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ENCYCLOPEDIA    BRITANNICA. 


KAOLIN 


KAOLIN,  a  name  applied  to  the  pure  white  clay  which 
forms  an  important  ingredient  in  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain,  and  which  is,  therefore,  known  also  as  china 
day.  Large  quantities  are  raised  in  Cornwall  whence  it 
is  frequently  termed  Cornish  clay.  The  name  kaolin  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  a  lull  near  King-tih-chin,  in  China, 
named  Kao-Iing  or  "lofty  ridge."  The  clay  from  this 
locality  was  first  sent  to  Europe,  under  the  name  of  kaolin, 
by  the  Pere  d'  Entrecolles,  a  Jesuit  missionary  who  resided 
at  King-tih-chin  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  A 
similar  white  clay  was  soo'n  afterwards  found  at  Aue,  near 
Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  and  was  used  by  Bottcher  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  factory  at  Meissen  for  producing  the  famous  Dresden 
chiua.  In  England  kaolin  was  first  detected  in  Cornwall 
by  William  Cookworthy  of  Plymouth  about  1755,  a  dis- 
covery which  resulted  in  the  manufacture  of  hard  paste 
china  at  Plymouth  and  Bristol.  In  Cookworthy's  writings 
the  clay  is  called  "cauliu."  Kao'in  is  found  in  Nebraska, 
and  in  several  of  the  eastern  States  of  the  American  Union. 

Certain  clays,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  are 
seen  to  "contain"  crystalline  pearly  scales  of  a  mineral  which 
Messrs  iiihnson  and  Blake  have  described  as  kaolinite 
(American  Journal  of  Science,  ser.  ii.  vol:  xliii.,  1867,  p. 
351).  .They  regard  this  crystalline  substance  as  a  distinct 
mineral  species,  a  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium,  forming 
the  basis  of  pure  kaolin.  Its  composition  appe'ars  to 
agree  with  Forchhammer's  formula  for  true  kaolin,  viz., 
Al203.2SiO,  +  2H20.  Mr  J.  H.  Collins  regards  the  crystal- 
line scales  which  are  associated  with  the  Cornish  kaolin, 
not    s  kaolinite,  but  as  a  white  lithia-mica  or  lepidolite. 

R  .olin  is  almost  invariably  a  product  of  the  alteration 
of  felspar,  and  is  therefore  always  found  in  association  with 
felspathic  rocks,  usually  granite  The  china-clay  rocks  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon  are  simply  granites  in  which  the 
orlhocla<se-felspar  has  become  decomposed  or  kaolinized. 
Such  rocks  are  termed  by  Mr  Collins  carclazite,  after  the 
Circlaze  mine,  near  St  Austell,  where  typical  varieties 
occur.  The  production  of  kaolin  from  felspar  is  rather 
difficult  to  explain,  inasmuch  as  the  alteration  is  sometimes 
observed  under  conditions  which  appear  to  preclude  the 
operation  of  atmospheric  agencies.  It  is  not  simply  the 
effect  of  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  wherebv  'io 
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felspar  might  be  decomposed  and  its  alkaline  silicate 
removed  as  a  soluble  carbonate,  while  the  silicate  of 
aluminium  remained  behind,  in  a  hydrated  condition,  as 
kaolin  or  china  clay.  Many  chemists  have  been  inclined  to 
attribute  the  decomposition  to  the  effect  of  water  or  watery 
vapour  at  a  high  temperature,  charged  with  hydrofluoric 
and  boric  acids.  It  is  certain  that  minerals  containing 
fluorine  and  boroD—  snch  as  fluor  spar,  lepidolite,  and  schorl 
— are  common  associates  of  kaolin. 

The  localities  from  which  kaolin  is  obtained  in  Britain 
are  all  situated  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  ;  in  the  former 
county  the  workings  are  principally  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St  Austell,  St  Stephen's,  and  Breague,  while  in  Devon 
they  are  situated  at  Lee  Moor  and  Meavy,  on  the  south 
of  Dartmoor.  In  working  the  clay  the  "overburden  "  or 
superficial  deposit  is  first  removed,  in  order  to  reach  the 
clay-bearing  rock.  The  rock  is  broken  up  by  the  pick,  and 
water  is  introduced  to  wash  out  the  clay.  A  quantity  of 
sand  is  left  behind,  and  requires  to  be  constastly  removed. 
The  water  containing  the  clay  in  suspension  is  either 
pumped  to  the  surface  up  a  6haft,  or,  if  the  working  be 
upon  a  hill-side,  is  run  out  at  an  adit  leveL  This  clay- 
water  is  led  into  channels  called  "drags,"  where  thd  sand 
and  coarser  flakes  of  mica  are  deposited.  '  From  the  drags, 
the  liquid  passes  into  another  set  of  chanuels  callctT 
"  micas,"  in  which  further  deposition  of  suspended  matter 
occurs.  Thus  purified,  the  clay-water  is  conducted  into  a 
series  of  pits  and  tanks,  where  the  finely-divided  particles 
of  clay  6low]y  subside.  In  the  tanks  it  is  allowed  to  settle 
until  it  acquires  a  thick  creamy  consistency,  when  it  is. 
transferred  to  the  drying  house  or  "dry."  Fuimerly  the 
clay,  was  dried  naturally  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air,  but  it 
is  now  always  artificially  dried  by  means  of  heated  flue.«. 
and  the  preparation  of  the  clay  is  thus  greatly  facilitated.  . 

China  clay  is  not  only  used  in  the  manufacture  6f 
pottery,  but  is  also  extensively  employed  by  the  paper- 
maker  and  by  th»  calico-bleacher.  It  is  likewise  used  to 
a  small  extent  'o  the  manufacture  of  alum,  artificial  ultra- 
marine, and  some  other  chemical  products.  In  l&fcO  the 
quantity  of  china  clay  raised  in  Cornwall  amounted  U>- 
278,572  tons,  "and  in  Devou  to  25,370  tuns 

See  J.  H.  Collin-,  in  Journal  nf  th'  .Wvlu '•/ Arty  May  5.  U7C;. 
dt^  ireali*  <**  (Jh tf>u  Chy,  by  i)   Cw.k.  1&60. 
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KAP.-KAR 


KAPURTHALA,  or  Kopcrtuilla,  a  native  state  in 
the  Punjab,  India,  lying  between  31°  0'  and  31°  39'  30* 
N.  lat.,  and'  between  73°  3'  15"  and  75°  38'  30"  E.  long. 
Area,  800  square  miles ;  estimated  population,  250,000. 
The  Kapurthala  family  at  one  time  held  possessions  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sutlej,  and  also  in  the  13ari  Duab.  The 
cis-Sutlej  estates  and  scattered  possessions  iu  the  Bari 
Doab  were  escheated  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  chief  in 
the  first  Sikh  war,  but  the  latter  possessions  were  after- 
wards restored  to  the  family  in  recognition  of  the  loyalty 
of  Raja  Randhir  Sinh  during  the  mutiny  of  1857,  when 
lie  led  a  contingent  to  Oudh  which  did  good  service.  He 
also  received  a  grant  of  estates  in  Oudh,  850  square  miles 
in  extent,  and  with  an  estimated  population  of  220,000. 
In  these  tracts,  however,  he  exercises  no  sovereign  powers, 
occupying  the  status  only  of  a  large  landholder.  His  total 
revenue  is  estimated  at  .£170,000,  subject  to  a  charge  of 
£13,000  payable  to  the  British  Government  in  commuta- 
tion of  military  service. 

KARACHI.     See  Kurraciiee. 

KARA-HISSAR  is  the  name  of  several  towns  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  (1)  Afium  K>ara  Hissar  has  been  already 
noticed,  voL  i.  p.  244.  (2)  Eski  Kara  Hissar,  lies  10 
miles  to  the  north  of  Afium.  It  is  identified  with  the 
ancient  Synnada,  which  in  the  time  of  Pliny  was  the  chief 
town  of  a  considerable  district.  The  quarries  of  Docimia, 
which  furnished  the  famous  Synnadic  or  Docimitic  marble, 
are  about  21  miles  distant,  and  in  the  town  numerous 
traces  have  been  found  of  ancient  sculpture  in  various 
stages  of  execution  (see  Hamilton's  Asia  .Minor,  L  4G1, 
ii.  177;  and  Texier,  Asie  Mineurt).  (3)  The  eastern 
Kara-Hissau,  usually  distinguished  by  the  prefix  Shabin 
(i.e.,  "alum  "),  is  situated  in  the  vilayet  of  Siwas,  about 
70  miles  east  of  Niksar,  on  a  northern  tributary  of  the 
Lycus.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  mutasarrif  or  vice-governor, 
and  on  a  hill  ts  the  east  there  is  an  old  castle  which 
must  at  one  time  have  been  of  military  importance.  The 
jjopulation  is  estimated  at  11,000,  mainly  Mohammedans, 
though  Armenians  also  form  an  important  element.  The 
district  is  rich  in  mineral  products — silver,  lead,  copper, 
and  iron  ;  but  only  the  alum  mines,  yielding  from  120  to 
250  tons  pur  annum,  are  worked.  The  remains  of  the 
citadel,  the  ruins  of  a  Byzantine  church,  traces  of  I 
brickwork,  ancient  coins,  and  a  few  Creek  and  Latiu 
iuscripti  ns,  all  go  to  show  that  Kara-llissar  has  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes.  The  old  town  was  evidently 
built  not  at  the  foot  but  up  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill,  tier 
above  tier.  In  1173  Kara-Hissar  made  voluntary  sub- 
mission to  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  A  full  description, 
with  a  plan  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  is  given  by 
Barth  in  Petermann's  .1/  n,  Ergamungthefl,  1860. 

See  also  Taylor's  "Journal,"  ifcc,  in  Journ.  Hoy.  Geogr. 
Soc,  1S68. 

KARAITES,  or  Caraites,  a  Jewish  sect  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  claiming  to  be  distinguished  by  adherence  to  Scripture 
as  contrasted  with  oral  tradition,  whence  the  name  (I  om 
Kip,  as  if "  readers,'  i  it;  Bometimes  also  NT'P  '?.?). 

They  have  frequently  bean  identified  with  the  Sad1 
or  with  tic    Samaritans,  with  neither  of  whom   ha 
any  historical  connexion  or  much  Bpiritu  The 

scbtsm   aro.;c  at   Baghdad   about  the   middle  of  i ' 
century,  when   thi    hereditary  claims  of  Anan,  a  Ii 
Talmudist,  to  the  office  of  Besh  Qalutha  were  set  aside  by 
the  Oaonim   or  heads  of  rabbinical  schools  at  Sura  and 
Pombeditha  because  he  was  believed  to  undervalue  the 

authority  of  the  Talmud.  An  appeal  by  Anan  to  the 
caliph  proved  unsuccessful,  and  he  appears  even  to  havo 
been  imprisoned  for  some  time;  but  ultimately  ho  was 
permitted  to  migrate  along  with  his  followers  to  Palestine, 
whore  they  erected  in  Jerusalem  a  eyuagoguo  which  con- 


tinued to  be  ~  maintained  until  the  time  of  the  crusades. 
From  this  centre  the  sect  diffused,  itself  thinly  over  Syria, 
spread  into  Egypt,  and  ultimately  reached  south-eastern 
Europe.  Anan,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  765  a.d.,  was 
the  author  of  a  commentary  on"  the  Pentateuch  and  other 
works  iu  Talmudic  Hebrew  aDd  Arabic, — all  of  which 
unfortunately  are  lost;  for  our  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
tinctive principles  maintained  by  him  we  are  thus  left 
entirely  dependent  on  the  hostile  indications  of  opponents. 
Iu  general  we  know  that  he  showed  great  bitterness  against 
the  Talmud  and  its  upholders  (the  "  Rabbanites  ")  for  their 
falsification  of  the  written  law-  by  arbitrary  additions  and 
subtractions,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  him- 
self had  the  insight  or  the  fervour  by  which  he  could  have 
become  the  pioneer  of  any  really  great  reformation  in 
religion  or  morals!'  The  questions  in  dispute  appear  to 
have  turned  entirely  on  points  of  very  minute  detail. 
Several  of  them  related  to  the  regulation  of  the  calendar, 
the  new  moon,  fur  example,  being  fixed  by  the  Karaites 
by  direct  observation,  not  by  astronomical  calculation,  and 
the  intercalary  year-  also  being  determined  empirically ; 
others  related  to  paschal  and  pentecostal  ritual,  such  as 
the  precise  hour  for  killing  the  lamb  or  for  burning  its 
remains.  The  differences  which  affected  social  life  most 
deeply  were  those  relating  to  Sabbath  observance  and  the 
forbidden  degrees  of  marriage,  the  Karaites  not  recognizing 
any  distinction  between  relationships  of  consanguinity  and 
those  of  affinity,  while  in  their  zeal  to  avoid  all  risk  of 
infringement  of  the  sacredness  of  the  day  of  rest  ther  pro- 
hibited the  burning  of  any  light  at  all  in  their  houses 
from  sunset  to  sunset.  I-ittle  information  as  to  the 
Karaites  can  be  derived  from  their  liturgies,  which  are 
comparatively  modern;  though  differing  from  those  used 
by  the  Rabbinical  Jews,  they  are  not  characterized  by  any 
marked  divergence  in  principle.  The  controversies  as  to 
the  rule  of  faith  which  so  deeply  divided  the  Christian 
church  iu  the  IGth  century  gave  to  this  obscure  sect  an 
illusory  and  passing  importance,  the  Catholics  frequently 
hurling  the  epithet   Karaji,  in  token  of  contempt,  at  the 

tants,   who   in  their  turn    willingly  accepted  it  as 
sufficiently  descriptive  of  their  attitude  towards  Scripture. 
The  Karaites  never  have  been  numerous  ;  the  present  com- 
munity in  Jerusalem  numbers  only  about  ten  fai 
They  occur   in  Constantinople  and   elsewhere  in  Turkey, 
but  are  chiefly  met  with  in  southern  Russia,  and  especially 
in  the  Crimea,  where  in  1874  they  numbered  some  6000, 
in   Eupatoria,  Thcodosia,  and  SebastopoL     In  the 
their  historical  capital  and  chief  synagogue  was 
formerly  the   "Jews' Castle  "  (Tshufut-Kale),   near  Bakh- 
The  place  is  now  deserted;  its  cemetery  was  the 
seat  of   Firkowitsch's  notorious  forgeries   (inscriptions  of 
1st  century),   by  which  he  sought  to  establish  a  fabulous 
antiquity  for  his  sect.      According  to  Strack  (A.  Firht- 

-    trine  Entdeckmigen,  1876)  the  oldest  tombstones 
do  not  go  back  beyond  the   14th  century.     The  modern 
Karaites  are  generally  well  spoken  of  for  their  honesty, 
perseverance,  and  simple  habits  of  life;  but  their  ei 
ii    t'li   tradition  is  quite  as  complete  as  that  . 
mudist  could  possibly  be. 

the  older  authorities  may  be  mentioned  Morin 
ex.    7,    1669;    and  Triglandius,    D 

especially  in  vol.  v., 
r&erthwiis,  1865. 

KARAKORUM,  or  Karakoram,  a  name  applied  to  a 
city,  a  mountain  rango,  and  a  mountain  pass  in  Central 
Asia.  For  the  range  and  pass  sic  KtJEN-LUN.  The 
ancient  city  or  rather  camping-ground  of  Karakoruiv  (the 
Caracaron  of  Marco  Polo),  was  situated  near  the  upper 
course  of  the  Orkhon,  a  tributary  of  the  Selenga.  Founded, 
according  to  Chinese  authority,   by   Buku,   khan  of  the 
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Uigurs,  in  the  8th  century,  it  was  at  tho  time  of  Jengbiz 
the°chief  seat  of  Togrul  Wung,  Marco  Polo's  Prester  John, 
and  under  Jenghiz's  successor  Okkodai  it  became  what  it 
continued  tube  till  1256,  the  capital  of  the  Mongolian 
power.  It  wa3  visited  by  Carpini  (1246)  and  Rubruquis 
(1253).     Some  ruins  of  earthworks  are  still  to  be  traced. 

See  Remusat,  Reck,  sur  la  ville  de  Karakorum ;  Yule,  Man-o 
Polo  ;  Geographical  Magazine,  1874. 

KARAMZ1N,  Nikolai  Mikhailovich  (1765-1826), 
Russian  historian,  .critic,  novelist,  and  poet,  was  born  at 
the  village  of  Mikhailovka,  in  the  government  of  Oren- 
burg, and  no,t  -at  Simbirsk  as  many  of  his  English  and  Ger- 
man biographers  incorrectly  state,  on  the  1st  of  December 
(old  style)  1765.  His  father,  an  officer  in  the  Russian 
army,  of  Tartar  extraction,  was  anxious  that  hi3  son 
should  follow  his  own  profession.  The  idea  was  not,  how- 
ever, persevered  in,  and  the  future  author  was  sent  to 
Moscow  to  study  under  Professor  Schaden,  whence  he  after- 
\v  irds  removed  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  made  the 
atquaintance  of  Dmitrieff,  a  Russian  poet  of  some  merit, 
and  occupied  himself  with  translating  essays  by  foreign 
«  -iters  into  his  native  language.  After  residing  some  time 
al,  St  Petersburg,  he  went  to  Simbirsk,  where  he  lived  in 
retirement  till  induced  by  a  friend  to  revisit  Moscow. 
There,  finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  society  of  learned 
man,  he  again  betook  himself  to  literary  work.  In  1789 
he  resolved  to  travel,  and  visited  Germany,  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  England.  On  his  return  he  published  his  Letters 
of  a  Russian  Traveller,  which  met  with  great  success.  They 
are  elegantly  written,  and  show  the  feeling  of  a  poet  for 
the  scenery  of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed,  but 
to  many  readers  of  the  present  day  they  will  appear  insipidly 
sentimental.  These  letters  were  first  printed  in  the  Moscow 
Journal,  but  were  afterwards  collected  and  issued  in  6  vols. 
(1797-1801).  In  the  same  periodical  Karamzin  also  pub- 
lished translations  of  some  of  the  tales  of  Marmontcl, 
whose  sickly  elegance  was  then  in  fashion,  and  some  of  his 
own  original  stories,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Poor 
L'.- 1  and  Natalia  the  llnyar's  Daughter.  To  judge  by  the 
cheap  editions  which  are  continually  appearing,  these  talcs 
stjl  find  readers  in  Russia.  The  best  of  them  is  Mar/a 
the  Poaadniiza  of  Novgorod,  but  all  are  more  or  less  dis- 
figured by  tho  scntimentalism  already  referred  to.  In  1794 
a:  d  1795  Karamsin  abandoned  his  literary  journal,  and 
published  a  miscellany  in  two  volumes,  entitled  Aglaia,  in 
w'liich  appeared,  among  other  things,  "The  Island  of 
L  >rnhnlm"  and  "Ilia  Mouromctz,"  a  story  based  upon  the 
adventures  of  the  well-known  hero  of  many  a  Russian 
legend.  In  1797-99  he  issued  another  miscellany  or 
poetical  almanac,  The  Anilities,  in  conjunction  with  Der- 
zhavin  and  Dmitrieff.  In  1798  he  compiled  the  J'antheon, 
a  collection  of  pieces  from  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors  ancient  and  modern,  translated  into  Russian. 
Marty  of  his  lighter  productions  were  subsequently  printed 
by  him  in  a  volume  entitled  My  Trifles.  In  1802  and 
lf-03  Karamsin  edited  the  journal  The  Euro)vqn  3/  s- 
;••)•.  It  was  not  till  after  the  publication  of  this  work 
tl  at  he  realized  where  his  strength  lay,  and  commenced  his 
/'/,  ary  of  the  Russian  Empire.  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
task,  he  secluded  himself  for  some  years;  and,  on  the  cause 
of  his  retirement  becoming  known  to  the  emperor  Alexander, 
Karamzin  was  invited  to  Tver,  where  he  read  to  the  em- 
!  ir  the  first  eight  volumes  of  his  history.  In  1816  he 
removed  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  spent  tho  happiest 
days  of  his  life,  enjoying  the  favour  of  Alexander,  and  sub- 
mitting to  him  the  sheets  of  his  great  work,  which  the 
emperor  read  over  with  him  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace 
of  Tzarskoe  Sclo.  lie  did  not,  however,  live  to  carry  his 
work  further  than  the  clevonth  volume,  terminating  it  at 
the  accession  of  Michael  Romanoff  in  1613.     In  1825  the 


health  of  Karamzin  began  to  decline,  and  the  emperor 
Nicholas,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  that  year, 
and  continued  the  favours  which  his  brother  had  bestowed 
on  the  historian,  ordered  a  frigate  to  be  got  ready,  that  he 
might  visit  a  warmer  climate  to  recruit  his  failing  powers. 
It  was,  however,  too  late ;  on  the  22d  of  May  (old  style) 
1826,  Karamzin  died  in  the  Taurida  palace.  A  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Simbirsk  in  the  year  1845. 

As  an  historian  Karamsin  has  deservedly  a  very  high  reputation. 
Till  the  appearance  of  his  work  little  had  bcen.done  in  tins  direction 
in  Kussia.  Tlio  precedingattempt  of  Tatistclieil"  was  merely  a  rough 
sketch,  inelegant  in  style,  aud  without  the  true  spirit  of  criticism. 
Karamzin  was  most  industrious  in  accumulating  materials,  and  the 
notes  to  his  volumes  are  mines  of  curious  information.  The  style 
of  his  history  is  elegant  and  flowing,  modelled  rather  upon  the 
easy  sentences  of  the  French  prose  writers  than  the  long  periodical 
paragraphs  of  the  old  Slavonic  school.  Perhaps  Karamzin  may 
justly  1ms  censured  for  the  false  gloss  and  romantic  air  thrown  over 
the  early  Russian  annals,  conceding  the  coarseness  and  cruelty  of 
the  native  manners  ;  in  this  respect  ho  reminds  us  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whose  writings  were  at  this  time  creating  a  great  sensation 
throughout  Europe,  and  probably  had  their  influenco  upon  our 
author.  Karamzin  appears  openly  as  the  panegyrist  of  the  auto- 
cracy ;  indeed,  his  work  has  been  styled  the  "  Epic  of  Despotism." 
Ho  tloes  not  hesitate  to  avow  his  admiration  of  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
and  considers  him  and  his  grandfather  Ivan  III.  as  the  buihlei-s 
up  of  Russian  greatness,  a  glory  which  in  his  eailicr  writings,  per- 
haps at  that  time  more  under  the  influence  of  Western  ideas,  ho 
had  assigned  to  Peter  the  Great.  Ill  the  battle-pieces  (e.g.,  the 
description  of  the  field  of  Koulikovo,  the  taking  of  Kazan,  &c. )  wo 
find  considerable  powers  of  description ;  and  the  characters  of  many 
of  the  chief  personages  ill  the  Russian  annals  are  drawn  in  firm  and 
bold  lines.  The  study  of  ethnology  and  historical  criticism  has 
advanced  so  much  since  the  days  of  Karamzin  that  some  of  his  work 
has  necessarily  become  obsolete,  but  it  will  always  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  advantage..  No  translation  into  English  of  this  o^rus 
■mtujniivi  has  appeared,  although  even  modern  Greek  boasts  iu* 
version.  Of  the  French  translation  by  Mil.  Saint  Thomas  and 
Jauftret  Karamzin  himself  had  a  mean  opinion  ;  he  declared  that 
tho  average  number  of  mistakes  in  each  of  the  many  volumes  was 
two  hundred.  As  a  critic  Karamzin  was  of  great  service  to  his 
country  ;  in  fact  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  review 
and  essay  (in  the  Western  style)  among  the  Russiaus.  He  had  read 
extensively,  and  modelled  himself  upon  Addison  and  others  of 
our  best  writers.  As  a  novelist  aud  writer  of  tales  he  imitated  the 
sentimental  school  then  in  vogue  throughout  Europe.  As  a  poet 
he  occupies  a  subordinate  place,  but  his  productions  are  above 
mediocrity.  Many  of  his  lyrics  are  graceful  and  melodious,  and 
the  sentiments  expressed  are  those  of  a  benevolent  and  healthy- 
minded  man.  The  little  poem  entitled  The  Grave  deserves  special 
mention. 

KAKASU-BAZAR,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Taurida,  near  the  rivers  Tunas  and  Kanasu,  in 
45°  3'  N.  lat.  and  34°  26'  E.  long.,  27  miles  from  Sim- 
pheropol  on  the  road  to  Theodosia.  The  site  is  low,  but 
it  is  surrounded  by  hills,  one  of  which,  tho  Ak-Kaya 
or  White  Rock,  not  only  affords  protection  from  the  north 
wind,  but  so  reflects  the  sunshine  upon  the  town  that  it 
enjoys  a  much  milder  climate  than  the  surrounding  region. 
The  dirty  streets  full  of  petty  traders,  the  gloomy  bazaar 
with  its  multitude  of  small  shops,  the  market  squares, 
the  blind  alleys,  the  little  gates  in  the  dead  court-yard 
walls,  all  give  the  place  the  stamp  of  a  Tartar  or  Turkish 
towu,  and  remind  the  visitor  that  here  was  after  1763 
the  seat  of  the  Crimean  khans.  In  1861  there  were 
twenty-four  mosques,  but  several  have  fallen  into  decay; 
in  one  of  them  is  the  tomb  of  Yakubaga-Rudzvitch,  the 
founder  of  the  well-known  Crimean  family.  Of  the  nume- 
rous caravanserais,  the  Tash-Khan  is  the  most  notable 
— a  strong  half-fortified  building  erected  in  165G.  Placed 
on  the  high  road  between  Simpheropol  and  Kertch,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  country  rich  in  corn-land,  vineyards,  and 
gardens,  Karasu-Eazar  used  to  be.  a  chief  seat  of  commer- 
cial activity  in  the  Crimea;  but  it  is  gradually  declining 
in  importance.  The  population  consists  of  Armenians, 
Greeks,  Jews,  Tartars,  and  (in  smaller  numbers)  Russians. 
The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  tho  hands  of  the  Aimenians, 
and  they  aro  also  the  owners  of  the  great  proportion  of 
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the  buildings  in  the  town.  About  2000  of  the  Jews  are 
what  are  known  as  Krimtchaks,  or  sometimes  as  Con- 
stantinopolitan  Jews.  From  the  ordinary  "rabbinical 
Jews  "  of  Russia  they  differ  by  wearing  the  Tartar  costume 
and  by  the  use  of  the  Tartar  tongue,  instead  of  the 
German  jargon.  They  are  engaged  in  making  leather, 
Tartar  knives,  Tartar  embroidery,  and  similar  articles.  The 
population  of  Karasu- Bazar  is  given  by  the  St  Petersburg 
Calendar  for  1874  as  14,397.  Round  about  the  town 
lis  cemeteries  of  unusual  extent. 

By  Thunman  and  others  Karasu-Bazar  lias  boon  identified  with 
the  Greek  town  of  Mauron-Kastron,  but  Professor  Bruhn  thinks 
that,  as  there  lias  never  apparently  been  any  fortress  at  Karasu-Bazar, 
the  site  of  the  "  Black  Castle"  is  more  probably  at  Mangup-Kalo. 
The  caves  of  Akkaya,  howover,  give  evidence  of  early  occupation  of 
the  spot.  When  in  1736  Khan  Feta  Ghiroi  was  driven  by  the 
Russians  from  Bakhchisarai  he  settled  at  Karasu- Bazar,  but  next 
year  the  town  was  captured,  plundered,  and  burned  by  General 
Douglas.  In  1784  it  was  the  temporary  seat  of  the  Russian  adminis- 
tration of  the  Crimea, 

KARATCUEFFJ  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Orel,  near  the  river  Snezheti,  59  miles  north-west  from 
Orel  on  the  railway  to  Smolensk.  The  population  is  given 
in  the  St  Petersburg  Calendar  for  1874  at  10,023.  •  A 
yearly  fair  is  held  in  the  adjoining  village  of  Berezhka,  and 
a  good  trade  is  carried  on  in  agricultural  produce,  as  well 
as  in  the  oil,  wax  candles,  ropes,  &c.  furnished  by  the  local 
industry. 

Karatcheffis  mentioned  as  early  as  1146.  In  the  17th  century 
it  was  one  of  the  frontier  or  "  watch  "  towns  of  Russia  towards  the 
Crimea,  and  sent  out  its  scouts  as  far  as  Kursk.  About  half  the 
inhabitants  perished  of  the  plague  in  1654...  Only  since  1778  has 
the  town  "been  at  the  head  of  a  district  in  Orel  ;  it  formerly 
belonged  to  the  governments  of  Kieff  (1708)  and  Bielgorod  (1732). 

KARATEGIN,  a  country  of  Central  Asia,  now  subject 
to  Bokhara,  consisting  of  a  highland  district  between  the 
Hissar  and  the  Darwaz  chains.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Russian  province  of  Ferghana  (Kholc-ind),  on  the  E.  by 
Kashgar,  on  the  S.  by  independent  Darwaz,  and  on  the  W. 
by  Hissar  and  other  Bokharian  provinces.  The  plateau  is 
traversed  by  the  Surkhab  or  Kyzyl  Su,  a  right-hand  tribu- 
tary of  the  Oxus,  which  rises  in  the  Alai  mountains,  and 
for  the'first  132  miles  of  its  course  "runs  through  gorges 
6f  extreme  wildness."  Below  the  hamlet  of  Khantia-hota 
(according  to  Abramof),  the  valley  widens  considerably, 
and  at  Sar-i-pul,  the  only  point  where  it  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  the  river  has  a  depth  of  7  feet.  With  the  neigh- 
bouring lands  Karategin  has  no  communication  except 
during  summer,  that  is,  from  May  to  September.  The 
winter  climate  is  extremely  severe  even  in  the  more  popu- 
lous districts  ;  the  snow  begins  to  fall  in  October,  and  it  is 
May  before  it  disappears.  During  the  warmer  months,  how- 
ever, the  mountain  sides  are  richly  clothed  with  the  foliage 
of  maple,  mountain  ash,  apple,  pear,  and  walnut  trees;  the 
orchards  furnish,  not  only  apples  and  pears,  but  peaches, 
cherries,  mulberries,  and  apricots  ;  and  the  farmers  grow  so 
much  corn  that  the  surplus  is  a  regular  article  of  export  to 
the  neighbouring  states.  Every  householder  has  a  portion 
of  the  soil  which  he  can  call  his  own ;  but  if  he  leave  it- 
fallow  for  more  than  three  years  in  succession,  he  runs  the 
risk  of  having  it  confiscated  by  the  Government.  Some 
proprietors  possess  as  much  as  from  300  to  500  acres,  and 
keep  from  ten  to  twelve  yoke  of  work  oxen  and  from  six 
to  twelve  labourers.  The  necessity  of  storing  fodder  to  last 
for  five  months  tends  to  keep  low  tho  number  of  domestic 
cattle.  Both  cattle  and  horses  are  of  a  small  and  hardy 
breed.  The  wild  animals — bears,  wolves,  foxes,  jackals,. 
lynxes,  martens,  otters,  &c. — are  of  no  small  economic  im- 
portance  ;  but  the  hunters  and  trappers  aro  obliged  to  sell 
their  pelts  to  the  Government  at  half  the  market  prico. 
Rough  woollen  cloth  and  mohair  are  woven  by  tho  natives 
during  their  long  winter;  and  they  make  txcelleut  fire- 


arms and  other  weapons.  Trade  is  still  carried  on  by 
barter,  there  being  neither  coinage  nor  fixed  market-place 
in  the  country.  Foreign  wares — iron,  cotton,  silk,  couiljs, 
mirrors,  soap,  lie. — are  introduced  by  merchants  from 
Kashgar  and  Hissar,  who  receive  in  exchange  mainly  cattle, 
hides,  and  skins.  Gold,  however,  is  found  in  various 
places,  more  particularly  at  Sarym  Saly  (according  to 
Abramof) ;  and  there  are  salt  pits  in  the  mountains  near 
Langar-sha.  The  chief  town,  Harm  or  Gharm,  is  a  place 
of  some  eight  hundred  houses  (Arandarenko  spys  three 
hundred  and  forty)  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Surkhab.  With  the  exception  of  about  five  thousand 
teuts  of  nomadizing  Kirghiz,  the  inhabitants  of  Kara- 
tegin are  understood  to  be  Galtchas— by  some  identified 
with,  by  others  distinguished  from  the  Tadjiks.  They 
speak  a  Persian  dialect  and  profess  the  Mohammedan  faith. 
Schuyler,  who  met  with  some  of  them  at  Khokand,  de- 
scribes the  Karateginese  as  swarthy,  thickset,  good-natured 
fellows,  who,  gathered  in  a  circle,  would  after  prayers  and 
supper  tell  tale  after^tale  and  legend  after  legend  till  they 
dropped  off  to  sleep.  It  is  calculated  that  the  settled  popu- 
lation of  Karategin  may  amount  to  about  382,000  souls, 
the  number  of  households  being  36,672,  distributed  among 
four  hundred  settlements. 

Karategin  has  hardly  been  touched  by  European  exploration 
(the  first  expedition  was  that  of  Oslmniu  in  1878) ;  and  of  its  his- 
tory almost  nothing  is  known.  Tho  native  princes  or  .shahs,  who 
claimod  to  bo  descended  from  Alexander  the  Great,  were  till  1868 
pmctically  independent,  and  kept  up  a  considerable  degree  of 
state.  Their  allegiance-  was  indeed  claimed  in  an  ineffective  way 
by  Khokand,  but  eventually  Bokhara  took  advautago  of  intestine 
feuds  to  secure  their  real  .submission.  Some  geographers  (Kit-pert, 
for  oxample)  havo  been  disposed  to  recognize  in  Karategin  the 
Par.xtaceui  of  Alexander's  historians,  ami  Colonel  Yule  hrs  con- 
joctnrally  ideutitied  it  with  the  Iloluino  (Carina  ?)  of  Hwcu  Tsang. 

Sue  Abramof  in  Juitni.  J'o;/.  Geoyr.  Sue.,  1871  ;  Araiidaienko's 
paper  in  the  ll'ussischc  Kevue,  epitomized  in  JJns  Aushitd,  1878  ; 
and  letters  from  Oshanin  in  Globus,  1878.  See  also  Colonel  Yule's 
essay  prefixed  to  Wood's  Journey  to  the  Source  of  the  River  Oxus, 
1872. 

KARAULI,  or  Kekowly,  a  native  state  in  Rajputana, 
India,  lying  between  20°  3'  and  26"  49'  N.  lat,  and 
between  76°  35'  and  77°  26'  E.  long.  It  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  neighbouring  states,  and  has  an  area  of 
about  1260  miles,  and  an  estimated  population  of  140,000. 
Almost  the  entire  territory  is  composed  of  hills  and  broken 
ground,  but  there  are  no  lofty  peaks,  the  highest  having 
an  elevation  of  less  than  1400  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
Chambal  river  flows  along  the  south-east  boundary  of 
the  state.  Iron  ore  and  building  stone  comprise  the 
mineral  resources  of  Karauli.  The  prevailing  agricultural 
products  are  bdjra  and  jodr,  which  form  the  staple  food 
of  the  people.  The  only  manufactures  cousist  of  a  little 
weaving,  dyeing,  wood-turning,  and  stone-cutting.  The 
principal  imports  are  piece  goods,  salt,  sugar,  cotton,  buf- 
faloes, and  bullocks ;  the  exports  rice  and  goats.  The 
Brahmans  form  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  population. 
The  Minas,  who  come  next,  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  culti- 
vating class.  The  Rajputs,  although  numerically  few,  con- 
stitute the  most  important  section.  These  belong  almost 
entirely  to  the  Jadu  clan ;  they  make  good  soldiers,  but 
are  indifferent  agriculturists.  .  The  feudal  aristocracy  of 
the  state- consists  entirely  of  Jadu  t /i/ddrs  ■  connected 
with  tho  ruling  house.  They  pay  a  tribute  in  lieu  of 
constant  military  service,  but  in  case  of  emergency  or  on 
occasions  of  state  display  they  are  bound  to  attend  on  the 
chief  with  their  retainers.  The  maharaja  is  the  head  of  the 
clan,  which  claims  descent  from  Krishna. 

Karacli,  or  Kerowly,  tho  capital  of  the  above  state, 
is  situated  in  26°  30'  N.  lat  and  77°  4'  E.  long.  The 
town,  which  is  fortified,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  sand- 
stone, and  is  also  protected  on  the  north  and  east  by  deep 
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winding  ravines.  Tlie  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular, 
and  almost  impassable  for  wheeled  conveyances  ;  there  are, 
however,  many  costly  houses  and  handsome  temples,  the 
sole  building  material  being  sandstone.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  28,000. 

KARCZAG,  or  Kabdszag,  a  corporate  town  of  Hungary, 
and  formerly  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Great  Cumania 
(now  included  in  the  county  of  Jasz-Nagy-Kun-Szolnok), 
lies  about  8S  miles  east-south-east  of  Budapest,  with  which 
city  it  is  connected  by  railway,  in  47°  19'  N.  lat.,  20°  56' 
E.  long.  Karczag  is  a  large  straggling  town,  and  contains 
Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Orthodox,  and  Prutestant  churches, 
royal  and  magisterial  courts  of  law,  and  tax  and  post 
offices.  The  soil  of  the  surrounding  country  is  exceedingly- 
humid  and  fertile,  and  enormous  quantities  of  melons, 
fruit,  grapes,  wheat,  maize,  rape-seed,  and  mangcorn  are 
frown.  In  the  more  marshy  places  water-fowl  and 
tortoises  are  cauglit  in  large  numbers.  Population  in 
1SS0,  15,962,  almost  exclusively  Magyars. 

KARIKAL,  a  French  town  and  settlement  in  India, 
situated  r,n  the  south-east  coast,  within  the  limits  of  Tanjore 
district,  10°  55'  10"  N.  lat.,  79°  52'  E.  long.,  with  an  area 
of  52  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  92,516.  The  site 
was  purchased  by  the  French  from  the  Tanjore  raja  in  1738. 
It  was  captured  by  the  English  in  1760,  restored  in  1765, 
again  taken  in  1768,  and  finally  restored  in  1816.  It 
formed  the  base  of  Lally's  operations  against  Tanjore.  The 
town  is  neatly  built  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Kaveti 
(Cauvery),  aud  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Ceylon, 
Europe,  and  the  French  colonies,  exporting  rice,  and 
importing  chiefly  European  articles  and  timber.  A  chef 
de  l'administration,  subordinate  to  the  government  at 
Pondicherri,  is  in  charge  of  the  settlement. 

KAKMATHIANS.      See  Ar.vbia,  vol.  ii.   p.   259,  and 
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KAUNAK.  See  Architecture,  vol.  ii.  p.  390,  and 
Ecytt,  vol.  vii.  p.  777. 

KARNAL,  a  district  in  the  lieutenant-governorship  of 
the  Punjab,  India,  lying  between  29°  9'  and  30°  11'  N. 
lat.,  and  between  76°  13'  and  77"  15'  30"  E.  long.,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Umballa  (Ainbula)  and  the  Patiala  state, 
W.  by  Patiala  and  Jind  states  and  by  Rohtak  district,  S. 
by  Delhi  district,  and  E  by  the  Jumna  river.  The  area 
is  235-1  square  miles.  Karn.il  forms  a  portion  of  the  low 
dividing  ridge  which  separates  the  watersheds  of  the  Indus 
and  the  Jumna.  The  district  falls  naturally  into  two 
divisions — the  bdngnr,  or  upland  plain,  and  the  hhdilar,  or 
low-lying  land,  which  skirts  the  valley  of  the  great  rrver. 
The  banks  of  the  larger  streams  are  fringed  with  magnificent 
Forest  trees,  and  groves  of  mangoes  mark  the  neighbourhood 
of  every  temple  or  homestead.  Irrigation  is  afforded  by 
•:  e  western  Jumna  canal.  As  a  whole,  Kamal  is  better 
supplied  with  trees  than  most  of  the  plain  country  of 
the  Punjab.  The  Jumna  itself  here  presents  the  usual 
characteristics  of  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  Sandbanks 
shift  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  main  channel,  and 
from  time  to  time  the  whole  stream  suddenly  changes  its 
bed,  transferring  half  a  dozen  villages  together  from  Muzaf- 
farnagar  to  Kamal,  or  vice  versa.  The  district  is  famous 
for  its  spurt. 

Tli  ■  population  in  1868  amounted  to  610,927  (330,763  males  and 
-Hindus,  356,305;  Mohammedans,  1517723;  and 
"others,"  93,604.  J. its  numbered  74.S40,  representing  the  chief 
ngricnllunil  clement  ;  Bndimans,  52,396,  most  of  them  engaged  in 
tillage  ;  Rajputs,  47,860,  chiefly  Mohammedans;  Chamars,  the  land- 
less labouring  class,  37,053;  instoial  Giijars,  20,857,  about  onc-thiiil 
of  them  Mohammedans.  Kivo  towns  have  a  population  exceeding 
SuOO,  viz.,  Karmil,  27,022;  Piinipat,  25,276;  kaithal.  14,940;  Sewdn, 
•206;  and  Kiinjirarab,  5163.  The  area  under  cultivation  is  645,120 
acics,  Hie  uncultivated  ana  860, 80U  acres,  of  which  578,027  are 
cultivable.  The  principal  spring  crop  is  wheat;  the  autumn  harvest 
uuusisU  of  rice,  cotton,  and  s  millets  and  pulse* 


for  home  consumption.  The  growth  of  the  more  lucrative  crops 
is  on  the  increase.  Grain  and  raw  materials  are.  expoited  to 
Umballa,  Hissar,  and  Delhi,  — the  return  trade  consisting  of  Euro- 
ltean  piece  goods,  salt,  and  refined  sugar.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  cotton  is  woven  for  local  use.  Sal-ammoniac  is  obtained  from 
the  clay  of  Kaithal  and  Gula  tahslfs  to  the  value  of  £3450  per 
annum.  Kamal  town  has  a  few  blanket  factories,  and  ornamental 
glass-ware  is  mnde  at  l'auipat  The  Grand  Trunk  Koad  connects 
Kamal  with  Delhi  and  Umballa.  The  district  is  administered  l>jr 
a  deputy  commissioner.  In  1S72-73  the  revenue  was  £78,847, 
of  which  £67,048  was  derived  from  the  land  ;  and  education  was 
afforded  by  99  schools,  with  2541  pupils. 

No  district  of  India  car.  boast  of  a  more  ancient  history  thaa 
Kamal,  as  almost  every  town  or  stream  is  connected  with  the 
legends  of  the  Maluibhdrala.  The  city  of  Kamal  itself  is  said  to 
owe  its  foundation  to  Kaj;i  Kama,  the  mythical  champion  of  the 
iv. Ulricas  in  the  great  war  which  forms  t lie  theme  of  the  national 
epic,  l'auipat,  in  the  south  of  the  district,  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  pledges  demanded  from  Duryodhana  by  Yudisthita  a3the 
price  of  peace  in  that  famous  conflict.  In  historical  times  the 
plains  of  Pdllipat  have  tluce  times  proved  the  theatre  of  battles 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Upper  India.  It  was  here  that  Ibrahim 
Lo  li  and  his  vast  host  were  defeated  in  1526  by  the  veteran  army 
of  Baber  ;  in  1556  Akbar  reasserted  the  claims  of  his  family  on  the 
same  battleheld  against  the  Hindu  general  of  the  house  of  Slier 
Shah,  which  ha  I  driven  the  heirs  of  B.ibcr  from  the  throne  for  a 
brief  interval  ;  and  at  Panipat  too,  on  the  7th  of  Jauuary  1761,  the 
Marliatta  confederation  was  defeated  by  Ahmed  Shall  Duranu 
During  the  troublous  period  which  ensued,  the  Sikhs  managed  to 
introduce  themselves,  and  in  1767  one  of  their  chieftains,  Dcsa 
Silih,  appropriated  the  fort  of  Kaithal,  which  had  been  built  during 
the  reign  of  Akbar.  His  descendants,  the  Bhais  of  Kaithal,  were 
reckoned  amongst  the  most  important  cis-Sutlej  princes.  Different 
poitiousof  this  district  have  lapsed  fiom  time  to  time  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.  The  towns  are  not  generally  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  but  the  district  possesses  considerable  commerce  and 
great  agricultural  resources. 

Karxal,  a  municipal  town,  the  headquarters  of  the 
above  district,  29°  42'  17"  N.  lat.,  77°  1'  45"  E.  Ic-Dg., 
with  a  population  in  1868  of  27,022.  The  civil  station 
stretches  to  the  west  of  the  town.  The  Government  main- 
tains a  large  stud  farm.  There  is  a  brisk  trade  with  Delhi 
and  Umballa;  country  cloth  is  manufactured  for  local 
consumption,  and  blankets  for  export,  the  latter  trade  em- 
ploying about  one  hundred  looms. 

KARNUL,  a  district  in  Madras,  India,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Tungabhadra  and  Kistna  rivers  atd  by  Kistna 
district,  S.  by  Cuddapah  and  Eellary,  E.  by  Nel'ore  and 
Kistna,  and  VV.  by  Bellary,  lies  between  14°  54'  and  16" 
14'  N.  lat.,  and'betweeu  77°  46'  and  79°  15' E.  long., 
with  an  area  of  7151  square  miles. 

Two  long  mountain  ranges,  the  Nallamalais  and  the 
Yellamalais,  extend  in  parallel  lines,  north  and  south, 
through  the  centre  of  the  district.  The  principal  heights 
of  the  Nallamalai  range  are  Biranikonda  (3149  feet), 
Gundlabrahmeswaram  (3055  feet),  and  Durugapukonda 
(3086  feet).  The  Vellamalai  is  a  low  range,  generally 
flat-topped  with  scarped  sides  ;  the  highest  point  is  about 
2000  feet.  Several  low  ridges  run  parallel  to  the 
Nallamalais,  broken  here  and  there  by  gorges,  through 
which  mountain  streams  take  their  course.  Several  of 
these  gaps  were  dammed  across  under  native  rule,  and 
tanks  formed  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  One  of  these 
is  the  magnificent  Cumluim  Tank,  closed  in  by  a  dam 
across  the  Gundlakamma  river.  It  covers  an  area  of  nearly 
15  square  miles.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tun- 
gabhadra and  Kistna,  which  bound  the  >>n  the 
north.  When  in  flood,  the  Tungabhadra  averages  900 
yards  broad  and  15  feet  deep.  In  1SG0  an  anient  or 
weir  was  built  across  the  river  at  Sunkesala,  IS  miles 
above  Karnul  town,  and  a  canal  dug  for  irrigation  and 
navigation.  The  Kistna  Hows  here  chiefly  through  un- 
d  jungles,  sometimes  in  long  smooth  reaches, 
with  intervening  shingly  ra]  I  Bhavandsi  rises 
on  the  Nallamalais,  and  falls  i:i!i<  the  Kistna  at  Sun- 
gameswaram,  a  place  of  pilgrimag  ■.  Below  their  junc- 
tiou    is   a   whirlpool   which    is   regarded    as    holy   by   the 
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native  pilgrims.  There  are  three  recognized  forest  divi 
sions  in  the  district — the  Nallamalai,  the  Vellikonda, 
and  the  Yellamalai.  The  first  two  are  conserved  by  the 
forest  department.  The  chief  timber-trees  are  teak  and 
yrjii.  In  the  northern  parts,  where  the  jungle  is  poor, 
there  are  extensive  level  grassy  lands,  which  afford  pasture 
to  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  The  jungle  products  consist 
of  gall-nuts,  honey,  wax,  tamarinds,  stick-lac,  and  bamboo 
rice.  Tigers  are  numerous  in  the  Nallamalais,  and  commit 
great  havoc  among  the  herds  of  cattle  pastured  in  the 
jungles.  The  other  animals  includo  cheetahs,  wolves, 
hyaenas,  foxes,  bears,  spotted  deer,  wild  goats,  several 
varieties  of  antelopes,  bison,  porcupines,  and  pigs. 

The  population  in  1871  numbered  914, -132,  of  whom  819,453 
were  Hindus,  60,579  Mohammedans,  and  about  8844  Christians, 
chiefly  Konian  Catholics,  whose  principal  station  is  at  Polar.  Tho 
Catholics  originally  belonged  to  the  Kapu  enstc,  and  their  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  has  not  made  any  material  change  in  their 
manners  and  customs.  -They  eat  and  drink  with  Hindus,  and  in 
several  cases  intermarry  with  them.  The  Protestant  converts  are 
almost  entirely  low-caste  natives  in  rural  tracts.  The  wild  tribes 
or  Chenchus  live  on  the  Nallamaiais  in  small  communities  colled 
gitdems.  Each  gudem  includes  several  tribes,  and  has  a  portion  of 
the  hills  allotted  to  it  by  common  consent.  The  Chenchus  are 
unwilling  to  cultivate,  but  are  sometimes  employed  by  tho  villagers 
in  the  plains  to  watch  their  fields  during  the  harvest,  and  some  of 
them  are  employed  as  road  watchmen.  During  the  hill  festival 
they  collect  fees  from  pilgrims.  Some  of  them  also  enjoy  tree 
lands  for  guarding  the  jungles.  The  principal  towns  are  Knmi'd 
(population  in  1871,  25,579),  Nandial  (9378),  Cumhuin  (7137), 
Gudur  (5825),  Meddikera  (8586),  Koduniur  (6064),  and  Paikali 
(5076). 

The  chief  crops  are  rice,  wheat,  and  other  cereals,  gram,  cotton, 
tobacco,  indigo,  sugar-cane,  betel,  chillies,  &c.  The  staple  of  the 
district  is  cholam.  (Sorghum  vulgarc).  The  total  area  under  cultiva- 
tion in  1877  was  2,089,689  acres,  area  uncultivated  but  capable  of 
cultivation  1,017,389  acres,  and  uncultivable  waste  1,396,602  acres. 
Thero  is  not  much  waste  land  in  the  plains,  but  there  is  a  good 
deal  in  the  Nallamalais,  which  was  cultivated  in  ancient  times,  but 
is  now  overgrown  with  jungle.  The  maiu  canal  of  the  Madras 
Irrigation  Company,  intended  for  both  irrigation  and  navigation, 
runs  142  miles  within  Karnul  ;  the  extent  actually  irrigated  in 
1876-76  was  10,479  acres.  Both  Karnul  and  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Iiellary  suffer  from  droughts  at  periodic  intervals  ;  and, 
the  mass  of  the  population  being  small  landowners,  with  no  reserve 
capital,  the  failn; e  of  a  single  monsoon  involves  general  distress; 
1804,  1810,  1824,  1833,  1854,  1866,  and  1876  were  all  years  of 
drought  and  consequent  scarcity.  In  the  famine  of  1876-77  nearly 
£600,000  was  spent  on  relief  works,  yet  the  number  of  deaths 
I  from  1st  October  1876  to  30th  Juno  1S77  was  48,000,  as 
compared  with  19,974  iu  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year.  The  chief  manufacture  in  Karnul  is  weaving.  Iron  is  worked 
at  the  foot  of  the  Nallamalais.  Of  late  years  this  industry  has 
greatly  diminished,  native  iron  being  superseded  for  agricultural 
implements  by  imported  iron.  Diamond  mines  have  been  worked 
from  early  timesj  in  the  quartzite  beds  of  the  Ycllamalai  hills,  which 
are  now  rented  out  by  Government  for  about  £20  a  year.  (J 
i  lies  is  an  important  industry.      Indigo  and  sugar 

Weekly  markets  are  held  in  mosl  of  tho  towns  and 
important  villages.     There  is  little  or  no  export  of  grain.     Salt  is 
1  from  til"  eastern  coast,  but  earth  salt  is  largely  manu- 
factured.    Cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  hides,  with  c 
and  cotton  cloth,  are  the  chief  I  ce  goods, 

aroca-nut,  cocoa-nut,   and   various  di\  .   required    for 

native  households  are  the  chii  f  imports.     The  total  net  revenue  el' 
the  district  in  If  7<'  -7 1  w  i  .   £196, 16   ,  the  total  civil 
£46,998  ;  the  lend  n  venue 
only  4  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  1871  1 

5781  pupils.     Theclii 

rest  and  not  11 

:       rhe  total  am  I  is  about  85  i  i 

rillagcs  t  of  ,  it  , 

prevails,  accompanied  by  en 

Kap.nul,   the    1  ti  i   of   the   above  district,   in 

(5°  49' 58"  N.  lat.  an. I  popu- 

ation  in  1871  of  25,579.     It  is  a  hot  unpleasant  town, 
wilt  on   rocky  soil   at   the   junction  ol 
fungabhadra  rivers.     The  old  Hi 
'•  'iO  exception  of  one  of  the  gat. 

ircservcd  as  a  specimen  of  ancient  architecture,  and  in 
:omo  measure  restored.     Iu  tho  famine  of  1)577-  7b  Kftrnul 


and  the  surrounding  country  suffered  terribly,  owing  to 
their  isolated  position.  The  nearest  railway  station  is 
Gooty,  80  miles  distant ;  and  it  was  only  by  extraordinary 
efforts  that  food  was  conveyed  to  the  town.  The  popula- 
tion is  halt  Hindu  aud  half  Moslem,  this  unusual  propor- 
tion marking  the  long  rule  of  the  Patli.in  nnwabs. 

KAliS,  a  fortified  town  of  Armenia,  formerly  at  the 
head  of  a  sandjak  in  the  Turkish  vilayet  of  Erzeroum, 
but  since  1S78  the  centre  of  a  territory  attached  to  the 
Kussiun  governor-generalship  of  the  Caucasus.  It  is 
situated  in  40°  3G'  52"  N.  h.t.  and  43°  5'  7G"  E.  long., 
30  miles  south-west  of  Alexatidropol  (Cuiiiii)  and  130 
miles  north-east  of  Erzeroum,  on  the  eastern  end  of  a 
spur  of  the  Soghanli  Dagh,  the  site  of  the  town  proper 
being  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  range  by  the  Kars  'i'chai, 
a  sub-tributary  ol  the  Araxes.  There  are  three  considerable 
suburbs — Orta  Kapi  to  the  south,  Eairam  Pasha  to  the  cast, 
and  Timur  Pasha  on  the  western  side  of  the  river.  To  tho 
south-eastward  opens  up  a  vast  plain.  Owing  to  the 
bareness  of  tho  dark  basalt  hills,  and  the  sombre  colour  of 
the  buildings,  a  touch  of  melancholy  mingles  with  the 
picturesqucness  of  the  view.  At  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  town,  overhanging  the  river,  rises  tho  ancient  citade} 
(the  Itch  Knleh  of  the  Turks),  which  in  earlier  times  was 
a  strong  military  post,  but  is  now  of  almost  no  moment  in 
a  regular  siege,  being  commanded  completely  by  several  of 
the  surrounding  eminences.  The  value  of  the  position 
depends  on  the  line  of  forts,  and  even  this  is  greatly 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  they  are  disposed  in  a  circuit 
of  about  10  miles  round  the  town.  Of  chief  importance 
are  the  works  on  the  Kara  Dagh  heights  to  the  north  cast 
aud  the  line  on  the  heights  above  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
The  population  of  Ka'rs  was  at  one  time  estimated  at 
40,000;  but,  according  to  Baron  von  Seidlitz,  it  had  in 
1878  only  8C7J  inhabitants  (including  7330  Turks,  1191 
Armenians,  138  Greeks). 

Though  during  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  the  seat  of  an  inde- 
pendent Armenian  principality,  Kars  has  nothing  to  boast  of  bey  nd 
its  military  fame.      The  citadel,  it   would  appear,   was  built  by 
Amuruth  111.  dining  the  war  with  Persia,  in  the  close  of  the  16th 
century.     It  was  strong  enough  to  stand  a  siege  by  Nadir  Shah  in 
1731,  and  in  1807  it  successfully  resisted  the  Russians.     After  a 
brave  defence  it  surrendered  on  23d  June  1S28  to  tho  Russian 
general     I'.i.-kievitch,    11,000   men    becoming    prisoners   of    war. 
During  the  Crimean  war  the  Turkish  garrison,  guided  and 
hated  by  General  Williams  (afterwards  knij  hied  as  Sir  W.  F 
Williams  of  Kars)  and  other  foreign  officers,  kept 
gallantly  at  bay  during  n  protracted  siege;  but,  alter  the 
had  been  devastated  by  cholera,  and  food  hadul  nothing 

was   left   bul    lo  capitulate  (November   1855).      'lie-  forti 
again  stormed  by  tho  Russians  m  the  war  of  1877-78. 

See  Kmcly,  The  Defence  '   translated  h  im  Hi 

I  "J/e  CapUvity  in  RuMia,  185G   nml    1  trralii     <     tfo     ' 
i  --:.  lo-  Santlv  ■  li 

l  o/  1-177,  IcwS;  Grei  ne, 

KARSHI,    an  important   town   of   ('■ 
centre  of  a  begship  dependent  on  Bokhara.      It  is  si 
about   85  miles  south-south-west  of  Samarkand,  in 

the  junction  of  two  of  the  n  irents  of 

I  ■   I.     Ukadarya,  a  river  which,  though  fed  by  numcr- 

mitain  Btre  loses  itself  in  the  sands.     It 

g  place,  with  a  circuit  of  5  inileB, 

i   within  t!  i  to  25,000. 

common1  ttion  for  upwards 

idred  stud  [\he  Biki    mo  mho  is  a  lino 

id  with  blue  and  white  tiles,     All  the  ordinary 

•  often  two  steiies  high. 

.:         16]   , 

by  cluin  ad  tho  town  lie  gardet 

fields  watere  I  from  wells.     I'm  pies  t  aid  I  ibi   co  are  both 
grown,   the   tobacco  being  deemed   tho   best  in 
(',  ntral  Asia     There  is  also  a  I  le  trade  in  grain; 

but  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Knrshi  is  niaiulv  duo  *.<• 
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the  fact  that  it  is  a  meeting  point  for  the  roach)  from 
Samarkand,  Bokhara,  Hissar,  Balkh,  and  Maimene,  and 
serves  as  the  mercantile  centre  for  the  surrounding  steppes, 
the  market  where  horses  are  obtained  for  the  caravans,  and 
where  the  Turkomans  and  Uzbegs  dispose  of  the  products 
of  their  camps  (carpets,  seats,  <fcc).  The  knives  and  weapons 
manufactured  in  Karshi  are  known  as  far  as  Persia  and 
Arabia,  and  its  coppersmiths  turn  out  excellent  work. 

KAHWAH,  or  Cabwar,  the  chief  town  and  headquarters 
station  of  North  Rauara  district,  Bombay,  00  miles  south- 
cast  of  Goa,  14°  DO'  N.  lat.,  74°  14'  E.  long.  It  was  once 
an  important  place  of  commerce;  the-East  India  Company 
had  a  factory  there  in  the  year  1GG3.  It  is  the  only  safe 
harbour  all  the  year  rouud  between  Bombay  and  Cochin. 
In  the  bay  is  a  cluster  of  islets  called  the  Oyster  Bocks, 
on  the  largest  of  which  is  a  lighthouse.  There  are  two 
smallar  islands  in  the  bay,  which  afford  good  shelter  to 
native  cratt  and  small  vessels  during  the  strong  north-west 
winds  that  prevail  from  February  to  April.  The  average 
annual  value  of  the  imports  at  Karwar  port  during  the 
five  years  ending  1S73-74  was  .£244,469,  of  the  exports 
£310,8S4.     Population  in  1872,  13,203. 

KASAN.     See  Kazan. 

KASANLIK,  or  Kezanlvk,  a  town  of  Roumelia,  in 
the  vilayet  of  Adriauople,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Balkans,  about  5  miles  south  of  the  Shipka  Pass,  in  a 
highly  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Tundja  and  its  nume- 
rous iributaries.  Throughout  the  plain  there  are  exten- 
sive fields  of  roses  grown  for  the  manufacture  of  attar  of 
roses,  which  is  exported  largely  to  western  Europe.  Maize 
is  also  grown  ;  and  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  consider- 
able numbers.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  valuable  woods 
of  walnut  trees.  The  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1 1>  7  7—7  S 
has  done  serious  injury  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
region,  and  has  told  on  the  production  of  attar  of  roots, 
which  formerly  was  estimated  at  about  200  gallons  for 
the  Kasanlik  district.  The  population  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  10,000  to  12,000.  Two-thirds  of  these  are 
Bulgarians  and  Christians ;  the  remainder  are  Turks. 

KASCHAU  (Hung.,  Kussa;  Lat.,  Cassovia),  an  ancient 
royal  free  town,  and  capital  of  the  cis-Tisiau  county  of 
Abauj,  Hungary,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Hernad,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  sloping  viri 
about  130  miles  north-east  from  Budapest,  with  which  city, 
as  also  with  Cracow,  Lentberg,  and  other  centres,  it  is 
connected  by  railway,  18°  42'  X.  lat.,  21°  17'  E.  long. 
Kaschau  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  suffrag  m 
of  Eger  (Erlau),  the  hi  i  of  t lie  general  a 

trationfor  the  county,  ami  has  royal  and  magisterial  courts 
of  law,   as   well  as  boards   of  assay,   finance,  and  postal 
direction,  and  the  supervision  of  the  tobacco  manufacture. 
ill  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in   Hungary,  and 
consists  of  the  inner  town,   intersected  by  the  C 
which  forms  an  island  and  is  crossed  by  sevi    il  brid 
and  three  suburbs  (upper,  middle,  and  lower)  appi 
by  a  broad  glacis.     The  most  remarkable  edifice,  considered 
t  masterpiece  of  architectural  skill  in  Hungary, 
is    the   i  Elizabeth,    situated   in   the   great 

square,  aud  built  ii  less  Gothic  style.     Commenced 

about  1270  by  Stephen  \.,  the  structure  was  continued 
1324-82  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Charles  I.,  and  her 
son  Louis  I.,  and  finished  about  1468,  in 
Matthias  I.  (Corvinus).  The  interior  was  transformed  in 
h  century  to  the  Renaissance  style,  and  restored  in 
!  65.     The  church  of  St  Michael  and  the  Frai 

or  Garrison  church  date  from  the  13th  century.  The 
royal  law  academy,  founded  in  1659,  and  sanctioned  by 
golden  bull  of  King  Leopold  I.  in  1660,  has  an  extensive 
library  ;  there  are  also  a  museum,  a  Roman  Catholic  upper 
gvnnasium  and  seminary  for  priests,  and  other  schools 


and  benevolent  institutions.  Kaschau  is  the  centre  of 
the  trade  for  the  surrounding  couuties  in  wine,  gall-nute, 
salt,  and  most  descriptions  of  grain,  and  from  its  com- 
mercial importance  tonus  a  kind  of  provincial  capita).' 
About  3  miles  north-west  of  the  town  are  the  batlis  of 
Bauko,  with  alkaline  and  ferruginous  springs.  The  popu- 
lation of  Kaschau  in  1880  amounted  to  26,422  (in  1S70 
it  was  21,742),  consisting  of  Magyars,  Germans,  Slovaks, 
and  Ruthens.     The  majority  are  lioman  Catholics. 

Kaschau  consisted  originally  of  two  villages,  Upper  aud  Lower 
Kussa,  of  which  the  latter  was  created  a  town  ami  granted  special 
privileges  by  Beta  IV.  (1235).  Under  Stephen  V.  (1270)  the  two 
separate  portions  were  united,  and  laiscd  to  the  rank  of  a  royal 
fiec  town.  In  1290  it  was  surrounded  with  walls.  The  subsequent 
history  presents  a  long  record  of  revolts,  sieges,  and  disastrous 
conflagrations.  In  1430  the  plague  carried  oil'  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  1458  the  light  of  minting  money  according 
to  the  pattern  and  value  of  the  iJuda  coinage  was  granted  to  the 
municipality  by  King  Matthias  I.  The  bishopric  was  established 
in  1804.  In  the  revolutionary  war  of  1848-49  the  Hungarians 
were  twice  defeated  before  the  walls  of  Kaschau  by  the  Austriaus 
under  General  Schliek,  and  the  town  was  held  successively  by  tho 
Austrians,  Hungaiiaus,  aud  Russians. 

KASHGAB,  or  Kasdghar,  an  important  city  of  eastern 
Turkestan,  in  39°  24'  26"  N.  lat.,  76°  0'  47"  E.  long., 
4043  English  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  consists  of  two 
towns,  Kuhna  Shahr  or  "  old  city,"  and  Yangi  Shahr  or 
"new  city,"  about  5  miles  apart,  and  separated  from 
one  another  by  the  Kizil  Su,  a  tributary  of  the  Tarim 
river,  which  receives  and  deposits  :n  the  distant  lake 
Lob  Nor  the  drainage  of  the  vast  semi-desert  plain 
included  between  the  Kuen-lun,  Tliian  Shan,  and  Pamir 
mountains.  Situated  at  the  junction  of  routes  from 
the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  from  Khokand  aud  Samarkand, 
Almati,  Aksu,  and  Khotan,  the  last  two  leading  from 
China  and  India,  Kashgar  has  been  noted  from  very 
early  times  as  a  political  aud  commercial  ceutre.  Like  all 
other  cities  of  Central  Asia,  it  has  changed  hands  repeatedly, 
but  its  greatest  modern  prominence  is  probably  due  to 
its  having  formed  a  few  years  ago  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  AmirYakub  Beg,  surnamed  the  Atalik  Ghazi,  who 
established  and  for  a  brief  period  ruled  with  remarkable 
success  a  Mohammedan  state  comprising  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Tarim  ba'in  from  Turfan  round  along  the  skirt  of  the 
mountains  to  Khotan.  During  his  rule  both  Russian  and 
British  missions  visited  Kashgar,  aud  it  is  chiefly  to  this 
circumstance  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  full  and  tolerablv 
recent  knowledge  thereof.  Kuhna  Shahr  is  a  small  fortified 
city  on  high  ground  overlooking  the  river  Tuman.  Its 
walls  are  lofty  and  supported  by  buttress  bastions  with 
d  turrets  at  intervals ;  the  fortifications,  however, 
are  but  of  hard  clay,  and  are  much  out  of  repair.  The 
city  contains  about  2500  houses.  Beyond  the  bridge, 
a  Little  way  off,  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Kashgar, 
:  e  d  a  large  extent  of  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tuman,  and  the  walls  of  which  ever:  now 
are  12  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  twice  that  in  height. 
This  city — Aski  Shahr  as  it  is  now  called — v. 
in  1514  by  Mirza  Ababakar  on  the  approach  of  Sultan 
Said  Khan's  invading  army.  About  2  miles  to  the  north 
beyond  the  river  is  tie  shime  of  Hazrat  Afak,  th 

»  of  the  country,  who  died  and   was  buried  here  in 
1693.       I.  m  faced  with  blue  and 

white  glazed  tiles,  standing  under  the  shade  of  some  magni- 
ficent silver  poplars.     About  it  Yakut  Beg  erected  a  com- 
modious college,  mosque,  aud  monastery,  the  whole  being 
surrounded  by  rich  orchards,  fruit  gardens,  and  vim 
The  Yangi  Shahr  of  Kasl  i  its  name  implies,  quite 

modern,  having  been  built  in  1838.     It  is  of  ol 
running  north  and  south,  and  is  entered  by  a  singi 
way.     The  walls   are  lofty  and  massive,  and  topped  by 
turrets,  while  on  each  side  is  a  projecting  bastion  to  protect 
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the  curtains  by  a  flank  fire.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by 
a  deep  and  wide  ditch,  which  can  be  filled  from  the  river, 
at  the  risk,  however,  of  bringing  down  the  whole  structure, 
for  the  walls  are  of  mud,  and  stand  upon  a  porous  sandv 
©oil.  In  the  time  of  the  Chinese,  before  Yakub  Beg's  sway, 
Yaogi  Shahr  held  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  men,  and 
was  the  residence  of  the  amba  n  or  governor.  Yakub 
erected  his  orda  or  palace  on  the  site  of  the  amban's 
residence,  and  two  huudred  ladies  of  his  harem  occupied  a 
commodious  enclosure  hard  by.  The  mixture  of  the  various 
types  seen  in  the  markets  of  Kashgar  has  struck  mov**- 
than  one  traveller.  A  square-faced  flat-nosed  Calmuck,  with 
high  cheek  bones  and  a  ruddy  hairless  countenance,  stands 
next  to  an  Afghan  of  gigantic  proportions,  with  nut-brown 
complexion,  handsome  features,  and  glossy  black  beard, 
while  one's  eye  rests  next  on  the  fair,  full  face  and  Dutch 
built  frame  of  the  Andijani,  who  is  jostled  in  turn  by  the 
familiar  black-skinned  and  oily-faced  Hindustani  Mussul- 
man, the  muddy-complexioned  opium-smoking  Chinaman, 
and  the  brown-skinned  bewhiskered  and  gentle-looking 
Badakslii,  with  high  full  forehead,  long  arched  finely 
carved  nose  and  oval  face  of  the  true  Aryan  stamp.  The 
population  of  Kashgar  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Sir 
Douglas  Forsyth's  mission  in  1873  was  about  112,000. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  Chinese  rule  in  1865  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  Kashgar  declined,  and  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  profitable  arts  altogether  disappeared. 
Silk  culture  and  carpet  manufacture  have  flourished  for 
ages  at  Khotan,  and  the  products  always  find  a  ready  sale 
at  Kashgar.  Other  manufactures  consist  of  a  strong 
coarse  cotton  cloth  called  lluim  (which  forms  the  dress  of 
the  common  people,  and  for  winter  wear  is  padded  with 
cotton  and  quilted),  boots  and  shoes,  saddlery,  felts,  furs 
and  sheep  skins  made  up  into  cloaks,  and  various  articles 
of  domestic  use.  A  curious  street  sight  in  Kashgar  is  pre- 
sented by  the  hawkers  of  meat  pies,  pastry,  and  sweet- 
meats, which  they  trundle  about  on  hand-barrows  just  as 
their  counterparts  do  in  Europe  ;  while  the  knife-grinder's 
cart,  and  the  vegetable  seller  with  his  tray  or  basket  on  his 
head,  recall  exactly  similar  itiuerant  traders  further  west. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Kashgar  of  which  we  have  any  authen- 
tic record  is  during  the  second  period  of  ascendency  of  the  Han 
dynasty,  when  the  Chinese  general  P.»n-Shan  conquered  and  wrested 
frsm  the  hands  of  their  masters  the  Hiungnu,  Yutieu  (Khotan), 
Sjlei  (Kishgar),  and  a  group  of  states  iu  the  Tarim  basin  almost 
i  p  to  the  foot  of  the  Tliian  Shan  mountains.  Tins  happened  in  76 
3.C.,  about  the  time  that  the  Chinese  and  Roman  empires  attained 
their  furthest  expansion  of  dominion  westward  and  eastward  respec- 
tively, and  were  separated  only  by  the  breadth  of  the  Caspian. 
Kashgar  lies  in  the  country  which  Ptolemy  calls  Scythia  beyond 
the  lmaus  ;  in  this  lie  has  a  Kasia  JRegio,  possibly  exhibiting  the 
name  whence  Kashgar  is  formed.  Next  ensues  a  long  epoch  of 
obscurity.  Tin  ( 'h;:i.--c  Inst  their  hold  oyer  the  western  provinces, 
aud  Ptolemy  fcmnd  no  successor  to  continue  his  investigations  into 
tb-  countries  of  the  far  East.  Iu  634  Tai-tsung  re-established 
Chinese  sway  over  eastern  Turkestan  and  Sulci  (Kashgar),  and 
other  places  were  converted  into  garrison  towns.  It  was  shortly 
after  this  that  MwenT.sang  passed  through  Kashgar  (which  he  calls 
Kie-sba)  on  his  return  journey  from  India  to  China.  The  Buddhist 
religion,  then  fast  decaying  in  India,  was  working  its  way  to  a  new 
growth  in  China,  and  contemporaneously  the  Nestorian  Christians 
were  establishing  bishoprics  at  Herat,  Merv,  and  Samarkand,  whence 
they  subsequently  proceeded  to  Kashgar,  and  finally  to  China  itself. 
In  the  8th  century  came  the  Arab  iuvasion  from  the  west,  and  we 
find  Kashmir  and  Turkestan  lending  assistance  to  the  reigning 
queen  of  Bokhara,  to  enable  her  to  repel  the  enemy.  But  although 
the  Mohammedan  religion  from  the  very  commencement  sustained 
ofcrcks,  it  nevertheless  made  its  weight  felt  upon  the  independent 
states  of  Turkoman  to  the  north  and  east,  and  thus  acquired  a 
steadily  grow  tag  influence,  which,  aided  as  it  was  through  the  chan- 
nels of  trade,  facilitated  the  spread  of  the  faith,  and  brought  it  into 
serious  collision  with  the  Chinese  religion,  a  struggle  which  has  en- 
dured down  to  our  day,  and  can  by  no  means  be  said  to  be  unlikely 
to  recur.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  close  of  the  10th  century 
that  [slam  W08  established  at  Kashgar,  when  a  prince  of  the  here- 
ditary family  of  Bughra  Khan  became  a  convert  thereto,  and  en- 
forced it  upon  his  subjects  at  the  point  of  the  sword.     Ai'mr  on 


interval,  during  which  the  Katn  Khitai,  a  nomad  race  from  tho 
north-east  under  rulers  called  the  Gur  Khans,  became  suzerains  of 
Kashgar,  the  growing  power  of  Jenghiz  Khan  began  to  overspread 
the  Kashgar  borders.  This  great  conqueror  in  the  space  of  six  years 
overran  the  entire  country  from  Azerbijan  on  the  west  to  the  Indus 
on  the  east,  and  from  the  steppes  of  Kipchak  on  the -north  to  Seis- 
tan  on  the  south,  laying  waste  and  butchering  with  a  ferocity  which 
is  said  to  have  left  its  traces  for  centuries  after.  The  invasion  of 
Janghiz  Khan  had  given  a  decided  check  to  the  progress  of  the 
M'/hammedan  creed,  but  on  his  death,  and  during  the  rule  of  the 
Chaghatai  Khans,  who  became  converts  to  that  faith,  Islam  begau 
to  reassert  its  ascendency.  In  1389-90  Timur  the  Mughal  under- 
took a  campaign  for  the  conquest  of  Aloghulistan,  and  one  of  his 
armies  ravaged  Kashgar,  Andijan,  and  the  intervening  country. 
Moghulistac  was  at  this  time  under  the  governorship  of  Khudadad, 
a  beneficent  and  popular  ruler,  who  at  a  later  date  entertained  the 
famous  embassy  sent  from  Shah  Rukh  to  the  emperor  of  China. 
Kashgar  next  passed  through  a  troublous  time,  and  in  1514,  ox 
the  invasion  of  the  Khan  Sultan  Said,  was  destroyed  by  Mirza 
Ababakar,  who  with  the  aid  of  ten  thousand  men  built  the  new 
fort  with  massive  defences  higher  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Tuman. 
The  dynasty  of  the  Chaghatai  Khans  collapsed  in  1572  by  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  country  between  rival  representatives;  and  soon 
after  two  powerful  Khojah  factions,  the  White  and  Black  Moun- 
taineers (-*■&  and  Kara  Taghluk),  arose,  whose  dissensions  and  war- 
fares, with  the  intervention  of  the  Calmucks  of  Zungaria,  fill  up 
the  history  till  1759,  when  a  Chinese  army  from  Hi  invaded  the 
country,  and,  after  perpetrating  wholesale  massacres,  finally  con- 
solidated their  authority  by  settling  therein  Chinese  emigrants, 
together  with  a  Slauihu  garrison.  The  Chinese  had  thoughts  of 
pushing  their  conquests  towards  western  Turkestan  and  Samarkand* 
the  chiefs  of  which  sent  to  ask  assistance  of  the  Afghan  king 
Ahmed  Shah.  This  monarch  despatched  an  embassy  to  Peking  t« 
demand  the  restitution  of  the  Mohammedan  states  of  Central  Asia, 
but  the  embassy  was  not  well  received,  and  Ahmed  Shah  was  too 
much  engaged  with  the  Sikhs  to  attempt  to  enforce  his  demands 
by  alius.  The  Chinese  continued  to  hold  Kashgar,  with  sundry 
interruptions  from  Mohammedan  revolts, — one  of  the  most  serious 
occurring  in  18*27,  when  the  territory  was  invaded  and  the  city 
taken 'by  Jahanghir  Khojah;  Chang-lung,  however,  the  Chinese 
general  of  1 11,  recovered  possession  of  Kashgar  and  the  other  revolted 
cities  in  1828.  A  revolt  in  1829  under  Mohammed  Ali  Khan  and 
Yusuf,  brother  of  Jahanghir,  was  more  successful,  and  resulted  in  the 
concession  of  several  important  trade  privileges  to  the  Mohammedanc 
of  the  district  of  Alty  Shahr  (the  "six  cities"),  as  it  was  then  nanifd. 
Until  1846  the  country  enjoyed  peace  under  the  just  and  liberal 
rule  of  Zahir-ud-din,  the  Chinese  governor,  but  in  that  year  a  fresh 
Khojah  revolt  under  Kath  Tora  Jed  to  his  making  himself  master 
of  the  city,  with  circumstances  of  unbridled  licence  and  oppn  ssiou. 
His  reign  was,  however,  brief,  for  at  the  end  of  seventy-five  da  vs,  on 
the  approach  of  the  Chinese,  he  .tied  back  to  Khokand  amid  the 
jeers  of  the  inhabitants.  The  last  of  the  Khojah  revolts  (1857)  was 
of  about  equal  duration  with  the  previous  one,  and  took  place  under 
Wali- Khan,  a  degraded  debauchee,  and  the  murderer  of  the  lamented 
traveller  Adolf  Schlogintweit.  The  great  Xungani  revolt,  or  insur- 
rection of  the  Chinese  Mohammedans,  which  broke  out  in  1862  iru 
Kan  sub,  spread  rapidly  to  Zungaria  and  through  the  line  of  towns 
in  the  Tarim  basin.  The  TungaL:  troops  in  Varkan  '  rose,  awl 
(10th  August  1863)  massacred  some  seven  thousand  Chinese,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  Kashgar,  rising  in  their  turn  against  their 
masters,  invoked  the  anl  of  Sadik  Beg,  a  Kirghiz  chief,  who  was 
reinforced  by  Buzmg  Khan,  the  heir  of  Jahanghir,  and  Yakub  Beg, 
his  general,  thes-1  being  despatched  at  Sadik's  r<  [nest  by  the  ruler  of 
Khokand  to  raise  what  troops  they  rould  to  aid  his  Mohammedan 
friends  iu  Kashgar.  Sadik  Be<x  soon  repented  of  having  asked  for 
a  Khojah,  and  eventually  marched  against  Kashgar,  win.  h  by  this 
time  had  succumbed  to  Buzurs  Khan  and  Yakub  Reg,  but  was  !<■• 
feated  and  driven  back  to  Khokand.  Buzurg  Khan  delivered  him- 
self up  to  indolence  and  debauchery,  but  Y  ikub  Beg,  with  singular 
energy  audperscverance,  made  himst  If  master  of  Yangi  Shahr,  Yttngi- 
Hissar,  Yarkand,  and  other  towns,  and  eventually  became  soli 
of  the  country,  Buzurg  Khan  proving  himself  totally  unfitted  for 
the  post  of  ruler.  Kashgar  and  the  other  cities  of  the  Tarim  basin 
remained  under  Yakub  Beg's  rule  until  1877,  when  the  Chinese 
regained  possession  of  their  ancient  dominions  after  a  campaign 
which,  originally  organized  years  before,  and  conducted  in  the 
most  leisurely  fashion,  was  characteristic  of  the  measured  tenacity 
and  resolution  with  winch  this  nation  follow  up  a  settled  policy. 
Since  the  reoccupatiou  of  the  country  by  the  Chinese,  trade  has 
much  declined,  especially  with  India,  this  traffic  being  regarded  as 
illegal  by  the  Chinese  authorities.  Heavy  exactions  are  made  for 
military  purposes,  and  considerable  emigration  has  taken  place  to 
Ladak  and  India.  (C.  E.  D.  B.) 

KASHf,  the  name  given  to  the  glazed  and  coloured 
ornamentation  of  Mohammedan  buildings  in  parts  of  Persia 
and  India,  and  to  the  art  oi   making  it.     The  work  is  of 
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two  kinds — un  clay  (bricks  or  tiles),  and  on  cakes  of  lime 
mortar.  For  surface*  of  one  colour,  domes,  <kc,  both 
kinds  are  used,  differing  only  in  the  shape  of  the  tiles  or 
mortar-cikes.  Figured  patterns  are  ditferently  treated 
with  the  different  materials.  On  clay  tiles,  the  designs 
with  their  several  colours  are  laid  on  by  stencilling,  and 
the  tile  then  glazed.  Designs  in  coloured  mortar  work 
have  each  separate  piece  of  colour  on  a  separate  cake  of 
hardened  mortar,  cut  to  the  required  shape ;  and  these, 
glazed  separately,  are  afterwards  cemented  together  on  the 
walls  of  the  building,  or  first  made  up  into  complete  panels, 
which  are  then  set  in  their  place  on  the  walls.  The  designs 
are  commonly  foliage  and  flowers,  or  geometrical  figures 
.\nd  interlacing  arabesques,  and  inscriptions  in  Arabic  and 
Persian  characters,  and  are,  many  of  them,  very  beautiful. 

The  colours  chiefly  used  are  blue,  green,  yellow,  purple, 
brown,  and  white.  A  tile  is  first  painted  over  with  a 
very  fine  clay  paste,  to  make  a  smooth  surface  on  which 
to  apply  the  colour ;  and  similarly  the  little  mortar  cakes 
are  first  painted,  on  the  side  to  be  coloured,  with  a  thin 
liquid  glass.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  defect  in  this  part  of 
the  process,  or  to  imperfect  burning,  that  the  tile  figured 
work  on  some  old  buildings,  particularly  on  the  south  side, 
has  flaked  off.  The  glazed  work  on  mortar,  and  on  tiles  of 
one  colour,  is  generally  more  permanent. 

The  best  specimens  of  kashl  work  in  India  are  at  Tatta 
and  Hyderabad  in  Sind,  and  at  Multan  and  Lahore  in  the 
Punjab.  There  are  also  buildings  thus  oinamented,  chiefly 
of  the  time  of  Akbar  and  Jahangfr  (16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies), at  Delhi,  Agra,  Gwalior,  and  some  other  places,  but 
the  best  and  most  numerous  are  in  the  western  proviuces 
above  named,  particularly  at  Lahore  and  at  Tatta.  The 
buildings  at  Lahore  having  the  finest  figured  kashi  work 
are  the  mosque  of  Wazir  Khan,  the  gateways  of  certain  old 
pleasure  gardens,  and  the  Gola  Sarai.  There  is  a  tomb 
at  the  same  place  (the  tomb  of  Abd'  ur  Razzak)  built  in 
the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  blue  dome,  its  covering  being  of  clay  bricks  coloured 
blue  on  the  narrow  exposed  face.  Another,  built  about 
fifty  years  later  (the  tomb  of  Shah  Miisa),  is  known  as  the 
green  dome.  It  is  covered  with  little  mortar  blocks,  in 
shape  half  cylinders,  coloured  and  glazed  on  the  flat  face, 
and  with  two  deep  nicks  on  the  rounded  back  to  give  a 
hold  on  the  plaster  in  which  they  are  set.  A  celebrated 
toinb  at  Meshhed  in  northern  Persia  bears  the  same  name, 
and  likewise  another  at  Kirman ;  the  domes  of  these 
I  i  iklings,  however,  though  called  green,  are  in  reality 
blue.  At  Tatta  the  kashf  work  is  all  on  clay  tiles ;  there 
is  no  inlaid  work  of  coloured  mortar.  The  finest  of  the 
buildings  at  Tatta,  a  mosque  built  by  Shah  Jahfin,  has 
lately  had  the  defective  parts  of  the  figured  tile-work 
restored. 

The  art  is  now  carried  on  at  Tatta,  at  Hala,  a  village.  30 
miles  north  of  Hyderabad,  and  at  a  few  other  places. 

KASHIN,  a  district  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Tver,  125  miles  north-east  of  the  government  town,  near 
the  Kashinka,  a  subtributary  of  the  Volga.  A  consider- 
able trade  is  carried  on  in  the  despatch  of  grain  to  St 
Petersburg.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and 
three  monastic  establishments.  .Kashin,  first  mentioned 
about  1238,  was  in  the  14th  century  a  separate  principality 
which  contended  with  Tver  for  pre-eminence  in  the  region. 
There  are  still  some  remains  of  the  defences  erected  in 
1661.  Population,  according  to  St  Petersburg  Calendar 
for  1874,  7346. 

KASHKAR,  also  called  Chitral,  from  the  residence 
of  the  prince,  a  high-lying  Mohammedan  state  among  the 
spurs  of  Hindu  Rush,  has  been  already  spoken  of  under 
Hindu  Kush  (vol.  xi.  p.  838).  Since  that  was  published, 
a  work  (Tribes  if  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  Calcutta,  1880)  h.w 


lome  from  the  pen  of  Major  Biddulph,  the  only  European 
known  to  have  visited  the  state,  and  we  here  enter  a  very 
tew  corrections  or  new  particulars  from  his  work.  The 
geographical  position  of  Kashkar  is  likely  to  give  it  great 
interest  in  the  future.  A  considerable  part  of  Lpper 
Kashkar  belongs  to  Yassin,  in  the  Gilgit  basin  (see  Gilgit, 
voL  x.  p.  597).  Indeed  the  left  bank  of  the  Chitral 
river,  down  to  within  20  miles  of  Chitral  itself,  belongs  to 
Yassin.  The  chief  place  of  this  Upper  Kashkar  is  Mastuj 
(vol.  x.  p.  596).  The  rulers  of  the  two  states  are  of  the 
same  blood,  sprung  from  a  Khorasani  adventurer  who  im- 
migrated hither  about  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century, 
aud  are  respectively  descended  from  two  brothers  of  his 
family,  Shah  Kator  and  Shah  Khushwakt,  who  lived  a 
century  later.  The  two  royal  families  are  hence  known 
as  Katore  and  K kHshwaJite  respectively  ;  they  generally 
act  in  concert,  though  neither  is  dependent  on  the  other. 
We  know  not  the  origin  of  the  former  name,  but  most 
probably  it  is  connected  with  an  ancient  tribal  name  in 
Kafiristan  (q.v. ).  The  ruler  of  Chitral  is  known  both 
as  Miltiar,  or  "  Prince,"  and  by  the  pretentious  title  of 
Budshah.  He  has  five  viziers,  of  whom  the  chief,  or 
Dewanbegi,  has  charge  of  the  king's  slave-agency,  an 
important  part  of  the  reigning  system.  Under  this  the 
rulers  of  Chitral  have  come  to  regard  the  sale  of  their 
subjects  as  a  legitimate  and  ordinary  supplement  to  their 
revenue.  But  of  late  the  market  has  become  circumscribed. 
The  population  of  the  kingdom  is  estimated  at  200,000, 
not  including  the  tributary  tribe  of  Bashgali  Kafirs,  who 
occupy  a  nearly  parallel  valley  on  the  west,  confluent  with 
that  of  Kashkar.  The  ethnology  of  Kashkar  is  very 
intricate.  The  largest,  and  probably  aboriginal,  population 
are  called  Kho.  Their  language,  Khowdr,  is  closely  allied 
to  the  dialects  of  the  Kafir  tribes.  There  are  also  tribes  in 
a  depressed  position,  immigrants  from  the  other  side  of  the 
watershed,  and  speaking  the  language  of  Munjan,  a  hill 
canton  of  the  Oxus  valley,  calling  themselves  Yidyhdh. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  is  a  race,  also  with  a  peculiar 
language,  called  Gabar  (mentioned  by  Sultan  Baber),  and 
some  broken  tribes  of  Siahposh,  etc.  All  these  constitute 
the  lower  or  ryot  class,  who  alone  pay  regular  revenue, 
cannot  hold  slaves,  and  are  styled  fakir  mushkin  ("  poor 
beggars ").  Above  them  are  several  privileged  classes, 
descended  from  the  founders  of  the  reigning  family,  or  from 
older  ruling  families  also  of  foreign  blood.  We  may  add 
that  Chitral  is  identical  with  the  Shany-mi  of  Hweu  Tsang 
(644  A.r> ),  see  J.  K.  As.  Soc,  new  ser.,  vol.  vi.  p.  114.  A 
somewhat  later  Chinese  record  gives,  as  an  alternative  name 
of  Shang-mi,  Khiu-wei,  which  evidently  contains  the  Kho 
just  mentioned.  In  this  Kho  also  we  have  probably  an  ele- 
ment of  Choaspes,  the  Greek  name  of  the  Chitral  river. 
A  singular  point  in  Chitral  history  is  the  fact  that  it  was 
i;  vaded  by  a  Chinese  army  about  the  middle  of  last 
century,  probably  in  1759-60,  and  continued  to  send 
occasional  tribute  to  China  at  least  to  1769,  i.e.,  twelve 
years  after  the  battle  of  Plassy.  This  was  brought  to 
notice  by  the  present  writer  in  1872  (J.  K.  (f.  &'.,  xlii. 
4  7  7),  when  tracing  the  curious  history  of  the  name  liolnr. 
And  now  Major  Biddulph  has  found  in  the  country  itself 
the  memory  of  the  Chinese  invasion,  and  thus  entire 
corroboration  of  the  identification  of  the  Chinese  Polonil 
or  Bolor  with  Kashkar.  (h.  v.) 

KASHMlK,  or  Ca'.hmere,  an  elevated  and  enclosed 
valleyT  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  north  of  the  Punjab. 
It  is  surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  with  one  opening  on  the 
west,  by  which  flows  out  from  the  valley  the  river  Jhelum. 
The  enclosing  hills  on  the  r.orth  and  east  belong  to 
the  Bara  Lacha  chain,  and  on  their  outer  side  is  the 
broad  mountainous  region  which  holds  the  valley  of  the 
upj/er  Indus,  and  which,  beyond  the  Indus,  culminates  in 
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the  great  parallel  range  of  Karakorum  or  Mustagh.  Ou 
the  west  and  south,  the  hill  boundary,  which  joins  the 
other  half  of  the  enclosure  at  the  south-east  end  of  the 
valley,  is  the  Panjal  or  Panchal  range,  which  on  its  outer 
side  sends  down  its  branches  southward,  through  the 
Jamii  territory,  to  the  plains  of  the  Punjab.  The  length 
of  the  Kashmir  valley,  including  the  inner  slopes  of  its 
surrounding  hills,  is  about  120  miles  from  north-west  to 
south-east.  Its  greatest  width  is  about  75  miles.  The 
low  and  comparatively  level  floor  of  the  basin  is  84  miles 
long  and  20  to  24  miles,  broad.  Its  lowest  part  is  5200 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  mean  height  6000  feet. 

This  valley  is  but  a  small  portion,  in  area,  of  the 
dominions  of  the  mahardja  of  Kashmir,  which,  in  addition 
to  the  Jamii  territory  on  the  south  (the  previous  posses- 
sion of  the  present  maharaja's  father,  Ghulab  Singh,  before 
he  acquired  Kashmir),  include  Baltistan  and  Gilgit  on  the 
north,  and  Kishtwar  and  Ladakon  the  east.  On  the  west 
Kashmir  is  separated  from  the  valley  of  Kkagan  by  a  con- 
tinuous range  of  high  hills,  and  from  the  British  district  of 
Hazara  by  the  river  Jhelutn. 

Jamii,  to  which  Kashmir  was  annexed  in  18-46,  occupies 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Panjal  range,  with  a  strip  of 
plain  country  at  their  foot,  and  extends  about  220  miles 
from  east  to  west,  with  a  greatest  direct  breadth,  north  to 
south,  of  about  75  miles.  All  the  rest  of  the  maharaja's 
dominions  is  hill  country. 

The  hills  forming  the  northern  half-circuit  of  the  Kashmir 
valley,  and  running  beyond,  include  many  lofty  mountain 
masses  and  peaks,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which,  a  little 
outside  the  confines  of  Kashmir,  is  Nanga  Parbat,  a 
grand  hill  (35°  15'  N.,  74°  35'  E.),  rising  20,629  feet 
above  the  sea,  with  an  extensive  area  of  glacier  on  its 
eastern  face.  The  great  ridge  which  is  thrown  off  to  the 
south-west  by  Nanga  Parbat  rises,  at  a  distance  of  12  miles, 
to  another  summit  20,740  feet  in  height,  from  which  run 
south-west  and  south-east  the  ridges  which  are  the  northern 
watershed  boundary  of  Kashmir.  The  former  range,  after 
running  70  miles  south-west,  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Kishnnganga  and  the  Kunhar  or  Nain-siikh,  turns  south- 
ward, closely  pressing  the  river  Jhelum,  after  it  has  received 
the  Kishanganga,  with  a  break  a  few  miles  further  south 
which  admits  the  Kunhar.  This  range  presents  several 
prominent  summits,  the  two  highest  16,487  and  15,544 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  range  which  runs  south-east  from 
the  junction  peak  ab  ive  mentioned  divides  the  valley  of 
the  Kishanganga  from  that  of  the  Astor  and  other  tribu- 
taries of  the  Indus.  The  highest  points  on  this  range, 
where  it  skirts  Kashmir,  are  16,795,  16,930,  and  17  202 
feet  above  the  sea.  For  a  distance  of  more  than  50  miles 
from  Nanga  Parbat  there  are  no  glaciers  on  this  range ; 
thence  eastward  they  increase  ;  one,  near  the  Zoji-I.i  Pass,  is 
only  10,850  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mountains  at  the  east 
end   o(   the  valley,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  drain 
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itary  of  the  Cheuab.    The  highest  part  of  this  i 
boundary  is  14,700   feet.       There  are  no  glaciers.       The 
:    point  on  the  Panjal  rnnze,  which  forms  the  south 
and  south'.  try,  is  15,523  feet  above  the 
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north-westward  through   the  middle  of  the  valley.     Aftei 
a  slow  mul   winding  course  it   expauds,  about    ". 
below  Sriing-ir,  over  a  slight  depres*iou  in  the  plain    and 
forms  the  Wrtlar  Like  and  marsh,  which  is  of   ill-defined 
extent,  but  may  bo  called  about  10  mile*  long  and  G 

Is  which   this  lake  touches  at  its  north  end  civc  it 

a  more  defined  margin  on  that  side.     Leaving  the  lake  on 

lie,  near  the  town   of  Sopttr,  the  rivet 

pursues  its  sluggish  course  south-weM  ward,  nh«ut  18  mile.-, 


to  the  gorge  at  Baramiila.  From  this  point  the  stream  is 
more  rapid  through  the  narrow  valley  which  conducts  it 
westward  75  miles  to  Muzaffarabjld,  where  it  turns  sharply 
south,  joined  by  the  Kishanganga.  At  Islamabad,  about 
40  miles  above  Srinagar,  the  river  is  5400  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  at  Srinagar  5235  feet.  It  has  thus  a  fall  of 
about  4  feet  per  mile  in  this  part  of  its  course.  For  the 
next  24  miles  to  the  Wiilar  lake,  and  thence  to  Baramiila, 
its  fall  is  only  about  2£  feet  in  the  mile.  On  the  80  miles 
of  the  river  in  the  flat  valley  between  Islamabad  and  Bara- 
miila there  is  much  boat  traffic  ;  but  none  below  Baramiila, 
till  the  river  comes  out  into  the  plains. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  this  low  narrow  plain  of  the 
Jhelum  is  a  broad  hilly  tract  between  which  and  the  higher 
boundary  range  runs  the  Kishanganga  river.  Near  the 
east  end  of  this  interior  hilly  tract,  and  connected  with  the 
higher  range,  is  one  summit  17,839  feet.  Around  this 
peak  and  between  the  ridges  which  run  from  it  are  many 
small  glaciers.  These  heights  look  down  on  one  side  into 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Sind  river,  and  on  another  into 
the  valley  of  the  Lidar,  wdiich  join  the  Jhelum.  Among 
the  hills  north  of  Srinagar  rises  one  conspicuous  mountain 
mass,  16,903  feet  in  height,  from  which  on  its  north  side 
descend  tributaries  of  the  Kishanganga,  and  on  the  south 
the  Wangat  river,  which  flows  into  the  Sind.  By  these 
rivers  and  their  numerous  affluents  the  whole  valley  of 
Kashmir  is  watered  abundantly. 

Around  the  foot  of  many  spurs  of  the  hills  which  run 
down  on  the  Kashmir  plain  are  pieces  of  low  table-land, 
which  are  called  Icarewa.  These  terraces  vary  in  height 
at  different  parts  of  the  valley  from  100  to  300  feet  above 
the  alluvial  plain.  Those  which  are  near  each  other  are 
mostly  about  the  same  level,  and  separated  by  deep  ravines. 
•  The  level  plain  in  the  middle  of  the  Kashmir  valley  is 
fine  clay  and  sand,  with  water-worn  pebbles.  '  The  karewas 
consist  of  horizontal  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  the  lacustrine 
nature  of  which  is  shown  by  the  shells  which  they  contain. 
The  hills  surrounding  the  valley  are  chiefly  gneiss  and 
schists.  In  the  Lidar  valley  are  slate  and  sandstones  of 
the  Carboniferous  period  over  green  slate  of  a  period 
corresponding  to  Silurian.  The  irregular  ridges  of  the 
Panjal  range  are  granite  and  gneiss,  with  schists  and  slates. 
Limestone  is  found  in  parts  of  the  east  and  west  ends  of 
the  valley,  and  in  the  hills  upon  the  .Manas  Bal  lake.  In 
various  places  are  marks  of  glacial  action,  down  to  a  height 
of  about  500  feet  above  the  level  part  of  the  basin.  From 
the  plain  rise  isolated  hills  of  trap ;  among  these  are  the 
Hari  Parbat  and  the  Takht-i-Suliman  at  Srfnagnr,  on  the 
former  of  which  stands  the  fort,  and  on  the  latter  a  con- 
spicuous and  well  known  ancient  Hindu  temple.  No 
fossils  have  been  found  in  Kashmir  below  the  rocks  of  the 
Carboniferous  period.  The  chief  mineral  resources  of  the 
maharaja's  dominions  are  outside  the  Kashmir  valley, 
specially  in  Lad.ik. 

Ln  the  hills  of  the  north  boundary  are  two  passes,  the 
Burzil  (13,500  feet)  and  the  Kamri  (13,200).  By  the 
former  is  the  direct  route  between  Srinagar  and  Iskardo, 
[t  is  u  ually  practicable  only  between  loth  July  and  15th 
September      The  road  from  Srinagar  to  Le  in  Ladal 

by  the  Ziji-la  Pass  (11,300  feet),  near  the  north-cast  co i 

of  the  valley.  Only  a  short  piece  of  the  road,  where  snow 
accumulates,  prevents  this  pass  being  used  all  the  year. 
At  the  south-cast  end  of  the  valley  are  three  passe',  the 
Murgil  (11,000  feet),  the  Hhksar  (13,313),  and  the  Mmbul 
(ll.-ViO).  all  leading  over  to-the  valleys  bl  the Chen.'ib  and 
the  Ravi  South  of  Islamabad,  on  the  direct  route  to 
Jamii  and  Sialkdt,  is  the  Banih.l]  IVs  (0200  feet). 
Further  west  on  the  Panjal  range  is  the  Pir  Panj.il  or 
Panchal  Pass  (1 1,400  feet),  with  a  Becoud  pa>-,'the  Rattan 
Pir  (8200  feet),  across  a  second  ridge  about  15  miles  south- 
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west  of  the  other.  Between  the  two  passes  is  the  beauti- 
fully situated  fort  of  R.iramgali  and  a  well-known  rest- 
house  for  travellers.  This  place  is  in  the  domaiu  of  Raja 
Moti  Singh  of  Hunch,  cousin  and  tributary  of  the  maharaja 
»f  Kashmir.  At  liajaori,  south  of  these  passes,  the  road 
divides:  one  line  leads  to  Rhimbar  and  Gujrat,  the  other 
to  Janiti  and  Sialkot  by  Akmtr.  Next,  south-west  of 
Baraiuuai,  is  the  Hajji  Pir  Pass  (S.'iOO  feet),  by  which 
crosses  the  road  to  Punch.  From  Punch  one  road  leads 
down  to  the  plains  at  the  town  of  .Ihelum,  another  east- 
ward through  the  hills  to  the  Rattan  Pit  1'ass  and  Rajaori. 
Lastly  tbero  is  the  river  pass  of  the  Jhelum,  which  is  the 
easy  route  from  the  valley  westward,  having  two  ways 
down  to  the  plains,  one  by  Muzaifarab.'id  and  the  Hazara 
valley  to  Hassan  Abdal,  the  other  by  the  British  hill 
station  of  Marri  (Murrec)  to  Rawal  Pindi. 

The  valley  of  Kashmir,  sheltered  from  the  south-west 
monsoon  by  the  Banjul  range,  has  not  the  periodical  rains 
of  India.  Its  rainfall  is  irregular,  greatest  in  the  spring 
months.  Occasional  heavy  storms  in  the  monsoon  pass 
over  the  crests  of  the  Panj.il  aud  give  heavy  rain  on  the 
elevated  plateaus  on  the  Kashmir  side.  And  again  clouds 
pass  over  the  valley  uud  arc  arrested  by  the  higher  hills 
an  the  north-east  side,  on  which  they  pour  themselves. 
Snow  falls  on  the  surrounding  hills  at  intervals  from 
October  to  March,  and  sometimes  in  great  quantity.  In 
the  valley  the  first  snow  generally  falls  about  the  end  of 
December,  aud  never  to  any  great  amount.  The  highest 
monthly  average  of  temperature  from  May  to  October,  at 
Srinagarivis  Slj"  in  the  shade  at  noon.  There  has  been  no 
regular  winter  register ;  but  the  temperature  is  never  very 
low. 

For  all  crops  except  rice,  which  is  irrigated,  the  rain  is 
ordinarily  sufficient.  Barley,  sown  in  November,  ripens  in 
June,  wheat  in  July.  Kice,  sown  in  May  and  dune,  ripens 
in  October.  Millet,  maize,  and  buckwheat,  also  turnips, 
pease,  and  mustard,  are  grown  in  considerable  quantity. 

There  is  no  natural  forest  in  the  level  parts  of  the  valley. 
Of  the  cultivated  trees  the  finest  is  the  plane  (cltinar), 
which  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  of  great  beauty.  The 
principal  other  trees  of  the  valley  ate  the  poplar,  willow, 
,  walnut,  apple,  pear,  quince,  apricot,  cherry,  mul- 
berry. Vines  are  grown  extensively,  commonly  trained 
i:  i'ar  trees.     There  are  many  kinds  of  grape.     On  the 

hills  around  are  deodar,  Piniis  gjccntsa  and  Geianluitut, 
i  11  ebOiana,  hazel,  birch,  viburnum,  juniper,  rose,  Arc. 
The  herbaceous  plants  and  flowers  are  very  numerous. 
The  umbelliferous  plant  called  imuigos,  growing  on  the 
drier  hills,  is  much  valued  as  winter  food  for  sheep.  In 
spring  the  bright  orange-coloured  colchicum  shows  itself 
in  great  quantity  ;  and  in  autumn  are  seen  many  ac 
saffron  with  its  beautiful  light  purple  flowers,  grown  in 
large  fields  divided  into  small  square  beds.  Saffron  was 
among   the   articles    of   annual    tribute    to   the 

ore.     TI  e  Dal  lake  ;lt  Srinagar  is  full  of  reeds  and 
P 
On  this  lake  there  nig  gardens:  a  .shallow  layer 

of  soil  on  sheets  of  the  lilies  is  made 

to  grow   '  •■'    •  Hie  i 

or  horned    water  nut  <  ),  which  grows  in 

great  quantity  in  all  the  lakes,  is  much  used  for  food,  pie- 
pared  in  vail  i  hops  have  been  grown 
experimentally  for  the  Mum  e  Brewery  Company,  with  fair 
success,  in  five  different  parts  of  the  valley. 

Much  has  been  said  and  wril  the  beauty  of  the 

vale  of  Kashmir.  Spring  encircles  a  fresh,  green,  smiling 
valley  with  a  noble  belt  of  glistening  snow-capped  ridges  ; 
autumn  fills  the  eye  with  the  wonderful  richness  of  the 
many-coloui  Al   all  times  flows  on   the  quiet 

glassy  river,  showing  back  the  groves  and  avenues  upon  its 


banks,  the  strange  tall  shadowy  wooden  houses,"  and  tho 
craggy  hills.  There  is  no  place  or  season  which  has  not 
something  to  show  of  real  beauty.  The  rapturous  praises  of 
Mohammedan  writers  may  be  often  extravagant ;  and  it  is 
with  some  of  their  materials,  reproduced  with  more  modern 
additions,  that  Moore  has  built  up  great  part  of  his  romance ; 
still  few  will  really  think  that  here  extravagance  aud  fiction 
have  left  truth  much  too  far  behind. 

Many  Englishmen  every  year  resort  to  Kashmir  for 
shooting.  The  game  is  in  consequence  now  only  to  be 
found  within  reduced  areas  of  the  more  secluded  little 
valleys  and  more  difficult  hill  sides,  and  many  sportsmen 
now  cross  over  into  Lad.-ik.  The  animals  chiefly  sought  in 
both  countries  are  the  Unis  amnion,  Ovi*  poll,  antelope,  ibex 
vidv-hhor  or  wild  goat,  musk  deer,  Tibetan  stag,  brown 
and  black  bear,  and  leopard.  In  various  parts  of  Kashmir 
are  to  be  found  the  fox,  lynx,  weasel,  marmot,  aud  hare. 
The  black  aud  grey  monkey  (lauyur)  is  common  on  tho 
I'anjal  range.  Kashmir  has  the  snow  pheasant,  snow  owl, 
wild  goose,  duck,  and  teal ;  and  the  eagle  is  also  found. 

The  Kashmir  valley  has  a  large  number  of  old  buildings 
of  the  Hindu  period,  interesting  from  their  style,  which  in 
peculiar  to  Kashmir,  and  from  the  traces  which  many  of 
them  bear  of  Greek  art.  Their  ruinous  condition  is  ascribed 
partly  to  Sikandar  the  idol-breaker,  partly  to  earthquakes, 
which  are  frequent  in  Kashmir.  The  most  ancient  of 
these  buildings  (about  2'20  iu:.)  is  the  temple  of  Shankar 
Acharya  (or  as  it  was  formcily  called,  of  Jaiasht  Iswar), 
ou  the  hill  at  Srinagar,  known  'as  Takht-i-Suliinan,  or 
Solomon's  Throne, — a  designation  thought  to  be  a  Mo- 
hammedan adaptation  of  the  name  of  Raja  Sandhaman, 
who  repaired  or  rebuilt  the  temple.  The  other  Hindu 
buildings  mostly  belong  to  the  time  from  the  Dth  to  the 
10th  century.  The  chief  points  which  distinguish  them 
from  Hindu  buildings  in  India  are  the  trefoil-headed  door 
ways  and  recesses,  high  pediments,  high  straight-lined 
pyramidal  roofs,  and  llutcd  pillars. 

The  temple  of  the  sun  at  Marttand  or  Matan  has  been 
one  of  the  finest  It  occupies  a  very  striking  position  on 
a  karcwa  or  natural  terrace  about  3  miles  from  Islamabad, 
and  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  valley  of  the. Ihelum. 
Of  the  others  the  most  worthy  of  notice  arc  the  remains 
of  two  of  the  four  temples  at  Avantipnr,  15  miles  south- 
cast  of  Srinagar:  the  temple  of  Bhiimzo  near  Marttand, 
built  in  a  cave ;  Payacb,  on  the  karcwa  of  Naunagar  near 
Avantipiir,  a  small  temple,  the  whole  superstructure  built 
of  six  stones  ;  Pandrctan,  3  miles  south-east  of  Srinagar, 
standing  with  its  floor  below  the  water,  in  a  tank  ;  Bhani  ir 
(Bhawanidr)  and  Kntriii,  a  few  miles  west  of  Baramula, 
both  backed  by  fine  wooded  cliffs  en  wn  id  with  i 
A  mound,  with  masonry  in  and  about  it,  at  the  vill 
Ushkara  near  Baramula,  is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
a  Buddhist  tope  (stu/ia),  the  place  I  a  name  from 

i,  one  of  the  Tartar  kings  of  Kashmir. 

Srinagar, 'the  capital  (34°  4'  6"  N.,  74°  48'  5"  E 
to  have  been  founded  by  Pravara  Sen,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Gth  century,  is  built  on  both  banks  of  the  Jhelum.     ft 
is  a  somewhat  confused  mass  of  houses,  many  of  them  built 
I,  with   balconies  and  carved  lattice  windows,  and 
projecting  upper  stories  propped  on  | 
the  narrow  streets  or  the  little  canals  which  in  some  parts 
are  the  streets.     The  city  has  seven  bridges  across  th 
built  of  beams  laid  on  stone  and  timber  j  lie  fort 

on  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  the  pal 
several  small  Hindu  temples  in  the  town.     The  two  chief 
mosques  are  the  J  A  mi'  mosque  and  that  of  Shah  Hamad  An, 
the  latter  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  buildings,  with  walls 
of  stone  and  timber,  lov  roof,  and   little 

wooden  spire-.  On  the  shores  of  the  Dal  lake  are  the  old 
nleasui  Mughals 
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The  people  of  Kashmir  are  now  mostly  Mohammeaan. 
Physically  of  fine  form,  a  large  proportion  of  the  town- 
people  are  enfeebled  by  poverty  and  sedentary  occupation 
in  close  rooms.  A  few  years,  ago  the  shawl  weavers  of 
Srinagar  were  reckoned  to  be  about  22  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants.  -  The  proportion  is  now  less,  owing  to  the 
reduced  demand  for  Kashmir  shawls,  both  loom-made  and 
hand-sewn.  The  maharaja  has  endeavoured  to  meet  the 
depression  of  the  shawl  trade  by  extension  of  silk  manu- 
factures ;  silk  is  successfully  worked,  and  well  dyed.  The 
chief  demand  for  shawls  has  generally  been  from  France, 
and  French  patterns  have  somewhat  interfered  with  native 
art.  At  Islamabad  also  many  hands  are  employed  in 
shawl  and  blanket  weaving.  A  kind  of  coarse  chintz  is 
also  made  there.  Embroidery  on  fine  woollen  cloths  is  the 
employment  of  many  Kashmiris,  both  in  their  own  country 
and  in  their  Indian  settlements,  Amritsar,  Niirpur,  and 
Ludkiana.  The  manufacture  of  a.  variety  of  articles  in 
papier  mache  and  ornamental  painted  wood-work  employs 
a  number  of  people  in  Srinagar.  The  silversmiths  do  a 
good  deal  of  business  in  ornamental  vases,  goblets,  flower- 
Lolders,  &c,  silver  and  silver  gilt.  Engraved  and  em- 
bossed copper  work  employs  a  smaller  number  of  people  ; 
aIso  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  vessels  of  tinned  copper, 
and  some  other  minor  kinds  of  work.  A  very  good  kind 
of  paper  is  made  in  Kashmir.  A  museum  of  Kashmir 
products  and  manufactures  was  established  at  Srinagar  in 
1875.  The  people  of  the  country,  with  more  healthful 
occupations  and  surroundings  than  those  of  the.  towns, 
especially  Srinagar,  are  robust  and  of  active  habits.  The 
Kashmiris,  both  men  and  women,  wear  commonly  a  kind 
of  loose  gown  with  sleeves,  called  pheran  (Pers.,  pairdhan, 
"a  robe").  In  cold  weather  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
carrying,  under  this  loose  dress,  a  small  portable  brazier 
with  heated  charcoal.  The  country  people  and  boatmen 
use  a  more  close-fitting  costume.  The  mountaineers,  like 
those  of  neighbouring  hill  countries,  bandage  the  legs  from 
the  knee  to  the  foot  for  protection  in  walking. 

According  to  a  report  prepared  by  order  of  the  maharaja 
in  1873,  the  population  of  the  valley  at  that  time  was 
nearly  492,000.  Of  these  about  64,000  were  Hindus  and 
the  rest  Moslems,  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  latter  being 
Shiites.  The  estimated  population  of  Jamii  was  861,000, 
of  Punch  77,500,  of  Ladak,  Iskardo,  and  Gilgit,  104,500; 
total  about  1,535,000  :— Hindus,  507,000;  Moslems, 
1119,000;  Buddhists,  20,000;  and  "miscellaneous,"  89,000. 
Of-Srinagar  the  estimated  population  was  about  132,000, 
of  which  number  nearly  40,000  were  Hindus.  A  great 
diminution,  caused  by  deaths  and  emigration,  has  followed 
the  famine  of  1878.  It  was  said  that  the  towns  of  Islama- 
bad and  Sopiir  lost  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  inhabitants. 
The  rice  crop  of  1879  was  abundant,  and  the  rains  of  the 
next  year  seasonable  and  plentiful.  The  shawl-weaving 
and  carpet-making  trades  revived  in  1880,  and  numbers 
of  people  who  had  left  the  country  during  the  famine  re- 
turned. 

The  language  of  Kashmir  (which  is  spoken  only  in  the 
valley  itself,  and  in  the  few  outlying  settlements  of  Kash- 
miris in  the  neighbouring  hills  and  in  northern  India)  ie  of 
tin;  Aryan  family.  Ctj  is  allied  to  the  Bindf,  Sine1!,  and 
Punjabi,  and  also  to  the  current  Urdu  of  India  (Hindu- 
stani). It  uses  a  form  of  the  Sanskrit  character  like  the 
N.igarl  of  tho  Punjab.  It  may  be  said  to  possess  no  litera- 
ture, though  Kashmir  bus  produced  many  literary  men. 
The  Urdu  is  now  very  generally  understood  in  Kashmir, 
among  the  bettor  educated  people  and  more  intelligent 
artisans. 

The  ohief  articles  of  export  from  Kashmir  are  shawls 
and  other  woollen  fabrics,  rice,  saffron,  fruitc  The  chief 
imports  are  shawl  wool,  English  piece  goods.  Indian  cloths. 


metals,  precious  stones,  skins,  felts,  dye-stuffs,  tea,  charas 
(hemp  juice),  groceries,  and  salt.  The  imports  into  Kashmir 
from  British  India  are  much  below  those  into  Jainii, 
except  tea  (of  which  the  Kashmiris  are  extremely  fond), 
indigo,  and  earthenware.  Kashmir  imports  annually  a  very 
large  amount  of  rock  salt  from  the  Punjab.  The  gross 
annual  value  of  the  imports  is  about  £210,000,  and  of 
the  exports  about  £172,000.  This  latter  amount  is  less 
than  formerly,  owing  chiefly  to  the  reduced  demand  for 
shawls.  The  import  duties,  which  used  to  be  very  heavy, 
were  modified  in  1864  ;  the  duty  on  piece  goods  was  limited 
to  6  per  cent,  and  on  other  imports  to  12i  per  cent.  In 
April  1870  a  commercial  treaty  was  entered  into  with  the 
British  Government  for.  developing  trade  with-  eastern 
Turkestan,  in  which,  among  other  things,  the  maharaja 
agreed  to  abolish  all  transit  duties.  Joint  commissioners 
were  appointed,  on  the  part  of  the  two  Governments, 
to  reside  at  Leh. 

The  gross  annual  revenue  of  Kashmir  is  believed  to  be 
about  £550,000,  and  of  the  maharaja's  whole  territories  a 
little  over  £800,000.  The  chief  source  of  income  is  the 
laud  revenue.  Of  this  there  is  now  a  cash  settlement  in 
place  of  the  annual  valuation  of  crops  which  was  the  practice 
till  lately.  The  Government  ordinarily  takes  one  half  the 
gross  produce.  Grain  is  stored  in  public  granaries,  and 
sold  at  fixed  rates  to  tho  army  and  the  civil  officials.  Much 
grain  is  also  purchased  from  the  zamindars,  and  stored  by 
Hindu  merchants  in  Srinagar. 

The  maharaja's  military  force  numbers  25,600  infantry 
(including  police),  1400  cavalry,  and   1200  artillery,  with 
'  78  field  guns  and  80  other  pieces. 

At  Srinagar  and  elsewhere  the  maharaja  has  established 
dispensaries,  with  native  medical  men  educated  in  India  ; 
and  he  has  built  at  his  own  cost  a  large  hospital  for  the 
medical  mission  at  Srinagar. 

The  cm-rent  rupee  of  Kashmir,  called  chilH  ("glittering"), 
has  varied  in  value  at  different  times  from  one-half  to  iive- 
eighths  of  the  rupee  of  British  India.  The  latest  issued 
bears  the  latter  value. 

The  admission  of  British  visitors  to  Kashmir  each  season 
is  limited.  To  military  officers,  up  to  a  fixed  number, 
permission  is  granted  by  the  commander-in-chief  or  by  the 
Government  of  India.  Others  do  not  require  previous 
permission,  but  must  intimate  their  intention  of  going  to 
Kashmir,  and  obtain  a  copy  of  the  rules.  In  like  manner, 
more  than  eight  centuries  ago,  as  we  learn  from  the  Arabic 
historian  Al  Bininf,  the  passes  used  to  be  watched,  and  few 
outsiders  admitted.  Connected  with  this  long-cherished  ex- 
clusiveness  has  been  the  general  badness  of  the  roads.  A 
really  improved  road  has  been  made  by  the  present 
maharaja  from  Kohala  to  Baranrula,  the  easiest  and  best 
entranco  to  the  valley.  The  author  just  referred  to  men- 
tions the  covered  litters,  in  which  people  in  Kashmir  used 
to  be  carried,  raised  on  men's  shoulders.  The  same  con- 
veyances are  in  use  now.  To  the  present  day  there  are  no 
wheeled  conveyances  in  Kashmir.  For  English  visitors 
four  routes  are  authorized  by  the  Government  of  India, 
one  by  the  Pfr  Panjal  Pass  and  three  by  Baramuls, — from 
Punch,  from  Murree,  and  from  Muzaffarabad. 

In  the  government  of  his  own  territories  the  "maharaja 
of  Jummoo  and  Kashmir"  is  independent.  His  relations 
with  other  states  are  subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Government  of  India.  Tho  Government  of  India  has 
no  resident  at  either  of  the  maharaja's  capitals,  but  annually 
an  "  officer  on  special  duty,"  as  he  is  officially  termed,  is 
sent  to  Kashmir  during  tho  season  from  March  to  Novem- 
ber. A  native  news-writer,  employed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, remains  in  Kashmir.  The  annual  tribute  of  the 
maharaja,  presented  in  token  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
British   lioverumeut.  in  accordance  with  Act  X.  of   tho 
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treaty  of  March  1846,  is  "one  horse,  twelve  perfect  shawl 
eoats  of  approved  breed  (six  male  aud  six  female),  and 
three  pairs  of  Kashmir  shawls."  The  maharaja  receives  in 
British  territory  a  salnte  of  nineteen  guns. 

History.-The  metrical  history  of  the  kings  of  Kashmir,  called 
BM  Tarangi.il.  was  pronounced  by  Professor  H.  H  W  llson  (1825) 
to  be  the  only  Sanskrit  composition  yet  uncovered  to  which  the 
title  of  llUtow  can  with  any  propriety  be  applied.  It  first  became 
known  to  the  Mohammedans  when,  on  Akbar  s  invasion  of  kaslllllll 
in  158S,  a  copy  was  presented  to  the  emperor.  A  translation  into 
Persian  was  made  by^ns  order,  aud  a  summary  of  its  contents  , -on, 
this  Persian  translation,  is  given  by  Abu'l  Fazl  in  the  A  »£<H™- 
The  Raja  TarangM  is  a  scries  ot  four  histories.  The  first  of  tho 
series,  by  Pai.dit  Kalhaua,  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century  His  work,  in  six  books,  which  bears  the  name  afterwards 
eiven  to  the  whole,  makes  use  of  earlier  writings  now  lost.  Com- 
men.il."  with  traditional  history  of  very  early  tunes,  it  comes  down 
to  the  reign  of  Sangrama  Deva,  1006  ;  and  two  more  books  attri- 
buted to  the  same  author  bring  the  history  to  the  reign  of  Singha 
Deva  (railed  Jai  Singh  in  Abu'l  Fazl's  summary)  about  1156.  1  he 
second  work,  called  tUjit  I'ali,  by  Juna  Baja,  takes  up  the  history 
in  continuation  of  Kalhana's,  and,  entering  tho  Mohammedan 
neriod  gives  an  account  of  the  reigns  down  to  that  of  Zam-ul-ab- 
addm',  1412. .  Then  follows  the  SrlJuina  Biijd  Taramjinl,  by 
Pandit  Sri  Vara,  to  the  accession  of  Fattah  Shah,  1477.  And  the 
fourth  work,  called  Biijd  i'ali  Palaka,  by  Prajnia  Bhatta,  com- 
pletes the  history  to  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  Kashmir  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Mughal  emiieror,  1588. 

In  the  earliest  of  the  four  histories  it  is  stated  that  the  valley  ot 
Kashmir  was  formerly  a  lake,  and  that  it  was  drained  by  the  great 
rishi  or  sa»e,  Kasyapa,  son  of  Mirichi,  son  of  Brahma,  by  cutting 
the  gap  in°thc  hills  at  Baraimila  (Vaniha-inula).     When   Kashmir 
had  been  drained,  he  brought  in  the  Bralimans  to  occupy  it.    This 
is  still  the  local  tradition,  ami  in  the  existing  physical  condition  of 
the  country  we  may  see  some  ground  for  the  story  which  has  taken 
this  form.     Bernier  suggested  that  earthquakes  may  have  rent  the 
"or"e  at  Baramula.     if.  Troyer  considers  it  to  have  been  the  work 
of  man    taking  advantage  of  facilities  pointed  out  by  nature.      It 
is  possible  that  the  river,  having  at  one  time  flowed  with  more  even 
fill  than  at  present,  may  have  been  choked  by  land  slips  at  the 
Baramula  gorge.     The  Jhelum,  stopped  at  Barannila,  would  spread 
over  the  low  wide  valley  with  very  slow  and  quiet  rise,  till,  over- 
topping the  barrier,  the  water  would  escape  with  a  great  descent 
to  its  old  channel,  having  meantime  raised  the  bed  of  the  lake, 
by  slow  accumulation  of  deposit,  to  a  nearly  uniform  high  level. 
The  name  of  Kasyapa,  however,  is  by  history  aud  tradition  con- 
nected with  the  draining  of  the  lake,  and  the  chief  town  or  collec- 
tion of  dwellings  in  the  valley  was  called  Kasyapa-pur— a  name 
which  has  been  plausibly    identified    with    the    Kaairdrvpos    of 
Hecataius  (Steph.   Byz.,  s.v.)  and  Kao-iroVepos  of  Herodotus  (in. 
102,  iv.  44).      Kashmir  is  the   country   meant  also  by  Ptolemy's 
Kwrrfoia.      T1,e  ancient  name   Kasy ana-pur  was  applied  to  the 
kingdom  of  Kashmir  when  it  comprehended  great  part  of  the  Punjab 
and  extended  beyond  tho  Indus.      In  the  7th  century  Kashmir  is 
said  by  the  Chinese  traveller  Hwen  Tsang  to  have  included  Cabul 
and  the  Punjab,  and  the  hill  region  of  Galldhara,  the  country  of 
the  Gandar.e  of  classical  geography.     Then,  under  the  Mughals, 
after  the  annexation  of  Kashmir  to  their  empiro  in  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  the  name  of  this  newer  possession  was,  for  adininn- 
trative  purposes,  extended  over  a  much  larger  area  in  Afghanistan, 
to  which  again  it  became  united  ;  and   at  one  time  Ghazni,    at 
another  time  Uabul,   was   made   the   capital   of  the   province   of 
Kashmir. 

At  an  early  date  the  Sanskrit  name  of  the  country  became  Ads- 
mtr.  The  earliest  inhabitants,  according  to  the  Riijd  Tarangini, 
were  the  pcoplecalled  Naga,  a  word  which  signifies  '  snake."  The 
history  shows  the  prevalence  in  early  times  of  tree  and  serpent 
worship,  of  which  some  sculptured  stones  found  in  Kashmir  still 
retain  the  memorials.  The  town  of  Islamabad  is  called  also  by 
its  ancient  name  Anant-nag  (eternal  snake).  The  source  of  the 
Jhelum  is  at  Vir-nag  (the  powerful  snake),  ic.  The  other  races 
mentioned  as  inhabiting  this  country  and  the  neighbouring  hills 
are  Gandhara,  Khasa,  and  Darada.  The  Khasa  people  are  slip- 
posed  to  have  given  the  name  Kasmir.  In  the  Mahdbhdrata  the  Kas- 
miraand  Dar.ula  are  named  together  among  the  Kshattriya  races  of 
northern  India.  The  question  whether,  in  the  immigration  ofthe 
Aryans  into  India,  Kashmir  was  taken  on  the  way,  or  entered  after- 
wards bv  that  people  after  they  had  reached  the  Punjab  from  the 
north-west,  appears  to  require  an  answer  in  favour  of  the  latter  view 
(seo  vol.  ii.  of  DrJ.  Muir's  Sanskrit  Texts).  The  Aryan  races  of 
Kashmir  and  surrounding  hills,  which  have  at  the  present  time  sepa- 
rate geographical  distribution,  are  given  by  Mr  Drew  as  Kashmiri 
(mostly  Mohammedan),  in  the  Kashmir  basin  and  a  few  scattered 
places  outside ;  Dard  (mostly  Mohammedan)  in  Gilgit  and  hills  north 
of  Kashmir;  Ttngrn (Hindu) in  Jhw-ii;  Dngjra  (Mohammedan,  called 
VliMi)  ill  Flinch  and  lull  country  west  of  Kashmir;  Paluiri  or 


mountaineers  (Hindu)  in  Kishtwar,  east  of  Kashmir,  and  hills  alwut 
the  valley  of  the  (heuab.  ....  , 

In  the  time  of  Asdka,  about  245  B.C.,  one  of  the  Indian  Buddhist 
missions  was  sent  to  Kashmir  and  Gandhara.  After  his  death 
Brahmauisin  revived.  Then  in  the  time  of  the  three  Tartar  princes, 
Hushka  Jushka,  and  Kanishka,  who  reigned  in  Kashmir  immedi- 
ately before,  and  in  the  beginning  of,  the  Christian  era,  Buddhism 
was  to  a  great  extent  restored.  The  kingdom  of  Kanishka  (called 
also  Kanerkcs)  included  the  P'-njab  and  Cabul  as  well  as  Kashmir. 
Buddhism  again  declined,  though  for  several  centuries  tho  two 
reli-ions  existed  together  in  Kashmir,  Hinduism  predominating. 
Yet  Kashmir,  when  Buddhism  was  gradually  losing  its  hold,' con- 
tinued to  send  out  its  Buddhist  teachers  to  other  lands.  In  this 
Hindu-Buddhist  period,  and  chiefly  between  the  5th  and  10th  cen- 
turies of  our  era,  were  erected  the  Hindu  tern,  les  in  Kashmir.  In 
the  6th  and  7th  centuries  Kashmir  was  visited  by  some  ofthe  Chinese 
Buddhist  pilgrims  to  India.  The  country  is  called  Shu-ml  m  the 
narraiivo  of  To  Yeug  and  Sung  Yan  (578).  One  of  the  Chinese 
tmv.-llers  of  the  next  century  was  for  a  time  an  elephant-tamer  to 
^».-  !.:.._  -r  r.'-..k,«,v       «„■„»!  TVnnrr  sneiit.  two  vears  (631-633)  111 


travellers  ot  tne  next  century  was  iui  a  unir  «"  ral..i«...  ..   :- 

the  kiu"-  of  Kashmir.  Hwen  Tsang  spent  two  years  (631-633)  in 
Kashmir  {Kia-chl-mt-lo)-  He  entered  by  Baramula  and  left  by  tho 
Pir  Banjul  Pass.  He  describes  the  hill-gut  valley,  and  the  abund- 
ance of  flowers  and  fruits,  and  he  mentions  the  tradition  about 
the  lake  He  found  in  Kashmir  many  Buddhists  as  well  as  Hindus. 
In  the  following  ccntuiy  the  kings  of  Kashmir  appear  to  have 
paid  homage  and  tribute  to  China,  though  this  is  not  alluded  to  in 
the  Kashmir  history.  Hindu  kings  continued  to  reign  till  about 
1"Q4  when  Udiana  Devu  was  put  to  death  by  his  Mohammedan 
vizier  Amir  Shah,  who  ascended  the  throne,  taking  the  name  of 
Sham's-ud-din.  Two  Hindus  who  reigned  afterwards  for  a  short 
time  were  the  last  kings  of  that  race  in  Kashmir  The  notices  of 
Kashmir  by  Marco  Polo  belong  to  a  time  near  the  dose  of  the  Hindu 
rule   when  the  people  were  mostly  Hindus  and  Buddhists. 

Of  the  Mohammedan  rulers  mentioned  in  tho  second  of  the 
Sanskrit  histories,  one,  wno  reigned  about  the  close  of  the  14lh 
century  has  made  his  name  prominent  by  his  active  opposition  to 
the  Hindu  religion,  and  his  destruction  of  the  temples.  This  was 
Sikand.r,  known  as  BtU-shitan,  or  the  "  idol-breaker  It  was  ill 
his  time  that  India  was  invaded  by  Timur,  to  whom  Slkandar  made 
submission  and  paid  tribute.  The  country  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Mugluls  in  1588.  In  the  time  of  Alamgir  it  fell  to  Ahmed. 
Shah  Abddli,  on  his  third  invasion  of  India  (17»6) ;  and  from  that 
time  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  Afghans  till  it  was  wrested  fWl 
them  by  Kanjit  Singh,  the  Sikh  monarch  of  the  Punjab,  in  1819. 
Eight  Hindu  and  Sikh  governors  under  Kanjit  Singh  aud  his  suc- 
cessors were  followed  by  two  Mohammedans  similarly  appointed, 
the  second  of  whom,  Shekh  Imam-ud-din,  was  in  charge  when  the 
battles  of  the  Sutlej,  1845-46,  brought  about  new  relations  between 
the  British  Government  and  the  Sikhs,  involving  a  change  in  tho 
government  of  Kashmir. 

Ghulab  Singh,  a  Dogra  Rajput,  had  from  a  humble  position  been 
raised  to  high  office  by  Ranjit  Singh,  who  conferred  on  him  the 
small  principality  of  Jamil.  On  the  final  defeat  of  the  Sikhs  at 
Sobraon  (February  1846),  Ghulab  Singh  was  called  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  arranging  conditions  of  peace.  The  treaty  of  Lahore  (March 
o  1846)  sets  forth  that,  the  British  Government  having  demanded, 
in  addition  to  a  certain  assignment  of  territory,  a  payment  of  a 
crore  anda  half  of  rupees  (H  millions  sterling),  and  the Sikh  Gca  i 
inent  bein"  unable  to  pay  the  whole,  the  maharaja  (Uhahp  Singh) 
cedes  as  equivalent  for  one  crore,  the  hill  country  belonging  to  the 
Punjab  between  the  Bias  and  the  Indus,  including  Kashmir  and 
Hazara.  The  governor-general,  Sir  Henry  Hardmge,  considered  it 
expedient  to  make  over  Kashmir 'to  the  Janni  chief,  securing  his 
friendship  while  the  British  Government  was  administering  the 
Punjab  on  behalf  of  the  young  maharaja.  Ghulab  Singh  was  well 
prepared  to  make  up  the  payment  in  defect  of  which  Kashmir  was 
ceded  to  the  British;  and  so,  in  consideration  of  his  services  in  restor- 
ing peace,  his  independent  sovereignty  of  the  country  made  over  to 
him  was  recognized,  and  he  was  admitted  to  a  separate  treaty. 
Ghulab  Singh  had  already,  alter  several  extensions  ot  territory  east 
and  west  of  Jamil,  conquered  Ladak  (a  Buddhist  country  and  till 
then  subject  to  Lassa),  and  had  then  annexed  Iska.  do,  which 
was  under  independent  Mohammedan  rulers.  He  had  thus  by 
degrees  half  encircled  Kashmir,  and  by  this  last  addition  Ins  pos- 
sessions attained  nearly  their  present  form  and  extent  -  nulau 
Sin"h  died  in  1857,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ksnhir  bingli. 

See  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xv.;  Baja  Tarangini  (Sanskrit  text, 
Calcutta  1835;  text  and  translation  of  the  books  of  kalliana,  Ii) 
A  Trover  Paris,  1840, 1852);  A'ln-i-Akbari  (translated  by  Gladwin, 
Calcutta,  1763);  History  of  India  told  In,  its  mm  Historians,  from 
posthumous  papers  of  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  by  Professor  1  lo»  son;  Fred. 
Drew,  Jummoo  and  Kashmir  Territorus ;  Pipages  dt  P"'*9>" 
Bernier-  H  H.  Wilson,  Ariana  Antiqua;  William  Moon  it  and 
George  Trebeck,  Travels  in  Ladak  and  Kashmir  ;  .!.  Ma,  tin  Houlg- 
berge°r,  Thirty-Fir.  Years  in  the  East;  Dr  T.  Thonisn...  ir*m> 
Himalaya  and  Tibet ;  Huge),  Travels  in  Kashmir  and  the  runjab  ; 
A.    Cunningham,    Ancient    Geography    vf   India;    Id.,    Lealak  ; 
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D'Anvills,  Antiquite  Geographique  de  VInde  ;  Stanislas  Julien, 
Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  Hitmen  Thsang  ;  Journ.  of  the  As.  Soc.  of 
Bengal,  x.  (Edgeworth),  xiii.  (Leech),  xvii.  (A.  Cunningham),  xxxv. 
Rev.  W.  G.  Cowie),  xxxix.  (Elmslie),  ic. ;  George  Forster,-  Journey 
from  Bengal  to  England  ;  Vigne's  Kashmir  ;  Yule's  Marco  Polo  ; 
Rennell,  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Sindoostan;  Tieffenthaler,  La  G(o- 
graphie  de  llndoustan  ;  Punjab  Administration  Reports  ;  R.  H. 
Davies,  Report  on  the  Trade  and  Resources  of  the  Countries  on  the 
North-  West  Boundary  of  British  India  ;  J.  E.  T.  Aitdiison,  Ha>ul- 
look  of  the  Trade  Products  of  Leh.  (R.  M'L. ") 

KASIMB.AzAR,.  or  Cossimbazae,  a  decayed  towu  in 
Murehidatad  district,  Bengal,  24°  7'  40"  N.  lat.,  88°  19' 
E.  long.  Long  before  the  days  of  Murshid  Kuli  Khin, 
who  founded  and  gave  his  name  to  the  city  of  MurskidAbAd, 
the  trade  of  Bengal  was  centred  at  KAsinibAzAr.  The 
different  European  nations  who  traded  to  India  had  fac- 
tories there  from  very  early  times.  An  English  commer- 
cial agent  was  appointed  to  KAsimbAzAr  in  1658  ;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  century  it  had  become  the  leading  English 
commercial  agency  in  Bengal.  The  decay  of  the  town  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  its  climate, 
which  had  previously  been  celebrated  for  its  salubrity, 
underwent  an  unexplaiued  change  for  the  worse ;  and  its 
ruin  was  completed  in  1813  by  a  sudden  change  in  the 
course  of  the  BhAgirathi,  on  which  it  stood.  The  site  is 
now  a  swamp,  marked  by  a  few  rains. 

KASIMOFF,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  Ryazan  govern- 
ment, situated  in  54°  56"  N.  lat.  and  41°  3'  E.  long.,  90 
miles  east-north-east  of  the  government  town,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oka,  a  tributary  of  the  Volga.  It  pos- 
sesses a  cathedral,  and  a  mosque  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Kasim.  Near  the  mosque  stands  a  mausoleum 
built  by  Shah  Ali  in  1555.  Lying  on  the  direct  road  from 
Astrakhan  to  Moscow  and  Nizhni  Novgorod,  Kasimoff  is  a 
busy  place,  with  numerous  industrial  establishments.  Of 
special  note  are  the  Kasimoff  bells,  whose  jingle  may  be 
heard  on  the  post-horses  throughout  the  couutry.  The 
waiters  in  the  best  hotels  of  St  Petersburg  are  mostly 
Kasimoff  Tartars.  Population,  according  to  St  Petersburg 
Calendar  for  1874,  12,027. 

Kasimoff  existed  in  the  14th  century  under  the  name  of  the 
MeshtcherskGorodetsor  Gorodokffrom  the  Meshtcheryaks.aTurko- 
Finnish  tribe).  It  was  laid  completely  waste  by  tho  Mongolians 
in  1376,  but  shortly  afterwords  rebuilt  on  a  new  site.  About  1452 
the  place  was  bestowed  by  Basil  the  Dark  on  the  Tartar  prince 
Kasim  who  had  come  to  assist  him  in  his  wars,  and  thus  became 
the  seat  of  a  Tartar  principality  or  kingdom,  which  lasted  till  1077. 
The  last  of  the  line  of  Kasim  accepted  Christian  baptism,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Jacob.  On  his  death  the  principality  was  in- 
corporated with  the  empire  ;  and  Peter  I.  sent  a  number  of  the 
Tartar  inhabitants  to  Voronezh. 

KASSA.     See  Kaschatj. 

KASTAMUNI,  sometimes  Costambone,  the  chief  town 
of  a  Turkish  vilayet  of  the  same  name  in  Asia  Minor, 
is  situated  on  the  Cok  Irmak,  about  250  miles  east  of 
Constantinople.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  commercial  court, 
consisting  of  two  Mohammedan  and  two  Christian  members. 
The  mosques  are  said  to  number  thirty-six,  and  there  are 
four  dervish  monasteries.  Situated  as  it  is  in  the  Angora 
goat  district,  Kastamuni  has  a  large  trade  in  goat's  hair 
(about  980,000  lb  annually),  and  carries  on  the  manu- 
facture of  mohair  cloth.  Copper  is  obtained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  copper  wares  of  Kastamuni  are  well- 
known  in  Asia  Minor.  Coal  was  for  a  time  worked  close 
to  tho  town,  but,  the  people  objecting,  it  is  said,  to  the 
ke,  the  governor  closed  the  mines.  The  population  is 
i.  timated  at  40,000.       I-  is  the  Castaoion  fre- 

i,  isntly  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historians. 

K  ASTORIA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the, vilayet 
Of  Monastn   .     il       I.  Ijak  i.f  l'i.   i-i'iid,  ■'.'  miles  south 

of  Monastir  (Bitolia),  on  the  western  banks  of  a  lake  (G 
miles  long  and  4  broad)  which  drains  into  the  Indjeh, 
Knrasu,  or  Bistritza.      It  is  the  seat  of  a  caimniacam,  and 


tho  inhabitants  carry  on  a  good  trade.  Of  the  twelve 
quarters  of  the  town  three  are  occupied  by  Turks,  two  by 
Jews,  and  the  rest  by  Christians.  Kastoria  is  the  ancient 
Celetrum,  captured  by  Sulpicius  during  the  first  Macedonian 
campaign,  200  b.c,  and  better  known  for  the  defence  main- 
tained by  Bryennius  against  Alexis  I.  in  1084  (see  Anna 
Comnena's  Alexias).  A  Byzantine  wall  with  round  towers 
runs  across  the  peninsula  on  which  part  of  the  town  is  built. 
Population,  8000. 

KATER,  Hexry  (1777-1835),  a  distinguished  physicist 
of  remarkable  experimental  skill,  was  born  at  Bristol, 
April  16,  1777.  At  first  he  purposed  studying  law;  but 
this  he  abandoned  on  his  father's  death  in  1794,  and 
entered  the  army,  obtaining  a  commission  in  the  12th 
regiment  of  foot,  then  stationed  in  India,  where  he  rendered 
valuable  assistance  in  the  great  trigonometrical  survey. 
Failing  health,  however,  obliged  him  to  return  to  England  ; 
and  in  1S0S,  being  then  a  lieutenant,  he  entered  on  a  dis- 
tinguished student  career  in  the  senior  department  of  the 
Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst.  Shortly  after  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  In  1814  he  retired 
on  half-pay,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
scientific  research.     He  died  at  London,  April  26,  1S35. 

His  first  important  contribution  to  scientific  knowledge 
was  the  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  Cassegrainian  and 
Gregorian  telescopes,  from  which  (Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, 1813  and  1814)  he  deduced  that  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  former  exceeded  that  of  the  latter  in  the 
proportion  of  5  :  2.  This  inferiority  of  the  Gregorian  he 
explained  as  being  probably  due  to  the  mutual  interference 
of  the  rays  ai  they  crossed  at  the  principal  focus  before 
reflexion  at  the  second  mirror.  His  most  valuable  work, 
however,  was  the  determination  of  the  length  of  the  second's 
pendulum,  first  at  London  and  subsequently  at  various 
stations  throughout  the  country  (Phil.  Trans.,  1818,1819). 
In  these  researches  he  skilfully  took  advantage  of  the 
well-known  property  of  reciprocity  between  the  centres  ot 
suspension  and  oscillation  of  an  oscillating  body,  so  as  to 
determine  experimentally  the  precise  position  of  the  centra 
of  oscillation ;  the  distance  between  these  centres  was 
then  the  length  of  the  ideal  simple  pendulum  having  the 
same  time  of  oscillation.  As  the  iuventor  of  the  floating 
collimator,  Captain  Kater  rendered  a  great  service  to 
practical  astronomy  (Phi!.  Trans.,  1S25,  182S).  He  also 
published  memoirs  (Phil.  1'rans.,  1821,  1831)  on  British 
standards  of  length  and  mass;  and  in  1S32  he  published 
an  account  of  his  labours  in  verifying  the  Russian  standards 
of  length.  For  his  services  to  Russia  in  this  respect  he 
rec  ived  in  1814  the  decoration  of  the  order  of  St  Anno; 
and  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  His  attention  was  also  turned  to  the  subject  of 
compass  needles,  his  Bakerian  lecture  "  On  the  Best  Kind 
of  Steel  and  Form  for  a  Compass  Needle"  [Phil.  Trans., 
1821)  containing  the  results  of  many  interesting  and 
valuable  experiments.  The  treatise  on  "  Mechanics  "  in 
Lardner's  Cyclopedia  was  partly  written  by  him  and  partly 
by  Dr  Lardner ;  and  his  interest  in  more  purely  astro- 
nomical questions  was  evidenced  by  two  communications  to 
the  Astronomical  Society's  il/if/»oiV»for  1831-33 — the  one  on 
an  observation  of  Saturn's  outer  ring,  the  other  on  a  method 
of  determining  longitude  by  means  of  lunar  eclipses. 

KATHIAWAR,    or     Kattywak,    also    SrjBASHTRA,    a 
peninsula  forming  a  collection  of  native  Bl  i      I  'uzerat, 

western  India,  lying  between  20°  41' and  23°  8' N.  lat, 
and  68°  56'  and  72°  20'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Runn  or  Gulf  of  Cutcb,  on  the  E.  by  AhmedAbad 
district  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  on  tho  S.  and  W.  by 
the  Arabian  Sea;  tho  extreme  length  is  220  miles,  the 
greatest  breadth  about  165  miles,  the  area  about  22,000 
square    miles,  and   the  estimated    population   2,500,000. 
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It  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  separate 
states,  large  and  small,  of  which  thirteen  pay  no  tribute, 
ninety-six  are  tributary  to  the  British  Government,  and 
seventy  to  the  gAekwAr  as  the  representative  of  the  Mar- 
hattAs,  while  of  these  three  classes  of  states  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  pay  a  tax  called  zortalahi  to  the  nawAb  of 
Junagarh.  The  states  are  arranged  in  seven  classes  :  the 
chiefs  of  the  first  and  second  classes  exercise  plenary  juris- 
diction, both  civil  and  criminal  ;  the  judicial  powers  of  the 

chiefs  are  graded  in  a  diminishing  scale,  the  residuary 
jurisdiction  being  vested  in  four  British  officers,  each 
superintending  a  group  of  states.  The  political  agent 
controls  the  whole.  As  a  rule,  no  appeal  lies  from  the 
decision  of  a  chief;  but  on  presumption  of  maladministra- 
tion his  proceedings  may  be  called  for  and  reviewed. 
During  the  past  twenty  years  the  states  have  established 
civil  and  criminal  courts  and  written  codes.  Justice  is 
administered  by  the  political  officers  on  the  non-regulation 
system  over  205S  square  miles,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  area.  Outlawry,  political  and  predatory,  has  been 
suppressed,  and  life  and  property  are  as  safe  as  in  British 
districts.  A  village  police  has  been  established,  and  muni- 
cipal funds  are  voted  by  the  states.  In  1878  there  were 
48S  schools,  with  28,171  scholars;  while  at  the  RAjkumar 
College,  and  three  hi»h  schools  many,  of  the  chiefs  receive 
a  liberal  education  during  their  minority.  There  i3  rail- 
way communication  with  WadhwAn,  and  an  extension  is 
in  progress  to  Dhoraji  and  Bhaunagar,  while  a  network  of 
good  roads  extend  from  Rajkot,  the  headquarters  of  the 
agency,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  province.  KathiAwar 
is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  four  prants  or 
districts, — JhalAwAr,  Hallar,  Sorath,  andGohelwar;  but  the 
old  territorial  prants  are  ten,  viz.,  Jhahiwar  in  the  north, 
containing  about  fifty  states  ;  MachhukAota  ;  Hallar,  with 
twenty-sixty  states;  Okhamandal,  belonging  to  Baroda; 
ilarada  or  Jaitwar,  also  known  as  Porbandar;  Sorath ; 
Babriawar;  KathiAwar;  Und-Sarviya;  and  GohelwAr.  The 
last-named  comprises  the  Gogo  district,  belonging  to  the 
AhmedAbAd  coilectorate ;  Bhaunagar,  probably  the  fore- 
most state  in  KAthiAwAr  ;  and  many  others. 

Generally  speaking,  the  surface  of  the  country  is  undu- 

with  low  ranges  running  in  very  irregular  directions  ; 
ivith  the  exception  of  the  TAngha  and  MAndhav  hills,  in 
the  west  of  JhalAwAr,  and  some  unimportant  hills  in 
)  I.iliar,  the  northern  portion  of  the  country  is  flat ;  but  in 
I  he  south,  from  near  Gogo,  the  Gir  range  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  the  coast,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  20  miles 
I  rom  it,  along  the  north  of  BabriAwAr  and  SorAth,  to  the 

murhood  of  GirnAr.  Opposite  this  latter  mountain 
i-  the  solitary  Osam  hill,  and  then  still  farther  west  is  the 
BavadA  group,  between  HallAr  and  liarada,  running  about 
20  miles  north  and  south  from  Gumti  to  RAnAwan.  The 
GirnAr  clump  of  mountains  is  an  important  granitic  mass, 
the  highest  peak  of  which  rises  to  3500  feet.  The  prin- 
cipal  river  is  the  BhAdar,  which  rises  in  the  MAndhav  hills, 
and  flowing  south-west  falls  into  the  sea  at  Navi-Bandar, 
;  it  i3  everywhere  marked  by  highly  cultivated 
lands  adjoining  its  course  of  about  115  miles.  Other 
rivers  aro  the  Aji,  Machhu,  and  Satrunji — the  last  re- 
markable for  wild  and  romantic  scenery.  Four  of  the 
old  races,  the  JAitwas,  ChurAsamas,  Solunkis,  and  Walas 
t'.re  now  existing  as  proprietors  of  the  soil  who  exercised 
sovereignty  in  the  country  prior  to  the  immigration  of  the 
Jhalas,  Jarejas,  Purmars,  Kathis.  Gohels,  JAts,  Moham- 
medans, and  MarhattAs,  between  whom  the  country  is 
now  chiefly  portioned  out. 

The  principal  flgricultura1  products  consist  of  cotton,  fcd/rtf,  and 
jonr,  and  in  eome  parts  Sugar-cane,  turmeric,  ami  indigo.  Horse 
and  sheep  breeding  w  carried  on  to  a  great  extent — these  animals, 
together  with  food  grains,  rawcottou.aud  wool,  forming  the  chief  ex- 
ports.   The  principal  imports  are  cotton  manufactures,  metals,  and 


sugar.  Iron  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Baradd  and  Hallar.  Many 
iron-mines  have,  howover,  had  to  be  abandoned  ot  late  years  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  fuel  for  smelting  the  ore.  The  principal  towns  are 
J.irnnagar,  Bhaunagar,  Junagarh,  Kajkot,  Porbandar,  and  MsmgraL 
The  Inst  two,  as  also  Verawal,  are  thriving  seaport  towns. 
Kiithiawdr  has  many  notable  antiquities,  comprising  rock  inscrip- 
tions of  Asoka,  Buddhist  caves,  and  fine  Jain  temples  on  the  sacred 
hill  of  Girndr,  and  at  Pdlitana. 

KATIF,  or  El  Katii,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  maritime 
region  which  skirts  the  northern  part  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
on  the  low  muddy  shore  of  the  northmost  of  the  secondary 
bays  that  break  the  outline  of  the  Bay  of  Bahrein,  in  26" 
29'  N.  lat.  and  50°  E.  long.  Town  and  district  are  some- 
times considered  as  part  of  El  Hasa,  sometimes  as  an 
independent  province.  The  town  lies  embosomed  amid 
luxuriant  palm  groves  and  gardens,  but,  according  to 
Palgrave,  is  "crowded,  damp,  and  dirty."  As  the  sea- 
port of  Nejd,  it  has  a  considerable  trade.  The  principal 
building  is  the  fortress  or  palace, — a  strong  and  spacious 
structure,  whose  erection  is  popularly  assigned  to  Abu 
Sa'id  el  Jnnnahy  el  Karmaty,  the  founder  of  the  Karma- 
thians.  Katif  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Karmathian  power. 
About  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century  we  find  it,  along 
with  El  Hasa,  in  the  hands  of  Ibn  Mufiik,  whose  influence 
was  paramount  throughout  Nejd.  In  1791  it  was  cap- 
tured by  Sa'ud,  the  leader  of  the  WahhAby  revolution.  In 
1871  it  was  attacked,  and  according  to  their  own  account 
subjugated,  by  the  Turks  from  Baghdad.  The  population 
of  the  town  and  district  is  given  as  from  90,000  to 
100,000.  Katif  is  not  far  from  the  probable  site  of  the 
ancient  Gerrha,  which  was  inhabited  by  Chaldsean  exiles 
from  Babylon  (Strabo,  xvi.  7C6) ;  in  more  modern  times 
the  population  has  been  recruited  from  Persia. 

See  Captain  G.  F.  Sadlier,  in  Trans.  Lit.  Soc.  Bombay,  1823  , 
Pelly,  in  Joitni.  Soy.  Geogr.  Soc,  1865;  Palgrave,  Central  and 
Eastern  Arabia,  1873  ;  Zehme,  Arubien  und  die  Arabcr,  Halle, 
1875. 

KATSENA,  Kassina,  or  Kashna,  a  town  of  Central 
Africa,  situated  about  170  miles  to  the  east  of  Sokotc, 
the  capital  of  the  state  to  which  it  now  pays  tribute.  The 
walls  have  a  circuit  of  between  13  and  14  English  miles, 
but  at  the  time  of  Barth's  visit  only  the  north-western 
quarter  was  inhabited,  and  he  estimated  the  population  at 
not  more  than  7000  or  8000.  In  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  it  appears  to  have  been  the  largest  town  in  too 
whole  region,  and  its  inhabitants  cannot  have  numbered 
less  than  100,0i>0.  The  date  of  its  foundation  must  be 
comparatively  modern,  for  at  the  time  of  Leo  Africanns 
there  was  no  place  of  any  considerable  size  in  the  province 
which  bore  the  name  now  applied  to  the  town.  In  tha 
beginning  of  the  present  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Fellatah,  but  only  after  a  protracted  and  heroic  defencp. 

KATTOWITZ,  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the   govern- 
ment district  of  Oppeln  and  province  of  Silesia,  Prussia, 
is  situated  on  the  Rawa,  in   a  busy  mining   and  manu- 
facturing region  near  the  Polish  border.     There  are  large 
iron-works,  foundries,  and  machine  shops  in  the  town,  and 
near  it  zinc  and  anthracite  mines.     The  growth  of  Kat- 
towitz,  like  that  of  many  villages  in  the  same  cin 
been  very  rapid,  owing  to  the  development  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  district.      In   1815  it  was  a  mere 
in  18G5  it  became  a  town,  and  in  1875  it  had  a  popu 
of  11.352. 

KATYTA,  or  Cutwa,  a  town  in  BardwAn  district,  Bengal, 
India,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  BhAgirathi  and  AjAi 
rivers,  23°  38'  55"  N.  lat,  88°  10'  40"  E.  long.  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  district  trade,  and  the  residence 
of  many  wealthy  native  merchants.  Now  a  pur<  ly  ci 
cial  town,  it  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  key  to  MurshidA- 
bAd.  The  old  fort,  of  which  scarcely  a  vestige  now  remains, 
is  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  tho  Marhattas  by 
All  Vardi  Khan.     Population  in  1872,  7963. 
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KAUFBEUREN',  an  ancient  town  in  the  government 
district  of  Swabia  and  Neuburg,  Bavaria,  is  situated  on 
the  Wertach,  about  55  miles  south-west  of  Munich  by 
rail  The  chief  industry  is  cotton  spinning  and  weaving, 
and  there  is  a  tolerably  active  trade  in  cotton-stuffs  and 
cheese.     The  population  in  1875  was  5553. 

Kaufbenren  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  842.  and  to  have  become  a 
free  imperial  city  by  purchase  in  1286  or  1288.  In  1803  it  passed 
to  liavaria.  It  was  formerly  a  resort  of  pilgrims  ;  and  Roman  coins 
have  been  found  in  the  vicinity. 

KAUFFMAN,  or  Kattffmann,  Angelica  (1740-1807). 
This  once  popular  artist  and  Royal  Academician  was  born 
at  Coire  in  the  Grisons,  October  30,  1740  or  1741.  Her 
baptismal  name  was  Maria-Anne-Angelica-Catharine.  Her 
father,  John  Joseph  Kauffmann,  was  a  poor  man  and 
mediocre  painter,  but  apparently  very  successful  in  teach- 
ing his  precocious  daughter.  She  rapidly  acquired  several 
languages,  read  incessantly,  and  showed  marked  talents  as 
a  musician.  Her  greatest  progress,  however,  was  in  paint- 
ing ;  and  in  her  twelfth  year  she  had  become  a  notability, 
with  bishops  and  nobles  for  her  sitters.  In  1754  her 
father  took  her  to  Milan,  where  she  diligently  studied  the 
great  masters.  Later  visits  to  Italy  of  long  duration 
appear  to  have  succeeded  this  excursion,  and  in  1763 
i<he  visited  Rome,  returning  to  it  again  in  1704.  From 
Rome  she  passed  to  Bologna  and  Venice,  being  every- 
where feted  and  caressed,  as  much  for  her  talents  as  for 
her  personal  charms.  Writing  from  Rome  in  August  1764 
t"  his  friend  Franke,  Winckelmann  refers  to  her  ex- 
ceptional popularity.  She  was  then  painting  his  picture, 
a  half  length,  of  which  she  also  made  an  etching.  She 
spoke  Italian  as  well  as  Oerman,  he  says ;  and  she  also 
expressed  herself  with  facility  in  French  and  English, — 
one  result  of  the  last-named  accomplishment  being  that 
she  painted  all  the  English  visitors  to  the  Eternal  City. 
"She  may  be  styled  beautiful,"  he  adds,  "and  in  singing 
may  vie  with  our  best  virtuosi."  While  at  Venice,  she 
was  induced  by  Lady  Wentworth,  the  wife  of  the  English 
ambassador,  to  accompany  her  to  London,  where  she  ap- 
peared in  1765.  One  of  her  first  works  was  a  portrait 
of  Garrick,  exhibited  in  the  year  of  her  arrival  at  "  Mr 
Moreing's  great  room  in  Maiden  Lane."  The  rank  of  Lady 
Wentworth  opened  society  to  her,  and  she  was  everywhere 
well  received,  the  royal  family  especially  showing  her  great 
favour. 

Her  firmest  friend,  however,  was  Reynolds.  In  his 
pocket-book  her  name  as  "Miss  Angelica"  or  "Miss 
Angel"  appears  frequently,  and  in  1766  he  painted  her,  a 
compliment  which  she  returned  by„the  Portrait  >of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  astat.  46,  which  was  exhibited  by  Lord 
Morley  at  the  "Old  Masters  "  in  1876.  Another  instance 
of  her  intimacy  with  Reynolds  is  to  be  found  in  the  varia- 
tion of  Guercino's  "  Et  in  Arcadia  ego  "  produced  by  her 
at  this  date,  a  subject  which  Reynolds  repeated  a  few 
years  later  in  his  portrait  of  Mrs  Buuverie  and  Mrs  Crewe. 
When,  in  1768  or  thereabouts,  she  was  entrapped  into  a 
marriage  with  an  adventurer  who  passed  for  a  Swedish 
count,  Reynolds  befriended  her,  and  it  was  doubtless  owing 
to  his  good  offices  that  her  name  is  found  among  the  signi- 
taries  to  the  famous  petition  to  the  king  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  its  first  catalogue  of  1769 
die  appears  with  "  R.A."  after  her  namo  (an  honour  which 
die  shared  with  another  lady  and  compatriot,  Mary 
Moser) ;  and  she  contributed  the  Interview  of  Hector' and 
Andromache,  and  three  other  classical  compositions.  From 
this  time  until  1782  she  was  an  annual  exhibitor,  sending 
sometimes  as  manyas  seven  pictures,  generally  classic  or 
allegorical  subjects.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  her  per- 
formances was  the  Leonardo  expiring  in  the  Arms  of  Francis 
the  First,  which  belongs  to  the  year  1778.     In  1773  she 


was  appointed  by  the  Academy  with  others  to  decorate  St 
Paul's,  and  it  was  she  who,  with  Biaggio  Rebecca,  painted 
the  Academy's  old  lecture  room  at  Somerset  House.  It  is 
probable  that  her  popularity  declined  a  little  in  consequence 
of  her  unfortunate  marriage  ;  but  after  her  first  husband's 
death  (she  had  been  long  separated  from  him)  she  married 
Antonio  Zucchi,  a  Veuetian  artist,  then  resident  in  England. 
This  was  in  1781.  Shortly  afterwards  she  retired  to  Rome, 
where  she  lived  for  twenty-five  years  with  much  of  her  old 
prestige.  In  1782  she  lost  her  father;  and  in  1795 — the 
year  in  which  she  painted  the  picture  of  Lady  Hamilton 
now  at  South  Kensington — her  husband.  She  continues" 
at  intervals  to  contribute  to  the  Academy,  her  last  exhibit 
being  in  1797.  After  this  she  produced  but  little,  and  in 
November  1807  she  died,  being  'honoured  by  a  splendid 
funeral  under  the  direction  of  Canova.  The  entire  Academy 
of  St  Luke,  with  numerous  ecclesiastics  and  virtuosi, 
followed  her  to  her  tomb  in  St  Andrea  delle  Frate,  and,  as 
at  the  burial  of  Raphael,  two  of  her  best  pictures  were 
carried  in  procession. 

Popular  as  they  were  during  her  lifetime,  the  works  of  AngclUa 
Kauh'man  have  not  retained  their  reputation.  She  had  a  certain 
gift  of  grace,  and  considerable  skill  in  composition.  But  her  draw- 
ing is  weak  and  faulty  ;  her  figures  lack  variety  and  expression  : 
and  hel  men  are  m;isculine  women.  Her  colouring,  however,  is 
fairly  enough  defined  by  Waagen's  term  "cheerful."  Rooms 
decorated  by  her  brush  are  still  to  be  seen  in  various  quarters.  At 
Hampton  Court  is  a  portrait  of  the  duchess  of  Brunswick  ;  in  the 
National  Gallery  an  allegorical  composition  of  Religion  attended 
by  the  Virtues.  There  are  other  pictures  by  her  at  Paris,  at 
Dresden,  in  the  Hermitage  at  St  Petersburg,  and  in  the  I^inako- 
tliek  at  Munich.  The  Munich  example  is  a  portrait  of  herself: 
there  is  a  second  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence,  and  a  third  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  South  Kensington.  A  few  of  ber  works 
in  private  collections  havo  also  been  exhibited  among  the  "Old 
Masters"  at  Burlington  House.  But  she  is  perhaps  best  known 
by  the  numerous  engravings  from  her  designs  by  Scbiavonetti. 
Bartolozzi,  and  others.  Those  by  Bartolozzi  especially  still  find 
considerable  favour  with  collectors.  Her  life  was  written  in  1810  by 
Giovanni  de  Rossi.  It  has  also  been  used  as  the  basis  of  a  romance 
by  Leon  de  Wailly,  1838;  and  it  prompted  the  charming  novelette 
contributed  by  Mrs  Richmond  Ritchie  to  the  Cornhill  Magazine  in 
1875  under  the  title  of  "Miss  Angel."  (A.  D.) 

KAULBACH,  Wilhelm  von  (1805-74),  an  acknow- 
ledged leader  in  modern  art,  was  born  in  Westphalia  15th 
October  1805.  His  parentage  was  humble,  and  his  father, 
who  was  poor,  combined  painting  with  the  goldsmith's 
trade,  but  means-  were  found  to  place  Wilhelm,  a  youth 
of  seventeen,  in  the  art  academy  of  Diisseldorf,  then  re- 
organized, and  becoming  renowned  under  the  directorship, 
of  Peter  von  Cornelius.  Young  Kaulbach  at  the  outset 
had  to  fight  a  hard  battle :  his  circumstances  were  neces- 
sitous ;  he  contended  against  hardships,  even  hunger.  But 
his  courage  never  failed;  and,  uniting  genius  with  industry, 
he  was  ere  long  found  foremost  among  the  young  national 
party  which  resolved  that  the  arts  of  Germany  should  see 
a  great  revival. 

Munich  is  the  city  most  closely  identified  with  Kaulbach, 
The  large  and  ambitious  works  by  which  Louis  I.  sought 
to  transform  the  capital  of  Bavaria  into  a  German  Athens 
afforded  to  the  young  painter  an  appropriate  sphere. 
Cornelius  had  for  some  years  been  commissioned  to  execute 
the  enormous  frescoes  in  the  Glyptothck,  and  his  custom  wa, 
in  the  winters  with  the  aid  of  Kaulbach  and  others  to  com- 
plete the  cartoons  at  Diisseldorf,  and  then  in  the  summers, 
accompanied  by  his  best  scholars,  to  carry  out  the  designs 
in  colour  on  the  museum  walls  in  Munich.  But  in  1824 
Cornelius  became  director  of  the  Bavarian  academy. 
Kaulbach,  not  yet  twenty,  followed,  took  up  his  permanent 
residence  in  Munich,  laboured  hard  on  the  public  works, 
executed  independent  commissions,  and  roso  'o  such  dis- 
tinction that  in  1849,  when  Cornelius  left  for  Berlin,  he 
succeeded  to  the  directorship  of  the  academy,  an  office 
which'  he  held   for  a  quarter  of  a   century,  up  to  the  day 
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of  his  death.  The  training,  experience,  and  opportunity 
of  Kaulbach  had  been  extraordinary ;  he  became  a  prime 
mover  in  one  of  the  most  signal  of  art  manifestations 
known  in  modern  times ;  he  matured,  after  the  example 
of  the  masters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  practice  of  mural 
or  monumental  decoration  ;  he  once  more  conjoined  paint- 
ing with  architecture,  and  displayed  a  creative  fertility 
and  readiness  of  resource  scarcely  found  since  the  era  of 
Raphael  and  Michelangelo. 

Early  in  the  series  of  his  multitudinous  works  came  the 
famous  Narrenhaus,  the  appalling  memories  of  a  certain 
madhouse  nor  Diisseldorl ;  the  composition  all  the  more 
deserves  mention  for  points  of  contact  with  Hogarth. 
Somewhat  to  the  same  category  belong  the  renowned 
illustrations  to  Eeintke  Fuclis.  These,  together  with  oc- 
casional figures  or  passages  in  complex  pictorial  dramas, 
show  how  dominant  and  irrepressible  were  the  artist's  sense 
of  satire  and  enjoyment  of  fun ;  character  in  its  breadth 
and  sharpness  is  depicted  with  keenest  relish,  and  at  times 
the  sardonic  smile  bursts  into  the  loudest  laugh  regardless 
of  the  propriety  and  solemnity  appropriate  to  high  art. 
Thus  occasionally  the  grotesque  degenerates  into  the 
vulgar,  the  grand  into  the  ridiculous,  as  in  the  satire  on 
"  the  Pigtail  Age  "  in  a  fresco  outside  the  New  Pinakothek. 
Yet  the  genius  of  Kaulbach  was  far  too  transcendent  to  be 
marred  by  these  exceptional  extravagances  :  such  exaggera- 
tions came  not  of  weakness  but  from  excess  of  power  ;  they 
are  as  the  sturdy  traits  and  lawless  forces  of  the  Teutonic  and 
northern  races  whence  the  Westphalian  painter  bad  sprung. 
Kaulbach  tried  hard  to  become  Grecian  and  Italian  ;  but 
he  never  reached  Phidias  or  Raphael ;  in  short  the  blood 
of  Diirer,  Holbein,  and  Martin  Schbngauer  ran  strong  in 
his  veins.  The  art  products. in  Munich  during  the  middle 
of  this  century  were  of  a  quantity  to  preclude  first-rate 
quality,  and  Kaulbach  contracted  a  fatal  facility  in  covering 
wall  pnrt  canvas  by  the  acre.  He  painted  in  the  Hofgarten, 
the  UJeon,  the  Palace,  and  on  the  external  walls  of  the 
New  Pinakothek.  His  perspicuous  and  showy  manner  also 
gained  him  abundant  occupation  as  a  book-illustrator  :  in 
the  pages  of  the  poets  his  fancy  revelled ;  he  was  glad  to 
take  inspiration  from  Wieland,  Goethe,  even  Klopstock  ; 
among  his  engraved  designs  are  the  Shakespeare  gallery, 
the  Goethe  gallery,  and  a  folio  edition  of  the  Gospels.  All 
these  signal  examples  of  what  may  be  called  "  the  Munich 
school,"  though  by  the  many  applauded  to  the  skies,  were 
yet  subjected  to  censorious  criticism.  In  a  volume  entitled 
Social  Life  in  Munich  it  was  with  some  show  of  reason 
urged  that  Kaulbach  had  beeu  unfortunate  alike  in  having 
found  Cornelius  for  a  master  and  King  Louis  for  a  patron, 
that  he  attempted  "subjects  far  beyond  him,  believii.g 
that  his  admiration  for  them  was  the  same  as  inspiration  "  ; 
the  lack  of  real  imagination  he  supplied  by  "a  compound 
of  intellect  and  fancy";  he  "thinks  his  feelings,"  and  his 
creations  are  but  "the  triumph  of  intellect." 

Nevertheless  no  one  appreciating  at  their  worth  such 
master  compositions  as  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  Battle  of  the  Huns  can  deny  to  Kaulbach  creative 
imagination.  As  a  dramatic  poet  he  tells  the  story,  depicts 
character,  seizes  on  action  and  situation,  and  thus  as  it 
were  takes  the  spectator  by  storm.  The  manner  may  be 
occasionally  noisy  and  ranting,  but  the  effect  after  its  kind 
is  tremendous.  Within  the  whole  range  of  modern  art  no 
finer  composition  can  be  named  than  the  Battle  of  the 
Huns,  no  bolder  conception  than  the  fierce  fight  in  mid  air 
between  the  spirits  of  the  warriors  slain  in  combat.  The 
drawing,  the  foreshortening,  the  grouping  and  lines  of  com- 
position, are  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  masterly.  The 
cartoon,  which,  as  usual  in  modern  German  art  is  superior 
to  the  ultimate  picture,  was  executed  in  the  artist's  prime 
at  the  age  of  thirty.  At  this  period,  as  here  seen,  the 
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knowledge  was  little  short  of  absolute ;  subtle  is  the  sense 
of  beauty  ;  playful,  delicate,  firm,  the  touch :  the  whole 
treatment  artistic. 

Ten  or  more  years  were  devoted  to  what  the  Germans 
term  a  "  cyclus," — that  is,  a  series  of  pictures  which,  as 
successive  chapters  or  essays,  illustrate  one  theme,  as 
Raphael  in  the  Vatican  gave  pictorial  exposition  to  universal 
knowledge  under  the  distinctive  titles  of  Theology,  Philo- 
sophy, Jurisprudence,  and  Poetry.  The  fundamental  idea 
whereon  Kaulbach  discoursed  was  civilization  or  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  race  as  displayed  in  the  following 
historic  epochs  : — the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  Age  of  Homer, 
the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Battle  of  the  Huns,  the 
Crusades,  and  the  Reformation.  These  major  tableaux, 
severally  30  feet  long,  and  each  comprising  over  one 
hundred  figures  above  life-size,  are  surrounded  by  minor 
compositions  making  more  than  twenty  in  all.  The  idea 
is  to  congregate  around  the  world's  historic  dramas  the 
prime  agents  of  civilization ;  thus  here  are  assembled 
allegoric  figures  of  Architecture  and  other  arts,  of  Science 
and  other  kingdoms  of  knowledge,  together  with  lawgivers 
from  the  time  of  Moses,  not  forgetting  Frederick  the  Great. 
The  chosen  situation  for  this  imposing  didactic  and  theatric 
display  is  the  Treppenhaus  or  grand  staircase  in  the  new 
museum,  Berlin ;  the  surface  is  a  granulated,  absorbent 
wall,  specially  prepared ;  the  technical  method  is  that 
known  as  "  water-glass,"  or  "  liquid  flint,"  the  infusion 
of  silica  securing  permanence.  The  same  medium  was 
adopted  in  the  later  wall-pictures  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, Westminster. 

The  painter's  last  period  brings  no  new  departure  ;  his 
ultimate  works  stand  conspicuous  by  exaggerations  of  early 
characteristics.  The  series  of  designs  illustrative  of  Goethe, 
which  had  an  immense  success,  were  melodramatic  and 
pandered  tp  popular  taste.  The  vast  canvas,  more  than 
30  feet  long,  the  Sea  Fight  at  Salamis,  painted  for  the 
Maximilianeum,  Munich,  evinces  wonted  imagination  and 
facility  in  composition  ;  the  handling  also  retains  its  large- 
ness and  vigour ;  but  in  this  astounding  scenic  uproar 
moderation  and  the  simplicity  of  nature  are  thrown  to  the 
winds,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  is  hot  and  feverish.  The 
painter  verily  had  within  him  a  fire  which  burnt  fiercely ; 
and,  when  past  the  age  of  sixty  he  received  visitors  within 
his  spacious  studio,  he  looked  the  perfect  impersonation  ol 
his  art.  On  the  walls,  upon  easels,  even  on  the  floor,  were 
large  cartoons,  rolls  of  canvas,  piles  of  drawings — fruits  of 
a  restless  and  inexhaustible  intellect.  Kaulbach  in  the 
midst  moved  to  and  fro  impulsively  and  discoursed  volubly 
en  the  creations  he  was  about  to  call  out  of  chaos.  But 
his  career  was  drawing  to  a  close;  seized  by  the  cholera, 
he  died  in  1ST  4,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine. 

Kaulbach  can  scarcely  be  counted  among  religious  painters ;  yet 
the  range  of  his  thought  is  most  lofty.  Whatever  is  noblest  in 
humanity,  whatever  has  raised  the  human  race,  freed  or  enlightened 
the  mind,  given  dignity  and  beauty  to  life,  or  reared  the  body  into 
godlike  frame,  falls  within  the  province  of  his  ait.  Nothing  small 
or  mean  finds  a  place  ;  the  accidents  and  crudities  of  common  naturo 
aie  cast  out  ;  typical  forms  are  selected  and,  matured;  and  all  is 
biuglit  into  L'irniony  with  beauty.  Kaulbach's  was  indeed  a 
bcaiUy-lovmg  art.  He  is  not  supieme  as  a  colourist ;  he  belongs  in 
faot  to  a  school  that  holds  colour  in  subordination  ;  but  he  laid,  in 
common  with  the  great  masters,  the  sure  foundation  of  his  art  in 
form  and  composition.  Ind».ed,  the  science  of  composition  lias 
seldom  if  ever  been  so  clearly  understood  or  worked  out  with  equal 
complexity  and  exactitude  ;  the  constituent  lines,  the  relation  of 
the  parts  to  the  whole,  are  brought  into  absolute  agreement ;  in 
modem  Germany  painting  and  music  have  trodden  parallel  paths, 
and  Kaulbach  is  musical  in  the  melody  and  harmony  of  his  com- 
positions. His  narrative  too  is  lucid,  and  moves  as  a  stately  march 
or  royal  triumph  ;  the  sequence  of  the  figures  is  unbroken  ;  the 
arrangement  of  the  groups  accords  with  even  literary  form  ;  the 
picture  falls  into  incident,  episode,  dialogue,  action,  plot,  as  a 
drama.  The  Btyle  is  eclectic  ;  in  the  Age  of  Homer  the  types 
tnd  the  treatment  are  derived  from  Greek  marbles  and  vases  ;  tntn 
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in  the  Tower  of  Babel  the  severity  of  the  antique  gives  place  to 
the  suavity  of  the  Italian  renaissance  ;  while  in  tho  Crusades 
the  composition  is  let  loose  into  modern  romanticism,  and  so  the 
manner  descends  into  the  midst  of  the  19th  century.  And  yet  this 
scholastkally  compounded  art  is  so  nicely  adjusted  and  smoothly 
blended  that  it  casts  off  all  incongruity  and  becomes  homogeneous 
as  the  issue  of  one  mind.  But  a  fickle  public  craved  for  change  ; 
and  so  the  great  muster  in  later  years  waned  in  favour,  and  had  to 
witness,  not  without  inquietude,  the  rise  of  an  opposing  party  of 
naturalism  and  realism.  Yet  few  men  have  had  a  brighter  career, 
or  enjoyed  a  reward  better  earned.  Kaulbach's  works  are  monu- 
mental, and  will  be  handed  down  to  future  ages  as  the  highest  produris 
of  the  renaissance  of  the  arts  in  modern  Germany.  (J.  B.  A.) 

KAUNITZ,  Wenzel  Anton  (1711-1794),  count  of 
Rietberg,  Austrian  statesman,  was  born  at  Vienna,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1711.  As  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  an 
Austrian  count,  he  was  destined  at  first  for  the  church,  but 
on  the  death  of  his  brothers  he  turned  his  attention  to 
statesmanship.  He  was  sent  by  Maria  Theresa  on  em- 
bassies to  Rome  and  Florence,  and  was  engaged  at  Turin 
in  strengthening  the  alliance  between  Austria,  Sardinia,  and 
Great  Britain  agaiust  the  Bourbons.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  acquired  the  countship^f  Rietberg  by  marriage.  In 
1744  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of 
Lorraine,  governor-general  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
During  the  duke's  absence,  Kaunitz  administered  affairs 
ably;  and,  when  the  French  besieged  Brussels  in  1746, 
he  secured  a  free  retreat  for  the  Austrian  troops  to  Antwerp. 
After  a  brief  retirement  on  account  of  his  health,  Kaunitz 
reappeared  on  the  political  stage  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1748,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
reputation,  and  earned  the  rank  of  minister  of  state. 
During  his  stay  as  ambassador  at  Paris,  from  1750  to 
1752,  he  concluded  a  secret  alliance  between  Austria  and 
France,  a  diplomatic  stroke  which  involved  the  complete 
reversal  of  the  former  hostile  attitude  of  the  two  powers, 
and  which  was  rewarded  by  his  appointment  as  chancellor 
of  state  or  prime  minister.  In  1756  he  wa3  made  chancellor 
of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Italy.  For  nearly  forty  years 
he  continued  in  this  capacity  to  direct  the  affairs  of  Austria, 
steadily  cultivating  the  French  and  Russian  alliances,  and 
jealously  watching  the  rising  power  of  Prussia,  against 
which  he  formed  the  coalition  of  1756.  At  the  partition 
of  Poland  in  1772  he  secured  Galicia  for  Austria;  and  it 
was  during  his  ministry  also  that  Bukowina  (1776)  and 
the  so-called  "  Inn  quarter"  came  under  the  Austrian 
crown.  He  enjoyed  the  unbounded  confidence  of  Maria 
Theresa,  and  was  an  active  agent  in  furthering  the  reforms 
under  her  and  her  son  Joseph  II.  He  showed  himself  a 
liberal  patron  of  education  and  art,  as  well  as  an  accom- 
plished statesman.  Under  Joseph  II.  and  Leopold  II.  his 
influence  waned,  and  he  resigned  all  his  offices  at  the 
accession  of  Francis  II.  in  1792.  In  1764  he  was  created 
a.  prince  of  the  empire.     He  died  June  27,  1794. 

Seo  the  life  by  Hormayr  in  the  Ocsterreirhischcr  riutarch,  and 
Denkschri/Un  des  Fiirstcn  Kaunitz,  Vienna,  1872,  by  Beer. 

KAVA,  an  intoxicating  drink  used  in  the  islands  of  the 
South  Pacific  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  Fiji.  In 
Hawaii  it  is  called  "  kawa" ;  in  the  Marquesas  "  kava 
kava";  "ava,"  "ava-ava,"  and  "evava"  in  Tahiti;  and  in 
Fiji  "yaquona."  It  is  made  from  the  roots  or  leaves  of 
Piper  methysticum,  Miq.,  a  species  of  pepper  indigenous  in 
these  islands  ;  several  varieties  are  also  cultivated  by  the 
natives,  those  growing  in  a  dry  soil  being  considered  to  be 
the  most  active  To  prepare  the  liquid  the  fresh  roots  or 
leaves,  after  being  chowed  by  young  girls  or  boys,  with 
good  teeth,  clean  mouths,  and  free  from  colds,  are  placed 
in  a  large  wooden  bowl  ("  umete ")  on  three  legs  made 
li  tho  wood  of  tho  vesi  (Afzelia  bijuga,  Gray),  and  water 
or  cocoa-nut  milk  poured  over  the  mass.  The  liquid 
is  then  stirred  up,  and  tho  woody  matter  of  the  root 
is  removed  by  repeatedly  drawing  through  the  infusion 


long  fibres  prepared  by  crushing  the  green  stems  of  the 
vau  (Hibiscus,  sp.),  and  passing  them  frequently  between 
two  pieces  of  wood.  By  this  means  a  muddy-looking  liquid 
resembling  cafe  au  lait  in  appearance,  or  of  a  greenish  hue 
if  made  from  the  leaves,  is  left  in  the  bowl,  a  quantity 
of  frecula  remaining  suspended  in  the  fluid.  The  drink 
is  then  distributed  into  cups  made  of  plantain  leaves,  by 
dipping  some  of  the  vau  fibre  into  it  and  squeezing  the 
liquid  into  the  cups,  which  are  handed  to  the  individuals 
present.  As  the  process  of  infusion  only  takes  about 
twenty  minutes,  it  is  obvious  that  no  fermentation  can 
take  place.  The  taste  of  the  liquid  is  at  first  sweet  and 
then  pungent  and  acrid.  The  usual  dose  is  half  a  cupful, 
equal  to  about  two  mouthfuls  of  the  root  Intoxication 
follows  in  about  twenty  minutes,  or  immediately  if  twice 
the  usual  quantity  be  taken. 

The  drunkenness  produced  by  kava  differs  from  that  of 
alcohol  in  being  of  a  melancholy,  silent,  and  drowsy 
character,  accompanied,  if  the  drink  be  made  from  roots 
growing  in  a  damp  soil,  with  great  irritability  at  the  slightest 
noise.  The  fit  lasts  for  about  two  hours,  but  in  persons 
who  only  take  it  occasionally  it  may  continue  for  six  or 
twelve  hours.  At  Nukahiva  kava  is  said  to  be  used  as  a 
daily  beverage,  probably  in  small  quantities, — its  use,  how- 
ever, being  forbidden  to  women  and  children.  In  many  of 
the  Pacific  islands  kava  is  given  at  official  receptions,  being 
the  offered  and  accepted  token  of  hospitality.  Formerly 
the  drinking  of  it  preceded  warlike  enterprises  and  religious 
festivals. 

The  daily  use  of  the  drug  is  sometimes  followed  by  a 
kind  of  skin  disease,  called  in  Tahiti  "  arevareva.  "  The 
effect  on  those  who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  kava  for  any 
length  of  time  is  to  produce  obscurity  of  vision,  red  con- 
junctiva, and  yellow  coloration  of  the  teeth,  while  the  skin 
where  thick  becomes  dry,  scaly,  cracked,  and  ulcerated, 
and  the  body  becomes  emaciated  and  decrepit.  In 
Nukahiva  it  is  given  as  a  medicine  in  phthisis  and  in 
bronchitis,  a  small  dose  being  taken  before  going  to  bed. 

Mr  Collie,  surgeon  to  the  ship  "Blosrom,"  states  that  he 
observed  the  infusion  of  the  root  to  be  useful  in  certain 
skin  diseases  (Beachy,  Voyage  of  the  "  Blossom,"  vol.  ii.  p. 
120).  Some  years  ago  it  was  introduced  into  France  as  a 
remedy  for  various  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes 
(Annal.  de  Therap.,  1857,  p.  61),  and  it  has  also  been 
recommended  in  gout  (Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  1856,  p. 
591). 

The  root  contains  an  essential  oil  of  a  yellow  colour  and 
agreeable  odour,  2  per  cent,  of  a  balsamic  resin  called 
kawin,  and  about  49  per  cent  of  starch,  also  a  neutral 
crystalline  principle  discovered  in  1844  by  Mr  J.  R  N. 
Morson,  and  called  l-avahine,  or  by  Gobley  methysticin. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  crystallizing  oat 
on  cooling.  Hydrochloric  acid  colours  it  red,  this  colour 
changing  to  yellow  on  exposure  on  the  air;  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  changes  it  to  a  rich  purple  violet,  which  on 
exposure  to  the  air  gradually  becomes  green,  or  immediately 
if  diluted  with  water.  These  tests  distinguish  it  from 
cubebin  and  piperin. 

See  Phnrm.  Journ.,(\)  iii.  47*,  (2)  iv.  85,  (2)  ix.  219,  (8)  vii.  M9 ; 
Covijitcs  Kcndus,  1.  436,  598,  lii.  206  ;  and  Journ.  dePharm.,  1860, 
p.  20,  and  1862,  p.  218  ;  Sccmami,  Flora  ViticnsU,  p.  260. 

KAVALA,  or  Cavalio,  a  walled  town  of  European 
Turkey  in  the  vilayet  of  Saloniki,  situated  on  a  promontory 
stretching  southwards  into  the  bay  of  Kavala,  opposite  the 
island  of  Thaso.  Numerous  Roman  remains  have  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  large 
aqueduct  on  two  tiers  of  arches,  which  still  serves  to  supply 
the  town  and  dilapidated  citadel  with  water  from  Mount 
I'angeus.  Kavala  has  n  port  on  each  side  of  its  promon- 
tory, and  exports  cotton  and  tobacco.     The  Turkish  college 
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W39  founded  by  Mehemet  AH,  pasha  of  Egypt,  who  was 
born  in  the  town  in  1769.  The  population  is  about  5000. 
Kavala  has  been  identified  with  Neapolis,  at  which  St  Paul  landed 
on  his  way  from  Samothrace  to  Philippi,  10  miles  to  the  north 
(Acts  xvi.  11).  Neapolis  was  the  portof  Philippi,  as  Kavala  now  is 
of  Seres  ;  and  in  the  bay  on  which  it  stands  the  fleet  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius  was  moored  during  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Some  authorities 
identify  Neapolis  with  Datum  {chLtov),  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as 
famous  for  its  gold  mines. 

KAVANAGH,  Julia  (1824-1877),  novelist,  was  born 
at  Thurles  in  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  1824.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Morgan  Kavanagh,  author  of  various  philo- 
logical works,  and  she  spent  several  years  of  her  early  life 
with  her  parents  in  Normandy,  laying  there  the  founda- 
tion of  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  French  language  and 
practical  insight  into  French  modes  of  thought,  which  was 
perfected  by  her  later  frequent  and  long  residences  in 
France.  Miss  Kavanagh's  literary  career  began  with  her 
arrival  in  London  about  her  twentieth  year,  and,  beyond 
the  publication  of  her  successive  works,  her  uneventful  life 
with  her  widowed  mother  affords  few  incidents  to  the 
chronicler.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war 
the  two  ladies  removed  from  Paris,  where  they  were  living, 
to  Rouen.  Thence  they  subsequently  passed  to  Nice,  where 
on  October  28,  1877,  Julia  Kavanagh  died,  in  her  fifty- 
fourth  year.  She  is  described  as  having  been  in  person 
extremely  small,  with  large,  luminous,  brown  eyes,  and  a 
wealth  of  splendid  hair.    She  was  a  devout  Roman  Catholic. 

Julia  Kavanagh's  first  book  was  Three  Paths,  1847,  a  story  for 
the  young  ;  but  her  first  work  to  attract  notice  was  Madeleine, 
a  tale  of  Atlvergne,  1848-  A  Summer  and  Winter  in  the  Two 
Sicilies,  2  vols.,  1858,  was  the  fruit  of  a  journey  made  about  1853 
to  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  French  Women  of  Letters,  2  vols., 
1862,  and  English  Women,  of  Letters,  2  vols.,  1863,  are  collections 
of  slight  biographical  essays  on  lady  novelists.  She  wrote  also 
Woman  in  France  during  the  \&th  century,  2  vols.,  1850,  and 
Women  of  Christianity,  1852.  But  Miss  Kavanagh  is  better  known 
by  her  numerous  novels  and  tales  contributed  to  various  magazines. 
The  scenes  of  these  are  almost  always  laid  in  Franco,  and  the 
authoress  handles  her  French  themes  with  fidelity  and  skill.  Her 
style  is  simple  and  pleasing  rather  than  striking  ;  her  characters  are 
interesting  without  being  strongly  individualized  ,  and  the  paucity 
of  incident  in  the  unravelling  of  her  plots  sometimes  seems  to 
threaten  monotony.  Her  most  popular  novels  are  perhaps  Adele, 
1857  ;  Queen  Afab,  1863  ;  and  John  Dorricn,  1875.  Others  are 
Nathalie,  1850;  Daisy  Burns,  1853;  Grace  Lee,  1855;  Bachel 
Gray,  1855  ;  Seven  Years,  &c  ,  1859;  Beatrice,  1865  ;  Sibyl's  Second 
Love,  1867;  Dora,  1868;  Silvia,  1870;  Bessie,  1872;  The  Pearl 
Fountain,  &c.  (written  along  with hermother),1876;and  Two  Lilies, 
1877.  Forget-me-nots,  2  volumes  of  shorter  tales,  appeared  after  her 
death. 

ICAVERI,  or  Cauvery,  a  great  river  of  southern  India, 
famous  for  its  traditional  sanctity,  its  picturesque  scenery, 
and  its  utility  for  irrigation.  Rising  in  Coorg,  high  up 
amid  the  Western  Ghats,  in  12°  25'  N.  lat.  and  75°  34'  E. 
long,  it  flows  with  a  generally  south-eastern  direction  across 
the  plateau  of  Mysore,  and  finally  pours  itself  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  through  two  principal  mouths  in  Tanjore  district 
Its  total  length  is  about  475  miles ;  the  estimated  area 
of  its  basin,  28,000  square  miles.  It  is  known  to  devout 
Hindus  as  Dakshini  Ganga,  or  the  Ganges  of  the  South, 
and  the  whole  of  its  course  is  holy  ground.  According  1o 
the  legend  there  was  once  born  upon  earth  a  girl  named 
Vishnumaya  or  Lopamudra,  the  daughter  of  Brahma ;  but 
her  divine  father  permitted  her  to  be  regarded  as  the  child 
of  a  mortal,  called  Kavera-muni.  In  order  to  obtain 
beatitude  for  her  adoptive  father,  she  resolved  to  become  a 
river  whose  waters  should  purify  from  all  sin.  Hence  it  is 
that  even  the  holy  Ganges  resorts  underground  once  in  the 
year  to  the  source  of  the  Kaveri,  to  purge  herself  from  the 
pollution  contracted  from  the  crowd  of  sinners  who  have 
bathed  in  her  waters.  The  course  of  the  Kaveri  in  Coorg 
is  very  tortuous.  Its  bed  is  generally  rocky ;  its  banks 
»re  high  and  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  On 
entering  Mysore  it  passes  through  a  narrow  gorge,  but  pre- 


sently widens  to  an  average  breadth  of  from  300  to  400 
yards.  Its  bed  continues  rocky,  so  as  to  forbid  all  naviga- 
tion ;  but  its  banks  are  here  bordered  with  a  rich  strip  of 
cultivation.  In  its  course  through  Mysore,  the  channel 
is  interrupted  by  twelve  anicuts  or  dams  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation.  From  the  most  important  of  these,  known  as 
the  Madadkatte,  an  artificial  channel  is  led  to  a  distance 
of  72  miles,  irrigating  an  area  of  10,000  acres,  yielding  a 
revenue  of  .£7000,  and  ultimately  bringing  a  water-supply 
into  the  town  of  Mysore  In  Mysore  state  the  Kaveri 
forms  the  two  islands  of  Seringapatam  and  Sivasamudram, 
which  vie  in  sanctity  with  the  island  of  Srfrangam  lower 
down  in  Trichinopoli  district.  Around  the  island  of 
Sivasamudram  are  the  celebrated  falls  of  the  Kaveri,  un- 
rivalled for  romantic  beauty.  The  river  here  branches  into 
two  channels,  each  of  which  makes  a  descent  of  about  200 
miles  in  a  succession  of  rapids  and  broken  cascades.  After 
entering  the  Madras  presidency,  the  Kaveri  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  Coimbatore  and  Salem  districts, 
until  it  strikes  into  Trichinopoli  district.  Sweeping  past 
the  historic  rock  of  Trichinopoli,  it  breaks  at  the  island  of 
Srirangam  into  two  channels,  which  enclose  between  thein 
the  delta  of  Tanjore,  the  garden  of  southern  India.  The 
northern  channel  is  called  the  Coleroon  (Kolidam) ;  the 
other  preserves  the  name  of  KAveri.  On  the  seaward  face 
of  its  delta  are  the  open  roadsteads  of  Negapatam  and 
French  Karikal.  The  only  navigation  on  any  portion  of 
its  course  is  carried  on  in  boats  of  basket-work.  It  is  in 
the  delta  that  the  real  value  of  the  river  for  irrigation  be- 
comes conspicuous.  The  most  ancient  irrigation  work  is 
a  massive  dam  of  unhewn  stone,  1080  feet  long,  and  from 
40  to  60  feet  broad,  across  the  stream  of  the  Kaveri 
proper,  which  is  supposed  to  date  back  to  the  4th  century, 
is  still  in  excellent  repair,  and  has  supplied  a  model  to 
British  engineers.  The  chief  modern  work  i3  the  anicut 
across  the  Coleroon,  2250  feet  long,  constructed  by  Sir 
Arthur  C'-tton  between  1836  and  1838. 

KAY,  John  (1742-1826),  Scottish  caricaturist,  was 
born  in  April  1742,  near  Daikeith,  where  his  father  was  a 
mason.  At  thirteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  barber,  whom 
he  served  for  six  years.  He  then  went  to  Edinburgh, 
where  in  1771  he  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  by  join- 
ing the  corporation  of  barber-surgeons.  For  some  years  he 
practised  his  craft  with  success;  but  in  1785,  induced  by 
the  favour  which  greeted  certain  attempts  of  his  to  etch  in 
aquafortis,  he  took  down  his  barber's  pole  and  opened  a 
small  print  shop  in  Parliament  Square.  There  he  con- 
tinued to  flourish,  painting  miniatures,  and  publishing  at 
short  intervals  his  sketches  and  caricatures  of  local  cele- 
brities and  oddities,  who  abounded  at  that  period  in  Edin- 
burgh society.  He  died  on  February  21,  1826.  Kay's 
portraits  were  collected  by  Hugh  Paton  and  published  under, 
the  title  A  Series  of  Original  Portraits  and  Caricature 
Etchings  by  tltv  late  John  Kay,  with  Biographical  Sketches 
and  Illustrative  Anecdotes  (Edin.,  2  vols.  4to,  1838;  8vo 
cd.,  4  vols.,  1842;  new  4 to  ed.,  with  additional  plates, 
2  vols.,  1877),  forming  a  unique  record  of  the  social  life 
and  popular  habits  of  Edinburgh  at  its  most  interesting 
epoch.  The  caricatures  have  little  strictly  artistic  merit, 
beyond  their  graphic  power ;  the  drawing  is  always  stiff 
and  often  false  ;  but  they  are  admitted  to  have  been  accu- 
rate likenesses,  and  they  possess  the  evident  recommenda- 
tion of  abundant  and  sly  humour. 

KAYE,  Sir  John  William  (1814-1876),  historian,  was 
born  in  1814,  the  son  of  a  solicitor.  Educated  at  Eton 
and  Addiscombe  Royal  Military  College,  he  served  as  an 
officer  in  tho  Bengal  artillery  till  1841,  when  he  exchanged 
his  sword  for  the  pen  In  1856  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company  in  England ;  and,  when  next  year 
the  crown  assumed  the  government  of  India,  Kaye  sue- 
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ceeded  John  Stuart  Mill  as  secretary  in  the  political  and 
secret  department  of  the  India  office.  In  1871  he  was 
created  a  knight  of  the  Star  of  India.  In  1874  his  failing 
health  warned  him  to  resign  hi3  post  ;  and  he  died  in 
London,  July  24,  1876.  To  his  historical  and  biogra- 
phical writings  Sir  John  Kaye  brought  an  historical 
sagacity,  an  honesty  of  purpose,  and  a  military  knowledge 
that  make  them  at  once  valuable  and  interesting. 

His  best  known  works  are  his  History  of  the  Sepoy  .War,  3  vols., 
1864  ;  History  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan,  2  vols.,  1851  ;  anil  his 
Life  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  2  vols.,  1854.  He  was  the  author  also  of 
Peregrine  Pullney  (1844)  and  Long  Engagements  (1861),  two  Indian 
novels  ;  History  of  the  Administration  of  the  East  India  Company, 
1853  ;  Life  of  Henry  Tucker,  1854  ;  Life  of  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
2  vols.,  1856;  History  of  Christianity  in  India,  1859  ;  Lives  of 
Indian  Officers,  2  vols.,  1867  ;  Essays  of  an  Optimist,  1870  ;  and 
numerous  contributions  to  periodicals. 

KAZALA,  or  Kazalinsk,  a  fort  and  town,  at  the  point 
where  the  Kazala  falls  into  the  Jaxartes,  about  47  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  is  situated  in  45°  45'  N.  lat.  and 
62°  7'  E.  long.,  "at  the  junction,"  to  quote  Schuyler's 
description,  "  of  all  the  trade  routes  in  Central  Asia,  as 
the  road  from  Orenburg  meets  here  with  the  Khivan, 
Bukhauu,  and  Tashkent  roads";  and  thus,  besides  carry- 
ing on  a  lively  local  trade  with  the  Kirghiz  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  it  is  a  point  of  growing  importance  in 
the  general  current  of  commerce.  In  other  respects  the 
position  of  the  place  is  far  from  attractive  :  the  floods  on 
the  river  make  it  an  island  in  the  spring ;  in  summer  it  is 
parched  by  the  sun  and  hot  winds,  and  hardly  a  tree  can 
be  got  to  grow.  The  streets  are  wide,  but  the  houses,  as 
well  as  the  fairly  6trong  fort  known  as  Fort  No.  1,  are 
built  of  mud  bricks.  The  population,  stated  at  5000,  is 
on  the  increase. 

KAZAN,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  belonging 
to  the  basin  of  the  Volga,  and  conterminous  with  the 
governments  of  Nizhni  Novgorod,  Vyatka,  Orenburg, 
Samara,  and  Simbirsk.  The  area,  according  to  the  govern- 
ment survey,  is  23,998  square  miles.  By  the  Volga  and 
its  tributary  the  Kama  the  surface  of  the  government  is 
divided  into  three  regions  of  differing  aspect :  the  first,  to 
the  right  of  the  main  river,  i3  traversed  by  deep  ravines 
sloping  to  the  north-east  and  by  two  ranges  of  hills,  one  of 
which,  keeping  company  with  the  river,  has  a  height  of 
300  to  500  feet ;  the  second,  between  the  left  bank  of  the 
Volga  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Kama,  is  an  open  steppe ; 
and  the  third,  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga  and  tho 
right  bank  of  the  Kama,  resembles  in  its  eastern  part  tho 
first  region,  and  in  its  western  part  is  covered  with  forest. 
Marls,  limestones,  and  sandstones,  Permian  or  Triassic,  are 
the  main  rocks  ;  the  Jurassic  formation  appears  in  a  small 
part  of  the  Tetyushi  district ;  and  Tertiary  rocks  stretch 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga.  There  are  no  minerab 
of  importance ;  but  mineral  springs  (iron,  sulphur,  and 
naphtha)  exist  in  several  places.  The  Volga  is  navigable 
in  all  the  198  miles  of  its  course  through  Kazan,  as  well 
as  the  Kama  (120  miles);  and  the  Vyatka,  the  Kazanka, 
the  Eutka,  the  Tsivil,  the  Greater  Kotshaga,  the  Ilet,  and 
the  Bezdna  are  not  without  value  as  waterways.  About 
four  hundred  small  lakes  are  enumerated  within  the  govern- 
ment; the  Upper  and  Lower  Kaban  supply  the  city  of 
Kazan  with  water. 

Abont  7.123,610  ocre9  (more  than  46  per  cent,  of  the  surface) 
ore  arable,  upwards  of  1,324,900  acres  (over  8  per  cent.)  are  meadow 
land,  and  5,190,900  acres  (nearly  34  per  cent.)  are  under  forest. 
Rye  anil  oats  form  the  principal  crops  ;  barley,  wheat,  buckwheat, 
and  potatoes  are  also  grown.  In  1879  tho  official  returns  gave 
11,048,092  as  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  government,  and  of  these 
'13,748  were  of  fine  woolled  breeds  ;  the  horned  cattle  amounted  to 
359,362,  the  horses  to  426,564,  the  swine  to  192,190,  and  the  goats 
to  45,822.  No  fewer  than  8066  persons  were  engaged  in  beekeeping, 
aud  the  7  reduce  of  this  department  was  valued  at  £29,945.  In- 
dustrial ac'.iniy  ia  on  tho  increase  |  tho  uumui  of  tho  smaller 


manufacturing  establishments  is  diminishing,  but  those  which 
remain  (272  in  1879,  employing  8399  hands)  are  greatly  increasing 
in  production.  The  total  value  of  their  manufacture  in  1879  was 
£2,034,137.  Apart  from  the  regular  factories,  there  is  a  large  in- 
dustrial activity.  The  weaving  and  dyeing  of  linen  and  hemp  goods 
gave  employment  in  1S79  to  13,485  men;  wool-combing,  &c, 
to  3428 ;  flour  and  malt  making  to  3680,  and  the  forest  industries, 
wood-cutting,  tar-boiling,  kc,  to  10,423.  The  aggregate  commerce 
of  the  towns  is  estimatedat  £3,695,000.  Of  the  seventy-six  annual 
fairs,  the  chief  are  the  timber  fair  of  Kozmodemyansk,  and  those 
of  Tchistopol  and  Tcheboksarui.  Administratively  Kazan  is  divided 
into  twelve  districts  : — Kazan,  Sviyazhsk,  Tcheboksarui,  Tsivilsk, 
Yadrin,  Kozmodemyansk,  Tsarevokokshaisk,  Mamaduish,  Tchis- 
topol, LaishefF,  Spassk,  Tetyushi.  Besides  the  city  of  Kazan,  the 
following  are  the  largest  towns  :— Tchistopol  (20,293  inhabitants  in 
1S79),  Laisheff  (5098),  Tcheboksarui  (4560),  Kozmodemyansk  (4508), 
Mamaduish  (4068).  The  total  population  of  the  government  in 
1879  was  1,872,437(194,343  in  the  towns,  1,678,094  in  the  country 
districts).  The  males  in  the  former  case  numbered  109,915,  and 
the  females  84,428;  and  in  the  latter  the  males  820  144,  and  females 
857,950.  An  increase  of  267,732  has  taken  place  since  1862.  More 
than  half  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  non-Slavonic  origin ;  and  the 
Mohammedans  number  over  half  a  million. 

The  formation  of  the  Kazan  government  dates  from  the  year 
1708  ;  at  first  it  contained  a  large  portion  of  south-eastern  Russia, 
but  in  1781  the  present  limits  wore  determined.  The  division  into 
twelve  districts  was  made  in  1802. 

Kazan,  chief  town  of  the  above  government,  is  situated 
in  55°  48'  N.  lat.  and  49°  26'  E.  long.,  528  miles  east  of 
Moscow  and  970  miles  from  St  Petersburg.     The  summer 
course  of  the  Volga  lies  several  miles  to  the  south-west,  and 
is  gradually  increasing  its  distance  ;  but  when  the  river  is  at 
its  height  in  spring  the  intervening  space  is  laid  under  water, 
and  the  steamers,  which  at  other  times  stop  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kazanka,  are  able  to  approach  the  town.     Though 
tho  hill  on  which  the  citadel  stands  is  only  about  40  feet 
high,  it  forms  a  striking  relief  to  the  level  country  in  front. 
Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected  from  its  history,  the 
town  is  almost  completely  destitute  of  Oriental  colouring  ; 
but  the  number  and  brightness  of  the  Greek  churches  helps 
to  relieve   the  general   air  of  modern  and  commonplace 
regularity.      The    cathedral   of   the    Annunciation     was 
founded  in  1562  by  Gury,  the  first  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  Kazan ;  and  the  Bogoroditskii  convent  was  erected  in 
1579  for  the  reception  of  the  "Black  Virgin  of  Kazan," 
which  was  removed  in  1821  to  the  famous  Kazan  cathedra! 
in  St  Petersburg.     Of  pre-Russian  buildings  there  is  hardly 
a  trace;  the  red  brick  Sumbek  tower,  245  feet  high,  is  an 
object  of  great  veneration  to  the  Tartars,  who  consider  it  as 
the  burial-place  of  one  of  their  saints ;  but  its  similarity 
to  the  towers  of  Moscow  proves  its  Muscovite  origin.     As 
an  intellectual  centre  Kazan  is  the  most  important  city 
of  eastern  Russia  in  Europe.     The  gymnasium,  founded  in 
1750,  was  tho  third  national  institution  for  secondary  edu- 
cation  established   in   the   empire;  and   the   university, 
which  dates  from  1801,  has  become  a  great  seat  of  Oriental 
scholarship.     It  has  four  faculties,  with  Gfty-six  teachers  and 
about  seven  hundred  students.     The  library  contains  about 
85,000  volumes  ;  but  tho  most  valuable  p:.rt  of  its  manu- 
script collection  has  been  removed  to  St  Petersburg.    There 
is  an  astronomical  observatory ;  and  from  tho  university 
press  are  issued  a  learned  journal  (hvyestiya  i  Zapiski)  r.r.d 
a  very  considerable  number  of  works,  especially  in  Oriental 
philology.     The  ecclesiastical  academy  founded  in   1846 
contains  the  old  library  of  tho  Solovki  monastery,  of  import- 
ance for  the  history  of  Russian  sects.     Schools  are  main- 
tained by  the  Tartar  population,  which  still  occupies  some 
of  the  suburbs ;  and  Tartar  text-books  (by  Radloff )  after  tho 
European  typo  have  been  introduced.     As  a  seat  of  com- 
merce and  industry  Kazan  holds  a  respectable  place.     Its 
leather  goods,  especially  those  of  the  finer  qualities,  are  in 
repute  ;  and  it  also  manufactures  alcohol,  flour,  cotton  and 
hemp  goods,  starch,  stearino,  tallow,  and  albumen.     The 
trade  connexion  of  the  Tartar  merchants  more  particularly 
is  a  very  extensive  and  important  one.     Tho  population 
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of  the  town,  which  was  63,084  in  1S63,  had  increased  in 
1879  to  134,434,  of  whom  13,635  are  Tartars. 

Tho  present  government  of  Kazan  was  the  centre  of  a  great 
Bulgarian  kingdom,  the  first  historical  monarchy  of  north-eastern 
Rnslia.  On  the  ruins  of  this  kingdom  the  Mongolian  (Tartar) 
"kingdom  of  Kazan"  was  founded  in  the  15th  century  by  Ulu- 
Mahmet,  whose  descendants  continued  to  rule  till  the  destruction 
of  their  city  by  Ivan  the  Terrible  in  1552.  Of  the  town  of  Kazan 
the  early  notices  are  of  doubtful  interpretation  ;  but  according  to 
S  M  Shpilevski  the  Kazan  mentioned  in  1376  must  be  Bulgar  (the 
present  Bolgarui  in  the  district  of  Spassk),  the  "  Great  Town"  of 
the  Bulgarians,  the  ruins  of  which  are  among  the  most  notable  in 
the  Kazan  region  ;  and  the  Kazan  of  even  some  of  the  later 
chronicles  is  to  be  identified  with  Koshan  on  the  Kama.  Nor  is  the 
present  the  original  of  Kazan  proper  ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Kazanka 
are  extensive  remains  of  ftfci  (Tartar  for  "Old")  Kazan,  near  a 
modern  village  of  the  same  name.  Kazan  was  laid  waste  by 
Pugatcheff,  and  the  conflagrations  of  1815  and  1825  were  especially 
destructive.  During  the  French  imasion  the  Moscow  university 
took  asylum  in  the  town. 

The  name  of  Kazan  Tartars  is  given,  not  only  to  those  of  the 

fovernment  of  Kazan,  but  to  those  of  Ufa,  Samara,  Vyatka,  Saratoff, 
enza,  Nizhni  Novgoiod,  Orenburg,  and  Tamboff.  In  1870  they 
amounted  altogether  to  1,050,000  In  many  ways  they  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  of  Astrakhan,  the  Crimea,  &c.  They  have 
pretty  certainly  incorporated  a  good  deal  of  Bulgarian  blood. 

The  history  of  Kazan  has  been  written  by  Turnere'li  (1841), 
Lepteff,  Kurbski,  and  others.  The  evidence  of  Arabic,  Tartar,  and 
Russian  writers  in  regard  to  the  antiquities  of  town  ami  government 
has  been  collected  by  Shpilevski  (/».  i  Zap.  Imp.  Kaz.  Un.,  1877, 
pp.  1-585).  A  bibliography  of  the  Oriental  books  published  in 
the  town  is  given  in  the  Bull,  of  the  St  Petersburg  Academy,  1867. 
Compare  Louis  Leger,  "Kazan  et  les  Tartares,"  in  Bibl.  Univ. 
dc  Geneve,  1574. 

KAZINCZY,  Ferencz  or  Francis  (1759-1831),  an 
Hungarian  author,  known  as  the  most  indefatigable  agent 
in  the  regeneration  of  the  Magyar  language  and  literature 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  and  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
was  born  27th  October  1759,  at'Er-Semlyen,  in  the  county 
of  Eihar,  Hungary.  After  passing  through  the  gymnasium 
of  Saros-Patak,  he  studied  law  at  Kassa  and  Eperies,  and 
in  Pest,  where  he  also  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  literature,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Gideon  Raday,  who  allowed  him  the  use  of  his  library, 
and  encouraged  him  in  literary  pursuits.  In  1784  Kazinczy 
became  subnotary  for  the  couuty  of  Abauj  ;  and  in  1786 
he  was  nominated  inspector  of  schools  at  Kassa.  There  he 
began  to  devote  himself  to  the  restoration  of  the  Magyar 
language  and  literature  by  translations  from  classical  foreign 
works,  and  by  the  augmeutation  of  the  native  vocabulary 
from  ancient  Magyar  sources.  In  178S,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Baroti  Szabo  and  John  Bacsanyi,  he  started  at 
Kassa  the  first  Magyar  literary  magazine,  Magyar  Muzeum  ; 
the  Orpheus,  which  succeeded  it  in  1790,  was  of  his  own 
creation:  Although,  upon  the  accession  6f  Leopold  II., 
Kazinczy,  as  a  non-Catholic,  was  obliged  to  resign  his  post 
at  Kassa,  his  literary  activity  in  no  way  decreased,  and  he 
not  only  assisted  Gideon  RAday  in  the  establishment  and 
direction  of  the  first  Magyar  dramatic  society,  but  also 
enriched  the  repertoire  with  several  translations  from  foreign 
authors.  His  HanilH,  which  first  appeared  at  Kassa  in 
1790,  is  a  rendering  from  the  German  version  of  Schroder 
Having  become  implicated  in  the  democratic  conspiracy 
of  the  abbot  Martinovics,  Kazinczy  was  arrested  on  the 
14th  December  1794,  conveyed  to  Buda,  tried,  and  con- 
demned to  death  ;  but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to 
imprisonment.  He  was  released  in  1801,  and  shortly 
aftervards  married  Sophia  Tbrok,  daughter  of  his  former 
patron,  and  retired  to  his  small  estate  at  Szephalom  or 
"  Fairhill,"  near  Sator-Ujhely,  in  the  county  of  Zemplen. 
In  1828  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  conferences  held 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Hungarian  academy,  in  the 
historical  section  of  which  he  became  the  first  correspond- 
ing member.  He  died  of  Asiatic  cholera,  at  Sz^phalom, 
on  the  22d  August  1831,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of 
his  age. 


Kazinczy,  although  possessing  great  beauty  of  style,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  powerful  and  original  thinker  ;  his  fame  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  felicity  of  his  translations  from  the  masterpieces  of  Lessing, 
Goethe,  Wieland,  Klopstock,  Ossian,  La  Rochefoucauld,  MafmonttT, 
Moliere,  Metastasio,  Shakespeare,  Sterne,  Cicero,  Sallust,  Anacrcon 
and  many  others.  He  also  edited  the  works  of  Baroczy  (Pest,  1812, 
8  vols.)  and  of  the  poet  Zrinyi  (1817,  2  vols.),  and  the  poems  of 
Dayka  (1813,  3  vols.)  and  of  John  Kis  (1815,  3  vols.).  A  collective 
edition  of  his  works,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  translations, 
was  published  at  Pest,  1814-1816,  in  9  vols.  His  original  produr. 
tions,  largely  made  up  of  letters,  were  edited  by  Joseph  Bajza  and 
Francis  Toldy  at  Pest,  1836-45,  in  5  vols.  Editions  of  his  poems 
appeared  in  1858  and  in  1863.     See  Hungary,  voL  xii.  p.  377. 

KEAN,  Charles  John  (1811-1868),  tragedian,  son  of 
Edmund  Kean  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Waterford, 
Ireland,  18th  January  1811.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he 
was  sent  to  Eton  College,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
The  name  of  Kean  secured  him  an  engagement  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  where  he  made  his  debut  1st  October  1827, 
in  the  character  of  Norval,  but  failed  to  create  a  very 
favourable  impression,  his  talents  being  such  as  required 
long  practice  and  careful  study  for  their  development ;  and 
his  continued  failure  to  achieve  popularity  led  him  to  leave 
London  in  the  spring  of  1828  for  the  provinces.  After  a 
visit  to  America  in  1830,  where  he  was  received  with  much 
favour,  he  in  1833  appeared  at  Coveut  Garden  as  Sir 
Edmund  Mortimer,  but  his  success  was  not  -pronounced 
enough  to  encourage  him  to  remain  long  in  London,  espe- 
cially as  he  had  already  in  the  provinces  won  a  high 
position.  In  January  1838  he  returned  to  Drury  Lane, 
and  played  Hamlet  with  a  success  which  gave  him  a  place 
among  the  principal  tragedians  of  his  time.  After  his 
marriage  with  the  actress  Miss  Ellen  Tree  in  1842,  he  paid 
a  second  visit  to  America.  Returning  to  England  in  1847, 
he  entered  on  a  successful  engagement  at  the  Haymarket, 
and  in  1850,  along  with  Mr  Kelly,  he  became  lessee  of  the 
Princess  Theatre.  The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  his 
management  was  a  series  of  gorgeous  Shakespearean  re- 
vivals. Charles  Kean  cannot  be  called  a  great  tragic  actor. 
He  did  all  that  could  be  done  by  the  persevering  cultivation 
of  his  powers,  and  in  many  ways  manifested  the  possession 
of  high  intelligence  and  refined  taste,  but  his  defects  of 
person  and  voice  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  give  a 
representation  at  all  adequate  of  the  varying  and  subtle 
emotions  characteristic  of  pure  tragedy.  In  melodramatic 
parts  such  as  Louis  XI.  and  the  Corsican  Brothers  his 
success  was  unequivocal  and  complete.  From  his  "tour 
round  the  world"  Kean  returned  in  1866  in  broken  health, 
and  he  died  afr  London,  January  22,  1868. 

The  Life  and  Theatrical  Times  of  Charles  Kean,  by  John  William 
Cole,  appeared  in  1860  in  two  volumes. 

KEAN,  Edmdnd  (1787-1833),  an  English  actor,  chiefly 
celebrated  as  the  impersonator  of  Shakespearean  characters, 
was  born  at  Chancery  Lane,  London,  November  4,  1787. 
His  reputed  father  was  Aaron  Kean,  stage  carpenter,  and 
his  mother  was  a  strolling  actress,  Ann  Carey,  grand- 
daughter of  Henry  Carey,  the  author  of  the  National 
Anthem,  and  the  natural  6on  of  George  Savile,  marquis 
of  Halifax.  When  only  in  his  fourth  year  Kean  made 
his  first  appearance  ou  the  stage  as  Cupid  in  one  of 
Noverre's  ballets  at  the  opera-house.  His  fine  black 
eyes,  his  bright  vivacity  and  cleverness,  and  his  ready 
affection  to  those  who  treated  him  with  kindness,  made 
him  in  childhood  a  universal  favourite,  but  the  harsh  cir- 
cumstances of  his  lot,  and  the  want  of  proper  restraint, 
while  they  developed  strong  self-reliance,  fostered  way- 
ward tendencies.  About  1794  a  few  persons  benevolently 
provided  the  means  of  sending  him  to  school,  where  he, 
mastered  his  tasks  with  remarkable  ease  and  rapidity ; 
but  finding  its  restraint  intolerably  irksome,  he  slipped 
himself  as  a  cabin  boy  at  Portsmouth.  Soon  diccrrcrin^ 
that  he  had  only  escaped  to  a  more  rigorous  bondage,  hi 
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counterfeited  both  deafness  and  lameness  with  a  histrionic 
mastery  which  deceived  even  the  physicians  at  Madeira. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  sought  the  protection  of  his 
uncle  Moses  Kean,  mimic,  ventriloquist,  and  general  enter- 
tainer, who,  besides  continuing  his  pantomimic  studies, 
introduced  him  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare.  At  the 
same  time  Miss  Tidswell,  an  actress  who  had  been  speci- 
ally kind  to  him  from  infancy,  taugh1-.  him  the  principles  of 
acting.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle  he  was  taken  charge  of 
by  Miss  Tidswell,  and  under  her  direction  he  began  the 
systematic  study  of  the  principal  Shakespearean  characters, 
displaying  even  at  this  early  period  the  peculiar  originality 
of  his  genius  by  interpretations  entirely  different  from 
those  of  Kemble.  His  brilliant  talents  and  interesting 
countenance  induced  a  Mrs  Clarke  of  Guildford  Street, 
Russell  Square,  to  adopt  him,  but  tho  unlucky  remark  of 
a  visitor  so  touched  his  sensitive  pride  that  he  suddenly 
left  her  house  and  went  back  to  his  old  surroundings. 
In  his  fourteenth  year  he  obtained  an  engagement  to  play 
leading  characters  for  twenty  nights  iu  York  Theatre, 
appearing  as  Hamlet,  Hastings,  and  Cato.  Shortly  after- 
wards, while  he  was  in  the  strolling  troupe  of  Richardson, 
the  rumour  of  his  abilities  reached  the  ear  of  King  George 
IIL,  who  commanded  him  to  recite  at  Windsor  Castle.  It 
is  affirmed  that  this  incident  led  some  gentlemen  to  send 
him  to  Eton  College ;  but  the  next  three  years  of  his  life, 
from  1803  to  1806,  are  without  authentic  record.  In  1807 
he  played  leading  parts  in  the  Belfast  theatre  along  with 
Mrs  Siddons,  who  said  that  he  "  played  very  very  well," 
but  that  "there  was  too  little  of  him  to  make  a  great  actor." 
An  engagement  in  1808  to  play  leading  characters  in 
Beverley's  provincial  troupe  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  close 
by  hi3  marriage  with  Miss  Chambers,  the  leading  actress, 
and  for  several  year3  after  his  prospects  were  so  dark  that, 
when  contemplating  the  possibility  of  a  debut  in  London, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  exclaiming,  "  If  I  succeed  I  shall  go 
mad."  In  1814,  however,  the  committee  of  Drury  Lane 
theatre,  the  fortunes  of  which  were  then  so  low  that  bank- 
ruptcy seemed  inevitable,  resolved  to  give  him  a  chance 
among  the  "  experiments  "  they  were  making  to  win  a  re- 
turn of  popularity.  His  debut  there  on  the  26th  January 
as  Shylock  roused  the  audience  to  almost  uncontrollable 
enthusiasm,  and  successive  appearances  in  Richard  IIL, 
Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth,  and  Lear  only  served  to  demon- 
strate to  the  fullest  the  greatness  of  his  powers  and  his 
complete  mastery  of  the  whole  range  of  tragic  emotion. 

Probably  the  irregular  habits  of  Kean,  even  from  the 
period  when  he  became  famous,  were  prejudicial  to  the 
refinement  of  his  taste,  and  latterly  they  tended  to  exag- 
gerate his  special  defects  and  mannerisms.  The  adverse 
decision  in  the  divorce  case  Cox  v.  Kean,  and  his  conse- 
quent separation  from  his  wife,  roused  against  him  such 
bitter  feeling  as  almost  compelled  him  to  retire  perma: 
nently  into  private  life.  Ultimately  he  was  received  with 
all  the  old  favour,  but  the  contest  by  its  effects  both  on 
his  bodily  health  and  on  his  feelings  had  made  him  so 
dependent  on  the  use  of  stimulants  that  the  gradual  de- 
terioration of  his  gifts  was  inevitable.  Still,  even  in  their 
decay  his  great  powers  triumphed  during  the  moments  of 
Lis  inspiration  over  the  absolute  wreck  of  his  physical 
faculties,  and  compelled  admiration  when  his  gait  had 
degenerated  into  a  weak  hobble,  when  the  lightning  bril- 
liancy of  his  eyes  had  beconio  dull  and  bloodshot,  and  the 
tones  of  his  matchless  voice  were  marred  by  rough  and 
grating  hoarseness.  His  last  appearance  on  the  stage  was 
at  Covent  Garden,  on  the  25th  March  1833,  when  he 
played  Othello  to  his  son's  Iago.  At  the  words  "  Villain, 
bo  sure"  in  scene  3  of  act  iif.ho  suddenly  broke  down, 
and  fell  insensible  into  hia  son's  arms.  He  died  at  Rich- 
mond, 15th  May  1833. 


It  was  especially  in  the  impersonation  of  the  great  creations  of 
Shakespeare  s  genius  that  the  varied  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  act- 
ing of  Kean  were  displayed  in  their  highest  form,  although  probably 
his  most  powerful  character  was  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  the  effect  of  his 
first  impersonation  of  which  was  such  that  the  pit  rose  en  masse,  and 
even  the  actors  and  actresses  themselves  were  overcome  by  the 
terrific  dramatic  illusion.  His  only  personal  disadvantage  as  an 
actor  was  his  small  stature.  His  countenance  was  strikingly 
interesting  and  unusually  mobile  ;  he  had  a  matchless  command 
of  facial  elocution  ;  his  fine  eyes  scintillated  even  the  slightest 
shades  of  emotion  and  thought  ;  his  voice,  though  weak  and  harsh 
in  the  upper  register,  possessed  in  its  lower  range  tones  of  pene- 
trating and  resistless  power,  and  a  thrilling  sweetness  like  the 
witchery  of  the  finest  music  ;  above  all,  iu  the  grander  moments 
of  his  passion,  his  intellect  and  soul  seemed  to  rise  beyond  material 
barriers  and  to  glorify  physical  defects  with  their  own  greatness. 
Kean  specially  excelled  as  the  exponent  of  passion.  In  Othello, 
Iago,  Shylock,  and  Richard  III.,  characters  utterly  different  from 
each  other,  but  in  which  the  predominant  element  is  some  form  of 
passion,  his  identificati  n  with  the  personality,  as  he  had  conceived 
it,  was  as  nearly  as  possible  perfect,  and  each  isolated  phase  and 
aspect  of  the  plot  was  elaborated  with  the  minutest  attention  to  de- 
tails, and  yet  with  an  absolute  subordination  of  these  to  the  distinct 
individuality  he  was  endeavouring  to  portray.  If  the  range  of 
character  in  which  Kean  attained  supreme  excellence  was  narrow,  no 
one  except  Garrick  has  been  so  successful  in  so  many  great  imper- 
sonations Unlike  Garrick,  ho  had  n  <  true  talent  for  comedy,  but 
iu  the  expression  of  biting  and  saturninj  wit,  of  grim  and  ghostly 
gaiety,  he  was  unsurpassed. 

See  Procter's  Life  of  Kean  but  especially  the  Life  of  Edmund  Kean.  by  F.  W. 
Ilawkins,  2  vols.  1SC9  and  the  authorities  therein  mentioned.  S.me  interesting 
details  will  also  be  found  in  Ldward  Stirling's  Old  Drury  Lane,  1SS1. 

KEATS,  John,  born  October  29,  1795;  published  his 
first  volume  of  verse  in  1817,  his  second  in  the  following 
year,  his  third  in  1820,  and  died  of  consumption  at  Rome, 
February  23, 1821,  in  the  fourth  month  of  his  twenty-sixth 
year.  In  his  first  book  there  was  littlo  foretaste  of  anything 
greatly  or  even  genuinely  good;  but  between  the  marshy  and 
sandy  flats  of  sterile  or  futile  verse  there  were  undoubtedly 
some  few  purple  patches  of  floral  promise.  The  style  was 
frequently  detestable — a  mixture  of  sham  Spenserian  and 
mock  Wordsworthian,  alternately  florid  and  arid.  His 
second  book,  Endymion,  rises  in  its  best  passages  to  the 
highest  level  of  Barnfield  aud  of  Lodge,  the  two  previous 
poets  with  whom,  had  he  published  nothing  more,  he  might 
most  properly  have  been  classed ;  and  this,  among  minor 
minstrels,  is  no  unenviable  place.  His  third  book  raised 
him  at  once  to  a  foremost  rank  in  the  highest  class  of 
English  poets.  Never  was  any  one  of  them  but  Shelley 
so  little  of  a  marvellous  boy  and  so  suddenly  revealed  as 
a  marvellous  man.  Never  has  any  poet  suffered  so  much 
from  the  chaotic  misarrangement  of  his  poems  in  every 
collected  edition.  The  rawest  and  the  rankest  rubbish  of 
his  fitful  spring  is  bound  up  in  one  sheaf  with  the  ripest 
ears,  flung  into  one  basket  with  the  richest  fruits,  of  his 
sudden  and  splendid  summer.  The  Ode  to  a  Nightingale, 
one  of  the  final  masterpieces  of  human  work' in  all  time 
and  for  all  ages,  is  immediately  preceded  in  all  editions 
now  current  by  some  of  the  most  vulgar  and  fulsome  dog- 
grel  ever  whimpered  by  a  vapid  and  effeminate  rhymester 
in  the  sickly  stage  of  whelphood.  Shelley,  up  to  twenty, 
had  written  little  or  nothing  that  would  have  don"  credit 
to  a  boy  of  ten ;  and  of  Keats  also  it  may  be  said  that  the 
merit  of  his  work  at  twenty-five  was  hardly  by  comparison 
more  wonderful  than  its  demerit  at  twenty-two.  His  first 
book  fell  as  flat  as  it  deserved  to  fall ;  the  reception  of 
his  second,  though  less  considerate  than  on  the  whole  it 
deserved,  was  not  more  contemptuous  than  that  of  im- 
measurably hotter  books  published  about  the  same  time  by 
Coleridge,  Landor,  and  Shelley.  A  critic  of  exceptional 
carefulness  and  candour  might  havo  noted  iu  the  first  book 
so  singular  an  example  of  a  stork  among  the  cranes  as  the 
famous  and  noble  sonnet  on  Chapman's  Homer;  a  just  judge 
would  have  indicated,  a  partial  advocate  might  have 
exaggerated,  the  valuo  of  such  golden  grain  amid  a  garish 
harvest  of  tares  as  the  hymn  to  l'an  and  the  translatiou 
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into  versa  of  Titian's  Bacchanal  which  glorify  the  weedy 
wilderness  of  Endymion.  But  the  hardest  thing  said  of 
that  poem  by  the  Quarterly  reviewer  was  unconsciously 
echoed  by  .the  future  author  of  Adonais,— that  it  was  all  but 
absolutely  impossible  to  read  through ;  and  the  obscener 
insolence  of  the  "  Blackguard's  Magazine,"  as  Landor  after- 
wards very  justly  labelled  it,  is  explicable  though  certainly 
not  excusable  if  we  glance  back  at  such  a  passage  as  that 
where- Endymion  exchanges  fulsome  and  liquorish  Endear- 
ments with  the  "  known  unknown  from  whom  his  being 
sips  such  darling  (!)  essence."  Such  nauseous  and  pitiful 
phrases  as  these,  and  certain  passages  in  his  correspondence, 
make  us  understand  the  source  of  the  most  offensive  impu- 
tations or  insinuations  levelled  against  the  writer's  man- 
hood ;  and,  while  admitting  that  neither  his  love-letters, 
nor  the  last  piteous  outcries  of  his  wailing  and  shrieking 
agony,  would  ever  have  been  made  public  by  merciful  or 
respectful  editors,  we  must  also  admit  that,  if  they  ought 
never  to  have  been  published,  it  is  no  less  certain  that 
they  ought  never  to  have  been  written  ;  that  a  manful 
kind  of  man  or  even  a  manly  sort  of  boy,  in  his  love-making 
or  in  his  suffering,  will  not  howl  and  snivel  after  such  a 
lamentable  fashion.  One  thing  hitherto  inexplicable  a 
very  slight  and  rapid  glance  at  his  amatory  correspondence 
will  amply  suffice  to  explain  :  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
woman  so  passionately  beloved  by  so  great  a  poet  should 
have  thought  it  the  hopeless  attempt  of  a  mistaken  kind- 
ness to  revive  the  memory  of  a  man  lor  whom  the  best 
that  could  be  wished  was  complete  and  compassionate 
oblivion.  For  the  side  of  the  man's  nature  presented  to 
her  inspection,  this  probably  was  all  that  charity  or  reason 
could  have  desired.  But  that  there  was  a  finer  side  to  the 
man,  even  if  considered  apart  from  the  poet,  his  correspond- 
ence with  his  friends  and  their  general  evidence  to  his 
character  give  more  sufficient  proof  than  perhaps  we  might 
have  derived  from  the  general  impression  left  on  us  by  his 
works  ;  though  indeed  the  preface  to  Endymion  itself, 
however  illogical  in  its  obviously  implied  suggestion  that 
the  poem  published  was  undeniably  unworthy  of  publica- 
tion, gave  proof  or  hint  at  least  that  after  all  its  author 
was  something  of  a  man.  And  the  eighteenth  of  his  letters 
to  Miss  Brawne  stands  out  in  bright  and  brave  contrast 
with  such  as  seem  incompatible  with  the  traditions  of  his 
character  on  its  manlier  side.  But  if  it  must  be  said  that 
he  lived  long  enough  only  to  give  promise  of  being  a  man, 
it  must  also  bo  said  that  he  lived  long  enough  to  give 
assurance  of  being  a  poet  who  was  not  born  to  come  short 
of  the  first  rank.  Not  even  a  hint  of  such  a  probability 
could  have  been  gathered  from  his  first  or  even  from  his 
second  appearance ;  after  the  publication  of  his  third 
volume  it  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  possible  debate  among 
judges  of  tolerable  competence  that  this  improbability  had 
become  a  certainty.  Two  or  three  phrases  cancelled,  two 
or  three  lines  erased,  would  have  left  us  in  La/tnia  one  of 
the  most  faultless  as  surely  as  one  of  the  most  glorious 
jewels  in  the  crown  of  English  poetry.  Isabella,  feeble 
and  awkward  in  narrative  to  a  degree  almost  incredible  in 
a  6tudent  of  Dryden  and  a  pupil  of  Leigh  Hunt,  is  over- 
charged with  episodical  effects  of  splendid  and  pathetic 
expression  beyond  the  reach  of  either.  The  Eve  of  St 
Agnes,  aiming  at  no  doubtful  success,  succeeds  in  evading 
all  casual  difficulty  in  the  line  of  narrative  ;  with  no  shadow 
of  pretence  to  such  interest  as  may  be  derived  from  stress 
of  incident  or  depth  of  sentiment,  it  stands  out  among  all 
other  famous  poems  as  a  perfect  and  unsurpassable  study 
in  pure  colour  and  clear  melody — a  study  in  which  the 
figure  of  Madeline  brings  back  upon  the  mind's  eye,  if  only 
as  moonlight  recalls  a  sense  of  sunshine,  the  nuptial  picture 
of  Marlowe's  Hero  and  the  sleeping  presence  of  Shakespeare's 
Imogen.     Beside  this  poem  should  always  be  placed  the 


less  famous  but  not  less  precious  Eve  of  St  Marie,  a  fragment 
unexcelled  for  the  simple  perfeetion  of  its  perfect  simplicity, 
exquisite  alike  in  suggestion  and  in  accomplishment.  The 
triumph  of  Hyperion  is  as  nearly  complete  as  the  failure  oi 
Endymion ;  yet  Keats  never  gave  such  proof  of  a  manly 
devotion  and  rational  sense  of  duty  to  his  art  as  in  his 
resolution  to  leave  this  great  poem  unfinished  ;  not,  as  wo 
may  gather  from  his  correspondence  on  the  subject,  for  the 
pitiful  reason  assigned  by  his  publishers,  that  of  discourage- 
ment at  the  reception  given  to  his  former  work,  but  on  the 
solid  and  reasonable  ground  that  a  Miltonic  study  had 
something  in  its  very  scheme  and  nature  too  artificial,  too 
studious  of  a  foreign  influence,  to  be  carried  on  and  carried 
out  at  such  length  as  was  implied  by  his  original  design. 
Fortified  and  purified  as  it  had  been  on  a  first  revision,  when 
much  introductory  allegory  and  much  tentative  effusion  of 
sonorous  and  superfluous  verse  had  been  rigorously  clipped 
down  or  pruned  away,  it  could  not  long  have  retained  spirit 
enough  to  support  or  inform  the  shadowy  body  of  a  subject 
so  little  charged  with  tangible  significance.  The  faculty 
of  assimilation  as  distinguished  from  imitation,  than  which 
there  can  be  no  surer  or  stronger  sign  of  strong  and  sure 
original  genius,  is  not  more  evident  in  the  most  Miltonic 
passages  of  the  revised  Hyperion  than  in  the  more  Shake- 
spearean passages  of  the  unrevised  tragedy  which  no  radical 
correction  could  have  left  other  than  radically  incorrigible. 
It  is  no  conventional  exaggeration,  no  hyperbolical  phrase 
of  flattery  with  more  sound  than  sense  in  it,  to  say  that 
in  this  chaotic  and  puerile  play  of  Otho  the  Great  there  are 
such  verses  as  Shakespeare  might  not  without  pride  have 
signed  at  the  age  when  he  wrote  and  even  at  the  age  when 
he  rewrote  the  tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  dramatic 
fragment  of  King  Stephen  shows  far  more  power  of  hand 
and  gives  far  more  promise  of  success  than  does  that  of 
Shelley's  Charles  the  First.  Yet  we  cannot  say  with  any 
confidence  that  even  this  far  from  extravagant  promise 
would  certainly  or  probably  have  been  kept ;  it  is  certain 
only  that  Keats  in  these  attempts  did  at  least  succeed  in 
showing  a  possibility  of  future  excellence  as  a  tragic  or  at 
least  a  romantic  dramatist.  In  every  other  line  of  high 
and  serious  poetry  his  triumph  was  actual  and  consummate  ; 
here  only  was  it  no  more  than  potential  or  incomplete. 
As  a  ballad  of  the  more  lyrical  order,  La  belle  Dame  sans 
Merci  is  not  less  absolutely  excellent,  less  triumphantly 
perfect  in  force  and  clearness  of  impression,  than  as  a  narra- 
tive poem  is  Lamia.  In  his  lines  on  Robin  Hood,  and  in 
one  or  two  other  less  noticeable  studies  of  the  kind,  he  has 
shown  thorough  and  easy  mastery  of  the  beautiful  metre 
inherited  by  Fletcher  from  Barnfield  and  by  Milton  from 
Fletcher.  The  simple  force  of  spirit  and  style  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  genuine  ballad  manner  from  all  spurious 
attempts  at  an  artificial  simplicity  was  once  more  at  least 
achieved  in  his  verses  on  the  crowning  creation  of  Scott's 
humaner  and  manlier  genius — Meg  Merrilies.  No  little 
injustice  has  been  done  to  Keats  by  such  devotees  as  fix 
their  mind's  eye  only  on  the  more  salient  and  distinctive 
notes  of  a  genius  which  in  fact  was  very  much  more  various 
and  tentative,  less  limited  and  peculiar,  than  would  be  in- 
ferred from  an  exclusive  study  of  his  more  specially  charac- 
teristic work.  But  within  the  limits  of  that  work  must 
we  look  of  course  for  the  genuine  credentials  of  his- fame; 
and  highest  among  them  we  must  rate  his  unequalled  and 
unrivalled  odes.  Of  these  perhaps  the  two  nearest  to 
absoluto  perfection,  to  the  triumphant  achievement  and 
accomplishment  of  the  very  utmost  beauty  possible  to 
human  words,  may  be  that  to  Autumn  and  that  on  a 
Grecian  Urn;  the  most  radiant,  fervent,  and  musical  is 
that  to  a  Nightingale  ;  the  most  pictorial  and  perhaps  the 
tenderest  in  its  ardour  of  passionate  fancy  ;s  that  to  Psyche  ; 
the  subtlest  ;u  sweetness  of  thought  and  feeling  is  that  jn 
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Melancholy.  Greater  lyrical  poetry  the  world  may  have 
seen  than  any  that  is  in  these ;  lovelier  it  surely  has  never 
seen,  nor  ever  can  it  possibly  see.  From  the  divine  frag- 
ment of  an  unfinished  ode  to  Maia  we  can  but  guess  that 
if  completed  it  would  have  been  worthy  of  a  place  beside 
the  highest.  His  remaining  lyrics  have  many  beauties 
about  them,  hut  none  perhaps  can  be  called  thoroughly 
beautiful.  He  has  certainly  left  us  one  perfect  sonnet  of 
the  first  rank  ;  and  as  certainly  he  has  left  us  but  one. 

Keats,  on  high  and  recent  authority,  has  been  promoted 
to  a  place  beside  Shakespeare ;  and  it  was  long  since 
remarked  by  some  earlier  critic  of  less  note  that  as  a  painter 
of  flowers  his  touch  had  almost  a  Shakespearean  felicity, — 
recalling,  a  writer  in  our  own  day  might  have  added,  the 
hand  of  M.  Fantm  on  canvass.  The  faultless  force  and 
the  profound  subtlety  of  this  deep  and  cunning  instinct 
for  the  absolute  expression  uf  absolute  natural  beauty  can 
hardly  be  questioned  or  overlooked  ;  and  this  is  doubtless 
the  one  main  distinctive  gift  or  power  which  denotes  him 
as  a  poet  among  all  his  equals,  and  gives  him  right  to  a 
rank  for.  ever  beside  Coleridge  and  Shelley.  As  a  man, 
the  two  admirers  who  have  done  best  service  to  his  memory 
are,  first  and  far  foremost,  Lord  Houghton,  and  secondly 
Mr  Matthew  Arnold.  These  alone,  among  all  who  have 
written  of  him  without  the  disadvantage  or  advantage  of  a 
personal  acquaintance,  have  clearly  seen  and  shown  us  the 
manhood  of  the  man.  That  ridiculous  and  degrading  legend 
which  imposed  so  strangely  on  the  generous  tenderness  of 
Shelley,  while  evoking  the  very  natural  and  allowable 
laughter  of  Byron,  fell  to  dust  at  once  for  ever  on  the 
appearance  of  that  admirable  and  unsurpassed  biography 
which  gave  perfect  proof  to  all  time  that  "men  have  died 
and  worms  have  eaten  them,"  but  not  for  fear  of  critics  or 
through  suffering  inflicted  by  reviews.  Somewhat  too 
sensually  sensitive  he  may  have  been  in  either  capacity, 
but  the  nature  of  the  man  was  as  far  as  was  the  quality 
of  the  poet  above  the  pitiful  level  of  a  creature  whose  soul 
could  '•  let  itself  be  snuffed  out  by  an  article  " ;  and  in 
fact,  owing  doubtless  to  the  accident  of  a  death  which 
followed  so  fast  on  his  early  appearance  aud  his  dubious 
reception  as  a  poet,  the  insolence  and  injustice  of  his 
reviewers  in  general  have  been  comparatively  and  even 
considerably  exaggerated.  Except  from  the  chief  fountain- 
head  of  professional  ribaldry  then  open  in  the  world  of 
literary  journalism,  no  reek  of  personal  insult  arose  to 
offend  his  nostrils ;  and  then  as  now  the  tactics  of  such 
unwashed  malignants  were  inevitably  suicidal  ;  the 
references  to  his  brief  experiment  of  apprenticeship  to  a 
surgeon  which  are  quoted  from  Blackwood  in  the  shorter 
as  well  as  in  the  longer  memoir  by  Lord  Houghton  could 
leave  no  bad  odour  behind  them  save  what  might  hang 
about  men's  yet  briefer  recollection  of  his  assailant's  un- 
memorable  existence.  The  false  Keats,  therefore,  whom 
Shelley  pitied  and  Byron  despised  would  have  been,  had 
he  ever  existed,  a  thing  beneath  compassion  or  contempt. 
That  such  a  man  could  have  had  such  a  genius  is  almost 
evidently  impossible ;  and  yet  more  evident  is  the  proof 
which  remains  on  everlasting  record  that  none  was  ever 
further  from  the  chance  of  decline  to  such  degradation 
than  the  real  and  actual  man  who  made  that  name 
immortal.  (a.  c.  s.) 

Subjoined  are  the  most  importnnt  facts  in  the  life  of  Keats. 
He  was  born,  as  already  stated,  in  London  on  October  29,  1795. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Enfield,  and  in  1810  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  9urgeon  at  Edmonton.  On  the  completion  of 
his  apprenticeship,  in  l^lf>,  In-  removed  to  London  for  the  purpose 
of  walking  the  hospitals,  and  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  subsequently  that  of  Haydon,  Hazlitt,  Shelley,  and 
others.  After  having  published  some  sonnets  in  the  Kraminer,  of 
which  llntit  was  at  that  tin"  editor,  he  Mas  encouraged  by  the 
■•raise  of  his  friends  to  give  to  the  world  a  volume  of  Poems  in 
ioi»,  nod  a  second,  entitled  Endymwn,  a  Poetic  Romance,  in  the 


following  year.  Meanwhile,  symptoms  of  hereditary  lung-disease 
having  shown  themselves,  he  spent  some  months  in  visiting  the 
English  lake  district  and  portions  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  with- 
out re-establishing  his  fainng  health  :  on  his  return  to  London  the 
despondency  which  had  fallen  upon  him  on  this  account  was  deep- 
ened by  the  death  of  his  younger  brother.  Soon  after  this  event 
he  first  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Biawne,  and  the  friendship 
rapidly  grew  into  a  passion  which  combined  with  straitened  cir- 
cumstances and  tho  steady  progress  of  disease  to  give  a  tragical  cast 
to  all  that  remained  of  his  brief  career.  In  1S20  the  results  of  his 
literary  activity  during  the  two  preceding  years  were  published  in 
Lamia,  Isabella,  the  Eve  of  St  Agnes,  and  other  Poems.  In  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  having  been  advised  to  winter  iu  a  more  genial 
climate,  he  sailed  for  Italy.  The  voyage  proved  of  little  advantage, 
and  after  some  months  of  suffering  he  died  at  Home  on  February 
23,  1821.  The  Life,  Letters,  and  Literary  Remains  of  Keats  were 
published  in  two  volumes  by  It.  Monckton  Milnes  in  1848  ;  The 
Letters  of  John  Keats  to  Fanny  Bratenc,  with  introduction  aud 
notes  by  Harry  Buxton  Fornian,  appeared  in  1878. 

KEBLE,  John  (1792-1866),  the  poet  of  the  Christian 
Year,  was  born  on  St  Mark's  Day  (April  25),  1792,  at 
Fairford,  Gloucestershire.  He  was  the  second  child  aud 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble  and  Sarah  Maule  ; 
three  sisters  and  one  brother  completed  the  family  circle. 
Descended  from  a  family  which  had  attained  some  legal 
eminence  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  John  Keble, 
the  father  of  the  poet,  was  vicar  of  Coin  St  Aldwyn,  but 
lived  at  Fairford,  about  3  miles  distant  from  his  cure. 
He  was  a  clergyman  of  the  old  High  Church  school,  whose 
adherents,  untouched  by  the  influence  of  the  Wesleys,  had 
moulded  their  piety  on  the  doctrines  of  the  non-jurors 
and  the  old  Anglican  divines.  Himself  a  good  scholar, 
he  did  not  send  his  son  to  any  school,  but  educated  him 
and  his  brother  at  home  so  well  that  both  obtained  scholar- 
ships at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  John  was  elected 
scholar  of  Corpus  in  his  fifteenth,  and  fellow  of  Oriel  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  April  1811.  In  Easter  term  1810 
he  had  obtained  double  first  class  honours,  a  distinction 
which  had  been  obtained  only  once  before,  and  that  by  Sir 
Robert  Feel.  After  his  election  to  the  Oriel  fellowship, 
Keble  gained  the  University  prizes,  both  for  the  English 
essay  and  also  for  the  Latin  essay.  But  he  was  more 
remarkable  for  the  rare  beauty  of  his  character  than  even 
for  academic  distinctions.  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  his 
fellow  scholar  at  Corpus  and  his  life-long  friend,  says  of 
him,  looking  back  on  his  youth,  after  their  friendship  of 
five  and  fifty  years  had  closed,  "It  was  the  singular 
happiness  of  his  nature,  remarkable  even  in  his  under- 
graduate days,  that  love  for  him  was  always  sanctified  by 
reverence— reverence  that  did  nut  make  the  love  less 
tender,  and  love  that  did  but  add  intensity  to  the  reverence." 
Oriel  College  was,  at  the  time  when  Keble  entered  it,  the 
centre  of  all  the  finest  ability  in  Oxford.  Copleston, 
Davison,  Whately,  were  among  the  fellows  who  elected 
Keble ;  Arnold,  Pusey,  Newman,  were  soon  after  added  to 
the  society.  In  1815  Keble  was  ordained  deacon,  and 
priest  in  1810.  His  real  bent  and  choice  were  towards  a 
pastoral  cure  in  a  country  parish ^  but  he  remained  in 
Oxford,  acting  first  as  public  examiner  in  the  schools, 
then  as  tutor  iu  Oriel,  till  1S23.  In  summer  he  some- 
times took  clerical  work,  sometimes  made  tours  on  foot 
througli  various  English  counties,  during  which  he  was 
composing  poems,  which  afterwards  took  their  place  in  the 
Christian  Year.  He  had  a  rare  power  of  attracting  to 
himself  the  finest  spirits,  a  power  which  lay  not  so  much  in 
his  ability  or  his  genius  as  in  his  character,  so  simple,  so 
humble,  so  pure,  so  unworldly,  yet  wanting  not  that  severity 
which  can  stand  by  principle  and  maintain  what  he  holds 
to  be  the  truth.  In  1823  he  left  Oxford,  and  returned  to 
Fairford,  there  to  assist  his  father,  and  with  his  brother  to 
serve  one  or  two  small  and  poorly  endowed  curacies  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Coin.  He  had  made  a  quiet  but  deep 
impression  ou  all  who  came  within  his  influence  in  Oxford, 
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and  during  his  five  years  of  college  tutorsnip  Lad  won  tne 
affection  of  his  pupils,  some  of  whom  afterwards  rose  to  emi- 
nence. But  it  was  to  pastoral  work,  and  not  to  academic 
duty,  that  he  thenceforth  devoted  himself,  associating  with 
it,  and  scarcely  placing  on  a  lower  level,  the  affectionate 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  son  and.  brother.  Filial  piety 
influenced  in  a  quite  unusual  degree  his  feelings  and  his 
action  all  life  through.  It  was  in  1827,  a  few  years  after 
he  settled  at  Fairford,  that  he  published  the'  Christian 
Year.  The  poems  which  make  up  that  book  had  been  the 
silent  gathering  of  years.  Keble  had  purposed  in  his  own 
mind  to  keep  them  beside  him,  correcting  and  improving 
them,  as  long  as  he  liv^d,  and  to  leave  them  to  be  published 
only  "  when  he  was  fairly  out  of  the  way."  This  resolution 
was  at  length  overcome  by  the  importunities  of  his  friends, 
and  above  all  by  the  strong  desire  of  his  father  to  see  his 
son's  poems  in  print  before  he  died.  Accordingly  they 
were  printed  in  two  small  volumes  in  Oxford,  and  given  to 
the  world  in  June  1827,  but  with  no  name  on  the  title 
page.  The  book  continued  to  be  published  anonymously, 
but  the  name  of  the  author  soon  transpired.  Probably 
no  book  of  poetry  in  this  century  has  had  a  wider  circu- 
lation. Between  1827  and  1872  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  editions  had  issued  from  the  press,  and  since  the 
latter  date  it  has  been  largely  reprinted  both  by  the  original 
publishers  and  by  others.  The  author,  so  far  from  taking 
pride  in  this  widespread  reputation,  seemed  all  his  lifelong 
to  wish  to  disconnect  his  name  with  the  book,  and  "  as  if 
he  would  rather  it  had  been  the  work  of  some  one  else 
than  himself."  This  feeling  arose  from  no  false  modesty. 
It  was  because  he  knew  that  in  these  poems  he  had  painted 
hi3  own  heart,  the  best  part  of  it;  and  he  doubted  whether 
it  was  right  thus  to  exhibit  himself,  and  by  the  revelation 
of  only  his  better  self,  to  win  the  good  opinion  of  the  world. 
on  which  he  knew  that  a  woe  had  been  pronounced. 

Towards  the  close  of  1831  Keble  was  elected  to  fill  the 
chair  of  the  poetry  professorship  in  Oxford,  as  successor  to 
his  friend  and  admirer,  Dean  Milman.  This  chair  he  oc- 
cupied for  ten  years,  probably  the  most  eventful  ten  years 
which  Oxford  has  seen  since  the  Reformation.  The  pro- 
fessor is  required  by  statute  to  deliver  at  least  one  lecture 
during  each  of  the  three  terms  that  make  up  the  academic 
year ;  and  during  Keble's  tenure  these  lectures  were  still 
required  to  be  in  Latin.  In  the  course  of  his  professorship 
he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures,  clothed  in  excellent 
idiomatic  Latin,  in  which  he  expounded  a  theory  of  poetry 
which  was  original  and  suggestive,  and  which  grew 
naturally  out  of  his  own  character  and  habits  of  mind. 
He  looked  on  poetry  as  a  vent  for  overcharged  feeling,  or 
a  full  imagination,  or  some  imaginative  regret,  which  had 
not  found  their  natural  outlet  in  life  and  action.  It  was  a 
relief  provided  for  those  feelings  which  are  apt  to  fill  the 
mind  too  full,  and  to  overburden  the  heart.  This  suggested 
to  him  a  distinction  between  what  he  called  primary  and 
secondary  poets, — the  first  employing  poetry  to  relieve  their 
own  hearts,  the  second,  poetic  artists,  composing  poetry  from 
some  other  and  less  impulsive  motive.  Of  the  former  kind 
were  Homer,  Lucretius,  Burns,  Scott ;  of  the  latter  were 
Euripides,  Dryden,  Milton.  This  view  is  set  forth  in  an 
article  contributed  to  the  British  Critic  in  1S38  on  the 
life  of  Scott,  and  was  more  fully  developed  in  two  volumes 
of  Prxlectiones  Academics 

His  regular  visits  to  Oxford  Kept  him  m  intercourse 
with  his  old  friends  in  Oriel  common  room,  and  made  him 
familiar  with  the  currents  of  feeling  which  swayed  the 
university.  Catholic  emancipation  and  the  Reform  Bill 
had  deeply  stirred,  not  only  the  political  spirit  of  Oxford, 
but  also  the  church  feeling  which  had  long  been  stiirnuni. 
Cardinal  Newman  writes,  "On  Sunday  July  \i,  1833.  Mr 
Keble  preached  the  assizs  serm»«  in  the  University  pulpit,. 


It  was  published  under  the  title  of  National  Apostasy. 
I  have  ever  considered  and  kept  the  day  as  the  start  of 
the  religious  movement  of  1S33."  The  occasion  of  this 
sermon  was  the  suppression,  by  Earl  Grey's  Reform 
ministry,  of  ten  Irish  bishoprics.  Against  the  spirit 
which  would  treat  the  church  as  the  mere  creature  of  the 
state  Keble  had  long  chafed  inwardly,  and  now  he  made 
his  outward  protest,  asserting  the  claim  of  the  church  to 
a  heavenly  origin  and  a  divine  prerogative.  About  the 
same  time,  and  partly  stimulated  by  Keble's  sermon,  some' 
leading  spirits  in  Oxford  and  elsewhere  began  a  concerted 
and  systematic  course  of  action  to  revive  High  Church 
principles  and  the  ancient  patristic  theology,  and  by  these 
means  both  to  defend  the  church  against  the  assaults  of  its 
enemies,  and  also  to  raise  to  a  higher  tone  the  standard 
of  Christian  life  in  England.  This  design  embodied  itself 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Tractarian  movement,  a  name 
it  received  from  the  once  famous  Tracts  for  the  Times, 
which  were  the  vehicle  for  promulgating  the  new  doctrines. 
If  Keble  is  to  be  reckoned,  as  Dr  Newman  would  have  it, 
as  the  primary  author  of  the  movement,  it  was  from  Di 
Pusey  that  it  received  one  of  its  best  known  names,  and  in 
Dr  Newman  that  it  soon  found  its  genuine  leader.  To  the 
tracts,  which  did  so  much  to  spread  High  Church  views, 
Keble  made  only  four  contributions : — No.  4,  containing 
an  argument,  in  the  manner  of  Bishop  Butler,  to  show 
that  adherence  to  apostolical  succession  is  the  safest  course; 
No.  13,  which  explains  the  principle  on  which  the  Sunday 
lessons  in  the  church  service  are  selected ;  No.  40,  on 
marriage  with  one  who  is  unbaptized  ;  No.  89,  on  the 
mysticism  attributed  to  the  early  fathers  of  the  church. 
Besides  these  contributions  from  his  own  pen,  he  did  much 
for  the  series  by  suggesting  subjects,  by  reviewing  tracts 
written  by  others,  and  by  lending  to  their  circulation  the 
weight  of  his  personal  influence. 

In  1835  Keble's  father  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and 
soon  after  this  his  son  married  Miss  Clarke,  left  Fairford, 
and  settled  at  Hursley  .vicarage  in  Hampshire,  a  living  to 
which  he  had  been  presented  by  his  friend  and  attached 
pupil,  Sir  William  Heathcote,  and  which  continued  to  be 
Keble's  home  and  cure  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  1841  the  tracts  were  brought  to  an  abrupt  termina- 
tion by  the  publication  of  Newman's  tract  No.  90.  All 
the  Protestantism  of  England  was  in  arms  against  the 
author  of  the  obnoxious  tract.  Keble  came  forward  at 
the  time,  desirous  to  share  the  responsibility  and  the 
blame,  if  there  was  any ;  for  he  had  seen  the  tract  before 
it  was  published,  and  approved  of  it.  The  same  year 
in  which  burst  this  ecclesiastical  storm  saw  the  cL;;e  ol 
Keble's  tenure  of  the  professorship  of  poetry,  and  thence 
forward  he  was  seen  but  rarely  in  Oxford.  No  other  public 
event  ever  effected  Keble  so  deeply  a=  the  secession  of  his 
friend  Mr  Newman  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  1845.  It 
was  to  him  both  a  public  and  a  private  sorrow,  which 
nothing  could  repair.  But  he  did  not  lose  heart  ;  at  once 
he  threw  himself  into  the  double  duty,  which  now  devolvi  d 
on  himself  and  Dr  Pusey,  of  counselling  the  many  who  had 
hitherto  followed  the  movement,  and  who  now  in  their  per 
plexity,  might  be  tempted  to  follow  their  leader's  exam]'!  . 
and  at  the  same  time  of  maintaining  the  right-  of  the 
church  against  what  he  held  to  be  the  encroachmcnls  ■  i 
the  state,  as  seen  in  such  public  acts  as  the  Gorhum 
judgment,  and  the  decision  on  Essai/s  and  llevitws.  ■  In 
all  the  ecclesiastical  contests  of  the  twenty  years  which 
'.  followed  1S45,  Keble  took  a  part,  not  loud  or  obtrusive,' 
|  but  firm  and  resolute,  in  maintaining  those  High  Anglican 
principles  with  which  his  life  had  been  identified.  -These  ab- 
sorbing fhltisrsi  added  to  his  parochial  work.  Icfl  little  time 
fur-  literatiir.*,  ■  But  in  18-16  he  published  the  Lr/ra-'Innd- 
Lmttiwii .  and  ii>  1^63  h»  completed  a  lifr- 1  f  P.i.-ho,-.  \ViI  i.n: 
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In  the  late  autumn  of  the  latter  year,  Keble  left  Hursley 
for  the  sake  of  his  wife's  health,  and  sought  the  milder 
climate  of  Bournemouth.  There  he  had  an  attack  of  para- 
lysis, from  which  he  died  on  the  29th  March  1SG6.  He 
was  buried  in  his  own  churchyard  at  Hursley;  and  in  little 
more  than  a  month  his  wife  was  laid  by  her  husband's 
side. 

It  is  as  a  poet  that  Keble  was  best  known  during  his  life,  and  it 
is  as  a  poet  that  ne  will  be  remembered.  His  poetical  works  are 
the  Christian  Year  (1827)1  A  Metrical  Version  of  the  Psalter  (1839), 
Lyra  Linoccntium  (1346),  and  a  volume  of  poems  published 
posthumously. 

Keble,  though  himsi'lf  childless,  was  a  special  lover  of  children  ; 
and  the  Lyra  Inaoccntium  expresses  tins  characteristic.  It  is  a  book 
t(  about  children,  their  ways,  and  privileges."  It  begins  with  their 
baptism,  follows  them  through  their  cradle  lifo  and  infaucy,  their 
childhood  spoils,  troubles,  encouragements,  warnings,  the  lessons 
taught  them  by  nature,  those  taught  them  by  grace,  dwells  on  their 
sicknesses,  and  their  deaths.  It  is  a  book  for  parents,  especially 
for  mothers.  The  range  of  subjects  is  too  limited,  and  the  turn  of 
thought  often  too  subtle,  to  allow  it  to  be  widely  popular.  But 
Judge  Coleridge  pronounced  it,  if  not  equal  to  the  Christian  Year 
as  a°whole,  yet  more  than  equal  to  it  in  parts  ;  and  Dean  Stanley 
thinks  that  "  it  has  more  of  the  true  fire  of  genius,  more  of  the  true 
rush  of  poetic  diction/'  However  this  may  be,  it  is  by  the  Christian 
Year  that  Keble  won  the  ear  of  the  religious  world,  and  will  retain 
it.  It  was  a  happy  thought  that  dictated  the  plan  of  the  bouk,  to 
furnish  a  meditative  religious  lyric  for  each  Sunday  of  the  year,  and 
fir  each  saiot's  day  and  festival  of  the  English  Church.  The  sub- 
ject of  each  poem  is  generally  suggested  by  some  part  of  the  lessons 
or  the  gospel  or  the  epistle  for  the  day.  One  thing  which  gives 
these  poems  their  strangely  unique  power  is  the  sentiment  to  which 
they  appeal,  and  the  saintly  character  of  the  poet  who  make3  the 
appeal,  illumining  more  or  less  every  poem.  That  to  which  the 
Christian  Year  appeals  is  the  religious  and  devotional  sentiment 
which,  however  hidden,  exists  more  or  less  in  most  men  In  the 
words  of  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge,  "  to  this  feeling  it  makes  its  unceasing 
appeal,  with  a  voice  so  earnest,  so  sincere,  so  sad  in  its  hopefulness, 
so  unpretending  as  to  the  speaker,  yet  so  authoritative  and  confident 
as  to  the  cause  \X  pleads,  that  for  the  time  it  seems  irresistible." 

The  preface  begins  with  observing  how  important  is  "a  sober 
standard  of  feeling  in  matters  of  practical  religion,"  and  indicates 
that  the  object  oi*  the  hook  is  to  calm  excitement,  and  to  exhibit 
the  soothing  tendency  which  pervades  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
The  motto  on  the  title  page,  "In  quietness  and  confidence  shall  bo 
your  strength,"  is  the  keynote  to  winch  the  whole  book  is  set.  The 
main  characteristics  which  go  to  make  up  the  charm  of  this  small 
volume  are  these  : — 

1.  The  peculiar  tone  of  religious  feeling  that  pervades  it,  at  onco 
deep,  pure,  and  tender,  sober  and  severely  self-denying.  Tbe 
undertone  of  the  book  comes  out  in  verses  like  this — 

"  The  eye  in  smiles  mny*  wander  round. 

Caught  by  earth's  nhnilc-ws  ns  they  fleet, 
But  fur  rlie  soul  no  help  is  found, 
Save  Him  who  made  it,  meet." 

Closely  connected  with  this  there  is  a  more  personal  feeling 
towards  our  Lord,  in  His  whole  nature  at  once  human  and  divine, 

Stan  had  ever  before  appealed  in  English  poetry,  even  in  that  of 
harlcs  Wesley  or  Cowper.     This  runs  through  all  the  poems  ;  it 
cornea  out  especially  in  tmeh~versc9  as  these 

"  Our  Saviour's  fnco  benign, 
Bent  on  us  with  transforming  power. 
Till  we,  too,  faintly  shine;" 

"  Who  loves  the  Lord  might 

Kn  soul  of  mun  can  worthless  tind; 
All  will  be  precious  In  his  sight, 

Since  Christ  on  nil  hntti  sinned: 
Butclilcflj  Christian  souls;  fur  they, 
'Ihougii  worn  and  soiled  with  -sinful  clny. 
Are  yet.  t>>  eye*  that  read  them  true. 
All  glUuiring  with  baptismal  dew." 

A.  A  second  note  of  the  Christian  Year  is  reverence  for  the  church, 
and  for  the  nastoral  of&  e  within  it, — a  solemn  sense  of  its  dignity 
and  its  awful  responsibility. 

8.  A  third  note  is  the  strong  and  tender  affection  for  homc-and 
friendft,  the  filial  and  fraternal  piety,  which  everywhere  pervades  it. 
This  appears  notably  in  the  poem  foi  St  Andrew's  Day,  in  tho  two 
opening  stanzas  of  the  poem  on  Whit  Monday,  in  some  verses  of  the 
poem  lor  the  4th  Sunday  in  .Advent,  nnd  in  many  more. 

4.  A  prevailing  spirit  of  modesty  and  of  didu-.tte  reserve,  very 
unlike  the  vanity  with  which  poets  .ire  often  credited.  Combined 
With  Hns  ia  a  special  tenderness  for  those  pcr-ous  nnd  things"  which 
the  world  thinks  least  of — for  thos*  who  pine  forgotten  in  hiddnt 
nooks,  for  the  downtrodden  nnd  the  licapwd.  I'he*'  Hymitttluea 
appear  at  every  turn   of  the  book, — especially,  perhaps  in   buch 
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poems  as  that  for  the  4th  Sunday  in  Lent,  that  for  Visitation  of  the 
Sick,  and  in  two  well-known  stanzas  in  the  poem  for  St  Matthew's 
Day,  not  to  mention  many  other  like  passages. 

5.  Besides  these  qualities  of  Keble's  heart  as  a  mail,  there  are 
others  which  belong  to  him  especially  as  a  poet.  Prominent  among 
these  is  his  love  of  nature,  particularly  for  the  more  ordinary  and 
unnoticed  features  of  English  landscape.  In  these  he  seemed  most 
to  delight,  as  interwoven  with  home  thoughts  and  sentiments,  and 
because,  as  he  expresses  it, 

"  Homely  scenes  nnd  simple  views 
Lowly  thoughts  may  best  infuse." 

Many  a  scene  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Fairford  and  Oxford, 
many  a  fleeting  image  caught  there  in  casual  walks,  has  been 
inwrought,  naturally  and  beautifully,  into  the  web  of  his  devout 
meditations. 

6.  The  intimacy  with  the  Bible  which  is  manifest  in  the  pages  of 
the  Christian  Year,  and  the  unobtrusive  felicity  with  which  Biblical 
sentiments  and  language  are  introduced,  have  done  much  to  endear 
these  poems  to  all  Bible  readers;  nor  this  only,  but  the  fidelity 
with  which  Biblical  scenery  is  rendered.  "The  exactness  of  the 
descriptions  of  Palestine,  which  Keble  had  never  visited,  have  been 
noted,  and  verified  on  the  spot,"  by  Dean  Stanley.  He  points  to 
features  ol  Hie  lake  of  Gennesaieth,  which  were  first  touched  in  the 
Christian  Year;  and  he  observes  that  throughout  the  book  "the 
Biblical  scenery  is  treated  graphically  as  real  scenery,  and  the 
Biblical  history  and  poetry  as  real  history  and  poetry." 

As  to  its  style,  the  Christian  Year  is  calm  and  grave  in  tone,  and 
subdued  in  colour,  as  beseems  its  subjects  aiftl  sentiments.  The 
contemporary  poets  whom  Keble  most  admired  were  Scott, 
"Wordsworth,  and,  we  may  add,  Southey  ;  and  of  their  influence 
traces  are  visible  in  his  diction.  Yet  he  has  a  style  of  language  and 
a  cadence  of  his  own,  which  steal  into  the  heart  with  strangely 
soothing  power.  Some  of  the  poems  arc  faultless,  after  their  kind, 
flowing  from  the  first  verse  to  the  last,  lucid  in  thought,  vivid  in 
diction,  harmonious  in  their  pensive  melody.  In  others  there  are 
imperfections  in  rhythm,  conventionalities  of  Language,  obscurities 
or  over-subtleties  of  thought,  which  mar  the  reader's  enjoyment- 
Yet  even  the  most  defective  poems  commonly  have,  at  least,  a  single 
verse,  expressing  some  profound  thought  or  tender  shade  of  feeling, 
for  which  the  sympathetic  reader  willingly  pardons  artistic  impel" 
factions  in  the  rest. 

The  real  powee  of  the  Christian  Year  lies  in  this,  that  it  brings 
home  to  the  readers,  as  few  poetic  works  have  ever  done,  a  heart  of 
rare  and  saintly  beauty.  We  may  well  believe  that  ages  must 
elapse  ere  another  sudi  character  shall  again  concur  with  a  poetic 
gift  nnd  power  of  expression,  which,  if  not  of  the  highest,  are  still 
of  a  high  order. 

Ecble's  life  wns  written  by  his  life-long  friend  the  Into  Mr  Justice  Coleridge. 
The  following  Is  a  complete  li>t  of  his  writings:— (1)  Woiks  published  in  K  cole's 
lifetime : — Christian  Year,  1827;  Psalter,  18^9;  Prx/ectionei  Academic*:,  1844 : 
Lijra  Innoceutium,  1846;  SumonS  Academical,  184S;  Argument  against  K>peal  ol 
Marriage  Law,  and  Sequel,  1857;  Eucharistical  Adoratiun,  1807;  Life  of  Bishop 
Wilson,  1SG3  ;  Sermons  Occasional  and  Parochial,  1867.  (2)  Posthumous  publica- 
tions:—  Village  Strrmons  on  the  Baptismal  Service,  1SC8  ;  Miscellaneous  Poems, 
1SC9;  Lettrrs  of  Spiritual  Counsel,  1870;  Sermons  for  the  Christian  Year,  &c, 
11  vols.,  1875-80;  Occasional  papers  and  Review*,  1877;  Studia  Sacra,  1877; 
OuUinei  of  Instruction  or  Meditation,  1880.  (J.  C.  S.) 

KECSKEMET  (Lai  Egopolis),  a  royal  free  town  in  the 
county  of  Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kis-Kun,  Hungary,  is  situated  in 
an  extensive  plain,  on  the  railway  between  Szeged  (Szegedin) 
and  Budapest,  52  miles  south-east  of  the  latter,  in  46°  54' 
N.  lat.,  19°  44'  E.  long.  Kecskemet  is  a  poorly  built  and 
straggling  town.  It  contains  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran, 
and  Calvinist  churches,  as  also  a  synagogue.  Among  the 
educational  and  other  establishments  are  a  Calvinist  upper 
gymnasium  (since  18G0)  and  juridical  lyceum  (1862), 
possessing  a  library  and  collection  of  pictures,  a  Human 
Catholic  (Piarist)  upper  gymnasium,  founded  in  1714,  a 
Government  technical  school  dating  from  1874,  monasteries 
belonging  tu  the  Piarist  and  Franciscan  orders,  a  royal 
court  of  law,  a  hospital,  orphan  asylum,  and  theatre.  The 
soil  of  the  surrounding  district,  known  as  the  Kecskemet 
heath,  though  generally  arenaceous,  is  rendered  productive 
by  careful  tillage.  Soap  is  manufactured  ;  and  trade,  pro- 
moted by  the  periodical  fairs,  is  generally  thriving.  Joseph 
Katona,  the  author  of  the  famous  historical  drama  Bank 
Han,  was  born  at  Kecskemet  in  1792.  The  population 
in  18S0  was  46,505,  chiefly  Magyars  by  nationality. 

KEELING  ISLANDS,  or  Cocos  Islands,  also  called 
by  Horsburgh  tbe  Borneo  Coral  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  about  COO  mile^>  south  of  tbe  coast  of 
Sumatra,  in  \2J  3'  S.  lat.  and  90°  55'  E.  luuy.,  well  known 
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as  having  furnished  Mr  Darwin  with  the  typical  example 
of  an  atoll  or  lagoon  island.1  There  are  altogether  twenty- 
three  small  islands,  $h  miles  being  the  greatest  width  of 
the  whole  atoll.2  The  lagoon  is  very  shallow,  and  the 
passages  between  many  of  the  islands  of  such  trifling  depth 
that  it  is  possible  to  "walk  at  low  tide  with  some  slight 
ivading  all  the  way  from  Directiou  island  to  West  island." 
An  opening  on  the  northern  side  of  the  reef  permits  the 
untrance  of  vessels  into  the  northern  part  of  the  lagoon, 
which  forms  a  good  harbour  known  as  Purt  Refuge  or  Port 
Ubion.  Since  Mr  Darwin's  visit  some  of  the  minor 
passages  have  become  completely  filled  up. 

The  i-ncon- nut  (as  the  name  (*ocos  Islands  indicates}  is  the  char- 
acteristic production,  ami  is  cultivated  on  all  the-  isthiuds.     There 
me  a  few  other  trees  (Sir  K.  Oweu  described  seven  kinds  in  1830) 
hud  lesser  plants  ;  but  the  whole  flora,  exclusive  of n rent  introduc- 
1  ions,  ■comprises  less  than  thirty  species.     Of  the  tiv.-uty  species, 
however,  represented  in  Mr  Darwin's  col  Iff tiou,  "  nineteen  U-longed  j 
tn  diflerent  genera,  and  these  again  to  no  less  than  sixteen  families."' 
With  the  exception  of  mini  and  tbe  domes  tie  pig,  the  rat  up  pen  rs  to 
be  the  only  mammal  in  the  islands;  and  there  are  no  truo  land   I 
birds,  except   domestic   poultry.     One   of   the   commonest    living  J 
creatures  is  a  monstrous  erab  which  lives  on  tbo  cocoa- uuts  ;  and   | 
in  some  places  also  theio  are   Rrvftt  colonics  of   the  pomegranate  , 
crab,   which,   to   quote    Mr    Forbes,  is  "labouring   assiduously  to  j 
make  the    soft  puro   white   calcareous   mud   into    treo-inhabitablo  ] 
land."     The  climate  is  temjierate  aud  extremely  healthy.     Terrifio   | 
i tonus  sometimes   break    over   the  island  ;  and   it  has  been  more 
than   once   visited   by   earthquakes.     Tho   inhabitants   " arc  well 
develojied,  strong,  and  of  a  wonderfully  healthy  appearance"  ;  tlie\    j 
belong    original ly   to    various   parts  of    the    Indiau   archipelago, 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  Celebes.  &c. 

The  Keeling  IslaniU  were  discovered  in  1609  by  William  Keeling 
on  his  way  home  from  the  Moluctns.3  In  1S23  Alexander  Hare,  an 
English  adventurer,  settled  on  tlie  south  most  islauil  with  a  number 
•f  slaves.  Some  two  or  three  yean*  after  a  Scotchman,  J.  Hoss,  who 
had  comn'.mded  a  biig  dur  ug  the  English  occupation  of  Java, 
•ettled  with  his  family  ou  Direction  Island,  and  his  little  colony 
was  soon  strengthened  by  Hare's  runaway  slaves.  The  Dutch 
Government  had  in  mi  iuforraal  way  claimed  tho  jiossissiou  of  the 
islands  snnco  1829,  but  they  refused  to  allow*  Hoss  to  hoist  the 
Dutch  flag,  aud  accordingly  the  place  was  taken  under  BritHi 
protection  in  1S56.  lu  187S  it  was  attached  to  the  government 
h(  Ceylon. 

Beetles  Mr  Darwin's  Journal  0/  the  Voyaor*  *\f  tf>o  Beagtn  {IsGOl  untl  tlio  work 
iircidy  mentioned,  -re  Henry  0.  Forbes  in  /*rt»r.  Roy.  Gtog.  Soc..  Diccmbi  r 
1W»  (with  «  good  map);  Koner  in  Proc,  Roy.  Oiotj.  Soc.  Issl:  A.  vnn  tier  Jutt 
In  Vtrh.  Bat.  G»n  ran  K.  m  H"..  xiii.  ;  J.  J.  Duinljcr  m  Tindul  and  Swaort'i 
Ztetcezen,  lv.;  \'o§a<j« of  StCfttith  Fn-jale'1  Eugenia"  (Hoi'lin.  IS5G).  unil  Blceker'* 
papers  ou  ichthyology  in  Matntik.  Tijdsvhr,  tun  Xetl.  /m/„  vll.,  \iil.,  xv?,  Ac. 

KEFF,  more  correctly  El-Keff  (El  Kaf),  a  town  of 
the  regency  of  Tunis,  about  95  miles  south-west  from  the 
capital,  and  75  miles  south-east  of  Bone  in  Algeria, 
"on  the  western  declivities  of  a  rocky  range  of  bold 
hills,"  5  or  6  miles  to  the  east  of  the  course  of  the  Wady 
Medjardak.  It  is  considered  the  third  in  importance  of  the 
Tunisian  towns,  ranking  after  Tunis  and  Kairwan  ;  and, 
though  distant  some  twenty-two  miles  from  the  Algerian 
frontier,  it  is  practically  a  frontier  post,  and  its  walls  and 
citadel  are  kept  in  a  state  of  defence.  Keff  is  identified 
with  the  ancient  Rom:in  colony  of  Sicca  Veneria,  which 
appears  from  the  character  of  its  Venus  worship  (Val. 
Max.,  ii.  6,  §15)  to  have  been  a  Phoenician  settlement. 
Remains  of  ancient  buildings  (aj,  for  example,  of  a  temple 
of  Hercules),  aud  a  considerable  number  of  ancient  Latin 
inscriptions  tend  to  confirm  the  identification.  Population 
about  12,000. 

Sec  Dartli,  Pit  Kitslrnhiiidr-r  des  Millchnccrcs,  1849  ;  Corpus 
tnscript.  Lat.,  vol.  viii. ;  Sonibrun  in  Bull,  do  In  Soc.  dc  Oiorj.  dc 
Bordeaux,  1878. 

1  QeoLyical  Observations  on  Coral  Reefs,  Lomlon,  1S51  ;  new  ed., 
1374. 

"-  'die  names  of  the  more  important  are  as  follows: — Horsburgh  or 

North  Island  (the  most  northern  of  the  group) ;  Direction  Island  or 

in  Malay  Pulu  Tikus  (Mouse  Island);  Prison  Island;  Rice  (Rijst)  or 

Water    Mam',    in    Malay    Pulu    Tuwan ;    South    Island    (Selima   or 

■)  ;   Long,  West,  or  Rns,  Island. 

3  His  uarrative  is  given  by  Purcli.au,  sul  epitomized  in  Astley's  CW- 
Iraiou. 


KE1GHLEY,  locally  Keithley,  anciently  Keigheley,  a 
market  and  manufacturing  town  in  the  northern  division 
of  tbe  West  Ridiug  of  Yorkshire,  is  beautifully  situated  in 
a  deep  valley  near  the  junction  of  the  Worth  with  the  Aire. 
Uy  the  Midland  Railway  it  is  95  miles  south-east  ol 
Carlisle  and  222  north  of  Londou.  A  canal  between 
Liverpool  and  Hull  affords  it  water  communication  with 
both  west  aud  east  coasts.  The  town  is  rather  irre- 
gularly built,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  consists 
of  workmen's  cottages.  Its  growth  has  of  late  years  been 
very  rapid.  Large  reservoirs  have  been  constructed  for 
supplying  water  to  the  town.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  parish  church  of  St  Andrew  in  tho  late  Perpendicular 
(dating  from  the  time  of  Henry  I,  modernized  in  1710, 
rebuilt  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  in  1805,  and  again 
rebuilt  in  1878),  the  Craven  bank,  the  court-house,  Ibc 
mechanics'  institute  and  school  of  art,  the  theatre  (ill 
the  Gothic  style,  completed  in  1870,  at  a  cost  of  £5000), 
the  baths,  the  union  workhouse,  and  the  Liberal  and 
Conservative  clubs.  The  educational  institutions  are  the 
Drake  and  Tonson's  school  for  girls,  the  trade  school  for 
boys,  the  national  schools,  and  several  board  schools.  The 
manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  worsted  and  woollen  goods, 
machinery,  machine  tools,  and  sewing  and  wringing 
machines.  Iron-founding  is  also  exteusively  carried  on. 
The  population  of  the  local  board  district  in  1 87 1  uas 
19,775,  and  in  1881  had  increased  to  25,245. 

Henry  Kiglieloy,  who  in  the  reign  of  lidward  I.  possessed  tlio 
manor  of  Reigliley,  obtained  for  it  from  tliat  monarch  the  privilege 
of  a  market,  n  fair,  and  a  five  warren.  The  town  in  1645  was  the 
scene  of  a  bkiiimsh  between  the  royal  and  jurlianientary  troops. 

KEI  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  the  East  Indian  archipelago, 
consisting  of  one.  large  and  several  smaller  islands,  situated 
about  5°  30'  S.  lat.  and  133°  E.  long.,  some  90  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  western  end  of  New  Guinea,  and  between 
the  southern  Moluccas  and  the  Aru  islands.  The  name, 
which  appears  in  a  great  variety  of  spellings — Kee,  Ke, 
Key,  Ki,  <fec. — has  been  in  use  among  Europeans  from 
the  days  of  Valentijn  downwards,  and  may  be  the  Spanish 
Cayo,  a  rocky  island.  The  natives  call  the  group  Evar, 
the  chief  island  Iut. 

Ir.e  Kei  islands  have  been  very  frequently  visited,  but 
iu  such  a  cursory  fashion  for  the  most  part  that  there  is 
considerable  doubt  in  regard  even  to  their  general  carto- 
graphy. Of  Great  Kei  the  outline  and  extent  are  known, 
but  as  to  the  other  islands — often  lumped  together  under 
the  name  of  Lesser  Kei — even  the  number  of  the  more 
important  has  yet  to  be  determined.  Cape  Borang,  the 
northern  point  of  Great  Kei,  lies  in  5°  17'.  Dullah- 
Darat,  Dullah-Laut,  Letman,  and  Hodjan  are  believed 
to  be  separate  islands,  though  Dullah-Darat  and  Letman 
are  parted  only  by  a  very  narrow  passage,  and  Letman 
and  Hodjan  may  possibly  be  one.  The  seat  of  the  rajah 
recognized  by  the  Dutch  Government  as  the  chief 
authority  in  the  group  is  Dullah  on  the  west  coast  of 
Dullah-Darat. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Kei  islands  are  supposed  to  number 
18,000  or  20,000.  A  certain  proportion  of  them  (dis- 
tinguished by  the  use  of  a  special  language  and  by  the  pro- 
fession of  Mohammedanism)  are  known  to  be  descendant  -.  ol 
natives  of  the  Banda  islands  who  had  fled  eastward  before 
the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
people  are  still  pagan,  with  rude  statues  of  local  deities 
and  places  of  sacrifice  indicated  by  Hat-topped  cairns.  In 
physique  the  Kei  islander  is  like  the  Aru  islander,  but 
more  strongly  built. 

Cocoa-nuts,  sago,  fish,  limestone,  trepang,  and  timber 
are  the  chief  production!!  of  the  islands.  At  Eli,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Great  Kei,  there  are  extensive  potteries  which 
furnish   earthenware  for  export  as  well   as  for   local    use. 
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The  native  proas   are  well  built,  after  the   shape   of  a 
whale-boat 

Sec  C.  Bosscher  in  Tijdschr.  van  het  Bat.  Gen.,  iv. ;  J.  B.  J.  van 
Doren  in  Bijdr.  lot  de  Taelkunde,  Ac. ,  van  N.  I.,  new  series,  iv. ; 
C.  B..H.  von  Rosenberg,  Eds  naar  de  Zuidooster-eilandcn  ;  Guide. 
Cora's  Cosmos,  vol.  iii.  ;  Veth,  "  Geogr.  Anteek."  (with  map;,  in 
Tijdschr.  vail  hct.  Aardr.  Gen.,  ii.,  1876. 

KEIM,  Theodor  (1825-1878),  a  prominent  German 
theologian  of  the  "  mediation  "  school,  was  born  December 
17,  1825,  at  Stuttgart,  where  he  attended  the  gymnasium, 
proceeding  in  1843  to  Tubingen,  at  which  university  he 
continued  to  study  until  1848,  F.  C.  Baur  being  the  teacher 
who  exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  his  thinking.  For 
some  time  he  held  a  private  tutorial  appointment,  and  in 
1850  he  attended  classes  at  Bonn,  returning  in  1851  to  his 
alma  mater  as  "  repetent."  In  1857  he  became  diaconus 
at  Esslingen,  and  two  years  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of 
archdeacon.  From  18o0  to  1873  he  held  the  office  of 
professor  ordinarius  of  theology  in  Zurich,  and  from  1873 
until  shortly  before  his  death  in  November  1878  he 
occupied  a  similar  post  at  Giessen. 

He  wrote  Rcformationsgcschichte  dcr  Rcichsstadt  Vim,  1851  ; 
Schwdbischc  Jieformalionsgcschichle  bis  zum'Rcic/lstagc  ron  Augsburg, 
1855  ;  Rcformationsbldttcr  dcr  Iicichssladl  Esslingen,  1860  ;  Am- 
trosius  Blarer,  dcr  Schwdbische  Rcformator,  1860  ;  Dcr  Ucbcrtritt 
Konstanlin's  d.  Gr.  zum  Christenthum,  1862;  two  volumes  of  ser- 
mons entitled  Frcundesworlc  zur  Gemcindc,  1861-6*2  ;  and  Celsus' 
wahrcs  Wort,  1873.  But  the  works  to  which  lie  owes  the  consider- 
able celebrity  he  possesses  among  Protestant  theologians  even  out- 
side of  Germany  are  those  in  which  lie  has  investigated,  with  much 
patience  of  independent  research  and  acuteness  of  discernment  as 
well  as  with  unusual  power  of  noblo  appreciation,  the  narrative  of 
the  life  of  Christ  contained  in  the  gospels.  Die  'nunschlichc  Enl- 
wickclung  Jcsu  Ckristi  (1861),  Die  gcschichtlichc  IVurdcJcsu  (1864), 
and  Dcr  gcschichtVche  Chrislus  were  followed  by  what  without 
exaggeration  mav  be  called  the  truly  great  work,  Gcschichte  Jcsu  von 
Nazara  (3  vols..'  1867-72  ;  English  translation,  1873-77),  of  which 
the  Geschicktc  Jesu  nach  den  Ert/cbnissen  heutigcr  IV  issenschnft,  fiir 
vxitere  Kreisc  ubersichtlich  crzah.lt,  1873,  is  a  popular  abridgment. 

KEITH,  an  old  Scotch  family  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  barony  of  Keith  in  East  Lothian,  bestowed,  it  is  said, 
by  Malcolm  II.  on  a  member  of  the  house  along  with  the 
office  of  hereditary  grand  marischal  in  reward  of  bravery 
shown  in  a  battle  against  the  Danes.  The  importance  of 
the  family  was  increased  by  a  grant  in  1320  of  part  of  the 
forfeited  estates  of  the  earl  of  Buchan  to  Sir  Robert  Keith 
for  his  valour  in  support  of  the  causeof  Robert  the  Bruce, 
and  by  the  inheritance  in  the  next  century  of  the  lands  of 
the  Frasers  of  Kincardineshire  through  the  marriage  of  Sir 
William  Keith,  who  in  1458  was  created  Lord  Keith  and 
Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland.  William,  earl  marischal,  great 
grandson  of  the  first  of  the  line,  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1547,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  Queen 
Mary.  By  his  marriage  with  his  cousin  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Keith  of  Inverugie,  ho  nearly  doubled  his 
estates,  but,  becoming  involved  in  money  embarrassment--, 
he  lived  for  some  time  in  seclusion  in  his  castle  of  Dun- 
nottar,  obtaining  on  that  account  the  sobriquet  of 
"  William  that  kept  the  tower."  He  was  succeeded  in 
1581  by  his  grandson  George,  fifth  carl,  who,  besides 
having  studied  under  the  direction  of  Beza  at  Geneva, 
[uired  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  politics 
and  customs  of  most  of  the  courts  of  Europe.  Pro- 
bably  f.ir  this  reason  he  was  chosen  by  King  James  to 
bis  marriage  with  Queen  Anno  of  Denmark  and 
her  to  Scotland.  Throughout  life  he  showed  a  keen 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  learning.  He  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  in  1582  to  inquire  into  the 
management  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  out  of  his 
own  private  fortune  he  founded  and  endowed  Marischal 
in  that  city,  which  recen  ed  a  charter  in  1593.  He 
died  at  Dunnottar,  April  5,  1G23.  The  estates  of  the 
Keiths    were  forfeited  on  account  of  the  part    taken  by- 


George  Keith,  tenth  earl,  and  his  brother  Francis  (see 
next  article)  in  the  rebellion  of  1715.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  brother  with  Frederick  the  Great,  the  earl 
became  governor  of  Neufchatel.  After  the  reversal  of  the 
attainder  he  returned  to  Scotland,  but  soon  made  his  way 
back  to  Berlin,  where  he  died  in  April  1788.  Through 
his  death  without  issue  the  male  line  of  the  house  became 
extinct.  From  the  female  line  descended  the  Keith 
Elphinstones,  one  of  whom,  Sir  George,  was  on  account 
of  his  brilliant  naval  services  created  an  Irish  peer  with 
the  title  of  Baron  Keith  of  Stonehaven  Marischal  Sir 
John  Keith,  third  son  of  tho  sixth  earl  marischal,  was 
created  Earl  Kintore  and  Lord  Keith  of  Inverurie  and 
Keith  Hall,  on  account  of  the  part  be  was  supposed  to 
have  taken  in  saving  the  regalia  of  Scotland  when 
Dunnottar  Castle,  where  they  were  deposited,  was  be- 
sieged by  Cromwell. 

See  Account  of  the  Ancient  and  Noble  Family  of  Keith,  by  P. 
Buchan,  1828  ;  and  Douglas's  Scotch  Peerage. 

KEITH,  Francis  Edward  James  (1 696-1 75a),-gene-J 
rally  known  as  Marshal  Keith,  son  of  William  the  ninth 
earl  marischal  (see  last  article),  was  the  most  notable 
member  of  the  house  of  Keith.  Through  his  careful 
education  under  Bishop  Keith,  and  his  subsequent  uni- 
versity curriculum  at  Edinburgh  in  preparation  for  the 
legal  profession,  he  acquired  that  taste  for  literature  which 
afterwards  secured  him  the  esteem  of  the  most  distin- 
guished savants  of  Europe  ;  but  at  an  early  period  his  pre- 
ference for  a  soldier's  career  was  decided  and  enthusiastic. 
The  rebellion  of  1715,  in  which  he  displayed  qualities 
that  gave  some  augury  of  his  future  eminence,  compelled 
him  to  seek  safety  on  the  Continent.  After  spending  two 
years  in  Paris,  chiefly  in  studying  at  the  university,  he  in 
1719  took  part  in  the  ill-starred  expedition  of  the  Pretender 
to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  He  then  passed  some  time 
at  Paris  and  Madrid  in  obscurity  and  poverty,  until  he 
obtained  the  pay  of  a  colonel  from  the  king  of  Spain. 
Finding  his  Protestantism  a  barrier  to  promotion,  he 
obtained  from  the  king  of  Spain  a  recommendation  to 
the  emperor  Peter  II.  of  Russia,  from  whom  he  received 
the  command  of  a  regiment  of  the  guards.  In  several 
Russian  campaigns  the  calm,  intelligent,  and  watchful 
valour  which  was  his  chief  characteristic  was  displayed  to 
such  advantage  that  he  obtained  the  rank  of  general  and 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  officers  in  the 
Russian  service.  Judging,  however,  that  his  rewards  were 
not  commensurate  with  his  merits,  he  in  1747  offered  his 
services  to  king  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  aA  once  gave  him 
the  rank  of  field  marshal,  and  gradually  <ame  to  cherish 
towards  him  a  strong  personal  affection  and  regard.  In 
the  subsequent  wars  of  Frederick  he  displayed  conspicuous 
ability,  manifesting  in  critical  contingencies  a  remarkable 
union  of  circumspection  and  promptitude.  He  was  hilled, 
14th  October -I75S,  at  the  battle  of  Hochkirch.  Keith  is 
described  by  Carlyle  as  "sagacious,  skilful,  imperturbable, 
without  fear  and  without  noise,  a  man  qhietly  ever  ready"; 
and  also  as  "not  given  to  talk  unless  there  is  something 
to  be  said,  but  well  capable  of  it  then." 

See  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  Lrben  des  Fchlmarschalls  Jakob  Keith, 
1844  ;  Fragment  of  a  Memoir  of  Field  Marshal  James  Keith, 
by  himself,  1714-1784,  edited  by  'i  hoinas  Constable  for  the  Spalding 
club,  1S43  ;  and  Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great. 

KEJ,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Mekran  (the  Gedrosia 
of  the  Greeks)  in  Baluchistan,  is  situated  in  26°  N.  lat 
and  62°  50'  E.  long.  Thcro  exists  really  no  town,  but  a 
number  of  small  villages  dominated  by  a  fort  built  upon  a 
rock,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Kej  river.  This  fort,  like 
many  others  similarly  placed  throughout  the  country,  is 
supposed  .to  be  impregnable,  but  is  in  fact  of  no  strength 
except  against  the  matchlocks  of  the  surrounding  tribes. 
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Kej  in  former  days  was  considered  of  very  great  importance 
by  the  ruler3  of  Khelat,  who  have  at  various  times  marched 
large  armies  into  the  province  with  a  view  to  maintaining 
their  supremacy.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  it  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  town  of  consider- 
able commercial  importance,  trading  through  Panjgur 
with  Kandahar,  with  Kurrachee  via  Beyla,  and  with 
Muscat  and  the  Persian  Gulf  by  the  seaport  of  Guader, 
distant  about  80  miles.  The  present  ruler  of  Khelat  is  able 
to  exert  but  a  feeble  sway  over  this  portion  of  his  dominion, 
although  he  appoints  a  governor  to  the  province.  The 
priucipal  tribe  residing  around  Kej  is  that  of  the  Gitchki, 
who  claim  to  be  of  Rajput  origin,  and  to  have  settled  in 
Mekran  during  the  Nth  century,  having  been  driven  out 
of  Rajputana.  There  are  numerous  other  tribes  having 
very  curious  traditions  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of 
their  settling  in  the  country.  The  climate  during  summer 
i3  almost  unbearable  fur  Europeans.  During  winter,  how- 
ever, it  is  temperate.  The  principal  exports  consist  of 
dates,  which  are  considered  of  the  finest  quality.  There  is 
little  chance  of  Kej  resuming  its  former  prosperity. 
KELAT.     See  Khelat. 

KELLERMANN,  Francois  Chrtstophe  (1735-1820), 
duke  of  Valmy  and  marshal  of  France,  was  born  near 
Rothenburg,  iu  Bavaria,  in  May  1735.  He  entered  the 
French  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  served  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War  and  in  Louis  XV. 's  Polish  expedition  of  1771.  By 
1785  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  marshal  de-camp.  In 
1789  Kellermann  enthusiastically  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution,  and  in  1791  he  became  general  of  the  army  in 
Alsace.  In  August  1792  he  received  command  of  the 
army  of  the  centre,  with  orders  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Dumouriez  in  Champagne.  The  day  after  he  had  succeeded 
in  this  operation  (September  20),  he  was  forced  to  give 
battle  to  the  allies  on  the  heights  of  Valmy.  General 
Kellermanu's  dash  and  bravery  led  his  troops  to  a  decisive 
victory,  whose  moral  effects  were  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Transferred  next  to  the  army  on  the  Moselle,  Kellermann 
was  accused  by  General  Custine  of  neglecting  to  support 
Lis  operations  on  the  Rhine;  but  from  this,  as  from  a 
similar  charge  in  1793,  he  was  acquitted  at  the  bar  of  the 
Convention  in  Paris,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
army  of  the  Alps  and  of  Italy.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
received  instructions  to  reduce  Lyons,  then  in  open  revolt 
against  the  Convention.  The  hesitation  he  displayed  in 
executing  that  order  brought  him  again  into  suspicion  ;  and 
he  was  imprisoned  in  Paris  for  thirteen  months.  Once 
more  honourably  acquitted,  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
command,  and  did  good  service  in  maintaining  the  south- 
eastern border  against  the  Austrians.  When  Napoleon 
came  to  power  Kellermann  was  named  successively  senator, 
marshal  of  France,  and  duke  of  Valmy.  In  1814  he  voted 
for  the  deposition  of  the  emperor,  and  became  a  peer  under 
the  royal  government.  After  the  "  Hundred  Days  "  he  sat 
in  the  high  chamber  and  voted  with  the  Liberals.  He  died 
September  12,  1820. 

KELLGREN7,  Johan  Heneik  (1751-95),  Swedish 
poet  and  critic,  was  burn  at  Floby  in  West  Gothland, 
December  1,  1751.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Abo, 
and" had  already  some  reputation  as  a  poet  when  in  1774 
he  there  became  a  "  docent "  in  aesthetics.  Three  years 
after  this  he  removed  to  Stockholm,  where  in  conjunction 
with  Lcnngren  he  began  in  1778  the  publication  of  the 
journal  Stockholmsposten,  whose  chief  contributor  he  con- 
tinued to  be  almost  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Kellgren  was  private  librarian  to  Gustavus  III.  from  1780, 
and  from  1785  his  private  secretary.  On  the  institution 
of  the  Swedish  Academy  in  1786  he  was  appointed  by  the 
king  one  of  its  first  members.  He  died  at  Stockholm 
after  a  severe  illness  of  two  years,  April  20,  1795.     Early 


familiar  with  the  models  of  the  French  school  of  Voltaire, 
Kellgren  did  not  till  late  in  life  awake  to  a  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  works  of  Lessing  and  Goethe.  His  strong 
satiric  tendency  led  him  into  numerous  controversies,  the 
chief  that  with  Thorild,  against  whom  he  directed  his  satire 
Kytfursbk  till  orimmad  vers,  where  he  sneers  at  the  "raving 
of  Shakespeare  "  and  "the  convulsions  of  Goethe."  His 
lack  of  humour  detracts  from  the  interest  of  his  polemical 
writings.  His  poetical  works  are  partly  lyrical  partly 
dramatic,  but  of  the  latter  only  the  versification  belongs  to 
him,  all  the  rest  being  due  to  Gustavus  III.  The  songs 
interspersed  in  the  four  operas  which  they  produced  iu 
common,  viz.,  Gustaf  Vasa,  Gxutaf  Adolf  och  Elba  Brake, 
jEneas  i  Kartago,  and  Drottning  Kristina,  are  wholly  the 
work  of  Kellgren.  From  about  the  year  1788  a  higher 
and  graver  feeling  pervades  Kellgren's  verses,  partly  owing 
to  his  increased  knowledge  of  the  newer  German  and 
English  literature,  but  probably  more  directly  due  to  his 
controversy  with  Thorild.  Of  his  minor  poems  written 
before  that  date  the  most  important  are  the  charming 
spring-song  Yinterns  valde  lyktar,  and  the  satirical  Mina 
lojen  and  Man  eger  ej  snille  for  det  man  dr  galen.  The 
best  productions  of  what  is  called  his  later  period  are  the 
satire  Ljusets  fender,  the  comic  poem  Dumboms  lefverne, 
the  warmly  patriotic  Kantat  d.  1  jan.  1789,  the  ode  Till 
Kristina,  the  fragment  Sigwart  och  Hilma,  and  the  beauti- 
ful song  Nya  slcapelsen,  both  in  thought  and  form  the 
finest  of  all  his  works.  Among  the  lyrics  of  Kellgren  are 
the  choicest  f.uits  of  the  Gustavian  age  of  Swedish  letters. 
His  earlier  efforts,  indeed,  express  with  great  completeness 
the  superficial  doubt  and  pert  frivolousness  characteristic 
of  his  time ;  but  in  the  works  of  his  riper  years  he  is  no 
mere  "poet  of  pleasure,"  as  Thorild  contemptuously  styled 
him,  but  a  worthy  exponent  of  earnest  moral  feeling  and 
wide  human  sympathies  iu  the  most  felicitous  and  melo- 
dious verse.  His  Samlade  slcrifter  (3  vols.,  4th  ed.,  Orebro, 
1860),  revised  by  himself,  were,  in  accordance  with  his 
own  direction,  published  by  his  friends  after  his  death. 
His  prose  works  were  translated  into  German  by  Lappe 
(Neustrelitz,  1801). 

See  Wieselgrcn,  Sicrigcs  skiiuu  lileralur,  1833-49  ;  Atterboni, 
Svaiska  siare  och  sluhlcr,  1841-55  ;  C.  "W.  Bbttiger  in  Transactions 
of  the  Swedish  Academy,  xlv.  107  sq.,  1870;  and  Gustaf  Ljung- 
gien's  Kellgren,  Leopold,  ocli  Thorild.  and  his  Svcnska  viticrheUns 
hafder,  1873,  1877. 

KELLS,  a  market  and  municipal  town  of  Meath  county, 
Ireland,  is  situated  on  the  Blackwater  and  on  the  Dublin 
and  Meath  Railway,  39  miles  north-west  of  Dublin.  The 
prosperity  of  the  town  depends  chiefly  upon  its  interesting 
antiquarian  remains.  The  most  notable  is  St  Columba's 
house,  originally  an  oratory,  but  afterwards  converted  into 
a  church,  the  chancel  of  which  was  in  existence  in  1752. 
The  present  church  is  modern,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bell-tower,  rebuilt  in  1578.  Near  the  church  there  is  a 
very  perfect  specimen  of  the  ancient  round  tower,  and 
there  are  also  several  ancient  crosses,  one  being  situated  in 
the  market-place. 

Kells  was  originally  a  royal  residence,  whence  its  ancient  name 
Ccanannus,  meaning  the  dun  or  circular  northern  fort,  in  which  the 
king  resided,  and  the  intermediate  name  Kcnlis,  meaning  head  for:. 
The  other  places  in  Ireland  nam*>d  Kells  are  probably  derived  from 
Ccalla,  signifying  church.  In  the  6th  century  Kells,  it  is  said, 
was  granted  to  St  Columba.  The  statement  that  he  founded  a 
monastery  at  it  is  probably  incorrect ;  at  any  rate  the  town  owe3 
its  ecclesiastical  importance  to  the  bishopric  founded  about  807, 
and  united  to  Meath  in  the  13th  century.  Until  the  Act  of  Union 
Kells  returned  two  numbers  to  parliament.  Population  of  urbaa 
sanitary  district  in  1381,  2820. 

KELP  (Fr.,  varech)  is  produced  by  the  incineration  o: 
various  kinds  of  sea-weed  (Algx)  obtainable  in  great 
abundance  on  the  west  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
the  coast  of  Brittany  in  France.  It  is  prepared  from 
t'ue  deep  sea  tangle  (Laminaria  digitata),  sugar  wrack  (L. 
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saecharina),  knobbed  wrack  (Fucus  nodosus),  black  wrack 
(F.  serratus),  and  bladder  wrack  (F.  vesiculosus).  The 
Laminarias  yield  what  is  termed  drift-weed  kelp,  obtain- 
able only  when  cast  up  on  the  coasts  by  storms  or 
other  causes.  The  species  of  Fucus,  on  the  other  hand, 
growing  within  the  tidal  range,  are  cut  from  the  rocks 
at  low  water,  and  are  therefore  known  as  cut-weeds.  In 
the  preparation  of  kelp,  the  weeds  are  lirst  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  are  then  collected  into  shallow  pits  on  the 
ground  and  burned  till  they  form  a  fused  mass,  which 
while  still  hut  is  sprinkled  with  water  in  order  to  break 
it  up  into  convenient  pieces.  A  ton  of  kelp  is  obtained 
from  20  to  22  tons  of  wet  sea-weed.  The  average  com- 
position may  vary  as  follows  : — sulphate  of  potash,  10 
to  12  per  cent.  ;  potassium  chloride,  20  tu  25  per  cent  ; 
sodium  carbonate,  5  per  cent. ;  other  soda  and  magnesia 
salts,  15  to  20  per  cent.;  and  insoluble  ash  from  40  to 
50  per  cent.  The  relative  richness  in  iodine  of  different 
samples  varies  largely,  good  drift  kelp  yielding  as  much  as 
10  to  15  lb  per  ton  of  22£  cwts.,  whilst  cut-weed  kelp  will 
not  give  more  than  3  to  4  lb.  The  rude  manner  in  which 
kelp  is  prepared  causes  much  of  the,  iodine  to  be  vola 
t'lized  ;  but  Mr  E  C.  C.  Stanford  has  successfully  in- 
troduced a  process  for  treating  sea-weeds  by  destructive 
distillation,  whereby  the  whole  of  that  valuable  body  is 
saved.     See  Iodine. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Leblanc  process  for 
the  manufacture  of  sodium  carbonate,  kelp  was  the  principal 
source  ol  that  substance,  as  well  as  a  source  of  potassium  | 
salts,  and  conseipiently  was  a  raw  material  of  much  import 
ance  in  ciiemical  industries.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  the  value  of  the  kelp  prepared  on  the 
coast  and  islands  of  the  west  of  Scotland  was  not  less 
lhan  £400,000  per  annum,  representing  20,000  tons  of 
kelp  With  the  gradual  introduction  and  improvement  , 
of  the  Leblanc  process,  and  the  reduction  uf  the  duty  on 
salt  and  other  causes,  the  value  of  kelp  decreased  from 
£20  and  upwards  to  about  £2  a  ton,  a  price  altogcthei 
unremunerative.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  century, 
however,  a  new  impetus  was  giveu  to  the  trade  by  the 
rise  of  the  manufacture  of  iodine,  of  which  kelp  was  at 
first  the  only  commercial  source.  The  introduction  of 
Chili  saltpetre  {raliclf)  as  a  source  of  iodtue,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Si  i-slurth  salt-mines  for  the  production 
of  potash  salts,  have  in  their  turn  had  a  depressing  influence 
on  the  kelp  manufacture,  and  it  is  only  by  the  most  careful 
utilization  of  all  the  salts  contained  in  the  kelp,  and  the 
use  of  most  approved  methods  of  preparing  the  material, 
that  the  industry  is  continued  as  a  remunerative  undertak- 
ing. The  production  of  kelp  in  the  British  Islands  varies 
greatly  from  year  to  year.  It  may  be  stated  to  average 
about  7000  tons,  at  a  value  of  about  £4  per  ton.  Two- 
thirds  of  this  quantity  is  produced  in  Ireland,  and  the 
remainder  on  the  Scottish  coast  and  islands.  The  quantity 
produced  in  France  is  probably  now  sommvhat  less  than 
the  British  yield. 

KELSO,  a  burgh  of  barony  and  market-town  of 
Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Tweed  near  its  junction  with  the  Teviot,  45  miles 
south-east  of  Edinburgh  and  23  south-west  of  Berwick 
by  rail.  The  town  is  embosomed  among  woods  in  a 
pleasantly  undulating  and  fine  agricultural  country.  The 
principal  streets  branch  out  in  four  directions  from  the 
spacious  squaro,  where  aro  the  principal  shops  and  hotels. 
From  the  bridge  of  fivo  arches,  designed  by  Rennie,  a  fine 
view  is  obtained  of  the  courso  of  the  river.  Near  it  stand 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  ancient  abbey  church,  founded 
by  David  I.,  but  demolished  by  the  English  in  1545,  one  of 
the  finest  extant  examples  in  Scotland  of  the  Early  Norman 
style.     A  mile  west  of  Kelso,  ou  the  north   bank  of  the 


river,  is  Floors  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Roxburghe, 
nearly  opposite  which,  on  the  south  bank,  stand  the  ruins 
of  the  old  fortress  of  Roxburgh  Castle.  Kelso  possesses  a 
town-hall,  a  corn  exchange,  an  auction  mart,  and  a  collegiata 
school.  About  a  mile  north  of  the  town  there  is  a  raco 
course  ;  the  fine  cemetery  and  the  spacious  public  park 
also  deserve  mention.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly 
connected  with  agriculture.  There  are  large  nurseries, 
corn-mills,  manure  works,  coach  works,  a  foundry,  and  two 
engineering  shops.  Kelso  was  made  a  burgh  of  barony 
in  1634.  It  is  now  under  the  General  Police  Act  Thu 
population  in  18S1  was  4503. 

KEMBLE,  Charles  (1775-1854),  a  younger  brother  of 
John  Philip  Kemble  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Brecknock, 
South  Wales,  25th  November  1775.  Like  his  brother  he 
was  educated  at  Douai.  After  returning  to  England  in 
1792,  lie  obtained  a  situation  in  the  post-office,  but  this  he 
soon  resigned  for  the  stage,  making  his  debut  at  Sheffield 
as  Orlando  in  As  Yua  Like  It.  During  the  early  period 
of  his  career  as  an  actor,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  great 
abilities  of  his  sister  and  brother,  he  made  his  way  only 
slowly  to  public  favour.  For  a  considerable  time  he  played 
along  with  them,  chiefly  in  secundury  parts,  and  this  witl 
a  grace  and  finish  which  received  scant  justice  from  the 
critics.  Ultimately  he  won  independent  fame,  especially 
in  cwitcdie  larmoyaide.  His  gifts  had  been  disciplined  tu 
the  utmost  degree  of  perfection  of  which  they  were  capable, 
by  his  liberal  mental  culture  and  by  refined  social  inter, 
course ;  and  such  characters  as  Archer,  Doricourt,  Charley 
Surface,  and  Ranger  he  played  with  an  airy  grace  and 
polished  humour  that  have  never  been  excelled  ;  while  hit 
had  sufficient  fire  and  energy  to  give  adequate  effect  tu 
romantic  passion  and  pathos.  In  genteel  comedy  ho  was 
ably  supported  by  his  wife  Miss  De  Camp,  whom  he  married 
in  1806.  His  imposing  person,  classical  countenance,  and 
tuneful  voice  also  enabled  him  to  be  highly  successful 
in  historical  drama,  some  of  his  principal  (tarts  beinj; 
Alcibiades,  Antony,  Henry  V.,  and  Orestes.  The  latte.! 
period  of  his  career  was  clouded  by  money  embarrassments 
in  connexion  with  his  joint  proprietorship  iu  Covent  (Jardeu 
Theatre.  He  formally  retired  from  the  stage  in  December 
1836,  but  his  final  appearance  was  on  April  10,  1840.  For 
some  time  he  held  the  office  of  examiner  of  plays.  He 
died  November  12,  1854. 

Sco  Gentian" it'*  ila'Vr.iitt,  January  1855  ;  nml  Records  of  a  Girl- 
hood, by  his  lUiiglil.T  Krnnces  Aim  Kemble,  who  bus  achieved 
distinction  boili  as  a  tragedienne  mid  an  authoress. 

KEMBLE,- John  Mitchell  (1807-1857),  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar  and  historian,  eldest  son  of  Charles  Kemble 
noticed  above,  was  born  in  1807.  He  received  his 
education  partly  from  Dr  Richardson,  author  of  tho 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  and  partly  at  thu 
grammar  school  of  Bury  St  Edmunds,  where  he  obtained 
in  1826  an  exhibition  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  At 
school  he  was  distinguished  for  his  miscellaneous  knowledge, 
and  at  the  university  his  essays  on  historical  subjects  gained 
him  high  reputation.  The  historical  bent  of  his  studies 
was  confirmed  and  turned  more  especially  towards  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  through  tho  influence  of  the  brothers 
Grimm,  under  whom  he  studied  at  Gottingen.  Hia 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Teutonic  speeches  was  shown 
in  his  Beowulf  ( 1833-37),  Ucber  die  Slammiafel'der  Wesl~ 
sac/isen  (1836),  Codex  Diplomaticus  ;Eoi  Saxonici  (1839), 
and  in  many  contributions  to  reviews  ;  while  hia  History 
of  the  Saxons  in.  England  (1849)  waB  tho  first  attempt  at  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  original  sources  of  the  early 
period  of  English  history.  He  was  also  for  some  time 
editor  of  tho  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.  In  1857  he 
published  Stale  Papers  and  Correspondence  illustrative  of 
the  Svctal  and  Political  State  of  Europe  from  the  Revolution 
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to  the  Accession  of  the  Mouse  of  Hanover.  He  died  at 
Dublin  26th  March  1 S57.  His  flora  Ferales,  or  Studies  in 
tlu  Archeology  of  Northern  Nations,  was  completed  by  Dr 
Latham,  and  published  in  1S61. 

KE.MBLE,  Joh.n  Philip  (1757-1823),  tragedian,  was 
the  second  child  of  Eoger  Kemble,  a  strolling  player,  and 
his  wife  Sarah  Ward,  the  eldest  child  being  Sarah,  known 
as  Mrs  Siddons.  He  was  born  at  Prescot,  Lancashire, 
February  1,  1757.  In  his  eleventh  year  he  became  an 
inmate  of  Sedgely  Park  Catholic  seminary,  near  Wolver- 
hampton, and  after  remaining  there  four  years  entered 
the  college  of  Douai  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  priest. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  however,  he  discovered 
that  he  had  no  vocation  for  the  priesthood,  and,  arriving 
in  England  in  the  end  of  1775,  he  joined  the  theatrical 
company  of  Crump  and  Chamberlain,  his  first  appear- 
ance being  in  the  character  of  Theodosius  at  Wolver- 
hampton, 8th  January  1776.  Various  stories  more  or  less 
apocryphal  are  told  of  his  early  hardships,  until  in 
1778  he  joined  the  York  company  of  Wilkinson,  where 
he  appeared  in  Hamlet  and  other  leading  parts,  besides 
contributing  a  drama  of  his  own  on  the  subject  of 
Belisarius.  In  1781  he  made  a  decided  step  in  advance, 
obtaining  a  "star"  engagement  in  Smock  Alley  Theatre, 
Dublin,  and  achieved  astonishing  success  in  the  Count 
of  Xarbonne  by  Captain  Jephson.  Gradually  he  won  for 
himself  a  high  reputation  as  a  careful  and  finished  actor, 
and  this,  combined  with  the  greater  fame  of  his  sister  Mrs 
Siddons,  led  to  an  engagement  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
where  he  made  his  debut  30th  September  1783,  in  the  part 
of  Hamlet.  His  appearance  was  successful,  but  rather 
by  awakening  interest  and  discussion  than  enthusiastic 
approval.  His  reading  of  the  part,  though  highly  intel- 
lectual and  elaborated  with  the  most  minute  care,  was  stiff 
and  laboured,  especially  until  he  acquired  the  familiarity 
with  the  personation  obtainable  by  repetition.  In  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  Richard  IIL,  King  John,  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach, and  other  characters  he  did  not  materially  advance 
his  reputation.  His  first  decided  success  was  in  the  char- 
acter of  Macbeth  for  his  own  benefit,  when  he  shared  in 
the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  Mrs  Siddons,  and  established 
for  himself  a  reputation  among  living  actors  second  to 
hers  only.  In  December  1787  he  married  Mrs  Brereton, 
the  widow  of  a  young  actor.  His  appointment  as 
manager  of  the  theatre  in  October  of  the  following  year 
gave  him  full  opportunity  to  experiment  with  whatever 
parts  might  strike  his  fancy,  and  of  this  he  took  advantage 
with  greater  courage  than  discretion.  His  smile,  as  was 
wittily  said,  "  resembled  the  plating  on  a  coffin,"  and  it  was 
only  in  cases  where  his  gravity  gave  a  certain  piquancy  to 
the  character  that  his  comedy  parts  were  redeemed  from 
failure,  notwithstanding  his  clever  mastery  of  smart  repartee. 
In  Coriolanus,  however,  which  was  revived  during  his  first 
season,  the  character  of  the  "  noble  Roman  "  was  so  exactly 
suited  to  his  powers  that  he  not  only  played  it  with  a 
perfection  that  has  never  been  approached,  but,  it  is  said, 
unconsciously  allowed  its  influence  to  colour  his  private 
manner  and  modes  of  speech.  His  tall  and  imposing 
person,  noble  countenance,  and  solemn  and  grave  de- 
meanour were  uniquely  adapted  for  the  Roman  characters 
in  Shakespeare's  plays  ;  and,  when  in  addition  he  had  to 
depict  the  gradual  growth  and  development  of  one  absorb- 
ing passion,  his  representation  gathered  a  momentum  and 
majestic  force  that  were  irresistible.  His  defect  was  in 
flexibility,  variety,  rapidity ;  the  characteristic  of  his 
style  was  method,  regularity,  precision,  elaboration  even  of 
the  minutest  details,  founded  on  a  thorough  psychological 
study  of  the  special  personality  he  had  to  represent. 
His  elocutionary  art,  his  fine  sense  of  rhythm  and  em- 
phasis, enabled  him  to  excel  in  declamation,  but  physically 


he  was  incapable,  of  giving  expression  to  impetuous 
vehemence  and  searching  pathos.  In  Coriolanus  and 
Cato  he  was  beyond  praise,  and  possibly  he  may  have 
been  superior  to  both  Garrick  and  Kean  in  Macbeth, 
although  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  it  part  of  his 
inspiration  must  have"  been  caught  from  Mrs  Siddons. 
In  all  the  other  great  Shakespearean  characters  he  was, 
according  to  the  best  critics,  inferior  to  them,  least  so  in 
Lear  and  Hamlet,  and  most  so  in  Shy  lock  and  Richard  III. 
On  account  of  the  eccentricities  of  Sheridan,  the  pro- 
prietor of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Kenlble  withdrew  from 
the  management,  and,  although  lie  resumed  his  duties 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  1800-1,  he  at  the  close 
of  1802  finally  resigned  connexion  with  it.  In  1803 
he  became  manager  of  Covent  Garden,  of  which  he  was 
also  part  proprietor.  The  theatre  was  burned  down 
in  1808,  and  the  raising  of  the  prices  after  the  opening 
of  the  new  theatre  in  1809  led  to  a  persevering  succession 
of  riots,  which  practically  suspended  the  performance* 
for  three  months.  Kemble  took  his  final  leave  of  th» 
stage  in  the  part  of  Coriolanus,  June  23,  1817,  his  retire- 
ment being  probably  hastened  by  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  Kean.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  chiefly  abroad,  first  at  Toulouse,  and  after  a  short 
stay  in  London  at  Lausanne,  where  he  died  February  20. 
1823. 

See  Bonden's  Life  of  J  oka  Philip  KaMc,  1825;  Fitzgerald, 
Ttus  Kcmllcs,  1871. 

KEMPIS,  Thomas  a  (c.  1380-1471),  is  the  name  by 
which  Thomas  Hammerken  (Hammerchen,  Malleolus)  is 
commonly  known.  He  was  born  in  1379  or  1380  in  the 
town  of  Kempen,  lying  about  15  miles  imrth-west  of 
Dusseldorf,  in  one  of  the  many  patches  of  territory 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine  belonging  to  the 
archiepiscopal  principality  of  Cologne.  "  Ego  Thomas 
Kempis,"  ho  says  in  his  chronicle  of  the  monastery  of 
Mount  St  Agnes,  "  scholaris  Daventriensis,  ex  diocesi 
Coloniensi  natus."  His  father  was  a  poor  hard-worked 
peasant;  his  mother  "ad  custodiam  rei  domestica;  attenta, 
in  opere  alacris,  in  victu  sobria,  in  potu  abstemia.  in  verbo 
pauca,  in  factis  pudica,"  as  her  so'i  fondly  says,  kept  a 
dame's  school  for  the  youn  er  children  of  the  town. 
John  and  Gertrude  Hammerken  had  two  sons,  John  and 
Thomas,  both  of  whom  found  their  way  to  Deventer,  and 
thence  to  Zwolle  and  to  the  oonvent  of  Mount  St  Agnes. 
Thomas  reached  Deventer  when  he  was  barely  twelve 
years  old,  was  taught  by  a  dame  the  beginnings  of  his 
learning,  and  in  a  few  months  to  his  great  joy  entered 
the  classes  of  Florentius  Radewyn.  After  the  fashion 
of  the  time  he  was  called  Thomas  from  Kempen,  and 
the  school  title,  as  was  often  the  case  then,  pushed  aside 
the  family  name.  Thomas  Hammerken  was  forgotten  ; 
Thomas  a  Kempis  has  become  known  to  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world. 

This  school  at  Deventer  had  become  famous  long  before 
Thomas  a  Kempis  was  admitted  to  its  classes.  It  bad 
been  founded  by  Gerhard  Groot,  a  wealthy  burgher  (t-ee 
Groot),  who  had  been  won  to  pious  living  mainly  through 
the  influence  of  Ruysbroeck,  the  Flemish  mystic.  It  was  at 
Deventer,  in  the  midst  of  this  mystical  theology  and  hearty 
practical  benevolence,  that  Thomas  a  Kempis  was  trained. 
Gerhard  Groot  was  his  saintly  ideal.  Florentius  Radewyn 
I  and  Gerhard's  other  early  disciples  were  his  heroes  ;  their 
I  presence  was  his  atmosphere,  the  measure  of  their  lives  hi* 
horizon.  But  he  was  not  like  them  ;  he  was  not  an  educa- 
tional reformer  like  Radewyn,  nor  a  man  of  affairs  like 
Gerhard.  He  liked  books  nnd  quiet  corners  all  his  days, 
he  says;  and  so,  when  conviction  of  sin  and  visions  of 
God's  grace  rame  to  him  in  the  mediicval  fashion  of  fi 
areani  ul  the  anger  and  forgiveness  of  the  Virgin,  liorentiua 
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told  him  that  a  monk's  life  would  suit  him  best,  advised 
him  to  join  the  Augustinian  order,  and  sent  him  to  Zwolle 
to  the  uew  convent  of  Mount  St  Agnes,  where  his  brother 
John  was  prior.  Thomas  was  received  there  in  1399,  he 
professed  the  vows  in  1407,  received  priest's  orders  in 
1413,  became  sub-prior  in  1425,  and  died  on  the  8th  of 
August  1471,  being  ninety-one  years  old. 

The  convent  of  Mount  St  Agnes  was  poor,  and  most  of 
the  monks  had  to  earn  money  to  support  their  household 
by  copying  MSS.  Thomas  was  a  most  laborious  copyist : 
missals,  books  of  devotion,  and  a  famous  MS.  Bible  were 
written  by  hiin  ;  and  the  weightiest  argument  of  those  who 
deny  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  Imilatio  Christi  is  that 
he  was  a  copyist.  He  also  wrote  a  large  number  of  original 
writings,  most  of  them  relating  to  the  convent  life,  which 
was  the  only  life  he  knew.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  the 
monastery  and  several  biographies — the  life  of  Gerhard 
Groot,  of  E'lorentius  Radewyn,  of  a  Flemish  lady  St  Louise, 
of  Grout's  original  disciples;  a  number  of  tracts  on  the 
monastic  life — The  Monk's  Alphabet,  The  Discipline  of 
Cloisters,  A  Dialogue  of  ATovices,  The  Life  of  the  Good 
Monk,  The  Monk's  Epitaph,  Sermons  to  Novices,  Sermons 
to  Monks,  1'he  Solitary  Life,  On,  Silence,  On  Poverty, 
Humility,  and  Patience  ;  two  tracts  for  young  people — 
A  Manual  of  Doctrine  for  the  Young,  and  A  Manual  for 
Children ;  and  books  for  edification — On  True  Com- 
punction, The  Garden  of  Roses,  The  Valley  of  Lilies, 
The  Consolation  of  the  Poor  and  the  Sick,  The  Faithful 
Dispenser,  The  Soul's  Soliloquy,  The  Hospital  of  the 
Poor.  He  has  also  left  behind  him  three  collections  of 
sennous,  a  number  of  letters,  some  hymns,  and  the  Imitatio 
Christi,  if  that  be  his.  These  writings  help  us  to  see  the 
man  and  his  surroundings,  and  contemporary  pious  Tecords 
make  him  something  more  than  a  shadow.  We  see  a  real 
man,  but-a  man  helpless  anywhere  save  in  the  study  or  in 
the  convent, — a  little  fresh-coloured  man,  with  soft  brown 
eyes,  who  had  a  habit  of  stealing  away  to  his  cubiculum 
whenever  the  conversation  became  too  lively;  somewhat 
bent,  for  it  is  on  record  that  he  stood  upright  when  the 
psalms  were  chanted,  and  even  rose  on  his  tiptoes  with  his 
face  turned  upwards;  genial,  if  shy,  and  occasionally  given 
to  punning,  as  when  he  said  that  he  preferred  Psalmi  to 
Siilmones ;  a  man  who  perhaps  led  the  most  placid 
uneventful  life  of  all  men  who  ever  wrote  a  book  or 
scribbled  letters.  It  was  not  that  he  lived  in  uneventful 
times :  it  is  impossible  to  select  a  stormier  period  of 
European  history,  or  a  period  when  the  stir  of  the  times 
made  its  way  so  well  into  the  obscurest  corners.  Bohemia, 
Huss  leading,  was  ablaze  in  revolt  at  one  end  of  .Europe; 
France  and  England,  then  France  and  Burgundy,  were  at 
death-grips  at  the  other.  Two  popes  anathematized  each 
other  from  Avignon  and  from  Rome,  and  zealous  churchmen 
were  at  their  wit's  end  to  concoct  ways  and  means,  by 
generol  councils  of  Constance  and  Basel  and  otherwise,  to 
restore  peace  to  a  distracted  church,  and  to  discipline  the 
clergy  into  decent  living.  But  Thomas  knew  nothing 
about  all  this.  He  was  intent  on  his  copying,  on  his  little 
books,  and  on  his  quiet  conversations.  His  very  biographies 
are  colourless.  He  had  not  even  the  common  interest  in 
tho  little  world  coming  up  to  the  convent  gate  which  most 
monks  may  be  supposed  to  have.  His  brethren  made  him 
ceconomi.-e  prefectus,  but  he  was  too  "simple  in  worldly 
affairs  "  and  too  absent-minded  for  the  post,  and  so  tbey 
deposed  him  and  made  him  sub-prior  once  more.  And 
yet  it  is  tins  placid  kindly  fresh-coloured  old  man  who  is 
commonly  said  to  be  the  author  of  that  book  the  Imitation 
ef  Christ,  which  has  been  translated  into  more  languages 
than  any  other  book  save  the  Bible,  and  which  has  moved 
the  hearts  of  so  many  men  of  all  nations,  characters,  and 
conditions  of  life. 


Did  Thomas  a  Kempis  write  the  Imitation  uf  Christ  <  Had  it 
not  been  for  his  connexion  with  this  famous  little  book,  Tlioma3 
would  have  been  no  better  known  than  Gerhard  Groot,  Florentius 
Radewyn,  or  Jan  van  liuysbroeck.  The  problem  of  authorship  has 
given  rise  to  the  most  interminable  controversy  the  history  of  litera- 
ture has  ever  seen,  and  one  which  seems  to  be  still  as  fresh  as  it 
was  in  the  17th  century.  It  arose  in  this  way.  The  author  ot  the 
Imitatio  sent  it  forth  anonymously.  If  Thomas  was  the  author  he 
runs*  have  written  it  when  he  was  about  forty-live  years  of  age,  and 
it  must  have  found  its  way  into  England  and  Franco  within  a  very 
short  space  of  tiuio.  Then  Thomas  was  a  copyist,  a  man  who  spent 
his  life  in  copying  for  sale  books  which  he  had  not  composed. 
These  are  the  only  presumptions  which  make  it  likely. that  the 
Imitatio  Christi  had  another  author.  But  down  till  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century  Thomas  was  almost  universally  esteemed  the 
author  of  the  Imitatio.  Some  MSS.  undoubtedly  bore  the  name  of 
St  Bernard,  and  others  that  of  John  Gersou  :  but  the  great  majority 
of  MSS.  testihed  to  the  authorship  of  Thomas.  In  1604,  however, 
a  Spanish  student  of  the  Imitatio  found  a  sentence  from  it  quoted 
in  what  was  believed  to  be  a  sermon  of  Boneventura,  who  died  in 
1273,  long  before  either  Ccrson  or  Thomas  was  born.  It  was  altcr- 
wards  p.oved  that  the  sermon  was  not  by  Bonavcntura,  but  bcloil"ed 
to  me  end  of  the  15th  century  ;  still  for  the  time  it  was  supposed  . 
that  Thomas  could  not  have  written  the  Imitutw,  and  learned  men 
looked  anxiously  .for  a  clue  to  an  earlier  author.  Just  tLen,  in 
1605,  Bernardm  Ros-dgnoli,  superior  of  the  Jesuit  college  at  Anna, 
discovered  in  the  college  library  a  MS.  of  the  Imitatio  without  date, 
and  bearing  the  title  Incipiuut  caj.itula  priini  liliri  Abbatis  Johnimis 
Cersen,  De  linitatione  Clnisti.  The  college  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Benedictines,  and  it  was  supposed,  wrongly  as  it  turned  out, 
that  the  MS.  had  been  in  tho  old  Benedictine  litr.ny,  and  was 
therefore  ancient.  Here  then  was  an  author,  Gersen,  and  a  MS.  of 
the  date  required.  The  facts  were,  however,  that  the  MS.  was  of 
the  beginning  of  the  IGlh  century,  and  had  been  brought  t<>  Arona 
from  Genoa  in  1579.  Constantine  Cajetan,  famous  foi  his  insane 
devotion  to  the  order  of  St  Benedict,  got  the  Arona  J1S  printed  at 
Rome,  declaring  that  the  author  was  John  Gersen,  an  abbot  of  the 
order  of  St  Benedict.  Cajetan  next  discovered  in  a  copy  of  the 
printed  Venice  edition  of  the  luiitatio  of  1501  a  note  in  an  unknown 
hand:  "This  book  was  not  written  by  John  Getson,  but  by  John, 
abbot  of  Vercclli."  He  also  found  an  MS.  bearing  the  name  of 
John  of  Canabaco.  Weaving  tin  se  um  onnccted  details  together, 
Cajetan  declared  that  tbe  author  of  the  Jmitattou  of  Christ  was 
John  Gerson  ot  Canabaco,  Benedictine  abbot  of  Vcrcelli.  Thus 
began  the  famous  contioversy.  't  has  been  a  controversy  leally 
between  the  supporters  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  the  liciiedictiues, 
who  advocate  the  claims  of  John  Gersen,  a  mythical  person.ige 
whose  very  existence  has  beeu  taken  for  granted  and  never  proved. 
But,  while  this  is  the  crux  of  the  dispute,  the  authorship  has  been 
claimed  for  a  great  variety  of  writers:- — John  Scotns  Erigcna, 
Bernard  of  Clanvaux,  Giovanni  Gcrso  (an  Italian  monk  anil  phi'a  i- 
thropist  of  the  close  of  the  12th  century),  Pope  Innocent  III.,  Scoto 
Giovanni  and  Thomas  Callus,  both  abbots  ot  Vercclli,  David  of 
Augsburg,  Bonavcntura,  L'bertin  of  Cassahs,  Peter  de  Cerbaiio, 
Ludolf  of  Saxony,  Kalkar,  Humbert.  Murtinus  Carllats.  Giovanni 
Michele,  Joannes  Puuirerii  (the  last  four  probably  transcribers — 
their  names  are  appended  to  single  MSS.  in  an  early  printed  edi- 
tion), John  Gerson  a  brother  of  the  famous  chancellor  of  Paris,  John 
Gerson  the  famous  chancellor  himself,  John  Gersen  the  supposed 
Benedictine  abbot,  Walter  Hilton  an  English  monk,  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  John  a  Kempis  the  elder  brother  of  Thomas,  ami  John  ot 
Canabaco,  probably  John  of  Tambacho,  a  professor  in  the  uni\  erstty 
of  Prague.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  examine  the  claims  of  tour  of 
these  candidates. 

Walter  Hilton,  a  monk  of  Sehcne  iShcenj  in  Surrey,  who  wrote 
several  devotional  books,  notably  Scata  Per/eetiouis  Cliriatutim,  is 
said  by  Bale  [Illustri.  3faj.  Brit.  Stimmarium,  published  in  1559) 
to  haw.  written  a  treatise  called  De  llusica  Eeclesiaslica,  and  tin-  is 
continued  by  Pits,  who  wrote  much  later.  The  earlier  MSS  of  lha 
De  Imitatione  are  called  Dc  Musica  Ecelesiusttea,  and  the  earliest 
English  .MS.,  now  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  dated  1438, bears 
that  title.  The  inference  has  been  drawn  that  Hilton  wrote  the  in  -t 
three  books  of  the  Imitation  in  Englaud,  and  that  Thomas  copied 
them  and  added  the  fourth  book  (see  Notes  and  Queries,  Match 
1881).  We  have  no  contemjmrary  evidence,  however,  that  Hilton 
did  write  a  treatise  called  De  Musica  Ectfesiast'un,  and  this  woik 
may  have  beeu  attributed  to  him  because  the  MS  copies  have  been 
found  in  volumes  also  containing  some  of  his  devotional  writings. 

John  Gerson,  chancellor  of  Pans  (1363-1426,  see  Gersox),  is 
rilled  the  author  ot  the  Imitation  in  several  ululated  MSS.,  and 
more  especially  in  two  MSS  dated  1441  and  1460.  His  claims 
have  been  supported  on  the  ground  o'  MS.  evidence,  the  presence 
ot  Gallicauisms  in  the  Latin  of  the  treatise,  and  the  common  tradi- 
tion in  France.  The  cvnleti- e  to  the  contrary  is  so  strong,  how- 
ever, that  his  cause  has  been  given  up  by  all  save  by  Frenchmen 
who.  lik-  Ver».  consider  it  PMnotic  to  declare  themselves  "  pouc 
Gerson,  Gerson,  et  pour  la  France." 
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John  Gersen,  abbot  of  Verreili,  is  supported  by  the  Bun 
order  and  by  others.     Th'  ll01v  that  silch 

a  man  ever  lived,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  pains  taken  has  not  yet 
been  done.1  In  all  probability  Gersen  is  a  mistake  of  early  copyists 
for  Gersou.  The  Ms.  evidence  is  as  follows.  The  earliest  dated 
MS  claimed  for  Gersen  gives  the  author  J.  Gers.,  and  is  dated 
1441  ;  the  second  gives  the  author's  name  in  the  same  contracted 
fashion,  J.  Gers.,  and  is  dated  1464  ;  while  two  of  the  earlier 
undated  MSS.,  those  of  Florence  and  Padolirone,  call  tho  author 
J.  Gersen,  chancellor  of  Paris.     The  other  MSS.  which  write  the 

name  J.  Gersen  are  all  late  or  undated.  In  short, 
not  a  vestige  of  early  evidence  to  connect  the  Imitatio  with  a  John 
Gersen,  and  there  is  no  contemporary  evidence  whatever.  Gersen 
is  a  creation  of  Cvjetan's  for  the  renown  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
and  the  motive  which  has  prompted  Gersen's  supporters  finds  fitting 
iion  in  the  dedicatiou  to  St  Benedict  of  the  latest  contribu- 
tion to  the  controversy,  that  of  'Wolfsgruber  (Augsburg,  1880). 

Thomas  aKempis  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  aut  nor  by  most  of  the 
hited  MSS.,  by  most  of  the  earliest  printed  editions  of  tho 
book,  by  a  great  mass  of  "contemporary  evidence,  and  by 

internal  evidence,  some  of  a  most  interesting  kiud.  Of  MSS. 
may  be  mentioned  the  Kirchhcim  MS.  of  1425,  the  autograph  of 
MS.  of  Innersdorf  (1441),  and  that  of  Licgo 
(1444».  Twenty -two  printed  editions  in  the  loth  century  attributed 
the  Imitatio  to  Thomas.  The  contemporary  witnesses  are  numerous 
and  convincing.  John  Buschius  of  the  canons  regular  of  \\  indes- 
-  freely  a  league  from  Mount  St  Agnes,  who  had  met  and 
conversed  with  Thomas,  calls  him  the  author  of  the  Imitation. 
Brother  Herman,  living  in  a  monastery  of  the  canons  regular  near 
Halle,  who  had  met  Thomas  at  Windesheim,  declared  that  Thomas 
was  the  author  of  the  Imitatio.  Similar  testimony  is  borne  by 
Matthias  Farinator,  a  transcriber  of  the  book,  by  Peter  Schott,  by 
Johann  Lambert,  either  during  the  lifetime  of  Thomas  or  a  few- 
years  after  his  death.  And  Hii^che  has  produced  a  new  contem- 
porary witness  from  an  old  Belgian  chronicle  ("  Chronique  de  Jean 
Brandon,  aTec  les  additions  d'Adrien  de  But,"  p.  547,  published  in 
Collect,  de  Chroniqucs  Beiges  iniditcs),  which  says  that  Thomas 
wrote,  the  Qui  stquiiur  me  in  metre.  The  proof  from  internal  evi- 
dence has  been  cet  on  quite  a  fresh  basis  by  the  studies  of  Carl 
Hirsche,  who  has  discovered  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  MS. 
of  1441  (Bibliothequo  de  Bourgogne,  Brussels,  Nos.  5855  and  5801) 
that  the  Imitation  was  written  and  pointed  for  the  purpose  of 
chanting.  This  discovery  has  enabled  hira  to  compare  the  book 
with  other  writings  of  Thomas  as  to  punctuation,  rhythm,  and 
rhymes,  with  the  result  that  he  has  incontestably  proved  the  great 
similarity  between  the  Imitation  and  the  undisputed  works  of 
Thomas. 

The  Imitatio  Ch-isti  is  commonly  classed  among  the  mystical 
writings  of  the  15th  century,  and  in  the  opinion  of  writers  of  the 
most  opposite  schools  of  thought  it  sums  up  all  that  is  best  of  that 
side  oi  Latin  Christianity  which  includes  the  theology  of  the 
Victorines,  of  Bernard  and  Bonaventura,  of  Eckhart,  Taulor,  and 
Ruysbroeck.  Mediaeval  Christianity  shows  two  ideas  of  the  Christian 
life  struggling  for  the  mastery,  each  with  the  common  watchword 
of  separation  from  the  world.  The  one  was  modelled  on  Augustine's 
City  of  God,  and  was  fulfilled  in  Hildebrand's  conception  of  a 
spiritual  empire  to  be  raised  on  the  ruins  of  political  society  ;  the 
other  came  to  light  in  the  aspirations  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  the 
assimilation  of  Auselm's  maxim  that  sinners  can  appropriate  tho 
benefits  won  for  them  by  Christ  by  imitating  the  Saviour.  Francis's 
idea  of  imitation  was  rudely  picturesque.  The  Bible  shows  Christ 
obedient,  poor,  unmarried  ;  we  can  imitate  the  Master  by  keeping 
the  vows  of  obedience,  poverty,  and  chastity.  This  crass  idea  of  an 
imitation  of  Christ  gave  new  force  to  the  monastic  movement,  and 
put  new  meaning  into  its  vows,  and  it  spread  in  various  ways 
through  Fratriceili,  Spirituales,  Wycliffe'a  poor  preachers,  &c,  far 
beyond  the  Franciscan  order.  This  idea  of  imitation  by  "evan- 
gelical poverty"  was  almost  spent  by  the  14th  century,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  more  refined  conception  of  imitation  by  "renun- 
ciation," the  watchword  of  the  mystical  movement  of  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries.  But  by  this  time  the  conflict  of  the  Franciscan 
ideal  of  tho  Christian  life  with  Hildebrand's  ideal  had  thoroughly 
rent  mediaeval  Christendom,  and  there  were  two  Christianities  facing 
each  other,  a  religious  and  a  political.  The  breach  became  wider 
by  the  degradation  of  the  papacy,  and  by  the  great  schism.  The 
•'universal"  of  the  church  was  lost,  and  had  not  been  discovered 
again.  Tha  new  idea  of  obedience  was  not  obedience  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors,  but  the  subordination  of  the  lower  part  of  man's 
nature  to  the  higher,  and  of  the  whole  to  God.  This  "renuncia- 
tion," cut  off  from  practical  sympathy  with  the  visible  church, 
itself  on  a  vague  idea  of  union  with  Christ,  mighi  easily 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  Buddhist  and  Averroist  notions  floating  in  the 
European  atmosphere  (some  of  the  mystics  did  so  fall  away)  had  it 
not  been  saved  by  its  clinging  to  the  sacraments,  the  one  mediaeval 

1  This  mythical  personage  has  been  photographed,  see  Autairs  prS- 
suitus  de  flinilcUioii,  by  Abbe  Delaunay. 
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means  of  grace,  and  by  its,  contact  with  prnetic.il  Christian 
And  gradually  out  of  Eckh  r  two  school- 

both  of  whieli  use  "renunciation  !l  'ord — imitation 

by  renunciation.  The  one  school,  that  of  Henry  Suso,  saw  Christ's 
renunciation  best  exhibited  in  His  passiou,  and  therefore  held 
that  nun  can  imitate  by  suffering  ;  they  too  have  a  body  to  mortify. 
The  other,  that  of  Ruysbroeck,  saw  Christ's  renunciation  in  His 
incarnation  ;  so  that  men  can  renounce  by  contemplation,  which 
gives  us  initiation  into  the  incarnation.  Ruysbroeck  was  I 
teacher,  and  Groot  taught  Thomas,  in  whom  we  see  tho  gathered 
wisdom  of  that  idea  of  a  quest  for  pardon  by  imitation  of  Christ 
which  began  with  Ansellu  and  came  down  through  Franciscan 
revivals  and  mystical  movements  to  him  in  the  15th  century.  But 
Thomas  is  far  "more  than  Ruysbroeck  or  Groot.  He  is  wider  and 
more  sympathetic.  He  includes  Ruysbroeck,  Tattler,  Eckhart 
Ventura,  the  Franciscans,  and  even  the  old  Victorines.  He  sums 
up  in  his  little  book  tho  heart  religion  of  Latin  Christianity 

For  the  life  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  see  the  Nuremberg  edition  of  1494.  Opera  et 
fibri  titet  ttowre  a  Kttnpie;  Heribertus Itosweidc.  Vita  Thomtta  Kempu,  1G1<1. 
The  best  edition  of  tho  collected  works  is  Lliat  of  Snmmalins,  IVw.  Yi 
Malleoli  a  Kempis  .  .  .  Opera  Omnia  .  .  .  ill  tre*  tonws  disiribiita.  17S3.    Tho 
best  edition  of  the  Imitatio  is  that  of  Hirache.  Berlin,  1S74.    A  very  <     ■ 
of  the   principal  writers  in   tho  controveisy  may  he    I  Ifagmuer, 

Giovanni  Qrrsen.  sein  Ltben  hint  if  in  Werk  tie  fmitativue  Ctiristi,  1RR0,  p.  '.'.'--I  no. 
For  authorship  bv  Orson,  soe  G.  Ch  Vert,  Come  de  rtmttatioil  de  Jcws-Chi  lit, 
re'pfique  et  eoneineions.  Toulouse,  1861.  For  Thomas  us  author,  bi 
Reeherehes  aistoiiqws  et  critiques  wr  le  re'rilab/e  atttrtir  du  Here  tie  I'lmila/ion 
de  Jesus-Chriitt.-  Tournay,  3d  ed.,  183S  :  Carl  Iliraehc,  Prolegomena  za  einer 
rrfo,  Berlin,  1S73 ;  and  Samuel  Rcttlewcl),  The  Atttherr- 
Christi,  London,  1S77.  (T.  M..L.) 

KEMPTEN,  a  town  in  the  government  district  of  Swabia 
and  Neuburg,  Bavaria,  is  situated  on  the  Iller,  about  Co 
miles  south-west  of  Munich.  It  is  the  seat  of  numerous 
local  and  special  tribunals,  and  contains  a  castle,  a  gymna- 
sium and  a  grammar  school,  two  hpspitals,  and  other 
educational  and  benevolent  institutions.  There  is  a  hand- 
some town-house,  and  the  aqueduct  is  noteworthy.  The 
industries  include  wool  spinning  and  weaving  on  a  large 
scale,  and  the  manufacture  of  paper,  beer,  machines, 
hosiery,  matches,  and  wooden  wares.  As  a  commercial 
centre  of  the  Algau,  Keinpten  carries  on  active  trade  in 
linen,  timber,  and  dairy  produce.  In  1375  the  popula- 
tion, including  the  garrison,  was  12,681. 

Kempten,  identified  with  the  Roman  Campodunnm,  consisted 
in  early  times  of  two  towns,  the  old  and  tho  new.  Tho  continual 
hostility  that  existed  between  these  was  iutensified  by  tho  welcome 
given  by  tho  old  town  to  the  Reformed  doctrines, — the  new  tow  n, 
built  round  the  Benedictine  abbey  erected  in  the  8th  century,  keep- 
ing the  old  faith.  The  abbot  in  1360  had  been  promoted  to  tho 
dignity  of  a  prince  of  tho  empiro  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV., 
and  tho  priucely  abbacy  only  passed  to  Bavaria  in  1803. 

-  KEN",  Thomas  (1637-1711),  the  most  eminent  of  the 
non-juring  bishops,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  modern 
English  hymnology,  was  bom  at  Little  Berkhampstead, 
Herts,  in  1637.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Ken  of 
Furnival's  Inn,  who  belonged  to  an  ancient  stock, — that 
of  the  Kens  of  Ken  Place,  in  Somersetshire;  his  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  the  now  forgotten  poet,  John  Chalkhill, 
who  is  called  by  Walton  an  "  acquaintant  and  friend  of 
Edmund  Spenser."  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Ken's  step- 
sister, Anne,  was  married  to  Izaak  Walton  in  1646,  a 
connexion  which  brought  Ken  from  his  boyhood  under 
the  refining  influence  of  this  gentle  and  devout  man.  In 
1652  he  entered  Winchester  College,  and  in  1656  became 
a  student  of  Hart  Hall,  Oxford.  He  gained  a  fellowship 
at  New  College  in  1657,  and  proceeded  B.A.  in  1661  and 
M.A.  in  1664.  He  was  for  some  time  tutor  of  his  college  ; 
but  the  most  characteristic  reminiscence  of  his  university 
life  is  the  mention  made  by  Anthony'  Wood  that  in  the 
musical  gatherings  of  the  time  "  Thomas  Ken  of  New- 
College,  a  junior,  would  be  sometimes  among  them,  and 
singhis  part."  Ordained  in  1662,  wiicn  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  old,  he  successively  held  the  livings  of  Little 
Easton  in  Essex,  Brighst  .ne  (sometimes  called  Brixton)  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  E\st  Woodhay  in  Hampshire  ;  in 
1672  he  resigned  the  last  of  these,  and  returned  to  Win- 
chester, being  by  this  time  a  prebendary  of  the  cathedral, 
and  chaplain  to  the  bishop,  as  well  as  a  fellow  of  Win- 
chester College.     He   remained   there  for  several  years. 
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acting  as  curate  in  one  of  the  lowest  districts,  and  fulfilling 
other  duties  in  the  city,  but,  above  all,  preparing  his 
Manual  of  Prayers  for  the  use  of  the  Scholars  of  Winchester 
College,  which  was  first  published  in  1674,  and  composing 
hymns.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  wrote,  primarily  for 
the  same  body  as  his  prayers,  his  morning,  evening,  and 
midnight  hymns,  the  first  two  of  which,  beginuing  "  Awake, 
my  soul,  and  with  the  sun"  and  "Glory  to. Thee,  my  God, 
this  night,"  are  now  household  words  wherever  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken.  The  latter  is  often  made  to  begin  with 
the  line  "  All  praise  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night,"  but  in 
the  earlier  editions  over  which  Ken  had  control,  the  line 
is  given  as  above.1  In  1674  Ken  paid  a  visit  to  Rome 
in  company  with  young  Izaak  Walton,  and  this  journey 
teems  mainly  to  have  resulted  in  confirming  his  regard  for 
the  Anglican  communion.  In  1679  he  was  appointed  by 
Charles  II.  chaplain  to  the  Princess  Mary,  wife  of  William 
of  Orange.  While  with  the  court  at  the  Hague,  he  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  William  by  insisting  that  a  promise  of 
marriage,  made  to  an  English  lady  of  high  birth  by  a 
relative  of  the  prince,  should  be  kept;  and  he  therefore 
gladly  returned  to  England  in  1680,  when  he  was  immedi- 
ately appointed  one  of  the  king's  chaplains.  He  was  once 
more  residing  at  Winchester  in  1683  when  Charles  came 
to  the  city  with  his  doubtfully  composed  court,  and  his 
residence  was  chosen  as  the  home  of  Nell  Gwynne ;  but 
Ken  stoutly  objected  to  this  arrangement,  and  succeeded 
in  making  the  favourite  find  quarters  elsewhere.  We  find 
him  in  August  of  this  same  year  accompanying  Lord 
Dartmouth  toTangiers  as  chaplain  to  the  fleet,  and  Pepys, 
who  was  one  of  the  company,  has  left  on  record  some  quaint 
and  kindly  reminiscences  of  him  and  of  his  services  on 
board.  The  fleet  returned  in  April  1684,  and  a  few 
moDths  after,  upon  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  see  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  Ken,  now  Dr  Ken,  was  appointed  bishop.  It 
is  said  that,  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy,  Charles, 
Tnindful  of  the  high  and  pure  spirit  he  had  shown  at 
Winchester,  exclaimed,  "  Where  is  the  good  little  man  that 
refused  his  lodging-  to  poor  Nell  1 "  and  determined  that 
no  other  should  be  bishop.  The  consecration  took  place 
at  Lambeth,  January  25,  1685  ;  and  one  of  Ken's  first 
duties  was  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  Charles,  where  his 
wise  and  faithful  ministrations  won  the  admiration  of  every- 
body except  Bishop  Burnet.  In  this  year  he  published 
his  Exposition  on  the  Church  Catechism,  which  is  perhaps 
better  known  by  its  sub-title,  'The  Practice  of  Divine  Love. 
His  public  life  as  bishop  is  mainly  remembered  from  the 
stand  he  took  upon  two  memorable  occasions.  In  168S, 
when  James  reissued  his  "  Declaration  of  Indulgence," 
Ken  was  one  of  the  "seven  bishops"  who  refused  to 
publish  it.  He  was  probably  influenced  by  two  con- 
siderations : — first,  by  his  profound  aversion  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  to  which  he  felt  he  would  be  giving  some 
episcopal  recognition  by  compliance ;  but,  second  and 
more  especially,  by  the  feeling  that  James  by  his 
arbitrary  actiou  was  compromising  the  spiritual  freedom 
of  the  church.  Along  with  his  six  brethren,  Ken  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  June  S,  16S8,  on  a  charge  of 
bigh  inisdei  I  mr;  the  trial,  which  took  place  on  the 
"29th  and  30tb  of  the  month,  and  which  resulted  in  a 
verdict  of  acquit!  il,  is  matter  of  history.  With  the 
revolution  which  speedily  followed  this  impolitic  trial,  new 
troubles  encountered  Ken  ;  for,  having  sworn  allegiance  to 
it  himself  thereby  precluded  from  taking 

I ii  to  William  of  Orange.      Accordingly,  he  took  his 

place  ntnong  the  non-jurors,  and,  as  he  stood  firm  to  his 


1  Tli,-  fuel,  however,  tint  in  1712  —  onl>   i  rear  after  Ken's  death — 
13         .  published  lIiC  liynni  with  tie    opening  words 
"  \ll  pi  ii-e"  ha*  been  deemed  1^  ml-Ii  j  liiedi  authority  ns  i 
k-nie  KtuHeuMIt  evidence  tli. it  (In  Kite)  iti  hi  had  Kin  s  nuthemv 


refusal,  he  was,  in  August  1691,  superseded  in  his  bishopric 
by  Dr  Kidder,  dean  of  Peterborough.  From  this  time  he 
lived  mostly  in  retirement,  finding  a  congenial  home  with 
Lord  Weymouth,  his  friend  from  college  days,  at  Longleat 
in  Somersetshire  ;  and,  though  pressed  to  resume  his  diocese 
in  1703,  upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Kidder,  he  declined, 
partly  on  the  ground  of  growing  weakness,  but  partly  no 
doubt  from  his  love  for  the  quiet  life  of  devotion  which  he 
was  able  to  lead  at  Longleat.  His  death  took  place  there 
upon  the  19th  of  March  1711. 

Although  Ken  wrote  much  poetry,  besides  his  hymns,  he  cannot 
4>e  called  a  great  poet;  bathe  had  that  fine  combination  of  spiritual 
insight  and  feeling  with  poetic  taste  which  marks  all  great  hymu- 
writers.  As  a  hymn-writer  he  has  had  lew  equals  in  England  ;  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  even  Kcblc,  though  possessed  of  much 
rarer  poetic  gifts,  surpassed  him  in  his  own  sphere  (see  Hymns, 
vol.  xii.  p.  592).  In  his  own  day  ho  took  high  rank  as  a  pulpit 
orator,  aud  even  royalty  had  to  beg  for  a  seat  amongst  his  audiences; 
but  his  sermons  are  now  forgotten.  He  lives  in  history,  apart  from 
his  three  hymns,  mainly  as  a  man  of  unstained  purity  and  invincible 
fidelity  to  conscience,  weak  only  in  a  certain  narrowness  of  view 
which  is  a  frequent  attribute  of  the  intense  character  which  ho  pos- 
sessed. As  an  ecclesiastic  he  was  a  High  Churchman  of  the  old 
school. 

Ken's  poetical  works  were  published  in  collected  form  by  W. 
Hawkins,  his  relative  and  executor,  in  1721,  and  extended  to  four 
volumes;  his  prose  works  were  issued  in  2838  in  one  volume,  under 
the  editorship  of  J.  T.  Round.  A  brief  memoir  was  prefixed  by 
Hawkins  to  a  selection  from  Ken's  works  which  be  published  in 
1713  ;  and  a  life,  in  two  volumes,  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles, 
appeared  in  1S30.  But  the  standard  biography  of  Ken  is  that  of 
J.  Lavieount  Anderdon  (The  Life  of  Thmiuis  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  hy  a  Layman,  1851  ;  2d  cd.,  1S54). 

KENDAL,  Kirkby-Kendal,  or  Kirkby-jn-Kexdal,  a 
market-town  and  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  of 
Westmoreland,  is  picturesquely  situated  in  a  pleasaut  valley 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kent  or  Ken,  44  miles  south  of 
Carlisle  (50  by  rail),  and  241  miles  from  London.  The 
town,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  in  the  county, 
is  very  irregularly  built,  but  the  white-walled  houses  with 
their  blue-slated  roofs,  and  the  numerous  trees,  give  it  a 
very  attractive  appearance.  There  are  four  leading  streets, 
two  of  which  together  form  a  spacious  thoroughfare  a  mile 
in  length.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  whose  oldest 
part  dates  from  about  1200,  is  a  Gothic  edifice  with  five 
aisles  and  a  square  tower  72  f-:"t  high.  Kendal  contains 
numerous  other  churches,  a  town-hall,  a  mechanics'  institu- 
tion, a  literary  and  scientific  institution,  a  museum,  and  a 
chamber  of  commerce.  Its  charities  include  a  hospital 
(founded  1870),  an  old  maids'  hospital,  a  girls'  orphanage, 
almshouses,  &c.  The  free  grammar  school  is  well  endowed  ; 
and  there  are  also  in  the  town  a  well-endowed  blue-coat 
school  and  hospital,  a  large  national  school,  a  school  of 
science  and  art,  and  several  Sunday  schools,  among  which 
is  the  Greencoat  Sunday  school,  founded  in  1813.  On  an 
eminence  to  the  east  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  Kendal 
Castle,  attributed  to  the  first  barons  of  Kendal.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Catherine  Parr,  Henry  VIII, 's  last  queen. 
On  the  Castlo-law-hill,  an  obelisk  was  raised  in  1788  in 
memory  of  the  revolution  of  16S8.  The  woollen  manu- 
factures of  Kendal  have  been  noted  since  the  14th  century, 
when  Edward  III.  established  a  colony  of  Flemish  weavers 
in  the  town  ;  and,  although  the  coarse  cloth  known  to 
Shakespeare  as  "  Kendal  green "  is  no  longer  made,  its 
place  is  more  than  supplied  by  active  manufactures  of 
tweeds,  linsey-wolsey,  railway  rugs,  horse  clothing,  knitted 
woollen  caps  and  jackets,  worsted  and  woollen  yams,  and 
similar  goods.  Other  manufactures  of  Kendal  are  machine- 
made  boots  and  shoos,  cards  for  wool  and  cotton,  agricul- 
tural and  other  machinery,  paper,  and,  iu  the  neighbour- 
gunpowder.  Tberearealso  important  marble-works. 
There  is  a  largo  weekly  market  for  grain,  and  annual  horse 
and  cattle  fairs.  The  population  in  1881  was  13.C9C,  an 
increase  of  only  250  from  1871. 
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Kendal  was  the  head  of  a  barony  given  by  William  the  Conqueror 
to  Ivo  de  Talbois.  It  has  given  the  title  of  earl  to  various  royal  aud 
other  personages  of  English  history.  The  town  received  its  charter 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1575.  A  second,  granted  by  Charles  I., 
and  confirmed  by  Charles  II.,  was  superseded  by  the  Municipal  Act 
of  1835,  according  to  which  the  town  is  governed  by  six  aldermen  and 
eighteen  councillors,  who  select  a  mayor  from  among  themselves. 
Quarter  sessions  are  held  alternately  at  Appleby  and  Kendal.  The 
Reform  Act  of  1832  assigned  one  member  of  parliament  to  Kendal. 

KENILWORTH,  a  small  town  of  Warwickshire,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Avon,  on  the 
railway  from  Coventry  to  Leamington,  5  miles  distant  from 
both  towns,  and  99  miles  north  from  London.  The  town 
is  only  of  importance  from  its  antiquarian  interest  aud  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  its'  old  castle.  The  most  probable 
derivation  of  its  name,  which  in  Domesday  is  written 
Chinewrde,  is  from  Cenwulf,  'king  of  the  Mercians,  and 
uciihe,  a  dwelling-place.  The  old  royal  residence  of  the 
Saxon  kings  was  destroyed  in  the  wars  between  Edward 
and  Canute.  The  manor  of  Kenilworth  was  bestowed  by 
Henry  L  on  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  afterwards  lord  chief- 
justice,  who  erected  the  earlier  portion  of  the  present 
castle.  By  his  grandson  Henry  de  Clinton  it  was  given 
to  King  John,  and  it  remained  a  royal  residence  until  the 
time  of  Henry  III.,  who  granted  it  to  Simon  de  Montfort, 
earl  of  Leicester.  After  the  battle  of  Evesham,  14th 
August  1265,  at  which  Simon  de  Montfort  was  slain, 
tIieN  rebel  forces  rallied  at  the  castle,  when  it  sustained  a 
siege  of  sis  months,  but  finally  capitulated  to  Henry  III., 
who  bestowed  it  on  his  son  Edmund.  After  being  used  as 
the  prison  of  Edward  II.  previous  to  his  removal  to 
Berkeley,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by 
.whom  it  was  greatly  enlarged.  On  his  son  becoming  king 
as  Henry  IV.,  it  was  made  a  royal  residence,  and  it  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  crown  until  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1562  granted  it  to  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of'  Leicester,  who 
spent  a  large  sum  in  restoring  it,  and  whose  splendid 
entertainments  there  to  Elizabeth  are  described  in  Scott's 
novel  of  Kenilivorlh.  During  the  civil  war  it  was  dis- 
mantled by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  and  it  was  thenceforth 
abandoned  to  decay.  Since  the  Restoration  it  has  belonged 
to  the  house  of  Clarendon.  The  walls  of  the  castle  originally 
enclosed  an  area  6f  7  acres.  The  principal  portions  of  the 
building  still  remaining  are  the  gatehouse,  now  used  as  a 
dwelling-house ;  Cesar's  tower,  the  only  portion  built  by 
Geoffrey  de  Clinton  now  extant,  with  massive  walls  16  feet 
thick;  the  Merwyn's  tower  oi  the  novel  of  Kenilworth,; 
the  great  hall  built  by  JoT>*l  of  Gaunt  with  windows  of 
very  beautiful  design ;  and  the  Leicester  buildings,  which 
are  in  a  very  ruinous  condition.  Not  far  from  the  castle 
are  the  remains  of  an  Augustinian  monastery  founded  in 
1 1 22,  and  afterwards  made  an  abbey.  Adjoining  the  abbey 
is  the  parish  church  of  St  Nicholas,  restored  in  1865,  an 
old  structure  of  mixed  architecture,  and  containing  a  line 
Norman  doorway, '  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
entrance  of  the  former  abbey  church.  The  town,  which 
possesses  large  tanneries,  is  under  the  government  of  a 
local  board.     Population  in  1871,  3880;  in  1881,  4150. 

KENNEDY,  Thomas  Fbancis  (1788-1879),  a  distin- 
guished Scottish  Liberal  politician,  was  bom  near  Ayr  in 
1788.  He  studied  for  the  bar  and  passed  advocate  in 
1811.  But,  having  been  elected  M.P.  for  the  Ayr  burghs 
in  1818,  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  hi3  life  to  the 
promotknvof  those  political  reforms  which  the  long  mis- 
government  of  Scotland  by  the  Tory  party  had  rendered 
necessary.  In  this  patriotic  work  he  was  greatly  assisted 
by  Lord  Cockburn,  then  Mr  Henry  Cockburn,  and  a  volume 
of  correspondence  published  by  Kennedy  in  1874  forms 
a  curious  and  interesting  record  of  the  consultations  of  the 
two  friends  on  measures  which  they  regarded  as  requisite 
for  the  political  regeneration  of  their  native  country.     One 


of  the  first  mer  mres  of  improvement  to  which  he  directed 
his  attention  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  power  of  nominat- 
ing juries  from  the  judges,  and  the  imparting  of  a  right 
of  peremptory  challenge  to  prisoners.  It  cost  Kennedy 
several  years  of  persistent  urgency  upon  the  legislature 
before  this  most  reasonable  demand  was  conceded,  but  at 
length  his  energy  and  perseverance  succeeded.  Among 
other  subjects  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  parish  schools,  of  pauper  administration,  and 
of  several  of  the  corrupt  forms  of  legal  procedure  which 
then  prevailed.  To  him  also  was  in  a  great  measure  due 
the  freedom  which  the  Scottish  people  obtained  from  the 
domination  of  certain  aristocratic  families  which  had  long 
proved  a  dead  weight  on  the  progress  of  Liberal  principles 
in  Scotland.  In  the  construction  of  the  Scottish  Reform 
Act  Kennedy  tooK  a,  very  prominent  part,  and  indeed 
he  and  Lord  Cockburn  may  almost  be  regarded  as  its 
authors.  After  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  office  in 
1832  he  held  various  important  offices  in  the  ministry,  and 
most  of  the  measures  of  reform  for  Scotland,  such  as 
burgh  reform,  the  improvements  in  the  law  of  entail, 
and  the  reform  of  the  sheriff  courts,  owed  much  to  his 
sagacity  and  energy.  In  1837  he  went  to  Ireland  as  pay- 
master of  civil  services  there,  and  immediately  set  himself 
with  his  accustomed  energy  to  the  promotion  of  various 
measures  of  reform.  One  or  two  of  the  blue  books  pub- 
lished during  the  period  of  his  administration  exhibit  with 
an  amusing  vividness  the  sleuth-hound-like  keenness  and 
tenacity,-  characteristic  of  the  man,  with  which  he  hunted 
out  several  of  the  abuses  and  scoundrelisms  that  he  found 
prevailing.  Kennedy  retired  from  public  life  in  1854,  but 
he  never  ceased  to  take  the  keenest  interest  -in  political 
affairs,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  took  a  great  part 
in  both  county  and  parish  business.  One  of  the  chief 
features  of  his  character  was  a  strong,  almost  stern,  love  of 
justice,  and  a  determined  hatred  of  every  thing  savouring  of 
jobbery  or  dishonesty.  All  through  his  career  he  preserved 
the  simple  straightforwardness  and  unselfishness  of  the 
earlier  Liberalism.  He  died  in  1879,  having  attained  the 
almost  patriarchal  age  of  ninety-one.  He  had  married  in 
1820  the- only  daughter  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly. 

KENNET,  White  (1660-1728),  bishop  of  Peterborough, 
a  theological  writer  and  learned  antiquarian,  was  born  at 
Dover  in  1660.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school 
and  at  Oxford,  where,  while  still  an  undergraduate,  he 
published  several  translations  of  Latin  works,  including 
Erasmus  On  Folly,  Pliny's  Trajan,  'and  Cornelius  Nepos. 
About  the  year  1685  he  became  vicar  of  Amersden.  A 
few  years  afterwards  he  returned  to  Oxford  as  tutor  and 
vice-principal  of  St  Edmund's  Hall,  where  he  gave 
considerable  impetus  to  the  study  of  antiquities.  In  1695 
he  published  Parochial  Antiquities.  In  1700  he  resigned 
the  vicarage  of  Amersden  to  take  charge  of  the  parish  of 
St  Botolph,  Akrgate,  London,  aud  in  the  following  year  he 
was  preferred  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon.  On 
account  of  his  eulogistic  sermon  on  the  duke  of  Devonshire 
he  was  in  1707  recommended  to  the  deanery  of  Peter- 
borough. Although  he  afterwards  changed  to  the  Low 
Church  party,  strenuously  opposed  the  Sacheverel  move- 
ment, and  in  the  Bangorian  controversy  supported  with 
great  zeal  and  considerable  bitterness  the  side  of  Bishop 
Hoadly,  his  intimacy  with  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
was  high  in  favour  with  the  king,  secured  him  in  1718 
promotion  to  the  bishopric  of  Peterborough.  He  died  at 
Westminster  in  September  1728.  Kennet  published  in 
1698  an  edition  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  Bistort/  of  Sacrilege,1 
and  he  was  the  author  of  as  many  as  fifty-seven  printed 
works,  chiefly  tracts  and  sermons.  His  principal  publica- 
tion was  a  Compleat  History  of  England,  3  vols.,  1706 
(enlarged  edition,  1  vols.,  1719),  chiefly  a  compilation  from 
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other  authors,  but  the  part  from  Charles  I.  to  Queen  Anne 
was  written  by  himself. 

The  Life  of  Bish,  /.  by  the  Rev.  William  Rennet, 

appeared  in  1730.  *  See  also  NicoL's  Literary  Awcdofcs.  Dibdiu's 
Qtnrrcls  of  Authors,  and  Disraeli's  Calamities,  of  Authors. 

KENN1COTT,  Benjamin  (1718-1783),  an  eminent 
Hebraist,  was  born  at  Totnes,  Devonshire,  on  April  4. 
1718.  His  father  was  parish  clerk  and  master  of  a  charity 
school,  in  which  latter  situation  Benjamin  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him  at  an  early  age.  His  talents  and  acquirements 
interested  some  rich  friends  in  his  behalf,  and  by  their 
liberality  he  was  provided"  with  the  means  of  studying  at 
Oxford.  Entering  himself  of  Wadham  College  in  1  744,  he 
soon  distinguished  himself  in  Hebrew  and  divinity;  and 
while  still  an  undergraduate  published  two  dissertations, 
On  the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradise^  with  some  Observations 
on  ill*  Fall  of  Man}  and  On  the  Oblations  of  Cain  and 
Abel,  which  came  to  a  second  edition  in  1747,  and  procured 
him  the  honour  of  a  bachelor's  degree  before  the  statutable 
time.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  and  in  1750  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  In  1767 
he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Radcliffe  library,  and  made 
D.D.  He  was  also  eanon  of  Christ  Ohurch  and  rector  of 
Culham  In  Oxfordshire,  and  was  subsequently  presented 
to  the  living  of  Mynhenyote,  Cornwall,  which  however, 
being  unable  to  visit  it,  he  resigned  two  years  before  his 
death.  He  died  of  a  lingering  illness  at  Oxford,  on 
September  18,  17S3. 

The  great  worK  with  which  his  name  continues  to  be  associated 
in  the  annals  of  Biblical  scholarship  is  the  Vitus  Testa 
Bfbraxeum  cum  can  is  Lcctionibus,  2  vols,  fol.,  Oxford,  1776-80. 
The  course  of 'the  studies  which  resulted  in  it  may  be  gathered  from 
the  nature  of  the  publications  by  which  it  was  preceded  Two  dis- 
sertations entitled  Th+  Mate  of  the  Printed  Hcbreio  Text  of  the  Old 
Testament  considered,  published  respectively  in  1753  and  1759,  were 
cxpiessly  designed  to  combat  the  then  current  ideas  as  to  the  "  abso- 
lute integrity  "  of  the  received  Hebrew  text.  The  first  contains  t-a 
rom|taiTson  of  1  Chron.  xi.  with  2  Sam.  v.  and  xxiii. ,  and  observa- 
tions on  seventy  MSS.,  with  an  extract  of  mistakes  and  various 
rendingb"  ;  the  second  defends  the  claims  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, nssails  the  correctness  of  the  printed  cojiies  of  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase,  gives  an  account  of  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  Bible  known 
to  be  cxtauJt,  and  catalogues  one  hundred  MSS.  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  and  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  His 
labours  provoked  severe  animadversiou  in  some  quarters,  and  e.'en 
from  such  men  as  "Warburton  and  Home:  but  they  at  least  had  the 
ctfiTr  of  drawing  public  attention  to  the  subject  to  which  they 
:,  and  in  17 GO  he  issued  his  proposals  for  collrcting  all  Hebrew 
MSS  of  date  prior  to  the  invention  of  printing  which  could  be  dis- 
covered either  at  home  or  abroad.  Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  £10,000  were  obtained,  and  many  learned  men  addressed 
themselves  to  the  work  of  collation,  Bruns  of  Hdmstadt  making  him- 
self specially  useful  as  regarded  MSS.  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  Between  1760  and  1769  ten  "  annual  accounts"  of  the  pro- 
is ;  in  its  course  six  hundred  and  fifteen 
MSS   and  til;  lit  wus  of  the  Bible  were  cither  wholly  or 

partially  collated  '  isalso  made  (but  often  very  perfunctorily) 

of  the  quotations  in  the  Talmud,  The  materials  thus  collected, 
when  properly  nrrangi  ready  for  the  press,  extended  to  30 

Th«  '  ^t  finally  followed  in  printing  was  that  of  Van 
iUt  Hoogllt, — imprinted  however,  the  points  having  b°eii  disre- 
garded in  collation, — and  the  various  readings  were  printed  at  the 
foot  of  the  page.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  stands  alongside  the 
Hebrew  In  parallel  columns.  The  Disscrtntio  Generalis.  appended 
to  the  second  volume,  contains  an  recount  of  the  MSS.  and  other 
autlioritinS  collated,  and  also  a  review  of  th»>  Hebrew  text,  divided 
into  periods,   and   be  th   the   formation  of  the    Hebrew 

canon  nf>er  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  exile       Keomcott's 
rcatnrork  wis  in  one  sense  a  failure.   It  vielded  no  materials  of  vMue 

v  the  •:■  d   text,  and  by   disregarding  the 

vowel  points  overlooked  the  one  *hing  in  which  some  result  (gram- 
matical if  not  ■  i  i'i  m'i  might  haven-en  derived  from  collation  of 
MassorotK  ^TSS.  But  the  negative  result  of  the  publication  and  of 
the  J'ariw  Lectwnrs  of  De  Rossi,  published  sontt  years  later,  was  im- 
portant.. It  showed  that  th*  Hebrew  t«\i  can  be  amended  only  by 
th"  nse  of  the  versions  aided  by  conji*ctu'c 

KEXOSHA,  chief  city  uf  Kenosha  county,  Wisconsin, 
V.S.,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  district  on  Lake  Michigan,  about 
30  miles  soutb  of  Milwaukee,  with  which  it  is  connected 
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by  rail.  It  contains  numerous  schools,  and  carries  on  tne 
manufacture  of  hardware,  wooden  wares,  machines,  and 
carnages.  There  are  also  iu  the  city  breweries,  foundries, 
tanneries,  planing  mills,  and  other  industrial  establishments. 
It  possesses  a  good  harbour,  and  carries  on  trade  in  its 
manufactures  and  in  country  produce.  The  population  in 
1880  was  5039. 

KENSINGTON,  a  western  suburb  of  London  in  tha 
parish  of  Kensington,  parliamentary  borough  of  Chelsea, 
and  county  of  Middlesex,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Hyde 
Park  Corner.  The  parish  includes  the  suburbs  of  Brompton, 
Earl's  Court,  part  of  Little  Chelsea,  the  Gravel  Pits,  Not- 
ting  Hill,  and  part  of  Kensal  Green.  Kensington  palace 
and  Kensington  gardens,  however,  lie  in  the  parish  of  St 
Margaret's,  Westminster.  The  suburb  of  Kensington, 
which  has  developed  out  of  the  village  of  Kensington,  lies 
to  the  west  of  Kensington  gardens,  and  consists  principally 
of  a  long  and  in  places  narrow  street,  the  modern  improve- 
ments of  which  with  the  surrounding  additions  have  almost 
entirely  obliterated  all  traces  of  the  "old  court  suburb" 
assooiated  with  the  distinguished  personages  of  formei 
times.  From  the  High  street  others  branch  off  at  intervals, 
and  the  elevated  ground  to  the  north  is  almost  wholly  occu- 
pied with  villas  embosomed  in  woods.  To  the  south  of  the 
High  street  is  Kensington  square,  where  at  one  time  were 
the  residences  of  many  of  the  principal  attendants  on  the 
court.  The  principal  public  buildings  in  the  suburb  are 
the  parish  church  in  the  Decorated  style,  erected  in  1869 
at  a  cost  of  £35,000,  the  elegant  new  town-hall,  the  vestry 
hall,  the  grammar  school,  the  Ronnn  Catholic  college, 
opened  in  1874,  several  monaster!  and  convents,  and 
various  schools  aud  charities.  The  site  of  Old  Gore  House, 
at  one  time  the  residence  of  Mr  Wilberforce  and  afterwards 
of  the  Countess  of  Blesshigton,  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  and  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  These  as  well  as  Kensington  gardens  and  the 
South  Kensington  museum  with  its  national  training 
schools  fall  to  be  noticed  under  the  article  London. 
Kensington  palace,  a  plain  and  irregular  brick  structure, 
originally  surrounded  by  grounds  extending  to  about  350 
acres,  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Finch,  afterwards  carl  of  Nottingham,  of  whom  it  was 
bought  by  William  III.  Additions  were  made  to  it  by 
William  III.,  George  I.,  George  II.,  and  the  duke  of 
Sussex.  The  palace  was  the  birthplace  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Kensington  house,  which  stood  near  the  palace  gate,  and 
was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
mistress  of  Charles  II.,  was  pulled  down  in  1S73  to  make 
way  for  the  mansion  of  Baron  Albert  Grant.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  registration  subdistrict  in  1871  was  91,664, 
which  in  1881  had  increased  to  120,125.  The  population 
of  the  parish  in  18S1  was  162,924. 

The  manor  of  Kensington,  which  is  written  in  Domesday  book 
'  itun,  has  an  area  of  1140  acres.     Some  trace  the  origin  of  the 

word  to  the  old  Saxon  nnme  for  king,  others  to  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Chenesi,  others  to  "  Caen,"  the  old  name  for  wood.  Tho 
manor  was  originally  occupied  by  the  great  Middlesex  forest,  the 
trees  of  which  were  abundant  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  In 
Domesday  it  is  mentioned  as  being  held  by  Aubrey  de  Vere  of  the 
Lislmp.it'  Coutances.  Soon  after  this  it  became  the  absolute  pro- 
perty of  the  De  Veres,  who  were  afterwards  created  earls  of  Oxford. 
I  ii  ;iu  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Argyll*, 
bv  whom  it  was  sold  to  Sir  Walter  Cope,  whose  daughter  married 
Henry  Rn  h,  earl  of  Holland  Holland  House,  in  the  Eli  al  ethan 
style,  the  original  mansion  of  theroanorof  Kensington, 
by  Sii  v  i  od  enlarged  and  adorned  by  the  third 

Lord  Holland  Isec  vol.  xii.  p.  100).  The  manor  is  at  present  held 
1\  Lord  Kensington  See  Faulkne1,  History  and  Jntiquitics  of 
Kn..',t,jloh,  1820  .  Leigh  Hunt,  The  Old  Court  S.iburb. 

KENT,  a  maritime  county  in  the  south-eastern  corner  Plate  L 
of  Eigland.  lies  between  50°  54'  and  51°  31'  N.  hit.,  and 
between  0°  3  W.  long,  and  1°  27'  E.  long.     It  is  bounded 
on  the  N    by  the  estuary  and  mouth  of  the  Thames,  K. 
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and  S.E,  by  the  English  Channel,  S.W.  by  Sussex,  and 
W.  by  Surrey.  -  Its  greatest  breadth  north  and  south  from 
Sheerness  to  Dungcoess  is  35  miles,  its  length  north-west 
to  south-east  from  London  to  Dungeness  about  GO  miles, 
and  its  length  west  to  cast  from  Surrey  to  North  Forelaud 
in  Thanet  65  miles.  ■  The  area  is  1,004,964  acres,  or  1570 
square  miles. 

Coast  Line.. — About  two-thirds  of  the  boundary  line  of 
Kent  is  formed  by  tidal  water.  The  estuary  of  the  Thames 
may  be  said  to  stretch  from  London  Bridge  to  Sheerness 
in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  to  the  north-west  of  which  the 
estuary  of  the  Medway  cuts  off  a  tongue  of  land  whose 
extremity  is  termed  the  Isle  of  Grain.  Along  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  the  coast  is  low  and  marshy,  embankments 
being  in  several  places  necessary  to  prevent  inundation. 
In  the  estuary  of  the  Medway  there  are  a  number  of  low 
marshy  islands,  but  Sheppey  presents  to  the  sea  a  range 
of  chalk  cliffs  from  SO  to  00  feet  in  height.  The  marshes 
extend  along  the  estuary  of  the  Swalo  to  Whitstable, 
whence  stretches  a  low  line  of  clay  and  sandstone  cliffs, 
succeeded  at  the  Isle  of  Thanet  by  the  white  chalk  cliffs 
which  extend  southwards  to  Pegwell  Bay.  The  coast 
from  Sheppey  round  to  the  South  Foreland  is  skirted  by 
numerous  flats  and  sands,  the  most  extensive  of  which,  the 
Goodwin  sands,  forming  the  breakwater  of  the  Well-known 
anchorage  of  the  Downs,  are  said  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  estate  of  Karl  Godwine,  and  to  have  been  submerged 
as  late  as  1097.  From  Pegwell  Bay  to  near  Deal  the 
outline  of  the  coast  is  Hat,  but  thence  it  rise3  again  into 
chalk  cliffs,  which  continue  round  the  South  Foreland  to 
Folkestone,  where  they  are  succeeded  by  the  flat  shingly 
shore  bordering  Roovney  Marsh.  A  considerable  portion 
of  Romney  Marsh  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  since 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  but  in  nearly  every  other  portion 
of  the  coast  the  sea  has  been  gaining  on  the  land. 

Surface  mul  Geology. — Kent  abounds  in  beautiful  and 
finely-wooded  valleys  with  undulating  and  picturesque  up- 
lands. A  tract  from  7  to  S  miles  broad  lying  to  the  south 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  and  extending  eastwards  as 
far  as  Thanet,  belongs  to  the  London  Tertiary  basin,  and  is 
formed  chiefly  either  of  London  or  of  plastic  clay.  The 
London  Clay  occupies  the  tongue  of  land  between  the 
estuaries  of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  as  well  as  Sheppey 
and  a  district  of  country  about  8  miles  wide  stretching 
southwards  from  Whitstable  to  Canterbury,  and  extending 
eastwards  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet  It  reappears  at  Pegwell 
Bay,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  it  rises  above 
the  plastic  clay  into  the  elevation  of  Shooter's  Hill,  with  a 
height  of  about  450  feet,  and  a  number  of  smaller  emi- 
nences. The  thickness  of  the  formation  near  London  is 
about  400  feet,  and  at  Sheppey  it  reaches  480  feet.  At 
Sheppey  it  is  rich  in  various  kinds  of  fossil  fish  and  shells. 
The  plastic  clay,  which  rests  chiefly  on  chalk,  occupies  the 
remainder  of  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  but  at  several 
places  it  is  broken  through  by  outcrops  of  chalk,  which  in 
some  instances  run  northwards  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  Lower  Tertiaries  are  represented  by  three  different 
formations  known  as  the  Thanet  beds,  the  Woolwich  and 
Reading  bods,  and  the  Oldhaven  and  Blackheath  beds. 
The  Thanet  beds  resting  on  chalk  form  a  narrow  outcrop 
rising  into  cliffs  at  Pegwell  Bay  and  Reculvers,  and  consist 
(1)  of  a  constant  base  bed  of  clayey  greenish  sand,  seldom 
more  than  5  feet  in  thickness  ;  (2)  of  a  thin  and  local  bed 
composed  of  alternations  of  brown  clay  and  loam  ;  (3)  of  a 
bed  of  fine  light  buff  sand,  which  in  West  Kent  attains  a 
thickness  of  more  than  60  feet ;  (4)  of  bluish  gTey  sandy 
marl  containing  fossils,  and  almost  entirely  confined  to  East 
Kent,  the  thickness  of  the  formation  being  more  than  60 
feet ;  and  (5)  of  fine  light  grey  sand  of  an  equal  thickness, 
also  fnasiliferous.     The  middle  series  of  the  Lower  Tertiaries, 


known  as  the  Woolwich  and  Reading  beds,  rests  cither  on 
the  Thanet  beds  or,on  chalk,  and  consists  chiefly  of  irregular 
alternations  of  clay  and  sand  of  very  various  colours,  the 
former  often  containing  estuarine  and  oyster  shells  and  the 
latter  flint  pebbles.  -  The  thickness  of  the  formation  varies 
from  15  to  80  feet,  but  most  commonly  it  is  from  25  to 
40  feet.  "  The  highest  and  mo3t  local  series  of  the  Lower 
I  Tertiaries  is  the  Oldhaven  and  Blackheath  beds  lying 
between  the  London  Clay  and  the  Woolwich  beds.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  flint  pebbles  or  of  light-coloured  quartzose 
Band,  the  thickness  being  from  20  to  30  feet,  and  are  best 
seen  at  Oldhaven  and  Blackheath.  To  the  south  the 
London  basin  is  succeeded  by  the  North  Downs,  an  ele- 
vated ridge  of  country  consisting  of  an  outcrop  of  chalk 
wdiich  near  Westerham  on  the  borders  of  Surrey  reaches 
an  elevation  of  812  feet  above  sea-level,  and  at  several 
other  places  more  than  600  feet.  It  extends  from  Wes- 
terham to  Folkestone,  with  an  irregular  breadth  generally 
of  from  3  to  6  miles,  but  expanding  to  nearly  12  miles  at 
Dartford  and  Gravesend  and  also  to  the  north  of  Folke- 
stone. After  dipping  below  the  London  Clay  at  Canterbury, 
it  sends  out  an  outcrop  which  forms  the  greater  part  of 
Thanet,  and  towards  the  sea  is  often  broken  off  into  pre- 
cipitous escarpments.  To  the  south  of  the  Downs  there  is 
a  narrow  valley  formed  by  the  Gault,  a  fossiliferous  blue 
clay.  This  is  succeeded  by  an  outcrop  of  the  Lower 
Greensand.  which  extends  across  the  country  from  west 
to  east  with  a  breadth  of  from  2  to  7  miles,  and  rises  into 
the  picturesque  elevations  of  the  Ragstone  hills.  These 
in  several  cases  rea^h  a  height  of  over  600  feet,  and  have 
a  steep  slope  southwards,  overlooking  the  valley  which 
extends  from  the  borders  of  Sussex  to  Hythc.  This  low 
ground  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  Weald  clays,  which  con- 
tain a  considerable  number  of  marine  and  freshwater  fossils. 
Along  the  borders  of  Sussex  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
country  consisting  of  picturesque  sandy  hills,  whose  highest 
elevation  is  nearly  400  feet ;  and  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  county  is  occupied  by  Romney  Marsh,  which  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period  has  been  recovered  from  the 
sea. 

The  London  Clay  is  much  used  for  bricks,  coarse  pottery, 
and  Roman  cement.  Lime  is  obtained  from  the  Chalk  and 
Greensand  formations.  Ironstone  is  found  in  the  Wealden 
clays  and  calcareous  ironstone  in  the  Ashdown  sand,  but 
the  industry  has  long  been  discontinued.  The  last  Wealden 
furnace  was  put  out  in  1828. 

Rivers.  —  The  Thames,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  county,  receives  the  Raveusbourne  at  Deptford,  and 
the  Darent  or  Dart,  which  has  a  course  of  IS  miles,  and 
becomes  navigable  at  Dartford.  The  Medway,  which  has 
a  course  of  over  50  miles,  and  with  its  tributaries  drains 
a  basin  having  an  area  of  6S0  square  miles,  is  formed  of 
several  streams  that  rise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  of  East  Grinstead  in  Sussex.  After  passing 
Ashurst  and  Penshurst  it  receives  the  Eden  from  the  west, 
and  at  Yalding  in  the  Weald  the  Teisc  and  Beult.  At 
Chatham  it  widens  into  an  estuary,  the  greater  portion  of 
its  waters  ultimately  joining  the  Thames  at  Sheerness,  and 
the  other  portion  passing  southwards  to  the  sea  through  the 
Swale  Channel.  The  river  is  tidal  as  high  as  Maidstone. 
The  Stour,  which  has  a  course  of  nearly  50  miles,  and 
with  its  tributary  the  Little  Stour  drains  an  area  of  about 
380  square  miles,  has  its  origin  ill  several  streams  which 
spring  from  the  Lower  Greensand  and  the  Chalk,  the  two 
main  branches,  which  have  their  source  near  I.cnham  and 
near  Hythu  respectively,  uniting  at  Ashford.^At  Sarre  the 
Stour  separates  into  two  branches  which  innulate  the  Isle 
of  Thanet.  the  smaller  portion  flowing  nortllward  to" the 
sea  near  RecuKer.  the  other  and  main  portion  flowing 
eastward  to  Pegwell  Bay.      The  stream  i-.  Kual  and  navig- 
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able  to  Fordwieh,  near  Canterbury.  The  Little  Stour  rises 
in  the  Lower  Chalk  near  Lyminge,  and  joins  at  Stourmouth 
that  branch  of  the  Stour  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Pegwell 
Bay.  The  Dour,  a  small  stream  which  gives  its  name  to 
Dover,  has  a  course  of  little  more  than '3  miles  from  Ewell 
to  the  sea.  The  Rother,  which  nas  its  source  in  Sussex, 
forms  for  some  distance  the  boundary  between  that  county 
and  Kent,  and  along  with  several  of  its  branches  insulates 
the  Isle  of  Oxney. 

The  only  canals  at  all  in  use  are  that  which  runs  along 
the  borders  of  Romney  Marsh,  connecting  the  Rother  with 
the  sea  at  Hythe.  but  now  partly  rilled  up ;  and  that 
between  Oravesend  and  Rochester,  which  is  partly  occupied 
by  a  line  of  railway. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  AgrumltiPt. — The  insaluority  of 
certain  portions  of  the  county  caused  by  extensive  marshes 
has  been  almost  wholly  removed  by  draining.  In  the 
north-eastern  districts  the  climate  is  a  little  uncertain,  and 
damage  is  often  done  to  early  fruit  blossoms  and  vegetation 
by  cold  easterly  winds.  In  the  large  portion  of  the  count) 
sheltered  by  the  Downs  the  climate  is  milder  and  more 
equable,  and  vegetation  is  somewhat  earlier.  The  soil  is  very 
various  in  character,  but  on  the  whole  rich  and  under  high 
cultivation.  The  methods  of  culture  and  the  kinds  of  crop 
produced  are  perhaps  more  widely  diversified  than  those  of 
any  other  county  in  England.  Upon  the  London  Clay  the 
land  is  generally  heavy  and  stiff,  but  very  fruitful  when 
properly  manured  and  cultivated.  The  marsh  lands  along 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  Medway,  Stour,  and  Swale  con- 
sist chiefly  of  rich  chalk  alluvium.  The  Chalk  formation  is 
in  some  cases  overlaid  by  London  Clay,  alluvium,  or  brick- 
earth,  but  in  the  higher  chalk  districts  the  soil  is  often 
poor  and  thin,  and  in  some  places  much  mixed  with  flints. 
In  the  Isle  of  Thanet  a  light  mould  predominates,  which 
has  been  much  enriched  by  fish  manure.-  The  valley  of 
the  Medway,  especially  the  district  round  Maidstone,  which 
has  been  called  the  garden  of  England,  is  the  most  fertile 
part  of  the  county,  the  soil  being  a  deep  loam  with  a  sub- 
soil of  brick-earth.    On  the  ragstone  the  soil  is  occasionally 


thin  and  much  mixed  with  small  portions  of  sand  and 
stone  ;  but  in  some  situations  the  ragstone  has  a  thick 
covering  of  clay  loam,  which  is  most  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  hops  and  fruits.  In  the  district  of  the  Weald 
marl  prevails,  with  a  substratum  of  clay.  The  soil  of 
Romney  Marsh  is  a  clay  alluvium. 

According  to  the  agricultural  returns  for  1  SSI,  tne  total  area  under 
crops  comprehended  745,215  acres,  a  percentage  of  73'9  instead  of 
717  in  1870;  corn-crops  had  an  area  of  224,211  acres,  a  percentage 
of  22 '3  instead  of  25*1  in  1S70;  green  crops  S5,614  acres,  a  percent- 
age of  8 '5  instead  of  7  "4:  rotation  grasses  53,421  acres,  a  percentage  of 
5*3  instead  of  6-2  ;  permanent  posture  327,079  acres,  a  percentago 
of  31 '8  instead  of  28 '2.  The  area  under  permanent  pasture  thus 
exceeds  that  under  corn  crops  by  nearly  a  third.  The  area  under 
woods  in  1SS1  was  82,849  acres,  under  orchards  16,673,  under  mar- 
ket gardens  4221,  and  under  nursery  grounds  670.  Of  the  coin  crops 
the  most  largely  grown  is  whoat,  which  in  18S1  occupied  84,388 
acres,  oats  coming  next  with  52,177  acres,  and  barley  and  here  occu- 
pying only  a  little  less,  50,010  acres.  Beans  and  pease  were  grown 
on  17,453  and  19,762  acres  respectively,  arid  rye  on  only  421  acres. 
In  Thanet  mustard,  spinach,  canary  seed  and  a  variety  of  other  seeds 
are  raised.  Of  green  crops,  turnips  and  swedes  were  grown  on 
27,254  acres,  vetches  and  similar  crops  on  22,179  acres,  potatoes 
17,815,  mangolds  12,070,  cabbago  5843,  and  carrots  452.  Pait 
of  the  area  under  green  crops  is  occupied  by  market  gardens, 
which  are  very  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The 
principal  orchard  districts  are  the  valleys  of  the  Parent  and  Med- 
way, and  the  Tertiary  soils  overlying  the  Chalk,  between  Rochester 
and  Canterbury.  The  county  is  specially  famed  for  cherries  and 
filberts,  but  apples,  pears,  plums,  gooseberries,  and  currants  aro 
also  largely  cultivated.  In  some  cases  apples,  cherries,  filberts, 
and  hops — the  special  crop  of  the  county — are  grown  in  alternate 
rows.  41,476  acres  were  under  hops  in  Kent  in  1SS1,  and  in  the 
United  Kingdom  only  64,943  acres.  The  principal  hop  districts 
are  the  country  in  East  Kent  lying  between  Canterbury  and 
Faversham,  the  valley  of  the  Medway  in  Mid  Kent,  and  tho 
district  of  the  "Weald.  The  area  under  hops  in  these  several  dis- 
tricts in  18S1  was- 11,718,  17,353,  and  11,986  acres  respectively,— 
other  districts  contributing  only  419  acres.  Much  of  the  Weald, 
which  originally  was  occupied  by  a  forest,  is  still  densely  wooded. 
There  are  many  fine  woods  scattered  throughout  the  county, 
especially  in  the  valley  of  tho  Medway,  oak  and  beech  being  the 
trees  principally  grown.  A  largo  extent  of  woodland  is  ash  and 
chestnut  plantations — maintained  for  the  growth  of  hop-poles. 

The  following  table  gives  a  classification  of  holdings  according  to 
size  as  returned  on  the  25th  June  1S75  and  the  4th  Juno  1830,  with 
the  acreage  of  each  class  of  holding  for  these  years: — 


1     50  Acres  and 
under. 

50  to  100  Acres. 

100  to  S00  Acres.   300  to  500  Acres.  500  to  1000  Acres. 

1000  Am-s  and 
npwaids. 

Total. 

Years „ 

....     1971 

1830. 

1S75. 

1880. 

1875. 

1880.     1    1S75. 

1880.    \    1875 

1880. 

1S75.     |     1SS0. 

1875. 

1880. 

Number 

1  Area  in  Acres  ... 

....      R,760 
....    112,05" 

7,281 
08,228 

1,585 

92,758 

1,301 
93,611 

1,814 
311,188 

1,848  I          368 
320,971     136,379 

375 
142,269 

119 
76,545 

108 
70,640 

15 
18,587 

13 
18,920 

10. 361 
128,114 

10,926 
744, 51S 

About  two-thirds  of  the  holdings  are  less  than  50  acres  in  extent, 
but  the  largest  area— about  two-Iifths  of  tho  whole — is  in  farms 
between  100  and  300  acres 

Tho  number  of  horses  in  1881  was  29,450,  an  average  of  3-9  to 
every  100  acres  under  cultivation,  the  average  for  England  and  also 
for  Great  Britain  being  4 '4.  The  number  of  horses  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  was  24,177.  The  total  number  of  cattle  in 
1831  was  73,409,  an  average  of  199  (England  169,  Great  Britain 
18'4)  to  every  100  acres  under  cultivation.  The  number  of  cows 
in  milk  ni  in  calf  was  29,485,  and  of  other  cattle  43,924.  Cattle 
are  grazed  in  large  numbers  on  the  marsh  lands  along  the  estuaries 
r>f  the  rivers,  and  of  course  dairy  farms  aro  very  numerous  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  Tho  number  of  sheep  in  18S1  was 
952,311,  an  average  of  1289  (England  624,  Great  Britain  76'3) 
to  every  100  acres  tinder  cultivation.  The  number  one  year  old 
ami  upwards  was  627,1-1,  and  bolow  one  year  325,187.  A  breed 
of  sheep  peculiar  to  tho  district,  known  as  Kents,  is  grazed  on 
Romney  Harsh,  but  Sonthdowns  are  the  principal  breed  raised  on 
the  u|>l  iml^.  Tigs  in  1SS1  numbered  55,896.  or  an  average  of  7'5 
(England  7,  Gi^at  Britain  6  G)  to  every  100  acres  under  cultivation. 
According  to  the  landowners  return,  1S72-73,  tho  land,  exclusive 
of  that  in  the  metropolis,  was  d'vid"d  between  34,683  proprie- 
tors, and  its  gross  annual  value  was  £3.357.057  Of  the  owners. 
26,925,  or  more  than  77  per  cent,  possessed  less  than  1  acre,  and 
tho  average  value  per  acre  over  all  w.la  £3.  10s.  7^d.  There  were 
four  proprietors  possessing  above  10.000  acres  each,  viz.,  Viscount 
Holmsdale.  15,162  ner»s  :  Urnl  Sondes,  11,146:  Sir  H  Tufton, 
13.639;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  Whitehall,  10,591. 
Other  seventeen  ]>  than  61100  a  "res  each. 

.\ftiinifirr/nr'-  mi  '  ','"/.<<'■'    -At  ouo  time  there  it  eie  exten-ivc  iron- 
works in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  ami  woollen  "loth  was  also  largely 


manufactured,  but  the  former  industry  is  now  wholly  extinct,  and 
the  latter  is  only  prosecuted  to  a  very  small  extent.  Next  to  the 
occupations  connected  with  the  Government  establishments  at  Dept- 
ford,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  and  Shecrness(see  Dockyards,  vol.  vii. 
p.  310),  the  most  important  industry  of  the  county  is  that  of  paper, 
which  is  carried  on  on  the  banks  of  the  Cray,  Darent,  Medway,  and 
other  streams  in  tho  west  of  the  county.  Shipbuilding  by  private 
firms  is  also  prosecuted  at  Greenwich,  Gravesend,  Dover,  North- 
fleet,  and  Ramsgate.  At  Greenwich  there,  are  engineering  works, 
soap  works,  and  chemical  works  ;  and  the  carriage  and  engine  works 
of  the  South-Eastorn  Railway  arc  situated  at  Ashford.  Manufac- 
tories of  silk,  cotton,  linen,  wool,  and  ribbons  give  employment  in 
various  towns  and  villages.  Bricks,  tiles,  pottery,  and  cement  are 
fabricated,  especially  on  the  banks  of  tho  Swale  and  Medway. 
Lime-burning  and  whiting-making  aro  also  carried  on.  There  arc 
powder-mills  at  Dartford,  Faversham,  and  Tunbridge.  The 
principal  ports  besides  thoso  on  the  Themes  and  Medway  are 
Whitstable,  Heme  Bay,  Margate,  Broadstairs,  Ramsgate,  Sand- 
wich, Deal,  Dover,  and  Folkestone.  The  watering-places  aro 
Erith,  Greenhithe,,  Northficct,  Oravesend,  Heme  Bay,  Margate, 
Westgate,  Broadstoil  ,  B  te,   Deal,  Dover,    Folkestone,  nud 

Sandgato.     Tunbridge  Well,  is  .i  favourite  spa, 

Fishing.  —Deep-sea  fishing  is  largely  prosecuted  all  round  the 
coast  of  Kent.  Shrimps,  soles,  and  flounders  me  caught  in  great 
numbers  in  the  estuaries  of  the  Thames  and  Medway  and  along  the 
const  of  Whitstable  and  Margate  as  well  as  at  Ramsgate.  The  prin- 
cipal oyster  beds  are  nt  Queenborough.  Rochester,  Milton. 
sham,  and  Whitstable,  and  whitebait  frequent  the  Thames  in 
immense  shoals  below  Greenwich. 

Railways. — As   the  main    pathway  of  communication  between 
Loudon  and  the  Continent  lies  through  Kent  to  Dover,  the  county 
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at  a  very  early  period  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  railway  intercourse; 
and  it  is  now  very  completely  intersected  with  railway  lines. 

Administration.— Kent  is  divided  into  five  lathes— a  partition 
peculiar  to  the  county,  and  dating  from  Anglo-Saxon  times.  The 
lathes  are  St  Augustine,  Shepway,  Scray,  Aylesford,  and  Sutton- 
at-Hone.  The  county  comprises  61  hundreds,  the  lowey  of  T.  un- 
bridle, the  franchise  aDd  barony  of  Bircholt,  the  liberty  of  the  Isle 
of  Sheppey,  the  liberty  of  New  Romney  ;  two  cities,  Canterbury 
(21  701)  and  Rochester  (21,590),  which  are  also  municipal  and 
parliamentary  boroughs ;  one  parliamentary  borough,  Chatham 
(46  806)-  five  boroughs  which  are  both  municipal  and  parliamen- 
tary viz',  Dover  (28,486),  Gravesend  (m.  23,375,  p.  31,355),  Hythe 
(m  4069,  p.  28,066),  Maidstone  (m.  29,638,  p.  39,662),  Sandwich 
(m'  2846,  p.  15,566);  part  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Green- 
wich and  five  municipal  boroughs,  viz.,  Deal  (8422),  Faversham 
(S627),  Folkestone  (18,887),  Margate  (15,889),  and  Tenterden 
(3620)!  The  liberty  of  New  Romney  end  all  the  municipal 
boroughs  except  Gravesend  and  Maidstone  are  included  among  the 
Cinque  Ports.  The  Cinque  Port  districts  in  Kent  are  those  of 
Sandwich,  partly  in  Essex,  Dover,  Hythe,  New  Romney,  and  a 
portion  of  Rye,  namely,  Tenterden  (see  Cinque  Ports,  vol.  v. 
p.  786).  Until  1867  Kent  was  for  parliamentary  purposes  formed 
into  only  two  divisions,  East  and  West  Kent,  but  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  that  year  West  Kent  was  divided  into  West  and  Mid  Kent. 
The  city  of  Canterbury,  which  returns  two  members,  Dover  and 
Sandwich,  Which  return  two  members  each,  and  Hythe,  which 
returns  one  member,  are  included  in  East  Kent,  which  returns  in 
all  nine  members.  In  Mid  Kent  are  included  the  city  of  Rochester, 
returning  two  members,  Maidstone,  returning  two  members,  and 
Chatham  and  Gravesend,  returning  one  member  each ;  it  returns 
in  all  eight  members.  West  Kent,  which  returns  two  members,  in- 
cludes part  of  the  borough  of  Greenwich,  which  returns  two  mem- 
bers. The  total  representation  of  the  county,  including  Greenwich, 
is  thus  twenty-one  members.  The  county  has  one  court  of  general 
sessions  and  two  of  quarter  sessions  ;  the  number  of  sessional 
divisions  is  sixteen,  exclusive  of  the  liberty  of  Romney  Marsh, 
which  has  petty  and  general  sessions  under  its  charters.  The 
central  criminal  court  has  jurisdiction  over  certain  parishes  in 
the  county.  The  city  of  Canterbury  (a  county  in  itself),  the  city 
of  Rochester,  and  the  boroughs  of  Gravesend  and  Maidstone  have 
commissions  of  the  peace  and  separate  courts  of  quarter  sessions, 
as  have  also  the  ports  and  boroughs  of  Deal,  Dover,  Faversham, 
Folkestone,  Hythe,  Margate,  Sandwich,  and  Tenterden.  The 
ancient  borough  of  Queenborough,  governed  by  an  old  charter, 
has  a  recorder  and  a  court  of  quarter  sessions  with  a  separate  juris- 
diction limited  to  misdemeanours.  Summary  cases  are  dealt  with 
by  the  mayor  and  magistrates  in  petty  sessions.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  portion  included  in  the  metropolitan  police  district, 
the  shire  for  judicial  purposes  belongs  to  the  south-eastern  cir- 
cuit, and  for  police  purposes  is  divided  into  twelve  districts,  which 
are  generally  identical  with  the  petty  sessional  divisions.  The 
cities  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester,  the  boroughs  of  Deal,  Dover, 
Faversham,  Folkestone,  Gravesend,  Hythe,  Maidstone,  Margate, 
Sandwich,  and  Tenterden,  and  the  towns  of  Ramsgato  (22,605;  and 
Tunbridge  Wells  (24,309)  have  their  own  police.  Ecclesiastically, 
with  the  exception  of  portions  of  two  parishes,  Kent  is  within  the 
dioceses  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester;  and  it  contains  thirty- 
seven  civil  parishes  or  places,  as  well  as  parts  of  other  parishes 
extending  into  adjoining  counties. 

PomilhHon.— Since  1801,  when  itnumbcred  308,667,  the  popula- 
tion has  been  rapidly  and  uninterruptedly  increasing.  In  1821  it 
was  427,224,  and  in  1841  it  had  increased  to  549,353,  in  1861  to 
733,381,  in  1871  to  848,294,  and  in  1881  to  977,585,  of  whom 
477.715  were  males  and  499,870  females. 

History  and  Antiquities.— A  tribe  of  the  Belgse  from  Gaul  had 
before  the  time  of  Cresar's  invasion  taken  possession  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  southern  Britain,  including  Kent.  The  remarkable  crom- 
lech, Kit's  Coity  House,  near  Aylesford,  belongs  to  this  early  period, 
as  do  numerous  earthworks,  encampments,  stone  circles,  and  excava- 
tions on  the  coast  which  are  now  generally  regarded  as  ancient 
chalk  pits.  The  spot  of  Cresar's  landing  was  probably  either  some 
part  of  the  coast  between  Walmer  and  Thanet — the  neighbourhood 
of  Deal  finding  most  supporters — or  the  Portus  Lcmanis  in  Romney 
Harsh,  which  is  identical  with  the  town  of  Lymne.  In  his  first 
invasion  he  did  not  penetrate  farther  than  Kent,  and  the  absence 
of  lapidary  insciiptions  is  regarded  as  evidence  that  its  conquest 
was  easily  effected.  The  principal  Roman  road  was  the  Watling 
Street,  between  Dubris  (Dover)  and  London,  which  had  much  the 
same  course  as  the  present  highway.  This  road  was  jcined  at 
Durovcrnum  (Canterbury)  by  two  others,  one  from  the  Portvs 
Lcmanis  (Lymne)  and  the  other  from  Regulbium,  (Reculver).  The 
traces  of  the  road  from  -the  Portus  Lcmanis  are  still  well  marked 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  but  agricultural  operations  have 
almost  wholly  obliterated  the  traces  of  that  from  Jlcgulbium. 
Of  two  other  Roman  stations,  Durolevum  ami  Vagniacset  the  site 
cannot  be  absolutely  determined,  but  most  probably  the  former  was 
near  Faversham,  and  for  the  latter,  which  was  somewhere  between 


Rochester  and  London,  most  opinions  favour  Springhead  near 
Gravesend.  There  are  still  important  remains  of  Roman  fortresses 
at  Dover,  Richborough,  Reculver,  and  Lymne  ;  many  traces  of 
Roman  villas  have  also  been  discovered  ;  and  portions  of  Roman 
structures  have  frequently  been  utilized  in  the  construction  of 
churches  and  other  buildings.  A  great  variety  of  Roman  relics 
have  been  discovered  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  county.  The 
most  remarkable  are  profuse  traces  of  extensive  potteries  of  purplo 
or  black  ware  at  Upehurch  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Medv.ay, 
leaden  coffins  elaborately  ornamented,  and  glass  and  bronze  vessels 
in  various  Roman  cemeteries.  Tho  earliest  Teutonic  settlement, 
under  Hengest  and  Horsa,  took  place  in  Kent ;  and,  on  the  arrival 
of  Augustine  in  597,  Canterbury  became  the  Christian  metropolis 
of  the  island.  Separate  kings  appear  to  have  occasionally  ruled  in 
East  and  West  Kent ;  and  a  bishopric  was  established  at  Rochester, 
in  West  Kent,  as  well  as  at  Canterbury  Of  this  period  of  Kentish 
history  the  principal  antiquarian  remains  are  the  cemeteries  ;  from 
those  at  Sarre  and  Osengal  in  Thanet,  and  at  Jlifrons,  Barham, 
Bishopsbourne,  Gilton,  and  Sittingbourne,  a  large  number  of  relics 
of  various  kinds  have  been  obtained.  Some  old  customs  belonging 
to  this  period,  including  that  of  gavelkind  in  cases  of  intestacy,  are 
still  extant.  Kent  in  823  was  united  by  Egbert  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  West  Saxons.  In  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  centuries  it  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  After  the  Conquest 
the  earldom  of  Kent,  which  had  been  held  by  Gedwine  and  after- 
wards by  Harold,  was  bestowed  by  William  on  his  brother  Odo 
bishop  of  Bayeux  Among  other  events  of  historic  importance 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  —the  capture  of  Rochester  by 
William  Rufus  in  1088,  an  incident  connected  with  the  rebellion 
of  Odo,  which  was  subdued  m  the  same  yea»;  the  murder  of 
Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbury  in  1170  ;  the  submission  of  King 
John  to  the  pope's  legate  at  Dover  in  1215;  the  capture  of  Rochester 
Castle  by  King  John  in  the  same  year,  and  of  the  same  castle  by 
the  dauphin  of  France  in  1216,  the  greater  part  of  Kent  formally 
submitting  to  him  with  the  exception  of  Dover  Castle;  Wat  Tylei  s 
insurrection  in  13S1  and  that  of  Jack  Cade  in  1450  ;  the  encamp- 
ment of  Cornish  insurgents  at  Blackheath  in  1497,  where  they 
were  surprised  by  Henry  VII.;  the  insurrection  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  which  was  commenced  at  Maidstone  in  1554  ;  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Kentish  insurrection  by  Fairfax  at  Maidstone,  June  1, 
1648,  and  the  burning  of  certain  ships  at  Chatham  by  the  Dutch 
i  fleet  under  De  Ruyter  in  1667  after  the  fort  of  Sheerness  had  been 
levelled  by  his  guns. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  its  connexion  with  the  early  history 
of  Engl  md,  and  from  its  beauty  and  fertility,.  Kent  possessed  a 
larger  than  average  number  of  monastic  foundations.  The  earliest 
were  the  priory  of  Christ's  Church  and  the  abbey  of  St  Teter  and  St 
Paul  now  called  St  Augustine's,  both  at  Canterbury,  founded  by 
Augustine  and  tho  monks  who  accompanied  him  to  England.  In 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  other  principal  religious  houses  were 
a  priory  at  Rochester  founded  in  1089,  a  priory  founded  at  Folke- 
stone in  1100  on  the  site  of  a  nunnery  originally  founded  in  630, 
a  nunnery  of  SJ.  Sepulchre  at  Canterbury,  founded  about  1100,  a 
nunnery  at  Minster  in  Sheppey  built  in  1130  on  the  site  of  a 
nunnery  which  was  founded  in  675,  but  destroyed  by  the  Danes, 
St  Martin's  Priory  at  Dover  established  in  1140  in  place  of  one 
founded  in  696  but  afterwards  dissolved,  an  abbey  at  Faversham 
founded  in  1147,  and  nunneries  at  Lillechurch  in  Higham  founded 
before  1151,  at  Da vington  founded  in  1153,  and  at  Mailing  founded 
in  tho  time  of  William  Rufus;  the  Black  Canons  possessed  a  priory 
at  Leeds  founded  in  1119,  an  abbey  at  Westwood  in  the  parish  of 
Erith  founded  in  1178,  a  priory  at  Combwell  in  Goudherst  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  a  priony  at  Tunbridge  founded  in  the 
same  century,  a  priory  at  Bilsington  founded  in  1253,  St  Gregory's 
Priory  at  Canterbury,  changed  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  from  one 
of  secular  priests,  originally  founded  in  1084;  the  White  Canons 
had  St  Radegund's  Abbey  near  Dover,  founded  in  1193,  and  an 
abbey  at  West  Langdon,  founded  in  1192  ;  houses  belonging  to 
the  Carmelites  existed  at  Aylesford  and  Neivenden,  both  founded 
in  1240,  and  at  Sandwich  founded  in  1272;  one  belonging  to  Hie 
Dominicans  was  founded  at  Canterbury  in  1221,  the  Frai 
having  one  at  the  same  city  founded  in  1225,  and  the  Eremite 
Friars  also  one  at  the  same  city  founded  in  the  time  of  Edward  1. 
or  Edward  II.;  an  abbey  of  Cistercian  monks  was  founded  at 
Boxley  in  1146,  a  preceptory  of  Knights  Templars  at  Swingfield 
near  Dover  some  time  before  1190,  a  priory  of  Trinitarian  Friars 
at  Mottenden  in  the  parish  of  Headcorn  in  1224,  a  nun; 
the  orderof  St  Augustine  at  Dartlord  about  1355,  a  cell  of  Cluniac 
monks  at  Monks  Hnrton  in  tho  time  of  Heniy  II.,  and  o  pre- 
ceptory belonging  to  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  at  \\  e  I 
Peckham  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  (II  the  monastic  buildings 
the  principal  remains  are  those  of  tin'  Benedictim  monastery  ol 
St  Augustine  at  Canterbury,  the  priorv  "I  Christ's  Church,  ' 
bury,  adjoining  the  cathedral,  the  Dominican  convent,  Canter- 
bury, St  Radegund's  Abbey  near  Dover,  St  Martin's  Priory,  Dover, 
Horton  Priory,  Mailing  Abbey,  Aylesford  Friary,  and  the  abbeys 
of  Minster  in  Sheppey  and  Minster  in  Thanet.      In    addition  to 
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the  cathedrals  of  Rochester  ami  Canterlmry,  the  churches  of  special 
interest  are  those  of  Darentb,  partly  Old  English  ;  Lyminge,  of 
very  great  antiquity;  Barf  rest  on,  a  small  but  unique  specimen 
of  enriched  Late  Norman  work  ;  Patricks bonrne,  a  very  beautiful 
example  of  Norman;  St  Margarets-at-Cliffe,  with  inauy  portions 
of  very  rich  Norman,  the  west  doorway  being  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Norman  work  in  England;  New  Romney,  with  the 
finest  Norman  tower  in  Kent;  Folkestone,  Early  English,  with 
some  portions  almost  Norman  ;  St  Martin's  Church,  Canterbury  ; 
I  line,  with  some  singular  Norman  work,  and  possessing  several 

brasses;  St  Clement's,  Sandwich,  partly  Early  English,  with  en- 
riched Norman  tower;  Minster  in  Sheppey,  Norman  and  Early 
English,  with  brass  of  date  about  1330;  Minster  in  Thanet,  Noriuan 
tower  and  nave,  with  Early  English  chancel;  Lydd,  pattlv  Early 
li  and  possessing  several  brasses;  Cobhum,  Early  English, 
with  the  tine^t  collection  of  bi asses  in  I  nghnnl  ;  Hythe,  with  plain 
exterior,  but  possessing  a  chancel  whose  interior  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Early  English  work  cxUnt  .  Stone,  Early  English  to 
Decorated,  and  in  style  resembling  Lincoln  cathedral;  Chartlmm, 
a  fine  specimen  .df  the  Decorated,  and  possessing  several  brassrs, 
one  of  the  ilutc  1300  ;  Ashford,  Decorated  and  Perpendicular,  with 
brass  of  1375,  and  one  ul  the  finest  to  wots  in  Kent. 

The  principal  secular  buildings  of  interest,  in  addition  to  the 
Roman  ruins  already  referred  to,  are  the  Norman  keeps  of  Mailing, 
Canterbury,  Rochester,  Dover,  Chilham,  ami  Tmi bridge;  the  castles 
of  San  down,  Deal,  and  Wfilmer,  built  by  Henry  VIII.  for  defensive 
put  poses;  Hevcr  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Hnleyns,  ami  the  scene  of  the 
courtship  of  Anne  Holey n  and  Henry  VI 11.;  Allington  Castle  near 
Maidstone,  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyalt  ;  the  bnuquttting 
hall  and  gateway  of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Ellham  ;  the  castellated 
mansion  of  Leeds  Castle  near  Maidstone;  Penshurst  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  Sidneys  ;  Knole  House  near  Sevcnoaks,  formerly  ono 
of  the  palaees  attached  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and 
once  the  scat  of  the  dukes  of  Dorset,  now  of  Lord  Sackville  ;  the 
Mote,  at  Ightham  ;  and  Cobbaui  Hall. 

A  full  .ircoiini  nf  the  pcolocy  of  Kent  is  comprehended  in  Toplcy's  Geolorty  r>f 
tht  WeaJd,  and  Wlii taker's  Geology  of  the  Lomion  basin,  farming  part  oi  the 
memnira  »f  ihu  Geological  Survey  of  tlie  United  Kingdom.  Atnonjt  the  moro 
nncicnt  bonks  on  Kern  are  Lamonrd'a  Perambulation,  written  in  1570,  1st  cd. 
l'.Tfi,  luto.-it  1826:  Kilhvmti's  Brief  Surnty,  1657;  nntl  Phllipofs  VULareCantiamim, 
IfiaD,  Tho  principal  histories  we  those  of  Harm  11719),  Hnated  (1776-90), 
i]  (177G),  rit'iiahall  (17!M),  Ireland  (lfl-'Sr-lo),  CnUlnirt  (l&M),  imd  Dunkiu 
(i^.'i  77).  Among  the  many  works  treating  on  Kentish  antiquities  mity  he  men- 
ttonad  Sumner,  Treatise  on  the  /.'  >m  •■>  Ports  ami  Fort*  of  Kent,  1C!>3;  Nichols, 
Antiquities  in  Kent,  I7S2-83;  I'mson**.  ifonitmenf*  of  Kent,  i;fi-i  ;  Sandys,  Con- 
inf.  1K51;  Flnuey.  /fates  on  the  Chin-chit  of  Rent.  1852;  Y.  II. 
Appuch,  C.  ./.  Cesar's  British  Expeditions  from  fioi/fognc  to  the  Ban  of  Apuldarp, 
ISiJS;  Lurking,  Facsimile  of  Domesday  Hook  relating  to  Kent,  lPfiJ);  1  ii.k\,  .i 
fflstory  oft/it  Wea'd.  of  Krttt,  1371-74;  Scott- II  obert  son  KfiiUsh  Arrh;uotca}i, 
1A77-S1 ;  Gtynne,  Poles  on  Churches  of  Kent,  IR77.  See  nl*o  iio-i.  In  Rent  with 
Charles  Dieiens,  ISSO.  A  very  full  bibliogrnpby  of  works  relating  to  Kent  and 
its  scvuv.il  towns  Is  given  in  Smith's  llibtiothefa  Can'iana,  ]y:J7 : 
Anderson's  British  Topography,  lssi.  Tho  Arehxologia  Cantiana.  a  period icn I 
publication  or  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society,  contains  accounts  of  the  latest 
antiquarian  disco, -cries. 

KENT,  James  (1763-1847),  American  jurist,  was  burn 

at    Philippi    in    New   York    State,  July   31,    1763.     He 

graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1781,  and  began  to  practise 

law  at  Poughkeepsie,    in    1785  as   an   attorney,    and   in 

1787  at  the  bar.     In  1790  and  1792  Kent  was  chosen  to 

represent  Dutchess  county  in  the  State  legislature.     In  1793 

he  removed  to  New  York,  where  Governor  Jay,  to  whom  the 

young  lawyer's  Federalist  sympathies  were  a  strong  recom- 

imuilition,  appointed  him  a  master  iu  chancery  for  the  city. 

The  year  1796  saw  Kent  again  a  member  of  the  legislature 

and  professor  of  law  in  Columbia  College.     In  1797  he 

became  recorder  of  New  York,  in  1798  judge  of  the  supreme 

court  of   the  State,  in   1804   chief  justice,  and  in    1814 

chancellor  of  New  York.      Ill  1S22  he  became  a  member  of 

the  convention  to  revise  the  State  constitution.     Next  year, 

having  attained  the  age  of  (sixty,  Chancellor  Kent  resigned 

his  office,  ami  was  re-elected  to  his  former  chair.     Out  of 

the  lectures  he   now  delivered  grew  the  Commentaries  on 

American  Law  (4  vol-.,  1826-30),  which  by  their  learning, 

range,  and  lucidity  of  style,  have  Won  for  him  a  high  and 

permanenl    place  in  the  estimation  of  both  English  and 

American  jurists.      Kent   rendered   most   essential  service 

to  American  jurisprudence   while   serving  as   chancellor, 

Chancery  law  had  been  very  unpopular  during  the  colonial 

period,  and    had    received   down    to   his   time  but   little 

development,  and  no  decisions  had  been  published.      His 

judgments  of  this  class  (see  Johnson's  l%tnceri/  Kevortt, 

7   vols.,    1816   24)   cover  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and  are 

eo  thoroughly  considered   and  developed   as   unquestion- 


ably to  form  the  basis  of  American  equity  jurisprudence. 
Kent  was  a  man  of  great  purity  of  character,  of  singular 
simplicity  and  guilelessness  in  his  ways,  and  is  altogether 
a  conspicuous  and  remarkable  figure  in  American  annals. 
He  died  in  New  York,  December  12,  1847. 

To  Kcait  we  owe  several  other  works  (including  a  Commentary  o)i 
Internal  io>ial  Law)  of  less  importance  thau  the  Commentaries, 
These  have  passed  through  twelve  editions,  the  most  recent  (1873) 
being  annotated  by  O.  W.  Holmes,  jun.  See  Duer's  Discourse  on 
the  Life,  Character,  and  Public  Services  of  James  Kent,  1S48  ;  and 
.owl  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished  A7ncricatL<i,xo\.  ii.p 
IS;.  2. 

KENT,  William  (1685-1748),  "painter,  architect,  and 
the  father  of  modern  gardening,"  as  Horace  Walpole  iu 
his  Anecdotes  of  Painting  describes  him,  was  born  in] 
Yorkshire  in  1685.  Apprenticed  to  a  coach-painter,  his) 
ambition  soon  led  him  to  London,  where  he  began  life  as  a' 
portrait  and  historical  painter.  He  was  fortunate  enough 
to  fall  in  with  kind  patrons,  who  sent  him  in  1710  to  study 
in  Italy  ;  and  at  Rome  he  made  other  friends,  among  them 
Lord  Burlington,  with  whom  he  returned  to  England  in 
1719.  Under  that  nobleman's  roof  Kent  chiefly  resided 
till  his  death  on  April  12,  174S, — enjoying  through  his 
patron's  influence  abundant  commissions  in  all  departments 
of  his  art,  as  well  as  various  court  appointments  which 
brought  him  an  income  of  £600  a  year.  Walpole  flatly 
says  that  Kent  was  below  mediocrity  in  painting.  He 
had  some  little  taste  and  skill  iu  architecture,  of  which 
Holkham  palace  is  perhaps  the  most  favourable  example. 
The  mediocre  statue  of  Shakespeare  in  Westminster  Abbey 
sufficiently  stamps  his  powers  as  a  sculptor.  His  merit  in 
landscape  gardening  is  greater.  In  Walpole's  stilted 
language,  Kent  "  was  painter  enough  to  taste  the  charms 
of  landscape,  bold  and  opiuionative  enough  to  dare  and  to 
dictate,  and  born  with  a  genius  to  strike  out  a  great  system 
from  tho  twilight  of  imperfect  essays."  In  short,  he  was 
the  first  in  English  gardening  to  vindicate  tho  natural 
against  the  artificial.  Banishing  all  the  clipped  monstrosi- 
ties of  the  topiary  art  in  yew,  bos,  or  holly,  releasing  the 
streams  from  the  conventional  canal  and  marble  basin,  and 
rejecting  the  mathematical  symmetry  of  ground  plan  then 
in  vogue  for  gardens,  Kent  endeavoured  to  imitate  the 
variety  of  nature,  with  due  regard  to  the  principles  of 
light  and  shade  and  perspective.  Sometimes  he  carried 
his  imitation  too  far,  as  when  he  planted  dead  trees  in 
Kensington  gardens  to  give  a  greater  air  of  truth  to  the 
scene,  though  he  himself  was  one  of  the  first  to  detect  the 
folly  of  such  an  extreme.  Kent's  plans  were  designed 
rather  with  a  view  to  immediate  effect  over  a  comparatively 
small  area  thau  with  regard  to  any  broader  or  subsequent 
results, — doubtless  from  landscape  gardening  being  then 
but  in  its  infancy. 

KENTIGERN,  St  (a  516-603),  popularly  known  as 
St  Mungo,  the.  apostle  of  Strathclyde  and  the  restorer 
of  Christianity  among  the  Cumbrians,  was,  according  to 
Jocelyn  of  Furness,  the  sou  of  "  the  daughter  of  a  certain 
king  most  pagan  in  his  creed  who  ruled  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Britannia."  His  mother,  probably  a  nun,  was,  it 
is  said,  when  with  child  sentenced  to  be  thrown  from  one 
of  the  precipices  of  Duupelder  (Traprain  Law,  formerly 
Diimpender  Law,  in  Haddington),  but  miraculously  escaping 
was  exposed  in  a  boat  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea  and  landed 
on  the  sand  at  Culenross  (Culross),  whore  she  gavo  birth 
to  the  child.  On  the  spot  where  the  boat  reached  land 
there  was  at  one  time  a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  St 
Kentigern.  According  to  the  tradition,  St  Servanus  (who, 
however,  lived  two  hundred  years  after  Kentigern)  took 
special  care  of  the  mother  and  child,  calling  the  mother 
T.iiiru  (Thanew)  and  tho  child  Kentigern,  "head  master 
or  had."  Afterwards  he  also  named  him,  on  account  of 
his  intelligence  and  the  graces  of  his  character,  Munch" 
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(Mungo),  "dearest  friend."     As,  however,  the  favour  with 

which  he  ■•  i     n  _  uded   by  Servanus  had  awakened  the 

animosity  of  his  fellow  pupils,  he  secretly  made  his  i 

and  ultimately  found  his  way  to  Cathures  (Gla 

a  cemetery  which  had  been  long  consecrated  by  St  Ninian. 

There  be"  dwelt  for  some  time  with  two  brothers  named 

Telleyr  and  Anguen,  when  on  account  of  the  fame  of  his 

manner  of  life  and  his  miraculous  deeds  the  king 

of  Cumbria,  in  order  to  restore  the  religion  of  Christianity 

to  i.s  former  influence,  called  over  a  bishop  from  Ireland 

and  caused  Kentigern  to  be  consecrated  bishop.     His  cathe- 

I  seat  he  named  Glasgn,  "the  dear  family,"  \vhere_  he 
collected  a  number  of  friends  and  disciples  who  practised 
continence  and  lived  after  the  manner  of  the  primitive 
church.  On  his  life  being  threatened,  he  journeyed  to 
Menevia  (St  David's)  iu  South  Wales,  where  he  founded 
tic-  monastery  of  Llanelwy,  afterwards  St  Asaph's.     When 

;  crick  ascended  the  throne  of  Cumbria,  Kentigern 
returned,  and  after  establishing  his  see  for  some  time  at 
Ho  Idam,  Dumfriesshire,  he  settled  -finally  at  Glasgow. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  on  a  Sunday,  and  as  his  saint's 
day  is  the  10th  January,  he  probably  died  in  603. 

Th"  fragment  of  a  life  of  St  Kentigern,  corn]  i  instance 

of  Hcrloit,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  died  in  1164,  and  mad 
1,>,  ,,,  u  of  Fordun,  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  of  the  British 
am.  It  was  first  printed  by  Cosmo  limes  in  the  lkyistrum 
Efi  xo/miIks  Glasgacnsis.  A  life  written  by  Jocelyn,  a  monk  ol 
Funics,  alout  1180,  exists  in  two  MSS.,  one  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  oilier  in  the  public  library  of  the  archbishop  uf  Dublin  bound 
nlonj;  with  a  life  of  St  Scrvauus  in  a  small  quarto  volume.  An 
it  of  the  life  by  Jocelyn  was  published  by  Capgrave  in 
.V  aLeaouda  Annlix.  The  British  Museum  IIS.  was  published 
1.  i'inkertou  intlic  Vitie  Antiques  Sanctorum  Hcolim.  The  second 
M.S.  Ins  been  published  along  with  the  anonymous  fragment,  and 
Willi  translations  ut  both  ■>■  coinpaiiied  with  learned  notes  by  Bishop 
Forbes  of  Brechin,  in  vol.  v.  of  The  Historians  of  Srotland,  1874. 
Pvincipiilly  on  the  earlier  fragment  have  been  founded  the  legends 
of  St  Kentigern  and  his  friends  and  disciples  in  the  Abcideen 
1  cviory,  which  have  been  published  villi  translations  and  notes 
by  Rev.  William  Stevenson,  1874.  See  .iho  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland, 
vol.  ii. ,  and  Moutaleiiibcrt's  Monks  of  the  West. 

KENTUCKY. 

Plate  II.  "IT"  ENTUCKY,  one  of  the  central  states  of  the  Mis- 
_|\_  sissippi  Valley,  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
lies  between  the  meridians  of  83°  3'  and  89°  28' 
W.  Ion.,  and  between  36°  31'  and  39°  6'  N.  lat.  Its 
extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is  308  miles,  and  its 
greatest  width  from  north  to  south  is  173  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Illinois.  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
on  the  east  by  West  Virginia  and  Virginia,  on  the  south 
by  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  on  the  west  by  Mis- 
souri. The  area  of  the  state,  according  to  the  census 
of  18S0,  is  40.400  square  miles.  The  state  lies  within 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  with  the  exception  of  about 
1,000  square  miles,  in  the  sub-valley  of  the  Ohio. 

Topography. — Kentucky  is  divided  into  two  areas  of 
unequal  size — the  table-land  stretching  east  from  the 
"Mississippi  and  covering  about  36.000  square  miles;  and 
the  mouutain  district  extending  over  the  eastern  and 
southeastern  parts  of  the  state.  The  rivers  of  the  slate 
plough  deep  furrows  through  this  table-land,  and  the 
larger  streams  in  passing  through  it,  have  made  for 
themselves  valleys  of  erosion  varying  in  depth  at  differ- 
ent points  from  2.")  to  600  feet. 

The  topography  of  the  state  may  be  regarded  as  a 
succession  of  deeply  incised  river  valleys,  having  a  gen- 
eral northwestern  and  southeastern  direction,  with 
stretches  of  table-land  between  having  an  average  ele- 
vation of  400  feet  above  the  streams.  These  river  val- 
leys are  seldom  more  than  two  miles  in  width.  There 
are  few  hills  in  the  table-land,  although  the  hiuh  steep 
bluffs  along  some  of  the  rivers  appear  like  lofty  hills 
from  the  valleys  below.  The  mountains,  in  the  south- 
ern and  southeastern  parts  of  the  state,  have  the  general 


characteristics  of  the  Alleghany  rangi  :  they  are  regularly 
recurring  curves,  qu  te  narrow  iu  width  from  east  to 
reat  ieugth  from  north  to  south;  Pine- 
Mountain,  for  example,  bus  an  average  width  of  only 
rive  miles,  while  its  length  is  seventy  miles. 

Rivera. — The  state  has  a  river  boundary  of  about  S13 
3.  The  Tug  Fork,  or  main  .ndy 

iver,  forms  the  boundary  betwei  n  K<  Qtucky  an<?  West 
Virginia  for  120  miles,  from  the  summit  of  the  Cumber- 
land mountains  to  Catlettsburg,  where  the  Big  Sandy 
flows  into  the  Ohio.  From  this  point,  the  Ohio  river 
forms  its  northern  boundary  foi  643  miles  to  Cairo, 
where  that  river  joins  the  Mississippi.  The  Mississippi 
forms  its  western  boundary  for  a  distance  of  50  miles. 
The  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers,  the  two  largest 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  both  rise  in  the  mountainous 
district  of  the  state,  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other, 
and  after  making  a  wide  detour  to  the  smith,  return  to 
the  state,  and,  crossing  it,  empty  into  the  Ohio  river 
not  twenty  miles  apart.  The  other  affluents  of  the  Ohio 
are  the  Greeu,  Salt,  Kentucky,  Licking,  Little  Sandy, 
Clark's  and  Tradewater  rivers.  The  Mississippi  receives 
a  few  small  tributaries  from  the  state.  The  Cumber- 
land, Kentucky,  Licking,  Green  and  Big  Sandy  rivers 
also  have  tributary  streams  of  considerable  size. 

Geology. — Tbe  geological  formations  of  Kentucky  belong  to  that 
great  system  which  exfendsfrom  the  on  the  east,  across 

the  Mississippi,  and  to  tbe  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west  Through- 
out this  territory  Xhe  primary  fossiliferons,  or  Silurian.  Devon  an, 
and  Cai  boniferons  rocks  prevail,with  someof  the  upper  formations. 
These  rocks  all  belong  to  tbe  class  that  is  termed  sedimentary,  and 
they  were  generally  deposited  upon  the  bottom  of  the  primeval 
ocean.  The  strata  over  almost  the  entire  surface  of  Kentucky  lie 
nearly  horizontal,  with  a  few  dislocations.  They  have  generally  a 
slight  dip.  This  dip,  in  the  lower  strata,  seems  to  be  usually  in 
every  direction  from  a  point  near  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio  river,  as  a 
At  this  point  the  lowest  BUrface  rocks  of  the  slate  are  ex- 
posed. Up  the  Ohio  ftta  in  succession  crop  out, 
but  sink  beneath  other  rocks  as  they  ex  I  end  eastward,  and  rise  again 
to  the  surface  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies.  Down  the 
river,  the  same  succession  of  rocks  is  seen,  but  nipping  to  the  west. 
In  the  interior  of  the  state,  the  rocks  dip  to  the  south.  Cincinnati 
seems  thus  to  have  been  a  center  of  elevation,  when  this  central  re- 
gion was  lifted  above  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

First  Formation — The  Blue  Limestone. 

The  blue  limestone  formation,  which  is  the  lowest  exposed  in 
Kentucky,  has  usually  been  considered  equivalent  to  the  lower 
Silurian  strata  of  Murchison.  In  this  region  it  is  almost  entirely 
calcareous,  being  generally  composed  of  thin  beds  of  dark  blue-gray 
i  --  iferous  limestone,  alternating  with  thiu  layers  of  marly  shale, 
or  clay;  or,  in  its  lower  members,  such  as  are  exhibited  on  the  Ken- 
tucky river  at  Frankfort,  and  at  several  otherplaces  on  the  river 
above  for  many  miles,  appearing  in  more  massive,  thick  layers  of 
buff  granular  magnesian  limestone — an  excellent  building  sione, — 
and  the  light  bluish-gray  or  yellowish,  brittle  and  sparry  layers, 
which  has  been  called  Kentucky  marble. and  polished  for  ornamental 
and  useful  purposes.  It  is  believed  that  what  has  been  called  in 
Ohio  and  Kentucky  the  blue  limestone  formation  commences  above, 
with  the  equivalents  of  the'  Hudson  river  group  and  the  Utica  slate, 
of  the  Xew  York  geologists,  and  continues  downward,  iu  its  equiva- 
lency, inclnding  their  Trenton,  Black  river,  Bird's-eye  and  Chazy 
lime-tones,  to  the  equivalent  of  their  calciferons  sandstone,  which 
is  probably  the  same  as  tbe  buff  magnesian  limestone  above  men- 
tioned.  The  so-called  Kentucky  marble  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  New  York  Bird's-eye  limestone.  This  blue  limestone  forma- 
tion is  one  of  great  importance  in  Kentucky,  as  it  is  the  basis  of  the 
far-famed  blue  grass  lands.  The  mam  surface  exposure  of  this  for- 
mation covers  a  great  curved  triangular  area,  having  its  base  on  the 
Ohio  river,  and  its  southern  apex  in  Lincoln  county,  from  which 
only  a  narrow  strip,  or  axis,  occasionally  to  be  observed  in  tbe  di  i  p 
cuts  of  the  valleys,  can  be  traced  through  Casey,  Russell  and  Cum- 
berland counties,  to  the  Cumberland  river,  in  Monroe  county.  A 
remarkable  fault,  or  dislocation  of  the  strata  of  this  formation,  is 
found  along  the  great  south  bend  of  tbe  Kentucky  river,  in  Madison, 
Jessamine,  Garrard  aud  Mercer  counties,  and  elsewhere,  in  which 
thestrataon  one  side  of  the  river  6tands  360  feet  higher  than  the 
corresponding  ones  on  the  opposite  side.  This  remarkable  crack 
and  upheaval,  or  subsidence  of  the  strata,  not  only  locally  altered 
the  dip  of  the  recks  to  the  north,  but  changed  the  topographical 
configuration,  as  well  as  the  geological  and  agricultural  features  of 
this  region.  Here  "  the  so-called  Kentucky  marble,  rising  in  hold 
escarpments  of  200  to  300  feet."  hems  m  the  Kentucky  river,  and 
with  the  superincumbent  layers  of  limestone,  makes  picturesqne 
bluffs  of  400  feet  elevation. 

On  the  Ohio  river  are  found  the  termini  of  the  gray  limestone,  or 
Cliff  limestone  rormatiou— always  overlying  the  blue  limestone — 
near  the  confines  of  Lewis  and  Mae  above,  and  near 

those  of  Trimble  and  Oldham  counties  below.  Prom  these  two 
points  this   formation  appears  as  a  hell,  vai  miles  in 

width,  in  Jefferson  county,  to  only  afi  where  iten- 

ters  Tennessee  from   Mo  y,running  In  a  course  more  or 

ies8m  ...     and  the  blue 
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limestone  formation.  It?  dip  corresponds  generally  with  that  of 
this  lower  formation  Th-is  formation— called  by  the  Ohio  geolo- 
gists "cliff  limestone,''  because  *he  hardness  and  durability  of  some 
of  its  layers  cause  it  to  stand  out  in  bold  cliffs,  and  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  fallsof  water  courses— is,  in  its  lower  beds,  undoubtedly 
equivalent  with  the  upper  Silurian  strata  of  Murchison,  and  in  its 
upper  layers  with  some  portion  of  hie  Devonian.  In  comparison 
with  the  New  York  system,  this  Kentucky  formation  appears  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  a  large  group  of  twelve  or  thirteen  important 
strata  of  the  New  York  system,  comprising  sandstones,  shales  and 
limestones,  extending  from  the  Clinton  group,  or  Niagara  group 
below,  to  the  upper  Hilderberg  limestone  above. 

Second  Formation— The  Gray  Limestone,  or  Cliff  Limestone. 

This  second  formation  can  be  examined  with  great  advantage  at 
the  fallsof  the  Ohio  when  the  water  is  low.  The  chain  coral  lime 
stone,  which  is  the  lowest,  is  seen  near  Beargrass  creek,  in  Jefferson 
county ;  and  the  coralline  falls  limestone  is  beautifully  developed, 
and  its  numerous  corals  and  other  fossils  are  exposed  to  view  in  a 
•silicified  coral  reef  of  the  Ohio  falls.  This  coral  limestone,  about 
fifty  feet  in  thickness,  ie  capped  with  an  earthy  magnesian  lime 
etone,  which  possesses  hydraulic  properties,  and  is  extensively 
manufactured  into  water  cements  at  the  falls.  Other  layers  of  this 
formation  are  magnesian,  and  furnish  some  of  the  best  building 
stones  in  the  state.  The  gpneral  color  of  the  rocks  of  this  forma- 
tion is  light  bluish,  or  greenish  gray,  or  light  gray  buff. 
Third  Formation — Black  Lingula  Shale;  Black  Slate,  or  Shale; 
Devonian  Shale. 

The  third  formation,  resting  immediately  on  the  second  forma- 
tion, appears  al«o  on  theOhio  river  at  two  points — in  Lewis  county, 
between  the  mouth  of  Quick's  and  Salt  Lick  creeks,  above,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  falls  of  that  river,  in  Jefferson  county,  below.  From 
these  two  points,  where  the  Ohio  river  cuts  through  these  strata,  as 
they  pass  to  the  north  and  west,  this  formation,  like  the  one  below 
it,  sweeps  around  the  gray  limestone  in  a  meandering,  irregular 
belt,  vary  tng  in  breadth  from  eight  to  ten  miles,  in  parts  of  Lewis, 
Bath,  Estill" and  Madison  counties,  to  that  of  a  fraction  of  a  mile 
in  Casey,  Russell,  Cumberland  and  Monroe  counties.  Like  the 
second  formation,  it  passes  into  the  state  of  Tennessee,  near  the 
Turkey  Neck  bend  of  the  Cumberland  river,  in  two  neighboring 
narrow  zones,  lying  on  each  side  of  the  axis  described  under  the 
head  of  the  first  formation;  and  its  two  zones,  nearly  parallel  in 
their  northeastwardly  course  from  the  Tennessee  line  to  the  con- 
fines of  Lincoln  county,  begin  here  to  diverge,  like  those  of  the  sec- 
ond formation,  so  as  to  surround  and  invest  that  lower  formation. 
Its  thickness  at  the  fallsof  the  Ohio  is  a  little  over  one  hundred 
feet,  but  it  varies  greatly  m  this  respect.  This  shale  is  generally 
quite  bituminous,  but  no  workable  beds  of  this  mineral  have  ever 
been  found  so  low  in  the  strata  of  the  earth  as  this  in  America 
When  this  formation  sweeps  around,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
lower  limestones,  and  on  the  other  by  the  sandstones  which  form 
the  "knob-,"  the  land  is  generally  low,  wet  and  heavy,  and  mineral 
springs  abound.  Petroleum  has  been  found  in  this  formation,  as 
well  a-*  in  the  formations  dpIow  and  above  it.  This  black  shale  of 
Kentucky  is  supposed  to  represent,  in  the  geological  strata,  the 
Marcellus,  Hamilton  and  Genesee  groups  of  Tsew  York. 
Fourth   formation — Knob  Sandstone. 

This  fourth  Kentucky  format! on, which  is  generally  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  those  low  hills  called  "knobs,"  ie  mainly  com- 

fosed  of  olive-gray  shales,  and  grits  or  sandstones  of  the  same  tint. 
t  is  calculated  to  be  330  to  550  feet  in  thickness,  and  some  of  the 
knobs — a-*  for  example,  the  "Sweet  Lick  knob"  of  Estill  county — 
rise 600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  streams.  This  formation  also 
Bweeps  around  the  central  and  lower  formations,  on  the  outside  of 
and  above  the  black  shale,  very  much  in  the  same  course  as  already 
described.  The  Ohio  river  valley  cuts  it  in  the  eastern  partof 
Lewi-  county  above,  and  in  Jefferson  county  at  the  base  of  the 
ow.  The  harder  silicious  beds  of  this  formation  are  found 
very  valuable  for  building  purposes  and  for  grindstones  It  is  very 
much  quarried  in  Lewis  county,  as  well  as  in  Ohio,  where  it  is  called 
Waverly  sandstone.  A  peculiar  fucoid  fossil,  spreading  like  the 
tail  feathers  of  a  cock,  characterizes  some  of  these  layers,  which 
are  supposed  al  io  to  belong  lo  the  Devonian  formation. 

Fifth   Fin  me  i  nous  Limestone ;    Sub-Carboniferous 

Limestone  ;  Mountain  Limestone 
This  fifth  formation  la  made  up  of  alternating  layers  of  white, 
gray,  reddish,  buff,  and  sometimes  dark  gray  colored  rocks, varying 
in  quality  from  the  most  argillaceous  clay  stone  to  the  purest  lime 
stone.  Limestones  predominate,  however,  winch,  m  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,  contain  numerous  cave-.,  of  which  the  c<  tebrated 
Mammoth  Cave,  of  Edmonson  county,  is  one,  and  causing  many 
"sinks,11  In  winch  the  drainage  water  of  the  country  sinks  to  form 
underground  streams,  Clear  and  copious  springs  "mark  the  junc- 
tion of  this  limestone  with  the  underlying  knobstone;  and  its 
lower  strata  contain  in  many  places  the  dark,  flinty  pebbles  which 
furnished  the  arrow  heads  and  various  implements  of  theaborig- 
enea  Some  of  Its  layers  are  so  compact  and  close- textured,  that 
■  lit.  fur  the  lithographer ;  others  are  beautifully  white,  with 
an  oolatic  structure  Inlt  are  found  valuable  beds  or  iron  ore,  Borne 
zinc  and  lead  ore,  and  large  veins  of  fluor  spar.    The  so-called  Bar 

reus  of   Kentucky  are    located  On  tins  formation  ;  so  named,  not  be 

cause  the  soil  fe  Infertile,  but  on  account  of  the  numerous  sinks 
and  i  he  former  absence  of  timber.  This  region,  which  was  an  open 
prairie  when  Kentucky  was  flrsl  settled,  is  now  covered  with  f<  n  sts 
its  land  Is  found  to  be  quite  productive,  This  formation  is  geolog 
ically  important*  as  It  is  the  basis  of  the  true  coal  measures;  no 
workable  beds  of  thai  mineral  have  ever  been  round  below  this 
formation  In  any  pari  of  the  world.  It  surrounds  the  coal  fields  on 
all  sides,  and,  like  the  other  lower  formations,  is  believed  to  extend 
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continuously  under  them.  In  Kentucky,  its  principal  .suriace  ex 
posure  is  in  the  central  portion  of  the  state.  The  co untie-  of  Adair7 
Allen,  Barren,  Green.  Warren,  Logan,  Simpson  aud  mucbof  Hart. 
Edmonson,  Todd,  Trigg.  Christian,  Caldwell,  Crittenden,  Monroe, 
Butler,  Grayson,  Ohio,  Taylor  and  Larue,  are  mainly  based  upon 
it.  It  comes  to  the  Ohio  river  in  Ureckenridgeand  Meade  counties 
in  its  lower  sweep,  and  in  Greenup  county  in  its  upper:  skirting 
the  western  edges  of  the  great  eastern  coal  field  down  to  the  Cum- 
berland river. 

Sixth  Formation — The  Carboniferous,  or  The  Coal  Measures. 

The  lower  member  of  this  formation,  resting  on  the  sub-carbon 
iferous  limestone,  is  usually  what  is  called  the  conglomerate  mill- 
stone  grit,  or  pudding  stone.  It  thickness  varies  from  75  lo  300 
feet.  Two  or  three  workable  beds  of  very  good  coal  are  found  be- 
neath this  formation  and  above  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone. 
These  are  called  the  sub -conglomeratic  coals.  Iron  ore  is  occasion- 
ally found  with  these  lower  coal  beds.  The  true  coal  series,  based 
upon  this  rock,  are  made  up  of  alternating  layers  of  sandstones, 
shales,  conglomerates  and  limestones,  containing  various  beds  ot 
coal  and  nodules,  and  layersof  iron  ore.  Kentucky  has  two  exten- 
sive coal  fields,  one  called  the  eastern  coal  field,  including 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  state  which  lies  east  of  a 
line  running  southwest  from  the  Ohio  river  at  Greenupsburg, 
through  Monticello,  in  Wayne  county,  to  the  Tennessee  bound- 
ary The  other,  called  the  western  coal  field,  occupies  the 
whole  of  Union,  Henderson,  Daivess  and  Hopkins  count'es,  and 
large  portions  of  Hancock,  Ohio.  Muhlenburg,  Grayson,  Todd  and 
Butler  counties.  It  isan  extension  of  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  coal 
field  across  the  Ohio  river.  The  area  of  the  eastern  coal  field  is 
8,983  square  miles;  that  of  the  western  is  3,888  square  milt  >b.  All 
this  immense  mineral  wealth,  as  well  as  that  of  the  abundant  iron 
ores  and  other  minerals  of  these  regions,  ie  as  yet  but  lightly  ap- 
preciated and  feebly  developed,  lying  as  it  does  mostly  ia  the  por- 
tions of  the  state  that  have  been  measurably  neglected.  The  coals 
of  Kentucky  are  various  in  quality,  ranging  from  soft  bituminous 
or  coking  coal,  to  splint  and  cannal  coal.  Much  of  it  is  pureenough 
to  be  used  for  the  smelting  of  iron,  like  that  celebrated  block  coal 
of  Indiana.    These  coals  are  generally  quite  accessible 

Seventh  Formation — The  Qnaternaiy  Deposits. 

There  remain  the  Quaternary  deposits  to  describe.  These  are 
loams,  marls,  clays,  etc.,  found,  principally,  as  a  superficial  layer, 
in  the  extreme  southwestern  couuties  of  the  Jackson  purchase,  sit- 
uated between  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  rivers.  These  loams 
have  probably  been  transported  there  by  the  action  of  water  in  re- 
cent geological  time.  They  are  of  but  little  importance,  although 
they  contain  some  local  beds  of  lignite,  and  the  remains  of  some 
extinct  animals.  The  soil  upon  them  is  generally  good. 
Minerals. 

The  coal  beds  have  already  been  described  under  the  sixth  forma- 
tion. There  are  several  varieties  of  iron  ore  found  in  the  state. 
1st.  The  ore  of  the  coal  measures.  Thie  ore  is  found  in  layers,  or 
else  in  courses  of  nodules,  in  the  shales  or  sandstones  of  i be  coal 
fields  and  is  generally  an  hydrated  peroxide  of  'ron.  When  found  in 
layers,  it  is  readily  broken  into  rectangular  blocks;  otherwise  it  ig 
taken  from  the  mine  in  round  lumps  of  various  sizes.  Sd.  The  ore 
found  in  connection  with  the  limestone  underlying  the  coal  meas- 
ures. This  ore  is  very  abundant,  aud  is  extensively  worked  for 
furnaces.  3d.  The  ore  of  the  slate  formation.  This  ore,  too.  is  very 
abundant,  and  is  found  either  in  continuous  strata,  or  in  layers  of 
nodules,  in  the  slate  of  the  third  formation.  It  seems  to  be  a  calca- 
reous and  argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron  and  limonite.  In  many 
places  where  the  slate  has  been  crumbled  to  pieces  and  been  washed 
away,  it  is  found  abundantly  on  the  surface.  All  the  ubme  ores  are 
worked,  more  or  less  extensively,  for  the  furnaces  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  state.  Like  the  coal,  the  iron  in  e\ery  part  of  Kentucky 
is  very  accessible.  The  iron  district  covers  about  20,000  square 
miles,  penetrated  in  every  direction  by  navigable  streams,  and 
everywhere  accompanied  by  the  fuel  necessary  for  its  reduction  In 
auumher  of  local  it  res  veins  of  lead  ore  have  been  found  in  the  blue 
limestone,  but  nowhere  yet  in  such  abundance  as  to  justify  mining 
operations.  The  cliff  limestone  and  the  cavernous  limestone  do  not 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  developed  in  Kentucky  to  furnish  any  rich 
veins  of  this  metal.  Many  salt  springs  or  licks  are  found  in  the 
state.  The  early  deposits!  rocks  were  laid  down  in  shallow  waters, 
and  absorbed  considerable  quantitlesof  salt  from  the  brine,  in 
time,  springs  impregnated  with  this  saline  deposit  found  their  way 
to  the  surface,  usually  in  some  marshy  valley.  Thither  the  herbiv- 
orous mammals  naturally  resorted  to  lick  the  salt,  which  had  crys- 
tallized around  the  springs.  As  this  practice  must  have  continued 
for  many  thousands  of  years,  vast  quantities  of  the  remains  of  th(  •-<> 
animals  are  found  in  the  vicinity  erf  these  springs.  The  most  re 
markable  locality  of  this  kind  is  at  Big  Bone  Lick,  in  Boone  county. 
Here  a  large  number  of  hoi, cm,  perfectly  sound  and  well  preserved, 
have  hern' dug  up;  the  skeletons  of  the  buffalo  and  deer,  and  below 
those  of  tin;  elephant,  the  mastodon   and  mammoth,  the   fossil  elk 

and  a  Species  Of  musk  ox,  are  among  t  hose  that  have  been  exhumed. 

Tin1  mineral  spring*  are  numerous  and  various,  some  of  them  con- 
taining considerable  quant itce of  sulphur.  Hydraulic  limestone 
is  found  in  many  place- in  I  he  stale,  and  almost  a 'ways  whereshalej 
argillaceous  layers  alternate  with  beds  of  limestone  Gypsum  hae 
nol  yet  hem  developed  in  anv  large  quantities,  although  found  in 
many  places.  Nitrates  an-  yet  io  be  obtained  from  the  limestone 
caves,  but  the  manufacture  of  nil  re  from  them  is  not  now  profitable. 

Silver  ore  has  been  found  near   i  'uniherland  Falls,      The  caverns  of 

the  state  form  one  of  Its  peculiar  and  most  interesting  features. 
Mammoth  Cave  Is  the  mosl  widely  known  of  the  thousands  in  the 
state, though! possibly  nol  the  largest        These  i  avee  occur  through. 

Si  q  art  icle  on  Ma  m  moth 
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oat  the  entire  extent  of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  covering  a 

-  [uare  miles.    Tbey  are  numerous  in  the  re 

..  drained  by  the  Green  river  and  its  affluents,  and  it  is  generally 

believed  that  they   underlie  almost  the  whole  distrh  t.    In  some  lo- 

calitiea  the  roofs  of  the  caverns  have  given  away,  precipitating 

tracts  from  50  to  150  feet  in  diameter,  to  the  floor  of  the  cavern,  of- 

len  2(0  or  300  feet  below.     In   some  instance?  these  sink  holes  be- 

dly  fi;led  with  water;  in  others  the  shrubs  and  trees  con- 

tiuue  to  grow. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  state  is  somewhat  variable,  but  on 
the  whole  m  1  and  pleasant.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
about 55°  Fabx.  In  winter  the  mercury  occasionally  falls  to  zero, 
and  even  below;  while  in  summer  it  rises  to  94°,  and  at  times  to  100°. 
Winter  usually  continues  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  begin- 
■  i  1 .  "hut  tht*  snows  are  light  and  seldom  remain  long  on 
gronnd.  Kentucky  lies  in  the  district  where  the  annual  rainfall 
is  about  fifty  inches,  and  its  average  annual  rainfall  for  thirty  years 
wii-  Therainfall  is  greatest  iu  the  Cumberland  moun- 

tains. 

Soils  and  Vegetation.— As  the  last  glacial  period  did  not  extend 
its  sheet  of  ice  over  Kentucky,  but  stayed  its  coarse  a  few  miles 
nurih  of  the  Ohio  river,  the  state  has  not  the  same  gravelly  soils 
which  characterize  the  country  where  the  glacier  deposited  the 
debris  of  widely  separated  rocks.  The  soil  of  the  entire  blue  grass 
region  may  be  called  a  soil  of  immediate  derivation,  as  it  is  formed 
by  the  disintegration  of  the  rocks  of  the  blue  limestone  formation. 
The  atmospheric  waters,  always  containing  carbonic  acid  and  other 
solvents,  have  gradually  dissolved  the  upper  layers  of  the  lime- 
stone in  the  long  course  of  geological  time;  leaving  the  earthy 
residuum  to  constitute  the  soil.  This  process,  still  continually 
going  on,  while  it  makes  the  water  of  all  the  springs  and  wells  of 
this  region  very  hard,  from  the  quantity  of  dissolved  limestone  it 
contains,  is  also  the  principal  means  by  which  the  bluegrass  soil 
measurably  maintains  its  productiveness.  For  the  shelly  blue 
limestone  is  rich  iu  the  mineral  elements  necessary  to  vegetable 
growth,  and  the  watery  solution  of  them  is  continually  pervading 
the  soil.  But  this,  favored  soil  presents  other  conditions  of  fertil- 
ity r;i rely  found  naturally  associated.  It  is  almost  perfectly 
under-drained  by  theclifts  and  caverns  in  the  Silurian  limestone  on 
which  it  rests.  It  has  a  subsoil  more  rich  in  mineral  fertilizers  than 
ait  is  itself.  Notonly  is  its  chemical  composition  suitable  to  pro- 
ductiveness, but  the  fineness  of  its  texture  give-  to  it  great  power 
of  absorption  of  the  gases  and  vapors  of  the  atmosphere  for  the 
food  of  plants,  while  its  great  porosity  allows  excess  of  water  to 
penetrate  it  with  the  greatest  facility.  Added  to  these  conditions, 
a  favorable  climate  and  suitable  meteorological  conditions,  com 
bine  to  complete  its  productiveness.  The  earliest  pioneers  to  Ken- 
tucky spoke  of  the  wonderful  luxuriance  of  its  vegetable  growth 
especially  in  what  has  since  been  called  the  "Bl-uegrass  Region:" 
and  yet,  although  more  than  a  hundred  years  have  elapsed,  and 
this  -oil  has  iu  many  localities  been  severely  taxed  by  the  mcessa;  I 
production  of  crops,  it  still  exhibits  an  almost  unprecedented  fer- 
tility, manifested  not  only  in  the  enormous  growth  of  its  staple  and 
ie  products,  but  in  the  finer  development  of  the  animals, 
ion  of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone  owes  its  fertility, 
which  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  bluegrass  country,  to  the  same 
cause-  the  disintegration  of  fossiliferous  limestone.  These  two 
districts  embrace  aDout  three-sevenths  of  the  area  of  the  state.  The 
rest  of  the  soil  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  grain  and 
the  best  grasses.  The  soils  underlaid  by  the  beds  between  the  blue 
limestone  and  the  carboniferous  formations  are  of  average  fertility. 
Within  the  carboniferous  areas  the  soils  are  well  adaptor!  both  for 
tobacco  and  fruit  culture.  With  proper  care  they  will  produce  any 
crops  suited  to  this  climatic  belt.  But  all  these  lands  require  a 
fair  quantity  of  manure,  which  the  bluegrass  country  does  not 
need.  The  varions  kinds  of  forests  in  Kentucky  manifest  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  soils. 

Probably  two-thirds  of  the  state  is  still  covered  by  virgin  forests 
of  valuable  timbers.    On  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone  there  are 
grand  forests  on  the  uplands  of  the  blue  ash  (Fraxinus  quadran- 
the  black  walnut  (Juglans  nigra).    In  other  locali- 
ties are  found  the  yellow  poplar  {Liriodendron  iulipifcra  ,  white 
Alba),  and  the  hickories.    Rich  but  less  fertile  si 
rests  of  beech  (Fagus  ferrugincat.     In  the  sandsu 
tsts  are  of  oak,  of  which  there  are  six  or  seven  species. 
Other  trees  on  the  lower  rocks  of  the  lower  Silurian  formation  are 
the  black  ash  {Fraxinus  sambuci/olia)  and  the  shell-bark  hickory 
(Carva  alba).    The  open  park-,  which  form  so  unique  a  feature  of 
the  binegrass  country,  are  principally  of  the  sugar  mapli       I  ei 
saccharmum),  blue  ash,  pig-nut   hickory  (cgtabra),  black  walnut, 
mulberry    (Moms  rubra),  box  elder   (Negundo  aceroides),  hack 
berry     (Cettis    occidentals   ,    buckeye    (Aesculus  glabra):  honey 
Gleditsckia  triacanthus) ,  and  Kentucky  coffi 
.    In  the  richer  lowlands  are  extensive  forests  of  the  tulip 
■ii hi    -  Liquidambar  styracifiua  i.     The  cypress 
i  Taxodium  distichum)  is  fonnd  in  the  ewampe   of  the  boi 
ern  purr  ol  Limited   areas  of  pine  (Pinus  milis)  occur 

in  the  m  -   district  of  Eastern    Kentucky.    The  above 

named  species  constitute  the  raosf  important  forest  treee  inthi 
when  the  state  was  firs!  settled  bj  the  whites,  a  tract  of 
r,000  square  miles,  known  as  the  "Barrens,"  lying  between 
Driver  and  the  Tennessee  line,  and  e  85th  and 

87th  meridians,  whs  open  prairie  land  having  no  trees  except  along 
earns.    Here  only  the  roots  of  certain  hardy  trees  had  with 
e  annual  burning  of  the  grass  by  the  Indians.     On  the  eup- 
of  these  fires,  thesaplings  springing  from  these  roots  rood 
gr.-w  into  trees,  and  tins  region  soon  became  densely  wooded  wher- 
ever it  was  not  under  cultivation. 

Agriculture.— Agriculture  has  been  the  chief  occunation  ofthe 
people  of  Kentucky  since  its  first  settlement  b;   Virg  oin   rad  Mar- 


land  agriculturalists.    Kentucky  should  be  one  of  the  best  agricul 
tural  states  in  the  Unkn  tse  of  the  great  extent  ot  veryierjjle 

soil,  its  capacity  for  producing  a  great  diversity  of  crops, 'and  its 
excellent  facilities  for  conveying  its  crops  to  the  best  mark  | 

tit  since  1810.  Kentucky  has  always  taken  first  rank  anion-/  the 
states  in  one  or  more  cereal  productions.  Still,  these  greal 
tages  have  not  been  so  fully  utilized  as  they  might  have  been,  and 
while  Kentucky's  position  is  very  creditable,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  state  will  soon  take  the  place  in  agricultural  production  that  be- 
longs to  it.  Kentucky  is  the  principal  tobacco  growing  state  in  the 
Union.  Over  a  third  of  the  total  yield  in  the  United  States  durin^ 
the  year  1880  was  credited  to  Kentucky.  Hemp  has  been  raised  in 
Kentucky  ever  since  its  tir.-t  settlement,  especially  on  the  bluegrass 
lands.    The  yield  for  3880  was  about  15.000  tons. 

The  following  table  gives  the  farm  statistics  of  Kentucky  for  the 
census  years  1850-1880: 
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Following  is  a  table  giving  eei;sral  statistics  of  agriculture  for 
the  state  of  Kentucky  in  the  census  j-ears  1S5O-1880: 
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KENTUCKY 


Tbo  Kentucky  bred  horses  are  known  the  world  over  This  pre- 
eminence  in  the  raisins  of  line  stock  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
excellence  of  the  blue  grass  pasture  lands,  to  the  water,  and  to  the 
climate. 

Manufactures—  Kentucky  is  far  behind  many  of  the  other  6tates 
in  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  manufactures,  although  it  possesses 
the  best  and  most  lasting  water  powers  m  the  world,  and  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  coal  to  generate  steam.  The  greatest  increase  within 
a  few  years  has  been  in  the  manufacture  of  corn  whisky.  In  1880, 
there  were  5,323  mechanical  and  manufacturing  establishments  in 
the  state,  employing  a  capital  of  £15.813.039.  The  total  number  of 
operatives  employed  was  37,391,  of  whom  30,949  were  males  above 
18  years,  3.529,  females  above  15  years,  and  2.913  were  children  and 
youths.  The  toial  amount  paid  in  wages  during  the  year  was  $11,- 
65i  sit;  the  value  of  materials  was  S4T.4G1.S9U;  thevalueof  products 
was  $75,483,377. 

Railways.— la  1841,  there  were  but  28  miles  of  railroad  in  the  state, 
and  there  was  no  increase  until  after  1848.  The  first  road  built  was 
in  1831-1834,  from  Frankfort  to  Lexington.  The  most  important 
road  at  the  present  time  is  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  having  a 
length  of  436  miles.  In  1886  *  the  total  length  of  line  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  6tate  was  2,763  miles ;  the  length  of  line  operated  was 
1.934  milesithe  capital  stock  was  $75,195,472:  the  bonded  debt. 
$11 1,569,254;  the  unfounded  debt,  52,795,708;  the  cost  of  railroad  and 
equipment,  $158,543,588.  The  gross  earnings  from  all  sources  were 
Sll.N89.225;  the  net  earnings,  $4,653,894. 

Population.— In  1880  the  population  was  1,618,690.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  population  at  each  census.  1790-1890. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 1 


61, 
179, 
324. 
434, 
517. 
590. 
761, 
919 
1,098 
1,377 
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271,451 
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1,155, 
1,321, 
1,648, 


*  32. 

*  93, 
*168, 

293, 
352, 
400, 
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592, 
665 
832, 


*  28, 

*  85, 
*155, 

275, 
335, 
3T9 
479 
563, 
655, 

816. 


923      . 

915    .. 

432  ... 

L25 

833  ... 

,740  . . . 

675     949,652 

363  1,095.885 

336  1,257,613  6&398 

100  1,589,173  59,517 


SI. 420 
59,799 


*  Whites  only,  enumerated. 
1890,   the  whole  population  is  1.870,000. 

In  1880,  there  were  41.2  persons  to  the  square  mile.     The  follow- 
ing cities  and  towns  had  a  population  exceeding  -J,U00  in  1880 


OwenBboro' 6.231 

Henderson  5,365 

Maysville 5.220 

Bowling  Green 5.114 

Ilopkinsville 4,229 


Louisville 132,759 

Covington 29,720 

Newport 20,433 

Lexington 16,656 

Paducab 8,036 

Frankfort 6,985 

Frankfort  is  the  state  capital. 

Government,  Taxation, etc.—  The  present  constitution  of  Kentucky 
was  adopted  in  1850.  The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  auditor, 
attorney-general,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  are 
elected  by  the  people  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  governor  can- 
not be  his  own  successor.  Senators.  38  in  number,  are  elected  from 
Bingle  districts  for  four  years,  one-half  every  two  years.  Repre- 
sentatives, 100  in  number,  are  elected  for  two  years  from  single 
districts.  Sessions  of  the  Assembly  are  biennial.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state.  There  are  also  circuit, 
county  and  justices1  courts.  Kentucky  is  entitled  to  eleven  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  For  the  year  ending  October  10,  1880,  the 
gross  receipts  were  $2,445,404,  and  the  gross  expenditure,  82,379,343. 
On  July  1,  1897,  Kentucky  had  a  funded  debt  of  8680,394,  and  an  un- 
funded debt  of  $500,000,  but  as  the  state  had  $530,650  in  a  sinking 
fund,  it  is  practically  out  of  debt.  The  amount  raised  by  taxation 
in  the  year  ending  July  1,  1887,  was  $2,851, 12b;  the  amount  of  real 
taxable  property  as  assessed  was  $351,157,0113;  of  personal  property. 
$166,057,238;  the  taxation  on  ■?100  was  47' »  cents.  During  the  year 
1885-86,  the  state  expended  8700,790  on  its  public  schools 

History. — Kentucky  was  first  explored  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  rare, 
about,  the  middle  or  the  eighteenth  century,  It  then  formed  a  vast 
hunting  ground,  upon  which  the  savage  tribes  of  the  south  and 
north  killed  the  elk  and  buffalo,  and  occasionally  encountered  each 
other  in  bloody  i  onflicl  No  permanent  settlements  existed  within 
its  borders.  Its  dark  forests  and  cane  thick. 'is  separated  the  In- 
dian tribes  of  the  Cherokees,  Creeks  and  Catawbas  of  the  south, 
from  the  host  He  tribes  of  Sbawaueee,  DeJawares  and  Wy  an  dots  or 
the  north.  Each  and  all  of  these  tribes  encountered  the  Anglo 
American  pioneer,  and  fiercely  disputed  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  certain,  however,  that  these  were  not  the  original  occu- 
pants  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Ancienl  monuments  of  deep  interest,  hut  as  yet  imper- 
fectly Investigated,  speak,  In  txnmistaken  language,  of  araceof 
men  who  preceded  the  rude  tribes  encountered  bj  Boone  and  Pin- 
ley.     Their  origin,  language    and    history  are   buried  in  darkness, 

which,  perhaps,  may  neverbe  dispelled;  bui  the  few  vestiges  they 
have  i-it  behind  them  enable  Q8  to  affirm  with  confidence,  that 
they  far  surpassed  the  rude  tribes  which  succeeded  them,  in  arts, 
civilization  and  knowledge,    They  had  worked  the  copper  mines  of 

[it,  and  wee  in  possession  ol  cop  pet  tools  for  use  upon  wood 

*Fiom  Poor's  Mannai  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States, 
for  1887. 


and  stone.  Theirpipes,  and  elaborately  fashioned  household  uten- 
sils of  clay,  are  far  above  the  rude  and  clumsy  contrivances  of 
their  successors;  while  their  large  fortifications,  constructed  of 
solid  masonry,  and  artificially  contrived  for  defence  aud  conveni 
ence,  show  that  they  had  foes  to  resist,  and  that  they  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  military  art  How  long  they  inhabited  the 
country,  whence  they  come,  whither  they  have  gone,  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  decide.  In  relation  to 
time,  we  can  only  affirm  that  the  fortifications  and  cemeteries 
which  have  been  examined,  are  certainly  more  than  eight  hundred 
years  old,  but  how  much  older  they  may  be,  can  only  beconjectured, 
In  1769,  Daniel  Boone,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  then  living  in  North 
Carolina,  led  a  company  of  men  into  Kentucky  and  established  a 
settlement  where  now  is  Boonesboro'.  In  1770.  Col.  James  Knox, 
with  a  party  called  the  "  Long  Hunters,"  explored  the  middle  aud 
southern  regions  of  Kentucky.  In  1773,  Captain  Thomas  Bullitt 
led  a  party  of  surveyors  down  the  Ohio  to  the  falls.  During  this 
expedition  many  surveys  were  executed  in  Kentucky,  and  large 
portions  of  the  country  explored  with  a  \  lew  to  future  settlement. 
Within  the  next  four  or  five  years  other  pioneers  settled  in  the  ter- 
ritory, and  among  them  such  men  as  Harrod,  Henderson,  Kenton, 
Calloway  and  Logan,  all  of  whom  identified  themselves  with  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  state.  On  May  23,  1775,  the  settlers. 
most  of  whom  were  from  Virginia,  mel  at  Boonesboro'  and  in  con- 
vention organized  themselves  as  the  "Assembly  of  Transylvania," 
They  passed  laws,  established  courts  and  enrolled  a  militia  force- 
but  the  Virginia  legislature  declared  their  acts  null  aud  void. 
though  grants  of  land  were -made  to  these  pioneers.  In  1776.  Ken- 
tueky  was  formed  into  a  county  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia;  em- 
bracing ill  that  country  between  the  Big  Sandy  river  and"  the  Mis 
sissippl.  The  county  thus  became  entitled  to  a  separate  county 
court,  two  justices  of  the  peace,  a  sheriff,  constables,  coroner  and 
militiaofficers.  In  the  springof  1777  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
held  its  first  sitting  at  Harrodsburgh.  During  the  Revolutionary 
war  the  settlers  increased  rapidly  iu  number.  Encounters  With  the 
Indians  were  frequent,  and  the  set  tiers  had  to  go  constantly  armed. 
On  August  19,  1782,  Major  McGary  led  160  men  in  a  fierce  assault 
upon  a  band  of  about  600  Indians,  near  Blue  Lick  Springs.  The 
white- were  routed.  Colonel  Boone,  who  was  prominent  in  the 
encounter,  lost  a  son  in  it.  Sixty  other  whites  were  killed.  In  the 
spring  of  1783,  Kentucky  was  erected  into  a  district,  and  a  Court  of 
Criminal,  as  well  as  civil  jurisdiction,  coextensive  with  the  district, 
wa-  erected.  In  1748,  the  people  of  the  district  urged  that  they 
might  be  recognized  as  a  state  and  that  Kentucky  might  thus  be- 
come .in  independent  member  of  the  Confederacy  Repeated  con- 
ventions were  held  in  1785,  1786  and  1787,  and  in  1785  the  Virginia 
legislature  passed  an  ordinance  granting  a  separate  organization, 
but  with  conditions  that  caused  discontent  and  delay.  In  January, 
1787,  a  convention  was  called,  iu  which  the  people  agreed  to  forma 
state  and  adopt  a  constitution.  But  Virginia  interposed  obstacles 
and  the  Spanish  viceroy  iu  Louisville  and" emissaries  from  Canada, 
attempted  to  draw  away  the  district  from  its  allegiance  to  the 
Union.  Just  when  the  prospect  seemed  fair  for  a  settlement  of  the 
difficulties  with  Virginia  the  intelligence  was  brought  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  been  accepted '"and  ratified, 
that  the  old  Congress  bad  declined  to  act  upon  the  petition  of  Ken 
tucky.  aud  had  referred  the  question  to  the  new  government.  A  con- 
vention—the  eighth— assembled  in  July.  1790,  aud  formally  accepted 
the  Virginia  act  of  separation,  which  thus  became  a  compact  be- 
tween Virginia  and  Kentucky.  A  memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  Congress,  was  adopted  in  December.  1790. 
Washington  strongly  recommended  to  Congress  to  ad- 
mit Kentucky  into  the  In.  on.  On  the  4th  of  February,  1791,  an  act 
forihat  purpose  had  passed  both  houses,  and  received  the  signature 
of  the  President.  In  December,  1791,  the  ninth  and  last  con 
was  elected,  which  assembled  at  Danville,  in  April  following,  and 
formed  the  first  constitution  of  Kentucky— under  which  Kentucky 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  ae  a  Btate  on  June  l  1792.  At  this  time 
the  population  was  about  74,100.  Within  the  next  ten  years  it  in- 
creased .'lit  i  per  cent.  In  the  war  of  1812,  Kentucky  took  an  honora- 
ble part,  though  she  suffered  B  heavy  lose  in  the  defeat  at  the  river 
Raisin,  and  in  the  barbarous  maBsacre  which  followed  it.  and  800  of 
her  besl  citizens  were  sacrificed  in  the  miserably  managed  attempt 
to  relieve  Fort  Meigs.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  civil  history 
of  Kentucky  is  memorable  for  the  dreadful  monetary  derangement, 
which  led  to  the  passage  of  the  relief  laws  and  gave  rise  to  the  most 
embittered  and  violent  conflict  of  parties  which  has  ever  occurred 
in  Kentucky.  The  contest,  known  as  the**  Old  Court  and  New 
Court  Controversy  '  virtually  involved  the  question  of  repudiation 
of  a  debt  of  doubtful  legality  by  the  state,  it  was  at  length  de- 
cided by  the  maintenance  of  the  state's  obligations,  though  they 
bad  been  obtained  by  fraud,  in  1820  the  total  population  of  Ken- 
|  tucky  was  565,317,  an  increase  of  36Vfi  per  cent  since  1810.  In  the 
Mexican  war,  the  state  sent  13,700  men  to  the  field  in  response  t 
the  governor's  call  for  5,0C0.  In  this  war  the  gallant  conduct  of 
Kentucky's  troops  won  them  lasting  renown.  In  the  late  civil  war 
Kentucky  attempted  to  maintain  a  neutral  position.  On  April  itf, 
1861,  the  govornor  refused  to  Furnish  the  troops  di  manded  by  the 
Federal  Government  After  the  Invasion  of  the  southern  tr< 
August,  1861,  the  legislature,  after  n  verj  exciting  discussion,  gave 
its  adhesion  to  the  Union,  November  27,  1861.    The  Federal  forces 

held  the  *ta;e  almost  continually  from  the  beginnmi;  to  c  1 . ■ 
the  war,  and  91,900  men.  in  all.  Were  recruited  from  It  for  the  Fed 
eral armies.  The  state  Furnished  the  battlefields  For  several  a<  tions, 
such  as  those  of  Mill  Spring,  Perryville  and  Richmond.  About  KV 
000  Kentuekians  joined  the  Confederate  forces.  The  state  Buffered 
from  the  passage  of  targe  forces  of  hostile  troops  across  its  terri- 
tory, and  from  repeated  rials  into  and  through  the  state.  At'tlie 
close  of  the  war.  the  laws  passed  during  the  excitement  of  those 
times  were  wiped  from  the  statute  book,  and  the  governor  led  public 
sentiment  in  the  effort  to  granl  practical  amnesty  for  the  past, 
Kentucky  refused  to  ratify  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amend 
ments  to  the  constitution.  ( E£,  11.  v  i 
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KEN'YOX,  Llotd  Kelvyon,  Lord  (1732-1802),  an 
English  lawyer  and  lord  chief-justice  of  England,  was  de- 
scended by  his  father's  side  from  an  old  Lancashire  family, 
and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  small  proprietor 
in  Wales.  He  was  born  at  Gredington,  Flintshire,  5th 
October  1732.  After  studying  five  years  at  Ruthin  gram- 
mar school,  he  was  in  his  fifteenth  year  articled  to  an 
attorney  at  Xantwich,  Cheshire.  In  1750  he  was  entered 
a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  and  in  1756  was  called 
to  the  bar.  As  for  several  years  he  was  left  almost  un- 
employed, he  utilized  his  leisure  in  taking  notes  of  the 
cases  argued  iu  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  which  he  after- 
wards published.  Through  answering  the  cases  of  his 
friend  John  Dunning,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton,  he 
gradually  became  known  to  the  attorneys,  after  which  his 
Buccess  was  so  rapid  that  in  17S0  he  was  made  king's 
counsel,  his  promotion  being  assisted  to  some  extent  through 
his  friendship  with  Thurlow.  He  manifested  conspicuous 
ability  in  the  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  at  the  trial 
of  Lord  George  Gordon,  but  his  speech  was  so  deficient  in 
tact  that  the  verdict  Of  acquittal  was  solely  due  to  the 
extraordinary  and  brilliant  effort  of  Erskine,  the  junior 
counsel.  Through  the  influence  of  Lord  Thurlow,  Kenyon 
in  September  17S0  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Hindoo,  and  in  April  1782  he  was,  through 
the  same  friendship,  appointed  attorney-general  in  Lord 
Buckingham's  administration,  an  office  which  he  also  con- 
tinued to  hold  under  Pitt.  In  1784  he  received  the  master- 
ship of  the  rolls,  and  was  created  a  baronet.  His  position 
at  the  bar  had  been  achieved  chiefly  by  hard  work,  a  good 
knowledge  of  law,  and  several  lucky  friendships.  As  an 
advocate  he  was  not  only  deficient  in  manner  and  in  ability 
of  statement,  but  frequently  made  striking  blunders  from 
want  of  tact.  As  his  rough  and  irritable  temper  had  also 
gained  bim  several  enemies,  his  elevation  in  1788  to  the 
lord  chief-justiceship  as  successor  to  Lord  Mansfield  was  by 
no  means  popular  with  the  bar.  The  same  year  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Kenyon  of  Gredington.  On 
the  bench  he  not  unfrequently  displayed  a  capricious  and 
choleric  temper  towards  both  the  pleaders  and  his  brother 
judges.  Still  he  proved  himself,  not  only  an  able  lawyer, 
but  a  judge  of  rare  and  inflexible  impartiality.  The  de- 
cisions of  no  other  judge  in  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench 
have  been  more  seldom  overruled,  but,  as  they  were  accom- 
panied with  only  a  very  imperfect  and  short  statement  of  his 
reasons,  his  judgments  are  of  little  value  as  expositions  of 
the  principles  of  law.  He  died  at  Bath,  4th  April  1802. 
See  Life  by  Hon.  G.  T.  Kenyon,  1873. 

KEOKUK,  chief  city  of  Lee  county,  Iowa,  U.S.,  occupies 
a  lofty  site  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  2  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines  tributary,  and  about 
200  miles  above  St  Louis.  It  is  situated  in  the  extreme 
south-e?.st  corner  of  the  State  (whence  its  name  "gate  city  ") ; 
its  streets  are  spacious,  and  its  houses  handsome,  although 
mostly  of  brick.  Keokuk  contains  several  churches,  a 
medical  college  (founded  in  1849),  a  good  system  of  public 
schools,  and  a  public  library.  Pork-packing,  iron-founding, 
and  smaller  industries  are  carried  on.  The  city  is  at  the 
junction  of  seven  railways,  which,  with  its  advantages  of 
water  communication,  bring  it  an  important  trade.  A 
canal,  9  miles  in  length,  round  the  lower  rapids  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  formerly  obstructed  the  navigation,  has 
been  constructed  by  the  United  States  Government  at  a 
cost  of  88,000,000.  Keokuk  has  been  a  port  of  entry 
since  1854.     Population  in  1880,  12,117. 

KEPLER,  John  (1571-1630),  one  of  the  founders  of 
modern  astronomy,' was  born,  December  27,  1571,  at  Weil, 
in  the  duchy  of  Wiirtemberg,  of  which  town  his  grandfather 
was  burgomaster.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of  an  ill-assorted 
and  ill-starred  union.     His  father.  Henry  Kepler,  was  a 


reckless  soldier  of  fortune  ;  his  mother,  Catherine  Guklcn- 
mann,  the  daughter  of  a  small  proprietor  of  Leonberg,  had 
a  violent  temper,  unmitigated  by  even  the  rudiments  of 
culture.  Under  these  circumstances  her  husband  found 
campaigning  in  Flanders  under  Alva  a  welcome  relief  from 
domestic  life  ;  and,  after  having  lost  his  fortune  by  a  for- 
feited security  and  tried  without  success  the  trade  of 
tavern-keeping  in  the  village  of  Elmendingen,  he  finally, 
in  1 589,  severed  an  irksome  tie  by  the  desertion  of  his 
family.  The  misfortune  and  misconduct  of  his  parents 
were  not  the  only  troubles  of  youug  Keuler's  childhood. 
He  recovered  from  smallpox  in  his  fourth  year  with 
crippled  hands  and  eyesight  permanently  impaired ;  and  a 
constitution  enfeebled  by  premature  birth  had  to  withstand 
successive  shocks  of  severe  illness.  His  schooling  began 
at.  Leonberg  in  1577 — the  year,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  of 
a  great  comet ;  domestic  bankruptcy,  however,  occasioned 
his  transference  to  field-work,  in  which  he  was  exclusively 
employed  for  several  years.  Bodily  infirmity,  combined 
with  mental  aptitude,  were  eventually  considered  to  indi- 
cate a  theological  vocation  ;  he  was  accordingly,  in  1584, 
placed  at  the  seminary  of  Adelberg,  and  thence  removed, 
two  years  later,  to  that  of  Maulbroun.  A  brilliant  exami- 
nation for  the  degree  of  bachelor  procured  him,  in  1588, 
admittance  on  the  foundation  to  the  university  of  Tubingeu, 
where  he  laid  up  a  copious  store  of  classical  erudition,  aud 
imbibed  Copernican  principles  from  the  private  instructions 
of  his  teacher  and  life-long  friend,  Michael  Maestlin.  As 
yet,  however,  he  had  little  knowledge  of,  and  less  inclina- 
tion for,  astronomy ;  and  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance 
that  he  turned  aside  from  the  more  promising  career  of  the 
ministry  to  accept,  early  in  1594,  the  vacant  chair  of  that 
science  at  Gratz,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Tubingen 
professors  by  the  Lutheran  states  of  Styria. 

The  best-recognized  function  of  German  astronomers  in 
that  day  was  the  construction  of  prophesying  almanacs, 
greedily  bought  by  a  credulous  public,  and  quickly  belied 
by  the  future  they  pretended  to  disclose.  Kepler  thus 
found  that  the  first  duties  required  of  him  were  of  an 
astrological  nature,  and  set  himself  with  characteristic 
alacrity  to  master  the  rules  of  the  art  as  laid  down  by 
Ptolemy  and  Cardan.  He,  moreover,  sought  in  the  events 
of  his  own  life  a  verification  of  the  theory  of  planetary 
influences ;  and  it  is  to  this  practice  that  we  owe  the  sum- 
mary record  of  each  year's  occurrences  which,  continued 
almost  to  his  death,  affords  for  his  biography  a  slight  but 
sure  foundation.  His  thoughts,  however,  were  already 
working  in  a  higher  sphere.  He  early  attained  to  the 
settled  conviction  that  for  the  actual  disposition  of  the 
solar  system  some  abstract  intelligible  reason  must  exist, 
and  this,  after  much  meditation,  he  believed  himself  to 
have  found  in  an  imaginary  relation  between  the  "five 
regular  solids  "  and  the  number  and  distances  of  the  planets. 
He  notes  with  exultation  July  9,  1595,  as  the  date  of  the 
pseudo-discovery,  the  publication  of  which  in  Prodronms 
Dissertalionum  Cosmographicarum  seu  Myslerium  Cosmo- 
graphicum  (Tubingen,  1596)  procured  him  much  fame,  and 
a  friendly  correspondence  with  the  two  most  eminent 
astronomers  of  the  time,  Tycho  Brahe  and  Galileo. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Gratz,  Kepler  contracted  an 
engagement  with  Barbara  von  Miihleck,  a  wealthy  Styrian 
heiress,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  had  already 
survived  one  husband  and  been  divorced  from  another. 
Before  her  relatives  could  be  brought  to  countenance  his 
pretensions,  Kepler  was  obliged  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
Wiirtemberg  to  obtain  documentary  evidence  of  the  some- 
what obscure  nobility  of  his  family,  and  it  was  thus  not 
until  April  27,  1597,  that  the  marriage  was  celebrated. 
In  the  following  year  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  on  assuming 
the  government  of  his  hereditarv  dominions,  issued  an  edict 
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of  banishment  against  Protestant  preachers^and  prufessors. 
Kepler  immediately -fled  to  the  Hungarian  frontier,  but, 
by  the  favour  of  tha  Jesuits,  was  recalled  and  reinstated 
in  his  post.  The  gymnasium,  however,  was  deserted;  the 
noble3  of  Styria  began  to  murmur  at  subsidizing  a  teacher 
without  pupils ;  and  he  found  it  prudent  to  look  elsewhere 
for  employment.  He  first  turned  to  his  native  country ; 
but  his  refusal  to  subscribe  unconditionally  to  the  rigid 
formula  of  belief  adopted  by  the  theologians  of  Tubingen 
permanently  closed  against  him  the  gates  of  his  alma  mater. 
His  embarrassment  was  relieved  by  a  letter  from  Tycho 
Brahe  offering  him  the  position  of  assistant  in  his  obser- 
vatory near  Pragne,  which,  after  a  preliminary  visit  of  four 
months',  he  accepted.  The  arrangement  was  made  just  in 
time;  for  on  August  7,  1600,  he  received  definitive  notice 
to  leave  Gratz,  and,  having  leased  his  wife's  property, 
departed  with  his  family  for  Prague,  September  30.  His 
relations  with  Tycho  were  not  of  an  entirely  agreeable 
character.  The  Danish  astronomer,  though  benevolent, 
was  haughty  and  overbearing ;  Kepler's  natural  irritability 
was  aggravated  by  prolonged  fever,  by  pecuniary  anxieties, 
and  by  domestic  mismanagement.  Nevertheless,  after  one 
violent  quarrel,  smoothed  over  by  mutual  concessions,  they 
maintained  an  amicable  intercourse,  unexpectedly  termi- 
nated by  Tycho's  death,  October  24,  1601. 

A  brilliant  and  prosperous  career  seemed  by  this  event 
to  be  thrown  open  to  Kepler.  The  emperor  Rudolph  It. 
immediately  appointed  him  to  succeed  his  patron  as 
imperial  mathematician,  although  at  a  reduced  salary  of 
500  florins ;  the  invaluable  treasure  of  Tycho's  observations 
was,  after  some  futile  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  heirs, 
placed  at  his  disposal ;  and  the  laborious  but  congenial, 
task  was  entrusted  to  him  of  completing  the  tables  to  which 
the  grateful  Dane  had  already  affixed  the  title  of 
itndolphine.  The  first  works  executed  by  him  at  Prague 
were,  however,  a  homage  to  the  astrologieal  proclivities  of 
the  emperor.  In  De  fundamentis  astrologies  cerlioribits 
(Prague,  1602)  he  declared  his  purpose  of  preserving  and 
purifying  the  grain  of  truth  which  he  believed  the  scieuce 
to  contain.  Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  "  aspects "  and 
"influences"  fitted  excellently  with  his  mystical  concep- 
tion of  the  universe,  and  enabled  him  to  discharge  with  a 
semblance  of  sincerity  the  most  lucrative  part  of  his  pro- 
fessional duties.  Although  he  strictly  limited  his  prophetic 
pretensions  to  the  estimate  of  tendencies  and  probabilities, 
his  forecasts  were  none  the  less  in  demand.  Shrewd  sense 
and  considerable  knowledge  of  the  world  came  to  the  aid 
of  stellar  lore  in  the  preparation  of  "  prognostics  "  which, 
not  unfrequently  hitting  off  the  event,  earned  him  as  much 
credit  with  the  vulgar  as  his  cosmical  speculations  with 
the  learned.  He  drew  the  horoscopes  of  the  emperor  and 
Wallenstein,  as  well  as  of  a  host  of  lesser  magnates;  but, 
though  keenly  alive  to  the  unworthy  character  of  such  a 
trade,  he  made  necessity  his  excuse  for  a  compromise  with 
superstition.  "  Nature,"  he  wrote,  "  which  has  conferred 
upon  every  animal  the  means  of  subsistence,  has  given 
astrology  as  an  adjunct  and  ally  to  astronomy."  He 
dedicated  to  the  cmperot  in  1603  a  treatise  on  the  "great 
conjunction  '  ol  that  year  {Judicium  dt  trigono  igneo)  ; 
and  he  published  his  observations  on  a  brilliant  star  which 
;i['l"  ired  suddenly,  September  30,  1604,  and  remained 
visible  for  seventeen  months,  in  De  stelta  nova  in  pedi 
Serpentarii  (Prague,  1606).  While  sharing  the  opinion 
of  Tycho  as  to  the  origin  of  such  bodiesjjy  condensation 
of  nebulous  matter  from  tho  Milky  Way,  he  attached  a 
mystical  signification  to  tho  coincidence  in  time  and  place 
of  the  sidereal  apparition  with  a  triple  conjunction  of  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 

The  main  task  of  his  life  was  not  meanwhile  neglected. 
This    was  nothing   less   than    the   foundation   of   a   new 


astronomy,  in  which  physical  cause  should  replace  arbitrary 
hypothesis.  A  preliminary  study  of  optics  led  to  the 
publication,  in  1604,  of  his  Astronomieo  pars  optica,  con- 
taining important  discoveries  in  the  theory  of  vision,  and 
a  notable  approximation  towards  the  true  law  of  refraction. 
But  it  was  not  until  1609  that,  the  "great  Martian  labour" 
being  at  length  completed,  he  was  able,  in  his  own  figura- 
tive language,  to  lead  the  captive  planet  to  the  foot  of  the 
imperial  throne.  From  the  time  of  his  first  introduction 
to  Tycho  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the 
orbit  of  Mars,  which,  on  account  of  its  relatively  large 
eccentricity,  had  always  been  especially  recalcitrant  to 
theory,  and  the  results  appeared  in  Astronomia  nova 
atrto.\oy?jTos,  sen  Pltysica  caelesiis  tradita  conamcutariis  de 
motions  stella  Martis  (Prague,  1609).  In  this,  the  most 
memorable  of  Kepler's  multifarious  writings,  two  of  the 
cardinal  principles  of  modern  astronomy — the  laws  of 
elliptical  orbits  and  of  equal  areas — were  established ; ' 
important  truths  relating  to  gravity  were  enunciated,  and 
the  tides  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  lunar  attraction ; 
while  an  attempt  to  explain  the  planetary  revolutions  in 
the  then  backward  condition  of  mechanical  knowledge  pro- 
duced a  theory  of  vortices  closely  resembling  that  after- 
wards adopted  by  Descartes.  Having  been  provided,  in 
August  1610,  by  Ernest,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  with  one 
of  the  new  Galilean  instruments,  Kepler  began,  with 
unspeakable  delight,  to  observe  the  wonders  revealed  by 
it.  He  had  welcomed  with  a  little  essay  called  Dissertatio 
cum  Nuncio  Sidereo  Galileo's  first  announcement  of 
celestial  novelties ;  he  now,  in  his  Dioptrice  (Augsburg, 
1611),  expounded  the  theory  of  refraction  by  lenses,  and 
suggested  the  principle  of  the  "  astronomical  "  or  inverting 
telescope.  Indeed  the  work  may  be  said  to  have  founded 
the  branch  of  science  to  which  it  gave  its  name. 

The  year  1611  was  marked  by  Kepler  as  the  most 
disastrous  of  his  life.  The  death  by  small-pox  of  his 
favourite  child  was  followed  by  that  of  his  wife,  who,  long 
a  prey  to  melancholy,  was  at  last,  July  3,  carried  off  by 
typhus.  In  his  review  of  their  conjugal  life,  remorse  for 
frequent  outbursts  of  impatience  towards  his  shiftless 
though  well-meaning  helpmate  took  the  place  of  regret 
for  her  loss.  Public  calamity  was  added  to  private  bereave- 
ment. On  the  23d  of  May  1611  Matthias,  brother  of  the 
emperor,  assumed  the  Bohemian  crown  in  Prague,  compel- 
ling Rudolph  to  take  refuge  in  the  citadel,  where  he  died 
on  the  20th  of  January  following.  Kepler's  fidelity  in 
remaining  with  him  to  the  last  did  not  deprive  him  of  the 
favour  of  his  successor.  Payment  of  arrears,  now  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  4000  florins.'was  not,  however,  in  the 
desgerate  condition  of  the  imperial  finances,  to  be  hoped 
for;  and  he  was  glad,  while  retaining  his  position  as  court 
astronomer,  to  accept  (in  1612)  the  office  of  mathematician 
to  the  states  of  Upper  Austria.  His  residence  at  Linz 
was  troubled  by  the  harsh  conduct  of  the  pastor  Hitzler, 
in  excluding  him  from  the  rites  of  his  church  on  the 
ground  of  supposed  Calvinistic  leanings — a  decision  con- 
firmed, with  the  addition  of  an  insulting  reprimand,  on  his 
appeal  to  Wiirtemberg.  In  1613  he  appeared  with  the 
emperor  Matthias  before  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  as  the  advo- 
cate of  the  introduction  into  Germany  of  the  Gregorian 
calendar;  but  the  attempt  was  for  the  time  frustrated  by 
anti-papal  prejudice.  The  attention  devoted  by  him  to 
chronological  subjects  is  evidenced  by  the  publication 
about  this  period  of  several  essays  in  which  he  sou- lit  to 
prove  that  the  birth  of  Christ  took  place  five  years  earlier 
than  the  commonly  accepted  date. 

Kepler's  second  courtship  forms  the  subject  of  a  highly 
characteristic  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Baron  Stralendorf, 
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in  whi<_>.  he  reviews  the  qualifications  of  elevet  candidates 
for  his  hand,  and  explains  the  reasons  wlrich  decided  his 
choice  in  favour  of  a  portionless  orphan  girl  named  Susanna 
Reutlinger.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Liuz,  October 
30,  1G13,  aud  seems  to  have  proved  a  happy  and  suitable 
one.  The  abundant  vintage  of  that  year  drew  his  attention 
to  the  defective  methods  in  use  for  estimating  the  cubical 
contents  of  vessels,  and  his  essay  on  the  subject  (Xom 
Stereomclria  Dolfaram,  Liuz,  1G 13)  entitles  him  to  rank 
among  those  who  prepared  the  discovery  of  the  infinitesimal 
calculus.  His  observations  on  the  three  comets  of  161S 
were  published  iu  l)e  Cornells,  contemporaneously  with  tho 
Warmoiiice  Jfiun.li  (Augsburg,  1G19),  of  which  the  first 
lineaments  had  been  traced  twenty  years  previously  at 
Gratz.  This  extraordinary  production  is  memorable  as 
having  announced  tho  discovery  of  the  "third  law" — that 
of  the  sesquiplicate  ratio  between  the  planetary  periods 
and  distances.  But  the  main  purport  of  the  treatise  was 
the  exposition  of  an  elaborate  system  of  celestial  harmonies 
depending  on  the  various  and  varying  velocities  of  the 
several  planet;,  of  which  the  sentient  soul  animating  the 
sun  was  the  solitary  auditor.  The  work  exhibiting  this 
fantastic  emulation  of  extravagance  with  genius  was  dedi- 
cated to  James  I,  of  England,  and  the  compliment  w.is 
acknowledged  with  an  invitation  to  that  island,  conveyed 
through  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  his  own  country,  however,  he  refused  to 
abandon  it,  as  he  had  previously,  in  1G17,  declined  the 
post  of  successor  to  Magini  iu  the  mathematical  chair  of 
Bologna. 

The  insurmountable  difficulties  presorted  by  the  lunar 
theory  forced  Kepler,  after  an  enormous  amount  of  fruitless 
labour,  to  abandon  his  design  of  comprehending  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  heavens  in  one  great  work  to  be  called 
nijiptiicJius,  and  he  then  threw  a  portion  of  his  materials 
into  the  form  of  a  dialogue  intended  for  tho  instruction  of 
general  readers.  The  Epitome  Astronomic  Copernicanx 
(Linz  and  Frankfort,  1GIS-21),  alucid  and  attractive  text- 
book of  Coperuican  science,  was  remarkable  for  the  pro- 
minence given  to  "  physical  astronomy,"  as  well  as  for  the 
extension  to  the  Jovian  system  of  the  laws  recently  dis- 
covered to  regulate  tho  motions  of  the  planets.  The  first 
of  a  series  of  ephemerides,  calculated  on  these  principles, 
was  published  by  him  at  Linz  in  1617  ;  and  in  that  for 
1620,  dedicated  to  Napier,  lie  for  the  first  time  employed 
logarithms.  This  important  invention  was  eagerly  wel- 
comed by  him,  and  its  theory  formed  the  subject  of  a 
treatise  entitled  Chilias  Logarithmorum,  printed  in  1C24, 
but  circulated  iu  manuscript  three  years  earlier,  which 
largely  contributed  to  bring  the  new  method  into  general 
use  in  Germany. 

His  studies,  were,  nowever,  interrupted  by  a  painful 
family  trouble.  The  restless  disposition  and  unbridled 
tongue  of  Catherine  Kepler  his  mother  created  for  her 
numerous  enemies  in  the  little  town  of  Leonberg;  while 
her  unguarded  conduct  exposed  her  to  a  species  of  calumny 
at  that  time  but  too  readily  circulated  and  believed.  As 
early  as  1615  suspicions  of  sorcery  began  to  be  spread 
against  her,  which  she,  with  more  spirit  than  prudence, 
met  with  an  action  for  libel.  The  suit  was,  by  the  con- 
nivance of  the  judicial  authorities,  purposely  protracted, 
and  at  length,  August  5,  1620,  the  unhappy  woman,  then 
in  her  seventy-fourth  year,  was  arrested  on  a  formal  charge 
of  witchcraft.  Kepler  immediately  hastened  to  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  devoted  a  whole  year  to  the  zealous  advocacy 
of  her  cause.  It  was  owing  to  his  indefatigable  exertions 
that,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  she  wa3  acquitted 
after  having  suffered  thirteen  months'  imprisonment,  and 
endured  with  undaunted  courage  the  formidable  ordeal  of 
"  territion."  or  examination  under  the  imminent  threat  of 


torture.     She   survived   her  release   only  a  few    n 
dying  April  13,  1622. 

Kepler's  whole  attention  was  now  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  new  tables.  "Germany,"  he  wrote,  "does  not 
long  for  peace  more  anxiously  than  I  do  for  their  publica- 
tion." Financial  difficulties,  however,  combined  with  civil 
and  religious  convulsions,  long  delayed  the  accomplishment 
of  his  desires.  From  June  24  to  August  29,  162G,  Linz 
was  besieged,  and  its  inhabitants  reduced  to  the  utmost 
straits  by  bands  of  insurgent  peasants.  The  pursuit  of 
science  needed  a  more  tranquil  shelter ;  and  accordingly, 
on  the  raising  of  the  blockade,  Kepler  obtained  permission 
to  transfer  his  typts  to  Ulm,  where,  in  September  1G27, 
the  liudolphine  Table*  were  at  length  given  to  the  world. 
Although  by  no  means  free  from  errors,  their  value  appears 
from  the  fact  that  they  ranked  for  a  century  as  the  best  ai  1 
to  astronomy.  Appended  were  tables  of  logarithms  and 
of  refraction,  together  with  Tycho's  catalogueof  777  stars, 
euhrged  by  Kepler  to  1005. 

The  work  of  Kepler's  life  was  now  virtually  completed, 
but  not  so  its  vicissitudes.  His  claims  upon  the  insolveut 
imperial  exchequer  amounted  by  this  time  to  1 2,000  florins. 
The  emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  too  happy  to  transfer  the 
burden,  countenanced  an  arrangement  by  which  Kepler 
entered  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Friedland  (Wallensteiu), 
who  assumed  the  full  responsibility  of  the  debt.  In  July 
1G2S  Kepler  accordingly  arrived  with  his  family  at  Sagau 
in  Silesia,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  printing  of  his 
ephemerides  up  to  the  year  1636,  and  whence  he  issued, 
in  1G29,  a  Notice  to  the  (furious  in  Things  Celestial,  warning 
astronomers  of  approaching  transits.  That  of  Mercury  was 
actually  seen  by  Gassendi  in  Paris,  November  7,  1631 
(being  tho  first  passage  of  a  planet  across  the  sun  ever  ob- 
served);  that  of  Venus,  predicted  for  the  6th  of  December 
following,  was  invisible  iu  western  Europe.  Wallen 
stein's  promises  to  Kepler  were  but  imperfectly  fulfilled. 
In  lieu  of  the  sums  due,  he  offered  him  a  professorship  at 
Bostock,  which  Kepler  declined,  being  unwilling  to  com- 
promise his  claim.  An  expedition  to  Batisbou,  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  his  case  to  the  Diet,  termi- 
nated his  life.  Shaken  by  the  journey,  which  he  had  per- 
formed entirely  on  horseback,  he  was  attacked  with  fever, 
and  died  at  Batisbon,  November  15  (N.  S.),  1630,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  An  inventory  of  his  effects 
found  among  his  papers  showed  him  to  have  been  possessed 
of  no  inconsiderable  property  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It 
is  true  that  he  had  often  been  severely  straitened  ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  his  complaints  on  the  subject  were 
to  some  extent  exaggerated.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  five, 
and  by  his  second  seven  children,  of  whom  only  two, 
a  son  and  a  daughter,  reached  maturity. 

The  character  of  Kepler's  genius  was  one  of  which  it  is  especially 
difficult   to   arrive  at  a  just  estimate.     His  irresistible   tendency 
towards  mystical  speculation  formed  a  not  loss  fundamental  quality 
of   his  mind   than   its   strong  grasp  of  positive   scientific  truth. 
Without  assigning  to  each  element  its  due  value,  no  sound  compre- 
hension of  his  modes  of  thought  can  be  attained.     His  idea  of  the 
uuiverse  was  essentially  Pythagorean  and  Platonic.    Ke  started  with 
the  conviction  that  the  arrangement  of  its  parts  must  correspond 
with  certain  abstract  conceptions  of  the  beautiful  and  harmonious. 
His   imagination,    thus   kindled,    animated   him   to  thus. 
labours  of  which  his  great  discoveries  were  the  fruit.    His  demonstra- 
tion that  the  planes  of  all  the  planetary  orbits  pass  through  tho 
centre  of  the  sun,  coupled  with  his  clear  recognition  of  the 
the  moving  power  of  the  system,  entitles  him  to  rank  as  tin-  founder 
of  physical  astronomy.     But  the  fantastic  relations  imagined  by  him 
of  planetary  movements  and   distances  to   musical 
geometrical  constructions   seemed   to   himself  disco 
admirable  than  the  achievements  which  have  secured  his  lasting 
fame.    Outside  the  boundaries  of  tho  solar  sy.-l  ■   ■  physical 

side  of  his  genius,  no   longer  held  in  check  by  experienci     I  illy 
itself.    The  Keplerian  like  the  Pythagorean  co  moa  was 
threefold,  consisting  of  the  centre,  or  sun.  the  Burface,   being  the 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  intermediate  Bpace,  filled  with 
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ethereal  matter,     it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  regarded  the 

stars  as  so  many  sues      He  -motes  indeed  the  opinion  of  Giordano 

Bruno  to  that  effect,  but  with  dissent.     Among  his  hap] 

tures  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  sun's  axial  rotation,  pi 

by  him  as  the  physical  cause  of  the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  anil 

soon  after  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  sun-spots  ;  the  su 

of  a  periodical  variation  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  ;  and  the 

explanation  as  an  effect  of  a  solar  atmosphere   of  the  radiance 

observed  to  surround  the  totally  eclipsed  sun. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  without  surprise  the  colossal  amount 
of  work  accomplished  by  Kepler  under  numerous  disadvantages. 
His  health  was  uncertain,  his  powers  of  calculation  indifferent, 
his  interruptions  numerous,  his  cares  at  times  overwhelming. 
But  his  iron  industry  counted  no  obstacles,  and  secured  for  him  the 
highest  triumph  of  genius,  that  of  having  given  to  mankind  the 
best  that  was  in  him.  In  private  character  he  was  amiable  and 
affectionate  ;  his  generosity  in  recognizing  the  merits  of  others 
secured  him  against  the  worst  shafts  of  envy  ;  and  a  life  marked  by 
numerous  disquietudes  was  cheered  and  ennoUed  by  sentiments  of 
sincere  piety. 

Kepler's  extensive  literary  remains,  purchased  by  the  empress 
Catherine  II  in  1724  from  some  Frankfort  merchants,  and  long 
inaccessibly  deposited  in  the  observatory  of  Pulkowa,  have  at  length 
been  completely  brought  to  light,  und'er  the  able  editorship  of  Dr 
Ch.  Frisch,  in  the  first  complete  edition  of  Kepler's  works.  This 
important  publication  (Joannis  Keplcri  opera  omnia,  Frankfort, 
1358-71,  8  vols.  8vo)  contains,  besides  tbe  works  already 
enumerated  and  several  minor  treatises,  a  posthumous  scientific 
satire  entitled  Joh.  Kcpplcri  Somnium  (first  printed  in  1634),  and  a 
vast  mass  of  his  correspondence.  A  carelul  biography  is  appended, 
founded  mainly  on  his  private  notes  and  other  authentic  documents. 

The  reaqer  may  also  usefully  consult  Reaschle.  Kepler  und  die  Astronomie, 
Frankfort,  1S71;  Goebel,  Ueber  Kepler'i  astronomuche  Ansehauungev,  Halle, 
1871;  Apelt,  Johann  Kapler's  asfrononristjie  IVeltanstcht,  Leifsic.  1*49;  Drelt- 
Bchwert,  Johann  Kepler's  Leben  und  Wirktn,  Stuttfiait,  1831  ;  W.  Foi  ster,  Johanit 
Ktpttr  und  die  Barnwnie  der  Spftdren,  Berlin,  18C2;  K.  Won,  awhichtt  der 
in,-,  !luii:ch,  1877.  (A.  M.  C.) 

KERAK,  a  town  of  Syria,  situated  about  10  miles  east 
of  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  summit  of  a 
rocky  hill  some  3000  feet  above  sea-level.  It  stands 
upon  a  platform  forming  an  irregular  triangle  with  sides 
of  800  to  1000  yards  in  length,  and  separated  by  deep 
ravines  from  the  higher  encircling  ranges  on  all  sides 
except  one,  where  a  narrow  neck  connects  it  with  a  neigh- 
bouring hill.  The  whole  place  was  formerly  surrounded 
by  a  wall  with  five  towers,  with  only  two  entrances  through 
tunnels  in  the  side  of  the  cliff.  The  town  is  an  irregular 
mass  of  about  six  hundred  flat  mud-roofed  houses.  The 
Christian  quarter  contains  the  Greek  church  of  St  George; 
and  the  present  mosque  still  bears  marks  of  its  Christian 
origin.  On  the  north-west  is  the  tower  or  castle  of  Bibars 
(see  vol.  vii.  p.  755),  with  an  inscription  bearing  his  name. 
The  great  castle  at  the  southern  angle  was  built  as  a  crusad- 
fortress  about  1131.  Relics  of  the  Roman  occupation 
of  Kerak  have  been  found.  The  inhabitants  are  estimated 
at  8000,  of  whom  about  one-fourth  are  Greek  Christians. 
They  are  fierce  and  truculent ;  and,  though  they  were  for- 
merly renowned  for  hospitality,  their  rapacious  treatment 
of  their  European  visitors  has  brought  them  into  very  bad 
repute. 

Kerak  is  the  ancient  Kir-Harcseth  or  Kir-Moab  (2  Kings  iii.  25  ; 
Isa.  xv.  1,  xvi.  7).  The  name  Kerak  (Syriac  Karka,  fortress)  is  as 
old  as  2  Mace.  xii.  17.  In  crusading  times  Kerak  was  a  highly 
important  point.  In  1188  it  wns  captured  by  Saladin  (vol.  vii. 
p.  768),  nna  under  his  dynasty  the  town  prospered.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  Kerak  was  governed  by  a  powerful 
sheikh,  paying  nominal  homage  to  tie-  Wahhaby  kingdom  ;  it  is 
now  Hi--  i  isidenoe  of  a  Turkish  official  and  garrison  under  the  wdly 
of  Jerusalem,  but  the  authority  of  the  government  is  weak.  A 
considerable  trade  is  rarriod  oil  by  merchants  from  Hebron. 

See  Burckhardt'a   Syria,    1822,  p.  377  sq.;  Tristram's  Land  of 
Moab,  1873  ;    l.adeker-Socin's  Handbook;  Lo  Quien,  'V.  Chr.,  iii 
730. 

KEIIBELA,  or  MESHHED-rJoSEIN,  n  town  of  .-Viatic 
Turkey,  in  tbe  vilayet  of  Baghdad,  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
and  well-cultivated  district  about  GO  miles  south-south-west 
of  Baghdad,  and  about  20  miles  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
from  which  a  very  ancient  canal  extends  to  it.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  dilapidated  brick  wall  24  feet  high,  and  con- 
tains a  line  market-place,  with  one  broad  street  leading  to 


the  governor's  residence.  The  other  streets  are  narrow  and 
dirty.  Of  the  five  mosques  in  the  town  the  largest  is  the 
mosque  of  Hosein  with  a  large  gilded  dome  and  minarets ; 
it  contains  the  tomb  of  Hosein,  son  of  the  caliph  'Aly  (see 
Aeabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  25S),  whose  sanctity  makes  Kerbela  in 
the  eyes  of  Shiites  less  sacred  only  than  Mecca.  Some 
200,000  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Islam  journey  annually  to 
Kerbela,  many  of  them  carrying  the  bones  of  their  relatives 
to  be  buried  in  its  sacred  soil.  The  moulfahs,  who  fix  the 
burial  fees,  derive  an  enormous  revenue  from  the  faithful. 
At  one  time  Kerbela  was  an  inviolable  sanctuary  for 
criminals,  but  it  has  ceased  to  be  so  since  1843,  when  the 
inhabitants  revolted  against  the  Turks,  and  were  reduced 
with  great  slaughter.  The  enormous  influx  of  pilgrims 
naturally  creates  brisk  trade  in  Kerbela  aud  the  towns  on 
the  route  thither, — a  fact  which  makes  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment anxious  not  to  divert  the  stream  elsewhere,  as  some 
years  ago  was  partially  done  by  sanitary  and  other  regula- 
tions. The  population,  necessarily  fluctuating,  was  esti- 
mated in  1878  at  60,000  ;  Mr  Clements  Markham,  writing 
in  1874,  put  it  at  20,000. 

KERGUELEN'S  LAND,  Keeouelen  island,  or 
Desolation  Island,  an  island  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  to 
the  south-east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  south-west  of 
Australia,  and  nearly  half-way  between  them.  To  the  south 
is  Heard  Island,  and  west-north-west  the  Crozets  and  the 
Marion  Group.  Kerguelen  lies  between  48°  39'  and  49° 
44'  S.  lat.,  and  68°  42'  and  70°  35'  E.  long.  Its  extreme 
length  is  about  85  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  79,  but 
the  area  is  only  about  2050  square  miles.  The  island  is 
throughout  mountainous,  presenting  from  the  sea  in  some 
directions  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  jagged  peaks.  The 
various  ridges  and  mountain  masses  are  separated  by  steep- 
sided  valleys,  which  run  down  to  the  sea,  forming  deep 
fjords,  so  that  no  part  of  the  interior  is  more  than  12 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  chief  mountain  peaks  are  Mount 
Ross  (G120  feet),  Mount  Richards  (4000),  Mount  Crozier, 
(3258),  Mount  Wyville  Thomson  (3160),  Mount  Hooker 
(2G00),  Mount  Moseley  (2400).  The  coast-line  is  extremely 
irregular,  many  of  the  fjords  being  bounded  by  long,  steep 
rocky  promontories.  These,  at  least  on  the  north,  east, 
and  south,  form  a  series  of  well-sheltered  harbours ;  as  the 
prevailing  winds  are  westerly,  the  safest  anchoring  ground 
is  on  the  north-east.  Christmas  Harbour  on  the  north  and 
Royal  Sound  on  the  south  are  Doble  harbours,  the  latter 
with  a  labyrinth  of  islets  interspersed  over  upwards  of  20 
miles  of  landlocked  waters.  Tho  scenery  is  generally 
magnificent,  and  often  singularly  picturesque.  A  district 
of  considerable  extent  in  the  centre  of  the  island  is  occupied 
by  snowfields,  whence  glaciers  descend  east  and  west  tc; 
the  sea.  The  whole  island,  exclusive  of  the  snowfields, 
abounds  in  freshwater  lakes  and  pools  in  the  hills  and  lower 
ground.     Hidden  deep  mudholes  are  frequent. 

Kerguelen's  Land  is  of  undoubted  volcanic  origin,  the  prevailing 
rock  being  basalt,  Bomctiniea  intersected  by  trip,  and  indeed  an  active 
volcano  and  hot  springs  are  said  to  exist  on  the  south-west  of  the 
island.  Judging  from  the  abundant  fossil  remains  of  trees,  tin 
must  at  one  time  have  been  thickly  clothed  with  woods  and  other 
vogctation,  of  which  it  has  no  doubt  been  denuded  by  volcanic 
action  and  submergence,  and  possibly  1<\  chango  "t  climate.  It 
presents  evidences  of  having  at  one  time  been  subjected  to  po 
glociation,  and  to  subsequent  immersion  and  immenso  denudation. 
The  soundings  made  by  the  "Challenger"  and  "Gazelle."  and  the 
affinities  which  in  certain  respects  exist  between  the  islands,  aei  in 
to  point  to  the  existence  at  one  time  of  an  extensive  hind  in  this 
quarter,  of  which  ICcrguclcli,  Trinec  Edward's  Ni  :iols,  the  do  eta, 
81  Paul,  .mil  Amsterdam  aro  the  remains.  The  Korcuelen  i  !  tcnu 
rises  in  many  parts  to  within  1500  fathoms  of  the  surface  of  tin  soa. 
Beds  of  coal' and  of  red  earth  are  found  ;it  some  pieces.  The  sum- 
mits of  the  flat-topped  lulls  about  Betsy  Cove,  in  the  south 
the  island,  are  formed  of  caps  ol  basal  1  Sir  J.  I").  Hooker  points  out 
tie, i  tin-  vegetation  of  R  Land  must  he  of  great  antiquity, 

and  may  have  ori  pnalVt  reached  it  from  the  American  continent  ; 
it  has  no  affinities  with  Africa;    The  present  climate  is  not  favourallc. 
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to  permanent  vegetation  :  the  island  lies  within  the  belt  of  rain  of 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  is  reached  by  no  drying  winds  ;  its  tem- 
perature is  kept  down  by  the  surrounding  vast  expanse  of  sea  ;  and 
it  lies  within  the  line  of  the  cold  Antarctic  drift.     The  tempera- 
ture i",  however,  very  equable.     During  the  transit  expedition,  the 
lowest  winter  temperature   was  seldom  less   than  32",  while  the 
summer  temperature  occasionally  approached  70°.     Tempests  and 
squalls  are  frequent,  and  the  weather  is  rarely  calm.     On  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountains  a  rank  vegetation  exists,  which,  from  the 
conditions  just  mentioned,  is  constantly  saturated  with  moisture.    A 
rank  grass,  Fcstuca  Cook-ii,  grows  thickly  in  places  up  to  300  feet,  with 
Azorclla,  Colula  pi  umom,  &c.    Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  enumerates  twenty- 
one  speciesof  flowering  plants,  and  seven  of  ferns,  lycopods,  and  Char- 
accx;  at  least  seventy-four  species  of  mosses,  twenty-five  of  Hcpatkas, 
and  sixty-one  of  lichens  are  known,  and  there  are  probably  many 
more.     Several  of  the  marine  ami  many  species  of  freshwater  algre 
are  peculiar  to  the  island.     The  characteristic  feature  of  the  vege- 
tation, however,  is  the  Kergnelen  cabbage  (Pringlca  antiscorbutica), 
a  perennial  cruciferous  plant,  in   appearance   somewhat   like   the 
garden  cabbage.    This  cabbage  and  Azorclla  are  found  growing  at  a 
height  of  1000  feet,  while  on  the  higher  rocks  a  very  handsome  con- 
spicuous lichen  (Ncuropogon  Taylori),  of  a  mingled  bright  sulphur- 
yellow  and  black  colour,  is  found  abundantly.     Fur  seals  arc  still 
found   in   Kergnelen,    though   their  numbers  havo   been  greatly 
reduced  by  reckless  slaughter.     One  of  the  most  characteristic  ani- 
mals of  the  island  is  the  sea  elephant  (Macrorhinus  Iconinus),  which 
is  found  in  considerable  abundance  even  far  up  the  streams  that 
flow  into  the  fjords.     The  sea-leopard  (Ogmorrhtmis  tcptonyx)   is 
pretty  abundant  on  the  coasts.     All  parts  of  the  coast  and  even  tho 
lower  slopes  are  covered  with  penguins  of  various  species,  mainly 
the  Johnny  penguin  (Pygoscclis  lazniala),   rock-hopper  (Eudyples 
saltotor),   and   king   penguin   (Aplcnodytcs   longirostris).      A   teal 
{Qucrqualula  Eatoni)   peculiar    to  Kergnelen   and   the  Crozets  is 
also  found  in  considerable  numbers,  and  crowds  of  petrels,  especi- 
ally the  giant  petrel  (Ossif<-aga  gigantca),  Halobacna  aerulca,  and 
Prion  desolalus  frequent  the  island,  as  also  skuas,  gulls,  sheath- 
bills  (Chionis  viiiwr),  albatross,  terns  (Sterna  virgata  ?),  cormorants 
(Phalacrocorax  verrucosus),  and  Capo  pigeons.     The  island  shelters 
a  considerable  variety  of  insects,   many  of  them  with  remarkable 
peculiarities  of  structure,  and  with  a  predominance  of  forms  in- 
capable of  flying.     The  island  is  frequented  by  sealers  and  whalers, 
but  has  no  permanent  inhabitants.      Kerguelen's  Land  was  dis- 
covered by  the  French  navigator  Kerguelen  Tremarec  (born  1745, 
diod  1797),  on  February  13,  1772,  and  partly  surveyed  by  him  in 
the  following  year.     It  was  subsequently  visited  by  Captain  Cook, 
and  also  by  Sir  James  C.  Ross  in  1840  in  the  "Erebus"  and  "Terror." 
It  has  occasionally  formed  a  refuge  for  shipwrecked  sailors.     The 
"  Challenger"  spent  some  time  at  the  island,  and  its  staff  visited  and 
surveyed  various  parts  of  it  in  January  1S74.     Later  in  the  same 
year  it  was  occupied  for  several  months  (October  1874  to  February 
1875)  by  the   expeditions  sent  from  England,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus.     Still  the  interior 
is  all  but  unexplored,  and  we  have  only  vague  notions  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  coast.     The  Admiralty  chart  is  based  chiefly 
on  mining  surveys  and' information  obtained  from  whalers. 

Literature. — Narratives  of  the  voyages  of  Kerguelen,  Cook,  find  Sir  James  Ross; 
Narrative  of  the  Wreck  of  the  "  Favourite  "  on  the  Island  of  Desolation,  edited 
by  W.  B.  Clarke,  M.D.;  Hooker's  Flora  Antarctica  ;  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  16S,  con- 
taining account  of  the  collections  made  in  Kercuelcn  by  the  English  transit  of 
Venus  expedition  In  If '4-75  ;  articles  by  Sir  Wyvillo  Thomson  In  Good  Words, 
November  and  Dt  comber  1874;  H.  N.  Moseley's  Notes  bit  a  Naturalist  in  the 
"Challenger";  Lord  George  Campbell's  hog  Letters  from  the  "Challenger";  W. 
J.  J.  Spry's  Cruise  of  the  •'  Chalfenjer"  ;  Rev.  S  J.  Perry's  Notes  of  a  Voyage  to 
Kerguelen. 

KERK.UK,  or  Kerkook,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  vilayet  of  Baghdad,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Khasa  Tshai,  about  HO  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Baghdad. 
A  suburb,  Mahalle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  which 
is  spanned  by  a  bridge,  contains  the  residence  of  the 
pasha.  The  citadel  stands  east  of  the  river  upon  an  artificial 
mound,  130  feet  high,  which  in  Niebuhr's  time  was  still 
surrounded  by  an  earthen  rampart.  The  citadel  hill  is 
the  residence  of  the  old  Nestorians,  now  adherents  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Round  the  foot  of  this  hill  run  the 
dirty,  crooked,  and  narrow  streets  of  the  lower  town,  with 
their  flat-roofed,  ugly  houses,  built  partly  of  wood  and 
partly  of  stone.  The  only  large  building  is  occupied  by 
the  bazaar,  with  passages  one  hundred  paces  long.  Owing 
to  its  position  at  the  junction  of  several  routes,  Kerkuk 
has  a  brisk  transit  trade  in  hides,  Persian  silks  and  cottons, 
colouring  materials,  fruit,  and  timber,  on  the  way  from 
Suleimanieh  to  the  north.  The  natural  warm  springs  at 
Kerkuk  are  used  to  supply  baths.  The  surrounding 
country  is  fertile  and  well-cultivated ;  the  petroleum  and 
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naphtha  springs  near  the  town  are  its  most  valuable  com- 
mercial resource.  Till  lately  the  petroleum  was  used  as 
fuel  by  the  Turkish  steamers  on  the  Tigris ;  but  English 
coal  has  now  superseded  it.  The  official  designation  of 
Kerkuk  is  Shahr  Zul.  The  inhabitants,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  in  number,  are  chiefly  Mohammedan 
Kurds ;  there  is  a  Jewish  quarter  beneath  the  citadel. 
The  reputed  sarcophagi  of  Daniel  and  the  Hebrew  children 
are  shown  in  one  of  the  mosques. 

Kerkuk   is  the  ancient  metropolitan  city  Karki  a'  Beth   Sluk 
("  fortress  of  the  house  of  Seleucia  "). 
See  G.  Hoffmann,  Syr.  Aktcn  Pcrs.  Martyrer,  Leips.,  1880. 

KERMAN.     See  Kirman. 

KERMANSHAH.     See  Kirmanshahan. 

KERMES  (Arabic,  hirmis),  a  crimson  dye,  now  super- 
seded by  cochineal,  obtained  from  Coccvs  ilicis,  L.  (Coccus 
vermilio,  G.  Planchon),  an  hemipterous  insect  found  in 
Spain,  Italy,  the  south  of  France,  and  other  parts  of  tho 
Mediterranean  region,  feeding  on  Quercus  cocci/era,  a  small 
shrub  from  2  to  5  feet  high.  The  discovery  of  the  animal 
nature  of  kermes  is  due  to  Emeric,  Garidel,  and  Cestoni. 
Until  the  year  1714  it  was  thought  to  be  a  gall  or  ex- 
crescence. 

Like  other  members  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs, 
the  female  kermes  insect  is  wingless,  and  furnished  with  a 
beak  or  sucker  attached  to  its  breast,  by  which  it  fixes 
itself  immovably  on  its  food  plant,  and  through  which  it 
draws  its  nourishment.  The  male  insect  is  unknown,  two 
insects  mistaken  for  it  being,  according  to  Planchon,  para- 
sitic hymenoptera  of  the  chalcidian  group,  living  in  the 
kermes  grains.  In  the  month  of  May,  when  full  grown, 
the  insects  are  globose,  6  to  7  millim.  in  diameter,  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  and  covered  with. an  ash-coloured 
powder.  They  are  found  attached  to  the  twigs  or  buds  by 
a  circular  lower  surface  2  millimi  in  diameter,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  narrow  zone  of  white  cottony  down.  At 
this  time  there  are  concealed  under  a  cavity,  formed  by 
the  approach  of  the  abdominal  wall  of  the  insect  to  the 
dorsal  one,  thousands  of  eggs  of  a  lively  red  colour,  and 
smaller  than  poppy  seed,  which  are  protruded  and  ranged 
regularly  beneath  the  insect.  At  the  end  of  May  or  the 
beginning  of  June  the  young  escape  by  a  small  orifice, 
near  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  parent.  They  are 
then  of  a  fine  red  colour,  elliptic  and  convex  in  shape, 
but  rounded  at  the  two  extremities,  and  bear  two  threads 
half  as  long  as  their  body  at  their  posterior  extremity.  At 
this  period  they  are  extremely  active,  and  swarm  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  all  over  the  food  plant,  -and  in  tho 
course  of  two  or  three  days  attach  themselves  to  fissures  in 
the  bark  or  buds,  but  rarely  to  the  leaves.  In  warm  and 
dry  summers  the  insects  breed  again  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  according  to  Emeric,  and  then  they 
are  more  frequently  found  attached  to  the  leaves.  Usually, 
however,  they  remain  immovable  and  apparently  unaltered 
until  the  end  of  the  succeeding  March,  when  their  bodies 
become  gradually  distended  and  lose  all  trace  of  abdominal 
rings.  They  then  appear  full  of  a  reddish  juice  resembling 
discoloured  blood.  In  this  state,  or  when  the  eggp  are 
ready  to  be  extruded,  the  insects  are  collected.  In  some 
cases  the  insects  from  which  the  young  are  ready  to  escape 
are  dried  in  the  sun  on  linen  cloths — care  being  taken  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  young  from  the  cloths  until  tbey 
are  dead.  The  young  insects  are  then  sifted  from  the 
shells,  made  into  a  paste  with  vinegar,  and  dried  on  skins 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  the  paste  packed  in  skins  is  then 
ready  for  exportation  to  the  East  under  the  name  of  "  pate 
d'ecarlate." 

In  the  pharmacopueia  of  the  ancients  kermes  triturated 
with  vinegar  was  used  as  an  outward  application,  espe- 
cially in  wounds  of  the  nerves.     From  the  9th  to  the  16th 
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century  this  insect  formed  an  ingredient  in  the  "  confectio 
alkermes,"  a  well  known  medicine,  at  one  time  official  in 
the  London  pharmacopceia  as  an  astringent  and  corroborant 
in  doses  of  20  to  CO  grains  or  more.  Syrup  of  kernies  was 
also  prepared.  Both  these  preparations  have  now  fallen 
into  disuse,  the  latter  being  replaced  by  the  syrup  of 
cochineal. 

To  dye  spun  worsted  with  kermes,  tne  material  is  first 
boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  bran  in  water,  and  then  for 
two  hours  in  a  fresh  bath  containing  one-fifth  of  Roman 
alum  and  one-fifth  of  tartar,  to  which  "sour  water"  is 
commonly  added.  It  is  then  taken  out  and  laid  in  a 
linen  bag  for  some  days  in  a  cool  place.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  full  colour  it  is  then  put  in  a  warm  bath  as  at  the 
first  boiling,  the  bath  containing  as  much  kermes  as  is  equal 
to  three-fourths  or  even  the  whole  weight  of  the  worsted 
used.  For  cloth  one  fourth  less  of  the  6alt  and  kermes 
was  required.  The  colour  imparted  by  kermes  has  much 
less  bloom  than  the  scarlet  made  with  cochineal,  hence  the 
former  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

Mineral  kermes  is  an  amorphous  tersulphide  of  antimony, 
prepared  by  a  variety  of  processes,  and  containing  a  variable 
proportion  of  teroxide  of  antimony  and  sometimes  a  little 
alkaline  antimonite.  The  oldest  method  cousists  in  boiling 
the  finely  powdered  sulphide  with  a  solution  of  an  alkaline 
carbonate  and  leaving  the  hot  filtered  solution  to  cool,  the 
kermes  being  deposited  on  cooling.  Iu  another  method 
dilute  nitric  acid  was  added  to  the  alkaline  solution  to 
precipitate  the  kermes  mineral.  Mineral  kermes  is  a  brown 
red  powder  becoming  blackish-grey  when  washed  with 
boiling  water.  By  fusion  and  slow  cooling  it  is  converted 
into  a  clay-like  mass  devoid  of  crystalline  structure,  iu 
which  it  differs  essentially  from  the  pure  amorphous  sul- 
phide. 

See  G.  Plnuchoii,  Le  Kermes  dit  ClUnt,  Montpellici,  1864 ,  Watu's 
Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  L  p.  330-33,  iii.  p.  446;  Gniclin,  Hand- 
book of  Chemistry,  iv.  p.  340-49;  Lewis,  Matcri-i  Mediea,  1784, 
pp.  71,  365;  Mcmorais  sobrc  la  grant  Kermes  tie  Espiiltt,  Madrid, 
1788;  Adams,  Paulas  JSgincta,  iii.  ISO;  Beckinanu.  History  of 
Inventions. 

KERNER,  Justinus  Andreas  (1786-1862),  a  German 
poet  and  medical  writer,  was  born  in  Ludwigsburg,  Wiir- 
temberg,  on  the  18th  of  September  1786.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  Latin  school  of  Ludwigsburg  and 
in  the  cloister  school  of  Maulbronn.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  who  was  an  upper  bailiff  and  government  councillor 
in  Ludwigsburg,  Jverner  was  obliged  to  accept  a  position 
in  a  cloth  manufactory ;  but  in  1804,  aided  by  Pastor 
Conz,  who  had  some  reputation  as  a  poet,  he  was  able  to 
enter  the  university  of  Tubingen,  where  he  studied  medicine. 
At  Tubingen  ho  mado  the  acquaintance  of  Uhland,  who  was 
about  his  own  age ;  and  the  two  young  men  encouraged 
each  other  in  their  first  efforts  in  poetry.  Having  com- 
pleted his  studies  in  1S09,  Kerner  spent  some  time  in 
travel.  In  1815  he  received  a  medical  appointment  in 
Gaildorf,  and  in  1819  was  transferred  to  Weinsberg,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  Weinsberg  is  a  pretty  little 
town  in  Wiirtemberg,  and  was  formerly  a  free  imperial  city. 
Here  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  is  said  tr  have  besieged  the 
castle  of  Count  Welf ;  and,  according  to  the  well-known 
legend,  the  women,  having  obtained  permission  to  retire 
with  their  most  valuable  possessions,  stumbled  out,  each 
with  her  husband  on  her  back.  Kerner  built  a  house 
under  the  shadow  of  the  castle  ("  AVeibertreue  ") :  and 
through  his  exertions  measures  were  taken  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ruins  and  tho  layiug  out  of  the  surrounding 
grounds  in  public  gardens.  He  also  occupied  himself  with 
(he  history  of  the  town,  and  published  a  work  in  two 
volumes  describing  The  Storming  of  Weiusbeie;  in  1525. 
He  was  troubled  with  an  affection  of  the  eyes,  and  becom- 
ing alnv  st  blind  be  resigned  his  office  and  medical  practice 


in  1851  He  died  on  the  21st  of  February  1862.  Kerner 
takes  rank  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  Swabian  school  of 
poets,  who  had  in  some  respects  a  close  affinity  to  the 
Romantic  school,  but  aimed  at  greater  simplicity  and 
clearness. 

He  nttractcd  attention  by  his  Peiseschatlen  eondem  Sehaltenspuler 
Lax  (1811),  awl  co-operated  with  L' bland,  Schwab,  and  other  writer's 

in  producing  tlic  Pocliscltcr  Jlmanaeh  (1812)  and  tlie  Dcutschcr 
li-'ctttcrirnlil  1 1S13I.  hi  1S26  lie  issued  a  collection  of  his  poems,  to 
which  he  added  many  ueu-  lyrics  in  subsequent  editions.  He  also 
published  two  other  volumes  of  poetry,  Drt  letzte  Blutenslrauss 
(1852,  and  IVinhrbliilen  (1859).  His  lyrics  arc  remarkable  for  the 
intermingling  of  quaint  humour  and  delicate  pathos,  while  in  bis 
ballads,  which  are  written  with  gica*  spirit  and  in  a  thoroughly 
popular  tone,  he  prefers  to  represent  buch  scenes  of  honor  and 
mystery  as  the  romantic  school  delighted  in.  He  devoted  much 
study  to  abnormal  conditions  of  the  brain,  and  wrote  several  popular 
woiks  on  animal  magnetism  and  kindred  subjects.  Of  more 
importance  than  these  labours  were  his  investigations  on  the  in- 
fluence of  sebacic  acid  on  animal  organisms,  and  his  work  Das 
WUdbad  im  Kuuigrcich  IViirtembcrg.  In  his  Bilderbuch  avs 
meiner  Knabcnzcit  he  gave  a  vivid  and  interesting  description  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  youth.  Sec  K.  llayer  in  the  Album  Sclacib- 
ischcr  Didder,  and  D.  Strauss,  Klciue  Schriflcn. 

KERRY,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Muuster,  between  51°  41'  aud  52°  23'  N.  lat.,  and 
botwecn  9°  7'  and  10°  30'  W.  long.,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  N.  by  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon, 
which  separates  it  from  Clare,  E.  by  Limerick  and  Cork, 
and  S.E.  by  Cork.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south 
is  00  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  58 
miles.  The  area  comprises  1,159,358  acres,  or  1811 
square  miles. 

Gtolorjy. — Kerry,  with  its  combination  ot  mountain,  sea, 
and  plain,  possesses  some  of  the  finest  scenery  of  the  British 
Islands.  The  portion  of  the  county  south  of  Dingle  Bay 
consists  of  mountain  masses  intersected  by  valleys  formed 
by  narrow  bands  of  carboniferous  rocks.  These  masses 
are  composed  chiefly  of  red  and  green  sandstones,  grits, 
and  slates,  with  beds  of  conglomerate  in  which  are  some- 
times found  pebbles  of  bright  red  jasper.  The  formation 
is  almost  entirely  unfossiliferous,  but  on  the  Geological 
Survey  maps  it  is  marked  as  Old  Red  Sandstone.  At  one 
time  the  mountains  were  covered  by  a  great  forest  of  fi.-, 
birch,  and  yew,  which  was  nearly  all  cut  down  to  be  mad<5 
use  of  in  smelting  iron,  and  the  constant  pasturage  of  cattle 
prevents  the  growth  of  young  trees.  In  the  north-east, 
towards  Killarney,  the  formation  rises  abruptly  from  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  rocks  into  the  rugged  range  of 
Macgillicuddy's  Reeks,  the  highest  summit  of  which, 
Carntual,  has  a  height  of  3414  feet.  The  next  highest 
summit  to  Carntual  is  Caper,  3200  feet,  and  several  others 
are  over  2500  feet.  Lying  between  the  precipitous  sides 
of  the  Tornies,  the  Purple  Mountains,  and  the  Reeks  is  the 
famous  gap  of  Dunloe.  A  small  portion  of  country  at  the 
south-west  of  the  Dingle  promontory  is  occupied  by  Upper 
Silurian  strata,  which  iu  the  middle  of  the  promontory  are 
covered  by  vast  strata  of  grits,  slates,  and  sandstones 
known  as  the  Dingle  beds,  but  of  unkuown  age.  This 
formation  attains  at  Brandon  Hill  a  height  of  3127  feet. 
Resting  unconformably  on  these  beds  are  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  strata  wbicli  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
montory and  also  a  small  tract  of  country  at  Kerry  Head. 
The  remainder  of  Kerry  is  occupied  by  the  Coal-measures 
which  are  separated  from  the  mountain  masses  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone  by  a  narrow  and  irregular  band  of  Carboniferous 
Limestone  or  Carboniferous  Slate,  which  abounds  in  fossils. 
The  Coal-measures,  which  rest  conformably  on  the  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone,  form  a  succession  of  undulating  hills  rising 
sometimes  to  a  height  of' over  1000  feet.  All  the  three 
measures  of  coal  are  represented,  but  the  seams  of  coal  are 
very  thiii,  and  the  workable  portions  are  outside  the  limits 
of  the  county.     In  the  upper  part  of  the  Kenmaro  vidley 
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some  copper  veins  occur  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  but 
they  are  workable  only  when  they  enter  the  limestone. 
Silver  with  zinc  and  lead  with  zinc  are  fou-nd  in  a  few 
places.  In  the  coal  formation  there  are  some  veins  both 
of  iron  and  lead.  The  Valentia  flags  and  slates  are 
largely  exported  to  England.  Amethysts  were  at  one  time 
obtained  near  Kerry  Head. 

Coast  Line.—  The  sea-coast,  which  for  the  most  part  is 
wild  and,  mountainous,  is  much  indented  by  inlets,  the 
largest  of  which,  Tralce  Bay,  Dingle  Bay,  and  Kcnmare 
River,  lie  in  synclinal  troughs,  the  anticlinal  folds  of  the 
ror/ks  forming  extensive  promontories.  Between  Kenmarc 
River  and  Dingle  Bay  the  land  is  separated  by  mountain 
rid"es  into  three  valleys.  The  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
between  Dingle  Bay  and  Tralee  Bay  is  very  precipitous, 
and  Mount  Brandon,  rising  abruptly  from  the  ocean,  is 
skirted  at  its  base  by  a  road  from  which  magnificent  views 
are  obtained.  From  near  the  village  of  Ballybunion  to 
Kilconey  Point  near  the  Shannon  there  is  a  remarkable 
succession  of  caves,  which  have  evidently  been  excavated 
by  the  sea.  The  principal  islands  arc  the  picturesque 
•Skelligs,  Valentia  Island,  and  the  Blasquct  Islands. 

Rivers  and  J.nkes. — The  principal  rivers  arc  the  Black- 
water,  which,  rising  in  the  Dunkcrran  mountains,  forms 
for  a  few  miles  the  boundary  lino  between  Kerry  and  Cork, 
and  falls  into  the  Kcnmare  River;  the  Ruaughty,  which 
with  a  course  resembling  the  arc  of  a  circle  falls  into  the 
head  of  the  Kcnmare  liiver;  the  Inny  and  rcrta,  which 
flow  westward,  the  one  into  Ballinskellig  Bay  and  the  other 
into  Valentia  Harbour;  the  Flesk,  which  flows  northward 
through  the  lower  lnke  of  Killarney,  after  which  it  takes 
the  name  of  the  Latino,  and  flows  north-westward  to  Dingle 
Bay  ;  the  Cara,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Dunkerran, 
and  after  forming  several  lakes  falls  into  Castlemaine 
Harbour ;  the  Maine,  which  Hows  from  Castle  Island  south- 
westwards  to  the  sea  at  Castlemaine  Harbour,  receiving  in 
its  course  the  northern  Flesk,  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
that  divide  Cork  from  Kerry ;  and  the  Fealc,  Gale,  and 
Brick,  the  junction  of  which  forms  the  C'ashin,  a  short 
tidal  river  which  flows  into  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon. 
The  lakes  of  Kerry  are  not  numerous,  and  none  of  them 
are  of  great  size,  but  those  of  Killarney  form  one  of  the 
most  important  features  in  the  striking  and  picturesque 
mountain  scenery  amidst  which  they  are  situated.  (Sec 
Killarney.)  The  other  principal  lakes  in  the  county  arc 
Lough  Currane  near  Ballinskellig,  and  Lough  Cara  near 
Castlemaine  Harbour.  Near  the  summit  of  Mangerton 
Mountain  an  accumulation  of  water  in  a  deep  hollow  forms 
what  is  known  as  the  Devil's  Punchbowl,  the  surplus  water, 
after  making  a  succession  of  cataracts,  (lowing  into  Lough 
Kittane  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  There  are  chalybeate 
mineral  springs  near  Killarney,  near  Valentia  Island,  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Inny  ;  sulphurous  chalybeate  springs 
near  Dingle,  Castlemaine,  and  Tralce  ;  and  a  saline  spring 
at  Magherybeg  in  Corkaguiney,  which  bursts  out  of  clear 
white  sand  a  little  below  high  water  mark. 

Climate  ami  Agriculture. — Owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  and 
the  height  of  1  lie  mountains,  the.  climate  is  very  moist  nml  unsuit- 
able for  the  growth  of  cereals,  but  it  is  so  mild  even  in  winter  that  the 
iiastnrago  on  tlic  mountains  retains  perpetual  greenness.  Arliutux 
nml  other  trees  indigenous  to  warm  climates  grow  in  the  oj>cu  air, 
anil  several  floworiug  plants  are  found  which  are  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  northern  parts  of  tho  county  the  land  is  generally 
coarse  and  poor,  except  in  the  valleys,  whero  a  rich  soil  has  been 
formed  by  rocky  deposits.  In  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  mlleys  there 
arc  many  very  fertile  regions,  and  several  extensive  districts  now 
covered  by  bog  admit  of  easy  reclamation  so  as  to  form  very  fruitful 
soil,  but  other  tracts  of  boggy  land  scarcely  promise  a  profitable 
return  for  labour  expended  on  their  reclamation.  The  lower  slopes 
of  the  mountains  aflbrd  a  very  ricli  pasturage  for  cattle  even  in 
winter,  while  large  .locks  of  sheep  and  goats  graze  on  the  upper 
ridges. 

Aceording  to  the  classified  summary  of  owners  for  1876  there  were 


no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  proprietors  w1k>  possessed  upwards  cf 
10,000  acres,  and  ten  possessed  upwards  of  20,000  acres,  yjz.,  Francis 
(.'.  liland,  25,576  ;  Sir  Edward  Denny,  Baronet,  21,479  ;  Robert 
Dniuimond,  29,780;  Edward  ISouchicr  Hartopp,  24,222;  Henry 
A.  Herbert,  47,238  ;  earl  of  Kenmarc,  91,080;  mnrepiisof  Lansdowne, 
94,983  ;  earl  of  Listowel,  25,964  ;  Kichard  Mahonoy,  26,173  ;  Lord 
Ycutry,  93,029.  Altogether  the  number  of  owners  was  1116, 
possessing  1,153,373  acres,  nt  an  annual  valuation  of  £283,198.  Of 
the  owners  637,  or  57  per  cent.,  possessed  less  than  1  acre,  the  total 
possessed  by  these  owners  beingonly  172  acres.  The  average. annual 
v.'tluatioir  was  4s.  lOd.  per  acre. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  the  various  classes  of 
holdings  in  1350  and  1880:— 


I  Acre. 

net  ween 
1  nml  5 
Acres. 

Between 

.',.-mil  1', 
Acre*. 

Between 

15  nml  SO 

Acres. 

30  Acres 

and 
upwards. 

Touil. 

|«,11 

l.sll 

.   _.    ___ 

r.i:l 

LOTS 

1.034 

i. .'i.; 

n.uri 
•  est) 

4.3111 
3.G55 

1)503 
]0,05S 

18,017 
18,747 

In  sonic  of  the  larger  farms  the  best  modern  systems  of  agricul- 
tiuc  tire  practised,  but  espceially  on.  the  small  farms  the  primitive 
form  of  la/y-butl  culture  is  that  almost  wholly  in  use,  with  alternate 
cro|Kof  oats  ami  potatoes.  The  total  area  under  crops  in  1881  Was 
105, 56S  acres.  14  2  per  cent,  of  the  acreage  of  the  county.  In 
1SS0  there  were  586,600  acres  (50-6  per  cent.)  under  grass,  18,348 
wen-  woods,  105,884  hogs,  248,808  mountain,  and  39,392  water, 
roads,  and  fences.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  area  under 
crops  since  1850  of  16,G94  acres,  hut  this  is  wholly  duo  to  ftii 
increase  of  37,906  in  the  area  under  meadow  and  clover,  which 
in  1881  was  90,068,  while  between  1851  and  1880  the  area  under 
grass  increased  by  133,489,  or  more  than  a  fourth.  The  area  under 
cereals  in  18S1  was  33,169  acres,  a  decline  of  18,849,  or  more  than 
a  third  since  1850,  wheat  declining  from  4502  to  1032,  and  oats  from 
30,190  to  27,533.  Between  1850  and  1880  the  diminution  has  been 
very  slight  in  the  area  under  green  crop,  from  43,129  acres  to  41,968, 
that  under  potatoes  increasing  from  30,963  to  31,179,  but  that  under 
turnips  declining  from  10,434  to  5723.  Flax  occupied  300  acres  in 
1850,  and  only  39  in  1831.  .  i 

Hordes  have  increased  from  13,129  in  1850  to  15,367  iR  1881. 
The  number  of  horses  used  for  agricultural  purposes  in  1881  was 
11,159.  .Mules  between  1S50  and  1881  increased  from  1871  to  2311, 
while  asses  increased  from  3417  to  87G5.  Cattle  in  1850  numbered 
147,748,  and  in  18S1  bail  increased  to  209,733.  Cows  numbered 
104,971,  dairy  farming  being  very  largely  followed.  The  Kerry 
breed  of  c;ittlc — small  finely-shaped  animals,  black  or  red  incolour, 
with  small  upturned  horns — arc  famed  for  the  quality  both  of  their 
Ilesh  and  milk,  and  are  now  in  considerable  demand  for  the  parks 
surrounding  mansion  houses.  The  "dexter,"  a  cross  between  the 
Kerry  and  an  unknown  breed,  is  larger  but  without  its  fine  qualities. 
Sheep  between  1850  and  1871  had  risen  from  59,931  to  129,618,  but 
in  1881  thry  had  declined  to  82,929.  Little  regard  is  paid  to  tho 
breed,  but  those  in  most  common  use  have  been  crossed  with  a 
merino  hired  from  Spain.  Goats,  which  share  with  shee'p  the  sweet 
pasturage  of  the  higher  mountain  ridges,  have  increased  between 
1850and  1881  from  17,332to  23,442.  Tigs  since  1850  have  increased 
from  36,246  to  45,630.  Poultry  have  more  than  doubled  in  num- 
bers, increasing  from  183,115  to  485,076. 

Fci'X  Kn(}ir,x. — As  maybe  supposed  from  the  wild  and  moun- 
tainous character  of  a  great  part  of  Kerry,  foxes  are  numerous,  and 
otters  and  badgers  are  not  uncommon.  The  alpine  hare  is  very 
abundant.  The  red  deer  inhabits  the  mountains  round  Killarney. 
The  golden  eagle  was  at  ono  time  frequently  seen  in  the  higher 
mountain  regions,  but  is  now  rarely  met  with.  The  sea  eagle 
haunts  the  lofty  marine  cliffs,  the  mountains,  and  the  rocky  islets. 
The  osprey  is  occasionally  seen,  and  also  tho  peregrine  falcon.  Tho 
merlin  is  common.  Tho  common  owl  is  huligenous,  the  long-cared 
owl  resilient,  ami  the  short-eared  owl  a  regular  winter  visitor.  Rock 
pigeons  breed  on  tho  sea-cliirs,  and  tho  turtle  dove  is  an  occasional 
visitant.  Tho  common  quail  is  becoming  rare.  Tho  great  grey  seal 
is  found  in  Brandon  and  Dingle  Bays. 

Manufaclurrs.—ht  the  beginning  of  tho  century  there  was  a  con- 
siderable linen  trade  in  Kerry,  but  this  is  now  nearly  extinct,  tho 
chief  manufacture  being  that  of  coarse  woollens  and  linens  for  homo 
use.  At  Killarney  a  variety  of  articles  are  mado  from  tho  wood 
of  the  arbutus.  A  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce  is 
carried  on  at  Tralce,  Dingle,  and  Keumare,  and  in  slate  and  stone 
at  Valentia. 

Fhhtrlrs. — The  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  tho  deep  sea  and 
mast  fisheries  is  about  600,  employing  about  2500  men  and  boys. 
Kioni  tho  passing  of  the  Act  37  and  38  Vict,  up  to  31st  December 
1S80  the  total  amount  of  money  advanced  on  loan  fur  fishery  pur- 
poses in  Kerry  has  been  £10,872,  and  unto  the  same  date  the  repay- 
ments havo  amounted  to  £6879.  Tho  loans  during  the  year  1880 
amounted  to  £2146.  Tho  sum  advanced  for  Kerry  fisheries  is 
more  than  one  •third  of  tho  whole  sum  advanced  for  Ireland. 
Perhaps  on  no  part  of  the  coast  are  the  fishing  localities  so  num«- 
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rous,  or  such  fis.li  as  herring,  pilchards,  cod,  hake,  and  ling  so 
abundant.  There  is,  however,  a  great  «vaut  of  boats,  tackle,  and 
nets,  although  the  stations  of  Dingle  and  Kenmare  are  prosperous 
and  well  provided.  Fine  salmon  are  obtained  in  the  rivers  and  in 
some  of  the  larger  lakes.     The  shellfish  are  large  and  abundant. 

Railways.  — A  branch  of  the  great  southern  and  western  line 
passes  by  Killarney  to  Tralev 

Administration. — The  county  comprises  nine  baronies,  and  con- 
tains eighty-five  civil  parishes  and  two  parts  of  parishes,  and  26S2 
townlands.  There  are  six  poor-law  unions  wholly  within  the 
county,  viz.,  Cahirciveen,  Dingle,  Kenmare,  Killarney,  Listowel, 
and  Tralee,  and  part  of  one,  namely  Glin,  the  remaining  portion 
being  in  Limerick.  The  county  includes  one  parliamentary  borough, 
Tralee,  which  in  1881  had  a  population  of  9664,  the1  township  of 
Killarney,  and  the  towns  of  Dingle  and  Listowel.  There  are  in 
the  county  twenty-four  petty  sessions  districts  and  one  part  of  a 
petty  sessions  district.  Assizes  are  held  at  Tralee,  and  quarter 
sessions  are  held  in  the  towns  of  Dingle,  Kenmare,  Killarney,  Lis- 
towel, and  Tralee.  The  county  is  wittiin  the  Cork  military  district, 
and  there  is  a  barrack  station  at  Tralee.  The  headquarters  of  the 
constabulary  force  is  at  Tralee,  and  subinspectors  are  stationed  at 
Cahirciveen,  Dingle,  Kenmare,  Killarney,  and  Listowel.  Previous 
to  the  Union  the  county  returned  eight  members  to  parliament,  two 
for  the  county,  and  two  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Tralee,  Dingle, 
and  Ardfert.  At  the  Union  the  number  was  reduced  to  three,  two 
for  the  county  and  one  for  the  borough  of  Tralee. 

Population. — At  the  census  of  1659  the  population  of  Kerry  was 
8390,  of  whom  7824  were  Irish  and  566  English.  De  Burgo  esti- 
mates it  at  56,623  in  1760,  and  the  census  of  1821  gives  it  as 
•  216,185.  In  1841  it  had  increased  to  294,095,  but  in  1851  had 
diminished  to  238,619,  in  1861  to  201,800,  and  in  1871  to  196,586. 
The  increase  to  200,448  in  1881,  notwithstanding  that  Kerry  Ins 
suffered  severely  from  agricultural  distress,  issufficieutly  accounted 
for  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  smaller  class  of  holdings. 
The  number  of  males  in  1881  was  100,715,  and  of  females  99,733. 
The. annual  rate  of  marriages  in  1880  to  every  1000  of  estimated 
population  was  2'4,  of  births  275,  of  deaths  17'5,  and  of  emigration 
26  4.  The  total  number  who  emigrated  from  1st  May  1851  to  31st 
December  18S0  was  121,826.  The  number  of  persons  not  of  Irish 
birth  in  Kerry  atx  the  census  of  1841  was  615,  and  in  1871  it  was 
1194.  The  number  in  1871  who  could  speak  Irish  only  was  1200, 
and  the  number  who  could  speak  Irish  and  Euglish  69,959.  The 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  1881  was  193,917,  of  Protestant 
Episcopalians  5767,  of  Presbyterians  224,  of  Methodists  271,  and 
of  all  other  persuasions  264. 

History. — The  county  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Ciar, 
who,  along  with  his  tribe  the  Ciarraidhc,  is  stated  to  have  inhabited 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  era  the  territory  lying  between 
Tralee  and  the  Shannon.  That  portion  lying  south  of  the  Maine 
was  at  a  later  period  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Desmond.  Kerry 
suffered  frequently  from  invasions  of  the  Danes  in  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries,  until  they  were  finally  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf 
in  1014.  In  1172  Dermot  MacC.irthy,  king  of  Cork  and  Desmond, 
made  submission  to  Henry  II.  on  certain  conditions,  but  was  never- 
theless gradually  compelled  to  retire  within  the  limits  of  Kerry, 
which  was  made  shire  ground  in  1210.  An  English  adventurer 
Raymond  le  Gros  received  from  this  MacCarthy  a  large  portion  of 
the  county  round  Lixnaw.  Thomas,  grandson  of  Raymond,  and 
king's  sheriff  in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Watei ford,  and  Kerry,  was 
in  1295  made  lord  chief -justice  of  Ireland.  Of  his  two  sons  John 
the  eldest  was  created  earl  of  Kildaie,  and  Maurice  in  1329  became 
earl  of  Desmond,  and  with  certain  exceptions  received  all  the  royal 
liberties  which  the  king  had  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  After  the 
attainder  of  Thomas,  carl  of  Desmond,  in  1467,  his  kinsmen  took  up 
arms  against  the  English,  until  at  last  the  king  was  glad  to  guaran- 
tee the  earl's  elder  son  the  full  possession  of  his  father's  privileges. 
Inconsequence,  however,  of  the  rebellion  of  Gerald  the  sixteenth  earl, 
the  estates  of  the  Desmonds,  574.628  acres  iu  extent,  were  in  1583 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  parcelled  into  manors  and  seignories  of 
12,000,  8000,  6000,  and  4000  acres,  which  were  divided  among 
English  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  The  Irish  took  advantage  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  Puritan  revolution  to 
attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  Euglish  rule  in  Kerry,.niid  ultimately 
obtained  possession  of  Tralee,  but  in  1632  the  rebellion  was  com- 
pletely subdued,  and  a  large  number  of  estates  were  afterwards 
confiscated. 

Antiquities. — There  are  remains  of  a  round  tower  at  Aghadoe  near 
Killamoy,  another,  a  small  cell  at  Lough  Cnrrane,  and  a  third,  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  round  tower  in 
Ireland,  at  Rattoo,  not  far  from  Pallybunion.  On  the  summit  of 
a  hill  to  the  north  of  Kenmare  River  is  the  remarkable  stone 
fortress  known  as  Rtaigue  Fort.  There  are  several  stone  cells  in  the 
principal  Skellig  island,  where  at  one  time  there  were  monastic 
remains  which  have  now  beon  swept  away  by  the  sea.  The  princi- 
pal groups  of  sepulchral  Btones  are  those  on  the  summits  of  tho 
TooAe  mountains  a  remarkable  stone  fort  at  Cahirciveen,  a  cirrle 
of  stones  with  cromlech  in  the  parish  of  Tuosist,  and  others  with 


inscriptions  near  Dingle.  The  most  notable  monastic  rains  are 
those  of  Innisfallen,  founded  by  St  Finian,  a  disciple  of  St 
Columba,  and  the  fiue  remains  of  Muckross  Abbey,  founded  by  the 
Franciscans,  but  there  are  also  monastic  remains  at  Ardfert,, 
Castlemaine,  Derrynane,  Kilcolemau,  Lislaghtin,  and  O'Dorney. 
Among  old  mined  churches  of  interest  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
Aghadoe,  Kilcrohane,  Lough  Currane,  Derrynane,  Kilmakilloge, 
and  Muckross.  The  cathedral  of  Ardfert,  founded  probably  in 
1253,  was  partly  destroyed  during  the  Oromwellian  wars,  but  was 
restored  in  1S31.  Some  interesting  portions  of  the  old  building 
still  remain.     There  are  a  large  number  of  old  feudal  castles. 

See  Smith,  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  the  Counties  of  Cork.  Waterford,  and 
Kerry,  Diflilin.  174G-5C;  Cusack,  History  qf  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry,  1871, 

KERTCH,  the  ancient  Fanticapseon,  a  seaport  town  of 
Russia  in  the  government  of  Taurida,  situated  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Crimea,  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus 
(Strait  of  Yenikale  or  Strait  of  Kertch).  It  is  133  miles 
north-cast  of  Simpheropol  and  50  miles  from  Theodosia,  in 
'45°  21'  N.  lat.  and  36°  30'  E.  long.  Like  most  towns 
built  by  ancient  Greek  colonists,  it  occupies  a  beautiful 
situation  clustering  round  the  foot  and  climbing  the  sides 
of  the  hill  (now  named  after  Mithradates)  on  which  stood 
the  ancient  acropolis.  In  1876  it  contained  twelve 
churches  (including  one  Catholic  and  one  Armenian),  two 
synagogues,  and  a  mosque,  a  local  bank,  two  hospitals  (one 
at  Yenikale),  three  prisons,  two  gymnasiums,  and  a  "noble 
maidens'  institute."  The  church  of  John  the  Baptist, 
which,  according  to  an  inscription,  was  founded  in  717 
a.d.,  presents  a  good  example  of ■ the  purely  Byzantine 
style  of  architecture.  The  church  of  Alexander  Nevski 
was  formerly  the  famous  Kertch  museum  of  local  anti- 
quities, founded  in  1825.  The  more  valuable  objects  were 
afterwards  removed  to  the  Hermitage  at  St  Petersburg, 
and  those  which  remained  were  wantonly  scattered  during 
the  English  occupation  of  the  town.  The  present 
"  museum "  is  a  small  collection  in  a  private  house. 
Among  the  products  of  local  industry  are  leather,  tobacco, 
cement,  beer,  aerated  waters,  lime,  candles,  and  sonp. 
Fish-curing  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  steam  saw-mills 
and  flour-mills.  Previous  to  the  deepening  of  the  Strait 
of  Yenikale  so  as  to  admit  vessels  drawing  17  feet  of 
water  (1870),  the  hirbour  was  visited  by  a  large  number 
of  vessels  which  now  pass  on  to  the  Azoff  ports.  The 
imports  comprise  coal,  wines,  olive  oil,  Ac.  ;  and  grain, 
fis.li,  linseed,  rapeseed,  wool,  and  hides  ate  exported.  The 
harbour  was  improved  by  dredging  at  tire  same  time  as 
the  strait.  A  promenade  extends  along  the  sea-wall,  and 
beyond  the  town  lie  public  gardens.  About  6  miles  to 
the  north-east  is  the  town  and  old  Turkish  fortress  of 
Yenikale,  which  is  united  with  Kertch  to  form  a  separate 
administrative  circle  or  mayoralty,  including,  according  to 
the  surveys  of  1843-44,  an  area  of  42,103  acres.  In 
1876  the  population  of  Kertch,  exclusive  of  the  temporary 
garrison  of  13,745,  amounted  to  21,211. 

The  Greek  colony  of  Pantienpieon  was  founded  about  the  middle 
of  the  6th  century  B.C.,  by  the  people  of  Miletus.  From  about  438 
B.C.  till  the  conquest  of  this  region  by  Mithradates  the  Great  about 
100  B.C.,  the  town  and  territory  formed  the  so-called  kingdom  of 
the  Bosphorus,  ruled  over  by  an  independent  dynasty.  Plianacer, 
the  son  of  Mithradates,  became  the  founder  of  a  new  line  under  the 
protection  of  the  Romans,  which  continued  to  exist  till  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  A.  n.,  and  extended  their  power  over  the  maritime 
parts  of  the  Tauris.  After  this  time  the  town — Which  had  already 
begun  to  be  known  as  Bosphoia  or  Ilospora — passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Eastern  empii-e,  of  the  Khazars,  and  of  various  barbarian 
tribes.  In  131S  the  Tartars,  who  had  come  into  possession  in  the 
previous  century,  ceded  the  town  to  the  Genoese,  who  soon  raie  & 
it  into  new  importance  as  n  commercial  centre.  They  usually 
called  the  place  Cerchio,  by  a  corruption  of  the  Russian  name 
K'rtcheff  (whence  Kertch),  which  appears  in  the  11th  century  in- 
scription of  Tniutorokansk.  Under  the  Turks,  whose  rule  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  Kertch  was  a  military  port ; 
and  as  such  it  plays  a  part  in  the  Russo-Turkish  wars.  Captured 
by  the  Russians  under  Dolgorakotf  in  1771,  it  was  ceded  to  thorn 
along  with  Yenikale  by  the  penco  of  Keitehuk-Kainanlji,  and  it 
became  a  great  centre  of  Russian  naval  activity.     Its  importaut.0 
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was  greatly  impaired  by  the  rise  of  Odessa  and  Taganrog  ;  and  in 
1820  the  fortress  was  dismantled.  Opened  to  foreign  commerce  and 
made  a  quarantine  station,  it  attained  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity, 
but  again  suffered  severely  during  the  Crimean  War. 

Archrcologically  Kertch  is  of  particular  interest,  the  kurgans  or 
sepulchral  mounds  of  tho  tovn  and  vicinity  haying  yielded  a  rich 
variety  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  art,  Since  1825  (the  date 
of  Blaiatnbcrg's  discoveries)  r.  huge  millibar  of  tombs  have  been 
opened.  In  tho  so-called  Zolotai  (i.e.,  Golden)  kurgan,  or  Abtrini- 
oba,  was  found  a  great  stone  vault  similar  ill  style  to  an  Egyptian 
pyramid  ;  and  within,  among  ninny  objects  of  minor  note,  were 
golden  dishes  adorned  with  griffins  and  beautiful  arabesques.  Ill 
the  Kul-oba,  or  Mound  of  Cinders  (opened  in  1S30-31  by  Dubiux), 
was  a  similar  tomb,  in  which  were  found  what  would  appear  to  be 
remains  of  one  of  the  kifigs  ot  the  llusphorus,  of  his  queen,  his 
horse,  and  his  groom.  The  ornaments  and  furniture  were  of  tho 
most  costly  kind  ;  the  king's  bow  and  buckler  were  of  gold;  his 
verv  whip  intertwined  with  gold  :  the  queen  had  golden  diadems, 
necklace,  ami  breast-jewels,  and  at  her  feet  lay  a  golden  vase. 
In  the  Pavlovskoi  kurgan  (opened  in  1858)  was  the  tomb  of  a 
Greek  lady,  containing  among  other  articles  of  dress  and  decoration 
a  pair  of  tine  leather  boots  (a  unique  discovery)  and  a  beautiful 
vase  on  which  is  painted  the  return  of  Persephone  from  Hades 
and  the  setting  out  of  Triptolemus  for  Attica.  In  a  neighbouring 
tomb  was  what  is  believed  to  be  "  the  oldest  Greek  mural  painting 
which  has  come  down  to  us,"  dating  probably  from  the  4th  century 
B.C.  Among  the  minor  objects  discovered  in  the  kurgans  perhaps 
the  most  noteworthy  are  the  fragments  of  engraved  boxwood,  the 
only  examples  knowu  of  the  art  taught  by  the  Sicvonian  painter 
T'nmpbilus. 

See  Seymour's  Russia  on  the  Btael  Sea  and  Srti  of  Aiotf,  iss.j;  Teller,  Tl.t 
Crimea,  1876 ;  Brulin,  Tchernotnore,  1832-77,  Odessa,  1S7S;  SosnoRoioir,  1'ntcro- 
ttitel  po  Knnmu  ("Guide  to  the  Crimea"'),  Odessa,  1SS0  ;  C;tlles,  Antiquity  da 
Jiosphorc  Cimmerten,  ls.-,4;  Macplicrson,  Antiquities  ofKertelt,  ls',7;  Cwnj'tc 
rendu  tie  In  Commission  Imp.  Arehe'olotjiqne,  St  Petersburg  ;  L.  Sicilian!,  Die 
Altei'lliuitter  rem  Atrtseh.  1SS0  ;  C.  T.  Newton,  Ltsaits  on  Art  and  Ardi.votoijr, 
1SS0. 

KESMARK,  or  Kasmark,  an  ancient  town  in  the  cis- 
Tisian  county  of  Szepes  (Zips),  Hungary,  is  situated  on 
the  Popnld,  11  miles  north-west  of  Ldcse  (Leutscliau),  in 
49°  8'  N.  lat.,  20°  28'  E.  long.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in 
linen,  wine,  and  cereals.  Owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Carpathians  the  rainfall  is  high,  and  the  climate  frequently 
tempestuous  and  inclement.  At  tho  end  of  1880  the 
population  amounted  to  4177,  chiefly  Germans  and 
Slovaks. 

Kesmark  (Latin  Forum  Caseoritin)  is  probably  a  Magyarizcd  form 
of  the  German  Kiisciiturkt.  In  13S0,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  1., 
it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  royal  free  town.  As  the  most 
important  of  the  Saxon  settlements  in  the  north  of  Hungary, 
Kesmark  in  1440  became  the  seat  of  the  counts  of  Szepes  (Zips). 
In  1464  King  Matthias  Corvinus  granted  the  town  the  so-called  jns 
gtadii,  its  civic,  blazon,  and  the  right  of  holding  weekly  markets. 
In  1530  Kcsmtirk  fell  into  the  power  of  John  Zapolya,  and  later  it 
suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Polish  leader  Hieronymus  Lnsky, 
and  from  Sebastian  Tokuli.  in  1655  the  town  was  re-established 
by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  in  all  its  ancient  lights  ;  and  it 
remained  a  royal  free  town  until  the  recent  administrative  changes 
of  1876.  An  international  exhibition  of  linen  goods  was  held  at 
Kesmark  in  the  summer  of  1881. 

"'KESTREL  (French  CresserrtU  or  Crccerel/e,  Old 
French  Qncrcerelle  and  Queirelte,  in  Burgundy  Crislel), 
the  English  name'  for  one  of  the  smaller  Falcons,  originat- 
ing probably  from  its  peevish  and  languid  cry.  This  bird, 
though  in  the  form  of  its  bill  and  length  of  its  wings  one 
of  the  true  Falcons,  and  by  many  ornithologists  placed 
among  them  under  its  Linmean  name  of  Falco  tiununculus, 
is  by  others  referred  to  a  distiuct  genus  Tinnuncuhts  as  T. 
alaudarius — the  last  being  an  epithet  wholly  inappropriate. 
We  have  here  a  case  in  which  the  propriety  of  the  custom 
which  requires  the  establishment  of  a  genus  on  structural 
characters  may  seem  open  to  question.  The  differences  of 
structure  which  separate  Tirinvnadn*  from  Falco  are  of 
the  slightest,  and,  if  insisted  upon,  in  the  way  some 
systomatista  have  done,  must  lead  to  including  in  the 
former  birds  which  obviously  differ  from  Kestrels  in  all 
but   a   few   characters    arbitrarily    chosen ;   and    yet,    if 

1  Other  English  names  are  Windhover  and  Standgale  (the  last  often 
corrupted  iuto  Stonegalc  uud  Stannell),  from  a  habit  to  be  presently 
mentioned. 


structural  characters  be  set  aside,  the  Kestrels  form  an 
assemblage  readily  distinguishable  by  several  peculiarities 
from  all  other  Falconidsc,  and  an  assemblage  that  the 
instinct  of  real  ornithologists  (though  this  is  treading  upon 
dangerous  ground)  does  not  hesitate  to  separate  from  the 
true  Falcons  of  the  genus  Falco,  with  its  subsidiary  groups 
/Esalon,  Ili/potriorc/tis,  and  the  rest  (see  Falcon,  vol  iir. 
p.  2).  Scarcely  any  one  outside  the  walls  of  an  orni- 
thological museum  or  library  would  doubt  for  a  moment 
whether  any  bird  shewn  to  him  were  a  Kestrel  or  not; 
and  Mr  Gurncy  believes  (Ibis,  1  SSI,  p.  277)  that  the  aggre- 
gation of  species  placed  by  Mr  Sharpe  (Cut.  JJirds  JJril. 
Museum,  i.  pp.  423-418)  under  the  generic  designation 
of  Ccrchneis  (which  should  properly  be  Tinnunadtis)  in- 
cludes "three  natural  groups  sufficiently  distinct  to  be 
treated  as  at  least  separate  subgenera,  bearing  the  name  of 
JJissodcdcs,  Tiununculus,  and  Frythropus."  Of  these  we 
may  say  that  the  first  and  last  are  not  at  all  Kestrels,  but 
are  perhaps  rather  related  to  the  Hobbies  (II ypotriorchis). 

The  ordinary  Kestrel  of  Europe,  Falco  tinnunculus  or 
Tiununculus  alaudarius,  is  by  far  the  commonest  bird  of 
prey  in  the  British  Islands,  and  is  too  common  and  well- 
known  a  bird  to  need  any  description.  It  is  almost  entirely 
a  summer  migrant,  coming  from  the  south  in  early  spring 
and  departing  in  autumn,  though  examples  (which  are  nearly 
always  found  to  be  birds  of  the  year)  occasionally  occur 
in  winter,  some  arriving  on  the  eastern  coast  in  autumn. 
It  is  most  often  observed  while  practising  its  habit  of 
hanging  in  the  air  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  same  spot, 
by  means  of  short  and  rapid  beats  of  its  wings,  as,  with 
head  pointing  to  windward  and  expanded  tail,  it  is  look- 
ing out  for  prey, — which  consists  chiefly  of  mice,  but  it 
will  at  times  take  a  small  bird,  and  the  remains  of  frogs, 
insects,  and  even  earth-worms  have  been  found  in  its  crop. 
It  generally  breeds  in  the  deserted  nest  of  a  Crow  or  Fie, 
but  frequently  iu  rocks,  ruins,  or  even  in  hollow  trees- 
laying  four  or  live  eggs,  mottled  all  over  with  dark  brownish- 
red,  sometimes  tinged  with  orange  and  at  other  times  with 
purple.  Though  it  may  occasionally  snatch  up  a  young 
Partridge  or  Pheasant,-  the  Kestrel  is  quite  the  most  harm- 
less bird-of-prey,  if  it  be  not,  from  its  destruction  of  mice 
and  cockchafers,  a  most  beneficial  species.  It  is  a  species 
of  very  wide  range,  extending  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe  from  68°  N.  lat.,  and  the  greater  part  of  Asia — 
though  the  form  which  inhabits  Japan  and  is  abundant 
in  north-eastern  China  has  been  by  some  writers  deemed 
distinct  and  called  T.  jttjmnicus — and  it  also  pervades 
the  greater  part  of  Africa,  becoming,  however,  scarce  in 
southern  latitudes,  and  unknown  beyond  Fantee  on  the 
west  and  Mombasa  on  the  east  coast  (Ibis,  1881,  p.  457). 
The  southern  countries  of  Europe  have  also  another  and 
smaller  species  of  Kestrel,  T.  liununcidoidcs  (the  T. 
cenchris  and  T.  naumanni of  some  writers),  which  is  widely 
spread  in  Africa  and  Asia,  though  specimens  from  India 
and  China  are  distinguished  as  T.  pek'uunsis. 

Three  other  species  are  found  in  Africa  as  well — T. 
rujiicoht,  T.  rupicoloides,  and  T.  aloptx — the  first  of  which 
is  a  common  bird  in  tho  Cape  Colony,  while  the  others 
occur  in  the  interior.  Some  of  the  islands  of  the  Ethiopian 
region  have  peculiar  species  of  Kestrel,  as  the  T.  newtoni 
of  Madagascar,  T.  punctaliis  of  Mauritius,  and  T.  gracilis 
of  the  Seychelles ;  while,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  Kestrel 
of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  lias  been  separated  as  T.  act/he- 
tits. 


5  When  what  are  called  "  tame  "  Pheasants  are  bred,  a  Kestrel  will 
often  contract  the  bad  habit  of  infesting  the  coops  mid  carrying  of  ti.e 
young  birds.  This  evil  may  easily  be  stopped,  but  it  should  not  lead 
to  the  relentless  persecution  of  the  species,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  Kestrel  is  in  the  first  place  attracted  tn  the  spot  by  the 
presence  of  the  mice  w-hich  come  to  eat  the  Pheasants'  food. 
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The  next  species  deserving  of  notice  is  that  of  America, 
T.  sparverius,  commonly  known  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  as  the  "Sparrow-Hawk" — a  beautiful  little  bird, 
though  not  more  courageous  than  the  rest  of  its  relations. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  recognize  several 
species,  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  locality,  but  the 
majority  of  ornithologists  seem  unable  to  accept  the 
distinctions  which  have  been  elaborated  chiefly  by  Mr 
Sharpe  (ut  supra)  and  Mr  Ridgway  {North  American  Birds, 
iii.  pp.  159-175),  the  former  of  whom  recognizes  six  species, 
while  the  latter  now  admits  but  three,  T.  sparverius,  T. 
leucophrys,  and  T.  sparverioides,  with  five  geographical 
races  of  the  first,  viz.,  the  typical  T.  sparverius  from  the 
continent  of  North  America,  except  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico ;  T.  australis  from  the  continent  of  South 
America,  except  the  North  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  coasts ; 
T.  isabellinus,  inhabiting  continental  America  from  Florida 
to  Cayenne ;  T.  dominicensis  from  the  Lesser  Antilles  as 
far  northwards  a3  St  Thomas  ;  and  lastly  T.  cinnamominus 
from  Chili  and  western  Brazil.  T.  leucophrys  is  said  to  be 
from  Hispaniola  and  Cuba  ;  and  T.  sparverioides  peculiar 
to  Cuba  only.  This  last  has  been  generally  allowed  to  be 
a  good  species,  though  Dr  Gundlach,  the  best  authority  on 
the  birds  of  that  island,  in  his  latest  work,  published  in 
1876  (Contribution  &  la  Ornitoloc/ia  Cubana,  p.  48)  will 
not  allow  its  validity.  More  recently  it  has  been  found 
(Ibis,  1881,  pp.  547-564)  that  T.  australis  and  T.  cinna- 
mominus cannot  be  separated,  that  Mr  Ridgway's  T.  leuco- 
phrys should  properly  be  called  T.  dominicensis,  and  his 
T.  dominicensis  T.  antillarum,  while  that  gentleman  has 
recorded  the  supposed  occurrence  of  T.  sparverioides  in 
Florida.1  Of  other  Kestrels  it  remains  to  say  that  T. 
moluccensis  is  widely  spread  throughout  the  islands  of  the 
Malay  archipelago,  while  T.  cenchroides  seems  to  inhabit 
the  whole  of  Australia,  and  has  occurred  in  Tasmania  (1'ioc. 
Roy.  Soc.  Tasmania,  1875,  pp.  7,  8).  No  Kestrel  is  found 
in  New  Zealand,  but  an  approach  to  the  form  is  made  by 
the  very  peculiar  Hierdcidea  (or  Harpe)  novx  zelandise  (of 
which  a  second  race  or  species  has  been  described,  H. 
brnnnea  or  H.ferox)  the  "  Sparrow-Hawk,"  "  Quad-Hawk," 
and  "  Busb-Hawk  "  of  the  colonists — a  bird  of  much  higher 
courage  than  any  Kestrel,  and  perhaps  exhibiting  the  more 
generalized  and  ancestral  type  from  which  both  Kestrels 
and  Falcons  may  have  descended.  (a.  n.) 

KESWICK,  a  market-town  of  Cumberland,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Greta,  close  to  Derwentwater  or 
Keswick  Lake,  about  30  miles  south  of  Carlisle,  and  300 
miles  from  London  by  rail.  It  is  one  of  the  centres  for 
visitors  to  the  Cumberland  lakes,  and  is  the  point  whence 
the  ascent  of  Skiddaw  is  usually  begun.  In  the  parish 
church  of  Crosthwaite,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  off,  there 
is  a  monument  to  the  poet  Southey,  whose  residence  for 
many  years,  Greta  Hall,  stands  at  the  end  of  the  main 
street,  close  by  the  river.  Keswick  was  formerly  noted 
for  its  manufacture  of  lead  pencils ;  and  the  plumbago 
(locally  wad)  used  to  be  supplied  by  the  mines  in  Borrow- 
dale.  Lead  is  still  found  in  the  neighbouring  hills.  Char, 
caught  in  the  neighbouring  lakes,  are  potted  at  Keswick 
in  large  quantities  during  the  season,  and  sent  to  all  parts 
of  England.     The  population  in  1881  was  3220. 

KESZTHELY,  a  market-town  in  the  trans-Danubian 
county  of  Zala,  Hungary,  is  picturesquely  situated  near 
the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Balaton,  about  97  miles 
south  of  Pozsony  (Prcssburg),  in  46°  47'  N.  lat.,  17°  15' 
E.  long.  Keszthely  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  well-organized 
agricultural  institute,  founded  by  Count  George  Festetics, 
and  known    as  the  "  Georgieon."      At  the  source  of  the 

1  The  absence  of  any  species  of  Kestrel  from  Jamaica  is  a  most 
carious  fact,  considering  the  abundance  of  the  former  in  other  parts  of 
the  West  Indies. 


Heviz  brook  there  ia  a  warm  sulphur  spring.  The  trade  is 
principally  in  grain,  fruit,  and  wine.  The  population  at 
the  end  of  1880  was  5341,  mostly  Magyars  by  nationality, 
and  Roman  Catholics  by  creed. 

KETCHUP,  a  sauce  or  relish  prepared  principally  from 
the  juice  of  mushrooms  and  of  many  other  species  of 
edible  fungi,  salted  for  preservation  and  variously  spiced. 
The  term  ketchup,  written  also  catsup  and  katchup,  is 
said  to  be  of  Japanese  origin.  The  following  may  be  taken 
as  a  typical  example  of  the  ingredients  and  method  of 
preparation  of  ordinary  ketchup.  Freshly  gathered  mush- 
rooms are  placed  in  a  wooden  vessel  and  sprinkled  with 
salt.  They  are  left  for  two  or  three  days,  during  which 
time  they  are  repeatedly  stirred  and  turned  over.  The 
juice  is  then  squeezed  out,  and  to  every  gallon  of  the 
juice  there  is  added  of  crushed  cloves  and  mustard  seed 
half  an  ounce  each,  and  of  black  pepper,  ginger,  and  all- 
spice each  an  ounce.  The  mixture  is  boiled  gently, 
decanted,  and  left  to  macerate  for  about  two  weeks,  after 
which  it  is  strained  off  and  bottled.  Should  it  .show  any 
tendency  to  putrefaction  it  is  again  boiled  with  the  addition 
of  salt  and  spices.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
avoid  copper,  lead,  and  pewter  vessels  or  implements  in  the 
preparation  of  ketchup  ;  as  far  as  possible  glazed  earthen- 
ware vessels  alone  should  be  used.  The  juices  of  various 
fruits,  such  as  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  and  especially  green 
walnuts,  are  used  as  a  basis  of  ketchup,  and  shell-fish 
ketchup,  from  oysters,  mussels,  and  cockles,  is  also  made  ; 
but  in  general  the  term  is  restricted  to  sauces  having  the 
juice  of  edible  fungi  as  their  basis. 

KETI,  a  town  and  port  in  Kurracnee  district,  Sind, 
India,  situated  on  the  Hajamro  branch  of  the  Indus,  in 
24°  8'  30"  N.  lat.,  67"  28'  30"  K  long.  Population  (1872), 
3199.  The  town  is  a  large  seat  of  river  trade,  and  ranks 
next  to  Kurrachee  among  the  ports  of  Sind.  The  sea-going 
exports  comprise  grain,  pulses,  oilseeds,  wool,  cotton,  drugs, 
dyes,  saltpetre,  and  firewood.  The  imports  include  cocoa- 
nuts,  cotton  piece  goods,  metals,  sugar,  spices,  coir,  and 
shells. 

KETTERING,  a  market-town  of  Northamptonshire,  is 
built  on  a  slope  near  the  Ise,  a  tributary  of  the  Nen,  14 
miles  north-east  of  Northampton,  and  75  miles  north-west 
of  London.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  church  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  a  good  specimen  of  the  Perpendicular  style, 
with  a  tower  and  spire ,  the  church  of  St  Andrew,  built 
in  1870,  in  the  Decorated  style  ;  the  town-hall  and  corn- 
exchange  ,  the  temperance  hall ;  and  the  union  workhouse. 
The  water-works  were  erected  in  1872  at  a  cost  of  £12,000. 
The  chief  manufactures  of  Kettering  are  boots,  shoes, 
brushes,  stays,  clothing,  and  agricultural  implements. 
There  are  iron-works  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  privilege  of  market  was  granted  in  1227  by  a  charter 
of  Henry  III.     The  population  in  1881  was  11,093. 

KEUNJHAR,  or  Keunjur,  a  petty  state  in  Onssa, 
India,  lying  between  21°  1'  and  22°  9'  30"  N.  lat.,  and 
85°  14'  and  86°  24'  35"  E.  long,  with  an  area  of  3096 
square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1872  of  181,871.  The 
state  originally  formed  part  of  Morbhanj  ;  but  about  two 
hundred  years  ago  the  tribes  of  this  part,  finding  it  a  great 
hardship  to  travel  through  the  perilous  forests  of  Morbhanj 
to  obtain  justice  from  their  prince,  separated  themselves, 
and  set  up  the  brother  of  the  Morbhanj  raja  as  their  inde- 
pendent ruler.  The  last  prince  rendered  good  service 
during  the  Kol  rebellion  in  1857,  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  title  niaharaja.  A  Government  elephant  establish 
ment  is  maintained  at  Keunjhar. 

KEUNTHAL,  a  petty  hill  state  in  the  Punjab,  India, 
between  30°  55' 30"  and  31°  6'  N.  lat.,  and  77°  10'  and 
77°  26'  E.  long.,  with  an  area  of  116  square  miles,  and 
an  estimated  population  of  50,000.     The  chief,  a  Rajput, 
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received  the  title  'of  raja  in  1857.  After  the  Gurkha 
war,  a  portion  of  Keunthal,  which  had  been  occupied  hy 
the  Gurkhas,  was  sold  to  the  maharaja  of  Patiala,  the 
remainder  being  restored  to  its  own  chief.  In  considera- 
tion of  this,  no  tribute  is  paid  by  the  KeuntHl  rajA.  In 
1823  the  district  of  Puuar  was  added  to  the  Keunthal 
'state.  The  raja  exercises  rights  of  lordship  over  the  petty 
states  of  Kothi,  Theog,  Madlian,  and  Ratesk. 

KEW,  a  village  and  parish  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
England.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Thames,  C  miles  by  road  west-south-west  of 
Hyde  Park  corner.  It  has  communication  with  Loudon 
by  steamer  and  by  several  railway  routes.  By  a  stone 
bridge  of  seven  arches,  erected  in  1789,  it  is  connected 
with  Brentford  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  village 
consists  chiefly  of  a  row  of  houses  with  gardens  attached, 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  a  green,  to  the  south  of  which 
is  the  church  and  churchyard,  and  at  the  west  the  principal 
entrance  to  Kew  gardens.  In  the  vicinity  there  are  many 
fine  villas.  From  remains  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
near  Kew  bridge  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  villago 
is  an  old  British  settlement.  "The  name  first  occurs  in  a 
document  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  where  it  is  spelt 
Kayhough.  The  free  school  originally  endowed  by  Lady 
Capel  in  1721  received  special  benefactions  from  George 
IV.,  and  the  titls  of  "  the  king's  free  school." 
.  The  estate  of  Kew  House  about  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  came  into  the  possession  of  Lord  Capel  of  Tewkes- 
bury, and  in  1721  of  Samuel  Molyneux,  secretary  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II.  After  his  death  it 
was  leased  by  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  George 
II.,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  members  of  the 
royal  family  until  the  estate  was  purchased  about  1789  by 
George  III.,  who  devoted  his  chief  leisure  to  its  improve- 
ment. The  old  house  was  pulled  down  in  1802.  Dutch 
House,  adjoining  Kew  House,  afterwards  sold  by  Robert 
Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  to  Sir  Hugh  Portman,  a  Dutch 
merchant,  was  purchased  by  George  III.  as  a  nursery  for 
the  royal  children.  It  is  a  plain  brick  structure,  and  is 
now  known  as  Kew  Palace.  The  Royal  Botanic  Gardens 
of  Kew  originated  in  the  exotic  garden  formed  by  Lord 
Capel  and  greatly  extended  by  the  princess  dowager,  widow 
of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  and  by  George  HI.,  aided 
by  the  skill  of  the  Aitons  and  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  In 
LS40  the  gardens  were  adopted  as  a  national  establishment, 
and  transferred  to  the  department  of  woods  and  forests. 
The  gardens  proper,  which  originally  contained  only  about 
11  acres,  have  been  increased  to  75  acres,  and  the  pleasure 
grounds  or  arboretum  adjoining  extend  to  270  acres. 

A  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  exotic  garden  of  Kew  was  pub- 
lished by  Dr  Hill  in  1768,  2d  ed.  1769  ;  and  in  1789  William 
Aiton  published  Hortus  Kewcnsis,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  See  Oliver's 
Guide  to  tlte  Ttoijal  Botanic  Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds,  Kcic, 
26th  edition,  1881. 

KEW-KEANG  FOO,  a  prefecture  and  prefectural  city 
in  the  province  of  Keang-se,  China.  The  city,  which  is 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Yang-tsze  Keang,  15 
miles  above  the  point  where  the  Kan  Keang  flows  into  that 
river  from  the  Po-yang  lake,  stands  in  29°  42'  N.  Iat.  and 
110°  8'  E.  long.  The  north  face  of  the  city  is  separated 
from  the  river  by  only  the  width  of  a  roadway,  and  two 
large  lakes  lie  on  its  west  and  south  fronts.  The  walls  are 
from  5  to  6  miles  in  circumference,  and  are  more  than 
usually  strong  and  broad.  As  is  generally  the  case  with 
old  cities  in  China,  Kew-Keang  has  repeatedly  changed 
its  name.  Under  the  Tsin  dynasty  (265-420  A.D.)  it 
was  known  as  Sin-Yang,  under  the  Leang  dynasty  (502- 
557)  as  Keang  Chow,  under-  the  Suy  dynasty  (589-618) 
as  Kew-Keang,  under  the  Sung  dynasty  (960-1127)  as 
Ting-Keang,  and  under  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1644)  it 
assumed  the  name  it  at  present  bears.  _  v ow-Lieaag  has 


played  its  part  in  the  history  of  the  empire,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  besieged  and  sometimes  taken.  The  last  time 
this  worst  fate  overtook  it  was  in  February  1853,  when 
the  Tai-ping  rebels  gained  possession  of  the  city.  After 
their  manner  they  looted  and  utterly  destroyed  it,  leaving 
only  the  remains  of  a  single  street  to  represent  the  once 
flourishing  town.  The  position  of  Kew-Keang  on  the 
Yang-tsze  Keang  and  its  proximity  to  the  channels  of 
internal  communication  through  the  Po-yang  lake,  nioro 
especially  to  thuse  leadiug  to  the  green-tea-producing 
districts  of  the  provinces  of  Keang-se  and  Gan-hwuy, 
induced  Lord  Elgin  to  choose  it  as  one  of  the  treaty  ports 
to  be  opened  under  the  terms  of  his  treaty  (1861). 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  stands  above  instead  of  below 
the  outlet  of  the  Po-yang  lake,  and  the  15  miles  which 
separate  it  from  that  channel  form  one  of  the  swiftest  parts 
of  the  lower  Yang-tsze  Keang.  This  has  proved  to  be  a 
decided  drawback  to  its  success  as  a  commercial  port,  but 
nevertheless  the  customs  returns  show  a  steady  annual 
increase  in  the  trade  carried  on.  The  immediate  effect  of 
opening  the  town  to  foreign  trade  was  to  raise  the  popula- 
tion in  one  year  from  10,000  to  40,000,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  census  declares  it  to  be  peopled  by  48,000  souls. 
The  foreign  settlement  extends  westward  from  the  city, 
aloug  the  bank  of  the  Yang-tsze  Keang,  and  is  bounded 
on  its  extreme  west  by  the  Fun  river,  which  there  runs 
into  the  Yang-tsze.  The  bund,  which  is  500  yards  long, 
was  erected  by  the  foreign  community  at  a  cost  of  1700 
taels.  The  climate  is  considered  to  be  good,  and  though 
hot  in  the  summer  months  is  invariably  cold  and  bracing 
in  the  winter.  According  to  the  latest  customs  returns 
the  value  of  foreign  imports  into  Kew-Keang  in  1878 
was  2,514,302  taels  as  against  2,954,286  in  18S0  ;  during 
the  same  period  native  imports  showed  an  increase  from 
649,109  taels  to  962,364  taels;  and  the  value  of  exports 
declined  from  8,924,436  taels  to  8,824,966  taels.  1653 
piculs  of  opium  were  imported  in  1878,  and  2290  in  1880, 
and  the  revenue  returns  show  that  while  the  duties  levied 
iu  1872  amounted  to  585,883  taels,  in  1880  the  sum 
received  from  the  same  source  was  764,571  taels. 

KEY  WEST  (Spanish,  Cayo  Hneso,  Bone  Reef),  a  coral 
island,  7  miles  long,  from  1  to  2  miles  broad,  and  11  feet 
above  sea-level,  lies  60  miles  south  of  Cape  Sable,  the 
most  southerly  point  of  the  mainland  of  Florida.  It 
belongs  to  Monroe  county,  Florida,  and  forms  one  of  the 
Florida  Keys.  The  soil  is  thin,  but  supports  a  tolerably 
dense  tropical  vegetation,  including  various  fruits.  In  the 
absence  of  fresh  springs,  the  water  supply  is  derived  from 
rain  and  distillation.  The  healthy  climate  attracts  an 
annually  increasing  number  of  invalids  from  the  north. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  Cuban  and  Bahaman  extrac- 
tion, and  speak  a  Spanish  patois. 

Key  West,  chief  city  of  Monroe  county,  covers  nearly 
one-half  of  Key  West  island.  It  has  broad  streets,  arranged 
on  the  rectangular  plan  ;  and  the  houses,  almost  all  wooden, 
are  picturesquely  surrounded  by  tropical  shrubs  and  plants. 
The  chief  .buildings  are  the  Government  naval  and  judicial 
edifices,  the  masonic  hall,  and  the  opera  house.  There  is 
also  a  convent,  and  several  churches  and  schools.  The 
position  of  Key  West  in  relation  to  Cuba,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  coast  of  the,  United  States  gives  it  com- 
mercial advantages  that  are  seconded  by  the  possession  of 
one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  Union  sTmth  of  the 
Chesapeake.  Key  West  shows  much  the  largest  tonnage 
in  Florida  of  vessels  clearing  and  entering ;  and  it  has 
frequent  aud  good  steam  communication  with  the  main- 
land. Described  as  being  "  to  Cuba  what  Gibraltar  is  to 
Ceuta,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  what  Cibraltar  is  to  the 
Mediterranean,"  Key  West  is  one  of  the  chief  naval  stations 
of   the   United   States,   and   is    strongly   fortified      The 
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principal  manufacture  is  that  of  cigars,  begun  in  1867,  and 
steadily  prospering.  Previous  to  1874,  when  a  hurricane 
destroyed  the  works,  30,000  bushels  of  salt  were  annually 
produced  on  the  island  by  solar  evaporation.  Fishing, 
sponge-gathering,  and  turtle-catching  occupy  many  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and  a  large  number  of  small  vessels  are 
employed  in  "  wrecking,"  i.e.,  in  saving  goods  and  rendering 
assistance  to  vessels  that  have  failed  to  clear  the  dangerous 
Florida  reef.     The  population  of  the  city  in  18S0  was  9890. 

KHABAROVKA,  the  chief  town  of  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vince, in  eastern  Siberia,  is  situated  on  high  crags,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Amoor,  amidst  wide  forests  and  marshes, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Ussuri.  It  was  but  a  poor  settle- 
ment with  700  inhabitants  when  it  took  the  place  of  Niko- 
laievsk  as  the  seat  of  the  military  administration  of  the 
Maritime  Province  and  of  the  various  establishments 
connected  with  the  Amoor  fleet.  Since  its  foundation  in 
1857  it  has  always  been  the  chief  centre  for  the  trade  in 
sables,  purchased  yearly  from  the  aborigines  to  the  average 
amount  of  20,000  pieces,  and  sent  to  Irkutsk  and  to 
Russia. 

KHAIRAbAD,  or  Khyrabad,  the  chief  town  of  Sitapur 
district-,  Oudh,  India,  situated  5  miles  south  of  Sitapur 
rivil  station  and  cantonment,  27°  01'  30"  N.  lat,  80°  47' 
35"  E.  long.  It  is  the  fifth  largest  town  in  Oudh,  with  a 
population  in  18G9  of  15,677,  made  up  of  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  in  about  equal  numbers.  The  town  con- 
tains forty  mosques  and  thirty  Hindu  temples,  besides  a 
beautiful  group  of  sacred  Mohammedan  buildings.  A  large 
fair  is  held  here  in  January,  lasting  ten  days,  and  attended 
by  an  average  of  60,000  persons.  A  second  fair  is  held  at 
the  Dasahdra  festival,  attended  by  about  15,000  persons. 
The  annual  value  of  bazar  sales  is  about  £34,000. 

KHAIRPUR,  or  Khyrp'oor,  a  native  state  in  Sind, 
India,  lying  betweeu  26°  10'  and  27°  46'  N.  lat.,  and  68° 
14'  and  70°  13'  E.  long.,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Shikarpur 
district,  S.  by  Jaisalmir  state,  E.  by  Hyderabad  district, 
and  W.  by  the  Indus  river,  with  an  area  of  6109  square 
miles.  Like  other  parts  of  Sind,  Khairpur  consists  of  a 
great  alluvial  plain,  very  rich  and  fertile  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Indus  and  the  irrigation  canals,  the  remaining 
area  being  a  continuous  series  of  sand-hill  ridges  covered 
with  a  stunted  brushwood,  where  cultivation  is  altogether 
impossible.  A  small  ridge  of  limestone  hills  passes  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  state,  being  a  continuation  of 
a  ridge  known  as  the  Ghar,  running  southwards  from 
Rohri.  The  state  is  watered  by  five  canals  drawn  off 
from  tho  Indus,  besides  the  Eastern  Nara,  a  canal  which 
follows  an  old  bed  of  the  Indus.  In  the  desert  tracts  are 
pits  of  natron,  forming  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  chief ; 
as  many  as  a  thousand  camel  loads  are  annually  exported 
to  northern  and  central  India,  as  well  as  to  the  seaboard, 
each  load  being  taxed  at  5s. 

A  census  taken  in  1872  returned  the  population  nt  130,350,  or 
21  per  squaro  mile.  The  Moslems  chietly  belong  to  the  Itajur  tribe. 
The  Hindus  nro  principally  Rajputs  of  the  Soda  Thakur  clan,  who 
inhabit  tho  cxtremo  eastern  part  of  tho  state.  They  nro  a  well- 
built  and  sturdy  m,  of  nomadic  habits,  their  wealth  consist- 
ing in  herds  of  camels,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats.  The-  principal 
food  grain  crops  arc  jorir  {Hutetis  sort/hum),  btijni  (Holcus  spicaltts), 
wheat,  gram,  and  pulses.  Indigo  is  largely  cultivated,  and  cotton 
to  a  less  extent.  Fruits  consist  of  tho  mango,  mulberry,  apple, 
pomegranate,  date,  &c.  Several  varieties  of  forest  trees  arc  grown 
iu  tho  mil's  gamo  preserves.  The  annual  value  of  the  export 
tr.ido  is  estimated  at  about  £52,000,  and  the  imports  at  £25,000. 
Cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  silver  ware,  lacquered  wood-work,  boots, 
shoes,  horse  trappings,  swords,  matchlocks,  and  pottery  are  the 
chief  manufactures.  A  small  quantity  of  salt  and  saltpetre  is 
also  manufactured.  Tho  revenue  of  the  state,  which  is  collected 
in  kind,  tho  mir  receiving  one-third  of  the  produce,  is  estimated  to 
amount  to  abont  £50,000.  The  climate  is  agreeable  during  about 
four  months  of  the  year,  and  fiercely  hot  during  the  remaining 
eight.  Tho  principal  diseases  are  fever,  ophthalmia,  and  cutaneous 
affections. 


The  chief  or  mir  of  Khairpur  belongs  to  a  Baluchi  family,  known 
as  the  Talpur,  which  rose  on  the  fall  of  the  Kalhora  dynasty  of 
Sind.  About  1813,  during  the  troubles  in  Cabul  incidental  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Burakzni  dynasty,  the  mirs  wre  able  to  refuso 
the  tribute  which  up  to  that  date  had  been  somewhat  irregularly 
paid  to  the  rulers  of  Afghanistan.  In  1832  the  individuality  of  the 
Khairpur  state  was  recognized  by  the  British  Covernmrut  in  a 
treaty,  under  which  the  use  of  the  river  Indus  and  the  roads  of  Sind 
were  secured.  When  the  first  Cabul  expedition  was  decided  on, 
the  mir  of  Khairpur,  AH  Murad,  cordially  supported  the  British 
policy  ;  and  the  result  was  that,  after  the  battles  of  Jliani  and 
Daba  had  put  the  whole  of  Sind  at  the  disposal  of  tho  British, 
Khairpur  was  the  only  state  allowed  to  retain  its  political  existence 
under  the  protection  of  the  paramount  power. 

KHAMGAON,  a  town  in  Akola  district,  Berar,  India, 
in  20°  42'  30"  N.  lat,  76°  37'  30"  E  long.,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1867  of  9432.  The  cotton  market — the  largest 
in  the  province — was  established  about  1820.  A  branch 
line  of  8  miles,  opened  in  1870,  connects  I'hamgaon  with 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway.  In  fair  seasons  above 
100,000  bullock-loads  of  cotton  are  brought  into  Khamgaoii 
on  the  weekly  market  day.  To  the  east  of  the  town  is  a 
large  enclosed  cotton-market.  The  factories  of  the  Berar 
Ginning  Company  and  the  Mofussil  Pressing  Company 
possess  steam,  machinery  for  full-pressing  cotton. 

KHANDESH,  or  Candeish,  a  district  of  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency, India,  lying  between  20°  15'  and  22°  N.  lat.,  and 
73°  37'  and  76°  24'  E.  long.,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  tho 
Satpura  hills,  E.  by  Berar,  S.  by  the  Satmala  or  Ajanta 
hills,  S.W.  by  Nasik  district,  and  W.  by  Baroda  territory, 
with  an  area  of  10,162  square  miles.  The  chief  town  b 
Dhulia.  The  principal  natural  feature  is  the  Tapti  rivei, 
which  enters  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  district,  and 
flows  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  dividing  Khandesh 
into  two  unequal  parts.  Of  these  the  larger  lies  toward  > 
the  south,  and  is  drained  by  the  river  Girna.  North- 
wards beyond  the  alluvial  plain,  which  contains  some  of 
the  richest  tracts  in  Khandesh,  the  laud  rises  towards  tho 
Satpura  hills.  In  the  centre  and  east  the  country  is  level, 
save  for  some  low  ranges  of  barren  hills,  and  has  in  general 
an  arid,  unfertile  appearance.  Towards  the  north  and  west, 
the  plain  rises  into  a  difficult  and  rugged  country,  thickly 
wooded,  and  inhabited  by  wild  tribes  of  Bhfls,  who  chiefly 
support  themselves  on  the  fruits  of  the  forests  and  by 
the  profits  of  wood-cutting.  The  drainage  of  the  district 
centres  in  the  Tapti,  which  receives  thirteen  principal 
tributaries  in  its  course  through  Khandesh.  None  of  the 
rivers  are  navigable,  and  the  Tapti  flows  in  too  deep  a  bed 
to  be  made  use  of  for  irrigation.  The  district  on  the 
whole,  however,  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  surface  water. 
Khandesh  is  not  rich  in  minerals.  A  large  area  is  undei 
forest ;  but  the  jungles  have  been  robbed  of  most  of  theit 
valuable  timber.  Wild  beasts  are  numerous.  As  late  as 
1858  tigers  abounded  ;  but  since  then  they  have  been  very 
closely  hunted,  and  driven  almost  entirely  out  of  the  plains 
into  the  rough  hilly  country. 

The  census  of  1872  returned  the  population  at  1,028,642  (males 
530,610,  and  females  498,032),— Hindus,  948,279  ;  Musalmafts, 
79,359;  Parsis,  61;  Christians,  517  ;  Jews,  36;  Sikhs,  59;  "others," 
331.  Of  the  aboriginal  tribes  the  Bhils  are  tlio  most  important. 
They  number  122,092,  and  formerly  were  a  wild  and  lawless  robber 
tribe.  Since  tho  introduction  of  British  rule,  the  efforts  made  by 
kindly  treatment,  and  by  the  offer  of  suitable  employment,  to  win 
the  Bhils  from  their  disorderly  life  have  been  most  successful.  Many 
of  them  are  now  employed  in  police  duties  and  as  village  watchmen. 
The  total  area  of  Government  cultivable  land  is  returned  nt 
3,453,549  acres,  of  which  2,218,355  acres  were  under  cultivation  in 
1875-76.  Food  grains  takoup52  per  cent.;pulscs,  5J  per  cent.;  fibres. 
28  percent. ;  oil  seeds,  11  percent.;  miscellaneous  crops,  3|  per  cent, 
of  the  cultivated  area.  Irrigation  is  moro  extensively  practised  in 
Khandesh  than  in  the  Deecan  and  the  southern  Marhatt.i  country. 
Owing  to  tho  liability  of  the  district  to  river-floods,  almost  every 
year  is  marked  by  some  failure  of  tho  crops.  The  chief  exports 
arc  food  grains,  oil  seeds,  butter,  indigo,  wax,  and  honey  ;  and  tho 
imports  salt,  spices,  metal,  piece  goods,  cotton  yarn,  and  sugar. 
There  are  ten  steam  cotton  presses,  aud  oue  steam  spimafc^  and 
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weaving  factory.  f  Mnny  Wmbay  mercantile  houses  have  wtalihshed 
i-mics  ill  tho  tliatrir-t  :  and  towards  tlic  cast,  ill  the  rich  I'-ni'Ii 
rullev,  Jnlg.iou  ami  IShusawal  arc  rising  into  important  it-ntros  o! 
Imdc.      I'he  trunk  road  from  Bombay  to  Agra  and  thrUifiii  ludiuu  < 

Peninsula  liailwav  intersect  the  .li-trict,  ami  of  bitr  years  roads  , 
lave  been  made' all  alone  tho  thiol  lines  of  truffle  I  lie  total  I 
vvfliut  in  1876-77  amounted  to  «2J,291,  of  which  £303,706  was  | 
uade  iiii  of  the  land  tax.  The  same  year  there  were  2,2  schools,  j 
.vith  16,54!!  pupils.  The  average  annual  rainfall  for  the  live  years 
hiding  ls7.".-7<;  was  2.".  inches  Fevers  and  nit-inrou.  (flections 
ire  the  prevailing  disease? 

KH.WDPARA,  a   petty  state  in  Urtssa,   India,  lying 
between  20    IT  and  20°  25' X.  lat.,  and  85°  1'  iad  85°  25' 
E.  long.,  with  an  area  of  244  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation In   1^72   of  00,877,  mostly  Hindus.     Khandpata 
Originally  formed   a  part   of   the  neighbouring   state  of 
Nayagarli,  and  was  separated   from  it  about  two  hundred  j 
years  ago  by  a  brother  of  the  N'ayagarh  raja,  who  estab-  | 
d  lws  independence.     The  present  chief,  a  Rajput  by  I 
caste,   is  the  eighth  in  descent  from   the  founder.     The  | 
country  forms  a  very  valuable  territory,  and  is  one  of  the  , 
best    cultivated    of    tho    Orissa    states.     Fine    mil    timber  ! 
abounds  in   the  hilly  parts,  and    magnificent  banian   and  ' 

jo  trees  stud  the  plain.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Kuaria 
wd  Dauki  rivers,  small  tributaries  of  the  Mah.inadi.  The 
estimated  annual  revenue  of  the  chief  is  £2258;  tribute 
to  the  British  government,  .£421. 

KHANDWA,  or  Cuxdwah,  the  chief  town  and  head- 
quarters station  of  Xinuir  district,  Central  Provinces, 
India,  21°  fiO'  X.  lat.,  76°  23'  E.  long.  Population  (1377), 
14,119.  Khandwa  is  perhaps  the  most  rising  town  in 
.he  Central  Provinces.  It  is  the  station  oh  the  Great 
jnlian  Peninsula  Railway,  where  the  whole  traffic  of  Central 
i.iii  towards  Bombay  meets  the  line.  It  has  entirely 
superseded  Burhanpur,  the  ancient  centre  of  trade  between 
Ma'.wa,  the  Nerbudda  valley,  and  the  Deccan.  Exteusivc 
Da.rucks  have  been  built  for  the  relays  of  troops  which 
pun  through  in  the  cold  season,  and  there  is  also  a  good 
travellers'  bungalow  with  a  spacious  sardi  or  native  rest- 
bouse. 

Tho  Arabian  geographer,  Al  Bin'ni  {drat  1000  A.D.1,  mentions 
Khandwa  ;  and  a  century  later,  it  was  a  great  seat  of  .Tain  worship. 
Hit*  mound  on  which  the  town  stands  has  supplied  many  finely 
eni  v.  d  pillars,  cornices,  and  other  remains  of  the  old  Jain  buildings. 
'  vhich  have  been  built  into  Rrahmaiiical  temples,  the  walls  of  the 
llarhattu  fort,  and  other  structures  It  also  formed  a  quarry  for 
mo  Sivaitc  temples  surrounding  the  four  Jcmidsov  water  reservoirs, 
>ne  of  which  is  on  each  side  of  the  town,  that  on  tho  west  side 
jearing  tho  date  1132  .\.n 

KHARKOFF,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  sur- 
■otinded  by  those  of  Knrsk,  Poltava,  EkaterinoslafF,  and 
Voronezh,  and  belonging  partly  to  the  basin  of  the  Don 
ind  partly  to  that  of  the  Dnieper.  The  area  is 'estimated 
it  21,035  square  miles.  In  general  termslhc  government 
may  be  described  as  a  table-land  with  an  elevation  of  from 
300  to  4f>0  feet  traversed  by  deep-cut  river  valleys.  The 
soil  is  for  the  most  part  of  high  fertility,  about  47  per 
ceut.  of  the  surface  being  arable  land  and  30  per  cent. 
natural  pasture  ;  and  though  the  winter  is  rather  severe 
tli-  summer  heit  is  sufficient  for  the  ripening  of  grapes 
and  melons  in  the  open  air.  The  bulk  of  the  "population 
ib  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  breeding  of 
■dieep,  cattle,  and  horses,  though  various  manufacturing 
industries  have  also  received  a  rapid  development,  more 
^specially  since  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  The 
ordinary  cereals,  maize,  buckwheat,  millet,  hemp,  flax, 
tobacco,  poppies,  and  beetroot  are  all  grown,  and  bee 
keeping  and  silk-worm  rearing  are  of  considerable  import- 
ance. In  1879  the  horses  numbered  258,711,  the  cattle 
475,217,  the  sheep  1,059,596,  of  which  376,777  were  of 
fine-fleeced  varieties.  Beetroot  sugar  factories,  cotton 
mills,  woollen  factories,  iron-works,  and  tanneries  are  the 
leading  industrial  establishments ;  their  whole  production 


in.  1S79  was  estimated  at  23,939,147  rouble?  (nbr-ut 
.i'3,790,000).  The  mass  of  the  people  are  Little  Russians, 
but  there  are  also  Clreat  Russians,  Calmticks,  Germans, 
dews,  and  Gipsies.  In  1867  the  total  population  was 
1,681,486,  and  in  1879  2,036,949— 4119  of  these  being 
lluskolniks  (dissidents),  1900  Roman  Catholics,  2732 
Protestants,  and  3079  Jews.  The  government  is  divided 
into  eleven  districts — Kharkoff,  Akhtuirka,  BogodukholV, 
lzyum,  Kupyansk,  Lebedyin,  ZinietT,  Sturobyel.sk,  fcutmui, 
Valki,  and  Voltchansk.  In  1879  there  were  eight 
towns  with  populations  above  5000 — Kharkoff,  Izvum 
(15,741),  Starobyelsk  (12,581),  Voltchansk  (11,107), 
Slavansk  (10.55S),  Tchugueff  (9418),  Valki  (7UU1), 
Zolotcheff  (5038).  Ecclesiastically  the  government  is  a 
separate  eparchy  or  diocese  of  the  Greek  Church.  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Tiraspol  in 
Kherson. 

Kharkoff,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  government, 
is  situated  in  56'  37'  X.  lat.  and  25°  5'  E.  long.,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Donets,  402  miles  from  Moscow  and  137 
miles  from  Kursk.  It  has  railway  communication  north- 
ward by  Kurskand  southward  to  Mariupol  on  the  Sea  of 
Azoff  and  to  Odessa  by  Poltava  and  Balta.  The  four 
annual  fairs  are"  among  the  busiest  in  Russia,  more  especi- 
ally the  Krestchenskaya  or  Epiphany  fair,  which  is  opened 
on" the  6th  (ISth)  January.  The  turn-over  is  estimated 
at  from  £3,000,000  to  £4,000,000.  Thousands  of  horses 
are  boug'ht  and  sold.  At  the  Trinity  (Troitsa)  fair  in  June 
an  extensive  business  (£800,000)  is  done  in  wool.  A 
great  variety  of  manufactured  goods  are  produced  in  the 
town — linen,  felt,  sugar  (especially  from  beetroot),  tobacco, 
brandy,  soap,  candles,  cast-iron.  Besides  a  flourishing 
university,  instituted  in  1805,  and  attended  in  1879  by 
720  male  and  163  female  students,  Kharkoff  possesses 
an  observatory,  a  large  veterinary  college,  a  botanical 
garden,  a  theological  seminary,  and  several  important 
institutions  of  beneficence.  The  university  building  was 
formerly  a  royal  palace.  The  library  contained  in  1878 
9S,000  volumes;  and  the  zoological  collections  are  especially 
rich  in  the  birds  and  fishes  of  southern  Russia.  Extensive 
barracks  are  maintained  in  the  town.  Public  gardens 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  military  works ;  and  the 
Government  has  a  model  farm  in  the  neighbourhood.  0/ 
the  Orthodox  churches  one  has  the  rank  of  cathedral,  i'lic 
populatiou  of  Kharkoff  was  59,968  in  1867,  and  101,175 
in  1879. 

The  foundation  of  Kharkoff  is  assigned  to  the  year  1650,  and  the 
name  is  at  least  jtopularly  connected  with  that  of  Khariton,  thf 
Cossack  originator  of  the  settlement;  but  there  is  arclweologica' 
evidence  of  a  much  earlier  occupation  of  the  district,  if  not  ul  the 
site.  The  Cossacks  of  KbarkolV  remained  faithful  to  the  e/ar  dur- 
ing the  rebellions  of  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  ;  in  return 
lliev  received  a  variety  of  privileges,  and  continued  to  bo  a  stunns 
advance  guard  of  the  ltussian  |iowcr,  till  the  final  .subjugation  of  all 
the  southern  region.  Along  with  other  military  settlements  Khaukoll 
was  placed  on  a  new  footing  in,  1713;  and  at  the  same  U:m-  ii 
became  the  administrative  centre  „<  the  L'kmiii".  It  ha~  U-en  tint 
government  town  from  the  establishment  ol  the"govciiiinehl  tu  17tr0. 
Kor  [dan  see  heelus,  Gi<»irunh!r  L'nitxi*'tl- .  vol.  v.  p.  S07. 

KHARrUT  "officially  Ma'.mirat-KL-'AzIz),  a  town  oi 
Armenia,  the  seat  of  a  mutasarrif,  :s  situated  about  6C 
miles  north  of  Diarbekir  on  the  highway  to  Siwss,  and 
occupies  a  peculiarly  picturesque  position  on -a  rocky 
eminence  rising  above  the  great  plain  through  which  the 
waters  of  the  eastern  Euphrates  describe  a  devious  pas- 
sage. 'Besides  tho  imposing  ruins  of  the  castle  on  the 
height,  it  possessed  an  ancient  Jacobite  church  and  Con' 
vent,  and  is  the  scat  of  an  important  American  "missionary 
college  and  schools.  '  The  population  may  be  estimated 
at  25,000  or  rather  moie,  as  there  are  5000  households 
in  the  town  (70  Jacobite,   600  Armenian,  and   the  rest 

Turkish). 
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There  is  epigraphlc  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  town  on  this 
site  in  the  time  of  Nero  (see  Mordtmann  in  Ecrmes,  1880),  and  by 
some  it  is  identified  with  Carcathiocerta,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Sophene.  Kharput  (Armenian,  Kharpert,  i.e.,  Castle  Kock  ; 
Xapn-ore  of  Cedrenus ;  Arabic,  Khartabirt)  appears  in  the  older 
Arabic  literature  as  Hisn  Ziyad.  It  is  the  Quart  Piert  or  Quart 
Pierre  of  William  of '  Tyre,  the  scene  of  the  tragical  story  of  the 
imprisonment  of  Baldwin  II.  by  the  emir  Balak.  See  Tozer,  Turkish 
Armenia,  &c,  London,  1881. 

KHARTUM  or  Khartoum  (erroneously  Kartum),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  situated  in  15°  37'  N. 
lat'.,  and  22°  54'  E.  long.,  on  the  peninsula  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  White  and  the  Blue  Nile.  The  level  of  the 
stream  just  below  the  town  is  1240  feet.  The  principal 
landing-place  and  the  dockyards  are  on  the  Blue  river. 
The  surrounding  country  is  flat  and  --.pen,  the  forest  de- 
scribed by  the  first  European  /isitors  having  disappeared 
for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  river,  Put  there  are  many 
gardens  -vithiu  and  around  the  town  planted  with  date- 
palms,  fig  and  orange  trees,  &c.  The  town,  though  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  mean  mud-built  huts,  has  a  considerable  j 
number  of  substantial  modern  buildings,  the  most  imposing 
of  which  is  the  stone-faced  palace  of  the  governor.  As 
the  centre  of  the  great  caravan  routes  from  the  interior  of 
Africa,  Khartum  carries  on  a  good  legitimate  trade,  but 
the  inhabitants  have  always  shown  a  preference  for  slave 
traffic  when  the  governor  has  proved  indulgent  or  inefficient. 
Khartum  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  mission  founded 
by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  in  1846,  and  long  conducted  by 
Dr  Ignaz  Knoblecher,  of  Protestant  missions,  and  of  several 
European  consulates.  The  British  consulate,  established 
in  1849,  and  latterly  held  by  Petherick,  was  abolished  in 
1864  under  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  much  com- 
ment. The  population  amounts  to  50,000,  including  in 
addition  to  the  natives  the  usual  medley  elements  of  an 
Egyptian  town. 

Khartum  was  founded  by  Mohammed  Aly  in  1823.  In  1859  the 
population  was  estimated  at  40,000.  In  1869-70  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  had  brought  the  number  down  to  15,000,  but 
since  then  the  recovery  has  been  rapid. 

See  Lord  Prudhoe  in  Journ.  R.  Geog.  Soc.  1832 ;  G.  Melly, 
Kluzrtoum,  &c,  1851 ;  Hcuglin,ikis<:n.  Abessinien,  1868;  Schwein- 
farth,  Heart  of  Africa,  1873;  Hansal,  Brkfe  aiis-Chartum,  1856 
aiul  1880.  Details'  regarding  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  will  be 
f  sund  in  the  last  work ;  iu  Jahresbcrichte  of  the  Marienverein  ;  and 
in  Zeitschr.  f.  allg.  Erdk.,  1858  and  1861. 

KHASI  AND  JAINTIA  HILLS,  a  district  in  Assam, 
India,  lying  between  25°  1'  and  26°  14'  N.  lat,  and  90°  47' 
and  92°  52'  E.  lofig.,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Kanirup 
and  Nowgong  districts,  R  by  Cachar  and  the  Naga  Hills, 
S.  by  Sylhet,  and  W.  by  the  Gare  Hills.  Its  approximate 
area  is  6157  square  miles. 

The  district  consists  of  a  succession  of  steep  ridges 
running  -east  and  west,  with  elevated  table-lands  between. 
On  the  southern  side,  towards  Sylhet,  the  mountains  rise 
precipitously  from  the  valley  of  the  Barak.  The  first 
plateau  is  about  4000  feet  above  sea-leveL  Earther  north 
is  another  plateau,  on  which  is  situated  the  station  of 
Shillong,  4900  feet  above  the  sea ;  behind  lies  the  Shillong 
range,  of  which  the  highest  peak  rises  to  6449  feet.  On 
the  north  side,  towards  Kanirup,  are  two  similar  plateaus 
of  lower  elevation.  The  general  appearance  of  all  these 
table-lands  is  that  of  undulating  downs,  covered  with  grass, 
but  destitute  of  large  timber.  At  3000  feet  elevation  the 
indigenous  pine  predominates  over  all  other  vegetation, 
and  forms  almost  pure  pine  forests.  The  highest  ridges 
are  clothed  with  magnificent  clumps  of  timber  trees,  which 
superstition  has  preserved  from  the  axo  of  the  woodcutter. 
The  characteristic  trees  in  these  sacred  groves  chiefly  con- 
sist of  oaks,  chestnuts,  magnolias,  &c.  Beneath  the  shade 
grow  rare  orchids,  rhododendrons,  and  wild  cinnamon.  The 
streams  are  merely  mountain  torrents.     As  they  approach 


the  plains,  they  form  rapids  and  cascades,  and  many  of  them 
pass  through  narrow  gorges  of  wild  beauty.  From  time 
immemorial,  Lower  Bengal  has  drawn  its  supply  of  lime 
from  the  Khasi  Hills,  and  the  quarries  along  their  southern 
slope  are  literally  inexhaustible.  Coal  of  excellent  quality 
crops  out  at  several  places,  but .  has  not  yet  been  remune- 
ratively worked.  Ironstone  exists  in  abundance,  and  in 
former  days  the  Khasias  were  renowned  as  smelters  of  iron. 
Among  other  natural  products  may  be  mentioned  beeswax, 
lac,  and  caoutchouc.  Wild  animals  abound,  including  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  buffalo,  mithun  or  wild  cow, 
and  many  varieties  of  deer. 

Both'  as  regards  history  and  administration  the  Khasi  (Khasia  or 
Cossya)  and  jaintia  or  Jayntiya  Hills  constitute  two  separate  tracts. 
The  Khasi  Hills  are  occupied  by  a  collection  of  petty  states,  eacb 
governed  by  an  elective  ruler.  The  chiefs  have  not  been  brought 
completely  under  British  administration,  and  still  retain  marks  of 
semi-indepeodenee.  The  headquarters  of  the  'British  political  agcirt 
for  the  Khasi  Hills  is  at  Chara  Piinji  (Cherra  Poonjee).  The  Jaintia 
Hills,  on  the  other  hand,  are  purely  British  territory.  The  inhabi- 
tants call  themselves  Syntengs,  and  first  became  British  subjects  in 
1835  (see  Jaintia  Hills,  vol  xiii.  p.  554). 

An  enumeration  in  1872  disclosed  a  total  population  in  the  Khasi 
and  Jaintia  Hills  of  141, S38 — aboriginal  tribes,  141, 2S3  ;  Hindus, 
365 ;  Mohammedans,  62 ;  Christians,  128.  The  two  races  6t' 
Khasias  and  Syntengs  have  succeeded  in  preserving  to  the  present 
day  their  primitive  isolation,  fr^e  from  the  interference  of  Hinduism. 
They  have  only  given  way  somewhat  to  Hindu  prejudices  as'regards 
purity  of  food.  The  Khasias  have  no  written  character  or  literature, 
nor  even  any  traditions  of  their  own.  The  most  curious  of  their 
social  customs  is  the  importance  attached  to  female  descent  anil 
female  authority.  The  husband  marries  into  the  wife's  family,  the 
wife  or  her  mother  is  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  household,  and 
all  property  descends  in  the  female  line — a  survival  of  the  polyau- 
di'ic  institutions  still  kept  up  iu  full  force  by  the  Nairs,  and  other 
non-Aryan  tribes  of  India.  The  ashes  of  the  dead  are  buried  under 
cromlechs  consisting  of  four  upright  slabs  of  stone,  covered  over 
by  a  fifth  slab.  The  only  places  in  the  Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills 
above  the  rank  of  hamlets  are  Shillong,  the  headquarters  station, 
Jowai,  and  Chara  Piinji. 

The  principal  cereal  crop  is  rice,  but  -even  of  this  they  do  not 
grow  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption.  Sugar  cane,  eotton,  and 
potatoes  are  also  grown  ;  and  fruits  such  as  oranges,  limes,  and 
pine-apples  are  raised  in  large  quantities  for  export  to  Calcutta. 
The  land  is  the  absolute  property  of  the  cultivators,  who  pay  no 
rent  or  revenue  either  to  the  British  Government  or  to  their  own 
chiefs.  Blights,  floods,  and  droughts  are  almost  unknown.  Of  a 
total  area  of  6157  square  miles,  only  286  are  estimated  as  under 
cultivation,  but  other  3S98  are  returned  as  available  for  tillage. 
The  trads  of  the  hills  is  considerable.  The  estimated  exports  in 
1876-77  were  valued  at  £160,000,  chiefly  potatoes,  limestone, 
cotton,  stick-lac, '  bay  leaves,  oranges,  and  betel  puts.  The  im- 
ports were  valued  at  £157,000.  By  far-  the  greater  portion  of 
tlie  trade  is  conducted  at  a  row  of  markets  along  the  southern 
foot  of  the  hills,  of  which  Chhatak  in  Sylhet  district  is  the  most 
important. 

The  Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills  constitute  a  political  agency,  inde- 
pendent of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction.  The  Khasi  petty  states,  twenty- 
five  in  number,  are  presided  over  by  elective  chiefs,  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  their  own  subjects  in  all  cases  except  homicide.  The 
British  Government  undertakes  the  management  of  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  country,  such  as  lime,  coal,  timber,  and  elephants,  and 
.pays  over  to  the  chiefs  a  half  share  of  the  profits.  Their  other 
sources  of  revenue  are  market  dues,  court  fines,  and  various  cesses. 
Their  aggregate  income  is  approximately  estimated  at  £6000,  of 
which  £2300  is  derived  from  lime  quarries.  The  total  revenue  of 
the  district  to  the  British  Government  in  1875  was  £13,383,  of 
which  the  larger  portion  came  trom  royalties  on  lime  quarries  and 
tire  house  tax  ;  the  expenditure  was  £9692.  Education  is  conducted 
through  the  agency  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  mission,  and  in  KK74-75 
thero  were  seventy-three  schools  open,  attended  by  1666  pupils. 
Female  education  is  making  progress  among  tho  Khasias.  The 
climate  of  the  district  is  mild  and  equable,  though  in  som»  parts 
excessively  humid.  At  Shillong  tho  thermometer  rarely  exceeds 
80°  Fahr. ,  and  falls  as  low  as  3S°.  Shallow  water  occasionally  freezes, 
but  snow  never  falls.  The  rainfall  at  Chara  Piinji  is  the  heaviest 
recorded  in  the  world.  The  average  during  the  threo  years  ending 
1876  is  returned  at  368'41  inches  ;  and  805  inches  are  said  to  have 
fallen  in  1861,  including  366  inches  in  the  single  month  o,f  July. 
At  Shillong  the  annual  rainfall  declines  to  about  85  inches  ,  IM 
at  Jowai,  which  occupies  an  intermediate  position,  tho  average  is 
150  inches.  The  district  is  liable  to  shocks  of  earthquake.  Generally 
speaking,  the  climate  is  healthy,  both  for  natives  and  Enropans. 
Cholera  never  prevails,  unless  directly  imported  from  the  plains. 
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IyHATMANDU,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Nepdl, 
India,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Vishnumati  river  at  its 
junction  with  the  Baghmati,  27°  36'  N.  lat.,  85°  24'  E. 
long.  The  town,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
RajA  Gunakamadeva  about  723,  now  contains  a  population 
estimated  at  about  50,000,  occupying  5000  houses  made  of 
brick,  and  usually  from  two  to  four  stories  high.  Many 
of  the  houses  have  large  projecting  wooden  windows  or 
balconies,  richly  carved.  The  maharaja's  palace,  a  huge, 
rambling,  ungainly  building,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  which  also  contains  numerous  handsome  temples. 
The  streets  are  extremely  narrow,  and  the  whole  town 
very  dirty.  A  British  resident,  with  a  small  staff  and 
escort,  is  stationed  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  city. 

KHAZARS.  This  vanished  people,  who  appear  also  as 
Chozars,  as  AKar&poi  or  Xa£aoot  in  Byzantine  writers,  as 
Khazirs  in  Armenian  and  Khwalisses  in  Russian  chronicles, 
Ugri  Bielii  in  Nestor,  aud  Kosa  (?)  in  Chinese,  occupied 
a  prominent  place  amongst  the  secondary  powers  of  the 
Byzantine  state-system.  In  the  epic  of  Firdousi  "  Khazar  " 
is  the  representative  name  tor  all  the  northern  foes  of 
Persia,  and  legendary  invasions  long  before  the  Christian 
era  are  vaguely  attributed  to  them.  But  the  Khazars  are 
an  historic  figure  upon  the  bcrderland  of  Europe  and  Asia 
for.  at  least  nine  hundred  years  (190-1100  a.d.).  The 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  600-950  a.d.  mark  the 
epoch  of  their  greatness,  but  their  rise  can  be  traced  for 
four  centuries  before,  and  their  decline  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  to  follow.  Their  home  was  in  the  spurs  of 
the  Caucasus  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian — the 
"sea  of  the  Khazars";  and  their  cities,  all  of  them  popu- 
lous and  civilized  commercial  centres,  were  Itil,  the  capital, 
upon  the  delta  of  the  Volga,  the  "river  of  the  Khazars," 
Semerit'r  (Tarkhu),  the  older  capital,  Khamlidje  or  Khal- 
endsch,  Be'endscher,  the  outpost  towards  Armenia,  and 
Sarkel  ou  the  Don.  They  were  the  Venetians  of  the 
Caspian  aud  the  Euxine,  the  organizers  of  the  transit 
between  the  two  basins,  the  universal  carriers  between 
East  and  West ;  and  Itil  was  the  meeting-place  of  the 
commerce  of  Persm,  of  Byzantium,  of  Armenia,  of  Russia, 
and  of  the  Bulgarians  of  the  middle  Volga.  The  tide  of 
their  dominion  ebbed  and  flowed  repeatedly  during  their 
history,  but  the  normal  Khazaria  may  be  taken  as  the 
territory  included  between  the  Caucasus,  the  Volga,  and 
the  Don,  with  the  outlying  province  of  the  Crimea  or 
"  Little  Khazaria."  The  southern  boundary  never  greatly 
altered ;  it  did  at  times  reach  the  Cyrus  and  the  Araxes, 
but  on  that  side  the  Khazars  were  confronted  by  the  great 
powers  of  Byzantium  and  Persia,  and  were  for  the  most 
part  restrained  within  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus  by  the 
fortifications  of  Dariel.  Amongst  the  nomadic  Ugrians 
and  agricultural  Slavs  of  the  north  their  frontier  fluctuated 
widely,  and  in  its  zenith  Khazaria  extended  from  the 
Dnieper  to  Bolgari  upon  the  middle  Volga,  and'  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  to  Asterabad. 

Ethnology. — Few  points  have  been  more  disputed  than  the  origin 
of  this  interesting  people  ;  and  there  is  still  no  consent  amongst 
authorities  upon  the  subject  They  are  assigned  to  the  Turkish 
stock  by  Latham  and  Howorth,  to  the  Ugrian  by  Klaproth  and 
Vivien  St  Martin,  and  have  even  been  claimed  as  Jews  on  account 
of  their  use  Qf  the  Hebrew  character  and  the  profession  of  the 
Hebrew  faith  amongst  them.  But  their  geographical  position,  their 
history,  and  the  contemporary  witness  we  have  as  to  their  physical 
character,  their  language,  and  their  own  national  tradition,  may  be 
accepted  as  conclusive  proof  that  the  Khazars  were  an  indigenous 
people  of  the  Caucasus,  and  near  akin  to  the  Armenians  and  the 
Georgians. 

Their  king  Joseph,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Rabbi  Chasdai 
Ibn-Shafrut  of  Cordova  (circ.  958)  stated  that  his  people  sprang  from 
Thogarmah,  grandson  of  Japhet,  and  the  supposed  ancestor  of  the 
other- peoples  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Arab  geographers  who  knew 
the  Khazars  best  connect  them  either  with  the  Georgians  (Ibn  el 
Atfc'i)  or  with,  the  Armenians  (Dimishqy,  ed.  Mehren,  p.  263); 


whilst  Ahmed  ibu  Fadlan,  who  passed  through  Khazaria  on  a 
mission  from  the  caliph  Moktadir  (921  a.d.),  positively  asserts  that 
the  Khazar  tongue  differed  not  only  from  the  Turkish,  but  from 
that  of  the  bordering  nations,  which  were  Ugrian. 

Nevertheless  there  are  many  points  connected  with  the  Khazars 
which  indicate  a  close  connexion  with  Ugrian  or  Turkish  peoples. 
The  official  titles  recorded  by  Ibn  Fadlan  are  those  in  use  amongst 
the  Tartar  nations  of  that  age,  whether  Huns,  Bulgarians,  Turks,  or 
Mongols.  The  names  of  their  cities  can  be  explained  only  by  refer- 
ence to  Turkish  or  Ugrian  dialects  (Klaproth,  Mem,  sur  Us  Khazars  ; 
Howorth,  Kliazars).  Some  too  amongst  the  mediaeval  authori- 
ties (Ibn  Haukal  and  Istakhry)  note  a  resemblance  between  the 
speech  in  use  amongst  the  Khazars  and  the  Bulgarians  ;  and  the 
modern  Magyar — a  Ugrian  dialect — can  be  traced  back  to  a  tribe 
which  in  the  9th  century  formed  part  of  the  Khazar  kingdom. 
These  characteristics,  however,  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
Khazars  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  Huns  (448  a.d.  ct  scq.),  at 
another  to  the  Turks  (circ.  680),  which  would  sufficiently  explain  the 
signs  of  Tartar  influence  in  their  polity,  and  also  by  the  testimony 
of  all  observers,  Greeks,  Arabs,  and  Russians,  that  there  was  a  double 
strain  within  the  Khazar  nation.  There  were  Khazars  and  Kara 
(black)  Khazars.  The  "  Khazars"  were  fair-skinned,  black-haired, 
and  of  a  remarkable  beauty  and  stature  ;  their  women  indeed  were 
sought  as  wives  equally  at  Byzantium  and  Baghdad;  while  the  "Kara 
Khazars"  were  ugly,  short,  and  were  reported  by  the  Arabs  almost 
as  darkas  Indians.  The  latter  were  indubitably  the  Ugrian  nomads 
of  the  steppe,  akin  to  the  Tartar  invaders  of  Europe,  Huns,  Bul- 
garians, and  Hungarians,  who  filled  the  armies  and  convoyed  the 
caravans  of  the  ruling  caste.  But  the  Khazars  proper  were  a  civic 
commercial  people,  the  founders  of  cities,  remarkable  for  somewhat 
elaborate  political  institutions,  for  persistence,  and  for  good  faith — 
all  qualities  foraign  to  the  Hunnic  character. 

They  are  identified  with  good  reason  (by  Zeuss,  V.  St  Martin, 
Howorth,  Latham)  with  the  'AKdr(ipot  {perhaps  Ak-Khazari, 
4 '  White  Khazars ")  who  appear  upon  the  lower  Volga  in  the 
Byzantine  annals,  and  thence  they  have  been  deduced,  though  with 
less  convincing  proof,  either  from  the  '  hyadvpaoi  or  the  Kcnlapoi  (A 
Herodotus,  iv.  104  (Latham,  V.  St  Martin).  There  was  throughout 
historic  times  a  close  connexion  which  eventually  aiuounUu  to 
political  identity  between  the  Kliazars  and  the  Barsileens  (the  Passils 
of  Moses  of  Chorene)  who  occupied  the  delta  of  the  Volga  ;  and  the 
Barsileens  can  be  traced  through  the  pages  of  Ptolemy  (Ocog.,  v. 
9),  of  Pliny  (iv.  26),  of  Strabo  (vii.  p.  306),  and  of  Pomponius  Mela 
(ii.  c.  1,  p.  119)  to  the  so-called  Royal  Scyths,  Ztcvdai  fiaaiXyes,  who 
were  known  to  the  Greek  colonies  upon  the  Euxine,  and  whose 
political  superiority  and  commercial  enterprise  led  to  this  rendering 
of  their  name.  Such  points,  however,  need  not  here  be  further  pur- 
sued than  to  establish  the  presence  of  this  white  race  ("  La  Racy 
Blonde  "  of  Klaproth)  around  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine  through- 
out historic  times.  They  appear  in  European  history  as  "White  Huns 
(Ephthalites),  White  Ugrians  (Sar-ogours),  White  Bulgarians.  They 
were  the  carriers  between  Europe  and  the  farthest  East.  Owing  io 
climatic  causes  (see  Asia)  the  tract  they  occupied  was  slowly  drying 
up.  They  were  the  outposts  of  civilization  towards  the  encroaching 
desert,  and  the  Tartar  nomadism  that  advanced  with  it.  They  held 
in  precarious  subjection  the  hordes  whom  the  conditions  of  the 
climate  and  the  soil  made  it  impossible  to  supplant.  They  bore  the 
brunt  of  each  of  the  great  waves  of  Tartar  conquests,  and  were  even- 
tually overwhelmed. 

History. — From  out  of  the  mass  of  this  white  race  of  the  steppe 
tho  Khazars  can  be  first  historically  distinguished  at  the  end  of 
the  2d  century  of  our  era.  They  burst  into  Armenia  with  the 
Barsileens,  198  a.d.  They  were  repulsed  and  attacked  in  turn, 
but  thenceforth  Khazar  wars  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
Armenian  annals  for  eight  hundred  years.  The  pressure  of  the 
nomads  of  the  steppe,  the  quest  of  plunder  or  revenge,  these  seem 
the  only  motives  of  these  early  expeditions  ;  but  in  the  long  struggle 
between  the  Roman  and  Persian  empires,  of  which  Armenia  was 
not  seldom  the  battlefield,  and  eventually  the  prize,  the  attitude 
of  this  powerful  people  of  the  Caucasus  assumed  political  importance. 
Armenia  inclined  to  the  civilization  and  ere  long  to  the  Christianity 
of  Rome,  whilst  her  Arsacid  princes  maintained  an  inveterate  feud 
with  the  Sassanids  of  Persia.  It  became  therefore  the  policy  of  the 
Persian  kings  to  call  in  the  Khazars  to  neutralize  or  to  chastize 
the  efforts  of  tho  Armenians  in  every  collision  with  the  empire 
(200-350).  During  the  4th  century,  however,  the  growing  power 
of  Persia  culminated  in  the  annexation  of  eastern  Armenia.  The 
Khazars,  endangered  by  so  powerful  a  neighbour,  passed  from  unchr 
Persian  influence  into  that  remote  alliance  with  Byzantium  which 
thenceforth  characterized  their  policy,  and  they  aided  Julian  in  his 
invasion  of  Persia  (363).  Simultaneously  with  the  approach  of 
Persia  to  the  Caucasus  the  terrible  empire  of  the  Huns  sprang  up 
among  the  Ugrians  of  the  northern  steppes.  The  Khazars  straitened 
on  every  side  remained  passive  till  the  danger  culminated  in  the 
accession  of  Attila  (434).  The  emperor  Theodosius,'  with  reason 
terrified  for  civilization,  sent  envoys  to  bribe  the  Khazars  ("Ak<(t£ooi) 
tp   divert   the   Huns  from  the  empire  by  an   attack   upon   their 
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flank.  But  then  was  a  Hanuic  party  amongst  the  Khazar 
chiefs.     The  design  was  betrayed  to  Attila  ;  and  In;  extinguished 

the  independence  of  the  nation  in  a  moment.  Khazaria  became 
the  appanage  of  his  eldest  son,  and.  the  rentre  of  government 
amongst  the  eastern  subjects  of  the  Hun  (448).  Evrji  the  iron 
rule  of  Attila  was  preferable  to  the  time  of  anarchy  that  succeeded 
it.  Upon  his  death  (454)  the  wild  immigration  which  he  hail 
arrested  revived.  The  K bazars  and  the  Sarogours  {i.e.,  White 
Ogors,  possibly  the.  Bardleens  of  the  Volga  delta)  were  swept  along 
in  a  flood  of  mixed  Tartar  peoples  which  the  conquests  of  the  Jouan 
Jonan  (the  Avars)  had  set  in  motion.  The  Khazars  and  their  com- 
panions broke  through  the  Persian  defences  of  the  Caucasus.  They 
appropriated  the  territory  up  to  the  Cyrus  and  the  A  raxes,  and 
roamed  at  large  through  Iberia,  Georgia,  and  Armenia  The 
Persian  king,  deeming  the  floodgates  of  the  steppes  opened,  implored 
the  emperor  Leo  I.  to  help  him  defend  Asia  Minor  at  the  Caucasus 
(467),  but  Rome  was  herself  too  hard  pressed,  nor  was  it  for  fifty 
years  that  the  Khazars  were  driven  back,  and  the  pass  of  Dei-bend 
fortified  against  them  (chr.  507). 

Throughout  the  6th  centnry  Khnzarin  was  the  mere  highway  for 
the  wild  hordes  to  whom  the  Huns  had  opened  the  passage  into 
Europe,  and  the  Khazars  took  refuge  (like  the  Venetians  from 
Attila)  amongst  the  seventy  mouths  of  the  Volga.  Tho  rise  of  the  • 
first  Turk  empire  in  Asia  (554)  precipitated  the  Avars  upon  the  I 
West.  The  conquering  Turks  followed  in  their  footsteps  (560-5S0).  | 
They  beat  down  all  opposition,  wrested  even  Bosphorus  in  the 
Crimea  from  the  empire,  and  by  the  annihilation  of  the  Ephthalites 
completed  the  ruin  of  the  AVlrite  Race  of  the  plains  from  the  Oxus 
to  the  Don.  The  empires  of  Turks  ami  Avars,  however,  ran  swiftly 
their  barbaric  course,  and  the  Khazars  arose  out  of  the  chaos  to 
more  than  their  ancient  renown.  They  issued  from  the  land  of 
Uarsilia,  and  extended  their  rule  over  the  iJulgnriau  hordes  left 
inasterless  by  the  Turks,  compelling  the  more  stubborn  to  migrate 
to  the  Danube  (641).  The  agricultural  Slavs  of  tlie  Dnieper  and 
the  Oka  were  reduced  to  tribute,  and  t»elbre  the  end  of  the  7th 
century  the  Khazars  had  annexed  also  the  Crimea,  had  won  com- 
plete command  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  and,  seizing  upon  the  narrow 
ueck  which  separates  the  Volga  from  the  Don,  had  organized  the 

IiOrtage  which  has  continued  since  an  important  link  in  the  traffic 
mtween  Asia  and  Europe.  The  alliance  with  Byzantium  was 
revived.  Simultaneously  and,  wc  cannot  doubt,  in  concert  with  the 
Byzantine  campaign  against  Persia  (589),  the  Khazars  had  re- 
nppfured  in  Armenia,  though  it  was  not  till  625  that  this  people, 
long  known  to  Persians  and  Armenians  as  Khazirs  and  to  the 
Romans  as  Akatzirs,  take  their  place  as  Khazars  in  the  Byzantine 
annals.  They  are  then  described  as  "Turks  from  the  Kast,"  a 
powerful  nation  which  held  the  coasts  of -the  Caspian  and  the  Euxinc, 
find  took  tribute  of  the  Viatitsh,  the  Severians,  and  the  Polyane. 
The  khakan,  enticed  by  the  promise  of  an  imperial  princess,  fur- 
nished Heraclius  with  40,000  men  for  his  Persian  war,  who  shared 
in  the  victory  over  Cbosroes  nt  Nineveh. 

Meanwhile  a  power  had  arisen  which  transformed  the  whole 
course  of  Eastern  politics  and  committed  the  Khazars  to  u  struggle 
for  life  which  lasted  two  hundred  years.  Mohammed  had  proclaimed 
his  faith,  and  the  Saracens  were  advancing  to  enforce  it.  The 
Persian  empire  was  struck  down  (637),  and  the  Moslems  poured 
into  Armenia.  The  khakan  had  defied  the  summous  sent  him  by 
the  invaders,  and  he  now  aided  the  Byzantine  patrician  in  the 
defence  of  Armenia.  The  allies  were  defeated  ;  and  ere  long  the 
Moslems  undertook  the  subjugation  of  Khazaria  (651).  It  was  the 
beginning  of  eighty  years  of  ceaseless,  obstinate,  ineffectual  warfare. 
Ten  great  invasions  of  Khazaria  through  the  pass  of  Derbend  are 
recorded,  and  many  a  retributive  laid  upon  the  Moslems  ;  but  in 
the  end  their  fanaticism  and  enormous  superiority  in  n umbel's  pre- 
vailed. The  khakan  aod  his  chieftains  were  captured  and  compelled 
to  embrace  Islam  (737),  and  till  the  decay  of  the  Mohammedan 
empire  Khazaria  with  all  the  other  countries  of  the  Caucasus  paid 
an  annual  tribute  of  children  and  of  corn  (737-861).  Nevertheless, 
though  overpowered  in  the  end,  the  Khazars  had  protected  the 
plains  of  Europe  from  the  Mohammedans,  and  made  the  Caucasus 
the  limit 'of  their  conquests. 

In  the  interval  between  the  decline  of  the  Mohammedan  empire 
and,,  the  rise  of  Russia  the  Khazars  reached  the  zenith  of  their 
power.  The  merchants  of  Byzantium,  Armenia,  and  Baghdad  met 
in  the  markets  of  Itil  (whither  since  the  raids  of  the  Mohammedans 
the  capital  had  been  transferred  from  Semender),  and  traded  for 
the  wax,  furs,  leather,  and  honey  that  came  down  the  Volga.  So 
important  was  this  traffic  held  at  Constantinople  that,  when  the 
portage  to  the  Don  was  endangered  by  the  irruption  of  a  fresh 
horde  of  Turks  (the  Petchenegs),  the  emperor  Theophilus  himself 
despatched  the  materials  and  the  workmen  to  build  for  the  Khazars 
n  fortress  impregnable  to  their  forays  (884V  Famous  as  the  one 
•tone  structure  is  in  that  stoneless  region,  the  post  became  known 
far  »nd  witlc  amongst  the  hordes  of  the  itteppe  as  Sar-kel  or  the 
"White  Abode.  Merchants  from  every  nation  fonnd  protection, 
justice,  and  perfect  good  faith  in  the  Khnzar  cities.  The  Jews, 
expelled  from  Constantinople,  sought  a  home  amongst  them,  de* 


veloped  the  Khazar  trade,  and  contended  with  Mohammedans  and 
Christians  for  the  theological  allegiance  of  the  pagan  people.  The 
dynasty  accepted  Judaism  {circ.  740),  but  there  wits  equal  tolerance 
fQr  all,  and  each  man  was  hold  amenable  to  the  authorized  code 
and  to  the  official  judges  of  the  faith  which  he  professed.  At  the 
Byzantine  court  the  khakan  was  held  in  high  honour.  The 
emperor  Justinian  Rhinotmetus  took  refuge  with  him  during  his 
exile  and  married  his  daughter,  702.  Justinian's  rival  Bardanee 
in  turn  sought  an  asylum  in  Khazaria,  and  in  Leo  IV.  (775)  the 
grandson  of  a  Khazar  sovereign  Huron ded  tho  Byzantine  throne. 
Khazar  troops  were  amongst  the  bodyguard  of  the  imperial  court  ; 
they  fought  for  Leo  VI.  against  Simeon  of  Bulgaria  (888);  aud  tho 
khakan  was  honoured  in  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  seal  ot 
three  solidi,  which  marked  him  as  a  potentate  of  the  first  rank, 
above  even  the  pope  and  the  Carlovingian  monarchs.  Indeed  his 
dominion  became  an  object  of  uneasiness  to  the  jealous  statecraft  of 
Byzantium,  and  Constnntine  Porphyrogenitus,  writing  for  his  sen's 
instruction  in  the  government,  carefully  enumerates  the  Alans,  tht 
Petchenegs,  the  Uzes,  and  the  Bulgarians  as  the  forces  he  must  rely 
»>n  to  restrain  it 

It  was,  however,  from  a  power  that  Cons  tan  tine  did  not  considei 
that  the  overthrow  of  the  Khazars  came.  Long  before,  when  a  band 
of  Slav  prisoners  was  brought  into  the  Khazar  camp,  a  sage  had 
prophesied — "These  men's  swords  have  two  edges  ;  ours  have  but 
one.  We  conquer  now  ;  but  some  day  they  will  conquer  us." 
The  arrival  of  the  Varangians  amidst  the  scattered  Slavs  (862? 
had  now  united  them  into  a  nation  and  launched  them  upon  thai 
career  of  conquest  which  within  a  hundred  years  carried  the 
Russian  arms  to  the  Balkans  and  the  Caucasus.  Tho  advance  oi 
the  Petchenegs  front  the  East  gave  the  Russians  their  opportunity. 
Before  the  onset  of  those  fierce  invaders  the  precarious  suzerainty 
of  the  khakan  broke  up.  By  calling  in  the  Uzes,  the  Khazars  did 
indeed  dislodge  the  Pettheuegs  from  the  position  they  had  seized 
ill  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  between  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  bul 
only  to  drive  them  inwards  to  the  Dnieper.  The  Hungarians, 
severed  from  their  kindred  and  their  rulers,  migrated  to  the  Car- 
pathians, whilst  Oleg,  the  Russ  prince  of  KicM,  passed  through  the 
Slav  tribes  of  the  Dnieper  basin  with  the  cry  "  Pay  nothing  to  the 
Khazars"  (884).  Tho  kingdom  dwindled  rapidly  to  its  ancient 
limits  between  the  Caucasus,  the  Volga,  and  the  Don,  whilst  tin. 
Russian  traders  of  Novgorod  and'  Kicfl'  supplanted  the  Khazars  as 
the  carriers  between  Constantinople  and  the  north.  When  Ibn 
Fad  Km  visited  Khazaria  forty  years  later,  Itil  was  even  yet  a  great 
city,  with  baths  and  market-places  and  thirty  mosques.  But  there 
was  no  domestic  product  nor  manufacture  ;  the  kingdom  depended 
solely  upon  the  now  precarious  transit  dues  ;  and  the  king  or  great 
khakan  was  a  ruifa  infant  hidden  from  the  sight  of  men,  the  actual 
administration  being  in  the  hands  of  a  major  domus  also  called 
khakan.  At  the  assault  of  Swiatoslav  of  Kictf  the  rotten  fabric 
crumbled  into  dust.  His  troops  were  equally  at  home  on  land  and 
water.  Sarkel,  Itil,  and  Semender  surrendered  to  him  (965-969). 
He  pushed  his  conquests  to  the  Caucasus,  and  established  Russian 
colonies  upon  the  Sea  of  Azotf.  The  principality  of  Tmoutorakan, 
founded  by  his  grandson  Mstislav  (988),  replaced  the  kingdom  ol 
Khazaria,  the  last  trace  of  which  was  extinguished  by  a  joint  ex*>edi- 
tion  of  Russians  and  Byzantines  (1016).  The  last  of  the  khakaus, 
George  Tzula,  was  taken  prisoner.  A  remnant  of  the  nation  took 
refuge  in  an  island  of  tho  Caspian  (Siahconye);  others  retired  t« 
the  Caucasus  ;  part  emigrated  to  the  district  of  Kasakhi  in  Georgia, 
and  appear  for  the  last  time  joining  with  Georgia  in  her  successful 
effort  to  throw  off  tho  yoke  of  the  Seljuk  Turks  (1089).  Put  the 
name  is  thought  to  survive  in  "  Kadzaria,"  the  Georgian  title  for 
Mingrelia,  and  in  "  Kadzaro,"  the  Turkish  word  for  the  Lazes.  Till 
the  13th  century  the  Crimea  was  known  to  European  travellers  as 
"Gazaria"  ;  the  "  ramparts  of  the  Khazars  "  are  still  distinguished 
in  the  Ukraine  ;  and  the  record  of  their  dominion  survives  in  th# 
names  of  Kazarek,  Kazaritshi,  Kazarinovod,  Kozar-owka,  Kozari, 
and  Kazan  (Schafarik,  ii.  65). 

Authorities.— Khazar:  Tho  letter  of  King  Joseph  to  R.  Chasdai  Ibn  Shafrat, 
first  published  by  J.  Akilsh.  Kot  Mebasser,  Constantinople,  1577,  and  often 
reprinted  in  editions  of  Jchuda.  hal-Levy's  Ktttari.  German  translations,  by 
Zedner  (Berlin,  1840)  nnd  Cassel.  Magyar.  AHerth.,  Berlin,  1848;  French  b* 
Curmoly,  Rev.  Or.  (1841).  Conip.  Hurkavy,  Rustiithe  Revue,  lv.  «;  GracU, 
QeieMehte,  v.  364;  and  Carmoly,  Ititieraires  de  la  Terre  Satnte,  Brussels,  1847. 
Armenian:  Moses  of  Chorene  ;  coinp.  Saint-Martin,  Memoire*  Hittoriqvet  et 
Ge'ographiques  sur  VArmenie,  Tails.  1818.  Arabic:  The  account  of  Ibn  Fadlin 
(921)  is  preserved  by  Yakut,  II.  43G  sq.  See  also  Istakhry  (ed.  de  Goeje,  p.  MO  J?.), 
Mas'udi/,  chap.  xvii.  406' sq.  of  Sprcnger'a  tianslal'ion  ;  Ibn  llaukat  {ed.  de  Goeje, 
p.  279  iq.),  and  tho  histories  of  Ibn  el  Athir  and  Tabary.  Much  of  the  Amble 
mate-rial  has  b«-cn  collected  and  translated  by  Frachn,  "  Veteres  Memorta?  Gnu* 
Birorum,"  In  Mem,  de  St  Pet.,  1822;  Dorn  (from  the  Privfan  Tabary).  Mint.  dt 
St  Pet.,  1844;  Dufre'mery.  Jount.  At.,  1849.  See  also  D'Otuson'a  Imaginary 
Voyage  d'Abul  Canxtm,  baaed  *<n  these  source  a.  ftytantine  Hittortant:  The 
relative  passajrea  are  collected  in  Strltter's  Mentortm  Populorum,  St  Petersburg. 
1778.     Ruttiav.  The  Chronirle  ascrlb/d  to  Nestor. 

M„,lmi.—  Klnproth.  "  Me"m.  but  lea  Kharars,"  In  Joitrn.  At.,  scr.  1,  vol.  llt.t 
Id.,  Tableaux  //iff.  uV  I'Asir.  Paris,  1823;  Id..  Tab/,  f/ixt.  de  Cavcaset,  1817  ; 
memoirs  on  Mic  Khazars  by  Hmkuvy  aud  by  lloworth  (Congrtt  intern.  ./<•< 
Oriental ttttUfW.y,  Latham.  Rutnian  avd  Turk,  pp.  209-17;  Vivler.  St  Martin, 
£tude*  de  Giog.  Ancie-nne,  Paris,  1850  ;  Id.,  Rrcherfhet  .-nr  to  populations  dm 
Cavcase,  1847  ;  Id.,  •' Sur  les  Khazars,"  in  tiouveKtn  Ann.  dn  Voyage*,  1*61  ; 
D'Ohason.  Ptupl$l  dn  CattMU,  Paiia,  1826.  (P.  L.  U.> 
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KHELAT,  the  capital  of  Baluchistan,  and  the  residence  I 
'of  the  reigning  khan,  is  situated,  at  an  elevation  of  6800  I 
feet  above  the  sea,  in  29°  N.  kit.,  and  66°  40'  E.  long.,  in  I 
a  narrow  valley,  which  is  bounded  to  the  east  by  the  i 
mountain  ranges  extending  to  the  province  of  Cutch  I 
Gundava  ;  to  the  west  is  the  Sha  Mirdan,  on  the  northern  I 
slope  of  which  hill  the  town  is  built;  to  the  south  the 
valley  is  closed  by  low  hills,  while  to  the  north  it  is  of 
sufficient  breadth  to  allow  space  for  two  or  three  small, 
villages.  Through  the  centre  of  this  valley  runs  a  mountain 
torrent,  which  is  generally  dry,  but  after  heavy  rain  pours 
down  a  considerable  body  of  water.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  a  mud  wall  about  30  feat  in  height,  which  is  pierced  by 
three  gateways.  The  houses  are  built  of  mud,  and  number 
from  three  to  four  hundred;  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
tortuous;  it  possesses  a  tolerably  well  supplied  bazaar.  A 
miri  or  citadel,  having  an  imposing  appearance,  dominates 
the  town,  and  contains  within  its  walls  the  palace  of  the 
khan.  It  was  in  an  upper  room  of  this  residence  that 
Mcrab  Khan,  then  ruler  of  Baluchistan,  was  killed  during 
the  storming  of  the  town  and  citadel  by  the  British  troops 
at  the  close  of  the  first  Afghan  war  in  1839.  Tho  suburbs 
of  Khelat  are  comparatively  extensive,  and  contain  from 
10,000  to  12,000  inhabitants,  which  number,  however, 
fluctuates  according  to  the  season,  as  well  as  with  the 
political  events  passing  in  the  country.  There  are  to  be 
found  both  in  the  town  and  suburbs  residents  representing 
many  of  the  countries  of  Asja,  viz.,  Hindus;  Brahoes, 
Dehwars,  BaW,  Afghans,  Persians,  and  Baluchis.  The 
Hindu  community  forms  the  principal  trading  class,  a  fair 
proportion  of  which,  however,  includes  the  Babe'  tribe, 
while  agriculture  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dehwar  tribe.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  excellent 
water,  principally  from  a  spring  situated  in  the  eastern  side 
of  the  valley  ;  this  water  is  also  used  for  irrigating  the 
numerous  enclosed  gardens  studded  about,  in  which  are 
grown  most  of  the  fruit  trees  to  be  found  in  European 
climates,  including  the  vine,  apricot,  apple,  and  mulberry  ; 
vegetables  of  all  descriptions  thrive  to  perfection.  The 
climate  of  Khelat  is  peculiarly  dry  and  pure,  nor  is  there 
heat  during  the  summer  months  that  can  be  called  oppres- 
sive. The  citadel,  although  offering  an  imposing  appear- 
ance, has  in  reality  no  military  value,  and  could  offer  no 
resistance  to  the  artillery  in  use  at  the  present  day.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  period  of  the 
building  of  Khelat,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  of 
very  ancient  origin,  long  prior  to  the  Mohammedan  era  ; 
but,  as  political  events  have  now  brought  England  into 
close  friendly  relations  with  the  Baluch  state,  we  may  look 
forward  to  the  unravelling  of  many  traditions  which  now 
surround  and  obscure  the  history  of  Baluchistau  and  its 
capital. 

KHERI,  a  district  of  Oudh,  India,  lying  between 
27°  41'  and  28°  42'  N.  lat.,  and  80"  4'  30"  and  81°  23'  E. 
long.,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Mohan,  separating 
it  from  Nepal,  E.  by  the  Kauriala  river,  separating  it  from 
Bharaich  district,  S.  by  Sitapur  district,  and  W.  by 
Shahjahanpur  district  in  the  North -Western  Provinces, 
with  an  area  of  2963  square  miles. 

Kheri  district  consists  of  a  series  of  fairly  elevated 
plateaus,  separated  by  rivers  flowing  from  the  north-west, 
each  of  which  is  bordered  by  a  belt  of  alluvial  land.  The 
rivers  are,  commencing  from  the  east,  the  Kauriala,  Suheli, 
Dahawar,  Chauka,  TJ1,  Jamwari,  Kathna,  Gumti,  and 
Sukheta.  North  of  the  VI,  the  country  is  considered  very 
unhealthy.  This  tract  probably  formed  in  ancient  times 
the  bed  of  a  lake,  through  which  flow  two  rivers,  the 
Kauriala  and  Chauka,  changing  their  courses  constantly, 
so  that  the  whole  surface  is  seamed  with  deserted  river 
beds  much  below  ths  level  of  the  surrounding   country. 


The  vegetation  is  very  dense,  and  the  stagnant  waters  are 
the  cause  of  endemic  fevers.  The  people  resido  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  low  ground,  as  the  soil  is  more 
fertile  and  less  expensive  to  cultivate  than  the  forest- 
covered  uplands.  South  of  the  Ul,  the  scene  changes. 
Between  every  two  rivers  or  tributaries  stretches  a  plain, 
considerably  less  elevated  than  the  tract  to  the  north. 
There  is  very  little  slope  in  any  of  these  plains  for  many 
miles,  and  marshes  are  formed,  from  which  emerge  the 
head-waters  of  many  secondary  streams,  which  in  the  rains 
become  daugerous  torrents,  and  frequently  cause  devastat- 
ing floods.  The  general  drainage  of  the  country  is  from 
north-west  to  south-east.  Several  large  lake3  exist,  some 
formed  by  the  ancient  channels  of  the  northern  rivers  being 
fine  sheets  of  water,  from  10  to  20  feet  deep  and  from  3 
to  4  miles  long  ;  in  places  they  are  fringed  with  magnificent 
groves.  In  the  south  there  are  some  other  large  natural 
lakes.  The  whole  north  of  the  district  is  covered  with  vast 
forests — occupyiug  an  area  of  650  square  miles,  of  which 
423  square  miles  are  now  Government  reserves,  ^/occu- 
pies about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  forest  area.  Kankar 
(nodular  limestone)  of  good  quality  is  met  with,  and  salt- 
petre is  manufactured  in  large  quantities.  The  wild 
animals  include  tigers,  leopards,  black  buck,  spotted  deer, 
bogdeer,  and  nilg&i. 

At  the  census  of  186!)  the  population  was  returned  at  746,350 
(males  403,837,  females  342,513)— Hindu-,  671. CSC;  Mohammedans, 
74,307;  Christians,  9G;  "others,"  261.  Allowing  for  recent  tr 
tho  latest  return  (based  on  the  above  census)  gives  the  population  at 
739,283.  Ail  the  towns  now  existing  are  of  recent  foundation,  none 
dating  earlier  than  the  16th  century.  Of  their  origin,  one  common 
tale  is  told.  The  Musalman  or  liajput  founder  came  through  the 
woods  and  marshes,  and  seized  upon  the  slight  hills  or  hummocks 
upon  which  some  Piisi  or  Aliir  patriarch  ruled  over  a  few  mm!  huts. 
Tlie  rightful  owner  fled  deeper  into  the  forest,  and  the  intruder 
built  a  block  house  or  a  brick  tort  to  guard  against  bis  return. 
Only  threo  towns  in  1S69  contained  upwards  of  5000  inhabitants, 
namely,  Kheri,  Muliamdi,  and  Oei,  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
19,087.  Lakhimpur,  the  civil  station,  is  the  only  municipality  in 
the  district.  The  area  uuder  the  chief  agricultural  products  is  re- 
turned as  follows: — rice,  1C6,811  acres;  wheat,  135,081 ;  other  food 
grains,  851,133;  oil-seeds,  29,380;  sugar-cane,  41,065;  cotton, 
6739  ;  tobacco,  8265  ;  vegetables,  6644  ;  fibres,  419  acres.  Poppy 
and  indigo  are  also  cultivated.  District  manufactures  are  con- 
fined to  weaving  and  cotton  printing  for  local  requirements.  Grain 
of  all  kinds  is  exported,  as  also  are  turmeric,  tobacco,  timber,  sugar, 
syrup,  hides,  bullocks,  and  ght.  Catechu  is  made  in  large  quan- 
tities throughout  the  north  of  the  district,  from  the  lcha.it  tree 
{Acacia  Catechu),  the  heart-wood  of  which  is  chopped  out  and  boiled 
down  by  a  caste  called  Khoiris.  Kliaskhas  (Andrupogon  vutriwtum), 
the  roots  of  which  are  used  for  matting  latti  screens,  is  exported  in 
large  quantities  to  Benares  and  Patna.  Two  great  annual  religious 
trading  fairs  are  held  at  Gola  Golcarannath — one  in  January  attended 
by  about  50,000  people,  and  the  other  iu  February,  lasting  about 
fifteen  days,  at  which  150,000  persons  are  said  to  assemble.  This 
great  fair  is  increasing  rapidly  in  importance,  goods  to  the  value 
of  about  £15,000  being  sold  annually  by  traders  from  all  parts  of 
India.  The  imports,  which  consist  mainly  of  cotton,  salt,  country 
cloth,  and  English  piece  goods,  considerably  exceed  the  exports  in 
value.  The  district  revenue  in  1870  amounted  to  £74,132,  of  which 
£62.471  was  derived  from  the  land-tax.  In  respect  of  education, 
Kheri  is  the  most  backward  district  in  Oudli.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  about  79J  Fahr. ;  the  mean  rainfall  during  the  eleven 
years  ending  1874  was  47 '3  inches. 

•  The  present  district  only  dates  its  history  as  an  admin 
unit  from  1858.     At  the  time  of  the  mutiny  of  1857  it  was  divided 
between  the  districts  of  Muliamdi  and  Mallapur,  and  was  not  con- 
stituted a  separate  district  till  the  reorganization  of  the  province  on 
the  pacification  of  the  country. 

KHERSON,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  conterminous  with  Bess- 
arabia, Podolia,  Kieff,  Ekaterinoslaff,  and  Taurida.  The 
area  is  estimated  at  27,455  square  miles.';  Especially  in 
the  south  the  general  aspect  of  the  country'is  that  of  an 
open  steppe,  and  almost  the  whole  government  is  destitute 
of  forest.  The  Dniester  marks  the  western  and  the 
Dnieper  the  eastern  boundary,  and  the  Bug,  the  Ingul, 
and    several    minor    streams    traverse    the    intermediate 
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territory.  Along  the  shore  lie  a  number  of  extensive 
lagoons.  Chalk,  saltpetre,  salt,  sandstone,  and  a  lime- 
stone conglomerate  largely  used  for  building  are  the 
principal  minerals.  Besides  the  ordinary  cereals,  maize, 
htmp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  mustard  are  pretty  commonly 
grown;  the  fruit  trees  of  general  cultivation  include  the 
cherry,  the  plum,  the  peach,  and  the  mulberry ;  and 
gardening  receives  a  large  amount  of  attention.  The 
agricultural  condition  of  the  government  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  presence  of  numerous  German  colonies. 
Cattle-breeding,  horse-breeding,  and  sheep  farming  are 
pursued  on  a  large  scale.  Some  of  the  sheep  farmers  have 
as  many  as  30,000  or  40,000  merinos,  and  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  2,500,000  sheep  in  the  govern- 
ment are  of  unimproved  varieties.  The  value  of  the  total 
industrial  production  has  been  estimated  at  upwards  of 
.£2,500,000, — the  more  important  departments  being  the 
manufacture  of  wool,  hemp,  leather,  and  flour.  The  ports 
of  Kherson,  Otchakoff,  Nikolaieff,  and  more  especially 
Odessa  are  among  the  great  outlets  of  Russian  commerce  ; 
and  Berislaff,  Alexaudriya,  Elizabethgrad,  Voznesensk, 
Olviopol,  and  Tiraspol  play  an  important  part  in  the  inland 
traffic.  In  1S71  the  total  population  of  the  government 
was  1,661,892  ;  and  besides  Great  and  Little  Russians  it 
comprised  Roumanians,  Servians,  Poles,  Greeks,  Germans, 
Gipsies,  while  no  fewer  than  44,107  were  returned  as 
Roman  Catholics,  48,902  as  Protestants,  3183  as  Arme- 
nians, and  128,312  as  Jews.  There  are  six  administrative 
districts — Alexandriya,  Ananieff,  Elizabethgrad,  Kherson, 
Odessa,  and  Tiraspol.  The  towns  with  more  than  5000 
inhabitants  are  Odessa  (184,820  in  1873),  Nikolaieff 
(82,800),  Elizabethgrad  (35,200),  Tiraspol  (16,700), 
Ananieff  (16,000),  Alexandriya  (10,520),  Novo-Georgievsk 
or  Kruiloff  (10,225),  Voznesensk  (9450),  Berislaff  (8080), 
Bobrinetz  (7150),  Gregoriopol,  Dubosarui,  Novo-Mirgorod, 
Olviopol,  and  Otchakoff. 

Kherson,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  government,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  about  19  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Founded  by  Prince  Potemkin  in  1778 
as  a  naval  station  and  seaport,  it  had  become  by  1786  a 
place  of  10,000  inhabitants,  and,  although  its  progress  was 
checked  by  the  rise  of  Odessa  and  the  removal  (in  1794) 
of  the  naval  establishments  to  Nkolaieff,  it  has  still  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  46,000.  The  Dnieper  at  this  point 
breaks  up  into  several  arms,  forming  islands  overgrown 
with  reeds  and  bushes ;  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  a  deep 
navigable  channel,  and  vessels  of  burden  must  anchor  at 
Stanislavskoe  Selo,  a  good  way  down  the  stream.  Of  the 
traffic  on  the  river  the  largest  share  is  due  to  the  timber 
trade,  and  wool-dressing  is  the  only  extensive  local  in- 
dustry. Kherson  is  a  substantial  and  regular  town.  The 
cathedral  is  interesting  as  the  burial-place  of  Potemkin,  and 
near  the  church  of  the  Assumption  lie  the  remains  of  John 
Howard,  the  English  philanthropist.  The  fortifications 
have  fallen  into  decay.  The  name  Kherson  was  given  to 
the  town  from  the  supposition  that  the  site  had  formerly 
been  that  of  Chersonesus  Heracleotica,  the  famous  Greek 
city  founded  by  the  Dorians  of  Heraclea. 

KHIVA,  an  independent  Uzbeg  khanate  of  Turkestan, 
which  occupies  the  fertile  oasis  Btretching  in  a  band  of 
varying  width  along  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Oxus 
betv.een  Pitniak  and  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  inhabited  dis- 
trict, which  lies  between  41°  and  43°  N.  lat.,  and  59°  and 
61°  30'  E.  long.,  and  practically  forms  the  limits  of  the 
khanate,  is  about  200  miles  in  length  and  has  an  average 
breadth  of  25  to  30  miles — an  area  therefore  of  some  5000 
to  6000  Bquare  miles. 

This  tract  of  territory  is  but  a  meagre  relic  of  the  great 
kingdom  which  under  the  namo  of  Chorasmia,  Kharezm 
(Khwarizm),  or  Urgentch  held  the  keys  of  the  mightiest 


river  in  Central  Asia,  and  formed  in  consequence  a  precious 
jewel  for  rivalry  among  Eastern  potentates  from  an  early 
period  of  the  world's  history.  Great  alterations,  geogra- 
phically and  politically,  have  taken  place  since  those  times. 
The  Oxus  has  changed  its  outlet,  and  no  longer  forms  a 
water-way  to  the  Caspian  and  thence  to  Europe.  A  great 
European  power  has  arisen  which  has  made  gradual  but 
important  encroachments  in  Asia,  and  between  this  power 
on  the  north  and  the  independent  Turcoman  tribes  on  the 
south  the  authority  of  the  khan  of  Khiva  has  been  dwarfed 
and  circumscribed  within  the  narrow  limits  above  indicated. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Russians  on  the  lower- 
Jaxartes  in  1S47  dates  the  decline  in  power  of  the  khan  of 
Khiva.  Prior  to  that  year  the  khan  claimed  sovereignty 
from  the  Caspian  on  the  west  to  the  confines  of  Khokand 
and  Bokhara  on  the  east,  and  from  the  northern  margin  of 
the  Ust  Urt  and  the  Jaxartes  on  the  north  to  the  mountain 
range  forming  the  Persian  frontier  on  the  south,  including 
Merv.  Within  these  limits  his  authority  was  recognized, 
although  towards  the  extremities  this  was  merely  nominal. 
Since  that  year  the  Russians  have  annexed  the  country 
between  the  lower  Jaxartes  and  Oxus,  established  the  large 
trans-Caspian  military  district  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
Caspian,  and  conquered  the  Akhal  Tekke  country,  thereby 
hemming  in  the  Khivans  on  all  sides.  The  Russians  have, 
moreover,  by  imposing  a  large  indemnity  (two  millions  of 
roubles)  for  the  campaign  of  1873,  so  crippled  the  finances 
of  the  state  that  the  khan,  though  nominally  independent, 
is  in  reality  a  vassal  and  in  a  state  of  complete  subjection 
to  his  more  powerful  neighbours.  A  Russian  military  force 
now  watches  the  khanate  from  Forts  Petro-Alexandrovsk 
and  Nukus  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus,  the  former  fort 
being  within  35  miles  of  the  capital. 

History. — It  would  be  impossible  to  trace  here,  even  in 
the  briefest  manner,  the  changes  through  which  Kharezm 
has  passed,  under  the  successive  waves  of  migration  and 
conquest  which  have  swept  across  the  country  in  ancient 
and  historic  times.  The  present  insignificance  and  the 
eventual  disappearance  of  the  khanate  from  the  map  of 
Turkestan  in  the  near  future  being  intimately  connected 
with  the  extension  eastward  of  Russia,  it  will  be  more 
profitable  to  trace  its  history  after  its  first  connexion  with 
that  power. 

Russia  commenced  her  relations  with  Khiva  in  the  17th 
century.  The  warlike  Cossacks  of  the  Yaik  during  their 
raids  across  the  Caspian  learnt  of  the  existence  of  the  rich 
territory  of  Khiva,  and  made  an  expedition  to  the  chief 
town,  Urgentch,  at  a  time  when  the  khan  and  his  troops 
were  absent.  They  carried  off  a  large  number  of  women 
and  a  rich  booty,  but  were  overtaken  on  their  road  home 
by  the  Khivans  and  killed  to  a  man.  Two  subsequent 
expeditions  under  Atamans  Nechai  and  Shemai  proved 
equally  disastrous  to  the  Cossacks.  These  three  expedi- 
tions were  simply  the  raids  of  freebooters.  In  1717,  how- 
ever, Peter  the  Great,  having  heard  of  the  presence  of 
auriferous  sand  in  the  bed  of  the  Oxus,  and  desiring  also 
to  "  open  mercantile  relations  with  India  through  Turan  " 
and  to  release  from  slavery  some  Russian  subjects,  sent  a 
properly  equipped  military  force  to  Khiva.  The  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  which  consisted  of  3300  men  and 
six  guns,  with  three  months'  provisions,  was  entrusted  to 
Prince  Bekovitch  Tcherkassky.  After  establishing  a  forti- 
fied base  of  operations  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Caspian, 
Bekovitch  collected  his  forces  at  the  month  of  the  Ural 
and  thence  marched  across  tho  Ust  Urt  into  Khivan 
territory.  When  within  100  miles  of  the  capital  he  was 
encountered  by  the  forces  of  tho  khan.  The  battle  lasted 
three  days,  and  ended  in  victory  for  the  Russian  arms.  The 
Khivans,  however,  induced  tho  victors  to  break  up  their 
force  into  small  detachments  in  order  to  facilitate  supply, 
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and  then  treacherously  aunihilated  them  in  detail.  This 
disaster  did  not  prevent  the  Russians  from  sending  embassies 
from  time  to  time  to  the  khan,  but  the  representations 
of  the  envoys  did  not  induce  him  to  desist  from  enslaving 
Russian  subjects  or  even  to  free  those  already  in  bondage. 
,The  Persian  campaign  which  subsequently  followed,  the 
designs  in  other  parts  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  constant 
embroilment  of  Russia  in  European  wars  caused  Khivan 
affairs  to  recede  temporarily  to  the  background,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  third  decade  of  the  19th  century  that  the 
attention  of  the  Muscovite  Government  was  again  directed 
to  the  khanate.  In  1839  a  force  under  General  Perovsky, 
consisting  of  three  and  a  half  battalions,  three  Cossack 
regiments,  and  twenty-two  guns,  in  all  4500  men,  with  a 
lar<*e  train  of  camels,  moved  from  Orenburg  across  the  Ust 
Urt  to  the  Khivan  frontiers,  in  order  to  occupy  tbe  khanate, 
liberate  the  captives,  and  open  the  way  for  trade.  This 
expedition  likewise  terminated  in  disaster.  The  inaccessi- 
bility of  Khiva  was  once  more  her  safeguard.  Before  the 
force  reached  half-way  towards  its  destination  it  was  forced 
to  return,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  weather 
and  the  loss  of  life  among  the  men  and  animals.  These 
expeditions  had  convinced  the  Russians  that  for  the  effec- 
tive control  of  the  relations  of  Khiva  a  nearer  position  must 
be  sought.  In  1847  they  founded  the  Raim  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Jaxartes.  As  this  advance  deprived  the 
Khivans  not  only  of  territory,  but  of  a  large  number  of 
tax-paying  Kirghiz,  while  the  establishment  of  a  fort  gave 
the  Russians  a  basg  for  further  operations,  a  collision 
became  sooner  or  later  inevitable.  For  the  next  few  years, 
however,  the  attention  of  the  Russians  was  taken  up  with 
Khokand,  their  operations  on  that  side  culminating  in  the 
capture  of  Tashkend  in  18G5.  Free  in  this  quarter,  they 
directed  their  thoughts  once  more  to  Khiva.  In  1869 
Krasnovodsk  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Caspian  was  founded, 
and  in  1871-72  the  country  leading  to  Khiva  from  dif- 
erent  parts  of  Russian  Turkestan  was  thoroughly  explored 
and  surveyed.  In  1873  an  expedition  to  Khiva  was  care- 
fully organized  on  a  large  scale.  The  forces  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  General  v.  Kaufmann  started  from  three 
different  bases  of  operation — Krasnovodsk,  Orenburg,  and 
Tashkend.  The  whole  force  consisted  of  more  than  10,000 
men.  Khiva  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  almost  without 
opposition.  All  the  territory  (35,700  square  miles,  and 
110,000  souls)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus  was  annexed 
to  Russia  and  formed  into  the  Amu  Daria  sub-district,  while 
a  heavy  war  indemuity  was  imposed  upon  the  khanate. 
The  difficult  position  financially  in  which  the  khan  is 
thereby  placed  has  more  than  once  impelled  him  to  beg 
the  Russians  to  take  the  country  under  their  administra- 
tion. Russia,  however,  prefers  the  present  arrangement  of 
maintaining  Khiva  serai-independent  instead  of  in  complete 
subjection,  for,  not  o"ly  does  the  collection  of  the  indemnity 
fall  upon  the  Khivau  authorities,  but  the  country  shields 
the  Russian  possessions  on  the  Oxus  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Turcomans,  which  if  made  must  first  come  in  contact 
with  thb  intervening  territory  of  Khiva. 

Topography. — The  Khivan  oasis  is  indebted  for  its  fertil- 
ity to  the  waters  of  the  Oxus,  which  by  means  of  irrigating 
canals  and  ditches  penetrate  into  what  was  at  one  time 
barren  steppe.  Where  this  water  reaches  the  land  teams 
with  life ;  where  it  ends  all  is  death  and  a  waste.  The 
area  of  sandy  desert  reclaimed  by  the  Oxus  is  estimated 
by  the  late  Major  Wood,  Madras  Engineers,  at  \\  millions 
of  acres.  The  soil  of  the  khanate  is  a  tenacious  clay  of  a 
red  and  grey  colour,  more  or  less  impregnated  with  sand, 
— the  detritus  brought  down  by  the  river.  Black  earth  is 
seldom  seen  ;  but  earth  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  is 
frequently  found.  The  oasis  is  generally  level,  except 
some  unimportant  heights  and  sand-hills. 


That  part  of  the  Oxus  which  waters  the  khanate  has  at 
Pitniak  a  north-west  direction,  and  flows  within  a  single 
bed.  Below  Kipchak  it  bends  sharply  to  the  west,  and, 
after  describing  part  of  a  semicircle  to  Hodjeili  and  giving 
off  the  Laudan,  which  with  the  Usboi  forms  the  ancient 
course  of  the  Oxus,  resumes  its  north-west  course  to  Kun- 
grad.  There  it  takes  a  north  direction,  dividing  into  two 
branches,  the  Taldyk  and  Ulkun,  the  latter  the  principal 
arm,  and  ultimately  disembogues  by  many  channels  into 
the  Sea  of  AraL  The  banks  of  the  river  are  generally  low, 
and  in  midsummer  do  not  stand  more  than  6  to  20  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water.  The  river  is  in  flood  three 
or  four  times  a  year,  the  chief  periods  being  in  April  and 
May,  when  it  overflows  its  banks  and  does  much  damage 
to  the  canal  dams.  The  average  velocity  is  about  3  miles 
an  hour,  but  at  times  of  inundation  the  current  becomes 
much  more  rapid.  The  breadth  of  the  river  at  ordinary 
times  varies  from  \  to  §  mile,  but  increases  to  3  or  more 
miles  at  inundations.  There  are  no  obstacles  to  navigation 
in  the  shape  of  rapids,  but  the  shifting  of  the  sand  banks 
acts  as  an  impediment.  The  water  of  the  Oxus  is  whole- 
some, although  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  which  is  due 
to  particles  in  suspension.  These  particles  are  gritty,  and 
unlike  the  mud  of  the  Nile  do  not  fertilize  the  ground. 
The  deposit  from  the  water  when  dried  is  used  by  the 
Khivans  to  form  their  clams.  In  consequence  of  the  large 
body  of  matter  brought  down,  the  irrigating  canals  require 
constant  clearing.  These  canals  vary  from  20  to  150  feet 
in  breadth,  and  from  10  to  20  feet  in  depth,  and  are  some- 
times as  much  as  SO  miles  long.  They  have  a  current  of 
about  2  miles  an  hour,  and  are  mostly  navigable  by  boats. 
The  direction  of  the  canals  is  west  and  north-west,  from 
which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
has  a  natural  slope  towards  the  Caspian.  By  actual  measure- 
ment it  has  been  found  that  the  fall  of  the  aucient  bed  is 
400  feet  from  the  point  near  Kipchak  where  it  had  its 
origin  to  Balkhan  Bay  in  the  Caspian, — a  distance  of  500 
miles. 

From  tne  statement  of  Ahulghazi  Khan  and  other  proofs 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  the  Oxus  flowed  into  the  Caspian  through  the  Usboi, 
which  was  connected  with  the  present  channel  by  at  any 
rate  three  arms — Daudan,  Daryalik,  and  Lauzan  or  Laudan. 
The  alteration  in  the  course  of  the  river  was  probably  due 
to  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  land  where  the  old  bed 
passed,  from  which  naturally  resulted  a  diminution  in  the 
velocity  of  the  stream,  and  at  the  same  time  a  hiking  of 
the  channel.  From  this  cause  the1  waters  of  the  Oxus  found 
for  themselves  another  outlet.  Whether  the  Russians  will 
be  able  to  carry  out  their  scheme  of  forcing  the  Oxus  to 
resume  its  old  course  to  the  Caspian  it  would  be  premature 
to  offer  an  opinion,  but  the  surveys  at  present  are  not 
favourable.  The  advantages  to  Russia  would  be  great,  as 
she  would  have  a  continuous  waterway  from  the  Volga  to 
Afghanistan. 

The  khanate  has  numerous  lakes,  especially  towards  the 
Aral,  connected  together  by  aflluents  and  canals.  They 
are  usually  covered  with  reeds.  Lake  Aibugir,  once  a  large 
inlet  of  the  Aral,  is  now  dry. 

The  means  of  communication  in  the  khanate  is  by  road 
and  by  water.  The  roads  are  usually  narrow,  but  some 
are  as  much  as  70  feet  wide.  In  spring  and  autumn,  at  the 
tTffie  of  inundations,  they  are  in  bad  order.  Internal  trade 
is  carried  on  by  c.mels  and  by  carts. 

Government. — The  government  is  an  absolute  despotism, 
and,  subject  to  a  certain  moral  control  exercised  by  tbe 
proximity  of  the  Russians,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
khan.  The  chief  secular  officials  are  (1 )  the  kush-b-iji  ot 
vizier,  prime  minister,  (2)  mehtir,  chancellor  of  the  ex 
chequer;  (3)  htftkh,  four  in  number,  local  governors ;  (4^ 
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metch-mehrem  and  batchmaa,  controller  and  collector  ill 
customs  respectively ;  (5)  biy,  the  khan's  supporter  in 
battle  ;  (6)  tttiulxu/ti,  yir.Ltuhi,  and  oidiuslii,  belonging  to 
the  military  class,  now  fast  disappearing.  The  akma  or 
priests,  of  whom  the  nakib  is  the  chief,  are  subdivided  as 
follows: — (1)  btu  kelan  and  Itizi,  judicial  functionaries; 
(2)  ale"i,  chief  of  the  five  muftis;  (3)  rtis,  mufti,  and 
akhourl.  The  acknowledged  religion  is  the  Suni  form  of 
Mohammedanism.  Justice  is  administered  iu  the  mosques 
and  iu  the  private  dwellings  of  the  cadis  ami  muftis,  but 
every  Khivan  subject  has  the  right  to  prefer  his  complaint 
ibefore  the  governor  or  even  before  the  khan. 

Eevenue. — The  khan's  revenue  is  derived  from  (1)  tho 
laud-tax,  paid  in  coin  by  all  sedentary  Khivan  subjects,  and 
In  cattle  (2i  per  cent.)  by  nomads  ;  (2)  a  customs  due  on 
all  incoming  a/>J  outgoing  caravans,  and  on  the  sale  of 
cattb; — 2.',  per  cent,  ml  valorem;  (3)  the  rent  of  crown 
lauds.  The  revenue  of  certain  district!  i;  set  aside  for  the 
support  of  the  relatives  of  the  reigning  khan,  and  of  the 
rest  the  greater  part  is  exhausted  in  paying  the  large  indem- 
nity imposed  by  the  Russians  after  the  campaign  of  1873. 

Population. — The  inhabitants  are  partly  sedentary  and 
partly  nomad.  They  include  Uzbegs,  Karakalpaks,  Turco- 
mans, Sarts,  Kizilbaskes,  and'  Arabs — the  first  three  of 
.Mongol  origin,  the  rest  of  Aryan  descent.  The  Uzbegs 
come  from  a  Turk  stock,  and  constitute  the  dominant  class. 
Some  few  live  iu  towns,  but  the  bulk  reside  on  their  farms, 
where  they  occupy  themselves  in  agriculture,  gardening, 
silk  cultivation,  and  fishing.  Very  few  engage  in  trade. 
They  are  divided  into  tribes.  The  Karakalpaks,  or  '"black- 
hats,"  are  supposed  to  be  a  clan  of  Uzbegs.  They  inhabit 
the  lower  part  of  the  Oxus,  and  are  mostly  stock-breeders ; 
they  are  divided  into  tribes,  and  are  nearly  all  nomadic. 
The  Turcomans  are  of  similar  origin  to  the  Uzbegs,  and 
are  divided  into  tribes,  of  which  the  chief  arc  the  Yoinud, 
Kar.ul  ishli,  Golden,  Ersari,  Chaudor,  and  Imrali.  They 
"ire  all  engaged  in  breeding  horses  and  stock  and  in  agri- 
culture. Some  are  sedentary,  while  others  migrate  to  the 
in  summer.  The  Sarts  or  Tajiks,  who  were  probably 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  livo  chiefly  in  the 
large  towns  and  are  engaged  in  trade  or  in  handicrafts, 
some  in  agriculture  and  silk  cultivation.  The  Kizilbashes 
are  liberated  Persian  slaves,  and  are  distributed  over  the 
khanate,  but  more  particularly  inhabit  the  Tashauz  district. 
Of  the  Semitic  race  we  find  Arabs  in  small  numbers  at 
Sh.iv.it.  They  form  the  living  monuments  of  the  Arab 
conquest.  . 

Owing  to  tne  absence' of  any  census  it  is  impossible  to 
give  more  than  a  very  rough  estimate,  of  the  population  of 
til/  Khivan  oasis.  Major  Wood,  a  competent  observer, 
estimated  it  in  1873  at  300,000  souls,  of  whom  two-thirds 
ire  I'zbegs  and  Tajiks.  Liberated  Persians  and  other 
slaves  make  up  fi0,000,  while  the  remainder  is  composed 
of  sedentary  Turcomaus  who  occupy  cultivated  lands  or 
who  uomnlize  about  the  western  borders  of  the  khanate. 

There  is  no  in. irked  division  of  the  people  into  castes  or 
clashes.  A  Khivan  may  be  a  merchant,  an  agriculturist, 
nt  craftsinnn  as  he  pleases;  he  may  possess  land  or  other 
real  property,  but  for  this  privilege  he  must  fulfil  his  obli- 
gation to  the  st.ite,  pay  taxes,  and  furnish  labourers  for 
digging  or  repairing  canals,  upon  which  the  life  of  the  oasis 
ui.iv  be  slid  to  depend.  .  Only  the  military  class,  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  khodjas  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
taxes.  The  khodjas  consider  themselves  descendants  of  the 
prophet  :  they  pay  no  taxes  and  render  no  military  service, 
nor  cto  t hoy  furnish  canal  labour.  They  are  derived  from 
tho  same  stock  as  the  khodjas  of  Turkestan,  and  according 
to  tradition  came  to  Khiva  six  hundred  years  ago.  Agri- 
culture, trade,  and  handi'iafts  constitute  their  chief  em- 
ployment. 


Tonus. — Khivan  towns  are  nottiing  more  than  agglo- 
merations of  houses  without  plan  or  regularity  ;  the  streets 
are  so  crooked  and  narrow  that  two  carts  cmci  only  pass 
with  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  The  towns  are  usually  sur- 
rounded by  a  defensive  wall,  iu  a  more  or  less  dilapidated 
state ;  sometimes  there  is  also  a  wet  ditch.  Outside 
the  walls  stretches  an  extensive  suburb.  Each  town  eon- 
tains  usually  a  bazaar,  a  caravanserai,  and  one  or  more 
medresses  (ecclesiastical  colleges)  and  mosques.  The  popu- 
lation consists  of  government  officials,  shopkeepers,  me- 
chanics, and  a  very  few  agriculturists.  There  are  no  villages 
as  we  understand  the  term, — only  farmsteads  dotted  at 
intervals  along  the  banks  of  the  canals.  The  security  against 
Turcoman  raids  which  is  given  to  the  townspeople  by  the 
wall  and  ditch  is  replaced  in  the  case  of  the  farming  class 
by  small  round  guard-houses  (karachi-khane)  constructed 
along  the  same  canals  where  the  farmsteads  are  placed 

The  chief  towns  are  Khiva  (the  present  capital  and 
residence  of  the  khan) ;  Khazarasp,  spoken  of  by  the  Arab 
geographers  as  a  strong  place  in  the  l(Hh  century,  a  reputa- 
tion it  still  maintains  ;  New  Urgentch,  the  chief  trading 
town;  Tashauz,  another  strong  place;  Giulen,  Hazavat, 
Ilalli,  Kipchak,  Khanka,  Hodjeili,  Kungrad,  Pitniak,  Kunia 
Urgentch  (once  the  capital,  but  destroyed  first  by  Jenghiz 
Khan,  and  afterwards  by  Titnur),  and  Kiat,  which  up  to 
the  15th  century  was  the  capital  of  Kharezm.  but  is  now  a 
place  of  little  importance. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  quite  continental,  but  is  neaituy, 
and  the  people  are  long-lived.  The  prevailing  ailments  are 
small-pox,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  ague.  Cholera  is 
a  rare  visitant.  Winter  begins  in  November  and  lusts  until 
February,  At  this  season  the  thermometer  sometimes  falls 
to  20"  Fahr.,  and  the  Oxus  freezes  to  a  depth  of  6  to  12 
inches.  At  the  end  of  March  the  vine,  pomegranate,  and 
fig  commence  to  bud,  and  in  the  first  days  of  April  are 
covered  with  green.  Wheat  harvesting  commences  early 
iu  July  ;  about  this  time  apricots  and  plums  ripen.  Leaves 
begin  to  grow  yellow  and  fall  in  the  first  half  of  November.' 
The  west  wind  is  distinguished  by  its  violence,  but  it  only 
rages  in  spring.  At  this  season  the  north  wiml  also  blows 
strongly.  When  the  wind  is  in  these  quarters  dews  are 
abundant.  Severe  storms  and  earthquakes  are  of  rare  oc- 
currence ;  and,  generally  speaking,  there  is  little  rain,  snow,' 
or  hail. 

Products. — The  chief  agricultural  products  are  wtieatj 
jugara,  rice,  sesamum,  millet,  chigin  (a^variety  of  millet), 
barley,  mash  (a  pulse),  linseed,  cotton,  hemp,  lucerne,  to- 
bacco, poppy,  and  madder.  The  gardens  furnish  the  melon, 
cucumber,  pumpkin,  capsicum,  garlic,  onion,  beet,  radish, 
carrot,  turnip,  potato,  and  cabbage.  Of  fruits  the  mul- 
berry, apple,  pear,  cherry,  plum,  date,  peach,  pomegranate, 
and  grape  are  in  abundance.  Of  trees  we  find  in  small 
quantities  the  poplar,  black  poplar,  plane,  elm,  willow, 
karaman  (a  sort  of  elm),  and  narvan  (a  species  of  oak). 
Saksaul  (Holoxi/lon  ammndendron)  is  found  in  quantities, 
and  furnishes  excellent  fuel.'  Shrubs  of  various  kinds  are 
indigenous,  and  the  reed  grass,  in  the  absence  of  meadow- 
land,  affords  good  fodder  for  cattle. 

Khiva  furnishes  no  metals,  but  sulphur  and  salt  are. 
present  in  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  home  demands. 

The  dames'tic  quadrupeds  aro  camels,  horses,,  asses,' 
horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  Of  wild  animals  are 
found  the  hog,  giraffe,  panther,  jackal,  fox,  wolf,  and  hare. 
The  feathered  tribo  is  represented  by  the  wild  goose,  swan, 
crane,  pelican,  duck,  moorhen,  bustard,  pheasant,  quail; 
snipe,  partridge, -magpie,  crow,  sparrow,  nightingale  (in 
large  numbers),  and  laid;,  besides  domestic  fowls  and 
pigeons.  The  fish  include  sturgeor.  Sterlet,  bream,  pike,1 
carp,  and  sandre.  - 

Trade  ami  Industry.— The  trade  of  Khiva,  in  the  Middle 
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Ages  very  considerable,  has  in  the  present  day  declined  to 
insignificant  proportions.  At  the  epoch  when  Arab  trade 
nourished,  and  in  the  time  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  Kharezm 
possessed  important  trade  routes.  Along  these  routes  were 
dug  deep  stone-lined  wells,  and  they  were  moreover  dotted 
at  Intervals  with  caravanserais  ;  so  that,  in  the  words  of  a 
historian  of  the  14th  century,  the  traveller  from  Khiva  to 
the  Crimea  need  make  no  provision  for  his  journey,  for  all 
that  was  lecilful  could  be  procured  from  caravanserais  on 
the  way.  Jn  this  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  the  trade 
is  unimportant,  and  even  the  ruins  of  the  caravanserais  and 
welfs  are  to  be  detected  with  difficulty.  The  merchants  of 
New  Urgentch,  it  is  true,  take  their  wares  as  far  as  the 
great  Russian  fair  of  Nijui-Novgorod  on  the  west,  to  Bok- 
hara un  the  east,  and  to  Persia  on  the  south,  but  the  cara- 
vans are  small  and  money  is  scarce.  The  chief  articles  of 
trade  are  horned  cattle,  camels,  horses,  sheep,  cereals, 
khalats,  silk  and  cotton  cloth,  clothing,  gunpowder,  arms, 
agricultural  implements,  two-wheeled  carts,  saddlery,  har- 
uess,  boats,  wood,  putash,  salt,  ic.  These  wares  are  some- 
times bartered,  sometimes  sold  for  money.  Dried  fish  is 
also  an  article  of  export  for  the  Bokhara  market.  The 
cotton  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  silk  of  Kbazarasp  is 
renowned  in  Central  Asia. 

Of  manufactures  there  are  none  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  The  Khivans  weave  in  their  hand-looms  cotton 
and  silk  cloth  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  home  necessities. 
In  handicraft  they  are  specially  clever  as  armourers,  smiths, 
and  founders.      The  fuel  used  is  saksaul. 

Citrrcii'i/.  — The  money  of  the  country  is  the  gold  tilla, 
the  silver  tcnghe,  and  the  copper  pul.  The  tilla  is  worth 
28  to  33  teuglie,  or  from  sixteen  shillings  to  a  pound,  ac- 
cording to  the  exchange;  while  the ^enghe,  value  about 
sevenpence,  is  equivalent  to  about  30  to  50  puis.  Russian, 
Persian,  and  Bokharian  money  are  also  in  circulation. 

Khiva,  a  fortified  ^ity,  capital  of  the  khanate  of  the 
same  name,  situated  between  two  canals  derived  from  the 
Oxus,  and  iu  the  midst  of  green  fields,  orchards,  aud  high 
poplars.  It  lies  in  41°  22'  :I0"  N.  lat.  and  60°  25'  E. 
long.,  about  400  miles  east  of  Krasnovodsk  on  the  Caspian, 
350  miles  north  of  Mcsbhcd  in  Persia,  and  700  miles 
north-north-west  of  Kandahar.  The  city  is  girt  with  two 
mud  walls.  The  inner  wall,  which  surrounds  the  main 
town,  is  built  on  a  low  eminence,  and  forms  a  tolerably 
regular  parallelogram  with  four  towers  at  the  angles.  This 
wall  is  about  24  feet  high,  aud  has  a  perimeter  of  some 
2500  yards.  Three  gates  lead  into  the  inner  town.  The 
outer  wall,  10  feet  high,  was  built  in  1842  to  enclose  a' 
former  suburb,  and  has  an  irregular  perimeter  of  7200 
yards.  Twelve  gates  pierce  this  miter  wall.  In  the  main 
or  inner  town  are  two  palaces  of  mean  appearance,  seven- 
teen mosques,  twenty-two  educational  seminaries,  a  cara- 
vanserai, a  covered  bazaar  of  some  one  hundred  and  twenty 
shops,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  other  shops  distributed 
over  the  place.  The  principal  mosques  are  those  erected  iu 
honour  of  the  saints  Polvan  Ata  and  Seid  Bai.    (f.  o.  h.  c.) 

KHOI,  a  town  and  district  in  the  province  of  Azetbijan, 
Persia,  towards  the  extreme  north-west  frontier,  between 
Lake  Urumiyah  and  the  river  Aras.  The  town  lies  in  38° 
37'  N.  lat.,  45°  15'  E.  long.,  77  miles  north-west  of  Tabriz 
on  the  great  trade  route  between  the  Euxine  and  Persia, 
and  on  the  Kotura,  a  tributary  of  the  Aras,  crossed  here 
by  a  seven-arched  bridge.  The  fortifications,  which  are 
in  a  ruinous  state,  consist  of  an  outer  line  of  bastions, 
redans,  glacis,  ditch  and  covered  way,  and  an  inner  high 
wall  flanked  with  towers,  the  intervening  space  being 
occupied  with  gardens  and'mud  hovels.  But  the  central 
part  forms  one  of  the  best  laid  out  towns  in  Persia,  cool 
streams  and  lines  of  willows  running  along  its  broad  regular 
Btrects.     Here  are  a   lew  good   buildings,  including   the 
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governor's  palace,  several  mosques,  a  large  brick  bazaar 
second  only  to  those  of  Shiraz,  and  a  fine  caravanserai. 
There  is  a  large  transit  trade,  and  considerable  local  traffic 
across  Ihe  Turkish  border.  Ophthalmia  is  very  prevalent, 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  suffering  from 
indanimatiou  of  the  eyes.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
copper  wares  and  worsted  socks.  Here  the  Turks  jnder 
Selim  I.  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Persians  in  1514, 
but  with  such  heavy  losses  to  themselves  that  the  battle 
was  long  afler  known  as  the  "day  of  doom."  In  Septem- 
ber 1881  Khoi  was  visited  by  a  series  of  violent  earth- 
quakes, the  seismic  waves  running  north-west  and  south- 
east in  the  direction  of  the  main  mountain  ranges.  The 
population  numbers  about  30,000,  including  many  Ar- 
menians, who  occupy  a  separate  quarter.  The  district 
consists  of  an  elevated  plateau  GO  miles  by  10  to  15,  highly 
cultivated  by  a  skilful  system  of  drainage  and  irrigation, 
producing  a  series  of  fertile  oases  laid  out  in  meadows, 
gardens,  and  tillage,  and  yielding  rich  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley,  besides  apples,  pears,  cherries,  walnuts,  chestnuts, 
and  unrivalled  mulberries. 

KHOJEND,  or  Hodjent,  chief  town  of  the  Khojend 
and  Jizak  district  iu  the  province  of  Sir  Daria,  in  Russian 
Turkestan,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sir  Daria  or 
Jaxartes,  9C  miles  south-east  from  Tashkent!,  and  on  the 
direct  road  from  Bokhara  to  Khokand.  The  Ru«iaii 
quarter  lies  between  the  river  and  the  native  town.  Neat 
the  river  is  the  old  citadel,  built  on  the  top  of  an  artificial 
square  mound,  about  100  feet  high,  which  Mr  Schuyler 
suspected  to  be  a  mere  hollow  wooden  framework,  only 
half  filled  in  with  earth.  The  bazaar  of  Khojend  is  very- 
large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  town.  There  is  a 
wooden  bridge  over  the  Jaxartes,  whose  banks  at  this 
point  are  so  high  as  to  make  the  river  useless  to  the  town 
in  the  absence  of  pumping  gear;  so  that  when  the  little 
stream  Khoja  Bakargan  dries  up  in  summer,  there  is  much 
suffering  from  want  of  water.  The  great  heat  intensifies 
the  distress.  There  is  now  no  very  great  trade  in  Khojend. 
Formerly  the  entire  commerce  between  the  khanates  o? 
Bokhara  and  Khokand  passed  through  it,  but  since  the 
Russian  occupation  much  of  that  has  been  diverted.  Silk 
worms  are  reared,  and  silk  goods  are  manufactured  in  the 
town.  A  coarse  sort  of  ware  is  made  in  imitation  of  the 
Chinese  porcelain.  Lignite  is  carried  to  Tashkend  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Khojend.  The  surrounding  district 
is  tolerably  well  cultivated  ;  immediately  about  the  town 
the  ground  is  taken  up  with  cotton  plantations  aud  vine- 
yards. Tie  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Tajiks.  They 
are  sociable  and  pleasure-loving,  and  the  whole  air  of  the 
town  is  agreeable.  The  population  for  1873  is  put  down 
by  Mr  Schuyler  at  30,000. 

Khojend  has  always  been  a  hone  of  contention  between  Khokand 
and  Bokhara  ;  ami,  although  belonging  from  very  ancient  times  to 
tile  former,  it  has  often  been  seized  by  the  latter.  "When  the  ameer 
of  Bokhara  assisted  Klmdayer  Khan  to  regain  his  throne  in  1864, 
he  kept  possession  of  Khojend.  In  1806  it  was  stormed  by  tin* 
Russians  ;  and  during  tiie  war  with  Khokand  in  1875  it  played  an 
important  part. 

KHOKAND,  a  city  of  Turkestan,  was,  previous  to  the 
Russian  conquest,  the  capital  of  an  independent  khan,  but, 
owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  those  who  reside  in  it  are 
subject  to  goitre,  it  has  not  been  made  the  administrative 
centre  of  the  Russian  province  (Ferghana,  q.v.).  The  tows 
is  situated  on  the  skirts  of  the  Kashgir  Devan  ridge,  which 
separates  Kashgar  from  Ferghana,  and  it  is  traversed  by 
three  mountain  gullies  which  send  their  scanty  waters  to 
the  Jaxartes.  Dating  only  from  the  reign  of  Saur  Khan, 
about  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  Khokand  has 
within  the  10  miles  circuit  of  its  mud  walls  a  greater 
amount  of  space  to  spare  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
city  of  Central  Asia;   some  of  the  market-places  are  o! 
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great  extent,  and  the  bazaar  is  built  on  a  more  handsome 
scale  than  that  eveu  of  Tashkend.  The  palace  erected  by 
the  last  khan  is  after  the  style  of  the  palace  at  Samarkand, 
and  rivals  it  in  the  rich  colouring  of  its  enamels  and  the 
general  effect  of  its  relief.  The  audience  chamber  now 
serves  as  a  Russian  church  and  the  women's  apartments 
are  occupied  by  the  Russian  governor  of  the  fortress.  The 
mosques,  according  to  native  exaggeration,  number  GOO, 
and  there  are  fifteen  colleges.  The  gardens,  especially  those 
of  the  palace,  are  conspicuous  for  their  rich  foliage.  Silk 
weaving  and  papermaking  are  the  chief  industries.  Coins 
bearing  the  inscription  "  Khokand  the  Charming,"  and 
known  as  khokands,  have  a  wide  currency.  Population 
about  75,000. 

Si-e  Schuyler'-*  Turkistan,  1876  ;  Khoroslikiu'R  narrative  trans- 
lated in  Tlcitril  tVitiiicrarics  ct  ilo  voyngrs  duns  VAsir  •Cnitralc, 
1'iirLs,  1S78  :  Ujfulvy,  "  L'Asie  Ccntralo,''  in  Tour-In  Momir,  1S^0. 

KHONSAR,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Irak-Adjerni, 
Persia,  92  miles  north-west  of  Ispahan  on  the  Hamadau 
route,  in  a  gorge  of  the  hills,  which  here  approach  so  close 
that  all  the  intervening  space  is  occupied  by  the  houses 
and  their  garden  plots.  The  town  straggles  some  G  miles 
along  the  gorge,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  scarcely  half  a 
mile.  There  is  good  water  from  the  hills,  and  a  great 
profusion  of  fruits,  the  apples  yielding  a  kind  of  cider, 
which  does  not  keep.  The  climate  is  cool  in  summer  but 
excessively  cold  in  winter.  Population  2500  families,  or 
about  12,500  souls. 

KHORAMABAD,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Persia,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Luristan,  in  33°  32'  N.  hit.,  47°  43'  E. 
long.,  138  miles  west-north-west  of  Ispahan,  117  south-east 
(if  KirmAnshahan.  The  fort  is  perched  on  an  isolated  steep 
rock  in  the  middle  of  a  difficult  pass,  and  13  1000  yards  in 
circuit  The  modern  town  lies  at  the  south-west  foot  of 
the  fort  in  a  narrow  valley  watered  by  the  broad  but 
shallow  and  rapid  river  Kashgan.  A  rich  plain  stretching 
thence  southward-*  yields  abundance  of  supplies.  Popula- 
tion about  6000. 

KHORASAN',  i.e.,  "land  of  the  sun,"  a  geographical 
term  originally  applied  to  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  four, 
named  from  the  cardinal  points,  into  which  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  the  Sassanians  was  divided.'  After  the 
Arabic  conquests  the  name  was  retained  bjth  as  the  desig- 
nation of  a  definite  province  and  in  a  looser  sense.  Under 
the  new  Persian  empire  the  expression  has  gradually  be- 
come restricted  to  the  nortli -eastern  portion  of  Persia 
proper,  of  which  it  now  forms  the  largest  province.  The 
boundaries  of  this  vast  region  have  scarcely  anywhere 
been  accurately  determined,  and  have  constantly  fluctuated, 
especially  towards  the  north  and  east.  Speaking  generally, 
however,  the  province  is  conterminoais  on  the  east  with 
Afghanistan  and  Sistin,  north  with  Astrabad  and  the  re- 
recently  organized  Russian  trans-Caspian  territory,  north- 
east with  the  Turkoman  country,  west  with  Mazanduran 
and  Irak-Adjemi,  south  with  Farsistan  and  Kirman.  It 
lies  mainly  within  33'  30-38°  30'  N.  lut.  and  53'-Gl°  E. 
long.,  extending  500  miles  north-west  and  south-east  and 
300  north  and  south,  with  total  area  of  about  150,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  estimated  at  from  800,000 
to  over  1,000,000 

The  surface  in  the  north,  south-west,  and  partly  in  the 
east  is  distinctly  mountainous  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  The  ranges  generally  run  in  two 
or  more  parallel  ridges,  enclosing  extensive  longitudinal 
valleys,  and  running  in  the  normal  direction  from  north- 
west to  south-past.  The  whole  of  the  north  is  occupied  by 
an  extensive  highland  system  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
Hindu   Kuih  and    Paropamisus,   and   stretching  from  the 
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Herat  valley  between  the  Iranian  plateau  and  the  Turkestan 
depression  north-west  to  the  southeast  cornel'  ot  ths 
Caspian.  This  system,  for  which  there  is  no  general  name, 
but  which  is  now  sometimes  spoken  of  collectively  as  the 
Kuren-Dagh  or  Kopet-Dagh,  from  its  chief  sections,  forms 
in  the  east  three  ranges,  the  Hazar-Masjid,  BValud-Kuh, 
and  Jagatai,  enclosing  the  Meshhed-Kuchan  valley  and  the 
Jagatai  plain.  The  former  is  watered  by  the  Kashaf-rud,' 
or  river  of  Mcshhed,  flowing  east  to  the  Hari-rud,  their 
junction  forming  the  Tejend,  which  sweep3  round  the 
Daman-i-Koh,  or  northern  skirt  of  the  outer  range  in  the 
direction  of  the  Caspian  or  Usboi  (old  bed  of  the  Oxus), 
but  now  losing  itself  in  the  desert  long  before  reaching 
them.  The  Jagatai  plain  is  watered  by  the  Kal-Mura  river 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Kura-su  and  several  othsr 
head  streams,  and  flowing  south-west  to  (he  Great  Salt 
Desert.  In  the  west  the  northern  highlands  also  develop 
three  branches,  the  Kuren-Dagh  stretching  through  the 
Great  and  Little  Balkans  to  the  Caspian  at  Krasnovodsk 
Bay,  the  Ala-Dagh  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Binalud- 
Kuh  and  the  Astrabad  mountains  merging  south-westwards 
in  the  Elburz  system.  The  Kuren  and  Ala  Daghs  enclose 
the  valley  of  the  Atrek,  which  flows  mainly  west  to  the 
Caspian  at  Hasan  Kuli  bay.  The  western  offshoots  of  the 
Ala  Dagh  and  the  Astrabad  mountains  enclose  in  the  same 
way  the  valley  of  the  Gurgan,  which  also  flows  westwards 
to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Caspian.  The  outer  range 
has  probably  a  mean  altitude  of  8000  feet,  the  highest 
known  summits  being  the  Hazar-Masjid  (10,500  feet)  and 
the  Kara-Dagh  (980.)) ;  it  is  crossed  by  the  Maidan-Kuni 
and  Allaho-Akhbar  (1200  feet)  passes  leading  from  Kuchan 
north  to  the  Daragez  district.  The  central  range  seems  to 
be  still  higher,  culminating  with  the  Shah  Jahan  Kuh 
(11,000  feet),  the  Kuh  Ala  Dagh  (12,300),  and  Kuh 
Khorkhud  (12,500).  The  southern  ridges,  although 
generally  much  lower,  have  the  highest  point  of  the  whole 
system  in  the  Shah-Kuh  (13,000  feet)  at  the  junction  of 
the  Astrabad  and  Elburz  ranges. 

Another  system  runs  diagonally  right  across  the  province 
from  Yezd  in  the  south-west  to  the  Hari-rud  valley  in  the 
north-east,  throwing  off  the  Kuh  Rhorab,  Kuh  Shutari 
(10,000  feet),  and  Kuh  Nastanji  (8000  feet)  in  the  Tabbas 
district.  Towards  Sistan  the  country  is  also  very  moun- 
tainous, with  several  nearly  parallel  ridges  stretching  from 
near  Tun  south-east  to  the  Hamun  lake  or  swamp. 

Beyond  the  Atrek  and  others  watering  the  northern 
valleys  there  are  scarcely  any  rivers,  and  most  of  these 
are  brackish  and  intermittent,  losing  themselves  in  the 
Dasht-i-Kavir  or  Great  Salt  Desert,  which  occupies  the 
central  and  western  parts  of  the  province,  and  which  is 
separated  by  the  diagonal  range  from  the  more  sandy  and 
drier  desert  of  Lut  in  the  south.  The  true  character  of 
the  kavir,  which  forms  the  distinctive  feature  of  i>ast 
Persia,  has  scarcely  yet  been  determined,  some  regarding 
it  as  the  bed  of  a  dried-up  sea,  others  as  developed  by  the 
saline  streams  draining  to  it  from  the  surrounding  highlands. 
Collecting  in  the  central  depressions,  which  have  a  mean 
elevation  of  scarcely  more  than  500  feet  above  the  Caspian, 
the  water  of  these  streams  is  supposed  to  form  a  saline 
efflorescence  with  a  thin  whitish  crust  beneath  which  the 
moisture  is  retained  for  a  considerable  time,  thus  producing 
those  dangerous  and  slimy  quagmires  which  in  winter  are 
covered  with  brine,  in  summer  with  a  thick  incrustation  of 
salt.  "  The  waters  of  all  springs  and  rivers  contain  salts 
in  minute  quantities,  but  the  rivers  of  Persia  are  ofteYi  so 
salt  as  to  be  undrinkable.  The  silts  brought  down  by  the 
rivers  aro  deposited  in  tlio  marsh,  which  thus  gets  sailer 
year  by  year.  It  dries  up  during  the  tierce  summer  beats, 
to  become  a  marsh  again  when  the  winter  floods  occur. 
Tim  process  is  repeated  for  ages,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
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the  whole   soil  over  which  the  marsh  extends   becomes 
encrusted  with  salt."1 

.The  surfa.ce  of  Khorasan  thus  consists  mainly  of  high- 
lands, sali'ae  swampy  deserts,  and  fertile  well-watered 
npVand  valley's-.  Of  the  last,  occurring  mainly  in  the 
north,  the  chief  are  the  longitudinal  valley  stretching  from 
near  the  Herat  frontier  through  Meshhed,  Kuchan,  and 
Shirvan  to  Bunjurd,  and  the  Daragez  district,  which  lies 
on  the  northern  skirt  of  the  outer  range  projecting  into  the 
AkhalTekke  domain,  now  Russian  territory.  These  fertile 
tracts  produce  rice  and  other  cereals,  some  cotton,  tobacco, 
saffron,  and  especially  melons  and  other  fruits  in  great 
profusion,  45  lb  of  splendid  grapes  being  sold  in  Daragez 
for  ninepence.  Other  products  are  manna,  gums,  and  great 
quantities  of  asafcetida,  which  is  not  used  by  the  natives 
but  exported  to  India.  The  chief  manufactures  are  the 
famous  Khorasan  sabres,  firearms,  stoneware,  armour,  fine 
carpets  and  rugs,  velvets,  woollens,  cottons,  and  sheepskin 
pelisses. 

The  population  is  far  from  homogeneous,  consisting  of 
Iranians  (Tajiks,  Kurds,  and  Baluchis),  Mongols,  Tatars, 
^nd  Arabs,  as  under  : — 


Races.                                 District. 

Population 

Speed  l. 

Tajiks  (Persians) < 

Towns       and 
agricultural 
districts. 

N.  frontier. 

East  frontier. 
South  and  E. 

frontiers. 
Hentfrontier. 

North  and  W. 
mainly. 

S.&"\V.  mainly. 

400,000 

250,000 

10,000 
250,000 

50,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Persian. 

1  Persian 
1      mostly. 
Baluclii. 

>  Persian. 

j  Turkiand 
(      Persian. 

Persian.3 

(  Tacinuri  j 
Mongols.  <       Aimaks,      ( 

(  ll.12n.rahs. 

1  Turkomans^  1 
Tatars...  '    Afsbars,        V 

(    Kajirs,  kc.2  J 

1,160,000 

The  Persians  proper  have  always  represented  the  settled, 
industrial,  and  trading  elements,  and  to  them  the  Kurds 
(removed  to  the  north  by  Shah  Ismail)  and  the  Arabs  have 
become  largely  assimilated.  Even  many  of  the  Tatar 
nomad  tribes,  collectively  cUlled  Iliat,4  have  become  Shahr- 
nishin,  i.e.,  "townsfolk,"  or  settled.  But  all  the  Baluchis 
are  not  only  still  Sahra-nishiu,  i.e.,  "country  or  desert 
folk,"  but  have  lately  resumed  their  old  predatory  habits, 
;overing  incredible  distances  on  their  swift  camels,  and 
harassing  the  country  as  far  west  as  the  Yezd  district 
On  the  other  hand  the  raids  of  the  Turkoman  marauders 
have  almost  entirely  ceased  since  the  reduction  of  the 
Akhal  Tekke  Turkomans  by  the  Russians  in  the  spring  of 
1881.  In  religion  great  uniformity  prevails,  all  except  the 
Baluchis  and  Turkomans  having  conformed  to  the  national 
Shiah  sect. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  province  seem  to  be 
Daragez,  Kuchan,  Turshiz,  Tabbas,  Ghayn,  Khaf,  Meshhed, 
Nishapur,  Shahrud,  aud  Damgan.  The  chief  towns  are 
Meshhed,  Kuchan,  Mohammadabad,  Shirvan,  Bostan, 
Turshiz,  Tun,  Tabbas,  Khaf,  and  Ghayn.  •         (a.  h.  k.) 

KHOSRU.     See  Persia. 
ri _ — . ,    „._ . . . 

1  Colonel  C.  E.  Stewart,*in  Proc.  Roy.  Gwj.  Soc,  September  1381. 
Tliis  traveller  visited  the  north  frontierof  Persia  in  1880-81,  disguised  j 
as  .in  Armenian  horse-dealer  from  Calcutta. 

•  The  Kajars  are  the  royal  tribe  to  which  the  present  dynasty  Mongs, 
hence  the  reigning  shah's  title,  X.Wr  ed-din  Shah  Kajir.  B"t  Xadir 
Shah,  though  commonly  called  a  Kajar,  wi>«  an  Alshar. 

,3  Some  travellers  have  stated  that  the  Khorasan  Arabs  still  speak 
Arabic  as  well  as  Persian — a  mistake  due  probably  to  the  fluencv 
with  which  they  repeat  passages  from  the  Koran.  The  (treat  bulk  of 
them  hart  long  been  "  Parsivan"  or  "  Persian-speaking." 

"  Iliat  (plural  of  Hi)  simply  means  "tribes,"  and  is  applied  indiffer- 
ently to  all  the  nomads  of  Persia,  whatever  their  affiuities  may  be. 


KHOTAN,  a  city  and  district  of  eastern  Turkestan, 
lying  between  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Kuenlun 
mountains  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Gobi  (Takla 
Makan)  desert.  The  district  is  well  watered  by  a  numbir 
of  rivers,  the  most  important  of  which,  the  Karakash  and 
the  Khotan  Daria,  meet  to  the  north  of  the  city.  Both 
soil  and  climate  are  excellent,  and  the  vegetation  is  charac- 
terized at  once  by  variety  and  luxuriance.  Indian  corn, 
barley,  jowar,  buckwheat,  rice,  olives,  pears,  peaches, 
apricotg,  mulberries,  grapes,  currants,  melons,  the  charas 
plant,  the  cotton  plant,  are  all  produced  in  abundance. 
Willows,  poplars,  and  tamarisks  are  the  ordinary  trees  ; 
in  some  parts  they  form  extensive  forests.  Of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country  glowing  accounts  are  given, — gold, 
copper,  iron,  antimony,  salt,  sulphur,  coal,  jade,  and  a 
variety  of  precious  stones  being  the, principal  kerns.  Up- 
wards of  twenty  gold  mines  are  known  to  exist,  and  those 
of  Sorghak  and  Kappa  are  worked  by  4000  and  3000  men 
respectively.  Jade  is  obtained,  more  especially  in  the 
Karakash  district.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  goats, 
wolves,  jackals,  foxes,  and  hares;  and  the  Khotanese  keep 
camels,  horses,  mules,  asses,  goats,  sheep,  geese,  ducks,  and 
fowls  (the  goats  and  the  fowls  being  particularly  numer- 
ous). The  total  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  130,000  to.  250,000,  arid  the  country  is 
capable  of  maintaining  a  much  denser  population.  Females 
preponderate  to  as  much  as  25  per  cent.,.  There  are  six 
districts,  each  with  a  town  of  its  name — Khotan  or  Uchi 
(42,000),  Karakash  (7000),,  Yurung  Kush  (7000),  Tchiia 
(28,000),  Kiria  (28,000),  and  Naya  (3500).  The  city  of 
Khotan  (in  Chinese  Hu-tan,  locally  Ilchi)  is  situated  150 
miles  south-east  of  Yarkand  and  90  miles  due  east  of 
Sanju,  and  is  only  6  miles  distant  from  the  borders  of  the 
desert  It  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  great  industrial 
centre,  silks,  felts,  rich  carpets  (of  either  silk  or  wool), 
paper,  and  articles  in  jade  being  the  chief  productions ; 
and  its  traders  maintain  an  active  traffic  with  Tibet. 

As  early  as  the  1st  century  the  town  contained  (according  to 
Chinese  authorities)  3300  families.  Cotan,  as  he  calls  it,  was  one 
of  the  places  visited  by  Marco  Polo.  In  modern  times  the  first 
European  who  reached  the  city  was  Mr  Johnson  in  1865.  At  that 
time  it  was  governed  by  a  local  khan,  the  Chinese,  having  bceft 
expelled  by  their  Mohammedan  subjects,  in  1863;  and  since  then  it 
has  been  subjugated  by  Yakub  Khan  of  Kashgar  (who  perpetrate! 
a  terrible  massacre  at  his  capture  of  the  place),  and  again  recovered 
<by  the  Chinese  forces.  • 

Sec  Johnson,  /.  Jl.  O.  S.,  '867;  Sir  T.  D.  Forsyth,  l/ittim  Co  Yarkimd,  Cal 
cultn,  1875. 

KHOTIN",  or  Khoteen  (this  is* the  Russian  form  of  the 
name,  which  appears  in  a  great  variety  of  disguises — partly 
dialectal— such  as  Khotchim,  Chotchim,  Choczim,  and 
Chocim),  a  fortified  town  of  21,000  inhabitants,  in  the 
government  of  Bessarabia,  Russia,  situated  in  48°  30'  N". 
lat.  and  26°  30'  E.  long.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniester, 
near  the  Austrian  (Galician)  frontier^  and  opposite  Podolian 
Kamenetz.  Though  it  possesses  a  few  manufactures  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  both  legitimate  and  contra- 
band, Khotin  has  all  through  its  history  been  of  importance 
mainly  as  a  military  post.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the 
seat  of  a  Genoese  colony ;  and  it  has  passed  through 
periods  of  Polish,  Turkish,  and  Austrian  possession.  The 
chief  facts  in  its  annals  as  a  fortress  are  the  defeat  of  the 
Turks  in  1021  by  Ladislaus  IV.,  in  1G73  by  John  Sobieski, 
and  in  1730  by  the  Russians  under  Miinmch  ;  the  defeat 
of  the  Russians  by  the  Turks  in  1768 ;  the  capture  by  the 
Russians  in  1769  ;  and  the  occupation  by  the  Russians  ii. 
1806.  It  finally  passed  to  Russia  along  .with  Bessarabia 
i'n  1812  by  the  peace  of- Bucharest'. 

KHULXA,  or  CfLXA,  a  town  in  .Tessor  district,  Bengal, 
India,  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Bhairab  river  de- 
bouches on  the  Sundarban  delta,  in  22'  19'  N.  lat.,  89"!  .57' 
E.  long  &  may  be  described  .as.  the  capital  of  the  Sundar-, 
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Dans,  and  for  the  last  hundred  years  at  least  has  been  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  It  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  salt  department  under  the  East  Iudian  Cumpuny. 
The  whole  boat  traffic  from  the  east  and  north-east  passes 
here  on  its  way  to  Calcutta ;  from  Calcutta  the  principal 
cargo  is  Liverpool  salt,  the  trade  in  which  is  very  consider- 
able.    There  are  numerous  sugar  refineries. 

KHUIUA,  an  important  trading  town  and  station  on 
the  East  Indian  Railway  in  Bulandshahr  district,  North- 
Western  Provinces,  India,  28°  15'  N.  lut.,  77"  54'  E.  long. 
The  population  in  1872  was  26,858—15,54:3  Hindus  and 
11,315  Mohammedans.  A  large  business  in  raw  cotton  is 
carried  on,  of  which  about  70,000  cwts.  are  annually  ex- 
ported to  Cawr*pur,  MirzApur,  and  Calcutta;  eight  cotton 
Dresses  are  at  work  in  the  town.  There  ia  a  local  trade  in 
jotton,  safflower,  indigo,  sugar,  molasses,  grain,  rice,  and 
T/hi. 

KHUSH.4B,  or  Koshaub,  a  town  in  ShAhpur  district, 
Punjab,  India,  situated  on  the  river  Jhelum,  32°  18'  N.  lat, 
72°24'E.  long.;  population  (1868)  S509.  A  flourishing 
trade  is  carried  on  with  Mooltan,  Sakkur,  Afghanistan,  and 
the  DerAjat.  The  exports  consist  of  grain,  cotton,  wool, 
qhi,  and  country  cloth  ;  and  the  imports  of  English  piece 
goods,  metal,  dried  fruits,  sugar,  and  molasses.  It  is  the 
chief  mart  for  the  trade  of  the  Salt  Range.  Coarse  cloth 
and  cotton  scarfs  are  manufactured  ;  there  are  six  hundred 
weaving  establishments. 

KHUZISTAN,  a  province  of  West  Persia,  bounded  N. 
and  N.E.  by  Luristan,  S.E.  by  Fars,  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf, 
W.  by  Turkey,  lies  mainly  within  30°-33°  N.  lat.  and  47°- 
51°  E.  long.,  stretching  about  200  miles  north  and  south, 
with  a  mean  breadth  of  80  to  100  miles,  and  an  area  of 
25,677  square  miles.  In  the  south  is  the  rich  alluvial 
lowland  tract  of  Arabistan,  "  the  most  extensive  and 
fertile  plain  in  Persia."  Elsewhere  the  surface  is  very 
mountainous,  being  traversed  by  tho  lofty  Bakhtiari 
ranges,  which  form  a  south-eastern  continuation  of  the 
Pusht-i-Koh  highlands,  and  which  preserve  a  remarkable 
parallelism  throughout  their  entire  length,  while  increasing 
in  elevation  from  S000  to  16,000  feet  as  they  advance 
inland  to  the  Kuh-DinAr.  They  are  broken  by  several 
deep  and  romantic  gorges,  through  which  the  Karkhah, 
Kariiu,  Jarahi,  and  Tab  rivers  escape  to  the  Euphrates 
delta  or  to  the  coast,  watering  several  fertile  upland  valleys 
on  their  winding  course  seawards.  The  climate  on  the  coast 
is  excessively  hot,  and  in  some  low-lying  swampy  districts 
very  unhealthy;  in  the  highlands  severe  winters  and  hot 
summers  are  followed  by  genial  springs  and  autumns ; 
the  prevailing  winds  are  north-west  and  south-east,  the 
latter  bearing  much  moisture  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
lowlands  take  the  name  of  Arabistan  from  the  Arabs,  who 
form  the  bulk  of  their  population.  Many  of  the  Ka'b 
Arabs  have  been  assimilated  in  speech  and  religion  to  the 
Persians  ;  but  most  of  the  great  Beni-LAm  nation,  compris- 
ing in  Khrizistati  and  Baghdad  1?  branches,  85  septs,  and 
30,000  families,  are  still  in  tho  nomad  state.  The  high- 
lands are  mainly  occupied  by  the  Feili,  Bukhtiari,  Kohgelu, 
Mamaseni,  and  other  Luri  tribes  of  Kurd  stock  and  speech, 
also  nomads  and  addicted  to  brigandage.  The  staples  of 
food  are  dates  and  fish  in  the  south,  elsewhere  the  produce 
of  tho  herds  and  flocks.  The  chief  products  are  rice, 
tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  silk,  maize,  barley  ;  the  trade  ia 
mainly  with  Baghdad  and  Bussornh.  The  manufactures 
include  coarse  woollens,  cottons,  tents,  red  cloth.  Dyeing 
is  extensively  carried  on  in  Dizfnl.  which,  besides  Shaster 
and  Mohammrih,  is  the  only  place  worthy  the  name  of  town. 
Kliuzistnn  is  the  Rihliciil  Ki.am  la.e.X  the  classical  frisiano,  Tho 
ii .une  appears  id  the  proa'  inscription  .if  Darius  na  I'vajn.  com- 
spoiiling  to  the  I'xii  of  elnssi.-ll  irriti-ri.  The  transition  to  tho 
uwuVrn  Kliiix,  Klm/i«t:',ii,  itpprnn  in  tin-  uniiu  Uoth  Khflzaye,  used 
hy  flyriar  writers  of  the  Sassannin  period. 


KHYRPOOR.     See  Khairpur. 

KIACHTA,  or  Kjaxhta,  a  mercantpe  town  of  Siberia, 
and  one  of  the  chief  ceutres  of  trade  between  Russia  and 
China,  ia  situated  upou  the  Kiachta,  an  affluent  of  the 
Selenga,  and  on  an  elevated  and  barren  expanse  of  country 
surrounded  by  mountains,  in  the  Russian  government  of 
Transbaikal,  about  280  miles  southwest  of  the  capital 
Tchita,  and  close  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  in  50°  20'  N.  lat., 
106"  40'  E.  long.  Besides  the  lower  town  or  Kiachta 
proper,  the  municipal  jurisdiction  comprises  the  fortified 
upper  town  of  Troitskosavsk,  about  2  miles  to  the  north, 
and  the  settlement  of  Ust-Kiachta,  10  miles  further  distant. 
The  upper  town,  which  is  substantially  built,  contains  the 
public  offices,  barracks,  a  stone  church,  and  many  large 
warehouses,  itc.,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  command- 
ant of  the  Transbaikal  Cossacks.  The  lower  town,  lying 
directly  opposite  to  the  Chinese  emporium  of  Maimaiehin, 
consists  of  several  stores  and  about  ^  hundred  houses- 
inhabited  mostly  by  merchants.  Prior  to  1727  the  trade 
of  Kiachta  was  a  Government  monopoly,  but  from  that 
year  it  was  open  to  private  merchants,  and  continued  to 
improve  until  1860,  when  the  right  of  commercial  inter 
course  was  extended  along  the  whole  Russian  Chinese 
frontier  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  Pekin.  The 
annual  December  fairs  for  which  Kiachta  was  formerly 
famous,  and  which  were  resorted  to  by  merchants  from  a. 
great  distance,  and  also  the  regular  commercial  traffic 
passing  through  the  town,  have  considerably  fallen  off 
since  that  date.  The  Russians  exchange  here  leather, 
sheepskins,  furs,  horns,  woollen  cloths,  coarse  linens,  aud 
cattle  for  teas,  porcelain,  rhubarb,  manufactured  silks, 
nankeens,  and  other  Chinese  produce.  In  1873  the  popu- 
lation, including  Ust-Kiachta,  was  9050. 

KIDDERMINSTER,  a  market-town  and  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  Worcestershire,  England,  is 
situated  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  county,  on  the 
Stour,  near  its  junction  with  the  Severn,  on  the  Stafford- 
shire and  Worcestershire  canal,  and  on  the  West  Midland 
branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  14  miles  north  from 
Worcester  and  18  miles  south  west  from  Birmingham.  The 
streets  are  rather  irregular,  and  the  houses  for  the  most 
part  small  and  mean  in  appearance,  but  of  late  years  great 
improvements  have  been  made  by  the  paving  and  widen- 
ing of  the  streets  and  the  construction  of  shnps  and  houses 
of  a  better  class.  A  new  system  of  drainage  has  also 
been  completed,  and  the  town  is  now  well  supplied  with 
water.  Besides  the  churches,  the  principal  buildings  off 
Kidderminster  are  the  corporation  buildings,  the  infir- 
mary, the  town  hall  in  the  Renaissance  style,  erected  in 
1876,  the  masonic  hall  and  club,  and  the  buildings  of  the 
school  of  art.  The  parish  church  of  St  Mary,  a  fine  old 
structure  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  containing  several 
ancient  monuments,  was  lately  extensively  repaired.  The 
town  is  adorned  by  a  statue  erected  in  1875  to  Richard 
Baxter,  who  was  for  some  time  minister  in  Kidderminster, 
and  another  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  completed  in  1  SSI,  and 
by  a  beautiful  drinking  fountain.  There  is  a  free  grammar 
school  founded  in  1637,  besides  board  schools  and  others 
connected  with  some  of  the  churches.  A  new  cemetery 
for  the  town  was  opened  in  1S78.  At  an  early  period 
Kidderminster  had  a  large  manufacture  of  broad-cloths, 
but  it  is  now  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  carpets  (see  Caktsts, 
vol.  v.  p.  129),  the  manufacture  of  which  was  introduced 
about  the  year  1735.  At  first  Scotch  carpets  were  the 
only  variety  made,  but  in  1745  the  manufacture  of  Wilton 
and  Brussels  carpets  was  commenced,  and  since  that  period 
the  carpets  manufactured  at  Kidderminster,  on  account 
of  the  permanency  of  their  colour,  due  it  i*  supposed 
to  iH-cuiiar  properties  of  tho  water  of  the  Stour,  have 
retained   an    exceptional    reputation.      Worsted    spinning 
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and  dyeing  are  also  carried  on  extensively,  and  there 
ire  iron  foundries,  tinplate  works,  breweries,  malthouses, 
tanneries,  flour-mills,  and  a  paper-mill.  The  population  of 
the  municip.il  borough  in  167 1  was  19,473,  and  that  of 
tlje  parliamentary  borough  20,814;  in  1881  the  corre- 
sponding numbers  were  24,270  and  25,634. 
'■  The  ancient  name  of  KMdenninstcr  was  Chidenninster,  tliat  is, 
the  minster  or  church  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  From  the  time  of 
the  Conquest  until  the  time  of  Henry  II.  it  was  a  royal  manor. 
Among  the  |>riVfli£  owners  who  subsequently  held  possession  of  it 
was  the  poet  Waller.  Kidderminster  returned  u  member  to  [parlia- 
ment in  the  reign  of  Edward  1.,  but  the  privilege  was  subsequently 
lost.  In  the  12th  year  of  Charles  1.  it  received  a  charter  ot  incor- 
poration, and  by  the  Heform  Act  of  1S32  it  A£iun  obtained  the 
privilege  of  returning  a  member  to  parliament  It  lb  now  governed 
aocwrding  to  the  Municipal  Act  of  183S. 

KIDNAPPING  is  defined  by  Blackstone  as  the  forcible 
abduction  or  stealing  away  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child  from 
their  own  country  and  sending  them  into  another.  The 
term  is,  however,  more  commonly  applied  to  the  offence  of 
faking  away  children  from  the  possession  of  their  parents. 
By  24  and  25  Vict  c.  100,  "  whosoever  shall  unlawfully, 
by  force  or  fraud,  lead  or  take  away  or  decoy  or  entice 
away  or  detain  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
with  intent  to  deprive  any  parent,  gtiardian,  or  other  person 
having  the  lawful  care  or  charge  of  such  child  of  the  posses- 
sion of  such  child,  or  with  intent  to  steal  any  article  upon 
op  about  the  person  of  such  child,  to  whomsoever  such 
article  may  belong,  and  whosoever  shall  with  any  such 
intent  receive  or  harbour  any  such  child,  Ac.,"  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony.  The  abduction  or  unlawfully 'taking 
away  an  unmarried  girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  out 
of  the  possession  aud  against  the  will  of  her  father  or 
mother,  or  any  other  person  having  the  lawful  care  or  charge 
of  her,  is  a  misdemeanour  under  the  same  Act  The  term 
is  used  in  much  the  same  sense  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Bishop  states  the  more  correct  acceptation  of  the 
word  to  be  false  imprisonment  aggravated  by  the  intent  to 
carry  the  person  away  to  another  place,  but  not  necessarily 
to  another  country. 

KIEFF,  Kiyeff,  or  Kiev,  a  soutu-western  government 
of  European  Russia,  conterminous  with  those  of  Minsk, 
Poltava,  Tchernigoff,  Podolia,  Kherson,  and  Volhynia.  The 
area  is  estimated  at  31,664  square  miles.  In  the  north  we 
find  a  low-lying  district  characterized  by  marsh  and  wood- 
lind  ;  in  the  east  a  series  of  hills  keeps  company  with  the 
Dnieper;  and  in  the  west  are  several  outliers  from  the 
Carpathian  system.  The  central  region  is  a  kind  of  steppe. 
It  is  only  in  a  very  few  places  that  the  aHitude  exceeds 
9O0  feet.  Granite  with  underlying  syenite  is  the  prevailing 
rock  in  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  government ;  in  the 
east  there  are  various  Eocene  formations.  Iron-ore,  fire- 
clay, sandstone,  and  lignite  are  among  the  useful  minerals. 
Towards  the  southern  and  the  central  parts  the  surface  is 
covered  by  a  deep  rich  "  black  earth."  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  government  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper,  that 
river  forming  part  of  its  eastern  boundary.  In  the  south- 
west are  a  few  small  tributaries  of  the  Bug.  Besides  the 
Dnieper  the  only  navigable  stream  is  its  continent  the 
Pripyat,  but  two  or  three  of  the  rest  are  available  for  rafts. 
About  a  fourth  of  the  surface  i3  occupied  by  woods,  very 
unequally  distributed  throughout  the  territory.  Rye  is  the 
commonest  of  the  cereals  ;  and  next  follow  oats  and  wheat. 
In  the  growing  of  beetroot  the  government  is  the  first 
in  Russia,  and  its  factories  for  the  production  of  beetroot 
sugar  are  the  largest  in  the  empire.  The  whole  industrial 
activity  of  the  district  has  rapidly  developed  since  about 
the  middle  of  the  century:  in  1879  there  were  602  estab- 
lishments, with  85,306  workmen,  and  a  production  worth 
£10,000,000.  In  the  75  sugar  factories  large  numbers  of 
Tartars  from  Tamboff  and  Penza  find  employment;  and 
■next  in  importance  are  the  flour-mills,  leather  works,  and 


tobacco  factories.  The  population  of  the  government  has 
increased  from  2,017,202  in  1862  to  2,266,000  in  1875. 
Little  Russians  form  80  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate ;  Jews, 
13  per  cent.  ;  Pole3,  4  per  cent.  ;  White  Russians,  1\  per 
cent;  and  there  area  few  thousand  Great  Russians.  Thfc.e 
are  twelve  districts: — Radomuisl,Kieff,Kaneff,Tcherkasui, 
Tchigirin,  Vasilkoff,  Berditcheff,  Lipovets,  Skvira,  Tarash- 
tcha,  Uiuan,  Zvenigorodka.  Besides  the  government  town 
the  following  have  upwards  of  5000  inhabitants  : — Berdi- 
tcheff, 52,560  ;  Vasilkoff,  16,597;  Uman,  15,393;  Tcher- 
kasui,  13,914;  Tarashtcha,  11,420  ;  Zvenigorodka,  11,375; 
Skvira,  10,061  ;  Tchigirin,  9677;  Kaneff,  7418;  Lipovets, 
6710;  Radomuisl,  5905,  to  which  may  be  added  the  large 
Jewish  village  of  Zlatopol,  10,000.  The  exarchate  or  dio- 
cese of  Kieff  and  Galitsch  is  the  oldest  in  Russia,  and  com- 
prises 1421  churches,  12  cathedrals,  and  30  monasteries.- 

In  1 70S  a  Kiulf  government  was  founded  which  included  the 
whole  eastern  Ukraine  and  an  extensive  region  in  Central  Russia  eon' 
taiuing  thirty-six  towns — Orel,  Kmsk,  &c.  The  Kieff  lieutenant 
ship,  founded  in  1782,  consisted  of  parts  of  the  present  governments 
of  Kierf,  Poltava,  and  Tchcrnigotf.  In  179b'  the  present  govern- 
ment was  pmetically  constituted,  though  several  slight  changes  in 
regard  to  tlic  district  towns  have  since  taken  ] 

Kieff,  capital  of  the  above  province,  the  "mother  city" 
and  Canterbury  of  Russia,  is  situated  on  the  right  or 
western  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  in  50°  26'  N.  lat.  and  30° 
37'  E.  long.,  800  miles  from  St  Petersburg,  and  566  miles 
from  Moscow  on  the  highway  between  Moscow  and  Odessa. 
By  railway  it  is  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  Kursk  and 
on  the  other  hand  with  Odessa.  The  site  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  town  consists  of  a  succession  of  hills  or  bluffs 
separated  from  each  other  by  ravines  and  hollows,  the 
elevation  of  the  central  portions  being  from  350  to  3*35 
feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  Dnieper.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  tho  river  the  country  spreads  out  low  and 
level  like  a  sea.  Having  by  this  time  received  all  its 
important  tributaries,  the  Dnieper  is  a  large  and  navigable 
stream ;  but  as  it  approaches  the  town  it  breaks  up  into 
two  currents  and  forms  a  low  grassy  island  of  considerable 
extent  oalled  Tukhanoff.  During  the  spring  floods  there 
is  a  rise  of  16  or  even  20  feet,  and  not  only  the  whole 
island  but  the  country  along  the  left  bank  and  the  lower 
grounds  on  the  right  bank  are  laid  under  water.  The  bed 
of  the  river  is  sandy  and  shifting,  and  it  is  only  by  costly 
engineering  works  that  the  main  stream  has  been  kept  from 
returning  to  the  more  eastern  channel  which  it  formerly 
occupied.  Opposite  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  where 
the  currents  have  again  united,  the  river  is  crossed  by  a 
wrought-iron  bar-chain  suspension  bridge,  which  at  the 
time  of  its  erection  (1851)  was  the  largest  enterprise  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length 
and  52|-  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  four  principal  spans  are 
each  440  feet.  The  bridge  was  designed  by  Mr  Vignoles, 
and  the  whole  of  the  iron  (3500  tons)  employed  in  thenon- 
struction  was  prepared  in  England.  The  cost  was  about 
£400,000.! 

Owing  to  the  natural  character  of  the  site,  Kieff  is  broken 
up  into  several  distinct  portions ;  and  from  no  point  is  it 
possible  to  get  a  view  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  'Up  to  1S37 
the  town  proper  consisted  of  the  Old  Town,  Petchersk,  and 
Podol ;  but  in  that  year  three  districts  were  added,  ami  in 
1879  the  limits  were  extended  so  as  to  include  Kurenevka, 
Lukyanovka,  Shulyavka,  and  Solomenka,  and  the  whole 
was  divided  into  eight  districts.  The  administrative  area 
of  the  town,  as  thus  defined,  is  about  12,404  acres,  or  18 
square  miles  ;  but  these  figures  give  a  very  exaggerated 
notion  of  the  place,  as  there  arc  extensive  buburbs  and  large 
intervals  of  unoccupied  ground.      Wood  is  still  the  most 


1  Vict*  of  the  bridge  will  be  luunil  iu  Oyicial  Calal'ujm  UJ  Ihi  C'rr/it 
E-dubitiov,  1851,  vol.  i.  y.  321. 
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usual  building  material ;  no  less  than  64 '68  per  cent,  of  the 
houses  existing  in  1874  were  of  wood  alone,  and  1475  per 
cenU  "f  wood  and  stone.  The  number  of  clay  huts  is  no 
less  than  8-57  per  cent. 

The  Old  Town  or  Old  Kieff  quarter  (Starokievskaya 
Tchast)  occupies  the  highest  of  the  range  of  hills.  It  is 
here  that  the  houses  are  the  most  closely  built,  and  that 
stone  structures  are  most  abundant.  In  some  of  the  prin 
cipal  streets — as  Vladimir's,  Vasiltchikoffs — buildings  of 
three  to  five  stories,  a  comparatively  rare  thing  in  Russia, 
have  been  erected.  In  the  11th  century  the  area  was 
enclosed  by  earthen  ramparts,  with  bastions  and  gateways; 
but  of  these  the  only  remnant  is  the  so-called  Golden  Gate. 
In  the  centre  of  the  Old  Town  stands  the  cathedral  of 
St  Sophia,  the  oldest  cathedral  in  the  Russian  empire. 
The  statement  frequently  repeated  that  it  was  a  copy  of 
St  Sophia's  in  Constantinople  has  been  shown  by  Zakrevski 
to  be  a  mistake.     The  building  measures  in  length  only 


118  feet,  while  its  breadth  is  173  feet.  But  if  the  plan 
shows  no  imitation  of  the  great  Byzantine  church,  the  de- 
corations of  the  interior  (pictures,  mosaics,  <tc.)  indicate 
direct  Byzantine  influence.  During  the  occupation  of  the 
church  by  the  Uniats  in  the  17th  century  these  were  covered 
with  a  coating  of  whitewash,  and  a  thorough-going  restora- 
tion was  rendered  a  matter  of  necessity  ;  but  the  chapel  of 
the  Three  Pontiffs  has  been  left  untouched  to  show  how 
carefully  the  old  style  has  been  preserved  or  copied.  Among 
the  mosaics  is  a  colossal  representation  of  the  Virgin,  15 
feet  in  height,  which,  like  the  so-called  "indestructible 
wall"  in  which  it  is  inlaid,  dates  from  the  time  of 
Yaroslaff.  It  was  this  prince  who  founded  the  church  in 
1037  in  gratitude  for  his  victory  over  the  Petchenegs.  His 
sarcophagus,  curiously  sculptured  with  palms,  fishes,  <tc, 
is  still  preserved.  The  church  of  St  Andrew  occupies  the 
spot  where,  according  to  Russian  tradition,  the  apostle 
stuud  when  as  yet  Kieff  was  not,  and  declared  that  the  hill 
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would  become  the  site  of  a  great  city.  The  present  build- 
ing dates  only  from  1744-1 7G7.  The  church  of  the  Tithes, 
restored  in  1842,  was  originally  founded  in  the  close  of  the 
10th  century  by  Vladimir  in  honour  of  two  martyrs  whom 
he  had  put  to  death ;  and  the  monastery  of  St  Michael  (or 
of  the  Golden  Heads — so  called  from  the  fifteen  gilded 
cupola'?  «f  the  original  church)  claims  to  have  been  built 
in  1 10S  by  Svyatopolk  II..  and  restored  in  1C55  by  Bogdan 
KIitneinit*ki. 

Up  to  1820  the  south-eastern  district  of  Petchersk  was 
the  industrial  aud  commercial  quarter  ;  but  it  has  been 
greatly  altered  in  carrying  out  fortifications  commenced  in 
that  \ear  by  Nicholas  I  Mosi  of  the  houses  are  small  and 
old-fashioned.  The  monastery — the  Kievo-Petcherskaya 
— is  the  chief  establishment  of  its  kind  in  Russia ;  it  is 
visited  every  year  by  about  350,000  pilgrims.  From  the 
bnok<  of  the  conventual  inns  it  is  shown  that  shelter  is 
jjneii  to  150.000  persons  per  annum  ,  aud  the  numbers  for 


whom  there  is  no  accommodation  is  often  very  great,-  • 
72,000,  for  example,  were  counted  lying  under  the  open 
sky  on  the  night  of  15th  August  1872.  Of  the  ten  or 
twelve  conventual  churches  the  chief  is  that  of  the  Assump- 
tion. There  are  four  distinct  quarters  in  the  monastery, 
each  under  a  superior,  subject  to  the  archimandrite :  the 
.Laura  proper  or  New  Monastery,  that  of  the  Infirmary, 
and  those  of  the  Nearer  and  the  Further  Caves.  These 
caves  or  catacombs  are  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
the  placo  ;  the  name  Petchersk,  mdeed,  is  connected  with 
the  Russian  )jesfitc/ierct,  a  cave.  The  first  series  of  these 
caves,  dedicated  to  St  Antony,  contains  about  eighty 
saiDts'  tombs;  the  second,  dedicated  to  St  Theodosiua, 
about  forty-five.  The  bodies  were  formerly  exposed  to 
view  ;  but  th°  pilgrims  who  now  pass  through  the  gloomy 
galleries,  candle  in  hand,  see  nothing  but  tho  draperies  and 
the  inscriptions.  Among  the  more  notablo  names  ate 
those  of  Nestui  the  chronicler,  and  Ilia  of  Murom,  the  Old. 
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Cossack  of  the  Russian  epics;  >  The  foundatiou  of  the 
monastery  is  ascribed  tu  two  saints  of  the  11th  century — 
Antony  of  Lynbeth,  and  Hilarion,  metropolitan  of  Kieff. 
By  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  it  had  become  wealthy 
and  beautiful,  but,  completely  ruiusd  by  Batu  in  1240,  it 
remained  deserted  for  more  than  two  centuries.  Prince 
Simeon  Oblkovitch  was  the  first  to  start  the  restoration. 
A  conflagration  laid  the  buildings  waste  in  1710,  and  their 
present  aspect  is  largely  due  to  Peter  I.  The  monastery 
contains  a  school  of  picture-makers  of  ancient  origin,  whose 
productions  are  widely  diffused  throughout  the  empire,  and 
a  printing  press  from  which  have  issued  a  variety  of 
litur"ic.il  and  religious  works,  the  oldest  known  examplas 
be.iring  the  date  16 1G. 

The  Podol  quarter,  as  the  name  indicates,  lies"  on  the 
low  "round  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs.  It  is  the  industrial 
and  tradin"  quarter  of  the  town,  and  the  seat  of  the  great 
fair  of  the  "Contracts,"  the  transference  of  which  from 
Dubnoin  1797  largely  stimulated  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  city.  The  present  regular  arrangement  of  its  streets 
arose  after  the  great  fire  of  1811.  Lepki  district  (from  the 
lepki  or  lime  trees,  destroyed  in  1833)  is  of  recent  origin, 
and  is  mainly  inhabited  by  the  well-to-do  classes.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  palace  quarter,  from  the  royal  palace 
erected  between  18G8  and  1870,  ou  the  site  of  the  older 
structure  dating  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Gardens  and 
parks  abound ;  the  palace  garden  is  exceptionally  fine,  and 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  are  the  public  gardens  with  the 
place  of  amusement  known  as  the  Chateau  de  Fleurs. 

In  the  New  Buildings,  or  the  I.uibed  quarter,  are  the 
university  and  the  botanical  gardens.  The  Ploskaya  Tchast 
(Flat  quarter)  or  Obolon  contains  the  lunatic  asylum  ;  the 
Lukyanovka  Tchast,  the  penitentiary  and  the  camp  and 
barracks ;  and  the  Bulvaruaya  Tchast,  the  military  gym- 
nasium of  St  Vladimir  and  the  railway  station. 

Kieff  is  the  seat  of  the  governor-general  of  the  three  provinces  of 
liieff,  Podolin,  and  Volliynia,  and  as  such  possosscs  a  large  number 
of  administrative  institutions.  In  1862  it  was  made  tlio  head- 
quarters of  a  great  military  district  including  the  same  provinces. 
As  a  centre  of  intellectual  activity  it  ranks  among  the  principal 
<  iiies  of  Russia.  The  university  of  St  Vladimir,  transferred  from 
Yilua  after  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1831,  possessed  94  professors 
in  1878,  and  was  attended  by  771  students  ;  and  the  library  con- 
tained 150,000  volumes.  The  theological  academy  and  theological 
seminary  are  large  institutions ;  and  the  ordinary  educational 
establishments  include  three  male  and  four  femalo  gymnasiums. 
A  daily  paper,  founded  in  1864,  and  nino  other  periodicals  are  pub- 
lished in  the  town.  Of  the  learned  societies  the  more  important 
ore  the  medical  (1840),  the  naturalists'  (1869),  the  juridical  (1876), 
the  historical  of  Nestor  the  chronicler  (1872),  the  horticultural 
(1875),  and  the  dramatical  (1879),  the  archaeological  commission 
(1843),  and  the  society  of  church  archaeology.  There  are  three 
considerable  theatres. 

In  1862  the  population  of  Kieff  was  returned  as  70,341  ;  of 
this  number  8604  were  Homan  Catholics,  1411  Jews,  and  976 
Protestants.  In  1874  the  total  was  given  as  127,251, — 77'43  per 
cent,  being  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  10  "85  percent.  Jews,  8-18 
per  cent.  Catholics,  and  2*45  per  cent.  Protestants.  The  clergy- 
regular  and  secular — amounted  to  no  less  than  3505.  Russian  and 
its  dialects  wero  spoken  by  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants.  For  1881 
tho  total  population  is  estimated  at  165,000. 

Tho  history  of  KielF  cannot  bo  satisfactorily  sovered  from  that  of 
Russia.  According  to  Nestor's  well-known  legend  it  was  founded  in 
864  by  three  brothers  Ke,  Shtchek,  and  Khoriff.  It  was  in  the  waters 
of  the  Dnieper  opposite  the  town  that  Vladimir,  the  first  saint  of  the 
Russian  Church,  caused  his  people  to  be  baptized;  and  Kieffbecame 
the  scat  of  the  first  Christian  church,  of  the  first  Christian  school, 
and  of  the  first  librtry  in  Russia.  For  three  hundred  and 
seventy-six  years  it  was  an  independent  Russian  city  ;  for  eighty 
years  it  was  subject  to  tho  Mongols  ;  for  two  hundred  and  forty-nine 
years  it  belonged  to  the  Lithuanian  principality;  and  for  ninety- 
eight  years  to  Poland.  It  was  finally  united  to  tho  Russian  empire  in 
1667.  In  1832  the  headquarters  of  the  first  army  corps,  with  all  tho 
departments  of  the  general  staff,  were  transferred  to  Kieff  from 
Mogileff.  The  Magdeburg  lights,  which  the  city  had  previously 
enjoyed,  were  abolished  in  1635,  and  the  ordinary  form  of  town 
government  introduced  ;  and  in  1840  it  was  made  subject  to  the 
common  civil  law  of  tho  empire. 


A  long  list  of  works  relating  to  Kieff  will  bo  found  in  Semenoff,  Slop.  Rom. 
Imp.  Of  mol-o  recent  publication  are  the  following:—  Uambuud's  La  Ruatte 
ei'ii/af,  Puri*,  1876;  Avensrius,  Kniga  o  Kiexskikti  Dogatuiryakn.  St  Petersburg, 
1.S7U,  dealing  with  the  early  Kieff  heroes  ;  /.akrevski,  Upi&anie  Kieva,  186S  ;  the 
materials  issued  by  the  temporary  commission  for  the.  Investigation  ot  tbo 
ancient  records  of  the  city ;  Taranovskii,  Oorod  Kieff,  Kieff.  IS81.  See  also  Ram- 
baud  In  Rev.  de  Denjr  Monties,  1874.  The  standard  geological  map  of  the  govern- 
ment is  ThcophlUktoff  s  (see  Butt.  Soc.  imp.  de  Nat.  de  Moscoic,  1872). 

KIEL,    the  chief  town   of  the  province  of  Schleswig. 
Holstein  in  Prussia,  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Kieler  Fohrde,  about   6G  miles  north-east  of 
Hamburg  by  rail.     It  consists  of  a  somewhat  cramped  old 
town  and  a  better  built  and  more  spacious  newer  part, 
increased  6ince   1869  by  the  inclusion  of  Brunswiek  and 
Diisterubrook.     In  the  old  town  stands  the  palace,  built 
in   the   13th  century,  and  enlarged   by  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia  in  the  18th;    it  contains  the  university  library  of 
150,000  volumes,  and  a  small  collection  of  casts  of  antique 
sculpture  and  of  Thorwaldsen's  works.     Other  interesting 
buildings  are  the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  dating  from  1240, 
with  a  lofty  tower;  the  old  town-house ;   the  prison  and 
court-house;  the  observatory;  the  theatre*;  the  Government 
naval  offices;   and  the  Thaulaw  museum,  opened  in  1877. 
The  university,  founded  in  1GG5  by  Christian  Albert,  duke 
of  Schleswig,  and  named  after  him  Christiana  Albertina, 
had  in  1881  a  teaching-staff  of  69,  with  380  students.     The 
new  university  buildings  were  completed  in  1876.     A  naval 
academy  was  opened  in  1875.     Among  the  public  charities 
there  are  three  hospitals,  a  blind  asylum,  an  orphanage, 
an  idiot  asylum,  and  a  large  institution  for  poor  citizens 
and  their  widows.     Kiel  is  the  most  important  naval  har- 
bour of  Germany,  and  the  station  of  the  German  Baltic 
fleet ;  the  port  and  it3  approaches  are  very  strongly  fortified. 
The  laud  defences,   not  yet  completed,  are  to  consist  of 
eleven  forts,  completely  encircling  the  town.     The  imperial 
dockyards  on  the  east  side  of  the  haven  include  two  large 
basins  (one  235  yards  square,  the  other  271  yards  by  235 
yards),  connected  by  a  canal  70  yards  long,  four  dry  clocks 
(each  100  to  120  yards  long  by  24  or  25  yards  wide),  and  a 
wet  dock.     Near  them  are  the  yards  of  a  large  shipbuilding 
company.    The  excellence  and  safety  of  Kiel  harbour,  whose 
only  drawback  is  that  it  is  frozen  in  winter,  have  made  the 
town  one  of  the  principal  porta  of  the  Baltic.     It  carries  on 
a  very  active  trade  with  the  Danish  islands  as  well  as  with 
the  Continent.     The  chief  imports  are  grain,  coal,  timber, 
and  cattle  ;   the  chief  exports,  timber,  coal,  fish,  and  agri- 
cultural produce.      Iron-founding  and  the  manufacture  of 
machinery,  wooden  wares,  carpets,  tobacco,  and  oil  form  the 
leading  industries  after  the  shipping  trade.     In  1879  there 
entered  at  Kiel  3074  ships,  representing   279,099  tons  ; 
3021  cleared,  representing  275,600  tons.     Near  the  town 
are  large  steam  corn-mills.     Kiel  possesses  a  sea-bathing 
establishment,  and  is  surrounded  by  fine  scenery.     The 
population  in  1875,  including  the  garrison,  was  37,246. 

The  name  of  Kiel  appears  as  early  as  the  10th  century  in  the  form 
Kyi.  Kiel  is  mentioned  as  a  city  in  the  next  century  ;  in  1242  it 
received  the  Liibcck  rights  ;  in  the  14th  century  it  acquired  other 
privileges,  and  in  1363  entored  the  Hanseatic  league  It  suffered 
much  from  neighbouring  barons ;  and  in  the  wars  ■  in  which 
Schleswig  was  involved  Kiel  had  its  share  of  siege  and  capture.  In 
recent  times  the  name  of  Kiel  has  been  associated  with  the  peace 
ooncluded  in  1814  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  and  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  by  which  Norway  was  ceded  to  Sweden. 

KIELCE,  the  chief  town  of  a  government  in  Russian 
Poland,  is  situated  about  50  miles  north-east  of  Cracow,  in 
the  mountainous  district  of  the  Lysa  Gora.  The  copper- 
mines  which  were  in  the  16th  century  the  main  support  of 
the  place  are  no  longer  worked ;  but  it  has  iron-works  and 
sugar  factories  of  considerable  importance.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  bishop's  palace,  and  a 
nuunery  in  which  is  an  ancient  statue  of  St  Barbara 
fashioned  out  of  a  single  piece  of  galena.  In  1873  the 
population  was  7838.  Bishop  Gedcow  of  Cracow  is  said 
to  have  founded  Kielce  in  1173. 
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KIERKEGAARD,  Sorex  (1813-1855),  the  greatest 
philosophical  writer  that  Scandinavia  has  produced,  was 
born  at  Copenhagen,  May  5,  1813,  and  was  the  seventh 
child  of  a  respectable  Jutland  hosier.  He  was  a  very 
serious  and  precocious  boy,  weak  in  health,  morbid  in 
character.  Of  his  mother,  singularly  enough,  he  has  said 
no  word  in  his  copious  autobiographical  remains,  althorgh 
he  was  in  his  twenty-second  year  when  she  died ;  she  had 
been  his  father's  serv.mt.  Kierkegaard  became  a  student 
at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  and  took  up  theology  as 
a  profession,  but  never  became  a  priest.  He  lived  in  great 
retirement,  deeply  oppressed  with  melancholy  and  physical 
suffering,  and  was  at  first  very  little  known  to  his  contem- 
poraries. In  1838  he  published  his  first  volume,  Papers 
of  a  Still  Livitifi  Man,  a  very  poor  attempt  to  characterize 
Hans  Andersen.  Two  years  later  lie  took  his  degree,  with 
a  treatise  On.  Irony,  which  contains  the  germs  of  his  later 
speculations.  In  1840  he  engaged  himself  to  a  young  lady, 
and  shortly  after  broke  off  the  engagement,  an  extraordinary 
step  for  which  he  Ins  given  many  extraordinary  reasons. 
It  was  not  until  1842  that  he  began  the  composition  of  his 
greatest  work,  Eaten, — A'/lcr  ("  Either — Or  "),  on  which  his 
reputation  mainly  rests;  this  appeared  in  1S43,  and  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  rapid  succession  of  philosophical 
works,  which  formed  at  once  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Danish  literature.  From  1849  to  1854,  however,  he  was 
silent  as  an  author.  In  the  last-mentioned  year  he  pub- 
lished a  polemical  tract  against  Bishop  Martensen,  and  the 
short  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  a  feverish  agitation 
against  the  theology  and  practice  of  the  state  church.  But 
his  health,  which  had  always  been  miserable,  was  growing 
worse  and  worse.  In  October  -1855  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  one  of  the  chief  hospitals  of  Copenhagen,  where  he 
died,  on  the  1 1  th  of  November,  at  the  age  of  forty-two. 
His  life  has  been  written,  with  great  skill  and  brilliance, 
by  Dr  Georg  Brandes  (1877).  Kierkegaard  published 
about  thirty  distinct  books  during  his  life-time,  and  left 
at  his  death  about  an  equal  amount  of  MS.  ;  a  competent 
analysis  of  these  multifarious  labours  is  given  in  Brandes's 
admirable  biography. 

KILDARE,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Leinster,  is  situated  between  52°  51'  and  53°  26'  N.  lat., 
and  between  6°  28'  and  7°  11'  W.  long.,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Queen's  county  and  King's  county,  N.  by 
Meath,  E  by  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  aud  S.  by  Carlow.  The 
area  is  418,497  acres,  or  654  square  miles. 

Geology. — The  greater  part  of  Kildare  belongs  to  the 
carboniferous  plain  which  occupies  the  central  portion  of 
Ireland.  In  the  east  of  the  county  this  plain  is  bounded 
by  derations  belonging  to  the  clay  slate  formations  border- 
ing on  the  granite  mountaius  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow  ;  in 
the  south  it  is  encroached  upon  by  the  granite  formations 
of  Carlow ;  and  in  the  centre  it  is  interrupted  by  an 
elevated  plateau  terminated  on  the  south  by  the  hills  of 
Dunmurry,  consisting  chiefly  of  grauwacke  and  clay  slates, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Hill  of  Allen,  a  conical  rock  of 
porphyry  and  greenstone,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
Bog  of  A  Hen  to  the  height  of  300  feet. '  Marble  of  very 
fine  quality  is  obtained  in  the  quarries  to  the  west  of  the 
town  of  Kildare,  and  copper  ore  is  said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  hills  of  Dunmurry. 

Rivere. — The  principal  rivers  are  the  Boyne,  which  with 
its  tributary  the  Blackwater  rises  in  the  north  part  of  the 
county,  but  soon  passes  into  Meath  ;  tho  Barrow,  which 
forms  tha  boundary  of  Kildare  with  Queen's  county,  and 
receives  the  Grecse  and  tho  Lane  shortly  after  entering 
Kildare ;  the  Lesser  Barrow,  which  flows  southward  from 
the  Bog  of  Allen  to  near  Ratliangan ;  and  the  Liffey, 
which  enters  the  county  near  Ballymore  Eustacc.and  flowing 
north-west  and  then  north-cast  quits  it  at  Leutlip,  having 


received  the  Morrel  between  Celbridge  and  Clane,  and  the 
Ryewater  at  Leixlip.  The  northern  border  of  the  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Royal  Canal,  which  connects  Dublin 
with  the  Shannon  at  Cloondara.  Further  south  the  Grand 
Canal,  which  connects  Dublin  with  the  Shannon  at  Shannon 
Harbour,  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Liffey  until  at  Sallius 
it  enters  the  Bog  of  Allen,  passing  into  King's  county  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Boyne.  Several  branch  canals 
connected  with  it  afford  communication  with  the  southern 
districts  of  the  county. 

Chmitte  inul  Agriculture. — Owing  in  a  considerable 
degree  to  the  large  extent  of  bog,  the  climate  of  the  northern 
districts  is  very  moist,  and  fogs  are  frequent,  but  the 
eastern  portion  is  drier,  and  the  climate  of  the  Liffey  valley 
is  very  mild  and  salubrious.  The  soil,  wliether  resting  on 
the  limestone  or  on  the  clay  slate,  is  principally  a  rich  deep 
loam  inclining  occasionally  to  clay,  easily  cultivated  and 
very  fertile  if  pro|ierly  drained,  which  too  often  is  not  the 
case.  About  40,000  acres  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
cuunty  are  included  in  the  Bog  of  Allen,  which  is,  however, 
intersected  in  many  places  by  elevated  tracts  of  lirm  ground. 
To  the  south  of  the  town  of  Kildare  is  the  Curragli,  an 
undulating  down  of  about  8000  acres  in  extent  and 
presenting  to  the  eye  a  beautiful  sward  of  vivid  green 
unbroken  by  a  singlo  tree  or  shrub.  The  common  is  the 
property  of  the  crown,  and  is  occupied  as  a  sheep  walk, 
while  a  portion  of  it  forms  the  principal  race-course  of 
Ireland.  It  is  now  also  the  headquarters  of  a  military 
division.  The  most  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  districts 
of  Kildare  are  the  valleys  of  the  Liffey  and  a  tract  in  the 
south  watered  by  the  Creese.  The  demesne  lands  along 
the  valley  of  the  Lili'ey  are  finely  wooded.  More  attention 
is  paid  to  drainage  and  the  u^e  of  manures  on  the  larger 
farms  than  is  done  in  many  other  part3  of  Ireland,  but  tho 
small  farms  are  mostly  cultivated  in  the  usual  slovenly 
manner.  The  pastures  which  are  not  subjected  to  the 
plough  are  generally  very  rich  and  fattening. 

The  following  table  gives  a  classification  of  holdings  according  to 
si/o  in  1850  and  ]S80,  as  contained  in  the  agiimltui.il  ictuins  \ — 
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The  total  area  under  crop  in  1881  was  120,953  neres,  or  21'  per 
cent,  of  tin*  whole  acreage  of  the  county.  In  1880  239,406  acres,  n 
percentage  of  57'2,  were  under  grass,  360  acres  lay  fallow,  7332 
were  woods,  37,540  hog  nnd  marsh,  983  barren  mountain  land,  »nd 
15,404  water,  roads,  and  fences.  The.  area  under  crop  in  1850  wan 
147,507  acres,  the  diminution  in  1881  being  more  than  accounted  for 
by  a  fall  of  34,932  in  the  area  under  cereals.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  area  under  grass  increased  1  tot Wee^  1850  nnd  1881  by  47,156 
acres.  Between  1850  and  1881  the  area  under  wheat,  for  which  the 
rich  deep  soil  in  the  valley  of  the  Lilley  is  wc.ll  suited,  declined 
from  22,737  to  4120,  ami  that  uiul«T  oats  from  45,791  to  23,761, 
or  nearly  one-half,  while  the  area  under  barley  was  nenily  doubled, 
being  13,883  in  1881.  The  area  under  potatoes  declined  from 
12,158  acres  in  1850  to  9348  acres  in  1881,  and,  notwithstanding  ft 
large  increase  in  pasturage  and  in  tho  number  of  cattle,  the  area 
under  turnips  only  increased  from  9622  to  11,501. 

Horses  have  increased  from  13,521  in  1855  to  13,795  in  1881. 
The  number  used  for  Agricultural  purposes  was  8205.  Little  atten- 
tion is  paid  tothe  breed,  and  tho  supply  is  obtained  chiefly  outside 
the  limits  of  the  county.  Cattlo  in  1855  numbered  74,480,  and  in 
1881  had  increased  to  92,252.  Milch  cows  numltcred  only  12,578, 
and  have  diminished  since  1855,by  3612.  There  has  been  gnat  im- 
provement in  the  breeds  of  cattle,  crosses  with  tho  short  homed  or  the 
Durham  being  now  tho  most  common.  Sheep  numbered  127,614  in 
1855,  133,996  in  1880,  and  117,760  in  1881.  They  are  grazed  chiefly 
ou  the  Curragli,  nnd  arc  now  principally  Lcioextcrs  or  crosses  wrth 
that  breed.  I'igshavo  diminished  since  1855  from  15,993  to  12,936. 
Coats  ill  1881  numbered  3835,  and  poultry  224,310. 

According  to  the  corrected  summary  of  tho  return  of  owners  of 
tend  in  Ireland,  1878,  tho  county  in  1873  was. divided  among  1768 
owners,  possessing  altogether  412,490  acres,  with  a  rateablevaluation 
of  A'338,233.  Of' the  owners  848,  or  48  per  cent.,  possessed  J  acre 
and    upwards     and  the  average   ratable   valuation  ail   over. was 
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16s.  4M.  The  duke  of  Leinster  owned  67,227  acres  ;  the  marquis 
of  Drogheda,  16,609;  Sir  G.  G.  Ayhner,  15,396;. John  La  Touche 
11  282"  and  seven  other  estates  exceeded  5000  acres. 

Manufaeluns.—  Though  possessing  a  good  supply  of  water-power, 
the  county  is  almost  wholly  destitute  of  manufactures  ;  but  there  are 
a  few  small  cotton,  woollen,  and  paper  mills,  as  well  as  breweries 
and  distilleries,  and  several  corn  mills.  Large  quantities  of  turf  are 
exported  to  Dublin  by  the  canal. 

Railways.—  The  Great  Western  line  crosses  the  county  at  its 
northern  boundary  near  Leixlip,  Maynooth,  Kilcock,  and  Enfield, 
and  'the  Great  Southern  and  Western  passes  through  nearly  its  whole 
uxtent  by  Naas,  Newbridge,  Kildare,  Monasterevan,  and  Athy. 

Administration.— The  county  comprises  fourteen  baronies,  and 
contains  107  civil  parishes,  five  parts  of  parishes,  and  1240  town- 
lands.  Judicially  it  is  within  the  home  circuit,  and  is  divided  into 
fourteen  petty  sessions  districts  and  three  parts  of  petty  sessions 
districts.  Assizes  are  held  at  Naas,  and  quarter  sessions  at  Athy, 
Kildare,  Maynooth,  and  Naas.  The  county  contains  portions  of  the 
six  poor-law  unions  of  Athy,  Baltinglass,  Carlow,  Celbridge,  Eden- 
derry,  and  Naas.  The  military  stations  at  Newbridge  and  the 
Curragh  constitute  the  Curragh  military  district,  and  the  barracks 
lit  Athy  and  Naas  are  included  in  the  Dublin  military  district. 
There  are  three  townships — Athy,  Naas,  and  Newbridge.  The 
principal  other  towns  are  Maynooth  (which  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  college),  Celbridge,  Kildare,  Monasterevan,  Kilcullen, 
Leixlip,  Kilcock,  Castledermot,  Ballymore  Eustace,  and  Rathangan. 
Previous  to  the  Union  Kildare  returned  ten  members  to  parlia- 
ment, of  whom  eight  represented  boroughs  ;  but  now  it  sends  only 
two,  who  sit  as  members  for  the  county. 

Population. — According  to  the  census  return  of  1659  the  popu- 
lation amounted  to  only  13,S25,  of  whom  796  were  English  and 
13,029  Irish.  In  1760  it  was  estimated  at  51,726.  According  to  the 
parliamentary  return  of  1821  it  was  99,065,  and  by  1841  it  had  in- 
creased to  115,190,  but  in  1851  had  diminished  to  96,495,  in  1S61  to 
90,946,  in  1871  to  83,614,  and  in  1881  to  76,102,of  whom  40,859  were 
males  and  35,243  females.  In  several  other  counties  there  is  an  excess 
of  males  over  females,  but  it  is  much  larger  in  Krldare  than  in  any 
other,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  that  between  1851  and  1880 
there  has  been  also  an  excess  of  male  emigrants,  the  total  number  of 
emigrants  being  13,651  males  and  11,765  females,  or  27 '9  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  1S61.  The  rate  of  marriages  in  1880  to  every 
1000  of  the  population  was  3 '6,  of  births  22 -0,  and  of  deaths  16  9, 
the  rates  for  Ireland  being  3 '8,  24 '0,  and  19 '3.  The  number  of 
natives  of  England  and  Wales  residing  in  the  county  in  1841  was 
406,  and  in  1871  they  had  increased  to  5270  ;  of  natives  of  Scot- 
land there  were  151  in  1841  and  574  in  1871.  The  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  1881  was  66,184;  of  Protestant  Episcopalians, 
.8616;  of  Presbyterians,  754;  of  Methodists,  344.  In  1871  there  were 
none  who  spoke  Irish  only,  but  554  spoke  Irish  and  English.  The 
number  who  could  read  and  write  in  1871  was  43,783  ;  ll,472could 
read  but  could  not  write,  and  28,359  coidd  neither  read  nor  write. 

History. — The  early  inhabitants  of  the  county  are  perhaps  to  be 
identified  with  Ptolemy's  Coriondi.  Afterwards  it  formed  part  of 
the  district  of  Caellan  or  Galen,  which  also  included  portions  of 
Wicklow  and  Carlow,  the  principal  chieftain  being  a  representa- 
tive of  the  family  of  Hy  Caellan  or  M'Kelly,  who  had  their  residence 
at  the  moat  of  Ardscull  near  Naas.  According  to  a  tale  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster  the  original  name  of  Kildare  was  Druim  Criaidh 
(Drumcree),  which  it  retained  until  the  time  of  St  Brigit,  after  which 
it  was  changed  to  Cilldara,  the  church  of  the  oak,  from  a  very  old 
oak  under  whose  shadow  the  saint  had  constructed  her  cell.  For 
some  centuries  it  was  under  the  government  of  the  Macmurroughs, 
kings  of  Leinster,  but  along  with  the  remainder  of  Leinster  it 
was  granted  by  Henry  II.  to  Strongbow.     On  the  division  of  the 

Jialatinateof  Leinster  among  the  five  granddaughters  of  Strongbow, 
Cildare  fell  to  Sibilla,  the  fourth  daughter,  who  married  William  de 
Ferrars,  earl  of  Derby.  Through  the  marriage  of  the  only  daughter 
of  William  de  Ferrars  it  passed  to  William  de  Vescy — who,  when 
challenged  to*  single  combat  by  John  Fitz  Thomas,  baron  of  Offaly, 
for  accusing  him  of  treason,  fled  to  France.  His  lands  were  there- 
upon in  1297  bestowed  on  Fitz  Thomas,  who  in  1316  was  created 
carl  of  Kildare,  and  in  1317  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Kildare,  the 
office  remainingin  the  family  until  theattainder  of  Gerald,  the  ninth 
earl,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Kildare  was  a  liberty  of  Dublin 
until  1296,  when  an  Act  was  passed  constituting  it  a  separate  county. 
Antiquities. — In  the  county  there  are  several  old  gigantic  pillar 
stones,  the  principal  being  those  at  Punchestown,  Hairislown, 
Jigginstown,  and  Mullamast.  Among  the  more  remarkable  earth- 
works are  the  raths  at  Mullamast,  Knockcacllagh  near  Kilcullen, 
Ardscull  near  Naas,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  numerous  sepulchral 
mounds  in  the  Curragh.  Of  the  round  towers  the  finest  is  that  of 
Kildare,  which  is  130  feet  high  ;  there  are  remains  of  others  at 
Taghadoe,  Kilcullen,  Oughterard,  and  Castledermot.  At  one  time 
there  were  a>n  immense  number  of  religious  houses  in  the  county. 
There  are  remains  of  a  Franciscan  abbey  at  Castledermot.  At 
Graney  there  aro  the  ruins  of  an  Augustinian  nunnery  and  also 
portions   of  a   building  said  to  have  belonged  to   the   Knights 


Templars.  The  town  of  Kildare  has  ruins  of  no  less  than  four 
monastic  buildings,  among  others  the  nunnery  founded  by  St 
Brigit  The  site  of  a  monastery  at  Old  Kilcullen,  said  to  date 
from  the  time  of  St  Patrick,  is  marked  by  two  stone  crosses,  ono 
of  which  is  curiously  sculptured.  The  fine  abbey  of  Monasterevan 
is  now  the  seat  of  the  marquis  of  Drogheda.  On  the  LitTey  are. 
the  remains  of  Great  Conuel  Abbey  near  Celbridge,  of  St  Wolstan's 
near  Celbridge,  and  of  New  Abbey.  At  Moone,  where  there  was 
at  one  time  a  Franciscan  monastery,  there  are  the  remains  of  a 
very  "'''  cross  with  curious  sculpturings.  Among  the  old  castles 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Athy  and  Castledermot,  built  about  the 
time  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  ;  Maynooth  Castle,  built  by 
the  Fitzgeralds  ;  Kilkea,  originally  built  by  the  seventh  earl  of 
Kildare,  and  restored  within  the  present  century;  and  Timolin, 
erected  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 

KILIA,  a  seaport  town  of  ltouinama,  formerly  in  the 
province  of  Moldavia,  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  northern  arm  of  the  lower  Danube,  20  mihjs  from  its 
mouth.  The  inhabitants,  between  6000  and  7000  in 
number,  are  mainly  engaged  in  the  river  trade  and  fisheri.  . 
Kilia  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  in  1790,  and  bom- 
barded by  the  English  and  French  in  1854..  Old  Kilia  is 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  A  plan  of  the  present 
town  will  be  found  in  the  maps  published  by  the  European 
Commission  of  the  Danube. 

KILLAN,  St,  the  apostle  of  Franconia,  was,  according 
to  Hrabanus  Maurus,  a  native  of  Ireland,  whence  along 
with  his  companions  he  went  to  eastern  Franconia.  After 
having  preached  the  gospel  in  Wiirzburg,  the  whole  party 
were  put  to  death  by  the  orders  of  an  unjust  judge  of 
the  name  of  Gozbert.  Notker  Balbulus  (c.  912)  relate' 
that  Kilian's  mission  emanated  from  the  pope,  and  that 
Gozbert  was  the  duke  of  Franconia,  who,  after  receiving 
baptism,  had  been  persuaded  to  put  away  his  wife  (Geila) 
because  she  was  his  brother's  widow.  Geila  in  revengo 
caused  Kilian  and  his  comrades,  Coloman  and  Totman,  to 
be  secretly  put  to  death.  Later  accounts  assign  the  mis- 
sion to  the  time  of  Conon  (686).  In  the  Martyrologies 
Saints  Kilian  (Kyllena,  Chilianus),  Coloman,  and  Totman 
are  commemorated  on  July  8.  Their  relics  lie  in  the 
cathedral  (St  Kiliansmiinster)  at  Wiirzburg. 

KILIMANJARO,  a  great  snow-topped  mountain  in 
eastern  Africa,  in  3°  5'  S.  lat.  and  37°  22'  E.  long.,  has  a 
height  of  18,715  feet,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  loftiest 
emiuence  of  the  whole  continent.  It  stands  completely 
apart  from  all  the  neighbouring  heights,  but  is  only  "  one 
of  many  summits  that  crown  the  eastern  edge  of  the  great 
plateau  of  equatorial  Africa."  At  a  distance  of  100  miles 
to  the  north,  across  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Kaptei  and 
Kikuyu  plains,  lie  the  less  known  mountains  Kenia  and 
Lemeru  ;  and  due  west,  at  a  distance  of  about  30  or  40 
miles,  rises  the  noble  mass  of  Mount  Meru. 

As  the  natives  believe  that  the  summit  of  Kilimanjaro  is  composed 
of  silver,  it  is  possible  that  Aristotle's  reference  to  "the  so-called 
Silver  Mountain  "  from  which  the  Nile  flows  was  based  on  indistinct 
reports  about  this  mountain  ;  but  the  real  discovery  of  i's  existence 
was  made  only  in  1848  by  Mr  Rebman  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  (Church  Missionary  Intelligencer,  1849).  His  account, 
though  fully  borne  out  by  Dr  Krapf,  was  at  first  received  with  great 
incredulity  by  professional  geographers.  The  matter  has  been 
finally  set  at  rest  by  the  visits  paid  to  the  mountain  by  Von  der 
Decken  (1861  and  1862)  and  Mr  Charles  New  (1867),  the  latter 
of  whom  reached  the  lower  edge  of  the  snow.     Kilimanjaro  has  two 

Srincipal  summits.  The  eastern,  Kibo  or  Bareni,  is  a  magnificent 
ome  with  a  smooth  and  regular  outline  ;  the  other,  Kimawenzi, 
is  a  dark  and  rugged  peak  ;  and  between  the  two  stretches  a 
saddle-like  ridge  several  miles  in  extent  Trachytes,  basalt, 
and  obsidian  were  obtained  by  Von  der  Decken  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  mountain.  Mr  New  distinguished  six  clearly  marked 
zones  of  vegetation.  The  first  was  the  region  of  the  banana  and 
maize,  the  surface,  when  not  under  cultivation,  being  clothed  with 
a  close  turf  exceedingly  rich  in  clover;  above  this  lay  a  belt  of 
juugle  ;  the  jungle  wns  succeeded  by  a  forest  of  gigantic  trees  with 
a  dense  and  varied  undergrowth,  and  an  extraordinary  profusion  of 
moss  both  on  the  ground  and  on  the  stems  and  branches  ;  beyond  the 
trees  was  a  region  of  hills  covered  with  rich  g^rass  and  clover ;  beyond 
the  grass  came  heath  ;  and  this  gradually  dwindled  away  into  a  region 
of  bare  wind-swept  rocks.     Among  the  fifty  s|*cies  of  plants  col- 
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leeted  on  the  mountain  Dr  rioo'locr' found  only  a  few  of  those 
European  forms  uhich  are  known  to  exist  iu  the  Cameroon*  and 
the  Abyssinian  inountHHs. 

From  the  southern  slopes  of  Kilimanjaro  descend  a  great  many 
streams — the  Weri-\Vari,  the  Itau,  the  Claim,  &r. — which,  uniting 
with  the  Jipc  from  Lakc.'ipe,  ultimately  form  the  l.uftl  orPang.ini, 
an  important  river  reaching  the  Indian  Oecau  uhout  5°  30'  S.  lat. 
.The  hilly  country  round  the  southern  skirts  is  occupied  by  the  Jaggas 
ftr  Chaggas,  who  cultivate  maize,  millet,  and  pulse,  and  keep  cattle. 
Xhcir  chief  villages  are  Kilenia  and  iloche. 

Sco  l:.  Thornton  (the  ccoloidst  of  Von  tier  Peckcn's  part)*)  In  Pros,  nf  Rn,,. 
<itmj.  Site.,  ISdl-yj;  Kninf.  Tntref*  in  /.'.*-'  Africa,  lsi;.>;  Sew,  JJ/e  .  .  <tf 
Eatl  Afrteit.  1HM;  IlnnU-v  in  .'.""  iui'  •■/  UuHttm  .sw;,/_w,  ls;:>:  iirel  tor  ftmltvr 
liteni'iin1,  retermalln**  2filHitilnng*Nt  lsuG.  ]tu.  T^-7li. 

KILKEXXY,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Leinster,  is  situated  between  52°  14'  and  52°  52'  N.  lat., 
and  between  C°  56'  and  7°  38'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  (jueen's  county,  E.  by  Carlov;  and  Wexford,  S. 
by  Waterford,  and  \V.  by  Waterford  and  Tipperary.  Its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  45  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  about  25  miles.  The 
area  is  507,251  acres,  or  about  793  square  miles. 

The  greater  part  of  Kilkenny  is  a  continuation  forming 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
plaiu  of  Ireland,  but  in  the  south-east  this  is  bounded 
partly  by  the  Cambro-Silurian  rocks  which  ruu  into  the 
county  from  Wexford,  and  partly  by  a  continuation  of  the 
granite  mountains  of  Wicklow  and  Callow,  and  it  is  inter- 
rupted in  the  north  by  an  extensive  hilly  region  forming 
part  of  the  Castlecomer  coal-field,  which  extends  also  into 
Qucen'sicounty  and  Tipperary.  The  field  lies  in  the  form 
of  a  broad  basin,  and  rests  on  flagstone  and  black  shale. 
The  coal  is  anthracite,  and  the  most  productive  portions  of 
the  bed  are  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  at  Castlecomer. 
Besides  a  large  number  of  fossil  plants,  crustaceans  of  a 
rare  species  and  also  several  peculiar  reptilian  remains  have 
been  found  iu  the  measures.  The  field  is  believed  to 
contain  nearly  80,000,000  tons  of  workable  coal,  and  at 
present  the  annual  yield  is  about  80,000  tons, — the  annual 
yield  of  Ireland  being  only  about  130,000  tons.  On  the 
granite  the  limestone  has  the  form  of  a  bedded  dolomite,  and 
this  is  also  principally  the  form  of  the  central  division  to 
the  north-west  of  Kilkenny.  In  other  places  the  limestones 
arc  bluish  or  black,  the  latter  being  the  best  quality  for 
burning,  and  are  often  associated  with  shales  of  a  consider- 
able thickness.  .  Cherty  beds  frequently  occur  between  the 
limestone  and  the  Coal-measures.  Hematitic  iron  of  a  rich 
quality  is  found  in  the  Cambro-Silurian  rocks  at  several 
places.  Tradition  has  it  that  silver  shields  were  made 
about  S50  D.c.  at  Argetros  or  Silverwood  on  the  Nore,  and  at 
liallygiinnion  there  were  very  ancient  mines  associated  with 
the  lead.  The  shelly  black  marble  obtained  near  the  town 
of  Kilkenny  has  gained  wide  fame,  and  is  used  for  tomb- 
stones, chimney-pieces,  and  picture  frames.  Manganese  is 
obtained  in  some  of  the  limestone  quarries,  and  also  near 
the  Barrow.  Marl  is  abundant  in  various  districts. 
Pipeclay  and  potter's  clay  are  found,  and  also  yellow  ochre. 
Copper  occurs  near  Kuocktopher. 

Rivers. — -Tho  principal  rivers,  the  Suir,  the  Barrow,  and 
the  Nore,  have  all  their  origin  in  the  Slieve  Bloom 
mountains,  and  after  a  widely  divergent  course  southwards 
discharge  their  waters  into  Waterford  Harbour.  The  Suir 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  county  with  Waterford,  and  is 
navigable  for  sloops  to  Carriek.  The  Nore,  which  is 
navigable  to  Inuistioge,  enters  the  county  at  its  north- 
western boundary,  and  flows  by  Kilkenny  to  the  Barrow,  9 
miles  above  Ross,  having  received  in  its  course  the  King's 
river  at  Jevpoint  and  the  Argula  near  Innistioge.  The 
Harrow,  which  is  navigable  beyond  the  limits  of  Kilkenny 
into  Kildare,  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county 
from  near  New  Bridge.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  extent, 
but  turloughs  are  occasionally  formed  by  the  bursting  up 
of  underground  streams. 


ClimaU-  and  Agriculture. — On  account  of  the  slope  of 
the  country  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  surface  occupierl 
by  bog  or  wet  land  is  very  small,  and  the  air  is  dry  and 
very  salubrious.  So  temperate  is  it  in  winter  that  the 
myrtle  ami  arbutus  grow  in  the  open  air.  There  is  1A:; 
rain  than  at  Dublin,  and  vegetation  is  earlier  than  in  the 
adjacent  counties.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Suit',  Nore, 
and  Barrow  a  very  rich  soil  has  been  formed  by  alluvial 
deposits.  Above  the  Coal-measures  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  there  is  a  moorish  tract  devoted  chielly  to 
pasturage.  The  soil  above  the  limestone  is  for  the  most 
part  a  deep  and  rich  loam  admirably  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  wlveat.  The  heath-covered  hills  afford  honey 
with  a  flavour  of  peculiar  excellence. 

The  following  table  gives  a  classification  of  holdings  according  to 
size  in  1S50  and  in  1880,  as  contained  in  the  agricultural  returns: — 


i    i  irrP     1      1  and     i      5  niui     ;     l"i  mul 
1              '    |  nii'ler  *i.  i  under  1"'.    nndei  30. 

so  mid 
upwind*. 

Total. 

I      isoe          i.'s'.j      ,     a..v<a     1    4.K10          a.so-2 

j       lxx»             Ipsl             IMC       1      5.MS      1      2J1C2 

i'.'Oli       1      1S.GXJ 
S.H2S             H.OtS 

The  total  area  under  crops  m  1SS1  wns  159,304  acres,  a  percentage 
of  3T4of  the  whole  acreage  of  the  country.  In  1880,  293,252  acres, 
a  percentage  of  57'8,  were  under  grass,  2196  fallow,  10,799  wood, 
10,746  bog,  13,515  mountain,  ami  21,661  writer,  roads,  and  fences. 
The  area  under  crops  in  1850  was  195,923.  The  area,  under  cereals 
declined  from  112,220  acres  in  1850  to  65,232  in  1881,  wheat  de- 
creasing from  47,343  acres  to  11,843,  and  oats  from  52.23G  to  35,378: 
while  in  other  cereals,  of  which  the  chief  is  b.irley,  there  has  Hen  au 
increase  from  12,641  acres  to  17,511.  getween  1851  and  1880  tho 
area  under  grass  increased  by  40,530  acres.  Almost  nothing  has 
been  done  to  improve  the  pasturage  of  the  hilly  districts,  which  ara 
still  largely  covered  with  heath.  The  area  under  meadow  and  clover, 
which  includes  a  large  portion  of  rich  soil  on  the  hanks  of  the  Nore 
and  Suir,  increased  from  42,482  acres  in  1850  to  62,079  in  1881. 
Green  crops  diminished  in  a>ca  from  41,159  acres  in  IS50  to  31,993 
in  1881,  potatoes  from  26,321  acres  to  18,269,  and  turnips  from 
11,613  to  9929.  Horses  since  1850  declined  froft  17,161  to  16,933. 
Tho  nuuilxr  in  1S81  used  for  agricultural  purposes  was  11,606. 
Mules  since  1850  have  increased  from  087  to  1054,  and  asses  from 
3355  to  5345.  Cattlo  in  1850  numbered  72,998,  and  in  18S1  had 
increased  to  120,594.  Cows  numlvercd  37,695,  or  about  a  third  of 
the  total  number  of  cattle,  dairy-farming  being  largely  followed, 
especially  in  the  hilly  districts  to  the  south.  The  most  common 
species  of  cattle  is  a  cross  between  the  old  Irish  breed  and  the 
longhom,  but  Kerry  i»\\s  arc  considerably  iu  demand  for  dairies. 
For  winter-feeding  yiundcd  furze  tops  are  frequently  used,  but  in 
many  cases  the  cafrle  graze  outside  in  winter.  Sheep,  the  breed 
of  which  has  been  much  improved  by  crossing,  increased  from  40,450 
iu  1350  to  85,393  in  1881.  Pigs  have  declined  iu  numbers  from 
45,763  to  39,777,  while  goats  have  increased  from  5958  to  6376, 
and  poultry  from  197,955  to  410,524. 

According  to  the  corrected  summary  of  owners  of  laud,  1878,  the 
land  in  1873,  exclusive  of  the  county  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  was 
divided  among  1150  proprietors,  of  whom  827  possessed  less  than 
1  acre.  The  annual  rateable  valuation  is  stated  in  the  return  of 
1876  as  £340,696,  giving  au  average  value  of  13s.  9d.  per  acre. 
There  were  forty-seven  owners  who  possessed  upwards  of  2000  acres, 
twelve  who  possessed  upwards  of  5000  acres,  and  six  upwards  of 
10,000  acres,  viz.,  Viscount  Clifden,  35,288  ;  Earl  of  Bessborough, 
23,967  ;  Charles  Wandesforde,  22,232;  Col.  W.  F.  Tighe,  11,970  ; 
Marquis  of  Ormonde,  11,960  ;  and  Viscount  Mountgarret,  11,919. 

Manufactures. — The  linen  manufacture  introduced  into  the 
county  in  the  17th  century  by  the  duke  of  Ormonde  to  supersede  the 
woollen  manufacture  gradually  became  extinct,  and  the  woollen 
manufacture  now  carried  on  is  also  very  small.  There  are,  however, 
breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  ilour-mills,  as  well  as  marble 
polishing  works. 

Railways.—  The  county  is  intersected  from  north  to  south  by  the 
Maryborough  and  Waterford  line,  which  is  joined  near  Kilkenny  by 
the  South-Eastern  Railway  from  Carlow.  The  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Iiailwny  skirts  the  south-western  boundary  of  the  county. 

Administration. — The  county  comprises  10  baronies,  124  civil 
I  parishes  and  15  parts  of  parishes,  and  1601  town-lands.  The 
county  of  the  city  contains  one  parish  and  four  parts  of  parishes. 
There  are  three  poor-law  unions  wholly  within  the  county,  viz., 
Castlecomer,  Kilkenny,  and  Thomastown,  and  portions  of  live,  viz., 
Callan,  Carrick-on-Suir,  New  Soss,  Urlingford,  and  Waterford.  The 
county  includes  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Kilkenny,  part  of  that 
of  New  Ross,  and  the  township  of  Callan.  There  are  in  the  county 
and  city  stxteen  petty  sessions  districts.  Assizes  are  beidat  Kilkenny, 
and  quarter  sessions  at  Kilkenny,  Pilltowu,  UrllDgford,  Cistlecomer. 
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Graoe'a  Old  Oastle,  Callan,  and  Thomaetown,  The  county  U 
■within  the  Cork  military  district,  and  there  are  barrack  stations  at 
Kilkenny  and  Castlecomer.  Previous  to  the  Union  Kilkenny  re- 
tnfned  sixteen  members  to  Parliament,  two  representing  the  oonnty . 
Since  that  period  two  members  have  been  returned  for  the  county, 
one  for  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  and  one  for  New  Ross,  which,  however, 
is  situated  chiefly  in  Wexford. 

Population. — According  to  the  census  of  1659,  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  county  was  18,427,  of  whom  1442  were  English  and 
16,985  Irish.  In  1760  it  was  estimated  at  62.832.  In  1821  it 
had  increased  to  158,716,  and  in  1841  to  202,746,  but  in  1851  it 
had  diminished  to  159,514,  in  1871  to  109,379,  and  in  1881  to 
99,064,  of  whom  48,682  were  males  and  50,382  females.  The 
total  numbct  of  emigrants  from  1st  May  1851  to  31st  December 
1880  was  55,402,  or  44  5  per  cent,  of  th;  population  in  1861.  The 
marriage  rate  in  1880  to  every  1000  of  the  population  was  8*2, 
the  birth-rate  221,  and  the  death  rate  20-0.  In  1881  the  Koman 
Catholics  numbered  93,699 ;  Protestant  Episcopalians,  4963  ; 
Presbyterians,  197  ;  Methodists,  131;  and  all  other  denominations, 
74.  There  were  resident  in  1-871  in  the  county  806  natives  of 
England  and  160  of  Scotland.  In  1871  the  number  of  personswho 
spoke  Irish  only  was  316,  while  6424  could  speak  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish. 44,779  could  read  and  write,  15  369  could  read  but  could  not 
write,  and  36,521  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

History. — Kilkenny  received  its  name  from  St  Oanoech  or  Canice, 
abbot  of  Aghaboe  in  Queen's  county,  who  died  in  598,  and  whose  see 
■was  removed  to  Kilkenny  in  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century.  In 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  the  county  was  inhabited  by  the  Brigantes  and 
the  Cauci.  Afterwards  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Uisrai- 
gagh,  modernized  into  Ossory,  which  was  tributary  sometimes  to 
Leinsterand  sometimes  to  Munster.  In  1210  Kilkenny  was  formed 
into  a  county  by  King  John.  During  the  Revolution  it  was  held  by 
the  Irish,  and  it  also  strongly  adhered  to  the  cause  of  James  II. 
against  William  III. 

Antiquities.  — Circular  groups  of  stones  of  very  ancient  origin  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  summits  of  Slieve  Grian  and  the  hill  of  CSogfc- 
inanta.  There  is  a  remarkable  cromlech  at  Kilmogue  and  a  large 
number  of  cromlechs  as  well  as  raths  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
Besides  numerous  forts  and  mounds  there  are  five  round  towers,  one 
adjoining  the  cathedral  of  Kilkenny,  and  others  at  Tulloherin,  Kflree, 
Fertagh,  and  Aghaviller  respectively.  The  monastic  remains  in  tfir, 
city  of  Kilkenny  are  mentioned  under  the  notioe  of  the  town: 
There  are  interesting  remains  of  a  Cistercian  monastery  at  Jerpoint, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Duunough,  king  of  Ossory,  an*1  i? 
another  belonging  to  the  same  order  at  Graig,  founded  by  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  in  1212.  The  Dominicans  had  an  abbey  at  Rosbercon 
founded  in  1267,  and  another  at  Thomastown,  of  which  there  are 
still  some  remains.  The  Carmelites  had.  a  monastery  at  Knock - 
topher.  There  was  an  Augustinian  monastery  at  Innistioge,  and 
pnories  at  Callan. and  Kells,  of  all  of  which  there  are  stilt  some 
remains.  Of  the  old  castles  the  most  remarkable  is  Graney  or 
Grandison  Castle  in  Iverk,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  eighth  earl  of  Ormonde  in  1521,  and  of  which  three  towers 
and  tlie  walls  still  remain.  See  Robertson,  Antiquities  and  Scenery 
of  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  1851 

Kilkenny,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  county,  a 
.  market-town,  county  of  a  city,  and  parliamentary  borough, 
is  finely  situated  on  the  Nore,  and  on  the  Great  Srithern 
and  Western  Railway,  73  miles  south-west  of  Dublin  and 
32  north  of  Waterford  It  consists  of  two  distinct  portions, 
Englishtown  or  Kilkenny  proper  and  Irishtown,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  small  rivulet,  but  although  Irishtown 
still  retains  its  name  it  is  now  included  in  the  corporation  of 
Kilkenny^  The  city  is  irregularly  built,  but  possesses  several 
spacious  streets  with  many  good  houses,  while  its  beautiful 
environs  and  several  imposing  ancient  structures  give  it  au 
unusually  interesting  and  picturesque  appearance.  TheNore 
is  crossed  by  two  handsome  bridges  erected  towards  the 
close  of  last  century.  The  old  cathedral  of  St  Canice,  from 
whom  the  town  takes  its  name,  dates  from  105*2,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  cathedral  of  St  Patrick  in  Dublin  is 
the  largest  ecclesiastical  building  in  Ireland,  having  a  length 
from  east  to  west-  of  226  feet,  and  a  breadth  along  the 
transepts  from  north  to  south  of  123  feet.  It  occupies  a 
commanding  position  on  an  eminence  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Irishtown.  It  is  a  cruciform  structure  in  the 
Early  English  style,  with  a  low  massive  tower  supported  on 
clustered  columns  of  the  black  marble  peculiar  to  the 
district.  The  building  was  lately  restored  at  a  cost  of" 
.,£15,000      It  contains   a  large  number  of  old  seoulchral 


monuments.  On  the  eastern  side  ot  the  north  transept,  is 
the  parish  church,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  south 
transept  are  the  remains  of  a  round  tower,  rising  to  the 
height  of  100  feet.  The  episcopal  palace  near  the  east 
end  of  the  cathedral  was  erectsd  in  the  time  of  Edward 
IIL  and  enlarged  in  1735.  Besides  the  old  cathedral,  tie 
principal  other  churches  are  the  Episcopal  church  of  St 
Mary,  a  plain  cruciform  structure ;  that  of  St  John, 
containing  a  portion  of  the  old  abbey  of  St  John  ;  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  erected  in  1857  at  a  cost  of 
£30,000,  a  cruciform  structure  in  the  late  First  Pointed 
style,  with  a  massive  central  tower  186  feet  in  height. 
There  are  important  remains  of  three  old  monasteries — the 
preceptory  of  St  John's,  founded  in  1211;  the  Dominican 
abbey,  founded  in  1 225,  and  now  used  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
church;  and  the  Franciscan  abbey  on  .the  banks  of  the 
Nore,  founded  about  1230.  Rut,  ataong  the  ancient 
buildings,  that  next  in  importance  and  interest  to  the 
cathedral  is  the  castle,  occupying  a  commanding  position 
on  the  summit  of  a  precipice  above  the  river  Nore.  -  It 
was  originally  built  by  Strongbow,  but  rebuilt  by  William 
le  Mareschal  in  1175,  and  again  restored  in  the  present 
century,  and  transformed  into  the  princely  residence  of 
the  marquis  of  Ormonde.  The  grammar  school  or  college, 
which  was  originally  founded  by  Pierce,  earl  of  Ormonde, 
and  re-endowed  in  1684  by  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  opposite  the  castle.  .  In  it  "Swift, 
Farquhar,  Congreve,  and  Bishop  Berkeley  received  part  of 
their  education.  Adjoining  the  city  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
college  of  St  Kyran,  a  Gothic  building  completed  about 
1840  at  a  cost  of  £20,000.  The  other  principal  public 
buildings  are  Ehe  new  court-house,  the-  tholsel  or  city 
court,  the  city  and  county  prison,  the  barracks,  and  the' 
county  infirmary.  There  is  still  a  small  manufacture  of 
coarse  woollens  and  linens.  In  the  neighbourhood  there 
are  large  collieries,  as  well  as  quarries  for  marble,  the 
manufactures  connected  with  which  are  an  important 
industry  of  the  town.  It  also  possesses  corn-mills,  brew- 
eries, and  a  tannery.  The  population  of  the  county  of  the 
city  of  Kilkenny  in  1851  was  19,973,  of  the  town  proper 
15,808;  in  1871  the  numbers  were  15,748  and  12,710; 
and  in  1681  they  were  14,964  and  12,182. 

The  town  of  Kilkenny  proper  owes  its  origin  to  an  English 
settlement  which  took  place  in  the  time  of  Strongbow,  and  it 
received  a  charter  from  William  le  Mareschal,  who  married 
Strongbow's  daughter.  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  Edwaid  III. , 
and  from  Edward  IV.  Irishtown  received  the  privilege  of  choosing 
a  portrieve  independent  of  Kilkenny.  By  Elizabeth  the  boroughs, 
while  retaining  their  distinct  rights,  were  constituted  one  corpora- 
tion, which  in  1008  was  made  a  free  borough  by  James  I.,  and  in 
the  following  year  a  free  city.  From  James  II.  the  citizens  received 
a  new  charter,  constituting  the  city  and  liberties  a  distinct  county, 
to  be  styled  the  county  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  the  burgesses  of 
Irishtown  continuing,  however,  to  elect  a  portrieve  until  the  passing 
of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  Frequent  parliaments  were  held  at 
Kilkenny  in  the  14th  century,  and  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
V11I.  it  was  the  occasional  residence  of  the  lord-lieutenant.  In 
1642  it  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  assembly  of  confederate 
Catholics.  In  1648  Cromwell  in  the  hope,  by  means  of  a  plot,  of 
obtaining  possession  of  the  town,  advanced  towards  it,  but  before  his 
arrival  the  plot  was  discovered.  In  1650  it  was,  however,  compelled 
to  surrender  after  a  long  and  resolute  defence.     At  a  very  eaiiy 

f»eriod  Kilkenny  and  Irishtown  returned  each  two  members  to  par- 
iament,  but  since  the  Union  one  member  onlv  has  been  returned 
for  the  city  of  Kilkenny. 

KILLA.RNEY,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  county  of 
Kerry,  is  situated  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Dublin  ana 
Cork  Railway,  180  miles  south-west  from  Dublin  and  47 
miles  north  from  Cork.  .  On  account  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  town  is  much  frequented 
by  tourists.  Within  late  years  it  has  been  greatly  improved 
in  appearance,  and  the  streets  are  now  spacious  and  well- 
pa  vet',  while  many  good  houses  and  several  imposing  public 
buildings  have  been  erected.     The   principal  buildings  are 
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tlic  court-house,  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  bishop's  I 
palace,  designed  by  Pngin,  the  episcopal  church  lately 
rebuilt,  the  lunatic  asylum,  erected  at  a  cost  of  i£30,00J, 
and  the  railway  hotel.  Adjoining  the  town  is  the  fine 
mansion  of  the  earl  of  Kenmare.  The  only  manufacture 
of  any  importance  now  carried  on  at  Killarney  is  that  of 
fancy  articles  from  the  wood  of  the  arbutus  ;  but  it  owed  its 
origin  to  iron-smelting  works,  for  which  abundant  fuel  was 
obtained  from  the  neighbouring  forests. 

The  lakes  of  Killarney,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  the  town,  are  situated  in  a  basin  between  several  lofty 
mountain  groups,  some  rising  abruptly  from  the  water's 
edge,  and  all  clothed  with  trees  and  shrubbery  almost  to 
their  summits.  The  lower  lake,  or  Lough  Leane,  which 
has  an  area  of  5001  acres,  is  studded  with  finely  wooded 
islands,  on  the  largest  of  which,  Ross  Island,  are  the  ruins 
of  Ross  castle,  an  old  fortress  of  the  O'Donoghues ,  and 
on  another  island,  the  "sweet  Innisfatlen  "  of  Moore,  are 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  an  abbey  founded  by  St  Finiau 
the  leper  at  the  close  of  the  6th  century.  Between  the 
lower  lake  and  the  middle  or  Tore  lake,  which  is  680  acres 
in  extent,  stands  Muckross  Abbey,  built  by  the  Franciscans 
about  1 140.  With  the  upper  lake,  which  is  430  acres  in 
extent,  thickly  studded  with  islands,  and  closely  shut  in 
by  mountains,  the  lower  and  middle  hikes  are  connected 
by  the  Long  llange,  a  winding  and  finely  wooded  channel, 
2.1  miles  in  length,  and  commanding  magnificent  views  of 
the  mountains.  Midway  in  its  course  is  a  famous  echo 
caused  by  the  Eagle's  Nest,  a  lofty  pyramidal  rock.  The 
population  of  the  urban  sanitary  district  iu  1S81  was 
6546. 

KILLDEER,  a  common  and  well-known  American 
Plover,  so  called  in  imitation  of  its  whistling  cry,  the 
Cliaradrins  vtri/fritsnt  Linnceus,  and  the  jErjinlitis  wi/era 
of  modern  ornithologists.  About  tl.e  size  of  a  Snipe,  it  is 
mostly  sooty-brown  above,  but  showing  a  bright  buff  on 
the  tail  coverts,  and  in  flight  a  white  bar  on  the  wings; 
beneath  It  is  pure  white  except  two  pectoral  bands  of  deep 
L'l.ick.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  as  well  as  the  largest  of 
the  group  commonly  known  as  Ringed  Plovers  or  Ring 
Jioterels,1  forming  the  genus  jEr/iulitis  of  Roie.  Mostly 
wintering  in  the  south  or  only  on  the  sea-shore  of  the  more 
northern  States,  in  spring  it  spreads  widely  over  the 
interior,  breeding  on  the  newly-ploughed  lands  or  on  open 
grass-fields.  The  nest  is  made  in  a  slight  hollow  of  the 
ground,  and  is  often  surrounded  with  small  pebbles  and 
fragments  of  shells.  Here  the  hen  lays  her  pear-shaped, 
stone-coloured  eggs,  four  in  number,  and  always  arranged 
Vvith  their  pointed  ends  touching  each  other,  as  is  indeed 
the  custom  of  most  Limicoline  birds.  The  parents  exhibit 
the  greatest  anxiety  for  their  offspring  on  the  approach  of 
an  intruder :  the  hen  runs  off  with  drooping  wings  and 
plaintive  cries,  while  the  cock  sweeps  around,  gesticulating 
with  loud  and  angry  vociferations.  It  is  the  best-known 
bird  of  its  Family  in  the  United  States,  throughout  which 
it  is  found  in  all  suitable  districts,  but  less  abundantly  in 
the  north-east  than  further  south  or  west.  In  Canada  it 
does  not  range  further  to  the  northward  than  56°  N.  Lit., 
and  it  is  not  known  to  occur  in  Greenland,  or  hardly  in 
Labrador,  though  it  is  a  passenger  in  Newfoundland  every 
s|>ring  and  autumn  2  In  winter  it  finds  its  way  to  Bermuda 
and  to  some  of  the  Antilles,  but  it  is  not  recorded  from  any 
of  the  islands  to  the  windw  ird  of  Porto  Rico.  However,, 
iu  the  other  direction  it  goes  very  much    further  south, 

*  Tlie  wont  Dntere'  seems  properly  applicable  to  a  single  species 
only,  the  Ckarailrim  \aorincllus  ot  Liunftuil,  which,  from  some  of  its 
oRtculogiral  characters,  may  be  fitly  regarded  as  the  type  of.  a  distinct 
genns,  liudrom'ms.  Whether  any  other  species  agree  with  it  in  the 
peculiarity  alhi<!e<!  to  is  at  present  uncertain. 

a  A  single  example  is  s.iiit  to  liave  lieen  shot  near  Christcuurch,  in 
Hampshire,  in  April  1857  1 1  Oh,  1862,  p.  276). 


travelling  down  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  west  coas{ 
of  South  America  to  Peru.  The  Killdeer  has  several  other 
congeners  in  America,  among  which  may  be  noticed  J,'. 
semipalmata,  so  curiously  resembling  the  ordinary  Pinged 
Plover  of  the  Old  World,  JE.  hiatic/tla,  except  that  it  has 
its  toes  connected  by  a  web  at  the  base;  and  .,£'.  uirosa, 
a  bird  inhabiting  the  western  parts  of  both  the  American 
continents,  which  in  the  opinion  of  some  authors  is  only  a 
local  form  of  the  widely-spread  /E.  uhxautlrina  or  cautittua, 
best  known  by  its  English  name  of  Kentish  Plover,  from 
its  discovery  near  Sandwich  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  though  it  is  far  more  abundant  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  Old  World.  The  common  Pinged  Plover,  Al. 
liialinila,  has  many  of  the  habits  of  the  Killdeer,  but  is 
much  less  often  found  away  from  the  sea  shore,  though  a, 
few  colonies  may  be  found  in  dry  warrens  in  certain  parts 
of  England  many  miles  from  the  coast,  and  in  Lapland  at 
a  still  greater  distance.  In  such  localities  it  has  the  curious 
habit  of  paving  its  nest  with  small  stones  (whence  it  is 
locally  known  by  the  name  of  "Stone-hatch"),  a  habit 
almost  unaccountable  unless  regarded  as  an  inherited 
instinct  from  shingle-haunting  ancestors. 

About  thirty  species  all  apparently  referable  with  pro- 
priety to  the  genus  jEtjialitis  have  been  described,  hut. 
probably  so  many  do  not  exist.  Some,  as  the  Kentish 
Plover  above  named,  have  a  very  extended  distiibution,  for 
that,  letting  alone  its  supposed  Ameiican  habitat,  certainly 
occurs  in  greater  or  less  numbers  on  the  coasts  of  China, 
India,  and  Africa  generally.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
one,  the  j£.  sanelx-helenx,  which  seems  to  be  restricted  to 
the  island  whence  it  takes  its  scientific  name,  and  where  it 
is  called  the  "  Wire-bird  "  {Ibis,  1873,  p.  260).  Nearly 
allied  to  jEyialilis  are  two  genera  peculiar  to  the  New 
Zealand  snbregion  —  Tkinoriiis,  which  does  not  call  for  any- 
particular  remark,  and  the  extraordinary  Aiuirliynclinn, 
which  deserves  a  few  words.  Of  this  there  is  but  one 
species,  JE.  frontvlis,  the  Wrybill,  so  called  from  its  bill 
being  congenitally  bent  iu  the  middle  and  diverted  to  the 
right  side — a  formation  supposed  to  give  the  bird  greater 
facility  in  seeking  its  food,  chiefly  arthropods  that  lurk 
under  stones,  round  which  it  may  be  seen  running  from 
left  to  right.  Mr  Buller  (/?.  AVw  Zealnnd,  p.  219)  con- 
nects with  this  habit  the  curious  fact  that  the  black  pectoral 
band  worn  by  the  bird  is  "  narrower  and  of  a  less  decided 
colour  on  the  left  side  of  the  breast,"  wdience  he  infers  that 
"the  law  of  natural  selection  has  operated  to  lessen  the 
colouring  on  the  side  of  the  bird  more  exposed  to  Hawks 
and  other  enemies  while  the  Anarhynchvs  is  hunting  for 
its  daily  food."  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  does  not  detract  from 
the  wonderful  nature  of  this  asymmetry  of  the  bill,  which 
is  comparable  indeed  with  that  found  in  so  large  a  number 
of  Cetaceans  among  mammals,  but  with  nothing  known 
among  birds,  for  in  the  Crossbills  (q.r.)  the  bones  of 
the  mandibles  are  not  affected,  and  in  certain  Owls 
(X;/rtitlti)  the  distortion  of  the  ear-bones  is  not  externally 
visible.  (a.  N.) 

KILLIZ,  or  Kilis,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  Turkish  vilayet 
of  Aleppo,  in  37°  2'  N.  lat.  and  37°  2'  E.  long.,  60  milcr 
north  of  iho  city  of  Aleppo.  It  is  situated  in  an  extremely 
fertile  plain  or  plateau,  completely  surrounded  with  olive 
groves,  the  produce  of  which  is  reckoned  the  finest  oil  of 
all  Syria ;  and  its  position  on  tho  regular  route  from 
Birejik  on  the  Euphrates  to  southern  Caramania  gives  it 
considerable  traffic  The  bazaars  are  unusually  fine,  and 
gunmaking  is  a  common  craft  in  the  town.  The  popula- 
tion, variously  estimated  at  12,000  and  6000,  consists 
largely  of  Arabs,  the  town  lying  just  on  the  northern  rim 
of  the  Arab  territory. 

KILMARNOCK,  a  market-town,  and  parliament. n> 
and    municipal    burgh,  in   the   district   of   Cunningham. 
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Ayrshire,  Scotland,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Kilmarnock  water,  near  its  junction  with  the  Irvine,  21 
miles  southwest  of  Glasgow  by  rail.  The  town  is  long 
and  narrow,  but  its  principal  streets  are  well-built  and 
spacious.  Among  the  chief  buildings  are  the  town-house, 
the  court-house,  the  corn  exchange  buildings  (including  the 
Albert  tower,  110  feet  high,  and  various  public  offices),  the 
ubservatory,  and  the  academy,  built  in  1876  at  a  cost  of 
.£5000  to  accommodate  six  hundred  children.  Kilmarnock 
also  possesses  the  endowed  Kay  schools,  an  industrial  school 
in  the  once  famous  Kilmarnock  House,  a  school  of  art,  an 
athenaeum,  a  public  library,  an  opera-house,  and  an  in- 
firmary. In  the  Kay  park  of  40J  acres,  purchased  from  the 
duke  of  Portland  for  £9000  (with  a  legacy  left  by  a  native 
of  the  town  in  1866),  stands  the  Burns  Monument,  inau- 
gurated in  August  1879.  Kilmarnock  rose  into  importance 
in  rhe  1 7th  century  by  its  production  of  striped  woollen 
■■  Kilmarnock  cowls  "  and  broad  blue  bonnets.  Knitted 
woollen  bonnets  are  still  manufactured  to  an  annual  value 
of  about  £25,000,  but  by  far  the  most  important  textile 
industry  is  carpelj-weaving.  When  trade  is  good,  the 
annual  turn  out  of  Brussels  and  Scotch  carpets  is  valued 
at  about  £100,000.  There  are  several  spinning  mills  in 
connexion  with  the  carpet  factories.  Tweeds,  blankets, 
shawls  and  txrtans  are  produced  to  a  limited  but  rapidly 
increasing  extent ;  the  manufacture  of  wincey  is  larger. 
Calico-printing,  once  important,  has  dwindled.  The  boot 
and  shoe  trade  is  prosperous  ;  and  there  are  very  extensive 
iron  and  engineering  works  in  the  town.  Situated  in  a 
highly  cultivated  region,  Kilmarnock  is  famous  for  its  dairy 
produce-;  and  the  largest  cheese-show  in  Scotland  is  held 
there  aunually.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  in  freestone 
nnd  coal.  The  burgh  is  governed  by  a  provost,  six  bailies, 
and  eighteen  councillors.  It  unites  with  Dumbarton,  Port- 
Glasgow,  Renfrew,  and  Rutherglen  in  returning  one  member 
to  parliament.     The  population  in  1881  was  23,901. 

KILSYTH,  a  burgh  of  barony  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  I 
is  situated  about  12  miles  north-east  of  Glasgow.  It  is  ill 
built  and  dingy.  On  August  15,  1615,  the  Covenanters 
under  Baillie  were  defeated  at  Kilsyth  by  Montrose  with 
great  slaughter.  Kilsyth  is  further  interesting  as  the 
centre  of  remarkable  religious  revivals  in  1742-43  and 
1839.  The  present  village  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  It  became  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1826  by 
charter  from  George  IV.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  neighbouring  coal  and  ironworks;  but 
weaving  and  paper-making  are  also  carried  on.  The  popu- 
lation in  1881  was  5402. 

KILWINNING,  a  market-town  in  Cunningham  district, 
Ayrshire,  Scotland,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Garnock,  26  miles  south-west  of  Glasgow  by  rail.  The 
houses  are  neat,  but  somewhat  straggling.  The  chief 
buildings  are  the  parish  church  (with  a  handsome  detached 
Gothic  tower  erected  in  1815  in  place  of  an  older  one,  103 
feet  high,  which  fell  in  1814),  the  Free  church,  and  the 
board  school.  The  greatest  interest  of  the  place  centres 
in  its  ruined  abbey,  originally  one  of  the  richest  in  Scot 
land.  Founded  about  1140  by  Hugh  de  Morville,.  lord 
of  Cunningham,  it  was  dedicated  to  St  Winning,  who 
lived  on  the  spot  during  the  8th  century,  and  has  given  his 
name  to  the  town.  This  beautiful  specimen  of  Early 
English  was  destroyed  in  1561  ;  and  its  lands  were  granted 
to  the  earl  of  Eglinton  and  others.  Kilwinning  is  the 
traditional  birthplace  of  Scottish  freemasonry;  and  Kil- 
winning lodge,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  foreign 
architects  and  masons  who  came  to  build  the  abbey,  is  still 
looked  up  to  as  the  mother-lodge  in  Scotland.  The  royal 
company  of  archers  of  Kilwinning — dating,  it  is  said,  as 
far  back  as  1488 — used  till  recently  to  meet  annually  to 
sho'-t  at  the  papingo,  or  popinjay,  in  the  manner  described 


iu  Scott's  Old  Mortality ;  and  in  1S81  an  attempt  bas  been 
made  to  revive  the  custom.  The  former  industry  in  weav- 
ing shawls  and  lighter  fabrics  has  quite  died  out.  The 
large  iron,  coaL  and  fire-clay  works  in  the  neighbourhood 
employ  most  of  the  working  inhabitants.  A  woollen-mill, 
with  sixty  hands,  but  capable  of  employing  three  hundred, 
was  opened  in  1881.  The  population  of  the  parish  in 
1881  was  7037  ;  of  the  town,  3469.  About  a  mile  from 
Kilwinning  is  Eglinton  Castle,  the  principal  seat  of  the  earl 
of  Eglinton,  where  the  famous  Eglinton  tournament  was 
held  in  1839. 

KIMBERLEY,  formerly  called  New  Rush,  one  of  the 
mining  towns  of  the  diamond  district  of  South  Africa, 
situated  in  Griqualand  West,  to  the  east  of  the  Orange 
river,  520  miles  north-east  of  Cape  Town.  Though  it  dates 
only  from  1872,  and  has  much  of  the  temporary  character 
to  be  expected  from  the  conditions  that  gave  it  existence, 
it  bids  fair  to  be  a  permanent  settlement,  having  a  number 
of  buildings  of  stone  and  brick,  a  marketplace,  hanks, 
churches,  &c,  and  publishing  a  Diamond  Neivs.  Although 
in  1874  the  population  left  almost  en  masse  for  the  gold- 
mines of  Leydenberg  (in  Transvaal),  the  town  was  estimated 
in  1881  to  have  something  like  10,000  inhabitants,  besides 
a  floating  native  population  about  equal  in  number.  See 
Holub,  Seven  Years  in  South  Africa,  1881. 

KIMHI.  ReDaK,  i.e.,  Rabbi  David  Kimhi  or  Kimchi,1 
was  born  at  Narbonne  after  1155,  and  died  probably  in 
the  same  city  about  1235.  His  father  Rabbi  Yoseph,  or 
his  grandfather  Rabbi  Isaac  (Y'ishak)  Ibn  Kimhi,  had 
immigrated  into  Provence  from  Spain,  where  Arab  fanati- 
cism had  compelled  the  Jews  to  flee  from  the  sword  of 
tyranny.  In  Provence  the  family  took  the  Gentile  surname 
of  Petit.1  Rabbi  David  lost  his  father  (who  waB  himself  a 
grammarian,  Bible  commentator,  and  poet  of  no  mean  order) 
very  early ;  but  his  elder  and  only  brother,  Rabbi  Mosheh 
(a  fair  scholar,  but  famous  chiefly  through  his  younger 
brother),  was  his  principal  oral  teacher.  The  valuable 
literary  treasures  of.  his  father,  however,  falling  into  his 
hands,  Redak  grew  strong  by  studying  them,  and,  as  we 
know,  eclipsed  them  completely,  although  he  lacked  his 
father's  originality.  Rut,  if  Rabbi  David  lacked  originality, 
he  had  abundance  of  instinct  for  finding  out  the  best  in 
the  works  of  his  predecessors,  and  abundance  of  genius  for 
digesting  and  assimilating  it  till  it  became  his  own  in  a 
peculiar  way.  Although  preceded  by  Hayyiij,  Ibn  Janah, 
and  others,  and  succeeded  by  Abraham  de  Balmes,  Elias 
Levita,  and  others,  Kimhi  has  maintained  the  position  of 
the  greatest  Jewish  grammarian  and  lexicographer  for  six 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  And,  although  much  inferior  as 
a  Biblical  scholar  and  talmudist  to  Rashi,  and  as  a  critic 
and  philosopher  to  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra,  he  has  outstripped 
both  in  the  eyes,  not  only  of  the  Christians,  but  to  some 
extent  even  of  the  Jews,  and  thus  reigned  supreme  for 
more  than  half  a  millennium,  as  a  commentator  on  the 
Bible.  The  fact  is,  he  united  in  hi3  own  person  the  child- 
like simplicity  of  Rashi  and  the  incisive  criticism  of  Ibn 
Ezra.  Add  to  this  that  he  was  master  of  the  Targums  and 
Aggadoth  as  few  beforo  or  after  him,  that  he  had  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Greek  philosophy  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  that 
he  was  endowed  with  a  truly  poetical  soul,  and  the  mystery 
is  explained  how  the  merely  reproductive  scholar  could  cause 
original  scholars  of  the  highest  eminence,  but  who  were 
one-sided,  to  be  all  but  forgotten.  Not  only  have  his  works, 
in  whatever  field  they  are  to  be  found,  been  printed  and 
reprinted,  but  the  .most  important  of  them  are  translated 

1  Not  Karachi.  Compare  rVflO^p  in  the  Talmud  Yei-ushalmi, 
IT&rayoth,  iii.  2. 

3  From  these  circumstances  Kimhi  is  known  as  llassephardi  (the 
Spaniard),  as  Ibn  Kimhi,  oi         U  Petit.     Petit  is,  to  a  certain 

extent,  an  equivalent  of  Kimhi  (from  nop,  grain  ground  small) 
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into  Latin,1  into  Judseo-German,2  and  even  inU>  English.3 
The  following  is  a  list  of  Kimhi's  works,  which,  however, 
lays  no  claim  to  perfection  : — 

Grammar. — ^3D.  part  i.: — (1)  Constantinople,  1532-34,  folio; 
{2)  Constantinople,  1532-34,  8vo  ;  (3)  with  Latin  translation  by 
Agathius  Guidacerius,  Paris,  1540,  8vo  ;  (4)  with  additamenta  by 
Elias  Levita,  Venice,  1544,  8vo,4  and  again  (5)  1545,  folio ;  (6)  with 
the  same  additions,  Venice,  1545,  8vo ;  (7)  with  the  same  additions 
and  commentary  by  Mosheh  DOyn  (Hechiugen  ?),  Furth,  1793, 
8vo ;  (8)  with  additions  from  MSS.  by  Rittenberg,  Lyck,  1862,  8vo. 
In  addition  to  these  have  appeared  Compendia  from  this  grammar 
by  Pagninus,  Paris,  1549,  4to  ;  and  by  Baynus,  Paris,  1554,  4to. 

Lexicon. — Sl^oo,  part  ii. : — (1)  withoutplace  and  date,  but  before 
1480,  folio  ;  (2)  with  a  Biblical  index  on  the  margin,  Naples,  1490, 
folio;  (3)  with  a  Biblical  index  inserted,  Naples,  1491,  folio;  (4) 
without  pagination,  Constantinople,  1513,  folio  ;  (5)  Venice,  1529, 
folio;  (6)  with  corrections  from  BISS. ,  Salonika,  1532-33,  folio; 
(7)  Venice,  1546,  folio  ;  (8)  with  notes  by  Elias  Levita,  Venice, 
1546-48,  folio;  (9)  with  Latin  translation  of  the  roots,  Venice, 
1546-48,  folio;  (10)  the  text  revised  from  three  MSS.,  Berlin, 
1847,  4to. 

Commentaries. — (1)  On  the  Greater  Part  of  Genesis,'  Pressbuig, 
1842,  Svo.  (2)  On  tin  Propluts  and  the  Psalms,  in  the  first  Rab- 
binic Bible,  Venice,  1517,  folio.  (3)  On  the  Pi-ophcts  and  tlu 
Chronicles,  in  the  third  and  all  subsequent  Rabbinic  Bibles,  Venice, 
1548,  1568,  1017-19;  Basel,  1618-19;  Amsterdam,  1724;  Warsaw, 
1860-68  ;  1866-76.  (4)  On  the  Former  Prophets,  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekicl,  in  the  second  Rabbinic  Bible,  Venice,  1524-25,  folio.  (5) 
On  the  Former  Propluts,  Soneino,  1485;  Leiria,  1494;  Fesaro,  1511 ; 
Salonika,  1535,  all  in  folio.  (6)  On  the  Latter  Prophets,  Guada- 
laxara,  1482  ;  Soneino,  1485-86;  Pesaro,  1515,  all  in  folio.  (7)  On 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  Lisbon,  1492,  folio.  (8)  On  the  Minor  Pro- 
plirts,  Paris,  1539-40,  4to.  (9)  On  Hosen,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  and 
Jonah,  Paris,  1556,  4to.  (10)  On  Hosea,  with  tho  Latin  translation 
of  Mercier  abridged  by  Coddaeus,  Leydcn,  1621,  4to  ;  with  the 
sacred  text,  Helmstadt,  1702-3,  4to  ;  by  Hermann  von  der  Hardt, 
Gotbingen,  1775,  4to.  (11)  On  Joel  and  Malachi,  by  Minister, 
Basel,  1570,  12mo.     (12)  On  Joel  and  Obadiah,  Utrecht,  1657,  8vo. 

(13)  On  Amos,  with  a  letter  by  Elias  Levita,  Basel,  1531,  8vo. 

(14)  On  Obadiah,  Bremen,  1673,  4to  ;  Jena,  1678,  8vo.  (15)  On 
Jonah,  Utrecht,  1656,  8vo  :  Leipsic,  1683,  8vo;  Utrecht,  1692,  Svo  ; 
Frankfort-on-thc-Main,  1697,  4to.  (16)  On  Haggai,  Zcchariah.avd 
Malachi,  by  Thomas  Neale,  Paris,  1557,  4to.  (17)  On  Malachi, 
Basel,  1530,  8vo  ;  Rostock,  1637,  4to  ;  Leipsic,  1679,  Svo.  Besides 
these  editions  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  J/aphtaroth,  or 
"  Prophetic  Portions,"  read  on  sabbaths,  festivals,  &c. ,  arc  to  bo 
found  attached  to  the  Pentateuch,  Constance,  1505,  folio;  Venice, 
1516,  folio;  Constance,  1522,  folio;  Cremona,  1566,  folio;  Venice, 
1568,  folio;  Cracow,  1588,  folio  ;  Basel,  1618,  folio;  Berlin,  1705, 
folio;  Wilmersdorf,  1713,  folio;  Amsterdam,  1726,  folio;  Fiankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1730,  folio;  Metz,  1766,  4to.  (18)  On  tlu  Psalms 
without  place  (but,  no  doubt,  Bologna),  1477,  folio  ;  in  the  Hagio- 
yrapha,  Naples,  1486-87,  folio;  in  the  first  Rabbinic  Bible,  as 
above;  Salonika,  1522,  folio;  Isny,  1541,  folio;  Cremona,  1561, 
Svo;  Venice,  1566,  8vo  ;  Venice,  1596  ;  Amsterdam,  1681,  4to  ; 
Zolkiew,  1696,  4to  ;  Fraukfort-on-the-Main,  1712,  8vo  ;  Dyhern- 
furt,  1714,  4to  ;  Amsterdam,  1765,  4to  ;  Berlin,  1767,  4to;  Amster- 
dam, 1777,  16mo;  as  part  of  prayer-book,  Amsterdam,  1796,  18mo; 
Amsterdam,  1816,  8vo  ;  a  part  of  a  Bible,  Fiirth,  1842-47,  8vo  ; 
Zitomir,  1867,  16mo.  In  addition  to  these  there  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned The  First  Ten  Psalms,  kc,  Constance,  1544,  fob'o,  and  An 
Extract  from  Kimchi  on  the  Psalms,  &c.,  Wilmersdorf,  1725,  4to. 

Miscellaneous  Works. — (1)  El  Sophcr  on  the  Massoreth  and 
the  Accents,  Lyck,  1864,  8vo.  (2)  Antichristiana : — («)  in  the 
MilchemQlh  Chobah,  Constantinople,  1710,  8vo;  and  (b)  in  the 
Nitzzaehon,  Nuremberg,  1644,  4to  ;  Amsterdam,  1709,  16mo  ;  Am- 
sterdam,  1711,  16mo  ;  Amsterdam,  1827,  16ino;  Kimigsberg,  1848- 

1  As,  e.g.  ,the  commentary  On  Isaiah,  by  Malanimeus,  Florence,  1774, 
4to  ;  On  Hosea,  by  Mercier,  Leydeu,  1621.  4to  ;  On  Joel,  by  Leusden, 
Utrecht,  1657,  8vo  ;  On  Obadiah,  by  Crocius,  Bremen,  1673,  4to  ; 
On  Obadiah,  by  Bedwell,  London,  1601,  4to  ;  On  Jonah,  by  Leusden, 
Utrecht,  1656,  8vo  ;  On  Haggai,  Zcchnriah,  and  Malachi,  by  Neale, 
Paris,  1557,  4to  ;  On  Malachi,  by  Bohl,  Rostock,  1637,  4to  ;  On 
the  Psalms,  by  Janvier,  Paris,  1666,  4to  ;  On  Psalms  i.-x.,  by 
Pagius,  Constance,  1544, folio, and  with  Janvier's  translation  inReland's 
Analecta  Rabbinica,  Utrecht,  1723,  8vo  ;  On  Psalm  iv.,  by  Bourdelot, 
Pari?,  1619,  4to  ;  and  on  Psalm  xix.,  byPhilipp.  d' Aquino,  1629,  8vo. 

2  That,  for  instance,  On  Isaiah,  Cracow,  1586,  4to. 

3  As  that  On  Zechariah,  by  M'Coul,  London,  1837,  8io. 

*  Dr  W.  Aldis  Wright,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
possesses  this  edition,  printed  by  Cornelio  Adelkind  at  Bombergi's 
house,  with  the  remarkable  date  on  tho  title-page — "ID)  PHN 
D*n?lK>v>  {sic),  i.e.,  1544  of  our  redemption,  showing  that  the  editor 
;W03  a  baptized  Jew  Of  this  edition  no  other  copy  is  known  to  us. 
*  Thip  was,  no  doubt,  Kimhi's  last  production. 


50,  24mo.  The  "  Antiehristiana "  contained  in  the  Nitxzachtnt 
are  the  "Answers  to  the  Christians,"  from  the  author's  com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms,  which  are  omitted  in  most  of  the  editions. 
(3)  Religious  Philosophy.  — The  "  explanation  of  the  Merkabah  (first 
chapter  of  Ezekiel)  in  a  mystic  way,"  is,  although  attached  to  the 
author's  commentary  on  Ezekiel,  a  separate  essay.  In  all  thic 
editions  it  is  to  be  found  after  that  commentary. 

KIMPULUNG,  a  town  of  Roumania,  in  that  part  of 
the  country  formerly  known  as  Great  Wallachia,  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps  on  the  banks  of  one 
of  the  left  hand  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  about  80  miles, 
north-west  of  Bucharest.  Its  position  near  the  Tbrzburg; 
pass  gives  it  a  considerable  share  of  the  trade  between 
Hungary  and  Roumania.     Population  about  9000. 

KINCARDINE,  or  Thk  M  earns,  a  maritime  county  in 
the  east  of  Scotland,  is  situated  between  56°  46'  and 
57°  9'  N.  lat,  and  between  2°  3'  and  2°  47'  W.  long.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  N.W. 
by  Aberdeenshire,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  Forfarshire.  Its 
longtb  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  North  Esk 
to  that  of  the  Dee  is  31  miles,  and  its  breadth  east  to  west 
from  Dunnottar  to  Mount  Battock  22  miles.  The  total 
area  is  248,284  acres,  or  about  388  square  miles. 

Geology. — The  Grampian  range  of  mountains  intersects 
the  county  from  east  to  west,  and  occupies  a  breadth  oi 
about  8  miles  in  the  western  and  north-western  districts, 
terminating  in  the  north-eastern  corner  in  the  promontory 
of  Girdleness.  To  the  north  the  county  slopes  into  the 
picturesque  and  finely  wooded  valley  of  the  Dee,  and  to- 
wards the  south  into  the  "  How  (or  hollow)  of  the  Mearns," 
a  continuation  of  the  valley  of  Strathmore,  but  it  rises, 
again  iuto  smaller  eminences  towards  the  coast.  The- 
highest  summit  of  the  Grampians  in  Kincardineshire  is. 
Mount  Battock,  2465  feet,  but  a  considerable  number  range- 
from  1500  to  a  little  above  2000  feet.  The  southern  part 
of  the  coast  from  the  North  Esk  is  rocky  but  low,  with, 
considerable  stretches  of  sand  ;  from  Bervie  to  Stonehaven' 
it  rises  into  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  perpendicular  cliffs 
ranging  from  100  to  250  feet  in  height;  from  Stonehaven 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  it  is  still  more  bold  and  rocky, 
but  at  the  same  time  more  frequently  interrupted  by  creeks 
and  bays,  which  form  natural  harbours  for  a  number  of  fish- 
ing villages.  The  greater  part  of  the  county  belongs  to 
the  Upper  Silurian  strata  of  the  Highlands,  consisting 
chiefly  of  gneiss,  but  towards  the  west  there  is  a  large 
eruption  of  granite,  and  the  southern  half  of  the  county 
belongs  to  the  upper  strata  of  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Con- 
glomerate occurs  on  the  coast,  and  porphyry,  sandstone, 
and  whinstone  in  the  southern  part  of  tho  county.  Lima 
is  found,  but  not  in  amount  sufficient  to  meet  agricultural 
wants,  and  large  quantities  are  imported. 

Kivevs  and  Lakes. — The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dee, 
which  skirts  the  northern  boundary  of  tho  county,  and 
receives  the  Feugh  at  Banchory,  where  are  the  beautiful 
falls  of  Feugh ;  the  North  Esk,  which  after  entering  it 
from  Forfarshire,  receives  the  tributary  of  the  Luther,  and 
forms  a  portion  of  the  south-western  boundary  of  the  shire  ; 
the  Bervie,  which  rises  in  the  Grampians,  and  after  flowing- 
south-eastwards  for  about  10  miles,  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Bervie  ;  and  tho  Carron  and  Cowie,  which  flow  the  one 
eastward  and  the  other  south-eastward  to  the  sea  at  Stone- 
haven. The  principal  lakes  are  the  Loch  of  Drum,  lately 
reduced  from  300  to  100  acres,  and  Loirston  Loch,  27 
acres. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Agriculture. — The  climate  is  healthy, 
but,  except  on  the  north  side  of  the  Dee,  often  cold  even 
on  the  low  grounds,  owing  both  to  exposure  to  east  winds, 
especially  near  the  sea-coast,  and  to  the  proximity  of  blenk 
and  chilly  uplands.  It  has,  however,  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  extensive  drainage  of  the  marshes.  The  meau 
annual  is  45°  Fair.,  that  of  summer  being  58",  and  of  winter 
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37'. 'A  great  part  of  the  mountainous  district  is  unsuitable 
for  either  pasturage  or  tillage,  and  is  occupied  chiefly  by- 
deer  forests  and  grouse  moors  ;  but  the  land  in  the  valley 
of  the  Dec,  in  the  "  How,"  and  along  the  coast  is  very  pro- 
ductive, and  is  cultivated  according  to  tho  most  advanced 
methods.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  "How"  is,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  drainage,  still  occupied 
by  monr  and  moss.  The  land  in  this. district  is  richer  and 
stronger  thau  that  m  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  but  the  moet 
fertile  region  is  that  along  the  sea-coast,  the  soii  consisting 
more  generally  of  a  deep  loam  resting  on  clay,  although  in 
fcome  places  it  is  poor  and  thiu,  or  stiff  and  cold. 

According  to  the  agricultural  returns  for  1881,  tlio  total  ar»n 
under  crops  was  120, 0J1  acres,  a  percentage  of  43*6,  that  for  1870 
ociu<;  47*1.  The  niva  under  coin  crops  was  41, $03;  under  green' 
crops,  22,476;  under  rotation  grasses,  46,645;  uiuW  permanent 
itastwo,  60"»2  acivs.  The  nivn  under  woods  was  27,$$n  acres,  while 
12  acres  were  under  nursery  grounds,  and  23  under  market  gardens. 
About  two-think  of  the  area  under  coin  crops  is  occupied  by  oats, 
.vhich  in  1SS1  covered  31,430  acres,  while  12,120  acres  were  under 
•arley,  and  577  acres,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea-coast, 
Acre  under  wheat,  the  area  of  whirl)  1ms  been  rapidly  declining,  50 
lender  rye,  581  under  bonus,  and  40  under  jiease.     Of  green  crops 


about  four-fifths  of  the  area  is  under  turnips  and  swedes,  which  in 
1881  occupied  18,304  acres,  3696  being  occupied  by  potatoes,  450 
by  vetches  and  similar  crops,  17  by  carrots,  and  8  by  cabbage .  tln\ 
occupied  1  acre,  and  there -were  164  acres  fallow.  Great  imple- 
ments have  lately  been  effected  in  regard  to  farm  buildings  and 
drainage. 

Tho  total  number  of  horses,  many  of  which  aro  well-bred  Clydes- 
dales, in  lbSl  was  4798.  Of  these,  3893  are  stated  to  bo  used  solcl> 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  905  to  bo  kept  solely  for  breeding 
purposes.  Cattle  in  1881  numbered  25,013,  or  an  averapo  of  21  to 
evt-ry  100  acres  under  cultivation,  the  average  for  Scotland  being 
23*9.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  stork,  and  cattlu 
feeding  is  carried  on  according  to  tho  most  advanced  methods. 
The  most  common  breed  is  the  shorthorn,  which  are  bought  in  for 
fowling  from  Ireland,  but  a  few  Canadian  cattle  have  also  lately 
been  bought  The  more  common  home-bred  stock  is  a  cross  be- 
tween shorthorni'd  and  polled;  but  there  are  aJso  many  valuable 
herds  of  the  pure  polled  breed.  Sheep  in  1SS1  numbered  24,966,  an 
average  of  207  to  every  100  acres  undet  cultivation,  the  average  for 
Scotland  being  141*3.  Blackfaced  sheep  are  of  courso  thoso  chiefly 
kept  on  the  hill  pastures,  but  on  the  lowland  farms  Cheviots  or  a 
cross  with  Lcicesters  are  not  uncommon.  The  number  of  pigs  in 
1881  was  19C7. 

Tho  following  table  gives  n  classification  of  holdings  according 
to  size  iu  1875  and  1880,  rith  the  total  area  under  each  i  lass  »t 
holding: — 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  about  tlivcc-fiftlis  of  the  holdings  are 
under  GO  acres  iu  extent,  but  that  their  number  has  within  reeent 
years  been  diminishing.  According  to  the  Owners  of  Litnds  and 
Heritages  Return,  1872  73,  the  land  was  divided  among  13S4  pro- 
prietors, possessiug  244,585  acres,  with  a  gross  annual  value  of 
£253,393.  Of  tho  owners,  11S9  ])osscssed  less  than  1  acre,  and  tho 
average  value  per  acre  was  £1,  0s.  6VI.  Sir  Thomas  Gladstono 
•owned  45,0(12  acres;  Carl  of  Kiutore,  17,370,  James  Young, 
10,659;  Viscount  Arbuthuott,  13,500;  Sir  J.  H.  Burnett,  12,025; 
H.  W.  Duff,  8722  ;  Mrs  Badenoch  Nicolson,  8481  ;  \V.  N.  Forbes, 
6528.  A  comprehensive  account  of  the  agriculture  of  Kineardinc- 
ihiro,  by  James  Macdonahl,  is  contained  in  tile  Transactions  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  for  1SS1. 

Manufactures. — "Woollen  manufactures  arc  earned  on  tit  Stone* 
haven,  and  flux-spinning  and  weaving  at  Bervie,  Laurencekirk, 
and  a  few  other  places.  There  arc  several  breweries,  tanneries,  and 
•distilleries.  Fishing  gives  employment  to  a  number  of  persons  in 
Ihe  sea-coast  villages.  Tho  rental  of  the  salmon  fishings  on  the 
coast  is  £7000,  ami  of  those  on  the  rivers  £1250  per  annum.  There 
is  some  shipping  at  Stonehaveu. 

Rtiltotiys. — The  Caledonian  Railway  traverses  the  county  from 
Marykirk  to  the  mouth  of  tho  Dee,  ami  a  branch  line  mus  along 
the  sea-coast  as  far  north  as  Bervi-e. 

Administration. — The  county  coniprisos  eighteen  parishes  and 
three  parts  of  parishes;  one  royal  burgh,  Bervie,  which  received  its 
constitution  from  David  II.  in  return  for  the  hospitality  of  the 
inhabitants  when  he  landed  there  through  stress  of  weather;  and 
one  burgh  of  barony,  Stonehaven,  which,  since  1600,  has  been  the 
capital  of  the  county,  tho  former  capital,  Kincardine,  iu  the  parish 
of  Fordoun,  at  which  there  was  at  ono  time  a  royal  castle,  having 
now  declined  to  the  position  of  a  mere  hamlet.  The  county  is  now 
joined  to  the  sheriffdom  of  Aberdeen,  weekly  courts  being  held  at 
Stonehaven.  One  member  of  parliament  is  returned  for  the  couuty, 
and  Bervie  is  united  with  tho  Montrose  district  of  burghs,  which 
returns  one  member. 

Population. — Tho  population  between  1801  and  1851  increased 
from  26,349  to  34,598.  In  1871  it  was  34,406.  and  in  1881  it  was 
34,460,  of  whom  16,972  were  males  and  17,488  females.  Tho 
population  of  Stonehaven  in  1871  was  3396,  and  in  1881  it' was 
3943.  Laurencekiik  in  1881  had  a  population  of  1454,  Johns- 
haven  1039,  and  Bervie  1094. 

History  and  Antiquities  — Anciently  Kincardine  belonged  to  the 
district  of  Pictavia.  Cairns  and  stone  circles  are  frequent  iu  nearly 
every  part  of  the  shire,  and  there  are  numerous  traces  of  Roman 
ramps.  According  to  some  the  county  received  the  name  Mearns 
fiorA  having  been  granted  to  Hernia,  a  Scottish  king,  brother  of  the 
Angus  who  received  tho  neighbouring  county  of  Foifar.  Tho  only 
old  building  of  special  interest  is  Dunnottar  Castle  near  Stone- 
haven, the  old  seat  of  the  Keiths,  earl  marischals  of  Scotland.  Tho 
castle  stands  on  a  high  projecting  rock  about  150  feet  above  the  sea, 
by  which  it  is  nearly  surrounded,  and  was  formerly  an  extensive 
fortress  of  great  strength.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  it  was  used  as 
;i  prison  for  Nonconformists.     AmoDg  the  eminent  persons  con- 


nected with  Kincaidine  may  be  mentioned  John  of  Fordoun  tho 
historian,  George  Wishart,  Robert  Barclay  .the  Quaker,  Bishop 
Bui  net,  Dr  John  Arbuthuott,  Dr  James  BcatRc,  Dr  Thomas  lieid, 
and  Lord  Monbuddo. 

See  the  History  and  Traditions  of  the  Lauds  of  the  Ziudsays, 
1853  ;  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Meatus,  1S58;  and  Mcnio- 
rials  of  Angus  and  the  Mcams,  1801,— all  by  A.  Jcrvise. 

KINDERGARTEN",  a  German  word  meaning  "garden 
of  children,"  is  the  name  given  by  Friedrich  Froebel  (see 
Fkoebel)  to  a  hind  of  "play  school"  invented  by  him  for 
furthering  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  growth  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  seven.  Froebcl's 
observation  of  the  development  of  organisms  and  his 
fondness  for  analogies  drawn  from  trees  and  plants  made 
him  attach  especial  importance  to  our  earliest  years,  years 
in  which,  as  he  said,  lies  the  tap-root  of  much  of  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  after  life.  Although  the  analogies 
of  nature  had  constantly  been  referred  to  before  Froebel's 
days  ("  First  tho  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in 
ear"),  and  Bacon,  speaking  of  education,  had  said  that  the 
gardener  bestows  the  greatest  care  on  the  young  plants, 
the  Renaissance  left  the  imparting  theory  of  education  so 
firmly  fixed  on  the  mind  of  Europe  that  for  two  hundred 
years  the  developing  theory  could  hardly  get  a  hearing, 
and  little  was  done  to  reduce  it  to  practice  before  the 
attempt  of  Pestalozzi.  Pestalozzi  and  other  great  thinkers 
(notably  Comenius),  who  attached  much  importance  to  the 
first  years  of  life,  looked  to  the  mother  as  the  sole  educator. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  poor  the  mother  might  not  have 
time  to  attend  to  her  children ;  so  tuwards  the  end  of  the 
last  century  Pestalozzi  planned  and  Oberlin  formed  day- 
asylums  for  young  children,  the  benefit  of  which  was 
intended  no  less  for  the  mother  than  the  child.  Schools 
of  this  kind  took  in  the  Netherlands  the  name  of  "  play 
school,"  and  in  England,  where  they  have  especially 
thriven,  of  "infant  schools."  But  Froebcl's  idea  of  the 
"Kindergarten"  differed  essentially  from  that  of  the  infant 
schools.  He  maintained  that  there  was  something  to  do 
for  young  chddren  which  even  the  ideal  mother  in  tho 
ideal  family  could  not  do.  The  child  required  to  bu 
prepared  for  society  by  being  early  associated  with  its 
equals  ;  and  young  children  thus  brought  together  might" 
have  their  employments,  especially  their  chief  employment, 
play,  so  organized  for  them  as  to  draw  out  their  capacities 
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of  feeling  and  thinking,  and  even  uf  inventing  and  creat- 
ing- 

According  to  the  development  theory  all  education  must 
be  based  on  study  of  the  nature  to  be  developed.  Froebel's 
study  of  the  nature  of  children  showed  him  that  their  . 
great  characteristic  was  restlessness.  This  was,  first,  rest- 
lessness of  body,  delight  in  mere  motion  of  the  limbs  ;  and, 
secondly,  restlessness  of  mind,  a  constant  curiosity  about 
whatever  came  within  the  range  of  the  senses,  and  especially 
a  desire  to  examine  with  the  hand  every  unknown  object 
within  reach.  Children's  fondness  for  using  their  hands 
was  specially  noted  by  Froebel,  and  he  found  that  they 
delighted,  not  merely  in  examining  by  touch,  but  also  in 
altering  whatever  they  could  alter,  and  further  that  they 
endeavoured  to  imitate  known  forms  whether  by  drawing 
or  by  modelling  in  putty  or  clay.  Besides  remarking  in 
them  these  various  activities,  he  saw  that  children  were 
sociable  and  needed  the  sympathy  of  companions.  There 
was,  too,  in  them  a  growing  moral  nature,  passions, 
affections,  and  conscience,  which  needed  to  be  controlled, 
responded  to,  cultivated.  Both  the  restraints  and  the 
opportunities  incident  to  a  well-organized  community 
would  be  beneficial  to  their  moral  nature,  and  prove  a  cure 
for  selfishness. 

Froebel  held  that  the  essence  of  all  education  was  to  be 
found  in  rightly  directed  but  spontaneous  action.  So  the 
children  must  be  employed ;  and  at  that  age  their  most 
natural  employment  is  play,  especially,  as  Wordsworth  has 
pointed  out,  gainea  in  which  they  imitate  and  "  con  the 
parts "  they  themselves  will  have  to  fill  in  after  years. 
Froebel  agreed  with  Montaigne  that  the  games  of  children 
were  "  their  most  serious  occupations,"  and  with  Locke 
that  "all  the  plays  and  diversions  of  children  should  be 
directed  towards  good  and  useful  habits,  or  else  they  will 
introduce  ill  ones  "  ( Thoughts  concerning  Education,  §  1 30). 
So  he  invented  a  course  of  occupations,  most  of  which  are 
social  games.  Many  of  the  games  are  connected  with  the 
"gifts,"  as  he  called  the  series  of  simple  playthings  provided 
for  the  children,  the  first  being  the  ball,  "  the  type  of 
unity."  The  "gifts"  are  chiefly  not  mere  playthings  but 
materials  which  the  children  work  up  in  their  own  way, 
thus  gaining  scope  for  their  power  of  doing  and  invent- 
ing and  creating.  The  artistic  faculty  was  much  thought 
of  by  Froebel,  and,  as  in  the  education  of  the  ancients, 
the  sense  of  rhythm  in  sound  and  motion  was  cultivated 
by  music  and  poetry  introduced  in  the  games.  Much 
care  was  to  be  given  to  the  training  of  the  senses, 
especially  those  of  sight,  sound,  and  touch.  Intuition 
or  first-hand  experience  (Anschauung)  was  to  be  recog- 
uized  as  the  true  basis  of  knowledge,  and  though  stories 
were  to  be  told,  aud  there  was  to  be  much  intercourse 
in  the  way  of  social  chat,  instruction  of  the  imparting  and 
"  learning-up  "  kind  was  to  be  excluded.  Froebel  sought 
to  teach  the  children  not  what  to  thiuk  but  how  to  think, 
in  this  following  in  the  steps  of  Pestalozzi,  who  had  done 
for  the  child  what  Bacon  nearly  two  hundred  years  before 
had  done  for  the  philosopher.  Where  possible  the  children 
were  to  be  much  in  the  open  air,  and  were  each  tfl  cultivate 
a  little  garden. 

To  judge  by  all  apjiearaucea  at  the  present  date  (1881),  the 
kindergarten  will  he  an  important  institution  in  the  education  of 
the  future.  The  first  kindergarten  was  opened  at.  Blankenburg, 
near  Rudolstadt,  in  1840,  hut  after  a  medy  existence  of  eight  years 
was  closed  for  want  of  funds.  In  ISM  the  Prussian  Government 
declared  that  "  schools  founded  on  Froebel's  principles  or  prim  ipli  h 
like  them  could  not  be  allowed."  lint  the  idea  had  far  too  much 
vitality  to  be  starved  or  frowned  down.  Although  its  progress  has 
not  boon  rapid,  it  lias  been  constant  As  early  as  1854  it  was 
introduced  into  England  by  the  then  famous  Ronges,  and  Henry 
Barnard  reported  on  it  that  is  was"  by  far  the  most  original,  attrac- 
tive, and  philosophical  form  "I  infant  development  the  world 
has  yet  seen  "  (llcport  to  Governor  of  Connecticut,  1854).     But  the 


attempt  failed,  and  though  there  are.  now  a  Froebel  Society,  an  insti- 
tution for  training  young  women  to  conduct  kindergartens,  and 
also  some  good  kindergartens,  Froebel's  idea  has  hardly  yet  found 
a  home  iu  Britain.  The  great  propagandist  of  FroebelLsni,  the 
Baroness  Marenlioltz-Bulow,  drew  the  attention  of  the  French  to 
the  kindergarten  from  the  year  1855,  and  Michelet  declared  that 
Froebel  had  "solved  the  problem  ot  human  edueation."  In  the 
department  of  the  Seine  the  "  Salles  d'asile"  now  consist  of  a  class 
for  children  from  two  to  four  years  old,  and  a  "  Froebel  class  " 
of  children  from  four  to  six.  In  Italy  the  kindergarten  has  been 
introduced  by  Madame  Salis-Sch-wabe,  and  is  used  in  the  edueation 
of  the  poor.  In  Austria  it  is  recognized  and  regulated  bv  the 
government,  though  the  Yolks-Kindergarten  arc  not  numerous. 
But*  by  far  the  greatest  developments  of  the  kindergarten  system 
are  in  the  United  States  and  in  Belgium.  Dr  William  T.  Harris, 
assisted  by  Miss  Blow,  tried  the  experiment  of  making  the  kinder- 
garten a  part  of  the  public  edueation  in  St  Louis  eight  years  ago,  and 
there  are  now  no  less  than  8000  ehildren,  all  over  five  years  of  age, 
in  the  St  Louis  public  kindergartens.  In  Belgium  the  mistresses  of 
the  "  ^coles  gardiennes  "  have  for  some  time  been  instructed  in  the* 
"  idea  of  the  kindergarten  "  and  "  F'roebel's  method,"  aud  in  1880 
the  minister  of  public  instruction,  Van  Humbeeck,  issued  a  pro- 
gramme for  the  "  Eeoles  Gardiennes  Comniunales, M  which  is  both 
iu  fact  and  in  profession  a  kindergarten  manual.  This  programme 
attributes  the  improvement  in  infant  schools  to  "  le  souffle  puissant . 
de  Froebel"  ;  and,  after  explaining  that  the  method  to  be  adoiited  is 
based  on  the  laws  which  govern  the  development  of  the  child,  the 
minister  continues  :  "  In  its  great  principles  as  well  as  in  its  main 
applications  this  method  is  that  created  by  the  genius  of  Froebel." 
This  estimate  of  Froebel's  principles  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
Prussian  minister's  thirty  years  earlier. 

Literature. — Henry  Barnard's  volume,  Froebel's  „mderija<  f>  n,  Hartford.  U.S.A., 
1S81,  contains  a  large  collection  of  papers  on  the  subject,  original  uml  translated  ; 
W.  T.  Harris's  Reports  give  full  accounts  of  the  adaptation  of  the  Kindercallen 
to  public  education  at  St  Louis.  Kindergartens  in  Germany  are  described  in 
Joseph  Pnyne's  Visit  to  German  Schools,  IS7t;.  Practical  snides  published  in 
England  arc  J.  and  B.  Iionge's.  "d  ed..  1S55;  E.  \\  lobe's  Paradise  oj  Children  ; 
and  .Miss  Lysehinsku's,  1880.  Other  literature  is  cited  in  Steigcr's  Cyclopedia  of 
Education  ;  and  in  L.  Walter's  Uie  FrobelWcratvr,  1881.  (IE.  H.  Q.) 

KINEMATICS.     See  Mechanics. 

KIXG,  William  (1630— 172S),  a  political  and  religious 
writer,  and  successively  bishop  of  Derry  and  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  was  born  at  Antrim  in  1650.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  after  being  presented  to 
the  parish  of  St  Werburgh,  Dublin,  in  1679,  was  elected 
dean  of  St  Patrick's,  Dublin,  in  168S,  bishop  of  Derry 
in  1691,  and  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1702.  He  died 
in  1729.  King  was  the  author  of  The  State  of  the 
Protestants  in  Ireland  under  King  James's  Government, 
1691,  but  is  best  known  by  his  De  Origine  Mali,  1702 
(English  translation,  1731),  an  endeavour  to  reconcile  the 
presence  of  evil  with  the  existence  and  goodness  of  an 
Omnipotent  Being,  which  was  deemed  worthy  of  a  reply  by 
Bayle  and  Leibnitz.  He  also  published  a  sermon  eutitled 
Divine  Predestination  and  Foreknowledge  consistent  with  the 
Freedom  of  Man's  Will,  1709,  and  various  other  small 
treatises. 

KIXG-BIRD,  the  Lanius  tyrannies  of  Linnoeus,  and  the 
Tyrannus  carolineusis  or  T.  pipiri  of  most  later  writers,  a 
common  and  characteristic  inhabitant  of  North  America, 
ranging  as  high  as  57°  N.  lat.  or  further,  and  westward  td 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  beyond  which  it  goes  to  Oregon, 
Washington  Territory,  and  British  Columbia,  though 
apparently  not  occurring  in  California.  Iu  Canada  and. 
the  northern  States  of  the  Union  it  is  a  summer  visitor, 
wintering  in  the  south,  but  also  reaching  Cuba;  and, 
passing  through  Central  America,  it  has  been  found  in 
Bolivia  and  eastern  Peru.  Both  the  scientific  and  common 
names  of  this  species  are  taken  from  the  way  in  which  the 
cock  will,  at  times  assume  despotic  authority  over  other 
birds,  attacking  them  furiously  as  they  fly,  and  forcing 
them  to  divert  or  altogether  desist  from  their  course*  Yet 
it  is  love  of  his  mate  or  his  young  that  prompts  this  belli- 
cose behaviour,  for  it  is  only  in  the  breeding  season  that 
he  indulges  in  it;  but  then  almost  every  large  bird  that 
approaches  his  nest,  from  an  Eagle  downwards,  is  assaulted, 
and  those  alone  that  posuess  greate  command  of  flight  can 
escape  from  his  repeated  charges,  which  are  accompanied 
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by  loud  and  shrill  cries.  On  these  occasions  it  may  be 
that  the  King-bird  displays  the  emblem  of  his  dignity, 
which  is  commonly  concealed  ;  for,  being  otherwise  rather 
plainly  coloured — dark  ashy-grey  above  and  white  beneath 
— the  erectile  feathers  of  the  crown  of  the  head,  on  being 
parted,  form  as  it  were  a  deep  furrow,  and  reveal  their 
base,  which  is  of  a  bright  golden-orange  in  front,  deepening 
into  scarlet,  and  then  passing  into  silvery-white.  This 
Bpecies  seems  to  live  entirely  on  insects,  which  it  captures 
on  the  wing,  and  is  in  bad  repute  with  bee-masters,1 
though,  according  to  Dr  Cones,  it  "destroys  a  thousand 
noxious  insects  for  every  bee  it  eats."  It  builds,  often  in 
an  exposed  situation,  a  rather  large  nest,  coarsely  con- 
structed outside,  but  neatly  lined  with  fine  roots  or  grasses, 
and  lays  five  or  six  eggs  of  a  pale  salmon  colour,  beautifully 
marked  with  blotches  and  spots  of  purple,  brown,  and 
orange,  generally  disposed  in  a  zone  near  the  larger  end. 


King-Bird. 

Nearly  akin  to  the  King-bird  is  the  Petchary  or 
Chicheree,  so  called,  from  its  loud  and  petulant  cry,  T. 
dominkensis,  or  T.  griseus,  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  conspicuous  birds  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  earliest 
to  give  notice  of  the  break  of  day.  In  habits,  except  that 
it  eats  a  good  many  berries,  it  is  the  very  counterpart  of  its 
congener,  and  is  possibly  even  more  jealous  of  any  intruder. 
At  all  events  its  pugnacity  extends  to  animals  from  which 
it  could  not  possibly  receive  any  harm,  aud  is  hardly  limited 
to  any  season  of  the  year. 

In  several  respects  both  of  these  birds,  with  several  of 
their  allies,  resemble  some  of  the  Shrikes  ;  but  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  likeness  is  but  of  analogy,  and 
that  there  is  no  near  affinity  between  the  two  Families 
Laniidee  and  Tyrannidse,  which  belong  to  wholly  distinct 
sections  of  the  great  Passerine  Order ;  and,  while  the 
former  is  a  comparatively  homogeneous  group,  much 
diversity  of  form  and  habits  is  found  among  the  latter. 
Similarly  many  of  the  smaller  Tyrannidse  bear  Borne 
analogy  to  certain  Miiscicapidx,  with  which  they  were  at 
one  time  confounded  (see  Flycatcher,  vol.  ix.  p.  351)  ; 
but  the  difference  between  them  is  deep  seated.2     Nor  is 

1  It  is 'called  in  some  parts  the  Bee-^ftirtin. 

*  This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon  the  essential  nature  of  the 
difference  ;  but  two  easy  modes  of  discriminating  them  externally  may 
be  mentioned.  All  the  Lnniidx  and  Muscicapidee  have  but  nine 
primary  quills  in  their  wings,  and  their  tarsi  are  covered  with  scales 
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this  all,  for  out  of  the  seventy  genera,  or  thereabouts,  into 
which  the  Tyrannidse  have  been  divided,  comprehending 
perhaps  three  hundred  and  fifty  species,  all  of  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  New  World,  a  series  of  forms  can  be  selected 
which  find  a  kind  of  parallel  to  a  series  of  forms  to  be 
found  in  the  other  group  of  Passeres ;  and  the  genus 
Tyramius,  though  that  from  which  the  Family  is  named, 
is  by  no  means  a  fair  representative  of  it ;  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  which  genus  should  be  so  accounted.  The 
birds  of  the  genus  Muscisaxicola  have  .the  habits  and  almost 
the  appearance  of  Wheatears ;  the  genus  Aleclorurus  calls 
to  mind  a  Water- Wagtail ;  Euscarthmus  may  suggest  a 
Titmouse,  Elainea  perhaps  a  Willow-Wren  ;  but  the  greatest 
number  of  forms  have  no  analogous  bird  of  the  Old  World 
with  which  they  can  be  compared ;  and,  while  the  com- 
bination of  delicate  beauty  and  peculiar  external  form 
possibly  attains  its  utmost  in  the  long-tailed  Milvulus,  the 
glory  of  the  Family  may  be  said  to  culminate  in  the  king 
of  King-birds,  Muscivora  regia.  (a.  n.)| 

KINGFISHER — Konigsfische-i  Germ.3  ;  Eoi-pilieux 
{=pecheur),  Walloon — the  Alcedo  ispida  of  ornithologists, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  well-known  of  European' 
birds,  being  found,  though  nowhere  very  abundantly,  in" 
every  country  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  in 
North  Africa  and  South- Western  Asia  as  far  as  Sindh.  Its 
blue-green  back  and  rich  chestnut  breast  render  it  con-, 
spicuous  as  it  frequents  the  streams  and  ponds  whence  it 
procures  its  food,  by  plunging  almost  perpendicularly  into 
the  water,  and  emerging  a  moment^  after  with  the  prey — • 
whether  a  small  fish,  a  crustacean,  or  an  aquatic  insect — it 
has  captured.  In  hard  frosts  it  resorts  to  the  sea-shore, 
but  a  severe  winter  is  sure  to  occasion  a  great  mortality  in 
the  species,  for  many  of  its  individuals  seem  unable  to 
reach  the  tidal  waters  where  only  in  such  a  season  they 
could  obtain  sustenance  ;  and  to  this  cause  rather  than  any 
other  (though,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  the  utility  of 
its  feathers  in  making  artificial  flies,  it  is  shot  and  nettei 
in  great  numbers)  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  its  general 
scarcity.  Very  early  in  the  year  it  prepares  its  nest,  which 
is  at  the  end  of  a  tunnel  bored  by  itself  in  a  bank,  and 
therein  the  six  or  eight  white,  glossy,  translucent  eggs  are 
laid,  sometimes  on  the  bare  soil,  but  often  on  the  fish- 
bones which,  being  indigestible,  are  thrown  up  in  pellets  by 
the  birds  ;  and,  in  any  case,  before  incubation  is  completed 
these-  rejectamenta  accumulate  so  as  to  form  a  pretty  cup- 
shaped  structure  that  increases  in  bulk  after  the  young  arc 
hatched,  but,  mixed  with  their  fluid  excretions  and  with 
decaying  fishes  brought  for  their  support,  .soon  becomes  a1 
dripping  fetid  mass. 

The  Kingfisher  is  the  subject  of  a  variety  of  legends  and 
superstitions,  both  classical  and  mediaeval.  Of  the- la'tUr 
one  of  the  most  curious  is  that  having  been  originally  a 
plain  grey  bird  it  acquired  its  present  bright  colours  by 
flying  towards  the  sun  ftp  its  liberation  from  Noah's  ark, 
when  its  upper  surface  assumed  the  hue  of  the  sky  above 
it  and  its  lower  plumage  was  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the 
setting  orb  to  the  tint  it  now  bears.4  More  than  this,  the 
Kingfisher  was  supposed  to  possess  many  virtues.  Its 
dried  body  would  avert  thunderbolts,  and  if  kept  in  a 
wardrobe  would   preserve  from  moths  the  woollen  stuffs 

in  front  only  ;  while  in  the  Tyrannidw  .there  are  ten  primaries,  and 
the  tarsal  scales  extend  the  whole  way  round.  The  more  recondite 
distinction  in  the  structure  of  the', trachea' seems  to  have  been  first 
detected  by  Macgillivray,  who  wrote  the  anatomical  .descriptions,  pub- 
lished in  1839  by  Audubon  (Oni.  Eio'jra]ihy,  v.  pp.  421,  4*22)  ;  but 
its  value  was  not  appreciated  till  the  publication  of  Johannes  Muilel's 
classical  treatise  on  the  vocal  organs  of  Passerine  Bini.s  [Alhumll.  /.-. 
Al.atl.    Wissensch.  Berlin,  1  &iu,  pp.  321,  405). 

3  But  more  commonly  called  Eisvo'jel.  which  finds  its  count-  a 

the  Anglo-Saxon  /seen  or  Isen. 
%  i*  Rolland,  Faune  populaire  ae  la  Fsunce,  ii.  i 
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therein  laid,  or  Lung  by  a  thread  to  the  ceiling  of  a  chamber 
would  point  with  its  bill  to  the  quarter  whence  the  wind 
blew.  All  readers  of  Ovid  (Jfctam.,  bk.  xi.)  know  how  the 
faithful  but  unfortunate  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  were  changed 
into  Kingfishers — birds  which  bred  at  the  winter  solstice, 
when  through  the  influence  of  jEolus,  the  wind-god  and 
father  of  the  fond  wife,  all  gales  were  hushed  and  the  sea 
calmed  so  that  their  floating  nest  might  ride  uninjured  over 
tho  waves  during  the  seven  proverbial  "Halcyon  Days"; 
while  a  variant  or  further  development  of  the  fable  assigned 
to  the  Halcyon  itself  the  power  of  quelling  storms.1 

The  common  Kingfisher  of  Europe  is  the  representative 
of  a  well-marked  Family  of  birds,  the  Alcedinidm  or 
llalcyonidx  of  ornithologists,  which  is  considered  by  some 
authorities2  to  be  closely  related  to  the  Bucerotidx  (see 
Hoembill,  vol.  xii.  p.  1G9)  ;  but  the  affinity  can 
scarcely  be  said  as  yet  to  be  proved ;  and  to  the  present 
[writer  thero  seems  to  be  at  least  some  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  a  nearer  alliance  is  to  be  found  in  the  Galbttlidx 
(see  Jaca.si.vr,  vol.  xiii.  p.  531),  Momotidx  (Motmot,  q.v.), 
Mefopidx,  and  perhaps  some  other  Families — though  all 
may  possibly  be  discovered  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
larger  group.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  present  Family  forms 
the  subject  of  a  work  by  Mr  Sharpe,3  which,  though  still 
incomplete  as  regards  their  anatomy,4  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  of  its  class,  and  reflects  infinite  credit  on  its  then 
youthful  author,  whose  treatment  of  his  subject  was  most 
successful.  Herein  are  described  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  species,  nearly  all  of  them  'being  beautifully  figured 
by  Mr  Keulemaiis,  and  that  number  may  be  taken  even 
now  as  approximately  correct ;  for,  while  the  validity  of  a 
few  has  been  denied  by  some  eminent  men,  nearly  as 
many  have  since  been  made  known,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
two  or  three  more  described  by  older  writers  may  yet  be 
rediscovered.  These  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  species 
Mr  Sharpe  groups  in  nineteen  genera,  and  divides  into  two 
Sub-families,  Alccdininx  and  Daceloninse,5  the  one  contain- 
ing five  and  the  other  fourteen  genera.  With  existing 
materials  perhaps  no  better  arrangement  could  have  been 
made,  but  in  the  absence  of  anatomical  knowledge  it  is 
certainly  not  to  bo  deemed  conclusive,  and  indeed  the 
method  since  published  by  Sundevall  (Tentameii,  pp.  95, 
06)  differs  from  it  not  inconsiderably.  Here,  however,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  follow  that  of  Mr  Sharpe.  Externally, 
which  is  almost  all  we  can  at  present  say,  Kingfishers 
present  a  great  uniformity  of  structure.  One  of  their  most 
remarkable  features  is  the  feebleness  of  their  feet,  and  the 
union  (syndactylism)  of  tho  third  and  fourth  digits  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  length  ;  while,  as  if-  still  further  to 
show  the  comparatively  functionles3  character  of  these 
members,  in  two  of  the  genera,  Alcyone  and  Ceyx,  the 
second  digit  is  aborted,  and  the  birds  have  but  three  toes. 
In  most  forms  the  bill  doe3  not  differ  much  from  that  of 
the  common  Alcedo  ispida,  but  in  Syma  its  edges  are 
serrated,  while  in  Carcineutes,  Dacelo,  and  Melidora  the 
maxilla  is  prolonged,  becoming  in  the  last  a  very  pronounced 
nook.     Generally  tho  wings  are  short  and  rounded,  and 


1  In  many  of  tho  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  orevalent  King- 
fisher is  the  object  of  much  veneration. 

'  Cf.  Eyton,  Contrib.  Ornithology,  1850,  p.  80  ;  Wallaco,  Ann. 
Nat.  History,  »cr.  2,  xviii.,  pp.  201,  205  ;  and  Huxley,  Proc.  Zool. 
Society,  1867,  p.  407. 

■,  A  Monograph  of  the  Alcertinid.M  or  Family  of  the  Kingfishers,  by 
R.  B.  Sharps,  4to,  London,  1868-71. 

4  Sumo  important  anatomical  points  are  briefly  noticed  by  Professor 
Cunningham  {Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1870,  p,  380). 

0  Tho  name  of  this  latter  Sub-family  as  constituted  by  Mr  Sharpe 
would  seem  tolio  more  correctly  Ccijcinw—  the  genus  Ceyx,  founded  in 
1801  by  Lacepwle,  being  tho  oldest  included  in  it.  Tho  word  Dacelo, 
Invented  by  Leach  in  1815,  is  simply  an  anagram  of  Alcedo,  and, 
though  of  courso  without  any  etymological  meaning,  has  been  very 
generally  adopted. 


the  tail  is  in  many  forms  inconspicuous ;  but  in  Tani/ri- 
ptera,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  groups,  the  middle  pair 
of  feathers  is  greatly  elongated  and  spatulate,  while  this 
genus  possesses  only  ten  rectrices,  all  the  rest  having 
twelve.  Sundevall  relies  on  a  character  not  noticed  by  Mr 
Sharpe,  and  makes  his  principal  divisions  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  scapulars,  which  ia  one  form  a  mantle,  and  in 
the  other  are  so  small  as  not  to  cover  the  back.  The 
Alcedinidx  are  a  cosmopolitan  Family,  but  only  one  genus, 
Ceryle,  is  found  in  America,  and  that  extends  as  well  over 
a  great  part  of  the  Old  World,  though  not  into  the 
Australian  Region,  which  affords  by  far  the  greater  number 
both  of  genera  and  species,  having  no  fewer  than  ten  of  the 
former  and  fifty-nine  of  the  latter  peculiar  to  it.6 

In  habits  Kingfishers  display  considerable  diversity, 
though  all,  it  would  seem,  have  it  in  common  to  sit  at 
times  motionless  on  the  watch  for  their  prey,  and  on  its 
appearance  to  dart  upon  it,  seize  it  as  they  fly  or  dive,  and 
return  to  a  perch  where  it  may  be  conveniently  swallowed. 
But  some  species,  and  especially  that  which  is  the  type  of 
the  Family,  are  not  always  content  to  await  at  rest  their 
victim's  showing  itself.  They  will  hover  like  a  Hawk  over 
the  waters  that  conceal  it,  and,  in  the  manner  already 
described,  precipitate  themselves  upon  it.  This  is  parti- 
cularly the  way  with  those  that  are  fishers  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name  ;  but  no  inconsiderable  number  live  almost  entirely 
in  forests,  feeding  on  insects,  while  reptiles  furnish  the 
chief  sustenance  of  others.  The  last  is  characteristic  of  at 
least  one  Australian  form,  which  manages  to  thrive  in  the 
driest  districts  of  that  country,  where  not  a  drop  of  water 
is  to  be  found  for  miles,  aud  the  air  is  at  times  heated  to  a 
degree  that  is  insupportable  by  most  animals.  The  limits 
of  this  article  forbid  an  entrance  upon  details  of  much 
interest,  but  the  Belted  Kingfisher  of  North  America, 
Ceryle  alcyon,  is  too  characteristic  a  bird  of  that  country 
to  be  passed  in  silence,  though  its  habits  greatly  resemble 
those  of  the  European  species  before  described ;  and  the 
so-called  "  Laughing  Jackass  "  of  New  South  Wales  and 
South  Australia,  Dacelo  gigas — with  its  kindred  forms,  1). 
leaclii,  D.  cervina,  and  D.  occidcntalis,  from  other  parts  of 
the  country — likewise  requires  special  notice.  Attention 
must  also  be  called  to  the  speculations  of  Mr  Sharpe  (op. 
cit.,  pp.  xliv. -xlvii.)  on  the  genetic  affinity  of  the  various 
forms  of  Alcedinidx,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  hitherto 
no  light  has  been  shed  by  palaeontologists  on  this  interesting 
subject,  for  the  only  fossil  referred  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Family  is  the  Halcyomis  toliapicus  of  Professor  Owen 
(Br.  Foss.  Mamm.  and  Birds,  p.  554)  from  the  Eocene  of 
Sheppey — the  very  specimen  said  to  have  been  previously 
placed  byKoniff  (Icon.  foss.  sectiles,  fig.  153)  in  the  genus 
T.arus.  (a.  >*.) 

KINGLET,  a  name  applied  in  many  books  to  the  bird 
called  by  Linnaeus  Motacilla  rcgulus,  and  by  most  moderr. 
ornithologists  Regulus  cristaius,  the  Golden-crested  or 
Golden-crowned  Wren  of  ordinary  persons.  This  species 
is  the  type  of  a  small  group  which  has  been  geuerally 
placed  among  the  Sylviidx  or  true  Warblers,  but  by  certain 
systematists  it  is  referred  to  the  Titmouse-Family,  Paridse. 
That  the  Kinglets  possess  many  of  tho  habits  and  actions 
of  the  latter  is  undeniable,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  are 
not  known  to  differ  in  any  important  points  of  organization 
or  appearance  from  the  former — the  chief  distinction  being 
that  the  nostril  is  covered  by  a  single  bristly  feather 
directed  forwards.  The  >2 olden-crested  Wrcu  is  the 
smallest  of  British  birds,  its  whole  length  being  about  3 
inches  and  a  half,  and  its  wing  measuring  only  2  inches 
from  the  carpal  joint.  Generally  of  an  olive"-green  colour, 
the  top  of  its  head  is  bright  yellow,  deepening  into  orange, 
and  bounded  on  either  side  by  a  black  line,  while  the  wing 

'Cf.  Wallace,  Gcoy.  Dislr.  Animals,  ii.  p.  315. 
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covert3  are  dull  black,  and  souse  cf  them  tipped  with  white, 
forming  a  somewhat  conspicuous  bar.  The  cock  has  a  plea- 
sant but  weak  song.  The  nest  is  a  beautiful  object,  thickly 
felted  of  the  softest  moss,  wool,  and  spiders'  webs,  liued 
with  feathers,  and  usually  built  under  and  near  the  end  of 
the  branch  of  a  yew,  fir,  or  cedar,  supported  by  the  inter- 
weaving of  two  or  three  laterally  diverging  and  pendeut 
twigs,  and  sheltered  by  the  rest.  The  eggs  are  from  six  to 
ten  in  number,  of  a  dull  white  sometimes  finely  freckled 
■with  reddish-brown.'  The  species  is  particularly  social, 
living  for  the  most  of  the  year  in  family-parties,  and  often 
joining  bands  of  any  species  of  Titmouse  in  a  common 
search  for  food.  Though  to  be  met  with  in  Britain  at  all 
seasons,  the  bird  in  autumn  visits  the  east  coast  in  enormous 
flocks,  apparently  emigrants  from  Scandinavia,  while 
hundreds  perish  in  crossing  the  North  Sea,  where  they  are 
well  known  to  the  fishermen  as  "  Woodcock's  Pilots."  A 
second  and  more  local  European  species  is  the  Fire-crested 
Wren,  R.  ignicapillus,  easily  recognizable  by  the  black 
streak  on  each  side  of  the  head,  before  and  behind  the  eye, 
as  well  as  by  the  deeper  colour  of  its  crown.  A  third 
species,  R.  maderensis,  inhabits  the  Madeiras,  to  which  it 
is  peculiar  :  and  examples  from  the  Himalayas  and  Japan 
have  been  differentiated  as  R.  kimalayensis  and  R.japonicus. 
North  America  has  two  well-known  species,  R.  satrapa, 
very  like  the  European  R.  ignicapillus,  and  the  Ruby- 
crowned  Wren,  R.  calendula,  which  is  remarkable  for  a 
loud  song  that  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  Canary-bird 
or  a  Sky-lark,  and  for  having  the  characteristic  nasal  feather 
in  a  rudimentary  or  aborted  condition.  Under  the  name 
of  R.  modestits,  or  "Dalmatian  Eegulus"  of  many  English 
authors,  two  very  distinct  species  are  now  known  to  have 
fceen  confounded,  both  belonging  really  to  the  group  of 
AVillow- Wrens,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  Regnlus. 
One,  which  has  occurred  in  Britain,  is  the  Motacilla  super- 
■ciliosa  of  old  or  Phylloscopus  supcrciliosus  of  modern 
authors,  and  is  a  native  of  northern  Asia,  visiting  Europe 
nearly  every  year,  and  the  other,  also  of  Asiatic  origin,  is 
the  Motacilla  or  Phylloscopus  proregulus.  (a.  n.  ) 

KINGS,  The  First  and  Second  Books  of,  which  form 
the  last  part  of  the  series  of  Old  Testament  histories  known 
as  the  Earlier  Prophets,  were  originally  reckoned  as  a  single 
took  (Josephus  ;  Orig.  ap.  Eus.,  II.  E.,  vi.  25  ;  Peshito  ; 
Talmud),  though  modern  Hebrew  Bibles  follow  the  biparti- 
tion  which  we  have  derived  from  the  Septuagint.  In  that 
version  they  are  called  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  king- 
doms (PcuriXaCiv),  the  first  and  second  being  our  books  of 
SamueL  The  division  into  two  books  is  not  felicitous,  and 
even  the  old  Hebrew  separation  between  Kings  and  Samuel 
must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  history  from  the  birth 
of  Samuel  to  the  exile  was  treated  by  two  distinct  authors 
in  independent  volumes.  We  cannot  speak  of  the  author 
of  Kings  or  Samuel,  but  only  of  an  editor  or  successive 
editors  whose  main  work  was  to  arrange  in  a  continuous 
form  extracts  or  abstracts  from  earlier  books.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  chronological  scheme  and  of  a  series  of  editorial 
•comments  and  additions,  chiefly  designed  to  enforce  the 
religious  meaning  of  the  history,  gives  a  kind  of  unity  to 
the  book  of  Kings  as  we  now  read  it ;  but  beneath  this  we 
can  still  distinguish  a  variety  of  documents,  which,  though 
sometimes  mutilated  in  the  process  of  piecing  them  together, 
retain  sufficient  individuality  of  style  and  colour  to  prove 
their  original  independence.  Of  these  documents  one  of 
the-Jbest  defined  is  the  vivid  and  exact  picture  of  David's 
court  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  ix.-xx.),  of  which  the  first  two 
chapters  of  1  Kings  are  manifestly  an  integral  part1  As 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  editor  of  the 

1  Se.-  thii  rrt'ved  in  ilctatl.  Wi-lllHinscu-Blcek.  £i«'..  §  ]H.  The 
verse9  1  King*  ii.  1-12  have  no  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  chapter. 
And  are  duo  to  a  later  hand. 


history  of  David  closed  his  work  abruptly  before  the  death 
of  the  king,  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a  valuable* 
memoir  which  lay  before  him,  this  observation  leads  U3 
to  conclude  that  the  bonks  of  Samuel  and  Kings  are  not 
independent  histories.  They  have  at  least  one  source 
in  common,  and  a  single  editorial  hand  was  at  work 
on  both.  But  the  division  which  makes  the  commence- 
ment of  Solomon's  reign  the  beginning  of  a  new  book  is 
certainly  ancient;  it  must  be  older  than  the  insertion  of 
the  appendix  2  Sam.  xxi.-xxiv.,  which  now  breaks  the 
continuity  of  the  original  history  of  David's  court.  From 
an  historical  point  of  view  the  division  is  very  convenient. 
The  subject  of  the  book  of  Samuel  is  the  creation  of  a 
united  Israel  by  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David.  Under  Solomon 
the  creative  impulse  has  already  died  away  ;  the  kingship 
is  divorced  from  the  sympathies  of  the  nation ;  and  the 
•way  is  prepared  for  the  formation  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Ephraim  and  Judah,  the  fortunes  of  which  up  to  their 
extinction  by  the  great  empires  of  the  East  form  the  main 
subject  of  the  book  of  Kings.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  editor  who  made  the  division  had  another  reason 
for  disconnecting  Solomon  from  David  and  treating  his 
reign  as  a  new  departure.  The  most  notable  feature  in 
the  extant  redaction  of  the  book  is  the  strong  interest, 
shown  in  the  Deuteronomic  "  Law  of  Moses,"  and  especially 
in  the  centralization  of  worship  in  the  temple  on  Zion  as 
prescribed  in  Deuteronomy  and  enforced  by  Josiah.  This 
interest  did  not  exist  in  ancient  Israel,  and  is  quite  foreign 
to  the  older  memoirs  incorporated  in  the  book  ;  amidst  the 
great  variety  in  style  and  manner  which  marks  the  several 
parts  of  the  history  it  is  always  expressed  in  the  same 
stereotyped  phrases  and  unvarying  style :  in  brief,  it  belongs 
to  the  editorial  comments,  not  to  the  original  sources  of 
the  history.  To  the  Deuteronomistic  editor,  then,  the 
foundation  of  the  temple,  which  is  treated  as  the  central 
evertt  of  Solomon's  reign,  is  a  religious  epoch  of  prime 
importance  (see  especially  his  remarks  in  1  Kings  iii.  2 
sg.),  and  on  this  ground  alone  he  would  naturally  make 
Solomon's  reign  commence  a  new  book — the  history  of 
Israel  under  the  one  true  sanctuary.2 

When  we  say  in  general  that  the  book  of  Kings  wa3 
thrown  into  its  present  form  by  a  Deuteronomistic  redactor 
we  do  not  affirm  that  he  was  the  first  who  digested  the 
sources  of  the  history  into  a  continuous  work.  Indeed  the 
selection  of  materials,  especially  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
narrative,  has  been  thought  to  point  to  an  opposite  conclu- 
sion. Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  must  we  ascribe  absolute 
finality  to  his  work.  He  gave  the  book  a  definite  shape 
and  character,  but  the  recognized  methods  of  Hebrew 
literature  left  it  open  to  additions  and  modifications  by 
later  hands.  Even  the  redaction  in  the  spirit  of  Deutero- 
nomy seems  itself  to  have  had  more  than  one  stage,  as 
Ewald  and  other  critics  recognize.  The  book  was  not 
closed  till  far  on  in  the  exile,  after  the  death  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  Jehoiachin  (2  Kings  xxv.  27  s<-y.) ;  and  the  fall 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  is  presupposed  in  such  passages 
as  2  Kings  xvii.  19,  20,  xxiii.  2G,  27.  But  these  passages 
are  mere  interjected  remarks,  which  seem  to  be  added  to 
adapt  the  context  to  the  situation  of  the  Jews  in  captivity. 
The  main  redaction,  though  subsequent  to  the  reformation 
of  Josiah,  which  forms  the  standard  with  which  all  previous 
kings  are  compared  ("  the  high  places  were  not  removed  "), 
does  not  point  to  the  time  of  the  captivity.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  words  "unto  this  day,"  2  Kings  viii.  22, 
xiv.  7,  xvi.  6,  are  part  of  the  "  epitome  "  composed  by  tho 
main  redactor  (see  below),  and  imply  that  he  wrote  before 
the  destruction  of  the  Judxan  6tate. 

2  Willi  tljU  it  X2Trr<  that  0,':  IttifT  appendix  2  Mjn.  XXI  -xxiv.  ilu** 
not  v....,(1  |olm\e  |»iv*«l  iiwh  r  ti.e  Laud  of  the  Deutuuuoiuic  n.da':lnn. 
bee  Welllaaacu-Itleek,  §  131. 
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Even  the  second  redaction  did  not  absolutely  fix  a  single 
authoritative  recension  of  the  book,  as  appears  in  detail  by 
comparison  of  the  LXX,  version  with  the  Hebrew  text. 

The  LXX.  of  Kings  is  not  a  corrupt  reproduction  of  the  Hebrew 
rcceptus,  but  represents  another  recension  of  the  text.  Neither  re- 
cension can  claim  absolute  superiority.  The  delects  of  the  LXX.  lie 
ou  the  surface,  and  are  greatly  aggravated  by  the  condition  of  the 
Creek  text,  which  has  suffered  much  in  transmission,  and  particu- 
larly has  in  many  places  been  corrected  after  the  later  Greek  ver- 
sions that  express  the  Hebrew  rcceptus  of  the  2d  century  of  our  era. 
!et  the  LXX.  not  only  preserves  many  good  readings  in  detail,  but 
throws  much  light  on  the  long-continued  process  of  redaction  at  the 
h  ind  of  successive  editors  or  copyists  of  which  the  extant  Hebrew 
of  Kings  is  the  outcome.  Even  the  false  readings  of  the  Greek  are 
instructive,  for  both  recensions  were  exposed  to  corrupting  influences 
of  precisely  the  same  kind.  The  following  examples  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  tieatineut  through  which  tho  b'»ok  has  passed. 

1.  .Minor  detached  notices  buch  as  we  should  put  in  footnotes  or 
nppeudiccs  arc  inserted  so  as  to  disturb  the  natural  context.  Thus 
1  ICin^s  iv.  27  (Heb.,  v,  7)  must  be  taken  continuously  with  iv.  19, 
and  so  the  LXX,  actually  reads.  In  like  manner  the  LXX.  omits 
1  Kings  vi.  11-14,  which  breaks  the  context  of  the  description  of  the 
temple.  Again,  in  the  LXX.,  1  Kings  ix.  26  follows  on  ver.  14,  so 
tint  Solomon's  dealings  with  Hiram  are  continuously  recorded. 
The  notices  intervening  in  vers.  15-25  (in  a  very  unnatural  order) 
belong  to  a  class  of  floating  notes  about  Solomon  and  his  kingdom 
which  scorn  to  have  got  stranded  almost  by  chance  at  different 
points  in  the  two  recensions. 

2.  There  are  direct  or  indirect  indications  of  transpositions  and 
insertions  on  a  larger  scale.  Thus  in  the  LXX.  the  history  of 
Kaboth  (1  Kings  xxi.)  precedes  chap.  xx.  And  in  fact  chaps,  xx. 
and  xxii.  are  parts  of  one  narrative,  obviously  quite  distinct  from  the 
history  of  Elijah.  Ag.iin  the  story  of  Abijah's  sickness  and  Ahijah's 
prophecy  (1  Kings  xtv.)  is  not  found  in  the  LXX.,1  but  another  ver- 
sion of  the  same  narrative  appears  at  xii.  24,  in  which  there  is  no 
reference  to  a  previous  promise  to  Jeroboam  through  Ahijah,  but  the 
prophet  is  introduced  as  a  new  character.  This  version,  which  places 
the  prophecy  of  the  -destruction  of  Jeroboam's  house  between  his 
return  from  Egypt  and  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  is  no  doubt  a 
mere  legend,  but  it  goes  to  prove  that  there  was  once  a  version  of  the 
history  of  Jeroboam  in  which  chap.  xi.  29-39  had  no  place.  In 
truth,  after  xi.  26-28  there  must  once  have  stood  some  account  of 
a  rebellion  in  which  Jeroboam  "  lifted  up  his  hand  "  against  King 
Solomon.  To  such  an  account,  not  to  the  incident  of  Ahijah 
and  the  cloak  related  in  vers.  29-39,  ver.  40  is  the  natural 
seipicl.  Thus  all  that  is  related  of  Ahijah  falls  under  suspicion  of 
being  foreign  to  the  original  history,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  a 
passage  peculiar  to  the  LXX.  the  incident  of  the  tearing  of  the 
cloak  is  related  of  Shemaiah  and  placed  at  the  convention  at 
Shechem,  showing  how  much  fluctuation  there  was  in  the 
tradition. 

These  instauces  show  that  there  was  a  certain  want  of 
definiteness  about  the  redaction.  The  mass  of  disjointed  materials, 
not  always  freo  from  inconsistencies,  which  lay  before  the  editor  in 
separate  documents  or  in  excerpts  already  partially  arranged  by  an 
earlier  hand,  could  not  have  been  reduced  to  real  unity  without  criti- 
cal sifting,  and  an  entiro  recasting  of  the  narrative  in  a  way  foreign  to 
the  ideas  and  literary  habits  of  the  Hebrews.  The  unity  which  the 
elitor  aimed  at  was  limited  to  chronological  continuity  in  the 
events  recorded  and  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  the 
religious  meaning  of  the  narrative.  Even  this  could  not  be  per- 
fectly attained  under  tho  circumstances,  and  the '  iks  of  the  history 
were  not  firmly  enough  rivetted  to  prevent  disarrangement  or  re- 
arrangement of  details  by  later  scribes. 

3.  The  continued  efforts  of  successive  redactors  can  De  traced 
in  the  chronology  of  the  book.  The  chronological  method  of  tho 
narrative  nppears  mo;t  clearly  in  the  history  alter  Solomon,  where 
the  events  of  each  king's  reign  are  thrown  into  a  kind  of  stereotyped 
frame  work  on  this  type:  —  "  In  the  twentieth  year  of  Jeroboam,  king 
of  Isrnel,  Asa  began  to  reign  over  Judah,  and.  reigned  in  Jerusalem 
forty-one  years.'"  -  .  .  "In  the  third  year  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah, 
liaasha  began  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Tirzah  twenty-four  years."  The 
history  moves  between  Judah  ami  Israel  according  to  the  date  of 
rich  accession ;  ns  soon  as  a  new  king  has  been  introduced  everything 
that  happened  in  hisi  reign  is  discussed,  and  wound  up  by  another 
stereotyped  formula  as  to  the  death  and  burial  of  the  sovereign  ;  and 
to  this  me:hanical  arrangement  tho  natural  connexion  of  events  is 
often  sacrificed.  In  this  schema  the  elaborate  synchronisms  between 
contemporary  monarchs  of  the  north  and  south  give  an  aspect  of 
tpva Imprecision  to  the  chronology.  But  in  reality  the  data  for  Judah 
and  Israel  do  not  ngree.and  We  1  Ilia u sen,  following  Ewald,  has  shown 
that  tho  synchronisms  were  not  in  the  sources,  but  wero  calculated 
from  the  list  of  the  years  of  each  king  (Jakrb.  f.  D.  TkcoL,  1875). 

1  In  the  Alex,  aud  other  M3S.  it  is  added  from  the  version  of 
A'piila, 


It  appears  further  that  these  latter  data  are  not'  all  derived  from 
historical  tradition,  but  are  in  part  due  to  conjectural  subdivision 
of  the  cycle  4S0  (twelve  generations  of  forty  years)  which  appears  in 
1  Kings  vi.  1  as  the  period  from  the  Exodus  to  the  foundation  of  the 
temple,  and  according  to  the  Judaean  list  of  kiDgs  as  the  period 
from  the  foundation  of  the  temple  to  the  end  of  the  captivity  (536 
B.C.).*  In  the  early  part  of  the  Judsean  history  the  first  dates  not 
accessions  are  connected  with  the  temple,  and  apparently  derived 
from  temple  records.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  twenty- 
third,  year  of  Joash,  which  the  chronological  scheme  makes  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-first  year  of  the  temple,  trisecting  the  foul 
hundred  and  eighty  years  cycle.  Other  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  bring  us  to  the  death  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  last  third  of  the 
cycle  begins  with  the  accession  of  Manasseh,  whose  sins  are  treated 
as  the  decisive  cause  of  the  exile.  Within  these  limits  a  few  dates 
were  given  by  the  sources  ;  the  rest,  as  can  easily  be  shown,  wero 
filled  in  with  reference  to  a  unit  of  forty  years.3  Again  the  duration 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  according  to  the  northern  lists,  was  two 
hundred  and  forty  completed  years,  viz.,  eighty  years  before  the 
first  expedition  of  Benhadad,  eighty  years  of  Syrian  wars,  forty  of 
prosperity  under  the  victori^i]*;  Jeroboam  1 1.,- whose  first  year  belong* 
to  the  period  of  war,  and  forty  years  of  decline.  The  trisections  in 
each  case  and  the  round  numbers  of  480  and  240  point  strongly  to 
a  systematization  of  the  chronology  on  the  basis  of  a  small  number 
of  given  dates,  and  the  proof  that  it  is  so  is  completed  when  we  learn 
from  the  exactly  kept  lists  of  Assyrian  chronology  that  the  siege  of 
Samaria  fell  in  722,  whereas  the  system  dates  the  captivity  from 
737(535  +  480-37-241) 

The  key  to  the  chronology  is  1  Kings  vi.  1,  which,  as  Wellhausen 
has  shown,  was  not  found  in  the  original  LXX.,  and  contains  inter- 
nal evidence  of  post-Babylonian  i«rte.  In  fact  the  system  as  a  whole 
is  necessarily  later  than  535  B.C.,  the  fixed  point  from  which  it 
counts  back. 

4.  Another  aspect  in  the  redaction  may  be  called  theological. 
Its  characteristic  is  the  application  to  the  old  history  of  a  standard 
belonging  to  later  developments  of  the  Old  Testament  religion. 
Thus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  redactor  in  1  Kings  in.  regards 
worship  in  high  places  as  sinful  after  the  building  of  the  temple, 
though  he  knows  that  the  best  kings  before  Hezekiah  made  no 
attempt  to  suppress  these  shrines.  So  too  his  unfavourable  judg- 
ment on  the  wr.ole  religion  of  the  northern  kingdom  was  manifestly 
not  shared  by  Elijah  and  Elisha,  nor  by  the  original  narrator  of  the 
history  of  these  prophets.  This  feature  in  the  redaction  displays 
itself,  not  only  in  occasional  comments  orhomileticai  excursuses,  bnt 
in  that  part  of  the  narrative  in  which  all  ancient  historians  allowed 
themselves  free  scope  for  the  development  of  their  reflexions — the 
speeches  placed  in  the  mouths  of  actors  in  the  history.  Here  also 
there  is  textual  evidence  that  the  theological  element  is  somewhat 
loosely  attached  to  the  earlier  narrative,  and  underwent  successive 
additions.  We  have  seen.that  the  LXX.  .omits  1  Kings  vi.  11-14, 
and  that  both  prophecies  of  Ahijah  belong  to  the  least  certain  part 
of  the  textual  tradition.  So  too  an  indication  that  the  long  prayer 
of  Solomon,  1  Kings  viii.  14-53,  the  Deutcronomic  colour  of  which 
is  recognized  by  all  critics,  did  not  stand  m  the  oldest  account  of  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  is  preserved  in  the  fact  Uiat  the  ancient  frag- 
ment, vers.  12,  13,  which  in  the  Hebrew  text  is  imperfect,  appears 
in  the  LXX.  after  ver.  53  in  completer  form  and  with  a  reference  to 
the  book  of  Jashar  as  source  {(3i&\tov  tt)?  ^•5fjs  =  -|,t;,n  "IDD  =  12D 
IC^n).  The  redactional  insertion  displaced  it  in  one  recension  and 
led  to  its  mutilation  in  the  other.  The  older  parts  of  this  chapter 
have  also  been  retouched  in  conformity  with  later  (even  post-exile) 
ritual  and  law.  The  Levites  who  appear  at  ver.  4  in  contrast  to  the 
priests,  in  a  way  unknown  to  the  pre-exile  history,  are  -not  named 
in  the  LXX.,  and  the  post-exile  "congregation  "  ('edah)  at  ver.  5  is 
also  wanting.  The  processes  illustrated  by  these  examples  were 
doubtless  at  work  in  many  plates  where  external  ovidence  fails  us, 
and  may  often  be  detected  by  a  careful  use  of  intsnvl  evidence 
alone.  See  especially  Wellhausen's  detailed  analysis  in  the  last 
edition  of  Bleek's  Einlcitung. 

To  gain  an  exacter  idea  of  tho  main  redaction  of  Kings 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  original  sources,  we  may  divide 
the  hi6tory  into  three  sections  : — (1)  the  conclusion  of  the 
"  court  history,"  1  Kings  i.  ii.,  the  further  consideration  of 
which  belongs  to  the  criticism  of  Samuel  (q.v.);  (2)  Solomon, 
1  Kings  iii.-xi. ;  (3)  the  kingdoms  of  Ephraim  and  Judah. 
For  (2)  the  main  source,  as  we  learn  from  1  Kings  xi.  41, 
was  a  book  called  Acts  of  Solomon.  This  work  can  hardly 
have  been  a  regular  chronicle,  for  the  history  founded  on 
it  contains  no  continuous  narrative.  ,  All  that  is  related  of 
Solomon's  reign  is  grouped  round  the  description  of  the 

2  Compare  Krey's  investigations  in  Z.  f.  w.  Th.t  1877,  p.  404  sq. 

3  See  the  details  in  an  article  by  W.  R.  Smith,  Journal  of  Philology  t 
vol.  x.  No.  20. 
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royal  buildings,  particularly  of  the  temple,  and  the  account 
of  the  dedication  of  the  house  (chaps,  vi.  -ix.  9) ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  latter  account  is  either  due  to -the 
(redactor  or  largely  rewritten.  The  whole  section  is  descrip- 
tive rather  than  narrative,  and  the  accurate  details  might 
have  been  got  by  actual  observation  of  the  temple  at  a 
date  long  subsequent  to  Solomon.  In  fact,  they  are  not 
all  due  to  a  single  hand.  Thus  we  can  still  reconstruct  a 
shorter  text  of  vi.  17-21,  which  says  only  that  "  the  house 
before  the  oracle  was"  forty  cubits  long,  and  the  oracle  in 
the  midst  of  the  house  within  where  the  ark  of  Jehovah's 
covenant  was  to  be  placed  was  twenty  cubits  in  length, 
breadth,  and  height ;  and  he  overlaid  it  with  gold  and  made 
an  altar  of  cedar  [the  table  of  shewbread]  before  the  oracle 
and  overlaid  it  with  gold."  The  original  author  used  the 
book  of  Jashar  for  the  account  of  the  dedication,  and  had 
access  to  some  exact  particulars  as  to  dates,  the  artist  Hiram, 
<fec,  which  may  have  been  contained  in  the  temple  re- 
cords. The  immediate  environment  of  this  section,  if  we  set 
aside  the  floating  elements  in  chap.  ix.  already  referred  to, 
is  occupied  with  Solomon's  dealings  with  King  Hiram,  who 
aided  him  in  his  architectural  schemes  and  in  the  com- 
mercial enterprises  which  procured  the  funds  for  such  costly 
works  (chap.  v.  [fieb.,  v.  15-32]  and  ch.  ix.  10  sq.).  On 
each  side  of  this  context  lies  a  complex  of  various  narra- 
tives and  notices  illustrating  Solomon's  wisdom  and  great- 
ness, but  also,  in  chap,  xi.,  his  weakness  and  the  incipient 
decay  of  his  kingdom.  It  is  evident  that  the  rise  of  the 
adversaries  who,  according  to  xi.  25,  troubled  Solomon 
through  all  his  reign  cannot  originally  have  been  related  as 
the  punishment  of  the  sins  of  his  old  age.  The  pragmatism 
as  usual  belongs  to  the  redactor  (xi.  4).  We  have  seen  that 
there  was  once  another  version  of  the  history  of  Jeroboam. 

In  the  history  of  the  divided  kingdom  the  redactor,  as 
we  have  seen,  follows  a  fixed  scheme  determined  by  the 
order  of  accessions,  and  gives  a  short  epitome  of  the  chief 
facts  about  each  king,  with  an  estimate  of  his  religious 
character,  which  for  the  schismatic  north  is  always 
unfavourable.  The  epitome,  as  the  religious  standpoint 
shows,  belongs  to  the  same  hand  throughout,  i.e.,  to  the 
Deuteronomistic  redactor;  but  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to 
Judah  is  plainly  based  on  good  written  sources,  which  from 
the  nature  of  the  particulars  recorded  may  be  identified  with 
the  book  of  Royal  Chronicles  referred  to  tinder  each  reign, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  digest  of  official  notices. 

A  similar  chronicle  is  named  for  the  kings  of  Israel,  but 
if  it  actually  lay  before  the  editor  he  at  least  did  not  make 
such  excerpts  from  it  as  we  find  in  the  Judaean  history,  for 
the  epitome  for  Ephraim  is  very  bare  of  concrete  details. 
Besides  the  epitome,  however,  and  the  short  excerpts  from 
the  Judsan  chronicles  which  go  with  it,  the  history  includes 
a  variety  of  longer  narratives,  which  alike  in  their  subject- 
matter  and  their  treatment  are  plainly  distinct  from  the 
somewhat  dry  bones  of  the  official  records.  The  northern 
narratives  are  all  distinguished  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
by  the  prominence  assigned  to  prophets.  In  the  southern 
kingdom  we  hear  less  of  the  prophets,  with  the  great 
exception  of  Isaiah ;  but  the  temple  occupies  a  very  pro- 
minent place. 

The  history  of  the  man  of  God  from  Judah  (1  Kings  xiii.) 
is  indubitably  of  Judiean  origin.  Its  attitude  to  the  altar 
at  Bethel — the  golden  calf  does  not  appear  as  the  ground 
of  offence — is  not  only  diverse  from  that  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  but  even   from   that  of  Hosea.1     The  other  nar- 

1  The  expression  "  cities  of  Samaria  "  (ver.  32)  reappears  only  after 
the  deportation  of  Ephraim  (2  Kings  xvii.  24,  20),  and  6eeras  to  have 
come  in  here  from  2  Kings  xxiii.  19.  Even  in  that  passage  the  last 
clause  of  ver.  18,  which  alone  refers  to,  details  of  the^history  oj 
1  Kittgs  xiii.,  is  clearly  erroneons  ;  the  old  prophet  did  not  come  from 
Samaria.  Another  and  later  Jewish  prophet  (orfllold  the  fall  of  the 
altar  of  Bethel,  viz.,  Amos  of  Tekaa. 


ratives  that  deal  with  the  history  of  Ephraim  are  all  by 
northern  authors  (see,  for  example,  1  Kings  xix.  3 ;  2 
Kings  ix.  6),  and  have  their  centre  in  the  events  of  tne 
Syrian  wars  and  the  persons  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  But 
they  are  not  all  of  one  origin,  as  appears  most  clearly  by 
comparing  the  account  of  the  death  of  Naboth  in  the  his- 
tory of  Elijah,  1  Kings  xxi.,  and  the  history  of  Elisha  and 
Jehu,  2  Kings  ix.  In  the  latter  narrative  Naboth's  "  field" 
lies  a  little  way  from  Jezreel,  in  the  former  it  is  close  to 
Ahab's  palace  {query,  in  Samaria  % — see  ver.  18  and  variants 
of  LXX.  in  ver.  1),  and  is  described  as  a  vineyard.  The 
"burden"  quoted  by  Jehu  is  not  in  the  words  of  1  Kings 
xxi.,  and  mentions  the  additional  fact  that  Naboth's  sons 
were  killed.2  In  other  words,  the  history  of  Jehu  pre- 
supposes events  recorded  in  the  extant  accounts  of  Elijah, 
but  not  these  accounts  themselves.  And  the  narrative  in 
2  Kings  seems  to  be  the  more  accurate  ;  it  contains  precise 
details  lacking  in  the  other. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  1  Kings  xxi.  belongs  to  the  same 
history  of  Elijah  with  chaps,  xvii.-xix.  The  figure  of  the 
prophet  is  displayed  in  the  same  weird  grandeur,  and  his 
words  (omitting  the  addition  already  noted  in  verses  20b 
sq.)  have  the  same  original  and  impressive  force.  That 
history,  a  work  of  the  highest  literary  art,  has  come  down 
to  us  as  a  fragment.  For  in  1  Kings  xix.  15  Elijah  is 
commanded  to  take  the  desert  route  to  Damascus,  i.e.,  the 
ronte  east  of  the  Jordan.  He  could  not,  therefore,  reach 
Abel  Meholah  in  the  Jordan  valley,  near  Bethshean,  when 
he  "departed  thence"  (ver.  19),  if  "thence"  means  from 
Horeb.  The  journey  to  Damascus,  the  anointing  of  Hazael 
and  Jehu,  must  once  have  intervened  ;  but  they  have  been 
omitted  because  another  account  ascribed  these  acts  to 
Elisha  (2  Kings  viii.  ix.).  Now  there  is  no  question  that 
we  possess  an  accurate  historical  account  of  the  anointing 
of  Jehu.  Elisha,  long  in  opposition  to  the  reigning 
dynasty  (2  Kings  iii.),  and  always  keeping  alive  the 
remembrance  of  the  murder  of  Naboth  and  his  sons  (vi. 
32),  waited  his  moment  to  effect  a  revolution.  It  is  true 
that  the  prime  impulse  in  this  revolution  came  from  Elijah  ; 
but,  when  the  history  in  1  Kings  represents  Elijah  as  per- 
sonally commissioned  to  inaugurate  it  by  anointing  Jehu 
and  Hazael  as  well  as  Elisha,  we  see  that  the  author's 
design  is  to  gather  up  the  whole  contest  between  Jehovah 
and  Baal  in  an  ideal  picture  of  Elijah  and  his  work.  In 
doing  this  he  also  places  Ahab  in  a  different  light  from 
that  in  which  he  appears  in  the  other  extant  histories. 
Had  we  only  his  account  we  might  suppose  that  Ahab 
had  altogether  rejected  Jehovah  and  aimed  at  introducing 
a  new  national  worship.  But,  in  fact,  we  learn  from  the 
other  records  that,  while  like  Solomon  before  him  he  gave 
countenance  to  his  wife's  religion,  Ahab  stilL  regarded 
Jehovah  as  the  God  of  Israel,  consulted  His  prophets,  anTl 
gave  to  bis  sons  names  expressive  of  devotion  to  the  old 
faith.  The  ideal  delineation  of  Elijah  conveys  a  vivid 
picture  of  his  imposing  personality  and  permanent 
influence ;  but  it  records  the  impression  he  left  behind 
him  rather  than  the  literal  details  of  his  life,  and  is  no 
doubt  of  younger  date  '.ban  the  more  photographic  picture 
of  the  accession  of  Jehu,  though  prior  to  the  rise  of  the 
new  prophecy  under  Amos  and  Hosea.3 


2  The  standing  phrases  common  to  1  Kings  xxi.  20b  sq.,  2  Kings 
ix.  7-10a,  belong  to  the  redaction,  as  is  plain  in  the  latter  case  from 
ix.  3. 

3  Some  expressions  that  point  to  a  later  date  are  certainly  added-  by 
another  hand,  e.g.,  the  last  part  of  xviii.  18.  In  old  Israel,  up  to  the 
time  of  Hosea,  the  Baalim  (pU  are  the  golden  calves;  which  have  no 
place  in  this  context.  A  late  insertion  also  in  the  de6nition  of  time 
by  the  6tated  oblation  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  xviii.  29,  36.  At  ver. 
36  this  is  lacking  in  the  LXX.  ;  at  ver.  29  the  longer  insertion  of  the 
LXX.  reveals  the  motive  for  the  interpolation,  viz.,  to  assimilate  Elijah's 
sacrifice  to  the  legal  service.     The  true  text  says  that,  when  noon  »«l 
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The  episode  of  Elijah  and  Ahaziah,  2  Kings  i.,  is 
certainly  by  a  different  hand,  as  is  seen  even  from  the  new 
feature  of  revelation  through  an  angel;  and  the  ascension 
of  Elijah,  2  Kings  ii.,  is  related  as  the  introduction  to  the 
prophetic  work  of  Elisha. 

The  narratives  about  Elisha  are  not  all  by  one  hand  ; 
for  example,  iv.  1-7  is  separated  from  the  immediately 
subsequent  history  by  a  sharply  marked  grammatical 
peculiarity  (the  suffix  '3) ;  moreover,  the  order  is  not 
chronological,  for  vi.  24  cannot  be  the  sequel  to  vi.  23 ; 
and  in  general  those  narratives  in  which  the  prophet 
appears  as  on  friendly  terms  with  the  king,  and  possessed 
of  influence  at  court  {e.g.,  iv.  13,  vi.  9,  vi.  21  compared 
with  xiii.  14),  plainly  belong  to  the  time  of  Jehu's  dynasty, 
though  they  are  related  before  the  fall  of  the  house  of 
Omri.  In  this  disorder  we  can  distinguish  portions  of  an 
historical  narrative  which  speaks  of  Elisha  in  connexion 
with  events  of  public  interest,  without  making  him  the 
central  figure,  and  a  series  of  anecdotes  of  properly 
biographical  character.  The  historical  narrative  embraced 
2  Kings  iii.,  vi.  24-vii.  20,  ix.  1-x.  28,  in  fact,  the  whole 
account  of  the  reign  of  Joram  and  the  revolution  under 
Jehu  ;  an  i,  as  2  Kings  iii.  has  much  affinity  to  the  history 
of  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat  in  1  Kings  xxii.,  we  may  add 
the  earlier  history  of  the  Syrian  wars  (1  Kings  xx.,  xxii.) 
to  the  series.  The  evidence  of  style  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
assign  all  these  chapters  to  a  single  hand  (for  example, 
331  is  a  single  chariot  in  the  history  of  Jehu,  but  in  1 
Kings  xx.  a  collective,  the  single  chariot  being  H331D) ; 
but  they  are  all  full  of  fresh  detail  and  vivid  description, 
and  their  sympathy  with  the  prophets  of  the  opposition, 
Micaiah  and  Elisha,  and  with  the  king  of  Judah,  who  takes 
the  prophets'  part,  does  not  exclude  a  genuine  interest  in 
Ahab  and  Joram,  who  are  painted  in  very  human  colours, 
and  excite  our  pity  and  respect.  To  the  historian  these 
chapters  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  northern  history ; 
and  the  most  surprising  details  have  received  striking 
verification  from  modern  research.  The  stone  of  Mesha 
supplies  details  to  2  Kings  iii.  5  ;  the  method  of  obtaining 
water  suggested  by  Elisha -(iii.  16,  17)  is  that  which  still 
gives  its  name  to  W.  el-HasA  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (see  Wetzstein  in  Delitzsch,  Gen.,  4th  ed.,  p. 
5G7) ;  and  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  Syrians  in  2  Kings  x. 
is  very  intelligible  when  we  know  that  they  were  already 
at  that  time  pressed  by  the  Assyrians  (see  on  all  these 
points  Wellliausen,  op.  tit.). 

In  the  more  biographical  narratives  about  Elisha  we 
may  distinguish  one  circle  connected  with  Gilgal,  Jericho, 
and  the  Jordan  valley  to  which  Abel-meholah  belongs  (iv. 
1-71,  33-44;  ch.  v.1;  vi.  1-7).  Here  Elisha  appears 
as  the  iead  of  the  prophetic  guilds,  having  his  fixed 
residence  at  Gilgal.  Auother  circle,  which  presupposes 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Jehu,  places  him  at  Dothan 
or  Carmel,  and  represents  him  as  a  personage  of  almost 
..uman  dignity.  Here  there  is  an  obvious  parallelism 
with  the  history  of  Elijah,  especially  with  his  ascension 
(c  impare  2  Kings  vi.  17  with  ii.  11  ;  xiii.  14  with  ii.  12); 
and  it  is  to  this  group  of  narratives  that  the  ascension  of 
h  forms   he  introduction.1 

Of  the  Judrean   narratives   there  is  none  to  rival  the 

past  -iii-l  there  was  n  the  prophets  of  Baal,  Eiijah  inter- 

vened. Thus  we  get  timo  for  the  events  winch  as  tho  text  stands  could 
not    J'lvp  alt    happened  tho  same   ovenmg.       Iu  2  Kings  iii.  20  for 

nrpo,-i  read  -men. 

'  Tin-  GilpU  of  1 ,ir  the  Jofftin— comp.  vi.  1  with  iv.  33, 

V337  D'S!?*. — •'"'d  cannot  lie  otiicr  than  the  great  saivtuarv  2  miles 
h  in  Jericho,  the  local  holiness  of  which  is  still  attested  in  the 
Qnomaatir*  It  is  true  that  in  2  King*  ii.  1  Bethel  ecenis  to  lie 
between  Gilgal  and  Jericho ;  but  ici  thai  Gilgal  was  not 

originally  represented  ns  Elfrha's  residence  in  this  narrative,  which 
l"l"u_'j  1.1  the  Cannel-Dothan  series.  Hence  Robinson's  Giljal 
(Jiljilu)  seems  not  to  be  Biblical 


northern  histories  in  picturesque  and  popular  power.  %  The) 
history"of  Joash,  2  Kings  xi,  xiL,  of  Ahaz's  innovations, 
xvi.  10  sq.,  and  of  Josiah's  reformation,  xxii.  3-xxiii.  27, 
have  their  common  centre  in  the  temple  on  Zion,  and  may 
with  great  probability  be  referred  to  a  single  source.  Tha 
details  suggest  that  this  source  was  based  on  official  docu . 
ments.  Besides  these  we  have  a  full  history  of  Hezekiahi 
and  Sennacherib  and  of  Hezekiah's  sickness,  xviii.  13-xx. 
19,  repeated  in  a  somewhat  varying  text  in  Isa.  xxxvi.- 
xxxix.  (compare  Israel,  vol.  xiii.  p.  413  sq.).  The  history 
of  Amaziah  and  Joash  in  2  Kings  xiv.,  with  the  character- 
istic parable  from  vegetable  life,  may  possibly  be  or' 
northern  origin. 

When  we  survey  these  narratives  as  a  whole  we  receive 
an  increased  impression  of  the  merely  mechanical  character 
of  the  redaction  by  which  they  are  united.  Though  editors 
have  added  something  of  their  own  in  almost  every 
chapter,  generally  from  the  standpoint  of  religious  pragma- 
tism, there  is  not  the  least  attempt  to  work  the  materials 
into  a  history  in  our  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  in  particular 
the  northern  and  southern  histories  are  practically  inde 
pendent,  being  merely  pieced  together  in  a  sort  of  mosaic  ii . 
consonance  with  the  chronological  system,  which  we  havi  > 
seen  to  be  really  later  than  the  main  redaction.  It  is  verj 
possible  that  the  order  of  the  pieces  was  considerably 
readjusted  by  the  author  of  the  chronology  ;  of  this  indeec 
the  LXX.  still  shows  traces.  But  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, as  judged  from  a  modern  standpoint,  the  redaction 
has  the  great  merit  of  preserving  the  older  narratives  ir.i 
their  original  colour,  and  bringing  us  much  nearer  to  tho 
actual  life  of  the  old  kingdom  than  any  history  writter, 
throughout  from  the  standpoint  of  the  exile  could  possiblj 
have  done. 

Literature. — Since  Ewald's History,  vols.  i.  and  iii.,  and  Kucnen'.f 
Onderzoek,  the  most  thorough  and  original  investigation  of  the  sti  uc 
ture  of  the  book  is  that  in  WeUhausen's  edition  of  Bleek's  Em!  it 
ung  (1878),  with  which  the  corresponding  section  of  his  Geschich&i 
(1878)  should  be  compared.  There  are  modern  commentaries  by 
Thenius  (Leipsic,  1849,  2d  ed.  1873)  and  Keil  (2d  ed.  1876,  English 
translation,  1872);  by  Bahr  in  Langc's  Bibelwcrk  (1868,  Englisl . 
translation,  1877) ;  by  Rawlinson  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary;  and 
in  Reuss's  Bible.  The  Assyrian  material,  which  is  of  the  highest 
value,  but  requires  to  be  still  further  sifted,  is  collected  in  Schrader'f  i 
Keilinschriften  und  altcs  Tcstame7it(Giess?nt  1872),  Sniith's^ssi/n'ara. 
Eponyin  Canon,  and  other  works.  Translations  of  the  chief  inscrip- 
tions are  given  in  Records  of  the  Past,  London,  v.y.       (W.  R.  S.) 

KING'S  COUNTY,  an  inland  county  in  tho  province 
of  Leinster,  Ireland,  is  situated  between  52°  50'  and  53° 
25'  N.  lat.,  and  between  6°  59'  and  8°  1'  W.  long.,  and  in 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Meath  and  Westmeath,'on  the  W. 
by  Roscommon,  Galway,  and  Tipperary,  on  the  S.  by 
Tipperary  and  Queen's  county,  and  on  the  E.  by  Kildare 
It  is  oblong  in  shape,  but  of  very  irregular  outline.  Itsi 
greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  39  miles,  and  itu 
greatest  length  from  east  to  west  45  miles..  The  area  in 
493,019  acres,  or  about  770  square  miles. 

Geology. — The  greater  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by 
the  limestone  strata  of  the  central  plain.  In  tho  south, 
east  the  Slieve  Bloom  mountains,  composed  of  clay-slatu 
surrounded  by  sandstone,  form  tho  boundary  betweetj 
King's  county  and  Queen's  county,  and  run  into  tht> 
former  county  from  south-west  to  north-east  for  a  distance 
of  about  20  miles,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  lofty  and  pre- 
cipitous crags  through  which  there  are  two  narrow  passes, 
the  Black  Gap  and  the  Gap  of  Glandine,  In  the  north, 
east  Croghdn  Hill,  a  beautiful  green  eminence  consisting  ol* 
trap  conglomerate,  rises  to  the  height  of  over  700  feet. 
The  remainder  of  the  county  is  flat,  but  a  range  of  low 
limestone  hills  crosses  its  north-eastern  division  to  the 
north  of  the  Burrow.  In  the  centro  of  the  county  from 
east  t->  west  a  large  portion  is  occupied  by  the  Bog  of  Allen. 
Along  the  Slieve  Bloom  mountains  iron  is  found  in  small 
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quantities,  and  also  mauganese,  ochre,  chalk,  and  potter's 
clay.  Excellent  clay-slate  flags  are  quarried.  In  several 
places  there  are  bands  of  foliated  limestone,  of  a  greenish 
hue  and  grauular  in  texture,  which  forms  a  very  useful 
manure. 

Jiivers. — The  county  shares  in  the  advantage  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Shannon,  which  skirts  its  western  side 
and  forms  its  boundary  line  with  Roscommon  and  Galway. 
The  Brosna,  which  issues  from  Loch  Ennell  in  West  Meath, 
enters  the  county  near  the  town  of  Clara,  and  flowing 
south-westward3  across  its  northwest  corner,  discharges 
itself  into  the  Shannon  after  receiving  the  Clodagh  and 
the  Broughill.  A  small  portion  of  the  north-eastern 
extremity  is  skirted  by  the  Boyne.  The  Barrow  forms 
the  southeastern  boundary  with  Queen's  county.  The 
Little  Brosna,  vrhich  rises  in  the  Slieve  Bloom  mountaius, 
forms  the  boundary  of  King's  county  with  Tipperary,  and 
falls  into  the  Shannon. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Agriculture. — Notwithstanding  the 
large  area  occupied  by  bogs,  the  climate  is  generally 
salubrious,  and  it  is  less  moist  than  that  of  several 
neighbouring  districts.  The  soil  naturally  is  not  of  great 
fertility  except  in  special  cases,  but  is  capable  of  being 
rendered  so  by  the  judicious  application  of  bog  and  lime 
manures  according  to  its  special  defects.  It  is  generally 
either  a  deep  bog  or  a  shallow  gravelly  loam.  On  the 
former  soil  corn  crops  are  late  in  ripening  during  wet 
seasons,  which  on  the  other  hand  are  specially  suitable  for 
the  gravelly  soils.  On  the  borders  of  the  Slieve  Bloom 
mountains  there  are  some  very  rich  and  fertile  pastures, 
and  there  are  also  extensive  grazing  districts  on  the  borders 
of  West  Meath,  which  are  chiefly  occupied  by  Bheep. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  there  are  some  fine  'Tacts 
of  meadow  land.  With  the  exception  of  the  tract  occupied 
by  the  Bog  of  Allen,  the  remainder  of  the  county  is  nearly 
all  under  tillage,  the  most  productive  portion  being  that  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Hill  of  Croghan. 

The  following  table  gives  a  classification  of  holdings  according  to 
size  in  1850  and  1SS0  : — 


Under  I 
Acre. 

1  to  5 
Ac,  eg. 

5  to  15 
Acres. 

15  to  30 
Acres. 

30  Acres  and 
upwards. 

Total. 

1S50 
18S0 

1,400 
1,718 

2,755       I      3,614 
1,930       |      2,395 

2,476 
2,076 

3.078 
3,333 

13,323 
11,451 

The  total  area  under  crops  in  1881  was  119,751  acres — 242  per 
cent,  of  the  total  acreage  of  the  count}-.  In  1880  238,667  acres 
(48  4  per  cent,)  were  under  grass,  424  fallow,  S551  woods,  108,773 
(the  large  percentage  of  221)  bog,  6043.  mountain,  and  16,327 
water,  roads,  and  fences.  The  area  under  corps  in  1850  was 
138,538  acres,  or  24,314  more  than  in  1880  and  18,787  more  than 
in  1881.  The  area  under  cereals  declined  between  1850  and  18S1 
from  70,668  to  40,233,  that  under  wheat  decreasing  from  20,410  to 
only  1436,  that  under  oats  from  38,787  to  23,082  ;  but  that  under 
other  cereals,  of  which  nearly  the  whole  acreage  is  under  barley, 
increased  from  11,471  to  15,715.  Between  1851  and  1880  the  area 
under  grass  increased  by  46,427  acres,  a  change  due  in  a  consider- 
able degree  to  reclamation.  The  area  under  meadow  and  clover  only 
increased  from  40,348  to  44,765  acres.  The  area  under  green  crops 
between  1851  and  1881  diminished  from  30,561  to  29,178  acres, 
that  under  potatoes  diminishing  from  17,907  to  15,76.,  while 
that  under  turnips  increased  from  9418  to  9S63.  Anciently  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  county  was  covered  by  a  vast  forest,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Tipperary  it  is  still  richly  wooded. 

Horses,  which  are  a  much  better  breed  than  the  average  of  Ireland, 
increased  from  12,990  in  1850  to  13,505  in  1881.  The  number  in 
1831  used  for  agricultural  purposes  was  88S9.  Mule's  increased 
from  817  to  1209,  and  asses  from  4212  to  6221.  Cattle  in  1850 
numbered  47.  !  S81  had  increased  to  68,165.     Cows  in 

1SS1  numbered  -1 4,74.1.  Dairies  are  numerous  in  thenort] 
of  the  county  oi  the  oorders  o(  Mi  ath,  but  in  other  districts  cattle- 
feeding  is  more  largely  prosecuted  than  dairy  farming.  Sheep, 
which  are  pastured  chiefly  on  the  hilly  districts,  and  have  been 
much  improved  by  crossing,  in  1850  numbered  68,552,  and  in  1880 
had  increased  to  97,570.  Goats  since  1850  have  declined  in  numbers 
from  4032  to  3910.  Pigs  have  increased  from  15.450  to  2C, 
from  158,154  to  271,  S73. 

According  to  the  corrected  summary  (or  1S7S  of  the  landowners 


return,  the  land  in  1S73  was  divided  among  1140  owners,  of  whom 
353,  or  31  per  cent.,  possessed  less  than  1  acre.  The  annual  rate- 
able valuation  was  £243,204,  giving  an  average  value  per  acre  of 
9s.  lid.  Forty-six  proprietors  possessed  more  than  2000  acres, 
thirteen  had  upwards  of  5000  acres,  and  five  upwards  of  10,0Q0 
acres,  viz.,  Lord  Dtgbv,  29,722;  Earl  of  Rosse,  22,513;  Earl  of 
Charleville,  20,632  ;  Marquis  of  Downshire,  13,679  ;  and  Col.  T. 
Bernard,  13,153. 

Hallways,  <£c. — A  branch  of  the  Great  South-Western  Railway 
traverses  the  county  by  Portarlington,  Clara,  and  Banagher,  and 
there  is  also  a  branch  of  the  same  line  from  Roscrea  to  Parsonstown. 
The  Grand  Canal  traverses  the  county  from  Edenderry  in  the  east  to 
the  Shannon  in  the  west. 

Administration. — The  county  comprises  twelve  baronies,  forty- 
two  civil  parishes  and  nine  parts  of  parishes,  and  1160  townlands. 
It  contains  portions  of  five  poor-law  unions,  viz.,  Edenderry, 
Mountmellick,  Parsonstown,  Roscrea,  and  Tullamore.  The  county 
includes  part  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Portarlington  (the 
remainder  being  in  Queen's  county),  aud  two  townships,  Parsons- 
town  and  Tullamore.  Assizes  are  held  at  Tullamore  and  quarter- 
sessions  at  Parsonstown,  Philipstown,  and  Tullamore.  King's  county 
is  in  the  Dublin  military  district,  and  there  are  barrack  stations  at 
Parsonstown,  Banagher,  Philipstown,  Shannon  Bridge,  and  Tulla- 
more. Previous  to  the  Union,  King's  county  returned  six  members 
to  parliament,  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  each  of  the  boroughs 
of  Philipstown  and  Banagher,  but  since  then  only  the  two  county 
members  have  been  returned. 

Population. — The  total  population  of  the  county  in  1659  was 
8310,  of  whom  7085  were  Irish  and  1225  English.  The  estimate  of 
De  Burgo  in  1760  made  it  45,618.  In  1821  it  had  increased  to 
131,088  and  in  1841  to  147,551,  but  in  1851  it  had  diminished  to 
112,798,  in  1871  to  75,900,  and  in  1S81  to  72.66S,  of  whom  36,942 
were  males  and  35,726  were  females.  The  number  of  emigrants 
from  1st  May  1851  to  31st  December  1880  was  41,798,  or  46'4  per 
cent,  of  the  population  in  1861,  21,437  being  males  and  20,361 
females.  The  marriage  rate  in  1880  to  every  1000  of  the  estimated 
population  was  3 '9,  the  birth  rate  23 '5,  and  the  death  rate  18 '2. 
In  1881  the  Roman  Catholics  numbered  64,984,  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians  6750,  the  Presbyterians  285,  the  Methodists  421,  and 
all  other  denominations  228.  The  number  of  natives  of  England 
and  Wales  in  the  county  in  1841  was  293,  which  had  increased  in 
1S71  to  1087;  the  natives  of  Scotland  in  the  same  years  were  109 
and  203.  The  number  in  1871  who  could  speak  Irish  and  English 
was  245,  and  in  1861  it  was  396.  In  1871  there  were  34,360  per- 
sons who  could  read  and  write,  13,157  who  could  read  but  could 
not  write,  and  28,383  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

History.— King's  county,  with  portions  of  Tipperary,  Queen's 
county,  and  Kildare,  at  an  early  period  formed  one  kingdom 
under  the  name  of  Hy  Falgia  or  Offalia,  a  title  which  it  retained 
after  the  landing  of  the  English.  Subsequently  it  was  known  as 
Glenmallery,  Western  Glenmallery  pretty  nearly  corresponding  to 
the  present  King's  county,  and  Eastern  Glenmallery  to  Queen's 
county.  The  principal  septs  of  the  district  were  the  O'Connors 
and  the  O'Carrolls,  whose  estates  and  those  of  the  other  leading 
families  were  forfeited  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  By 
a  statute  of  1557  the  western  district  was  constituted  a  shire  under 
the  name  of  King's  county  in  honour  of  Philip — the  principal  town, 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  O'Connors,  being  called  Philipstown  ;  aiyl 
the  eastern  district  at  the  same  time  received  the  name  of  Queen's 
county  in  honour  of  Mary.  The  subjugation  of  King's  couuty  was, 
however,  not  completely  accomplished  till  about  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  when  the  O'Connors  and  their  followers  were 
totally  routed  and  dispersed  by  Sir  Oliver  Lambert,  After  the 
Cromwellian  wars  a  large  number  of  estates  were  forfeited  on 
account  of  the  insurrectionary  action  taken  by  the  leading  gentrv. 

Antiquities. — Perhaps  the  oldest  antiquarian  relic  is  the  large 
pyramid  of  white  stones  in  the  Slieve  Bloom  mountains  called  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  or  the  White  Obelisk.  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  Danish  raths,  and  a  chain  of  moats  commanding  the 
passes  of  the  bogs  extended  throughout  the  county.  The  most 
important  ecclesiastical  ruins  are  those  of  the  seven  churches 
of  Clonmacnoise  on  the  Shanuon  in  the  north-west  of  the  ecu 
where  an  abbey  was  founded  by  St  Kieran  in  548.  Afterwards  it 
was  formed  into  a  sec,  which  was  united  with  that  of  Meath  in  1568. 
Within  the  old  walls  there  are  several  small  chapels  erected  over 
the  gTaves  of  ancient  chieftains,  and  also  one  or  two  richly  orna- 
mented crosses.  Adjoining  the  ecclesiastical  ruins  are  the  r*  mains 
of  round  towers  and  of  an  old  castle.     Amongst  t!  nous 

*es  in  addition  to  Clonmacnoise  were  Durrow  Abbey, 
founded  by  St  Columba  in  550  ;  Monasteroris,  founded  iu  the  1 4  th 
century  by  John  Bermingham,  earl  of  Louth  ;  and  Seirkyran  Al 
founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.     The  principal  old 
castles  are  Rathmore,  probably  the  most  ancient  in  the  county  ; 
Banagher,  commanding  an  important  pass  on  the  Shannon  ;  I. 
Castle,  in  the  Slieve  Bloom  mountains  ;  and  Birr  or  Parsonstown, 
now  the  scat  of  the  earl  of  Kosse,  whose  father  erected  there  I 
well-known  great  telescope. 
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KINGSLEY,  Charles  (1819-1875),  an  English  clergy- 
man, poet,  and  novelist,  was  born  on  the  12th  June  1819, 
at  Holne  vicarage,  Dartmoor,  Devon.  His  early  years 
were  spent  at  his  father's  living  in  the  Fen  country,  and 
afterwards  in  North  Devon.  The  scenery  of  both  made  a 
great  impression  on  his  mind,  and  was  afterwards  described 
with  singular  vividness  in  his  writings.  lie  was  educated 
at  private  schools  and  at  King's  College,  London,  after  his 
father's  promotion  to  the  rectory  of  Cnelsea,  In  1838  he 
entered  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
degree  in  1842,  first-class  in  classics,  and  senior  optime  in 
mathematics.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ordained  to  the 
curacy  of  Eversley  in  Hampshire,  to  the  rectory  of  which 
he  was  hot  long  afterwards  presented,  and  this  was  his  home 
for  the  remaining  thirty-three  years  of  his  life,  although 
his  residence  there  was  much  broken  by  various  domestic 
circumstances  as  well  as,  in  later  years,  'by  promotion  to 
other  offices  in  the  church. 

In  1844  he  married  Fanny,  daughter  of  Pascoe  Grenfell, 
and  in  1848,  when  aged  twenty-nine,  he  published  his 
first  volume,  The  Saint's  Tragedy.  In  1860  he  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  modern  history  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  which  he  resigned  in  1869,  and 
was  soon  after  appointed  to  a  canonry  at  Chester.  In 
1873  this  was  exchanged  for  a  canonry  at  Westminster. 
He  died  at  Eversley,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  23d 
January  1875. 

It  will  be  seen  that  his  life  had  but  few  incidents. 
With  the  exception  of  occasional  changes  of  residence  in 
England,  generally  for  the  sake  of  his  wife's  health,  one 
or  two  short  holiday  trips  abroad,  a  tour  in  the  West, 
Indies,  and  another  in  America  to  visit  his  eldest  son 
settled  there  as  an  engineer,  his  life  was  spent  in  the 
peaceful,  if  active,  occupations  of  a  clergyman  who  did  his 
duty  earnestly,  and  of  a  vigorous  and  prolific  writer.  But 
in  spite  of  this  outward  peace  he  was  for  many  years  one 
of  the  most  prominent  men  of  his  time,  who  both  personally 
and  by  his  works  had  no  little  influence  on  the  thought 
of  his  generation.  Though  at  no  time  profoundly  learned, 
he  was  a  man  of  wide  and  various  information,  whose 
interests  and  sympathies  embraced  almost  all  branches  of 
human  knowledge  as  well  as  speculations  on  subjects  on 
which  men  but  slowly  learn  that  speculation  avails  them 
nothing.  Gifted  with  great  powers  of  language,  both 
written  and  in  conversation,  with  a  keen  wit,  and  a  fund 
of  knowledge  far  above  the  average,  there  were  few  sub- 
jects in  which  he  did  not  shine,  and  many  in  which  he 
excelled.  The  inherited  peculiarities  of  his  opinions  and 
temperament,  which  made  him  seemingly  though  not 
really  inconsistent,  excited  curiosity,  and  were  in  part  the 
reason  of  his  great  attractiveness.  Sprung  on  the  father's 
side  from  an  old  English  race  of  country  squires,  and  on 
his  mother's  side  from  a  good  West  Indian  family  who  had 
been  slaveholders  for  generations,  he  had  the  keen  love  of 
spjrt  and  the  exceeding  sympathy  with  country  folk  often 
fostered  by  such  pursuits,  while  he  had  at  the  same  time 
much  of  the  aristocratic  scorn  for  lower  races  to  be  found 
among  those  who  have  been  in  a  dominant  position  among 
them. 

With  the  sympathetic  organization  which  made  him 
keenly  sensible  of  the  wants  of  the  poor,  he  threw  himself 
heartily  into  the  movement  known  as  Christian  Socialism, 
of  which  Mr  Maurice  was  the  recognized  leader,  and  for 
many  years  he  was  considered  as  an  extreme  radical  in  a 
profession  which  holds  as  a  rule  but  few  such.  While  in 
this  ph>3e  of  mind  he  wrote  his  novels  Yeast  and  AU'-n 
Lucke,  iu  which,  thoup.Ii  lie  pointed  out  unsparingly  the 
folly  of  extremes,  his  svmpithi  is  were  unmistakably 
shown  to  bo,  n»t  only  with  tie  i  oor  as  id  their  strife 
against  the  rich,  but  with  much  that  was  done  and  said  by 


the  leaders  in  the  Chartist  movement  Tet  even  then  he 
considered  that  the  true  leaders  of  the  people  were  a  peer 
aud  a  dean,  and  there  was  no  real  inconsistency  in  the  fact 
that  at  a  later  period  he  was  among  the  most  strenuous 
defenders  of  Governor  Eyre  in  the  measures  adopted  by 
him  to  put  down  the  Jamaican  disturbances.  In  politics 
he  might  therefore  have  been  described  as  a  Tory  aristocrat 
tempered  by  sympathy,  or  as  a  Radical  tempered  by 
hereditary  scorn  of  subject  races.  The  like  seeming  but 
not  real  inconsistencies  were  to  be  found  in  his  attitude 
as  a  clergyman.  He  was  a  man  of  earnest  piety,  and  lived 
so  near  in  his  own  mind  to  the  great  realities  of  the  unseen 
world  that  he  could  even  afford  to  speak  of  serious  sub- 
jects in  a  way  which  in  one  less  reverent  than  he  would 
have  seemed  to  lack  reverence  ;  and,  while  he  held  in 
many  respects  what  would  be  called  a  liberal  theology,  the 
■church,  its  organization,  its  creed,  its  dogma,  had  ever  an 
increasing  hold  upon  him.  Although  at  one  period  he 
certainly  shrunk  from  reciting  the  Athanasian  creed  in 
church,  he  was  towards  the  close  of  his  life  fouud  ready  to 
join  an  association  for  the  defence  of  this  symbol.  AVith 
these  two  influences  at  work  in  his  mind,  it  was  not  un- 
natural that  the  more  orthodox  and  conservative  should 
gain  the  upper  hand  as  time  went  on,  but  the  careful 
students  of  him  and  his  writings  will  find  a  deep  conser- 
vatism underlying  all  the  most  radical  utterances  of  his 
earlier  years,  while  a  passionate  sympathy  for  the  poor,  the 
afflicted,  and  the  weak  held  possession  of  him  till  the  last 
hour  of  his  life. 

Both  as  a  writer  and  in  his  personal  intercourse  with 
men  Kingsley  was  a  thoroughly  stimulating  teacher.  He 
would  not  probably  have  wished  to  found  a  school,  and 
most  certainly  never  did  so.  As  with  his  own  teacher  Mr 
Maurice,  his  influence  on  other  men  rather  consisted  in  the 
fact  of  his  inducing  them  to  think  for  themselves  than 
that  he  led  them  to  adopt  his  own  views.  Perhaps  these 
were  at  no  time  quite  definite  enough  to  have  been  reduced 
to  such  system  as  is  demanded  for  one  who  would  make 
his  disciples  think  as  himself.  But  his  healthy  and  stimu- 
lating influence  went  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his 
parish,  his  canonries,  and  his  wide  circle  of  friends,  and 
was  largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  he  gave  utterance 
to  the  thoughts  which  were  stirring  in  many  minds  during 
the  time  of  his  own  most  vigorous  life.  His  originality, 
which  was  great,  lay  rather  in  his  manner  of  crystallizing 
the  current  thoughts  of  men,  and  giving  them  apt  expres- 
sion, than  in  any  new  discoveries  in  the  matters  of  which 
he  treated.  Just  beoause  he  was  completely  the  product 
and  the  mouthpiece  of  his  own  time,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  influence  on  the  future  will  be  very  great, 
and  it  is  possible  that  men  who  may  read  his  works 
by  chance  some  years  hence  will  fail  to  understand  how 
wide  was  the  influence  he  exercised. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  vivid,  eager,  and  earnest,  equally 
plain-spoken  and  uncompromising  when  preaching  to  a- 
courtly  congregatiou  or  to  his  own  village  poor.  One  of 
the  very  best  of  his  writings  is  a  sermon  called  The  Message 
of  the  Church  to  Working  Men;  but  as  a  rule  his  sermons 
cannot  be  read  with  the  interest  with  which  they  were 
heard,  and  none  of  his  later  published  sermons  equal  the 
little  volume  of  Twenty-five  Village  Sermons  which  he 
preached  in  the  early  years  of  his  Eversley  life. 

As  a  novelist  his  chief  power  lay  in  his  descriptive 
faculties.  Yeast  and  Alton  Locke  were  written  out  of  the 
heat  of  strong  conviction,  and  dealt  in  a  brilliant  manner 
with  great  social  questions,  but  the  later  novels  seem  to  have 
been  written  rather  because  he  wished  to  say  something 
than  because  he  had  something  to  say,  and  in  spite  of  new 
and  ever  new  editions  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  real 
interest  felt  in  these  works  is  considerable.     Few  persons 
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read  them  twice,  although  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  may 
partially  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  story  ia  so  vividly 
told  that  it  is  not  forgotten,  and  therefore  needs  no  second 
reading.  But  the  descriptions  of  South  American  scenery 
in  Westward  Ho,  of  the  Egyptian  desert  in  Hypatia,  of 
the  North  Devon  scenery  in  Two  Years  Ago,  are  among 
the  most  brilliant  pieces  of  word-painting  in  English  prose 
writing,  and  the  American  scenery  is  even  more  vividly 
and  more  truthfully  described  when  he  had  seen  it  only  !•;' 
the  eye  of  his  imagination  than  in  his  work  At  Last,  which 
was  written  after  he  had  visited  the  tropics. 

As  a  poet  he  wrote  but  little,  but  that  little  he  wrote 
with  singular  facility,  and  there  are  passages  in  the  Saint's 
Tragedy,  and  many  isolated  lyrics,  which  ought  to  take 
their  place  in  all  future  standard  collections  of  English 
literature.  Andromeda  is  a  very  successful  attempt  at 
naturalizing  the  hexameter  as  a  form  of  English  verse,  and 
reproduces  with  great  skill  the  sonorous  roll  of  the  Greek 
original. 

In  person  Charles  Kingsley  was  tall  and  spare,  sinewy 
rather  than  powerful,  and  of  a  restless  excitable  tempera- 
ment. His  complexion  was  swarthy,  his  hair  dark,  and 
his  eye  bright  and  piercing.  His  temper  was  hot,  kept 
under  rigid  control,  his  disposition  tender,  gentle,  and 
loving  as  that  of  a  woman,  with  flashing  scorn  and  indig- 
nation against  all  that  was  ignoblo  and  impure ;  he  was  a 
good  husband,  father,  and  friend. 

Kingsley's  life  has  been  written  by  his  widow,  in  two  vol- 
umes, entitled  Charles  Kingsley,  his  Letters  and  Memories  of  his 
Life,  and  presents  a  very  touching  and  beautiful  picture  of  her 
husband,  but  perhaps  hardly  does  justice  to  his  humour,  his  wit, 
his  overflowing  vitality  and  boyish  lun. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Kingsley's  writings : — Saint's  Tragedy,  a 
drama,  1848  ;  Alton  Locke,  a  novel,  1849  ;  Yeast,  a  novel,  1849  ; 
Twenty-fee  Village  Sermons,  1849;  Phaeton,  or  Loose  Thoughts  for 
Loose  Thinkers,  1852;  Sermons  on  National  Subjects,  1st  series,  1852; 
Hypatia,  a  novel,  1853  ;  Glaucus,  or  the  Wonders  of  tlie  Shore, 
1854;  Sermons  on  National  Subjects,  2d  series,  1854;  Alexandria 
and  her  Schools,  1854  ;  Westward  Ho  I  &  novel,  1855  ;  Sermons  for 
the  Times,  1855  ;  Tlie  Heroes,  Greek  fairy  tales,  1856;  Two  Years 
Ago,  a  novel,  1857  ;  Anelromeda  and  other  Poems,  1858  ;  The  Good 
News  of  God,  sermons,  1859  ;  Miscellanies,  1859;  Limits  of  Exact 
Science  applied  to  History  (Inaugural  Lectures),  1860  ;  Town  and 
Country  Senncms,  1861  ;  Sermons  on  the  Pentateuch,  1863  ;  Water- 
babies,  1863  ;  The  Roman  and  the  Teuton,  1864  ;  David  and  other 
Sermons,  1866  ;  Herewurd  the  Wake,  a  novel,  1866  ;  Tlie  Ancient 
JtCgimc  (Lectures  at  tho  Koyal  Institution),  1867;  Water  of  Life 
and  other  Sermons,  1867  ;  The  Hermits,  1869  ;  Madam  How  and 
lady  Why,  1869  ;  At  Last,  1871  ;  Town  Geology,  1872  ;  Discipline 
and  other  Sermons,  1872  ;  Prose  Idylls,  1873  ;  Plays  and  Puritans, 
1873  ;  Health  aiul  Education,  1874  ;  Westminster  Sermons,  1874  ; 
red  in  America,  1875.  He  was  a  large  contributor  to 
al  literature  ;  many  of  his  essays  are  included  in  Prose 
Idylls  and  other  works  in  the  above  list.  But  no  collection  has 
been  made  of  some  of  his  more  characteristic  writings  in  the 
Christian  Socialist  and  Politics  for  the  People,  many  of  them  signed 
by  t]i>-  pseudonym  lie  then  assumed,  "Parson  Lot."     (C.  K.  P.) 

KINGSTON,  the  chief  city  of  Ulster  county,  New 
York,  United  States,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  about  90  miles  north  of  New  York.  Its  harbour 
is  formed  by  the  navigable  portion  of  Rondout  Creek. 
Among  the  chief  buildings  are  tbe  city  hall,  the  music-hall, 
the  almshouses,  and  the  county  buildings.  Kingston  is  a 
very  busy  shipping  centre,  with  4  miles  of  wharfage,  and 
steam  and  other  shipping  representing  a  considerable 
aggregate  tonnage.  As  the  centre  of  the  blue  stone  region, 
8  ii  tliiiis  an  immense  quantity  of  that  mineral;  and, 

possessing  the  largest  cement  factory  in  tbe  country,  its 
out-turn  of  that  material  together  with  bricks,  ice,  lime, 
timber,  and  other  goods  swells  the  amount  of  its  exports 
to  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  per  annum. 
The  manufactures  of  the  town  include  salt,  tobacco,  glue, 
carriages,  beer,  boats,  and  bricks.  The  population  in 
1880  was  18,342. 

Kingston  city  was  incorporated  in  1872.  The  first  settlement  on 
the  spot  was  mado  about  1665.  At  Kingston  was  framed  the  first 
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Constitution  of  New  York  State,  in  1777.  In  September  1777  the 
British,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  scattered  the  State  legislature 
which  had  met  at  Kingston,  and  iu  October  burned  the  village. 

KINGSTON,  the  chief  city  of  Frontenac  county,  Ontario, 
Canada,  is  situated  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Lake 
Ontario,  at  the  point  where  the  St  Lawrence  issues  from 
it,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cataraqui  Creek,  about  160 
miles  east  of  Toronto  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Of 
the  many  fine  buildings  the  chief  are  the  city-hall,  the 
market,  the  custom-house,  the  court-house  and  jail,  the 
post-office,  and  the  university.  Among  the  charities  are  a 
hospital,  an  orphanage,  a  combined  hospital  and  orphanage, 
a  house  of  industry,  and  a  house  of  refuge.  The  peniten- 
tiary and  the  lunatic  asylum  are  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  city.  Kingston  is  the  seat  of  Queen'3  university  and 
college,  and  of  a  medical  college  affiliated  to  the  university. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Regiopolis  college  has  been  closed 
since  1860.  The  royal  military  college  of  the  Dominion  is 
at  Kingston.  The  harbour  is  deep,  spacious,  and  sheltered, 
and  brisk  trade  is  carried  on.  As  a  naval  station  Kingston 
occupies  an  important  position.  It  commands  the  entrance 
to  the  Rideau  Canal,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  Shipbuilding, 
iron-founding,  and  the  manufacture  of  locomotives,  steam- 
engines,  and  machinery,  leather,  soap  and  candles,  boots  and 
shoes,  cotton,  and  wooden  goods  are  carried  on  by  the 
inhabitants.  Kingston  is  the  seat  of  an  Anglican  and  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  The  population  in  1881  was 
14,093. 

Kingston  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  French  fort  Frontenac.  It 
received  its  present  name  after  it  was  taken  by  the  British  iu  1762. 
For  three  years  (1841-44)  it  was  the  capital  of  Canada, 

KINGSTON,  the  capital  of  Jamaica.     See  Jamaica. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES,  a  municipal  borough  and 
market-town  of  England,  county  of  Surrey,  extends  for 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  and  is  distant  from  London  about  20  miles  by 
the  river  and  12  miles  by  rail  and  road.  The  ancient 
wooden  bridge  over  the  river,  which  was  in  existence  as 
early  as  1224,  was  superseded  by  a  structure  of  stone  ia 
1827.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  but  its  suburbs  con- 
tain many  fine  houses  and  villas  embosomed  in  trees,  and 
of  late  years  it  has  been  rapidly  increasing.  Public  walks 
and  gardens  have  been  constructed  along  the  river.  The 
parish  church  of  All  Saints,  chiefly  Perpendicular  in  style, 
contains  several  brasses  of  the  15th  century;  the  gram- 
mar school,  rebuilt  iu  1878,  was  originally  founded  as  a 
chantry  by  Edward  Lovekyn  in  1305,  and  converted  into 
a  school  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Near  the  parish  church 
stood  until  1779  the  chapel  of  St  Mary,  where,  it  is  alleged, 
the  Saxon  kings  were  crowned.  The  ancient  stone  said 
to  have  been  used  as  a  throne  at  these  coronations  was 
removed  to  the  market-place  in  1850.  A  town-hall  in 
the  Italian  style  was  erected  in  1840,  the  former  building 
having  been  a  very  ancient  structure.  There  are  several 
foundation  schools  and  a  large  number  of  charities.  The 
growth  of  the  town  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  in- 
creasing number  of  London  business  men  who  have  made 
it  their  residence,  its  proximity  to  Richmond  park  and 
Hampton  Court  no  doubt  aiding  its  popularity.  There  are 
large  market  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  town 
possesses  oil-mills,  flour- mills,  breweries,  and  brick  and  tile 
works.  A  little  distance  up  the  river  are  the  works  of 
several  London  water  companies.  An  annual  cattle  fair  is 
held  in  November,  and  county  assizes  are  held  at  Lent.  The 
population  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1881  was  19,875. 

Kingston  doubtless  derived  its  name  from  tho  fart  that  at  an 
early  period  it  was  a  royal  demesne.  On  digging  the  foul 
for  the  new  bridge  a  large  number  of  important  Roman  remains 
were  discovered,  and  en  this  account  many  believe  that  it  was  at 
this  spot  that  Ciesar  rrosscd  the  Thames  when  iu  pursuit  of 
Cassivelaunus.     In  838  it  was  the  seat  of  a  witenagemot  convened 
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by  King  Egbert.  From  Edwin  in  901  to  Ethelrcd  in  978  U  was 
the  placo  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  were  crowned.  King- 
ston returned  members  to  parliament  from  the  4th  of  Edward  II. 
to  the  47th  of  Edward  III.  It  received  a  charter  of  incorporation 
from  King  John,  which  was  confirmed  and  extended  by  several 
subsequent  monarchs.  In  1264  the  castle  of  Kingston,  no  trace 
of  which  now  remains,  was  taken  by  Henry  III.  In  1648  it  was 
made  the  rendezvous  of  forces  designed  for  the  release  of  Charles  I. 
from  tho  Isle  of  Wight,  but  in  the  skirmish  near  the  town  the 
Royalists  were  defeated,  and  Lord  Francis  Villicrs  was  killed. 

Sec  Roots,  Charters  of  the  TmeA  of  Xinastun,  179",  mid  tlio  histories  01  tho 
town  by  Anderson,  1818,  and  Iiiilim,  18,2. 

KtNGSTON-UPON-HULL.    See 
340.1 

KINGSTON,  William  Hexry  Giles  (1814-1S80), 
boys'  novelist,  was  born  in  London,  February  28,  1S14. 
Much  of  his  youth  was  spent  at  Oporto,  where  his  father 
was  a  merchant,  but  when  he  joined  his  father  in  business, 
and  afterwards  when  he  carried  on  business  for  himself,  he 
lived  chiefly  in  Loudon.  In  1844  his  first  book,  The 
Circassian  Chief,  appeared,  and  its  success  led  to  the 
publication  in  1845  of  The  Prime  Minister,  a  Story  of 
the  Days  of  the  Great  3/arrjuii  of  Pombal.  The  Lnsitanian 
Sketches  that  appeared  soon  after  describe  Kingston's 
travels  in  Portugal:  In  1851  Vein-  the  Whalei,  his 
first  book  for  boys,  came  out.  That  and  its  immediate 
successors  were  received  with  such  unequivocal  popularity 
that  Kingston  retired  from  business,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  production  of  tales  of  adventure  for  boys.  Within 
thirty  years  he  wrote  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
such  books.  He  travelled  at  various  times  In  many  of 
the  countries  of  Europe,  and  lived  for  a  while  in  Portugal 
during  the  civil  war  there.  His  Western  Wanderinys, 
published  in  18C6,  describes  a  tour  in  Canada.  In  all 
philanthropic  schemes  Kingston  took  deep  interest;  he 
was  the  promoter  of  the  mission  to  seamen ;  and  he  acted 
as  secretary  of  a  society  for  promoting  an  improved  system 
of  emigration.  He  was  a  supporter  of  the  volunteer 
movement  in  England  from  the  first.  For  his  services  in 
bringing  about  a  commercial  treaty  between  Portugal  and 
Britain  he  was  knighted  by  the  queen  of  Portugal ;  and  his 
literary  merits  were  recognized  at  home  by  a  grant  from 
his  own  sovereign.    He  died  at  Willesden,  August  5,  1880. 

Kingston's  boyish  ambition  had  been  to  enter  the  navy, 
and  he  always  kept  his  affection  for  the  sea.  As  he 
advanced  in  life  he  hid  opportunities  of  cruising  in  men- 
of-war,  besides  sailing  in  merchantmen  and  his  own  yacht ; 
and  it  was  thus  that  he  gained  the  knowledge  of  practical 
seamanship  that  he  used  so  graphically  in  his  books.  Most 
of  his  stories  are  stories  of  the  sea  ;  and  he  generally  laid 
his  plots  in  the  old  romantic  days  before  England's  wooden 
walls  had  given  place  to  iron-clads.  He  was  a  master  of  the 
simple  romance  in  which  boys  delight,  and  knew  well  how 
to  draw  the  peculiar  compound  of  valour  and  magnanimity 
that  forms  the  hero  to  healthy  boyhood.  He  had  great 
assimilative  power  in  using  tho  accounto*of  travellers  in 
countries  where  he  had  never  been  ;  and  his  imagination 
supplied  him  abundantly  with  gallant  adventures,  thrilling 
dangers,  and  hairsbreadth  escapes.  His  books  are  useful 
iu  insinuating  knowledge  whilst  they  are  giving  pleasure, 
and  they  are  valuable  inasmuch  as  their  whole  tone  is  pure, 
wholesome,  and  manly.  Characteristic  specimens  of  his 
works  are  The  Three  Midshipmen  ■  7'A.'  Three  Lieutenants  ; 
The  Three  Commanders ;  and  The  Three  Admirals. 
Occasionally  his  books  were  not  in  the  form  of  a  story; 
and  some  of  them  are  designed  for  adult  readers. 

KtNGSTOWN,-a  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Dublin,  is  situated  at  the  south-ea  tern  extremity  of 
Dublin  Bay,  C  miles  south-east  from  Dublin  by  i 

1  The  population  of  the  tiunii'-ipal  hovomtli  amounted  in  1881  to 
154,260,  and  that  of  the  parliamentary  Uuruugh  uf  Hull  t>>  161,619 


It  is  a  large  seaport  and  favourite  watering-place,  and 
possesses  several  fine  streets  and  terraces  comniandino- 
picturesque  sea  views.  The  original  name  of  Kingstown 
was  Dunleary,  which  was  exchanged  for  the  present 
designation  after  the  embarkation  of  George  IV.  at  the 
port  on  his  return  from  Iieland  in  1821,  an  event  which 
is  also  commemorated  by  a  granite  obelisk  erected  near 
the  harbour.  _  The  town  was  a  mere  fishing  village  until 
the  construction  of  an  extensive  harbour,  begun  in  1817 
from  designs  by  Rennie,  and  finally  completed  in  1859, 
at  a  cost  of  £825,000.  The  eastern  pier  has  a  length 
of  3500  feet,  and  the  western  of  4950  feet,  the  total 
area  enclosed  being  about  250  acres,  with  a  varying  depth 
of  from  15  to  27  feet.  Kingstown  is  the  station°of  the 
mail  packets  to  Holyhead  in  connexion  with  the  London 
and  North-Western  liailway.  It  has  a  large  export  and 
import  trade  both  with  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries, 
but  as  its  shipping  returns  are  now  included  in  those  of 
tho  port  of  Dublin,  it  is  impossible  to  give  accurate  details. 
Tho  principal  exports  are  cattle,  and  the  principal  imports 
corn  and  provisions.  The  harbour  revenue  exceeds  £2000 
annually.  By  the  Towns'  Improvement  Act  of  1854, 
Kingstown,  with  several  surrounding  districts,  was  formed 
into  a  township,  having  an  area  of  1450  acres.  The  popu- 
lation in  18G1  was  14,257,  which  in  1871  had  increased 
to  1G.37S,  and  in  18S1  to  18,230. 

KING-TIH  CHIN,  a  town  near  Foo-leang  Heen  in  the 
province  of  Keang-ae,  China,  and  the  principal  seat  of  the 
porcelain  manufacture  in  that  empire.  Being  situated 
on  the  south  bunk  of  the  river  Chang,  it  was  in  ancient 
times  known  as  Chang-nan  Chin,  or  "town  on  the  south 
of  the  river  Chang."  It  is  unwalled,  and  stretches  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  in  a  somewhat  straggling  way.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  crowded  with  a  population  which 
is  reckoned  at  a  million,  the  vast  majority  of  whom 
find  employment  at  the  porcelain  factories.  Since  the 
Ch'in  dynasty  (557-589)  this  has  been  the  great  trade  of 
the  place,  which  was  then  called  by  its  earlier  name.  In 
tho  reign  of  King-tih  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (1004-1007)  a 
manufactory  was  founded  there  for  making  vases  and 
objects  of  art  for  the  use  of  the  emperor.  Hence  its 
adoption  of  its  present  title.  Since  the  timo  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  a  magistrate  has  been  specially  appointed  to 
superintend  the  factories  and  to  despatch  at  regulated 
intervals  the  imperial  porcelain  to  Peking.  The  town  is 
situated  on  a  vast  plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  and 
boasts  of  three  thousand  porcelain  furnaces.  These 
constantly  burning  fires  are  the  causes  of  frequent 
conflagrations,  and  at  night  give  the  city  the  appearance  of 
a  place  on  fire.  The  people  are  as  a  rule  orderly,  though 
they  have  on  several  occasions  shown  a  hostile  bearing 
towards  foreign  visitors.  This  is  probably  to  be  accounted 
for  by  a  desire  to  keep  their  art  as  far  as  possible  a  mystery, 
and  is  after  all  only  an  extreme  interpretation  of  the  law 
which  forbids  strangers  to  lodge  in  the  town.  This  feeling 
appears  less  unreasonable  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
two  kinds  of  earth  of  which  the  porcelain  is  made  are  not 
found  a*  King-tih  Chin,  but  are  brought  from  K'i-mun 
in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Gan-hwuy,  and  that  there 
is  therefore  no  reason  why  the  trade  should  bo  necessarily 
maintained  at  that  place.  The  two  kinds  of  earth  are 
knownas  pih-tun-tsze,  which  is  a  fine  fusible  quartz  pow  der, 
and  kaou-lin,  which  is  not  fusible,  and  which  it  is  said 
gives  strength  to  the  ware  (sco  Kaolin).  Both  materials 
are  prepared  in  the  shape  of  bricks  at  K'i-mun,  and  are 
brought  down  the  Chung  to  the  seat  of  tho  manufacture. 

KINO,  an  astringent  drug  introduced  into  European 
medicine  in  1757  by  Fothcrgill,  an  eminent  physician  and 
patron  of  oconomic  botany.  When  doscribed  by  him  it 
wa    believed  to  have  been  brought  from  the  river  Qa 
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Jn  West  Africa.  According  to  Moore  (1733),  a  factor-to 
the  Royal -African  Company  the  tree  yielding  the  drug  is 
ki.own  in  the  Mandingo  language  as  "kano."  When  first 
imported,'  however,  it  was  sold  in  England  as  Gummi 
rubrum  astringens  Gatobiense.  It  was  introduced  into  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  in  1776  under  the  above  name, 
and  into  the  London  pharmacopoeia  in  1787  under  the 
name  of  Resina  Hno.  Specimens  of  the  plant  sent  home 
by  Mungo  Park  in  1803  were  recognized  as  identical  with 
Plerocarpus  erinaceus,  Poiret.-  Iu  1811  the  African  drug 
was  no  longer  to  be  met  with  in  English  commerce,  its  place 
being  supplied  by  several  other  kinds. 

The. drug  which  is  at  present  recognized  as  the  legiti- 
mate kind  is  East  Indian,  Malabar,  or  Amboyua  kino,  and 
is  obtained  from  Plerocarpus  Marsupium,  Roxb.  (Legu- 
minosx).  It  is  collected  in  the  Government  forests  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  the  collectors  being  required  to  pay  a  small 
fee  for  the  privilege,  and  to  perform  the  tapping  carefully 
and  without  injuring  the  timber.  The  mode  of  obtaining 
the  kino  is  by  making  a  perpendicular  incision,  with  lateral 
ones  leading  into  it,  iu  the  trunk,  a  vessel  being  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  incision  to  receive  the  juice.  When  exud- 
ing it  resembles  red  currant  jelly,1  but  hardens  in  a  few 
hours  after  exposure  to  the  air  and  sun.  When  sufficiently 
dried  it  is  packed  into  wooden  boxes  for  exportation. 
When  these  are  opened  it  breaks  up  into  angular  brittle 
fragments  of  a  blackish-red  colour  and  shining  surface. 
In  cold  water  it  is  only  partially  dissolved,  leaving  a  pale 
flocculent  residue,  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but 
deposited  again  on  cooling.  In  spirit  of  wine,  sp.  gr.  -838, 
it  is  entirely  soluble,  affording  a  solution  having  an  acid 
reaction,  but  the  liquid  by  long  keeping  assumes  a  gela- 
tinous condition.  It  is  also  soluble  in  caustic  alkalis  and 
to  a  large  extent  iu  a  saturated  solution  of  sugar,  but  is 
wholly  insoluble  in  ether.  In  chemical  composition  kino 
appears  to  be  nearly  allied  to  Pegu  catechu,  but  differs 
from  it  in  not  yielding  catechin  when  exhausted  by  ether, 
but  only  a  minute  quantity  of  scaly  prismatic  crystals  of 
a  substauce  which  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  thus  more 
nearly  resembles  pyrocatechin.  Pyrocatechin  is,  however, 
not  present  in  the  fresh  bark  or  wood  of  the  tree.  Etti 
(1878)  states  that  he  has  obtained  kinoin,  CuH12O0,  from 
Malabar  kino,  while  Hanbury  and  Fluekiger  failed  to 
obtain  it  from  that  drug,  but  found  it  in  Australian  kino. 
According  to  Bentley,  kino-taunic  acid,  catechin  (or  pro- 
bably pyrocatechin),  and  kino  red  are  the  essential  consti- 
tuents of  Malabar  kino.  The  first  of  these  is  precipitated 
from  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  drug  by  dilute  mineral  acids, 
and  the  last  by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  kino-tannic 
acid  for  some  time,  when  it  separates  as  a  red  precipitate. 
The  chemical  constitution  of  Malabar  kino  is  therefore  only 
imperfectly  known.  The  quantity  of  kino  collected  in  Madras 
is  comparatively  small,  and  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  a 
ton  or  two  annually,  but  it  is  often  shipped  from  Cochin. 

Bengal,  Butea,  or  Palaskino — obtained  from  Butea  fron- 
do'sa,  Roxb.  (Leguminosx),  a  native  of  India  and  Burmah, 
well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Palas  or  Dhak  tree, 
and  remarkable  for  its  large  orange  papilionaceous  flowers 
— also  finds  its  way  occasionally  into  British  commerce. 
A  portion  is  also  obtained  from  Butea  superba,  Roxb.,  and 
Bated  parviflora,  Roxb.  Butea  kino  does  not  stick  to  the 
teeth  when  chewed  like  ordinary  kino,  although  like  the 
latter  it  gives  a  red  tinge  to  the  saliva.  It  is  usually  more 
or  less  mixed  with  small  fragments  of  bark.  It  is  almost 
completely  soluble  in  water,  and  to  the  extent  of  16  per 
cent,  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  different  specimens  vary  in 
solubility.     It  is  believed  to  contain  about  hajf  its  weight 

1  African  kiuo  is  very  liquid  and  of  an  extremely  pale  red  colour 
when  it  first  flow3  out,  but  soon  coagulates  and  becomes  of  a  deep 
blood-red  hue. 


of  kino-tannic  acid,  the  remainder  consisting  of  a  solubld 
mucilaginous  substance,  and  a  minute  quantity  of  pyro- 
catechin, which  can  be  extracted  by  ether.  In  India 
Butea  kino  is  used  instead  of  the  Malabar  kino,  and  is 
called  by  the  Hindus  kueni  or  kuenee. 

Botany  Bay,  Australian,  or  Eucalyptus  kino  is  a  more 
or  less  resinous  astringent  exudation  obtained  from  several 
species  of  Eucalyi>tus.  It  is  found  in  flattened  cavities  in 
the  trunks,  and  is  mostly  collected  by  sawyers  and  wood- 
splitters..  It  frequently  comes  into  the  London  market, 
and  the  best  variety,  probably  the  product  of  E.  corymbosa, 
Sm.,  is  used  under  the  name  of  "red  gum"  in  the  pre- 
paration of  astringent  lozenges  for  sore  throat.  Accord- 
ing to  Wiesner  of  Vienna,  Australian  kino  contains  a  little 
catechin  (a  statement  doubted  by  Fluekiger)  and  pyro- 
catechin, no  pectinous  matter,  but  a  gum  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  acacia.  Fluekiger  also  obtained  from  it  kinoin, 
Ci4H1206,  which  he  regards  as  the  methylated  gallic  ether 
of  pyrocatechuic  acid,  viz.,  C0H4(OCH3)C7H3O5. 

Between  180S  and  1820  a  substance  was  met  with  in 
French  commerce  under  the  name  of  Jamaica  kind-,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  prepared  by  inspissating  the  -juice 
of  the  seaside  grape,  Coccoloba  uvifera,  L.  (Poiygonacese). 
When  powdered  it  has  a  somewhat  bituminous  odour  and 
an  astringent  slightly  bitter  taste.  It  is  but  little  soluble 
in  cold  water  or  alcohol,  but  dissolves  almost  entirely  in 
boiling  water,  and  to  the  extent  of  about  75  per  cent,  in 
hut  alcohol.  In  thin  laminae  it  is  only  semi  transparent,  the 
fragments  usually  met  with  in  commerce  being  quite  opaque. 
In  1835  an  article  appeared  in  French  commerce  uuder  the 
name  of  "  kino  de  la  Colombie,"  which  is  stated  in  His- 
toire  des  Drogues  to  be  in  all  probability  an  extract  of  the 
bark  of  Rhizopliara  Mangle,  L.  A  liquid  kino  is  obtained 
from  Plerocarpus  indicus,  which  does  not  harden  like  that 
obtained  from  P.  Marsupium.  Although  used  in  India 
it  is  not  imported  into  Europe.  Other  varieties  of  kino 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  work,  but  they  must  be  regarded 
rather  in  the  light  of  curiosities  than  as  articles  of  com- 
merce. 

Kino  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  tincture ;  but,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  gelatinize, 
that  preparation  is  much  less  used  than  formerly. 

See  D.  Fothergill,  Med.  Obs.,  1757,  p:  358  ;  F.  Moore,  Travels 
into  the  Inland  Farts  of  Jfiua,  1737,  p.  160,  209,  267 ';  Histoirc 
des  Drogues,  7th  ed.,  torn.  iii.  p.  426-439  ;  Lewis,  Materia  Medica, 
1784,  p.  366  ;  Daniell,  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  (I)  xiv.  p.  55  ; 
P/uirmacographia,  2d  ed.,  p.  195  ;  Pereira,  Mat.  Med.,  4th  ed., 
vol.  ii. ,  pc.  ii.,  p.  325;  Bentley  and  Trimen,  Medicinal  Plants, 
Nos.  79-81. 

KINROSS,  a  small  inland  county  of  Scotland,  is  situ- 
ated between  56°  8'  and  56'  18'  N.  lat,  and  3°  14'  and' 
3°  35'  W.  long.  It  is  of  an  irregular  circular  form,  and 
in  outline  somewhat  resembles  a  toothed  wheel,  lying 
between  Perthshire  on  the  north-west  and  Fife  on  the 
south-east.  Its  breadth  from  west  to  east  is  about  12 
miles,  and  its  length  frum  north  to  south  about  10  miles; 
the  area  is  49,812  acres,  or  about  78  square  miles.  Next1 
to  Clackmannan  it  is  the  smallest  county  in  Scotland. 

The  surface  consists  principally  of  an  oval  aud  level 
plain,  which  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Ochils,  on  the 
E.  by  Bishop  Hill  and  the  Lomonds,  on  the  S.  by  Benarty 
Hill,  and  on  the  S.AV.  by  the  Cleish  Hills.  This  plain  opens! 
out  on  the  west  along  the  Devon  valley  towards  Stirling,, 
on  the  north-east  towards  the  valley  of  the  Eden,  and' 
more  narrowly  on  the  south  between  the  Cleish  Hills  and! 
Benarty.  Kinross  is  touched  by  the  river  Devon  at  the 
Crook  of  Devon,  not  far  from  the  Rumbling  Bridge ;  and 
the  river  Leven,  which  has  its  source  in  the  loch  of  that 
name,  flows  for  about  half  a  mile  in  Kinross  before  entering 
Fife..  Of  the  streams  which  flow. into  Lochleven  the  priii-' 
cipal'  are  the  Gairney,  the  South  Queich.  aud  the  North. 
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Queicu.  Lochleven,  the  area  of  which  has  been  lessened 
by  extensive  reclamation  works  undertaken  in  1826,  has 
still  a  surface  of  3406  acres,  and  its  trout  fishing  is  the 
best  of  any  loch  in  Scotland.  The  loch  contains  several 
islands,  the  principal  being  Queen  Mary's  Island,  8  acres 
in  extent,  Reed  Bowers,  1  acre,  and  the  island  of  St  Serf, 
80  acres. 

Geology  and  Agriculture. — The  greater  part  of  the  county 
belongs  to  the  upper  strata  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  but 
a  portion  in  the  north-west  to  the  porphyry  formation  of 
the  Ochils,  while  on  the  east  there  is  a  narrow  boundary 
of  the  Coal-measure  slightly  interrupted  by  trap.  Coal  is 
wrought  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  but  only  to  a 


small  extent ;  limestone  is  very  abundant,  and  sandstone 
is  obtained  for  building  purposes. 

The  lower  part  of  the  county  is  generally  well  sheltered, 
and  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  In  this  region  the  soil 
is  generally  of  a  mossy  character,  but  when  well  drnined 
and  cultivated  is  very  fertile.  The  eminences  are  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  pasturage  of  sheep  and  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
Much  land  has  been  reclaimed  within  recent  years,  and 
the  methods  of  farming  are  nov;  quite  equal  to  those  of  the 
most  advanced  districts  of  Scotland. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  land  is  lield  in  fee  by  small  proprietors 
who  farm  their  own  properties.  The  following  table  gives  a  classi- 
fication of  holdings  according  to  size  in  1880  and  1875 :— 


50  Acres  and 
under. 

From  50  to  100 
Acres. 

From  100  to  300 
Acres. 

From  300  to  500 
Acres. 

From  500  to  1000 
Acres. 

Above  1000  Acres. 

Total. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres.         No. 

Acres. 

No.. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

1880 
.1876 

136 
113 

1,068 
1,543 

32 
29 

7,823 
2,074 

102 
118 

16,680 
21,556 

K   21 
25 

2,361 
9,307 

2 
1 

1.445 
630 

293 
316 

31,377 
35,010 

__  According  to  the  agricultural  returns  for  1881,  the  total  area 
Tinder  crops  was  31,459  acres,  of  which  7296  acres  were  under  corn 
crops,  3698  under  green  crops,  11,348  under  rotation  grasses,  9100 
permanent  pasture,  and  17  fallow.  2576  acres  were  under  woods. 
The  percentage  of  cultivated  area  in  1870  was  67 '9,  and  in  1880  it 
was  63 -0.  The  area  under  permanent  pasture  has  increased  very 
much  of  late  years,  while  there  is  an  unusually  large  percentage 
under  rotation  grasses.  5801  acres,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
area  under  corn  crops,  is  occupied  by  barley  and  bere,  while  oats 
had  1350  and  wheat  only  112  acres.  Nearly  the  whole  area  under 
green  crops  was  occupied  cither  by  turnips  and  swedes  or  potatoes, 
turnips  and  swedes  having  2663  and  potatoes  957  acres. 
)  The  total  number  of  horses  in  1881  was  1039.  Of  these  699 
were  used  solely  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  340,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion, were  unbroken  horses  or  mares  kept  solely  for  breeding. 
Cattle  in  1881  numbered  5555.  Milch  cows  numbered  984,  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  A  considerable  number  of  cattle  are 
pastured  on  the  lowland  farms.  They  are  chiefly  a  native  breed, 
which  has  been  much  improved  by  crossing.  Sheep  in  1881 
numbered  26,530.  They  are  chiefly  pastured  on  the  hills,  but  a 
considerable  number  are  also  wintered  on  the  lowland  farms.  Pigs 
in  1881  numbered  504. 

In  1372-73  the  land  was  divided  between  728  proprietors,  and  its 
gross  annual  value  was  £64,671,  14s.  Of  the  owners,  468  or  643 
per  cent,  possessed  less  than  1  acre,  and  the  average  value  per 
acre  was  £1,  8s.  lOJd.  There  were  nine  proprietors  who  held  more 
than  1000  acres,  the  largest  estates  being  those  of  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  P.  Adam,  2S69  acres,  and  Sir  Graham  Montgomery,  2336. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — Tartan  plaids,  shawls,  and  other 
woollen  goods  are  manufactured  at  Kinross,  which  also  possesses 
corn-mills  and  a  brewery.  There  is  a  large  linen  factory  at  Mil- 
:.  tthort,  as  well  as  manufactories,  for  woollen  goods. 

Administration.— The  county  sheriff  courts  are  held  weekly  or 
fortnightly.  Kinross  is  now  joined  with  Clackmannan  and  Lin- 
lithgow in  one  sheriffdom,  and  quarter  sessions  are  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  March,  July,  August,  and  October.  The  county  unites 
with  Clackmannan  in  returning  a  member  to  parliament. 

Population.  —  Kinross  has  the  smallest  population  of  any  county 
in  Scotland.  From  6725  in  1801  it  rose  to  a  maximum  of  9072 
in  1331,  from  which  it  fell  in  1841  to  8763,  and,  although  in  1851 
it  rose  to  8924,  it  gradually  diminished  till  in  1871  it  was  7198, 
while  in  1S81  it  wis  G6D9,  of  whom  3112  were  males  and  3587 
females.  The  principal  villages  are  Kinross  (population  in  1881, 
1960),  the  capital  of  the  county  and  a  market-town  ;  Milna- 
thort (1269),  with  linen  and  woollen  manufactures;  Kinness- 
wood  (250) ;   and   a   portion   bf  Kclty,    the   remainder   bein"   in 

History  and  AntiquVics.—Tha  early  history  of  Kinross-shire  is 
given  in  the  article  Fife.  There  are  traces  of  on  ancient  fort  or 
camp  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Dnmglow  in  the  parish  of  Cleish,  and 
n  remarkable  cairn  called  Cairn-a-vain  on  a  hill  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  parish  of  Orwell,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  rude 
s,om'  covered  with   an  urn  full  of  bones  and  charcoal. 

In  ISA?  a  hoard  of  seven  hundred  Roman  coins  was  dug  up  in  the  I 
vicinity  of  the  county  town.     The  priory  of  Portruook,  properly  situ- 
ated on  tin!  island  of  St  Serf  in  Lochleven,  although  the  prior  and 
canons  often  residud  at  Kinnesswood,  was  originalli  I     Idee 

est  iblishnwnt  in   Scotland.— being  a  gift  of  the  I  ietisli  kings 
their  conversion.      Some  time  before  961  it  was  made  over  to  the 
bishop  of  St   Andrews,  and  shortly  after  11  II  a    body  of  canons 
regular  was  established  in  it  in  connexion  with  the  priory  of  canons 
established  in   that  year  at  St  Andrews     The  ol 

Lochleven  was  a  royal  residence  as  far  back  as  1257.     In  it  Archi- 


bald, earl  of  Douglas,  was  imprisoned  in  1429,  and  Queen  Mary 
from  June  16th  1567  to  May  2d  1568.  A  short  distance  north-east 
of  Kinross  stands  the  ruined  castle  of  Burleigh. 

KINSALE,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  seaport  town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  is  situated  on  the  estuary 
of  the  Bandon,  24  miles  south  from  Cork  by  rail.  The 
town  occupies  chiefly  the  acclivity  of  Compass  Hill,  and, 
while  possessing  a,  striking  and  picturesque  appearance, 
is  built  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  the  streets  being 
narrow  and  so  precipitous  that  in  many  instances  convey- 
ances have  to  tike  a  very  circuitous  course.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  castle  fort,  completed  by  the 
duke  of  Ormonde  at  a  cost  of  £70,000,  and  captured  by 
the  earl  of  Marlborough  in  1690;  the  parisji  church,  an 
ancient  but  inelegant  structure  erected  as  a  conventual 
church  about  the  14th  cehtury  ;  the  assembly-rooms,  the 
barracks,  the  Carmelite  friary,  and  the  convent  of  the 
sisters  of  mercy.  Kinsale  is  much  frequented  by  summer 
visitors,  and  is  also  an  important  fishery  station,  the 
number  of  boats  employed  in  the  division  of  which  it  is 
the  principal  port  being  about  550,  employing  over  1700 
men  and  boys.  It  possesses  also  a  commodious  harbour, 
but  the  trade  has  become  almost  extinct  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  Cork.     The  population  in  1881  was  4976. 

Kinsale  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  cean  taile,  the  hradland  in 
the  sea.  At  an  early  period  the  town  belonged  to  the  Be  Courceys, 
a  representative  of  whom  was  created  baron  of  Kinsale  in  1181.  It 
received  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  Edward  111.,  having  previ- 
ously been  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  its  privileges  were  con- 
firmed and  extended  by  various  subsequent  sovereigns.  For  several 
centuries  previous  to  the  Union  it  returned  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, but  since  then  it  has  returned  only  one.  It  was  the  scene  of 
an  engagement  between  the  French  and  English  fleets  in  1380,  was 
forcibly  entered  by  the  English  in  14SS,  was  partly  consumed  by 
fire  in  1594,  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards  *and  retaken  by  the 
English  in  1601,  was  entered  by  the  English  in  1641,  who  expelled 
the  Irish  inhabitants,  was  the  scene  of  the  landing  of  James  II.  and 
of  the  French  army  sent  to  his  assistance  in  16S9,  and  was  taken  by 
the  English  in  the  following  year. 

KIOTO,  KiyGto,  Miako,  or  Saikio,  the  ancient  sacred 
capital  of  Japan,  is  situated  on  the  main  island  of  the 
Japanese  archipelago.  It  occupies  the  level  bottom  of  a 
valley  between  the  ridges  Hujei-zan  and  nigushiyama  or. 
the  east,  and  of  Tenno-san  on  the  west,  and  is  so  girt  by 
the  streams  Kamogawa  arul  Kalunagawa  aa  to  have  an 
almost  insular  position.  "  Villi  Tfikifl,  to  the  north-east,  it 
is  connected  by  two  highways,  the  Tokaid.6,  307  miles  long, 
and  the  Nakasend6,  323  miles  long.  -  To  Ozaka  on  the 
coast  a  railway  line  was  opened  in  1 S77.  -  Kioto  is  regularly 
and  compactly  built  on  the  rectangular  system,  the  immense 
number  of  Shinto  and  Buddhist  shrines  and  temples  being 
almost  entirely  beyond  the  city  proper,  -  The  large  suburb 
beyond  the  Kamogawa,  which  is  crossed  by  many  bridges, 
is  the  finest  in  respect  of  inus  and  temples.  ■  The  houses, 
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chiefly  of  wood,  are  small,  and  are  further  dwarfed  by 
the  great  width  of  the  streets.  Tea-houses  and  pleasure- 
gardens  abound,  and  the  whole  air  of  the  city  is  pleasant. 
"  With  its  schools,  hospitals,  lunatic  asylum,  prisons, 
dispensaries,  alms-houses,  fountains,  public-parks,  and 
gardens,  exquisitely  beautiful  cemeteries,  and  streets  of 
almost  painful  cleanliness,  Kiyoto  is  the  best-arranged 
and  best-managed  city  in  Japan."  1  The  chief  building  is, 
of  course,  the  imperial  palace  surrounded  by  beautiful 
gardens.  Formerly  forbidden  to  even  most  natives,  it  is 
now  occupied  as  a  museum  of  Japanese  arts  and  manu- 
facturesw  Among  the  other  buildings  are  the  former 
residences  of  the  taikun  and  of  the  mikado's  nobility,  the 
■various  normal  training  and  other  schools  for  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  the  hospital,  &c.  Under  the  city  government 
of  Kioto  there  was  founded  in  1870  an  industrial  depart- 
ment to  foster  the  industries  of  the  place.  There  are 
divisions  for  the  encouragement  of  gardening,  shoe-making, 
silk  and  other  weaving,  paper-making,  leather-making,  the 
manufacture  of  mineral  waters,  and  many  other  branches 
of  industry.  Kioto  supports  also  a  pauper  colony.  The 
mlk-factories,  though  on  a  small  scale,  are  numerous. 
Crape,  bronze  goods,  and  porcelain  (largely  for  the  English 
market)  are  also  produced  in  the  city.  The  population  in 
1870  was  estimated  at  370,000. 

Kioto  is  much  Athe  oldest  of  the  three  great  cities  of  Japan,  but 
both  Tokio  and  Ozaka  have  'far  outstripped  it  in  importance,  [n 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Kuwammu,  towards  the  end  of  the  8th 
century,  Nara  was  superseded  as  the  capital  by  Kudzuno,  afterwards 
called  Kioto,  and  sometimes  Miako  ;  and  this  last  town  became 
identified  with  the  mikado,  as  Yedo  was  with  the  shogun.  It  was 
the  scene  of  the  first  contests  of  the  Taira  and  Minumoto  clans. 
In  the  16th  century  Xavier  preached  in  its  streets;  and  in  the 
3  7th  Kaempfer  twice  visited  it.  In  1S64  a  fierce  contest,  followed 
by  a  conflagration,  resulted  from  an  attack  upon  it  by  the  ChSsiu 
clan  and  Kiheitai.  After  the  revolution  in  1869  the  mikado  and 
his  court  migrated  to  Yedo,  thenceforth  called  Tokio  or  eastern 
capital.  Kioto  also  received  an  alternative  name, — Saikio,  or  western 
capital  ;  but  it  is  never  used.  Kioto  is  not  a  treaty  port ;  and 
foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  reside  in  it  unless  they  are  in 
Japanese  employ. 

K1PPIS,  Andrew  (1725-1795),  a  learned  and  laborious 
compiler,  was  born  at  Nottingham,  March  28,  1725.  From 
school  at  Sleaford  in  Lincolnshire  he  passed  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  to  spend  a  five  years'  course  in  the  Dissenting 
academy  at  Northampton,  of  which  Dr  Doddridge  was  then 
president.  In  1746  Kippis  became  minister  of  a  church  at 
Boston;  in  1750  he  removed  to  Dorking  in  Surrey;  and 
in  1753  he  became  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at 
Westminster,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  on  8th 
October  1795.  Kippis  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  body  with  which  ho  was  connected.  From  17C3 
till  1784  he  was  classical  and  philological  tutor  in  Coward's 
•training  college  ;  and  when  another  institution  of  the  same 
kind  was  opened  at  Hackney  he  was  prevailed  upon,  some- 
what against  his  will,  to  serve  as  tutor  there  for  a  few 
years.  In  1767  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Edinburgh  university  ;  in  1778  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1779.  He  left  a  reputation  for  piety,  learning,  and 
active  virtue. 

Kippis  was  a  very  voluminous  writer.  He  contributed  largely 
to  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  The  Monthly  Review,  and  The 
Library  ;  and  he  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  establishment  and 
conduct  of  The  Xew  Annual  Hfigisttr.  He  published  also  a  number 
of  sermons  nnd»  occasional  pamphlets  :  and  lie  prefixed  a  life  of  the 
author  to  a  collected  edition  of  Dr  Nathaniel  Lanlner's  ll'oi-ks  (11 
vols.  8vo,  178S).  Ho  wrote  a  life  of  Dr  Doddridge,  also,  which  is 
prefixed  to  Doddridge's  Exposition  of  the  Xew  Testament  -(6  vols. 
Kvo,  i7°2h  His  chief  work  is  his  edition  of  the  Biographia 
Britannica,  of  which,  however,  he  only  lived  to  publish  5  vols, 
(folio,  1778-1793).*  afcnv  new  lives  were  inserted,  written  for  the 
most  part  by  the  editor  himself;  and  ox  tensive  additions  and  correc- 
tions were  made.     These  Inst  were  giver,  in  the  form  of  footnotes  to 
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the  original  text, — a  plan  which  often  gives  the  work  the  air  of  a 
long  controversy,  and  swelled  it  beyond  reasonable  bounds.  As  a 
monument  of  the  painstaking  erudition  of  the  editor  the  work  is 
interesting  ;  and  as  a  mere  storehouse  of  facts  it  possesses  a  genuine 
value.  Kippis's  Life  and  Voyages  of  Captain  James  Cook  was 
reprinted  from  this  book,  4to,  1788.  See  notice  by  A.  Keea,  D.  D., 
in  The  Xew  Annual  Register  for  1795. 

KIRBY,  William  (1759-1850),  entomologist,  was  born 
at  Witnesham  in  Suffolk,  September  19,  1759.  From  the 
village  school  of  Witnesham  he  passed  to  Ipswich  grammar 
school,  and  thence  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  B.A.  in  1781,  not  becoming  M.A.  till  1815. 
Taking  orders  in  1782,  he  spent  his  entire  life  in  the  peace- 
ful seclusion  of  an  English  country  parsonage,  till  1796 
as  curate,  afterwards  as  rector,  of  Barham  in  Suffolk. 
Although  Kirby  was  once  and  again  induced  to  use 
his  pen  against  the  spirit  of  free-thinking  then  reacting 
from  France  upon  England,  he  had  little  taste  for  con- 
troversy. His  favourite  study  was  natural  history;  and 
eventually  entomology  engrossed  all  his  leisure.  Ihs  first- 
work  of  importance  was  his  Monographia  Apum  Anglise 
(2  vols.  8vo,  1802),  which  as  the  first  scientific  treatise 
on  its  subject  brought  him  into  notice  with  the  leading 
entomologists  of  his  own  and  foreign  countries.  Latreille, 
Fabricius,  Illiger,  and  Walckenaer  were  among  his  corre- 
spondents ;  and  his  opinion  and  advice  were  sought  by 
many  less  illustrious.  The  practical  result  of  a  friendship 
formed  in  1805  with  Mr  Spence,  a  scientific  gentleman  of 
Hull,  was  the  jointly  written  Introduction  to  Entomology 
(4  vols.  8vo,  1815-26,  7th  ed.  1856),  one  of  the  most 
popular  books  of  science  that  have  ever  appeared,  and  still 
highly  valuable.  In  1830  Kirby  was  chosen  to  write  one- 
of  the  Bridgcwater  Treatises,  his  subject  being  The  History, 
Habits,  and  Instincts  of  Animals.  This,  published  in  2 
vols,  in  1835,  undeniably  fell  short  of  his  earlier  works  in 
point  of  scientific  value.  On  July  4,  1850,  William  Kirby 
died,  after  a  long  life  of  piety,  benevolence,  and  diligence. 
He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Linnean  Society ;  and 
his  name  was  on  the  rolls  of  all  the  chief  scientific  associa- 
tions in  England  and  abroad. 

Besides  the  books  already  mentioned,  Kirby  was  the  author  of 
mr.ny  papers  in  The  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,  The  Zoo- 
logical Journal,  and  other  periodicals  ;  of  Strictures  on  Sir  James 
Smith's  Hypothesis  respecting  live  Lilies  of  tlie  Field  of  our  Saviour 
and  the  Acanthus  of  Virgil,  1819  ;  of  Seven  Sermons  on  our  Lord's 
Temptations,  «fr.,  1829  ;  and  of  the  sections  on  insects  in  the  Account 
of  the  Animals  seen  by  the  late  Xorlhcm  Expedition  while  within 
the  Arctic  Circle,  1821,  and  in  Fauna  Borcali- Americana,  1837. 
The  Life  of  the  Rr\\  William  Kirby,  M.A.,  by  Rev.  John  Freeman, 
was  published  in  1852.     It  contains  a  list  of  Kirb'y's  works. 

KIRCHER,  Athanasius  (1602-1680),  a  learned  scholar 
and  accomplished  mathematician,  was  born  May  2,  1602, 
at  Geisa  near  Fulda,  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  college  of 
Fulda,  and  entered  upon  his  noviciate  in  that  order  at 
Mainz  in  1618.  After  continuing  his  studies  at  Paderborn, 
Miinster,  Cologne,  Coblenz,  and  Mainz,  he  became  professor 
of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  Oriental  languages  at 
Wurzburg,  whence  he  was  driven  (1631)  by  the  troubles 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to  Avignon.  Through  the 
influence  of  Cardinal  Barberini  he  next  (1635;  settled  in 
Rome,  where  for  eight  years  he  taught  mathematics  in  the 
Collcgio  Romano,  but  ultimately  resigned  this  appointment 
in  order  that  he  might  devote  the  closing  years  of  his  lifo 
entirely  to  the  study  of  hieroglyphics  and  other  archoeolo, 
gical  subjects.     He  died  November  28,  1680. 

Kircher  was  a  man  of  wide  and  varied  learning,  but  singularly 
devoid  of  judgment  and  critical  discernment.  His  voluminous 
writings  in  philology,  natural  history,  physics,  and  mathematics 
often  accordingly  have  a  good  deal  of  the  historical  interest  M'hicti 
attaches  to  pioneering  work,  however  imperfectly  performed  ;  other- 
wise they  now  take  rank  as  curiosities  of  literature  merely.  They 
include  Ars  Magnesia,  1631  ;  M-jgncs,  sive  de  arte  magnetica  opvs 
triparliium,  1640  ;  and  Mnyneticum  nature  reynum,  1667;  Prodro- 
laa  Voptus,  1636;  lingua  sEyypliaca  ralctuta,   1643;  Obeliscut 
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Pxmphilius,  1650  ;  and  CEdipus  JEgyptiacus,  hoc  est  universalis 
doctrins  hieroglyphics:  instadratio,  1652-55, — works  which  may 
claim  the  merit  of  having  first  called  the  attention  of  the  learned 
to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  Ars  magna  lucis  ct  umbrie  in 
7nundo,  1645-46  ;  Musurgia  universalis,  sivc  ars  magna  consoni  ct 
dissoni,  1650  ;  Polygraphia,  seu  artificiuin  linguarum  quo  cum 
omnibus  mundi  populis  potent  quis  rcspondcre,  1663  ;  ilundus 
subterraneus,  quo  subtcrreslris  mundi  opijicium,  universal  dcniquc 
natures  divitits,  abdilorum  efcctuum  causas  dcmonslrantur,  1665-78; 
China  illustrata,  1667  ;  Ars  magna  sciendi,  1669  ;  and  Latinm, 
1669,  a  work  which  may  still  be  consulted  with  advantage.  The 
Specula  Melitensis  Encyclica  (1638)  gives  an  account  of  what  may 
be  described  as  a  kind  of  calculating  machine  of  his  invention.  The 
valuable  collection  of  antiquities  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
Collegio  Romano  has  been  described  by  Buonanni  (Uusseum  Kir- 
cherianum,  1709  ;  republished  by  Battara  in  1773). 

KIRCHHEIM-UNTER-TECK,  chief  town  of  a  district 
in  the  Danube  circle  of  Wiirteruberg,  is  prettily  Bituated 
ou  the  Lauter,  not  far  from  the  Teck,  and  about  15  miles 
south-east  of  Stuttgart.  Its  castle  was  built  in  153S. 
The  manufactures  include  cotton  goods,  damask,  piano- 
fortes, machinery,  lanterns,  chemicals,  cement,  &c.  The 
'.own  also  has  wool-spinning  establishments  and  breweries, 
and  a  corn  exchange.  It  is  the  most  important  wool 
market  in  South  Germany,  the  annual  turn-over  averag- 
ing about  1,650,000  lb.  The  population  in  1875  was 
6197. 

KIRGHIZ,  a  large  and  wide-spread  division  of  the 
Mongolo-Tatar  family,  of  which  there  are  two  main 
branches,  the  Kara-Kirghiz  of  the  uplands  and  the 
Kirghiz-Kazaks  of  the  steppe.  To  the  same  group  belong 
the  Kipchaks,  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the 
nomad  and  settled  Turki  peoples  of  Ferghana  and  Bokhara, 
and  the  Kara-Kalpaks  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Aral 
Sea,  who  are  intermediate  between  the  Kazaks  and  Uzbegs. 
The  Kirghiz  jointly  number  about  3,000,000,  and  occupy 
an  area  of  perhaps  the  same  number  of  square  miles, 
stretching  from  Kulja  westwards  to  the  lower  Volga,  and 
from  the  head  streams  of  the  Ob.southwards  to  the  Famir 
and  the  Turkoman  country.  In  the  Mongolo-Tatar  family 
their  position  is  peculiar,  they  being  closely  allied  ethnically 
to  the  Mongolians  and  in  speech  to  the  Tatars.  To  under- 
stand this  phenomenon,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
both  Mongols  and  Tatars  belonged  themselves  originally 
to  one  racial  stock,  of  which  the  former  still  remain  the 
typical  representatives,  but  from  which  the  latter  have 
mostly  departed  and  become  largely  assimilated  to  the 
regular  "Caucasian"  type.  But  the  Kirghiz  have  either 
remained  nearly  altogether  unmixed,  as  in  the  uplands,  or 
else  have  intermingled  in  the  steppe  mainly  with  the  Volga 
Calmucks  in  the  west,  and  with  the  Zungarian  nomads  in 
the  east,  all  alike  of  Mongol  stock.  Hence  they  have 
everywhere  to  a  large  extent  preserved  the  common 
Mongolian  features,  while  retaining  their  primitive  Tatar 
speech.  Physically  they  are  a  middle-sized,  square-built 
race,  inclined  to  stoutness,  especially  in  the  steppe,  mostly 
with  long  black  hair,  scant  beard  or  none,  small,  black,  and 
oblique  eyes,  though  blue  or  grey  also  occur  in  the  south, 
broad  Mongoloid  features,  high  cheek  bones,  broad,  flat 
nose,  small  mouth,  brachycephalous  head,  very  small  hands 
and  feet,  dirty  brown  or  swarthy  complexion,  often 
yellowish,  but  also  occasionally  fair.  These  characteristics, 
while  affiliating  them  directly  to  the  Mongol  stock,  also 
betray  an  admixture  of  foreign  elements,  probably  due  to 
Finnish  or  Chudic  influences  in  the  north,  and  Tajik  or 
Iranian  blood  in  the  south.  Their  speech  also,  while  purely 
Turkic  in  structure,  possesses,  not  only  many  Mongolian 
and  a  few  Persian  and  even  Arabic  words,  but  also  some 
terms  unknown  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Mongolo- 
Tatar  linguistic  family,  and  which  should  perhaps  be 
traced  to  the  Kiang-Kuan,  Wu-sun,  Ting  ling,  and  other 
extinct  Chudic  peoples  of  South  Siberia  partly  absorbed  by 
them.     These  relations   to  the  surrounding  Asiatic  races 


will  be  made  clearer  in  the  subjoined  detailed  account  tf 
the  Kara-Kirghiz  and  Kirghiz-Kazaks. 

The  Kara-Kirghiz. —  The  Kara  or  "Black"  Kirghiz,  bo 
called  from  the  colour  of  their  tents,  are  known  to  the 
Russians  either  as  Chernyie  ("  Black  ")  or  Dikokammenyie 
("Wild  Stone"  or  "Rocky")  Kirghiz,  and  are  the  Block 
Kirghiz  of  some  English  writers.  They  are  en  the  whole 
the  purest  and  best  representatives  of  the  race,  and  so  true 
is  this  that,  properly  speaking,  to  them  alone  belongs  the 
distinctive  national  name  Kirghiz  or  Krghiz.  This  term  is 
commonly  traced  to  a  legendary  chief,  Kirghiz,  sprung  of 
Oghuz-Khan,  ninth  in  desceut  from  Japhet.  It  occurs  in 
its  present  form  for  the  first  time  in  the  account  of  the 
embassy  sent  in  569  by  Justin  II.  to  the  Uighur  Khan, 
Dugla-Ditubulu,  where  it  is  stated  that  this  prince  presented 
a  slave  of  the  "Kerghiz"  tribe  to  Zemark,  head  of  the 
mission.  In  the  Chinese  chronicles  the  word  assumes  the 
form  Ki-li-ki-tz',  and  the  writers  of  the  Yuan  dynasty  (1280 
-13G7)  place  the  territory  of  these  people  10,000  li  north- 
west of  Pekin,  about  the  head  streams  of  the  Yenisei,  [u 
the  records  of  the  Tliang  dynasty  (618-907)  they  are 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Kha-kia-tz'  (pronounced 
Khaka,  and  sometimes  transliterated  Haka),  and  it  is 
mentioned  that  these  Khakas  were  of  the  same  speech  as 
the  Khoei-khu.  From  this  it  follows  that  they  were  of 
Mongolo-Tatar  stock,  and  are  wrongly  identified  by  some 
ethnologists  with  the  Kiang-Kuan,  Wu-sun,  or  Ting-ling, 
all  of  whom  are  described  as  tall,  with  red  hair,  "green" 
or  grey  eyes,  and  fair  complexion,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  of  Finnish  stock,  akin  to  the  present  Soyotes 
of  the  upper  Yenisei. 

The  Kara-Kirghiz  are  by  the  Chinese  and  Mongolians 
called  Buiiii,  where  ut  is  the  Mongolian  plural  ending,  as 
in  Tangut,  Yakut,  modified  to  yat  in  Buryat,  the  collective 
name  of  the  Siberian  Mongolians  of  the  Baikal  district. 
Thus  the  term  Bur  is  the  common  Mongolian  designation 
both  of  the  Baikal  Mongols  and  of  the  Kara-Kirghiz,  who 
occupied  this  very  region  and  the  upper  Yenisei  valley 
generally  till  comparatively  recent  times.  For  the  original 
home  of  their  ancestors,  the  Khakas,  lay  in  the  south  of  the 
present  governments  of  Yeniseisk  and  Tomsk,  stretching 
thence  southwards  beyond  the  Sayan  range  to  the  Tannu- 
ola  hills  in  Chinese  territory.  Here  the  Russians  first  met 
them  in  the  17th  century,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Kazaks 
exterminated  all  those  east  of  the  Irtish,  driving  the  rest 
further  west  and  south-westwards.  Most  of  them  took 
refuge  with  their  kinsmen,  the  Kara-Kirghiz  nomad 
Highlanders,  whose  homes,  at  least  since  the  13th  century, 
have  been  the  Ala-tau  range,  the  Issik-kul  basin,  the 
Tekes,  Chu,  and  Talass  river  valleys,  the  Tian-shan  range, 
the  uplands  draining  both  to  the  Tarim  and  to  the  Jaxartes 
and  Oxus,  including  Khokand,  Karategin,  and  Shignau 
southwards  to  the  Pamir  table-land,  visited  by  them  in 
summer.  They  thus  occupy  most  of  the  uplands  along  the 
Russo-Chinese  frontier,  between  35°  and  50°  N.  lat.  and 
between  70°  and  85°  E.  long.,  where  they  have  been 
recently  joined  by  6otne  Chiliks,  Kipchaks,  Naimans,  and 
Kitars  from  Andijan  and  the  Kazak  steppes. 

The  Kara-Kirghiz  are  nil  grouped  in  two  main  sections — the  On 
or  "  Fight  "  in  the  east,  with  seven  branches  (Rngu,  Sary-Bngishch, 
Son-Bagishch,  Sultu  or  Solye,  Cherik,  Saynk,  Bassinz),  and  the  Sol 
or  "Left"  in  the  west,  with  four  branches  (Kokche  or  Kuchy, 
Sorn,  Mundus,  Kitai  or  Kintal).  The  Sol  section  occupies  the 
region  U'tween  the  Talass  and  Oxus  head  streams  in  Ferghana 
(Khokatrd)  and  Boklnra,  where  tbey  nine  in  contact  with  tl-e 
Gaii-lms  or  Highland  Tajiks.  The  On  section  lies  on  both  sides  of 
tin'  Tinn-shau,  about  Like  ls>ik-kul,  and  in  the  Chu,  Tekes,  and 
Naiin  (iipp.i  Jaxartes]  valleys. 

Each  of  the  On  tribe9  comprises  a  number  of  stocks  or  septs, 
which  are  further  divided  into  aula  or  families,  of  which,  however, 
the  lUts  are  complete  for  the  Bogu  and  Sury-Bagishch  alone.  Of 
the  rlngu  there  are  six  stocks,  with  11,000  tents,  and  numbering 
bi.vw  to  60,000  souls.     Of  the  Sary-B.igb.hch  there  are  four  stocks, 
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'with  16,500  tents,  or  80,000  to  90,000  souls.  The  Sayak  uuuiIwih 
10,000  tents,  or  about  50,000  souls,  making  a  total  of  200,000  ill 
Russian  territory.  The  Sol  section,  with  the  independent  On 
tribes,  are  roughly  estimated  at  about  200,000,  making  100,000 
Kara-Kirghiz  altogether. 

All  are  essentially  nomads,  occupied  mainly  with  stock  breed- 
ing, chiefly  horses  of  a  small  but  hardy  breed,  sheep  of  the  fat- 
taiied  species,  oxen  used  both  for  riding  and  as  pack  animals, 
some  goats,  and  camels  of  both  species.  Agriculture  is  limited 
chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  barley,  and  millet,  from  the  hist 
Of  v.  huh  a  coarse  vodka  or  brandy  is  distilled.  Trade  is  earned  on 
chiefly  by  barter,  cattle  being  taken  by  the  dealers  trom  China, 
Turkestan,  and  Russia  in  exchange  for  manufactured  goods. 

The  Kara-Kirghiz  are  governed  by  the  "  inanaps,"  or  tribal  rulers, 
who  enjoy  almost  unlimited  authority,  and  may  even  sell  or  kill 
their  subjects.  In-  religious  matters  they  differ  little  from  the 
Kazaks,  whose  practices  are  described  below.  Although  generally 
recognizing  Russian  sovereignty  since  1864,  they  pay  no  taxes, 
and  merely  furnish  certain  raw  products  to  the  Russian  troops  on 
their  passage  through  the  country. 

The  Kazaks. — Though  not  unknown  to  them,  the  term 
Kirghiz  is  never  used  by  the  steppe  nomads,  who  always 
call  themselves  simply  Kazaks,  that  is,  "  riders,"  as  the 
word  is  commonly  interpreted.  The  first  authentic 
reference  to  this  name  is  by  Firdousi  (1020),  who  speaks  of 
the  Kazak  tribes  as  much  dreaded  steppe  marauders,  all 
mounted  and  armed  with  lances.  From  this  circumstance 
the  term  Kazak  came  to  be  gradually  applied  to  all  free- 
booters similarly  equipped,  and  it  thus  spread  from  the 
Aralo-Caspian  basin  to  South  Russia,  where  it  still  survives 
under  the  form  of  "Kossak."  Hence  though  Kazak  and 
Cossack  are  originally  the  same  word,  the  former  now 
designates  a  Mongolo-Tatar  nomad  race,  the  latter  various 
members  of  the  Great  and  Little  Russian  Slav  family.  No 
satisfactory  explanation  of  its  origin  has  been  given.  Since 
the  18th  century  the  Russians  have  used  the  compound 
expression  Kirghiz-Kazak,  chiefly  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  their  own  Cossacks,  at  that  time  overrunning 
Siberia.  Herbertstein  (1520)  is  the  first  European  who 
mentions  them  by  name,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  he 
speaks  of  them  as  "Tartars,"  that  is,  a  people  rather  of 
Turki  than  Mongolian  stock.  In  their  present  homes,  the  so- 
cilled  "  Kirghiz  steppes,"  they  are  far  more  numerous  and 
wide-spread  than  their  Kara-Kirghiz  kinsmen,  stretching 
tiinost  uninterruptedly  from  Lake  Balkash  round  the  Aral 
snd  Caspian  Seas  westwards  to  the  lower  Volga,  and  from 
the  river  Irtish  southwards  to  the  lower  Oxus  and  Ust-Urt 
plateau.  •  Their  domain,  which  is  nearly  2,QO0,O00  square 
miles  in  extent,  thus  lies  mainly  between  45°  and  55° 
N.  lat.  and  from  45°  to  80°  E.  long.  Here  they  came 
under  the  sway  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  after  whose  death  they 
fell  to  the  share  of  his  son  Juchi,  head  of  the  Golden 
Horde,  but  continued  to  retain  their  own  khans.  When 
the  Usbegs  acquired  the  ascendency,  many  of  the  former 
subjects  of  the  Juchi  and  Jagatai  hordes  fell  off  and  joined 
tie  Kazaks.  Thus  were  formed  about  1500  two  powerful 
r:ates  in  the  Kipchak  and  Cheteh  steppes,  the  Moghul- 
Uluss  and  the  Kazak,  the  latter  of  whom,  under  their  khan 
Arslane,  are  said  by  Sultan  Baber  to  have  had  as  many  as 
-00,000  fighting  men.  Their  numbers  continued  to  be 
swollen  by  voluntary  or  enforced  accessions  from  the 
fragments  of  the  Golden  Horde,  such  as  the  Kipchaks, 
Naimans,  Konrats,  Jalairs,  Kankly,  whose  names  are  still 
preserved  in  the  tribal  divisions  of  the  Kazaks.  And  as 
some  of  these  peoples  were  undoubtedly  of  true  Mongolian 
stock,  their  names  have  given  a  colour  to  the  statement 
that  all  the  Kazaks  were  rather  of  Mongol  than  of  Turki 
origin.  But  the  universal  prevalence  of  a  nearly  pure 
variety  of  the  Turki  speech  throughout  the  Kazak  steppes 
is  almost  alone  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Tatar  element 
must  at  all  times  have  been  in  the  ascendant. 

The  Kirghiz-Kazaks  have  long  been  grouped  in  three 
large  "  hordes  "  or  encampments,  further  subdivided  into  a 
number  of  so-called  "races,"  which  are  again  groooed  in 


tribes,  and  these  in  sections,  branches,  and  auls,  or  com- 
munities of  from  livedo  fifteen  tents.  Ths  division  into 
hordes  has  been  traditionally  referred  to  a  powerful  khan, 
who  divided  his  states  amongst  his  three  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom  became  the  founder  of  the  Ulu-Yuz,  or  Great  Horde, 
the  second  of  the  Urta-Yuz,  or  Middle  Horde,  and  the 
third  of  the  Kachi-Yuz,  or  Little  Horde.  The  last  two 
under  their  common  khan  Abulkhair  voluntarily  submitted 
>'n  1730  to  the  czarina  Anne.  Most  of  the  Great  Horde 
.vere  subdued  by  Ynnus,  khan  of  Ferghana,  in  1798,  and 
all  the  still  independent  tribes  finally  accepted  Russian 
sovereignty  in  1819.  The  races,  range,  and  numerical 
strength  of  these  hordes  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Range. 


Great  Horde.— 
UisiHu,  Tula- 
tai,  Sargaii, 
Konrat. 


Middle  Horde 
— ArcjUyiw, 
Xaiman,  Kin- 
c/irct,      thai'' 
Ghircl. 


Little  Horde. 
— Alimuli/, 
Baiidi/,  Jctir- 
urug. 


Chiefly  south  of  Lake"i 

Balkash  and  near  the  I 

Tian-Shan;  between  \ 

Semipalatinsk      and 

Semiryechensk.  J 

Chiefly  on  the  low 
hilly  watershed  be- 
tween the  Ob  and 
Aralo-Caspian  basins, 
from  Aral  Sea  to 
Lake  Pialkash  ;  gov- 
ernments of  Semipa- 
latinsk .and  Akmo- 
linsk,  West  Siberia. 

From  Kara-Kum  de-^ 
sert  to  lower  Volga, 
north  of  Aral  Sea, 
and  in  governments 
of  Orenburg,  Uralsk, 
Turgay,  and  Astra- 
khan. 


85,000 


175,000 


170,000 


450,000 


1,100,0('C 


1,000,0ft 


Since  1801  a  fourth  division,  known  as  the  Inner  or 
Bukeyevskaya  Horde,  from  the  name  of  their  first  khan, 
Bukei,  has  been  settled  in  the  Orenburg  steppe.  It  is 
estimated  at  40,000  tents  or  200,000  souls,  giving  for  all 
the  Kazaks  470,000  tents  and  2,750,000  souls. 

But  these  divisions  affect  the  common  people  alone,  all 
the  higher  orders  and  ruling  families  being  broadly  classed 
as  White  and  Black  Kost  or  Bones.  The  White  Bones 
comprise  only  the  khans  and  their  descendants,  besides 
the  issue  of  the  khojas  or  Moslem  "saints."  The  Black 
Bones  include  all  the  rest,  except  the  Telengut  or  servants 
of  the  khans,  and  the  Kill  or  slaves 

The  Kazaks  are  an  honest  and  trustworthy  people,  but  heavy, 
sluggish,  sullen,  aud  unfriendly.  Even  the  hospitality  enjoined 
by  the  Koran  is  displayed  only  towards  the  "faithful,"  that  is, 
exclusively  to  the  members  or  the  orthodox  Sunuite  sect.  So 
essentially  nomadic  are  all  the  tribes  that  they  cannot  adopt  a 
settled  life  without  losing  the  very  Bentiment  of  their  nationality, 
and  becoming  rapidly  absorbed  in  the  Slav  population.  They  dwell 
exclusively  in  tho  kibitka  or  yurt,  a  semi-circular  tent  consisting 
of  a  light  wooden  framework,  and  red  cloth  or  felt  covering,  with  an 
opening  above  for  light  aud  ventilation.  It  is  usually  furnished 
with  a  largo  family  clothes  chest,  felt  carpet,  wooden  bedstead, 
leather  bottles  for  kuinis  (fermeuted  mare's  milk),  a  tea  service,  and 
a  few  domestic  uteusils.  Yet  it  may  easily  be  pitched  or  struck  in 
half  an  hour,  and  is  rapidly  transported  on  camels  across  the  steppe. 
Tho  camp  life  of  tho  Kazaks  seems  almost  unendurable  to  Europeans 
in  winter,  when  they  arc  confined  altogether  to  the  tent,  and  exposed 
to  ondless  discomforts.  In  summer  the  day  is  spent  mostly  in 
sleep  or  drinking  kiimis,  followed  at  night  by  feasting  and  the 
recital  of  tales,  varied  with  songs  accompanied  by  the  music  of  tho 
flute  and  balalaika,  But  horsemanship  is  the  great  amusement  of 
all  true  Kazaks,  who  may  almost  bo  said  to  bo  botn  in  the  saddle. 
Hence,  though  excellent  riders,  they  are  bad  walkers,  and,  though 
hardy  and  long-livod,  uncleanly  in  their  habits  and  ofteu  decimated 
by  small-pox  and  Siberian  plague.  They  have  no  fixed  meals,  and 
live  mainly  on  mutton  and  goat  and  horse  flesh,  and  instead  of  bread 
use  the  so-called  balamyk,  a  mess  of  flour  fried  in  dripping  and 
diluted  in  wator.  The  universal  drink  is  kumis,  which  is  wholesome, 
nourishing,  and  a  specific  against  all  chest  diseases. 

The  dress  consists  of  the  chopua,  a  flcwing  robe  of  which  one  or 
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two  are  worn  in  summer  and  several  in  winter,  fastened  with  a  silk 
or  leather  girdle,  in  which  are  stuck  a  knife,  tobacco  pouch,  seal, 
knd  a  few  other  trinkets.  Broad  silk  or  cloth  pautaloons  are  often 
(worn  over  the  chapan,  which  is  of  velvet,  silk',  cotton,  or  felt, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  Large  black  or  red  leather 
hoots,  with  round  white  felt  pointed  cans,  comtdete  the  costume,* 
which  is  much  the  same  for  both  sexes. 

,  Like  the  Kara-Kirghiz,  the  Kazaks  are  nominally  Sunnites,  but 
Sharaauists  at  heart,  worshipping,  besides  the  Kudai  or  good 
divinity,  the  Shaitan  or  bad  spirit.  Their  faith  is  strong  in  the 
talchi  or  soothsayer  and  other  charlatans,  who  know  everything, 
can  do  everything,  and  heal  all  disorders  at  pleasure.  But  they  are 
not  fanatics,  though  holding  the  abstract  doctrine  that  the  "  Kafir  " 
may  be  lawfully  oppressed,  including  in  this  category,  not  only 
Buddhists  and  Christians,  but  even  Mohammedans  of  the  Shiah 
rsect.  There  are  no  fasts  or  ablutions,  mosques  or  mollahs,  or 
[regular  prayers.  Although  Mussulmans  since  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  they  have  scarcely  yet  found  their  way  to  Mecca,  their 
[pilgrims  visiting  instead  the  more  convenient  shrines  of  the  "saints" 
scattered  over  eastern  Turkestan.  Unlike  the  Mongolians,  the 
(Kazaks  treat  their  dead  witli  great  respect,  and  the  low  steppe  hills 
are  often  entirely  covered  with  monuments  raised  above  their  graves. 

Letters  are  neglected  to  sucli  an  extent  that  whoever  can  merely 
iwrite  is  regarded  as  a  savant,  while  he  becomes  a  prodigy  of  learn- 
ing if  able  to  read  the  Koran  in  the  original.  Yet  the  Kazaks 
are  naturally  both  musical  and  poetical,  and  possess  a  considerable 
number  of  national  sougs,  which  are  usually  repeated  with  variations 
(from  mouth  to  mouth. 

The  Kazaks  still  choose  tneir  own  khans,  who,  though  confirmed 
py  the  Russian  Government,  possess  little  authority  beyond  their 
respective  tribes.  The  real  rulers  are  the  elders  or  umpires  and 
sultans,  all  appointed  by  public  election.  Brigandage  and  the 
"laraiitas  or  raids  arising  out  of  tribal  feuds,  which  were  formerly 
recognized  institutions,  are  now  severely  punished,  sometimes  eveu 
"with  death.  Capital  punishment,  usually  by  hanging  or  strangling, 
is  inflicted  for  murder  and  adultery,  while  three,  nine,  or  twenty- 
seven  times  the  value  of  the  stolen  property  is  exacted  for  theft. 

The  domestic  animals,  daily  pursuits,  and  industries  of  the  Kazaks 
differ  but  slightly  from  those  of  the  Kara-Kirghiz.  Some  of  the 
"wealthy  steppe  nomads  own  as  many  as  20,000  of  the  large  fat-tailed 
sheep.  Goatsarekept  chiefly  as  guides  for  theseflocks;  andthe  horses, 
though  small,  are  hardy,  swift,  light- footed,  and  capable  of  covering 
from  50  to  60  miles  at  a  stretch.  The  total  live-stock  was  thus 
estimated  in  1872  by  Tilio  :— camels,  120,000  ;  horses,  1,720,000  ; 
oxen,  600,000  ;  sheep,  2,000,000  ;  goats,  180,000.  Amongst  the 
Kazaks  there  are  a  few  workers  in  silver,  copper,  and  iron,  the 
chief  arts  besides  being  skin  dressing,  wool  spinning  and  dyeing, 
carpet  and  felt  weaving.  Trade  is  confined  mainly  to  an  exchange 
of  live  stock  for  woven  and  other  goods  fr^m  Russia,  China,  and 
Turkestan. 

Since  their  subjection  to  Russia,  the  Kazaks  have  become  less 
lawless,  but  scarcely  less  nomadic.  A  change  of  habit  in  this 
respect  is  opposed  alike  to  their  tastes  and  to  the  climatic  and  other 
outward  conditions.  Hence  the  progress  of  culture  can  here  lead 
only  to  the  depopulation  of  the  steppe  wherever  incapable  of  being 
irrigated,  and  to  the  gradual  extinction  or  absorption  of  the 
Kirghiz-Kazaks  by  their  Slav  rulers 

Literature. — Alexis  Levshin,  Description  des  Hordes  et  des  Steppes  des  Kirghiz. 
^T<ua*5,  translated  from  the  Russian  by  Ferry  de  Clgny,  1840:  Rudloff,  Praben  tier 
Volksliteratttr  der  Tui  kitchen  Stdmrne  Sudsiberiens ;  Crt.  de  Ujfalvy,  Le  Kohislan, 
le  Fernhanah,  et  Anntdja  ;  also  Bui.  de  la  Soc.  de  Geo.,  1878-79  ;  Semenoff.  paper 
in  Feterinann's  Mittlieilungen,  1859,  No.  3  ;  Vatikhsnnv's  Travels  m  1858-59; 
Madaiae  de  Ujfalvy,  papers  in  7"our  du  Monde,  1874 ;  Vambery.  Die  primitive 
Cullur  des  Turto-Talarischen  Volkes.  (A.  H.  K.) 

KIRIN,  Girin,  or  in  Chinese  Citwen-Chaui*,  the  chief 
town  of  the  province  of  Central  Manchuria  or  Kirin,  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Lau-Ye-Ling  mountains,  at  the 
edge  of  a  wide  and  well-wooded  plain,  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Girin-ula  or  Sungari,  there  300  yards  in 
breadth.  The  situation  is  one  of  exceptional  beauty ;  but 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular.  Tobacco  is  the 
principal  article  of  trade,  the  kind  grown  in  the  province 
being  greatly  prized  throughout  the  Chinese  empire  under 
the  name  of  "  Manchu  leaf."  Formerly  ginseng  was  also 
an  important  staple,  but  the  supply  from  this  quarter  of 
the  country  has  been  exhausted.  Outside  of  the  town  lies 
a  plain  "thickly  covered  with  open  coffins  containing  the 
dead/bodies  of  Chinese  emigrants  exposed  for  identification 
and  removal  by  their  friends  ;  if  no  claim  is  made  during 
ten  years  the  remains  are  buried  on  the  spot."  Kirin  was 
chosen  by  the  emperor  Kanghi  as  a  military  post  during 
the  wars  with  the  Eleuts ;  and  it  owes  its  Chinese  name 
of  Chwen-chang,  i.e.,  Naval  Yard,  to  his  building  there  the 


vessels  for  the  transport  of  his  troops.  Th'e  population 
was  estimated  at  300.000  in  1812  r  at  Dtesent  it  is  about 
120,000. 

See  Palladius,  "Expedition  through  Manchuria,"  in  Jouni.  Hoy. 
Gcotj.  Sue.,  1872  ;  'WUliauisou,  Journeys  in  A'orth  China. 

KIRKCALDY,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  and 
seaport  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Fifeshire,  Scotland, 
12  miles  north  from  Edinburgh.  The  chief  topographical 
feature  of  the  town  is  its  length,  which  is  nearly  4  miles 
within  the  municipal  boundary,  as  extended  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1S7G.  Formerly  there  was  little  besides 
one  main  street  with  laues  and  shorter  streets  branching 
from  it,  but  during  the  last  five-andtwenty  years  a  large 
number  of  new  streets  and  villas  have  been  built  along  the 
high  ground  to  the  north.  The  parish,  however,  is  a  very 
small  one,  the  landward  part  (now  Abbotshall)  having  been 
disjoined  in  1650.  In  population  and  most  other  statistical 
respects  Kirkcaldy  is  the  principal  town  in  the  county,  and 
the  tenth  in  Scotland,  ranking  next  after  Perth  and 
Kilmarnock.  The  valuation  of  the  burgh  in  1881,  includ- 
ing railways,  was  £87,022,  and  the  census  .of  the  same 
year  showed  a  population  of  23.G32.  Besides  some 
importations  of  flax,  timber,  whiting,  &cx,  the  chief  regular 
trade  of  the  port  is  that  carried  on  by  means  of  coasting 
vessels  with  Leith,  Glasgow,  and  Loudon.  The  annual 
harbour  revenue  is  about  £2000,  and  that  of  the  custom- 
house £52,000.     " 

The  linen  manufacture,  begun  in  the  early  part  of  ihe 
18th  century,  has  long  been  the  staple  industry,  the  town 
being  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  trade  in  Scotland. 
The  spinning  of  flax  by  machinery  was  introduced  into 
the  district  in  1792,  and  in  1807  steam  was  added  as  a 
motive  power.  At  present  there  are  six  mills  with  18,830 
spindles,  employing  when  in  full  operation  about  1450 
persons.  There  is  also  an  extensive  net  factory.  Twelve 
power-loom  factories,  with  an  aggregate  of  2100  looms, 
broad  and  narrow,  employ  fully  that  number  of  operatives. 
In  these,  as  in  the  spinning  mills,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  workers,  about  80  per  cent.,  are  females.  Hand-loom 
weaving  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  principal 
fabrics  manufactured  are  sheetings,  ticks,  hollands,  towel- 
lings, diapers,  dowlas,  ic.  ;  and  one  or  two  firms  are  now 
making  cotton  goods  to  some  extent.  There  are  three 
bleachfields,  with  180  workpeople.  Next  in  importance 
to  the  various  branches  of  the  linen  manufacture  are  the 
floor-cloth  works.  First  introduced  by  the  late  Mr  Michael 
Nairn,  the  production  of  floor-cloth  at  Kirkcaldy  has  for 
some  years  been  the  largest  in  the  world.  There  are  six 
factories  employing  about  930  workpeople.  The  linoleum 
manufacture  has  also  been  successfully  established.  In 
1877  the  Messrs  Nairn  built  the  first  factory  in  Scotland 
for  this  branch  of  industry,  and  its  success  has  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  other  two  companies.  The  three  firms 
employ  an  aggregate  of  nearly  450  hands.  A  large 
amount  of  machinery,  including  steam-engines,  boilers, 
sugar-mills,  rice-mills,  and  the  like,  is  also  manufactured 
in  Kirkcaldy.  There  are  eight  works  in  operation,  several 
of  them  extensive,  and  about  800  men  and  lads  are 
employed.  Among  miscellaneous  works  may  be  noted 
two  potteries  (one  of  them  including  a  tile-work  with  400 
operatives),  malting  barns,  flour-mills,  several  dye-works, 
a  brewery,  and  a  large  printing  and  lithographic  business. 

The  educational,  ecclesiastical,  and  literary  institutions 
of  Kirkcaldy  are  numerous.  There  are  seven  public  schools, 
with  3490  children  on  the  roll,  aud  nearly  as  many  private 
and  ladies'  schools,  with  about  350  in  attendance.  In 
addition  there  are  three  schools  belonging  to  Thilp's  trust, 
at  which  500  children  receivo  gratuitous  education  and 
clothing ;  the  revenue  of  the  trust  for  the  purposes  of 
these   three   schools    was    £2115    in    1880.      There   are 
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twenty-six  churches, —  the  finest  architecturally  being  St 
Brycedale  Free  church.  The  town  has  two  public  libraiics. 
one  of  them  with  nearly  10,000  volumes;  and  there  are 
three  weekly  newspapers. 

For  much  of  its  recent  prosperity  Kirkcaldy  is  indebted 
to  the  water  scheme,  for  which  an  Act  was  obtained  in 
18G7,  and  an  Amendment  Act  in  1870.  The  sum  author- 
ized to  be  expended  by  these  bills  was  £53,000,  but  an 
Extension  Act  was  passed  in  1881  giving  power  to  raise 
£10,000  additional  when  required.  An  extensive  system 
of  drainage  is--also  in  process.  A  sheriff-substitute  has 
recently  been  appointed  for  the  Kirkcaldy  district. 

Kirkcaldy,  with  Dysart,  Kinghorn,  and  Burntisland, 
returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

An  Ecdcsia  rtc  Kickcatdic  is  mentioned  in  the  list  printed  liy 
Sihhald  of  the  churches  in  the  county  of  Fife  in  the  year  1176.  In 
1240  it  was  bestowed  by  D.iviil,  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  on  the  abbey 
of  Dunfermline.  The  name  of  Kirkcaldy  also  occurs  in  the  map  of 
the  civil  divisions  of  Scotland  in  the  13th  century  prefixed  to  Pro- 
fessor Cosmo  Inncs's  Scotland  lit  flic  Mithllc  Aijcs.  In  1334  the 
town,  with  its  harbour,  was  given  by  David  II.  to  the  abbey  of 
Dunfermline,  and  in  1450  it  was  "disponed"  by  Richard,  abbot  of 
Dunfermline,  to  the  bailies  and  council  of  Kirkcaldy. 

The  commerce  of  the  place  has  suffered  many  fluctuations.  In 
1578,  as  we  learn  from  tho  Register  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  district 
of  Kirkcaldy  had  the  largest  manufacture  of  salt  in  Scotland,  and 
about  1650  it  was  assessed  as  the  sixth  town  in  the  kingdom.  About 
1644  there  werfl  one  hundred  ships  belonging  to  the  port,  in  1760 
only  three,  in  1/92  the  number  had  risen  to  twenty-nine,  and  in 
1843  to  ninety-one.  Since  tlien,  chiefly  owing  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  whale-fishing,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  harbour  to  admit 
large  vessels,  the  trade  of  the  port  has  considerably  declined.  The 
number  of  vessels  belonging  to  it  may  be  stated  at  twenty-seven. 
A  considerable  extension  of  the  present  harbour  is- among  tho  possi- 
bilities of  the  future. 

Adam  Smith,  whose  great  work  The  Wealth  of  Nation  a  formed  an 
era  in  the  history  of  political  economy  ;  James  Oswald  of  Dunnikier, 
a  schoolfellow  of  Adam  Smith,  and  a  statesman  of  much  promise  ; 
George  Gillespie,  a  leading  member  of  the  "Westminster  Assembly  ; 
and  Balnavcs  of  Halhill,  a  lord  of  session  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary, 
were  natives  of  Kirkcaldy,  Michael  Scot,  of  wizard  fame,  was  born 
about  a  mile  from  the  burgh  boundary. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  a  maritime  county  of  Scotland, 
known  as  the  "  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,"  and  also  as 
East  Galloway,  is  situated  between  54°  43'  and  55°  19' 
N.  lat.,  and  between  3°  33'  and  4°  34'  W.  long.,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by  Ayr,  E.  and  N.E.  by 
Dumfries,  S.  by  the  Solway  Firth  and  the  Irish  Sea,  and 
\Y.  by  Wigtownshire  and  Wigtown  Bay.  Its  extreme 
length  from  north-west  to  southeast  is  about  45  miles, 
and  its  breadth  varies  from  21  to  31  miles.  The  total  area 
comprises  610,343  acres,  or  about  954  square  mile? 

The  larger  half  of  the  county  in  the  north-west  direction 
consists  of  a  rugged  and  mountainous  table-land,  with  lofty 
summits  of  every  variety  of  aspect,  intersected  often  by- 
deep  glens.  The  scenery  of  this  region  is  for  the  most 
part  wild  and  bleak,  its  solitary  desolation  being  heightened 
by  the  presence  of  many  small  lochs  and  tarns,  but  almost 
totally  unrelieved  by  a  single  tree  or  shrub,  although  the 
peat  deposits  give  evidence  that  the  district  was  at  one 
time  covered  by  an  extensive  forest.  The  most  elevated 
regions  are  generally  covered  with  heath,  but  at  the 
northern  boundary  there  is  a  range  of  grassy  hills.  Many 
of  the  mountains  have  an  elevation  of  over  2000  feet,  the 
highest  summits  being  Mearroch  (2762  feet)  in  the  parish 
of  Minnigaff,  and  Corserine  (26G8),  Carlin's  Cairn  (2C50), 
and  Csirnsmure  in  Carspliaim  (2612) — all  in  the  parisii  of 
Carsphairn.  The  south-eastern  half  of  the  county  is  for 
the  most  part  level  but  undulating,  its  uniformity  being 
broken  by  frequent  reeky  knolls  or  small  rounded  hills, 
and  in  the  south-eastern  corner  rising  into  several  elevated 
summits,  the  highest  of  which  is  Criffel,  1867  feet.  The 
greater  part  of  this  district  is  finely  wooded,  and  abounds 
in  picturesque  scenery,  especially  towards  the  sea-coast  and 
in   the   neighbourhood  of  the  river3  and  numerous  lochs, 


The  southern  coast  is  usually  bold  and  rocky,  and  is 
much  indented  by  tho  estuaries  of  various  rivers,  which 
form  a  number  of  natural  harbours.  Owing  to  the 
shallowness  of  the  sea-bed,  large  stretches  of  sand  are  ex- 
posed in  tho  Solway  Firth  at  ebbtide,  and  the  rapid  flow 
of  the  tide  has  often  occasioned  loss  of  life  to  the  unwary. 

Geology. — Geologically  Kirkcudbright  forms  part  of  the 
Silurian  belt  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  but  this  formation 
is  interrupted  in  the  county  by  several  upheavals  of 
granite,  one  in  the  north-west  south  of  Loch  Doon, 
another  near  the  centre  immediately  west  of  Loch  Ken, 
and  a  third  round  Criffel  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway 
Firth.  The  lofty  table-land  is  supposed  to  havo  been  at 
one  time  thu  seat  of  an  immense  ice-bed  (see  paper  by 
W.  Jolly,  in  Trans.  Edin.  Geol.  Soc,  1868),  whose  action 
has  doubtless  in  part  created  the  isolated  round-backed 
ridges  cf  granite  in  the  valley  of  the  Urr,  the  finest 
example  in  Scotland  of  the  Jturhes  mnntonnces,  which  con- 
stitute a  peculiar  feature  in  alpine  scenery  (A.  Somervail 
in  Trans.  Edin.  Geol.  Soc,  1879).  A  more  striking 
result  of  the  glacial  action  was  the  dispersiun  of  Kirkcud- 
brightshire granite  to  Cumberland,  to  North  Wales,  and 
even  so  far  south  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Wolverhampton 
(D.  Mackintosh  in  Quart.  Jovrn.  Geol.  Soc.,  1879).  The 
Silurian  strata  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  slaty  character, 
but  in  some  places  are  composed  of  a  species  of  red  sand- 
stone. Especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  granite 
the  strata  are  v>.ry  much  contorted,  and  give  evidence  of 
having  at  one  time  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  immense 
heat.  The  granite  is  principally  of  a  pale  grey  resembling 
that  of  Aberdeen,  but  a  red  variety  also  occurs.  The 
principal  quarries  arc  at  Dalbeattie  and  Creetown.  Strata 
of  lead  are  believed  to  stretch  between  Minnigaff  and  the 
Leadhills  in  Dumfriesshire,  but  the  metal  is  very  little 
worked.  Iron  ore  exists  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
but  from  the  absence  of  coal  is  almost  wholly  unutilized. 
Copper  and  barytes  are  also  found,  especially  in  the  parish 
of  Urr.  Marl  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  a  num- 
ber of  the  lochs. 

Risers. — The  Nith,  which  rises  in  Ayrshire  and  flows 
through  Dumfriesshire,  forms  for  about  12  miles  the 
boundary  between  Dumfries  and  Kirkcudbright,  an  equal 
distance  of  boundary  to  the  north-west  being  formed  by  its 
tributary  the  Cluden  water.  The  Urr,  which  rises  in  Loch 
Urr  on  the  borders  of  Dumfriesshire,  flows  south-eastward 
by  Dalbeattie  to  the  Solway  Firth,  where  it  forms  a  small 
bay.  The  Ken  rises  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  after  being 
joined  from  the  west  by  the  Deugh  water  flows  south-ca-t 
into  Loch  Ken,  the  stream  that  issues  from  the  loch  taking 
the  name  of  the  Dee,  and  after  a  beautiful  course  south- 
westwards  falling  into  the  Solway  Firth.  The  Fleet,  which 
rises  in  Loch  Fleet,  after  a  course  of  about  7  miles,  falls 
into  Wigtown  Bay,  wdiere  it  forms  an  estuary.  The  Crcc, 
which  has  its  origin  in  two  streams  in  Ayrshire,  and  forms 
the  boundary  of  Kirkcudbright  with  Ayrshire  and  after- 
wards with  Wigtownshire,  flows  south-east  by  Minnigaff  and 
Newton  Stewart,  and  falls  into  Wigtown  Bay  at  Creetown. 

Agririrflurc. — A  considerable  proportion  of  the  land  in  the  higher 
regions  of  Kirkcudbright  is  unsuitable  fur  tillage,  and  yields  a  very 
small  return  as  pasturage.  In  many  cases  also  the  soil  is  very 
marshy.  In  the  ,-mvr  regions  it  is  generally  dry  but  rocky:  Much 
has  been  Jono  nf  late  years  to  increase  the  value  of  the  laud  by 
draining  the  swamps,  by  the  removal  of  stones,  and  by  de-i  pining 
the  boil  and  enriching  it  with  manures.  Generally  the  cliniute  arc! 
soil  are  not  adapted  for  the  rearing  of  grain,  but  are  specially  suited 
for  gra«s  and  green  crop 

According  to  the  agricultural  returns  for  1S81  the  area  und.  r 
crops  was  179,237  acres,  or  29  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area.  The 
area  under  com  crops  was  32,349  acres  ;  undergreen  crops,  IS, Ml  ; 
under  rotation  grasses,  71,091  ;  under  permanent  pasture  57,471 
acres.  The  area  under  woods  was  19,741  acres.  The  system  nf 
cropping  is  generally  as  follows  ;— i:r;:  year,  in  breaking  up  Itani 
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pasture,  barley  or  move  generally  oats  ;  seconu  year,  grceu  crop  ; 
third  year,  wheat,  oal  s,  i  r  bai  Icy  ;  fourth  year,  hay  or  pasture,  which 
is  generally- continued  for  three  additional  years.  It  is  now  be- 
coming a  very  common  practice  to  sow  out  in  grass  after  turnips 
without  taking  a  corn  orop,  the  soil  being  also  frequently  allowed 
the  advantage  of  the  manure  of  the  sheep  which  have  eaten  the 
turnips  on  the  ground-.  Of  corn  nearly  the  whole  area  is  under 
oats,  which  in  1S81  occupied  31,061  acres,  while  only  933  were 
under  barley  and  bere,  and  146  under  wheat.  Of  green  crops  the 
urea  under  turnips  and  swedes  in  I  SSI  was  14,596  acres,  under 
potatoes  2847,  mangolds  91,  carrots  38,  cabbage,  kohl-rabi,  and 
rape  402,  and  vetches  117. 

The  total  number  of  horses  in-1881  was  5395.  Of  these  37S9 
are  stated  to  be  used  solely  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  1606  to  be 
unbroken  horse?  and  mares  kept  solely  for  breeding.  The  breeding 
of  Clydesdale  horses  has  of  late  years  been  increasing.  Cattle  in 
1881  numbered  40,737.  The  Ayrshire  breed  of  cattle  was  intro- 
duced into  Galloway  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  1ms 
risen  rapidly  in  favour,  being  now  the  principal  stock  in  "West 
Galloway.     Foiled  or  Galloway  cattle  is  a  common  breed  in  East 


Galloway,  especially  on  inferior  farms,  and  is  still  preferred  for 
dairy  purposes  on  many  low  country  farms.  The  number  of  cows 
in  18SI  was  12,071,  of  other  cattle  above  two  years  of  age  14,002, 
and  of  cattle  under  two  years  of  age  14,664.  The  number  of  cattle 
to  every  100  acres  under  cultivation  was  22*8,  the  average  for  Scot- 
land being  23.  Within  recent  years  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
cows  has  been  very  great,  cheese-making,  in  which  much  progress 
has  been  made,  now  occupying  the  chief  attention  of  the  farmer. 
Cattle  feeding  is  also  largely  practised;  and  for  this  purpose  large 
quantities  of  lean  cattle  are  imported  from  Ireland.  Sheep  iu  ISM 
numbered  362,289,  an  average  of  202-l  to  every  "100  acres  under 
cultivation,  the  average  for  Scotland  being  141*3.  Blackfaced  sheep 
are  the  most  common  on  the  high  grounds,  and  even  on  the  lower 
parts  the  Cheviot  breed  is  decreasing  owing  to  the  low  price  of  wool. 
In  some  districts  crosses  of  a  Leicester  tun  with  a  blackfaced  or 
Cheviot  ewe  are  common.  Pigs,  which  are  kept  principally  on 
dairy  farms,  are  generally  fed  on  whey  and  Indian  corn.  In  1881 
theynumbered  5667. 

The  following  table  gives  a  classification  of  holdings  according  to 
size  in  1875  and  18S0  : — 


50  Acres  and 
/     Older. 

From  50  to  100 
Acres. 

From  100  to  300 
Acres. 

From  S00  to  500 
Acres. 

From  500  to  1000 
Acres. 

Above  1000  Acres. 

Total. 

No.          Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No.          Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No.         Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

1875 

1880 

761 

11.377 
11.458 

265 
254 

19.S74 
10,491 

410 
451 

75.218 
82,001 

113            43.040 
120            45,600 

20 

25 

18,4'.n 
15,844 

1 

1 

2.014 

2,022 

1 .585 
1,600 

icrt.oss 

177,105 

In  1872-73  the  land  was  divided  among  2386  proprietors,  and 
amounted  to  571,950  acres,  with  a  gross  annual  value  of  £860,960. 
Of  the  owners  1908,  or  79  per  cent,  possessed  less  than  1  acre,  and 
the  average  value  was  12s.  3d.  per  acre.  There  were  three  pro- 
prietors who  possessed  upwards  of  40,000  acres,  vi^.,  the  earl  of 
Galloway,  55,981;  H.  G.  Murray  Stewart,  45,367;  and  William 
Forbes,  40,445.     Other  eight  possessed  upwards  of  16,000  acres. 

Manufactures. — The  principal  ports  are  Kirkcudbright,  Creetown, 
and  Gatehouse.  Linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods  are  manufactured 
in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  there  are  also  breweries,  distilleries, 
tanneries,  and  paper-mills.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  to  a  small 
extent  at  Kirkcudbright.  Lead  is  obtained" at  "Woodhead  and  Minni- 
gaff  ;  there  are  extensive  granite  works  at  Dalbeattie  and  Creetown; 
and  at  Dalbeattie  there  are  brick  and  tile  works.  Deep-sea  falling 
is  prosecuted  in  the  Sol  way,  and  salmon  fisheries  at  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers. 

Railways. — A  line  from  Dumfries  to  Castle  Douglas  is  continued 
by  Gatehouse  and  Creetown  to  Newton  Stewart,  and  a  branch  line 
runs  south  from  Castle  Douglas  to  Kirkcudbright. 

Administration. — The  county  includes  twenty-eight  parishes. 
Quarter  sessions  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March,  May,  and 
August,  and  the  last  Tuesday  of  October;  and  justice  of  peace 
small  debt  courts.' are  held  at  Kirkcudbright,  New  Galloway,  Castle 
Douglas,  Maxwelltown,  Gatehouse  of  Fleet,  and  Creebridge.  The 
county  forms  a  portion  of  thesherilfdom  of  Dumfries  and  Galloway. 
A  sheriff  court  is  held  twice  a  week.  A  sheriff  circuit  small  debt 
court  is  held  at  Castle  Douglas,  Maxwelltown,  New  Galloway,  and 
Creetown,  and  a  small  debt  court  for  the  whole  stewartry  at  Kirk- 
cudbright. The  county  returns  ono  member  to  parliament,  and 
burgh  of  Kirkcudbright  unites  with  Annan,    Dumfries,  and 
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l^ochmahen  in  returning  another,  New  Calloway  uniting  with 
Wigtown,  Stranraer,  and  Whithorn  iu  returning  a  third,  while  Max- 
welltown, a  portion  of  which  is  in  the  county,  forms  pai-t  of  the 
burgh  of  Dumfries. 

Population. —From  29,211  in  ISO!  the  population  gradually  in- 
creased till  it  was  43,121  in  1851.  Since  then  it  decreased  in  1861 
to  42,495  and  in  1871  to  41,859,  but  in  1SS1  it  was  42,126,  of  whom 
19,796  were  males  and  22,330  females.  None  of  the  towns  exceed. 
3000  in  population.  Kirkcudbright,  a  royal  and  parliamentary 
burgh,  has  a  population  of  2571.  New  Galloway,  Maxwelltown, 
Castle  Douglas,  Dalbeattie,  and  Gatehouse  arc  police  burghs. 
The  principal  villages  are  Auchencairn,  Creetown,  Crossmichael, 
Dairy,  Haugh  of  Urr,  Kirkpatrick-Durham,  and  New  Abbey. 

History  and  Antiquities.  —Anciently  Kirkcudbrightshire  'formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  being  occupied  partly  by  the 
Novantre,  who  held  tho  whole  of  Galloway  westward  from  the  Dee, 
and  partly  by  the  Selgov.-c,  whose  territory  stretched  eastward  from 
tho  Dee  to  Northumbria.  One  of  the  towns  of  the  Selgovte,  Car- 
bantorigum,  in  all  probability  occupied  the  site  of  the  stronghold 
called  the  Moat  of  Urr.  In  79  B.C.  Agricola  landed  on  the  shores  of 
the  Solway  Firth  and  overran  Strathclyde,  but  the  district  wa  i  uol 
completely  subjugated  by  the  Romans  till  tho  building  of  the  wall 
of  Scverus  in  208.  Many  traces  of  Roman  camps  are  still  to  be  seen, 
and  a  very  perfect  one  exists  at  Pulcree  in  the  parish  of  Anwoth. 
Some  supposo  that  the  important  indications  of  human  occupation 
in  tho  cavc3  on  the  coast  wero  duo  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
inhabitants  betook  themselves  to  these  during  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion (see  "Accounts  of  the  Exploration  of  tho  Borneo  Cave"  in 
iV*c.  JSoc.  ArUiq.  Scot.,  1874, 1875, 1877).    The  Pictish  tribe  which, 


according  to  Bede,  inhabited  Galloway  in  608,  is  supposed  by  Skene 
to  have  been  the  original  Novantze, — a  tribe,  he  thinks,  of  Gaedel 
or  Gaelic  Fichts  who  retained  their  independence  because  of  the 
isolated  position  of  the  country.  In  the  7th  century  the  region 
was  invaded  by  the  Angles,  but  their  rule  over  it  ceased  about  the 
end  of  the  8th  century.  In  740  Alpin,  king  of  the  Scots  of 
Dalraida,  was  slain  in  battle,  probably  near  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent town  of  Kirkcudbright.  The  name  Galloway,  by  which  the 
country  occupied  by  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtownshire  is  now 
known,  seems  first  to  have  been  applied  to  it  while  it  formed  part 
of  the  Anglian  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  the  word  Gahvetha  being 
formed  from  Galwyddel  the  Welsh  equivalent  of  Gallgaidhel,  the 
word  meaning  the  Gaels  under  the  dominion  of  foreigners.  Of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Galloway  there  are  in  Kirkcudbrightshire  a 
large  number  of  relics*  In  several  of  the  lochs  crannogs  or  lake 
dwellings  as  well  as  canoes  and  a  variety  of  implements  and  other 
remains  have  been  found.  Druidical  circles  are  very  common,  and 
among  the  numerous  cairns  maybe  mentioned  that  of  Drumlawhinnie 
on  the  moor  of  Barclay  in  Minnigatf  parish,  which  is  891  feet  in 
circumference.  Of  the  Pictish  kilns  there  are  several  specimens  in 
the  parish  of  Minnigatf  and  in  other  places.  The  most  notable  old 
forts  are  a  very  ancient  one  on  a  sea-cliff  near  Borgue,  an  old  Pictish 
tower  at  Rattra  in  the  same  parish,  a  circular  fort  with  vitrified 
walls  at  Castle  Gower,  parish  of  B  tut  tie,  and  others  on  the  hill  of 
Halfarne,  Crossmichael,  the  hill  of  Dunguile,  Kelton,  and  on  Ben- 
arty  hill.  An  old  wall  known  as  the  Devil's  dyke,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  previous  to  the  Roman  invasion,  passed  through 
Galloway  from  Lochryan  into  Dumfriesshire.  In  the  9th  century 
the  district  was  invaded  by  the  Danes,  and  so  much  harassed  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  emigrated  to  Wales.  In  the  following 
century  Galloway  along  with  Strathclyde  was  subdued  by  Edmund 
and  brought  under  the  rule  of  Malcolm  I.  of  Scotland.  Some  time 
in  the  11th  century  it  was  subdued  by  the  Danes  and  the  Norwegians, 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  they  were  overpowered  by 
a  Celtic  chief  Fergus,  who  founded  a  line  of  lords  of  Galloway,  some 
of  whom  asserted  their  independence  of  the  Scotch  crown.  The 
line  became  extinct  in  the  male  branch  in  1234,  after  which  Galloway 
was  for  some  time  under  the  rule  of  Edward  I.  of  England.  The 
lordship  in  the  female  line  became  divided  between  two  families, 
one  of  whose  representatives,  John  Baliol,  laid  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  but  in  1308  the  district  was  freed -of  the  English  and 
brought  und*»r  allegiance  to  Robert'Bruce,  after  which  the  lordship 
of  Galloway  was  conferred  upon  Edward  Bruce.  Later  in  the  14th 
century  Galloway  again  espoused  the  pretensions  of  the  Baliols  to 
the  throne  of  Scotland,  but  the  district  was  finally  completely  sub- 
jugated in  1353  by  Sir  William  Douglas,  whose  descendant  Archibald 
received  from  the  crown  in  1371-72  the  lordship  of  Galloway.  After 
the  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  the  Baliols,  Kirkcudbright  wasplaced 
under  the  immediate  rule  of  the  crown,  and  was  governed  by  the 
royal  steward,  whence  it  has  still  tho  name  of  the  "stewartry," 
but  it  appears  that  the  stewardship  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  Douglases,  and  was  not  restored  to  the  crown  until  the  for- 
feiture of  their  estates  in  1455. 

Tito  principal  old  castles  are  Threave  Castlo  on  the  Dee,  the  seat 
of  the  Douglases,  for  the  reduction  of  whicji  during  the  siege  of  1455 
it  is  said  that  the  famous  cannon  Mone  Meg  was  manufactured  ; 
Cardross  Castle,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Fleet ;  and  tho  cast'e  of 
Kirkcudbright,  which  bolonged  to  the  lords  of  GfiJloway,  i>ud  was 
frequently  the  residence  of  royalty. 
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Tlie  principal  monastic  buildings  were  the  Cistercian  abbey  of 
Dundreunan,  founded  in  1142  ;  Tongland  Abbe)*,  founded  by  the 
Prcmonstratensians  under  the  auspices  of  Fergus  in  tire  reign  of 
David  I. ;  the  priory  of  St  Mary's  Isle,  founded  also  by  Fergus,  and 
subsequently  united  as  a  dependent  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Holyrood  ; 
the  New  Abbey  founded  for  Cistercian  monks  in  1275  ;  the  priory  of 
Lineluden,  founded  by  Uchtred,  lord  of  Galloway,  for  Benedictine 
nuns  ;  »  convent  for  Franciscans  or  Greyfriars,  founded  at  Kirkcud- 
bright in  i  of  Alexander  II.  ;  and  a  nunnery  in  the  parish 
of  Kirkcudbright. 

See  Symson,  A  Large  Description  o,  Galloway,  16S4,  new  ed. 
1823  ;  Murray,  Literary  J/istory'of  Galloieay,  1822  ;  and  the  His- 
tories of  Galloway  by  Mackenzie,  1841,  and  Mackerlie,  1870-78. 

KlRKi,  or  Kikkee,  a  town  and  military  cantonment  in 
Poona  district,  Bombay,  India,  18°  33'  N.  lat.,  73°  54'  E. 
Ion"*.  The  town,  with  its  adjoining  suburbs  and  the  mili- 
tary cantonments,  contains  a  total  population  of  upwards 
of  31,000  inhabitants. 

KIRKINTILLOCH,  a  burgh  of  barony  and  market- 
town  of  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  about  7  miles  north 
of  Glasgow.  The  town  is  rather  irregularly  built.  The 
cruciform  parish  church  dates  from  1644.  The  BroumhiH 
house  for  incurables  is  situated  near  the  town.  Traces 
of  the  wall  of  Antoninus  are  to  be  discerned  behind  the 
church.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
chemical  and  iron-works  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  Canal,  and  in  coal-mining,  which  is  being  rapidly 
developed  in  the  district.  Weaving  to  a  small  extent 
is  also  carried  on.  Kirkintilloch  became  a  burgh  of 
barony  by  grant  of  William  the  Lion.  Since  1871  it  has 
been  under  the  General  Police  Act  of  1862.  The  popula- 
tion in  1881  was  10,582. 

KIRK-KILISSIA,  or  Kikk-Kilisseh,  a  town  in  the 
vilayet  of  Adrianople,  Turkey,  is  situated  on  a  feeder  of 
the  Erkene,  which  is  an  affluent  of  the  Maritza,  about  35 
miles  east  of  Adrianople.  It  has  its  chief  importance  from 
its  position  at  the  southern  outlet  of  the  Fakhi  defile  over 
the  Strandja  mountains,  through  which  passes  the  shortest 
road  from  Shumla  to  Constantinople.  It  contains  six 
mosques,  several  Greek  churches,  and  a  large  bazaar.  A 
special  kind  of  confection  is  made  at  Kirk-Kilissia  ;  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  is  sent  thence 
to  Constantinople.  The  population  is  estimated  at  about 
16,000. 

KIRKWALL,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  of 
Scotland,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  is 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  island  group,  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  a  well-sheltered  bay  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island  of  Pomona,  240  miles  north  of  Edinburgh  by 
steamer,  58  north  of  Wick,  and  54  north  ot  Thurso.  It 
consists  principally  of  an  irregular  street  about  a  mile  in 
length  running  along  the  margin  of  the  bay,  and  so  narrow- 
that  carts  and  similar  vehicles  in  many  places  cannot  pass 
each  other.  The  houses  are  generally  substantially  built, 
with  the  gables  facing  the  street  nearly  as  frequently  as  the 
fronts.  In  courts  leading  from  the  main  street  there  are 
many  ancient  buildings,  formerly  occupied  during  winter 
by  the  leading  families  of  the  islands.  The  more  modern 
portion  of  the  town  is  built  with  great  regularity,  and  in 
the  suburbs  there  are  several  good  villas  surrounded  by 
gardens.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  town  is  the 
cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Magnus,  the  patron  saint  of 
Orkney,  a  stately  cruciform  structure  with  a  length  of  226 
feet  from  east  to  west  and  a  breadth  of  56  feet.  It  was 
founded  by  Earl  Ronald  in  1137,  and  the  older  portion, 
embracing  the  greater  part  of  the  present  building,  is  in 
the  Norman  style  of  architecture.  The  choir  was  lengthened 
by  Bishop  Stewart  in  1511,  and  the  western  extremity  of 
the  nave  was  completed  by  Bishop  Reid,  who  succeeded  to 
the  bishopric  in  1540.  The  building  has  undergone  ex- 
tensive repairs  during  the  present  century.  The  choir  is 
used  as  the  parish  church.     The  bells  were  presented  by 


Bishop  Maxwell,  the  predecessor  of  Bishop  Reld,  but  the 
larger  or  tenor  bell  was  recast  in  1862.  The  cathedral 
contains  a  number  of  old  monuments.  Adjoiuing  it  are 
the  ruins  of  the  bishop's  palace,  where  King  Haco  died  in 
1263,  and  also  the  earl's  palace,  which  after  the  forfeiture 
of  the  earl  of  Orkney  was  given  to  the  bishops  for  their 
residence.  There  is  a  grammar  school,  which  was  endowed 
by  Bishop  Reid,  and  also  several  charitable  institutions. 
The  town  has  no  manufactures  of  importance,  and  its  pro- 
sperity depends  chiefly  on  its  being  the  capital  and  principal 
port  of  the  islands.  It  is  often  touched  -by  ships  passing 
to  Norway  and  the  Baltic.  The  harbour  is  amply  sufficient 
for  the  shipping  of  the  port,  and  a  fine  iron  pier  was  erected 
in  1867.  There  is  regular  steam  communication  with  Ler- 
wick, and  with  Leith  by  Aberdeen  and  Wick.  Kirkwall 
(a  name  derived  from  kirk,  church,  and  vdgr  or  vaay,  bay), 
was  a  place  of  some  size  when  the  islands  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Norsemen,  and  by  James  III.  it  was  created 
a  royal  burgh.  It  unites  with  the  other  burghs  in  the  Wick 
district  in  returning  a  member  to  parliament.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  parliamentary  burgh  in  1881  was  3923. 

KIRMANj  the  ancient  Karmania,  a  province  of  south 
Persia,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Sistan  and  Baluchistan, 
on  the  W.  by  FarsistAn,  N.  by  Khorasau,  on  the  S.  by 
Laristan,  MakrAn,  and  the  Strait  of  Ormuz.  It  is  of  very 
irregulaT  shape,  expanding  in  the  north  towards  Khorasan, 
and  gradually  contracting  in  the  south  to  the  narrow  coast 
district  of  Mogistan ;  the  extreme  length  between  Sistan 
and  Fars  east  and  west  is  400  miles  ;  the  greatest  breadth 
from  south  of  Yezd  to  the  coast  at  Bandar-Abbas  is  300 
miles  ;  and  the  total  area  is  estimated  at  55,000  to  60,000 
square  miles.  It  is  generally  described  as  consisting  of  two 
parts,  an  uninhabitable  desert  region  in  the  north,  and  a 
habitable  mountainous  region  in  the  south.  But  the  recent 
explorations  of  Khanikoff,  Goldsmid,  Lovett,  St  John,  and 
others  require  .this  view  to  be  considerably  modified. 
There  are  mountains  and  desert  tracts  in  all  parts,  while 
much  of  what  appears  on  the  maps  as  forming  the  western 
portion  of  the  great  KirmAn  desert  consists  of  the  fertile 
upland  plateau  of  the  Kuh-BanAu,  stretching  along  the 
eastern,  base  of  the  lofty  range  which  runs  from  Yezd 
south-east  to  Khabis.  West  of  and  parallel  to  this  range 
are  two  others,  one  culminating  north  of  Bam  in  the 
Kuh-Hazar,  14,550  feet,  the  other  continued  at  about  the 
same  elevation  under  the  name  of  the  Jamal  Baris  south- 
eastwards  to  the  Kohistan  highlands  on  the  MakrAn 
frontier.  These  chains  traverse  the  fertile  Nurmanshahr 
district,  dividing  it  into  several  longitudinal  valleys  of 
considerable  length,  but  not  averaging  more  than  12  miles 
in  width.  Snow  lies  on  their  slopes  to  a  great  depth  for 
the  better  part  of  the  year,  feeding  the  springs  and 
'ikarez  "  or  underground  irrigation  rills,  by  means  of 
'which  large  tracts  in  this  almost  rainless  region  in  summer 
are  kept  under  cultivation.  Still  further  west  the  Kuh- 
DinAr  range  is  continued  from  FarsistAn  also  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  valley  of  the  MinAb,  which  is  the 
only  river  worthy  of  the  name  in  the  whole  province. 

Between  the  south-western  highlands  and  the  Jamal 
Baris  there  is  much  arid  and  unproductive  land.  But  the 
true  desert  of  KirmAu  lies  mainly  in  the  north  and  north- 
east, where  it  merges  northwards  in  the  desert  of  Lut,1 
which  stretches  far  into  Kh6rAsAn.  These  southern  deserts 
differ  from  the  Great  Kavir,  or  Salt  Desert  of  North 
Kh6rAsAn,  mainly  in  three  respects : — they  are  far  less 
saline,  are  more  sandy  and  drier,  and  present  in  some  places 
tracts  of  from  80  to  100  miles  almost  absolutely  destitute 
of  vegetation.     Yet  they  are  crossed  by  a  well-known  track 

1  The  term  lut  means  simply  arid,  waterless,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Lot  of  Holy  Vc'rit,  aa  tome  have  supposed. 
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running  from  KirmAn  north-eastwards  to  Herat,  which  is 
traversed  by  couriers  at  great  risk  in  about  eighteen  days. 
It  appears  from  recent  observation  that  these  sandy  wastes 
are  continually  encroaching  on  the  fertile  districts,  and  this 
is  the  case  even  in  Nurnianshahr,  which  is  being  invaded 
by  the  sands  of  the  desolate  plains  stretching  thence 
westwards  to  Bam.  There  are  also  some  "kafeh"  or  salt 
swamps,  answering  to  the  kavir  of  Kh6rAsAn,  but  occurring 
only  iu  isolated  depressions,  end  nowhere  of  any  great 
extent.  The  desert  of  Kirman  lies  about  500  or  GOO  f«t 
above  the  sea,  apparently  on  nearly  the  same  level  as  the 
desert  of  Lut,  from  which  it  cannot  be  geographically 
separated. 

The  climate,  which  varies  much  with  the  relief  of  the 
land,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  unhealthy  in 
Persia,  the  fever-stricken  districts  of  the  Caspian  alone 
excepted.  The  cool  air  fnyn  the  snowy  racges  is  usually 
attended  by  chills  and  agues,  so  that  the  people  on  the 
whole  prefer  the  sultry  heat  of  the  plains.  Still  some  of 
the  sheltered  upland  valleys  in  Nurnianshahr  and  elsewhere 
enjoy  a  genial  climate  like  that  of  ShfrAz. 

The  chief  products  are  cotton,  wheat,  barley,  gums, 
dates  of  almost  unrivalled  flavour  from  Mogistan,  and  wool 
both  of  sheep  and  goats  (kurk)  noted  for  its  extreme  soft- 
ness. This  wool  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  KirmAn 
shawls,  which  yield  in  delicacy  of  texture  only  to  those  of 
Kashmir,  while  often  surpassing  them  in  design,  colour, 
and  finish.  A  shawl  of  the  finer  quality,  3  yards  long,  is 
sold  on  the  spot  for  from  £20  to  .£24.  Spinning  and 
dyeing  are  also  practised,  so  that  the  province  completes 
the  manufacture  of  its  own  raw  material.  Its  carpets  and 
felts  are  also  unsurpassed  for  richness  of  texture  and 
durability.  Besides  these  woven  goods  it  exports  mainly 
cotton,  grain,  and  dates,  receiving  in  return  from  India 
chintzes,  muslins,  indigo,  tea,  gold-cloth,  china,  glass, 
sugar;  from  Turkestan  madder,  rhubarb,  drugs,  gums, 
furs,  silks,  Bokhara  furs,  steel,  copper,  tea.  Bandar- 
Abbas  is"  the  natural  outport;  but,  since  shipping  has 
shown  a  preference  for  Bushire  further  north,  the  trade  of 
KirmAn  has  greatly  fallen  off. 

The  inhabitants,  numbering  altogether  about  500,000, 
consist  of  Tajiks  in  the  towns  and  agricultural  districts, 
some  Turki,  Rind,  and  Baluchi  nomads  in  the  east  and 
south-east,  and  numerous  Kurd  tribes,  here  called  Leks, 
Shiel  give3  a  list  (incomplete)  of  twenty-oue  of  these  Lek 
tribes,  dwelling  partly  in  houses  partly  in  tents,  and 
numbering  altogether  about  200,000  souls. 

Tuo,  chief  towns  are  KirmAn  (the  capital),  Regan.  Kruk, 
Kiim,  Bam,  Khabis,  KhAnii,  and  Bandar-Abbas. 

KIRMA.NSHAHAN,  or  Kehmaxshah  (Arabic,  Kar- 
mUtn),  a  town  and  district  of  west  Persia,  lying  between 
ArdelAn  and  LuristAn  north  and  south.  The  town  is  the 
chief  place  in  what  is  known  as  Persian  Kurdistan,  an 
expression,  however,  which  has  no  administrative  signi- 
ficance. It  lies  in  34°  18'  N.  lat.  and  -10°  37'  E.  long.,  on  a 
rising  ground  connected  with  the  Zagros  hills,  which  stretch 
south-eastwards  to  the  Bakhtiari  range.  Here  it  occupies 
an  important  strategical  position  near  tiic  right  bank  of 
the  river  Kernah,  250  miles  south-west  of  Tehran,  2G2 
north-west  of  Ispahan,  220  north-east  of  Baghdad,  and  280 
south  of  Tabriz.  Although  surrounded  by  fortifications 
v.'ith  five  gates  and  3  miles  in  circuit,  it  is  now  practically 
an  open  town,  for  the  walls  are  in  ruins  and  the  moat 
choked  with  rubbish.  During  Muhammad  Ali  Mirza's 
administration  it  was  a  very  flourishing  place,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  35,000  and  a  large  local  and  transit  trade  between 
Baghdad 'and  TehrAn.  Since  then  it  has  suffered  more  than 
most  towns  in  Persia  from misgovernment,  under  which  its 
few  buildings  have  gone  to  decay,  its  bazaars  have  become 
empty,  and  its  trade  reduced  to  a  lo^al  traffic  in  the  excel- 


lent fruits  produced  in  the  surrounding  gardens  and 
orchards.  The  rich  and  beautiful  carpets  and  rugs  for 
which  it  was  formerly  noted  are  no.  longer  to  be  had,  and 
the  population  has  fallen  to  about  12,000,  exclusive  of  a 
garrison  of  5000  usually  maintained  at  this  important 
frontier  station. 

KirniAnshAhAu  is  governed  by  a  royal  prince,  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  district,  which  occupies  an  extensive 
tract  between  Mount  Elwend  and  the  Turkish  border. 
Here  the  plains  are  well'  watered  and  very  fertile,  while 
the  hills  are  covered  with  rich  pastures  which  support 
large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  besides  horses  of  a  good 
breed  crossed  with  Arab  blood.  About  70,000  sheep 
are  yearly  taken  to  TehrAn  by  the  Kurd  shepherds, 
who  form  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  residing  some  hi  houses  some  in  tents,  and 
numbering  altogether  about  180,000. 

KIRRIEMUIR,  a  burgh  of  barony  and  market-town 
of  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  is  beautifully  situated  on  an 
Eminence,  above  the  glen  through  which  the  Gairie  flows. 
It  lies  about  5  miles  north-west  of  Forfar,  and  about  G2 
miles  north  of  Edinburgh.  The  town,  consisting  of  several 
narrow  diverging  streets,  is  tolerably  well  built.  Its  educa- 
tional advantages  are  good  ;  by  the  Henry  bequest  a  number 
of  boys  are  maintained  at  the  public  school ;  and  by  the. 
Webster  bequest  a  school  has  been  endowed  and  erected. 
The  special  industry  of  the  town  is  linen-weaving,  for  which 
large  power-loom  factories  have  recently  been  built.  The 
population  in  1SS1  was  G588. 

KIRSANOFF,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Tamboff,  61  miles  east  of  the  government  town,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Pursavka  with  the  Voroua,  with  a  station 
on  the  railway  between  Saratoff  and  Kozloff.  The  popula- 
tion, which  increased  from  5G99  in  18G2  to  7200  in  1872, 
is  mainly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  trade,  the  only  manu- 
factures of  importance  being  those  of  wax  and  tallow. 
There  is  a  nunnery  with  nearly  one  hundred  nuns  in  the 
town.  Kirsanoff  owes  its  origin  to  the  opening  of  iron-, 
works  in  1733.     It  became  a  district  town  in  1779. 

KISFALUDY,  KAeoly  or  Ciiaklls  (178S-1830),"onc 
of  the  most  geuial,  prolific,  and  gifted  poets  of  Hungary, 
and  especially  celebrated  as  the  regenerator  of  the  national 
drama,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  February  1788,  at  T6t,  in 
the  county  of  Gyor.  His  birth  cost  his  mother  her  life, 
which  unfortunate  circumstance  preyed  upon  the  father's 
mind  and  caused  him  to  view  the  child  with  feelings  akin 
to  aversion.  The  austetity  of  his  father  and  the  loss  of 
his  mother  were,  however,  in  a  great  measure  made  amends 
for  to  KAroly  by  the  love  of  his  elder  sister  Terez,  who 
tended  him  during  his  early  years  with  maternal  care,  and 
remained  devoted  to  him  through  his  whole  life.  In  1799 
he  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  at  Gyor  (Raab),  where  he 
made  only  moderate  progress  in  his  studies,  whilst  the 
impetuosity  of  his  disposition  often  involved  him  in  trouble. 
Placed  as  a  cadet  in  Duke  EszterhAzy's  regiment  in  1804, 
he  saw  a  good  deal  of  service,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  In  1811  he  quitted  the  army  with  the  intention 
of  marrying.  Offended  at  th'ra  step,  his  father  withdrew 
from  him  all  support,  and  his  affianced  bride  rejected  him 
upon  finding  him  at  variance  with  his  lather.  '■  His  sister, 
then  the  wife  of  Captain  GAbor  Farkas,  offered  him  an 
asylum  in  her  home,  where  he  remained  during  the  winter 
of  1811-12  ;  but,  unwilling  to  eat  the  bread  of  dependence, 
KAroly  removed  to  Pest  and  afterwards  to  Vienna,  where  he 
tried  to  live  by  his  skill  in  painting.  He  at  this  time  began 
assiduously  to  study  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Schiller,  and 
Lessing,  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Vienna  theatre,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  its  official  poet  Theodore  Koriirr, 
whose  drama  Zrjnyi  was  written  at  Kisfaludy's  suggestion.' 
Rendered  impatient  by  ill  success,  ho  soon  left  Vienna,  and 
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for  over  four  years  wandered,  mostly  on  foot,  through 
Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy  as  far  as  Rome, 
obtaining  as  before  a  precarious  livelihood  as  an  artist. 
At  length  subdued  by  misfortune,  and  longing  for  his  home 
and  a  more  honourable  career,  he  in  1817  sought  by  the 
aid  of  his  sister  reconciliation  with  his  father,  who,  though 
still  hard  to  be  entreated,  allowed  him  a  slight  pecuniary 
assistance.  Although  not  without  friends  at  Pest,  where 
he  now  took  up  his  abode,  he  continued  to  support  himself 
by  his  brush  until  the  spring  of  1819.  It  was  on  the  3d 
of  May  in  this  year  that  the  successful  performance  at 
Pest  of  his  national  drama,  in  five  acts,  The  Tatars  in 
Hungary,  placed  the  name  of  Karoly  Kisfaludy  on  the 
roll  of  literary  fame.  It  was  rapidly  followed  by  other 
dramas,  all  of  which  met  with  popular  favour.  Not  only 
was  he  now  admired  by  his  own  countrymen,  but  by  means 
of  the  German  trauslations  of  Gaal  in  the  Theater  der 
Magyaren  (Briinn,  1820)  he  soon  became  known  abroad. 
Freed  from  pecuniary  embarrassment,  Karoly  Kisfaludy 
was  now  able  to  devote  his  best  energies  to  literature, 
poetry,  and  the  drama.  In  1S22  he  started  an  annual 
under  the  name  of  Aurora,  which  he  continued  to  edit 
until  the  year  of  his  death.  Although  its  success  was 
great  and  his  popularity  continued  to  increase,  he  became 
ever  more  and  more  critical  with  regard  to  his  own  pro- 
ductions ;  and,  if  his  earlier  pieces  must  be  regarded  rather 
as  the  outcome  of  natural  talent  than  as  the  result  of 
matured  consideration,  his  later  productions  bear  evidence 
to  the  high  culture  of  his  mental  powers.  In  recognition 
of  his  exceptional  literary  merit,  he  was  in  1S2G  rewarded 
with  the  prize  of  the  Marczibanyi  foundation ;  about  this 
time  also  he  came  into  possession  of  the  estate  at  Tiit 
through  the  death  of  his  father.  Towards  the  close  of 
1829  his  health  began  to  fail,  and,  though  he  rallied  for  a 
time,  consumption,  accelerated  by  the  news  of  hi3  sister's 
death,  brought  his  career  to  a  close  on  the  21st  November 
1830,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two,  while  his  friends  were 
rejoicing  at  the  tidings  of  his  election  as  a  member  of  the 
Hungarian  academy  of  sciences.  The  first  edition  of  his 
collected  works  was  published  by  Toldy  in  10  vols.  (Buda, 
1831).  To  the  Khfal-.uly  Kdroly  clcle,  prefixed  to  the  Pest 
edition  of  1872,  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  foregoing 
particulars. 

KISFALUDY,  SIndor  or  Alexander  (1772-1844), 
elder  brother  of  Karoly  Kisfaludy,  whom  he  excels  as  a 
lyric  poet  though  not-  as  a  dramatist,  was  born  on  the 
27th  of  September  1772  at  Siiineg  in  the  county  of  Zala, 
Hungary.  Choosing  the  career  of  a  soldier,  he  entered  the 
army  in  1793,  and  was  soon  appointed  to  a  lieutenancy  in 
theHune.  :.na.  There  he  employed  his 

spare  time  in  literary  pursuits,  and  especially  in  the  study 
of  Italian  poets.  Upon  the  death  of  his  patron  Prince 
Anton  Eszterhazy,  Kisfaludy  was  sent  back  to  Hungary. 
Soon  after  this,  at  a  vintage  festival  in  Badacsony,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Rozalia  Szegedy,  whom,  not- 
withstanding a  subsequent  long  estrangement,  be  eventu- 
ally married,  and  who  under  the  name  of  Liza  is  the 
subject  of  his  Himfy.  During  the  Italian  campaign  of 
1796  Kisfaludy  was  stationed  at  Milan,  and  upon  the 
surrender  of  that  city  he  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to 
Vaucluse,  where  he  began  to  write  the  series  of  love  sonnets 
for  which  he  afterwards  became  so  famous,  and  which  were 
jested  to  his  mind  by  the  songs  of  Petrarch.  After 
his  release  at  the  peace  of  Campo  Fcrmio  (17th  October 
1797),  Kisfaludy  was  posted  as  captain  in  a  regiment 
quartered  at  Wiirtemberg,  and  in  1799  he  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Stockach,  Wiuterthur,  and  Zurich.  In  1800  he 
left  the  army,  and  stayed  for  five  years  at  Kim  ir.  the 
county  of  Vas,  subsequently  removing  to  his  native  place 
Sunieg,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  and  Literary 


pursuits.  By  this  time  Kisfaludy  had  gained  the  highest 
reputation  as  a  lyric  poet  by  his  Loves  of  Ilimfy,  the  first 
part  of  which,  published  anonymously  at  Buda  in  1801, 
was  received  with  such"  applause  as  had  never  before  been 
accorded  to  any  Magyar  work.  The  second  part  appeared 
under  his  own  name  in  1807.  On  the  "iusurrectio,"  or 
general  rising  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  against  Napoleon, 
in  1809,  Kisfaludy  accepted  the  post  of  major  of  cavalry, 
and  was  also  nominated  by  the  palatine  one  of  his  adjutants. 
After  his  return  to  private  life  Kisfaludy  wrote  several 
dramatic  pieces,  and  from  1820  contributed  largely  to 
his  brother's  annual  Aurora.  In  1818  he  gained  the 
Marczibanyi  prize  for  his  Ballads  (2d  edition,  Buda,  1818), 
which  work  was  translated  into  German  by  Gaal  (Vienna, 
1820);  and  in  1831  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
Hungarian  academy  of  sciences,  in  the  formation  of  which 
he  had  taken  an  active  part  He  died  on  the  28th  of 
October  1844,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  His  collective 
works,  in  6  vols.,  were  published  at  Pest  in  1S47  by  Toldy. 
Exquisite  metrical  English  renderings  of  several  verses  from 
the  Himfy  will  be  found  in  Sir  John  Bowling's  Poetry  o) 
the  Magyars  (London,  1830). 
See  J.  Ferenczy,  Magyar  IrOk.  itlctrajz-Gyiijlcmimj,  Pest,  1 1 

KISH,  or  Kais  (the  first  form  is  Persian  and  the  second 
Arabic),  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  rose  to  im- 
portance in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  and  flourished  on 
the  fall  of  Siraf  as  a  chief  station  of  the  Indian  trade  with 
the  West.  Edrfsf  in  the  12th  century  describes  it  as  the 
capital  of  a  pirate  chief  who  had  acquired  great  wealth 
and  power,  and  ravaged  the  coasts  far  and  wide.  He  also 
drew  a  tribute  from  the  pearl  fisheries  cf  the  gulf.  In  the 
following  century  Yakut  describes  it  from  personal  observa- 
tion as  a  beautiful  and  flourishing  island,  the  seat  of  the 
lord  of  'Oman,  sovereign  of  those  seas,  and  the  station  for 
ships  trading  between  India  and  Farsistan.  The  lord  of 
Kish  was  respected  even  in  India  for  his  wealth  and  mau- 
time  power.  According  to  Ibu  el  Athir  he  was  at  constant 
war  with  the  sovereign  of  Hormuz,  and  the  rise  of  the 
latter  port  seems  to  have  been  fatal  to  the  importance 
of  Kish  (Ibn  Batuta,  i.  244,  and  note  in  Paris  edition; 
Kazwinf,  ed.  AYiisteuf.,  ii.  161).  The  island'  is  generally 
identified  with  the  modern  Keen  and  the  Kataia  of 
Arrian.  See  Vincent,  Voyage  de  Neargae ;  Ouseley's 
Travels,  i.  169  sq. 

KISHANGARH,  or  Krishnagarh,  a  native  state  in 
Rajputana,  India,  lying  between  26°  17'  and  26°  59'  N. 
!at.,  74°  43'  and  75°  13'  E.  long.,  with  an  area  of  about 
724  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population  of  105,000. 
It  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Akbar,  I 
younger  son  of  the  raj  A  of  Jodhpur.  In  1S18  Kishangarh 
first  came  into  direct  relations  with  the  British  Government, 
by  entering  into  a  treaty  together  with  the  other  Rajput 
states,  having  for  its  object  the  suppression  of  the  Pin 
marauders  by  whom  the  country  was  at  that  time  overrun. 
The  estimated  revenue  in  1875  was  £30,000. 

KISHINEFF,  the  Kishlanow  of  the  Moldavians, 
of  Russia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Bessarabia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Byk,  a  tributary  of  the  Dniester,  situated  <  a 
the  railway  between  Odessa  and  Jassy  in  Tioumania,  118 
miles  north-west  from  the  former.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  century  it  was  but  a  poor  village,  and  in  1S12,  when 
it  was  acquired  by  Russia  from  Moldavia,  it  had  but  7000 
inhabitants ;  twenty  years  later  its  population  numbered 
35,000,  while  in  1862  it  had,  witl  ,  92,000  inhabi- 

tants, and  now  its  population  is  more  than  1 1 0,000,  composed 
of  the  most  varied  nationalitii  -cbs, 

Russians,  Jews,  Bulgarians,  Tartars,  Germai  :ans. 

The  town  consists  of  two  parts — the  old  or  lower  town, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Byk,  and  the  new  or  high  town, 
situated  on  high  crags,  450  to  500  feet  above  the  level  of 
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the  river.  The  wide  suburbs  are  remarkable  for  their 
gardens,  which  occupy  about  12,000  acres,  and  produce 
great  quantities  of  fruits  (especially  plums,  which  are  dried 
and  exported),  tobacco,  and  wine.  The  buildings  of  the 
town  are,  however,  very  plain,  and  the  streets  remain 
mostly  uupaved.  Kishiueff  is  the  seat  of  the  archbishop 
of  Bessarabia,  and  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  with  800 
students,  a  college,  and  several  secondary  and  primary 
schools.  There  are  several  tallow-melting  houses,  steam 
Hour-mills,  caudle  and  soap  works,  distilleries,  and  tobacco 
factories.  The  trade  is  very  active  and  yearly  becomes 
more  importing  Kishineff  being  now  a  centre  for  the  whole 
Bessarabian  trade  in  grain,  wine,  tobacco,  tallow,  wool, 
and  skins,  exported  to  Austria  and  to  Odessa.  The  fairs, 
which  are  held  twice  a  week,  are  very  animated,  and  their 
yearly  return  is  estimated  at  £300,000.  The  town  played 
an  important  part  in  the  late  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  as  the  chief  ceutre  of  the  Russian  invasion 

KISHM,  or  Tawilah  (i.e.,  Long  Island),  an  island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  separated  from  the  coast 
of  the  Persian  province  of  Rinnan  by  Clarence  Strait, 
which  at  its  narrowest  point  has  a  breadth  of  less  than 
2  miles.  The  island  has  a  length  of  about  55  miles,  its 
main  axis  running  north-east  and  south-west;  and  the  area 
is  estimated  at  610  square  miles.  A  range  of  hills  from 
300  to  600  feet  in  height,  and  with  strongly  marked 
escarpments,  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  southern  coast ; 
they  are  largely  composed,  like  those  of  Hormuz  and  the 
neighbouring  mainland,  of  rock  salt,  which  is  regularly 
excavated  in  one  or  two  places,  and  forms  one  of  the  chief 
products  of  the  island,  finding  its  way  first  to  Muscat  and 
thence  to  India  and  Africa.  The  rest  of  the  island  consists 
of  sandstones  and  mads.  In  its  general  aspect  it  is  parched 
and  barren-looking,  like  the  south  of  Persia,  but  it  contains 
fertile  portions  which  produce  grain,  dates,  grapes,  melons, 
&c.  Naphtha  springs  exist  near  the  village  of  Saluk  on 
the  south  coast.  Kishm,  the  largest  of  the  towns,  lies  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island ;  Bassidore,  the  next  in 
importance,  at  the  western  extremity ;  and  LAfit  (Luft, 
Leit)  about  midway  along  the  northern  coast.  The  town 
of  Leit  was  reduced  by  a  British  fleet  in  1809.  Politically 
the  island  belongs  to-Persia,  but  the  shah  has  long  farmed 
it  to  the  sultan  of  Muscat.  The  inhabitants  are  reckoned 
at  5000  or  6000. 

Kishm  is  the  ancient  Oaracta,  or  Uorochtha,  a  name  said  to  sur- 
m  a  village  called  Brokt.     The  old  Arabic  word  is  Barkawan 
il    Bany-Kiiwan.     Mas'udy  (ch.  x.),  who  mentions  its  capture  by 
"Anir  ibn  el 'As,  says  that  it  also  bore  the  name  of  Lalit. 

See  Wellsted's  Travels  to  the  City  of  the  Caliphs,  1810,  vol.  i. 

-J."-  sq. ;  Pelly,  in  Jotirn.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc,  1864  ;  Sprenger,  Alte 
OltJ.  Arabicns,  p.  119  sq.  ;  and  Ouseley's  Traccls,  i.  162. 

KISSINGEN,  the  chief  town  of  a  department  in  the 
-Dvernment  district  of  Lower  Franconia  and  Aschaffenburg, 
Bavaria,  i3   situated  on    the   Franconian  Saale,  656  feet 
saove  sea-level,  and  about  62  miles  east  of  Frankfort-on- 
Main.     Its  streets  are  regular,  and  its  houses  attrac- 
tive.    A  stone  bridge  spans  the  Saale  at  the  town.     It  has 
a  local  court,  a  commercial  school,  a  theatre,  and  various 
benevolent   institutions,   besides    all  the  usual   buildings 
for   the   lodging,    cure,    and    amusement   of   the    10,000 
annual  visitors  who  are  attracted  to  this,  the  most  popular 
watering-place  in  Bavaria.     In  the  Kurgarten,  a  tree-shaded 
expanse  between  the  Kurhaus  and  the  handsome  colonnaded 
Conversations-Saal,  are  the  three  principal  springs,  Rakoczi, 
Pandur,  and  Maxbrunncn,  of  which  the  first  two,  strongly 
n  i;nated  with    iron    and  salt,  have  a  temperature  of 
5T-26  Fahr.  ;    and   the   last   (50'72),  is   like   Selters  or 
Seltzer  water.     At  short  distances  from  the  town  are  the 
intermittent  artesian  spring  SoolensprudeL  the  SchonbOrn- 
ud  the  Theresienquelle ;  and  in  the  same  valley 
:  the  minor  spas  of  Booklet  and  Briickenau. 


The  waters  of  Kissingen  are  prescribed  for  both  internal  and 
external  use  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  such  as  chronic 
catarrh,  rheumatism,  scrofula,  affectiops  of  tho  bowels,  of 
the  lungs,  and  also  of  the  eyes  and  ears.  They  are  all 
highly  charged  with  salt,  and  productive  Government  salt- 
works were  at  one  time,  stationed  near  Kissingen.  The 
manufactures  of  the  town,  chiefly  carriages  and  furniture, 
are  unimportant.     The  population  in  1875  was  3471. 

The  salt  springs  were  known  in  the  9th  century,  and  their  medi- 
cinal properties  were  recognized  in  the  16th,  but  it  was  only  within 
the  first  half  of  the  19lh  century  that  Kissingen  became  a  popular 
resort.  On  July  10,  1S66,  the  Prussians  defeated  the  Bavarians 
with  great  slaughter  near  Kissingen.  *The  town  was  the  scene  of 
the  attempted  assassination  of  Prince  Bismarck  by  Kullman,  July 
13,  1S74. 

KISTNA,  or  Krishna,  a  district  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, India,  lying  between  15°  35'  and  17°  10'  N.  lat, 
and  between  79°  14'  and -81°  34'  E.  long.,  and  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Godavari,  on  the  E.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the 
S.  by  Nellore,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Nizam's  Dominions 
and  Karuill.  Kistna  is,  speaking  generally,  a  llat  country, 
but  the  interior  is  broken  by  a  few  low  hills,  the  highest 
being  1857  feet  abuve_  sea-level.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Kistna,  which  cuts  the  district  into  two  portions  known 
as  the  Masulipatam  and  Oantiir  divisions,  and  the  Munyeru, 
Paleru,  'and  Naguleru  (tributaries  of  the  Gundlakamma 
and  the  Kistna)  ;  the  last  only  is  navigable.  The  Kolar 
Lake,  which  covers  an  area  of  21  by  14  miles,  and  the 
Romparu  swamp  are  natural  receptacles  for  the  drainage 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  Kistna  respectively. 
Iron  and  copper  exist,  and  at  one  time  the  mines  were 
worked  ;  but  the  smelting  of  copper  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  that  of  iron  is  also  dying  out.  Diamond  mines 
are  still  worked,  to  a  very  slight  extent,  in  five  villages 
belonging  to  the  nizam;  and  at  other  places  there  are  traces 
of  mines  which  were  abandoned  long  ago.  Garnets  and 
small  rubies  are  also  found.  There  are  no  forests  in  the 
district.  Every  variety  of  the  game  birds  of  India,  except 
the  pheasant,  woodcock,  and  hill  partridge,  abounds.  The 
most  deadly  of  poisonous  snakes,  the  Russell  viper,  is  com- 
mon about  Masulipatam.  The  cobra,  carpet  snake,  and  one 
kind  of  bangaras  (Arcualus)  are  also  met  with. 

The  census  of  1871  returned  the  population  of  Kistna  district  at 
1,452,374  (1,373,089  Hindus,  78,937  Mohammedans,  90  Europeans, 
218  Eurasians,  and  36  "others").  Asa  whole  the  people  are  poor, 
except  in  the  fertile  Godavari  delta.  The  cultivated  area,  exclu- 
sive of  zamladdri  estates,  in  1875-76,  was  returned  at  1,907,213 
acres,  cultivable  but  not  under  tillage  981,377  8cres,  and  waste 
1,215,S53  acres.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are  rice, 
maize,  r&gt,  pulses,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  tobacco,  gillgelly,  oil-seeds, 
chilies,  wheat,  gallic,  indigo.  The  delta  is  irrigated  by  the  Kistna 
river,  which  in  1S75  watered  218,029  acres.  A  considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  iu  dressed  hides  at  Bezuara.  The  inland  villages 
carry  on  weaving  from  native  hand-rnado  cotton  or  silk  thread. 
The  chief  exports  are  cotton  ,nnd  indigo.  The  total  revenue  in 
1870-71  amounted  to  £548,469,  of  which  £359,172  was  derived 
from  tho  land.  The  number  of  cultivators'  holdings  in  1871  was 
137, 8S0,  owned  by  169,036  proprietors  or  coparceners. 

The  early  history  of  Kistna  is  inseparable  from  that  of  the 
northern  Circars'  and  Godavari  district.  Dhar.inikot.i  and  the 
adjacent  town  of  Amaravati  were  the  seats  of  early  Hindu  and 
Buddhist  Governments;  and  the  more  modern  Raj 
!  hmundry)  owed  its  importance  to  later  dynasties.  The 
Chalukyas  hero  gave  place  to  the  Ganapatis,  who  in  turn  « 
ousted  by  the  Reddi  chiefs,  who  flourish  1  during  the  14th  century, 
and  built  the  forts  of  Bellamkonda,  Kondavfr,  and  Koudapalli.  On 
the  death  of  one  of  these,  at  the  commencement  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, Deva  Riyalu,  of  the  Viiayanagar  dynasty,  scixed  the  cou'ntrj 
and  held  it  until  Mohammed  11.  (1463-86),  a  Moslem  king  of  the 
B  thmani  line,  wrested  this  portion  of  his  kingdom  from  him.  The 
power, of  the  B&hmani  dynasty  failod  towards  tho  end  of  the  16th 
century.  Kuli  KutabShah  became  king  of  Golconda  about  1512 
A.n.,  and  his  kingdom  included  tli.  whole  of  what  is  now  the 
portion  of  Kistna  district.  On  the  other  side  of  tin 
i;  iyalu  ruled  >t  this  time.  His  terri 
which  Gantur,  was  annexed  to  Golconda  by  Kutab  Shah's 

great-grandson,  about  1600.    This  line  of  kings  euded  with  Tanish*. 
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who  was  dethroned  by  Aurangzeb  in  16S7.  Meantime  tho  English 
had,  in  1622,  established  a  smalrtactory  at  Masulipatam,  where 
they  traded  with  varying  fortune  till  1750,  when  the  French  took 
possession  of  it.  From  1759,  when  it  was  recaptured  by  Colonel 
Forde,  with  a  force  sent  by  Lord  Clive  from  Calcutta,  the  power 
of  the  English  in  the  greater  part  of  the  district  was  complete. 
In  1765  the  entire  administration  was  assumed  by  the  Company; 
but  the  absolute  right  , of  soveieignty  was  not  obtained  until 
1823. 

KISTNA,  or  Krishna,  a  large  river  of  southern  Iudin, 
stretching  almost  across  the  entire  peninsula  from  west  to 
east.  It  rises  near  the  Bombay  sanatarittm  of  Mahabalesh- 
wat  in  the  Western  Ghats,  only  about  40  miles  from  the 
Arabian  Sea.  Its  source  is  held  sacred,  and  is  frequented 
by  pilgrims  in  large  numbers.  From  Mahabaleshwar  the 
Kistna  runs  southwards  in  a  rapid  course  into  the  Nizam's 
Dominions,  then  turns  to  the  east,  and  ultimately  falls  into 
the  sea  by  two  principal  mouths.  Along  this  part  of  the 
coast  runs  an  extensive  strip  of  land,  which  has  been  en- 
tirely formed  by  the  detritus  washed  down  by  the  Kistna 
and  Godavari.  The  river  channel  is  throughout  too  rocky 
and  the  stream  too  rapid  to  allow  even  of  small  native 
craft.  In  utility  for  irrigation  the  Kistna  is  also  inferior  to 
its  two  sister  streams,  the  Godavari  and  Kaveri  (Cauvery). 
By  far  the  greatest  of  its  irrigation  works  is  the  Bezwara 
anient,  commenced  in  1S52.  Bezwara  is  a  small  town 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  by  which  the  Kistna  bursts 
through  the  Eastern  Ghats,  and  immediately  spreads  over 
the  alluvial  plain.  The  channel  there  is  1300  yards  wide. 
During  the  dry  season  the  depth  of  water  is  barely  6  feet, 
but  sometimes  it  rises  to  as  much  as  36  feet,  the  maximum 
flood  discharge  being  calculated  at  1,188,000  cubic  feet 
per  second.  Of  the  two  main  canals  connected  with  the 
dam,  that  on  the  left  bank  breaks  into  two  branches,  the 
one  running  39  miles  to  Ellore,  the  other  49  miles  to 
Masulipatam.  The  canal  on  the  right  bank  proceeds 
nearly  parallel  to  the  river,  and  also  sends  off  two  prin- 
cipal branches,  to  Nizampatam  and  Comamur.  The  total 
length  of  the  main  channel  is  254  miles,  and  the  total 
irrigated  area  226,000  acres,  yielding  a  revenue  of  £89,000. 

KIT-CAT-CLUB,  a  convivial  association  of  Whig  wits, 
painters,  politicians,  and  men  of  letters,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.  The  name,  according  to  Defoe,  was 
derived  from  the  keeper  of  the  house  in  which  the  club 
met,  Christopher  Catt,  a  pastry  cook  in  Shire  Lane,  which 
now  no  longer  exists,  but  formerly  ran  parallel  with 
Chancery  Lane  near  Temple  Bar.  The  pies  of  Christopher 
were  the  principal  dish  of  the  club,  and  the  Spectator  (No. 
9)  derives  the  name,  not  from  the  maker  of  the  pies,  but 
from  the  pies  themselves,  which  were  of  a  species  generally 
known  as  "  kit-cats."  According  to  another  authority,  the 
meeting  place  of  the  club  was  at  the  sign  of  the  Cat  and 
Fiddle  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  kept  by  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Christopher.  The  locale  of  the  club  tvas  afterwards 
changed  to  the  Fountain  tavern  in  the  Strand,  and  latterly 
to  a  room  specially  built  for  the  purpose  at  Barn  Elms,  the 
residence  of  the  secretary,  Jacob  Tonson.  In  summer  the 
club  met  at  the  Upper  Flask,  Hampstead  Heath.  The 
club  consisted  of  thirty-nine  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and 
iiicluded  among  other  distinguished  men  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, Lords  Halifax  and  Somers,  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Vanbrugh,  Congreve,  Steele,  and  Addison.  The  portraits 
of  many  of  the  members  were  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  himself  aljo  a  member,  of  a  uniform  size,  less 
than  half  length,  which  is  known  as  the  kit-cat  size.  The 
club  was  dissolved  about  1720. 

KITE,1  Anglo-Saxon  Cyta.  the  Falco  milvus  of  Linn.-eus 
and  Milvus  ictinus  of  modern  ornithologists,  once  perhaps 
the  most  familiar  bLu-of-prey  in  Great  Britain,  and  now 
one   of   the '  Arest.     Three   or   four   hundred  years   ago 


Qltie,  Bognate  with  :;'ide,  is  also  another  i  ■.  . 


foreigners  were  struck  with  its  abundance  in  the  streets  of 
London,  and  the  evidence  of  two  of  them,  one  being  the 
eminent  naturalist  Belon,  has  been  already  given  (Birds, 
vol.  iii.  p.  736,  note).  It  was  doubtless  the  scavenger  in 
ordinary  of  that  and  other  large  towns  (as  a  kindred  species 
now  is  in  Eastern  lands),  except  where  its  place  was  taken 
by  the  Raven  ;  for  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (circa  1662)  wrote 
of  the  latter  at  Norwich — "  in  good  plentie  about  the  citty 
which  makes  so  few  Kites  to  be  seen  hereabout."  Wolley 
has  well  remarked  of  the  modern  Londoners  that  few  "  who 
see  the  paper  toys  hovering  over  the  parks  in  fine  days  of 
summer,  have  any  idea  that  the  bird  from  which  they  derive 
their  name  used  to  float  all  day  in  hot  weather  high  over 
the  heads  of  their  ancestors."  Even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  the 

"  Kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  still  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud," 

formed  a  feature  of  many  a  rural  landscape  in  England, 
as  they  had  done  in  the  days  of  Cowper.  But  an  evil 
time  soon  came  upon  the  species.  It  must  have  been 
always  hated  by  the  henwife,  but  the  resources  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  shape  of  the  gun  and  the  gin  were  denied  to 
her.  They  were,  however,  employed  with  fatal  zeal  by 
the  gamekeeper  ;  for  the  Kite,  which  had  long  afforded  the 
supremest  sport  to  the  falconer,  was  now  left  friendless,2 
and  in  a  very  few  years  it  seems  to  have  been  exterminated 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  England,  certain  woods  in 
Huntingdonshire  and  Lincolnshire  and  in  the  Western 
'Midlands,  as  well  as  Wales,  excepted.  In  these  latter  a 
small  remnant  still  exists  ;  but  the  well-wishers  of  this 
beautiful  species  are  naturally  chary  of  giving  information 
that  might  lead  to  its  further  persecution.  In  Scotland 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  its  numbers  suffered 
much  diminution  until  about  1835  or  even  later,  when 
the  systematic  destruction  of  "vermin"  on  so  many  moors 
was  begun.  In  that  kingdom,  however,  it  is  now  as 
much  restricted  to  certain  districts  as  in  England  or  Wales, 
and  those  districts  it  would  be  most  inexpedient  to  in- 
dicate. 

The  Kite  is,  according  to  its  sex,  from  25  to  27  inches 
in  length,  about  one  half  of  which  is  made  up  by  its  deeply- 
forked  tail,  capable  of  great  expansion,  and  therefore  a 
powerful  rudder,  enabling  the  bird  while  soaring  on  its 
wide  wings,  more  than  5  feet  in  extent,  to  direct  its  cir- 
cling course  with  scarcely  a  movement  that  is  apparent  to 
the  spectator  below.  Its  general  colour  is  pale  reddish- 
brown  or  cinnamon,  the  head  being  greyish-white,  but 
almost  each  feather  has  the  shaft  dark.  The  tail-feathers 
are  broad,  of  a  light  red,  barred  with  deep  brown,  and 
furnish  the  salmon-fisher  with  one  of  the  choicest  materials 
of  his  "flies."     The  nest,  nearly  always  built  in  the  crotch 

2  George,  third  earl  of  Orford,  died  in  1791,  and  Colonel  Thornton, 
who  with  him  had  been  the  latest  follower  of  this  highest  branch  of  the 
art  of  falconry,  broke  up  his  hawking  establishment  not  many  yeara 
after.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  pursuit  of  the  Kite  was  in  this  or 
any  other  country  reserved  to  kings  or  privileged  persons,  but  the  taking 
of  it  was  quite  beyond  the  powers  of  the  ordinary  trained  Falcons,  anil 
in  older  days  practically  became  limited  to  those  of  the  sovereign. 
Hence  the  Kite  had  attached  to  it,  especially  in  Fiance,  the  epithet  of 
"royal,"  which  has  still  survived  in  the  specific  appellation  of  reyalis 
applied  to  it  by  many  ornithologists.  The  scandalous  work  of  tir 
Antony  Weldon  {Covrt  and  Character  oj 'JCiu'j  James,  p.  104)  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  excellence  of  the  Kite  as  a  quarry  in  an  amusing  story  of  tho 
"  British  Solomon,"  whose  Master-Falconer,  Sir  Thomas  Mormon,  being 
determined  to  outdo  the  performance  of  the  French  king's  falconer,  who, 
when  sent  to  England  to  show  sport,  "  could  not  kill  one  Kite,  ours 
being  more  magnanimous  then  the  French  Kite,"  at  last  succeeded,  after 
an  outlay  of  £1000,  in  getting  a  cast  of  Hawks  that  took  nine  Kites 
running — "never  missed  one."  On  the  strength  of  this,  James  was 
induced  to  witness  a  flight  at  Royston,  "but  the  Kilo  went  to  such 
a  mountee  as  all  the  field  lost  sic,lit  of  Kite  and  Hawke  and  all, 
and  neither  Kite  nor  Hawke  were  either  seen  or  heard  of  to  this  pre-'. 
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of  a  large  tree,  is  formed  of  sticks  intermixed  with  many 
strange  substances  collected  as  chance  may  offer,  but  among 
them  rags2  seem  always  to  have  a  place.  The  eggs,  three 
or  four  in  number,  are  of  a  dull  white,  spotted  and  blotched 
with  several  shades  of  brown,  and  often  lilac.  It  is  especi- 
ally mentioned  by  old  authors  that  in  Great  Britain  the 
Kite  was  resident  throughout  the  year ;  whereas  on  the 
Continent  it  is  one  of  the  most  regular  and  marked  migrants, 
stretching  its  wings  towards  the  south  in  autumn,  winter- 
ing in  Africa,  and  returning  in  spring  to  the  land  of  its 
birth. 

There  is  a  second  European  species,  not  distantly  related, 
the  Milviu  migrans  or  M.  ater  of  most  authors,2  smaller  in 
size,  with  a  general  dull  blackish-brown  plumage  and  a  less 
forked  tail.  In  some  districts  this  is  much  commoner  than 
the  red  Kite,  and  on  one  occasion  it  has  appeared  in 
England.  Its  habits  are  very  like  those  of  the  species 
already  described,  but  it  seems  to  be  more  addicted  to  fish- 
ing. Nearly  allied  to  this  Black  Kite  are  the  M.  segyptius 
of  Africa,  the  M.  govinda  (the  Pariah  Kite  of  India),3  the 
M.  melanotis  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  the  M.  affinis  and 
M.  isurus ;  the  last  is  by  some  authors  removed  to  another 
genus  or  subgenus  as  Lophoictinia,  and  is  peculiar  to 
Australia,  while  M.  affinis  also  occurs  in  Ceylon,  Burmah, 
and  some  of  the  Malay  countries  as  well.  All  these  may 
be  considered  true  Kites,  while  those  next  to  be  mentioned 
are  more  aberrant  forms.  First  there  is  Elanus,  the  type 
of  which  is  E.  cceruleus,  a  beautiful  little  bird,  the  Black- 
winged  Kite  of  English  authors,  that  comes  to  the  south' 
of  Europe  from  Africa,  and  has  several  congeners — E. 
axillaris  and  E.  scriptus  of  Australia  being  most  worthy 
of  notice.  An  extreme  development  of  this  form  is  found 
in  the  African  Kaaclerus  riocourii,  as  well  as  in  Elanoides 
furcatus,  the  Swallow-tailed  Kite,  a  widely-ranging  bird  in 
America,  and  remarkable  for  its  length  of  wing  and  tail, 
which  gives  it  a.  marvellous  power  of  flight,  and  serves  to 
explain  the  unquestionable  fact  of  its  having  twice  appeared 
in  Great  Britain.  To  Elanus  also  Ictinia,  another  American 
form,  is  allied,  though  perhaps  more  retootely,  and  it  is  re- 
presented by  /.  mississippiensis,  the  Mississippi  Kite,  which 
is  by  some  considered  to  be  but  the  northern  race  of  the 
Neotropical  /.  plumbea.  Gampsonyx,  Rostrhamus,  and 
Cymindis,  all  belonging  to  the  Neotropical  Region,  com- 
plete the  series  of  forms  that  seem  to  compose  the  sub- 
lamily  Miloinse,  though  there  may  be  doubt  about  the  last, 
and  some  systematists  would  thereto  add  the  Perns  or 
Honcv-Buzzards,  Peminas.  (a.  n.) 

KfTTO,  Joun  (1804-1854),  the  author  of  various  works 
connected  with  Biblical  literature,  was  the  son  of  a  mason 
at  Plymouth,  where  he  was  born  December  4th,  1804.  In 
childhood  he  was  weak  and  sickly,  and  he  received  only 
a  very  meagre  school  education  ;  but  his  untoward  and 
miserable  circumstances  did  not  prevent  the  growth  of  a 
passionate  love  of  books  and  an  eager  thirst  for  learning. 
By  a  fall  sustained  while  assisting  his  father  in  his  trade 
he  received  severe  general  injuries  and  lost  permanently 
the  senso  of  hearing.  No  longer  able  to  support  himself 
by  manual  labour,  he  endeavoured  to  do  so  by  preparing 
rude  drawings  aud  coloured  cards  in  large  capital  letters, 
but  at  last  in  November  1819  he  found  it  necessary  to  seek 
in  the  workhouse,  where  he  was  employed  in  making 


1  Thus  justifying  the  advice  of  Autolysis  (Winter's  Tale,  act  iv. 
sc.  3) — "When  the  Kite  builds,  look  to  lesser  linen" — very  necessary 
no  doubt  to  the  laundresses  of  former  days  when  the  bird  commonly 
frequent    I     i.       :  unds 

-  Mr  1,  i.  p.  322)  calls  it  M.  kor- 

srhun  ;  but  the  figure  of  S.  G.  G  n  rschuji,  whence 

the  name  in  taken,  unquestionably  repn  sents  the  Moor-Buzzard,  Circus 

5  The  Brahmioy  Kite  of  India,  S  -is  to  be  rather 

a  fishing  Eaglo. 


list  shoes.     In  1821  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  shoe- 
maker in  Plymouth,  who,  however,  treated  him  with  such 
oppressive  tyranny  that  he  appealed  to  the  magistrates,  and 
got  his  indenture  cancelled,  upon  which  he  again  obtained 
admission  to  the  workhouse.     Not  long  afterwards  a  fund 
was  raised  in  his  behalt,  and  in  1823  he  was  sent  to  board 
with  the  clerk  of  the  guardians,  having  his  time  at  his  own 
disposal,  and  the  privilege  of  making  use  of  a  public  library. 
After  preparing  a  small  volume  of  miscellanies,  which  was 
published  by  subscription,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Mr  Groves, 
a  dentist  in  Exeter,  and  in  this  art  rapidly  acquired  pro- 
ficiency.    Through  the  same  gentleman  he  in  1825  obtained 
more  congenial  employment  in  the  printing  office  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  at  Islington,  from  which  he 
was  after   two  years   transferred   to   the   same   society's 
establishment   at    Malta.      There  he   remained   only  six 
months,  but  shortly  after  his  return  to  England  he  accom- 
panied Mr  Groves  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  his  two  sons 
on  a  Christian  mission  to  Baghdad,  where  he  obtained  that 
personal  knowledge  of  Oriental  life  and  habits  which  he 
afterwards  applied  with  such  tact  and  skill  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  Biblical  scenes  and  incidents.     On  account  of  the 
ravages  of  the  plague  the  missionary  establishment   was 
broken  up,  and  in  1832  Kitto  returned  to  England.     On 
arriving  in  London  he  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
various  serial  publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  most  important  of  which  were 
the  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine  and  the  Pictorial  Bible. 
Henceforth  his  life   was  one  of   congenial  but   incessant 
literary  labour.     The   Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature, 
edited  under  his  superintendence,  appeared  in  two  volumes, 
1843-43,  and  has  passed  through  three  editions;  and  his 
Daily  Bible  Illustrations  (8  vols.,  1849-53)  still  retain  a 
wide  popularity  among  general  readers.     On  the  morning 
after  he  had  finished  the  last  volume  of  this  work  Kitto 
was  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  from  that  time  he 
was  incapacitated   for   literary  work.     In    1850   he   had 
received  an  annuity  of  J-lOO.from  the  royal  civil  list;  and 
on  his  illness  an  additional  fund  was  raised  on  Lis  behalf. 
In  the  autumn  of    1854  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Cannstatt  on  the  Neckar,  where  on  the  25  th  November  he 
was  seized  with  an  attack  which  in  a  few  hours  proved 
fatal. 

SeeDrKitto's  own  work  The  Lost.  Senses,  1845;Kyland's  Jfemoirs 
of  Kitto,  1856  ;  and  Eadie's  Life  of  Kitto,  1857. 

KITZINGEN,  a  town  in  the  government  district  of 
Lower  Franconia  and  Aschaffenburg,  Bavaria,  is  situated 
on  the  Main,  95  miles  south-east  of  Frankfort  by  rail.  A 
bridge,  950  yards  long,  connects  it  with  its  suburb 
Etwashausen  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  A  railway 
bridge  also  spans  the  Main  at  this  point.  Kitzingen  has 
walls  and  towers,  an  old  church  of  the  15th  century,  a  trade 
school  and  a  grammar  school,  a  town  house,  a  hospital 
(since  1344),  and  two  old  convents.  Breweries  (with  large 
export  of  beer),  a  steam-mill  for  grain,  tan,  and  timber,  and 
manufactories  of  casks,  chocolate,  &c,  employ  the  inhabit- 
ants. Considerable  trade  in  wine,  fruit,  grain,  and  timber 
is  carried  on  by  boats  on  the  Main.  The  population  in 
1 S 7 T.  was  G393. 
KIUNQ-CHr»U-FOO.  See  Hainan. 
KIWI,  or  Kiwi-Kiwi,  the  Maori  name — first  apparently 
introduced  to  zoological  literature  by  Lesson  in  1828 
(Alan.  d'Ornithologie,  ii.  p.  210,  or  Voy.  de  la  "Coqwille," 
Zoologie,  p.  418),  and  now  very  generally  adopted  in 
h  -  of  one  of  the  most  characteristic  forms  of  New 
Zealand  birds,  the  Apteryx  of  scientific  •  writers.  This 
remarkable  bird  was  unknown  till  Shaw,  as  almost  his 
latest  labour,  very  fairly  described  and  figured  it  in  1813 
(Xai.  .1:  pis.  10.r>",  1058)  from  a  specimen  brought 

to  him  from  the  southern  coast  of  that  country  by  Captain 
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Barclay  of  the  ship  "  Providence."  At  Shaw's  death,  in 
the  same  year,  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  then 
Lord  Stanley,  afterwards  thirteenth  Lord  Derby,  and 
president  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  it  is  now  with  the 
rest  of  his  collection  in  the  Liverpool  Museum.  Consider- 
ing the  state  of  systematic  ornithology  at  the  time,  Shaw's 
assignment  of  a  position  to  this  new  and  strange  bird,  of 
which  he  had  out  the  skin,  does  him  great  credit,  for  he 
said  it  seemed  "to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Struthious 
and  Gallinaceous  tribes  than  to  any  other."  And  his 
credit  is  still  greater  when  we  find  the  venerable  Latham, 
who  is  said  to  have  examined  the  specimen  with  Shaw, 
(.lacing  it  some  years  later  among  the  Penguins  (Gen.  Hist. 
Birds,  x.  p.  394),  being  apparently  led  to  that  conclusion 
through  its  functionless  wings  and  the  backward  situation 
of  its  legs.  In  this  false  allocation  Stephens  also  in  1S26 
acquiesced  (Gen.  Zoology,  xiii.  p.  70).  Meanwhile  in  1820 
Temminck,  who  had  never  seen  a  specimen,  had  assorted  it 
with  the  Dodo  in  an  Order  to  which  he  applied  the  name 
of  Inertes  (Man.  d'Ornithologie,  i.  p.  cxiv.).  In  1831 
Lesson,  who  had  previously  (loc.  cit.)  made  some  blunders 
about  it,  placed  it  (Traite  d'Ornithologie,  p.  12),  though 
oiily,  as  he  says,  "]inr  analnrjie  et  a  priori,"  in  his  first 
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division  of  Birds,  "  Oiseaux  Anomaux,"  which  is  equivalent 
to  what  we  now  call  Ratita,  making  of  it  a  separate  Family 
"  XulHpennes."  At  that  time  no  second  example  was 
known,  and  some  doubt  was  felt,  especially  on  the 
Continent,  as  to  the  very  existence  of  such  a  bird1 — though 
Lessou  had  himself  wheu  in  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  April 
1821  (Voi/.  "  Coguille,''  iit  supra)  heard  of  it;  and  a  few 
years  later  Dumont  d'Urville  had  seen  its  skin,  which  the 
naturalists  of  his  expedition  procured,  worn  as  a  tippet  by  a 
Maori  chief  at  Tolaga  Bay  (Houa-houa),2  and  in  1830  gave 
what  proves  to  be  on  the  whole  very  accurate  information 
concerning  it  (Voi/.  '•  A strol-ibe,"  ii.  p.  107).  To  put  all 
suspicion  at  rest,  Lord  Derby  sent  his  unique  epecimen  for 
exhibition  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society,  12th 
February  1833  (Proc.  Zool.  Society,  1833,  p.  24),  and  a  few 
months  later  (torn,  cit.,  p.  80)  Yarrell  communicated  to  that 
body  a  complete  description  of  it,  which  was  afterwards 
published  in  full  with  an  excellent  portrait  (Trans.  Zool. 
Society,  i.  p.  71,  pi.  10).  Herein  the  systematic  place  of 
the  species,  as  akin  to  the  Struthious  birds,  was  placed 
beyoud  cavil,  and  the  author  called  upon  all  interested  in 

1  Cuvier  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Rigne  Animal  only  referred  to 
it  in  a  footnote  fi.  p.  498j. 

•  Cruise  in  1822  Uourn.  Residence  in  Sao  Zealand,  p.  313)  had 
spoken  of  an  "  Emeu  "  found  in  that  island,  which  must  of  course  have 
been  aa  Aidcryx. 


zoology  to  aid  in  farther  research  as  to  this  singular  form. 
In  consequence  of  this  appeal  a  legless  skin  was  within 
two  years  sent  to  the  society  (Proceedings,  1835,  p.  6t) 
obtained  by  Mr  W.  Yate  of  Waimate,  who  said  it  was  the 
second  he  had  seen,  and  that  he  had  kept  the  bird  alive  for 
nearly  a  fortnight,  while  in  less  than  another  couple  of 
years  additional  information  (op.  cit.,  1837,  p.  24)  came 
from  Mr  T.  K.  Short  to  the  effect  that  he  had  seen  two 
living,  and  that  all  Yarrell  had  said  was  substantially  cor- 
rect, except  underrating  its  progressive  powers.  Not  long 
afterwards  Lord  Derby  received  and  in  March  1838 
transmitted  to  the  same  society  the  trunk  and  viscera  of 
an  Apteryx,  which,  being  entrusted  to  Professor  Owen, 
furnished  that  eminent  anatomist,  in  conjunction  with 
other  specimens  of  the  same  kind  received  from  Drs  Lyon 
and  George  Bennett,  with  the  materials  of  the  masterly 
monograph  laid  before  the  society  in  instalments,  and 
ultimately  printed  in  its  Transactions  (ii.  p.  257,  iii.  p. 
277).  From  this  time  the  whole  structure  of  the  Kiwi  has 
certainly  been,  far  better  known  than  that  of  nearly  any 
other  bird,  and  by  degrees  other  examples  found  their  way 
to  England,  some  of  which  were  distributed  to  the  various 
museums  of  the  Continent  and  of  America.3 

In  1847  much  iuterest  was  excited  by  the  reported 
discovery  of  another  species  of  the  genus  (Proceedings, 
1S47,  p.  51),  aud  though  the  story  was  not  confirmed,  a 
second  species  was  really  soon  after  made  known  by  Gould 
(torn,  cit.,  p.  93;  Transactions,  iii.  p.  379,  pi.  57)  under  the 
name  of  Apteryx  oweni — a  just  tribute  to  the  great  master 
who  had  so  minutely  explained  the  anatomy  of  the  group. 
Three  years  later  Mr  Bartlett  drew  attention  to  the 
manifest  difference  existing  among  certain  examples,  all  of 
which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  ^s  specimens  of  A. 
aiistralis,  and  the  examination  of  a  large  series  led  him  to 
conclude  that  under  that  name  two  distinct  species  were 
confounded.  To  the  second  of  these,  the  third  of  the 
genus  (according  to  his  views),  he  gave  the  name  of  A. 
manlelli  (Proceedings,  1850,  p.  274),  and  it  soon  turned 
out  that  to  this  new  form  the  majority  of  the  specimens 
already  obtained  belonged.  In  1851  the  first  Kiwi  known 
to  have  reached  England  alive  was  presented  to  the 
Zoological  Society  by  Mr  Eyre,  then  lieutenant-governor  of 
New  Zealand.  This  was  found  to  belong  to  the  newly 
described  A.  mantelli,  and  some  careful  observations  on  its 
habits  in  captivity  were  published  by  Wolley  and  another 
(Zoologist,  pp.  3409,  3605).4  Subsequently  the  society  has 
received  several  other  live  examples  of  this  form,  besides  one 
of  the  real  A.  australis  (Proceedings,  1872,  p.  861),  some  of 
A.  oweni,  and  one  of  a  supposed  fourth  species,  A.  haasti, 
characterized  in  1871  by  Mr  Potts  (Ibis,  1872,  p.  35; 
Trans.  N.  Zeal.  Institute,  iv.  p.  204;  v.  p.  195).5 

The  Kiwis  form  a  group  of  the  Subclass  Ralilee  to  which 
the  rank  of  an  Order  may  fitly  be  assigned,  as  they  differ 
in  many  important  particulars  from  any  of  the  other  existing 
forms  of  Ratite  birds.  The  most  obvious  feature  the 
Apteryges  afford  is  the  presence  of  a  back  toe,  while  the 

3  In  1842,  accordingto  Broderip  {Penny  Cyclopaedia,  xxiii.  p.  146), 
two  had  been  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society  by  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  and  two  more  obtained  by  Lord  Derby,  one  of  which  lie 
had  given  to  Gould.  In  1844  the  British  Museum  possessf-d  three, 
and  the  sale  catalogue  of  the  Rivoli  Collection,  which  passed  in  1846 
to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia,  includes  a  singlt 
specimen — probablv  the  first  4aken  to  America. 

1  Tins  bird  in  1859  laid  an  egg,  and  afterwards  continued  to  lay  one 
or  two  more  every  year.  In  1865  a  male  of  the  same  species  was  in- 
troduced, but  though  a  strong  disposition  to  breed  was  6hown  on  the 
part  of  both,  and  the  eggs,  alter  the  ci  stom  of  the  Ratitse,  were  Incu- 
bated by  him,  no  progeny  was  hatched  {Proceedings,  1868,  p.  329). 

5  A  fine  series  of  figures  of  all  thes"  supposed  species  is  given  by 
Rowley  tOrn.  Miscellany,  i.  pis.  1-6).     Some  other",  as  A.  maxima, 
A.  mollis,  and  A.  fusca  have  also  been  indicated,  but  proof  of  their 
has  yet  to  be  adduced. 
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r.u. •"■:.;  adltion  of  t&6  wir.g3,  the  position  of 

the  nostrils — almost  at  the  tip  of  the  maxilla. — and  the 
r,b3ence  of  an  after-shaft  in  the  feathers,  are  characters 
nearly  as  manifest,  and  others  not  less  determinative 
though  more  recondite  will  be  found  on  examination.  The 
Kiwis  are  peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  and  it  is  believed  that 
A.  maiitelli  is  the  representative  in  the  North  Island  of  the 
southern  A.  awstrcUis,  both  being  of  a  dark  reddish-brown, 
longitudinally  striped  with  light  yellowish-browu,  while 
A.  oiveni,  of  a  light  gieyish-brown  transversely  barred 
with  black,  is  said  to  occur  in  both  islands.  About  the 
Bize  of  a  large  domestic  Fowl,  they  are  birds  of  nocturual 
habit,  sleeping,  or  at  least  inactive,  by  day,  feeding  mostly 
on  earth-worms,  but  occasionally  swallowing  berries,  though 
in  captivity  they  will  eat  flesh  suitably  minced.  Mr  Buller 
writes  (B.  New  Zealand,  p.  362)  :  — 

"  The  Kiwi  is  in  some  ineasuro  compensated  for  *thc  nbsoneo  of 
wings  by  its  swiftness  of  foot.  "When  running  it  makes  wide 
strides  and  carries  the  body  in  an  obliuuo  position,  with  the  neck 
stretched  to  its  full  extent  and  inclined  forwards.  In  tho  twilight 
it  moves  about  cautiously  and  as  noiselessly  as  a  rut,  to  which,  in- 
deed, at  this  time  it  bears  some  outward resemblauoc  In  a  quiescent 
posture,  the  body  generally  assumes  a  perfectly  rotund  appearance  ; 
and  it  sometimes,  but  only  raroly,  supports  itself  by  listing  the  point 
of  its  bill  on  the  ground.  It  often  yawns  when  disturbed  in  tho 
daytime,  gaping  its  mandibles  in  a  very  grotesque  manner.  When 
provoked  it  erects  the  body,  and,  raising  the  foot  to  the  breast, 
strikes  downwards  with  considerable  force  aud  rapidity,  thus  using  its 
sharp  and  powerful  claws  as  weapons  of  defence.  .  .  .  While  hunt- 
ing for  its  food  the  bird  makes  a  continual  sniffing  sound  through  the 
11  I  rils,  which  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  uppor  mandible. 
Wkethel  -t  is  guided  as  much  by  touch  as  by  smell  I  cannot  salely 
say  ;  bat  it  appears  to  me  that  both  senses  arc  usod  in  the  action. 
That  the  sense  of  touch  is  highly  developed  seems  quite  certain, 
because  che  bird,  although  it  may  not  bo  audibly  sniffing,  will 
always  first  touch  an  object  with  the  point  of  its  bill,  whether  in 
the  act  of  feeding  01  of  surveying  the  ground  ;  and  when  shut  up  iu  a 
cage  or  confined  in  a  room  it  may  be  heard,  all  through  tho  night, 
tapping  softly  at  the  walls.  ...  It  is  interesting  to  watch  'he 
bird,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  foraging  for  worms,  winch  constitute 
its  principal  food  :  it  moves  about  with  a  slow  action  of  the  body  ; 
and  the  long,  flexible  bill  is  driven  into  the  soft  ground,  generally 
home  to  the  very  root,  and  is  either  im  idiately  withdrawn  with  a 
worm  held  at  the  extreme  tip  of  the  mandibles,  or  it  is  gently 
moved  to  and  fro,  by  an  action  of  tho  head  and  nock,  the  body  of 
the  bird  being  peifectly  steady.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the 
extreme  care  and  deliberation  with  which  tho  bird  draws  the  worm 
from  its  hiding-place,  coaxing  it  out  as  it  were  by  degrocs,  instoad 
of  pulling  roughly  or  breaking  it.  On  getting  the  worm  fairly  out 
of  tho  ground,  it  throws  up  its  heal  with  s  jerk,  and  swallow.-  it 
whole." 

The  foregoing  extract  refers  to  J.  launtelli,  but  there  is 
little'doubt  of  the  remarks  being  equally  applicable  to  A. 
auslralis,  and  probably  also  to  A.  oweni,  though  the 
different  propoition  of  the  bill  in  the  last  points  to  some 
diversity  in  the  mode  of  feeding.  Did  space  allow  much 
more  should  be  said  of  the  Kiwis — perhaps  to  oruithologists 
the  most  interesting  group  of  birds  now  existing,  and  the 
more  interesting  in  regard  to  the  melancholy  doom  of  extinc- 
tion which  almost  inevitably  awaits  them.  (a.  n.) 

KIZLIAR,  Kizlyah,  or  Kizlab,  a  town  of  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Stavropol,  325  miles  east  of  tho 
government  town,  in  the  low-lying  delta  of  the  river  Terek, 
about  35  miles  fnun  tho  shores  of  the  Caspian.  It  lies  to 
the  left  of  tho  main  stream  between  two  of  tho  larger 
secondary  branches,  and  tho  whole  is  Bubject  to  flooding. 
Tho  !  iwd  proper,  which  spreads  out  round  tin-  citadel,  has 
its  Tartar,  Georgian,  and  Armenian  quarters;  the  Russians 
for  the  most  part  livo  in  the  soldiers'  "  sloboda  "  or  village. 
Of  the  public  buildings  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  Greek 
cathedral,  dating  from  1786  ;  tho  Greek  nunnery  of  tho 
Elevation  of  the  Cross,  founded  by  the  Georgian  chief 
Daniel  in  1736;  tho  Armenian  church  of  8S.  l'etor  and 
Paul   remarkable  for  id  riches.     Tho  population, 

whirl,  has  increased  from  8309  in  18G1  to  9176  in  I  ,  ', 
is  mainly  supported  by  the  gardens  and  vineyards  irrigated 


by  canals  fed  by  the  river.  A  Government  vineyard  and 
school  of  viticulture  are  situated  3A  miles  from  the  town. 
About  1,200,000  gallons  of  Kizliar  wine  are  sold  annually 
at  the  fair  of  Nizhni  Novgorod.  Kizliar  Ls  mentioned  as 
early  as  1616,  but  the  most  notable  accession  of  inhabitants 
(Armenians,  Georgians,  and  Persians)  took  place  in  1715  ; 
and  its  importance  as  a  fortress  dates  from  1736,  when 
it  received  the  garrison  formerly  stationed  at  Sv.  Kresta  on 
the  Sulak  in  Daghestan.  In  1785  it  was  made  a  district 
town.  The  incursion  of  Kazui  Mulla  in  1821,  and  the 
inundation  in  1803,  are  the  chief  facts  of  more  recent  note. 
The  fortress  is  no  longer  kept  in  repair. 

KLADNO,  a  mining  town  in  the  district  of  Smichov, 
Bohemia,  lies  about  15  miles  west-noith-west  of  Prague, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Buschtierad  line  of  rail- 
way. There  are  few  buildings  of  special  interest,  and  the 
importance  of  tho  town  is  mainly  due  to  the  wealth  of 
its  iron-mines  aud  coal-fields,  which  afford  employment  for 
some  three  thousand  men.  The  average  annual  yield  of 
iron  is  from  25,000  to  30,000  tons,  and  of  coal  300,000 
tons.  About  2  miles  to  the  north  is  the  impeil.il  chateau 
of  Buschtierad.   '  Population  in  1S80,  14,085. 

KLAGENFURT,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia, 
Austria,  and  seat  of  tho  provincial  administration,  financial 
direction,  and  court  of  appeal,  is  situated  upon  a  plain  as 
an  elevation  of  1450  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  about  4(> 
miles  north-north-west  of  Laibach,  with  which,  as  with 
Vienna,  Gratz,  Innsbruck,  and  other  centres,  it  is  connected 
by  railway,  in  46°  37  N.  lat.,  14°  19'  E.  long.  'Klagenfurt 
is  for  the  most  part  well  and  symmetrically  built,  and 
comprises  an  inuer  town  quadrangular  in  form,  and  four 
suburbs — St  Veit  (north),  Viktring  (south),  Volkeimaikt 
(east),  and  Villach  (west),  the  last  communicating  with 
Lake  Worth  by  means  of  the  Lend  Canal.  Among  the 
more  noteworthy  edifices  are  the  parish  church  of  St 
-Egidius  (erected  1709),  with  a  tower  298  feet  iu  heie'nt- , 
the  cathedral  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (1582-93,  burnt  1723, 
restored  1725)  ;  the  churches  of  the  Benedictines  (1613), 
of  the  Capuchins  (1646),  and  of  the  order  of  St  Elizabeth 
(1710);  and  the  fine  structure  standing  in  the  Villach 
suburb,  and  belonging  to  the  Protestant  community.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  palace  of  the  prince  bishop  of 
Gurk,  originally  built  for  the  sisters  of  the  emperor  Joseph 
II.,  and  containing  in  its  chapel  some  fiue  fresco  paintings 
completed  in  1798  by  the  Carinthian  artist  Joseph  von 
Pichler  ;  the  municipal  hospital ;  the  lunatic  asylum  ;  the 
bury  or  castle,  existing  in  its  present  form  since  1777  ;  and 
tho  Landhaus  or  house  of  assembly,  dating  from  the  end 
of  the  14th  century,  and  containing  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  the  Klagenfurt  Historical  Society's  library, 
and  collection  of  minerals,  antiquities,  seals,  paintings,  and 
sculptures.  Tho  most  interesting  public  monument  is  the 
great  Lindumrm  or  Dragon,  standing  in  the  principal  square 
(1590).  Among  the  many  educational  establishments  0f 
Klagonfurt  aro  an  upper  and  lower  gymnasium  with 
public  library ;  a  theological  seminary  for  priests;  mon- 
astic and  conventual  houses ;  agricultural,  industrial, 
technical,  and  mining  schools;  and  an  asylum  for  the 
instruction  of  flic  deaf  and  dumb.  The  industrial  establish- 
ments comprise  factories  for  tho  preparation  of  white  lend, 
tobacco,  woollen  cloth,  muslins,  silk  fabrics,  and  leather; 
also  machine  and  iron  foundries.  Klagenfurt  possesses, 
moreover,  several  banks,  a  chamber  of  industry  and 
commerce,  a  central  board  of  mining  control,  and  a  few 
scientific  associations.  Tho  transit  trade,  which,  is  con- 
siderable owing  to  the  wealth  of  tho  mineral  products  of 
tho  province,  is  much  facilitated  by  the  position  of  Klagen- 
furt at  a  junction  of  the  Crown  Prince-Rudolph  and 
Austrian  Southern  Railways.  The  civil  population  in  188C' 
was  16,o92;   with  the  military,  it  was  18,741. 
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Upon  tlio  Zollfeld  to  the  north  of  the  city  once  stood  the  ancient 
R-mian  town  of  Viranum.  In  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  the 
s  irrounding  country  was  overrun  by  the  Avars.  During  the 
Mid  lie  Ages  Klagenfurt  became  the  property  of  the  crown,  but  by 
a  patent  of  Maximilian  I.  of  the  24th  April  151S,  it  was  conceded 
t.)  the  Carinthian  estates,  and  has  since  then  taken  the  place  of 
Si  Veit  as  capital  of  C.irinthia.  In  1535,  1636,  1723,  and  1796 
Klagenfurt  suffered  from  destructive  fires,  and  in  1690  from  the 
eirects  of  an  earthquake.  On  March  29,  1797,  the  French  tookthe 
city,  and  upon  the  following  day  it  was  occupied  by  Napoleon  as' 
h>s  headquarters.  The  fortifications  constructed  in  15S0  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  French  in  1S09,  and  the  ground  that  they  formerly 
occupied  is  now  laid  out  as  a  public  promenade. 

See  Amthor  unit  JabOTIlOKg-Gunsenegg,  K'inUncr/uhrei;  Gera,  1S74 ;  G.  von 
Anktrshofen,   Unndbttzh  der  Geschidite  des  tiiarzofflhunu  Bornttn,  Klagenfurt, 

i    In'.,  i.-iv,;  Vmg&vngnkartt  von  Klagcn/urt,  Vienna,  17. 

KLAPROTH,  Heixrtch  Juliu§  vox  (17S3-1835),  one 
of  the  founders  of  Oriental  scholarship  in  Europe,  was 
born  at  Berlin,  October  11,  1783.  His  father,  Martin 
Heinrich,  Klaproth  (1743-1817),  not  only  desired  him  to 
pursue  the  chemical  studies  by  which  he  had  himself 
attained  to  position  and  fame,  but  did  all  in  his  power  to 
frown  away  what  he  deemed  a  foolish  attachment  to  a 
profitless  subject.  But  the  boy- philologist  received  from 
a  more  indulgent  or  wiser  mother  the  means  of  secretly 
satisfying  his  natural  instinct,  and  by  the  time  that  in 
ordinary  course  ho  ought  to  have  passed  the  gyms 
examination  he  was  able  to  retort,  when  upbraided  with 
ignorance  of  the  usual  subjects,  that  at  least  he  knew 
Chinese.  He  was  still  iu  his  teens  when  ho  published  his 
A  atisclies  Magazin  (Weimar,  1802);  and  immediately 
after  he  was  called  to  St  Petersburg  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
academy  of  Oriental  languages,  [n  1805  he  accompanied 
n.t  Golowin's  embassy  to  China;  and  though  the 
travellers  were  stopped  at  the  frontier  he  had  a  splendid 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  tribes  and 
languages  of  southern  Asiatic  Russia.  On  his  return!.' 
despatched  by  the  academy  to  the  Caucasus  for  the  purpose 
of  ethnographical  and  linguistic  exploration  (1807-1808), 
and  when  this  mission  was  completed  he  was  employed  for 
several  years  in  connexion  with  the  academy's  Oriental 
publications.  In  1811  he  came  to  Berlin  ;  but  in  1815  he 
Bottled  in  Paris,  and  in  1S16  YV.  von  Humboldt  procured 
him  from  the  king  of  Prussia  the  title  and  salary  of  pro- 
fessor of  Asiatic  languages  and  literature,  with  permission 
to  remain  in  Paris  as  long  as  was-  requisite  for  the  pub- 
lication of  his  works.  He  died  in  that  city  August  23, 
1835. 

The  principal  feature  of  Elaproth's  erudition  was  the  vastness  of 
the  fiL.t  wlich  it  embraced.     To  enormous  industry  he  joined  a 
vl. at  reckless  intell<  ressireness,  and  where  more  solid 

footing  t'i'.ed  was  ready  to  bridge  the  chasm  by  adventurous  hypo- 
thesis. 1-is  great  work  Asia  polyglotta  (Paris,  1823,  with  Spracl  - 
atlas)  no-  only  served  a  i  i  all  that  was  known  oil  the 

•  t,  but  formed  a  new  departure  for  the  classification  of  the 
1        irn  languages,  more   especially  of   the   Ku  To 

a  great  extent,    however,  his  work  is  now  superseded.     Tho 
was   Bometimes  not  over-scrupulous  in  the  use*  ho  made  of  his 
ciudition  is  matter  of  more  than  suspicion,     'the  itinerary  of  a 
■  teller,  which  he  published  in  1821,  .::  series  of  documents 
in  the  military  archives  of  St  Petersburg  purporting  to  be  the  1 1 

orge  Ludwig  von  ,  and  a  similar  series  obtained   from 

In  the  London  Foreign  Office,  are  all 
and  the  learning  displayed  in  the  f oi  possessed  by  no  one 

but  hii 

A  list  of  Kin]. roth's  works  will  ho  found  in  i.  Asiat., 

vol.  \-vii..  rain,  vol.  vi.     Compare 

M.  C,   '  ,  "Notice"  \VlNouv.  Jaurn.  Asiat.,  1335. 

KLATTAU  (.Latin,  Clatovia  ;  B  ihemiau,  I\!atovi/),  chief 
town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  Bohemia,  lies  about 
70  miles  south-west  of  Prague,  and  on  the  railway  between 
a  and  Eisenstein,  in  49°  23'  N.  lat.,  13°  22'  E.  long. 
Klattau  has  six  churches,  an  upper  gymnasium,  two 
'lis,  a  large  steam  brewery,  and  an  old-fashioned 
town-hall  dating  from  the  lGth  century,  and  containing  in 
its  tower  a  bell  weighing  over  5  tons.     Population  80G7. 


Klattau  was  an  ancient  Bohemian  fortress,  and  afterwards  boi 
a  royal  free  town.  '  J.n  1421  it  was  desolated  by  the  Bohemian 
leader  Ziska.  Having  refused  to  assist  the  emperor  "Ferdinand  1., 
it  was  in  1546  deprived. of  many  of  its  privileges:  In  1620  it 
taken  by  the  emperor  ..Maximilian.  Until  the  early  part  of  tho 
17th  century  it  was  a  thriving  placo  ;  but  the  depredations  com- 
mitted by  the  Swedes  fa  1641,  1645,  and  1648,  and  tho  many 
conflagrations  which  frotu  time  to  time  ravaged  it,  so  seriously 
affected  the  town  that  it  has  never  recovered  its  former  pros)" ..; 

KLAUSEN'BURG,  or  Clausenbukg  (Hungarian,  K  '- 
ozsvdr ;  Latin,  Claudiopolis),  a  royal  free  town  of  Hnngi 
the  capital  of  the  county  "pf  Kolozs,  and  also  of  the  v.  1 
Transylvanian  circle,  is  situated  in  a  picturesque   valley 
on  the  banks  of   the  Little   Szamos,  and   on   the   Hun- 
garian eastern  railway,  72  miles  north-north-west  of  Hcr- 
mannstadt,  in  46°  44'/S"  N.  lat.,  23°   34'  51"  E.  long. 
Klausenburg  is  the  seat  of   a   Unitarian   bishop,  of 
superintendent  of  the  Calvinists  forthe  Transylvanian  ci; 
of  a  royal  court  of  justice,  of  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
of  the  county  administration,  as  also  the  headquarters  of 
the  honved  (militia)  and  regular  infantry  regiments  of  the 
military  district "  Klausenburg  consists  of  an  inner  t 
(quadrangular  in  form,  and  divided  into  the  old  and  i 
towns)  and-five  suburbs  now  united  with  it  in  consequence 
of  the  removal  of  the  old  walls.     With   the  exception  ti 
the  old  quarter,  Klausenburg  is  generally  well  laid  out,  and 
contains   many  broad   and  fine   streets,  several  of  which 
diverge   at   right   angles   from   the    principal    square   or 
market-place,  where  stands   a  fine   old    Roman    Catholic 
church,    often   described   as   a    cathedral    (Gothic 
dedicated  to  St  Michael,  and  founded  by  king  Sigisn, 
in  the  year  1414.     Besides  several  other  Roman  Catholic, 
Calvinist,  Lutheran,  Unitarian,  Greek  Catholic,  and  Greek 
Orthodox  churches,  and  a  Jewish  synagogue,  Klausenburg 
comprises   among  its  public  edifices  a  national  museum, 
county  and  town  halls,  a  national  theatre,  several  hospitals, 
a  workhouse,    and  barracks.     The  educational  establish- 
ments include  the  university  (with  four  faculties,  founded 
in  1S72),  the  Unitarian  college  (with -seminary),  Calvinist 
and  Roman  Catholic  upper  gymnasia,- "training  instil  i 
and  many  others.     A  special  feature  of  Klausenburg  is  the 
large  number  of  elegant  private  mansions  belonging  to 
the  Transylvanian  nobles  who  reside  here  during  the  win- 
ter months.     The  greater  part  of  the  town  lies' on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  while  upon  the  other  side  is  the  so-called 
"  Bridge  Suburb  "  and  the  citadel.     Klausenburg  bears  in 
general  more  the  character  of  a  seat  of  learning  than  of  a 
business  centre  ;  but  there  are  factories  for  the  preparation 
of   woollen   and  liuen  cloth,  paper,  tobacco,  candles,  and 
bone   dust,  as   well   as   breweries,   distilleries,    oil    mills, 
and  beetroot  sugar  refineries  ;  and  lurrying,  and  hat,  cap, 
and  boot  making   are  !  r    ily  carried  on.     The  fairs  aro 
well  attended,  es]  ecially  for  the.  purchase  of  horses,  and 
prepared  skins,  dressed  furs,  felt  goods,  dclf,  and  crockery 
ware.     The  chief  agricultural  products  of  the  neighbour- 
hood  are   wheat,    beetroot,    and   forage.      On    the    more) 
elevated  portions  of   the  communal  lands   are  exten 
vineyards  and  woods.     At  the  end  of  1880  the  civil  pi 
lation  amounted  to  29,929  (with  military  it  was  30,8G9); 
by  far  the  greater  majority  wire  Magyars  by  nati   . 
the  remainder  being  composed  of  Roumanians,  Germ 
Armenians,  e  ihe  town,  upon  i 

of  the  citadel  hill,  there  is  a  Gipsy  quarter. 
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population  left  the  town  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
Unitarian  doctrines.  In  1603  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
usurper  Moses  Szekely,  but  was  soon  regained  by  the -imperialists 
under  General  EJasta.  In  1662  it  was  ineffectually  besieged  by  the 
Trunsylvanian  prince  Michael  Apafli  1.,  but  two  years  later  it 
came  into  his  power.  The  burg  or  citadel  was  erected  between 
1715-23,  during  the  reign  of  King  Charles  111.  (as  emperor, 
Charles  VI.).  In  1798  the  town  was  to  a  great  extent  destroyed 
by  tire.  As  capital  of  Transylvania  and  the  seat  of  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  diets,  Ivlaiiscnhurg  from  1830-4S  became  the  centre  of 
the  national  movement  iu  the  grand  principality  ;  and  in  December 
1843  it  Wits  taken  and  garrisoned  by  the  Hungarians  under  the 
Polish  General  Bern.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  it  was  de- 
graded from  its  position  us  capital  of  Transylvania,  and  subordinated 
to  Xagyszeben  f  Hennannstadt),  but  in  1861  it  was  reinstated  in  its 
former  rank.     The  official  name  is  Ziolozsidr. 

KLAUSTHAL,  or  Clausthal,  in  the  circle  of  Zellerfeld 
and  the  district  of  Rildesheim,  Prussia,  is  the  chief  town 
and  mining  centre  of  the  Upper  Harz.  It  is  situated  on  a 
bleak  plateau,  1860  feet  above  sea-lfvel,  and  unites  to 
form  one  town  with  Zellerfeld  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Zellbach.  The  streets  are  broad,  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment having  been  givsn.  by  fires  iu  1844  and  1854;  the 
houses  are  mostly  of  wood.  Klausthal  has  a  famous 
mining  college,  with  a  mineralogical  museum,  and  a  mine- 
surveying  and  a  mining  school.  There  is  also  a  disused 
mint.  The  men  of  the  town  are  mainly  employed  in  the 
neighbouring  mines  and  smelting  works ;  of  the  latter  the 
most  important  is  the  Frankenscharner  silver  smelting 
house,  where  American  as  well  as  German  ore  is  worked. 
The  population  in  1875  was  8539:  including  Zellerfeld, 
it  was  12,799. 

Klausthal  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
Tfter  the  erection  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Cella.  Mining 
was  carried  on  by  the  monks,  and  more  energetically,  by  the 
dnkes  of  Brunswick,  who  brought  miners  from  Francouia. 

KLEBER,  Jean  Eaptiste  (1753-1800),  was  born  at 
Strasburg  in  1753  or  1754,  where  his  father  was  a  builder. 
He  was  meant  to  be  an  architect,  but  his  opportune  assist- 
ance to  two  German  nobles  in  a  tavern  brawl  obtained 
for  him  a  nomination  to  the  military  school  of  Munich. 
He  soon  obtained  a  commission,  but  resigned  it  in  1783  on 
finding  his  humble  birth  in  the  way  of  his  promotion.  On 
returning  to  France  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  public 
buildings  at  Belfort,  where  he  studied  fortification  and 
military  science.  In  1792  he  enlisted  in  the  Haut-Pihin 
volunteers,  and  was  from  his  military  knowledge  at  once 
elected  adjutant.  At  the  siege  of  Mainz  under  Merlin 
de  Thionville,  he  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  was 
made  general  of  brigade  in  July  1793.  In  that  capacity 
he  commanded  in  the  Yendean  war,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  winning  the  victories  of  Torfou,  Chollet,  Le 
Mans  and  Savenay.  For  openly  expressing  his  opinion 
that  lenient  measures  ought  to  be  pursued  towards  the 
Yendeaus  he  was  recalled;  but  in  April  1794  he  was  made 
general  of  division,  and  sent  to  the  army  of  the  North. 
Under  Jourdan  he  commanded  the  left  wing  at  Fleurus, 
June  26,  1794,  and  Aldenhaven,  October  2,  and  took 
M  lestricht  after  a  short  siege  on  November  8.  During 
the  winter  of  1794-95  he  besieged  Mainz,  and  on  June 
4,  1796,  gained  the  victory  of  Altenkirchen  over  the  prince 
of  Wurtemberg.  Kleber  now  considered  he  had  a  fair  claim 
to  a  command  in  chief,  and,  not  receiving  one  in  the  spring 
of  1797,  he  resigned  his  division  in  disgust,  and  retired  to 
Paris.  There  he  allied  himself  with  the  reactionary  party, 
and,  according  to  Mathieu  Dumas  even  offered  to  command 
any  forces  that  could  be  raised  against  the  coup  d'etat  of 
Frnctidor  1797,  but  there  were  no  forces  to  command.  He 
gladly  accepted  a  division  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt  under 
Bonaparte,  but  was  wounded  in  the  head  at  Alexandria  in 
tho  very  first  engagement,  which  prevented  his  taking  any 
further  part  in  the  campaign  of  the  Pyramids,  and  caused 
him  to   be  appointed   governor   of   Alexandria.     In   the 


Syrian  campaign  of  1799,  however,  he  commanded  the 
vanguard,  took  El-Arish,  Gaza,  and  Jaffa,  and  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  April  15,  1799.  Being 
left  by  Bonaparte  in  command  of  the  army  in  Egypt,  he 
made  the  convention  of  El-Arish,  and,  when  Lord  Keith 
refused  to  ratify  the  terms,  attacked  the  Turks  at  Heliopolis, 
though  with  but  10,000  men  against  60,000,  and  utterly 
defeatedthem  on  March  20,  1800.  He  then  retook  Cairo, 
which  had  revolted  from  the  French,  and  was  assassinated 
there  by  a  fanatic  on  June  14,  1800,  the  very  day  on 
which  Desaix  fell  at  Marengo.  Kleber  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  French  revolutionary 
epoch,  but  hardly  had  a  chance  of  showiug  his  powers 
against  a  capable  adversary ;  Napoleon's  ejaculation  on 
hearing  of  his  death  was  "  Eh  bien  ;  a  rival  the  less." 

Ernouf,  the  grandson  of  Jourdan's  chief  of  the  staff,  published  in 
1867  a  valuable  biography  of  Kleber.  See  also  Keyuaud's  Lift  ej 
Jlcrlinde  Thionville,  Ney's  Memoirs,  Dumas's  Souvenirs,  Napoleon's 
Memoirs,  dictated  at  St  Helena,  and  Martha-Becker's  Desaix. 

KLEIN,  Julius  Leopold  (1804-1876),  a  German  writer 
of  Jewish  origin,  was  born  at  Miscolcz,  in  Hungary,  in 
1804.  He  was  educated  at  tho  gymnasium  in  Pest,  and 
studied  medicine  in  Vienna  and  Berlin.  After  travelling 
in  Italy  and  Greece,  he  settled  as  a  man  of  letters  in  Berlin, 
where -he  remained  until  his  death  in  1876.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  dramatic  works,  among  others  tho  historical 
tragedies  Maria  von  Medici,  Luines,  Zenolia,  Moreto, 
Maria,  Strafford,  and  Eeliodora,  and  the  comedies  Die 
Eerzogin,  Ein  Schiilzliiig,  and  Voltaire.  These  plays  were 
published  between  1841  and  1867.  The  tendency  of 
Klein  as  a  dramatist  was  to  become  bombastic  and  obscure, 
but  many  of  his  characters  are  vigorously  conceived,  and 
in  nearly  all  his  tragedies  there  are  passages  of  brilliant 
rhetoric.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  an  elaborate 
Geschichte  des  Dramas  (1865-1876),  in  which  he  undertook 
to  record  the  history  of  the  drama  both  in  ancient  and  in 
modern  times.  He  died  when  about  to  enter  upon  the 
Elizabethan  period,  to  the  treatment  of  which  he  had  looked 
forward  as  the  chief  part  of  his  task.  The  work,  which  is 
in  1 2  bulky  volumes,  gives  proof  of  immense  learning,  but 
is  marred  by  many  eccentricities  of  style. 

KLIXTZY,  a  town  in  Ilussia,  situated  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tchernigoff,  203  miles  north-east  of  the  capital  of 
the  province.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  industrial 
centres  in  Little  Russia.  Its  8000  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  and  knitted  woollen 
goods  (to  the  value  of  more  thai*  £  100,000  per  annum), 
morocco-leather,  leather,  and  cast-iron  wares. 

KLOPSTOCK,  Fkiepeich  Gottlieb  (1724-1803), 
German  poet,  was  born  at  Quedlinburg  on  the  2d  of  July 
1724.  fie  was  educated  partly  at  the  gymnasium  of  his 
native  town,  partly  at  Schulpforta.  After  studying  theology 
for  a  short  time  at  Jena,  he  went  in  1746  to  the  university 
of  Leipsic,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cramer, 
Schlegel,  Rabener,  and  other  young  men  of  letters,  who 
were  conducting  the  Bremiscke  Beitriige.  At  Schulpforta 
Klopstock  had  become  conscious  of  a  talent  for  poetry,  and 
had  resolved  to  write  a  great  epic.  His  original  intention 
was  to  make  Henry  the  Fowler  his  hero,  but  this  was  soon 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  scheme  to  .which  he  devoted 
tho  best  years-of  his  life.  The  first  three  cantos  of  The 
Messiah,  which  were  planned  in  prose  in  Jena,  he  finished 
in  Leipsic;  and  they  were  published  anonymously  in  the 
Bremiselie  Beitrage  in  1748.  The  name  of  the  author 
was  soon  known,  and  Klopstock  suddenly  foUDd  himself 
tho  most  popular  poet  of  his  generation.  Iu  1748  he 
accepted  tho  position  of  tutor  to  a  private  family  in 
Langensalza,  and  in  1750  lie  went  to  Zurich,  whither  he 
was  invited  by  Bodmer,  tho  translator  of  Paradise  Lost, 
who  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  early  cantos  of  The 
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Messiah.  In  Zurich  Klopstock  received  from  Frederick  V. 
of  Denmark,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  minister  Count 
Bernstorff,  an  invitation  to  settle  in  Copenhagen  with  a 
pension  of  400  thalers.  The  invitation  was  accepted  ;  and 
on  his  way  to  the  Danish  capital  he  met  at  Hamburg  the 
lady  who,  in  1754,  became  his  wife — Margarethe  (Meta) 
Moller,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  poetry.  She  died  in 
1753;  and  after  her  death  Klopstock  edited  her  writings, 
which  give  evidence  of  a  tender,  sensitive,  and  deeply 
religious  spirit.  In  1771  Klopstock  left  Copenhagen,  and 
followed  his  friend  Count  Bernstorft  to  Hamburg,  where, 
in  1773,  he  issued  the  last  five  cantos  of  The  Messiah. 
After  spending  about  a  year  at  the  court  of  the  margrave 
of  Baden  in  Carlsruhe,  he  returned  to  Hamburg  with  the 
title  of  hofrath  and  a  pension,  which  he  retained  along 
with  the  pension  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  During  the  rest 
of  his  life  he  remained  in  Hamburg,  where  in  1792  he 
married  Johanna  Elizabeth  von  Winthem,  a  widow  who 
had  been  for  many  years  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
He  died  on  the  14th  of  March  1803,  and  was  buried  beside 
his  first  wife  in  the  village  of  Ottensen,  near  Hamburg. 
Besides  The  Messiah  he  wrote  many  odes  ;  and  in  several 
dramas  he  celebrated  the  deeds  of  the  ancient  German 
hero,  Arminius,  while  in  others  he  dealt  with  the  earliest 
narratives  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  was  also  the  author 
uf  FragnuiUe  iiber  Sprache  mid  Diclitlunst,  Grammatische 
Gespracfe,  and  a  book  entitled  Gelehrtenrej>ulltl:  In 
these  works  he  made  important  contributions  to  philology 
and  to  the  history  of  German  poetry.  Klopstock's  dramatic 
writings  are  without  value  ;  many  of  his  odes,  especially 
those  on  subjects  taken  from  northern  mythology,  are  so 
vague  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible;  and  The  Messiah  lacks 
plastic  force,  unity  of  conception,  and  precision  of  style. 
His  best  odes,  however,  and  many  passages  of  The  Messiah 
are  still  admitted  to  be  marked  bj'  lyrical  genius  of  a  high 
order  ;  and  all  German  critics  recognize  that  he  exercised 
a  salutary  influence  on  the  literature  of  his  age  by  helping 
to  deliver  it  from  slavish  adherence  to  foreign  models. 

An  edition  of  Ids  works  in  12  octavo  volumes  was  published  in 
Leipsic,  1798-1817  ;  and  among  later  editions  may  be  mentioned 
one  in  12  volumes,  1823-26,  another  in  9  vols.,  1839,  and  a  thiidin 
11  vols.,  1844-45.  Klopstock's  writings  are  included  in  Hcmpel's 
Xatioiiatbibl'iothck,  ami  there  is  a  new  edition,  with  notes,  by  Bock 
(Stuttgart,  1876).  See  K.  F.  Cramer,  Klopstock,  a-  imd  itbt-r 
ilin  ;  and  Klopstock's  Jiujcndijcschichlc  in  the  Klcinc  Schri/tcn  of 
D.  F.  Strauss. 

KLOSTERXEUBURG,  a  town  in  the  official  district  of 
Hernals,  Austria,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  51  miles  north-west  of  Vienna.  It  i>  divided  by 
a  small  stream  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  town,  in  the 
former  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  fortress.  The 
town  has  a  local  court,  a  hospital,  an  asylum  for  the  insane, 
and  a  convent  of  Mekhitarists  ;  among  the  schools  is  an 
academy  of  wine  and  fruit  cultivation.  As  an  important 
pioneer  station,  it  has  various  military  buildings  and 
stores.  On  a  hill  rising  directly  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  stand  the  magnificent  buildings  (erected  1730- 
1834)  of  the  Augustine  canonry,  founded  in  HOC  by 
Margrave  Leopold  the  Holy.  This  foundation  is  the 
oldest  and  richest  of  the  kind  in  Austria ;  it  owns  much 
of  the  land  upon  which  the  north-western  suburbs  of 
Vienna  stand.  Among  the  points  of  interest  within  it  are 
the  old  chapel  of  1318,  with  Leopold's  tomb  and  the  altar 
of  Verdun,  the  treasury  and  relic-chamber,  the  library  with 
30,000  volumes  and  many  MSS,,  the  picture  gallery,  the 
collection  of  coins,  the  theological  hall,  and  the  wine  cellar, 
containing  an  immense  tun  like  that  at  Heidelberg.  The 
inhabitants  of  Klosterneuburg  are  mainly  occupied  in 
making  wine,  of  excellent  quality.  There  is  a  large 
cement  factory  outside  the  town.  The  population  in 
1869  was  5330,  but  has  increased.     In  Roman  times  the 


castle  of  Citium  stood  in  the  region  of  Klosterneuburg. 
The  town  was  founded  by  Charlemagne. 

KNARESBOROUGH,  a  market-town  ami  parliamentary 
borough  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  finely  situated 
on  a  rocky  elevation  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nidd,  17  miles 
west  by  north  of  York  and  207  north  of  London.  It  is  a 
station  on  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  which  crosses  the 
valley  near  the  town  by  a  lofty  viaduct.  The  town  is  built 
chiefly  of  stone,  -and  contains  several  good  streets  and  a 
spacious  market-place.  The  parish  church  of  St  John  is 
an  old  cruciform  structure  chiefly  Perpendicular  in  style, 
restored  in  1872  ;  the  free  grammar  scboul  was  founded  in 
161(3.  Knaresborough  Castle,  now  in  ruins,  but  originally 
of  great  strength,  was  founded  in  1170  by  Serlo  de  Burgh. 
After  the  battle  of  Marston  .Moor  it  was  taken  by  Fairfax, 
and  in  1648  it  was  ordered  to  be  dismantled.  To  the 
south  of  the  castle  is  St  Robert's  chapel,  an  excavation  in 
the  rock  constructed  into  an  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  A  little  further  down  the  river  is  St 
Robert's  cave,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  the  hermit,  and  in  1744  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
Daniel  Clarke  by  Eugene  Aram.  Opposite  the  castle  is  a 
petrifying  spring  called  the  "  Dropping  Well."  Before  the 
rise  of  Harrogate  Knaresborough  was  a  favourite  watering- 
place,  but  it  is  now  dependent  chiefly  on  its  manufacture 
of  towels,  sheetings,  and  similar  linen  fabrics,  and  of  wool 
rugs.  There  are  also  Hour-mills  and  a  cccsuleraMo  trade  in 
corn.  From  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  _Jla:  •  ntil  186" 
Knaresborough  returned  two  members  to'paiii  nnent,  but 
since  then  it  has  returned  only  one.  Td>*  area  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  and  local  board  district,  which 
includes  part  of  Scriven  with  Tentergate,  is  481  acres, 
and  the  population,  which  in  1S71  was  5205,  was  exactly 
5000  in  1881. 

KNELLER,  Sir  Godfrey  (1648-1723),  a  portrait 
painter  whose  celebrity  belongs  chiefly  to  England,  was 
born  in  Lubeck  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  of  an  ancient 
family,  on  August  8,  1648.  He  was  at  first  intended  for 
the  army,  and  was  sent  to  Leyden  to  learn  mathematics 
and  fortification.  Showing,  however,  a  marked  preference 
for  the  fine  arts,  he  studied  in  the  school  of  Rembrandt, 
and  under  Ferdinand  Bol  in  Amsterdam.  In  1672  he 
removed  to  Italy,  directing  his  chief  attention  to  Titian 
and  the  Caracci ;  Carlo  Maratti  gave  him  some  guidance 
and  encouragement.  In  Rome,  and  more  especially  in 
Venice,  Kueller  earned  considerable  reputation,  by  historical 
paintings  as  well  as  portraits.  He  next  went  to  Hamburg, 
painting  with  still  increasing  success.  In  1674  he  came 
over  to  England  at  the  invitation  of  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, was  introduced  to  Charles  II.,  and  painted  that 
sovereign,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  several  times.  Charles 
also  sent  him  to  Paris,  to  take  the  portrait  of  Louis  XIV. 
When  Lely  died  in  1680,  Kneller,  who  produced  in 
England  little  or  nothing  in  the  historical  department, 
remained  without  a  rival  in  the  ranks  of  portrait  painting  ; 
there  was  no  native-born  competition  worth  speaking  of, 
Charles  appointed  him  court  painter ;  and  he  continued  to 
hold  the  same  post  into  the  days  of  George  I.  Under 
William  III.  (1692)  he  was  made  a  knight,  under  George 
I.  (1715)  a  baronet,  and  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Leopold  I.  a  knight  of  the  "Roman  empire.  Not  only  his 
court  favour  but  his  general  fame  likewise  was  large  :  he 
was  lauded  by  Dryden,  Addison,  Steele,  Prior,  Ti  I  i  II, 
and  Pope.  Kneller's  gains  also  were  very  considerable, 
aided  by  habits  of  frugality  which  approached  stinginess  : 
he  left  property  yielding  an  annual  income  of  £2000.  His 
industry  was  maintained  till  the  last.  His  studio  had  at 
first  been  in  Covent  Garden,  but  in  his  closing  years  he 
livid  in  Kueller  Hall,  Twickenham.  He  died  of  fever,  the 
date  being  generally  given  as  7th  November  1723,  though 
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some  accounts  say  172G.  He  was  buried  in  Twickenham 
church,  and  has  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  An 
elder  brother,  John  Zaehary  Kneller,  an  ornamental  painter, 
had  accompanied  Godfrey  to  England,  and  had  died  in 
1702.  The  style  of  Kneller  as  a  portrait  painter  repre- 
sented the  decline  of  the  art  as  practised  by  Vimdyck  ; 
L>  ly  marks  the  first  grade  of  descent,  and  Kneller  the  second. 
His  works  have  much  freedom,  and  are  well  drawn  and 
coloured  ;  but  they  are  essentially  slight  in  manner,  and  to 
a  great  extent  monotonous,  this  arising  partly  from  the 
habit  which  he  had  of  lengthening  the  oval  of  all  his 
lieads.  The  colouring  may  be  called  brilliant  rather  than 
true.  He  indulged  much  in  the  commonplaces  of  allegory; 
and,  though  he  had  a  quality  of  dignified  elegance  not 
unallied  with  simplicity,  genuine  simple  nature  is  seldom 
to  be  traced  in  his  works.  His  fame  has  greatly  declined 
now,  and  could  not  but  do  so  after  the  advent  of  Reynolds. 
Among  Kneller's  principal  paintings  are  the  Forty-three 
Celebrities  of  the  Kit-Oat  Club,  and  the  Ten  Beauties  of 
the  Court  of  William  III.,  now  at  Hampton  court ;  these 
were  painted  by  order  of  the  queen  ;  they  match,  but 
match  unequally,  the  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  IL, 
painted  by  Lely.  He  executed  altogether  the  likenesses 
of  ten  sovereigns.  It  is  said  that  Kneller"s  owu  favourite 
performance  was  the  portrait  .of  the  Converted  Chinese 
in  Windsor  Castle.  His  works  are  confined  almost  entirely 
to  England,  not  more  than  two  or  three  specimens  having 
gone  abroad  after  he  had  settled  there. 

KNIGHT,  Charles  (1791-1873),  publisher  and  author, 
was  the  sou  of  a  bookseller  and  printer  at  Windsor,  where 
he  was  born  15th  March  1791.  After  acquiring  some 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  French  at  a  common  day  school, 
he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  the  classical  school 
of  I'r  .Nicholas  of  Ealing.  There,  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  imbibed  such  a  tincture  of  learning  as  made 
him  desirous  to  be  a  scholar;  and  it  was  very  much  in 
opposition  to  his  wishes  that  in  1805  he  was  withdrawn 
from  school  to  be  bound  apprentice  to  his  father.  In 
editing  The  Windsor  and  Eton  Express,  commenced  by  his 
father  in  1812,  eoino  gratification  was  afforded  to  his 
literary  ambition,  and  this  received  additional  ■stimulus 
when  he  became  the  publisher  of  The  Etonian,  edited  by 
Praed,  with  Macaulay,  Moultrie,  and  Derwent  and  Nelson 


Coleridge  as  principal  contributors.  After  editing  The 
Guardian  from  1820  to  1S22,  Knight  (vas  induced  by  the 
Etonians  already  mentioned,  now  undergraduates  at 
Cambridge,  to  set  up  in  business  at  Fall-Mall  East,  and  to 
become  tor  them  editor  of  Knight's  QuarteHy  Magazine. 
As  far  as  the  magazine  was  concerned  the  venture 
was  unsuccessful,  for  it  was  brought  to  a  close  with  its 
sixth  number,  but  it  initiated  for  Knight  a  literary  career 
as  publisher  and  author  which  extended  over  forty  years, 
and  the  unselfish  enterprise  of  which  conferred  lasting 
intellectual  benefit  -on  the  general  mass  of  his  fellow 
countrymen.  In  1S27  Knight  became  the  superintendent 
of  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  for  whom  he  projected  and  edited  Tin 
British  Almanac  and  Companion,  commenced  in  1828.  In 
1829  he  began  the  publication  of  The  Library  of  Entertain- 
ing Knowledge,  he  himself  writing  several  volumes  of  the 
series.  1832  and  1833  saw  respectively  the  commencement 
of  The  Penny  Magazine  and  The  Penny  Cydopxdia,  two 
literary  ventures  which  so  far  as  circulation  wns  concerned 
were  highly  satisfactory  in  their  results,  but  tire  latter  of 
which,  on  account  of  the  heavy  excise  duty,  was  completed 
at  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice.  Besides  a  considerable 
number  of  illustrated  editions  of  other  standard  works, 
Knight  completed  in  1842  The  Pi/tonal  Shakespeare,} 
which,  although  now  superseded  in  regard  to  critical 
scholarship,  is  still  valued  for  the  research  and  taste 
displayed  in  its  illustrations.  The  Pictorial  Shakespeare 
was  followed  by  various  other  editions  of  the  same  author. 
The  energy  of  Knight  also  found  scope  in  the  compilation 
of  a  variety  of  illustrated  series,  such  as  Old  England 
and  The  Land  We  Lice  in.  In  1853  he  became  editor 
of  The  English  Cyclopedia,  and  conjointly  with  the  multi- 
farious duties  of  such  an  office  he  was  also  engaged  in  writing 
his  Popular  History  of  England,  published  in  eight  volumes, 
1854-61.  In  1864  he  withdrew  from  the  business  of 
publisher,  but  he  continued  his  active  literary  career  nearly 
to  the  close  of  his  long  life,  publishing  The  Shadow  of  the 
Old  PooJ.se/lers  (18G5),  an  autobiography  under  the  title 
Passages  of  a  Working  Life  During  Half  a  Century  {Z  vols., 
1864-65),  an  historical  novel  Jirgg'd  at  Court  (1S0S)  and 
subsequently  various  papers  in  The  British  Almanac  and 
Companion.    He  died  at  Addlestune,  Surrey,  March  9. 1873. 
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KNIGHTHOOD  and  CHIVALRY  are  two  words  which 
are  nearly  but  not  quite  synonymous ;  that  is,  they 
may  often,  although  they  cannot  always,  be  used  precisely 
in  the  same  way  and  exactly  in  the  same  sense.  What  we 
mean  by  the  order  of  knighthood  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses what  we  mean  by  the  order  of  chivalry.  But  in  some 
of  the  more  special  applications  of  the  several  terms  diversi- 
ties in  their  respective  significations  manifest  themselves. 
•We  could  not,  for  example,  say  of  anybody  that  he  had 
received  the  honour  of  chivalry,  or  that  he  had  lived  in  the 
age  of  knighthood.  Again,  we  should  speak  of  lands  as 
held  in  chivalry  not  in  knighthood,  and  of  the  rank  or 
degree  of  knighthood  not  of  chivalry.  But  taken  together 
the  two  .words  knighthood  and  chivalry  designate  a  single 
subject  of  inquiry,  which  presents  itself  under  three  dif- 
ferent although  connected  and  in  a  measure  intermingled 
aspects.  It  may  be  regarded  in  the  first  place  as  a  mode 
or  variety  of  feudal  tenure,  in  the  second  place  as  a  personal 
attribute  or  dignity,  and  in  the  third  place  as  a  scheme  of 
manners  or  social  arrangements.  It  is  under  these  three 
general  aspects  that  the  subject  is  to  be  dealt  with  here. 
For  the  more  important  religious  as  distinguished  from  the 
military  orders  of   knighthood  or  chivalry  the  reader  is 


referred  to  the  headings  St  Jons  (Knights  of),  Teutonic 
Knights,  and  Templaks. 

Our  words  knigld  and  knighthood  are  merely  the  modern  Doriva. 
forms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Old  English  cnild  andenihthdd.  ti™  ol 
Of  these  the  primary  signification  of  the  first  was  a  boy  or  ™'0,u- 
youth,  and  of  the  second  that  period  of  life  which  intervenes 
between  childhood  and  manhood.     But  some  time  before 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century  they  had  acquired  the  mean- 
ing they  still  retain  of  the  French  chevalier  and  chevalerie. 
In  a  secondary  sense  cniht  meant  a  servant  or  attendant 
answering  to  the  German  Knechf,  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Gospels  a  disciple  is  described  as  a  leorning  cniht.     In  a 
tertiary  sense  the  word  appears  to  have  been  occasionally 
employed  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  miles — usually  trans- 
\  lated  by  thegn — which  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  was  used 
as  the  designation  of  the  domestic  as  well  as  of  the  martial 
!  officers  or  retainers  of  sovereigns  and  princes  or  great  per- 
sonages.1   Sharon  Turner  suggests  that  tniht  from  meaning  the 
an  attendant  simply  may  have  come  to  mean  more  especially  S«*°" 
a  military  atteudaut,  and  that  in  this  Sense  it  may  have  •  - 
gradually  superseded  the  word  thegn.1    But  the  word  thegn 

1  l)u  Caiigc,  Glum.,  ».t',  "Miles." 

3  JIUtory  of  Englund,  vol.  iii.  chap.  12. 
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iteeif,  that  is,  when  it  was  used  as  the  descriptidn  of  an 
attendant  of  the  king,  appears  to  have  meant  more  espe- 
cially a  military  attendant.  As  Dr  Stubbs  says,  "  the  thegn 
seems  to  be  primarily  the  warrior  gesith " — the  gesithas 
forming  the  chosen  band  of  companions  (comites)  of  the 
German  chiefs  (principes)  noticed  by  Tacitus — "  he  is  pro- 
bably the  gesith  who  had  a  particular  military  duty  in  his 
master's  service";  and  he.  adds  that  from  the  reign  of 
Athelstan  "  the  gesith  is  lost  sight  of  except  very  occasion- 
ally, the  more  importaut  class  having  become  thegns,  and 
the  lesser  sort  sinking  into  the  rank  of  mere  servants  of 
the  king."1  It  is  pretty  clear,  therefore,  that-  the  word 
cniht  could  never  have  superseded  the  word  thegn  in  the 
sense  of  a  military  attendant,  at  all  events  of  the  king. 
But  besides  the  king,  the  ealdormen,  bishops,  and  king's 
thegns  themselves  had  their  thegns,  and  to  these  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  name  of  cniht  was  applied. 
Under  the  singular  system  of  joint'  responsibility  and 
suretyship  which  was  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
government,  the  practice  of  commendation  had  attained  to 
extraordinary  dimensions.  He  who  was  unattached  to 
some  superior — the  lordless  man — was  indeed  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  outlaw  ;  and,  if  he  refused  or  neglected  to  choose 
a  lord  for  himself,  his  kindred  were  bound  to  present  him 
to  the  county  court  and  select  a  lord  for  him.  Hence  a 
Telation  which  was  for  the  most  part  merely  personal,  but 
which  only  required  the  addition  of  land  holding — an  ad- 
dition, it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  sometimes  made — to 
render  it  in  all  respects  feudal,  was  widely  and  firmly 
established  in  England  long  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
The  mutual  rights  and  obligations  of  lord  and  man,  in  a 
far  more  advanced  condition  than  they  appear  as  between 
hlaford  and  gesith  at  an  earlier  period,  were  perfectly 
familiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  it  was  only  in  part  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  Normans  that  they  were  subse- 
quently transformed  into  the  mutual  rights  and  obligations 
of  lord  and  tenant.  Around  the  Anglo-Saxon  magnates 
were  collected  a  crowd  of  retainers  and  dependants  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions ;  and  there  is  evidence  enough  to 
show  that  among  them  were  some  called  cnihtas  who  were 
not  always  the  humblest  or  least  considerable  of  their 
number.2  The  testimony  of  Domesday  atao  establishes 
the  existence  m  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  of 
what  Dr  Stubbs  describes  as  a  "  large  class  "  of  landholders 
who  had  commended  themselves  to  some  lord,  and  he 
regards  it  as  doubtful  whether  their  tenure  had  not  already 
assumed  a  really  feudal  character.  But  in  any  event  it  is 
manifest  that  their  condition  was  in  many  respects  similar  to 
that  of  a  vast  number  of  unquestionably  feudal  and  military 
tenants  who  made  their  appearance  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest If  consequently  the  former  were  called  aiihlas 
under  the  Anglo-Saxon  regime,  it  seems  sufficiently  pro- 
bable that  the  appellation  should  have  been  continued  to 
the  latter — practically  their  successors — under  the  Anglo- 
Norman  regime.  And  if  the  designation  of  knights  was 
first  applied  to  the  military  tenants  of  the  earls,  bishops, 
end  barons — who  although  they  held  their  lands  of  mesne 
lords  owed  their  services  to  the  king — the  extension  of 
that  designation  to  the  whole  body  of  military  tenants 
need  not  have  been  a  very  violent  or  prolonged  process. 
Assuming,  however,  that  knight  was  originally  used  to 
describe  the  military  tenant  of  a  noble  person,  as  cniht 
had  sometimes  been  used  to  describe  the  thegn  of  a  noble 
person,-  it  would,  to  begin  with,  have  defined  rather  his 
social  status  than  the  nature  of  his  services.  But  those 
whom  the  English  called  knights  the  Normans  called 
chevaliers,  by  which  term  the  nature  of  their  services  was 
defined,  while  their  social  status  was  left  out  of  considera-. 

1  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  vol,  i.  p.  15b'. 

I  Stubbs,  vol.  i.  pp.  156,  366  ;  Turner,  vol.  iiL  pp.  125-129 
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tion.  And  at  first  chevalier  in  its  general  and  honorary 
signification  seems  to  have  been  rendered  not  by  knight 
but  by  rider,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
wherein  it  is  recorded  under  the  year  1085 'that  William 
the  Conqueror  "  dubbade  his  sunu  Henric  to  ridere."3 
But,  as  Mr  Freeman  says,  "  no  such  title  is  heard  of  in  the 
earlier  days  of  England.  The  thegn,  the  ealdorman,  the 
king  himself,  fought  on  foot ;  the  horse  might  bear  him  to 
the  field,  but  when  the  fighting  itself  came  he  stood  on  his 
native  earth  to  receive  the  onslaught  of  her  enemies."  4  In 
this  perhaps  we  may  behold  one  of  the  most  ancient  6f 
British  insular  prejudices,  for  on  the  Continent  the  im- 
portance of  cavalry  in  warfare  was  already  abundantly 
understood.  It  was  by  means  of  their  horsemen  that  the 
Austrasian  Franks  established  their  superiority  over  their 
neighbours,  and  in  time  created  the  Western  empire  anew, 
while  from  the  word  caballaiiw:,  which  occurs  in  the 
Capitularies  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  came  the  words 
for  knight  in  all  the  Romance  languages.5  In  Germany 
the  chevalier  was  called  Jiitter,  but  neither  rider  nor 
chevalier  prevailed  against  knight  among  ourselves.  And 
it  was  long  after  knighthood  had  acquired  its  present  mean- 
ing with  us  that  chivalry  was  incorporated  into  our  lan- 
guage. It  may  be  remarked  too  in  passing  that  in  official 
Latin,  not  only  in  England  but  all  over  Europe,  miles  held 
its  own  against  both  eques  and  caballarius. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  knighthood  or  chivalry  as  it  Origin  oj 
existed  in  the  Middle  Ages, — implying  as  it  did  a  formal  meOuevai 
assumption  of  and  initiation  into  the  profession  of  arms, —  .  " 
nothing  beyond  more  or  less  probable  conjecture  is  possible. 
The  mediaBval  knights  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  way  of 
derivation  with  the  "  equites  "  of  Rome,  the  knights  of  King 
Arthur's  Round  Table,  or  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne.  But 
there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  some  of  the  rudiments 
of  chivalry  are  to  be  detected  in  early  Teutonic  customs, 
and  that  they  may  have  made  some  advance  among  th< 
Franks  of  Gaul.  We  know  from  Tacitus  that  the  German 
tribes  in  his  day  were  wont  to  celebrate  the  admission  of 
their  young  men  into  the  ranks  of  their  warriors  with  much 
circumstance  and  ceremony.  The  people  of  the  district  to 
which  the  candidate  belonged  were  called  together;  his 
qualifications  for  the  privileges  about  to  be  conferred  upon 
him  were  inquired  into;  and,  if  he  were  deemed  fittei1 
and  worthy  to  receive  them,  his  chief,  his  father,  or  one  o. 
his  near  kinsmen  presented  him  with  a  shield  and  a  lance. 
Another  custom  apparently  common  to  the  Goths  and  the 
Franks  was  the  ceremony  of  adoption  by  arms.  By  means 
of  a  solemn  investiture  with  warlike  weapons,  the  two 
parties  to  the  formality  or  rite  thenceforth  acquired  the 
artificial  characters  of  father  and  son,  not,  as  in  the  Roman 
practice  of  adoption,  for  any  purpose  of  succession  or  in- 
heritance, but  in  a  purely  honorary  and  complimentary 
manner.  Selden  and  Du  Cange  concur  in  tracing  the  cere- 
mony of  "  dubbing  to  knighthood"  directly  to  the  ceremony 
of  the  "adoptio  per  arma."  Among  the  Lombards  the  sons 
of  their  kings  were  forbidden  to  sit  at  the  tables  of  their 
fathers  until  they  had  been  invested  with  arms,  and  this, 
it  is  further  said,  by  some  foreign  prince  or  potentate.6 
But  among  the  Franks  we  find,  from  the  authorities  cited 
by  Du  Cange,  Charlemagne  girding  his  son  Louis  the  Pious, 
and  Louis  the  Pious  girding  his  son  Charles  the  Bald  with 
the  sword,  when  they  arrived  at  manhood.7  These  cases 
can  hardly  be  referred,  as  the  Lombard  usages  may,  to 
the  "  adoptio  per  arma."  Yet  it  is  indisputable  that  in  the 
investiture  of  Louis  and  Charles  with  the  sword  some 
ceremony  was  observed  which  was  deemed  worthy  of  record, 

3  Ingram's  edition,  p.  290.  *  Comparative  Politics,  p,  74. 

3  Baluze,  Cctpitularia  Regum  Francorum,  vol.  it.  pp.  794,  1069, 
6  Mills,  History  of  Chivalry^ol,  i.  p.  86. 
1  -Gloss.,  s-.v,  "ArD'A>" 
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not  for  its  novelty,  but  as  a  thing  of  recognized  importance. 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  similar  ceremony  extended  to 
personages  less  exalted  than  the  sons  of  kings  and  emperors, 
liut  if  it  did  we  must  natnrally  suppose  that  it  applied  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  mounted  warriors  who  formed  the 
most  formidable  portion  of  the  warlike  array  of  the  Franks. 
It  was  among  the  Franks  indeed,  and  possibly  through 
their  experiences  in  war  with  the  Saracens,  that  cavalry 
first  acquired  the  pre-eminent  place  which  it  long  main- 
tiined  in  every  European  country.  In  early  society,  where 
the  army  is  not  a  paid  force  but  the  armed  nation,  the 
cavalry  must  necessarily  consist  of  the  noble  and  wealthy, 
and  cavalry  and  chivalry,  as  Mr  Freeman  observes,1  will 
be  the  same.  Since  then  we  discover  in  the  Capitularies 
of  Charlemagne  actual  mention  of  "caballarii"  as  a  class 
of  warriors,  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  formal 
investiture  with  arms  applied  to  the  "caballarii,"  if  it  was 
a  usage  extending  beyond  the  sovereign  and  his  heir  ap- 
parent. "  But,"  as  Hallam  says,  "  he  who  fought  on 
horseback  and  had  been  invested  with  peculiar  arms  in  a 
solemn  manner  wanted  nothing  more  to  render  him  a 
knight ; "  and  so  he  concludes,  in  view  of  the  verbal 
identityoF  "chevalier"  and  "caballarius,"that  "we  may  refer 
chivalry  in  a  general  sense  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne."2 
Vet,  if  the  "caballarii  "of  the  Capitularies  are  really  the 
precursors  of  the  later  knights,  it  remains  a  difficulty  that 
the  Latin  name  for  a  knight  is  "miles,"  although  "  cabal- 
larius  "  became  in  various  forms  the  vernacular  designation, 
^sfore  it  was  known  that  the  chronicle  ascribed  to  Ingulf 
of  Croylaud  is  really  a  fiction  of  the  13th  or  11th  century, 
the  knighting  of  Heward  or  Hereward  by  Brand,  abbot  of 
Burgh  (now  Peterborough),  was  accepted  from  Selden  to 
Hallam  as  an  historical  fact,  and  knighthood  was  supposed, 
not  only  to  have  been  known  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but 
to  have  had  a  distinctively  religious  character  which  was 
contemned  by  the  Norman  invaders.  The  geuuine  evidence 
at  our  command  altogether  fails  to  support  this  view.  When 
William  of  Malmesbury  describes  the  knighting  of  Athel- 
stan  by  his  grandfather  Alfred  the  Great,  that  is,  his 
investiture  "  with  a  purple  garment  set  with  gems  and  a 
Saxon  sword  with  a  golden  sheath,"  there  is  no  hint  of  any 
religious  observance.  In  spite  of  the  silence  of  our  records, 
I)r  Stubbs  thinks  that  kings  so  well  acquainted  with  foreign 
usages  as  Ethelred,  Canute,  and  Edward  the  Confessor  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  introduce  into  England  the  institution 
of  chivalry  then  springing  up  in  every  country  of  Europe  ; 
and  he  is  supported  in  this  opinion  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  nowhere  mentioned  as  a  Norman  innovation.  Yet 
the  fact  that  Harold  received  knighthood  from  William 
of  Normandy 3  makes  it  clear  either  that  Harold  was 
not  yet  a  knight,  which  in  the  case  of  so  tried  a  warrior 
would  imply  that  "dubbing  to  knighthood"  was  not  yet 
knoun  in  England  even  under  Edward  the  Confessor,  or, 
as  Mr  Freeman  thinks,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  11th 
century  the  custom  had  grown  in  Normandy  into  "  some- 
thing of  a  more  special  meaning"  than  it  bore  in  England. 
William  of  Normandy  was  knighted  by  his  overlord  Henry 
I.  of  France,  and  of  the  Conqueror's  sons  he  himself,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  knighted  Henry  Beuuclerc,4  while 
William    Rufus   was   knighted    by  Archbishop    Lanfrauc.5 

1  Freeman,  Coiu/wrnttrc  Politics,  p.  73.' 
:  ll.illain.  Mi.l.llc  Agn,  vol.  iii.  p.  392. 

3  Fi. ■■■in  in.  ffiftorit  o/  tlii*  Xorman  Conquest,  vol.  v.  p.  484. 

4  Tin*  Snxoii  Clirouifl*  no  records.  But  Ordericus  Vitnlis  sny»  tint 
lie  received  liis  nuns  from  LaulVanc,  and  Dr  Stubb*  seems  to  think 
tint  both  statements  may  be  true  {Const.  Hist.,  vol.  \.  p.  367). 

5  William  of  Malmesbury  is  the  authority  for  the  knighting  of 
William  Kufus  by  Archbishop  Lanfrauc.  "  Accessit  etiani  favori  ejus 
maximum  reruni  momentum  archiepiscopus  Lanfraneus  eo  ipioti  eum 
nutrieritt  et  niilitein  fecerat.  quo  auctore  et  anuiteute  die  Sanctorum 
Cosm.v  et  Daiuinui.coroiuttua." — 0<st<i  Return   Angioma,  lib.  iv. 


It  was  under  William  Rufus,  according  to  Mr  Freeman, 
that  the  chivalrous  and  financial  sides  of  feudalism  sprang 
together  into  sudden  prominence  in  England — the  first  as 
represented  by  the  Red  King,  and  the  second  as  represented 
by  his  minister  Kanulf  Flambard.6 

In  one  sense  tenure  in  chivalry  was  practically  co- 
extensive with  European  feudalism,  while  in  another  sense 
it  was  strictly  speaking  peculiar  to  England  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  Ireland  after  the  English  Conquest. 
We  have  no  earlier  information  of  the  details  of  the  feudal 
organization  of  Normandy  than  we  have  of  the  feudal 
organization  of  England,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  the  second  was  copied  from  the  first,  or  the 
first  assimilated  to  the  second.  But  at  all  periods  there 
was  apparently  sufficient  difference  between  the  Norman 
"fief  de  hauberc"  and  the  English  knight's  fee  to  prevent 
the  one  from  being  pronounced  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
term  the  counterpart  of  the  other.  Into  Ireland,  however, 
the  English  system  of  tenures  was  imported  without  change 
of  conditions.7  But  the-process  of  feudalization  commenced 
in  England  under  William  I.  was  only  completed  under 
Henry  II.,  and  at  the  time  of  the  subjugation  of  Ireland 
there  was  already  established  a  distinction  between  the 
feudal  arrangements  which  had  been  made  before  and 
after  the  death  of  Henry  I.,  as  the  "old"  and  the  "new" 
feoffments.  That  Henry  II. 's  method  of  dealing  with 
the  conquered  lands  of  Ireland  was  an  exact  imitation  of 
William  I.'s  method  of  dealing  with  the  conquered  lands 
in  England  cannot  therefore  be  assumed.  But  both  kings  jvuight'i 
had  at  their  disposal  a  large  -extent  of  territory  which  they 
granted  to  their  vassals  on  terms  necessarily  very  similar. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  knight's  fee  was  what  may 
be  called  the  "unit"  of  the  system  of  tenures  which  had 
grown  up  in  England  since  the  Norman  Conquest.  In 
the  Modus  Tenendi  Parliainenti,s  for  instance,  a  treatise 
which  pretended  to  date  from  the  11th  and  which  really 
dates  from  the  14th  century,  it  is  laid  down  that  an 
earldom  consisted  of  twenty  knights'  fees,  and  that  a 
barony  consisted  of  thirteen  and  a  third  knights'  fees,  a 
statement  which  seems  to  have  been  accepted  without 
misgiving  until  it  was  refuted  by  Selden.a  It  is,  how- 
ever, beyond  question  that  some,  although  not  all,  of  the 
feudal  services  and  obligations  of  the  tenants  of  earl 
dotns  and  baronies  were  determined  by  the  number  of  the 
knights'  fees  which  tbey  comprised.  It  was  certainly  not 
a  fixed  number,  for  it  varied  in  every  or  nearly  every 
recorded  example.10  But  it  was  in  each  instance  a  specified 
number,  by  which  the  earl's  or  baron's  military  contribution 
to  the  king's  army  was  settled  and  the  amerciaments 
payable  in  the  eveutof  its  being  absent  or  incomplete  were 
computed.11  Hallam  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  invention  of 
what  he  terms  the  "  reasonable  and  convenient  "  principle 
of  the  knight's  fee  to  the  administrative  genius  of  William 
the  Conqueror."  But  Domesday  proves  that  at  the  time 
when  the  survey  was  made  nothing  approaching  to  a 
regular  distribution  of  the  country  into  knights'  fees  had 
been  attempted.  On  two  occasions  indeed  the  expression 
"servitium  unius  militia,"  which  was  afterwards  the  techni- 
cal designation  of  a  knight's  fee  in  legal  phraseology,  is 


sec.  305.  Dr  Stnbhs  notices,  in  this  connexion,  that  abbots  were 
forbidden  to  make  knights  in  the  Council  of  London  in  1 10'2.  He 
adds  that  "Thomas  Becket  knighted  the  count  of  Gil  I  sues,  ami 
William,  bishop  of  Ely,  knighted  Ralph  Bcaiuiiamp  as  late  as  1191  " 
(Const.  SiW..  vol.  i.  p.  367}. 
B  Xovmetn  Conquest,  vol.  v.  p.  485. 

7  Madox.  Boronia  Avalica,  p.  29. 

8  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  p.  501 
'  Titles  o/  Honor,  pp.  611,  612. 

10  Madox.  Baronin  Analica,  p.  91  sq.\  and  Selden,  vt  supra. 

11  Madox,  (».  cit.,  p.   115 tq. 

15  Hallam,  Middle  Ayes,  vol.  i.  p.  171. 
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employed.  But  even  the  word  "miles"  had  not  as  yet 
acquired  the  special  meaning  which  was  subsequently 
assigned  to  it.  Among  the  "  milites  "  of  Domesday  are 
persons  of  very  various  conditions,  from  ordinary  soldiers 
and  the  inferior  tenants  of  manors  to  Hamo  the  sheriff 
ond  the  earl  of  Eu.1  But  when  the  returns  contained  in 
the  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer  were  made  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  both  the  principle  and  system  of  knights' 
fees  were  fully  and  definitively  established.  Hence  this 
change  must  have  been  effected  in  the  interval  between  the 
compilation  of  these  two  records.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  numerous  grants  of  land  made  by  William  I.  to 
his  adherents  were  exempt  from  military  obligation  of  one 
kind  or  another.  But  no  original  grant  of  his  or  of  either  of 
his  immediate  successors  to  any  lay  vassal  is  in  existence  to 
inform  us  what  the  exact  nature  of  those  military  obligations 
was ;  aud,  arguing  from  the  grants  to  various  ecclesiasti- 
cal vassals,  Dr  Stubbs  regards  it  as  unlikely  that  such  gifts 
were  made  on  any  expressed  condition  or  accepted  with  a 
distinct  pledge  to  provide  a  certain  contingent  of  knights 
for  the  king's  service.2  Before  the  Norman  Conquest,  he 
contends,  all  landholders  having  been  bound  to  the  duty  of. 
national  defence,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  land  having 
customarily  furnished  a  fully  armed  man,  the  old  rate  of 
military  obligation  was  in  all  probability  continued  in  the 
case  of  the  new  grantees  after  the  Conquest.  Nothing  iu 
Domesday  implies  that  the  conditions  of  military  service 
differed  under  the  old  and  the  new  monarchy,  and  hence 
Dr  Stubbs  concludes  that  "  the  form  in  which  knights'  fees 
appear  when  called  on  by  Henry  II.  for  scutage  was  most 
probably  the  result  of  a  6eries  of  compositions  by  which 
the  great  vassals  relieved  their  lands  from  a  general  burden 
by  carving  out  particular  estates  the  holders  of  which 
performed  the  services  due  from  the  whole  ;  it  was  a  matter 
of  convenience  .ind  not  of  tyrannical  pressure."  And, 
although  Selden,  and  Madox  after  him,  adhere  to  the 
common  and  ancient  traditiou  that  William  the  Conqueror 
made  his  gnnts  conditional  on  the  service  of  some 
particular  number  of  knights  in  every  case,  tbey  substanti- 
ally agree  in  regarding  the  knight's  fee  in  its  special 
meaning  as  the  consequence  of  subinfeudation.  From  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  indeed,  what 
may  be  called  grants  in  gross  from  the  king  and  grants  in 
detail  from  the  mesne  lords  werB  the  ordinary  methods  of 
erecting  knights'  fees  and  providing  for  the  discharge  of 
the  personal  and  pecuniary  obligations  with  which  they 
were  burdened. 

Although  the  feudal  services  and  incidents  of  a  knights 
fee  appear  to  have  been  ascertained  with  perfect  clearness, 
the  exact  nature  of  a  knight's  fee  itself— what  it  was  or  in 
what  it  consisted — has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of 
controversy.     As  the  demands  both  personal  and  pecuniary 

1  Ellis,  Genital  Introduction  to  Domesday,  vol.  i.  p.  58  sq.,  where 
examples  are  noticed.  "There  is  no  ground,"  says  Mr  Freeman, 
"  for  thinking  that  William  directly  or  systematically  introduced  any 
new  kind  of  tenure  into  the  holding  of  English  lands.  There  is  nothing 
to  suggest  any  Buch  belief  either  in  the  chronicles  of  his  reign,  in  the 
survey  which  is  his  greatest  monument,  in  the  genuine,  or  even  in  the 
spurious,  remains  of  his  legislation.  Tire  code  of  laws  which  hears 
William's  name,  but  which  is  assuredly  none  of  his  enacting,  is  in  all 
but  a  very  few  pointsa  mere  confirmation  of  the  old  English  law.  And 
the  few  points  of  innovation  have  nothing  to  do  with  feudal  tenures. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  reign  next  but  one  we  are  met  by  a  docu- 
ment which  shows  us  that  within  thirteen  years  after  the  Conqueror's 
death  not  only  the  military  tenures  but  the  worst  abuses  ofthe  military 
tenures  were  in  full  force  in  England.  The  great  charter  of  Henry  I  , 
the  groundwork  of  the  greater  charter  of  John,  and  thereby  the 
groundwork  of  all  later  English  legislation,  is  filled  with  promises  to 
abolish  the  very  Bame  class  of  abuses  which  were  at  last  swept  away 
by  the  famous  statute  of  Charles  II."  (Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.,  vol.  v. 
p.  372  eq. ;  Palgrave,  Normandy  and  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  609  sq. ; 
Digby,  History  of  the  Law  of  Heal  Property,  p.  31). 

*  Stubbs,  Con.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  261  sq. 
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which  were  made  on  the  holder  of  each  knight's  fee  were 
uniform,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  all  such  fees 
were  in  some  way  equivalent  to  one  another.  But  whether 
their  equivalence  was  inferred  from  the  quantity  of  land 
they  contained  or  from  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from 
them  has  been  much  debuted,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be 
even  now  finally  settled.  Selden,  indeed,  roundly  affirms 
that  "the  legal  value  of  knights'  fees  was  never  in  truth 
estimable  either  by  any  certain  number  of  acres  or  quantity 
of  revenue  (though  some  have  erroneously  determined  them 
by  both),  but  only  by  the  services  or  number  of  knights 
reserved." 3  But  if  this  were  the  case  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  parts  of  a.  knight's  fee  such  as  a  half  or  a 
third  could  have  been  held,  as  they  unquestionably  were 
held,  under  reduced  burdens  calculated  in  proportion  to  the 
full  burdens  of  a  whole  knight's  fee.  According  to  the 
analogies  of  the  Anglo-Norman  policy  in  other  departments 
of  its  manifestation,  it  might  have  been  expected  with 
some  degree  of  confidence  that  the  knight's  fee  would  have 
been  a  combination  of  the  property  qualification  of  the 
thegn  aud  the  feudal  attributes  of  the  "fief  de  hauberc,"  that 
is,  of  the  latter  superinduced  upon  the  former.  Before  the 
Norman  Conquest  the  property  qualification  of  a  thegn  was 
five  hides  of  land,  for  which  a  fully  equipped  warrior  was 
to  be  furnished  for  the  national  defence  in  the  king's  host 
or  "fyrd";  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  rebut  the  presumption 
that  after  the  Norman  Conquest  a  similar  rate  of  military 
obligation  was  continued.  It  i3  not,  however,  without 
hesitation  that  Dr  Stubbs  arrives  at  what  seems  to  be 
rather  a  provisional  than  a  final  determination  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  one  passage  he  observes  that  "  the  name  of  thegu 
covers  the  whole  class  which  after  the  Conquest  appears 
under  the  name  of  knights,  with  tho  same  qualification 
in  land  and  nearly  the  same  obligatio.-.s." 4  In  another 
passage,  on  the  contrary,  he  says  'hat  "  it  cannot  even  be 
granted  that  a  definite  area  of  land  was  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  knight's  fee ;  for  although  at  a  later  period  and  in 
local  computations  we  may  find  four  or  five  h.dea  adopted 
as  a  basis  of  calculation,  whtre  the  particular  knight's 
fee  is  given  exactly,  it  affords  no  ground  for  such  a  con- 
clusion." 5  On  the  whole  he  thinks  it  must  be  held  that 
its  extent  was  determined  not  by  acieage  but  by  rent  or 
valuation,  and  that  "  the  common  quantify  was  really 
expressed  in  the  twenty  librates,  the  twenty  pouuds'  worth 
of  annual  value,  which  until  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  was 
the  qualification  for  knighthood."  Tha  this  was  the 
established  appraisement  of  the  knight's  fee  ..very  soon 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  Dr  Stubbs  infers  from  the 
circumstance  that  Archbishop  Lanfranc  maintained  ten 
knights  to  answer  for  the  military  service  due  from  the 
convent  of  Christ  Church  in  consideration  of  land  worth 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year  which  on  that  account  was 
assigned  to  him.6  But,  although,  as  Coke  says,  the 
annual  value  of  a  knight's  fee  was  twenty  pounds  at  the 
enactment  of  both  Magna  Charta  and  the  statute  "  De 
Militibus,"  he  cites  various  writs  for  distraint  of  knights 
hood  which,  if  indeed  some  of  them  were  not  merely  writs 
of  array,  would  show  that  it  varied  irregularly  from  ten 
to  forty  pounds  in  amount  between  the  reigns  of  Edward  I. 
and  Henry  VI.7  It  was  computed  at  forty  pounds  in  the 
reign  of  EliEabeth,  and  again  when  Charles  I.  resorted  to 
"knight-money  "  as  a  means  of  raising  a  revenua  The 
aggregate  number  of  knights'  fees  throughout  England  in 
feudal  times  is  very  variously  stated  by  tradition.  The 
assertion  of  Ordericus  Vitalis  in  the  reign  of  Stephen 
that  the  Conqueror  settled  his  military  fiefs  so  as  to  pro- 
vide 60,000  knights  for  his  service  was  accepted,  not  ODiy 

3  Titles  o/  Honor,  ]..  613. 

*  Stubbs,  Cmi.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  156.  '  II nl  ,  p.  264  >q. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  262.  7  Coke,  Second  tnsl  lule,  p.  096,  ed.  1669. 
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popularly  and  in  an  uncritical  age,  but  by  writers  of 
weight  from  Selden  to  Hallam.  But  60,000  knights' 
feas  at  £20  a  year  give9  about  twelve  times  the  whole 
national  income  from  land  as  it  appears  in  Domesday ;  or, 
if  the  knight's  fee  is  reckoned  at  five  hide3,  the  aggregate 
amounts  to  thirty  millions  of  acres,  leaving  something 
more  than  two  millions  for  royal  demesnes,  all  other 
tenures,  forests,  waste,  and  the  rest.1  The  Red  Book  of  the 
Exchequer,  which  dates  from,  the  first  third  of  the  13th 
century,  mentions  a  tradition,  which  the  compiler  himself 
rejects  as  unsupported  by  evidence,  that  William  I.  created 
not  60,000  but  32,000  knights'  fees.2  According  to  the 
Eiack  Book  of  the  Exchequer  the  number  of  knights 
iaruisked  at  the  date  of  its  compilation  by  the  tenants 
in  chief  of  twenty  counties  taken  at  random  was  3991, 
and  of  the  ten  counties  south  of  the  Thames  and  Avon 
2047. 3  As  it  is  probable  that  these  ten  counties  contained 
about  a  fourth  of  the  population,  and  as  the  proportion  of 
knights  fees  is  not  very  materially  departed  from  in  the 
twenty  unselected  counties,  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in 
assuming  perhaps  that  the  entire  number  of  knights'  fees 
in  the  kingdom  was  between  eight  and  nine  thousand.4 

All  tenure  in  chivalry  was  founded  on  homage  and  fealty, 
to  which  were  added  the  various  services  and  liabilities 
under  which  the  different  fiefs  or  tenements  were  held. 
Homage  consisted  in  the  mutual  acknowledgment  by  the 
Jord  and  tenant  that  the  latter  was  the  vassal  or  man  of 
the  former,  accompanied  as  evidence  thereof  by  certain 
solemn  acts  of  obeisance  on  the  one  hand  and  of  accept- 
ance and  patronage  on  the  other.  Hence  homage  could  be 
done  only  by  the  tenant  in  person  to  the  lord  in  person. 
Connected  with  and  following  on  homage  was  fealty,  which 
was  an  undertaking  or  oath  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  that 
he  would  be  true  and  faithful  to  his  lord  in  consideration 
of  the  lands  "vhicU  he  held  of  him,  and  that  he  would  duly 
and  fully  observe  the  several  conditions  of  his  tenure, 
which  declaration  might  be  received  on  behalf  of  the  lord 
by  anybody  whom  he  might  appoint  for  the  purpose. 
Every  tenant  in  chivalry  owed  service  to  his  lord  in  peace 
as  well  as  in  war,  and  was  bound  to  attend  him  in  his  court 
not  less  than  in  the  field.  The  civil  obligations  of  tenants 
by  knight-service  were  to  assist  their  lords  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  to  support  them  on  occasions  of 
ceremony  and  display.  The  chief  vassals  of  the  king,  the 
«arls  and  baron3,  were  the  homagers  and  peers  of  the  great 
court-baron  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  turn  their  under-tenants 
were  the  homagers  and  peers  of  their  palatine  and  baronial 
courts.  The  military  obligations  of  tenants  by  knight- 
service  were  discharged  either  in  the  king's  armies  or  in 
the  castles  of  the  king  and  his  principal  feudatories.  In 
the  first  case  the  holder  of  a  knight's  fee  was  bound  to 
serve  in  the  royal  host  fully  equipped  and  on  horseback  at 
his  own  expense  for  forty  days  in  every  year  when  called 
upon, — a  tenant  in  chief  serving  under  the  direct  command 
of  the  sovereign  or  his  officers,  and  an  under  tenant  in  the 
martial  retinue  of  his  immediate  lord.  But  in  the  second 
cese  the  duties  of  the  tenant  were  not  defined  by  any 
general  rule  or  custom,  and  the  terms  of  his  service  of 
"  castle  guard  "  depended  on  the  special  stipulations  of  his 
grant  or  feoffment.5  Besides  all  this,  however,  tenants 
by  knight-service  were  subjected  to  various  other  burdens 
which  in  course  of  time  became  the  most  important 
incidents  of  their  tenure.     On  the  death  of  a  tenant,  his 

1  Pearson.  Etirly  and  Middle  Ages,  vol    ii.  p.  49t3. 

3  Madox,  Jiornnia  Anglica,  p.  30. 

3  Pearson,  /<*•  <-/'.,  vol.  ii.  209  sq. 

*  Pearson,  lib.  eil.,  vol.  i.  p.  375.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  vol.  i. 
p   201. 

5  Manna  Carta,  sect.  29  ;  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  p.  300  ;  Bcldcn, 
Titles  <j  Honor,  p.  611. 


heir,  if  he  was  of  full  age,  was  compelled  on  taking  up  his 
inheritance  to  pay  a  fine  to  his  lord.  This  was  called  a 
relief  if  he  was  an  under  tenant,  or  "  primer  seisin  "  if  he 
was  a  tenant  in  chief,  and  amounted  in  the  first  instance 
to  one  quarter's  profits,  and  in  the  second  to  one  whole 
year's  profits,  of  his  estate.6  The  tenant  was  also  liable  to 
render  what  were  called  aids  to  his  lord  for  three  purposes, 
namely,  to  ransom  him  from  captivity,  to  make  his  eldest 
son  a  knight,  and  to  provide  a  portion  for  his  eldest 
daughter  on  her  marriage.  Of  these  three  aids  ransom 
was  only  a  very  rare  and  exceptional  demand,  while  those 
"pur  faire  fitz  chivaler"  and  "  pur  file  marier  "  were  of 
course  of  frequent  and  ordinary  occurrence.  Wardship  and 
marriage,  however,  were  the  main  incidents  of  tenure  by 
knight-service  after  the  military  obligations  which  formed 
its  essential  characteristic,  and  they  were  always  the  most 
unpopular  and  oppressive  of  them.  When  on  the  death 
of  the  tenant  the  heir  was  under  the  a^e  of  twenty-one 
or  the  heiress  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  lord  became 
the  "guardian  in  chivalry"  of  his  or  her  person  and  lands 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  or  she  reached  the 
age  of  sixteen,  when  on  the  payment  of  half  a  year's  income 
of  their  estate  in  lieu  of  all  reliefs  and  "  primer  seisins  " 
the  wards  were  entitled  to  sue  out  their  livery  or  "ouster- 
lemain. "  In  the  meantime  the  lord  had  all  the  profits  of 
the  lands,  and  was  not  bound  to  render  any  account  of 
them,  while  he  was  at  liberty  to  assign  or  sell  his  guardian- 
ship with  its  attendant  rights  and  immunities  unimpaired. 
Moreover,  he  was  entitled  to  dispose  of  his  male,  as  well 
as  his  female,  wards  in  marriage  to  any  person  of  equal  er 
similar  rank  to  their  own,  and  if  they  rejected  the  match 
recommended  by  him,  or  married  without  his  consent,  they 
incurred  the  forfeiture  to  him  of  a  sum  of  money  equivalent 
to  what  was  termed  the  value  of  their  marriage,  that  is, 
the  price  which  was  to  have  been  given  or  might  havo  been 
reasonably  expected  to  be  given  for  it.  Nor  could  the 
tenant  by  knight-service  part  with  his  lands  without  the 
payment  of  a  fine  on  alienation  to  his  lord,  to  whom  they 
altogether  passed  on  his  neglect  to  fulfil  his  feudal  obli- 
gations or  on  the  extinction  of  his  heirs.  Again,  whether 
he  was  an  under  tenant  or  a  tenant  in  chief,  his  lands 
escheated  to  the  king  if  he  was  convicted  of  treason,  while 
if  he  was  convicted  of  any  other  felony  they  escheated  to 
his  immediate  lord,  the  king — if  he  wrere  not  the  imme- 
diate lord  —entering  into  possession  of  them  for  a  year  and 
a  day.  It  had  also  become  customary  from  a  comparatively 
early  period  to  compel  the  tenants  of  knights'  fees  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  honorary  distinction  of  knighthood, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  appears  to  have  been  most 
systematically  insisted  on  after  the  actual  render  of  military 
service  had  been  universally  commuted  to  a  money  equi- 
valent, and  when  even  that  money  equivalent  itself  under 
its  original  name  of  escuage  or  scutage  was  passing  or  had 
passed  away.7     Neglect  or  refusal  to  be  knighted  by  any 

6  Magna  Carta,  sect.  2. 

7  "  In  the  nineteenth  of  Henry  III.,  all  the  sheritfs  of  England  were 
commanded  by  close  writs  under  the  great  seal  to  make  proclamation 
that  all  they  who  held  of  the  king  in  chief  oik-  kui.d  ts  fee  or  more 
and  were  not  as  yet  knighted  should  get  themselves  knighted  before  tho 
ensuing  Christmas,  as  they  loved  the  tenements  and  !<  i  they  held  of  the 
king.  Two  years  before  the  king  had  seized  the  land*  and  chattels  of 
Roger  de  Suraery,  including  the  honour  of  Dudli  y,  '■>  cause  lie  did  not 
come  to  the  king  to  be  girded  with  the  belt  of  knighthood"  (Madox, 
Baronia  Anolica,  p.  130).  "There  can  be  no  doubt,"  Dr  Stubbs 
says,  '■  that  this  practice  was  one  of  the  influences  which  blended  tho 
minor  tcnants-in-cbief  with  the  general  body  of  the  free  holders; 
possibly  it  led  also  to  the  development  of  the  military  spirit  which  in 
the  following  century  [he  is  speaking  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.]  sus- 
tained the  extravagant  designs  <>f  Edward  lit,  and  was  glorified 
under  the  name  of  chivalry1*  {Const.  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  2S2L  The 
.statute  "  De  Militibus  "  was  pa  -  <  d  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  just 
at  the  period  when  scutage  was  being  abandoned  as  a  special  mode  of 
taxation  (Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  p.  522). 
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tenant  in  chivalry  who  was  thereunto  commanaed  by  the 
king's  writ  subjected  the  offender,  if  he  was  capable  ot 
bearing  arms,  and  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
sixty,  to  a  fine.  And  thus  in  the  progress  of  events 
knight-service  tended  to  become  more  and  more  divorced 
from  its  primary  uses  and  intentions,  and  to  survive  merely 
»3  a  series  of  oppressive  exactions  and  idle  ceremonies. 
During  the  centuries  which  followed  the  enactment  of  the 
of  "  Quia  Emptores,"  the  king  gradually  added  the 
or  of  immediate  lord  over  nearly  all  the  hinds  held 
in  chivalry  within  the  realm  to  the  character  of  lord  para- 
mount which  had  been  his  from  the  beginning.  When 
feudalism  was  as  firmly  established  and  as  fully  developed 
as  it  ever  was  in  England,  a  single  officer  in  each  jcounty, 
called  the  king's  escheator,  who  was  appointed  annually  by 
the  lord  treasurer,  was  considered  sufficient  to  watch  over 
the  royal  "droits  of  seignory ':and  to  prevent  the  evasion 
of  them.  But  when  nothing  save  the  name  and  the  hard- 
ships of  feudalism  remained,  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries 
was  erected,  and  the  scandals  and  abuses  to  which  its  juris- 
diction gave  rise  under  the  Tudors  and  the  first  two  Stuarts 
speedily  assumed  the  proportions  of  an  almost  intolerable 
grievance.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  the 
general  discontent  resulted  in  an  attempt  to  abolish  tenures 
in  chivalry  altogether,  compensation  being  proposed  to 
the  king  and  the  mesne  lords  in  the  form  of  a  fixed 
rent  in  the  place  of  their  feudal  dues,  "  which  motion, 
though  it  proceeded  not  to  effect,"  says  Coke,  "  yet  we 
thought  it  well  to  remember,  hoping  that  so  good  a  motion 
.  .  .  will  some  time  or  other  .  .  .  take  effect  and  be 
established." l  This  hope  was  in  part  realized  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  which  by  resolution  of  both  Houses  in 
1G45  put  an  end  to  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  and 
converted  all  tenures  in  chivalry  into  free  and  common 
soccage.  But  it  was  not  until  eleven  years  later  that,  by 
an  Act  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1656,  legislative  sanction 
was  conferred  on  these  ordinances.  Their  substance,  how- 
ever, had  been  embodied  in  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  Newport  between  Charles  L  and  the  Parliamentarians, 
and  the  king  was  then  to  have  been  indemnified  by  means 
of  a  revenue  charged  on  the  lands  relieved,  amounting  to 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  At  the  Restoration  a 
tax  on  lands  held  in  chivalry  was  proposed  in  place  of 
knight-service,  but  an  alternative  scheme  for  an  excise  on 
beer  and  some  other  liquors  received  the  preference.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  abolition  of  purveyance  as 
well  as  knight-service  had  been  included  in  the  measure, 
since  known  as  the  12th  Charles  II.  cap.  24,  by  way  of 
concession  to  the  claims  of  the  yeomanry  and  peasantry, 
that  it  was  permitted  to  pass,  and  then  only  amid  vigorous 
Drotests  from  many  quarters. 

Regarded  as  a  method  of  military  organization,  the  feudal 
system  of  tenures  was  always  far  better  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  defensive  than  of  offensive  warfare.  Against 
invasion  it  furnished  a  permanent  provision  both  in  men- 
at  arms  and  strongholds  ;  nor  was  it  unsuited  for  the  cam- 
paigns of  neighbouring  counts  and  barons  which  lasted  for 
only  a  few  weeks,  and  extended  over  only  a  few  leagues. 
But  when  kings  and  kingdoms  were  in  conflict,  and  distant 
and  prolonged  expeditions  became  necessary,  it  was  speedily 
discovered  that  the  unassisted  resources  of  feudalism  were 
altogether  inadequate.  The  barons  and  knights  who 
fought  on  horseback  were  in  their  own  country  attended 
by  the  yeomen  and  townsmen  who  fought  on  foot  But 
in  foreign  wars  the  feudal  cavalry  alone  were  available, 
and  the  infantry  were  nearly  all  and  always  mercenary 
Again,  although  the  period  for  which  the  holders 
of  fiefs  were  bound  to  military  service  had  originally  been 

1  Institutes  i,  voL  iii.  p.  203. 


uncertain  and  unlimited,  it  gradually  became  an  estab- 
lished rule,  to  which  the  exceptions  were  everywhere 
tridiug  and  rare,  that  it  should  be  restricted  in  various 
countries  to  from  forty  to  sixty  days  in  each  year.2 
Hence  warlike  operations  on  anything  like  an  extended 
scale  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  terms  of  the 
feudal  engagement  had  been  strictly  observed.  In  these 
circumstances  it  became  customary  to  retain  the  feudal 
tenants  under  arm3  as  stipendiaries  after  their  ordinary 
and  legitimate  obligations  had  been  fulfilled.  But  this 
arrangement  was  exceedingly  inconvenient  in  practice  to 
sovereigns  and  their  feudatories  alike.  It  implied  to  the 
former  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  then  very 
difficult  to  raise,  on  what  was  frequently  an  inferior  com- 
modity, and  to  the  latter  the  neglect  of  their  estates  and 
of  all  their  peaceful  duties  and  diversions.  It  became 
therefore  the  manifest  interest  of  both  parties  that  personal 
services  should  be  commuted  into  pecuniary  payments.  In 
the  early  times  of  feudalism  the  refusal  or  omission  to 
discharge  the  military  obligations  attached  to  a  fief  entailed 
immediate  forfeiture.  But  the  usage  of  fining  the  delin- 
quents in  such  cases,  at  first  arbitrarily  and  afterwards  in 
a  fixed  amount,  grew  up  all  over  Europe,  while  in  England 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  to  the  reign  of  Edward  1L 
escuage  or  scutage  was  regularly  levied,  originally  as  au 
amerciament  and  subsequently  as  an  ordinary  war-tax  on 
tenants  by  knight-service.3  In  this  way  funds  for  war 
were  placed  at  the  free  disposal  of  sovereigns,  and,  although 
the  feudatories  and  their  retainers  still  formed  the  most' 
considerable  portion  of  their  armies,  the  conditions  under 
which  they  served  were  altogether  changed.  Their  military 
service  was  now  the  result  of  special  agreement,  by  which 
they  undertook  in  consideration  of  certain  payments  to 
themselves  and  their  followers,  with  whom  they  had  entered 
into  similar  arrangements,  to  attend  in  a  particular  war  or 
campaign  with  a  retinue  of  stipulated  composition  and 
strength.  Iu  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  whose  warlike 
enterprises  after  he  was  king  were  confined  within  the 
four  seas,  this  alteration  does  not  seem  to  havi  proceeded 
very  far,  and  Scotland  and  Wales  were  subjugated  by 
what  was  in  the  main  if  not  exclusively  a  feudal  militia 
raised  as  of  old  by  writ  to  the  earls  and  barons  and  the 
sheriffs.4  But  the  armies  of  Edward  III.,  Henry  V.,  and 
Henry  VI.  during  the  century  of  intermittent  warfare 
between  England  and  France  were  recruited  and  sustained 
entirely  on  the  principle  of  contract.  On  the  Continent 
the  systematic  employment  of  mercenaries  was  both  an 
early  and  a  common  practice.  But  the  transition  from  the 
feudal  regime  to  the  regime  of  standing  armies  was  every- 
where sudden  and  abrupt  as  compared  with  the  same 
process  among  ourselves. 

Besides  consideration  for  the  mutual  convenience  of  The 
sovereigns  and  their  feudatories,  there  wore  other  causes  crusades 
which  materially  contributed  towards  bringing  about  the 
changes  in  the  military  system  of  Europe  which  were 
finally  accomplished  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 
During  the  crusades  vast  armies  were  set  on  foot  in  which 
feudal  rights  and  obligations  had  no  place,  and  it  was 

5  Du  Cange,  Gloss.,  s*>.  "Hostis";  Bnrssel,  Usage  General  ifcs 
Fiefs,  p.  162  sq. 

8  Henry  II.  adopted  the  knight's  fee  instead  of  the  hide  as  the  basis 
of  rating  (in  levying  taxes)  for  the  knights  and  barons,  and  under  him 
-  -  or  scutage  became  "an  honourable  commutation  for  personal 
service."  Littleton  defines,  knight-service  as  tenure  by  "homage, 
and  escuage";  and,  although  scutage  may  have  been  the  name 
for  the  personal  service  represented  by  the  tax,  it  had  of  course  long 
been  replaced  by  the  tax  itself  when  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
See  Coke-Littletoii.  bk.  ii.  chap.  4,  sect.  103;  iladox,  Baronia. 
Anglica,  pp.  216-226  ;  Pearson,  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  vol..  i. 
p   591 ;  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  5S1-590. 

*  Stubb«,  .  vol  n.  p.  278;  also  compare  Grose,  Military 

Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p    I 
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Been  that  the  volunteers  who  flocked  to  the  standards  of 
the  various  commanders  were  not  less  but  even  more  effi- 
cient in  the  field  than  the  vassals  they  had  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  lead.  It  was  thus  established  that  pay,  the 
love  of  enterprise,  and  the  prospect  of  plunder, —  if  we 
leave  zeal  for  the  sacred  cause  which  they  had  espoused 
for  the  moment  out  of  £ight, — were  quite  as  useful  for 
the  purpose  of  enlisting  troops  and  keeping  them  together 
as  the  tenure  of  land  and  the  solemnities  of  homage 
and  fealty.  Moreover,  the  crusaders  who  survived  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  an  expedition  to  Palestine 
were  seasoned  and  experienced  although  frequently  im- 
poverished and  landless  soldiers,  ready  to  hire  themselves 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  well  worth  the  wages  they 
received.  Again,  it  was  owing  to  the  crusades  that  the 
church  took  the  profession  of  arms  under  her  peculiar 
protection,  and  thenceforward  the  ceremonies  of  initiation 
into  it  assumed  a  religious  as  well  as  a  martial  character. 
Nor  was  this  by  any  means  a  merely  gratuitous  patronage 
of  bloodshed  on  her  part.  In  the  ages  of  faith  and  chivalry, 
magic  and  sorcery  were  the  terrors  alike  of  the  pious  and 
the  brave,  and  the  blessings  of  the  priest  on  the  warrior, 
his  weapons,  and  his  armour  were  always  regarded  as  the 
surest  safeguards  against  the  influence  of  hostile  spells 
and  enchantments.  To  distinguished  soldiers  of  the  cross 
the  honours  and  benefits  of  knighthood  could  hardly  be 
refused  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  possess  a  sufficient 
property  qualification, — of  which  perhaps, they  had  in  fact 
denuded  themselves  in  order  to  their  own  and  their  retinue's 
Knight-  equipment  for  the  Holy  War.  And  thus  the  conception 
hood  in-  0f  knighthood  as  of  something  wholly  distinct  from  and 
J"j  independent  of  feudalism  both  as  a  social  condition  and  a 
feudal-  personal  dignity  arose  and  rapidly  gained  ground.  It  was 
ism.  then  that  the  analogy  was  Irst  detected  which  was  after- 
wards more  fully  developed  between  the  order  of  knight- 
hood and  the  order  of  priesthood,  and  that  an  actual 
union  of  monachism  and  chivalry  was  effected  by  the 
establishment  of  the  religious  orders  of  which  the  Knights 
Templars  and  the  Knights  Hospitallers  were  the  most 
eminent  examples.  As  comprehensive  in  their  polity 
as  the  Benedictines  or  Franciscans,  they  gathered  their 
members  from,  and  soon  scattered  their  possessions  over, 
every  country  in  Europe.  And  in  their  indifference 
to  the  distinctions  of  race  and  nationality  they  merely 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  spirit  which  had  become 
characteristic  of  chivalry  itself,  already  recognized,  like 
the '-church,  as  a  universal  institution  which  comprised 
and  knit  together  the  whole  warrior  caste  of  Christendom 
into  one  great  fraternity  irrespective  alike  of  feudal  sub- 
ordination and  territorial  boundaries.  Somewhat  later  the 
adoption  of  hereditary  surnames  and  armorial  bearings 
marked  the  existence  of  a  large  and  noble  class  who  either 
from  the  subdivision  of  fief3  or  from  the  effects  of  the 
custom  of  primogeniture  were  very  insufficiently  provided 
for.  To  them  only  two  callings  were  generally  open,  that 
of  the  churchman  and  that  of  the  soldier,  and  the  latter  as 
a  rule  offered  greater  attractions  than  the  former  in  an  era 
of  much  licence  and  little  learning.  Hence  the  favourite 
expedient  for  men  of  birth,  although  not  of  fortune,  was  to 
attach  themselves  to  some  prince  or  magnate  in  whose 
military  service  they  were  sure  of  an  adequate  maintenance, 
and  might  hope  for  even  a  rich  reward  in  the  shape  of 
booty  or  of  ransom.1  It  is  probably  to  this  period  and 
these  circumstances  that  we  must  look  for  at  all  events  the 
rudimentary  beginnings  of  the  military  as  well  as  the 
religious  orders  of  chivalry.  Of  the  existence  of  any 
regularly  constituted  companionships  of  the  first  kind  there 
is  no  trustworthy  evidence  until  between  two  and  three 

1  Salute    Palaye,    Mlmoira    tur   I'Anciennt  .  Chevakrie,    vol.'    i. 
pp.  363,  864,  ed.  1781. 


centuries  after  fraternities  of  the  second  kind  had  beet 
organized.  Soon  after  the  greater  crusading  societies  had 
been  formed  similar  orders,  such  as  those  of  St  James  of 
Compostella,  Calatrava",  and  Alcantara,  were  established  to 
fight  the  Moors  in  Spain  instead  of  the  Saracens  in  the 
Holy  Land.  -  But  the  members  of  these  orders  were  not 
less  monks  than  knights,  the;r  statutes  embodied  the  rules 
of  the  cloister,  and  they  were  bound  by  the  ecclesiastical 
vows  of  celibacy,  poverty,  and  obedience.  From  a  very 
early  stage  in  the  development  of  chivalry,  however,  we 
meet  with  the  singular  institution  of  brotherhood  in  arms, 
and  from  it  the  ultimate  origin  if  not  of  the  religious  frater- 
nities at  any  rate  of  the  military  companionships  is 
usually  derived.2  By  this  institution  a  relation  was  created 
between  two  or  more  knights  by  voluntary  agreement  which 
was  regarded  as  of  far  more  intimacy  and  stringency  than 
any  which  the  mere  accident  of  consanguinity  implied 
Brothers  in  arms  were  supposed  to  be  partners  in  all  things 
save  the  affections  of  their  "lady-loves."  They  &hared 
in  every  danger  and  every  success,  and  each  was  ex- 
pected to  vindicate  the  honour  of  another  as  promptly  and 
zealously  as  his  own.  Their  engagements  usually  lasted 
through  life,  but  sometimes  only  for  a  specified  period  or 
during  the  continuance  of  specified  circumstances,  and 
they  were  always  ratified  by  oath,  occasionally  reduced  to 
writing  in  the  shape  of  a  solemn  bond  and  often  sanctified 
by  their  reception  of  the  eucharUt  together.  Komance 
and  tradition  speak  of  strange  rites — the  mingling  and  even 
the  drinking  of  blood — as  having  in  remote  and  rude  ages 
marked  the  inception  of  these  martial  and  fraternal 
associations.3  But  in  later  and  less  barbarous  times  they 
were  generally  evidenced  and  celebrated  by  a  formal  and 
reciprocal  exchange  of  weapons  and  armour.  In  warfare 
it  was  customary  for  knights  who  were  thus  allied  to 
appear  similarly  accoutred  and  bearing  the  same  badges  or 
cognizances,  to  the  end  that  their  enemies  might  not  know 
with  which  of  them  they  were  in  conflict,  and  that  their 
friends  might  be  unable  to  accord  more  applause  to  one 
than  to  another  for  his  prowess  in  the  field.  It  seems  likely 
enough  therefore  that,  at  or  soon  after  the  period  when 
the  crusades  had  initiated  the  transformation  of  feudalism 
into  chivalry  as  a  military  6ystem,  bodies  banded  together 
by  engagements  of  fidelity,  although  free  from  monastic 
obligations,  wearing  a  uniform  or  livery,  and  naming  them- 
selves after  some  special  symbol  or  some  patron  saint  of 
their  adoption,  were  neither  unknown  nor  even  uncommon. 
And  such  bodies  raised  by  or  placed  under  the  command 
of  a  sovereign  or  grand  master,  regulated  by  statutes,  and 
enriched  by  ecclesiastical  endowments  would  have  been 
precisely  what  in  after  times  such  orders  as  the  Garter  in 
England,  the  Golden  Fleece  in  Burgundy,  the  Annunciation 
in  Savoy,  and  the  St^Michael  and  Holy  Ghost  in  France 
actually  were.4  The  knight  too  who  had  "  won  his  spurs  " 
was  very  differently  esteemed  from  the  knight  who  succeeded 
to  them  as  an  incident  of  his  feudal  tenure.  In  rank  and 
the  external  ensigns  of  rank  under  the  sumptuary  regula- 
tions of  the  age  they  were  equal.  But  it  was  the  first  and 
not  the  second  who  was  welcomed  in  court  and  camp,  who 
was  invited  to  the  "  round  tables  "  which  the  Arthurian 
romances  brought  into  fashion  among  the  potentates  of 
mediaeval  Europe,  and  more  particularly  Edward  III.  and 
Philip  VI.  And  thus  it  became  the  ambition  of  every 
aspirant  to  knighthood  to  gain  it  by  his  exploits  rather  than 
to  claim  it  merely  as  his  right  by  virtue  of  his  position  and 
estate.      But  there  was  one  qualification  for  knighthood 

1 ~ ^-^— ~ — - — ~ ~~ 

9  Du  Cange,  Dissertation  sur  Joinville,  xxi. ;  Sainte  Palaye, Mhnoirea, 
vol.  i.  p.  272  ;  Beltz,  Manorial*  of  the  Order  of  tke  Oartcr,  p.  xxvii. 

3  Du  Cange,  Dissertation,  xxi.,  and  Lancelot  du  Lac,  aaao&g  other 

1(1111, 111-  ,s, 

4  Ajstis,  Register  of  the  Order  of  the  Oar'.er,  vol  i,  p.  63. 
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which  was  theoretically  exacted  even  in  England,  and 
which  was  rigorously  exacted'  abroad.  Nobody  could  be 
legitimately  created  a  knight  who  was  not  a  gentleman  of 
u  name  and  arms,"  that  is,  who  was  not  descended  on  both 
nides  at  the  least  from  grandparents  who  were  entitled  to 
armorial  bearings.  And  this  condition  is  embodied  in  the 
statutes  of  every  order  of  knighthood,  religious  or  military, 
which  can  trace  its  origin  to  a  period  when  chivalry  was  a 
social  institution.1 

Puring  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  a9  well  «  some- 
what earlier  and  later,  the  general  arrangements  of  a  Euro- 
pean army  were  always  and  everywhere  pretty  much 
the  same.2  Under  the  sovereign  the  constable  and  the 
marshal  or  marshals  held  the  chief  commands,  their 
authority  being  partly  joint  and  partly  several.  Attendant 
on  them  were  the  heralds,  who  were  the  officers  of  their 
military  court,  wherein  offences  committed  in  the  camp  and 
field  were  tried  and  adjudged,  and  among  whose  duties  it 
was  to  carry  orders  and  messages,  to  deliver  challenges  and 
eall  truces,  and  to  identify  and  number  the  wounded  and 
the  slain.  The  main  divisions  of  the  army  were  distributed 
tinder  the  royal  and  other  principal  standards,  smaller 
divisions  under  the  banners  of  some  of  the  greater  nobility 
or  of  knights  banneret,  and  smaller  divisions  still  under 
the  pennons  of  kuights  or,  as  in  distinction  from  knights 
banneret  they  came  to  be  called,  knights  bachelors.  All 
knights  whether  bachelors  or  bannerets  were  escorted  by 
their  squires.  But  the  banner  of  the  banneret  always 
implied  a  more  or  less  extensive  command,  while  every 
knight  was  entitled  to  bear  a  pennon  and  every  squire 
a  pencel.  All  three  flags  were  of  such  a  size  as  to  be 
conveniently  attached  to  and  carried  on  a  lance,  and  were 
emblazoned  with  the  arms  or  some  portion  of  the  bearings 
of  their  owners.  But  while  the  banner  was  square  the 
pennon,  which  resembled  it  in  other  respects,  was  either 
pointed  or  forked  at  its  extremity,  and  the  pencel,  which 
was  considerably  less  than  the  others,  always  terminated 
in  a  single  tail  or  streamer.3  As  we  have  already  indicated, 
it  became  the  custom  from  the  time  of  the  crusades  to 
seek  out  and.  as  far  as  possible  to  establish  analogies  be- 
tween the  institutions  of  chivalry  and  the  church.  In  the 
military  grades  of  the  squire, -the  knight,  and  the  banneret, 
therefore,  were  of  course  seen'  the  representatives  of  the 

1  Being  made  to  "  ride  the  barriers  "  was  the  penalty  for  anybody 
■who  attempted  to  take  part  in  a  tournament  without  the  qualification 
of  name  and  arms.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  descents  iu 
geometrical  progression  commonlyreferred  to  as  "sixteen  quarters,"  be- 
ginning with  "  three  descents  "  in  England,  "  four  lines  "  in  France, 
•'four  quarters"  in  the  empire,  and  "four  branches"  in  Scotlaud. 
The  books  where  this  subject  may  be  pursued  are  far  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Guillim  (Display  of  Heraldry,  p.  66)  and  Nisbet  (System. 
©/  Heraldry,  vol  ii.  p.  ]47)  speak  of  it  as  concerning  England 
and  Scotland.  See  also  Ashmole's  Order  of  tlie  Garter,  p.  284.  But 
in  England  knighthood  has  always  been  conferred  to  a  great  extent 
independently  of  these  considerations.  At  almost  every  period  thero 
have  been  men  of  obscure  and  illegitimate  birth  who  have  been 
knighted.  Ashmole  cites  Sandars's  Flandria  Illustrata  to  the 
effect  that  "  the  degree  of  knighthood  is  of  so  great  splendour  and 
fame  that  it  bestows  gentility  not  only  upon  a  man  meanly  born  but 
also  upon  his  descendants,  and  very  much  increaseth  the  honour  of' 
those  who  are  well  descended."  And  he  adds  that  "  it  is  a  maxim  laid 
down  by  a  learned  civilian  (Tiraquel,  De  Ni.bilUale)  that  knight- 
hood ennobles,  insomuch  that  whosoever  is  a  knight  it  necessarily  follows 
that  he  is  also  a  gentleman  (Militia  nobilitat  ul  quisquis  est  Miles  is 
quoquc  amlinuo  sit  nobilis),  for,  when  a  king  gives  the  dignity  to  an 
ignoble  person  whose  merit  lie  would  thereby  recompense,  he  is  under- 
stood to  have  conferred  whatsoever  is  requisite  for  the  completing  of 
that  which  he  bestows."  By  the  common  law,  if  a  villain  were  made  a 
knight  he  was  thereby  enfranchised  and  accounted  a  gentleman,  and  if 
a  person  under  age  and  in  wardship  were  knighted  both  his  minority 
and  wardship  terminated.— Order  of  the  Carter,  p.  43  ;  Nicolas, 
British  Orders  of  Knighthood,  vol.  i.  p.  v. 

2  Grose,  miliary  Anlia.,  vol.  i.  p.  207  sq.;  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist., 
toI.  ii.  p.  276  sq.,  arid  vol.  iii.  p.  278  sq. 

'  Grose's  Military  Antiauities,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 


clerical  grades  of  the  deacon,  the  priest,  and  the  "bishop.4 
But  despite  that  the  ceremonies  of  ordination  were  unques- 
tionably imitated  in  the  ceremonies  of  knighting,  there  i3 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  resemblance,  such  as  it 
was,  which  obtained  between  the  chivah  ous  and  the  eccle- 
siastical series  of  degrees  was  otherwise  than  accidental. 
Moreover,  it  failed  in  at  least  two  material  respects, 
namely,  that  squirehood  although  the  usual  was  not  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  knighthood,  and  that  in  all  the 
attributes  of  knighthood  as  knighthood  a  knight  bachelor 
was  as  fully  and  completely  a  knight  as  a  laiight  banneret. 
If  indeed  We  look  at  the  scale  of  chivalnc  subordination 
from  another  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  be  more  properly 
divisible  into  four  than  into  three  stages,  of  which  two 
may  be  called  provisional  and  two  final.  The  bachelor  and 
the  banneret  were  both  equally  knights,  only  the  one  was 
of  greater  distinction  and  authority  than  the  other.  .In 
like  manner  the  squire  and  the  page  were  both  in  training 
fur  knighthood,  but  the  first  had  advanced  further  in  the 
process  than  the  second.  It  is  true  that  the  squire  was  a 
combatant  while  the  page- was  not,  and  that  many  squires 
voluntarily  served  as  squires 'all  their  lives  owing  to  the 
insufficiency  of  their  fortunes  to  support  the  costs  and 
charges  of  knighthood.  '  But  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a 
chivalrous  education  the  successive  conditions  of  page  and 
squire  were  passed  through  in  boyhood  and  youth,  and  the 
condition  of  knighthood  was  reached  in  early  manhood. 
Every  feudal  court  and  castle  was  in  fact  a  school  of 
chivalry  in  which  the  sons  of  the  sovereign  and  his  vassals, 
or  of.  the  feudatory  and  his  vassals,  together  commonly  with 
those  of  some  of  their  allies  or  friends,  were  reared  in  its 
principles  and  habituated  to  its  customs  and  observances. 
And,  although  princes  and  great  personages  were  rarely 
actually  pages  or  squires,  the  moral  and  physical  discipline 
through  which  they  passed  was  not  in  any  important 
particular  different  from  that  to  which  less  exalted  candi- 
dates for  knighthood  were  subjected.5  The  page,  or,  as  he 
was  more  anciently  and  more  correctly  called,  the  "  valet " 
or  "damoiseau,"  commenced  his  service  and  instruction 
when  he  was  between  seven  and  eight 'years  old,  and  the 
initial  phase  continued  for'seven  or  eight  years  longer. 
He  acted  as  the  constant  personal  attendant  of  both  his 
master  and  mistress.  He  waited  on  them  in  their  hall 
and  accompanied  them  in  the  chase,  served  the  lady  iu 
her  bower  and  followed  the  lord  to  the  camp.6  From 
the  chaplain  and  his  mistress  and  her  damsels  he  learnt 
the  rudiments  of  religion,  of  rectitude,  and  of  love  ;7  from 
his  master  and  his  squires  the  elements  of  military  exercise, 
to  cast  a  spear  or  dart,  to  sustain  a  shield,  and  to  march 
with  the  measured  tread  of  a  soldier ;  and  from  his  master 
and  his  huntsmen  and  falconers   the  "  mysteries  of  the 

4  The  same  analog}'  may  be  drawn  between  bachelors,  masters,  and 
doctors;  barristers,  Serjeants,  and  judges;  or  pursuivants,  heralds,  and 
kings  of  arms. 

5  Sainte  Palaye,  Mlmoires,  vol.  i.  p.  36  ;  Froissart,  blc   iii  chap.  9. 

6  Sainte  Palaye,  Memotres,  part  i. ;  ami  Mills,  History  of  Chivalry, 
vol.  i.  chap.  2. 

7, "  Lc  petit  Jehan  de  Saiutrc"  is  the  great  example  on  this  point, 
especially  the  homily  addressed  to  him  by  La  Dame  des  Belles- 
Cousines.  Therein  she  instructs  him  how  he  ought  to  love  par 
amours.  But  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  that  "  so  pure  was  the  nature  of 
the  flame  which  she  recommended  that  she  maintained  it  to  be  incon- 
sistent even  with  the  seventh  sin  of  chambering  and  wantonness  to 
which  it  might  seem  too  nearly  allied.  The  least  dishonest  thought  or 
action  was,  according  to  her  doctrine,  sufficient  to  forfeit  the  chivalrous 
lover  the  favour  of  his  lady.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  greater  part 
of  her  charges  concerning  incontinence  is  levelled  against  such  as 
haunted  the  receptacles  of  open  vice,  and  that  she  reserved  an  exception 
(of  which  in  the  course  of  the  history  she  made  liberal  use)  in  favbiu 
of  the  intercourse  which  in  all  love,  honour,  and  secrecy  might  taku 
place  when  the  favoured  and  faithful  kuight  had  obtained  by  long  eer> 
vice  the  boon  of  amorous  mercy  from  the  lady  whom  he  loved  par 
amours"  (article  Chivalry  ill  7th  and  8th  editions  of  the  Encyclo^ 
p&dia  Lntanntca).  • 
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woods  and  rivers,"  or  in  other  words  the  rales  and  prac- 
tices of  hunting  and  hawking.  When  he  was  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  he  became  a  Bquire.  But  no  sudden 
or  great  alteration  was  made  in  his  mode  of  life.  He  con- 
tinued to  wait  at  dinner  with  the  pages,  although  in  a 
manner  more  dignified  according  to  the  notions  of  the  age. 
He  not  only  served  but  carved  and  helped  the  dishes, 
t coffered  the  first  or  principal  cup  of  wine  to  his  master 
and  his.  guests,  and  carried  to  them  the  basin,  ewer,  or 
napkin  when  they  washed  their  hands  before  and  after 
meat.  He  assisted  in  clearing  the  hall  for  dancing  or 
minstrelsy,  and  laid  the  tables  for  chess  or  draughts,  and 
he  also  shared  in  the  pastimes  for  which  he  had  made 
preparation.  He  brought  his  master  the  "vin  de  coucher" 
at  night,  and  made  his  early  refection  ready  for  him  in  the 
morning.  But  his  military  exercises  and  athletic  sports 
occupied  an  always  increasing  portion  of  the  day.  He 
accustomed  himself  to  ride  the  "  great  horse,"  to  tilt  at 
the  quintain,  to  wield  the  sword  and  battle-axe,  to  swim 
and  climb,  to  run  and  leap,  and  to  bear  the  weight  and 
'overcome  the  embarrassments  of  armour.  He  inured  him- 
self to  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  voluntarily 
suffered  the  pains  or  inconveniences  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
fatigue,  and  sleeplessness.  It  was  then  too  that  he  chose 
his  "  lady-love,"  whom  he  was  expected  to  regard  with  an 
adoration  at  once  earnest,  respectful,  and  the  more  meri- 
torious if  concealed.  And  when  it  was  considered  that  he 
had  made  sufficient  advancement  in  his  military  accom- 
plishments, he  took  his  sword  to  the  priest,  who  laid  it  on 
the  altar,  blessed  it,  and  returned  it  to  him.1  Afterwards 
he  either  remained  with  his  early  master,  relegating  most 
of  his  domestic  duties  to  his  younger  companions,  or  he 
entered  the  service  of  some  valiant  and  adventurous  lord  or 
knight  of  his  own  selection.  He  now  became  a  "squire 
of  the  body,"  and  truly  an  "armiger"  or  "scutifer,"  for  he 
bore  the  shield  and  armour  of  his  leader  to  the  field,  and, 
what  was  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty  and  hazard,  cased 
and  secured  him  in  his  panoply  of  war  before  assisting 
him  to  mount  his  courser  or  charger.  It  was  his  function 
also  to  display  and  guard  in  battle  the  banner  of  the  baron 
or  banneret  or  the  pennon  of  the  knight  he  served,  to  raise 
him  from  the  ground  if  he  were  unhorsed,  to  supply  him 
with  another  or  his  own  horse  if  his  was  disabled  or  killed, 
to  receive  and  keep  any  prisoners  he  might  take,  to  fight 
by  his  side  if  he  was  unequally  matched,  to  rescue  him  if 
captured,  to  bear  him  to  a  place" of  safety  if  wounded,  and 
to  bury  him  honourably  when  dead.  And  after  he  had 
worthily  and  bravely  borne  himself  for  six  or  seven  years 
as  a  squire,  the  time  came  when  it  was  fitting  that  he 
should  be  made  a  knight. 
Modes  of  Two  modes  of  conferring  knighthood  appear  to  have 
confer-  prevailed  from  a  very  early  period  in  all  countries  where 
rlngh,_  chivalry  was  known.  In  both  of  them  the  essential 
hood.  portion  seems  to  have  been  the  accolade.  But  while  in 
the  one  the  accolade  constituted  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  ceremony,  in  the  other  it  was  surrounded 
with  many  additional  observances.  As  soon  as  we  have 
any  historical  evidence  of  their  separate  and  distinct 
er'stence,  we  discover  them  as  severally  appropriated, 
th„  first  to  time  of  war  and  the  second  to  time  of  peace.2 


1  Sainte  Palaye,  Miourires,  vol.  i.  p.  11  sg.  : — "C'est  peut-Ptre  a 
cette  ceremonie  ot  non  a  cellea  de  la  chevalerie  qu'on  doit  rapporter 
ce  qui  se  lit  dans  nos  historiens  de  la  premiere  et  de  la  eecoude  race 
an  aujet  doa  premieres  nrmea  quo  les  Rois  et  les  Princes  remeltoient 
avec  solemnity  an  jeunes  Princes  leurs  enfans." 

2  There  are  several  obacure  points  as  to  the  relation  of  the  longer  and 
'sHurter  ceremonies,  as  well  as  tho  origin  and  original  relation  of  their 
laeveral  parts.  There  is  nothing  to  show  whence,  came  "dubbing  "  or 
jibe  "acoolnde."  It  soems  certain  that  the  word  "dub"  means  to 
jrtrilcc,  and  the  usage  is  as  old  as  the  knighting  of  Henry  by  William 

the  Conqueror  (supra,  pp.  Ill,  112).     So,  too,  iu  the  empire  u  dul  bod 


In  one  of  the  oldest  records  of  chivalry  quoted  by  Selden, 
under  the  heading  of  "  Comment  on  doit  f  aire  et  creer  ung 
Chivalier,"  it  is  stated  that,  "quant  ung  Escuier  que  a 
longement  voyage  et  este  en  plusiers  faicu  d'armes  ct  que 
a  de  quoy  entretenir  son  estate  et  qu'il  est  de  grant  maison 
et  rich  et  qu'il  se  tronve  en  un  battuile  on  recounter  il  doit 
adviser  le  chiefe  de  l'arme  ou  vaillaut  chivalier.  Alois 
doit  venir  devaut  luy  et  deuiander  'chivalier  au  noui 
de  Dieu  et  de  Sainct  George  dunnez  moy  le  ordre'  ct 
le  dit  chivalier  ou  chiefe  de  guerre  doit  tircr  l'espee  nue 
vers  le  diet  demaundeur  et  doit  dire  en  frappant  trois  fuia 
sur  iceuly  :  '  Je  te  fais  chivalier  au  uoiu  do  Dieu  ct  de  mon 
seigneur  Sainct  George,  pour  la  foy  et  justice  loyalmcnt 
garder  et  l'eglise,  femes,  vesves,  et  orphelins  defender."  3 
But  the  words  of  creation  were  various  as  well  as  the  words 
of  the  exhortation.  Sometimes  the  first  were  "  avaucez 
chevalier  au  nom  de  Dieu,"  or  "aunnm  de  Dieu,  Saint 
Michel,  et  Saint  George  jo  te  fais  chevalier";  and  tho 
second  "soyez  preux,  hardi,  et  loyal,"  "be  a  good  knigiir, 
in  the  name  of  God";  or  "soyez  bon  chevalier,"  or  "be  a 
good  knight,"  merely.  In  this  form  a  number  of  knights 
were  made  before  and  after  almost  every  battle  between 
the  11th  and  the  16th  centuries,  and  its  advantages  on  the 
score  of  both  convenience  and  economy  gradually  led  to 
its  general  adoption  both  in  time  of  peace  and  tiine'of  war. 
On  extraordinary  occasions'lndeed  the  more  elaborate  ritual 
continued  to  be  observed.  But  recourse  was  had  to  it  so 
rarely  that  among  us  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century  it  came  to  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  a  special 
kind  of  knighthood.  When  Segir,  garter  king  of  arms, 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  this  had  been 
accomplished  with  such  completeness  that  he  does  not 
even  mention  that  there  were  two  ways  of  creating  knights 
bachelors.  "  He  that  is  to  be  made  a  knight,"  he  says, 
"  is  striken  by  the  prince  with  a  sword  drawn  upon  his 
back  or  shoulder,  the  prince  saying,  'Soys  Chevalier,'  and 
in  times  past  was  added  '  Saint  George.'  And  when  the 
knight  rises  the  prince  sayeth  'Avencez.1  This  is  the 
manner  of  dubbing  knights  at  this  present,  and  that  term 
'dubbing'  was  the  old  term  in  this  point,  not  'creating.' 
This  sort  of  knights  are  by  the  heralds  called  knights 
bachelors."4  In  our  days  when  a  knight  is  personally 
made  he  kneels  before  the  sovereign,  who  lays  a  sword 
drawn,  ordinarily  the  sword  of  state,  on  either  of  his 
shoulders,  and  says,  "Rise,"  calling  him  by  bis  Christian 
name  with  the  addition  of  "Sir"  before  it.11 

Very  different  were  the  solemnities  which  attended  the 
creation  of  a  .knight  when  the  complete  procedure  was 
observed.  "  The  ceremonies  and  circumstancos  at  the 
giving  this  dignity,"  says  Selden,  "in  the  eldor  time 
were  of  two  kinds  especially,  which  we  may  call  courtly 
atid  sacred.  The  courtly  were  the  feasts  held  at  the 
creation,  giving  of  robes,  arms,  spurs,  and  the  like, 
whence  in  the  stories  of  other  nations  so  in  those  of  ours 
'  armis  militaribus  donare '  or  'cingulo  militari,'  and  such 
more  phrases  are  the  same  with  '  militem  facere  '  or  to 
make  a  knight.     Tho  sacred  were  the  holy  devotions  aud 


knight  is  "  ritter  geschlagen,"  The  "  accolade  "  may  etyroologioilly 
refer  to  the  embrace,  accompanied  by  a  blow  with  tlw  hand,  charac- 
teristic of  the  longer  form  of  knighting.  The  derivation  of  "  adoubor," 
corresponding  to  "dub,"  from  "  adoptare,"  which  is  given  by  Du 
Cange,  and  would  connect  the  ceremony  with  "adoptio  por  anna,"  Ifl 
certainly  inaccurate.  The  investiture  with  arms,  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  longer  form  of  knighting,  and  which  we  have  seeu  to  rest  on 
very  ancient  usage,  may  originally  have  had  a  distinct  mcauing.  Wo 
have  observed  that  Lanfranc  invested  Henry  I.  with  urnis,  while 
William  "dubbed  him  to  rider."  If  there  was  a  difference  in  the 
meaning  of  the  two  ceremonies,  the  difficulty  as  to  the  knighting  of 
Earl  Harold  {supra,  p.  112)  is  at  l"ast  partly  removed. 

8  Tillts  of  Honor,  p.  456;  ft.,  365. 

4  Segar,  Uonor  Civil  and  ZhUtanl,  p.  74. 

'  Nicolxs    British  Orders  of  KnvjhUwixl,  p.  vii. 
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what  else  was  used  in  the  church  at  or' before  the  re- 
ceiving of  the  dignity,  whence  also  'consecrare  militem  ' 
was  to  make  a  knight.  Those  of  the, first  kind  are 
various  in  the  memories  that  preserve  them,  and  yet 
they  were  rarely  or  never  without  the  girding  with  a 
sword  until  in  the  later  ages  wherein  ouly  the  stroke  on 
the  neck  or  shoulder  according  to  the  use  at  this  day  hath 
most  commonly  suppl'ed  it."1  Of  these  "ceremonies  and 
circumstances'"  Selden  gives  several  examples,  especially 
those  of  the  knightiug  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  by  Henry  I., 
of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland  by  Henry  III.  of  England, 
and  of  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwords  Edward  II.)  by 
bis  father  Edward  I:  But  the  leading  authority  on  the 
subject  is  an  ancient  tract  written  in  French,  which  will 
be  found  at  length  either  in  the  original  or  translated  by 
Segar,  Dugdale,  Byshe,  and  Nicolas,  among  other  English 
writers.2  Daniel  explains  his  reasons  for  transcribing  it, 
"tint  a  cause  du  detail  que  de  la  naivete  du  stile  et 
encore  plus  de  la  bisarrerie  des  ceremonies  que  se  faisoient 
pourtant  alors  fort  serieusement,"  while  he  adds  that  these 
ceremonies  were  essentially  identical  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

The  process  of  inauguration  was  commenced  in  the  evening  by 
the  placing  of  the  candidate  under  the  care  of  two  "esquires  of 
honour  grave  ami  well  seen  in  courtship  and  nurture  and  also  in 
the  feats  of  chivalry,"  who  were  to  be  "governors  in  all  things 
lelafing  to  hini."  Under  their  direction,  to  begin  with,  a  barber 
shaved  him  and  cut  his  hair.  He  was  then  conducted  by  them  to 
his  appointed  chamber,  where  a  bath  was  prepared  hung  within  and 
without  with  linen  and  covered  with  rich  cloths,  into  which  after 
they  had  undressed  him  he  entered.  While  he  was  in  the  bath  two 
"ancient  and  grave  knights"  attended  him  "to  inform,  instruct, 
and  counsel  him  touching  the  order  and  feats  of  chivalry,"  and 
when  they  had  fulfilled  their  mission  they  poured  some  of  the  water 
of  the  bath  over  bis  shoulders,  signing  the  left  shoulder  with  the 
cross,  and  retired.3  He  was  then  taken  from  the  bath  and  put 
into  a  plain  bed  without  hangings,  in  which  he  remained  until  his 
body  was  dry,  when  the  two  esquires  put  on  him  a  white  shirt  and 
over  that  "a  robe  of  russet  with  long  sleeves  having  a  hood  thereto 
like  unto  that  of  an  hermit."  Theu  the  "two  ancient  and  grave 
knights"  returned  and  led  him  to  the  chapel,  the  esquires  going 
before  them  "sporting  and  dancing"  witli  "the  minstrels  making 
melody."  And  when  they  had  been  served  with  wines  and  spices 
they  went  away  leaving  only  the  candidate,  the  esquires,  "the 
priest,  the  chandler,  and  the  watch"  who  kept  the  vigil  of  arms 
until  sunrise,  the  candidate  passing  the  night  "bestowing  himself 
in  orisons  and  prayers."  At  daybreak  he  confessed  to  the  priest, 
heard  matins,  and  communicated  in  the  mass,  offering  a  taper  and 
a  piece  of  money  stuck  in  it  as  near  the  lighted  end  as  possible,  the 
first  "  to  the  honour  of  God  "  ami  the  second  "  to  the  honour  of  the 
person  that  makes  him  a  knight."  Afterwards  be  was  taken  back 
to  his  chamber,  end  remained  in  bed  until  the  knights,  esquires, 

1  Selden,  Titles  of  Honor,  p.  639. 

2  Daniel,  Histoire  de  la  Nilice  Francoise,  vol,  i.  pp.  99-104; 
By5he's  Upton,  De  Studio  Mililari,  pp.  21-24  ;  Dugdale,  Warwick- 
shire, voL  ii.  pp.  708-710;  Segar,  Honor  Civiland  Military,  p.  69  sq.; 
and  Nicolas,  Orders  of  Knighthood,  vol.  ii.  (Order  of  the  Bath), 
p.  19  sq.  It  is  given  as  "  the  order  and  manner  of  creating  Knights  of 
the  Bath  in  time  of  peace  according  to  the  custom  of  England,"  and 
corsequently  dates  from  a  period  when  the  full  ceremony  of  ereating 
knights  bachelors  generally  hod  gone  out  of  fashion.  But  as  Ashmole, 
speaking  of  Knights  of  the  Bath,  says,  "  if  the  ceremonies  and  circum- 
stances of  their  creation  be  well  considered,  it  will  appear  that  this  king 
[Henry  IV.]  did  not  institute  but  rather  restore  the  ancient  manner 
of  making  knights,  and  consequently  that  the  Knights  of  the  Bath 
are  in  truth  no  other  than  knights  bachelors,  that  is  to  say,  6uch  as 
are  created  with  those  ceremoDies  wherewith  knights  bachelors  were 
formerly  created "  ,'Ashmole,  Order  of  the  Garter,  p.  15).  It  is 
singular  that  Dugdale  in  his  translation  of  this  ancient  formulary  has 
accidentally  omitted  the  actual  dubbing  or  accolade.  See  also  Selden, 
Titles  of  Honor,  p.  678  ;  and  the  Archmolotjical  Journal,  vol.  v. 
p.  258  sq. 

3  In  another  formulary  in  the  Cotton  MSS.  (Tib.  E.  viii.  f.  72), 
which  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Archeeolor/ical  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  267 
Sf/.,  the  shoulders  of  the  candidate  are  to  be  si^med  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  in  still  another  formulary  among  the  Astley  MSS. 
the  cross  was  to  be  signed  on  the  candidate's  left  shoulder  only  by  the 
senior  of  the  ancient  and  grave  knights  "in  nomine  patris,"  lie.  In 
both,  however,  the  cross  is  to  be  kissed  by  the  officiating  kjught  after 
he  had  signed  it  with  the  water. 


and  minstrels  went  to  him  and  aroused  him.  The  knights  then 
dressed  him  in  distinctive  garments,  and  they  theu  mounted  theii 
horses  and  rode  to  the  hall  where  the  candidate  was  to  receive 
knighthood;  his  future  squire  was  to  ride  before  him  bareheaded! 
bearing  his  sword  by  the  point  in  its  scabbard  with  his  spurs  hang- 
ing from  its  hilt.  And  when  everything  was  prepared  the  prince  01 
subject  who  was  to  knight  him  came  into  the  hall,  ami,  the 
candidate's  sword  and  spurs  having  been  presented  to  him,  lie 
delivered  the  right  spur  to  the  "most  noble  and  genthj "  knight 
present,  and  directed  him  to  fasten  it  on  the  candidate's  right  heel, 
which  he  kneeling  on  one  knee  and  putting  the  candidal-' 
foot  on  bis  knee  accordingly  did,  signing  the  candidate's  knee  with 
tire  cross,  and  in  like  manner  by  another  "noble  and  gentle" 
knight  the  left  spur  was  fastened  to  his  left  heel.  And  then  lie  who 
was  to  create  the  knight  took  the  sword  and  girded  him  with  it, 
and  then  embracing  him  he  lifted  his  right  hand  and  smote  him  on 
tho  neck  or  shoulder,  saying,  "  Be  thou  a  good  knight,"  and  ki.v-cii 
him.  ."When  this  was  done  they  all  went  to  the  chapel  with  much 
music,  and  the  new  knight  laying  his  right  hand  on  the  altar  pro- 
mised to  support  and  defend  the  church,  and  ungirdiiig.liis  sword 
offered  it  on  the  altar.  And  as  he  came  out  from  the  chapel  the 
master  cook  awaited  him  at  the  door  and  claimed  his  spurs  as  hi* 
fee,  and  said,  "  If  you  do  anything  contrary  to  the  order  of  chivalry 
(which  God  forbid),  I  shall  hack  the  spurs  from  your  heels." 

As  may  be  gathered  from  Selden,  Favyn,  La  Colombiers, 
Menestrier,  and  Sainte  Palaye,  there  were  several  differ- 
ences of  detail  in  the  ceremony  at  different  times  and  in 
different  places.  But  in  the  main  it  was  everywhere  the 
same  both  in  its  military  and  its  ecclesiastical  elements. 
In  the  Pond/kale  Jiomumtvi,  the  old  Ortlo  lionuiniis,  and 
the  manual  or  Common  Prayer  Book  in  use  in  England 
before  the  Reformation  forms  for  the  blessing  or  consecra- 
tion of  new  knights  are  included,  and  of  these  the  first  and 
the  last  are  quoted  by  Selden.4  But  the  full  solemnities 
for  conferring  knighthood  seem  to  have  been  so  largely  and 
so  early  superseded  by  the  practice  of  dubbing  or  giving 
the  accolade  alone  that  in  England  it  became  at  last 
restricted  to  such  knights  as  were  made  at  coronations  and 
some  other  occasions  of  state.  And  to  them  the  particular 
name  of  knights  of  the  bath  was  assigned,  while  knights 
made  in  the  ordinary  way  were  called  in  distinction  from 
them  knights  of  the  sword,  as  they  were  also  called  knights 
bachelors  in  distinction  from  knights  banneret.5  It  is 
usually  supposed  that  the  first  creation  of  Knights  of  the 
Bath  under  that  designation  was  at  the  coronation  of 
Henry  IV. ;  and  before  the  Order  of  the  Bath  as  a  com- 
panionship or  capitular  body  was  instituted  the  last 
creation  of  them  was  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II. 
But  all  knights  were  also  knights  of  the  spur  or  "  equites 
aurati,"  because  their  spurs  were  golden  or  gilt, — the  spurs 
of  squires  being  of  silver  or  white  metal, — and  these  became 
their  peculiar  badge  in  popular  estimation  and  proverbial 
speech.  In  the  form  of  their  solemn  inauguration  too,  as 
we  have  noticed,  the  spurs  together  with  the  sword  were 
always  employed  as  the  leading  and  most  characteristic 
ensigns  of  knighthood.0 

With  regard  to  knights  banneret  various  opinions  have 
been  entertained  as  to  both  the  nature  of  their  dignity  and 
the  qualifications  they  were  required  to  possess  for  receiv- 
ing it  at  different  periods  and  in  different  countries.  Ots. 
the  Continent  the  distinction  which  is  commonly  but  in- 
correctly made  by  us  between  the  nobility  and  the  gentry 
has  never  arisen,  and  it  was  unknown  here  while  chivalry 
existed  and  heraldry  was  understood.  Here,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  old  time,  a  nobleman  and  a  gentleman  meant  tho 

•  Titles   of  Honor,  pp.    369    and    648.      See    al-o    p.    367   f'T    •.'-* 
ceremonies  observed  at  the  knighting  of  William,  cunt  i»f   It 
when    he  was    elected    king   of    the    Unmans    in    K?4j*i    aii'l   StMtn'* 
remarks  anil  authorities  with  respect  to  the  disuse  of  the  aucient  form 
of  investiture  with  arms  in  the  empire. 

5  Seidell,  Titles  of  H„,H.r,  p.  678;  Ashniole,  Ottltt  ifjli<'_(i'*rltr- 
p.  15  ;  Favyn,  Theatre  d'Hoaneur.  vol.  ii.  p.  103a. 

6  "  If  we  sum  up  the  principal  ensigns  of  kuighlliomT,  ancient  t*C 
modem,  we  shall  find  they  have  been  or  are  a  hor.e,  g'.l  r  eg,  JueM 
and  lance,  a  belt  and  sword,  gilt  spurs,  anti  «  ^old  ch.'t.a  or  coUfiA"* 
— Ashiucle,  Order  of  the  Garter,  pp.  12.  13. 
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same  thing,  namely,  a  man  who  under  certain  conditions 
of  descent  was  entitled  to  armorial  bearings.  Hence  Du 
Onge  divides  the  mediaeval  nobility  of  France  and 
Spain  into  three  classes  : — first,  barons  or  ricos  hombres  ; 
secondly,  chevaliers  or  caballeros  ;  and  thirdly,  buyers 
or  infanzons  ;  and  to  the  first,  who  with  their  several 
special  titles  constituted  the  greater  nobility  of  either 
country,  he  limits  the  designation  of  banneret  and  the  right 
of  leading  their  followers  to  war  under  a  banner,  otherwise 
a  "drapeau  quarre  "  or  square  flag.1  Selden  mentions  as 
ao  instance  of  "  the  nearness  and  sometimes  community 
of  the  title  of  banneret  and  baron"  the  "bannerherr"  or 
"dominus  vezlllifer"  of  the  empire.  And  he  also  shows 
especially  from  the  parliament  rolls  that  the  term  banneret 
lias  been  occasionally  employed  in  England  as  equivalent 
to  baron,  where,  for  example,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
among  "divers  other  earls  and  barons  there  mentioned  by 
name  'plusiers  autres  barons  et  bannerets  esteants  au  dit 
parlamcnt  asseniblez'"  are  referred  to.2  In  Scotland  even 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  lords  of  parliament  were 
always  created  bannerets  as  well  as  barons  at  their  investi- 
ture, "part  of  the  ceremony  consisting  in  the  display  of  a 
banner,  and  such  '  barones  majores  '  were  thereby  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  having  one  borne  by  a  retainer  before 
them  to  the  field  of  a  quadrilateral  form."3  In  Scotland, 
too,  lords  of  parliament  and  bannerets  were  also  called 
banncrents,  banrents,  or  baronets,  and  in  England  ban- 
neret was  often  corrupted  to  baronet.  "  Even  in  a  patent 
passed  to  Sir  Ralph  Fane,  knight  under  Edward  VI.,  he 
is  called  'baronettu'' 'or  '  bannerettus.'  "  *  In  this  man- 
ner it  is  not  improbable  that  the  title  of  baronet  may  have 
been  suggested  to  the  advisers  of  James  I.  when  the  Order 
of  Baronets  was  originally  created  by  him,  for  it  was  a 
question  whether  the  recipients  of  the  new  dignity  should 
be  designated  by  that  or  some  other  name.5  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  as  previously  used  it  was  merely  a  corrupt 
synonym  for  banneret,  and  not  the  name  of  any  separate 
dignity.  On  the  Continent,  however,  there  are  several  re- 
corded examples  of  bannerets  who  had  an  hereditary  claim 
to  that  honour  and  its  attendant  privileges  on  the  ground 
of  the  nature  of  their  feudal  tenure.6  And  generally,  at 
any  rate  to  commence  with,  it  seems  probable  that  bannerets 
were  in  every  country  merely  the  more  important  class  of 
feudatories,  the  "ricos  hombres"  in  contrast  to  the  knights 
bachelors,  who  in  France  in  the  time  of  St  Louis  were 
known  as  "  pauvres  hommes."  In  England  all  the  barons 
or  greater  nobility  were  entitled  to  bear  banners,  and  there- 
fore Du  Cange's  observations  would  apply  to  them  as  well 
as  to  the  barons  or  greater  nobility  of  France  and  Spain. 
But  it  is  clear  that  from  a  comparatively  early  period  ban- 
nerets whose  claims  were  founded  on  personal  distinction 
rather  than  on  feudal  tenure  gradually  came  to  the  front, 
and  much  the  same  process  of  substitution  appears  to  have 
gone  on  iu  their  case  as  that  which  we  have  marked  in  the 
case  of  simple  knights.  According  to  the  Sallade  and  the 
Division  du  Jfomle,  as  cited  by  Selden,  bannerets  were 
clearly  in  the  begiuning  feudal  tenants  of  a  certain  magni- 
tude and  importance  and  nothing  more,  and  different  forms 
f..  i  their  creation  are  given  in   time  of  peace  and  in  time 

_ '  On  tho  banner  see  Oro.ie,  Military  A  nliquitia,  vol.  ii.  p.  257  ;  and 
Nicolas,  Bnt,sh  Orders  of  Knighthootl,  vuL  i.  p.  mm 

s  Tlllrs  of  llunor,  pp.  356  and  608.  See  also  Hallaro,  Middle 
A./rs,  \c\.  lii.  p.  126  so.,  and  Ktubla,  Ctmsl.  llitl.,  vol.  iii.  p  44m  sr/. 

'  Riddell's  Law  ami  /'radio;  m  Scottish  Peeraats,  p.  578  Also 
Niabet'i  System  of  Heraldry,  vol.  ii.  p.  49  ;  and  Selden'a  Titles  /./ 
/.'  -.",  p.  702.  *  Selden.  Titles  of  Honor,  pp.  608  and  657. 

1  See  "  Project  concernisge  the  conferiugo  of  the  title  of  vuli.cn,'' 
wherein  it  is  said  that  "the  title  of  vidoni  (vicedominus)  wa9sn  ancient 
title  used  iu  tbia  kingdom  of  Eugland  both  before  and  since  the 
Norinin  Compiest  "  [Statu  Pajirrs,  Jaruoi  I  Druer'.i-  Series,  vol.  lxiii. 
p.  150  B,  probable  rtnto  April  1611). 

*  Selden,  Titles  of  Honor,  p.  452  so. 


of  war.7  But  in  the  French  Gesta  Komanorum  the  warlike 
form  alone  is  given,  and  it  is  quoted  by  both  Selden  and 
Du  Cange.  From  the  latter  a  more  modern  version  of  it 
is  given  by  Daniel  as  the  only  one  generally  in  force. 
"  Quand  un  bachelier,"  says  the  ceremonial  in  question,  "a 
grandement  servi  et  suivi  la  guerre  et  que  il  a  terre  assez  et 
qu'il  puisse  avoir  gentilshomnu-s  ses  hommes  et  pour  accorn- 
pigner  sa  banniere  il  peut  licitement  lever  banniere  et  mm 
autrement ;  car  nul  homme  ne  doit  lever  banniere  en  bataille 
s'll  n'a  du  moins  cinquante  hommes  d'armes,  tous  ses 
hommes,  et  les  archicrs  et  les  arbelestriers  qui  y  appartien- 
nent,  et  s'll  les  a,  il  doit  a  la  premiere  bataUle  ou  il  ee 
trouvera  apporter  un  pennon  de  ses  armes  et  doit  venir  au 
connetable  ou  aux  marechaux  ou  a  celui  qui  sera  lieu- 
tenant de  l'ost  pour  le  prince  et  requirir  qu'il  porte  ban- 
niere, et  s'il  lui  octroyent  doit  sommer  les  herauts  pour 
temoignage  et  doivent  couper  la  queue  du  pennon."  8  The 
earliest  contemporary  mention  of  knights  banneret  is  in 
France,  Daniel  says,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  and 
in  England,  Selden  says,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  But 
in  neither  case  is  reference  made  to  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  suggest  that  the  dignity  was  then  regarded 
as  new  or  even  uncommon,  and  it  seems  pretty  certain 
that  its  existence  on  one  side  could  not  have  long  pre- 
ceded its  existence  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
Sir  Alan  Plokenet,  Sir  Ralph  Daubeney,  and  Sir  Philip 
Daubeney  are  entered  as  bannerets  on  the  roll  of  the 
garrison  of  Caermarthen  castle  in  1282,  and  the  roll  of 
Carlaverock  records  the  names  and  arms  of  eighty-five 
bannerets  who  accompanied  Edward  I.  in  his  expedition 
into  Scotland  in  1300.  Selden  quotes  some  and  refers  to 
many  of  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  Edward  II.  in  which 
contracts  with  and  payments  to  bannerets  are  mentioned, 
observing  that  "  under  these  bannerets  divers  knights 
bachelors  and  esquires  usually  served,  and  according  tn 
the  number  of  them  the  bannerets  received  wages."  3 
What  the  exact  contingent  was  which  they  were  expected 
to  supply  to  the  royal  host  is  doubtful.  In  the  authorities 
collected  by  Selden,  Du  Cange,  and  Daniel  it  varies  from 
ten  and  twenty-five  to  fifty  men-at-arms  with  their  attend- 
ants. Grose  seems  to  prefer  the  medium  estimate  of  a 
hundred  mounted  combatants  in  all,  that  number  forming 
a  square  of  ten  in  each  face,  and  being  the  lowest  equi- 
valent of  the  more  modern  squadron.10  But,  however  this 
may  be,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  afterwards 
bannerets  appear  as  the  commanders  of  a  military  force 
raised  by  themselves  and  marshalled  under  their  banners — 
althougk  paid  through  them  by  the  sovereign — who  were 
moreover  always  persons  of  property  and  soldiers  of  dis- 
tinction. At  the  same  time  their  status  and  their  rela- 
tions both  to  the  crown  and  their  followers  were  the  conse- 
quences of  voluntary  contract  not  of  feudal  tenure.  It  is 
from  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  also  that 
the  two  best  descriptions  we  possess  of  the  actual  creation 
of  a  banneret  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  During  Edward 
the  Black  Prince's  expedition  of  13C7  into  Spain,  Sir  John 
Chandos,  one  of  the  founder  Knights  of  the  Garter,  was 
made  a  banneret  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the 
battle  of  Navarrete  was  fought.  When  the  troops  were 
drawn  up  in  order  before  the  action  commenced,  "  Sir  John 
Chandos,"  says  Froissart,  "advanced  in  front  of  the  bat- 
talions with  his  banner  uncased  in  his  hand.  He  presented 
it  to  the  prince,  saying,  '  My  lord,  here  is  my  banner ;  I 
present  it  to  you  that  I  may  display  it  in  whatever  manner 
t>hall  be  most  agreeable  to  you  ;  for,  thanks  to  God,  I  have 

'  Selden,   Titles  tif  Honor,  p.  449  sq. 

9  Du  Cange,   Ihssertation  IX. ;    Selden,  Titles  of  Honor,  p.  452  ; 
Daniel,  Milice  Franchise,  vol.  i.  p.  86. 
•  Selden,  Titles  <f  f/ur.or,  p.  656. 
"  Military  .li.dyuu.ii,  vol.  u,  p   206. 
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now  sufficient  lands  to  enable  me  to  do  so  and  maintain 
the  rank  which  it  ought  to  hold.'  The  prince,  Don  Pedro,  i 
being  present  took  the  banner  in  his  hands,  which  was  ] 
blazoned  with  a  sharp  stake  gules  on  a  field  argent ;  after  j 
having  cut  off  the  tail  to  make  it  square,  he  displayed  it,  | 
and  returning  it  to  him  by  the  handle  said,  '  Sir  John,  I 
return  you  your  banner  ;  God  give  you  strength  and  honour 
to  preserve  it.'  Upon  this  Sir  John  left  the  prince,  went 
back  to  his  men  with  the  banner  in  his  hand,  and  said  to 
them,  '  Gentlemen,  behold  my  banner  and  yours ;  yon 
will  therefore  guard  it  as  it  becomes  you.'  His  companions 
taking  the  banner  replied  with  much  cheerfulness  that  '  if 
it  pleased  God  and  St  George  they  would  defend  it  well 
and  act  worthily  of  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities.'"1 
At  a  later  period  some  distinctioli  appears  to  have  been 
nade  between  bannerets  who  were  created  under  the  royal 
standard,  the  king  himself  being  present  with  his  army  in 
open  war,  and  bannerets  who  were  created  only  by  the 
king's  lieutenants,  as  Sir  John  Chandos  and  Sir  Thomas 
Trivet  were  oreated.  But  no  such  distinction  seems  to 
have  existed  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  XL; 
and,  although  it  was  doubtless  of  more  ancient  origin,  the 
earliest  contemporary  evidence  of  its  existence  is  of  the 
rei^n  of  James  L,  when  bannerets  whether  of  one  or  two 
classes  had  practically  disappeared.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,' 
writing  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  says,  after 
noticing  the  conditions  to  be  observed  in  the  creation  of 
bannerets,  "but  this  order  is  almost  grown  out  of  use  in 
England;"2  and  during  the  controversy  which  arose  be- 
tween the  new  order  of  baronets  and  the  crown  early  in  the 
17th  century  respecting  their  precedence3  it  was  alleged 
without  contradiction  in  an  argument  on  behalf  of  the' 
baronets  before  the  privy  council  that  "  there  are  not 
bannerets  now  in  being,  peradventure  never  Bhall  be."4 
Sir  Ralph  Fane,  Sir  Francis- Bryan,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler 
were  created  bannerets  by  the  Lord  Protector  Somerset 
after  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1547,  and  the  better  opinion 
is  that  this  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  dignity  was 
conferred.  It  has  been  stated  indeed  that  Charles  I. 
created  Sir  John  Smith  a  banneret  after  the  battle  of 
Edgehill  in  1642  for  having  rescued  the  royal  standard 
from  the  enemy.  But  of  this  there  is  no  sufficient  proof. 
It  was  also  supposed  that  George  III.  had  created  several 
naval  officers  bannerets  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, because  he  knighted  them  on  board  ship  under  the 
royal  standard  displayed.5  This,  however,  is  unquestion- 
ably an  error.  Knights  bannerets  were  not  distinguished 
from  knights  bachelors  merely  because  they  were  created 
under  the  standard  or  banner  of  the  sovereign,  but  further 
because  their  own  pennons  were  converted  into  or  exchanged 
for  banners. 

On  the  Continent  the  degree  of  knight  bachelor  disap- 

1  Froissart,  bk.  i.  chap.  241.  The  other  case  is  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Trivet  in  1380  (Froissart,  bk.  li.  chap.  53). 

s  Commonwealth  of  England,  p.  48,  ed.  1640. 

'  By  the  decree  of  1612  on  the  precedence  of  baronets  they  are 
placed  after  the  younger  sons  of  viscounts  and  barons,  who  came  next 
to  "  bannerets  made  by  the  sovereign  in  person  under  the  royal  stand- 
ard displayed  in  an  army  royal  in  open  war,"  and  immediately  before 
"  bannerets  not  made  by  the  sovereign  in  person,"  and  are  still  so 
ranked  in  all  the  "  Tables  of  Precedence "  (see  Selden,  Titles  of 
Honor,  p.  749,  750). 

*  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  James  the  First,  vol.  lxvii.  p.  119. 

6  "  Thursday,  June  24th :  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  confer  the 
honour  of  knights  banneret  on  the  following  flag  officers  and 
commanders  under  the  royal  standard,  who  kneeling  kissed  hands  on 
the  occasion  :  Admirals  Pye  and  Sprye,  Captains  Knight,  Bickerton, 
and  Vernon  "  (Gentleman's  Magazine, -vol.  xliii.  p.  299,  1773).  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas  remarks  on  these  and  the  other  eases  (British  Orders 
of  Knighi\ood,  p.  xliii. ),  and  Sir  William  FiUherbert  published  anony- 
mously a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  A  Short  Inquiry  into  .the  A'ature 
of  the  Titles  conferred  at  Portsmouth,  &c,  which  is  very  scarce,  but 
u  to  be  found  under  the  name  of  "  Fitzherbert  "  in  the  catalogue  of 
Ux  British  Mnsei'tn  Libw— 
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peared  with  the  military  system  which  had  given  rise  to  it.  Existin 
It  is  uow  therefore  peculiar  to  the  United  Kingdom,  where,  onkr» 
although  very  frequently  conferred  by  letters  patent  it  is  yet  jjjjljj) 
the  only  dignity  which  is  still  even  occasionally  created — 
as  every  dignity  was  formerly  created — by  means  of  a  cere- 
mony in  which  the  sovereign  and  the  Bubject  personally  take 
part.     Everywhere  else  dubbing  or  the  accolade  seems  to 
have  become  obsolete,  and  no  other  species  of  knighthood, 
if  knighthood  it  can  be  called,  is  known  except  that  which 
is  dependent  on  admission  to  some  particular  order.     It 
i3  a  commou  error  to  suppose  that  baronets  are  hereditary 
knights.    Baronets  are  not  knights  unless  they  are  knighted 
like  anybody  else ;  and,  so  far  from  being  knights  because 
they  are  baronets,  one  of  the  privileges  granted  to  them 
shortly  after  the  institution  of  their  dignity  wbs  that  they, 
'not  being  knights,  aid  their  successors  and  their  eldest 
sons  and  heirs'  apparent  should,  when  they  attained  their 
majority,  be  entitled  if  they  desired  to  receive  knighthood.4 
It  is  a  maxim  of  the  law  indeed  that,  as  Coke  says,  "  the 
knight  is  by  creation  and  not  by  desceut,"  and,  although  we 
hear  of  such  designations  as  the  "  knight  of  Kerry  "  or  the 
"knight  of  Glin,"  they  are  no  more  than  traditional  nick- 
names, and  do  not  by  any  means  imply  that  the  persona 
to  whom  they  are  applied  are  knights  in  a  legitimate  sense. 
Notwithstanding,  however,    that    simple   knighthood   has 
gone  out  of  use  abroad,  there  are  innumerable  grand  crosses, 
commanders,  and  companions  of  a  formidable  assortment  of 
orders  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,7  from  that  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  of  Spain  and  Austria  to  those  of  St  Charles 
of  Monaco  and  of  King  Kamehameha  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.     But,  with   the  exception  of  the  orders  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  founded  by  Philip  II.,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
in  1429,  and  of  the  Annunciation  founded  by  Charles  III., 
duke  of  Savoy,  in  1518 — now  that  the  orders  of  St  Michael 
founded  by  Louis  XI.  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  founded  by 
Henry  III.  of  France,  in  1469  and  1578,  are  either  extinct 
or  in  abeyance — none  of  the  foreign   military  as  distin- 
guished from  the  religious  orders  of  knighthood  have  any 
actual  historical  connexion  with  chivalry.    The  orderB'of  thd 
Genet  of  France  and  the  Oak  of  Navarre  of  course  are  to 
be  classed  as  mere  fictions  with  the  order  of  the  Round 
Table  of  Britain.     But  the  pretensions  of  almost  every 
other  foreign  order  to  extreme  antiquity,  as  for  example 
of  the  Elephant  and  Danneborg  of  Denmark,  the  White 
Eagle  of  Poland,  or   the   Seraphim    of   Sweden,  if   they 
are  less  obviously  extravagant,  are  not  more  susceptible 
of  verification.     It  has  nearly  always  been  the   practice 
even  in  modern  days  to  represent  the   establishment  as 
the  revival  or  reorganization  of  an  order.     England  has 
seven  orders  ol  knighthood,  the  Garter,  the  Thistle,  St 
Patrick,   the  Bath,  the  Star  of  India,  St  Michael  and  St 
George,  and  the   Indian  Empire;  and,  while  the  first  is 
uudoubtedly  the  oldest  as  well   as   the  most  illustrious 
anywhere  existing,  a  fictitious  antiquity  has  been  claimed 

6  "Sir Henry  Ferrers,  Baronet,  was  indicted  by  the  name  of  Sir  Henry 
Ferrers,  Knight,  for  the  murther  of  one  Stone  whom  one  Nightingale 
feloniously  murthered,  and  that  the  said  Sir  Henry  was  present  aid- 
ing and  abetting,  &c.  Upon  this  indictment  Sir  Henry  Ferrers  being 
arraigned  said  he  never  was  knighted,  which  being  confessed,  the  in- 
dictment was  held  not  to  be  sufficient,  wherefore  he  was  indicted  de 
novo  by  the  name  of  Sir  Henry  Ferrers,  Baronet."  Brydall,  Jus 
Imaginis  apud  Anglos,  or  the  Law  of  England  relating  to  the  Sobilily 
and  Gentry,  p.  50,  London,  1675.  After  the  dispute  between  t*j« 
baronets  and  the  younger  sons  of  viscounts  and  barons  for  pre- 
cedence in  1612,  it  was  declared  by  James  I.,  among  other  con- 
cessions to  them,  that  "his  Majesty  is  pleased  to  knight  the  presont 
baronets  that  are  no  knights,"  and  that  for  the  future  all  baronets  and" 
their  eldest  sons  and  heirs  apparent  should  be  knighted  if  they  pleased' 
to  apply  for  knighthood  when  they  came-  or  were  of  age. — Patent 
Rolls,  10  Jac.  1.,  part  x.  No.  18;  Selden,  Titles  of  Honor,  p.  687. 

7  Louis  XTV  introduced  the  practice  of  dividing  the  members  of  mili- 
tary orders  into  several  degrees  when  he  established  the  order  of  S^ 
Louis-in  1693. 
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and  is  6ven  still  frequently  conceded  to  the  second  and 
fourth,  although  the  third,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  appear 
to  be  as  contentedly  as  they  are  unquestionably  recent. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  "  most  noble "  Order 
of  the  Garter  at  least  was  instituted  in  the  middle  of 
the  14th  century,  when,  to  use  Hallam's  words,  the 
court  of  England  "  was  the  sun  as  it  were  of  that 
system  which  embraced  the  valour  and  nobility  of  the 
Christian  world,"  when  "  chivalry  was  in  its  zenith,  and 
in  all  the  virtues  which  adorned  the  knightly  character 
none  were  so  conspicuous  as  Edward  III.  and  the  Black 
Prince."  But  in  what  particular  year  this  event  occurred 
is  and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  difference  of  opinion. 
All  the  original  records  of  the  order  until  after  1416  have 
perished,  and  consequently  the  question  depends  for  its 
settlement  not  on  direct  testimony  but  on  inference  from 
circumstances.  The  dates  which  have  been  selected  vary 
from  1344  to  1351,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  some  historical 
interest  and  importance  to  determine  so  far  as  it  is  practi- 
cable which  of  them  is  probably  accurate,  since  Dr  Stubbs 
cites  the  fact  of  "  Edward  III.  celebrating  his  great  feast 
on  the  institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  in  the  midst 
of  the  Black  Death"  as  a  "  typical  illustration  "  of  the 
heartlessness  and  want  of  sympathy  between  classes  which 
he  holds  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  age.1  The 
Black  Death  made  its  appearance  on  the  coast  early  in 
August  1348,  reached  the  capital  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber, and  spreading  over  the  country  raged  until  the  end 
of  September  1349.  Hence  Dr  Stubbs  apparently  agrees 
With  Ashmole  (who  based  his  opinion  on  the  preamble  to 
the  two  earliest  but  evidently  not  contemporary  copies  of 
the  statutes)  in  referring  the  institution  of  the  order  and 
the  accompanying  feast  to  St  George's  Day  in  the  April  of 
the  second  of  these  two  years.2  Mr  Longman  thinks  that 
the  order  was  "finally  established"  in  1347,3  Mr  Beltz 
contends  that  it  was  founded  in  1344,  as  Froissart,  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.,  affirms, 
while  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  maintains  that,  although  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Edward  III.  may  have  determined  to 
found  an  order  of  knighthood  in  1344,  when  he  invited 
kuights  of  all  countries  to  jousts  at  Windsor  and  revived 
the  feast  of  the  Round  Table,  of  which  Froissart  speaks, 
yet  "  the  details  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  were  not 
settled  (even  if  the  institution  itself  was  contemplated), 
the  companions  appointed,  nor  the  name  or  ensigns 
tstablished  until  the  latter  part  of  1347  or  early  in 
1348."  4  And,  without  going  fully  into  the  evidence, 
which  may  be  examined  at  length  in  Nicolas  and  Beltz, 
it  is  indisputable  that  in  the  wardrobe  account  from 
September  1347  to  January  1349,  the  21st  and  23d 
Edward  III.,  the  issue  of  certain  habits  with  garters 
and  the  motto  embroidered  on  them  is  marked  for  St 
George's  Day,  that  similar  vestments  for  the  king  and 
others  on  occasions  not  connected  with  the  order  are  re- 
corded as  having  been  delivered  in  1347  at  the  Christmas 
games  at  Guildford  and  the  tournaments  at  Bury,  Windsor, 
Lichfield,  and  Eltham,  that  the  letters  patent  relating  to 
the  preparation  of  the  royal  chapel  of  Windsor  are  dated 
in  August  1348,  and  that  in  the  treasury  accounts  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  there  is  an  entry  in  November  1348  of  the 
gift  by  him  of  "  twenty-four  garters  to  the  knights  of  the 
Soeiety  of  the  Garter."5  But  that  the  order,  although 
from    this   manifestly    already   fully    constituted   in    the 

1  Const.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  p.  623. 

-  Ashmole,  Order  of  the.  Garter,  p.  387  ;  Anstis,  Order  of  the 
Carter,  vol.  i.  p.  92.  Sclden,  iii  tlio  first  edition  of  Titles  of  Honor, 
snvea  1347,  and  in  the  Inst  edition  1844.  Barnes  in  his  Lift  of 
Edward  III.,  and  Beltz  in  his  Memorials,  p.  xxx.,  collect  the  various 
jW"  authorities.  3  Life  of  Sditard  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  298. 

'  Orders  of  Knighthood,  vol.  i.  p.  i:\_\i.  nud  pp.  P— 16 

s  Beltz,  Memorials,  p.  385. 


autumn  of  1348,  was  not  in  existence  before  the  summer 
of  1346  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  holds  on  the  ground  that  nobody 
who  was  not  a  knight  could  under  its  statutes  have  been 
admitted  to  it,  and  that  neither  the  Prince  of  Wales  nor 
several  others  of  the  original  companions  were  knighted 
until  the  middle  of  that  year.  Mr  Beltz,  following  a  sug- 
gestion of  Anstis,  had  endeavoured  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  by  assuming  that  the  Black  Prince  had  been 
knighted  in  his  infancy,  and  that  he  was  made  a  banneret 
at  the  age  of  fifteen.  But,  although  it  was  not  unusual 
for  the  sons  of  sovereigns  and  great  feudatories  to  be 
knighted  when  they  were  children,  and  even  at  their  bap- 
tism, it  is  beyond  question,  as  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  points 
out,  that  in  England  only  commoners  could  be  formally 
created  bannerets.  All  knights  of  or  above  the  rank  of  a 
baron  were  at  once  entitled  to  bear  their  banners  in  the 
field.  And  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  knighted  on  the 
landing  of  Edward  III. 's  expedition  against -France  at  La 
Hogue  in  July  1346  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  seems 
pretty  clear,  however,  that  the  Order  of  the  Garter  was  in- 
stituted and  the  great  feast  celebrated,_not  in  the  midst  of 
the  Black  Death,  but  at  any  rate  some  months  before  its 
ravages  commenced.  Regarding  the  occasion  there  ha3 
been  almost  as  much  controversy  as  regarding  the  date  of 
its  foundation.  The  "  vulgar  and  more  general  story,"  as 
Ashmole  calls  it,  is  that  of  the  countess  of  Salisbury's 
garter.  But  commentators  are  not  at  one  as  to  which 
countess  of  Salisbury  was  the  heroiue  of  the  adventure, 
whether  she  was  Katherine  Montacute  or  Joan  the  Fair 
Maid  of  Kent,  while  Heylyn  rejects  the  legend  as  "a  vain 
and  idle  romance  derogatory  both  to  the  founder  and  the 
order,  first  published  by  Polydor  Vergil,  a  stranger  to  the 
affairs  of  England,  and  by  him  taken  upon  no  better 
ground  than  fama  vulyi,  the  tradition  of  the  common 
people,  too  trilling  a  foundation  for  so  great  a  building," 
and  Anstis  says  that  "  it  is  now  no  more  credited  than 
the  absurd,  ridiculous  relation  of  Micheli  Marquez  that 
this  order,  termed  from  the  Greek  language  Periscelidis 
Ordo,  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  one  Periscelide,  a  true 
fairy  queen,  or  the  whimsical  dream  of  Mr  Joshua  Barnes 
in  his  far-fetched  derivation  of  it  from  the  Cabiri  among 
the  Samotbracians."6  Ashmole,  however,  while  denying 
that  any  such  accident  became  the  principal  cause  of 
creating  the  order,  will  not  altogether  repudiate  the  alle- 
gation that  "  the  king  may  have  picked  up  a  garter  at 
some  solemn  ball  or  festivity,"- — the  queen's  garter,  as  some 
have  said, — while  she  and  not  he  made  use  of  the  memo- 
rable words  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense."  7  Another  legend 
is  that  contained  in  the  preface  to  the  Register  or  Black 
Book  of  the  order,  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
by  what  authority  supported  is  unknown,  that  Richard  I., 
while  his  forces  were  employed  against  Cyprus  and  Acre, 
had  been  inspired  through  the  instrumentality  of  St 
George  with  renewed  courage  and  the  means  of  animating 
his  fatigued  soldiers  by  the  devico  of  tying  about  the  legs 
of  a  chosen  number  of  knights  a  leathern  thong  or  garter, 
to  the  end  that  being  thereby  reminded  of  the  honour  of 
their  enterprise  they  might  bo  encouraged  to  redoubled 
efforts  for  victory.  This  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  Edward  III.  when  he  fixed  on  the  garter  ;is  the 
emblem  of  the  order,  and  it  was  stated  so  to  havo  been  by 
Taylor,  master  of  the  rolls,  in  his  address  to  Francis  I.  of 
France  on  his  investiture  in  l.ri27.8  According  to  Ashmole 
the  true  account  of  the  matter  is  that,  "King  Edward  having 
given  forth  his  own  garter  as  the  signal  for  a  battls  which 
sped  fortunately  (which  with  Du  Chesne  we  cor  ivc  to 
be  that  of  Cressy,  fought  almost  three  years  after  the  setting 

6  Heylyn,  Cbsmograpkis  and  History  of  tlie  Whole  World,  book  i. 
p.  28(3  :  Anstis,  Oilier  of  the  Hurler,  vol.  i.  p.  62. 

7  Ordir  of  the  Garter,  p.  132.  a  Beltz,  Memorials,  p.  xlvi. 
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up  of  the  Round  Tabit  at  Windsor,  rather  than  with  the 
author  of  the  '  Nouveau  Theatre  du  Monde '  that  of 
Poictiers,  which  happened  above  seven  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  order  and  whereat  King  Edward  was  not 
present),  the  victory, we  say,  being  happily  gained,  he  thence 
took  occasiou  to  institute  this  order,  and  gave  the  garter 
(assumed  by  him  for  the  symbol  of  unity  and  society)  pre- 
eminence among  the  ensigns  of  it,  whence  that  select 
number  whom  he  incorporated  into  a  fraternity  are  fre- 
qaen(  'equities  aurea;  periscelidis  '  and  vulgarly 

knithts  of  the  <rarter."  *  Ashrnole  and  Beltz  also  see  in  the 
older  a  reference  to  the  king's  French  claims,  and  remark 
that  the  colour  of  the  garter  is  the  tincture  of  the  field 
of  the  French  arms.  But,  as  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  points 
out, — although  Ashrnole  is  not  open  to  the  correction, — 
this  hypothesis  rests  for  its  plausibility  on  the  assuinp- 
i  ion  that  the  order  was  established  before  the  invasion 
of  France  in  1316.  And  he  further  observes  that  "a  great 
Variety  of  devices  and  mottoes  were  used  by  Edward  III.  ; 
were  chosen  from  the  most  trivial  causes  and  were  of 
an  amorous  rather  than  of  a  military  character.  Nothing," 
Ills,  _"  is  more  likely  than  that  in  a  crowded  assembly  a 
lady  should  accidentally  have  dropped  her  garter;  that  the 
circumstance  should  have  caused  a  smile  in  the  bystanders; 
and  that  on  its  being  taken  up  by  Edward  he  should  have 
reproved  the  levity  of  his  courtiers  by  so  happy  and 
chivalrous  an  exclamation,  placing  the  garter  at  the  same 
time  on  his  own  knee,  as  '  Dishonoured  be  he  who  thinks 
ill  of  it.'  Such  a  circumstance  occurring  at  a  time  of 
general  festivity,  when  devices,  mottoes,  and  conceits  of 
all  kinds  were  adopted  as  ornaments  or  badges  of  the  habits 
worn  at  jousts  and  tjurnamants,  would  naturally  have  been 
commemorated  as  other  royal  expressions  seem  to  have 
been  by  its  conversion  into  a  devico  and  matto  for  the 
dresses  at  an  approaching  hastilude." 2  Moreover,  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas  contends  that  the  order  had  no  loftier 
immediate  origin  than  a  joust  or  tournament.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  king  arid  the  Black  Prince,  and  twenty-four 
knights  divided  into  two  bands  of  twelve  like  the  titters  in 
a  hastilude  —at  the  head  of  the  one  being  the  first,  and  of 
other  the  second  ;  and  to  the  companions  belonging  to 
each,  when  the  order  had  superseded  the  Hound  Tnble  and 
•Sad'  become  a  permanent  institution,  were  assigned  stalls 
>:itlier  on  the  sovereign's  or  the  prince's  side  of  St  George's 
Ohanel.  That  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  is  accurate  in  this  con- 
jecture seems  probable  from  the  selection  which  was  made 
nf  the  "  fonn  ler  knights."  As  Mr  Beltz  observes,  the  fame 
i if  Sir  Bcginald  Cobham,  Sir  Walter  Manny,  and  the  earls 
of  Northampton,  Hereford,  and  Suffolk  was  already  estab- 
lished by  their  warlike  exploits,  and  they  would  certainly 
have  been  among  the  original  companions  had  the  order 
1  Ben  theD  regarded  as  the  reward  of  military  merit  only. 
But,  although  these  eminent  warriors  were  subsequently 
electe  1  as  vacancies  occurred,  their  admission  was  post- 
poned to  that  of  several  very  young  and  in  actual  war- 
fare comparatively  unknown  knights,  whose  claims  to  the 
honour  may  bo  most  rationally  explained  on  the  assumption 
that  they  had  excelled  in  the  particular  feats  of  arms 
which  preceded  the  institution  of  the  order.  The  order 
was  dedicated  to  St  George  of  Cappadocia  and  St  Edward 
the  Confessor,  nnd  its  feast  or  solemn  annual  convention 
was  kept  at  Windsor  on  St  George's  Day,  the  23d  of  April, 
with  little  interruption  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Bht  a  few  years  after  the 
Restoration  the  celebration  was  altogether  discontinued. 
The  original  companionship  had  consisted  of  the  sovereign 
and  twenty-five  knights,  and  no  change  was  made  in  this 
respect  until  1786,  when  the  sons  of  George  IIL  and  his 

1  Order  of  the  OarUr,  p.  183. 

*  Ordert  of  Knighthood,  vol.  i.  p-  lxxxiii. 


successors  were  made  eligible  notwithstanding  that  the 
chapter  might  be  complete.  In  1805  another  alteration 
was  effected  by  the  provision  that  the  lineal  descendants 
of  George  II.  should  be  eligible  in  the  same  manner, 
except  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  time  being,  who  was 
declared  to  be  "  a  constituent  part  of  the  original  institu- 
tion"; and  again  in  1S31  it  was  further  ordained  that  the 
privilege  accorded  to  the  lineal  descendants  of  George  II. 
should  extend  to  the  lineal  descendants  of  George  I.  The 
power  of  niakiug  and  modifying  the  statutes  of  the  order 
as  exemplified  in  these  innovations  had  from  the  begin- 
ning belonged  to  the  whole  fraternity,  and  it  was  only  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  it  was  surrendered  to  the 
sovereign.  But  the  knights  still  continued  at  any  rate 
formally  to  elect  their  companions,  an3  the  gorgeous  and 
elaborate  ceremonies  of  installation  were  still  regarded  as 
requisite  to  the  full  reception  of  knights  elect.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  however,  both  chapters 
and  installations  became  more  and  more  occasional,  and  it 
is  now  the  established  custom  for  the  sovereign  altogether 
to  dispense  with  them.  Although,  as  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
observes,  nothing  is  now  known  of  the  form  of  admitting 
ladies  into  the  order,  the  description  applied  to  them  in 
the  records  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  leaves  no 
doubt  that  they  were  regularly  received  into  it.  The 
queen  consort,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  knights,  and 
some  other  women  of  exalted  position,  were  designated 
"Dames  de  la  Fraternite  de  St  George,"  and  entries  of 
the  delivery  of  robes  and  garters  to  them  are  found  at 
intervals  iu  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  from  the  50th  Edward 
III.  (1376)  to  the  10th  of  Henry  VII.  (1495),  the  first  being 
Isabel,  countess  of  Bedford,  the  daughter  of  the  one  king, 
and  the  last  being  Margaret  and  Elizabeth,  the  daughters 
of  the  other  king.  The  effigies  of  Margaret  Byron,  wife  of 
Sir  Robert  Harcourt,  K.G.,  at  Stanton  Harcourt,  and  of 
Alice  Chaucer,  wife  of  William  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
K.G.,  at  Ewelme,  which  date  from  the  reigns  of  Henry  VL 
and  Edward  IV.,  have  garters  on  their  left  arms.  '  At  a 
chapter  in  1637  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  practice 
of  issuing  the  ensigns  of  the  order  to  ladies.  Sir  James 
Palmer,  acting  as  deputy  for  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  order,  moved  the  sovereign  that  the  wives  of 
the  knights  companions  might  have  the  privilege  of  wearing 
"a  garter  of  the  order  about  their  arms  and  an  upper  robe 
at  festival  times,  according  to  ancient  usage."  The  matter 
was  referred  by  Charles  I,  to  the  queen,  and  another  chapter 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  into  final  con- 
sideration. But  owing  to  the  civil  war  nothing  further 
was  done  in  the  matter.  At  present  the  officers  of  the 
order  are  five — the  prelate,  chancellor,  register,  king  of 
arms,  and  usher — the  first,  third,  and  fifth  having  been 
attached  to  it  from  the  commencement,  while  the  fourth 
was  added  by  Henry  V.  and  the  second  by  Edward  IV. 
The  prelate  has  always  been  the  bishop  of  Winchester ; 
the  chancellor  was  formerly  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  but 
is  now  the  bishop  of  Oxford ;  the  registership  and  the 
deanery  of  Windsor  have  been  united  since  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  ;  the  king  of  arms,  whose  duties  were  in  the 
begirning  discharged  by  Windsor  herald  is  garter  principal 
king  of  arms  ;  and  the  usher  is  the  gentleman  usher  of  the 
Black  Rod. 

The  other  orders  of  knighthood  subsisting  in  the  British  2r!?5rh 
empire  must  be  spoken  of  more  briefly.  The  "most  ancient"  orders. 
Order  of  the  Thistle  was  founded  by  James  II.  in  1687, 
and  dedicated  to  St  Andrew.  It  consisted  of  the  sovereign 
and  eight  knights  companions,  and  fell  into  abeyance  at 
the  Revolution  of  1688.  In  1703  it  was  revived  by  Queen 
Anne,  when  it  was  ordained  to  consist  of  the  sovereign  and 
twelve  knights  companions,  the  number  being  increased  to 
sixteen  by  statute  In  1827.     The  "most  illustrious"  Order 
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of  St  Patrick  was  instituted  by  George  III.  in  1788,  to 
consist  of  the  sovereign,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  as 
grand  master,  and  fifteen  knights  companions,  enlarged  to 
twenty-two  in  1833.  The  "most  honourable"  Order  of 
the  Bath  was  established  by  George  I.  in  1725,  to  consist 
of  the  sovereign,  a  grand  master,  and  thirty-six  knights 
companions.  This  was  a  pretended  revival  of  an  order 
supposed  to  have  been  created  by  Henry  IV.  at  his 
corouation  in  1399.  But,  as  we  have  before  shown,  no 
such  order  existed.  Knights  of  the  Bath,  although  they 
were  allowed  precedence  before  knights  bachelors,  were 
merely  kuights  bachelors  who  were  knighted  with  more 
elaborate  ceremonies  than  others  and  on  certain  great 
occasions.  After  the  so-called  revival  the  grand  mastership 
merged  in  the  crown  on  the  death  of  John,  duke  of  Mon- 
tagu, the  first  tenant  of  the  office  in  1749,  and  in  1815  and 
again  in  1817  the  constitution  of  the  order  was  remodelled. 
Exclusive  of  the  sovereign,  royal  princes,  and  distinguished 
foreigners,  it  is  limited  to  fifty  military  and  twenty-five  civil 
kuights  grand  crosses,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  mili- 
tary and  eighty  civil  knights  commanders,  and  six  hundred 
and  ninety  military  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  civil  com- 
panions. The  "  most  distinguished  "  Order  of  St  Michael 
and  St  George  was  founded  by  the  prince  regent,  after- 
wards George  IV.,  in  1818,  in  commemoration  of  the  British 
protectorate  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  "  for  natives  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  of  the  island  of  Malta  and  its  depend- 
encies, and  for  such  other  subjects  of  his  majesty  as 
may  hold  high  and  confidential  situations  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean." By  statute  of  1832  the  lord  high  commissioner 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  was  to  be  the  grand  master,  and 
the  order  was  directed  to  consist  of  fifteen  knights  grand 
crosses,  twenty  knights  commanders,  and  twenty-five 
cavaliers  or  companions.  After  the  repudiation  of  the 
British  protectorate  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  order  wa6 
placed  on  a  new  basis,  and  by  letters  patent  of  1868  and 
1877  it  was  extended  and  provided  for  such  of  "the 
natural  born  subjects  of  the  crown  of  the  United  Kingdom 
as  may  have  held  or  shall  hold  high  and  confidential  offices 
within  her  Majesty's  colonial  possessions,  and  in  reward  for 
services  rendered  to  the  crown  in  relation  to  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  empire."  It  is  now  limited  to  fifty  knights 
grand  crosses,  of  whom  the  first  or  principal  is  grand 
master,  exclusive  of  extra  and  honorary  members,  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  knights  companions,  and  two  hundred 
and  sixty  companions.  It  ranks  between  the  "most 
exalted  "  Order  of  the  Star  of  India  and  the  Order  of  the 
Indian  Empire,  of  both  of  which  the  viceroy  of  India  for 
the  time  being  is  ex  officio  grand  master.  Of  these  the 
first  was  instituted  in  18G1  and  enlarged  in  1876,  and 
the  second  was  established  in  1878  in  commemoration  of 
the  Queen's  assumption  of  the  imperial  style  and  title  of 
the  empress  of  India.  Of  the  Star  of  India  there  may 
be  thirty  knights  grand  commanders,  seventy-two  knights 
commanders,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  companions, 
while  of  the  Indian  Empire  there  may  be  an  unlimited 
number  of  companions,  among  whom  the  councillors  of  her 
majesty  for  her  Indian  empire  are  included  by  virtue  of 
their  office  and  for  life. 
Persons  It  has  been  the  general  opinion,  as  expressed  by  Sainte 
em-  Palaye  and  Mills,  that  formerly  all  knights  were  qualified 
tolonfcr t0  cor|fer  knighthood.1  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
knight-  the  privilege  was  thus  indiscriminately  enjoyed  even  in  tho 
hood.  earlier  days  of  chivalry.  It  is  true  that  as  much  might  be 
inferred  from  the  testimony  of  the  romance  writers ; 
historical  evidence,  however,  tends  to  limit  the  proposition, 
and  the  sounder  conclusion  pppears  to  be,  as  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  Bays,  that  the  right  was  always  restricted  in  opora- 

1  Memoires,    vol.    i.    p.    67,   vol.  i.  p.  92*  History  of  ^'uauirj. ; 
Gibhon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  vii.  p.  200. 


tion  to  sovereigu  princes,  to  those  acting  under  their 
authority  or  sanction,  aud  to  a  few  other  personages  of 
exalted  rank  and  station.2  In  several  of  the  writs  for  dis- 
traint of  knighthood  from  Henry  III.  to  Edward  III  s 
distinction  is  drawn  between  those  who  are  to  be  knighted 
by  the  king  himself  or  by  the  sheriffs  of  counties  respect- 
ively, and  we  have  seen  that,  bishops  and  abbots  could 
make  knights  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.3  At  all 
periods  the  cummauders  of  the  royal  armies  had  the 
power  of  conferring  knighthood  ;  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  it  was  exercised  among  others  by  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  in  1583,  and  Robert,  earl  of  Essex,  in  1595,  while 
under  James  I.  an  ordinance  of  1622,  confirmed  by  a 
proclamation  of  1623,  for  the  registration  of  knights  in 
the  college  of  arms,  is  rendered  applicable  to  all  who 
should  receive  knighthood  from  either  the  king  or  any  of 
his  lieutenants.4  Many  sovereigns,  too,  both  of  England 
and  of  France,  have  been  kniglited  after  their  accession 
to  the  throne  by  their  own  subjects,  as,  for  instance, 
Edward  III.  by  Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster,  Edward  VL  by 
the  Lord  Protector  Somerset,  Louis  IX.  by  Philip,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  Francis  I.  by  the  Chevalier  Bayard.  But 
when  in  1543  Henry  VIII.  appointed  Sir  John  Wallop 
to  be  captain  of  Guisnes,  it  was  consideied  necessary  that 
he  should  be  authorized  in  express  terms  to  confer  knight- 
hood, which  was  also  done  by  Edward  VI.  in  his  own  case 
when  he  received  knighthood  from  the  duke  of  Somerset.5 
In  like  manner  Henry,  earl  of  Arundel,  under  special 
commission  from  the  queen,  created  the  Knights  of  tbs 
Bath  and  other  knights  at  the  coronation  of  Elizabeth  in 
1559,  and  in  the  patent  from  James  IL  nominating 
Christopher,  duke  of  Albemarle,  governor  of  Jamaica  in 
1686  he  is  empowered  to  confer  knighthood  ou  auy 
persons  "  not  exceeding  six  in  number  within  the  said 
island  whom  he  may  think  deserving  of  the  same  in  the 
king's  service."  6  But  at  present  the  only  subject  to  whom 
the  right  of  conferring  knighthood  belongs  is  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  to  him  it  belongs  merely  bj  loug 
usage  aud  established  custom.  It  was  called  in  question 
in  1821  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  on  the  occasion  of 
Earl  Talbot  knighting  Sir  John  Phillimore,  a  captain  in 
the  navy,  and  the  point,  having  been  submitted  to  tho  law 
officers  of  the  crown  in  England  and  Ireland,  was  the 
subject  of  contradictory  opinions  from  them.  In  1823, 
however,  it  was  referred  by  order  in  council  to  the  Euglish 
judges,  who  unanimously  reported  in  favour  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland's  claims.7  But,  by  whomsoever  con- 
ferred, knighthood  at  one  time  endowed  the  recipient  with 
the  same  status  and  attributes  in  every  country  wherein 
chivalry  was  recognized.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a 
common  practice  for  sovereigns  and  princes  to  dub  each 
o.her  knights  much  as  they  were  afterwards,  and  are  now, 
in  the  habit  of  exchanging  the  stars  and  ribands  of  their 
orders.  Henry  II.  was  knighted  by  his  great-uncle  Daviri 
I.  of  Scotland,  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland  by  Henry  III., 
Edward  I.  when  he  was  prince  by  Alphonso  X.  of  Castile, 
and  Ferdinand  of  Portugal  by  Edmund  of  Langley,  earl  of 
Cambridge.8  And,  long  after  the  military  importance  of 
knighthood  had  practically  disappeared,  what  maybe  called 
its  cosmopolitan  character  was  maintained.  Writing  in 
the  17th  century,  Mr  Justice  Doddridge  lays  it  down  as  a 
principle  of  law  in  which  he  is  supported  by  all  the  older 

a  Orders  of  Knighthood,  vol.  i.  p.  xi 

'Seld.-n,  Titles  of  Honor,  p.  638. 

4  Earleian  MS.  6063  ;  Hartf-ave  MS.  325. 

•  Patent  Rolls,  35th  Hen.  VIII.,  part  xvi.,  No.  24  :  Burnet.  Hist, 
of  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 

1  liviner,  Fo-dcra,  vol.  xv.  p.  497  ;  Patent  Rolls,  4th  Jac.  II.,  pari 
v.,  No\  20. 
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authorities  that  "  the  highest  and  the  lowest  dignities  are 
nniversal,  for  if  the  king  of  a  foreign  nation  come  into 
England  by  leave  of  the  king  of  this  realm  (as  it  ought  to 
be),  in  this  case  he  shall  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  name  of  a 
king,  so  shall  he  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  name  of  a  knight 
wheresoever  he  received  that  degree  of  dignity,  but  other- 
wise it  is  as  of  a  duke,  marquess,  earl,  or  other  title  of 
honour  given  by  any  foreign  king."1  The  well-known 
story  told  by  Camden  about  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Sir 
Thomas  Arundel  afterwards  Lord  Arundel  of  Warduur, 
and  her  disinclination  that  "her  »heep  should  bear  a 
stranger's  mark,"  and  "dance  after  the  whistle  of  every 
foreigner,"  had  reference  to  a  countship  of  the  empire,  and 
not  to  knighthood  or  an  order  of  chivalry.  Even  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century  indeed  any  knight  duly  dubbed 
abroad  was  fully  accepted  as  a  knight  in  England.  Hence 
when  in  1792,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  Sweden, 
George  III.  invested  Sir  Sidney  Smith  with  the  grand  cross 
and  collar  of  the  Swedish  Order  of  the  Sword,  it  was  ex- 
pressly announced  that  he  "  was  not  knighted  on  this 
occasion,  that  ceremony  having  been  performed  by  his 
late  Swedish  majesty."2  By  certain  regulations,  however, 
made  in  1823,  and  repeated  and  enlarged  in  1855,  not 
ouly  is  it  provided  that  the  sovereign's  permissiou  by  royal 
warrant  shall  be  necessary  for  the  reception  by  a  British 
subject  of  any  foreign  order  of  knighthood,  but  further 
that  such  permission  shall  not  authorize  "  the  assumption 
of  any  style,  appellation,  rank,  precedence,  or  privilege 
appertaining  to  a  knight  bachelor  of  the  United  Kingdom." 
Moreover,  no  permission  of  the  kind  will  be  granted 
"  unless  the  foreign  order  shall  have  been  conferred  in 
consequence  of  active  and  distinguished  service  before  the 
enemy  either  at  sea  or  in  the  field,"  or  unless  the  person 
receiving  it  shall  have  been  "  actually  and  entirely  "  em- 
ployed beyond  the  British  dominions  "  in  the  service  of  the 
forsign  sovereign  by  whom  the  order  is  conferred."  3 
^ecrftJa-  iuce  knighthood  was  accorded  either  by  actual  iuvesti- 
**"'■  tine  or  its  equivalent,  a  counter  process  of  degradation  was 
regarded  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  anybody 
who  had  once  received  it  of  the  rank  and  condition  it  in.- 
plied.  And  in  this  respect  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
order  of  chivalry  was  designedly  assimilated  to  the  order  of 
priesthood.4  Hence,  as  Selden  points  out,  "as  by  the  canon 
laws  the  ceremony  of  degradation  from  any  degree  of  any 
order  is  by  the  solemn  taking  away  those  things  from  the 
clerk  wherewith  he  wa3  so  invested  at  his  taking  the  order 
from  which  he  is  to  be  degraded,  so  the  ceremonies  of  degra- 
dation of  a  knight  were  in  ancient  times  such  as  that  the 
sword  with  which  he  was  girt  at  his  knighting  and  the 
spurs  that  were  put  on  him  were  to  be  publicly  taken  off 
from  him,  and  some  other  solemnities  were  sometimes  in 
it"5  The  cases  in  which  a  knight  has  been  formally  de- 
graded, in  England  are  exceedingly  few,  so  few  indeed  that 
two  only  are  mentioned  by  Segar,  writing  in  1602,  and 
Dillaway  says  that  only  three  were  on  record  in  the  College 
of  Arms  when  he  wrote  in  1793.  But  in  illustration  of 
th  statement  of  Coke  that  "  when  a  knight  is  degraded 
of  his  punishments  is  'quod  clypeus  suu9  gentilicius 
.•rsus  erit,'  and  how  his  arms  be  reversed  that  he  beareth 
none,"  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  states  that  in  an  illuminated 
c  y  of  Matthew  Paris's  Historia  Major,  among  the  royal 
:uscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  representa- 
ti  .i  of  Sir  William  de  Marisco,  who  was  convicted  of 
tr   ison  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  with  his  sword  and 

1  Lam  of  Nobility,  p.  129.  2  London  Gazette,  May  19,  1792. 

3  London  Gazette,  December  6,  1823,  and  May  15,  1855. 
On  the  Continent  very  elaborate  ceremonies,  partly  heraldic  and 
p      'y  religions,  were  observed  in  the  degradation  of  a  knight,  which 
ai     tescrihed  by  Sainte  Palaye,  Memsires,  vol.  i.  p.  316  sq.,  and  after 
Vi  i  by  Mills,  History  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  p.  60  sq. 
TiMa  of  Honor,  p.  653. 


the  staff  of  his  banner  broken  and  his  shield  hewn 
asunder.6  With  this  exception,  however,  the  earliest  known 
example  of  degradation  from  knighthood  is  that  of  Sir 
Andrew  Harclay,  who  was  created  earl  of  Carlisle  by 
Edward  II.,  and  was  attainted  of  high  treason  in  the 
year  following  his  creation.  He  was  tried  and  condemned 
at  Carlisle  in  1323  by  special  commission  under  Edmund 
of  Woodstock,  earl  of  Kent,  the  king's  half-brother.  A 
part  of  his  sentence,  as  preserved  in  the  record,  was  in 
the  following  words:  "que  vous  soietz  degrade,  que  vous 
perdetz  noun  de  count  pur  vous  et  pur  vous  heirs  a  touts 
jours  que  vous  soietz  deceynt  del  esp6e  que  vous  esporeuns 
d'orrees  soieut  coupez  de  talouns,"  which  having  been  done, 
according  to  Holingshed,  Sir  Anthony  Lucy,  the  sheriff  of 
Cumberland,  said  to  him,  '•  Andrew,  thou  art  no  knight, 
but  thou  art  a  knave,"  when  judgment  for  treason  was 
pronounced  on  him,  and  he  was  immediately  beheaded.7 
'  The  next  case  was  that  of  Sir  Ralph  Grey,  which  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  He  was  tried  and  convicted 
of  treason,  before  John  Tiptoft,  earl  of  Worcester,  constable 
of  England  in  1468,  but  the  sentence  as  preserved  by 
Stowe  seems  to  indicate  that  the  ceremonies  of  degrada 
tion  were  to  be  remitted.8  The  last  case  was  that  of  Sir 
Francis  Michell  in  1621,  whose  spurs  were  hacked  from  his 
heels,  his  sword  belt  cut,  and  his  sword  broken  over  his  head 
by  the  heralds  in  Westminster  Hall.9  The  ceremony  of  de- 
grading a  knight  who  is  a  companion  of  an  order  which 
as  a  capitular  body  has  a  chapel  assigned  to  it  applies  to 
his  achievements  therein  displayed  more  markedly  than 
to  him  in  person.  On  the  degradation  of  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  indeed,  a  deputation  of  the  companions  are 
(Ashmole  says)  to  go  to  him,  attended  by  Gaiter  king  of 
arms,  who  "  in  a  solemn  manner  first  takes  from  him 
his  George  and  riband  and  then  his  gaiter."  I0  But  the 
principal  observances  are  that  his  banner,  helm,  and 
armorial  plate  are  torn  down  from  above  and  from  off  his 
stall  by  the  officers  of  arms,  and  are  by  them  spurned  or 
kicked  out  of  the  building.11  From  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  William  Lord  Paget,  who  was  subsequently  rein- 
stated, was  degraded  in  1552,  "chiefly,"  according  to  the 
diary  of  Edward  VI.,  "  because  he  was  no  gentleman  of 
blood  neither  of  father's  side  or  mother's  side."  12  The 
!  degradation  in  due  form  of  James,  duke  of  Monmouth,  and 
|  of  James,  duke  of  Ormond,  for  treason  occurred  severally 
in  1685  and  1716  Thomas  Lord  Cochrane  and  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  were  similarly  degraded  from  the  Order  of  the  Bath 
in  1814  and  1816.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  knights 
retained  their  knighthood,  although  they  were  expelled 
from  the  orders  to  which  they  had  belonged. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  age  of  chivalry  properly  so  called  Decline, 
may  be  said  to  have  extended  from  the  beginning  of  the  of 
crusades  to  the  end  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.     Within  the  c£>»u7 
limits  of  that  period,  which  comprised  about  four  hundred 
years,  all  that  was  peculiarly  characteristic  of  it  arose,  at- 
tained to  maturity,  and  fell  into  decay.     It  is  true  that 
some'  of  its  spirit  and  many  of  its  external  forms  lingered 
on  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  16th  century.     But 
the  chivalry  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  bore  much  the 
same  relation  to  the  chivalry  of   Edward  III.   and  the 
Black  Prince  that  the  romance  of  Don  Quixote  bears  to 
the   romance  of   Amadis  de  Gaul.      As  a  practical  mili 
tary  system  chivalry  was  entirely  at  an  end.      The  revolu-. 

6  Nicolas,  British  Orders  of  Knighthood,  p.  xxviii, 
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don  in  the  mode  of  warfare  which  had  commenced  under 
Edward  III.  was  completed  under  Henry  VIII.,  and  it 
Was  on  their  infantry  and  artillery  rather  than  on  their 
cavalry  that  commanders  had  come  principally  to  rely. 
Knights  still  disported  themselves  in  tho  lists  as  bravely 
and  gallantly  as  of  old,  but  neither  their  arms  nor  their 
armour  availed  thein  aught  against  the  cannon  and  muskets 
they  were  compelled  to  encounter  in  the  held.  And  even 
in  the  way  of  pageantry  and  martial  exercise  chivalry  v. as 
not  destined  to.  be  of  long< continuance.  In  England  tilts 
and  tourneys,  in  which  her  father  had  so  natch  excelled, 
were  patronized  to  the  last  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  were 
even  occasionally  held  until  after  the  death  of  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales.  But  on  the  Continent  the  Cointe  do 
Montgomerie's  lance  proved  as  fatal  to  them  as  it  did  to 
the  French  king  Henry  at  Paris.  By  that  time,  however, 
chivalry  had  ceased  to  .exist  as  a  social  institution  as  well 
■as  a  military  regime.  Its  standard  of  conduct,  the  code  of 
honour,  indeed  remained  as  it  in  some  measure  still  remains, 
Its  the  test  of  propriety  and  the  guide  of  manners  in  tho  higher 

merit'  ranks  of  society  all  over  Europe.  But  the  order  of 
J",  .  knighthood  as  an  order  formally  and  particularly  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  "God  and  the  Ladies,"' — "I  blush,"  S'iys 
Gibbon,  "  to  unite  such  discordant  names," — and  bound 
by  solemn  and  express  engagements  to  vindicate  justice,  to 
avenge  wrong,  and  to  defend  the  weak,  the  unprotected, 
and  the  oppressed,  had  disappeared.  It  was  under  this 
shape,  however,  that  chivalry  manifested  itself  during  the 
earlier  and  more  vigorous  stages  of  its  development,  and 
played  its  part  among  the  chief  and  certainly  among  the 
most  remarkable  of  those  influences  which  moulded  the 
form  and  directed  the  course  of  Western  civilization  in 
mediaeval  times.  The  common  offspring  of  feudalism  and 
the  church,  it  derived  its  resources  and  its  sanctions 
(from  each  of  its  parents  in  turn,  and  stood  forth  as 
at  once  the  spiritual  representative  of  the  one  and  the 
temporal  representative  of  the  other.  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  inherent  vices  and  defects,  it  is  at  any  rate  indis- 
putable that  it  embodied  some  of  the  noblest  sentiments 
,and  engendered  many  of  the  worthiest  actions  of.  contem- 
porary mankind.  It  animated  poetry  and  artj  it  created 
romance  and  heraldry ;  it  determined  individual  ethics, 
modified  the  policy  of  states,  and  generally  inspired  the 
energies  while  it  controlled  the  destinies  of  all  those  na- 
tions, especially  England  and  France,  which  were  then  as 
they  now  are  the  most  enlightened  as  well  as  the  most 
powerful  in  the  world.  Under  ecclesiastical  teaching  war 
came  to  be  regarded  from  a  judicial  standpoint  as,  to  use 
the  words  of  Bacon,  "the  highest  trial  of  right  when  princes 
and  states  that  acknowledge  no  superior  on  earth  shall  put 
themselves  upon  the  justice  of  God  for  the  deciding  »of 
their  controversies  by  such  success  as  it  please  Him  to  give 
on  either  side."  1  Battles  were  commenced  with  religious 
celebrations,  and  armies  esteemed  themselves  happy  if  they 
marched  beneath  a  consecrated  standard.  Even  in  tho 
field  and  while  engaged  in  mortal  conflict  Christian  knights 
acknowledged  the  duties  and  courtesies  of  their  order. 
And  if  they  were  taken  prisoner  they  could  count  on  con- 
sideration from  their  captors,  and  on  their  freedom  when 
they  paid  their  stipulated  ransom.  Moreover,  when  they 
took  prisoners  they  knew  that  they  could  safely  release 
them  on  parole  to  raise  their  ransom,  and  that  they  would 
return  to  captivity  if  their  ransom  could  not  be  raised.2 
It  is  indeed  from  tho  customs  of  chivalry  that  the  best 
and  most  humane  portions  of  the  laws  of  war  in  so  far>as 
actual  combatants  are  concerned  have  their  origin.     But 

1  "Observations  on  a  Libel,"  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  384. 
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war,  although  it  was  the  principal,  was  not  tho  exclusive 
or  the  continuous  occupation  of  mediaeval  kni"hthood. 
When  not  in  the  camp  the  home  of  tho  knight  was  in  tho 
court  or  the  castle,  and  it  was  there  that  his  prowess  in 
the  past  campaign  or  present  tournament  was  rewarded, 
often  it  might  be  rather  generously  than  discreetly  by  tho 
ladies  in  whoso  cause  he  was  partly  enrolled.  Hence 
although  at  no  period  were  women  hcJ.l  in  greater  outward 
respect  by  men,  it  is  probable  that  at  no  period  did  nu.ro 
liccnco  in  the  association  of  the  sexes  prevail;  and  it  is  a 
strange  comment  on  the  rummers  of  the  times  that  the  single 
word  "gallantry"  should  have  grown  to  signify  both  bravery 
and  illicit  love.-1  .But,  if  chastity  was  not  among  the  car- 
dinal virtues  of  chivalry,  the  catalogue  of  thorn  included 
valour,  loyalty,  courtesy,  and  munificence  ;  and,  had  they 
been  practised  with  the  zeal  with  which  they  were  inculcated, 
r  they  would  have  gone  far  towards  redeeming  the  dissoluteness 
[  of  private  manners  with  which  they  were  connect  cd.  Valour 
was  of  course  the  primary  qualification  of  a  knight,  and  the 
imputationof  cowardice  the  most  damaging  that  could  be  cast 
upon  him.  But  loyalty,  which  implied  the  strictest  fidelity 
to  all  his  engagements  to  his  sovereign  or  lord,  his  "lady- 
love," and  his  friends  and  foes  alike,  was  only  second  to  it 
in  importance.  Next  came  courtesy,  which  meant  not  only 
ceremonious  politeness  but  also  spontaneous  modesty  of 
carriage,  self-denial,  and  careful  respect  for  the  feelings  of 
others.  And  last  came  munificence,  a"  disdain  for  money, 
readiness  to  relieve  want  and  reward  services  hospitality, 
ami  liberality  in  all  things.  In  a  celebrated  passage 
Burko  describes  chivalry  as  "the  unboiight  grace  of  life, 
the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sen- 
timent and  heroic  enterprise."  "  Never  never  more,"  he 
says,  "  shall  we  behold  that  generous  loyalty  to  rank  and 
sex,  that  proud  submission,  that  dignified  obedience,  that 
'  subordination  of  the  heart  which  kept  alive  even  in  ser. 
I  vitudo  itself  tho  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom;"  and, 
he  adds,  "that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of 
honour  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired 
j  courage  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  what- 
I  ever  it  touched,  and  under  which  vice  it-elf  lost  half  its 
evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness." i  A  very  different  estimato 
of  chivalry  is  expressed  by  Mr  Freeman.  "The  chivalrous 
spirit,"  he  contends,  "is  above  all  things  a  class  spirit. 
Tho  good  knight  is  bound  to  endless  fantastic  courtesies 
towards  meir  and  still  more  towards  women  of  a  certain 
rank  ;  ho  may  treat  all  below  that  rank  with  any  degree 
of  scorn  and  cruelty.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  implies  tho 
arbitrary  choice  of  one*or  two  virtues  to' be  practised  in 
such  an  exaggerated  degree  as  to  become  vices,  while  tho 
ordinary  laws  of  right  and  wrong  are  forgotten.  The  false 
code  of  honour  supplants  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth, 
tho  law  of  Ood,  and  the'  eternal  principles  of  right. 
Chivalry  again  in  its  military  aspect  not  only  encourages 
tho  love  of  war  for  its  own  sake  without  regard  to  the 
cause  for  which  war  is  waged,  it  encourages  also  an  extra- 
vagant regard  for  a  fantastic  show  of  personal  daring 
which  cannot  in  any  way  advance  the  objects  of  the  siege 
or  campaign  which  is  going  on.  Chivalry  in  short  is  in 
morals  very  much  what  feudalism  is  in  law  :  each  substi- 
tutes purely  personal  obligations,  obligations  devised  in  the 
interests  of  an  exclusive,  class,  for  the  more  homely  duties 
of  an  honest  man  and  a  good  citizen."5  Between  these 
two  views, — which,  indeed,  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
extremes  of  praise  and  of  depreciation, — it  may  be  assumed 
that  nt  all  events  nn  approximation  to  the  truth  concerning 
tho  ethical  effects  of  chivalry  or  knighthood  is  somewhere 
to  be  found.  (f.  dr.) 

3  Hallaiu,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii.  p.  398. 

4  Burke,  French  Revolution,  p.  113,  ed.  1790. 
8  Freeman.  AVwarc  Conquest,  vol.  v.  p.  482. 
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KNITTIN'G  ii  the  art  of  forming  looped  fabrics  or  tex- 
tures with  the  use  of  needles  or  wires  and  a  single  con- 
tinuous thread.  Crochet  is  an  analogous  art,  differing 
from  knitting  in  the  fact  that  the  separate  loops  are  thrown 
off  and  finished  successively,  whereas  in  knitting  the  whole 
series  of  loop3  which  go  to  form  one  length  or  round  of  the 
fabric  are  retained  on  one  or  more  needles  while  a  new 
series  is  being  formed  from  them  on  a  separate  needle. 
The  origin  and  history  of  the  art  of  knitting  are  referred 
to  under  the  heading  Hosiery,  toL  xii.  p.  299.  The  wires, 
needles,  or  pins  used  are  of  different  lengths  and  gauges, 
according  to  the  work  for  which  they  are  intended,  and 
are  made  either  of  steel,  ivory,  bone,  or  wood.  ■  Some  are 
headed,  to  prevent  loops  from  slipping  over  their  ends,  but 
on  these  can  be  woven  only  fiat  pieces  of  work ;  others  are 
pointed  at  both  ends,  and  with  the  use  of  three  or  more  of 
these  circular  webs  can  be  made.  The  materials  used  iu 
knitting  are  specially  twisted  for  the  purpose,  and  consist 
of  twines,  threads,  cotton,  silk,  wools,  and  worsteds,  the 
latter  being  the  most  important  and  largely  used  substance. 
Ordinary  stockings  and  socks,  which  are  the  staple  hand- 
knit  articles,  are  worked  in  "  lambswool,"  "  fingering,"  and 
"  wheeling  "  woreteds  respectively,  these  differing  in  size 
and  fineness  of  quality ;  and  for  other  articles  of  under- 
clothing and  fancy  knitting  the  worsteds  most  commonly 
used  are  "fleecy,"  "Berlin," and  "Lady  Betty"  wooL  Shet- 
land wool  is  a  thin  hairy  undyed  and  very  tenacious  and 
6trong  worsted,  spun  in  the  Shetland  Islands  from  the  wool 
of  the  native  sheep,  and  very  extensively  used  in  the  knit- 
ting of  fine  shawls,  veils,  scarfs,  and  small  articles  by  the 
islanders,  among  whom  the  industry  is  of  much  local  con- 
sequence. "  Crewels  "  are  closely  twisted  coloured  worsteds 
of  the  same  size  as  Shetland  wool,  and  capable  consequently 
of  being  knit  into  the  same  fabric.  Much  spun  silk  is  also 
knit  into  patterns  and  articles  similar  in  form  and  appear- 
ance to  Shetland  wool  goods.  In  Ayrshire  the  hand- 
knitting  of  Scotch  caps  is  extensively  prosecuted  as  a 
domestic  industry,  the  knit  work  being  collected  and 
"  waulked  "  or  felted  and  otherwise  finished  in  factories. 
The  methods  by  which,  with  plain  knitting,  "  purling," 
"slipping"  loops,  "taking  up"  and  "casting  off,"  <fcc, 
materials  can  be  shaped  and  worked  into  varied  and  varie- 
gated forms  are  endless,  and  patterns  and  directions  for 
working  are  to  be  found  in  all  magazines  and  papers 
devoted  tc  ladies'  work,  as  well  as  in  numerous  special 
cheap  publications. 

Standard  works,  from  which  many  of  the  patterns  and  directions 
in  smaller  manuals  are  copied,  are  Mrs  Gaugain's  Knitting  and 
Crochet  Work,  and  Esther  Copley's  Comprehensive  Knitting  Book, 
London,  1849. 

KNOLLES,  Richard  (c.  1545-1610),  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Turks,  was  a  native  of  Northamptonshire, 
and  was  born  about  1545.  In  1560  he  entered  Lincoln's 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  four  years  later  he  was  elected 
fellow.  After  graduating  II.  A.  he  left  Oxford  to  become 
master  of  the  free  school  at  Sandwich  in  Kent,  where  he 
died  in  1610. 

In  1603  Knolles  published  A  General  History  of  the  Turfcs,  a 
second  odition  of  which  appeared  inl610.  The  work  was  continued 
p.p  to  date  in  several  editions  subsequently  published,  the  best 
known  being  that  by  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  16S7-1700,  who  gives  a  con- 
tinuation to  1699.  The  history  of  Knolles  was  highly  praised  by 
Dr  Johnson,  and,  though  now  entirelv  superseded,  it  has  for  the 
tinio  in  which  it  was  written  consideraMo  merits  at  least  as  regards 
style  and  arrangement  Knolles  also  published  a  translation  of 
Bodin's  Rttpublirtt  in  1606,  but  the  Gmmuiatirm  Latins,  Greeca,  et 
Ucbraicm  Co  tap- nil  i  it  m,  and  tho  Rudimtntt  nf  Iltbrcv  Grammar, 
attributed  to  nim  by  Anthony  Wood  and  in  most  works  of  refer- 
ence, wore,  as  is  shown  in  the  Atheiusmn  of  Augmt  6th,  1881,  tho 
works  of  tho  Rov.  Han&erd  Knollys,  a  Daprist  minister. 

KXOT.  In  the  scientific  sense,  a  knot  is  an  endless 
physical  line  which  cannot  be  deformed  into  a  circle.     A 


physical  liue  is  flexible  and  inextensible,  and  cannot  be 
cut, — so  that  no  lap  of  it  can  be  drawn  through  another. 

The  founder  of  the  theory  of  knots  is  undoubtedly 
Listing.  In  his  "  Yorstudien  zur  Topologie"  (Gbttingcr 
Sttulien,  1847),  a  work  in  many  respects  of  startling 
originality,  a  few  pages  only  are  devoted  to  the  subject. 
He  treats  knots  from  the  elementary  notion  of  twisting  one 
physical  line  (or  thread)  round  another,  and  shows  that 
from  the  projection  of  a  knot  on  a  surface  we  can  thus  ob- 
tain a  notion  of  the  relative  situation  of  its  coils.  He  dis- 
tinguishes "reduced"  from  "reducible"  forms,  the  number 
of  crossings  in  the  reduced  knot  being  the  smallest  possible. 
The  simplest  form  of  re- 
duced knot  is  of  two 
species,  as  in  figs.  1  and 
2.  Listing  points  out 
that  these  are  formed,  the 
first  by  right-handed,  the 
second  by  left-handed 
twisting.  In  fact,  if  three  half  twists  be  given  to  a  long 
strip  of  paper,  and  the  ends  be  then  pasted  together,  the 
two  edges  become  one  line,  which  is  the  knot  in  question. 
We  may  free  it  by  slitting  the  paper  along  its  middle  line  ; 
and  then  we  have  the  juggler's  trick  of  putting,  a  knot  on. 
an  endless  unknotted  band.  One  of  the  above  forms  can- 
not be  deformed  into  the  other.  The  one  is,  in  Listing's 
language,  the  "perversion"  of  the  other,  i.e.,  its  image  in  a 
plane  mirror.  He  gives  a  method  of  symbolizing  reduced 
knots,  but  shows  that  in  this  method  the  same  knot  may, 
in  certain  cases,  be  represented  by  different  symbols.  It- 
is  clear  that  the  brief  notice  he  has  published  contains  a 
mere  sketch  of  his  investigations. 

The  most  extensive  dissertation  on  the  properties  of 
knots  is  that  of  Tait  (Trans.  Soy.  Soc.  Edin.,  1876-7).  It 
was  for  the  most  part  written  in  ignorance  of  the  work  of 
Listing,  and  was  suggested  by  an  inquiry  concerning  vortex 
atoms  (see  Atom).  Tait  starts  with  the  almost  self-evident 
proposition  that,  if  any  plane  closed  curve  have  double 
points  only,  in  passing  continuously  along  the  curve  from, 
one  of  these  to  the  same 
again  an  even  number  of 
double  points  has  been 
passed  through.  Hence 
the  crossings  may  be 
taken  alternately  over  and 
under.     On  this  he  bases         FiS-  3-  Fi8-  *• 

a  scheme  for  the  representation  of  knots  of  every  kind, 
and  employs  it  to  find  all  the  distinct  forms  of  knots  which 
have,  in  their  simplest  projections,  3,  4,  5,  6.  and  7  crossings 
only.  Their  numbers  are  shown  to  be  1,  1,  2,  4,  and  8. 
The  unique  knot  of  three  cross- 
ings has  been  already  given  as 
drawn  by  Listing.  The  unique 
knot  of  four  crossings  merits  a 
few  words,  because  its  properties 
lead  to  a  very  singular  conclusion. 
It  can  be  deformed  into  any  of  I 
the  four  forms — figs.  3  and  4  and 
their  perversions.  Knots  which 
can  be  deformed  into  their  own 
perversion     Tait     calls     "amphi- 

cheiral,"  and  he  ha3  shown  that  there  is  at  least  one  knot 
of  this  kind  for  every  even  number  of  crossings.  He 
shows  also  that  "links"  (in  which  two  endless  physical 
lines  are  linked  too-other)  possess  a  similar  property  ;  and 
he  then  points  out  that  there  is  a  third  mode  of  making  a 
complex  figure  of  endless  physical  lines,  without  either 
knotting  or  linking.  This  may  be  called  "lacing*  or 
"locking"  Its  nature  is  obvious  from  fig.  5,  in  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  no  one  of  the  three  lines  is  knotted,  do 
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two  are  linked,  and  yet  the  three  are  inseparably  fastened 
together. 

The  rest  of  Tait's  paper  deals  chiefly  with  numerical 
characteristics  of  knots,  such  as  their  "  knottiuess,"  "  be- 
knottedness,"  and  "knotfulness."  He  also  shows  that  any 
knot,  however  complex,  can  be  fully  represented  by  three 
closed  plane  curves,  none  of  which  has  double  points,  and 
no  two  of  which  intersect.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  the 
notion  of  beknottedness  is  founded  on  a  remark  of  Gauss, 
who  in  1833  considered  the  problem  of  the  number  of  inter- 
linkings  of  two  closed  circuits,  and  expressed  it  by  the 
electrodynamic  measure  of  the  work  required  to  carry  a  unit 
magnetic  pole  round  one  of  the  interlinked  curves,  while  a 
unit  electric  current  is  kept  circulating  in  the  other.  This 
original  suggestion  has  been  developed  at  considerable 
length  by  Boeddicker  (Erweiterung  der 
Gauss'schen  Theorie  der  Verschlingungen, 
Stuttgart,  1876).  This  author  treats 
also  of  the  connexion  of  knots  with  Kie- 
mann's  surfaces. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  although  every 
knot  in-which  the  crossings  are  alternately  Fig.  6 

over  and  under  is  irreducible,  the  converse  is  not  generally 
true.  This  is  obvious  at  once  from  fig.  6,  which  is  merely 
the  three-crossing  knot  with  a  doubled  string—  what  Listing 
calls  "  paradromic  " 

Klein,  in  the  Mathematische  Annalen,  ix.  478,  has  proved 
the  remarkable  proposition  that  knots  cannot  exist  in  space 
of  four  dimensions. 

Sailors'  Knots. — The  knots  used  by  sailors  are  of  many 
kinds.     The  following  are  the  most  useful : — 

Overhand  Knot  (fig.  7).— Take  the  end  a  of  the  rope  round  the 
end  *- 

Betf  Knot  (figs.  8,  9). — Form  $a  overhand  knot  as  above.    Then 
tike  the  end  a  over  the  end  b  and  through  the  bight.     If  the  end  a 
b 


'b  « 

Fig.  7.  Fig.  8.  Fig.  9. 

were  taken  under  the  end  b  a  granny  would  be  formed.     This  Knot 
is  so  named  from  being  used  in  tying  the  reef-points  of  a  sail 

Bowline  (figs.  10-12). — Lay  the  end  a  of  a  rope  over  the  standing 
part  b.     Form  with  6  a  bight  c  over  a.     Take  a  round  behind  b  and 

lb 


Fig.  10. 

down  through  the  bight  c.  This  is  a  most  useful  knot  employed 
to  form  a  loop  which  will  not  slip. 

Half  Hitch  (fig  18).— Pass  the  end  a  of  the  rone  round  the 
standing  part  b  and  through  the  bight. 

Clove  Hitch  (Cgs.  14,  16). — Pass  the  end  a  round  a  spar  and  cross 
It  over  b.  Pass  it  round  the  spar  again  and  put  the  end  o  tlirougb. 
tho  second  bight. 

Blaekwall  Hitch  (fig.  16).  —  Form  a  bight  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  and 
put  the  hook  of  a  tackle  through  the  bight  so  thnt  theondof  tho  ropo 
may  be  jammed  between  the  standing  part  and  tho  back  of  tho  hook*. 

Timber  Hitch  (  fig.  17). — Take  t  lie  end  a  of  a  rope  round  a  spar,  thou 
round  tho  standing  port  V,  then  several  times  round  its  own  part  c. 


Fisherman  *  B'nd  (fig.  18).— Take  two  turns  round  a  spar,  then 
a  half  hitch  round  the  standing  part  and  between  the  spai  and  the 
turns,  lastly  a  half  hitch  round  the  standing  part. 


r'ly.  16.  Fig.  17.  Fig.  18. 

Can-id:  Bend  (fig.  19).  —  Lay  the  end  of  one  ro|*>  over  its  own 
standing  part  so  as  to  form  a  bi-;ht.  Put  the  end  of  the  other  roj*e 
through  this  bight,  under  the  standing  part,  over  the  end  beyond 
the  bight,  under  the  standing  part  beyond  the  bight,  and  down, 
through  the  bight  over  its  own  standing  part. 

Sheet  Bend  (fig.  20).- — Pass  the  end  of  one  rops  through  the 
biglit  of  another,  round  both  parts  o£  the  other,  anil  under  its  own 
Btauding  part. 


Fig.  19.  Fig.  20.  Fig.  21.  Fig.  22. 

SiitgU  Wall  Knot  (fig.  21). — Unlay  tho  end  of  a  rope,  and  with 
the  strand  a  form  a  bight.  Take  the  next  strand  6  round  the  end 
of  a.  Take  the  last  strand  c  round  the  end  of  b  and  through  the 
bight  made  by  a.     Haul  the  ends  taut. 

Single  Wall  Crowned  (fig.  22). — Form  a  single  wall,  and  lay 
one  of  the  ends,  a,  over  the  knot.  Lay  b  over  o,  and  c  over  b  and 
through  the  bight  of  o      Haul  the  ends  taut. 


Fig.  23.  Fig.  24.  Fig.  •_>" 

Double  Wall  and  Double  Crown  (fig.  23). — Form  ;i  ill 

crowned  ;  then  let  the  ends  follow  their  own  parts  roui  'T 
the  parts  appear  double.     Put  tho  ends  down  through  tin 

Matthew  Walker  (6m.  2-1,  25).— Onlay  tin  end  of  a  rop  IMn 

the  first  strand  round  tho  rope  and  through  its  own  hi;  II 
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second  strand  round  the  rope,  through  the  bight  of  the  first,  and 
through  its  own  bight  ;  the  third  through  all  three  bights.  Haul 
the  ends  taut. 

See  Nares,  Seamanship,  4th  ed.,  1868;  Dana,  Seaman's  Manual, 
•9th  ed.,  1863;  A.  H.  Alston,  Seamanship,  Portsmouth,  1S71  ; 
Kipping,  Masting  ami  Rigging,  9th  ed.,  1864  ;  Y  nhtsand  Yachting, 
by  •'  Vanderdecken  "  (William  Cooper).  1873  jSook  of  Knots,  by 
"•Tom  ISowIihe"  y.  Bonwiok),  1866.- 

KNOT,  a  Limicoline  bird  very  abundant  at  certain 
seasons  on  the  shores  of  Britain  and  many  countries  of  the 
-northern  hemisphere.  Camden  in  the  edition  of  his 
/Srilannia  published  in  1607  (p.  408)  inserted  a  passage 
not  found  in  the  earlier  issues  of  that  work,  connecting  the 
name  with  that  of  King  Canute,  and  this  account  of  its 
origin  has  been  usually  received.  But  no  other  evidence 
in  its  favour  is  forthcoming,  and  Camden's  statement  is 
merely  the  expression  of  an  opinion,1  so  that  there  is  perhaps 
ground  for  believing  him  to  have  been  mistaken,  and  that 
the  clue  afforded  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  {circa  1672) 
wrote  the  name  "Gnatts  or  Knots,"  may  be  the  true  one.2 
Still  the  statement  was  so  determinedly  repeated  by 
successive  authors  that  Linnaeus  followed  them  in  calling 
the  species  Tringa  canutus,  and  so  it  remains  with  nearly 
:all  modern  ornithologists.3  Kather  larger  than  a  Snipe, 
but  with  a  short,  Plover-like  bill  and  legs,  the  Knot  visits 
rthe  coasts  of  some  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America  at  times  in  vast  flocks ;  and,  though  in  temperate 
climates  a  good  many  remain  throughout  the  winter,  these 
are  nothing  in  proportion  to  those  that  arrive  towards  the 
<end  of  spring,  in  England  generally  about  the  15th  of  May, 
and  after  staying  a  few  days  pass  northward  to  their 
summer  quarters,  while  early  in  autumn  the  young  of  the 
_year  throng  to  the  same  places  in  still  greater  numbers, 
keing  followed  a  little  later  by  their  parents.  In  winter 
the  plumage  is  ashy-grey  above  (save  the  rump,  which  is 
-white)  and  white  beneath.  In  summer  the  feathers  of  the 
back  are  black,  broadly  margined  with  light  orange-red, 
■mixed  with  white,  those  of  the  rump  white,  more  or  less 
tinged  with  red,  and  the  lower  parts  are  of  a  nearly  uni- 
form deep  bay  or  chestnut.  The  birds  which  winter  in. 
temperate  climates  seldom  attain  the  brilliancy  of  colour 
exhibited  by  those  which  arrive  from  the  south ;  the 
luxuriance  generated  by  the  heat  of  a  tropica]  sun  seems 
needed  to  develop  the  full  richness  of  hue.  The  young 
■when  they  come  from  their  birthplace  are  clothed  in 
ashy-grey  above,  each  feather  banded  with  dull  black  and 
ochreous,  while  the  breast  is  more  or  less  deeply  tinged 
with  warm  buff.  Much  curiosity  has  long  existed  among 
zoologists  as  to  the  egg  of  the  Knot,  of  which  not  a  single 
identified  or  authenticated  specimen  is  known  to  exist  in 
collections.  Yet  more  than  sixty  years  ago  the  species  was 
found  breeding  abundantly  on  the  North  Georgian  (now 
commonly  called  the  Parry)  Islands  by  Parry's  memorable 
fixpedition,  as  well  as  soon  after  on  Melville  Peninsula  by 
Captain  Lyons,  and  again  during  the  recent  voyage  of  Sir 

1  His  words  are  simply  "Knotta,  i.  Cnnnti  ones,  vt  opinor  e  D.mia 
«niui  aduolarc  creiluntirr."  In  the  margin  the  name  is  spelt  "C'notts," 
.ind  he  possibly  thought  it  hail  to  do  with  a  well-known  story  of  that 
king.  Knots  undoubtedly  frequent  the  sea-shore,  where  Canute  is  eaid 
on  one  occasion  to  have  taken  up  his  station,  but  they  generally  retreat, 
and  that  nimbly,  before  the  advancing  surf,  which  he  is  said  in  the 
story  not  to  have  done.  . 

■  In  this  connexion  we  may  compare  the  Frencn  marmgovin,  ordi- 
narily a  gnat  or  mosquito,  but  also,  among  the  French  Creoles  of 
America,  a  small  shore-bird,  either  a  Tringa  or  an  jEgialitis,  accord- 
ing to  Descouitilz  ( Voyage,  ii.  p.  249).  See  also  Littre's  Dictionnaire, 
stth  roce.      '  •  ~- 

1  There  are  tew  of  the  Limicot.T,  to  which  group  the  Knot  belongs, 
that  present  greater  changes  or  plumagS  according  to  age  or  season, 
and  hence  before  these  phases  were  understood  the  species  became 
tnrunihered  with  many  synonyms,  as  Tringa  cinerea,  fe.rnujinea, 
(nsea,  ittawtica,  nxvia,  ami  so  forth.'  The  confusion  thus  caused  was 
biaiuly  cleared  away  by  Montagu  and  Temminck. 


George  Nares  on  the  northern  coast  of  Grinnell  Land  and 
the  shores  of  Smith  Sound,  where  Major  Eeilden  obtained 
examples  of  the  newly-hatched  young  {Ibis,  1877",  p.  407), 
and  observed  that  the  parents  fed  largely  on  the  buds  of 
Saxi/rafia  oppositifolia.  These  are  the  only  localities  in 
which  this  species  is  known  to  breed,  for  on  none  of  the 
arctic  lands  lying  to  the  north  of  Europe  or  Asia  has  it 
been  unquestionably  observed.4  In  winter  its  wanderings 
are  very  extensive,  as  it  is  recorded  from  Surinam,  Brazil, 
Walvisch  Bay  iu  South  Africa,  China,  Queensland,  and  New 
Zealand.  Formerly  this  species  was  extensively  netted  in 
England,  and  the  birds  fattened  for  the  table,  where  they 
were  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  as  witness  the  entries  in 
the  Northumberland  and  Le  Strange  Household  Books ; 
and  the  British  Museum  contains  an  old  treatise  on  the 
subject — "The  maner  of  kepyng  of  knotts,  after  Sir 
William  Askew  and  my  Lady,  given  to  my  Lord  Darcy,  25 
Hen.  VIII."  (MSS.  Shane,  1592,  8  cat.  663).       (a.  n.) 

KNOWLES,  James  Sheridan  (1784-1862),  dramatic 
author,  was  born  at  Cork,  21st  May  1784.  His  father 
was  the  lexicographer  James  Knowles,  cousin-german  of 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  Not  long  after  the  removal  of 
the  family  to  London  in  1793,  young  Knowles  began  his 
dramatic  career  by  composing  a  play  which  was  performed 
by  himself  and  his  juvenile  companions.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  published  a  ballad  entitled  The  Welsh  Harper, 
which  was  set  to  music  and  obtained  great  popularity ; 
and  about  the  same  time  his  precocious  talents  secured 
him  the  friendship  of  Hazlitt,  through  whom  he  also  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Lamb  and  Coleridge.  Of  his  early  career 
little  else  is  known  except  that  for  some  time  he  served  in 
the  Wilts  and  afterwards  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  militia, 
and  that  he  left  the  latter  corps  to  become  pupil  of  Dr 
Willan  the  physician,  through  whom  he  was  appointed 
vaccinator  to  the  Jennerian  Society.  Although,  however,' 
he  was  generously  offered  by  Dr  Willan  a  share  in  his 
practice,  he  resolved  to  forsake  medicine  for  the  stage,' 
■making  his  debut  at  the  Crow  Theatre,  Dublin.  At 
Wexford  he  in  October  1809  married  Maria  Chatteris,  an 
actress  from  the  Edinburgh  Theatre.  About  this  time  ae 
wrote  Leo,  which  was  played  at  Waterford  with  grjat 
success  by  Edmund  Kean  ;  but,  although  another  piece, 
Brian  Boroihme,  which  he  wrote  for  the  Belfast  Theatre 
also  drew  crowded  houses,  his  labours  as  an  actor  and 
author  secured  him  so  little  pecuniary  return  that  he 
found  it  advisable  to  become  assistant  to  his  father  at  the 
Belfast  Academical  Institution.  In  1817  he  removed  from 
Belfast  to  Glasgow,  where,  besides  conducting  a  flourishing 
school,  he  continued  his  dramatic  authorship.  His  first 
important  dramatic  success  was  Cains  Gracchus,  produced 
at  Belfast  in  1815  ;  and  by  Virginivs,  written  for  Edmund 
Kean,  and  first  performed  in  1820,  he  obtained  a  very 
high  place  among  the  dramatic  authors  of  the  century. 
Besides  William  Tell,  in  which  Macready  performed  one  of 
his  most  successful  parts,  the  other  principal  plays  of 
Knowles  are  The  Hunchback,  Luve,  and  The  Wife.  In 
some  of  his  own  pieces  he  acted  with  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  character  and  with  considerable  vigour  and  fire,  but  lie 
failed  in  the  power  of  personation.  He  achieved  some  suc- 
cess, however,  as  a  lecturer  on  elocution.  In  his  later 
years  he  forsook  the  stage  for  the  pulpit,  and  as  a  Baptist 
preacher  attracted  large  audiences  at  Exeter  Hall  and  else- 
where, while  he  also  entered  the  field  of  polemical  theology, 
publishing  two  works, — the  Hock  of  liome,  and  the  Idol 
Demolished  by  i/s  otrn.  Priests, — in  both  of  which  ho 
combated  the  special  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church. 
Knowles  was  for  some  years  in  the  receipt  of  an   annual 

4  The  Tringa  canutus  of  Payer's  expedition  seems  more  likely  to 
have  been  T.  maritima,  which  species  is  not  named  among  the  birds 
of  Franz  Josef  Land,  though  it  can  hardly  fail  to  occur  there. 
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pension  of  ,£200,  bestowed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel     He  died 
at  Torquay,  November  30,  1862 

A  full  list  of  the  works  of  Kuowlcs  and  of  the  various  notices  of 
him  will  bo  found  m  his  Life,  by  his  son  Richard  Brinsley  Knowles, 
of  which  twenty-five  copies  were  printed  privately. 

KXO.K,  John-  (1505-1572),  the  great  Reformer  of  Scot- 
lmd,  \va9  born  at  Haddington,  the  county  town  of  East 
Lothian,  in  the  year  1505. 1  His  father  was  William 
Knox,  commonly  said  to  have  been  descended  from  the 
Knoxes  of  Kanfurly  in  Renfrewshire,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  prove  what  rests  solely  upon  the  authority  of 
David  Buchanan.  The  name  of  his  mother  was  Sinclair, 
and  some  of  his  letters,  written  -in  seasons  of  danger,  were 
signed  "  John  Sinclair."  Whatever  might  be  their  lineage, 
Knox's  relations  were  in  such  circumstances  as  secured  for 
him  a  liberal  education  in  the  grammar  school  of  his  native 
town  ;  and,  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  sent 
to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where 
Dr  John  Mair  or  Major  was  principal  regent,  or  professor 
:>f  philosophy  and  divinity.  Owing  to  some  undiscovered 
:ause  he  left  the  university  without  qualifying  himself  to 
take  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  It  has  been  usual  to 
state  that  from  Glasgow  Knox  proceeded  to  St  Andrews 
and  there  taught  philosophy  and  theology,  but  no  evidence 
can  be  adduced  to  show  that  he  was  officially  connected  in 
any  way  whatever  with  the  university  of  that  city.  Not 
having  qualified  himself  by  taking  his  degree,  he  would  be 
excluded  from  acting  as  a  regent  or  professor,  so  that  if  he 
taught  it  can  only  have  been  in  the  way  of  private  tuition. 
In  truth,  for  some  years  about  this  time  the  course  of  life 
pursued  by  Knox  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The  probability 
is  that  he  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  secular 
priest  about  1530,  and  was  connected  for  upwards  of  ten 
years  with  one  of  the  religious  establishments  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Haddington.  In  the  Protocol  books  of  that 
town  the  name  of  John  Knox  occurs  among  the  witnesses 
to  deeds  of  the  years  1540,  1541,  and  1542,  in  one  deed 
under  the  style  of  Schir,  that  being  the  designation  of 
priests  who  had  not  attained  the  higher  academical  degree 
of  Magister;  and  as  late  as  March  27,  1543,  he  pens  and 
signs  a-notarial  instrument  as  an  apostolic  notary,  describing 
himself  as  "sacri  altaris  minister,  Sanctiandrseae  dioceseos, 
auitnritate  appostolica  notarius." 

The  martyrdom  of  Wishart  in  1540  was  the  turning 
point  in  the  spiritual  life  of  Knox,  determining  him  to 
renounce  scholastic  theology  and  to  profess  his  adherence 
to  the  Protestant  faith.  As  this  subjected  him  to  suspicion 
and  trouble,  he  resolved  to  leave  Scotland  and  visit  the 
schools  of  Germany ;  but  Douglas  of  Longniddrie  and 
(Jockburn  of  Ormiston,  to  whose  sons  Knox  had  for  some 
time   been    acting   a3    private   tutor,    prevailed   on   him 

1  Pounding  upon  the  designation  "  Gifibrdiensis  "  applied  to  him  by 
IJeza  in  his  Iconts  of  1580,  and  the  statement  of  Spottiswood  in  his 
History  (1627)  that  Knox  "was  born  in  Gilford  in  the  Lotbians," 
later  writers,  beginning  with  David  Buchanan,  have  given  GifTord,  a 
village  i  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Haddington,  as  the  birthplace  of 
Knox.  On  the  other  hand  two  contemporary  Romanist  writers — 
Archibald  Hamilton  (1577)  and  James  Laing  (1581) — assign  to  Had- 
dington itself  the  honour  in  ijuestion  :  "  Presbyter  Joannes  Knoxens 
natus  in  Hadintona  oppido  in  Laudonia";  "Joannes  Knox  natus 
prope  Hadintonatn,  miie  est  nrbs  in  Landonia."'  In  1785  the  Rev. 
DrBarclayof  Haddington  dire  ted  te,one.ofthe 

suburbs  of  Haddington,  at  the  locality  which  popular  tradition  has 
uniformly  maintained  to  have  been  the  spot  where  tin'  Reformer  was 
born,  and  which,  with  the  grounds  adjoining,  is  called  "Knox's  Walls" 
in  a  charter  of  1607.  Recent  investigations  prove  that  no  village  of 
the  name  of  Gilford  was  in  existence  until  the  latter  half  of  the  L7th 
century,  whereas  in  the  Geneva  Register  of  1558,  when  Knox  was 
admitted  a  burgess  of  Geneva,  his  namo  is  thus  entered:  "Jehnn, 
tilz  de  Guillaumo  Cnoxo,  natif  de  Hedington  en  Eacosse."  David 
Laing,  who  in  1846  followed  nf'Crie  in  preferring  Gifford,  in  1864 
'Tiv<'s  his  verdict  in  favour  of  the  OiffOrdgate,  stating  that  a  visit  to 
lit  y  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  question  now  admits  of 
no  dispute. 


to  relinquish  his  design,  aud,  along  with  his  pupils,  to 
enter  the  castle  of  St  Andrews  as  a  place  of  safety  from 
the  Romish,  clergy.  It  was  there  that  Knox  received  a 
public  call  to  the  ministry,  "  whairat,"  to  use  his  own 
graphic  description  of  the  scene  in  the  great  church,  "  the 
said  Johnne  abashed,  byrst  furth  in  moist  abundand  tearis, 
and  withdrew  him  self  to  his  chalmer." 

In  June  of  the  same  year  (1547)  the  Catholics  of  Scot- 
land and  France  joined  their  forces  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Beaton  by  capturing  the  Protestant  garrison  of 
St  Andrews,  the  French  fleet  appeared  in  the  bay,  and  tho 
castle  surrendered.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  lives  of  the 
refugees  should  be  spared,  that  they  should  be  removed  to 
France,  and  that  such  of  them  as  declined  entering  into 
the  French  service  should  be  conveyed  to  any  other 
country  except  Scotland.  Knox,  sharing  the  fate  of  his 
companions,  was  conveyed  on  board  one  of  the  French 
ships  to  Rouen ;  but  the,  terms  of  the  capitulation  were 
grossly  violated,  and  the  captives  were  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war.  Knox  and  some  others  were  sent  on  board  the- 
galleys,  and,  after  being  loaded  with  chains,  were  compelled 
to  labour  at  the  oar.  Here  they  were  subjected  to  many 
indignities  and  much  suffering ;  but,  in  spite  of  every 
hardship  and  every  threat,  not  one  of  their  number 
renounced  his  faith.  During  the  ensuing  winter  the  galley 
in  which  he  was  confined  lay  in  the  Loire ;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1548  it  sailed  for  Scotland,  and  cruised  off  the 
east  coast.  The  hardships  to  which  he  was  now  subjected 
produced  a  very  serious  effect  upon  his  health  :  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  no  hope  was  entertained 
of  his  recovery.  He,  however,  regained  his  strength,  and 
during  his  captivity  had  sufficient  energy  of  mind  to  engage 
in  literary  work.  In  the  winter  of  154S  Henry  Balnaves 
of  Halhill,  who  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  old  palace  of 
Rouen,  had  sent  to  Knox  a  treatise  on  the  doctrine  .of 
justification  by  faith.  With  this  work  Knox  was  so 
much  pleased  that,  having  revised  it  carefully,  divided  the 
contents  into  chapters,  and  added  a  brief  summary  of  the 
book,  he  sent  it  to  Scotland  for  publication  with  an  epistle 
addressed  by  "the  bound  Servant  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  his 
best  beloved  Brethren  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Castle  of 
St  Andrewes,aftd  to  all  Professours  of  Christs  true  Evangell" 
(Works  of  John  Knox,  vol.  iii.).  As  the  old  copy  of  this 
epistle  bears  the  title  of  "  The  Confession  of  Faith,"  this 
work  may  have  been  the  "  confession  of  his  faith,  contain- 
ing the  substance  of  what  he  had  taught  at  St  Andrews," 
which  "  he  found  means  to  convey  to  his  religious  acquaint- 
ances in  Scotland,"  and  which,  Dr  M'Crie  thinks,  "  appears 
to  have  been  lost."  If  so,  leaving  out  of  view  the  notices 
of  his  first  sermon  and  of  his  disputation  with  Friar 
Arbuckle  in  St  Leonard's  Yards,  contained  in  his  Hietorie, 
this  epistle  will  rank  as  the  earliest  specimen  of  the 
Reformer's  composition  that  has  been  preserved. 

After  an  imprisonment  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  months 
Knox  obtained  his  release  from  the  French  galleys  in 
February  or  March  1549.  As  he  probably  owed  his  freedom 
to  the  intercession  of  Edward  VI.  or  the  English  Govern- 
ment, he  came  to  London  on  obtaining  his  liberty,  and 
was  favourably  received  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  the 
lords  of  council.  Of  the  English  section  of  his  life, 
extending  over  five  years,  Knox  himself  disposes  in  few 
words  :  "  The  said  Johne  was  first  appointed  preachat  to 
Berwik,  then  to  Nowcastcll ;  last  he  was  called  to  London, 
and  to  tho  sowth  partes  o(  England,  whar  he  remaned  to 
the  death  of  King  Edward  the  Scxt"  (Ilislnrie,  book  i. ). 
At  .Berwick,  where  he  laboured  for  two  years,  he  preached 
with  his  characteristic  fervour  and  zeal,  exposing,  the  errors 
of  Romanism  with  unsparing  severity.  Tho  tendency  of  his 
zeal  was  not,  however,  calculated  to  recommend  him  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  Dr  Cuthbert  Tunstall  or  Tonstall, 
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who  was  etrongly  attached  to  the  old  faith.  Having  beeu 
accused  of  asserting  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is 
idolatrous,  the  preacher  was  cited  to  appear  before  the 
bishop,  and  to  give  an  account  of  his  preaching.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  4th  of  April  1550,  Knox  entered  into  a  full 
defence  of  his  opinions,  and  with  the  utmost  boldness 
proceeded  to  argue  that  the  mass  is  a  superstitious  and 
idnlatrous  substitute  for  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  bishop  did  not  venture  to  pronounce  any  ecclesiastical 
censure ;  and  the  fame  of  the  obnoxious  preacher  was 
extended  by  this  feeble  attempt  to  restrain  the  boldness  of 
his  attacks  on  the  doctiines  of  Koine.  The  confession  or 
vindication  of  his  doctrine  made  by  Knox  on  this  occasion 
will  be  found  in  vol  iii.  of  his  collected  Works — "A 
Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  that  the  Saciifice  of  the  Mass 
is  Idolatry,"  1550. 

Upon  Knox's  reforming  work  while  a  preacher  at 
Berwick  some  interesting  light  has  recently  been  thrown 
by  the  late  Dr  Lorimer's  John  Knox  and  the  Church  of 
England,  1875.  When  looking  through  the  "Morrice" 
collection  of  manuscripts  in  Dr  Williams's  library,  London, 
Dr  Lorimei  came  upon  four  papers  never  before  published. 
One  of  these  is  a  letter  from  "Johne  Kuokks  to  the 
Congregatioun  of  Bervik,"  and  another  is  "  The  practice  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  used  in  Berwick  by  John  Knox,  1550." 
With  this  "  practice,"  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
fragment.  Dr  Lorimer  associates  ''  A  Summary,  according 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper"  to  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Works, 
and  to  which  D*  Laiug  has  assigned  the  date  1550. 
Founding  upon  these  documents,  Dr  Lorimer  maintains 
that  the  veiy  beginning  of  Puritan  practice  in  the  Church 
of  England  iu  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
to  be  found  in  the  order  followed  by  Knox  at  Berwick, 
inasmuch  as  he  not  only  substituted  common  bread  for 
"  wafer-breads,"  thus  anticipating  by  several  years  the 
substitution  as  authorized  by  Edward's  second  Prayer- 
Boole,  published  in  1552,  but  gave  the  first  example  of  the 
substitution  of  sitting  instead  of  kneeling  in  the  act  of 
commuuion,  which  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  a  char- 
acteristic Puritan  practice.  At  the  close  of  1550,  6r  early 
in  1551,  Knox  was  transferred  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
where  he  remained,  with  occasional  absences  in  London, 
till  the  spring  of  1553.  In  the  closing  month  of  1551 
he  was  appointed  one  of  six  ohaplains  to  Edward  VI., 
and  in  virtue  of  this  appointment  he  was  consulted 
in  the  preparation  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England.  A  bonk  of  forty-five  articles  of  religion,  forming 
the  basis  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
drawn  up  by  Cranmer,  was  submitted  toithe  royal  chaplains 
(or  their  opinion.  An  original  copy  of  these  articles  is 
preserved  in  H.M.  State  Paper  Office  with  the  autographs 
of  the  chaplains,  the  sixth  bein^'  "Jo.  Knox."  Shortly 
after  this  the  duke  of  Northumberland  originated  a  proposal 
to  make  Knox  a  bishop.  The  letters  bearing  upon  the 
proposal,  not  known  to  Dr  M'Crie,  were  discovered  by  the 
late  Mr  Tytler,  and  published  by  him  in  his  England  under 
the  Reigns  of  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  ii.  The  duke's  wish 
was  that  the  king  would  "appoint  Mr  Knocks  to  the  office 
of  Rochester  Bishoprick."  When,  however,  the  Scotch 
chaplain  was  informed  of  what  was  in  contemplation,  and 
was  instructed  to  wait  upon  Northumberland,  the  latter  did 
not  find  the  mau  hu  thought  to  benefit  eager  to  grasp  at 
promotion,  and  the  matter  ultimately  came  to  nothing  by 
default  of  Knox  himself.  The  last  year  of  work  in 
England  was  spent  mainly  in  London  and  the  southern 
counties.  As  royal  chaplain  Knox  preached  in  turn  before 
the  court,  and  found  favour  with  his  royal  hearer;  but  he 
was  twice  summoned  before  the  privy  council,  first  to 
answer  complaints  mack-  by  hi-  \\uuM-be  ducal  patron,  and 


then  to  vindicate  his  declinature  of  the  vacant  living  of  All 
Hallows  in  London. 

Edward  VI.  having  died  in  July  1553,  and,  the  Marian 
persecutions  haviug  shortly  afterwards  broken  out,  Knox 
was  persuaded  to  withdraw  from  England;  and  sailed  for 
Dieppe,  landing  at  that  town  in  January  1554.  The  en- 
forced leisure  of  exile  gave  the  refugee  an  opportunity 
of  completing  and  publishing  several  treatises  during  two 
sojourns  in  the  same  year  at  Dieppe.  "  An  Exposition 
upon  the  Sixth  Psalm  of  David,"  addressed  to  Mrs  Bowes, 
"  A  Godiy  Letter  of  Warning  or  Admonition  to  the 
Faithful  in  London,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick,"  "  Two 
Comfortable  Epistles  to  his  afflicted  Brethren  iu  England," 
and  "A  Faithful  Admonition  to  the  Professors  of  God's 
Truth  in  England,"  all 'belong  to  the  year  1554.  After 
visiting  the  churches  of  France  and  Switzerland,  Knox 
accepted  an  invitation  to  become  one  of  the  pastors  of 
the  English  congregation  at  Frankfort-ou-the-Main,  aud 
repaired  thither  in  November  of  the  same  jear.  Soon 
after  his  settlement  dissensions  arose  in  the  congregation 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  surplice,  the  omission  of  the 
litany,  the  audible  responses,  aud  kneeling  at  the  com- 
munion (see  the  letters  and  extracts  from  the  "  Brief 
Discourse  of  the  Troubles  at  Frankfort "  given  by  Dr 
Laing  in  vol.  iv.  of  Knox's  Works).  A  party  in  the 
congregation,  clamorous  for  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
English  Book  of  Prayer,  lodged  information  with  the 
magistrates  that  Knox,  in  his  "  Faithful  Admonition,"  had 
used  treasonable  language  in  speaking  of  the  emperor,  the 
queen  of  England,  and  her  husband  Philip  II.  Not 
wishing  to  increase  the  troubles,  the  maligned  preachei 
relinquished  his  charge  on  the  2Cth  March  1555,  and  re- 
tired to  Geneva.  The  closing  months  of  thit  year  and  the 
opening  ones  of  the  year  following  form  an  important 
period  in  the, public  labours  and  the  private  life  of  the 
Reformer;  for  he  then  visited  his  native  country,  preached 
in  Edinburgh,  in  West  Lothian,  and  in  Ayrshire,  and  dis- 
pensed the  communion  privately  in  several  places.  Before 
his  visit  came  to  a  close  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  queen 
regent,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  be  persuaded  to  extend 
her  protection  to  the  Reformed  preachers,  or  at  least  listen 
favourably  to  their  doctrine.  This  letter,  "  augmented  aud 
explained  by  the  author,"  and  reprinted  in  1558,  "An 
Exposition  upon  Matthew  iv.,  concerning  the  temptation 
of  Christ  in  the  wilderness,"  and  "A  letter  of  wholesome 
counsel,  addressed  to  his  Brethren  in  Scotland,"  belong  to 
the  year  1556.  In  visiting  Scotland  at  that  time,  however, 
Knox  -was  influenced  by  other  considerations  than  those 
bearing  simply  on  the  public  weal.  For  as  far  back  as  his 
Berwiek  ministry  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  family 
of  Richard  Bowes,  and  formed  an  attachment  for  the  fifth 
daughter,  Marjory.  Dr  M'Crie  represents  the  marriage  as 
having  taken  place  in  1553  before  Knox  left  England  ;  and 
in  support  of  his  view  it  falls  to  be  said  that  after  that  date 
Knox  addresses  Mrs  Bowes  as  "Dearly  Beloved  Mother," 
and  that  he  speaks  of  Marjory  as  his  "  wife,"  his  "dearest 
spouse."  But,  considering  the  strong  opposition  to  the 
union  on  the  part  of  Richard  Bowes  and  other  relatives,  as 
also  the  very  uncertain  and  precarious  position  of  the 
reformer  at  the  time,  there  is  good  reason  to  think,  with 
Dr  Laing,  that  then  the  parties  had  only  formally  pledged 
themselves  to  one  another  "  before  witnesses,"  and  that  the 
actual  marriage  took  place  when  Knox  visited  Scotland  in 
1555. 

At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  English  congregation  at 
Geneva,  consisting  largely  of  those  who  had  withdrawn 
from  Frankfort,  Knox  left  Scotland  in  the  summer  of  1556  ; 
and  in  the  "  Livre  des  Anglois  a  Geneve,"  on  the  13th 
September  of  that  year,  the  names  of  "John  Knox, 
Marjory,  hi-  wile,  Elizabeth,  her  mother,  James  lUaut). 
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lis  servant,  and  Patrick,  his  puple,"  are  entered  as  members 
of   the   English   congregation.     In     Geneva   the    Scotch 
Eeformer  laboured  with    voice  and  pen    till  1559.      The 
literary  works  of  that  period,  in  addition  to  ten  Familiar 
Epistles,  include  Letters  to  his  Brethren  and  the  Lords  pro- 
fessing the  truth  in  Scot/and,  three  in  number,  1557  ;  An 
Apology  for  the  Protestants  wlio  are  holden  in  prison  at 
Paris,  1557;   The  Appellation  from  the  Sentence  pronounced 
by  tlie  bislixips  and  clergy,   1558  ;  A  letter  addressed  to  the 
Commonality  of  Scotland,  1558  ;  An  Epistle  to  the  inhabit- 
ants tit  Newcastle  and  Berwick,  1558  ;  and  A  brief  exhorta- 
tion to  England  for  the  speedy  embracing    of   the   Gospel, 
1559.     Judged   by  the  excitement   it  created,   the  most 
outstanding  writing  of  this   period  is  The  First  Blast  of 
the   Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women  ; 
and    it  cannot  be  denied  that  this   publication  was   un- 
seasonable, and  might  be  expected  to  expose  the  author  to 
the  resentment  of  two  queens  during  whose  reign  it  was  his 
lot  to  live.      Indeed  the  sounder  of  the  First  Blast  would 
seem  to  have  realized  that  it  was  "  blown  out  of  season," 
for,  whereas  his  purpose  was  "  thrice  to  blow  the  trumpet 
in  the  same  matter,   if  God  so  permit,"  and  on  the  last 
occasion    to    reveal    his    name,    the    intention    was    never 
carried  into  effect.      The   resentment  to  which    his    blast 
against  feminine  government  gave  rise  in  queenly  breasts 
did  not  soon  subside  ;  one  immediate  effect  was  that,  when 
Knox  resolved  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  applied  to  the 
English  Government  for  permission  to  pass    through  the 
sister  kitigdom,  the  application  was  refused.     Impatient  of 
delay  he  sailed  from  Dieppe  direct  for  Leith,  and,  landing 
at  that  port  in  safety,  reached  Edinburgh  on  2d  May  1559. 
From  this  "time  to  the  close  of  his  life  the  biography 
of  the  Reformer  becomes  inseparably  connected  with  the 
history  of  Scotland.       Within  a  few  day3  of  his  arrival 
in  Scotland,  through  the  representations  of  the  Romanist 
clergy    to    the    queen-regent,    Knox    was    proclaimed    an 
outlaw  and  a  rebel ;  but,  undeterred  by  considerations  of 
personal  danger,  he  lost  no  time  in  joining  the  leaders  of 
the  Protestant  party  then  assembled  in  Dundee.     From 
Dundee  he  went  with  them  to  Perth,  where  his  preaching 
was  the  antecedent  though  not  the  cause  of  a  tumult  which 
resulted  in   the  altar,  images,  and  other  ornaments  of  the 
•church  being  torn  down,  and  the  houses  of  the  grey  and 
black  friars  being  laid  in  ruins.      St  Andrews  is  the  next 
place  of  importance  at  which  Knox  joined  the  Protestants, 
at  this  time  called  the  congregation,  the  lay  leaders  of  the 
party,  mostly  noblemen,  being  known  as  the  lords  of  the 
congregation.      Here    Knox    announced    his    intention    to 
•  preach  in  the  cathedral  church ;  and,  undismayed  by  the 
threats  of  the  archbishop,  unmoved  by  the  remonstrances 
of  his  friends,  he  carried  his  purpose  into  effect,  preaching 
on  four  successive  days,  and  with  such  signal  effect  that 
the  provost,  bailies,  and  inhabitants  agreed  to  set  up  the 
Reformed   worship   in   the   town,   stripped  the  church   of 
images  and  pictures,  and   pulled   duwn   the  monasteries. 
By  the  end  of  June  Knox  was  again  in  Edinburgh,  preach- 
ing in  St  Giles's  and  the  abbey  church  ;  and  on  the  7th 
July  he  was  elected  minister  of  Edinburgh. 

When  the  army  of  the  queen-regent  took  possession  of 
the  capital,  and  the  lords  of  the  congregation  agreed  to 
leave  it,  they  took  their  minister  with  them  from  a  regard 
alike  to  the  danger  to  which  he  would  bo  exposed  if  left 
behind  and  tho  service  it  was  in  his  power  to  render  the 
Protestant  cause.  Tho  result  abundantly  verified  the 
wisdom  of  the  step,  for,  set  free  from  city  labours,  Knox 
travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Scotland,  and  visited  tho 
towns  of  Kelso,  Jedburgh,  Dumfries,  Ayr,  Stirling,  Perth, 
Brechin,  Montroso,  Dundee,  and  St  Andrews,  with  marked 
results  in  the  diffusing  of  knowledge  and  the  Strengthening 
of  the  hands  of  fellow  Protestants.      By  the  end  of  April 


1560  we  find  him  once  more  in  EdinDurgh,  having  rendered 
important  service  to  the  Protestant  leaders  in  their  negotia- 
tions to  procure  aid  from  England,  and,  of  necessity  rather 
than  from  choice,  acting  the  part  of  a  politico-ecclesiastic. 
The  most  elaborate  theological  writing  of  the  Scottish 
Reformer,  although  written  before  his  final  return  to 
Scotland,  was  published  in  this  year,  1560,  at  Geueva. 
It  is  An  Answer  to  the  Cavillations  of  an  Adversary  respect- 
ing the  doctrine  of  Predestination. 

The  event  of  greatest  political  importance  in  this  same 
year  1560  was  the  assembling  of  the  Scottish  parliament 
at  Edinburgh,  on  1st  August.  A  petition  having  been 
presented  by  the  Protestants  of  the  country,  craving  the 
abolition  of  Popish  doctrine,  the  restoration-  of  purity  of 
worship  and  discipline,  and  the  appropriating  of  eoelesias- 
tical  revenues  to  the  support  of  the  ministry,  the  promotion 
of  education,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  ministers  and 
barons  were  required  to  lay  before  parliament  a  summary  of 
Reformed  doctrines.  "  Within  foute  dayis  "  this  was  done. 
The  confession  was  read  before  the  whole  parliament,  and 
after  reasoning  and  voting  was  ratified  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  the  Protestant  religion  formally  established.  The  Con- 
fessioun  of  faith  prof essit  and  bdevit  be  the  Protestants  loithin 
the  Realme  of  Scotland,  &c,  in  the  composing  of  which  no 
small  share  must  have  fallen  to  the  minister  of  Edinburgh, 
is  inserted  by  him  at  length  in  book  iii.  of  hiB  Historic. 
Between  the  dissolution  of  parliament  and  the  first  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  on 
the  20th  December,  Knox  and  three  other  ministers  were 
engaged  in  drawing  up  the  plan  of  ecclesiastical  government 
known  as  the  Book  of  Policy,  or  First  Book  of  Discipline. 
This  standard  document,  approved  by  the  General  Assembly 
and  subscribed  by  a  ixajority  of  the  members  of  privy 
council,  is  also  incorporated  in  Knox's  Historic 

The  youthful,  widowed,  and  fair  Queen  Mary,  having 
arrived  in  Scotland  in  August  1561,  lost  no  time  in  send- 
ing for  Knox  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  in  order  that  she 
might  hold  with  him  the  first  of  those  four  or  five  dialogues 
which  historians  have  rendered  with  dramatic  effect  not 
always  consistent  with  historical  accuracy.  The  charge 
brought  against  the  Reformer  of  treating  his  sovereign  with 
rudeness  and  disrespect  in  the  course  of  those  interviews 
has  been  thoroughly  disproved  by  his  biographer  giving 
the  details  of  what  passed  as  furnished  by  one  of  the  parties 
in  his  Historic,  and  is  quite  discredited  by  such  a  judge  as 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

In  the  following  year  Knox  found  a  more  congenial 
sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his  logical  and  dialectij  skill  in 
a  disputation  with  Quintine  Kennedy,  abbot  of  Crossrag- 
well,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maybole,  Ayrshire.  The 
abbot  had  set  forth  a  number  of  articles  respecting  the 
mass,  purgatoly,  praying  to  saints,  the  use  of  images, 
and  other  points  which  he  declared  his  intention  to  open 
up  more  fully  in  his  chapel  at  Kirkoswald.  But  when 
Knox,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity,  appeared  on  the 
Sabbath  specified,  the  abbot  deemed  it  prudent  to  absent 
himself,  and  Knox  preached  in  his  stead.  This  led  to 
correspondence  which  resulted  in  arrangements  for  a 
disputation  taking  place.  The  disputants  met  at  Maybole 
on  tho  28th  September  1562  and  the  two  following  days 
at  8  a.m.,  in  the  house  of  the  provost.  Forty  persons  on 
each  sido  were  admitted  as  witnesses  of  the  dispute,  "  with 
so  many  mo  as  tho  house  may  goodly  hold,  be  the  sight  of 
my  lord  of  Cassilis  "  (nephew  of  Kennedy).  As  usually  is 
the  case  in  such  contentions,  both  sides  claimed'to  be  vic- 
torious ;  but,  to  counteract  the  one-sided  reports  circulated 
by  the  abbot  aud  his  friends,  Knox  published,  in  1563,  an 
account  of  -the  dispute  taken  from  the  records  of  tho 
notaries  present,  to  which  ho  added  a  prologue  and  short 
marginal  notes. 
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Queen  Mary,  having  failed  to  influence  the  Reformer  by 
her  "  many  salt  tears  "  or  lier  flattery,  endeavoured  to  get 
linn  intu  her  power  by  uiov  ing  tlic  pi  ivy  euuncil  to  pronounce 
him  guilty  of  treason  mi  tbe  ground  that  he  had  written  a 
circular  letter  to  leading  Protestants  in  reference  tu  the 
trial  of  two  persons  indkted  for  a  not  in  tbe  Chapel  Royal. 
Knox's  triul  took  place  at  a  special  meeting  of  council  in 
December  15G2,  at.  which  the  queen  was  present  and  acted 
un  unseemly  part  as  prosecutrix  To  the  unconcealed 
chagrin  and  intcn-edij.plea.iure  of  hi-  sovereign,  Knox  Win 
by  ii  majority  of  the  noblemen  present  ubsolved  from  all 
blame  and  commended  for  his  judicious  defence. 

Before  he  was  required  to  appear  a  second  time  at  a 
privy  council  meeting.  Knox,  who  had  been  a  widower  for 
three  'years,  was  married  to  his  second  wife  Margaret 
Stew  irt,  daughter  of  ''the  good'.'  Lord  Ochiltree;  ami  in 
Dehiltive  House,  an  ancient  .baronial  resilience,  the  room  is 
still  pointed  out  where,  in  March  loo'l,  the  marriage  was 
celebrated.  The  occasion  of  his  second  appearance  before 
the  privy  council  was  the  preaching  of  a  sermon  in  St 
Giles'.-  about  a  month  after  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mar/ 
and  Lord  Darnlcy  in  July  1 30").  On  the  day  the  sermon 
was  preached  tbe  young  king  made  an  imposing  appearance, 
sitting  on  a  throne  prepared  for  his  reception.  Enraged  by 
what  he  regarded  as  passages  having  a  reference  to  himself 
in  the  discourse  of  the  preacher,  Darnlcy  returned  to  the 
palace  with  the  determination  not  to  taste  food  till  the 
offender  had  been  punished.  Knox  was  accordingly  called 
before  the  council,  "from  my  bed,"  as  he  tells  us.  Informed 
that  he  had  offended  the  king,  and  that  he  must  desist  from 
preaching  so  long  as  their  majesties  remained  in  Edinburgh, 
.Knox  made  reply  lint  he  had  spoken  nothing  but  according 
'to  his  text  (Isa.  xxvi.  13-21),  and,  if  the  church  should 
command  him  either  to  speak  or  abstain,  he  would  obey,  so 
lar  as  the  word  of  God  would  permit  him.  In  regard  to 
the  sermon  1ft!  deemed  it  necessary  for  his  own  exoneration 
to  write  out  in  full  what  he  had  spoken,  and  publish  it  with 
a  preface  dated  at  "Edingbrough,  the  19th  of  September 
1565."  This  senium  is  the  only  specimen  of  Knox's  pulpit 
discourses  handed  down  to  us.  Dr  M'Cric  is  of  opinion 
that  the  prohibition  was  of  a  very  temporary  nature  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  Knox  resumed  his  usual  minis- 
tration- in  Edinburgh,  unless  at  occasional  intervals,  till 
after  Mary  had  been  deprived  of  he  authority  in  1567. 
During  this  period  of  absence  from  his  charge,  however,  the 
inhibited  preacher  was  far  from  idle.  In  15GG  he  drew 
up  the  most  considerable  portion  of  his  Historic  nf  the 
tttformalioiia.  Laving  made  a  commencement  in  1539  or 
1560,  and  he  wrote  at  the  request  of  the  Assembly  various 
public  letters.  He  also  visited  churches  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  and  made  a  journey  to  England,  in  order  to  see 
his  two  sons,  who  had  been  there  for  education  since  the 
death  of  their  mother  Marjory  Bowes. 

On  the  29th  July  1567  the  infant  James  VI.  was  crowned 
in  the  parish  church  of  Stirling,  and  on  that  occasion 
Knox  reappeared  in  public  and  preached  the  coronation 
sermon.  He  also  preached  at  the  opening  of  parliament  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  when  the  I  onfi  i < •  n  of  Faith 
rormed  and  approved  by  parliament  in  1560,  with  van 
Acts  in  favour  of  the  Reformed  religion,  was  solemnly 
ratified.  When  James  Stuart,  earl  of  Murray  and  regent 
of  Scotland,  was  assassinated  and  died  at  Linlithgow,  23d 
January  15G9,  the  event  caused  anguish  and  anxiety  to 
the  Reformer,  who  poured  out  the  sorrows  of  his  heart  in 
the  sermon  and  the  prayers  of  the  day  on  which  the  tidings 
reached  the  capital,  and  who  thereafter  preached  the  funeral 
6erinon  in,  the  presence  of  three  thousand  persons  gathered 
to  witness  the  interment  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  St  Giles.  The  strain  to  which  body  and  mind 
alike  had  been  subjected  for  many  years  back,   and  the 


shock  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  nobleman  in  whom  he 
placed  the  greatest  confidence,  affected  the  Reformer's 
health,  and  iu  the  month  of  October  1570  he  had  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy.  Although  he  so  far  rallied  as  to  have  the  use 
of  speech  restored  to  him  and  to  resume  preachins,  he  never 
entirely  recovered  from  the  debility  which  the  stroke  pro- 
duced. 

Resolved  to  take  no  prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
confining  himself  to  preaching  in  the  forenoon  of  the  Lord's 
day,  Knox  might  have  spent  what  little  .of  life  on  earth 
remained  for  him  in  the  house  assigned  him  by  the  provost 
and  town  council  of  Edinburgh,  had  he  not  become 
personally  obnoxious  to  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange.  This  and  the 
troubles  which  agitated  the  country  iuduced  Knox,  "sore 
against  his  will,  being  compellit  be  the  Brethren  of  the 
Kirk  and  Town,"  to  quit  the  metropolis  and  retire  to  St 
Andrews.  During  his  stay  there  of  fifteen  months  the 
many  infirmities  of  age  did  not  prevent  him  engaging  in 
his  two  favourite  employments  of  preaching  and  .writing. 
How  he  preached  James  Melville,  then  a  student,  after- 
wards minister  of  Anstrutber,  has  described  in  an  often- 
quoted  passage  of  his  "Diary."  The  latest  publication  of 
Knox  in  his  life  time  was  "  imprentit  at  Sanctandrois  be 
Robert  Lekpreuik,  Anno  Do.  1572."  It  is  a  tract  in  the 
form  of  an  answer  to  a  letter  written  by  James  Tyrie,  a 
Scottish  Jesuit. 

By  the  end  of  July  the  adherents  of  the  queen's  party 
abandoned  Edinburgh,  and  so  enabled  the  banished  citizens 
to  return  to  their  homes.  One  of  their  first  acts  was  to 
send  for  Knox,  who,  travelling  slowly  because  of  weakness, 
reached  the  capital  (for  the  last  time)  on  the  23d.  August 
1572.  Only  two  more  public  appearances  were  to  be  made 
by  him.  The  first  of  these  was  when  in  September  tidings 
came  to  Edinburgh  of  the  St  Bartholomew  massacre. 
Being  assisted  to  reach  the  pulpit,  and  summoning  up  the 
remainder  of  his  strength,  he  thundered  out  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  against  "that  cruel  murderer  and  false  traitor, 
the  king  of  Fiance,"  and  desired  the  French  ambassador  to 
tell  his  master  that  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him 
in  Scotland,  that  the  Divine  vengeance  would  never  depart 
from  him  nor  from  his  house  if  repentance  did  not  ensue, 
but  that  his  name  would  remain  an  execration  to  posterity, 
and  none  proceeding  from  his  loins  should  enjoy  his 
kingdom  in  peace.  The  other  occasion  on  which  the 
debilitated  Reformer  appeared  in  public  was  the  induction 
of  Lawson,  sub-principal  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  as 
bis  successor,  which  took  place  on  the  9th  November. 
After  taking  a  leading  and  solemn  part  in  the  services,  be 
crept  down  the  street  leaning  upon  his  staff  and  the  arm  of 
bis  attendant,  and  entered  his  house  never  to  leave  it  alive. 

Interesting  details  of  his  last  illness  and  death-bed 
exercises  are  furnished  iu  two  contemporary  narratives — 
Richard  Bai  natyne's  "Account  of  Knox's  Last  Illness  and 
Death  "  give  a  in  his  Journal  of  the  Transactions  in  Scotland 
1570-1573,  and  the  "Eximii  viri  Joannis  Knoxii  Scoti- 
came  Ecelesia3  instauratoris  vera  extrenne  vitae  &  obitus 
Historia"  of  Thomas  Smeton,  principal  of  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  at  the  end  of  his  Itesponsio  a  J  Hamiltonii 
Ditdngnm,  1579.  Both  narratives  are  inserted  by  Dr 
Laing  in  his  edition  of  the  Works,  vol.  vi.  part  ii.  Attended 
by  his  wife  and  friends,  Knox  died  on  Monday  the  21th 
of  November  1572,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age 
The  funeral  took  place  on  the  Wednesday  following,  w  hen 
the  body  was  brought  from  the  house  in  the  Netherbow 
Port  by  the  newly-appointed- regent,  the  earl  .of  Morton, 
and  other  noblemen,  and  interred  in  the  burying-ground 
connected  with  the  church  of  St  'Giles.  "When  the 
body  was-  laid  in  the  grave,"  says  Calderwood,  "  the  earl 
of  Morton  uttered  these  words: — 'Here  lieth  a  man, 
who  in  his  life  never  feared  the  face  of  man  ;  who  hatb 
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been  often  threatened  with  dagge  and  dagger,  but  yet  hath 
ended  his  days  in  peace  and  honour.' "  If  any  stone 
ever  marked  the  precise  spot  wh?re  Knox  was  buried- — said 
by  tradition  to  be  in  the  Parliament  Square,  a  few  feet  to 
the  west  of  the  pedestal  of  Charles  II.'s  statue — it  must 
have  been  destroyed  in  1633,  when  the  burying-ground  was 
wholly  obliterated  by  buildings.  As  in  the  case  of  his 
illustrious  contemporary  and  friend  Calvin,  no  tombstone 
marks  the  place  where  he  was  interred. 

Knox's  family  consisted  of  five  children — two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  His  two  sons  were  born  to  him  by  his  first  wife 
Marjory  Bowes.  Natllanael  and  Eleazer  Knox-  were  both  born  in 
Geneva,  entered  as  students  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and 
became  fellows  of  St  John's  College.  Both  died  at  an  early  age, 
and  by  their  deaths  the  family  of  the  Reformer  became  extinct  inthe 
male  line.  The  three  daughters  of  Knox  were  Martha,  Margaret, 
and  Elizabeth.  Martha  was  married  to  Alexander  Fairlie  of  Braid, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  a  tradition  that  she  became 
the  first  wife  of  James  Fleming,  father  of  Robert  Fleming,  author  of 
The  Fulfilling. of  (he  Scriptures,  having  been  disproved  by  DrLaiug 
(  Works,  vol.  vi. ,  part  2,  lxix. )  ;  Margaret  Knox  married  Zachary 
Pont,  for  several  years  minister  of  St  Cuthbeit's,  Edinburgh  ;  and 
Elizabeth  married  John  Welch,  or  Welsh,  or  Wclsch,  minister  succes- 
sively of  Selkirk,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Ayr,  and,  when  transported, 
of  the  French  Protestant  Church.  Dr  Laing  considers  it  improbable 
,that  any  lineal  descendants  of  these  daughters  still  exist. 

Of  Knox  no  original  painting  is  known  to  exist.  Several  like- 
nesses have  been  frequently  reproduced.  1.  A  woodcut  portrait 
of  the  Reformer  occurs  in  Beza's  Iconcs,  published  at  Geneva  in 
1580,  which  has  often  been  reproduced.  2.  A  French  translation 
of  the  Iconcs,  by  Simon  Gaulart,  appeared  in  1581  with  a  totally  dif- 
ferent pprtrait  substituted  in  place  of-  that  of  Knox,  which  is 
now  believed  to  represent  William  Tyndale,  the  translator  of  the 
Bible.  3.  In  1602  Verheideu,  a  Dutch  theologian,  published  at 
the  Hague  his  Prxstantium  aliquot  TJu-ologorum  EJigics,  and  in 
that  worlra  head  engraved  on  copper  by  Houdius  is  given  as  that 
of  Knox.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  merely  an 
improved  copy  from  Beza,  and  not  taken  from  an  original  painting. 

4.  The  Torptiichen  portrait  of  Knoxis  at  Caldcr  House.  It  has  on 
the  back  of  the  canvas  the  inscription,  in  a  handwriting  less  than 
a  ceutnry  old — "  Rev.  Mr  John  Knox.  The  fiist  sacrament  of  the 
Supper  given  in  Scotland  after  the  Reformation  was  dispensed  by 
him  in  this  hall."  It  is  a  harsh  disagreeable  likeness,  painted  at 
least  a  century  after  Knox's  death,  with  Beza's  woodcut  for  model. 

5.  In  1836  the  Society  far  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
published  an  engraving  of  a  portrait  of  Knox  which  now  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Somerville  portrait.  This  paintiug  belonged  to 
the  Somerville  family,  and  hung  .on  the  walls  of  their  Loudon 
residence  till  the  peerage  becamo  extinct.  The  tradition  in  the 
family  is  that  it  was  brought  into  their  possession  by  James,  the 
thirteenth  baron,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  ;  and  die 
supposition  of  those  who  regard  this  as  a  veritable  likeness  of  the 

■  .i-er  is  that  Baron  SoTnerville  had  fallen  in  with  an  excellent 
pirtiait  seemingly  by  some  distinguished  artist  of  Knox's  time 
(presumably  Francis  Porbus,  who  painted  a  likeness  of  George 
Buchanan),  and  had  a  copy  of  it  painted  for  his  mansion  of  Drum, 
near  Edinburgh.  Engravings  of  Beza's  and  Verheiden's  portraits 
will  be  found  in  Knox's  Works,  vols.  i.  and  vi. ;  of  the  Torphichen 
portrait  in  the  Life  of  Knox,  1st  edition  ;  and  of  all  the  five  like- 
nesses in  The  Portraits  of  John  Knox,  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  whose 
v.  i  diet  is  in  favour  of  the  Somerville  portrait  as  "  the  only  probable 
likeness  anywhere  known  to  exist." 

iture. —  The  Wen t,  of  John  Knox,  collected  and  edited  bv  David  Lninp, 
C  vol*..  Bilinbnrgh,  1840-04  J  M'Cile,  The  Life  of  John  Knox,  1  at  ed..  1611,7th  ed.. 
is  .'.  -  I.i.i  linn-.  John  Knox  and  the  Church  of  England,  London,  1S75  ;  T.  Carlyle, 
An  BtMli  on  the  Portraits  of  John  Knox,  published  in  collected  works  alonn  with 
The  Earlfi  Kiitot  of  Yorirae,  London,  1875.  The  Jifo  nod  labours,  cliuractcr  and 
iplucnco.  of  Knox  .ire  dealt  with  moro  generally-  in  the  following  works  : — Hill 
Pulton's  fflstorg  e/Seotletnd;J.  A.  Fronde's ///*/orv  of  EuotaiKt;  Cuvlvle's  Heroes 
ftnJ  Hero  n'orthip;  MonaoifT.  The  Influence  of  Knox  andthe  Scottish  Bt/ormatlon 
on  Bnptand,  London,  lsi!0;  Frnudo.  the  Injltienoe  of  the  Reformatton  on  the  Scot- 
ti,/<  rnrtnacier.  Edinburgh,  1SC5.  (C.  G.  M'C) 

KNOXYILLE,  chief  city  of  Knox  county  and  of  East 
Tennessee,  United  States,  is  situated  on  the  light  bank  of 
the  Tennessee  river,  which  is  navigable  up  to  this  point, 
four  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Holston  and  French 
Broad  rivers,  and  about  165  miles  east  of  Nashville.  By 
recent  statistics  it  is  shown  to  be  one  of  the  six  healthiest 
cities  iu  the  Uuitod  States;  the  elevation  is  1000  feet, 
mean  temperature  5S*  Fnhr.,  average  rainfall  54'5  inches. 
Among  its  numerous  handsome  buildings  are  the  United 
States  custom-house  and  post-office,  the  university  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  public  schools.  There  is  a  free  library  in 
the  citv.     Tuo  university,  which  includes  the  S-nte  < 


of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  was  founded  in  1807, 
the  latter  departments  being  added  iu  1869,  It  Las  a  good 
library,  and  geological,  miueralogical,  and  zoological  collec- 
tions. In  18S1  there  were  39S  students.  Kuoxville  i3  a 
busy  industrial  and  commercial  ceutre.  Its  manufactures 
iuclude  iron  in  all  its  forms,  railway  and  other  carriages, 
paper,  furniture,  sashes  and  blinds,  tobacco,  flour,  leather 
and  harness,  pottery,  etc. ;  and  it  has  a  brisk  trade  in  these 
articles,  as  well  as  in  boots  and  shoes,  hardware,  and  dry- 
goods.  Marble  and  coal  of  excellent  quality  are  found  in 
vast  -quantities  near  the  city.  Knoxville  was  settled  in 
17S9,  and  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1791,  when  it  was  named 
after  General  Henry  Knox,  at  that  time  Washington's 
minister  of  war.  From  1794  till  1817  it  was  the  capital 
of  Tennessee.  During  the  civil  war  it  was  an  important 
position,  passing  into  the  possession  of  the  Union  forces  in 
1863.  The  population  of  the  city  in  ltfSO  was  9693,  or, 
including  directly  connected  suburbs,  15,450. 

KOBELYAKI,  a  towu  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
.Poltava,  40  miles  south-west  of  the  government  town,  with 
a  station  on  the  railway  between  Kharkoff  and  Kremen- 
tchug.  The  town  proper  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Vorskla,  but  a  suburb  of  some  size,  known  simply  as 
Zaryetchya  or  "  Beyond  the  River,"  Bes  on  the  other  side. 
Of  the  13,000  inhabitants  more  than  half  are  occupied 
exclusively  with  agriculture  ;  but  weaving,  introduced  by 
German  colonists,  is  beginning  to  be  a  considerable  in- 
dustry in  the  town:  Kobelyaki  was  founded  by  the  Polish 
nobleman  Netnirovitch,  and  is  mentioned  as  a  town  in 
1647.  In  the  neighbourhood  lies  the  village  of  Perevo- 
lotchna,  where  the  Swedish  forces  under  Charles  XII.  laid 
down  their  arms. 

KOBRIN,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Grodno,  .12  miles  east  of  Brest-Litovsk  and  4  miles  from 
the  Tevli  station  of  the  railway  between  Minsk  and  Brest- 
Litovsk.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  marshy  country,  to  the 
east  of  which  are  extensive  forests ;  although  situated  on 
the  Mukhavetz  river,  which  enters  into  the  system  of 
canals  uniting  the  Dnieper  and  Bug,  it  enjoys  but  little 
prosperity.  Its  8000  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
agriculture  ;  there  is  also  some  trade  in  grain,  salt,  timber, 
and  bones.  Kobrin  was  until  the  16th  century  tlio  capital 
of  a  principality  of  the  same  name. 

KOCK,  Charles  Paul  de  (1794-1871),  novelist,  was 
born  at  Passy  on  the  21st  of  May  1794,  aud  died  at  Paris 
on  the  29th  of  August  1871.  He  was  a  posthumous  child, 
his  father,  who  was  a  banker  of  Dutch  extraction,  having 
been  one  of  the  numeious  victims  of  the  Terror,  and  dying 
on  the  scaffold  with  Hebert  and  Clootr,  not  as  an  extreme 
republican,  but  as  "  suspect "  of  foreign  relations.  The 
j  family  was  one  of  some  rank  in  the  Netherlands,  and  an 
I  uncle  of  the  novelist  attained  to  the  position  of  minister  uf 
I  the  interior  in  his  native  country.  Paul  de  Kock,  however, 
remained  all  his  life  a  citizen  of  France.  He  began  life  as 
a  banker's  clerk,  which  occupation  he  soori  quitted  for 
literature.  But  his  natural  taste,  or  the  memory  of  his 
father's  death,  kept  him  far  apart  from  the  republican 
party,  and  he  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  literary 
continuator  of  the  aneien  regime  as  far  as  light  novels  were 
concerned.  His  life  was  almost  entirely  uneventful,  its 
chief  incident  being  a  burglary  which  was  committed  at 
his  country  house  at  Ronminville  in  his  later  days.  For 
the  most  part  he  resided  on  the  Boulevard  St  Martin,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  inveterate  of  Parisians. 

Paul  de  Kock  began  to  write  very  early,  and  continued  to 
produco  novels  almost  until  the  end  of  his  long  Hfe.  But 
his  period  of  greatest  and  most  successful  activity  was  the 
Restoration  and  the  early  days  of  Louis  Philippe.  The 
comparative  "  patavinitv  "  of  his  style,  and  the  fact  of  lih 
standing  aloof-  from    the  ivbolo  innovating  movement  in 
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literature  as  in  politics,  nimlr  him  relatively  less  popular 
in  France  itself  than  abroad,  where  he  was  considered  as 
the  special  painter  of  life  in  Paris.  Major  Pendennis's 
remark  that  he  had  read  nothing  of  the  novel  kind  for 
thirty  years  except  Paul  de  Kock,  "  who  certainly  made 
hiui  laugh."  is  likely  to  remain  one  of  the  most  durable  of 
his  testimonials,  with  oa  n  companion  the  legendary  ques- 
tion of  a  foreign  sovereign  to  a  Frenchman  who  was 
paying  his  respects,  "Vons  venez  de  Paris  et  vous  devez 
savoir  des  nouvelles.  Comment  se  porte  Paul  de  Kock?" 
The  disippenranre  of  the  grisetle  and  of  the  cheap  dis- 
sipation which  Murger  pathetically  laments  in  more  than 
our  n|  his  works  practically  made  Paul  de  Kock  obsolete, 
and  his  want  of  style  affected  him  as  unfavourably  as 
it  did  his  dramatic  analogue  Scribe.  But  to  the  student 
of  manners  his  vivid  and  by  all  accounts  truthful  por- 
triiture  of  low  and  middle  class  life  in  the  tirst  half  of  the 
1  St  li  century  at  Paris  will  never  lose  its  value,  and,  though 
he  can  hirdly  be  said  to  hold  a  high  place  in  literature, 
he  is  a  remarkable  follower  of  Restif  de  la  Bretonne,  and 
may  be  said  to  oe  in  a  sense  the  iast  of  the  ISth  century 
school  of  novelists. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  works  of  Paul  de  Kock  are  very 
numerous.  In  the  fullest  list  that  we  have  seen  they 
am  iint  to  about  a  hundred,  some  of  them  being  decidedly 
voluminous.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  jiot  very  felicit- 
ous excursions  into  the  historical  romance,  they  are  all 
of  middle  class  Parisian  life,  of  guingvettes  and 
cabarets  and  equivocal  adventures  of  on 3  sort  or  another. 
The  most  famous  of  all  is  Le  Barbier  de  Paris,  which  has 
been  translated  into  almost  every  European  language.'  Of 
equal  literary  merit,  and,  considering  the  style,  of  siugular 
freedom  from  objectionable  characteristics,  is  Andre  le 
Savoyard,  a  remarkable  story,  full  of  narrative  power,  and 
one  of  the  happiest  examples  of  the  working  up  of  simple 
and  commonplace  details  into  an  interesting  whole.  A 
1  sameness  pervades  most  of  Paul  de  Kock's  work. 
It  is  almost  untouched  by  the  influences  of  the  romantic 
movement,  and  has  none  of  the  strong  sentiments  of  the 
school'  which  derived  from  the  author's  contemporary 
Falzac.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  it,  a 
L'ood  deal  of  accurate  observation,  and  an  almost  total 
absence  of  the  revolting  and  the  preposterous.  Paul  de 
Kock  was  the  Charles  de  Bernard  of  low  life,  and 
greater  praise  of  its  kind  could  hardly  be  given  to  any 
writer. 

KODUNGALUR,  or  Cranganore,  a  town  in  Cochin 
state,  Southern  India,  10°  13'  50"  N.  lat.,  76°  14'  50"  E. 
long.,  with  a  population  (1876)  of  9475. 

Though,  now  a  place  of  little  importance,  its  historical  interest 
is  considerable.  Tradition  assigns  to  it  the  double  honour  of  hav- 
ing been  the  first  field  of  St  Thomas's  labours  (52  a.d.  )  in  India 
and  the  seat  of  Cheruman  Ferumdl's  government  (341).  The  visit 
of  St  Thomas  is  generally  considered  mythical  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  Syrian  Church  was  firmly  established  here  before  the  9th 
"cntury  (Burnell),  and  probably  the  Jews'  settlement  was  still 
earlier.  The  latter,  in  fact,  claim  to  hold  grants  dated  378  A. p. 
The  cruelty  of  the  Portuguese  drove  most  of  the  Jews  to  Cochin. 
I'p  to  1314,  when  the  Vypin  harbour  was  formed,  the  only  opening 
in  the  Cochin  backwater,  and  outlet  for  the  Periyar,  was  at  Kodun- 
gahir,  which  must  then  have  been  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast. 
In  1502  the  Syrian  Christians  invoked  the  protection  of  the  Portu- 
guese. In  1523  the  latter  built  their  first  fort  there,  and  in 
Urged  it.  In  1661  the  Dutch  took  the  fort,  the  possession 
ol  which  for  the  next  forty  years  was  contested  between  this  nation, 
the  Zatnorin,  and  the  raja  of  Kodungaliir.  In  1776  Tipu  (Tippoo) 
sec/rd  the  stronghold.  The  Dutch  recaptured  it  two  years  later, 
and,  having  reded  it  to  Tipu  in  1784,  sold  it  to  the  Travancorc 
'  md  again  in  1789  to  Tipu,  who  destroyed  and  left  it  in  the 
■ring  year. 

KOU  AT,  a  district  in  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  the 
Punjab,  India-,  is  situated  between  32°  47'  and  33°  53'  N. 
lat.,  and  between  70'  34'  and  72°  17'  E.  long.,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Peshawar,  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus 


river,  on  the  S.  by  Bannu  district,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Kuram  river  and  the  Waziri  hills.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a 
bare  and  intricate  mountain  region,  deeply  scored  with 
river  valleys  and  ravines,  but  enclosing  a  few  scattered 
patches  of  cultivated  lowland.  The  eastern  or  Khatak 
country  especially  comprises  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  ranges, 
which  fall,  however,  into  two  principal  groups,  to  the  north 
and  south  of  the  Teri  Toi  river.  The  Miranzai  valley,  in 
the  extreme  west,  appears  by  comparison  a  rich  and  fertile 
tract.  In  its  small  but  carefully  tilled  glens,  the  plane, 
palm,  fig,  and  many  orchard  trees  flourish  luxuriantly  ; 
while  a  brushwood  of  wild  olive,  mimosa,  and  other  thorny 
bushes  clothes  the  rugged  ravines  upon  the  upper  slopes. 
Occasional  grassy  glades  upon  their  sides  form  favourite 
pasture  grounds  for  the  Wazfrl  tribes.  The  Teri  Toi, 
rising  on  the  eastern  limit  of  Upper  Miranzai,  runs  due 
eastward  to  the  Indus,  which  it  joins  12  miles  north  of 
Makliad,  dividing  the  district  into  two  main  portions. 
The  drainage  from  the  northern  half  flows  southward  into 
the  Teri  Toi  itself,  and  northward  into  the  parallel  stream 
of  the  Kohat  Toi.  That  of  the  southern  tract  falls  north- 
wards also  into  the  Teri  Toi,  and  southwards  towards  the 
Kuram  and  the  Indus.  The  frontier  mountains,  continua- 
tions of  the  Safed  Koh  system,  attain  in  places  a  consider- 
able elevation,  the  two  principal  peaks,  Dupa  Sir  and 
Mazeo  Garh,  just  beyond  the  British  frontier,  being  8260 
and  7940  feet  above  the  sea  respectively.  The  Waziri 
hills,  on  the  south,  extend  like  a  wedge  between  the 
boundaries  of  Bannu  aud  Kohat,  with  a  general  elevation 
of  less  than  4000  feet.  The  salt  mines  are  situated  in  the 
low  line  of  hills  crossing  the  valley  of  the  Teri  Toi,  and 
extending  along  both  banks  of  that  river.  The  deposit 
has  a  width  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  a  thickness  of 
1000  feet  ;  it  sometimes  forms  hills  200  feet  in  height, 
almost  entirely  composed  of  solid  rock-salt,  and  may  pro- 
bably rank  as  one  of  the  largest  veins  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  The  most  extensive  exposure  occurs  at  Bahadur 
Khel,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Teri  Toi.  Petroleum 
springs  exude  from  a  rock  at  Panoba,  23  miles  east  of 
Kohat ;  and  sulphur  abounds  in  the  northern  range. 

The  census  of  1S68  extended  over  an  area  of  2838  square 
miles,  and  disclosed  a  total  population  of  145,419  (males,  79,323  ; 
females,  66,096).  The  Mohammedans  numbered  136,565,  as 
against  6544  Hindus,  1837  Sikhs,  and  473  "  others."  The 
Hindus  chiefly  belong  to  the  trading  castes.  Among  the  Moham- 
medans, 6313  lank  as  Sayyids  ;  but  the  Pathans  form  by  far 
the  largest  division.  Only  one  town,  Kohat,  contains  a  population 
exceeding  5000  inhabitants.  Since  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab, 
cultivation  has  extended  from  64,772  acres  in  1S48  to  163,015  acres 
in  1873-74.  The  agricultural  staples  include  wheat  and  barley  for 
the  spring  harvest,  with  rice,  millet,  Indian  com,  and  pulses  for 
the  autumn  crops.  Tobacco,  mustard,  and  oil-seeds  also  cover 
small  areas,  and  cotton  of  inferior  quality  is  grown  iu  favourable 
years.  The  area  under  wheat  in  1873-74  was  returned  as  36,600 
acres;  barley,  17,070;  millets,  23,705  ;  Indian  corn,  12,050;  rice, 
4710  acres.  Cultivation  has  now  nearly  reached  its  utmost  limit. 
The  principal  industry  of  the  district  is  centred  in  the  salt  mines. 
Of  these  five  are  now  open,  from  which  294,680  cwts.  ot"  salt  were 
quarried  in  1870-71.  Gun  barrels  manufactured  near  Kohat  town 
have  a  considerable  reputation  along  the  north-western  frontier. 
Coloured  scarfs,  woollen  carpets,  country  cloth,  and  pottery  are 
also  turned  out  at  Kohat,  Hangu,  and  Teri.  The  frontier  military 
road  forms  the  chief  channel  of  communication,  practicable  through- 
6ut  for  wheeled  conveyances  and  artillery.  The  district  has  alto- 
gether 249  miles  of  road,  all  unmetalled,  and  iu  many  cases  mere 
tracks,  passable  at  best  by  camels,  and  sometimes  only  by  bullocks 
or  ponies.  The  total  imperial  revenue  raised  in  the  district  in 
1851-52  amounted  to  £9824,  which  in  1872-73  had  risen  to 
£19,443,  of  which  the  land-tax  contributed  £8951,  and  salt 
£8556.  Education  remains  in  a  very  backward  stnge.  FourGovern- 
ment  or  aided  schools  and  forty-three  indigenous  schools  had  a 
total  roll  of  only  745  pupils  in  1 872-73.  From  its  proximity  to  the 
hills,  the  temperature  ol  the  district  is  comparatively  cool,  except 
dunng  the  summer  months. 

Kohat,  the  chief  town  and  cantonment  of  the  above 
district,  situated  in  33'  35'  N.  lat,  and  71°  29'  43"  E. 
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long.,  near  the  north  banK  of  the  Kohat  Toi  river,  and 

2  miles  from  the  southern  base  of  the  Afridi  Hills.  The 
population  in  186S,  including  the  cantonment,  was 
11,274.  The  town  is  built  on  undulating  ground,  within 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  slight 
wall,  12  feet  in  height.  Its  principal  manufacture  is  that 
of  gun  barrels.  The  cantonment  and  civil  station  lie  to 
the  east  and  north-east  of  the  native  city.  The  canton- 
ment has  accommodation  for  about  3000  troops. 

KOHL,  Johans  Georu  (1808-1878),  traveller  and 
author,  was  born  at  Bremen,  April  28,  1808.  He  studied 
law  at  Gottingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Munich,  and  for  six 
years  was  a  private  tutor  in  Courland  In  1838,  after 
travelling  through  parts  of  Russia,  he  settled  at  Dresden. 
The  success  of  four  books,  which  he  published  in  1841, 
describing  his  Russian  experiences,  decided  his  choice  of 
literature  as  a  profession.  ■  Travels  in  Europe  and  America 
supplied  ample  material,  and  book  after  book  appeared. 
In  1854  he  undertook  to  prepare  an  historical  coast  survey 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  service  of  Government.  In 
1858  he  returned  to  Bremen,  where  in  1863  he  was  made 
city  librarian.     In  that  post  he  died,  October  28,  1878. 

Kohl  was  a  prolific  author,  and  his  hooks,  both  in  the  original 
anJ  in  English  translations,  have  enjoyed  considerable  popularity. 
His  style  is  agreeable  and  lively,  and  not  without  humour  ;  his 
observation  was  acute,  and  not  more  superficial  than  was  inevitnblo 
from  the  mode  in  whijh  he  amassed  his  materials.  Besides  the  books 
on  Russia,  Kohl  published  works  on  Austria-Hungary  (1842),  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  (1844),  the  Alps  (1849-51),  Denmark  and 
the  Northern  Duchies  (1846-47),  south-eastern  Germany  (1852), 
the  Netherlands  (1850),  Istria,  Montenegro,  &c.  (1851),  the  Danube 
(1854),  Canada  and  New  England  (1857),  the  north-west  of  the 
United  States  (1859),  Lake  Superior  ("  Kitchi-Gami ")  (1859). 
Among  his  historical,  geographical,  and  miscellaneous  writings  are 
the  following: — Dcr  Jlhcin,   2    vols.,  1851  ;  Aus  vicinen  Hut'.cn, 

3  vols.,  1850;  GcschiclUe  dcr  Entdccknng  Amcrika's,  1861  ;  Das 
Hans  Sccfahrt  zu  Bremen,  1862;  Nordivcsldcutschc  Skizzcn,  1864  ; 
History  of  the  Discovery  of  Maine,  1869  ;  Die  Volkcr  Europa's, 
2  vols.,  1872  ;  Kleinc  Essays,  1875. 

KOLABA,  a  district  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  India, 
lying  between  17°  52'  and  18°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
73°  7'  and  73°  42'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Bombay  harbour  and  Thana  district,  on  the  E.  by  Poona 
and  SAtAra,  on  the  S.  by  RatnAgiri  and  Janjira  state,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Arabian  Sea.  Lying  betweeu  the 
SahyAdri  range  and  the  sea,  KolAba  district  abounds  in 
hills,  some  being  spurs  of  considerable  regularity  and  height, 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  main  range,  whilst  others 
are  isolated  peaks  or  lofty  detached  ridges.  The  sea 
frontage,  of  about  20  miles,  is  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  its  length  fringed  by  a  belt  of  cocoa-nut  and  betel-nut 
palms.  Behind  this  belt  lies  a  stretch  of  flat  country 
devoted, to  rice  cultivation.  In  many  places  along  the 
banks  of  the  salt-water  creeks  there  are  extensive  tracts  of 
salt  marsh  land,  some  of  them  reclaimed,  some  still  subject 
to  tidal  inundation,  and  others  set  apart  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  salt.  The  district  is  traversed  by  a  few  small 
streams.  Tidal  iulets,  of  which  the  principal  are  the 
NAgothna  on  the  north,  the  Roha  or  Chaul  in  the  west, 
and  the  BAnkot  creek  in  the  south,  run  inland  for  30  or  | 
40  miles,  forming  highways  for  a  brisk  trade  in  rice,  salt, 
firewood,  and  dried  fish.  Near  the  coast  especially,  the 
district  is  well  supplied  with  reservoirs.  The  SahyAdri 
range  has  two  remarkable  peaks, — RAigarh,  where  Sivaji 
built  his  capital,  and  MirAdongar.  There  are  extensive 
teak  and  black  wood  forests,  of  which  the  value  is  increased 
by  their  proximity  to  Bombay.  The  KolAba  teak  has  been 
pronounced  the  best  grown  in  the  Concan,  and  inferior 
only  to  that  of  Calicut.  In  1875-76  the  forest  revenue 
amounted  to  £3634.  Tigers  and  leopards  are  found  all 
over  the  district,  and  bears  on  the  SahyAdri  range. 
Hyaenas  and  jackals  abound.  Bison,  sdmbhnr,  and  cheetah 
have  been  shot,  but  are  very  rare. 


KolAba  district,  with  the  exception  of  AlibAgh  sub- 
division, formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  peshwa^ 
annexed  by  the  Bombay  Government  in  1818.  Alibagb 
lapsed  to  the  paramount  power  in  1839. 

The  population  in  1872  was  350,405— Hindus,  330,914  ;  Moham- 
medans, 17,194  ;  Parsis,  25  ;  Jews,  1940  ;  and  Christians,  208.  Of 
the  Hindus  the  most  important  class  are  the  Brahmans,  who  own. 
large  gardens  and  palm  groves  along  the  coast.  Another  important 
class  are  the  Bhandaras,  or  toddy-drawers  and  cocoa-nut  cultivators. 
The  Beni-lsrael  (see  vol.  xiii.  p.  685)  are  chiefly  found  in  the  sea- 
board tracts.  A  considerable  number  of  them  enlist  in  the  native 
army,  and  are  highly  esteemed  as  soldiers.  They  also  monopolize 
the  work  of  oil-pressing  to  so  great  an  extent  that  they  are  generally 
known  as  oilmen  or  telis.  The  total  area  of  Government  cultivable 
laud  in  1876-77  was  returned  at  468,646  acres,  of  which  upwards  of 
93  per  cent,  was  taken  up  for  cultivation.  Kice  forms  the  staple- 
produce,  and  is  the  chief  export  of  the  district.  The  inferior  grain* 
are  nachni  (Eleusine  coraeann),  wari  (Pitvicinn  miliaceitm),  and 
harik  (Paspalnm  frumentaceum)  ;  and  these  form  the  chief  food 
supply  of  the  people.  The  estimated  value  of  the  exports  (rice, 
salt,  timber,  vegetables,  and  fruit)  is  £438,249;  of  the  imports  (grain, 
piece  goods,  oil,  butter,  and  sugar),  £170,816.  The  local  industries 
are  salt  manufacture  and  silk-weaving.  The  total  imperial,  local, 
and  municipal  revenue  ir*  1876-77  was  £106,893,  of  which  £72,462 
was  contributed  by  the  land  tax.  There  are  seventy-one  Govern- 
ment or  aided  schools  attended  by  3644  pupils.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  is  75  inches.  The  chief  town  of  the  district  is 
Alibagh. 

KOLAR,  or  Colar,  a  district  of  Mysore  state,  Southerns 
India,  lying  between  12°  46'  and  13°  36'  N.  lat,  and 
78°  5'  and  78°  35'  E.  long.  It  occupies  tha*  portion  of  the 
Mysore  table-land  immediately  bordering  the  Eastern  GbAts. 
The  principal  watershed  lies  in  the  north-west,  around  the 
hill  of  Nandidrug  (1810  feet),  from  which  rivers  radiate 
in  all  directions ;  and  the  whole  country  is  broken  bj" 
numerous  hill  ranges.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Pilar,  the 
South  PinAkini  or  PennAr,  the  North  PinAkini,  and  the 
PApaghni,  which  are  industriously  utilized  for  irrigation 
by  means  of  anicuts  and  tanks.  The  rocks  of  the  district 
are  mostly  syenite  or  granite,  with  a  small  admixture  of 
mica  and  felspar.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  comists  of  a 
fertile  loam  ;  and  in  the  higher  levels  sand  and  gravel  are 
found.  The  hills  are  covered  with  scrub,  jungle,  and 
brushwood.  The  only  tract  where  the  trees  attain  any  size, 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nandidrug,  where  an  area  of  7 
square  miles  has  been  reserved  by  the  forest  department. 

The  population  in  1871  was  618,954,  spread  over  an  area  of 
2577  square  miles — Hindus  numbering  592,652  ;  Mohammedans, 
25,03S  ;  Jains,  651  ;  and  Christians,  613.  Four  towns  contain  up- 
wards of  5000  inhabitants,  namely,  Kohir,  9924  ;  Chikballapurr 
9882  ;  Sialghata,  7009;  and  Hosur,  5711.  The  staple  agricultural 
products  are  rice,  rctyi,  n\id  jour.  Pulses,  oil-seeds,  ve;  i  tables,  and 
tobacco  are  also  grown  on  limited  areas.  Cattle  birrdiug  has 
recently  been  fostered  by  the  British  Government,  and  large  cattle 
fairs  arc  held  annually.  The  manufactures  of  the  district  com- 
prise sugar,  silk  and  cotton  weaving,  and  oil-pressing.  Iron  oiv 
is  smelted  in  considerable  quantities.  The  principal  exports  axe 
sugar,  rice,  rani,  vegetables,  cotton  cloth,  betel  leaf,  opium,  ami 
gilt  ;  The  imports  are  European  piece  goods  and  salt.  The  total 
revenue  of  the  district  in  1873-74  amounted  to  £119,446,  of  which 
£97,470  was  derived  from  the  laud  and  paid  by  78.247  proprietors 
of  678  separate  estates.  The  Government  aided  and  inspected 
schools  in  1874  numbered  233,  attended  by  5547  pupils  ;  in 
addition  there  were  nlsn  102  unaided  schools.  The  district  hears  a 
good  reputation  for  healthiness,  the  mean  annual  temperature  being 
76°,  and  tiie  average  annual  rainfall  29i7  inches, 

The  early  history  of  the  district  is  enshrouded  in  the  usual  Hindu 
legends,  chiefly  localized  at  the  village  of  Avani,  which  is  still  n 
popular  place  of  pilgrimage,  as  containing  a  fitiga  set  up  by  I  tiiiin 
himself.  The  earliest  authentic  evidence  shows  that  Kolar  m 
primitive  times  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pnllavns,  a> 
dynasty  overthrown  by  the  Cholas,  to  whom  is  assigned  the 
foundation  of  Kohir  town.  After  the  Cholas  came  the  Ballal.i 
kings,  who  in  their  turn  gave  way  to  Hie  powerful  monarch  of 
Vytiyanngar,  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century.  About  this 
period  arose  the  Gauda  family,  whose  chiefs  appear  to  have  submit  fed 
successively  to  every  compieror  until  they  were  swept  away  by 
Hydei-  Ali.  The  Hist  Mohammedans  to  invade  this  tract  were 
The  Bijapur  kings,  whose  general  was  the  Marhatta  Shahji,  the 
father  of  Sivaji  the  Great.  In  1639  Shahji  obtained  Kd.ir  M 
a  fief,  which    he   transmitted   to  his   son  Venkoji   or   Ekoji.  K.e 
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sounder  of  the  Taujore  line.  Subsequently  Kolar  was  overnm  by 
the  Mughals.  In  1761  it  was  formally  ceiled  by  the  niza.nl  to 
Hyder  Ali,  who  was  a  native  of  the  state,  having  been  bom  at  the 
little  village  of  Budikot  ;  and  after  the  fall  of  Tipii  in  1799  it  was 
incorporated  in  the  Hindu  statu  of  Mysore.  The  chief  historical 
inter  *  of  ino  li  rn  Hints  centres  round  the  hill  fort  of  Kautlidrug 
(Nuudydroog),  which  was  stormed  by  the  British  in  1791,  after 
a  bombardment  of  twenty-one  days.  Kolar,  which  with  the  rest  of 
.Mysore  had  been  under  British  administration  since.  1S36,  was 
restored  to  its  native  chief  in  March  1881. 

KOLCSEV,  Fekexcz  or  FbajtciS  (1790-1838),  a  dis- 
tinguished Hungarian  poet,  critic,  and  orator,  was  born  at 
Szudcmcter,  in  Transylmnia,  on  the  8tli  of  August  1700. 
His  parents  both  died  during  his  childhood,  leaving  hini 
to  the  care  of  a  trusted  female  servant.  At  an  early  age 
Kolcsey  was  sent  to  the  Calviuistic  school  at  Debreczen, 
where  he  acquired  a  sound'  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  classics,  as  also  of  the  leadiug  Hungarian  and  German 
poets.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Kazinczy,  and  zealously  adopted  his  linguistic  reforms  In 
1809  Kolcsey  went  to  Pest  with  the  intention  of  following 
the  legal  profession,  and  became  a  "notary  to  the  royal 
board."  The  public  career  Of  a  lawyer,  however,  proving 
distasteful  to  him,  he  soon  left  the  city,  aud,  secluding 
iiioiself  at  Cseke  in  Szatni.ir  county,  devoted  his  time  to 
sesthetkal  study,  poetry,  criticism,  and  the  defence  of  the 
theories  of  Kazinczy.  Kiilcsey's  eaiTy  metrical  piece:  contri- 
buted to  the  Traiutylvanutn  Museum  did  not  attract  much 
attention,  whilst  his  severe  criticisms  of  Csokonai,  Kis,  and 
especially  Berzseuyi,  published  in  1817,  rendered  hiin  very 
unpopular.  From  1821  to  1826  he  published  many 
separate  poems  of  great  beauty  in  the  A  urora,  11  el  . 
A*pa»iajxuA  other  magazines  of  polite  literature  •  Having 
by  these  means  again  risen  in  the  estimation  of  the  literary 
public,  he  was  induced  by  Paul  Szemere  to  join  him  in  the 
production  of  anew  periodical,  styled  E let  is  Literal nrt 
("Life  and  Literature "),"  which  appeared  from  182G  to 
1829,  in  4  vols.,  and  gained  for  Kolciey  the  highe.t 
reputation  as  a  critical  Writer.  About  this  time  Lis  powers 
as  an  orator  began  to  be  displayed  in  his  c  ipacity  of  upper 
notary  to  the  county  of  Szatmar.  '  From  1832  to  1833  he 
sat  in  the  Hungarian  diet,  where  his  exti  me  l.beral  views 
and  his  singular  eloquence  soon  rendered  him  famous  as  a 
parliamentary  leader.  In  the  meantime  he  had  not  beeu 
inactive  as  a  literary  savant.  Elected  on  the  17th  Nov- 
ember 1830  a  member  of  the.  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Sciences,  he  took  part  in  its  first  grand  meeting ;  in  1832 
he  delivered  his  famous  oration  on  Kazinczy,  aud  in  1836 
that  on  his  former  opponent- Daniel  Berzsenyi.  When  in 
1838  Baron  YYesselcnyi  was  unjustly  thrown  iuto  prison 
upon  a  charge  of  treason,  Kolcsey  eloquently  though  un- 
successfully- conducted  his  defence ;  aud  he  died  about  a 
■week  afterwards  (24th  of  August)  from  internal  inflamma- 
tion. His  collected  works,  in  6  vols.,  were  published  at 
Pest,  1840-48,  and  his  journal  of.  the  diet  of  1832-36 
appeared  in  1848.  A  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Kolcsey  was  unveiled  at  SzatmarN^nieti  on  the  25th 
of  September  1864. 

See  O.  Steiuackcr,  UngariscJtf  Lyril'er,  Leipsie  and  Pest,  1874  ; 
F.  Toldy,  Manyar  Kbltok  ilcte,  2  vols.,  Test.  1871  ;  J.  Fcrenczyand 
J.  Danielik,  ilatji/nr  Iiuk,  2  vols.,  Pest,  1856-58. 

KOLDLNG,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Yeile,  Denmark, 
is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  province  of  Jutland,  on 
the  Koldingfjord,  an  inlet  of  the  Little  Belt.  It  has  some 
little  shipping,  but  its  harbour  is  not  deep.  A  little  to  the 
north-west  is  the  splendid  ruin  of  the  royal  castle  Kolding- 
huus,  formerly  called  Oernsborg  or  Arensborg.  It  was 
begun  by  Duke  Abel  in  1248  ;  in  1808  it  was  burned. 
The  large  square  tower  was  built  by  Christian  rV.  (1588- 
1648),  and  was  surmounted  by  colossal  statues,  of  which 
one  is  still  standing.  The  name  of  Kolding  occurs  in  the 
10th  century ;  but  its  earliest  known  town-rights  date  from 


1321.  In  1644  it  was  the  scene  of  a  Danish  victory 
over  the  Swedish,  aud  in  1S49  of  a  Danish  defeat  by  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  troops.  The  population  in  1870  was 
5400. 

KOLHAPUR,  a  native  state  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
India,  lying  between  15°  58'  and  17°  11'  N.  lat.,  auil 
between  73°  45'  and  74°  24'. E.  long.  ;  it  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Satara  district,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  states  of 
Sangli,  Miraj,  and  Kurunchwad,  and  on  the  W.  and  S.W. 
by  Sawantwari  state  and  Ratnagiri  district.  The  area  is 
3184  square  miles.  Kolhapur  state  stretches  from  the 
heart  of  the  Sahyadri  range  eastwards  into  the  plain  of  the 
Deccan.  Along  the  spurs  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Sahyadri 
hills  lie  wild  and  picturesque  hill  slopes  and  valleys,  pro- 
ducing little  but  timber,  aud  till  recently  covered  with  rich 
forests.  The  ceutre  of  the  state  is  crossed  by  several  lines 
of  low  hills  running  at  right  angles  from  the  niaiu  Sahyadri 
range.  In  the  east  the  country  becomes  more  open,  and 
presents  the  unpicturesque  uniformity  of  a  well-cultivated 
and  treeless  plain,  broken  only  by  an  occasional  river. 
Among  the  western  hills  are  the  ancieut  Marhatta  strong- 
holds of  Panhala,  Yishalgarh,  Biura,  and  Hungna.  The 
rivers,  though  navigable  during  the  rains  by  boats  of  2 
tons  burthen,  are  all  fordable  duiing  the  hot  months.  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  the  Sahyadri  range,  and  smelting  was 
formerly  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  now  the 
Kolhapur  mineral  cannot  compete  with  that  imported  fr. Mil 
Europe.  .  There  are  several  good  stone  quarries  The 
principal  agricultural  products  are  rice,  millet,  sugar-cane, 
tobacco,  cotton,  safflower,  and  vegetables.  The  population 
of  the  state,  including  feudatories,  was  802,091  iu  1S72, 
Hindu;  amounting  to  95i  per  ceut.,  and  Mohammedans  lo 
4  per  cent.  Pottery,  hardware,  and  coarse  cotton  and 
woollen  cloth  are  the  principal  manufactures.  The  chief 
exports  are  coarse  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  graiu  ;  piece 
gi'  ds,  salt,  s!!k,  sulphur,  and  spices  are  imported. 

The  rajas  cf  Kolhapur  trace  their  descent  from  Raja  Rum,  a 
younger  son  of  Sivaji  the  Great,  the  fonnder  of  the  Marhatta  power. 
The  prevalence  of  piracy  earned  the  British  'Government  to  send 
expeditions  against  Kolhapur  in  1765  and  1792;  and  in  the  early 
years  of  this  centuiv  the  nongovernment  of  the  chief  compelled  the 
British  to  resort  to  military  operations,  an.l  ultimately  to  appoint 
an  officer  to  manage  the  state.  In  1882  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Sivaji  III  The  revenue  of  the  state  is  estimated  at  £31*4,000. 
The  military  force  consists  of  1618  men.  Exclusive  of  a  few  mis- 
sionary institutions,  there  are  in  all  ]0t  schools,  attended  by  51o5 
pupils.     The  climate  is  ou  the  whole  temperate. 

KoLiiAruR,  the  capital  of  the  above  state,  is  situated  in 
16°  42'  N.  lat.  and  74°  16' E.  long.,  128  miles  south  by  cast 
of  Poona.  It  is  a  picturesque,  flourishing  trading  town, 
adorned  with  many  handsome  buildings.  Population  iu 
1872,  39,621. 

KOLIX  (Boh.,  Xory  Kolin,  i.e.,  New  Kolin),  a  town  in 
the  circle  of  Kanrzim,  Bohemia,  is  situated  on  the  Elbe, 
about  35  miles  east  of  Prague,  with  which  city  as  also 
with  ■Briinu  it  is  connected  by  the  Austrian  State  Railway, 
here  intersected  by  the  north-western  line,  in  50°  4'  N.  lat., 
15°  14'  E.  long.  Among  the  many  noteworthy  buildings 
in  Kolin  may  be  specially  mentioned  the  church  of  St 
Bartholomew  (Early  Gothic  style),  erected  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  14th  century,  the  castle,  and  the  town-hall. 
The  educational  and  industrial  establishments  comprise 
collegiate  institutes  for  both  sexes,  a  commercial  school, 
religious  houses,  several  sugar  refineries  and  oil-mills,  a 
spirit  distillery,  and  an  artificial  manure  factory.  Popula- 
tion of  commune  9473,  of  town  9199.  Kolin  is  chiefly 
famous  on  account  of  the  battle  of  Chotzemitz  or  Kolin, 
18th  June  1757,  when  the  Prussians  under  Frederick  the 
Great  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians  under  Daun. 

KOLOMEA,  or  Kolomyia,  a  town  and  district  in  the 
Austrian  province  of  Galicia,  lies  ou  the  right  bank  of  the 
Pruth  and  on  the  railway  from  Czernowitz  to  Lemberg, 
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aoout  105  miles  south-south-east  of  the  latter,  in  48°  31'  N. 
lat.,  25°  1'  S.  long.  Kolomea  is  the  seat  of  the  adminis- 
trative, military,  and  judicial  authorities  of  the  district,  and 
has  Roman  Catholic  churches,  synagogues,  a  lower  gymna- 
sium, and  manufactories  of  earthenware.  More  than  a 
third  of  the  inhabitants  are  Jews,  who  carry  on  the  greater 
part  both  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  The  Ruther'an 
or  native  population  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  are 
mostly  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  the  pastur- 
ing of  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep.  In  1881  the  population 
amounted  to  23,109. 

KOLOMNA,  a  district  town  of  ilussia,  in  tne  govern- 
ment of  Ryazan,  situated  on  the  railway  between  Moscow 
and  Ryazan,  67  miles  south-east  of  Moscow,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Moskva  river  with  the  Kolomenka.  It  is 
an  old  town  mentioned  in  annals  in  1177,  and  until  tho 
14th  century  the  capital  of  the  Ryazan  principality.  It 
suffered  greatly  from  the  invasions  of  the  Tartars,  who 
destroyed  it  four  times,  as  well  as  from  the  wars  of  the 
17th  century;  but  it  always  recovered,  and  never  has  lost 
its  commercial  importance.  During  this  century  it  became 
a  centre  of  manufactures  of  silks,  cottons,  and  leather ; 
there  are  also  several  smaller  manufactures.  The  merchants 
of  Kolomna  carry  on  an  active  trade  in  cattle  brought  from 
southern  provinces,  and  in  grain,  cattle,  tallow,  skins,  salt, 
and  timber  purchased  in  the  governments  of  Ryazan  and 
Tula,  and  sent  to  Moscow,  either  by  rail,  or  by  boat  down 
the  Moskva  river.     Population  19,000. 

KOMORN,  or  Comokn  (Hungarian,  Rco-Komdrom),  a 
royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  and  capital  of  the  trans- 
Danubian  county  of  Komarom,  lies  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Csallokiiz  or  Schiitt,  and  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Waag  with  the  Danube,  48  miles  west-north-west 
from  Budapest,  with  which  city  as  also  with  Vienna  it  is 
directly  connected  by  railway,  in  47°  40'  N.  lat.,  18°  7'  E. 
long.  Komorn  is  celebrated  chiefly  for  its  fortifications, 
which,  owing  to  their  favourable  position  and  extended 
line  of  tetes-de-pont,  are  believed  to  be  impregnable,  and 
are  capable  of  holding  a  force  of  some  30,000  defenders. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  the  county  administration,  and  of  a 
royal  court  of  law,  and  has  Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Ortho- 
dox, Lutheran,  and  Calvinist  churches,  a  Jewish  synagogue, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  gynfnasia,  county  and  town 
halls,  a  military  hospital,  two  savings  banks,  and  a  shipping 
agency.  The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow,  irregular, 
and  gloomy.  The  commercial  relations  of  Komorn  with 
the  chief  towns  on  the  Danube  are  facilitated  by  its  im- 
portant steam-packet  station.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
brisk  trade  in  grain,  timber,  wine,  flour,  and  fish.  The 
civil  population  at  the  end  of  1880  amounted  to  13,1  OS, 
mostly  Magyars  and  Germans  by  nationality. 

The  walls  of  the  fortifications  of  Komorn  were  commenced  from 
the  land  side  in  1272.  They  were  much  strengthened  and  extended 
two  hundred  years  later  by  King  Matthias  (Corvinus).  The  new 
fort  was  begun  by  Ferdinand  I.  about  1547,  and  received  additions 
in  1673  under  Leopold  I.  In  1543,  1594,  1598.  and  1663  Komorn 
was  beleaguered  by  the  Turks.  It  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
royal  free  town  in  1751.  In  1767,  1768,  September  1848,  au<l  April 
1854  it  suffered  severely  from  fire,  and  in  17G3,  1822,  and  1851 
from  earthquakes.  The  fortifications,  having  been  neglected  during 
tho  latter  half  of  the  ISth  rentury,  were  enlarged  and  to  a  great 
extent  reconstructed  between  1805  and  1809.  Drtring  the  revolu- 
tionary war  of  1848-49  Komorn  was  a  principal  point  of  military 
operations,  and  was  long  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  tho  Austrians, 
who  on  the  11th  July  1849  were  defeated  there  by  Ocneral  Garni, 
md  on  the  3d  August  by  General  Klapka.  On  the  27th  September 
the  fortress  enpitnl.tted  to  tho  Austrians  upon  honourable  terms, 
and  on  the  3d  and  4th  October  was  evacuated  by  the  Hungnrmn 
troops.  The  treasure  of  the  Austrian  national  bank  was  removed 
here  from  Vienna  in  1866,  when  that  city  was  threatened  by  the 
Prussian*. 

KOMOTAU,  a  town  and  district  of  Bohemia,  at  the  ioot 
of  tho  Erzgebirge,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Boschtiebrad, 
nuK-Bnflei:bajli,  and  Aussig-Teplitz  lines  of  railway,  "bout 


10  miles  north-north-west  of  Saaz,  in  50°  27'  N.  lat.,  13' 
26'  E.  long.  An  old  but  thriving  town,  Komotau-is  the 
seat  of  the  military  .and  judicial  authorities  of  thejdistrict, 
as  also  of  boards  of  mining  and  of  customs.  The  industrial 
establishments  comprise  manufactories  of  woollen -cloth, 
linen,  and  paper,  dyeing  houses,  breweries,  distilleries,  at/d 
vinegar  works,  a  sugar  of  lead  ■  manufactory,  and  an  iron 
foundry.  The  amount  of  beer  delivered  in  1 880  was 
535,583  gallons.  Lignite  is  worked  iu  the  neighbourhood. 
At  the  end  of  1880  the  population  was  10,111. 

KONGSBERG,  a  mining  town  in  the  district  of 
Buskerud,  Norway,  is  situated  on  the  Laagen,  500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  about  60  miles  south-west  of  Christiania 
by  rail.  With  the  exception  of  the  church  and  tho  town- 
house,  the  buildings  are  mostly  of  wood.  The  origin  and 
whole  industry  of  the  town  are  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment silver-mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Their  first 
discovery  was  made  by  a  peasant  iu  1G23,  since  which 
time  they  have  been  worked  with  varying  success:  Over 
a  hundred  mines  have  been  opened,  but  of  these  only  three 
are  now  of  any  importance.  The  annual  profit  averages 
about  £22,000.  During  last  century  Kongsberg  was  much 
more  important  than  it  now  is,  and  contained  more  than 
double  its  present  population.  Dr  Clarke  in  his  Travtls 
(1823)  gives  a  good  description  of  the  place,  and  mentions 
a  mass  of  native  silver,  nearly  600  lb  in  weight,  found 
there,  which  is  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Copenhagen. 
Within  the  town  of  Kongsberg  are  situated  the  snielting- 
works,  the  mint,  and  a  Government  weapon  factory,  t  The 
population  of  the  town  in  1875  was  4311. 

KONIGGRATZ  (Bohemian,  Krdlaoi  JItiidec),  a  fortified 
town  and  episcopal  seat  in  Buhemia,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Adler  with  the  upper  Elbe,  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
Reichenberg-Pardubitz  and  North- Western  lines  of  railway, 
in  5()°  10'  N.  lat.,  15°  49'  E.  long.  Wax  candles,  gloves, 
shoes,  woollen  cloths,  and  musical  (wind)  instruments  are 
manufactured.  The  population  in  1880  was  6173.  The 
place  is  chiefly  notable  from  the  battle  of  Koiiiggriitz  or 
Sadowa  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  on  3d  July  1866,  when 
the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  under  Benedek  decided  the 
German  supremacy  of  Prussia,  and  led  to  the  acquisition 
of  Venice  by  Italy  and  the  constitutional  independence 
of  Hungary.  '  See  Jahns,  Die  Schlaclit  bei  Kbniygratz, 
1S76. 

KONTGINHOF  (in  Czech,  Dvnr  Kralove),  chief  town 
of  a  department  in  the  north-east  of  Bohemia,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  about  80  miles  north-east  of 
Prague.  In  the  tower  of  one  of  the  churches  Hanka  dis- 
covered the  Koniginhof  MSS.  in  I  SI  7  (see  vol.  xi.  p.  440). 
The  Zaboj  monument  in  the  market-place  commemorates 
the  discovery.  Cotton-weaving,  yarn-spinning,  and  brew- 
ing are  the  leading  industries.  Iu  1421  Koniginhof  was 
stormed  by  the  Hussites.  On  June  29,  1866,  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  Prussian  victory  over  the  Austrians.  .  The 
population  in  18G9  was  6222. 

KONIGSBERG  (in  Polish  Kroltwkc),  chief  town  of  a 
government  district  in  the  province  of  East  Prussia,  and 
since  1843  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  is  situated  on  the 
Pregel,  4A  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Frische  Half,  25 
miles  from  the  sea-coast,  and  397  miles  north-east  of 
Berlin,  in  54°  43'  N.  lat.  and  20°  30'  E.  long.  It  cm 
sists  of  three  formerly  independent  putts — the  Altstadt 
(old  town)  to  the  west,  Lobenicht  to  the  east,  and  the  island 
Kneiphof,  together  with  numerous  suburbs,  embraced  in  a 
circuit  of  9.V  niilcs.  The  Tregel,  spanned  by  many  bridges, 
flows  through  the  town  in  two  branches,  which  unite  below 
the  Green  Bridge.  Its  greatest  breadth  within  the  town 
is  from  80  to  90  yards.  It  is  frozen  from  November  to 
March.  Although  an  old  town,  Kouigsberg  does  not 
retain  many  marks  of  antiquity.     The  Altstadt  has  long. 
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and  narrow  streets,  but  the  Kneiphof  quarter  is  roomier. 
Of  the  seven  market-places  only  that  in  the  Altstadt 
retains  something  of  its  former  appearance.  'Among  the 
more  interesting  buildings  are  the  schloss,  a  long 'rectangle 
begun  in  1255  and  added  to  later,  with  a  Gothic  tower 
277  feet  high,  and  the  chapel  (built  1592)  >  in  which 
Frederick  I.  placed  the  Prussian  crown  on  his^own  head 
in  1701  ;  and  the  cathedral,  begun  in  1322,"restored  in 
1856,  a  Gothic  building  with  a  tower,  164  feet  high. 
Behind  the  schloss  is  the  parade-ground,  with  the  statue 
of  Frederick  William  III.  by  Kiss.  To  the  east  is  the 
Schlossteich,  a  long  narrow  ornamental  lake  coveriug  12 
acres,  with  beautifully  laid  out  tree-shaded  bauks.  The 
north-west  side  of  the  parade-ground  is  occupied  by  the 
'new  university  buildings,  completed  in  187$  ;  along  with 
the  new  exchange  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pregel,  they  are 
the  finest  architectural  feature  of  the  town.     The  univer- 


sity was  founded  in  1544  by  Albert  I.,  dflke  of  Prussia; 
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it  possesses  a  library  of  200,000  volumes.  Among  its 
famous  professors  have  been  Kant  (born  in  Konigsberg 
in  1724),  to  whom  a  monument  was  erected  in  1864, 
Herder,  Herbart,  Bessel,  Voigt,  K.  E.  von  Baer,  F.  Neu- 
mann, and  others.  In  the  summer  session  of  1880  it  had 
a  teaching  staff  of  88  ;  in  the  winter  session  1880-81  its 
students  numbered  808.  Konigsberg  has  also  four 
gymnasia,  two  commercial  schools  of  the  first  rank,  an 
academy  of  painting  with  a  public  picture  gallery,  and  a 
school  of  music,  besides  other  educational  establishments. 
The  hospitals  and  benevolent  institutions  are  numerous. 
The  protected  position  of  its  harbour  has  made  Konigsberg 
one  of  the  important  trading  cities  of  Germany.  Ships  »f 
more  than  1500  tons  have  to  discharge  cargo  at  Pillau, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Haff,  connected  with  Konigsberg 
by  rail ;  and  the  grain  trade  with  the  interior  is  carried 
on  by  barges.  The  chief  imports  and  exports  of  Konigs- 
berg  are   gram,    spirits,   colonial    wares    (especially  tea), 


petroleum,  coal,  iron,  herrings,  llax,  hemp,  and  wood- 
The  exports  by  sea  for  the  third  quarter  of 
amounted  to  46,508  tons,  and  the  imports  from  Russin 
alone  to  42,479  tons  The  number  of  ships  that  entered 
Konigsberg  and  Pillau  in  1879  was  1653  (278,000  tuns); 
the  number  that  cleared  was  1656  (299,000  tons).  The 
corresponding  figures  for  1S80  were  not  so  large  The 
manufactures  of  Konigsberg  are  not  very  important  '.They 
include  iron,  machinery,  beer,  spirits,  sail-cloth,  cloth,  oil, 
flour,  leather,  and  its  specialty ."  marchpane,  "ij;  There  is  also 
yarn-spinning,  cloth-printing,  dyeing,  tanning,  and  tobacco- 
manufacture.  $t  The  population,  in  1858  only  83,000,  was 
140,896  ir.^1880. 

The  AHstadt  of  Konigsberg  grew  up  around  the  cnstle  Imilt  in 
1255  by  the  Teutonic  Order,  to  restrain  the  neighbouring  ln-athens. 
Its  first  site  was  near  the  fishing  village  of  Steindamm,  but  after  its 
destruction-  by  the  Prussians  iu  1263  it  was  rebuilt  in  its  present 
position.  By  13-7  all  three  parts,  which  were  only  united  in  1724 
by  Frederick  William  I.,  had  acquired  city  rights.  In  1340 
Konigsberg  entered  the  Hanseatic  League  ;  and  iu  1361  it  was  iii 
direct  alliance  with  England.  From  1457  it  was  the  residence  of 
the  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  from  1525  till  1618  of 
the  dukes  of  Prussia.  The  trade  of  Konigsberg  was  mucb  hindrred 
by  the  constant  shifting  and  silting  up  of  the  channels  leading  to  its 
harbour  ;  and  the  great  northern  wars  did  it  immense  harm.  By 
the  end  of  the  17th  century  it  had  almost  recovered  ;  and  dur- 
ing the  19th  century  the  opening  of  the  railway  system  in  East 
Prussia  and  Russia  gave  its  commerce  a  new  departure,  making  it 
the  principal  outlet  for  the  Russian  staples — grain,  seeds,  flax,  and 
hemp.  It  has  now  regular  steam  communication  with  Jlctncl, 
Stettin,  Kiel,  Amsterdam,  and  Hull.  The  local  shipping  is  uuiiuj 
portant. 

KONIGSHUTTE,  a  town  in  the  circle  of  Beutnen  in 
the  government  district  of  Oppeln,  Prussia,  is  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  Upper  Silesian  coal  and  iron  district, 
about  55  miles  south-west  of  Oppeln.  In  1869  it  was 
incorporated  with  various  neighbouring  villages,  and  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  town.  The  largest  iron-work  in  Silesia 
is  situated  at  KSnigshiitte,  and  includes  puddling  works,  , 
rolling-mills,  and  zinc-works.  Founded  in  1797,  it  was 
formerly  in  the  hands  of  Government ;  but  it  is  now 
carried  on  by  a  company.  In  1877  it  employed  about 
3000  hands,  and  turned  out  about  54,000  tons  of  raw 
iron,  41,700  tons  bar-iron,  &c,  750  tons  raw  zinc,  and 
19,600  tons  of  steel  goods  for  railways,  &c.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  there  are  coal-mines,  chalk- 
quarries,  and  brick-fields.  The  population  in  1852  was 
4495;   in  1875  it  was  26,0'40. 

KONITZ,  or  Konitz,  a  town  of  the  German  empire,  in 
the  Marienwerder  district  of  the  province  of  West  Prussia, 
situated  near  the  railway,  ab.out  68  miles  south-west  of 
Dantzic.  It  was  the  first  fortified  post  established  in 
Prussia  by  Balk,  the  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  Order, 
and  it  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  a  place  of  mili- 
tary importance.  Wool  and  iron  are  the  chief  objects  of 
the  local  industry.  The  inhabitants  numbered  8046  in 
1875 ;  about  3000  are  Roman  Catholics  and  550  Jews. 
There  is  a  history  of  the  town  by  Uppenkamp  (Konitz, 
1873). 

KONOTOP,  a  district  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Tchernigoff,  137  miles  north-east  of  Kieff,  on  the  railway 
from  this  town  to  Kursk.  Its  10,000  inhabitants  live  by 
agriculture,  boat-building,  and  trade.  Situated  in  a  district 
which  produces  a  good  deal  of  corn  and  is  <dso  engaged 
in  cattle  and  sheep  breeding,  it  has  a  brisk  "and  rapidly 
increasing  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  The  town  was 
founded  in' 1635  by  the  Poles,  who  built  a  strong  citadel, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  exist.  In  1648  it  was  taken  by 
the  Cossacks  -of  Khinelnitzky,  and  in  1659,  during 
Vigovsky's  insurrection,  Russian  troops  besieged  it. 

KOPENICK,  or  CdraicK,  a  town  in  the  circle  of  Teltow 
in  the  government  district  of  Potsdam,  Prussia,  is  tutuated 
on  an  kiand  at  the  influx  of  the  Dahme  into  the  Spree,. 
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8  miles  S.E.  of  Berlin.  Two  bridges  connect  it  with 
the  mainland.  It  has  a  royal  palace,  with  a  ritter-saal 
and  a  chapel,  and  a  normal  school  (in  the  palace).  Silk- 
weaving,  calico-printing,  iron  rolling,  and  the  manufacture 
of  sugar,  shoddy,  glass,  chemicals,  gold-leaf,  Ac,  are  the 
chief  industries.  There  are  also  steam  saw-mills,  and 
some  little  shipping.  Kopenick  was  the  residence  of  the 
heathen  prince  Jaczo,  and  later  of  the  electors  of 
Brandenburg.  •  It  was  at  Kopenick  that  Frederick  the 
Great  was  tried  by  court  martial,  when  crown-prince. 
The  population  in  1875  was  "113. 

KOPREINITZ,  an  ancient  royal  free  town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  province  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  and  county  of 
Koros,  is  situated  about  16  miles  north-east  of  the  county 
town  Koros  (Kreutz),  and  on  the  Zakany-Zagrab  line  of 
the  Hungarian  state  railway,  in  46°  13'  N.  lat.,  16°  50' 
E.  long.  The  most  interesting  building  is  the  old  castle 
or  fort,  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  now  used 
as  barracks.  There  are  also  in  the  town  Roman  Catholic 
and  Greek  Orthodox  churches,  a  Jewish  synagogue,  a 
town-hall,  and  a  municipal  savings  bank,  besides  the  usual 
Government  offices.  Both  the  weekly  and  occasional  fairs 
are  well  attended,  but  the  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  communal 
lands,  extending  principally  over  a  level  plain,  yield  large 
quantities  of  grapes,  fruit,  beans,  timber,  and  grain, 
especially  maize.     Population  in  1880,  6049. 

KOPRTLI,  Kiupeili,  or  KjopriJlu,  a  town  in  the 
vilayet  of  Prisrend,  Macedonia,  Turkey,  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Vardar,  the  ancient  Axius.  Its  Christian 
inhabitants  call  it  Velesa,  probably  a  corruption  of  Byla- 
zora,  described  by  Polybius  as  the  chief  city  of  Pajonia. 
Owing  to  the  position  of  the  town  on  sloping  hills,  the 
streets  are  steep  ;  there  are,  however,  numerous  well-built 
houses.  A  wooden  bridge  crosses  the  river  at  this  point. 
Mulberry  trees  and  maize  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  population  of  Koprili,  which  lias  given  its  name  to  a 
celebrated  family  of  viziers,  is  about  15,000. 

KORAN.     See  Mohammed. 

KORAT,  a  small  territory,  tributary  to  Siam,  is  situated 
to  the  north-east  of  Bangkok,  on  the  borders  of  Siam  and 
Cambodia.  The  approach  to  it  from  Bangkok  is  through 
an  extensive  malarious  forest,  called  by  the  natives,  on 
account  of  its  fatal  character,  Dong  Phya  Phai,  the  forest 
of  the  king  of  fire.  The  chief  mountain  is  named  Khasjai, 
and  from  it  flows  the  river  Mahot.  The  productions  and 
exports  from  Korat  comprise  stags'  and  panthers'  skins, 
raw  silk,  manufactured  silk  and  cotton,  peacocks'  tails, 
ivory,  elephants'  bones,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sugar. 
The  copper-mines  of  Korat  are  said  to  be  rich ;  silk  of 
rather  inferior  quality  is  brought  from  Laos,  Ubone,  and 
Bassac.  Elephants,  buffaloes,  and  oxen  are  abundant  in 
the  province.  Korat  is  governed  by  a  ruler  who  has 
absolute  power  of  life  and  death.  It  pays  a  tribute  of 
gold,  silver,  and  silk  to  Siam,  and  has  to  furnish  a  large 
levy  of  men  when  required.  Sir  John  Bowring  estimates 
tho  population  of  the  whole  district  at  60,000.  Korat, 
the  chief  town,  lies  about  170  miles  north-east  of  Bangkok. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  stands  on  a  stream  whose 
banks  are  bordered  with  little  plantations  of  betel  and 
cocoa-nut  trees.  Outside  the  town  proper  is  the  Chinese 
quarter,  consisting  of  sixty  or  soventy  houses  surrounded 
by  a  strong  palisade  9  feet  high.  The  Chinese  number 
nbvit  GOO,  and  are  the  industrious  trading  clement  in 
the  population.  The  native  name  of  Korat  is  Nukhon 
Rata  Sema,  or  frontier  town.  The  population  is  5000  or 
C000. 

KORDOFAN,  a  province  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  which, 
though  marked  off  from  the  surrounding  territory  by  no 
verv  definite  confines,  may  be  said  to  lie  between  12°  and 


16°  N.  lat.  and  between  29°  30'  and  32°  30'  E.  long  On 
the  east  it  does  not  reach  the  Nile,  and  on  the^west  it  is 
usually  held  to  be  separated  from  Darf ur  by  a  neutral  strip 
of  country.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  rolling 
steppe  in  which  a  hill  of  50  feet  is  a  landmark  for  a  day's 
journey ;  but  towards  the  west  there  are  a  few  isolated 
peaks  such  as  Jebel  Abu  Senun  and  Jebel  Kordofan, 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  150  to  800  feet  above  the  plain, 
and  in  the  north-west  there  are  two  considerable  groups, 
Jebel  Katul  and  Jebel  Kagga.  The  general  elevation  of 
the  country  above  sea-level  is  given  as  from  1410  to  1840 
feet.  A  granitic  sand  with  abundance  of  mica  and  felspar 
forms  the  upper  stratum  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
area  ;  but  an  admixture  of  clay,  which  is  observable  }n  the 
north,  becomes  strongly  marked  in  the  south,  where  then/ 
are  also  stretches  of  black  vegetable  mould.  Beneath  there 
appears  to  unfold  itself  an  unbroken  surface  of  mica  schist. 
River  or  stream  there  is  really  hone,  though  a  few  tempo- 
rary watercourses  or  khors  exist  in  the  rainy  season ;  and 
the  only  permanent  lakes  are  El  Birkeh,  El  Rahad,  and 
Shirkeleh,  which  are  formed  by  the  great  Khor  Abu  Hable 
in  the  south.  During  the  rainy  season  the  water  collects 
in  myriads  of  little  depressions,  but  owing  partly  to  rapid 
evaporation  and  partly  to  the  porous  character  of  the  soil 
the  surface  of  the  country  is  soon  as  dry  as  before.  The 
water  which  has  found  its  way  through  the  granitic  sand 
flows  over  the  surface  of  the  mica  schist  and  settles  in  the 
hollows.  Wells  consequently  sunk  so  as  to  reach  the  solid 
rock  obtain  a  supply  of  water  more  or  less  abundant  accord- 
ing to  the  spot  which  they  happen  to  strike ;  and  it  is  the 
existence  of  these  which  renders  human  life  possible  in 
Kordofan.  It  is  estimated  that  (ajiart  from  those  in  a 
few  areas  of  depression — Cagmar,  Abu  Haraze,  Bara,  and 
Mulbes — where  the  sand  stratum  is  very  thin  and  water 
is  reached  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet)  there  are  about  900 
of  these  wells.  They  are  narrow  shafts  going  down  from 
75  to  150  or  200  feet,  and  supported  "from  the  bottom 
to  a  little  above  the  water-level"  by  the  long  roots  of  the 
mimosa,  wound  round  so  as  to  form  a  complete  casing. 
The  water  is  raised  by  rope  and  bucket  at  the  cost  of 
enormous  labour,  and  none  is  available  for  irrigation.  The 
very  cattle  are  trained  to  go  a  long  time  without  drinking. 
Entire  villages  migrate  after  harvest  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  some  plentiful  well ;  and  in  El  Obeyd  water  becomes  a 
regular  article  of  trade  soon  after  the  close  of  the  rains.  As 
there  is  no  highland  area  draining  into  Kordofan,  the  under- 
ground reservoirs  are  dependent  on  the  local  rainfall;  and 
a  large  number  of  the  wells  are  dry  during  many  months. 
The  rainy  season  lasts  from  June  to  September,  rain 
falling  every  three  or  four  days  in  brief  but  violent  showers. 
The  wind  during  that  period  is  from  the  south  or  south- 
west ;  the  air  is  extremely  oppressive ;  and  fevers  prevail 
among  the  foreign  residents.  In  September  the  north 
winds  begin  to  take  their  turn,  and  from  the  middle  of 
October  they  blow  steadily  throughout  the  winter,  and 
produce  what  Europeans  consider  a  delightful  .  climate. 
With  March  begins  the  dry  and  sultry  summer.  The 
settled  population  of  Kordofan  is  estimated  at  164,740, 
the  nomadic  at  114,000.  The  former,  who  are  scattered 
over  the  country  in  about  eight  hundred  and  sixty  villages, 
are  of  very  mingled  blood,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital,  but  the  Ghodiat,  Gilledat,  and  Gowanieh 
appear  to  bo  the  original  stock.  Of  the  nomadic  tribes 
the  most  noteworthy  are  the  Hasanieh,  tho  Kababish,  and 
the  Bagara.  The  last-mentioned — who  roam  about  tho 
southeru  parts  of  tho  country — are  a  dark  red-b'ronze  race 
rema'rkable  for  their  magnificent  physique.  The  staple 
crop  in  Kordofan  is  the  dokhn  or  Penicillana  typhoides. 
Eaten  both  uncooked  and  in  various  culinary  conditions,  it 
forms  the  main  food  of  uiuc-tenths  of  the  population,  and 
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furnisher  the  raw  matbrial  for  the,  sweetish  Kordofan  beer 
or  meriEsa.  Cattle  a,e  largely  bred  by  the  Bagara,  and 
camels  by  the  Kababish  ;  and  horses,  goats,  donkeys,  and 
sheep  are  kept  in  small  numbers.  Since  tht  ostrich  has 
been  almost  hunted  out  of  the  country  the  chief  article  of 
importance  for  trade  is  the  gum  yielded  by  tue  many 
mimosa  trees,  which  along  with  the  hijlij,  the  tamarisk, 
and  the  talh  tend  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  steppe. 
Salt  and  iron  ore  exist  within  the  province,  but  they  have 
not  become  of  any  practical  value. 

Of  the  movements  by  which  the  present  composite  ethnology  of 
Kordofan  was  attained  little  record  is  recoverable.  In  1790  Sheikh 
Nosib  of  Seunaar  subjugated  the  district  ;  and  under  his  rule  the 
inhabitants  prospered.  But,  piqued  by  his  neighbour's  success, 
Ibn  Fadhlof  D.tifur  invaded  Kordofan  with  a  powerful  army  num- 
berin*  no  less  than  1*2,000  or  14,000  camels,  and  completely 
defeated  tho  Seunaar  governor  Melek  il  Hashiua.  The  Darfur 
supremacy  continued  till  1S'21  when  Mohammed  Aly  undertook  the 
conquest  of  Xubia  and  Seunaar.  The  delrerdar,  Jlohammcd  Aly's 
(tou-lQ-lav,  subjugated  Kordofan,  and  continued  to  rule  it  with  worse 
than  a  rod  of  iron  till  he  was  recalled  on  account  of  his  cruelties. 

Sec  the  Traeeh  of  Sultan  Tcima  (1S21),  Rmrpvll  (1824),  Hollovd  (183/"),  rtus- 
Kger  (IS37),  l'allmc  (1844),  Brchm  (ISIS)  Graf  von  Schlieffen  (1853);  Pctherick, 
E~i»i't.  the  Sultan,  unit  Central  Africa,  London,  lStil  ;  Major  H.  G.  1'rout,  General 
I  on  Frorinee  of  Kordofan,  Cairo,  1S77  ;  Manio.  Rei*8  in  der  tffypt.  Equat. 
ProtitU,  Vtennn,  1h7'j!  lhe  Italian  travellers  .Matteuccl  and  Massari  traversed 
Kordofan  In  18SJ,  in  their  great  journey  across  the  continent.  The  geographical 
nomenclature  is  still  in  many  cases  uncertain. 

KOREA,  a  petty  native  state  in  Chutid  Ndgpur,  Bengal, 
India,  situated  between  22°  55'  50"  and  23°  49'  15"  N. 
hit.,  and  between  81°  58'  15"  and  82°  48'  15"  E.  long., 
and  having  an  area  of  1631  square  miles.  The  state 
consists  of  an  elevated  table-land  of  coarse  sandstone, 
varying  from  2477  to  3370  feet  above  sea-level.  Large 
forest  tracts  of  sdl  timber  exist.  1X  Iron  is  found  throughout 
the  state,  and  a  tribe  of  Kols,  called  Agarids  from  their 
occupation,  are  largely  engaged  in  iron-smelting.  The 
field  crops  consist  of  rice,  wheat,  barley,  Indian  corn, 
marud,  pulses,  oilseeds,  cotton,  etc.,  while  the  jungle 
produces  stick  lac  and  resin.  The  population  in  1872  was 
returned  at  21,127,  viz.,  11,093  males  and  10,034  females 
(Hindus,  10,807  ;  Mohammedans,  140 ;"  others,"  10,180). 
Of  aboriginal  tribes,  the  most  numerous  and  influential  are 
the  Gonds  (4644) ;  next  in  importance  are  the  Cheros 
(3009).  The  chief's  family  call  themselves  Chauhdn 
Rajputs,  and  claim  descent  from  a  chief  of  that  clan,  who 
conquered  Kored  six  hundred  years  ago. 

KORITSA,  Goritsa,  Geoetcha,  or  Ghiorghia,  a  town 
of  Albania,  in  the  Turkish  vilayet  of  Janina,  situated  in  a 
spacious  plain  45  miles  east  of  Berat  and  30  miles  west  of 
Kastoria.  It  is  a  place  of  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
containing  a  considerable  number  of  well-built  houses 
scattered  among  its  cottages  of  unbaked  mud.  To  its 
position  on  the  route  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Archi- 
pelago it  is  indebted  for  a  flourishing  trade.  The  metro- 
politan church  is  a  large  edifice  richly  adorned  in  the 
interior  with  paintings  and  statues. 

KORNER,  Karl  Theodor  (1791-1813),  German 
patriot  and  poet,  was  born  at  Dresden,  September  23, 
1791.  His  father,  a  prosperous  lawyer,  made  his  house  in 
Dresden  a  centre  of  literary,  musical,  and  artistic  society, 
and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Schiller ;  and  his  mother, 
a  daughter  of  the  copper-plate  engraver  Stock  of  Leipsic, 
enjoyed  Goethe's  friendship  through  life,  and  in  her  later 
years  claimed  it  for  her  son.  Theodor  Korner  was  at  first 
[i  licate  a  child  that  his  parents  made  the  paternal  vine- 
yard— the  same  in  which  Schiller  sat  and  wrote  Don  Cartas 
a  few  years  before — his  summer  schoolroom.  They  pre- 
scribed for  lessons,  gymnastics,  riding,  swimming,  fencing, 
and  the  like,  till  the  delicate  boy  grew  into  a  young  athlete, 
with  a  joyous,  affectionate  disposition  which  won  the  hearts 
of  all  who  knew  him.  Partly  at  the  Xreuzschule  in  Dresden, 
but  chiefly  with  private  tutors  at  home,  Korner  now  studied 
languages,  history,  and  mathematics.     He  was  an  adept  at 


various  kinds  of  fine  wood-turning,  could  sketch,  and  play 
the  guitar ;  but  his  happiest  hours  were  spent  over  .the 
volumes  of  Goethe  and  Schiller — the  household  gods  ;  and 
under  their  influence  the  boy  began  to  write  versei  which 
his  parents  forbore  to  praise,  but  which  displayed,  eveu 
then,  much  of  the  facility  and  grace  of .  his  later  poems. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  the  school  of  mines 
in  Freiberg,  and  worked  enthusiastically  for  two  years  at 
mathematics,  mineralogy,  and  chemistry.'.'-  The  poems  he 
wrote  during  this  period  were  collected  and  published 
under  the  title  Kuospen.  From  Freiberg  Korner  went  to 
the  university  of  Leipsic,  where  for  some  months  he  studied 
philosophy,  history,  and  anatomy.  He  founded  there  a 
poetical  association,  and  became  a  member  of  the  "  Macaria" 
and  more  than  one  student  club  ;  but  he  was  unfortunately 
drawn  into  the  hostilities  then  rife  between  two  parties  in 
the  university,  and,  after  fighting  several  party  duels,  was 
at  last  forced  to  leave  the  town  to  escape  the  results  of  a 
street  fray  in  which  he  took  part.  From  Leipsic  he  went 
to  Berlin,  and  then  to  Vienna,  with  letters  to  his  father's 
old  friends,  the  Prussian  ambassador  Von  Humboldt  aud 
Friedrich  Schlogel.  Two  little  pieces  which  he  wrote  for 
the  stage,  Die  Braut  and  Der  grilne  Domino,  were  acted  at 
the  Vienna  Court  Theatre  in  July  1812  with  great  success  ; 
and,  with  the  consent  of  his  parents,  he  gave  up  all  his 
former  plans,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  make  a  living 
by  literature  alone.  His  other  works  followed  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  In  some  fifteen  months  appeared 
some  dozen  dramatic  pieces  and  the  librettos  of  a  few 
operas  [Das  Fischermad'chen,  Der  vierjdhrige  Poslen,  and 
Die  Berghiappen),  besides  many  short  poems.  One  after 
the  other  all  his  plays  were  received  at  the  Vienna  Theatre 
with  applause.  Zriny,  founded  on  an  heroic  incident  in 
Hungarian  history,  was  the  favourite  with  the  public  ;  but 
Goethe  praised  Die  Braut,  DlT  griine  Domino,  and  Die 
Siihne.  In  January  1S13,  at  the  age  of  one  and  twenty, 
Kcirner  was  appointed  poet  to  the  court  theatre  in  Vienna. 
With  the  preparation  of  the  libretto  of  an  opera,  Die 
Riickhehr  <tes  Ulysses,  for  Beethoven,  and  with  the  writing, 
printing,  and  stage  preparation  of  his  plays,  the  you,ng 
poet's  hands  were  now  full ;  very  busy  and  very  happy 
he  describes  himself  in  his  letters.  His  betrothal  to  a 
young  Viennese  lady,  known  now  only  as  the  "  Toni  "  of 
his  correspondence,  was  another  source  of  happiness ;  but 
this  bright  career  came  suddenly  to  an  end.  In  the  early- 
spring  of  1813  there  was  published  the  Fatherland's  Call 
to  Arms  in  the  Struggle  for  Liberation,  and  Korner  was 
one  of  the  first  to  answer  the  summons.  He  left  Vienna 
in  March,  and  at  Breslau  joined  the  Prussian  free-corps 
then  forming  under  the  command  of  Liitzow.  When  the 
corps  was  solemnly  consecrated  in  the  village  church  at 
Rogau  a  few  days  later,  the  service  was  opeued  with  a 
chorale,  set  to  Kbrner's  words,  "  Dem  Herrn  Allein  die 
Ehre";  and  almost  immediately  afterwards,  when  Peters- 
dorf  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Dresden,  to  try  to  unite  the 
Saxons  in  the  common  cause,  the  young  poet  was  sent  with 
him, and  on  this  occasion  published  his  spirited  prose  Address 
to  the  People  of  Saxony.  Here  Korner  saw  his  parents  and 
friends  for  the  last  time.  In  April  he  was  made  lieutenant 
by  the  vote  of  his  comrades ;  and  a  little  lateR,  having  left 
the  infantry,  he  "was  made  adjutant  to  Liitzow  himself.  At 
Kitzen,  near  Leipsic,  during  the  three  weeks'  armistice,  he 
was  severely  wounded  through  the  treachery  of  the  enemy, 
but  after  several  adventures  escaped  to  Carlsbad,  where 
he  remained  till  he  was  well  enough  to  resume  his  former 
post,  Ltitzow's  free  corps  was  in  almost  daily  action  when 
the  young  adjutant  was  Welcomed  back.  ■  His  cheerful 
zeal  and  self-denying  helpfulness  had  endeared  him  to 
all  his  comrades,  and  it  was  his  wild  war  songs,  sung  by 
many  voices  to  old   national   melodies   round  the  jamp 
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fires  at  aiaht,  that  helped  to  spread  that  fervour  in  the 
corp3  which  made  it  peculiarly  terrible  to  the  enemy.  The 
poems  written  hy  him  at  this  time  are  published  under 
the  title  Leyer  und  Srnwen.  They  include  the  lines 
"  Abscbied  vora  Leben.''  which  were  composed  during  the 
niulic  when  he  lay  wounded  in  the  wood  hv  Kitzen.  The 
letter)  written  by  Korner  to  his  parents  at  this  time  are 
tender  and  thoughtful — ofteu  aflame  with  patriotic  fervour, 
but  with  now  and  then  a  ring  of  intense  sadness  which 
forebodes  the  end.  This  was  very  near.  His  last  poem, 
"Daa  Schwertlied,"  was  scribbled  in  his  pocket-book  at 
d^wn  on  the  26th  of  August,  when  the  corps  was  prepared 
for  action ;  and  he  was  reading  it  to  a  friend  when  the 
order  to  attack  was  given.  It  is  the  wildest  of  all  his  war- 
songs,  a  love-rhapsody  to  his  sword,^the  soldier's  bride  ; 
and  it  was  this  po,em  that  suggested  the  refrain  of  Mrs 
Hemans's  beautiful  verses  to  his  memory.  In  the  engage- 
ment that  followed,  on  the  high  road  between  Gadebusch 
aud  Schwerin,  Korner,  as  adjutant,  fought  at  Liitzow's  side. 
The  French  were  in  great  force,  but  were  overcome  aud 
fled.  Among  the  hottest  in  pursuit  was  Korner,  who  was 
mortally  wounded,  as  he  rode  through  a  wood,  by  a  shot 
from  one  of  the  fugitive  tirailleurs  who  lay  hidden  there. 
He  was  buried  with  full  military  honours  under  an  old 
oak  on  the  road  from  Liibelow  to  Dreikrug,  by  the  vdlage 
of  Wobbelin,  where  there  is  now  a  monument  to  his 
memory. 

Korher's  position  in  the  literature  of  his  country  is' a  peculiar  one. 
He  was  not  quite  two  and  twenty  when  he  died,  and  his  works  are. 
necessarily  but  first-fruits — might  all  be  included  in  tbe  modest 
title  Knospen — plentiful  indeed,  and  full  of  promise  of'flowers  to 
come.  His  earlier  ■  poems  were  hardly  more  than  graceful  and 
ideating,  and  even  bis  popular  dramas  scarcely  entitle  him  to  a 
high  pbice  in  the  literature  of  his  country.  It  was  with  the 
war  that  Ki-rnev's  true  inspiration  came.  Had  he  lived  a  life- 
time, be  could  never  have  excelled  the  productions  of  those  few 
impassioned  weeks  ;  but  the  bomago  wbich  all  Germany  paid,  and 
still  pays,  to  the  young  poet's  memory  is  due,  not  to  his  lyric 
genius  alone,  but  to  bis -bright  youth  also,  and  heroic  death.  His 
works  have  passed  through  many  editions.  That  published  in  one 
volume,  with  a  preface  by  Karl  Streckfuss-(Berlin,  1879),  includes 
a  sketch  of  his  life,  extracts  from  his  letters,  a  few  English  transla- 
tions of  his  poems,  and  stanzas  to  his-  memory  by  -German  and 
English  poets,  of  wbich  last  Felicia  Hemans  is  the  chief.  There 
is  an  indilh\vent  English  translation  of  the  life  of  Korner  by  his 
father,  with  selections  from  his  works,  by  G.  F.  Richardson,  2  vols., 
1827.  (F.  M.) 

KOROTCHA,  a  district  town,  in  the  government  of 
Kursk,  Russia,  100  miles  south  of  Kursk,  on  the  Korotcha 
rivei.  Its  7000  inhabitants  live  by  gardening,  exporting 
gieat  quantities  of  dried  cherries,  by  making  candles  and 
leather,  and  by  trade;  the  merchants  purchase  cattle,  grain, 
and  salt  in  the  south,  and  send  them  to  Moscow.  Founded 
ia  1038,  Korotcha  formerly  was  a  small  fort  erected  against 
the  invasions  of  Tartars. 

KOROTOYAK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Voronezh,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Don,  G  miles  from  the 
1 1 1  .ydovka  railway  station,  and  47  miles  south  of  Voronezh. 
It  was. founded  in  1642  by  emigrants  from  interior  pro- 
vinces of  Russia,  and  had  a  small  wooden  fort.  Owing 
to  the  proximity  of  Ostrogojsk,  which  is  a  trading  place  of 
some  importance,  its  trade  is  Insignificant,  and  its  9000 
inhabitants  live  by  agriculture  and  some  trade  in  grain. 

KOSCIUSKO,  or  Koscziusko,  Thaddeus  (1746-1817), 
Polish  patriot,  was  descended  from  an  old  family  of  small 
proprietors  in  the  province  of  Lithuania,'  and  was  born  in 
1746.  From  his  father  ho  inherited  a  taste  for  music,  and 
in  the  other  branches  of  education  he  showed  such  marked 
aptitude  at  the  cadet  school  of  Warsaw  that  along  with 
some  othor  youths  he  was  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  state 
l  -  >  complete  his  education  at  Versailles,  Brest,  and  Paris. 
'  >"  his  return  to  Poland  he  was  appoinfed  captain  of 
aitillsry,  but  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  result  of  his 
attachment  to  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman  he  in  1777  went 


to  Pans,  whence  he  sailed  with  the  French  fleet  to  aid  tha 
North  American  States  in  their  war  of  independence. 
Under  Washington  he  displayed  great  firmness  and  intre- 
pidity in  various  trying  circumstances,  and  rose  to  be 
general  of  a  brigade.  In  17S6  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  lived  in  retirement  until  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  army  in  17S9,  when  he  was  appointed  major- 
general.  In  the  war  with  Russia  which,  followed  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution  of  1791  he  conducted 
himself  with  conspicuous  valour  and  skill,  and  at  Dubienki, 
with  a  force  of  only  4000  men,  held  an  army  of  20,000 
Russians  at  bay.  All  his  efforts  were,. however,  rendered 
fruitless  by  the  pusillanimity  of  King  Stanislaus,  who  in 
March  1792  agreed  to  a  humiliating  peace,  upon  which 
Kosciusko  along  with  several  other  leading  officers  resigned 
his  commission.  A  second  partition  of  Poland  was  con- 
summated in  August  1793,  but  a  spirit  of  resistance 
gradually  gathered  force  and  culminated  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1794,  when  Kosciusko  was  recalled  to  Cracow  and 
appointed  generalissimo  and  dictator.  With-  an  army  of 
5000  he  marched  to  meet  the  Russians,  who  were  advancing 
upon  Cracow  in  greatly  superior  numbers,  and  after  a 
strenuous  conflict  of  four  hours'dtiration  completely  defeated 
them.  On  receipt  of  the  intelligence  Warsaw  rose  against 
the  Russian  authorities,  putting  7000  persons  to  death ; 
and  after  instituting  a  new  government  Kosciusko  went  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  retired'  towards  the  Prussian 
frontiers.  But  for  the  interposition  of  Prussia  the  emanci- 
pation of  Poland  would  have  been  accomplished.  King 
Frederick  William,  however,  advanced  agsinst  Warsaw,  with 
an  army  of  40,000  men,  to  which  Kosciusko  could  oppose 
ouly  15,000.  He  was  defeated  at  Szezekocin,  but  retreated 
in  good  order  upon  Warsaw,  which  he  defended  with  stub- 
born persistence,  until  the  diversion  of  an  insurrection  in 
Great  Poland  caused  them  to  raise  the  siege.  Meantime 
an  immense  force  of  Russians  was  advancing  against  War- 
saw in  two  divisions,  the  one  under'  Suwaroff  and  the 
other  under  Fersen.  Kosciusko  resolved  to  attack  Fersen 
before  his  junction  with  Suwaroff,  but,  as  he  had  only 
4000  men  to  meet  the  14,000  Russians,  his  small  army 
was  in  a  few  moments  completely  enveloped  by- superior 
numbers,  and  he  himself  fighting  desperately  fell  pierced 
with  several  wounds.  A  tradition  that  as  he  fell  he"  gave 
utterance  to  the  words  "Finis  Poloniai"  found  currency 
several  years  afterwards,  but  when  it  came  to  his  know- 
ledge he  indignantly  denied  it.  For  two  years  he  re- 
mained a  prisoner  at  St  Petersburg,  but,  gaining  his  liberty 
after  the  accession  of  Paul  I.,  he  went  to  England  and 
then  to  America.  Returning  to  Fran.ce  in  1798,  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Fontainebleau.  In  1806  he  refnsed 
to  allow  Napoleon,  whose  professions  he  rated  at  their 
proper  value,  to  use  his  name  to  incite  a  rising  in  Poland 
against  Russia ;  and  the  forged  address  put  forth  by 
Napoleon  in  his  name  was  never  accepted  by  bis  country- 
men as  genuine,  although  Kosciusko  was  finable  to  dis- 
avow it  until  eight  years  after  it  was  issued.  In  1814. 
when  the  Russian  army  entered  France  on  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  Kosciusko  had  a  long  interview  with  the 
emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  who,  it  is  said,  promised  to 
him  to  restore  to  Poland  its  ancient  boundaries.  In  1815 
he  settled  in  Switzerland,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  His  death,  October  17,  1817,  was  the 
result  of  an  accidental  fall  from  his  horse.  If  as  a 
statesman  Kosciusko  was  more  ardent  than  sagacious,  no 
manifested  a  skill  and  daring  as  a  soldier  which  but  for  tho 
overwhelming  nature  of  his  task  would  have  gained  him  a 
place  among  the  most  renowned  generals  of  his  time,  whilo 
his  noble  and  chivalrous  patriotism,  untainted  by  any  desire 
after  self-glorification,  has  secured  him  the  world's  universal 
admiration  and  ostecm. 
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Sec  the  lives  by  Falkenstein  (1827,  2d  ed.  1834),  Chodzko  (1837), 
and  ra52ko»-ski'(lS"2),   and   also  Pologne  el   Kussie,   Ugcndc  de 
tOj  by  J  ules  Michelet  (1851),  reprinted  in  La  Pologne  martyr 
by  the  same  author  (1863). 

KoSI,  a  town  in  Muttra  (Mathura)  district,  North- 
W  atern  Provinces,  India,  in  27'  47'  N.  lat,  77  28 
E.  long.,  with  a  population  in  1872  of  12,770. 

Ki  ISLIN,  or  Cosxin,  chief  town  of  a  circle  and  govern- 
ment district  in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  Prussia,  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Gollenberg,  5  miles  from  the 
Baltic  coast,  and  about  86  miles  north-east  of  Stettin  (105 
by  rail).  It  is  regularly  built,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  local 
court.  In  the  large  market-place  is  the  statue  of  Frederick 
William  I.,  erected  in  1824.  The  industries  include  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  tobacco,  iron,  paper,  bricks  and  tiles, 
beer,  and  other  goods.     Population  in  1875,  14,814. 

n  was  built  in  1188  by  the  Saxons,  and  made  a  town  in  12i"n3. 
in  1.532  it  embraced  the  Reformation.  It  was  severely  tried  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  in  the  Seven  Years'  "War.  In  1720  it  was 
'■  irneu.  On  tbe  Gollenherg  stands  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
'.be  Pomeranians  who  fell  in  the  war  of  1813-15.  The  town 
formerly  possessed  a  mint  of  its  own. 

KOSLOFF,  or  Kozlov,  a  town  in  the  government  of 
Tamboff,  Russia,  on  the  railway  between  Ryajsk  and  Sara- 
toff,  45  miles  v.  e-st  of  Tamboff,  on  the  Lesnoy  Voronezh 
river.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  small  monastery,  which  was 
founded  in  the  forest  in  1C27  ;  nine  years  later,  an 
earthwork  was  raised  close  by,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Russian  frontier  against  the  Tartars.  Situated  in  a  very 
fertile  country,  on  the  highway  to  Astrakhan  and  at  the 
head  of  the  water  communication  with  the  Don,  the  town 
toon  became  a  centre  for  the  trade  with  these  countries  ;  as 
the  junction  of  the  railways  leading  to  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  to 
Tsaritsin  on  the  lower  Volga,  to  Saratoff,  and  to  Orel,  its 
importance  has  receutly  been  still  further  increased.  Large 
tions  in  grain,  and  also  in  horses  and  tallow,  are 
effected  in  the  rich  agricultural  district  of  Kosloff,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  Lipetsk  and  Borisoglebsk,  for  the  Moscow 
market,  or  for  western  Europe,  via  Orel ;  manufactured 
wares  are  imported  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring 
districts.  There  are  also  in  the  town  and  district  several 
tallow-melting  houses,  one  manufactory  of  woollen  cloth, 
nnd  several  distilleries.  The  town  is  built  of  wood,  and  its 
inpaved  streets  are  dirty.     Population,  27,000. 

KOSTEN'DIL,  Giustexdil,  or  Djtjstentjil,  a  town  in 
the  extreme  south  of  the  principality  of  Bulgaria,  Turkey, 
is  situated  on  the  Strouma,  the  ancient  Strymon.  It  is 
fortified  and  contains  several  factories.  The  surrounding 
district  is  fertile,  and  gold  and  silver  mining  is  carried  on. 
Population  about  S000. 

ROSTER,  or  Coster,  Laubens  (1370  M440),  the 
first  Dutch  printer,  whose  claims  to  be  considered  at  least 
one  of  the  inventors  of  the  art  (see  Printing)  have  been 
recognized  by  many  investigaturs.  His  real  name  was 
Laurens  Janssoen, — Koster  (i.e.,  sacristan)  being  merely 
the  title  which  he  bore  as  an  official  of  the  great  parish 
•hurchof  Haarlem.  We  find  him  mentioned  several  times 
between  1417  and  1434  as  a  member  of  the  great  council, 
as  an  assessor  (scabiiiKt),  and  as  the  city  treasurer.  He 
probably  perished  in  the  plague  that  visited  Haarlem  in 
1439-40;  his  widow  is  mentioned  in  the  latter  year.  His 
descendants  through  his  daughter  Lucia  can  be  traced 
[own  to  1  724 

-.   Baehryririgt  der  ■Jem,   Haarlem, 

1628;  Seheltema,  Ltmuxhcis  ran  Laurens  d.  Koster,  Haarlem, 
1834  ;  Van  dcr  Linde,  De  Haarhmsdte  Costcrhgetuk,  Hague.  1870 
KOSTROMA,  a  central  government  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
surrounded  by  those  of  Vologda,  Vyatka,  Nijui-Xovgorod, 
ir,  and  Y.iroslav,  lies  mostly  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
upper  Volga,  and  has  an  estimated  area  of  32.700  square 
miles.     Its  surface  is  generally  undulatii  lly  tracts 


on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  and  extensive  flat 
marshy  districts  in  its  eastern  parts.  The  rocks  belong 
chiefly  to  the  Permian  system,  a  small  tract  being  occupied 
by  representatives  of  the  Jurassic,  and  both  being  deeply- 
covered  with  Quaternary  clays.  The  soil  in  the  east  is 
for  the  most  part  sand  or  a  sandy  clay  ;  a  few  patches  are 
covered  with  fertile  black  earth.  Immense  forests,  yield- 
ing excelleut  timber  for  shipbuilding,  and  in  many  cases 
still  untouched,  occupy  no  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  the 
surface  of  the  government  (13,230,000  acres  in  1870). 
The  export  of  timber  is  greatly  facilitated  by  a  series  of 
navigable  tributaries  of  the  Volga,  such  as  the  Kostroma, 
Unzha,  Neya,  and  Vyksa,  and  many  others  of  less  im- 
portance. The  climate  is  severe  ;  frosts  of  -  22°  Fahr.  are 
common  in  January,  and  the  mean  temperature  Of  the  year 
is  but  3  T  (summer,  64°-5  ;  winter, -13*  3).  The  popu- 
lation, which  numbered  1,176,000  in  1870,  is  Rus 
with  some  Meryas, — the  indigenes  of  this  part  of  Russia, — 
Tcheremisses,  and  Tartars.  Agriculture  is  in  alow  b1 
of  development :  only  4,000,000  acres  are  under  crops,  with 
a  return  (1,415,000  quarters  of  corn  in  1877)  unequal  to  the 
wants  of  the  population.  Flax  is  cultivated  to  some  extent, 
and  exported.  .  Stock-breeding  has  steadily  decreased  since 
1861  ;  in  1870  there  were  only  394,500  horned  cattle 
(against  420,000  in  1857),  and  the  number  has  since 
much  decreased.  Bee  keeping  is  an  important  branch  of 
industry  in  some  districts.  The  chief  articles  of  commerce 
are  timber,  fuel,  pitch,  tar,  mushrooms  (yearly  value 
upwards  of  £5000),  and  various  kinds  of  wooden  wares 
for  building  and  household  purposes,  which  are  largely 
manufactured  by  the  peasantry  in  villages,  and  exported 
to  the  steppe  provinces  of  the  lower"  Volga  and  Don. 
Boat-building  for  river  traffic  is  also  carried  on.  Some 
other  small  industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  silver 
aud  (Topper  wares,  leather  wares,  &c.,  are  also  prosecuted  in 
the  villages;  but  the  trade  in  linen  and  towelling,  formerly 
the  staple,  is  now  declining.  There  are  now  several  cotton 
factories,  spinning  mills,  and  engineering  and  chemical 
works.  The  government  of  Kostroma  is  divided  into 
twelve  districts  :— Kostroma,  Xtrekhta,  Kineshma,  Maka- 
rieff,  Yurievets,  Galitch,  Tchukhloma,  Soligalitch,  Boui, 
K.  Ii  griv,  A'etluga,  and  Varnavin. 

Kostroma,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  govertL- 
ment  of  the  same  name,  230  miles  north-east  of  Moscow 
and  55  miles  from  Yaroslav.  It  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Volga,  at  t he  mouth  of  the  navigable  Kostroma 
river,  with  suburbs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Volga.  It 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Russia,  having  been  founded 
by  Youri  Dolgorouky  in  1 152.  Its  fort  was  often  the  refuge 
of  the  great  princes  of  Moscow  during  war,  but  the  town 
was  plundered  more  than  once  by  Tartars.  The.  cathedral, 
built  in  the  13th  century,  and  situated  in  the  Kreml,  or 
former  citadel,  is  a  fine  monument  of  old  Russian  architec- 
ture. Kostroma  has  been  renowned  since  the  16th  century 
for  its  linen,  which  was  exported  to  Holland,  and  the 
manufacture  of  linen  and  linen-yarn  is  still  carried  to  some 
extent,  flax  being  purchased  in  the  governments  of  Kostroma 
and  of  Pskoff.  There  are  also  in  the  town  and  in  its  pro- 
vince several  important  cotton-mills,  tanneries,  saw-mills, 
an  iron-foundry,  and  a  machine  factory.  Owing  to  its 
situation  on  the  Volga,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  navigable 
river,  Kostroma  carries  on  an  active  trade — importing 
grain  and  exporting  linen,  linen-yarn,  leather,  and  espe- 
cially timber  and  wooden  wares.     Population,  30,000. 

KOTAH.  a  native  state  in  Rnjputana.  India,  situated 
between  24'  30'  and  25°  51'  N.  lat.,  and  74'  40'  and  76 
E.  long.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  native  territory, 
being  bounded  on  the  X.  by  Bnndi,  on  the  E.  by  Gwalior 
and  Tonk,  on  the  S.  by  JhalawAr,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Udiipur.     The  .im  i-         i  ;e  miles,  with  an  estimated 
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pjpulation  of  310,000.  Kotah  slopes  gently  northwards 
from  the  high  table-land  of  Malwa,  and  is  drained  by  the 
Chambal  with  its  tributaries,  all  flowing  in  a  northerly  or 
north-easterly  direction.  The  Mokandarra  range,  from 
1200  to  1600  feet  above  sea-level,  runs  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  forming  the  southern  border  of  Kotah,  and 
separating  it  from  Jhalawar.  The  Mokandarra  Pass 
through  these  hills,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  highest 
peak  (1671  feet),  has  been  rendered  memorable  by  the 
passage  of  Colonel  Monson's  army  on  its  disastrous  retreat 
in  1804.  The  defile  is  strikingly  picturesque,  and  forms 
one  of  the  chief  outlets  between  the  Deccan  and  northern 
India.  There  are  extensive  game  preserves,  chiefly  covered 
with  grass.  In  addition  to  the  usual  Indian  grains,  wheat, 
cotton,  opium,  and  a  little  tobacco  of  good  quality  are 
cultivated.  The  manufactures  are  very  limited.  Cotton 
fabrics  are  woven,  but  are  being  rapidly  superseded  by  the 
cheap  products  of  Bombay  and  Manchester.  Articles  of 
wooden  furniture  are  also  constructed.  The  chief  articles 
of  export  are  opium  and  grain ;  salt,  cotton,  and  woollen 
cloth  are  imported. 

Kotah  is  an  offshoot  from  Btindi  state,  having  been  bestowed 
upon  a  younger  son  of  the  Biindi  raja  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jahan 
in  return  for  services  rendered  him  when  the  latter  was  in  rebellion 
against  his  father  Jahangir.  The  affairs  of  the  state  having  fallen 
into  confusion,  the  administration  is  now  superintended  by  a 
British  political  officer.  Many  of  the  state  nobility  hold  lands  on  a 
semi-feudal  tenure.  The  estimated  gross  revenue  of  the  state  in 
1876  was  £253,275,  of  which  the  land  yielded  over  £170,000. 
Tribute  of  £38,472  (including  maintenance  of  a  contingent  known 
aa  the  DeoU  Irregular  Force)  is  paid  to  the  British  Government,  and 
£1439  to  Je^pore.  The  climate  is  very  sultry  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  hot  winds  at  the  commencement  of  summer,  and  is  considered 
unhealthy  during  the  rainy  season.  Endemic  fevers  invariably 
appear  after  the  close  of  the  rains. 

KOTHEN,  or  Cothex,  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the 
duchy  of  Anhalt,  Germany,  is  situated  on  the  Ziethe,  at 
the  junction  of  several  railway  lines,  about  42  miles  north- 
west of  Leipsic  by  rail.  It  consists  of  an  old  aud  a  new 
town  with  four  suburbs.  It  has  two  palaces,  one  of  which 
in  the  old  town  contains  various  scientific  collections  and  a 
library  of  20,000  volumes.  The  industries  include  iron- 
founding  and  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  and  other 
machinery,  malt,  beet-root  sugar,  leather,  spirits,  etc.;  a 
tolerably  active  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  wool,  potatoes, 
and  vegetables.  In  1875  the  population,  including  the 
garrison,  was  14,403. 

Said  to  have  been  an  important  Wendish  city,  Kbthen  -was 
captured  and  destroyed  by  Henry  I.  in  927.  In  1300  it  was 
burned  by  the  margrave  of  Meissen.  In  1547  it  was  presented  by 
the  emperor  to  General  Ladron,  from  whom  it  soon  passed  by  pur- 
chase to  its  old  possessors.  Hahnemann,  the  founder  of  homoeo- 
pathy, lived  and  worked  in  Kbthen,  and  a  homoeopathic  establish- 
ment still  exists  in  the  town.  Till  1853  Kothen  was  the  capital 
of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Kbthen. 

KOTRI,  a  town  in  Karachi  (Kurrachee)  district,  Sind, 
India,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  in  25° 
22'  N.  lat.  and  68°  22'  E.  long.  The  population  in  1872, 
including  the  neighbouring  hamlets  of  Khanpur  and 
Miane  Mtiltani,  was  7949 — namely,  5166  Mohammedans, 
2455  Hindus,  304  Christians,  and  24  Parsfs.  Kotri  is 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  Sind  Railway,  which  com- 
municates with  the  seaport  of  Kurrachee  (106  miles). 
The  principal  buildings,  besides  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholio  churches,  are  the  civil  hospital,  court-house,  sub- 
ordinate jail,  post-office,  Government  and  other  schools, 
and  travellers'  bungalow.  The  Indus  Steam  Flotilla 
maintains  an  extensive  establishment,  having  its  offices  in 
the  old  fort,  with  workshops  for  the  repair  of  steamers 
and  barges.  There  is  a  large  transit  traffic  in  beer,  wine, 
and  Bpirits,  metals,  railway  materials,  piece  goods,  silk, 
wool,  cotton,  grain,  oil-seeds,  indigo,  ghi,  oil,  saltpetre, 
and  sugar.  Water  from  Kotri  is  forwarded  to  Kurrachee, 
especially  for   the    manufacture  of   ice   and  for  drinking 


purposes.  In  1878  the  Indus  Valley  State  Railway- 
was  opened  from  Kotri  to  Sukkur,  by  which  the  import- 
ance of  Kotri  as  a  place  of  transshipment  has  been  greatly 
diminished. 

KOTTBUS,  or  Cottbus,  chief  town  oi  a  circle  in  the 
government  district  of  Frankfort,  Prussia,  is  situated  on 
the  Spree,  about  72  miles  southeast  of  Berlin  by  rail,  and 
at  the  intersection  of  several  important  railway  lines.  It 
contains  a  mediaeval  castle,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  chamber  of 
commerce.  The  chief  industries  of  the  busy  little  town 
are  wool-spinning  and  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  Cotton- 
spinning,  aud  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  machinery,  beer, 
brandy,  &c,  are  also  carried  on,  while  its  trade  is  active. 
In  1875  the  population,  includingthe  garrison,  was  22,612. 
At  one  time  Kottbus  formed  a  private  lordship,  but  in. 
1462  it  passed  by  the  treaty  of  Guben  to  Brandenburg. 

KOTZEBUE,  August  Fkiedrich  Ferdinand  voir 
(1761-1819),  German  dramatist,  was  born  on  the  3d  of 
May  1761,  at  Weimar,  where  his  father  was  a  councillor 
of  legation.  Having  attended  the  gymnasium  of  Weimar, 
he  went  in  his  sixteenth  year  to  the  university  of  Jena, 
and  afterwards  studied  about  a  year  in  Duisburg.  In. 
1780  he  completed  his  legal  studies,  and  was  admitted  am 
advocate.  Through  the  influence  of  Count  Giirtz,  Prussian 
ambassador  at  the  Russian  court,  he  became  secretary  at 
St  Petersburg  to  the  governor-general  Von  Baur,  by  whom 
he  was  recommended  to  the  empress.  In  1783  he  received 
the  appointment  of  assessor  to  the  high  court  of  appeal  in 
Revel,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of  lieutenant-general 
Von  Essen.  He  was  ennobled  in  1785,  and  became 
president  of  the  magistracy  of  the  province  of  Esthonia- 
Before  leaving  Germany  he  had  published  some  unimportant. 
writings  ;  in  Revel  he  acquired  a  considerable  reputation 
by  his  Leiden  der  Ortenbergischen  Familie  (1785),  his 
Kleint  Gesammelte  Schriften  (1787-91),  and  his  two  plays, 
Menschenliass  und  Reue  and  Die  Jndianer  in  EnglancC 
(1789).  The  good  impression  produced  by  these  works 
was  almost  effaced  by  a  cynical  book,  Doctor  Dahrdt  mil 
der  eisernen  Stirn,  winch  appeared  with  the  name  of  Knigge- 
on  the  title  page.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Kotzebue 
retired  from  the  Russian  service,  and  resided  for  some 
time  in  a  country  house  which  he  had  built  near  Narva, 
At  this  time  he  manifested  extraordinary  literary  activity, 
publishing  within  a  few  years,  besides  Die  jiingste  Kinder 
meiner  Laune  (in  5  volumes),  upwards  of  twenty  plays.  Iir 
1798  he  accepted  the  office  of  dramatist  to  the  court 
theatre  of  Vienna,  resigning  it  in  about  two  years  with  a 
pension  of  1000  florins.  On  his  way  to  St  Petersburg,. 
where  his  sons  were  being  educated,  he  was  arrested  in 
April  1800,  and  sent  to  Siberia.  Fortunately  he  had 
written  a  comedy  which  flattered  the  vanity  of  Paul  L  ; 
and  a  translation  of  this  play  so  delighted  the  emperor  that 
Kotzebue  was  brought  back,  received  an  estate  from  the 
crown  lands  in  Livonia,  and  was  made  director  of  the 
German  theatre  in  St  Petersburg.  He  returned  to 
Germany  when  the  emperor  Paul  died,  and  in  1802  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  Here, 
in  association  with  Merkel,  he  edited  Der  Freimiithige,  and 
began  his  Almanack  dramatischer  Spiclt,  which  he  continued 
to  issue  until  his  death.  He  also  wrote  several  plays  in 
Berlin,  and  made  some  enemies  by  the  bitterness  with- 
which  he  attacked  Goethe.  Towards  the  end  of  1806  he 
was  again  settled  in  Russia,  and  in  the  security  of  his  estate 
in  Esthonia  wrote  many  satirical  articles  against  Napoleon 
in  Die  Biene  and  Die  Grille.  As  councillor  of  state  he 
was  attached  in  1816  to  the  department  for  foreign  affairs 
in  St  Petersburg,  and  in  1817  he  went  to  Germany  as  a 
sort  of  spy  in  the  service  of  Russia,  with  a  salary  of 
15,000  roubles.  In  his  weekly  journal  (the  Literariteha 
Woeh-enblatt)  he  scoffed  at  the  pretensions  of  those  Germans. 
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who  demanded  free  institutions,  and  became  an  object  of 
such  general  dislike  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Weimar 
for  Mannheim.  He  was  especially  detested  by  young 
enthusiasts  for  liberty;  and  oue  of  them,  Karl  Ludwig 
Sand,  a  theological  student,  formed  a  deliberate  resolution 
to  kill  him.  On  the  23d  of  March  IS  19  Sand  called  at 
Kotzebue's  house  in  Mannheim,  and  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart,  crying,  "Hero,  thou  betrayer  of  the  Fatherland  I " 
The  assassin  was  executed,  and  the  Government  of  Germany 
made  his  crime  an  excuse  for  placing  the  universities  under 
strict  supervision.  Besides  his  plays  aud  the  other  works 
already  mention-d,  Kotzebue  wrote  a  history  of  the 
German  empire  and  a  book  ou  the  ancient  history  of 
Prussia,  neither  of  which  has  solid  merit.  He  vvas  also 
tho  author  of  Erinnenmgen  aus  Paris  (1801),  and 
Erinnerunaen  von,  einer  Reise  aus  Livland  nach  Rom  und 
Xeapel  (1805).  He  wrote  more  than  one  hundred  plays, 
the  majority  of  which  are  now  forgotten.  Although 
destitute  of  poetic  insight,  he  had  remarkable  facility  in 
the  invention  of  effective  situations ;  and  a  respectable 
place  in-  German  literature  is  secured  for  some  of  his 
comedies  by  the  liveliness  with  which  their  characters  are 
portrayed,  and  by  the  sprightliness  of  their  dialogue. 
There  is  a  complete  edition  of  his  dramatic  works  in  2S 
volumes  (1797-1823),  another  in  44  volumes  (1827-29), 
and  a  third  in  40  volumes  (1840-41). 

KOTZEBUE,  Otto  von  (1787-1846),  Bussian    navi- 
gator, sou  of  the  subject  of  last  notice,  was  born  at  Bevel 
ou  December  19,  1787.      After  being  educated  at  the  St 
Petersburg  school  of  cadets,  he  accom'panied  Krusenstern 
on  his  voyage  of  1803-6.     After  his  promotion  to  lieu- 
tenant, Kotzebue  was  placed  in  command  of  an  expedition 
fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  the  imperial  chancellor,  Count 
Bumantsoff,  in   the   brig  Rnrick.       In    this  vessel,   with 
only    twenty-seven    men,    Kotzebue    set  out  ou  July  30, 
1815,    to  find  a  passage   across    the    Arctic  Oceau,  and 
explore    the    less    known  parts   of   Oceania.       Proceeding 
by  Cape  Horn,  he  reached  on  April   16,  1816,  Schouten 
und   Lemaire's   Isle  of  Dogs.      After  cruising  about   the 
Pacific  for  some  time,  aud  discovering  various  islands  and 
groups, — as  the  Krusenstern  group,  and   the  Kutusoff  and 
Suwaroff  Islands  in  the  east  of  the  Caroline  archipelago, 
— Kotzebue  made  for  Kamchatka,  and  on  June  29  reached 
New  Archangel.       In  the    middle  of   July  he  proceeded 
northwards,     coasting     along    the     north-west    coast    of 
America,  discovering  and  naming  Kotzebue  Gulf  or  Sound 
and  Krusenstern  Cape.     Eeturning  by  the  coast  of  Asia, 
he  again  sailed  to  the  south,  sojourned  for  three  weeks 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  ou  January  1,   1817,  dis- 
covered Now  Year  Island.      After  some  further  cruising  in 
the  Pacific  he  again  proceeded  north,  but,  a  severe  attack 
ef   illness  compelling  him  to  return  to  Europe,  he  reached 
the  Neva  on  August  3,   1818,  bringing  home  with  him  a 
large  collection  of  previously  unknown  plants  and  much 
new  ethnological  information.      In  1823  Kotzebue,  now  a 
captain,   was   entrusted  with  the  command   of  a  new   ex- 
pedition, in  two  ships  of.  war,  the  main  object  of  which 
was   to  take    reinforcements   to  Kamchatka.      There  was, 
however,  a  staff  of  scientific  men  on  board,  who  collected 
much  valuable  information   and    material   in    geography, 
othnography,    aud   natural  history.      The  expedition  left 
Cronstadt  on  August  23,  and,   proceeding  by  Cape  Horn, 
visited  the  liadak  and  Society   Islands,    reaching    Petro- 
pavlovsk  iu  July  1824.       Many  positions  along  the  coast 
were  rectified,  the -Navigator  Islands  visited,  and  several 
discoveries    made.       The    expedition     returned     by    the 
Mariannes,    Philippines,    New   California,    and   Sandwich 
Islands,  reaching   Cronstadt  on   July  10,   1826.       There 
are  English  translations  of  both    Kotzebue's    narratives  : 
. — A  Voyage  for  the  Purpose  of  Exploring  a  North-East 
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Passage,  undertaken  in  the  years  1815-18,  3  vols.  (1821); 
and  A  New  Voyage  Round  ike  World  in  the  ytafs  1823-26 
(1830).  The  narrative  of  the  second  voyage  is  generally 
considered  to  be  rather  highly  coloured,  while  in  the  first 
Kotzebue  animadverts  in  strong  terms  on  the  conduct  of 
the  English  missionaries  in  the  Society  and  Sandwich 
Islands,  who,  however,  were  defended  both  by  Ellis  and 
Mr  Charles  Darwin.  Three  years  after  his  return  from 
his  second  voyage,  Kotzebue  retired  to  his  estate  in 
Eathonia,  where  he  died  February  15,  184G. 

KOUSSO,  Kosso,  or  Cusso,  a  drug  recently  introduced 
into  English  medicine  as  a  remedy  for  tapeworm.  It 
consists  of  the  flowers  'of  Ilagenia  abyssinica,  Willd. 
[Brayera  anlhetminthica,  Kunth.),  a  handsome  rosaceous 
tree-  60  feet  high,  growing  throughout  the  table-land  of 
Abyssinia,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  to  8000  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  drug  as  imported  is  in  the  form  of  cylin- 
drical rolls,  about  18  inches  in  length  and  2  inches  in 
diameter,  and  comprises  the  entire  inflorescence  or  panicle 
kept  in  form  by  a  band  wound  transversely  round  it.  The 
flowers  have  a  light  brown  hue,  or  in  the  case  of  the  female 
flower  a  reddish  tinge,  for  which  reason  the  latter  is  some- 
times distinguished  as  red  kousso.  The  active  principle 
of  kousso  is  stated  by  Fliickiger  to  be  kosin,  C31H3S01(l ; 
it  is  supposed  to  bo  a  compound  ether  of  isobutyric  acid, 
siuce  it  gives  off  the  odour  of  this  substance  when  its 
solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  diluted  with 
water.  Kosiu  appears  to  have  been  first  obtained  as  a 
definite  crystalline  substance  by  Merck,  who  prepared  it  in 
the  form  of  tasteless  yellowish  rhombic  needles  or  prisms, 
snluble  in  chloroform^  ether,  benzol,  and  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  very  soluble  in  boiling  but  only  sparingly  so  in  cold 
alcohol.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  dilute  acids.  The 
koussin  of  Bedall  appears  to  be  an  impure  substance  con- 
taining variable  quantities  of  crystalline  kosin.  Kousso 
yields  on  distillation  a  stearoptene-like  oil  having  the 
odour  of  the  drug,  also  traces  of  valerianic  and  acetic  acids. 
The  medicinal  properties  of  kousso  were  first  investigated 
iu  1822  by  Brayer,  a  French  physician  of  Constantinople, 
but  the  drug  did  not  come  into  use  in  Europe  until  1850  ; 
in  1864  it  was  introduced  into  the  British  pharmacopoeia. 
In  medicine  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  an  unstrained  in- 
fusion of  J  to  J  oz.  of  the  coarsely  powdered  flowers,  which 
are  swallowed  with  the  liquid.  Administered  in  this  form  it 
sometimes  causes  vomiting;  hence  an  extract  of  the  flowers, 
prepared  by  percolating  them  with  castor  oil  to  dissolve  out 
the  active  principle,  has  been  introduced.  Kousso  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  effectual  vermifuge  for  both  Teenia  solium 
and  Bothriocephalus  latus.  In  its  anthelmintic  action  it 
is  nearly  allied  to  male  fern. 

See  Bruce,  Travels,  v.  p.  73,  1790  ;  Brayer,  Noli&:  sur  wis 
nouvelle  plantc  de  la  familtc  des  Rosacies  employee  centre  le  Ttenia, 
1822;  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  x.  p.  15;  Pharviacographia,  2d  ed. , 
p.  256-259  ;  Bulletin  de  Thirapmtiquc,  1876,  p.  556. 

KOVNO,  a  north-western  province  of  European  Bussia, 
is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  by  the  provinces  of  Cour- 
land  and  Vilna,  and  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  by  Bussian  Poland 
and  by  Prussia,  a  narrow  strip  touching  the  Baltic  near 
Memel.  It  has  an  estimated  area  of  23,680  square  miles. 
The  level  uniformity  of  its  surface  is  broken  only  by  two 
low  ridges  which  nowhere  rise  above  800  feet.  The 
geological  character  is  varied,  the  Silurian,  the  Devbnian, 
the  Jurassic,  and  the  Tertiary  systems  being  all  represented ; 
the  Devonian  is  that  which  occurs  most  frequently,  and  all 
are  covered  with  Quaternary  boulder-clays.  The  soil  is 
either  a  sandy  clay  or  a  more  fertile  kind  of  black  earth. 
The  government  is  well  watered  by  the  Niernen,  the 
Windau,  the  Courland  Aa,  and  the  Duna,  which  have 
navigable  tributaries.  In  the  flat  depressions  covered  with 
boulder-clays  there  are  many  lakes   and    marshes,  whilst 
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forests,  new  greatly  reduced,  still  cover  about  18  per  cent, 
of  tbe  surface  of  the  government.  The  climate  is  com- 
paratively mild,  the  mean  temperature  at '  Kovno  being 
44°  Fahr.  The  population  (1,156,040  in  1870)  is  very 
varied,  consisting  of  Lithuanians  proper  and  Zhmuds, 
Jews,  Slavs,  and  Germans  ;  82  per  cent,  are  Catholics,  13 
Jews,  3  Protestants,  and  2  belong  to  the  Greek  Church. 
The  Poles  number  only  3000,  aud  the  Russians  (White, 
Little,  and  Great)  182,000.  The  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  is  agriculture,  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  surface 
being  under  crops ;  both  grain  and  potatoes  are  exported. 
The  yield  of  corn  (2,270,000  quarters  prior  to  1857)  is 
now  about  2,879,000  quarters  per  annum.  Flax  is  also 
cultivated,  and  the  linseed  is  exported.  Stock-breeding  is 
jot  carried  on  to  any  considerable  extent •  but,  owing  to 
the  number  of  lakes,  the  fishing  industry  has  some  im- 
portance. The  manufacturing  industries,  if  distillation  be 
left  out  of  account,  are  trifling.  Trade,  especially  the 
transit  trade,  is  brisk,  from  the  situation  of  the  government 
on  the  Prussian  frontier,  the  custom  houses  of  Yurburg 
and  Taurogen  being  among  the  most  important  in  Russia. 
Kovno  has  seven  districts : — Kovno,  Novoalexandrovsk, 
Punevyezb;  Rossieny,  Shavli,  Te'lshi,  and  Vilkomir.  *  The 
principal  towns  are  KoVno  (32,050  inhabitants),  Shavli 
(15,400),  Vilkomir  (11,150),  Rossieny  (10,700),  and 
Novoalexandrovsk  (8250). 

The  territory  which  now  constitutes  the  government  of  Kovno 
was  formerly  part  of  Lithuania.  During  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
centuries  the' Livoniau  and  Teutonic  knights  continually  invaded 
and  plundered  it,  especially  the  western  part  which  was  peopled 
with  Zhmuds.  In  1569  it  was  annexed,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
grand  principality  of  Lithuania,  to  Poland;  and  it  suffered  very 
much  from  the  wars  of  Russia  with  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  from 
the  invasion  of  Charles  XII.  in  1701.  In  1795  the  principality  of 
Lithuania  was  annexed  to  Russia,  and  until  1S72,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Kovno*  was  constituted,  the  territory  uow  forming  it  was 
a  part  of  the  government  of  Yilna. 

Kovxo,  the  Kaune  of  the  Lithuanians,  capital  of  the 
above  government,  is  situated  on  the  railway  between  St 
Petersburg  and  Berlin,  503  miles  south-west  from  the 
f  inner.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  new  town,  built  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Niemen,  and  an  old  town,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vilia  which  here  joins  the  Niemen. 
By  its  situation  at  the  confluence  of  two  navigable  rivers, 
some  few  miles  above,  the  mouth  of  the  Nevyaja,  and  close 
to  a  place  where  the  Niemen  sharply  changes  its  northern 
direction  into  a  western  one,  Kovno,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  in  the  11th  century,  soon  acquired  import- 
ance both  as  a  fortified  place  and  as  a  centre  for  trade. 
In  its  early  history  it  often  suffered  from  the  attacks  of 
the  crusaders,  and  fell  alternately  under  their  dominion 
and  under  that  of  Lithuanians.  Its  citadel  was  destroyed 
in  1 400,  and  from  that  time  it  became  the  centre  of  an  active 
trade,  being  visited  by  German  and  English  merchants. 
In  the  16th,  l-7th,  and  18th  centuries  it  was  the  chief 
emporium  for  trade  with  Lithuania,  and  rivalled  Kbnigs- 
berg.  Henry  of  Valois  said  it  was  the  best  jewel  of  the 
kingdom.  But  continuous  wars  destroyed  this  commerce, 
and,  when  Kovno  became  a  Russian  town,  in  1795,  it  was 
already  a  very  poor  place,  which  numbered  in  1817  but 
two  hundred  houses.  Owing  to  its  advantageous  situation, 
it  has  again  acquired  commercial  importance.  It  has 
several  remarkable  old  churches,  two  of  which  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Greek  confession,  and  a  beautiful  old 
guild-hull  now  transformed  into  an  imperial  palace.  Its 
population  (33,050)  is  most  varied  ;  one  half  are  Jows 
engaged  in  petty  trades  and  commerce.  Salt,  salted 
fish,  coal,  and  various  manufactured  wares  are  brought 
here  from  Prussia  on  vessels  which  return  with  cargoes 
of  corn,  linseed,  timber,  rags,  bones,  and  wool,  pur- 
chased in  the  governments  of  VUna,  Minsk,  Grodno,  and 
Tchernigeff. 


KOVROFF,  a  town  in  Russia,  situated  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Vladimir,  on  the  railway '  between  Moscow  and 
Nijni  Novgorod,  40  miles  east-north-east  of  the  capital  of 
the  province,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Klaznia  river.  It 
has  become,  of  late  years,  an  important  manufacturing 
centre,  — cottons,  machinery,  and  railway  carriages  being 
the  principal  items.  It  also  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  the 
export  of  wooden  wares  and  in  the  import  of  grain,  salt, 
and  fish,  brought  from  the  Volga  proviuces  for  the  use  of 
the  government  of  Vladimir.     Population  5000. 

KOZELSK,  a  district  tovin  of  the  government  of  Kaluga 
in  European  Russia,  situated  43  miles  south-west  of  Kaluga, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Zhizdra.  The  principal  build- 
ing is  the  cathedral,  erected  in  1700,  and  rebuilt  by 
Catherine  II.  after  the  fire  of  1777.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century  sailcloth  was  largely  manufactured  ill 
the  town ;  but  this  industry  has  declined,  and,  though 
there  are  oil-mills,  tanneries,  rope-walks,  and  breweries, 
many  of  the  working  classes  have  to  seek  employment 
elsewhere.     Population  in  1870,  13,400. 

Kozelsk  emerges  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  In  1238  it 
was  utterly  destroyed,  and  all  its  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword  by 
the  Tartar  invaders.  During  the  loth  century  it  formed  a  bone  of 
contention  between  the  Lithuanian  princes  and  the  grand-dukes 
of  Moscow.  Ivan  the  Terrible  surrounded  it  with  a  wooden  pali- 
sade. Captured  by  Dolgorukoff  iu  1607,  it  withstood  a  heavy  siege 
at  the  hands' of  Isntailolf. 

KRAFFT,  or  Kraft,  Adam  (c  1455-1507),  sculptor  of 
the  Nuremberg  school,  was  born,  probably  at  Nuremberg, 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  died,  some  say 
in  the  hospital,  at  Schwabach,  about  1507.  Of  his  life 
few  particulars  are  known  beyond  the  dates  of  several  of 
his  works.  He  seems  to  have  emerged  as  sculptor  about 
■1490,  the  date  of  the  seven  reliefs  of  scenes  from  the  life 
of  Christ,  which,  like  almost  every  other  specimen  of  his 
work,  are  at  Nuremberg.  The  date  of  his  last  work,  an 
Entombment,  with  fifteen  life-size  figures,  in  the  Holz- 
schuher  chapel  of  the  St  John's  cemetery,  is  1507. 

Besides  these,  Krafft's  chief  works  are  several  monumental  reliefs 
in  the  various  churches  of  Nuremberg  ;  the  alto-rilievo  Entombment 
outside  St  Se,bald's  church  ;  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross,  above  the 
altar  of  the  same  church  ;  and  various  works  made  for  public  and 
private  buildings,  as  the  relief  over  the  door  of  the  Wagehaus,  a 
St  George  and  the  Dragon,  several  Madonnas,  aud  some  purely 
decorative  pieces,  as  coats  of  anus.  His  masterpiece  is  perhaps  the 
magnificent  tabernacle,  62  feet  high,  in  the  church  of  St  Laurence, 
1493-1500.     See  Wanderer's  Adam  Kraft  und  seine  Schnle,  1869. 

KRAJOVA,  or  Crajova,  a  town  in  the  circle  of 
Dolschi,  Roumania,  is  situated  near  the  Schyl,  a  tributary 
of  the  Danube,  about  110  miles  west  of  Bucharest.  There 
are  prosperous  salt-works  situated  in  the  town ;  and  from 
its  position  at  the  junction  of  the  Carpathian  high-roads 
with  the  route  from  Bucharest  to  Widdin  its  trade  (largely 
in  the  hands  of  Jews)  is  important.  In  1873  its  popula- 
tion was  22,764. 

Krajova  was  the  former  capital  of  Little  "IVnllschia.  In  1397  it 
was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  the  wniwode  Maicea  over  the  Turkish' 
sultan  Bajazet ;  and  there,  in  October  1S58,  a  fight  between  the 
Russians  and  Turks  took  place. 

KRANTZ,  or  Craxtz,  Albert  (c.  1450-1517),  German 
historian,  was  a  native  of  Hamburg.  He  studied  law, 
theology,  and  history  at  Rostock  and  Cologne,  and  after 
travelling  through  western  and  southern  Europe  was  ap-, 
pointed  professor,  first  of  philosophy  and  subsequently  of 
theology,  in  the  university  of  Rostock,  of  which  he  was 
rector  in  1482.  In  1492  he  returned  to  Hamburg  as'theo- 
logical  lecturer,  canon,  and  prebendary  in  the  cathedral. 
By  the  senate  of  Hamburg  he  was  employed  on  more  than 
one  diplomatic  mission  abroad,  and  in  1500  he  was  chosen 
by  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  duke  of  Bolstein  as  arbiter 
in  their  dispute  regarding  the  province  of  Dithmarschen. 
As  dean  of  the  cathedral  chapter,  to  which  office  he  was 
appointed  in  1508,  Krantz  applied  himself  with  zeal  to  the 
reform  of   ecclesiastical  abuses,   but,   though   opposed   to 
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various  corruptions  connected  with  church  discipline,  he 
hud  little  sympathy  with  the  drastic  measures  of  Wickliffe 
or  Huss.  A  deathbed  utterance  of  his,  somewhat  despond- 
ing in  its  tone,  with  reference  to  Luther  and  his  ninety-five 
theses  has  occasionally,  but  unfairly,  been  interpreted  as  a 
summary  condemnation  of  that  Reformer,  lirantz  died 
December  7,  1517. 

Krantz  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  historical  works  which  for 
tile  period  when  they  were  written  are  chaiaoterucd  by  exceptional 
nil  partiality  and  research.  The  principal  oi'  these  are  Chronicon. 
train  'uquihuarium  Daniie,  Suecim,  ct  Normjim,  Strasburg, 
i  ,  Vniidalid,  sice  hisloria  dc  Vandalorum  vera  criginc,  &c, 
Colo"'uc,  1519  ;  Saxonia,  1520  ;  and  Metropolis- sivc  Hisloria  ceelesim 
in  sZxo'nia,  1548.     Sec  life  by  N.  Wilckens,  Hamburg,  1722. 

KRASNOYARSK,  a  town  of  eastern  Siberia,  capital 
of  the  oxtensive  province  of  Yeniseisk,  which  stretches 
as  a  Ion"  strip  from  the  Chinese  frontier  formed  by  the 
Sayan  mountains  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Yenisei  river,  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Katcha,  and  on  the  highway  from  Moscow 
to  Irkutsk,  662  miles  west-north-west  from  the  latter.  It 
was  founded  by  Cossacks  in  1628,  and  during  the  early 
years  of  its  existence  it  was  more  thaD  once  besieged  by  the 
Tartars  and  Kirghiz.  It  became  the  capital  of  the  province 
in  1822,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  the  provincial  administra- 
tion. Its  commercial  importance  depends  entirely  upon 
the  gold-washings  of  the  Yeniseisk  district,  supplies  for 
which  are  sent  from  Krasnoyarsk.  The  climate  is  very 
cold,  but  dry,  so  that  in  the  steppe  which  surrounds  the 
town  there  is  but  little  snow,  even  in  mid-winter.  The 
Yenisei  river  is  frozen  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  days  at 
Krasnoyarsk.     Population,  13,000. 

KbEMENETZ,  a  district  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Volhynia,  in  the  high  valley  of  the  Ikva,  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  basin  of  the  Pripat,  situated  30  miles 
east  from  Radziviloff,  the  great  custom-house  on  the  railway 
between  Kieff  and  Lvoff.  It  is  a  poor  place,  the  11,800 
inhabitants  of  which  follow  agriculture,  raise  tobacco,  and 
excavate  flint.  But  the  Jews,  who  are  numerous  in  the 
town,  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  in  grain,  which  is  stored  here 
for  export  to  Galicia  and  Odessa.  The  picturesque  ruins 
of  an  old  castle  on  a  crag  close  by  the  town,  are  usually 
known  under  the  name  of  the  castle  of  Queen  Bona ;  it 
was  built,  however,  but  in  the  8th  or  9th  century.  The 
hordes  of  Batyi  vainly  besieged  it  in  1241  and  1255.  From 
that  time  Kremenetz  was  alternately  under  the  dominion 
of  Lithuania  and  Poland,  till  1648,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Zaporojtzi  Cossacks.  During  the  years  1805  to  1832 
its  Polish  lyceuni  was  the  centre  of  superior  instruction 
for  the  western  provinces  of  Little  Russia ;  but  after  the 
Polish  insurrection  of  1831  the  lyceum  was  transferred  to 
KielT,  and  is  now  the  university  of  that  town. 

KREMENTCHUG,  a  Russian  town  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Poltava,  situated  74  miles  by  rail  to  the  south- 
west of  the  government  town,  on  the  railway  between 
Kharkoff  and  Nicolaieff,  and  on  the  left  bank  (here  flat 
and  sandy)  of  the  Dnieper.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  in  1571  ;  by  its  situation  at  the  southern  terminus 
of  the  navigable  course  of  the  Dnieper,  and  on  the  highway 
from  Moscow  to  Odessa,  it  early  acquired  a  great  com- 
mercial importance,  which  it  still  retains  ;  by  1655  it  was 
a  wealthy  town.  In  1^65  it  became  capital  of  "New 
Russia."  It  now  has  a  suburb,  Kryukoff,  on  the  right 
bauk  of  the  Dnieper,  united  with  the  town  by  a  railway 
bridge.  Nearly  all  commercial  transactions  in  salt  with 
White  Russia  are  effected  at  Krementchug,  the  salt  being 
deposited  in  large  storehouses  in  Kryukoff,  and  then  sent 
by  boat  to  the  north  west.  The  town  is  also  a  centre  of 
the  tallow  trade  with  Warsaw ;  considerable  quantities  of 
timber,  too,  are  floated  down  to  this  place  and  thence  sent 
to  the  neighbouring  provinces.    Nearly  all  the  trade  in  the 


brandy  manufactured  in  the  government  of  Kharkoff  and 
destined  for  the  governments  of  Ekaterinoslaff  and  Taurida 
is  concentrated  here,  as  also  is  the  trade  in  linseed  between 
the  districts  situated  on  the  left  affluents  of  the  Dnieper 
and  the  southern  ports.  Other  articles  of  commerce  are 
rye,  rye-flour,  wheat,  oats,  and  sarrasine,  which  are  sent, 
partly  up  the  Dnieper  to  Piusk,  partly  by  land  to  Odessa 
and  Berislaff,  but  principally  to  Ekaterinoslaff,  on  light 
boats  floated  down  during  the  spring  floods.  Although 
thus  busily  employed,  the  town  does  not  wear  the  aspect 
of  a  commercial  place,  the  linseed  being  mostly  warehoused 
in  the  houses  of  the  Jews  who  carry  on  this  trade,  and  the 
important  banking  operations  being  also  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  Jews.  The  Dnieper  is  crossed  at  Krementchug  by  a 
remarkable  tubular  bridge  1081  yards  long,  over  which 
passes  the  railway  from  Kharkoff  to  Balta ;  there  is  also 
a  bridge  of  boats.  The  manufactures  consist  of  carriages, 
agricultural  machinery,  and  tobacco.     Population,  31,000. 

KREMNITZ  (Hungarian,  Kormoczbdnya),  a  mining 
town  in  the  cis-Danubian  county  of  Bars,  Hungary,  lies 
in  a  deep  valley,  and  on  the  Hungarian  state  railway, 
82  miles  north  of  Budapest,  in  48°  42'  N.  lat.,  18°  46' 
E.  long.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  board  of  mining  control,  and 
of  the  management  of  the  mint,  and  has  an  office  of  woods 
and  forests.  As  noteworthy  buildings  may  be  mentioned 
the  castle,  several  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Lutheran 
churches,  a  Franciscan  monastery  (founded  1634),  the 
town-hall,  and  the  mint  where  the  celebrated  Kremnitz 
gold  ducats  are  struck.  The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
find  employment  in  connexion  with  the  gold  and  silver 
mines,  which,  though  far  less  productive  than  formerly, 
still  yield  considerable  quantities  of  ore.  By  means  of  a 
tunnel  9  miles  in  length,  constructed  in  1851-52,  the  water 
is  drained  off  from  the  mines  into  the  Garam  or  Gran.  .In 
1880  the  population  was  8552,  mostly  Germans. 

According  to  tradition  Kremnitz  was  founded  in  the  8th  century 
by  Saxons.  In  1100  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  royal  free  town. 
In  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  the  population  was  much  aug- 
mented by  German  colonists,  and  in  1328  the  commune  received 
special  privileges  at  the  hands  of  Charles  Robert  of  Anjou.  From 
1424  to  1433  the  town  was  frequently  at  the  mercy  of  the  Hussites. 
After  the  catastrophe  at  Mohacs  (1526)  it  suffered  repeatedly  from 
the  Turks,  and  during  the  17th  century  both  from  the  forces  of 
successive  Transylvanian  princes  and  from  Ottoman  hordes. 

KREMSIER  (in  Czech,  Kromeriz),  chief  town  of  a 
district  in  Moravia,  Austria,  is  situated  in  the  fertile  region 
of  Hanna  on  the  March,  about  25  miles  south-west  of 
■  Oltnutz.  It  is  the  seat  of  several  local  courts,  and  is  the 
summer  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Olmiitz,  whose  palace, 
surrounded  by  a  fine  park  and  gardens,  and  containing  a 
picture  gallery,  library,  and  various  collections,  forms  the 
chief  object  of  interest.  Kremsier  has  both  a  German  and 
a  Slav  upper-gymnasium,  a  higher  commercial  school,  a 
convent,  and  a  hospital.  Its  industries  include  printing, 
and  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  malt,  and  pottery.  In  1870 
the  population  was  9918. 

In  1131  Kremsier  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  It  suffered  con- 
siderably during  the  Hussite  war  ;  and  in  1643  it  was  taken  and 
burned  by  the  Swedes.  After  the  rising  of  1848,  the  Austrian 
congress  met  in  the  palace  at  Kremsier  from  November  1848  till 
March  1849. 

KREUTZER,  Coneadin  (1782-1849),  German  musical 
composer,  owes  his  permanent  fame  almost  exclusively  to 
one  opera,  Das  Nachtlager  von  Granada,  which  has  kept 
the  stage  for  nearly  half  a  century  in  spite  of  the  changes 
of  taste.  It  is  written  in  the  style  of  Weber,  and  is 
remarkable  especially  for  its  flow  of  genuine  melody 
and  depth  of  feeling.  The  same  qualities  are  found  in 
Kreutzer's  part  songs  for  men's  voices,  which  at  one  time 
were  extremely  popular  in  Germany,  and  aro  still  listened 
to  with  pleasure.  Amongst  these  Der  Tag  des  Ilerrn  ("  The 
Lord's  Day  ")  may  be  named  as  the  most  excellent.     It  is 
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indeed  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind.  Kreutzer  was  a  prolific1' 
compose'r,  and  wrote  a  number  of  operas  which  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  stage  and  are  not  likely  to  be  revived. 
His  life  also  is  devoid  of  interesting  features,  and  may  be 
6ummed  up  in  few  words.  He  was  born  November  22, 
1782,  at  Mosskirch  in  Baden,  and  received  his  musical 
training  from  Albrechtsberger,  the  famous  contrapuntist  of 
Vienna.  'For  the  theatre  of  that  city  he  composed  most 
of  his  operas,  including  Das  Nachllager  von  Granada,  pro- 
duced in  1S34.  For  a  time  (1812-1816)  he  was  chapel- 
master  to  the  king  of  Wurtemberg,  and  later  on  (1840) 
became  condu^tor  of  the  opera  at  Cologne.  He  die.d 
December  14,  1849,  at  Riga,  where  he  had  accompanied 
his  daughter  Cecilia  Kreutzer,  a  singer  of  some  renown. 

^KEEUZNACH,  or  Creuznach,  chief  town  of  a  circle 
in  the  government  district  of  Coblentz,  Prussia,  is  situated 
on  the  Nahe,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  about  40  miles 
south-east  of  Coblentz.  It  consists  of  tr.e  old  town  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  the  new  town  on  the  left,  and  the 
island  Badeworth,  all  of  which  are  connected  by  a  fine 
stone  bridge.  There  is  an  iron  bridge  between  the  island 
and  the  right  bank.  Krenznach  is  the  seat  of  a  local 
court,  and  it  has  a  gymnasium,  a  business-school,  and  a 
hospital.  On  the  Badeworth  is  the  kurhaus,  built  in 
1872,  with  baths  and  gardens,  and  also  the  chief  spring, 
the  Elisabethquelle,  impregnated  with  iodine  and  bromine, 
and  prescribed  for  scrofulous  and  various  other  affections. 
The  climate  is  mild,  moderately  damp,  and  on  the  whole 
equable.  The  chief  industries  of  the  town  are  marble- 
polishing  and  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  tobacco,  and 
various  knick-knacks  in  agate.  Vines  are  grown  on  the 
neighbouring  hills.     The  population  in  1875  was  13,772.    . 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  springs  of  Krcuznach  occurs  in  3  478  ; 
but  it  was  only  in  the  early  half  of  the  19th  century  that  Dr  Piieger 
(whose  marblest.atue  adorns  the  town)  brought  thorn  into  prominence. 
Now  the  annual  number  of  visitors  is  about  seveu  thousand.  In 
the  9th  century  Kreuzberg  was  known  as  Cruciniacum.  In  1065 
it  was  presented  by  Henry  IV.  to  the  bishop  of  Spires,  from  whom 
it  passed  (after  becoming  a  town  iu  the  early  part  of  the  13th  con-, 
turr)  to  the  counts  of  Sponheini  ami  the  Palatinate.  In  1 S14  it 
became  Prussian.  Dnrillg  the  17th  century  Krenznach  was  moio 
than  once  taken  ami  plundered  ;  anil  in  1689  the  French  reduced 
the  strong  castle  of  Knuzciiberg  to  tho  ruin  which  still  surmounts 
the  Schlossbcrg  to  the  north-west  of  tho  town. 

KRILOFF,  Kruiloff,  or  Kryloff,  Ivan  Andreevitch 
(1708-1844),  the  great  national  fabulist  of  Russia,  was 
born  February  14,  1768,  at  Moscow,  but  his  early  years 
were  spent  at  Orenburg  and  Tver.  His  father,  a  distin- 
guished military  officer,  died  in  1779;  and  young  Kriloff 
was  left  with  no  richer  patrimony  than  a  chest  of  old  books, 
to  be  brought  up  by  the  exertions  of  an  heroic  mother.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  his  mother  removed  to  St  Peters- 
burg, in  the  hope  of  securing  a  Government  pension  ;  and 
there  Kriloff  obtained  a  post  in  the  civil  service,  but  he 
gave  it  up  immediately  after  his  mother's  death  in  17S8. 
Already  iu  1783  he  had  sold  to  a  bookseller  a  comedy  of 
his  own  composition,  and  by  this  means  had  procured  for 
himself  the  works  of  Moliere,  Racine,  Boileau  ;  and  now, 
probably  under  the  intlucnce  of  these  writers,  he  produced 
Philomela  and  Clenjyifra,  which  gave  him  access  to  tho 
dramatic  circle  of  Knynzhin.  Several  attempts  he  made 
to  start  a. literary  magazine  followed  each  other  with  little 
success  ;  but,  along  with  his  plays,  they  served  to  make 
the  author  known  to  the  polite  society  of  the  capital.  For 
about  four  years  (1707-1801)  Kriloff  lived  at  the  country 
seats  of  the  prince  Sergius  Galitzin,  and  when  the  prince 
was  appointed  military  governor  of  Livonia  he  accom-l 
ponied  him  as  official  secretary.  About  the  years  which, 
follow  his  resignation  of  this  post  very  doubtful  infornm-'' 
tion  has  been  preserved,  the  common  opinion  being  that. 
he  wandered  from  town  to  town  under  the  influence  of  n| 
passion  for  card-playing.     Before  long  he  lound  bis  placei 


as  a  fabulist,  the  first  collection  of  his  FnUes,  twenty-three 
in  number,  appearing  in  1809.  From  1812  to  1841  be- 
held ■  a  congenial  appointment  in  the  Imperial  Public 
Library — first  as  assistant,  and  then  as  head  of  the  Russian 
books  department.  His  death  took  place  November  21, 
1844.  His  statue  in  the  Summer  Garden  is  one  of  the 
finest  monuments  in  St  Petersburg. 

Krilotfs  success  as  a  fabulist  was  as  rapid  as  it  has  been 
enduring.  Honours  were  showered  upon  him  while  he 
yet  lived  :  the  Academy  of  Sciences  admitted  him  a 
member  in  1811,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  same  gold 
medal  which  was  accorded  to  Karamzin  for  his  llialuri)  oi 
t/ur  Russian  People;  in  1S38  a  great  festival  was  held 
under  imperial  sauction  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  his  first 
appearance  as  an  author  ;  and  the  emperor  assigned  him  a 
handsome  pension.  Before  his  death  about  77,000  copies 
of  his  Fables  had  found  sale  in  Russia  ;  and  his  wisdom 
and  humour  had  become  the  common  possession  of  the 
many.  Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  He  was  at  once 
[ioet  and  sage.  In  spite  of  a  superficial  indifference  to 
political  matters,  he  observed  everything  with  keen  and 
collected  interest.  His  fables  for  the  most  part  struck 
root  in  some  actual  event,  and  they  told  at  once  by  theii 
grip  and  by  their  beauty.  Though  he  licgan  as  a  trans 
later  and  imitator,  he  soon  showed  himself  a  master  of 
invention,  who  found  abundant  material  iu  the  life  of  his 
native  land.  To  the  Russian  ear  his  verse  is  of  matchless 
quality  ;  while  word  and  phrase  are  direct,  simple,  a*d  emi- 
nently jdiomatic,  colour  and  cadence  vary  with  the  theme. 
This  perfection  was  the  result  of  sustained  elaboration,  for, 
though  physically  indolent,  Kriloff  was  a  hard  intellectual 
worker,  and  had  an  infinite  faculty  of  taking  pains.  Of 
his  carelessness  in  dress,  absence  of  mind,  aud  general 
irreverence  towards  etiquette,  the  stories  told  are  many. 

A  collected  edition  of  Kiiloffs  works  a|ii*unx]  nt  St  Petersburg, 
1811.  Of  the  numerous  editions  of  his  Fables,  which  have  been 
often  translated,  may  lie  mentioned  that  illnstmted  by  Trutovski, 
1872.  The  author's  life  has  been  written  in  ltussiau  by  PlctJron",  Ky 
Lebunoff,  and  by  Grot,  Liter,  zlii'n  Keviloia.  "Materials" for  his 
life  arc  published  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Sboniil-  Stnlci  of  tin-  liteiary 
department  of  the  Academy  of  Srienoos.  YV.  li.  S.  Ralston  has 
prefixed  an  excellent  sketch  to  his  English  prose  version  of  tlif 
FtM.s,  1868.  2d  ml.  1871. 

KRISIINAGAR,  town  and  headquarters  of  Nadiya 
district,  Bengal,  India,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Jalangf  river,  23°  23'  N.  lat.,  88°  32  E.  long.  The  muni- 
cipal  limits  comprise  an  area  of  7  square  miles  and  a 
population  in  1872  of  26,750  persons—  Hindus,  18,114} 
Mohammedans,  8076  ;  Christians,  560.  Besides  the  usual 
Government  offices  and  courts,  Krishnagar  is  also  a  statiou 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
mission,  each  body  having  its  own  church  and  schools. 
The  town  is  a  seat  of  considerable  trade,  and  is  noted  for 
jits  manufacture  of  coloured  clay  figures,  carried  on  by 
a  few  artists  of  the  himlJiar  or  potter  caste. 

KROLEVF.TZ,  a  district  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tchernigoff,  10S  miles  east  of  the  government 
town.  Its  14,000  inhabitants  live  by  agriculture  and 
gardening,  by  linen  manufactures,  and  by  trading  in  agri- 
cultural produce  and  salted  fish  imported  from  the  province 
of  Ekaterinoslaff,  and  in  manufactured  wares.  There  ore 
two  important  fairs,  one  for  horses  and  manufactured  wares, 
and  the  other  for  cattle. 

KROTOSCHIX  (in  Polish,  KrotoKyn),  chief  town  of  a 
5ircle  in  the  government  district  of  Posen,  Prussia,  is  situated 
about  32  miles  south-west  of  Posen.  It  has  a  local  court, 
three  churches,  a  synagogue,  steam  saw-mills,  and  a  steam 
brewery,  and  carries  on  trade  in  grain  and  seeds.  The 
neighbouring  castle  of  Krotoschin  is  the  chief  plate  of  a 
mediatized  principality  of  the  prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis, 
which  was  formed  in  1819.  The  population  of  Krotoschin. 
in  1875  was  6034. 
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KRUDENRR,  Barbara  Juliana  von  Wietinghoff, 
Baroness  von  (1766-1824),  authoress  of  the  romance  of 
Valerie,  but  better  known  by  the  religious  fervour  and 
pious  mysticism  of  her  later  years,  was  born  of  noble  and 
wealthy'parents  at  Biga,  November  21,  1766.  Her  educa- 
tion, which  was  an  elaborate  one,  was  received  partly  in 
her  father's  house  and  partly  in  Pans.  While  still  very 
young  she  was  married  to  the  Baron  von  Kriidener,  a  j 
Russian  diplomatist  twenty  years  her  senior,  whom  she  | 
accompauied  to  Copenhagen  and  subsequently  to  Venice ; 
the  union  did  not  prove  a  very  happy  one,  and  for  some 
years  the  couple  lived  apart.  It  is  understood  that  Valerie. 
published  by  Madame  Kriidener  in  1804,  is  to  a  consider- 
able extent  an  autobiography  of  this  period  of  her  life ;  if 
this  be  so,  it  is  impossible  to  exonerate  her  of  all  blame  for 
the  domestic  misfortunes  which  befel  her.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  she  resided  for  some  time  in  Paris,  mingling 
freely  with  a  large  and  brilliant  social  circle,  but  afterwards 
she  retired  to  her  property  in  Livonia,  where  her  sense  of 
the  vanity  of  earthly  things  gradually  deepened,  and  religious 
yearnings  were  quickened  which  ultimately  found  satisfac- 
tion in  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  Moravian  com- 
munity. In  1808  she  saw  much  of  Jung  Stilling  at 
Oarlsruke  and  of  Oberlin  in  Steinthal ;  and  the  religious 
convictions  now  formed  were  held  by  her  with  such  earnest- 
ness that  she  felt  constrained  to,  adopt  the  vocation  of  an 
itinerant  preacher.  Her  obvious  sincerity,  her  culture  and 
refinement,  her  social  standing,  enabled  her  to  attract  con- 
siderable notice  throughout  Baden,  in  Strasburg,  and  in 
Switzerland,  especially  in  Geneva;  and  at  Heilbronn  in 
1815  she  could  reckon  even  an  emperor  (Alexander  I.  of 
Russia)  among  her  attentive  hearers.  Her  activity,  how- 
evei,  which  was  hardly  favourable  to  established  churcli 
order,  soon  became  distasteful  to  the  authorities,  and,  after 
being  invited  to  withdraw  from  more  than  one  German 
state,  s'ie  again  retired  into  private  life  on  her  estate  in 
1818.  Led  by  her  enthusiasm  of  humanity  to  St  Peters- 
burg, she  was  dismissed  by  the  emperor  for  having  declared 
her  sympathy  for  the  struggling  cause  of  Greece.  Ill  health 
now  came  upon  her,  and  she  was  advised  by  her  physicians" 
to  seek  a  warmer  climate.  On  the  southward  journey  she 
died  at  Karasu-Bazar  on  December  25,  1824.  Her  life  has 
been  written  by  Eynard  ( Vie  de  Madame  de  Kriidener,  2 
vols.,  Paris,  1849). 

KRUMEN,  Croomen,  Reus,  or  Croos,  a  negro  people 
ou  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  name  is  properly  Kra 
or  Krao,  though  the  corrupt  form  Crew-men  has  sometimes 
been  put  forward  as  the  original.  Ethnographically  it 
ought  to  be  confined  to  the  tribes  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Sinoe  in  the  republic  of  Liberia,  where  their 
chief  towns  are  known  as  Settra  Kru,  Little  Kru,  and 
Nana  Kru ;  but,  as  they  were  the  first  west  African  people 
who  ventured  to  take  service  on  board  European  vessels,  it 
m  now  generally  applied  to  about  a  score  of  tribes  living 
ilong  200  miles  of  coast  who  in  this  respect  have  followed 
their  example.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Krus  have 
come  into  close  connexion  with  Europeans  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  the  information  in  regard  to  them  is  of  the 
scantiest  description.  They  are  an  independent  as  well  as 
rtn  enterprising  people,  a'nd  keep  themselves  very  much 
apart  from  other  tribes.  It  is  said  that  they  have  never 
furnished  even  a  nominal  convert  to  Christianity.  They 
are  now  mainly  engaged  as  traders  or  agents;  and  com- 
paratively few  of  the  Krnmen  proper  are  to  be  found 
serving  as  boatmen  or  sailors.  As  soon  as  they  have 
amassed  a  competency  they  return  to  their  native  country. 
They  keep  no  slaves  themselves,  and  they  are  never  found 
in  slavery  abroad.  The  men  are  tall,  strong,  and  well- 
proportioned,  with  bluish-black  complexion,  woolly  and 
abundant  hair,  and  a  greater  frequency  of  beard  than  is 


common  among  negroes.  They  appear  to  be  dolichocephalic 
and  prognathic.  Their  women  are  of  a  lighter  shade  than 
negro  women  generally,  and  in  several  respects  come  much 
nearer  to  a  European  standard.  Tribal  or  clan  marks 
are  worn  on  the  face :  the  Krumen  examined  by  Schlagin- 
tweit.  for  example,  had  a  blue  vertical  6troke  on  the 
brow ;  those  seen  by  Wittstein  at  Monrovia  had  a  black 
stroke  and  an  arrow  directed  from  the  ear  to  the  eye.  Dr 
Bleek  classifies  the  Kru  language  with  the  Mandingo 
family,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Latham  :  Dr  Koelle, 
who  published  a  Kru  grammar  (1854),  considers  it  as 
distinct. 

Further  details  will  be  found  in  Quatrefages  and  Hamy,  Crania 
Ethnica,  part  ix.,  1878-79,  p.  363  ;  Schlagintwcit-Sakunlunski,  in 
tho  Sitzungsbcricht  of  the  Academy  at  Munich,  1875  ;  Nicolas,  in 
Bull,  de  la  Soc.  d'Antlu-op.,  Paris,  1872. 

KRUMMACHER.  Three  members  of  this  family  have 
attained  some  popularity  as  religious  writers  in  Germany 
and  indeed  throughout  Reformed  Protestant  Christendom. 

1.  Friedrich  Adolf  Krummacher  was  born  July  13, 
1768,  at  Tecklenburg,  Westphalia,  studied  theology  at 
Lingen  and  Halle,  and  became  successively  rector  of  the 
grammar  school  at  Mors,  professor  of  theology  at  Duisburg, 
preacher  at  Crefeld  and  afterwards  at  Kettwich,  consisto 
rialrath  and  superintendent  in  Bernburg,  and  pastor  of 
the  Ansgariuskirche  in  Bremen  (1824),  where  he  died  on 
14th  April  1845  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  religious 
works,  but  is  best  known  by  his  Parabeln,  first  published 
in  1805,  which  have  gone  through  numerous  German 
editions  (9th  ed.,  Essen,  1876),  and  have  been  translated 
into  English  and  other  European  languages. 

2.  Gottfried  Daniel  Krummacher,  born  at  Tecklen- 
burg, April  1,  1774,  was  pastor  successively  in  Barl, 
Wulfrath,  and  Elberfeld.  He  was  the  leader  of  -the 
"pietists"  of  Wupperthal,  and  published  several  volumes 
of  sermons,  including  one  entitled  Israel's  Wanderings. 
His  death  occurred  on  January  30,  1837. 

3.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Krummacher,  son  of  Friedrich 
Adolf,  was  born  at  Mors,  January  28,  1796,  studied  theology 
at  Halle  and  Jena,  and  became  pastor  successively  at 
Ruhrort  (1823)  and  Gemarke,  near  Barmen  (1825).  In 
1 847 he  received  an  appointment  to  theDreifaltigkeitskirche 
in  Berlin,  and  in  1853  he  became  court  preacher  at  Potsdam. 
He  died  December  10,  1868.  F.  Wr.  Krummacher  was  an 
influential  promoter  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  His  best 
known  works  are  Elias  der  Thisbiler  (1828-33;  6th  ed. 
1874),  well  known  to  English  readers,  and  Elisa  (1837), 
also  translated,  but  much  less  popular  both  in  England 
and  Germany  than  its  predecessor.  He  published  several 
volumes  of  sermons,  and  an  Autobiography  appeared  in 
1869. 

KRUSENSTERN,  Adam  John  (1770-1846),  Russian 
navigator,  hydrographer,  and  admiral,  was  born  in  Esthonia 
on  November  8,  1770.  In  1785  he  entered  the  corps  of 
naval  cadets,  after  leaving  which,  in  1788,  with  the  grade 
of  midshipman,  he  served  in  the  war  against  Sweden. 
Having  been  appointed  to  serve  in  the  English  fleet  for 
several  years  (1793-99),  he  visited  America,  India,  and 
China.  Having  published  a  paper  pointing  out  the  advan- 
tages of  direct  coroamnication  between  Russia  and  China 
by  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  east 
coast  of  Asia  to  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  project.  Two 
English  ships  were  bought,  Krusenstern  commanding  the 
one  and  Lisiansky  the  other.  Leaving  Cronstadt  in  August 
1803,  Krusenstern  proceeded  by  Cape  Horn  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  to  Kamchatka,  and  thence  to  Japan.  Rfc 
turning  to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of 'Good  Hope,  after  an 
extended  series  of  explorations,  Krusenstern  reached  Kron- 
stadt  in  August  1806.  his  being  the  first  Russian  expedition 
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to  circumnavigate  the  world.  The  empernr  conferred  several 
honours  upon  him,  and  he  ultimately  became  admiral. 
As  director  of  the  Russian  naval  school  Krusenstern  did 
a  great  deal  to  improve  the  education  and  the  position 
of  the  cadets,  and  in  other  ways  the  Russian  navy  was 
much  indebted  to  his  enlightened  exertions.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  scientific  committee  of  the  marine,  and 
his  contrivance  for  counteracting  the  influence  the  iron  in 
vessels  has  on  the  compass  was  adopted  in  the  navy.  He 
died  at  Revel,  August  24,  1846. 

Krusenstern's  Voyage  Round  the  World  in  1803  was  published  at 
St  Petersburg  in  1810-14  in  3  vols.,  with  folio  atlas  of  104  plates 
and  maps  (English  edition,  2  vols.,  1813  ;  French  edition,  2  vols., 
and  atlas  of  30  plates,  1820).  His  narrative  contains  a  good  many 
important  discoveries  and  rectifications,  especially  in  the  region  of 
Japan,  and  the  contributions  made  by  the  various  savants  were  of 
nnich  scientific  importance.  A  work  of  permanent  value  is  Krusen- 
stern's Alias  of  the  Pacific  Oceah,  with  its  accompanying  Rccwil 
des  Mimoircs  Hydroaraphiqnes,  3  vols.,  St  Petersburg,  1824-35. 
Bus  Memoir  by  his  daughter  Madame  Bcrnhardi.  translated  by  Sir 
John  Ross,  1856. 

KUBA,  or  Kudial-kala,  a  town  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the 
government  of  Baku,  Russia,  120  miles  north-west  from 
Baku,  and  25  miles  west  of  the  Caspian.  Its  situation 
at  the  foot  of  the  highlands  of  Caucasus,  on  a  plain 
watered  by  the  numberless  branches  into  which  the 
Kubinka  river  and  other  smaller  streams  divide  at  their 
issue  from  the  mountain  valleys,  makes  the  neighbourhood 
very  suitable  for  gardening,  which  is  the  chief  occupation 
of  the  11,300  inhabitants  of  Kuba,  mostly  Mussulman 
Shiites.  They  also  make  carpets  with  very  bright  colours, 
and  some  silks,  which  are  exported  to  Transcaucasia  and 
Russia;  whilst  Jews,  who  are  numerous,  carry  on  an  active 
trade  in  rough  silk,  madder,  and  silk  and  woollen  goods, 
exported  to  Russia  and  Persia.  The  town,  which  formerly 
was  a  Persian  fort,  and  still  is  protected  on  one  side  by 
brick  walls,  is  badly  built  and  dirty ;  it  suffers  very  much 
from  fever.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  the 
military  authorities  in  1825  to  transport  the  town  to  New 
Kuba,  8  miles  distant ;  the  new  settlement  did  not  increase, 
and  the  settlers  returned  to  Kuba. 

KUBAN,  a  Russian  district  and  government  at  the 
north-west  extremity  of  the  Caucasus,  comprising  the  entire 
basin  of  the  river  of  that  name.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  lands  of  the  Don  Cossacks  and  the  steppes  of 
Stavropol,  E.  by  the  watershed  of  the  river  basins  of  the 
Caspian  and  sea  of  Azoff,  S.  and  S.W.  by  the  Caucasian 
Alps,  and  W.  by  the  Black  Sea  and  Straits  of  Kertch.  Its 
area  comprises  27,728  square  miles.  Ekaterinodar,  the  chief 
town  (population  30,000),  is  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
who,  being  also  ataman  in  chief  of  the  Kuban  Cossacks, 
is  invested  with  military  and  civil  power.  Climate  varies 
greatly,  the  highest  temperature  reaching  104°  Fahr.,  the 
lowest  seldom  falling  below  10°  Fahr.  The  country  is  very 
healthy,  except  in  the  lowlands,  where  fever  prevails.  The 
sfiil  is  of  extreme  fertility,  yielding  an  abundance  of  wheat, 
maize,  and  tobacco.  Fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
is  plentiful,  and  the  vine  is  cultivated  with  success  near 
Temrouk  and  Tainan.  The  upper  valleys  are  richly 
covered  with  forests  abounding  in  fir,  oak,  ash,  beech, 
hornbeam,  ic.  ;  the  lower  parts  consist  of  extensive  pasture 
lands  and  swamps.  The  animals  include  the  stag,  roe-deer, 
bear,  wild  boar,  wolf,  fox,  ibex,  and  chamois,  also  the  bison 
(which,  however,  is  very  rare)  in  the  virgin  forests  of  the 
Teberda;  numerous  water-fowl,  such  as  ducks,  geese,  swans, 
pelican?,  also  the  pheasant,  partridge,  bustard,  and  moun- 
tain turkey.  The  rivers  and  lakes  are  plentifully  supplied 
with  fish,  trout  abounding  in  the  mountain  streams  and  the 
sturgeon  at  the  delta  of  the  river  Kuban.  Tho  mineral 
wealth  consists  of  coal,  salt,  petroleum,  and  ozokerite.  The 
river  Kub.m  (the  [  rpanis,  see  Cai'casi's,  vol.  v. 

u.  254)  u  navigable  in  flat-bottomed  boats  over  a  distance 


of  TU0  miles  between  Temrouk   and  Ekaterinodar.     The 
delta  comprises  several  lakes. 

It  is  on  the  upper  banks  of  the  Kuban  that  the  Ass  or  Osscs,  and 
the  enigmatic  corner  of  Asia  Propria,  are  believed  to  have  been 
located.  The  history  of  tho  original  settlements  of  the  various 
native  tribes  named  below,  aud  their  language  and  worship  bcl'oie 
the  introduction  of  Mohammedanism,  remain  a  blank  page  in  the 
legends  of  the  Caucasus.  The  jwninsula  of  Taman,  a  land  teeming 
with  relics  of  ancient  Greek  colonists,  has  been  occupied  successively 
by  the  Cimmerians,  Saruiauans,  Khazars,  Mongols,  and  other 
nations.  The  Genoese,  who  had  established  an  extensive  trade  in 
the  13th  century,  were  expcllod  by  tho  Turks  in  1484,  ami  ill 
1784  Russia  obtained  by  treaty  tho  entire  peninsula  and  the  terri- 
tory on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kuban, — tho  latter  being  gmnted  by 
Catherine  II.  in  1792  to  tho  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper.  Then  com- 
menced the  bloody  struggle  with  the  Circassians  which  continued 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  niouutaiueers  were  finally  sub- 
dued in  1864,  and  400,000  of  their  number  expatriated.  Those, 
however,  who  elected  to  remain  have  Ijccomo  more  prosperous  than 
they  had  ever  been.  Tho  population  of.  Kuban,  862  473,  em- 
braces 510,038  Cossacks,  108,346  settlers  of  Russian  origin,  4280 
foreigners,  and  95,602  natives.  Cossaek  villages  are  military  settle- 
ments, tho  men  carrying  arms  as  well  as  following  tho  plough. 
They  are  exompt  from  the  pollt-tax  (3  to  4  roublos)  to  which  the 
others  aro  subjected,  but  military  sorvice  is  compulsory,  as  is 
gratuitous  laliour  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads,  bridges, 
&c.  Not  ouly  domestic  but  even  field  work  is  conducted  mostly  by 
women,  remarkable  for  physical  strength  and  endurance  Corn  grow- 
ing, the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  fishing  arc  the  most  profitable  occupa- 
tions. Tho  nativo  mountaineers,  kjiowu  under  the  general  name  of 
Circassians,  but  locally  distinguished  as  the  Karutchai,  Abadsikh, 
Khakoutchy,  Shapsough,  have  greatly  altered  their  mode  of  life 
since  tho  pacification  of  the  Caucasus,  still,  however,  maintaining 
Mohammedanism,  speaking  their  vernacular,  aud  strictly  observing 
tho  customsof  their  ancestors.  "When  during  the  late  Russo-Turkish 
war  insurrections  broke  out  amongst  the  natives  on  the  Terek,  in 
Dagestan,  and  Abkhasia,  these  tribes  louiaiued  peaceful  and  perfectly 
loyal.  Their  villages,  especially  those  of  the  Karatchai,  are  striking 
examples  of  human  industry,  poverty  bcin"  quite  unknown  ;  for  the 
general  emancqiation  in  1867  put  an  end  to. intestine  strife,  the 
predatory  expeditions  of  former  times,  and  the  parasitic  existence  ol 
numerous  chiefs  on  the  forced  labour  of  serfs.  The  native  popula. 
tion,  as  well  as  tho  Cossacks,  enjoy  certain  rights  of  self-govern- 
mont,  and  are  allowed  to  hold  meetings  to  that  end.  Exports  include 
wheat,  tobacco,  leather,  wool,  petroleum,  and  live  cattle ;  imports 
dry  goods,  grocery,  and  hardware.  Local  industry  is  limited  to  a  few* 
tanneries,  petroleum  refineries,  and  spirit  distilleries  ;  but  Russian 
and  foreign  capitalists  have  of  late  obtained  concessions  for  exploring 
the  petroleum  region  stretching  between  Khadaji  and  Taman,  and 
the  coal-mines  of  Khumarinsky  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kuban. 

KUBLAI  KHAN  (or  Kaan,  as  the  supreme  ruler  de- 
scended from  Jenghiz  was  usually  distinctively  termed  in 
the  13th  century)  (1216-1294)  was  the  most  eminent  of 
the  successors  of  Jenghiz  (Chinghiz),  and  the  founder  of 
the  Mongol  dynasty  in  China.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Tuli,  youngest  of  the  four  sons  of  Jenghiz  by  his  favourite 
wife.  Jenghiz  was  succeeded  in  the  khanship  by  his  third  son 
Okkodai,  or  Ogdai  (1229),  he  by  his  son  Kuyuk  (1246), 
and  Kuyuk  by  Mangku,  eldest  son  of  Tuli  (1252). 
Kublai  was  born  in  1216,  and,  young  as  he  was,  took  part 
with  his  younger  brother  Hulaku  (afterwards  conqueror 
of  the  caliph  and  founder  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  in  Persia) 
in  the  last  campaign  of  Jenghiz  (1226-27).  The  Mongol 
poetical  chronicler,  Sanang  Setzen,  records  a  tradition  that 
Jenghiz  himself  on  his  deathbed  discerned  young  Kublai's 
promise  and  predicted  his  distinction. 

Northern  China,  Cathay  as  it  was  called  (vol.  v.  p.  627), 
had  been  partially  conquered  by  Jenghiz  himself,  and  the 
conquest  had  been  followed  up  till  the  Kin  or  "  golden  " 
dynasty  of  Tartars,  reigning  at  Kai-fung-fu  on  the  Yellow 
River,  were  completely  subjugated  (1234).  But  .China 
south  of  the  Great  Kiang  remained  many  years  later 
subject  to  the  native  dynasty  of  Sung,  reigning  at  the 
great  city  of  Linggan,  or  Kinsai  (King-it1,  "  capital  "),  now 
known  as  Hang-chow-fu.  Operations  to  subdue  this  region 
had  commenced  in  1235,  but  languished  till  Mangku's 
accession.  Kublai  was  then  named  his  brother's  lieutenant 
in  Cathay,  and  operations  were  resumed.  By  what  seeing 
a  vast  .and  risky  strategy,  of  which  the.  motives  are  not 
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quite  clear,  the  first  campaign  of  Kublai  was  directed  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  remote  western  province  of  Yunnan. 
After  the  capture  of  Talifu  (well  known  in  recent  years  as 
the  capital  of  a  Mohammedan  insurgent  sultan)  Kublai 
returned  north,  leaving  the  war  in  Yunnan  to  a  trusted 
general.  Some  years  later  (1257)  the  khan  Mangku  himself 
entered  on  a  campaign  in  west  China,  and  died  there, 
before  Ho-chow  in  Sz'chuen  (1259). 

Kublai  assumed  the  succession,  but  it  was  disputed  by 
his  brother  Arikbugha,  and  by  his  cousin  Kaidu,  and  wars 
with  these  retarded  the  prosecution  of  the  southern  con- 
quest. Doubtless,  however,  this  was  constantly  before 
Kublai  as  a  great  task  to  be  accomplished,  and  its  fulfil- 
ment was  in  his  mind  when  he  selected  as  the  future 
capital  of  his  empire  the  Chinese  city  that  we  now  know 
as  Peking.  Here,  in  1261,  to  the  north-east  of  the  old 
city,  which  under  the  name  of  Yenking  had  been  an  occa- 
sional residence  of  the  Kin  sovereigns,  he  founded  his  new 
capital,  a  great  rectangular  plot  of  18  miles  in  circuit.  The 
(so-called)  "Tartar  city"  of  modern  Peking  is  the  city  of 
Kublai,  with  about  oue-third  at  the  north  cut  off,  but 
Kublai's  walls  are  also  on  this  retrenched  portion  still 
traceable. 

The  new  city,  officially  termed  Tai-tu  ("  great  court "), 
but  known  among  tho  Mongols  and  western  people  as 
Kaanbaligh  ("city  of  the  khan";  see  vol  iv.  p.  722), 
was  finished  in  1267.  The  next  year  war  against  the  Sung 
empire  was  resumed,  but  was  long  retarded  by  the  strenu- 
ous defence  of  the  twin  cities  of  Siang-yang  and  Fan-ching, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  river  Han,  and  commanding  two 
great  lines  of  approach  to  the  basin  of  the  Great  Kiang. 
The  siege  occupied  nearly  five  years.  After  this  Bayan, 
Kublai's  best  lieutenant,  a  man  of  high  military  genius  and 
noble  character,  took  command.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
1276  that  the  Sung  capital  surrendered,  and  Bayan  rode 
into  the  city  (then  probably  the  greatest- in  the  world)  as 
its  conqueror.  The  young  emperor,  with  his  mother,  was 
sent  prisoner  to  Kaan-baligh  ;  but  two  younger  princes  had 
beeu  despatched  to  the  south  before  the  fall  of  the  city, 
and  these  successively  were  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
adherents  of  the  native  throne.  An  attempt  to  maintain 
their  cause  was  made  in  Fuh-lceen,  and  afterwards  in  Canton 
province;  but  in  1279  these  efforts  were  finally  extin- 
guished, and  the  faithful  minister  who  had  inspired  them 
terminated  the  struggle  by  jumping  with  his  young  lord 
into  the  sea. 

Even  under  the  degenerate  Sung  dynasty  the  conquest 
of  southern  China  had  occupied  the  Mongols  during 
intermittent  campaigns  of  half  a  century.  But  at  last 
Kublai  was  ruler  of  all  China,  and  probably  the  sovereign 
(at  least  nominally)  of  a  greater  population  than  had  ever 
acknowledged  one  man's  supremacy.  For,  though  his  rule 
was  disputed  by  the  princes  of  his  house  in  Turkestan,  it 
was  acknowledged  by  those  on  the  Volga,  whose  rule 
reached  to  the  frontier  qf  Poland,  and  by  the  family  of  his 
brother  Hulaku,  whose  dominion  extended  from  the  Oxus 
to  the  Arabian  desert.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the 
name  and  character  of  an  emperor  of  China  were  familiar 
as  far  west  as  the  Black  Sea,  and  not  unknown  in  Europe. 
The  Chinese  seals  which  Kublai  conferred  on  his  kinsmen 
reigning  at  Tabriz  are  stamped  upon  their  letters  to  the 
kings  of  France,  and  survive  in  the  archives  of  Paris. 
Adventurer  from  Turkestan,  Persia,  Armenia,  Byzantium, 
even  from  Venice,  served  him  as  ministers,  generals, 
governors,  envoys,  astronomers,  or  physicians ;  soldiers 
from  all  Asia  to  tho  Caucasus  fought  his  battles  in  the 
south  of  China.  Once  in  his  old  age  (12S7)  Kublai  was 
compelled  to  take  the  field  in  person  against  a  serious 
revolt,  raised  by  Nayan,  a  prince  of  his  family,  who  held  a 
vast  domain  on  the  borders  of   Manchuria.     Nayan  waa 


taken  and  executed.  The  revolt  had  been  stirred  up  by 
Kaidu,  who  survived  his  imperial  rival,  and  died  in  1301. 
Kublai  himself  died  in  1294,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

Though  a  great  figure  in  Asiatic  history,  and  far  from 
deserving  a  niche  in  the  long  gallery  of  Asiatic  tyrants, 
Kublai  misses  a  record  in  the.  short  list  of  the  good  rulers. 
His  historical  locus  was  a  happy  one,  for,  whilst  he  was  the 
first  of  his  race  to  rise  above  the  innate  barbarism  of  the 
Mongols,  he  retained  the  force  and  warlike  character  of  his 
ancestors,  which  vanished  utterly  in  the  effeminacy  of  those 
who  came  after  him.  He  had  great  intelligence  and  keen 
desire  of  knowledge,  with  apparently  a  good  deal  of  natural 
benevolence  and  magnanimity.  But  his  love  of  splendour, 
and  his  fruitless  expeditions  beyond  sea,  created  enormous 
demands  for  money,  and  he  shut  his  eyes  to  'he  character 
and  methods  of  those  whom  he  employed  to  raise  it.  .  A 
remarkable  narrative  of  the  oppressions  of  one  of  these, 
Ahmed  of  Fenaket,  and  of  the  revolt  which  they  provoked, 
is  given  by  Marco  Polo,  in  substantial  accordance  with  the 
Chinese  annals. 

Kublai  patronized  Chinese  literature  and  culture  gene- 
rally. Of  the  great  astronomical  instruments  which  he 
caused  to  be  made  specimens  are  still  preserved  at  Peking, 
which  are  truly  splendid,  as  works  of  art,  and  not  con- 
temptible as  works  of  science.  Though  he  put  hardly 
any  Chinese  into  the  first  ranks  of  his  administration, 
he  attached  many  to  his  confidence,  and  was  personally 
popular  among  them.  Had  his  endeavour  to  procure 
European  priests  for  the  instruction  of  his  people,  of  which 
we  know  through  Marco  Polo,  prospered,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  did  gain  some  ground  under  his 
successors,  might  have  taken  stronger  root  in  China. 
Failing  this  momentary  effort,  Kublai  probably  saw  in  the 
organized  force  of  Tibetan  Buddhism  the  readiest  instru- 
ment in  the  civilization  of  his  countrymen,  and  that  system 
received  his  special  countenance.  An  early  act  of  his  reign 
had  been  to  constitute  a  young  lama  of  intelligence  and 
learning  the  head  of  the  Lamaite  church,  and  eventually 
also  prince  of  Tibet,  an  act  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
precursory  form  of  the  rule  of  the  "  grand  lamas  "  of  Lassai 
The  same  ecclesiastic,  Mati  Dhwaja,  was  employed  by 
Kublai  to  devise  a  special  alphabet  for  use  with  the 
Mongol  language.  It  was  chiefly  based  on  Tibetan  forms  of 
Nagari ;  some  coins  and  inscriptions  in  it  are  extant ;  but 
it  had  no  great  vogue,  and  soon  perished.  Of  the  splendour 
of  his  court  and  entertainments,  of  his  palaces,  summer  and 
winter,  of  his  great  hunting  expeditions,  of  his  revenues 
and  extraordinary  paper  currency,  of  his  elaborate  system 
of  posts  and  much  else,  an  account  is  given  in  the  book  of 
Marco  Polo,  who  passed  many  years  in  Kublai's  service. 

We  have  alluded  to  his  foreign  expeditions,  which  were 
almost  all  disastrous.  Nearly  all  arose  out  of  a  hankering 
for  the  nominal  extension  of  bis  empire  by  claiming  sub- 
mission and  tribute.  Expeditions  against  Japan  were 
several  times  repeated;  the  last,  in  1281,  on  an  immense 
scale,  met  with  huge  discomfiture.  Kublai's  preparations 
to  avenge  it  were  abandoned  owing  to  the  intense 
discontent  which  they  created.  -In  1278  he  made  a  claim 
of  submission  upon  Champa,  an  ancient  state  representing 
what  we  now  call  Cochin  China.  This  eventually  led  to 
an  attempt  to  invade  the  country  through  Tongking,  and 
to  a  war  with  the  latter  state,  in  which  the  Mongols  had 
much  the  worst  of  it.  War  with  Burmah  (or  Mien,  as  the 
Chinese  called  it)  was  provoked  in  very  similar  fashion,  but 
the  result  was  more  favourable  to  Kublai's  arms.  The 
country  was  overrun  as  far  as  the  Irawaddy  delta,  the 
ancient  capital  Pagan,  with  its  magnificent  temples, 
destroyed,  and  the  old  royal  dynasty  overthrown.  The 
last  attempt  of  tho  kind  was  against  Java,  and  occurred  in 
the  last  year  of  the  old  khan's  reign.     The  envoy  whom  he 
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had  commissioned  to  claim  homage  was  sent  back  with 
ignominy,  A  great  armament  was  equipped  in  the  ports 
of  Fuh-keen  to  avenge  this  insult;  but  after  some  temporary 
success  the  force  was  compelled  to  re-embark  with  a  loss  of 
3000  men.  The  death  of  Kublai  prevented  further  action. 
Some  other  expeditions,  in  which  force  was  not  used, 
gratified  the  khan's  vanity  by  bringing  back  professions  of 
homage,  with  presents,  and  with  the  curious  reports  of 
foreign  countries  in  which  Kublai  delighted.  Such  ex- 
peditions extended  to  the  states  of  southern  India,  to  eastern 
Africa,  and  even  to  Madagascar. 

Of  Kublai's  twelve  legitimate  sons,  Chingkim,  the 
favourite  add  designated  successor,  died  in  1284-85;  and 
Teimur,  the  son  of  Chingkim,  took  his  place.  No  great 
king  arose  in  the  dynasty  after  Kublai.  He  had  in  all 
nine  successors  of  his  house  on  the  throne  of  Kaan-baligh, 
but  the  long  and  imbecile  reign  of  the  ninth,  Toghon 
Teimur,  ended  (1368)  injdisgrace  and  expulsion,  aud  the 
native"  dynasty  of  Ming  reigned  in  their  stead.  (h.  y.) 

KUCHAN  (a  contracted  form  of  Kabuskdn),  a  walled 
town  and  also  a  district  of  Persia,  province  Khorasdn, 
enclosed  north  and  south  by  tho  Hazar-Mazjid  and  Ala- 
Dagh  mountains.  The  town  lies  at  the  north  foot  of  the 
Shah  Jahan  Kuh  (11,000  feet),  3300  feet  above  the  sea, 
in  37°  10'  N.  lat,  58°  25'  E.  long.,  about  80  miles  north- 
west of  Meshhed  on  the  route  to  Shirvan.  It  is  an  important 
place,  seat  of  a  district  governor,  and  surrounded  by  exten- 
sive gardens  and  vineyards  yielding  excellent  fruits  and 
grapes  from  which, a  superior  wine  is  made.  Population 
20,000. 

The  district  forms  the  western  section  of  the  longi- 
tudinal valley  stretching  between  the  above-mentioned 
ranges  from  Meshhed  to  Shirvan  and  communicating  by  the 
Allaho-Akbar  Pass  (4200  feet)  northwards  with  the  Dara- 
Gez  country  on  the  frontier  of  the  new  Russian  Trans- 
Caspian  Territory.  It  is  very  fertile,  largely  cultivated, 
and  well  watered  by  the  upper  Atrek  river,  which  has  its 
furthest  source  in  an  intermittent  torrent  just  south  of  the 
pass..  The  whole  valley  is  thickly  dotted  over  with  villages, 
while  the  slopes  of  the  hills  afford  good  pasture  to  the 
numerous  flocks  and  herds  of  the  warlike  Zafaranlu  Kurds, 
who  guarded  the  frontier  against  the  A^hal  Tekke 
Turkomans  until  these  marauders  were  reduced  by  the 
Russians  in  the  spring  of  1881.  Of  this  region  little  was 
known  until  the  explorations  of  Baker,  Gill,  O'Donovan, 
and  Stewart  (1874-81). 

KUCH  BEHAR,  or  Coosh  Behae,  a  native  state  in 
Bengal,  India,  lying  between  25°  57'  and  26°  32'  N.  lat., 
and  88°  48'  and  69°  55' E.  long.  It  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  British  territory,  being  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Jalpaigurf, 
on  the  E.  by  Goalpara,  on  the  S.  by  Rangpur,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Purniah  districts.  The  state  forms  a  level  plain 
of  triangular  shape,  intersected  by  numerous  rivers.  The 
greater  portion  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but  tracts  of 
jungle  are  to  be  seen  in  the  north-east  corner,  which  abuts 
upon  Assam.  The  soil  is  uniform  in  character  throughout, 
consisting  of  a  light,  friable  loam,  varying  in  depth  from 
6  inches  to  3  feet,  superimposed  upon  a  deep  bed  of  sand. 
The  whole  is  detritus,  washed  down«by  torrents  from  the 
neighbouring  Himalayas.  The  rivers  all  pass  through  the 
.state  from  north  to  south,  to  join  the  main  stream  of  the 
Brahmaputra.  Some  half  dozen  arc  navigable  for  small 
trading  boats  throughout  the  year,  and  are  nowhere  ford- 
able  ;  and  there  are  about  twenty  minor  streams  which 
become  navigable  only  during  the  rainy  season.  The 
streams  have  a  tendency  to  cut  new  channels  for  them- 
selves after  every  annual  Hood,'  and  they  communicate  with 
one  another  by  cross-country  water-courses.  There  are  no 
embankments  or  artificial  cauals,  nor  are  any  mineral  pro- 
ducts kuown  to  exist. 


The  population  in  1872  was  532,565,  distributed  over  an  area  of 
1307  square  miles.  The  Hindus  numbered  127,928  ;  the  Mohamme- 
dans, 48,086.  The  Koch  or  Rajbansi  tribe  numbered  111,125  adult 
males,  or  63  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  This  is  a  widely  spread  tribe, 
evidently  of  aboriginal  descent,  which  is  found  throughout  all 
northern  Bengal,  from  Pumiah  district  to  the  Assam  valley.  They 
are  akin  to  the  Indo-Chinese  races  of  the  north-east  frontier  ;  but 
they  have  now  become  largely  Hinduized,  especially  in  their  own 
home,  where  the  appellation  "Koch"  has  come  to  be  used  as  a  term 
of  reproach.  Kuch  Behar  town,  which  contains  the  palace  of  the 
raja,  and  has  7132  inhabitants,  is  the  only  populous  place  10  the 
state.  Even  villages,  in  the'  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  are  un- 
known, each  well-to-do  family  living  apart  in  its  own  homestead. 
Rice  is  grown  on  three-fourths  of  the  total  cultivated  area.  Jute 
and  tobacco  are  largely  grown  for  exportation  over  an  increasing  area 
year  by  year.  The  only  special  industries  are  the  weaving  of  a 
strong  silk  from  worms  fed  on  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  of  a  coarse 
jute  cloth,  used  for  screens  and  bedding.  The  external  trade  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Marwdri  immigrants  from  Upperfudia.  Tho 
chief  exports  are  jute,  tobacco,  oil,  timber  ;  salt,  sugar,  and  piece 
goods  are  imported.  The  net  revenue  in  1870-71  amounted  to 
Jt'M2,093,  of  which  £25,719  was  derived  from  zamhiddrt  estates  in 
British  territory.  The  climate  is  damp  and  malarious,  but  not  so 
hot  as  in  other  parts  of  Bengal.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is 
123  inches. 

As  in  the  case  of  many  other  small  native  states,  the  royal  family 
of  Kuch  Behar  lays  claim  to  a  divine  origin  in  order  to  conceal  an 
impure  aboriginal  descent.  The  greatest  monarch  of  the  dynasty 
was  Nar  Narayan,  the  spn  of  Visu  Siuh,  who  began  to  reign  about 
1550.  He  conquered  the  whole  of  Karanip,  built  temples  in  Assam, 
ot  which  ruins  still  exist  bearing  inscriptions  with  his  name,  and 
extended  his  power  southwards  over  what  is  now  part  of  the  British 
districts  of  Rangpur  and  Purniah.  To  his  reign  also  is  attributed 
the  introduction  of  the  well-known  Narayant  currency,  the  privilege 
of  coining  which  has  not  yet  been  entirely  abolished.  His  son, 
Lakshmi  Narayan,  who  succeeded  him  in  Kuch  Behar,  became 
tributary  to  the  Mughal  empire.  In  1772  a  competitor  for  the 
throne,  having  been  driven  out  of  the  country  by  his  rivals, 
applied  for  assistance  to  Warren  Hastings.  A  detachment  of  sepoys 
was  accordingly  marched  into  the  state  ;  the  Bhutias,  whose  inter- 
ference had  led  to  this  intervention,  were  expelled,  and  forced  to  sue 
for  peace  through  the  mediation  of  the  lama  of  Tibet.  By  the 
treaty  made  on  this  occasion,  April  1773,  the  raja  acknowledged 
subjection  to  the  Company,  and  made  over  to  it  one  half  of  his 
annual  revenues.  But,  though  the  Bhutias,  were  driven  out,  the 
rivalry  of  domestic  faction  continued.  In  1863,  on  the  death  of 
the  raja,  leaving  a  son  and  heir  only  ten  months  old,  a  British 
commissioner  was  appointed  to  undertake  the  direct  management 
of  affairs  during  the  minority  of  the  prince,  and  many  important 
reforms  have  thus  been  successfully  introduced. 

KUEN-LUN,  or  Kouen-lun,  the  name  given  to  the 
mountains  between  western  Tibet  and  the  plains  of  eastern 
Turkestan ;  it  is  derived  from  the  Chinese  geographers, 
and  is  probably  a  corruption  of  some  Turkish  or  Tibetan 
word ;  it  appears  to  be  unknown  locally.  The  name  hav- 
ing been  adopted,  chiefly  on  the  initiative  of  Humboldt, 
before  any  correct  geographical  knowledge  had  been  ob- 
tained of  the  region  to  which  it  was  applied,  it  has  been 
used  with  inconvenient  want  of  precision,  and  this  has 
encouraged  erroneous  conceptions.  Little  precise  informa- 
tion is  yet  available  on  the  subject,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that,  within  the  limits  to  which  actual  exploration 
has  gone,  the  mountains  designated  as  Kuen-luh  form  the 
northern  border  of  the  high  lands  of  Tibet,  descending  to 
the  central  Asian  plain,  just  as  those  commonly  spoken  of 
■under  the  name  of  Himalaya  constitute  the  broad  moun- 
tainous slope  which  descends  to  the  lower  levels  of  India. 

Nothing  can  be  said  with  confidence  of  the  northern 
border  of  Tibot  east  of  82°  E.  long.,  but  from  this  point 
westward,  to  about  the  75th  meridian,  it  consists  of  a  series 
of  mountain  ranges  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  quite  analogous 
to  that  of  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  and  beyond 
tho  last-named  meridian  merges  into  the  Thiau-Shan  moun- 
tains. A  line  of  demarcation  between  tho  summit  of  the 
Tibetan  plateau  and  its  northern  Hank  can,  in  the  present 
condition  of  our  knowledge,  only  be  fixed  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  and  it  may  for  convenience  be  regarded  as  follow- 
ing tho  watershed  line  from  which  tho  streams  How  north- 
ward to  the  plain  of  eastern  Turkestan.     Using  tho  name 
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Kuen-lun  in  the  sense  thus  explained,  the  zone  it  includes 
will  be  seen  to  abut  at  its  north-western  extremity  on  the 
series  of  elevated  plateaus  known  under  the  name  of  Pamir, 
which  extend  over  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles  to  a  little 
beyond  39D  N.  lat.  Here  the  width  of  the  zone  is  about 
100  miles.  To  the  eastward  it  becomes  broader,  and  on 
the  79th  meridian  is  nearly  150  miles  across.  In  this 
region  the  chief  ranges  appear  to  be  laid  out,  generally,  in 
a  north-west  and  south-east  direction,  like  those  of  western 
Tibet,  with  transverse  ridges  at  irregular  intervals.  The 
transverse  direction  would  seem  to  predominate  in  the  outer 
portion  of  the  zone  nearest  to  the  plain  of  Turkestan,  but 
the  geographical  details  are  too  little  known  to  permit  us 
to  say  more  on  this  point.  Of  the  longitudinal  ranges 
two  are  of  conspicuous  magnitude,  running  approximately 
parallel  to  one  another  about  60  or  70  miles  apart ;  the 
more  northern  or  outer  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  main  Kuen- 
lun  ;  the  other,  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Indus, 
which  run  off  to  the  south-west,  from  those  of  the  streams 
which  pass  down  to  the  plains  of  Khotan,  Yarkand,  and 
Kashgar,  constitutes  the  watershed  before  referred  to,  and 
has  been  called  the  Muztagh  or  Karakorum  range  from 
two  of  the  best  known  passes  across  it.  The  latter  of  these 
great  lines  of  elevation,  from  which  the  Kuen-lun  slope  of 
the  Tibetan  plateau  may  be  said  to  commence,  is  of  very 
considerable  altitude  throughout,  its  summits  rising  more 
than  2S,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  few  of  the  passes 
falling  below  18,000  or  even  19,000  feet  over  a  length  of 
some  400  miles.  Its  flanks  are  covered  with  enormous 
glaciers,  some  of  them  being,  continuous  for  distances  of 
60  or  70  miles.  The  main  Kuen-lun  is  not  much  inferior 
in  magnitude,  one  of  its  peaks  rising  above  25,000  feet, 
while  the  points  between  that  elevation  and  20,000  feet 
are  numerous.  The  passes  lie  between  18,000  feet  on  the 
east  and  13,000  feet  on  the  west.  The  valleys  between 
these  ranges  vary  in  elevation  from  about  15,000  feet  to 
10,000  feet,  the  drainage  in  some  cases  collecting  in  small 
lakes,  in  others  forming  streams  which, after  flowing  for  some 
distance  parallel  to  the  separating  ridges,  suddenly  change 
their  direction  and  run  off  to  the  north-east  through  deep 
transverse  lines  of  rupture,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that 
observed  on  the  border  of  the  Himalayan  mountain  slope.1 

The  whole  of  the  legion  is  described  as  remarkable  for  its  general 
barren  character.  The  mountain  sides  are  naked  and  the  valleys 
for  the  most  part  narrow  and  steep.  There  is  a  complete  absence 
of  forest,  and  trees  of  any  sort  are  only  found  at  the  lower  levels 
bordering  on.  the  northern  plain, — walnuts,  poplars,  ahd  willows 
alone  being  mentioned,  besides  a  few  fruit  trees.  The  vegetation  is 
scanty  and  botnnically  poor,  brushwood  being  found  along  some  of 
the  rivers,  and  pastures  in  the  bottoms  of  the  deep  valleys  among 
fhe  higher  ranges.  Among  the  shrubs  are  species  common  in 
Tibet,  such  as  tamarisk,  jumper,  astragalus,  willow,  rose,  barberry, 
and  clematis.  The  animal  life  also  appears  to  be  mainly  that  found 
iu  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Tibet. 

Some  facts  of  interest  relating  to  tne  geological  structure  of  these 
tiiioiintains  may  be  gathered  from  the  fragmentary  reports  of  Dr 
Stolirzka,  the  accomplished  geologist  who  so  prematurely  died  from 
the  results  of  exposure  in  these  inhospitable  regions,  fhe  summit 
of  the  Karakorum  Pass  is  of  Triassio  age,  and  cretaceous  beds  are 
found  in  some  of  the  ranges  on  the  north  of  the  Kuen-lun  main 
range,  associated  with  Paleozoic  deposits  supposed  to  be  Carboni- 
ferous and  Silurian.  For  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  the  climate 
is  verv  rigorous.  The  extremes  of  tcmuerarure  are  great,  and  the 
rainfall  little. 

The  population  is  small.  The  fixed  settlements  are  confined  to 
the  outer  valleys  ;  few  villages  or  hamlets  are  found  above  6000  feet 
of  altitude,  and  hardly  any  over  8000  feet.  The  upper  valleys  are 
occupied  by  a  nomadic  population,  wholly  pastoral  in  their  habits. 

The  tract  may  be  regarded  as  appertaining  politically  to  the  sove- 
reigns for  the  time  being  of  the  principalities  lying  in  the  plain 
below  it.  Hut  from  the  nature  of  the  case  any  recognized  authority 
hardly  extends  beyond  the  permanently  inhabited  legion.      (R.  S. ) 

1  For  information  as  to  the  geographical  detail,  which  have  been 
collected  reference  may  be  made  to  the  map  published  in  the  Royal 
Qt"(j.  Soc.  Jmriinl,  vol.  xlviii.,  accompanying  Captain  Trotter's  ac- 
count of  the  results  of  Sir  T.  D.  ForsvtU's  minion  to  Kashghar. 
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KUKA,  or  Ki'kawa,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bornu  in  Central  Africa,  is  situated  iu  12°  55'  X.  .hit.  and 
13°  25'  E.  long.,  ih  miles  from  the  western  shores  of  Lake 
Tsad  or  Chad,-  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  ami  for  the 
most  part  uncultivated  plain.  The  soil  of  the  whole  district 
consists  of  a  layer  of  sand  resting  on  clay,  beneath  which 
are  found  sand  and  lime.  At  a  depth  of  40  or  50  feet 
water  is  reached,  usually  sweet,  but  sometimes  brackish. 
From  a  distance  Kuka  presents  a  very  dead  and  monotonous 
appearance,  there  being  no  minarets  or  lofty  buildings  of 
any  sort.  The  walls,  built  of  earth,  are  about  20  feet  in 
height.  There  are  two  distiuct  towns,  separated  by  more 
than  half  a  mile.  The  western  town  or  Billa  Futebe  is  tho 
larger  of  the  two,  measuring  from  west  to  east  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  rather  less  from  north  to  south.  The  plan 
is  rectangular,  and  there  is  a  gate  in  each  of  the  four  sides. 
From  west  to  east  runs  the  main  thoroughfare  known  as 
the  Dendal,  which  widens  out  to  the  west  into  the  market 
place.  About  the  middle  of  the  Dendal  stands  the  sheikh's 
secondary  palace.  The  eastern  town  or  Billa  Gedibe  is 
somewhat  longer  aud  narrower  than  the  western.  The 
Dendal  continues  from  its  western  gate  till  closed  at  the 
east  end  of  the  town  by  the  great  palace  of  the  sheikh, 
gradually  widening  out  into  a  large  open  square.  The 
larger  dwelling-houses  of  Kuka  are  of  mud  or  earth,  witli 
windowless  walls  and  flat  roofs ;  the  poorer  houses  are 
mere  huts  of  straw  or  reeds,  varying  in  shape  from  that  ef 
a  bell  to  that  of  a  sugar-loaf.  In  almost  every  courtyard 
there  is  at  least  one  large  shady  tree,  whose  branches  are 
tenanted  by  storks,  herons,  or  a  variety  of  lesser  birds ; 
and  the  whole  place  is  vocal  with  song.  Kuka  is  a  wealthy 
town.  It  always  contains  a  large  number  of  strangers — 
merchants,  pilgrims,  and  adventurers — attracted  even  from 
Mecca,  Medina,  Morocco,  Egypt,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  by  the  fame 
of  the  sheikh's  liberality.  The  town  enjoys  the  rare  ad- 
vantage of  being  absolutely  free  from  all  taxation  of  trade 
or  industry.  In  the  Monday  market,  which  is  held  outside 
the  western  gate,  there  are  often  more  than  10,000  buyers 
and  sellers.  It  is  at  once  a  fair  for  horses,  cattle,  camels, 
and  other  live  stock,  a  fruit,  grain,  and  vegetable  market, 
a  meat  market,  and  a  slave  market.  The  currency  consists 
mainly  of  Maria  Theresa  dollars  and  cowries.  For  tha 
Mohammedans,  not  only  of  Bornu  but  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  Kuka  serves  as  a  kind  of  university  town.  In 
its  streets  are  to  be  seen  bands  of  mendicant  students,  who 
spend  the  day  in  collecting  alms  from  the  people,  and  after 
supper  gather  round  the  fires  which  they-  kindle  iu  the 
public  squares,  and  noisily  and  mechanically  recite  the 
verses  of  the  Koran  far  into  the  night.  A  less  cheerful 
feature  of  the  street  life  is  the  unusual  number  of  blind 
beggars.     The  population  is  estimated  at  60,000. 

Kuka  was  founded  by  Sheikh  Mohammed  al  Aniinel  Knnemi.  It 
received  its  name  from  a  kuka  or  monkey  bread  tree  (Adansonia 
digilala),  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  settlers  as  a  rare  thing 
in  the  district.  In  1840  the  town  was  laid  waste  by  King 
Mohammed  Sherif  of  Wadai ;  and  when  it  was  restored  by  Sheikh 
Omar  he  gave  it  the  present  double  form.  It  is  probably  from  this 
fc'ature  of  the  place  that  the  plural  Kukawa  has  become  the  ordi- 
nary designation  of  the  town  ill  Kauo  and  throughout  the  Sudan  ; 
though  the  local  inhabitants  generally  use  the  singular  Kuka. 
Kuka  has  been  visited  by  Denham  and  Clapperton,  Beurinanu,' 
Vogel,  Barth,  Rohlfs,  and  Nachtigal. 

For  farther  details  sec  Barth.  TrarrU  in  Central  Africa,  London.  18.1s  ;  Rnjilfs. 
Quer  durrh  Afrtka.  Leipsic,  1874;  Xnetitirrnl,  Sahara  und  Sudan,  Berlin,  lSTJi. 
vol.  i    p    581-748      Tlio  last  is  the  most  clueonrte  account. 

Kl'KU  KHOTO,  in  Chinese  KwEi-nwA-TcriENr;  or 
Gni-HOA-TCHEXG,  a  city  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Shan-se, 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Wall,  in  40°  50'  N.  lat. < 
and  111°  45'  E.  long.-,  about  160  miles  west  of  Kafgan.] 
It  lies  in  the  valley  of  a  small  river  which  joins  the  Hoang-ho 

:  The  fear  lest  the  town  should  be  submerged  by  the  lake  led  the" 
sheikh  to  found  (1873)  a  new  residence  (Kherwa)  od  a  range  of  saml_ 
hills  about  two  hours  north  of  Kuka. 

\IV     —    to 
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50  miles  to  the  south.  There  are  two  distinct  walled 
towns  in  Koku  Khoto,  at  an  iuterval  of  a  mile  and  a  half; 
the  one  is  the  seat  of  the  civil  governor  and  is  surrounded 
by  the  trading  town,  and  the  other  is  the  seat  of  the  mili- 
tary governor,  and  stands  in  the  "open  country.  In  the 
first  or  old  town  more  especially  there  are  strong  traces 
of  western  Asiatic  influence ;  the  houses  are  not  in  the 
Chinese  style,  being  built  all  round  with  brick  or  stone 
and  having  flat  roofs,  while  a  large  number  of  the  people 
are  still  Mohammedans,  and,  there  is  little  doubt,  descended 
from  western  settlers.  The  town  at  the  same  time  is  a 
great  seat  of  Buddhism, — the  lamasseries  containing,  it  is 
said,  no  less  than  20,000  persons  devoted  to  a  religious 
life.  As  the  southern  terriiinus  of  the  routes  across  the 
desert  of  Gobi  from  Uliassutai  and  the  Thiau  Shan,  Kuku 
Khoto  has  a  large  trade,  exporting  flour,  millet,  aud  manu- 
factured goods,  and  importing  the  raw  products  of  Mongolia. 
A  Catholic  mission  and  a  Protestant  mission  are  maintained 
in  the  town. 

Early  notices  of  Kuku  Khoto  will  be  fouud  in  Gerbillon  (1688- 
1698),  in  Du  Halde  (vol.  ii.,  English  edition),  ami  in  Astley's  Col- 
lection (vol.  iv. ).  Recent  travellers  who  have  visited  it  are  Elias 
(Journ.  Roy.  Qeorj.  Soc.,  1873)  and  Feftsoff. 

KULDJA,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  the  valley  of  the 
Hi  in  Central  Asia,  situated  about  25  miles  apart. 

I.  Old  Kctldja,  the  present  capital  of  the  Kuldja  terri- 
tory, restored  to  China  by  Russia  in  1881,  otherwise  known 
as  Tartar  Kulja,  Nin  Yuan,  or  Kuren,  lies  about  {  mile  to 
the  north  of  the  river,  in  43°  58'  N.  lat.  and  81°  25'  E. 
long.  The  walled  tgwn  is  nearly  square,  each  side  being 
about  a  mile  in  length  ;  and  the  walls  are  not  only  30  feet 
high  but  broad  enough  on  the  top  to  serve  as  a  carriage 
drive. '  Two  broad  streets  cut  the  enclosed  area  into  four 
Dearly  equal  sections.  Since  1870  a  Russian  suburb  has 
been  laid  out  on  a  wide  scale.  The  houses  of  Kuldja  are 
almost  all  clay-built  and  flat^roofed,  and  except  in  the 
special  Chinese  quarter  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  town  it 
is  only  a  few  public  buildings  that  show  the  influence  of 
Chinese  architecture.  Of  these  the  most  noteworthy  are 
the  Tarantchi  and  Dungan  mosques,  both  with  turned  up 
roofs,  and  the  latter  with  a  pagoda-looking  minaret.  The 
population  is  mainly  Mohammedan,  and  there  are  otdy 
two  Buddhist  pagodas.  A  small  Chinese  Roman  Catholic 
church  has  maintained  its  existence  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  modern  times.  Paper  and  vermicelli  are  manu- 
factured* with  rude  appliances  in  the  town.  The  outskirts 
are.  richly  cultivated  with  wheat,  barley,  lucerne,  and 
poppies.  Schuyler  estimated  the  population,  which  in- 
cludes Tarantchis,  Dungans,  Sarts,  Chinese,  Calmucks,  and 
Russians,  at  10,000  in  1873 ;  it  has  since  increased. 

II.  New  Kuldja,  Manchu  Kuldja,  or  Ila,  which  lies 
lower  down  the  valley  on  the  same  side  of  the  stream, 
has  been  a  pile  of  ruins  whitened  with  bleaching  bones 
since  the  terrible  massacre  of  all  its  inhabitants  by  the 
insurgent  Dungans  in  1868.  It  was  previously  the  seat  of 
the  Chinese  Government  for  the  province,  with  a  large 
penal  establishment  and  strong  garrison ;  its  population 
was  about  70,000. 

Sco  Schuyler,  Turkistan,  London,  1876  ;  Dilkc  in  Proc.  Hoy. 
Qcog.  Soc ,  .1 87  I  ;  L'jfalvy  in  Tour  du  Monde,  1879  ;  E.  D.  Morgan 
in  Proc.  Hoy.  Oeog.  Soc.,  1881  ;  and  Ili,  vol.  xii.  p.  702. 

KULLU,  a  valley  and  subdivision  of  Kangra  district, 
Punjab,  India,  situated  between  31'  20'  and  32°  26'  N. 
lat.,  and  76°  58'  and  77°  50'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  tho  central  Himalayan  range,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Sutlej  river,  on  tljo  S.W.  by  tho  Dhaoladar  or  Outer  Hima- 
laya, Bias  river,  and  the  states  of  Buket  and  Mandi,  and 
on  the  VV.  by  Bara  Bang  dial  lulls.  The  Sainj,  which  joins 
the  Bias  at  Largi,  divides  the  tract  into  two  portions, 
Kullu.  Proper  aud  Sioraj.     Kullu  Proper,  north  of  the 


Sainj,  together  with  Inner  Seoraj,  forms  a  great  basin  sr 
depression  in  the  midst  of  the  Himalayan  systems,  having 
the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Bias  at  Sargi  as  the  only  outlet' 
for  its  waters.  North  and  east  the  Bara  Baugahal  and 
Mid-Himalayan  ranges  rise  to  a  mean  elevation  of  18,000 
feet,  while  southward  the  Jalori  and  Dhaoladhar  ridges 
attain  a  height  of  11,000  feet.  The  greater  portion  of 
Kullu  must  thus  ever  remain  an  utter  wilderness.  The 
higher  villages  stand  9000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  even' 
the  cultivated  tracts  have  probably  an  average  elevation  ofi 
5000  feet.  The  houses  consist  of  four-storied  chalets  in 
little  groups,  huddled  closely  together  on  the  ledges  or 
slopes  of  the  valleys,  picturesquely  built  with  projecting 
eaves  and  carved  wooden  verandahs.  The  Bias,  which, 
with  its  tributaries,  drains  the  entire  basin,  rises  at  the 
crest  of  the  Rnhtang  Pass,  13,32G  feet  above  the  sea,  and' 
has  an  average  fall  of  1 25  feet  per  mile.  Its  course  presents 
a  succession  of  magnificent  scenery,  including  cataracts, 
gorges,  precipitous  cliffs,  and  mountains  clad  with  forests 
of  deodar,  towering  above  the  tiers  of  pine  on  the  lower 
rocky  ledges.  Great  mineral  wealth  exists,  but  tluuiifriculty' 
of  transport  and  labour  will  probably  always  prevent  its 
proper  development.  Hot  springs  occur  at  three  localities, 
much  resorted  to  as  places  of  pilgrimage. 

The  censusof  1872  disclosed  a  population  of  90,313,  spread  overall 
area  of  1926  square  miles — Hindus  numbering  00,206;  Mohamme- 
dans, 100;  and  Christians,  7.  The  character  uf  the  hillluen  resembles 
that  of  niost  other  mountaineers  iu  its.  mixture  of  simplicity,  inde- 
pendence, and  superstition.  Tibetan  polyandry  slill  prevails  in 
Seoraj,  but  has  almost  died  out  elsewhere.  The  temples  are  dedi- 
cated rather  to  local  deities  than  to  the  greater  gods  of  the  Hindu 
pantheon.  Out  of  a  total  of  799,834  acres,  only  32,884  are  retained 
as  aetually  under  cultivation.  The  staple  spring  crops  iuchule  wheat, 
barley,  poppy,  tobacco,  and  oil-seeds  ;  the  autumn  crops  aiv  maize, 
lice,  pulses,  and  millets.  Tea  cultivation  has  recent!}  been  intro- 
duced into  the  valley.  Rice,  wheat,  opium,  tobacco,  lea,  ami  honey 
are  exported.  Manufactures  are  almost  unknown.  Tho  climate  is 
not  healthy.  Intermittent  fevers  aud  bowel  complaints  are  endemic, 
whde  epidemics  of  virulent  contagious  fever  and  cholera  break  out 
from  time  to  time.  Goitre  and  cretinism  also  occur.  The  awiage 
annual  rainfall  rauges  from  45  to  50  inches.  The  mean  lelupcni- 
ture  in  August  is  78°  Falir.,  in  November  55°. 

KULM  (ill  Polish,  Chelmo),  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the 
government  district  of  Marienwerder,  Prussia,  is  situated 
on  the  high  banks  of  the  Vistula,  about  24  miles  north- 
west of  Thorn.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  contains  an  old- 
fashioned  town-house,  a  gymnasium,  a  high  school,  and  a 
cadets'  institution  founded  in  1775  by  Frederick  II.  It 
carries  on  trade  in  grain  and  has  some  bhipping.  The 
population  in  1S75  was  9628. 

Kulm  gives  name  to  tho  oldest  bishopric  in  Prussia,  although  the 
bishop  resides  at  Pclpliu.  It  was  taken  about  1220  by  Duke 
Conrad  of  Masovia.  Frederick  II.  pledged  it  in  1226  to  the  Teutonic 
Order,  from  whom  it  passed  by  the  second  peace  of  Thorn  iu  14G6  to 
Poland;  audit  was  annexed  to  Prussia  in  1772.  It  joined  tho 
Hanscatic  League,  and  used  to  carry  on  very  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  cloth.  The  battle  of  Kulm,  won  August  30,  1813,  ovns 
the  French  by  the  Prussians  and  Russians,  took  place  at  the  village 
of  Kulm  in  Bohemia,  about  3  miles  notth-east  of  TYplit/. 

KULMBACH,  or  Culmbach,  a  town  in  the  administra- 
tive district  of  Upper  Francouia,  Bavaria,  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  White  Main,  and  on  the  Bamberg-Hof  line 
of  the  Bavarian  State  Railway,  about  11  miles  north-west 
from  Baireuth,  in  50°  6'  N.  lat.,  11°  28' E.  long.  The 
town  has  several  linen  manufactories  and  a  large  cotton 
spinnery,  but  is  chiefly  famed  for  its  many  extensivo 
breweries,  the  latest  returns  showing  an  annual  production 
of  4,115,637  gallons  of  brer,  uf  which  3,71!|,178  gallons 
were  exported.  On  an  eminenco  near  the  town  stands 
the  former  fortress  of  Plassenburg,  which  during  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries  was  the  residence  of  tho  margraves  of 
Brandenburg-Kulmbach.  It  was  dismantled  in  1807,  and 
is  now  used  as  a  prison.  The  population  in  November 
1881  was  ouicially  estimated  at  6000. 


K  U  J.J  - 

KUM,  a  walled  city  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Irak- 
Adjemi,  in  a  hilly  district  at  the. western  edge  of  the  Great 
Salt  Desert,  85  miles  south  of  Teheran  on  the  main  routa 
to  Ispahan,  and  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lofty 
Kuril  Kuh  range,  which  runs  thence  for  over  600  miles 
south-east  to  the  Bam  highlands.  It  is  a  long,  straggling, 
half-ruined  place,  with  empty  bazaars,  and  neglected  streets 
full  of  holes  and  pitfalls.  Yet  itrauks  second  to  Meshhed 
in  sanctity,  thanks  to  the  famous  shrine  of  Majsuma  Eatima, 
sister  of  the  imam  Riza,  which  also  contains  the  remains 
of  ten  kings  andfoui  hundred  and  forty-four  "saints,"  and 
whoso  gilded  copper  domo  has  been  completed  by  the 
present  shah.  Like  Kerbela,  Kum  is  a  favourite  place  of 
interment  for  the  faithful,  and  is  yearly  visited  by  thousands 
of  devout  Shiah  pilgrims.  At'  one  time  it  is  Said  to  have 
contained  100,000  inhabitants,  and  its  former  greatness  is 
still  attested  by  the  surrounding  ruins,  of  which  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert  quaintly  remarks  that  they  "may  gaine  beliefe  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  say  it  was  once  comparable  in  pride 
and  greatness  to  mightie  Babylon."  Even  in  that  traveller's 
time  it  was  still  a  flourishing  place,  with  well-built  houses 
"sweet  and  wel-furnished,  her  streets  wide,  her  bazzar 
faire  and  her  mosque  of  most  honourable  esteem."  But 
the  neighbourhood  now  presents  the  aspect  of  a  vast 
necropolis,  while  not  more  than  4000  of  its  20,000  houses 
are  occupied.  Cotton  erf -good  quality  and  the  castor-oil 
plant  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  district,  which  is 
watered  by  the  Gonsir  and  a  few  other  intermittent  streams 
draining  east  to  the  great  desert.  Population  estimated 
at  20,000. 

KUMAUN,  a  district  in  the  North-Western  Provinces 
of  India,  lying  between  2S°  55'  and  30°  50'  N.  lat,  and 
78°  52'  and  80°  56'  E.  long.  It  consists  of  two  distinct 
tracts — the  sub-Himalayan  ranges,  and  the  bhdbhar  or 
waterless  forest,  averaging  from  10  to  15  miles  in  breadth, 
which  stretches  between  the  forests  and  the  Tar&i.  See 
Himalaya,  vol.  xi.  p.  824.  Of  the  entire  area  of  the 
highlands,  only  500  square  miles  are  returned  as  cultivated 
and  100  square  miles  as  cultivable.  The  southern  or 
bhdbhar  portion  was  up  to  1850  an  almost  impenetrable 
forest,  given  up  to  wild  animals;  but  since  then  the  nume- 
rous clearings  have  attracted  a  large  population  from  the 
hills,  who  cultivate  the  rich  soil  during  the  hot  and  cold 
seasons,  returning  to  the  hills  in-  the  rains.  The  rest  of 
Kuniaun  is  a  maze  of  mountains,  some  of  which  are  among 
the  loftiest  known.  In  fact,  in  a  tract  not  more  than  140 
miles  in  length  and  40  in  breadth,  there  are  over  thirty 
peaks  rising  to  elevations  exceeding  18,000  feet  (see' vol. 
xL  p.  825).  The  rivers  rise  chiefly  in  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Tibetan'  watershed  north  of  the  loftiest  peaks,  amongst 
which  they  make  their  way  down  valleys  of  rapid  declivity 
and  extraordinary  depth.  The  principal  are  the  Kali  or 
Gogra,  and  the  Pindar  and  Kailganga,  whose  waters  join 
the  Alaknanda.  The  valuable  timber  of  the  yet  uncleared 
forest  tracts  in  Kumi'iun  is  now  under  official  supervision. 
The  chief,  trees  are  the  chir  or  three-leaved  Himalayan 
pine,  the  cypress,  fir,  alder,  sdl  or  iron-wood,  and  saindan. 
Limestono,  sandstone,  slate,  gneiss,  and  granite  constitute 
the  principal  geological  formations  of  the  district.  Mines 
of  iron,  copper,  gypsum,  lead,  asbestos,  and  coral  exist;  but 
they  are  not  thoroughly  worked. 

The  census  of  1872  disclosed  a  population  of  433,314,  of  whom 
etui  i,.,  1  as  Hindus  and  5569  as  Mohammedans.    The 
Kum  iunia  are  a  tolerably  fair,  good-looking  race,  active,  cbeerful, 
ind  industrious.     Polyandry  is  unknown,  but  poh 

The  4606  villages  of  the  district  are  scattered  about  the 

hillsides,  the  houses  being  built  of  stone  laid  in  mud,  and  fed 

iles,  or  with  planks  or  thatch.     The  only  native  town  is 

Almora.     There  are  large  bazaars  at  the  European  stations  of  Naini 

Tul  and  Ranikhet    The  area  available  for  cultivation  is  small  ;  but 

i  i    hill  sides  have  been  terraced.    The  soil  except 

uf  the  valleys  is  noor  and  stony,  and  requires  much  manure. 
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On  the  better  kinds  of  land  rice,  wheat^  and  tobacco  are  grown  ;  on. 
the  others  wheat,  barlej',  mustard,  vetches,  Max,  Indian  corn,  millets, 
pulses,  sugar-cane,  cottorn,  oil-seeds,  &c.  The  staple  food  of  the 
peasantry  is  mandua  (Ekttsine  corocuna).  Potatoes  are  becoming 
common.  Fruit  is  very  plentiful,  and  the  oranges  are  of  excellent 
quality.  The  tea  plantations  form  now  an  important  and  valuable 
feature  in  the  district,  but  are  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Euro- 
pean owners.  In  1876-77  the  gardens  covered  an  area  cf  2222 
acres,  yielding  201,060  lb  of  tea.  The  only  other  manufacture  is 
the  weaving  of  coarse  woollen  clothing.  Tno  imports  from  Tibet 
include  beasts  of  burden,  salt,  coarse  cloths,  and  Cnineso  silk.  Tlio 
exports  to  Tibet  are  grain,  cotton  goods,  broadcloth,  quilts,  hard- 
ware, tobacco,  sugar,  spices,  dyes,  tea,  and  timber.  To  the  plains 
oflndia  Kumaun  sends  grain,  clarified  butter,  tea,  ginger,  turmeric, 
red  pepper,  drugs,  spices,  bark,  honey,  wax,  o  little  iron  and  copper, 
timber,  and  wild  jungle  produce.  The  roads  in  the  hills  are  for  the 
most  part  only  bridle-paths,  more  or  less  well  laid  out,  but  all  now 
well  bridged.  Except  in  the  blidbkar  and  deep  valleys,  the  climate 
is  mild.  The  rainfall  of  the  outer  Himalayan  range,  which  is  first 
struck  by  the  monsoou,  is  double  that  of  the  central  hills,  in  the 
average  proportion  of  80  inches  to  40.  No  winter  passes  without 
snow  on  the  higher  ridges,  and  in  some  years  it  is  universal  through- 
out the  mountain  tract.  Frosts,  especially  in  the  valleys,  are  often 
severe.  Kumaun  is  occasionally  visited  by  epidemic  cholera. 
Leprosy  is  most  prevalent  in  the  east  of  the  district.  Goitre  and 
cretinism  afflict  a^small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  hill 
fevers  at  times  exhibit  the  rapid  and  malignant  features  of  plague. 
The  inahdinari  pestilence,  which  was  formerly  confined  to  Garbwal, 
has  of  late  years  extended  its  ravages  to  Kumaun. 

KUMPTA,  or  Coomptah,  a  town  and  port  in  North 
Kanara  district,  Bombay,  India,  14°  26'  N.  Int.,  74°  27'  E. 
long.,  with  a  population  in  1872  of  10,932.  It  is  the  chief 
commercial  town  in  the  district.  The  average  annual  value 
of  its  trade,  which  consists  chiefly  of  cotton,  spices,  and 
grain,  the  first  coming  from  Dharwar  district  and  the  rest 
from  the  upland  country  of  Kanara,  is  returned  for  the  five 
years  ending  1873-74  at  £481,811  oi  import  and  £868,049 
of  export. 

KUNCH,  a  town  in  the  North-Western  Provinces   of 


India,  in  25°  59'  N.  lat.  and  79°  12'  E.  lo 


vith  a  popu- 


lation in  1872  of  14,448  (11,956  Hindus  and  2492  Moham- 
medans). It  has  markets  for  cotton  and  wheat,  for  molasses, 
rice,  and  tobacco,  and  for  salt.  The  bazaar  ways  are  narrow, 
tortuous,  unmade,  undrained,  with  poor-looking  and  often 
ruinous  shops ;  both  trade  and  population  are  declining. 

KUNGUR,  a  district  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Perm,  58  miles  south-south-east  of  the  capital  of  the 
government,  on  the  Sylva,  a  tributary  of  the  Tchusovaya. 
Formerly  a  blockhouse  erected  to  protect  the  Russian 
settlements  against  the  Tartars,  it  has  acquired  commercial 
importance  by  manufacturing  of  boots,  which  are  exported 
in  great  quantities  to  the  mines  of  the  Ural  mountains 
and  to  the  furthest  gold-washings  of  western  and  eastern 
Siberia;  more  than  1500  men.  are  engaged  in  this  trade. 
There  are  also  several  tallow-melting  houses,  candle,  soap, 
and  glue  works,  tauneries,  and  a  yard  where  steamers  are 
made  for  the  navigation  of  the  Kama  and  its  tributaries. 
The  leather  of  Kungur,  which  is  renowned  for  its  quality, 
is  sold  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Russia,  and  reaches 
Orenburg  and  Irbit,  whilst  the  tallow  is  sent  to  St  Peters- 
burg. The  wharf  on  the  Sylva  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  basin  of  the-.Kama.     Population,  10,800. 

KURDISTAN,  or  Ki)rd7stAn,:  is  a  convenient  geo- 
graphical designation  for  the  lands  inhabited  by  the  Kurds, 
but  the  name  is  not  used  in  the  country  in  this  general 
sense,  nor  iudeed  would  it  be  technically  correct,  for  in  a 
very  small  portion  only  of  the  region  in  question  is  the 
population  exclusively  Kurdish. 

Geography. — The  furthest  point  to  which  the  Kurds 
extend  north-westward  is  the  junction  of  the  two  arms, 
of  the  Euphrates  near  Kbarput,  in  about  39°  N.  lat.  and 
39°  E.  long.,  while  their  south-eastern  limit  may  be  defined 

1  With  reference  to  the  H  sound  in  this  group  of  words  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  Kurd  is  always  to  be  pronounced  like  the  English 
gourd,  not  as  in  curds  and  whey. 
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as  the  frontier  of  Lunstao,  south  of  Kirmanshahan,  in 
about  34°  N.  lat.  and  47°  E.  long.  The  whole  of  this  space, 
which  ii  roughly  calculated  to  embrace  an  area  of  at  least 
(50,000  square  miles,  is  mountainous,  being  in  fact  a  section 
of  the  great  chain  which,  known  in  antiquity  at  one  ex- 
tremity as  Taurus  and  at  the  other  as  Zagrus,  bisects  Asia 
Minor  from  west  to  east,  and  then  turning  to  the  south- 
east buttresses  the  great  Persian  plateau  in  a  series  of 
ranges  rising  step  over  step  above  the  valley  of  the  Tigris. 
Kurdistan  thus  defined  may  be  divided,  according  to  its 
physical  features,  into  three  separate  sections.  The  first 
section,  stretching  from  Kharpiit  to  the  Persian  frontier, 
has  been  thus  described  by  Consul  Taylor,  who  resided  for 
many  years  in  the  country. 

"The  general  features,"  he  says,  "of  this  tract  are  high  moun- 
tains, enclosing  fertile  valleys  and  an  undulating  upland,  bounded 
on  the  south-west  by  the  Tigris,  and  iutersected  at  several  points 
by  numerous  streams  having  their  rise  'in  the  northern  districts  of 
the  Diarbekir  pashalic,  and  emptying  themselves  into  that  river. 
The  scenery  in  the  highlands-  yields  to  no  other  portion  of  Turkey 
for  variety  and  romantic  beauty,  while  the  numerous  rivers  and 
streams  How  through  charming  landscapes  and  thickly  wooded 
valleys,  bathing  in  their  course  the  bases  of  castles  and  towns 
famous  in  profane  and  ecclesiastical  history." 

To  supplement  Mr  Taylor's  general  description,  it  may 
be  enough  to  say  that  there  are  three  principal  ranges 
running  from_  west  to  east  through  this  portion  of 
Kurdistan  : — (1)  The  Diijik  and  Mezoor  Dagh  (Paryadres 
and  Abus  of  antiquity,  and  Mount  Simus  of  Armenian 
history),  a  lofty,  rugged,  and  inaccessible  range  which  fills 
up  the  entire  space  between  the  two  arms  of  the  Euphrates, 
being  connected  with  Anti-Taurus  to  the  westward,  and 
culminating  far  to  the  east  in  the  isolated  peaks  of  the 
greater  and  lesser  Ararat ;  (2)  The  Mudikan  range,  south 
of  the  Murad-sti,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  true 
Taurus,  aud  which  is  prolonged  under  the  names  of 
Nimrud  Dagh,  Sipan  Dagh,  and  Ala  Dagh,  till  it  reaches 
the  Persian  frontier  to  the  north-east  of  Lake  Van  (in 
this  range  all  the  headwaters  of  the  Tigris  rise,  flowing 
s»uth  under  the  names  of  Debeneh-sii,  Ambar-su,  Batman-sii, 
and  the  rivers  of  Arzen  and  Bohtan,  and  joining  the  main 
stream  between  Diarbekir  and  Jezireh) ;  and  (3)  Mount 
Masius,  or  Jebel-Tur,  an  inferior  range,  south  of  the  Tigris, 
which  divides  Kurdistan  from  the  great  Mesopotamiau 
desert. 

Thejsecond  or  central  division  of  Kurdistan,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  extending  north  and  south  from  Lake  Van 
to  Sulimanleh,  is  of  a  more  exclusively  mountainous 
character.  With  the  exception  indeed  of  the  districts 
of  Amadieh,  Shekelabad,  and  Koi-Sanjak  on  the  immediate 
skirts  of  the  Tigris  basin,  aud  the  open  country  of  Azerbijan 
beyond  the  great  range  to  the  south-west  of  Lake  Urumieh, 
where  the  Kurds  of  the  mountains  have  overflowed  into 
Persia,  there  is  hardly  a  square  mile  of  level  land  anywhere 
to  be  found.  The  ranges  of  this  division,  which  preserve 
a  general  direction  of  north-north-west  and  south  south- 
east, are  throughout  much  broken  up  by  transverse  ridges, 
and  seem  to  be  tossed  about  in  inextricable  disorder,  a  few 
peaks,  such  as  the  Jebel-Jiidl  above  Amadieh  (which  almost 
certainly  represents  the  Ararat  of  the  Bible)  and  the  GawAr 
(or  Jawar)  Dagh  near  Julamerik  in  the  Hakkari  country, 
rising  to  a  stupendous  height,  and  thus  dominating  the 
surrounding  mountains,  while  several  large  rivers,  and 
especially  the  Khabiir  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Zab,  run- 
ning in  narrow  and  precipitous  beds,  burst  at  mht  angles 
through  the  gorges  of  the  chain,  and  descend  upon  the 
Tigris  valley  in  a  series  of  cataracts  amid  scenery  of  the 
wildest  and  most  impressive  grandeur.  The  usual  elevation 
of  the  hills  in  this  part  of  Kurdistan  is  not  less  than  10,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  some  of  the  highest 
peaks  reach  probably  to  an  altitude  of  14,000  or  even 
15.000  feet. 


In  the  third  or  southern  division  of  Kurdistan,  which 
includes  the  Turkish  pashalic  of  Sulimanleh  and  the  Persian 
provinces  of  Ardelan  and  Kirmanshahan,  the  mountain 
chain  diminishes  both  in  height  and  breadth.  The  average 
height  of  the  hills  is  here  only  about  5000  or  6000  feet, 
and  the  loftiest  range,  that  of  the  Bend4-Nuh,  or  Noah's 
Hill,  which  forms  the  southern  barrier  of  the  gates  of 
Zagrus,1  and  upon  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
Babylonia,  as  opposed  to  the  tradition  of  Assyria,  the  ark 
is  supposed  to  have  rested,  does  not  exceed  an  elevation  of 
8000  feet.  The  pass  also  which  traverses  the  range  at; 
this  point,  and  conducts  from  the  lowlands  of  Holwan  to 
the  upper  plain  of  Kirrend,  is  only  10  miles  in  length.  At 
the  foot  of  the  great  range  on  the  western  side  are  the 
fertile  plains  of  Shahtizor,  ZokAb,  and  Gliilan,  where  rice 
is  extensively  cultivated,  while  on  the  Persian  side,  though 
rocky  ridges  run  out  to  the  eastward  both  in  Ardelan  and 
Kinnanshahan,  the  general  character  of  the  country  is  open, 
and  cereals  are  everywhere  produced  in  extraordinary 
abundance. 

Population. — There  are  no  means  of  calculating  the  total 
Kurd  population  with  even  approximate  accuracy,  fo.- 
neither  in  Turkey  nor  in- Persia  has  a  Government  census 
ever  been  attempted,  and  the  revenue  tables  which  regulate 
taxation  and  conscription,  and  ought  therefore  to  guide 
inquiry,  are  wilfully  distorted  for  political  purposes  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  quite  unreliable.  From  the 
meterials,  however,  which  have  been  recently  collected  by 
the  British  consular  officers  employed  in  Asia  Minor,  with 
a  view  of  testing  the  relative  strength  of  the  Mohammedan 
and  Christian  populations,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the 
Turkish  Kurds  exceed  one  million  and  a  half  in  number, 
while  the  estimates  of  travellers  who  have  resided  in 
Persian  Kurdistan  give  about  750,000  souls  for  the 
aggregate  of  the  tribesmen  aud  sedentary  Kurds  dwelling 
along  the  mountains  from  Ararat  to  Kinnanshahan,  to- 
gether with  the  scattered  colonies  of  the  interior.  The 
following  rough  table,  then,  has  been  compiled  from  the 
above  sources. 

Turkey. 
Pashalic  of  Erzeroum,  including  sanjaks   of  Erzingan, 

Baiburt,  and  Bayazid,  with  Dcyrsini  mountains  ..  .  .  350,000 
Pashalic  of   Diarbekir,   with   sanjaks   of  Malatieh   and 

Mardin  and  dependent  tribes 320,000 

Pashalic  of  Betlis,  with  sanjaks  of  Mush  and  Sa'ert,  and 

districts  of  Hudikan,  Sasuu,  Shirwan,  and  Northern 

Bohtan 130,000 

Pashalic  of  Van,  with  sanjak   of   Hakkari   and  nomad 

tribes  of  the  Arab  and  Persian  frontier 170,000 

Pashalic  of  Kharpiit,  with  part  of  Deyrsim 130,000 

Pashalic  of  Mosul,  including  sanjaks  of  Southern  Bohtan, 

Amadieh,  Kowandiz,  and  Koi-Sanjak,  with  tribes  of 

Bilbass,  Balik,  &c 250,000 

Pashalic  of  Sulimanieh,  with  dependencies  to  Baghdad 

frontier  150,000 


Total  of  Turkish  Kurds 1,600,000 

Persia. 

Kurds  of  Azerbijan,  including  Mikris  of  Sauj-Bolak, 
Bilbass  of  Lahijun,  Zerzas  of  Ushnei,  Shekaks,  Hydcr- 
anli,  Jclali,  and  frontier  tribes  from  Ararat  to  S.irdasllt     250,000 

Kurdistan  Proper  or  Sinua-Ardelan 120.000 

Province  of   Kirniaushahaii,  including  tribes  of  Goran, 

Kalhiir,  Zengcneh,  &c 230,000 

Kurds  of  Khoriisan,  at  Bujuurd  and  Kuehan,  and  scat- 
tered communities  in  Irak. ...  150,000 


Total  of  Tersian  Kurds 750,000 


1  It  is  this  range,  and  not  the  Jebel-Jiidi,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
that  represents  the  Nisir  of  the  cuneiform  Inscriptions,  where  tho  ark 
is  said  to  have  rested  in  the  I'hahkvan  account' of  the  flood,  and  the 
some  traditioti  is  to  be  traced  in  the  belief  which  universally  prevailed 
in  Babylonia  almost  to  modern  times,  that  the  waters  of  thl  Breal 
deluge  penetrated  no  farther  to  the  eastward  than  the  "p6sj  u 
Holwau."     See  Sachau's  JJinini,  p.  2S 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  this  Kurdish 
population  as  sedentary  and  uoinad,  and  in  connexion 
with  the  classification  to  distinguish  between  tribal  and 
non-tribal  communities  ;  but  all  such  divisions  are  arbitrary 
and  fallacious,  and  ought  not  to  be  admitted  in  a  statistical 
account  of  the  nation.  No  doubt  the  original  Kurdish 
organization  was  tribal,  and  the  prevailing  habits  of  the 
tribes  have  always  been  nomadic  and  pastoral ;  but  such 
habits  are  ever  liable  to  be  modified  by  local  circumstances, 
and  at  the  present  day  it  is  quite  incorrect  to  suppose  that 
the  tribal  Kurds  are  universally  pastoral  and  migratory, 
while  the  nou-tribal  Kurds  are  sedentary  and  agricultural 
In  reality  the  distinction  between  living  in  villages  as 
cultivators  and  living  in  tents  as  shepherds  mainly  depends 
on  the  localities  where  the  tribes  happen  to  be  established. 
The.Deyrsimlis,  for  instance,  who  inhabit  the  ranges  of 
Dujik  and  Jlezoor  between  the  two  arms  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  who  number,  according  to  Consul  Taylor's  estimate, 
above  200,000  souls,  reside  almost  exclusively  in  villages, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  their  northern  climate,  while  they 
follow  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  indifferently.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  tribes  to  the  south  who  have  easy 
access  to  the  Mesopotamian  plains,  prefer  a  nomadic  life, 
skeltering  their  flocks  and  herds  in  the  warm  pastures 
beyond  the  Tigris  during  the  winter,  and  driving  them  up 
in  the  siunmer  to  feed  on  the  rich  herbage  of  the  mountain 
sides ;  and  the  same  rule  may  be  held  to  apply  generally 
throughout  Kurdistan,  the  tribesmen,  whose  natural  instincts 
lead  them  to  migrate  between  summer  and  winter  quarters, 
becoming  sedentary  only  when  obstacles,  either  political  or 
geographical,  are  placed  in  the  way  of  their  movements. 
With  regard  also  to  the  distinction  that  ic  sometimes  drawn 
between  tribal  and  non-tribal  Kurds,  the  hypothesis  being 
that  the  latter,  who  live  in  villages. and  cultivate  the  soil, 
are  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  peasantry,  while  the 
former,  who  live  in  tents  and  support  themselves  with 
their  flocks,  are  conquering  invaders,  the  explanation  will 
certainly  not  hold  good.  There  is  in  reality  no  ethnic 
distinction  between  the  two  classes.  Tribal  Kurds  who 
settle  in  villages  very  soon  lose  their  distinctive  name, 
and  mix  with  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  while 
it  constantly  happens  that  a  chief  of  village  extraction, 
either  by  his  individual  character  or  through  Government 
support,  founds  a  new  tribe  and  takes  his  place  among  the 
aristocracy  of  the  nation..  It  may  be  added  that  in  respect 
to  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  classes  the  sedentary 
Kurds  greatly  outnumber  the  nomads,  but  that  they  are 
not  so  wealthy,  nor  so  independent,  nor  do  they  stand 
nearly  so  high  in  popular  estimation. 

Character. — The  Kurds  generally  bear  a  very  indifferent 
reputation,  a  worse  reputation,  perhaps,  than  they 
really  deserve.  Being  aliens  to  the  Turks  in  language  and 
to  the  Persians  in  religion,  they  are  everywhere  treated 
with  mistrust,  and  live  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  chronic 
warfare  with  the  powers  that  be.  Such  a  condition  is  not 
of  course  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  better 
qualities  of  human  nature.  The  Kurds  are  thus  wild  and 
lawless  ;  they  are  much  given  to  brigandage  ;  they  oppress 
und  frequently  maltreat  the  Christian  populations  with 
whom  they  are  brought  in  contact,  — these  populations  being 
the  Armenians  in  Diarbekir,  Erzeroum,  and  Van,  the 
Jacobites  and  Syrians  in  the  Jebel-Tur,  and  the  Nestorians 
and  Chsldseans  in  the  Hakkari  country, — but  they  are  not 
as  a  general  rule  either  fanatical  or  cruel.  Iu  the  Hakkari 
■country,  indeed,  they  live  under  ordinary  circumstances  in 
perfect  amity  with  the  Nestorians,  from  whom  in  outward 
appearance  they  are  hardly  distinguishable.  It  must  be 
idded,  foo,  that  they  are  naturally  brave  and  hospitable, 
and  in  common  with  many  other  Asiatic  races  possess 
certain  rude  but  strict  feelings  of  honour.     Perhaps  the 


most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Kurdish  chief  is 
pride  of  ancestry.  This  feeling  is  in  many  cases  exagge- 
rated, for  in  reality  the  present  tribal  organization  doea 
not  date  from  any  great  antiquity.  In  the  list  indeed  of 
eighteen  principal  tribes  of  the  nation  which  was  drawn  up 
by  the  Arabian  historian  Massoudi,  in  the  10th  century, 
only  two  or  three  names  are  to  be  recognized  at  the  present 
day.  A  14th  century  list,  however,  translated  by  Quatre- 
niere,1  presents  a  great  number  of  identieal  names,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  to  duubt  that  certain  families  both 
in  Bohtan  and  Hakkari,  which  are  extant  at  the  present 
day,  can  really  trace  their  descent  from  the  Ommeyide 
caliphs,  while  the  Baban  chief  of  Sulimanieli,  representing 
the  old  Sohrans,  and  the  Ardelan  chief  of  Sinua,2  who  also 
represents  an  elder  branch  of  the  Gurans,  each  claim  an 
ancestry  of  at  least  five  hundred  years.  There  was  up*to 
a  recent  period  no  more  picturesque  or  interesting  scene  to 
be  witnessed  in  the  East  than  the  court  of  one  of  these 
great  Kurdish  chiefs,  where,  like  another  Saladin,  the  bey 
ruled  in  patriarchal  state,  surrounded  by  an  hereditary 
nobility,  regarded  by  his  clansmen  with  reverence  and 
affection,  and  attended  by  a  bodyguard  of  young  Kurdish 
warriors,  clad  in  chain  armour,  with  flaunting  silken 
scarfs,  and  bearing  javelin,  lance,  and  sword  as  in  the  time 
of  the  crusades. 

Language  and  Religion. — The  present  Kurdish  language 
which  is  called  Kermaujf — a  title  difficult  to  explain— is 
an  old  Persian  patois,  intermixed  to  the  north  with  Chaldsean 
words  and  to  the  south  with  a  certain  Turanian  element 
which  may  not  improbably  have  come  down  from  Baby- 
lonian times.  Several  peculiar  dialects  are  spoken  in 
secluded  districts  in  the  mountains,  but  the  only  varieties 
which,  from  their  extensive  use,-  require  to  be  specified  are 
the  Zaza  and  the  Guran.  The  Zaza  is  spoken  throughout 
the  western  portion  of  the  Deyrsim  country,  and  is  said  to 
be  unintelligible  to  the  KermAnji-speaking  Kurds.  It  is 
largely  intermingled  with  Armenian,  and  may  contain  some 
trace  of  the  old  Cappadocian,  but  is  no  doubt  of  the  same 
Aryan  stock  as  the  standard  Kurdish.  The  Guran  dialect 
again,  which  is  spoken  throughout  Ardelan  and  Kirman- 
sha-han3  chiefly  differs  from  the  northern  Kurdish  in  being 


1  See  Polices  et  Extraits  des  MSS.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  305.  Of  the 
tribes  enumerated  in  this  work  of  the  14th  century  ■who  still  retain  a 
leading  place  among  the  Kurds,  the  following  names  may  be  quoted: — 
Gurdniek  of  Dartang,  modern  Gurans  ;  Zeageneh,  in  Hauiadan  hills, 
now  in  Kiroianshahan  ;  Hasnani  of  Rerkuk  and  Arbil,  now  in  the 
Deyrsim  mountains,  having  originally  come  from  Kborasan  according 
to  tradition  ;  SohrUJi  of  Shekelabad  and  Tel-Haftiiu,  modern  Sohran, 
from  whom  descend  the  Baban  of  Sulimanieli  ;  Zcrzari  of  Huijarin 
mountains,  modern  Zerzas  of  Ushnei  (cuneiform  pillars  of  Kel-i-shin 
and  Sidek  noticed  by  author) ;  JnlamerkieJi,  modem  Julamerik,  said 
to  be  descended  from  tho  caliph  Merwan-ibn-Hakam ;  Hakkarteh, 
Hakkari  inhabiting  Zxnan  of  Arab  geography;  Bokhtieh,  modern 
Bohtan.  The  Rowadi,  to  whom  Saladin  belonged,  are  probably 
modern  Rewendi,  as  they  held  the  fortress  of  Arbil.  Some  twenty 
other  names  are  mentioned,  but  the  orthography  is  so  doubtful  that  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  identify  them. 

2  The  Sheref-namch,  a  history  of  the  Kurds  dating  from  the  16th 
century,  tells  us  that  "towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  Jen- 
ghiziaus,  a  man  named  Baba  Ardilan,  a  descendant  of  the  governors 
of  Diarbekir,  aud  related  to  the  famous  Ahmed-ibn-Merwan,  after 
remaining  for  some  time  among  the  Gurans,  gained  possession  of  the 
country  of  Shahrizor";  aud  the  Ardelan  family  history,  with  the 
gradual  extension  of  their  power  over  Persian  Kurdistan,  is  then  traced 
down  to  the  Saffaveau  period. 

3  The  Gurdu  are  mentioned  in  the  Mesalik-el-Absdr  as  the  dominant 
tribe  in  southern  Kurdistan  in  the  14th  century,  occupying  very  much 
the  same  seats  as  at  present,  from  the  Hamadau  frontier  to  Shahrizor. 
Their  name  probably  signifies  merely  "  the  mountaineers,"  being 
derived  from  gur  or  girt,  "  a  mountain,"  which  is  also  found  in  Zagrus, 
i.e.,  za-giri,  "  beyond  the  mountain,"  or  Ptisht-i-koh,  as  the  name  is 
translated  in  Persian.  They  are.  a  fine,  active,  and  hardy  race,  indi- 
vidually brave,  and  make  excellent  soldiers,  though  in  appearance  very 
inferior  to  the  tribal  Kurds  of  the  northern  districts.  These  latter 
indeed  delight  in  gay  colours,  wnile  the  Gurans  dress  in  the  most 
homely  costume,  wealing  coarse  blue  cotton  vests,  with  felt  ca]     and 
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entirely  free  from  any  Semitic  intermixture.  It  is  thus 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  Persian  than  the  Kermanji  dialect, 
but  is  essentially  the  same  language.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
'Suppose  that  there  is  no  Kurdish  literature.  Many  of  the 
popular  Persian  poets  have  been  translated  into  Kurdish, 
and  there  are  also  books  relating  to  the  religious  mysteries  of 
the  Ali-Ollahis  in  the  hands  of  the  Deyrsimlis  to  the  north 
and  of  the  Gurans  of  Kirmanshahan  to  the  south.  Euro- 
pean scholars  too  have  been  assiduous  of  late  years  in  inves- 
tigating the  various  Kurdish  dialects.  The  New  Testament 
in  Kurdish  was  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1857.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Rhea  published  a  grammar  and  vocabulary  of 
the  Hakkari  dialect  in  1872.  Lerch,  Brugsch,  Chodzko, 
Beresine,  Blau,  and  many  others  have  discussed  different 
branches  of  the  subject  in  the  scientific  magazines  of  the 
Continent ;  and  quite  recently  (1879)  there  has  appeared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St  Peters- 
burg a  French-Kurdish  dictionary  compiled  originally  by 
Mons.  Jaba,  many  years  Russian  consul  at  Erzeroum,  but 
completed  by  Ferdinand  Justi  by  the  help  of  a  rich  assort- 
ment of  Kurdish  tales  and  ballads,  collected  by  Messrs 
Socin  and  Pryne  in  Assyria.  Justi's  preface  to  the  dic- 
tionary gives  a  good  account  of  the  present  state  of  Kurdish 
studies  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  religion  of  the  Kurds  also  furnishes  a  very  curious 
subject  of  inquiry.  The  great  body  of  the  nation,  in 
Persia  as  well  as  in  Turkey,  are  Sunnis  of  the  Shafe'i  sect, 
but  in  the  recesses  of  the  Deyrsim  to  the  north  and  of 
Zagrus  to  the  south,  there  are  large  half-pagan  communities, 
who  are  called  indifferently  Ali-Ollahi  and  Kizzil-bash,  and 
who  hold  tenets  of  some  obscurity,  but  of  considerable 
interest.  Outwardly  professing  to  be  Shi'ahs  or  "  followers 
of  Ali,"  they  observe  secret  ceremonies  and  hold  esoteric 
doctrines  which  have  probably  descended  to  them  from 
very  early  ages,  and  of  which  the  essential  condition  is  that 
there  must  always  be  upon  the  earth  a  visible  manifestation 
of  the  Deity.  While  paying  reverence  to  the  supposed 
incarnations  of  ancient  days,  to  Moses,  David,  Christ,  Ali 
and  his  tutor  Salman-el-Farsi,  and  several  of  the  Shi'ah 
imams  and  saints,  they  have  thus  usually  some  recent  local 
celebrity  at  whose  shrine  they  worship  and  make  vows ; 
and  there  is,  moreover,  in  every  community  of  Ali-Ollahis 
some  living  personage,  not  necessarily  asoetic,  to  whom,  as 
representing  the  Godhead,  thte  superstitious  tribesmen  pay 
almost  idolatrous  honours.  Among  the  Gurans  of  the  south 
the  shrine  of  Btba  Yadgar,  in  a  gorge  of  the  hills  above 
the  old  city  of  Holwan,  is  thus  regarded  with  a  supreme 
veneration,  while  in  the  family  of  a  certain  Syed  who 
resides  in  the  neighbourhood  the  attributes  of  divinity  are 
supposed  to  be  hereditary.  Similar  institutions  are  also 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  mountains,  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  tenets  of  the  Druses  and  Ansaris  in  Syria 
and  the  Isuiaelis  in  Persia. 

Climate,  Productions,  Fauna,  &c. — In  a  country  like 
Kurdistan,  which  extends  over  five  or  six  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  ranges  in  altitude  from  1500  to  15,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  there  is  of  course  every  variety  of  climate 
and  produce.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  region  the  hills 
are  covered  with  pine  forest,  while  the  valleys  abound  with 
walnuts,  sycamores,  and  planes,  and  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees, 
and  in  summer  the  hillsides  and  uplands  are  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  herbage.  The  winters  are  here  very  rigorous, 
and  tho  tribes,  as  far  as  they  can,  migrate  at  that  season  to 
the  plains.  In  central  Kurdistan  the  pine  forests  cease  and 
give  way  to  dwarf  oak  and  elms,  the  mastic,  holly,  Arc., 

coats.  Tint  Gurans  have  for  a  long  period  abandoned  nomadic  habits, 
and  are  now  almost  universally  cougregated  in  villages  and  occupied 
with  tho  cultivation  of  the  soil,  so  that  in  a  great  part  of  Kurdistan 
tho  name  Guvan  has  become  synonymous  with  an  agricultural 
peasantry,  as  opposed  to  the  migratory  shepherds. 


while  further  to  the  south  large  trees  almost  disappear, 
and  a  rough  scrub  takes  their  place.  A  succinct  and 
graphic  description  of  Turkish  Kurdistan  is  given  by 
Consul  Taylor  in  his  notes  of  travel  published  in  the 
Geographical  Journal  for  1865. 

"  Tin'  modern  Turkish  province  of  Kurdistan,"  lit-  says,  "  watered 
by  an  infinity  of  noble  stream*,  with  a  salubrious  climate  and  rich 
soil,  yields  to  no  other  province,  in  the  empire  for  the  variety  anil 
richness  of  its  vegetable  and  animal  produce,  while  its  Hume]  ills 
mountain  chains  abound  in  mineral  wealth.  Among  its  nnturnl 
vegetable  productions,  galls,  guni-trogacantli,  luailder-roots,  and 
the  pistachio-nnt,  from  which  the  natives  extract  a  lino  oil  used  in 
making  soap,  are  the  most  'important, — the  annual  value  of  the 
export  of  the  former  alone  being  upwards  of  £35,000.  Oleaginous, 
seeds  and  olive  oil  are  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  the  quality 
of  the  former  is  so  superior  that  it  huds  its  way  to  many  of  the 
northern  governments.  Sheep's  wool  was  exported  in  1863  to  the 
value  of  £70,000  ;  and  mohair,  tho  produce  of  the  Augorah  goats, 
that  thrivo  so  wonderfully  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jozireh,,  was 
eagerly  sought  after  and  bought  up  by  native  traders  from  Kaiseneh 
anil  Constantinople  in  the  same  period  to  the  amount  of  £20,000. 

"Tho  manufacture  of  native  cotton  cloths,  shallecs  made  from 
mohair,  and  short  woollea  cloaks  is  actively  pursued  ;  and  the 
shallee,  for  texture  and  variety  of  colour  and  pattern,  shows  the 
extraordinary  natural  intelligence  of  the  Kurdish  workman. 
Diarbekir  is  famous  itself  for  its  silk  piece-goods,  similar  to  those 
of  Aleppo  and  other  parts  of  Syria,  but,  from  its  greater  cheapness 
and  durability,  more  in  request  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
mountains  between  Diarbekir  and  the  Black  Sea.  Sheep  aro 
exported  in  large  quantities  from  the  mountains  and  desert  to 
Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Beyrout,  and  camels,  purchased  from  the 
Arabs,  to  Kaiseneh  and  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  uplands 
and  hills  abound  in  several  species  of  polecat,  martin,  foxes,  and 
wolves,  whose  furs  add  considerably  in  value  to  the  sum  total  of  the 
export  list.  A  beautiful  species  of  spotted  lynx  may  be  included 
among  the  former,  although  it  is  far  more  scarce  than  those 
enumerated.  A  rough  estimato  of  the  whole  annual  value  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  produce  of  tho  pashalic,  whether  consumed  at 
home  or  oxported  (exclusive  of  food),  will  amount  to  more  than 
£700,000  sterling." 

This  account  is  generally  applicable  to  central  and 
southern  Kurdistan  as  well  as  to  the  pashalics  of 
Diarbekir  and  Erzeroum,  ifut  it  requires  to  be  supple- 
mented in  some  particulars.  The  rice  and  corn  which  are 
grown  by  the  Kurds  of  the  Tigris  basin  and  the  Persian 
plains  form  a  very  important  staple  of  export,  while  the 
hill  forests  supply  charcoal,  wild  silk,  manna,  and  gum- 
mastic,  in  addition  to  the  produce  noticed  in  Consul 
Taylor's  list,  to  a  very  large  extent ;  and  it  may  be 
further  noted  that  along  the  whole  range  of  mountains 
from  Jezireh  to  Susa  there  is  an  outer  ridge  of  low 
gypsum  hills,  which  abounds  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
with  petroleum  and  naphtha  springs.  Mineral  oils  are  not 
at  present  much  appreciated  by  either  Turks  or  Persians, 
but  in  the  future  of  Kurdistan  this  important  source  of 
wealth  cannot  be  left  out  of  account. 

With  regard  to  the  fauna  of  Kurdistan  a  few  words  must 
suffice.  Neither  lions  nor  tigers  are  ever  found  in  the 
mountains,  though  the  former  frequent  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  latter  are  common  in  the  Caspian  forests. 
The  wild  animals  of  Kurdistan  are  the  leopard  and  lynx, 
the  wild  cat,  bear,  hytena,  wild  boar,  wolf,  jackal,  and  fox, 
the  mardl  (or  red  deer),  the  roe  and  bog  deer  (and  fallow- 
deer  and  antelope  on  the  skirts  of  the  hills),  the  wild 
goat  (or  ibex),  the  wild  sheep  (or  moufflon),  together  with 
badgers,  hares,  many  varieties  of  the  polecat  or  martin,  and 
the  ordinary  smaller  animals.  _  Of  game  birds  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  Kebk-i-Derv  (or  large  partridge,  first 
brought  to  the  notice  of  naturalists  by  Consul  Brandt),  the 
grey  and  red-legged  partridge,  the  Tihoo,  quail,  woodcock, 
and  snipe,  three  varieties  of  bustard,  the  grey  crane,  and 
wild  geese'  and  ducks  in  abundance. 

It  has  not  been  found  possiblo  to  compute  the  amount 
of  revenue  which  is  raised  from  the  Kurds.  Consul  Trotter 
remarks  on  this  subject : — 

"The  Turkish  Kurds  are  found  in  almost  every  possible  stage, 
from  that  of  thorough  subjection  to  the  Government  (us  in  many  of 
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the  Diarbekir  and  Erzeroum  tillages,  where  they  pay  all  the. 
regular  taxes  and  are  also  drawn  for  the  conscription)  up  to  the 
semi-independent  Kurds  of  Bohtan,  of  Mudikun,  and  of  the  Deyrsim, 
who  never  pay  taxes  except  at  the  rare  intervals  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  able  to  occupy  their  country  with  a  military  force,  and  who 
have  never  hitherto,  except  on  very  rare  occasions,  supplied  soldiers 
to  the  army  either  regular  or  irregular." 

And,  if  this  uncertain  liability  to  taxation  ia  true  of  the 
Kurds  of  Erzeroum  and  Diarbekir,  it  applies  equally  to 
the  districts  of  Hakkdri  and  Rowandiz,  and  to  the  great 
tribes  such  as  the  Herki,  Hartushi,  and  Hyderanli,  who 
migrate  between  Persia  and  Turkey.  In  Sulimanieh,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  well  as  in  the  Persian  provinces  of 
A^erbijan,  Afdelan,  and  Kirmansbahan,  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  Kurdish  population  is  fixed,  and  may  be  estimated 
at  £1  per  house  instead  of  the  £1,  6s.  which  is  the  usual 
Osmanli  rate. 

Antiquities. — Kurdistan  abounds  in  antiquities  of  the  most  varied 
and  interesting  character.  There  is  in  the  first  place  a  series  of 
ruck-cut  cuneiform  inscriptions,  extending  from  Malatieh  on  the 
west  tc  Miyandab  (in  Persia)  on  the  east,  and  from  the  banks  of  the 
Arras  on  the  north  to  Rowandiz  on  the  south,  which  record  the 
glories  of  a  Turanian  dynasty,  who  ruled  the  country  of  Nairi  dur- 
ing the  8th  and  7th  centuries  B.C.,  contemporaneously  with  the 
lower  Assyrian  empire.  Intermingled  with  these  are  a  few  genu- 
ine Assyrian  inscriptions  of  an  earlier  date  ;  and  in  one  instance,  at 
Van,  a  later  tablet  of  Xerxes  brings  the  record  down  to  the  period  of 
Grecian  history.  The  most  ancient  monuments  of  this  class,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  found  at  Holwan  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
the  sculptures  and  inscriptions  belong  probably  to  the  Guti  and 
Luli  tribes,  and  date  from  the  early  Babylonian  period.  Excava- 
tions at  this  spot  or  in  the  mounds  along  the  course  of  the  Diyaleh, 
which  is  the  great  river  of  southern  Kurdistan,  or  more  especially 
at  Yassin  Tepeh,  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Shahrizor,  would 
probably  lead  to  the  discovery  of  relics  cognate  with  those  which 
have  been  found  in  the  palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 

Information  h'as  also  been  recently  received  that  a  cemetery  full 
of  inscribed  sepulchral  urns  has  been  laid  bare  by  a  landslip  in 
the  mountains  between  Sulimanieh  and  Kirmanshahan,  and  the 
description  is  calculated  to  arouse  the  liveliest  interest,  though  until 
the  spot  has  been  visited  by  some  European  scholar  no  definite 
opirion  can  be  given  as  to  the  character  and  antiquity  of  the 
remains. 

In  tho  northern  Kuraisn  aistricts  which  represent  the  Arzanene, 
Intilene,  Anzitene,  Zabdicene,  and  Moxuene  of  the  ancients,  there 
are  also  many  interesting  remains  of  Roman  cities,  well  worth  ex- 
amining. Arzen,  Miyafarikin  (ancient  Martyropolis),  and  Sisauronon 
have  already  bee"n  reported  on  by  Consul  Taylor,  but  there  is  still 
abundant  room  for  research,  and  attention  should  be  especially 
directed  to  the  ruins  of  Dunisir  near  Dara,  which  Sachau  the  great 
Orientalist  has  recently  identified  with'  the  Armenian  capital  of 
Tigranocerta,  a  city  that  has  long  been  the  despair  of  comparative 
geographers.  Of  the  Macedonian  and  Parthian  periods  there  are  re- 
mains both  sculptured  and  inscribed  at  several  points  in  Kurdistan: 
at  Bisitun,  in  a  cave  at  Amadieh,  at  the  Mithraic  temple  of  Kereftu, 
on  the  rocks  at  Sir  Pul-i-Zohab  near  the  ruins  of  Holwan,  and  pro- 
bably in  some  other  localities,  such  as  the  Balik  country  between 
Lahijan  and  Koi-Sanjak,  which  have  never  been  visited  by  Euro- 
peans ;  but  the  most  interesting  site  in  all  Kurdistan,  perhaps  in  all 
western  Asia,  is  tho  ruined  fire  temple  of  Par  Kulf  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  Sulimanieh,  a  spot  that  has  been  hurriedly  visited  by 
two  or  three  European  travellers,  but  never  thoroughly  examined. 
Among  the  debris  of  this  temple,  which  are  scattered  over  a  bare 
hillside,  are  to  be  found  above  one  hundred  slabs,  inscribed  with 
Parthian  and  Pelilevi  characters,  the  fragments  of  a  wall  which 
formerly  supported  the  eastern  face  of  the  edifice,  and  bore  a 
bilingual  legend  of  great  length,  dating  from  the  Sassanian  period. 
Not  more  than  half  of  the  inscribed  slabs  have  as  yet  been  copied, 
time  and  labour  being  required  to  clear  out  the  other  slabs  which 
lie  embedded  in  the  earth  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  down  which  they 
have  rolled,  and  the  locality,  moreover,  being  one  that  cannot  be 
easily  examined  or  even  visited,  owing  to  its  exposed  position  among 
tli.-  brigand  tribes  of  the  frontier,  but  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped 
that,  when  an  opportunity  does  offer,  every  fragment  of  inscription 
may  be  recovered,  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to  reconstruct  the  entire 
legend,  which,  independent  of  its  historical  interest,  is  of  special  im- 
portance as  the  lffngest  and  latest  specimen  of  the  lapidary  Pehlevi 
writing.  There  are  also  remarkable  Sassanian  remains  in  other  parts 
~*  Kurdistan, — at  Salmus  to  the  north,  and  at  Kirmanshahan  and 
Kaer-i-Shu-in  on  the  Turkish  frontier  to  the  south ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  an  active  search  among  the  hills  would  discover  many 
similar  objects  of  interest.  It  may  indeed  be  asserted  that  there  is 
flo  region  of  the  East  at  the  present  day  which  deserves  a  more  care- 
ful scrutiny  and  promises  a  richer  harvest  to  the  antiguarian  explorer 


than  the  lands  inhabited  by  the  Kurds  from  Erzeroum  to  Kirman- 
shahan. Dr  Schultz  in  former  times  and  Consul  Taylor  more  recently 
have  done  much  to  illustrate  northern  Kurdistan  between  Van  and 
Diarbekir,  but  the  inner  mountains  of  Bohtan,  Hakkari,  Rowandiz, 
and  the  Balik  country  are  still  almost  a  "terra  incognita,"  and 
"equire  careful  examination. 

History. — "With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Kurds,  it  was  forrnevly 
considered  sufficient  to  describe  them  as  the  descendants  of  the 
Car duchi,  who  opposed  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  through  the 
mountains,  but  modern  research  ascends  far  beyond  the  period  of  the 
Greeks.  We  now  find  that  at  the  dawn  of  history  the  mountains 
overhanging  Assyria  were  held  by  a  people  named  Gutu,  a  title 
which  signified  '*a  warrior,"  and  which  was  rendered  in  Assyrian 
by  the  synonym  of  Gardu,  or  Kardu,  the  precise  term  quoted  by 
Strabo  to  explain  the  name  of  the  Cardaces  (Kap5aKcs).  These  Giitu 
were  a  Turanian  tribe -of  such  power  as  to  be  placed  in  the  early 
cuneiform  records  on  an  equality  with  the  other  nations  of  western 
Asia,  that  is,  with  the  Syrians  and  Hittites,  the  Susians,  Elymeeans, 
and  Accadians  of  Babylonia  ;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  they  seem  to  have  preserved  a  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent political  position.  After  the  fall  of  Nineveh  they  coalesced 
with  the  Medes,  and,  in  common  with  all  the  nations  inhabiting  the 
high  plateaus  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia,  became  gradually 
Aryanized,  owing  to  the  immigration  at  this  period  of  history  of 
tribes  in  overwhelming  numbers  which,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
may  have  sprung,  belonged  certainly  to  the  Aryan  family. 

The  Giitii  or  Kurdu  were  reduced  to  subjection  by  Cyrus  before 
he  descended  npon  Babylon,  and  furnished  a  contingent  of  fighting 
men  to  his  successors,  being  thus  mentioned  under  the  names  of 
Saspirians  and  Alarodians  in  the  muster  roll  of  the  army  of  Xerxes 
which  was  preserved  by  Herodotu? 

In  later  times  they  passed  successively  under  the  sway  of  the 
Macedonians,  the  Parthians,  and  Sassanians,  being  especially  be- 
friended, if  we  may  judge  from  tradition  as  well  as  from  the  remains 
still  existing  in  the  country,  by  the  Arsacian  monarchs,  who  were 
probably  of  a  cognate  race.  Gotarzes  indeed,  whose  name  may  per- 
haps be  translated  "  chief  of  the  Giitu,"  was  traditionally  believed 
to  be  the  founder  of  the  Gurans,  the  principal  tribe  of  southern 
Kurdistan,1  and  his  namo  and  titles  are  still  preserved  in  a  Greek 
inscription  at  Bisitun  near  the  Kurdish  capital  of  Kirmanshahan. 
Under  the  caliphs  of  Baghdad  the  Kurds  were  always  giving 
trouble  in  one  quarter  or  another.  In  224  a.d.  ,  and  again  in  293, 
there  were  formidable  insurrections  in  northern  Kurdistan  ;  and  a 
third  time,  in  309,  the  Boide  amir,  Azad-ad-Dowleh,  was  obliged 
to  lead  the  forces  of  the  caliphate  against  the  southern  Kurds, 
capturing  the  famous  fortress  of  Sermaj,  of  which  the  ruins  are  to 
be  seen  at  the  present  day  near  Bisitun,  and  reducing  the  province 
of  Shahrizor  with  its  capital  city  now  marked  by  the  great  mound 
of  Yassin  Teppeh.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  Kurdish  power  was 
probably  during  the  12th  century  of  our  era,  when  the  great  Saladin, 
who  belonged  to  the  Rewendi  branch  of  the  Hadabani  tribe,  founded 
the  Ayubite  dynasty  of  Syria,  and  Kurdish  chiefships  were  estab- 
lished, not  only  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Kurdistan  mountains, 
but  as  far  as  Khorasan  upon  one  side  and  Egypt  and  Yemen  on 
tho  other.  During  the  Mongol  and  Tartar  domination  of  western 
Asia  the  Kurds  in  the  mountains  remained  for  the  most  part  passive, 
yielding  a  reluctant  obedience  to  the  provincial  governors  of  the 
plains,  and  for  the  last  three  or  four  centuries  they  have  been 
divided  in  their  allegiance  between  the  Turkish  and  Persian  crowns. 
After  Sultan  Selim  in  1514  had  defeated  the  army  of  Shah  Ismael, 
the  founder  of  the  Saffavean  dynasty, he  employed  one  of  his  generals, 
Sultan  Hussein  Beg  of  Amadieh,  to  recover  Shahrizor  and  its  de- 
pendencies from  Persia;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  day  the 
political  status  has  not  been  materially  disturbed.  The  frontiei 
line  indeed  bisecting  Kurdistan  from  north  to  south,  which  was 
agreed  upon  in  1047  a.  H. ,  between  Sultan  Murad  IV.  and  Shah  Saffi, 
after  the  recovery  of  Baghdad  by  the  former  sovereign,  is  substan- 
tially the  same  line  that  was  adopted  by  the  Russian  and  British 
commissioners  who  were  employed  in  1840-42  to  mediate  between 
the  two  Asiatic  powers  and  delimit  their  respective  territories.  But 
in  the  meantime  changes  of  some  moment  have  occurred  in  the 
interior  organization  of  Kurdistan.  Both  in  Turkey  and  in  Persia 
the  independent  power  of  the  Kurds  has  been  much  curtailed.  In 
Turkey  the  pashas  of  Kharpiit,  Erzeroum,  and  Diarbekir  have  been 
invested  with  larger  powers  of  control,  wliile  the  authority  of  the 
sultan  has  been  further  strengthened  by  the  establishment  of  Turkish 

1  "  The  Kalhiir  tribe  are  traditionally  descended  from  Gudarz-ibn- 
Gio,  whose  son  Roham  was  sent  by  Bahiuan  Keiani  to  destroy 
Jerusalem  and  bring  the  Jews  into  captivity.  This  Roham  is  the 
individual  usually  called  Bokht-i-nasser  (Nebuchadnezzar),  and  he 
ultimately  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  neighbouring  country  has 
ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants,  who  are  called 
Gurans"  (SIieref-Naineh,  Persian  MS.).  ,  The  same  popular  tradition' 
still  exists  in  the  country,  and  rflTAPZHC  rEOriO0PO2  is  found  on 
the  rock  at  Bisitun,  showing  that  Gudarz-ibu-Gi'o  was  really  an 
historic  personage.     See  Journ.  Roy.  Geog.  Sod  vol.  ix.  p.  114. 
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goreniors  at  Bayozid,  Van,  Beth's,  AwacKeh,  ami  Sulinianieh,  in 
succession  to  the  oM  hereditary  Kurdish  chiefs.  With  the  tortuous 
policy,  it  is  true,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Osmanli  race,  the 
Porte  has  not  unfrequently  of  late  years  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  native  strength  in  various  parts  of  Kurdistan  for  a  time 
and  for  certain  special  purposes  ;  but,  when  tho  position  of  tho 
local  magnate  has  anywhere  become  one  of  political  danger,  the 
central  Government  has  stepped  in  and  without  dilliculty  lias  re- 
asserted its  supreme  authority. 

In  1834,  tor  instance,  the  famous  Keshul  Mohammed  Pasha  chas- 
tised tlte  Kurds,  who  had  everywhere  broken  loose-  from  Si  was  to 
Rowandiz,  and  adopted  severe  incisures  of  repression,  which  arc  still 
lemembered  and  dreaded.  In  1848  again,  Bedel*  Khan  Ui'g,  who 
from  his  patrimonial  government  "f  Huh  tan  had  extended  his  sway 
over  the  whole  mountain  range,  and  had  sworn  to  ex  term  it)  ate  tho 
Ncstoriau  Christians,  was  crushed  immediately  that  the  Porte  put 
forth  its  strength  against  him  ;  but  the  most  notable  instinee  of 
sudden  Kurdish  aggrandizement  and  collapse  has  occurred  during 
the  year  18S1.  Sheikh  Obeidullah,  chief  of  the  small  triho  of 
Oramar,  who  resided  in  a  village  of  the  mountains  south  of  Lake 
Van,  had  acquired  great  local  influence,  owing  to  tho  sanctity  of  his 
family,  but  more  especially  from  Ids  own  a.scetichnbits  and  his 
personal  character.  He  scorns  to  haw  really  entertained  the  idea 
at  one  time  of  establishing  an  independent  Kurdish  kingdom,  con- 
centrating under  his  own  individual  authority  ;dl  the  scattered 
remnants  of  his  race  both  in  Fersia  and  in  Turkey.  At  any  rate, 
having  collected  a  very  considerable  Ibivo  of  Kurds  in  tho  summer 
of  1880,  he  suddenly  burst  in  upon  tho  plains  of  Persia  and  ravaged 
Azerbijan  to  the  south  of  Lako  Ihumudi,  sweeping  tho  country  up  to 
the  walls  of  Maragha  on  ono  side  of 'the  lako  and  of  Urunu'eh  upon, 
the  other.  Having  been  joined  by  the  Zerzas,  tho  Jlikris,  tho 
Bilbass,  and  all  tho  tribes  of  tho  Persian  frontier,  it  is  considered 
certain  that  he  might  have  marched  on  and  pillaged  Tabriz  had  he 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  panic  which  followed  on  tho  first  in- 
vasion ;  but,  ho  having  faltered  and  thus  given  time  for  the  arrival 
of  Persian  reinforcements,  the  uiovoment,  which  was  at  one  time 
most  serious,  collapsed,  and  ho  retired  to  tho  mountains,  Now 
the  Turkish  Government  had  unquestionably  in  the  first  instance 
encouraged  Sheikh  ObeidullaVs  increasing  power  and  aspirations, 
not  with  a  view  of  hostility  to  Persia,  but  in  tho  hope  that  tho 
establishment  of  a  fanatical  and  great  independent  Kurdish  prin- 
cipality about  Lake  Van  would  paralyse  any  movement  of  the 
Armenian  nation  towards  the  recovery  of  its  liberty.  Tho  Porte 
indeed  in  all  probability  still  cherishes  the  idea  of  thus  controlling 
the  action  of  its  Christian  subjects,  though  it  has  boon  compelled 
by  the  pressure  of  the  European  powers,  and  under  the  threat  of  re- 
prisals from  Persia,  to  arrest  Sheikh  Obeidullah  and  keep  him  under 
surveillance  at  Constantinople,  while  measures  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  any  immediate  renewal  of  disturbances  ou  tho  frontier. 

Tho  policy  of  the  Persian  Government  towards  its  Kurdish  sub- 
jects has  been  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  Turkish  programme. 
Aware  of  the  military  efficiency  of  the  tribes,  tiro  Persian  crown  as 
long  ago  as  the  timo  of  Nadir  Shah  transferred  a  large  colony  of 
Shadiliu  and  Zafferanlu  Kurds  to  the  Khonlsdn  frontier,  where, 
enjoying  the  rich  lands  of  Bujnurd  and  Kuchan,  and  strengthened 
by  a  line  of  fortresses,  they  have  ever  since  beon  engaged  in 
unceasing  conflict  with  the  Turkomans  of  the  Attock,  and  from 
whenco  they  afforded  invaluable  assistance,  both  in  carriage  and 
supplies,  to  the  Russian  columns  in  their  bite  advanco  into  tho 
country  of  tho  Akhals.  Persia  has  also  raised  several  regiments  of 
regular  infantry  from  the  Kurdish  Shekaks  of  tho  north,  as  well  as 
from  the  Gurans  and  Kalhuts  of  tho  south,  while  the  shah  has  also 
placed  Persian  governors  over  the  Kurdish  districts  south  of  Lako 
Urumieh,  and  has  appointed  princes  of  the  blood  to  administer  the 
more  distant  and  unruly  Kurdish  provinces  of  Ardelan  and  Kir- 
manshuhdn.  At  present  perhaps  the  only  communities  among 
whom  a  spiiit  of  Kurdish  nationality  may  be  said  to  flourish  free 
from  the  taint,  be  it  for  good  or  bo  it  for  bad,  of  foreign  influence, 
are  the  Deyrsimlis  of  the  upper  Euphrates  and  the  Hakkaris  of 
central  Kurdistan.  (H.  C.  U.) 

KURGAN",  a  district  town  of  western  Siberia,  in  the 
government  of  Tobolsk,  352  miles  south-south-west  of  the 
capital  of  tho  province,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tobol  river. 
It  has  its  name  from  a  lofty  tumulus  (kurgan))  close  by 
which  a  wooden  fort  was  erected  in  the  17th  century.  It 
ia  situated  in  a  wide  steppe,  covered  with  numerous  lakes, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  active  in  agriculture,  cattle- 
breeding,  and  cattle  grazing,  cattle  being  purchased  in  the 
Kirghiz  steppe^  It  is  now  the  chief  centre  of  the  region 
for  trade  in  cattle,  tallow,  skins,  and  salt.  Population, 
6500. 

KUKILE  ISLANDS,  a  chain  of  islands  to  the  north- 
east of  Asia,  extending   for  about  795  miles  from  the 


southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamchatka  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  Yezo,  and  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  outer  ocean.  Till 
1875  the  Little  or  Northern  Ku riles  belonged  to  Russia, 
and  the  Great  or  Southern  Kunles  to  Japan,  but  by  the 
treaty  of  that  date  they  were  all  recognized  as  Japanese. 
The  principal  islands,  beginning  at  the  north,  are  Shumshu 
(2-26  square  miles),  Paramusia!1  (1135),  Onekotan  (244), 
Kharimkotan,  Si  Musir  (161),  Matuo,  Urup  (5G3),  It.imip 
(2G5G),  and  Kunashir.  Like  the  peninsula  of  Kamchatka, 
tho  whole  chain  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  several  of  the 
islands  —  Vckarma,  Musir,  Uaikokc,  Mutua,  Iturup — am 
still  centres  of  volcanic  activity.  Mr  Milne,  who  cruised 
among  the.  islands  in  187^,  counted  fifty-two  well-defined 
volcanic  peaks,  and  at  least  seventeen  are  known  to  give 
oft'  steam.  The  peak  of  the  island  of  Alaid,  estimated  to 
have  an  altitude  of  at  least  12,000  feet,  hnd  two  great 
eruptions  in  1770  and  1793.  None  of  the  other  eminences 
exceed  5000  feet  in  height.  As  the  slopes  are  for  the 
most  part  exceedingly  regular,  -the  production  of  the  vol- 
canoes must  be  assigned  to  a  comparatively  recent  period; 
and  the  absence  of  stratification  seems  to  indicate  a  con- 
tinuity of  action.  The  forces  at  work  must  have  been 
enormous  if,  as  appears  probable,  the  chain  was  built  up 
from  tho  bed  of  the  sea.  To  the  east  of  the  islands  the 
"Challenger"  expedition  found  a  depth  of  27,930  feet. 
The  flora  of  the  Kuriles  is  poor,  especially  towards  the 
north;  in  the  southern  islands  it  is  similar  to  that  of  Yezo. 
In.  Kunashir,  Urup,  and  Iturup  there  are  well-wooded  por- 
tions. Sea-otters,  wolves,  and  foxes  are  among  the  wild 
animals  hunted  for  their  .skins.  Many  of  the  islands  arc 
altogether  uninhabited,  and  none  have  more  than  the 
scantiest  population.  In  18G8-70  K nipping  estimated  the 
total  at  from  200  to  300  persons,  and  pince  the  treaty  of 
1875  a  large  number  have  removed  to  Saghalien  and  other 
parts  of  Russian  territory.  EthnographicaUy  the  people 
of  the  Kuriles  are  in  the  main  identical  with  the  Ainos  of 
Yezo,  those  of  the  northern  islands  showing  the  influence  of 
intercourse  with*  Kamchatka.  They  are  quiet,  timorous,  and 
well-behaved,  do  not  practise  polygamy,  and  carefully  avoid 
intermarriage  between  blood  relations.  The  poorer  people 
burn  their  dead,  the  wealthier  embalm  them.  Once  a-  year 
in  autumn  they  hold  a  great  feast.  Of  a  supreme  deity 
they  have  some  indistinct  idea,  but  they  sacrifice  to  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  the  sea,  and  worship  the  bear. 

The  Kurile  Islands  were  discovered  in  1634  hy  tho  Dutch  navi- 
gator Do  Vrces.  Tho  Russians  first  learned  ahout  them  from 
Jnpaneso  traders  who  visited  Kamchatka  in  1711 ;  ID  tho.  following 
year  two  Cossacks,  Antsuiphorofl  and  Koznircvskii,  crossed  over  ti> 
phumsha  ;  and  in  1766-07  a  voyage  was  mado  nuiong  the  islands 
to  collect  a  fur  tax.  In  1795  a  factory  of  the  Russian  American 
Compnny  was  established  on  Urup.  Captain  Golovnin  was  taken 
prisoner  by  tho  .Tapaneso  on  Kunashir  in  1811. 

Sfe  Krnaliunlnlkfiff,  Kamchatka,  Gloucester.  1764:  tho  Yoyagti  of  Erusciistcrn 
and  Laperouto  ;  ninl  Milne's  pnj.tr  In  Oeol.  Hag.,  lMiO. 

KURTtACHEE,  or  Karachi,  a  district  in  Bind,  India, 
lyin?  between  23°  34'  and  26°  57'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
66°  41'  30"  nnd  68°  49'  E.  long.,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Shikarpur,  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus  river  and  Hyderabad 
district,  on  the  S.  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  \V.  by  Baluchistan. 
The  area  is  14,091  square  miles;  and  the  population  in 
1872  was  426,722.  Tho  district  consists  of  an  immense 
tract  of  land  stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to 
the  Baluchi  boundary.  It  differs  in  general  appearance 
from  the  rest  of  Sind,  having  a  rugged,  mountainous  tract 
along  its  western  border.  Tho  country  gradually  slopes 
away  to  the  south-cast,  till  in  tho  oxtreme  south  tho  Indus 
delta  presents  a  broad  expanse  of  low,  flat,  and  unpic- 
turesque  alluvium.  Besides  tho  Indus  and  its  mouths, 
the  only  river  in  the  district  is  the  Habb,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Sind  and  Baluchistan.  The  SInnchhar 
Lake  in  Sehwan  subdivision  forms  tho  ouly  considerable 
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sheet  of  water  in  Sind."  The  hot  springs  at  Pir  Mangho 
are  C  or  7  miles  north  of  Kurrachee  town. 

In  1S72  the  population  was  426,722  (males  242,516,  .and  females 
184,206) — tho  Hindus  numbering  73,304,  and  the  Mohammedans 
848,586.  Eight  towns  hail  a  population  exceeding  2000: — Kur- 
rachee, 56,75a  ;  Kotri,  7949  ;  Sehw.in,  4296  j  Kulak,  5703  ;  Dadu, 
8357  ;  T.itta,  7951  ;  Mirpur  Batoro,  2846  ;  and  Keti-Bandar,  2199. 

In  Kurrachee  subdivision  cultivation  exists  only  on  a  few  isolated 
snots,  and  depends  upon  wells,  springs,  or  natural  rainfall.  Here 
the  chief  crops  i  .e  j»ir,  btijin,  bailey,  and  sugar-cane.  In  Jerruck 
and  Shah-bandar,  where  numerous  canals  cany  the  waters  of  the 
Indus  through  the  alluvial  Hits,  rice  forms  the  staple  crop  ;  but 
wheat,  sugar-cane,  millets,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are  also  grown.  In 
the  barren  hills  of  Kohistan,  agriculture  is  practically  unknown;  aud 
the  nomad  population  devotes  itself  almost  entirely  to  glazing  cattle 
in  tho  southern  plains.  The  district  trade  is  centred  in  Kurrachee 
town,  the  staple  exports  consisting  of  cotton,  wool,  and  grain.  Ex- 
Bait  deposits  of  the  purest  description  occur  ou  the  Sirganda 
creek,  a  branch  of  the  Indus.  Sea  fisheries  form  an  important  in- 
The  pearl  oyster  is  found  at  several  places  along  the  coast, 
but  the  pearls  are  of  inferior  size  and  quality.  The  Indus  valley 
line  of  the  Sind,  Punjab,  aud  Delhi  Railway  runs  from  Kurrachee 
to  Kotri  within  the  district  a  distance  of  106  miles.  The  adminis- 
tration is  conducted  by  a  collector-magistrate,  assisted  by  several 
deputies.  The  total  imperial  revenue  in  1873-74  amounted  to 
£139,079,  exclusive  of  £52,222  derived  from  the  canals.  Educa- 
tion in  1S73-74  was  afforded  by  forty-nine  schools,  attended  by 
3167  pupils.  Kurrachee  town  and  neighbourhood,  being  opeu  to  the 
sea- breeze,  are  said  to  possess  the  healthiest  climate  in  Sind.  Fevers 
prevail  at  the  setting  in  of  the  cold  season,  aud  in  the  hot  weather 
external  inflammations,  ulcers,  and  skin  diseases  are  very  trouble- 
some. Cholera  occasionally  appears  in  an  epidemic  form.  The  rain- 
fall is  slight  and  fluctuating,  the  average  hardly  exceeding  5  inches 
per  annum. 

Kurrachee,  or  Karachi,  the  chief  town  of  Sind,  India, 
and  a  large  seaport,  situated  at  the  extreme  northern  end 
of  the  Indus  delta,  in  24°  51'  N.  lat.  and  67°  4'  E.  long. 
The  city  is  almost  entirely  a  creation  of  British  rule,  its  ex- 
tensive commerce,  splendid  harbour  works,  and  numerous 
flourishing  institutions  having  all  sprung  up  since  the  intro- 
duction of  settled  institutions  ;  and  the  architecture  of  the 
town  is  essentially  modern  and  Anglo-Indian.  Before  1725 
no  town  whatever  appears  to  have  existed  on  its  site  ;  but 
about  that  time  some  little  trade  began  to  centre  upon  the 
convenient  harbour,  and  the  silting  up  of  Shaltbandar,  the 
ancient  port  of  Sind,  shortly  afterwards  drove  much  of  its 
former  trade  and  population  to  the  rising  village.  Under 
the  Kalhora  princes,  the  khan  of  Khelat  obtained  a  grant  of 
the  town,  but  in  1795.it  was  captured  by  the  Talpur  Mirs, 
who  built  the  fort  at  Manora,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 
They  also  made  considerable  efforts  to  increase  the  trade 
of  the  port,  and  at  the  time  of  the  British  acquisition  of 
the  province  the  town  aud  suburbs  contained  a  population 
of  14,000. 

The  census  of  1872  returned  the  inhabitants  of  Kurrachee,  includ- 
ing the  cantonment,  at  56,753,  viz.,  Mohammedans,  29,156;  Hindus, 
23,404;  Christians,  3397;  and  "others,"  796.  The  municipal 
revenuo  of  the  town  in  1874  amounted  to  £22,596,  arid  the  expendi- 
ture to  £20,142.  Trade  has  immensely  developed  of  late  years. 
In  1S43-44  tho  total  value  of  the  trade  was  returned  at  £122,160, 
that  of  the  exports  being  only  £1010.  In  1873-74  the  value  of  the 
trade  amounted  to  £3,507,684,  viz.,  imports  £1,481,765  and  exports 
£2,025,919.  Up  to  1851  only  one  English  sailing  ship  had  entered 
Kurrachee  harbour,  steamers  and  large  vessels  having  to  anchor 
outside  and  discharge  by  lighters.  In  1853  the  construction  of  the 
N.ipier  Mole  or  causeway,  3  miles  long,  connecting  the  town  with 
Kiamati  island,  and  the  subsequent  extensive  harbour  improve- 
ments carried  out  betweon  1869  and  1873,  at  a  cost  of  £450,000, 
have  enabled  vessels  of  any  size  to  enter  the  harbour.  In  1847-48 
the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  harbour  was  891,  all  native 
craft,  of  a  total  burthen  of  30,509  tons.  In  1873-7*  the  vessels 
visiting  the  harbour  numbered  913,  of  a  total  burthen  of  161,284 
tons.  • 

KURSK,  a  government  of  European  Russia  conterminous 
with  those  of  Tchernigoff,  Orel,  Voronezh,  Poltava,  and 
Kharkoff,  and  estimated  to  have  an  area  of  17,417  square 
<?iiles.  The  surface  is  irregular  and  even  hilly,  but  the 
highest  point  (near  the  town  of  Tim)  does  not  exceed  1016 
foet  of  absolute  elevation.     Cretaceous  and  Eocene  rocks 


prevail,  and  chalk,  iron-stone,  mill-stones,  potter's  clay,  and 
tripoli  are  among  the  economic  minerals.  The  rich  black 
earth  of  the  government  makes  it  one  of  the  best  agricul- 
tural districts  of  the  country.  No  fewer  than  four  hundred 
streams  are  counted  within  its  borders,  but  none  nf  them  are 
of  any  service  as  waterways.  To  the  Dnieper  system  be- 
long the  Seim,  the  Vorskla^  the  Psel,  and  the  Tuskor;  to  the 
Don  the  Northern  Donets  and  its  tributaries.  Besides  oats, 
which  form  the  staple  crop,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes,  and  buck- 
wheat are  largely  grown.  Beeswax  is  sent  in  considerable 
quantities  to  Moscow.  Horset  cattle,  and  sheep  breeding 
is  on  the  decline.  The  manufacturing  industries—wool 
dressing,  distillation,  tanning,  linen  weaving — are  gainiDg 
ground.  Wool-spinning  and  the  making  of  woollen  sashes 
are  so  generally  carried  on  by  the  peasant  women  as  to 
be  matter  of  commercial  importance. 

The  government  is  divided  into  fifteen  districts — Kursk, 
Byelgorod,  Graivoron,  Dmitrieff,  Korotcha,  Lgoff,  Novui: 
Oskol,  Oboyan,  Putivl,  Ruilsk,  Staruii  Oskol,  Sudzhn,  Tim, 
Phatezh,  Shtchigrui.  The  places  with  more  than  5000 
inhabitants  are  Kursk,  Borisovka  (30,000),  Sudzha  (with 
suburbs,  1S.000),  Byelgorod  (16,097),  Miropole  (10,754), 
Kholka  Mikhaielovka  (10,000),  Ruilsk  (9445),  Staruii 
Oskol  (7091),  Putivl  (7046),  Oboyan  (6322),  Korotoha, 
and  Phatezh.  The  population  of  the  government  was 
1,954,807  in  1870,  chiefly  Great  Russians,  but  consider- 
ably modified  by  the  Little  Russian  element.  About  1 1 
miles  from  the  chief  town,  in  a  thickly-peopled  district,  is 
the  site  of  the  Korennaya  fair,  formerly  the  greatest  o! 
those  in  South  Russia,  and  still  with  an  annual  trade 
valued  at  £900,000.  It  takes  its  name  from  an  image  of 
the  virgin  found  at  the  root  (lureii)  of  a  tree,  and  yearly 
carried  in  solemn  procession  from  Kursk  to  the  spot  of  its 
discovery.  The  Kursk  district  contains  more  than  sixty 
old  town  sites ;  and  barrows  (hoyans)  are  extremely 
abundant.  Of  the  latter  many  have  been  destroyed  to 
furnish  manure  for  the  soil,  but  not  a  few  have  been  ex- 
amined by  such  investigators  as  Professor  Zamokvasoff 
(see   the   publications   of    the    Statistical   Committee   of 

Kursk). 

Kuksk,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  government,  is  situated 

333  miles  south  of  Moscow,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kur 
with  the  Tuskor,  and  forms  the  meeting  place  of  the  railways 
from  Moscow,  Kieff,  and  Kharkoff.  The  inhabitants  num- 
ber more  than  30,000,  or  including  the  suburbs  45,000. 
Orchards  and  nursery  gardens  are  among  their  chief  means 
of  subsistence,  and  gardeners  from  Kursk  are  numerous  in 
the  neighbouring  governments.  The  leather  works  are  the 
most  extensive  of  the  industrial  establishments.  ■  Though 
many  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  town  are  constructed 
on  a  large  scale,,  it  is  enough  to.  mention  the  cathedral  of 
the  Resurrection',  dating  irom  1733,  the  cathedral  of  St 
Sergius  (1762),  and  the  Bogoroditskii  monastery. 

Kursk  was  already  in  existence  in  1032.  The  defence  of  the 
Uwn  from  an  incursioiwof  the  l'olovtsi  is  celebrated  in  The  Triumjih 
of  Igor,  an  epic  which  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  relics  of 
early  Russian  literature.  Down  to  the  close  of  the  18th  century 
the  citadel,  defended  by  the  two  rivers  and  a  ditch,  w;ts  a  place  of 
considerable  strength  ;  the  remains  are  now  comparatively  few. 
The  rank  of  government  town  was  bestowed  on  Kursk  in  1779. 

KUSTEXDJE,  or  Kustendjie,  a  seaport  of  Roumarin 
on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  140  miles  east  of  Bucharest, 
the  terminus  of  the  railway  from  Tchernavoda  on  the 
Danube,  and  the  principal  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the 
Dobrndja.  The  harbour  is  well  defended  from  the  north 
winds,  but  those  from  the  south,  south-east,  and  south- 
west prove  sometimes  highly  dangerous.  Of  the  exports 
(valued  at  £217,828  in  1880)  the  chief  are  cereals,  woo.', 
skins,  and  cattle.  Since  the  incorporation  of  the  Dobrurtjs 
with  Roumania  in  1878  Kustendje  gives  its  name  to  a 

province. 
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Kustcmlje  is  the  Constantiana  which  was  founded  in  honour  of 
Uunstaiitia,  sister  of  Constantiue  the  Gieat.  It  lies  at  the  seaward 
end  of  the  Great  Wall  of  Trajan,  and  has  evidently  been  sur- 
rounded by  fortifications  of  its  own.  In  spite  of  damage  done  by 
railway  contractors  (see  Henry  C.  Barkley,  Between  the  Danube 
ami  the  Black  Sea,  1876)  there  are  considerable  remains  of  ancient 
masonry— walls,  pillars,  &c.  A  number  of  inscriptions  have 
been  fouud  in  tuc  town  and  its  vicinity  which  show  that  Tomi, 
the  place  of  Ovid's  banishment,  must  have  been  only  a  little  way 

oir. 

In  regard  to  the  Kustcndje  inscriptions  in  general,  see  Albud,  La 
Bulgaric  Orientate,  Paris,  1866  ;  Desjardins  in  Ann.  dell'  istit.  di 
corr.  arch.,  1868;  Coiyus  insrvipt.  lat.,  vol.  iii. ;  and  a  paper  on 
Weickum's  collection  in  Sitsimysbcricht  of  the  Munich  Academy, 
1875. 

KLJSTRIN,  or  Custiun,  a  town  and  fortress  of  the  first 
rank  in  the  circle  of  Konigsberg-in-der-Neumark,  in  the 
government  district  of  Frankfort,  Prussia,  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Oder  and  Warthe,  about  51  miles  north- 
east of  Berlin  by  rail.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper 
within  the  strong  fortifications,  a  suburb  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Oder,  and  one  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Warthe. 
There  are  bridges  over  both  rivers.  Kiistrin  carries  on 
several  minor  manufactures,  and  there  is  some  shipping 
in  the  rivers.  The  population  in  1875  (including  the 
garrison)  was  11,227. 

About  1250  a  town  was  erected  on  the  site  of  Kiistrin,  where  a 
lianing  village  originally  stood.  From  1535  till  1571  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg-Kustrin,  who  died 
without  heirs.  Kiistrin  was  the  prison  of  Frederick  the  Great  when 
crown-prince,  and  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  his  friend  Katte. 

KUTAIAH,  Kutaya,  or  Kiutahia,  the  chief  town  of 
a  sandjak  in  the  vilayet  of  Khudavendikiar,  Asia  Minor, 
is  situated  on  the  Pursak,  an  affluent  of  the  Sakaria,  the 
ancient  Sangarius.  The  town  lies  at  an  important  point 
of  the  great  road  across  Asia  Minor  from  Constantinople  to 
Aleppo.  It  has  a  busy  trade,  and  a  population  variously 
estimated  at  from  40,000  to  60,000.  Kutaiah  has  been 
identified  with  Cotiasum. 

KUTAIS,  a  town  of  the  Caucasus,  Russia,  capital  of 
the  province  of  same  name,  60  miles  east  from  Poti, 
and  4  miles  from  the  Rion  station  of  the  railway  be- 
tween Poti  and  Tiflis.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of 
the  Caucasus ;  Procopius  mentions  it  under  the  name  qf 
Kotatision.  Persians,  Mongolians,  Turks,  and  Russians 
have  again  and  again  destroyed  the  town  and  its  fortress. 
In  1810  it  became  Russian.  It  is  situated  now  on  both 
banks  of  the  Rion  river,  which  is  spanned  by  an  iron  bridge. 
Its  most  remarkable  building  is  the  ruined  cathedral, 
erected  in  the  11th  oentury  by  the  Bagratides,  which  is 
the  most  important  representative  of  Georgian  architecture. 
The  fort  Uhimerion,  mentioned  by  Procopius,  is  now  but 
a  heap  of  ruins.  During  recent  years  Kutais  has  acquired 
some  importance,  and  its  population  is  rapidly  increasing; 
it  is  now  12,000.  .The  inhabitants  make  hats  and  silks, 
and  trade  in  agricultural  produco  and  wine.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rion  is  a  Government  model-garden,  with  a 
model-farm  for  promoting  the  improvement  of  gardening, 
for  which  the  warm  and  moist  district  of  Imeritia  is  well 
adapted. 

KUTTENBERG  (in  Czech,  Kutnti  Hora),  chief  town  of 
an  official  district  in  central  Bohemia,  Austria,  is  situated 
on  a  small  stream  in  a  fertile  region,  about  180  miles 
north-west  of  Vienna  by  rail.  It  consists  of  the  town  and 
four  suburbs,  and  among  its  buildings  rich  in  historical 
and  architectural  interest  are  the  Gothic  five-naved  church 
of  St  Barbara,  begun  in  1368  and  not  yet  finished,  several 
other  churches,  the  Wiilscher  llof,  formerly  a  royal  resi- 
donco  and  mint,  the  seminary,  formerly  a  bishop's  seat, 
and  tho  Gothic  town  house.  The  manufactures  include 
starch,  rape-seed  oil,  beer,  sugar,  brandy,  and  liqueurs  ;  and 
there  are  various  mills,  and  calico  printing  and  wool-spin- 
niug   establishment-*.       The    minus  in  tho  neighbourhood, 


discovered  in  1237,  used  formerly  to  yield  silver;  now 
they  give  only  copper  and  lead.  The  population  in  1870 
was  12,747. 

KUTY,  a  municipal  town  in  the  Austrian  province  of 
Galicia,  lies  20  miles  south-east  of  Kolomea,  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Czeremosz,  which  here  forms  the  boundary 
between  Galicia  and  Bukowina,  in  48°  16'  N.  lat.,  25°  10 
E.  long.  The  trade,  especially  in  prepared  leather,  is 
chiefly  with  Hungary  and  the  northern  or  Moldavian 
portion  of  Roumania.  The  neighbourhood  of  Kuty  is 
picturesque  and  mountainous,  and  has  productive  salt 
springs.  Population  8579,  mostly  of  Armenian,  Kuthenian, 
Polish,  and  Jewish  extraction.  Kuty  formerly  belonged  to 
the  old  province  of  Ruthenia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

KUZNETSK,  a  district  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Samara,  situated  on  the  railway  between  Samara 
and  Penza,  158  miles  west  of  the  former.  In  the  18th 
century  it  was  but  a  village  peopled  by  smiths  (whence  its 
name),  and  it  is  through  this  trade  that  it  has  acquired  its 
importance.  The  majority  of  its  15,000  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements, 
exported  to  a  large  amount,  whilst  others  are  employed  in 
tanneries, — the  black  sheep  skins  of  Kuznetsk  bemg  widely 
renowned  in  Russia, — and  in  the  manufacture  of  leather 
and  wooden  wares,  which  last  are  largely  exported  to  the 
southern  steppe  provinces  and  to  the  Caucasus. 

KYOUK-HPYU,  a  district  in  British  Burmah,  lying 
between  18°  55'  and  19°  22'  N.  lat.,  and  93°  25'  and  94° 
E.  long.  It  consists  of,  first,  a  strip  of  mainland  along 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  extending  from  the  An  Pass,  across 
the  main  range,  to  the  Ma-f  river,  and,  secondly,  the  large 
islands  of  Ramri  and  Man-oung,  with  many  others  to  the 
south,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Sandoway.  The  mainland  in 
the  north  and  east  is  highly  mountainous  and  forest-olad, 
and  the  lower  portion  is  cut  up  into  numerous  islands  by  a 
network  of  tidal  creeks.  Between  the  mainland  and  Ramri 
lies  a  group  of  islands  separated  by  deep,  narrow,  salt-water 
inlets,  forming  the  north-eastern  shore  of  Kyouk-hpyii 
harbour,  which  extends  for  nearly  30  miles  along  Ramri  in 
a  south-easterly  direction,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  3 
miles.  The  principal  mountains  are  the  Arakan  Yomas, 
which  send  out  spurs  and  sub-spurs  almost  to  the  sea-coast. 
The  An  Pass,  an  important  trade  route,  rises  to  a  height 
of  4664  feet  above  sea-level.  The  Dha-Iet  and  the  An  are 
navigable  by  large  boats  25  and  45  miles  respectively. 
Above  these  distances  they  are  mere  mountain  torrents. 
Large  forests  of  valuable  timber  cover  an  area  of  about 
650  square  miles.  Kyouk-hpyii  contains  numerous  "mud 
volcanoes,"  from  which  marsh  gas  is  frequently  discharged, 
with  occasional  issues  of  flame.  The  largest  of  these  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  Cheduba  Island.  Earth-oil  wells 
exist  in  several  places  in  the  district.  The  oil  when  brought 
to  the  surface  has  the  appearance  of  a  whitish-blue  water, 
which  gives  out  brilliant  straw:coloured  rays,  aud  emits  a 
strong  pungent  colour.  Limestone,  iron,  and  coal  are  also 
found. 

In  1872  the  population  was  144,177  (males  73,056  and 
females  71,121)  i—  Buddhists,  129,702;  Mohammedans, 
3920;  Hindus,  185;  Christians,  47;  "others,"  10,323. 
The  largest  town  is  Ramri,  with  a  population  m  1877  of 
4028.  Kjouk-hpyu,  the  headquarters,  situated  on  Ramri 
Island,  has  2620.  Out  of  a  total  area  of  4309  square 
miles,  no  less  than  3740  are  returned  as  absolutely  uncul- 
tivable,  and  in  1876-77  only  165  square  miles  were  under 
tillage.  The  principal  crops  are  rice,  sugar-cane,  ilttavi. 
and  tobacco.  The  manufactures  consist  of  silk  and  cotton 
cloth,  indigo,  salt,  pottery,  coarse  sugar,  and  sesamum  oil. 
The  total  imperial  and  provincial  rcvenuo  in  1876-77  was 
.£43,454,  besides  a  local  revonuo  derived  tiotap-v*  ;-;«* 
municipal  fuuds,  &c 
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L  represents  probably  the  same  sound  in  all  alphabets. 
That  sound  used  to  be  called  a  "  liquid,"  in  which 
class  m,  n,  and  r  were  included.  This  arrangement  was 
unsatisfactory  so  far  as  m  and  n  are  concerned,  for  they 
have  nothing  common  in  their  formation  with  the  others. 
But  r  and  I  are  very  closely  akin.  They  are  both  dentals 
— or  more  accurately  front  palatals — produced  by  raising 
the  point  of  the  tongue  to  the  front  part  of  the  palate, 
immediately  behind  the  gums.  They  differ  in  this  :  for  r 
a  small  aperture  is  left  over  the  tip  of  the  tongue  by 
which  the  air  escapes ;  but  for  /  the  tongue  reaches  the 
top  of  the  palate,  but  does  not  rest  (as  for  r)  against  the 
sides  of  the  mouth,  and  the  voice  escapes  laterally  by  these 
side-apertures.  The  slightness  of  the  difference  in  the  posi- 
tions of  the  mouth  for  these  two  sounds  explains  their  ex- 
changeableness.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  variation  of 
the  I  sound  is  that  which  is  heard  in  Welsh  and  denoted  by 
//,  in  such  words  as  Llanberis,  Llangollen,  ifcc.  An  English- 
man commonly  sounds  this  as  thl,  which  is  certainly  not 
right.  But  the  best  authorities  on  phonetics  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  sound.  Mr  Ellis  thinks  that 
it  is  produced  by  laying  the  left  side  of  the  tongue  against 
the  whole  of  the  palate,  and  then  forcibly  ejecting  the  breath 
along  the  right  side.  But  he  admits  that  the  sound  thus 
produced  differs  very  little  from  a  voiceless  or  surd  /  (the 
common  I  is  sonant),  which  stands  therefore  to  I  in  the 
same  relation  as  /  does  to  v,  or  wh  (really  hut)  to  u:  A 
simpler  modification  of  the  I  sound  is  that  heard  in  the 
Italian  "  gli  "  or  in  the  Spanish  "  llano  "  ;  it  is  formed  by 
raising  the  middle  part  of  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  not  the  point  against  the  front  part  of  the  palate 
as  for  the  ordinary  I. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  I  sound  renders  it  apt  to  fall 
out  before  consonants  with  which  it  is  inconsistent ;  this  is 
specially  seen  in  French  plurals,  such  as  "  chevaux  "  from 
"chevaL"  It  is  also  common,  but  sporadic,  in  English; 
e.g.,  in  "walk,"  "talk,"  "palm,"  "  alms,"  "half,"  "would," 
&c.  As  is  frequently  the  case  with  such  vanishing  sounds, 
it  has  sometimes  intruded  through  false  analog}'  in  words 
with  which  it  has  nothing  to  do,  e.g.,  in  "  could  "  (Old  Eng- 
lish "  coude  "),  and  rather  strangely  in  some  words  of  Latin 
origin,  e.g.,  participle,  principle.  The  form  of  the  letter  L 
has  varied  slightly,  but  has  always  consisted  of  two  straight 
lines  at  an  angle.  In  Greek  the  form  was  generally  A ; 
and  this  has  been  preserved  in  the  Cyrillic  and  Russian 
alphabets.  But  in  the  western  Greek  alphabet  the  form 
was  generally  L  ;  and  this  appears  in  old  Roman  inscrip- 
tions, passing  by  degrees  into  the  right  angle  with  which 
we  are  familiar, 

LA  BADIE,  LABADISTS.  Jean  de  la  Badie,  a  noted 
Pietist  leader  in  the  17th  century,  was  the  son  of  Jean 
Charles  de  la  Badie,  governor  of  Guyenne ;  he  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Bourg  not  far  from  Bordeaux,  on  the  13th 
of  February  1610,  and  died  in  Altona,  on  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1674.  He  was  sent  along  with  two  brothers  to  the 
Jesuit  school  at  Bordeaux,  where  his  talents  attracted  the 
attention  of  bis  teachers,  and  they  secured  him  for  their 
order  against  the  wishes  of  his  parents.  In  1626  he  began 
to  study  philosophy  and  theology,  and  in  due  time  made 
his  profession.  From  a  study  of  the  Bible,  of  Augustine, 
Bernard,  and  the  mystics,  he  was  led  to  hold  somewhat 
extreme  views  about  the  efficacy  of  prayer  and  the  direct 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  believers,  and  adopted 
Augustinian  views  about  grace,  free  will,  and  predestination, 
which  brought  him  into  collision   with   his  order.     Thu 


resuit  was  that  he  resigned  and  was  separated  from  the 
Jesuits  on  the  plea  of  ill  health.  He  then  became  a 
preacher  to  the  people,  and  was  encouraged  by  his  bishop 
to  devote  himself  to  this  work.  The  study  of  Calvin's 
Institutes,  however,  taught  him  that  he  had  more  in  com- 
mon with  the  Reformed  than  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  after  various  adventures  ho  joined  the 
Reformed  Church  of  France  at  Montauban  in  1650.  His 
fame  had  preceded  him,  and  his  accession  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Protestants  was  deemed  a  great  triumph  ;  no  such  man 
since  Calvin  himself,  it  was  said,  had  left  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  He  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
church  at  Orange  on  the  Rhone,  and  at  once  became  noted 
for  the  severity  of  the  discipline  he  exercised.  He  set  his 
face  zealously  against  dancing,  card-playing,  and  worldly 
entertainments.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  country, 
recently  annexed  to  France,  compelled  him  to  leave 
Orange.  He  accepted  a  call  to  the  French  church  in 
London,  but  did  not  stay  there  long ;  and  after  various 
wanderings  he  at  length  settled  at  Middelburg,  where  he 
was  called  to  be  pastor  to  the  French-speaking  congrega- 
tion. His  peculiar  opinions  were  by  this  time  (1666)  well 
known,  and  his  congregation  and  himself  at  once  found 
themselves  in  conflict  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
Various  "  classes  "  and  synods  met  and  discussed  the  "  sedi- 
tious sermons  and  new  and  erroneous  doctrine  which  De 
la  Badie  had  preached  in  various  of  our  churches  before 
he  had  been  inducted  at  Middelburg,"  and  the  result  was 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  church  by  De  la  Badie  and 
his  followers.  He  had  gathered  round  him  some  enthusi- 
astic disciples,  Peter  Yvon  at  Montauban,  Peter  Dulignon, 
Francis  Menuret,  and  more  important  than  any  Anna 
Maria  v.  Schiirman,  whose  book  Eucleria  is  perhaps  the 
best  exposition  of  the  tenets  of  her  master.  At  Middel- 
burg, at  the  head  of  his  separatist  congregation,  De  la  Badie 
developed  his  views  for  a  reformation  of  the  Reformed 
Churches : — the  church  is  a  communion  of  holy  people 
who  have  been  born  again  from  sin ;  baptism  is  the  sign 
and  seal  of  this  regeneration,  and  is  to  be  administered 
only  to  believers  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  guides  the  regenerate 
into  all  truth,  and  the  church  possesses  throughout  all  time 
those  gifts  of  prophecy  which  it  had  in  the  ancient  days; 
the  community  at  Jerusalem  is  the  continual  type  of  every 
Christian  congregation,  therefore  there  should  be  a  com- 
munity of  goods,  the  disciples  should  live  together,  eat 
together,  dance  together ;  marriage  is  a  holy  ordinance 
between  two  believers,  and  the  children  of  the  regenerate 
are  born  without  original  sin  ;  marriage  with  an  unregene- 
rate  person  is  not  binding.  The  life  and  separatism  of  the 
community  brought  them  into  frequent  collision  with  their 
neighbours  and  with  the  magistrates  of  Middelburg,  and  in 
1670  they  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
abbess  of  Heiford  in  Westphalia,  to  take  up  their  abode 
within  her  territories,  and  settled  down  in  Herford  to  the 
number  of  about  fifty.  Not  finding  the  rest  they  expected, 
however,  they  migrated  to  Altona  in  1672,  where  they 
were  dispersed  on  the  death  of  the  leaders.  Small  com- 
munities also  existed  in  the  Rhineland,  and  a  missionary 
settlement  was  established  in  Xew  York. 

See  H.  van  Berkum,  De  Labadie  en  de  Zabadisten,  Sneek,  1851  ; 
Goebel,  Gesch.  d.  Christl.  Lcbens  in  dcr  rheinisch-iccstphuliscKcn 
Kirche,  Coblentz,  1852;  Heppe,  Geschichte  da  Pictismiis,  Leyden, 
1879  ;  Ritschl,  Geschichte  da  Pietismvs,  vol.  i.,  Bonn,  1880  ;  and 
especially  Peter  Yvon,  Abrige  precis  de  la  vie  'I  de  la  cenduite 
ei  da  vrais  sentiments  defeu  Mr  dc  Labadie,  and  Anna  Maria  vj 
Schiirman,  Eucleria,  Altona,  1673.  1078. 
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L  A  B  — L  A  B 


LABARUM,  the  sacred  military  standard  of  the  early 
Christian  Roman  emperors,  was  first  adopted  by  Cou- 
stantine  the  Great  after  his  miraculous  vision  in  312, 
although,  according  to  Gibbon,  he  did  not  exhibit  it  to 
the  army  till  323.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  known 
before,  and  the  banner  itself  was  simply  a  Christianized 
form  of  the  Roman  cavalry  standard.  Eusebius  (Life  of 
Const.,  i.  31)  describes  the  first  labarum  minutely  as  con- 
sisting of  a  long  gilded  spear,  crossed  at  the  top  by  a  bar 
from  which  hung  a  square  purple  cloth,  richly  jewelled. 
At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  spear  was  fixed  a  golden 
wreath  encircling  the  sacred  monogram,  formed  of  the  first 
two  letters  of  the  name  of  Christ.  In  later  banners  the 
monogram  was  sometimes  embroidered  on  the  cloth.  A 
special  guard  of  fifty  soldiers  was  appointed  to  protect  the 
sacred  standard.  The  derivation  of  the  word  labarum  is 
disputed ;  modern  scholarship  inclines  to  recognize  its 
etymon  in  the  Basque  labavva,  signifying  standard.  An 
illustration  of  a  labarum  is  given  under  the  heading  Fr.AU 
{vol.  ix.  p.  278,  fig.  5,  A). 

LABEO,  Marcus  Antistius  («'••.  50  b.c-18  a.d.), 
was  the  sou  of  Pacuvius  Antistius  Labeo,  a  jurist  of  minor 
note,  who  caused  himself  to  be  slain  after  the  defeat  of  his 
party  at  Philippi.  A  member  of  the  plebeiau  nobility,  and 
in  easy  circumstances,  the  younger  Labeo  entered  early 
upon  public  life,  and  soon  rose  to  the  pnetorship;  but  his 
undisguised  antipathy  to  the  new  regime,  and  the  somewhat 
brusque  mauner  in  which  in  the  senate  he  occasionally 
gave  expression  to  his  republican  sympathies — what  Taci- 
tus (Ann.  iii.  75)  calls  his  incorrupta  libertas — proved  an 
obstacle  to  his  advancement,  and  his  rival,  Ateius  Capito, 
who  had  unreservedly  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  ruling 
powers,  was  unfairly  promoted  by  Augustus  to  the  con- 
sulate, when,  in  ordinary  course,  the  appointment  should 
have  fallen  to  Labeo ;  the  result  was  that,  smarting  under 
the  wrong  that  was  done  him,  he  declined  to  accept  the 
office  when  it  was  offered  to  him  in  a  subsequent  year 
(Tac,  Ann.  iii.  75;  Pompon,  in  fr.  47,  Dig.X.  2).  From 
this  time  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  politics,  and  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  jurisprudence,  with  which  his  name  is 
much  more  prominently  connected.  His  training  in  the 
science  had  been  derived  principally  from  Trebatius  Testa, 
although  he  had  also  diligently  attended  the  public 
audiences  of  most  of  the  more  eminent  lawyers  of  the  later 
years  of  the  republic.  To  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
law  as  he  had  received  it  from  them  he  added  a  wide 
general  culture,  devoting  his  attention  specially  to 
dialectics,  philology  (grammatica),  and  antiquities,  as 
valuable  aids  in  the  exposition,  expansion,  and  application 
of  legal  doctrine  (Gell.,  xiii.  10).  Capito,  in  a  letter 
preserved  by  Gellius  (xiii.  12),  says  of  him  "nihil  haberet 
nisi  quod  justum  sanctumque  esse  in  Romanis  antiquitatibus 
legisset ;"  and  this  has  sometimes  been  thought  irreconcil- 
able with  the  statement  of  Pomponius  (fr.  47,  Dig.  i.  2) 
that  in  law  he  was  an  innovator.  But  the  observations  of 
Capito  refer  to  what  he  calls  Labeo's  absurd  craze  for 
freedom — his  horror  of  anything  out  of  the  old  current  of 
constitutional  practice  (which  had  led  him,  as  Capito 
relates,  into  the  ridiculous  extreme  of  indignantly  resenting, 
as  unauthorized,  the  courtesy  of  a  tribune  who  had  ordered 
an  officer  simply  to  summon  him  to  answer  to  a  complaint, 
instead  of  apprehending  him).  In  his  jurisprudential 
teaching  and  advising  there  was  none  of  this  dogged 
indisposition  to  deviate  from  the  paths  of  his  predecessors. 
It  was  the  characteristic  of  his  rival  Capito  to  stand  as 
much  as  possible  within  the  old  lines, — "  in  his,  qua;  ei 
tradita  fuerunt,  perseverabat "  (Pomp,  in  fr.  47,  Dig.  i.  2)  ; 
that  of  Labeo  was,  with  the  aid  of  his  dialectic,  philology, 
and  antiquities,  to  dissect  a  received  doctrine  so  us  to  reach 
its  innermost  ratio,  and  from  this  to  start  afresh,  and  givo 


the  doctrine  a  more  accurate  expression  and  a  variety  of 
new  developments.  His  success  in  this  new  method  is 
attested  by  the  position  he  took  among  his  contemporaries, 
and  the  reputation  iu  whicli  he  was  held  by  his  successors. 
Down  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  his  was  probably  the  name 
of  greatest  authority ;  and  the  fact  that  several  of  hia 
works  were  abridged  and  annotated  by  later  hands  testifies 
to  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held  by  practitioners. 
While  Capito  is  hardly  ever  referred  to,  the  dicta  of  Labeo 
are  of  constant  recurrence  in  the  writings  of  the  classical 
jurists,  such  as  Gains,  Ulpian,  and  Paul;  and  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  them  were  thought  worthy  of 
preservation  in  Justinian's  Digest.  Labeo  gets  the  credit 
of  being  the  founder  of  the  Proculiau  sect  or  school,  while 
Capito  is  spoken  of  as  tho  founder  of  the  rival  Sabiniau 
one  (Pomponius  in  fr.  47,  Dig.  L  2).  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  statement  is  quite  accurate.  Labeo  certainly 
taught  in  sumo  way  or  other  ;  for  it  is  recorded  of  him  that 
he  devoted  six  months  of  the  year  to  giving  professional 
advice  and  instructing  his  pupils  iu  Home,  while  the  other 
six  ho  spent  in  literary  work  at  his  country  seat.  But  the 
lecturing  stut  tones  of  which  Gellius  speaks  (xiii.  13)  had 
not  by  that  time  been  established,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  real  founders  of  the  two  scholse  were  Proculus  and 
Sabinus,  followers  respectively  of  the  methods  of  Labeo 
and  Capito.  Such  conjunctions  (in  reference  to  peculiar 
doctrines  of  tho  schools),  as  "  Proculus  ct  Pegasus," 
"Sabinus  ct  Cassius,"  are  very  frequent;  but  the  name  of 
Labeo  or  Capito  iu  conjunction  with  another  is  of  the 
rarest  occurrence.  There  is  not  a  single  case  in  the  texts 
in  which  the  latter  is  credited  with  the  introduction  of 
a  doctrine  of  the  Sabinians,  and  only  one  or  two  in  which 
Labeo  is  spoken  of  as  the  author  of  a  doctrine  of  the  other 
school. 

Labeo's  most  important  litrrmy  work  was  tlio  Libri  Postcriurum, 
so  called  because  published  only  after  his  death.  So  far  as-  cau  be 
judged,  they  contained  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  common  law* 
in  at  least  forty  books,  after  the  order  of  the  commentaries  of 
Q.  Mucius  Sea-vola.  They  sBem  to  have  been  epitomized  by 
Javolenus,  who  was  a  leader  of  the  Sabinian  school  ;  and  numerous 
excerpts  from  them,  some  from  the  original,  others  from  tho 
epitome,  are  preserved  in  Justinian's  Digest.  His  Libri  ad  Ediiltcm, 
frequently  referred  to  by  L'lpiau  and  Faul,  as  well  as  by  earlier 
writers,  embraced  a  commentary,  not  only  ou  the  edicts  of  the 
urban  and  peregrine  pra-tors,  but  also  ou  that  of  the  curulc  aaliles. 
His  Prubabiliinn  {inQavQiv)  Lib.  Vlll.,n  collection  of  definitions  and 
axiomatic  legal  propositions,  seem  to  have  been  one  of  his  most 
characteristic  productions  ;  they  were  abridged  and  annotated  by 
Paul,  and  occasionally  criticized  by  him  with  somo  severity. 
Amongst  tho  writings  of  Labeo  which  we  know  only  by  report  were 
Comnienturii  dc  jure  pontijicio,  Coinmcnturii  ad.  XII.  Tabtttas, 
Libri  Epistolanan,  and  Libri  Ixcs/iousorum.  See  Van  Eck,  "  l)e 
vita,  moribus,  et  studiia  M.  Ant.  Labeonis,"  Franckcr,  1692,  iu 
Oelrichs's  Tlus.  Nov.,  vol.  i. ;  Mascovius,  Ik  Scdis  Sabinianw. 
ct  Proculianor.,  1728;  Dirksen,  "  Ueber  die  Schulen  der  Kmi. 
Juristeil,"  in  his  Bcitragc  zur  Kuudcdcs  116m.  liechts,  1825;  Pernice, 
M.  Antistius  Labeo,— Das  Horn.  Privatrccht  inicrstcn  Jahrhlindirtc 
dcr  Kaiscrteil,  1st  and  2d  vols.,  1873  and  1878. 

LABEBIUS,  Etecimus  (105-43  B.C.),  a  Roman  knight 
and  a  prolific  writer  of  mimi,  or  farces,  was  born  about 
105  B.C.  Of  his  lifo  we  know  little  ;  but  from  the 
scattered  notices  of  him  in  the  old  writers  we  can  gather 
that  he  was  a  man  of  caustic  wit,  who  wrote  his  pieces  for 
his  own  pleasure,  and  enjoyed  some  consideration  among 
his  contemporaries.  In  45  n.c  Julius  Ca?sar,  promising 
him  500,000  sesterces,  ordered  him  to  appear  in  one  of 
his  own  mimi  in  a  public  contest  with  the  actor  Publius 
or  Publilius  Syrus.  Laberius  pronounced  a  dignified  pro- 
logue on  the  degradation  thus  thrust  on  his  sixty  years, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  acting  directed  several  sharp 
allusions  against  the  dictator.  Ctesar  awarded  the  victory 
to  Syrus,  but  restored  Laberius  to  his  equestrian  rank, 
which  ho  had  forfeited  by  appearing  as  a  mimus.  La- 
bsrius  died  at  Puteoli  iu  January  43  i).c.     lie  was  the 
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chibf  of  those  who  introduced  the  mimus  into  Latin 
literature  towards  the  close  of  the  republican  period.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning  and  culture,  but 
his  pieces  did  not  "escape  the  coarseness  inherent  to  the 
class  of  literature  to  which  they  belonged ;  and  Aulus 
Gellius  (xvi.  7,  1)  accuses  him  of  extravagance  in  the  coin- 
ing of  new  words.  The  titles  of  forty-four  of  his  inimi 
have  been  preserved ;  and  what  fragments  remain  have 
been  collected  by  Ribbeck  in  his  Comicorum  Lati'norum 
KeHquix,  1855,  2d  eJ.  1873. 

LABIENUS,  Titus,  Julius  Caesar's  propraetor  in  Gaul, 
first  attracted  his  leader's  favour  in  a  civil  capacity.  In 
C3  E.c.  he  appeared  at  Caesar's  instigation  as  the  prosecutor 
of  Rabirius  for  perduellio ;  and  in  the  same  year,  being 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  he  carried  a  plebiscitum  that  indirectly 
secured  for  Caesar  the  dignity  of  pontifex  maxiinus.  The 
military  talent  of  Labienus  was  respectable,  though  not 
brilliant ;  but  of  all  the  officers  trained  under  Caesar  in  his 
Gallic  campaigns  he  was  the  most  trusted.  His  chief 
exploits  in  Gaul  were  the  defeat  of  the  Treviri  under 
Indutiomarus  in  54  B.C.,  his  expedition  against  Lutctia 
(Paris)  in  52  B.C.,  and  his  victory  over  Camologenus  and 
the  .Edui  in  the  same  year.  In  50  B.C.  he  was  left  in 
command  of  Uallia  Cisalpina,  while  Caesar  returned  to  the 
north ;  but,  on  the  outbreak  next  year  of  the  civil  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Labienus  was  one  of  the  first 
So  desert  Cesar,  nis  motive  is  perhaps  to  be  looked  for, 
not  so  much  iu  a  deliberate  calculation  of  chances,  as  in  an 
overweening  sense  oTTTis  own  importance,  not  adequately 
recognized  by  Caesar.  He  was  rapturously  welcomed  on 
the  Pom pcian  side  ;  but  he  brought  no  great  strength  with 
him.  The  veterans  remained  true  to  Ca'sar,  and  even  the 
town  of  Cingulum,  on  which  Labienus  had  lavished  much 
of  his.  wealth,  opened  its  gates  to  the  future  dictator.  The 
ill  fortune  of  Labienus  under  Pompey  was  as  marked  as 
his  success  had  been  under  Caesar's  auspices.  From  the' 
defeat  at  Pharsalia  to  which  he  had  contributed  by  affecting 
to  despise  his  late  comrades,  he  fled  to  Africa.  There, 
indeed,  he  was  able  by  mere  force  of  numbers  to  inflict  a 
flight  check  upon  Cesar  at  Ruspina'in  45  is.c;  but  when 
the  defeat  at  Thapsua  ruined  the  I'ompeian  party  in  Africa, 
Labienus  withdrew  to  join  the  younger  Pompey  in  Spain. 
At  ifuuda,  on  March  17,  45  B.C.,  he  again  met  Caesar, 
and  in  the  ensuing  defeat  of  his  party  fell  sword  in  hand. 

S<c  the  authorities  referred  to  nnuVr  Cksai:  ;  and  llarou  C'nrra 
tie  V.iuv,  l&LKtlilioii  M  Lnhirnits  airtlrc  Lutice,  Paris,  1876. 

LABOUR  and  LABOUR  LAWS.     With  some  excep- 
tions in  .the  case  of  labour  imposed  as  a  punishment  for 
ciime  or  as  a  test  or  condition  of  aid  to  the  poor  under 
the  poor  laws,  the  labour  here  to  bo  spoken  of  is  labour  by 
freemen, — that  is  to  say,  labour  by  persons  having  the 
primary  right  to  choose  whether  they  will  labour  or  notj 
and.  to, choose  the  terms  cm   which  they  will  consent  to 
labour,    if    labom     be   their    choice.     Further,    although 
voluntary    labour    of    men    is    undertaken    from    various 
motives, — for  their    own  profit,   for   self-preservation,  for 
love,  from  public  or  private  duty  apart  from  the  prospect 
of    immediate   gain, — the'  labour   now   treated   of    relates 
especially  to  that  rendered  to  others  for  pecuniary  reward, 
for  money  or  money's  worth, — in  other  words,  for  trayes. 
This  class  of  persons  consists  of  all  those  who  serve  their 
employ  i-  by  hand  labour,  whether  rude  or  skilled,  in  any 
branch. of  productive  industry  or  manufacture,  including 
agriculture,  mining,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  the  processes 
which    skilled   artisans   elaborate  raw   material   to   its 
final  destination  and  use.       Purely  domestic  service   and 
the. service  of  shopmen  and  clerks,  as  well   as  the  work  of 
contractors  for  the  service  of  others,  who  do  not  work  with 
their  own  hands,  is  excluded  from  specific  notice  here. 
The  labourers  falling  within  the  class  thus  popularly  de- 


scribed comprise  upwards  of  a  moiety  of  the  present  adult 
male  population  of  the  British  Isles. 

Although  this  article  deals  with  free  labour,  the  present 
position  of  the  free  labourer  cannot  be  rightly  understood 
without  a  glance  at  past  history,  and  some  attention  to  the 
distinction  between  voluntary  and  forced  labour. 

In  every  age  and  country,  until  times  comparatively  • 
recent,  compulsory  personal  servitude  appears  to  have  been 
the  lot  of  a  large,  perhaps  the  greater,  portion  of  mankind.1 
The  slave  was  a  man  who  had  been  captured  in  war  or 
procured  by  purchase,  or  who  had  surrendered  himself  to 
the  dominion  of  another  as  the  alternative  of  starvation  or 
in  discharge  of  a  debt,  and  it  was  his  hands  that  tilled  the 
soil,  dug  the  mine,  wove  the  cloth,  and  built  the  walls  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  It  has  been  asserted  that  in  the 
early  state  of  Rome  the  proportion  of  slaves,  who  were 
valued  as  property,  was  more  considerable  than  that  of 
hired  servants,  who  could  be  computed  only  as  an  expense? 
It  was  thought  more  for  the  interest  of  the  merchant  or 
manufacturer  to  purchase  than  to  hire  his  workmen,  and  iu 
the  country  slaves  were  employed  as  the  cheapest  and  most 
laborious  instruments  of  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  inferred  from  our  scanty  materials  that,  as  the 
Roman  empire  extended,  the  agricultural  labourer  and  the 
citizen  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  in  Syria  and  Egypt, 
maintained  himself,  as  in  the  present  day,  by  his  own  labour 
and  that  of  his  household,  without  the  aid  of  any  slave ; 
but  this  is  probably  too  fa-vourable  a  picture.  In  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire,  Roman  captives  were  taken  home  by 
the  northern  conquerors.  The  useful  craftsmen— smiths, 
carpenters,  workmen  in  the  metals,  shoemakers,  tailors, 
dyers,  and  others — employed  their  skill  for  the  use  or 
profit  of  their  masters  ;  while  those  who  were  destitute  of 
art  but  capable  of  labour  were  condemned,  without  regard 
to  their  former  rank,  to  tend  the  cattle  and  cultivate  the 
lands  of  the  .victors.  This,  however,  was  only  turning  the 
tables  on  the  Romans,  for  capture  in  war  forms  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  supply  of  slaves  wherever  slavery 
exists. 

The  Germans,  in  their  primitive  settlements,  win 
accustomed  to  the  notion  of  slavery,  incurred,  not  only  by 
captivity,  but  by  crimes,  by  debt,  and  the  wager  of 
personal  liberty  in  gaming.  In  the  glimpses  we  get  of  the 
conditions  of  labour  elsewhere  the  same  essential  features 
are  discernible.  In  the  changes  of  time  and  of  geographical 
area  of  observation  the  harsher  word  slave  may  disappear ; 
yet  the  thing  not  only  survived  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  but  was  long  regarded  as  not  inconsistent  with 
it,  and  was  recognized  as  a  national  institution  in  civilized 
Europe.  Whether  under  the  name  of  slavery  or  of  serfdom, 
or  without  either  name,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  an 
absolute  right,  apart  from  contract,  to  earnings  and  to  the 
person  of  the  labourer  was  accepted,  if  not  openly  vin- 
dicated. In  looking  at  the  present  day  at  the  vestiges 
of  man's  former  and  most  permanent  handiwork,  it  is 
instructive  to  regard  them  with  an  eye  to  the  distinctions 
between  periods  of  forced  and  voluntary  labour.  The 
pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the  wall  of  China  are  monuments 
of  slave  labour ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  classic 
remains  at  Athens  and  Rome,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to 
the  labour  involved  in  the  quarrying  and  hewing  of  stone, 
and  the-  making  of  bricks  and  placing  them  in  position. 
As  regards  Britain,  our  knowledge  is  too  slight,  and  the 
conjectures  as  to  the  origin  and  objects  of  such  structures 
as  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  are  too  varied,  to  aliow  of 
positive  assertion;  but  it  seems,  legitimate  to  conclude 
that  the  labour  was  forced.      British  and  Roman  camps 

'  "The  simple  wish  to  use  the  bodily  powers  of  another  person  a«  a 
means  of  ministering  to  one's  own  ease  or  pleasure  ia  doubtless  the 
foundation  of  slavery,  and  as  old  as  human  nature."  (Maine). 
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and  earthworks  for  military  purposes  probably  exhibit 
the  result  of  organized  military  labour  combined  with  the 
forced  labour  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  In  this 
aspect  the  fortresses  and  defences  destined  for  use  conse- 
quent on  the  campaigns  of  a  Caesar  or  a  Napoleon,  of  an 
Alexander  or  a  Clive,  do  not  materially  differ.  The 
remains  still  to  be  seen  of  Agricola's  works  on  the  line 
between  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  as  well  as  of  the 
Roman  walls  and  roads  throughout  England,  and  the  later 
but  rudej  gigantic  earth  work  of  the  Mercian  king  between 
England  and  Wales,  may  be  regarded  as  fruits  of  slave 
labour.  The  stupendous  aqueducts  of  Roman  brickwork 
in  various  parts  of  southern  Europe  are  naturally  compared 
with  the  viaducts  of  the  present  age.  The  comparison  may 
well  extend  to  the  accompanying  conditions  of  labour. 

Fassing  over  the  general  effect  of  serfdom  throughout 
northern  Europe,  and  of  the  gradual  manumission  of 
toilers,  as  only  a  minute  part  of  a  very  large  subject,  and 
directing  our  attention  to  the  conditions  of  ordinary  daily 
labour  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  the  British 
islands,  we  find  it  necessary  to  classify  labour  iu  relation 
to  its  particular  application. 

At  the  present  day  the  most  obvious  natural  distinction 
to  be  observed  in  this  connexion  is  that  between  the 
labour  of  the  husbandman  on  the  one  hand  and  the  labour 
of  the  mechanic  and  artisan  on  the  other,  a  distinction  to 
some  extent  parallel  with  a  division  into  rural  and  urban 
labour.  In  an  attempted  division  of  labour  in  this  country 
recorded  in  writing,  which,  although  not  in  its  present 
form  earlier  than  the  15th  century,  and  distorted  by  a 
fanciful  notion  of  adapting  everything  to  triads,  probably 
gives  us  a  knowledge  of  a  very  primitive  people,  the 
following  divisions  of  labour  are  found: — (1)  domestic  art, 
with  its  three  primary  branches — husbandry  or  cultivation 
of  land,  pastoral  cares,  and  weaving  ;  and  (2)  mechanical 
arts — smith  craft,  carpentry,  and  Btone-masonrv  (Ancient 
[Zav>s,  di-c,  of  Wales,  1841). 

The  social  status  of  these  various  labourers  is  a  very 
difficult  question.  It  seems  clear  that  the  heads  of 
departments  of  labour,  although  working  for  the  lord 
or  chief,  were  freemen.  The  authority  just  cited 
expressly  says  that  smiths,  stone-masons,  and  carpenters 
had  equal  privileges,  and  every  one  following  those  trades 
was  entitled,  besides  his  maintenance  and  firing,  to  a 
fixed  measure  of  land  for  cultivation,  independently  of 
what  he  might  have  by  birthright.  It  is  clear  that 
there  must  have  been  subdivisions,  as  in  the  present  day, 
between  craftsmen  and  labourers  engaged  in  the  same 
trade,  as  between  a  mason  and  hid  labourer,  between  a 
ploughman  and  the  driver  of  the  team,  and  between  the 
shepherd  responsible  for  the  flock  and  the  cowherd  who 
merely  drove  cattle  to  and  from  the  pasture ;  a  freeman 
might  perform  one  branch  of  duty  and  an  absolute  slave 
or  serf  another  on  the  same  land,  and  for  the  same  chief 
or  head.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  slavery  in  the  strictest 
sense  was  an  institution  among  the  Saxons  in  England,  and 
that  in  the  earliest  English  laws  such  slaves  are  found,  but 
the  true  slave  class  was  a  small  one,  and  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  the  labour  of  an  ordinary  serf  was 
practically  more  severe,  or  the  remuneration  in  one  form 
or  another  much  less,  than  that  of  an  agricultural  labaurer 
in  some  parts  of  England  at  this  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  fully  qualified  freeman  might  be  a  simple  husbandman. 

Of  the  main  conditions  of  labour  at  an  early  period  in 
English  towns  we  have  no  details.  With  the  gradual 
development  of  urban  populations  around  the  castle  of  the 
lord,  it  is  improbable  that  in  any  great  number  of  cases 
the  inhabitants  lung  continued  in  the  condition  of  personal 
serfage.  The  city  populations  of  this  island  had  not  the 
babit  and  use  of  slavery.     Serfs  and  oppressed  labourers 


from  adjacent  estates  may  have  been  glad  to  take  refug» 
from  taskmasters  more  than  ordinarily  severe,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  freemen  gradually  united  with  them  under 
the  lord's  protection,  that  strangers  engaged  in  trade 
sojourned  among  them,  and  that  a  race  of  artisans 
gradually  grew  up  in  which  original  class  feelings  were 
greatly  modified.  From  these  and  other  causes  the 
distinctions  between  agricultural  labourers  and  mechanics 
and  artisans  grew  and  became  permanent. 

Proceeding  to  notice  the  legislation  of  England  on  the 
subject  of  labour,  we  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  Magna  Charta  were  not  in  the  interests  of  labour. 
The  stipulations  against  the  forced  building  of  new  bridges 
and  embankments,  and  for  removing  all  weirs  in  rivers, 
were  not  by  way  of  protest  against  involuntary  labour,  but 
in  relief  of  a  higher  class.  Direct  legislation  on  labour  dates 
as  far  back  as  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  when  the  first  Statute  of  Labourers  was  passed. 
The  population  had  been  much  reduced  by  pestilence, 
and  the  demand  for  labour  naturally  led  working  classes 
to  insist  on  higher  wages,  and  there  were  "some  rather 
willing  to  beg  in  idleness  than  by  labour  to  get  their 
living."  The  statute  reciting  these  facts,  and  the  "lusts 
especially  of  ploughmen  and  such  labourers,  "  enacted  that 
"  every  man  and  woman  of  our  realm  of  England,  of  what 
condition  he  be,  free  or  bond,  able  in  body,  and  within  the 
age  of  threescore  years,  not  living  in  merchandise,  nor 
exercising  any  craft,  not  having  of  his  own  whereof  to 
live,  nor  land  about  whose  tillage  he  might  employ  himself, 
nor  serving  any  other,"  should  be  bound  to  serve  if  he  is 
in  convenient  service,  his  estate  considered,  at  the  wages 
accustomed  to  be  given  in  the  twentieth  year  of  that  reign, 
or  five  or  six  years  before.  If  he  refused,  he  was  to  be  com- 
mitted to  jail  till  he  found  surety  to  enter  into  the  service. 
No  persons  were  to  pay  more  than  the  old  wages,  upon 
pain  of  forfeiting  double  what  they  paid.  If  the  lords  of 
the  towns  or  manors  presumed  to  infringe  the  law,  they 
were  to  be  sued  for  treble  the  sum  paid  or  promised  by 
them  or  their  servants.  Artincers  and  workmen  were  put 
under  the  same  restrictions,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment  for 
taking  more.  This  statute  is  remarkable  as  the  first  in 
which  any  notice  occurs  of  the  free  labourer  for  hire,  for 
the  necessity  of  a  statute  to  force  him  to  work  at  fixed 
wages  recognizes  his  otherwise  free  state. 

A  statute  passed  two  years  later  (25  Edward  III.), 
reciting  that  the  earlier  ordinance  was  disobeyed,  contained 
minute  regulations  as  to  wages.  If  labourers  or  artificers 
left  their  work  and  went  into  another  county,  process 
was  to  be  issued  to  the  sheriff  to  arrest  and  bring  them 
back.  In  1360  (34  Edward  III.)  the  former  Statute  of 
Labourers  was  confirmed,  except  that  labourers  were  not 
to  be  punished  by  fine  and  ransom.  Instead  thereof,  the 
lords  of  towns  (seigneurs  des  villa)  might  take  and  im- 
prison them  for  fifteen  days  if  they  would  not  do  as 
required  by  law,  and  then  send  them  to  the  next  jail, 
"  there  to  abide  without  bail  till  they  will  do  so  according 
to  the  statute."  The  statute  enacted  that  "  all  alliances 
and  covins  of  masons  and  carpenters,  and  congregations, 
chapters,  ordinances,  and  oaths  betwixt  them  made,  or  to 
be  made,  shall  from  henceforth  be  void  and  wholly  annulled, 
so  that  every  mason  and  carpenter,  of  what  condition 
soever  he  be,  shall  be  compelled  by  his  master  to  whom 
he  serveth  to  do  every  work  that  to  him  pertaineth  to  do, 
either  of  free  stone  or  of  rough  stone,  and  also  every 
carpenter  in  his  degree.  But  it  shall  be  lawful  to  every 
lord  or  other  to  bargain  and  covenant  for  their  works  in 
gross  with  such  labourers  and  artificers  when  it  pleaseth 
them,  so  that  they  perform  such  works  well  and  lawfully, 
according  to  the  bargain  and  covenant  with  them  thereof 
made.''    A  workman  absenting  himself  from  his  service. 
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and  going  to  another  town  or  county,  was  to  be  proceeded 
against  under  tbe  previous  statute,  to  outlawry,  to  be 
followed  by  imprisonment  till  he  did  as  required  by  law, 
and  made  satisfaction  to  the  party;  nevertheless  he  was  to 
be  burnt  in  the  forehead  with  the  letter  F,  "in  token  of 
the  falsity,''  if  the  party  aggrieved  so  required,  and  if  the 
justices  should  so  advise.  Eight  years  later,  in  the  same 
reign  (13G;>,  42  Edward  III.;,  the  statute  and  ordinance  con- 
cernin"  labourers  was  confirmed,  and  commissions  directed 
to  justices  to  hear  and  determine  matters  concerning  it. 

Indubitable  records  still  exist,  proving  that  before  the 
passing  of  those  statutes,  and  down  to  the  15th  century, 
workmen  of  \arious  descriptions  were  pressed  by  writs 
addressed  to  sheriffs  to  work  for  their  king  at  wages, 
re"ardless  of  their  will  as  to  the  terms  and  place  of 
work.  Diggers  and  hewers  of  stone,  masons,  and  car- 
penters, as  well  as  ordinary  labourers,  were  so  impressed, 
and  by  services  thus  obtained  the  buildings  at  Windsor 
for  the  Knights  of  the  Hound  Table,  on  the  institution 
of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  were  erected.  In  this  case 
the  sheriffs  were  commanded  to  take  security  from  the 
workmen  not  to  depart  from  Windsor  without  the  per- 
mission of  William  of  Wykeham,  the  king's  surveyor. 
Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  many  workmen,  so 
impressed,  secretly  left,  in  order  to  work  for  other  persons 
at  higher  wages,  and  writs  were  directed  to  the  sheriffs 
of  London,  commanding  them  to  make  proclamation  pro- 
hibiting any  person  from  employing  or  retaining  any  of 
the  workmen  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  their  goods,  and,  as 
regards  the  workmen,  commanding  their  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment.1 

An  Act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  (13SS, 
12  Kichard  II.)  by  which  no  servant  or  labourer,  whether 
man  or  woman,  could  depart  out  of  the  hundred  to  serve 
elsewhere,  unless  bearing  a  letter  patent  under  the  king's 
seal,  expressing  the  cause  of  goiug  and  the  time  of  return. 
Wages  were  fixed  in  a  way  that  shows  the  classification 
of  agricultural  labour.  The  "  bailiff  for  husbandry  "  stands 
first.  The  "  master  hine,"  the  carter,  and  the  shepherd 
are  on  an  equality ;  the  ploughman  Sallows ;  after  him 
the  oxherd  and  cowherd,  then  the  swineherd,  the  dairy- 
maid and  other  women  receiving  equal  wages,  and  every 
other  labourer  and  servant  according  to  his  degree ;  no  ser- 
vant of  artificers  is  to  take  more  than  the  ..servants  and 
labourers  above  named  after  their  estate.-  The  givers 
and  takers  forfeited  the  excess,  or  double  or  treble  if  at- 
tainted before ;  "  and,  if  the  taker  so  attainted  have 
nothing  whereof  to  pay  the  said  excess,  he  shall  have 
forty  days  imprisonment"  This  was  followed  by  a  re- 
markable clause :  "  also  it  is  ordained  and  assented  that 
he  or  she  which  useth  to  labour  at  the  plough  and  cart, 
or  other  laboor  or  service  of  husbandry,  till  they  be  of 
the  age  of  tweive  years,  shall  from  thenceforth  abide  at 
the  said  labour,  without  being  put  to  any  trade  or  handi- 
craft ;  and,  if  any  covenant  or  bond  of  apprenticeship  be 
from  henceforth  made  to  the  contrary,  the  same  shall  be 
holden  for  none."  By  a  statute  of  the  following  year  (13 
Richard  II.),  the  justices  were  to  settle  and  proclaim  be- 
tween Easter  and  Michaelmas  what  should  be  the  wages 
of  day  labourers. 

1  These  proceedings  were  no  doubt  founded  on  notions  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  of  which  the  impressment  of  seamen  affords  a  raoro  recent 
illustration.  This  forcing  men  to  work  for  the  king  at  low  wages  may 
be  contrasted  with  proceedings  within  the  present  reign.  Workmen 
employed  in  building  theQneen's  Palace  at  Westminster  (the  Houses  nf 
Parliament)  struck  for  wages  in  the  winter  of  1841,  and,  having  nothing 
to  do,  availed  themselves  of  vacant  seats  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
where  her  Majesty  was  constructively  present.  Here  they  were  .seen 
from  day  to  day  enjoying  the  comfortable  temperature,  undisturbed  by 
t  of  v.uts  or  other  compulsory  process  to  force -them  to  return 
to  their  work. 


Early  in  the  15th  century  we  have  a  glimpse  of 
something  beyond  this  continued  legislation  interfering 
with  freedom  of  labour,  in  a  reservation  in  favour  of 
children  being  sent  to  school.  An  Act  of  7  Henry  IV., 
putting  a  property  qualification  on  apprenticeship  and 
requiring  children  to  be  put  to  such  labour  as  their 
fathers  or  mothers  are  of,  or  as  their  estates  require,  on 
penalty  of  one  year's  imprisonment,  fine,  and  ransom,  and 
of  one  hundred  shillings  for  receiving  such  apprentices,  has 
this  sentence  :  "  But  any  person  may  send  their  children 
to  school  to  learn  literature."  Labourers  and  artificers 
are  to  be  sworn  to  observe  the  statutes  in  force  or  be  put 
in  the  stocks,  and  a  penalty  is  imposed  on  towns  neglect- 
ing to  have  stocks.  In  1414,  by  a  statute  (2  Henry  V.) 
reciting  that  the  servants  and  labourers  of  the  shires  of 
the  realm  flee  from  county  to  county  because  they  would 
not  conform  to  the  law,  and  because  the  law  was  not  put 
in  force  in  every  county,  the  former  Acts  were  confirmed 
and  directed  to  be  put  in  force  and  proclaimed  by  the 
sheriff.  Justices  of  the  peace  were  empowered  to  send 
writs  to  the  sheriffs  for  fugitive  labourers  in  like  manner 
as  the  justices  have  power  to  send  to  every  sheriff  for  the 
felons  or  thieves  before  they  are  indicted,  and  to  examine 
all  kinds  of  labourers,  servants,  and  their  masters  as  well 
as  artificers,  and  to  punish  them  upon  confession  in 
accordance  with  the  statutes. 

Early  in  the  following  reign  (2  henry  VI.,  1423) 
further  power  was  given  to  justices  to  compel  by  process 
an  appearance  before  them  of  masters  as  well  as  servants 
for  examination  as  to  the  execution  of  the  statute  of  Henry 
V.,  and  to  give  offenders  a  mouth's  imprisonment  Four 
years  later  (1427)  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the 
statutes  of  Richard  II.  were  faulty, — that  of  12  Richard  II. 
because  it  was  too  hard  upon  the  masters,  that  of  13 
Richard  II.  because  no  penalty  was  attached  to  its 
breach;  and,  besides  remedying  the  defects,  it  was  enacted 
(6  Henry  VI.  c.  3)  that  justices  should  fix  and  make 
proclamation  of  wages.  Two  years  earlier  (1425)  legis- 
lation had  been  directed  against  meetings  of  masons.  The 
statute  3  Henry  VI.  c.  1  recites  that,  "  by  the  annual  con- 
gregations and  confederacies  made  by  masons  in  their 
general  chapters  assembled,  the  good  courses  and  effect 
of  the  Statutes  of  Labourers  are  publicly  violated  and 
broken,  in  subversion  of  the  law,  and  grievous  damage 
of  all  the  commonalty " ;  and  such  chapters  and  con 
gregations  were  forbidden.  It  was  made  felony  to 
cause  them  to  be  assembled  and  held,  and  masons 
attending  them  were  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  and 
fine.  In  1444  (23  Henry  VI.)  a  scale  of  wages  in 
agriculture  and  trade  was  fixed  (including  freemasons  and 
"  rough  "  masons,  master  carpenters  and  mesne  carpenters, 
and  master  tilers  and  slaters),  aud  a  servant  in  husbandry 
was  required  before  departing  to  give  half  a  year's  warning 
or  else  to  serve  his  master  the  year  following.  Persons 
refusing  to  serve  or  labour  were  to  be  committed  to  jail, 
there  to  remain  until  they  found  sufficient  surety  to  serve, 
and  masters  were  entitled  to  a  fixed  fine  on  such. 

A  statute  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century  (1405, 
11  Henry  VII.)  referring  to  previous  statutes,  especially 
to  the  23  Henry  VI.,  and  complaining  of  their  inadequacy 
or  imperfect  execution,  proceeds  to  fix  the  wages  of 
artificers  and  labourers  with  great  minuteness.  This 
Act  contained  a  remarkable  clause  against  unlawful  con- 
spiracy by  workmen  engaged  in  building ;  if  such  artificers 
or  labourers  "  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  assembly 
to  assault,  harm,  or  hurt  any  person  assigned  to  control 
and  oversee  them  in  their  working,  that  he  or  they  so 
offendiug  have  imprisonment  for  a  year  without  letting  to 
bail  or  mainprise,  and  tether  to  make  fine  at  the  kind's 
will."     It  is  not  surprising  that  even  with  so  very  limited 
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knowledge  of  principles  a  short  time  sufficed  to  show  how 
ineffectual  minute  legislation  was  to  control  wages.  The 
statute  was  repealed  in  the  following  year,  "  for  divers  and 
many  reasonable  considerations  and  causes,  the  king's 
highness  moving,  and  for  the  common  wealth  of  the  poor 
artificers,  as  freemasons,  carpenters,  and  other  persons 
necessary  and  convenient  for  the  reparations  and  buildings, 
and  other  labourers  and  sen-ants  of  husbandry."  But 
what  is  surprising  is  that  (although  the  first  legislation  of 
the  16th  century  was  in  favourof  masters')  we  find  in  1514 
a  statute  regulating  wages  and  hours  of  work  and  even  the 
summer  day  sleep  of  artificers  and  labourers,  and  in  fact  a 
re-enactment  of  the  law  of  1495. 2  The  London  workmen 
could  not  endure  this  restriction  as  to  wages,  and  in  the 
following  year  were  allowed  to  take  the  previous  rate  when 
working  within  the  city  or  its  liberties ;  the  king's  works 
were,  however,  excepted. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  provisions 
made  against  vagrancy  in  the  16th  century,  these  being 
closely  connected  with  compulsory  labour.  The  great 
social  revolution  caused  by  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries, and  by  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  the  support 
which  those  institutions  afforded  to  tha  indigent,  and 
too  often  to  the  idle,  had  led  to  the  dispersion  over  the 
face  of  the  country  of  a  multitude  of  beggars,  many  of 
whom  were  able  to  work  but  preferred  idleness,  often  add- 
ing theft  and  robbery  to  mendicancy.  Under  these  circum- 
stances harsh  and  cruel  statutes  were  passed  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Elizabeth. 

In  1530  (22  Henry  VIII.)  any  person,  being  whole  and 
mighty  in  body  and  able  to  labour,  found  begging  or  being 
vagrant,  and  giving  no-  satisfactory  account  how  he  lawfully 
obtained  his  living,  might  be  arrested  by  a  constable,  and 
a  justice  might,  in  his  discretion,  cause  every  such  idle 
person  to  be  taken  to  the  nearest  town  and  there  tied  to 
tlfe  end  of  a  cart  naked,  and  to  be  beaten  with  whips 
throughout  the  town  "  till  his  body  be  bloody  by  reason  of 
such  whipping."  He  was  then  required  to  take  an  oath  to 
return  to  his  home  "  and  put  himself  to  labour  as  a  true 
man  ought  to  do."  The  whipping  was  to  be  repeated  as 
often  as  he  made  default;  but  five  years  later  the  punish- 
ment for  "  rufflers,  sturdy  vagabonds,  and  valiant  beggars  " 
persisting  in  not  working  after  a  whipping  was  increased 
to  having  the  upper  part  of  the  gristle  of  his  right  ear 
clean  cut  off.  If  still  persistent  he  was  to  be  tried,  and 
executed  as  a  felon. 

On  tho  accession  of  Edward  VI.  a  law  was  passed  by 
which  a  serving  man  wanting  a  master,  or  loitering  or 
wandering,  and  not  applying  himself  to'  honest  labour, 
might  on  conviction  be  marked  with  the  letter  V,  and 
adjudged  to  be  the  slave  for  two  years  of  the  person 
buying  him,  giving  him  only  bread  and  water  or  small 
drink,  and  such  refuse  of  meat  as  the  master  should 
think  fit,  and  causing  him  to  work  by  beating,  chaining, 
or  otherwise.  If  he  ran  away  he  might  not  oniy  be 
punished  by  his  master  in  the  same  way,  but  the  justices, 
on  conviction,  were  to  have  him  marked  on  the  fore- 
head or  ball  of  the  cheek  with  an  hot  iron  with  the 
letter  S,  and  adjudge  him  to  be  the  master's  slave  for  life. 
If  he  again  ran  away  the  offence  became  felony,  and  he 
was  to  suffer  the  pains  of  death  "as  other  felons  ought 
to  do."  Any  child  of  a  vagabond,  above  the  age  of  five 
and  under  fourteen,  might  be  adjudged  the  servant 
or  apprentice  of  any  person  willing  to  take  it  itrftil  the  age  of 
twenty-four  if  a  male  ami  twenty  if  a   female;  if  it  ran 
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away  slavery  followed  for  life.  The  master  might  put  i 
ring  of  iron  about  the  neck,  arm,  or  leg  of  his  slave  to 
prevent  his  running  away,  with  a  penalty  on  any  person 
helping  him  to  take  it  off,  and  if  the  slave  resisted  correc- 
tion he  was  to  be  executed  as  a  felon.  The  slave  might 
be  sold  or  devised  by  will  as  other  goods  and  chattels. 
This  statute  was  repealed  three  years  after,  but  it  remains 
ou  the  rolls  of  parliament,  and  nothing  can  obliterate  the 
fact  and  the  consequent  disgrace  attaching  for  all  time  to 
the  parliament  that  could  pass  such  a  law,  and  to  the 
country  that  could  endure  it  for  a  day.  This  reintr'oduc- 
tion  of  slavery  in  England  by  name,  and  in  its  worst  form, 
is  memorable,  and  serves  to  mark  the  alteration  of  opinion 
aud  feeling  that  has  since  taken  place,  much  more  than 
any  contrast  between  freedom  of  labour  and  wages  in  the 
sense  of  the  political  economist. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  .(5  Elizabeth,  1562) 
the  statute  commonly  called  "  the  Statute  of  Labourers" 
repealed  all  former  statutes  relating  to  labourers  in 
husbandry  and  artificers  or  labourers  engaged  in  particular 
trades,  and  consolidated  and  amended  many  former  pro- 
visions. Its  chief  object  was  to  provide  a  new  rate  of 
n-ages,  and,  in  addition,  to  regulate  in  many  respects  the 
terms  of  employment  as  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed.  This  Act  admits  that  the  wages  laid  down  by 
former  statutes  are  in  divers  places  too  small  in  view  of 
the  general  rise  of  prices,  but  approves  of  the  principle 
and  aims  of  previous  legislation,  the  substance  of  which 
it  seeks  to  digest  into  a  single  statute.  The  statute  draws 
a  main  distinction  between  artificers  and  labourers  in 
husbandry.  The  former  may  not  be  hired  for  a  less 
term  than  a  year,  and  any  unemployed  person  brought 
up  in  a  craft  or  who  had  practised  it  for  more  than  three 
years  was  bound,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  to  accept 
service  if  required  "  by  any  person  using  the  art  or 
mystery  wherein  he  has  been  exercised,"  unless  he  had  a 
farm  in  tillage,  an  estate  worth  40  shillings  a  year,  or 
goods  to  the  yearly  value  of  ,£10.  Similar  provision 
was  made  in  respect  of  service  in  husbandry.  Every 
person  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixty  was  iu  like 
manner  bound  to  serve  in  husbandry  unless  possessed  of 
property  of  specified  amount,  or  employed  as  a  fisherman 
or  mariner,  or  in  mining,  or  in  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences 
previously  mentioned,  or  unless  born  a  gentleman,  or  unless 
a  member  of  a  university  or  school.  Minute  regulations 
were  made  with  reference  to  the  rights  and  obligations 
both  of  master  and  servant.  No  person  retained  in  hus- 
bandry or  trade  was  to  go  out  of  the  county  or  shire  where 
he  last  served,  to  serve  in  any  other,  without  a  testimonial. 
No  person  leaving  his  service  could  be  taken  into  another 
without  showing  such  testimonial  to  the  authorities  of  the 
place  in  which  he  was  about  to  serve.  If  he  broke  this 
regulation  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  till  he  could  procure  a 
testimonial,  and  unless  he  did  so  within  twenty-one  days 
he  was  to  be  whipped.  Every  person  retaining  a  servant 
without  the  latter  showing  such  testimonial  forfeited  £5. 
Besides  empowering  justices  in  session  to  make  a  rate  of 
wages,  the  statute  fixed  with  great  minuteness  the  hours  of 
labour.  In  the  time  of  harvest,  justices  or  constables  or 
other  head  officers  might  require  artificers  and  persons 
meet  for  labour  to  serve  by  the  day  in  mowing,  reaping, 
shearing,  getting,  or  turning  of  corn,  grain,  or  hay,  accord- 
ing to  the  skill  and  quality  of  the  person,  and  upon  refusal 
might  put  him  in  the  stocks  for  two  days  and  a  night. 

Even  single  women  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  forty 
might  be  compelled  to  serve  in  Bnch  employment  as 
the  justices  might  direct,   under  pain   of   imprisonment 

\><iiul  .I  provision  was  made  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  for  justices  yearly  fixing  the  rate  of  wages. 

It  will  be  seen  by  tho  preceding  summary  how  great 
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were  the  restraints  still  placed  by  the  legislature  on  the 
free  action  of  labour.  After  this  mass  of  unwholesome 
legislation  it  is  instructive  to  notice  the  state  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  in  England  in  the  16th  century,  as  recorded  by 
Harrison.  After  dividing  English  people  into  four  sorts — 
gentlemen,  citizens  or  burgesses,  yeomen,  and  artificers 
and  labourers— and  describing  the  first  three  classes,  he 
says  : — 

"  The  fourth  and  last  sort  of  people  in  England  are  day  labourers, 
poor  husbandmen,  and  some  retailors  (which  have  no  lieo  land), 
copyholder*,  and  all  artificers,  as  tailors,  shoemakers,  carpenters, 
bnekmakers,  masons,  tec.  As  for  slaves  and  bondmen,  we  have 
none;  nay,  such  is  the  privilege  of  our  country,  by  the  especial  grace 
•f  God  iial  bounty  of  our  princes,  that,  if  any  come  hither  from 
other  realms,  so  soon  as  they  set  foot  on  land  they  become  so  free 
•f  condition  as  their  masters.  .  .  .  This  fourth  and  last  sort 
of  pcoplo  have  neither  voice  nor  authority  in  tho  common 
wealth,  but  are^to  be  ruled,  and  not  to  rule  others;  yet  they 
are  not  altogether  neglected,  for  in  cities  and  corporate  towns, 
for  default  of  yeomen,  they  are  fain  to  make  up  their  inquests 
of  such  manner  of  people,  and  in  villages  they  are  com- 
monly made  churchwardens,  sideruen,  ale  coulters,  now  and  then 
constables,  and  many  times  enjoy  the  name  of  hcadboroughs.  Unto 
this  sort  also  may  our  great  swarms  of  idle  serving-men  be  referred, 
of  whom  there  runnoth  a  proverb,  Young  serving-men,  old  beggars, 
because  service  is  none  heritage.  .  .  .  This,  furthermore,  among 
other  things  I  have  to  say  of  our  husbandmen  and  artificers,  that  they 
were  never  so  excellent  in  their  trades  as  at  this  present.  But,  as 
tho  workmanship  of  the  latter  sort  was  never  more  fine  and  curious 
to  the  eye,  so  was  it  never  less  strong  and  substantial  for  continu- 
ance and  benefit  of  the  buyers.  Neither  is  thvre  anything*  that 
hurteth  fhe  common  sort  of  our  artificers  laoi-o  than  haste,  and  a 
barbarous  or  slavish  desire  to  turu  the  penny,  and  by  ridding  their 
woik  to  make  speedy  utterance  of  their  wares;  which  enforccth 
them  to  bungle  up  and  despatch  many  things  they  care  not  how  so 
they  be  out  of  their  hands,  whereby  the  buyer  is  often  sote 
defrauded,  and  findcth  to  his  cost  that  haste  ranketh  waste,  accord- 
ing to  the  proverb.  Oh,  how  many  traders  and  handicrafts  are 
now  in  England  whereof  the  commonwealth  hath  no  need  1  How 
many  needful  commodities  have  wo  which  are  perfected  with  great 
cost,  &c,  and  yet  may  with  far  more  ease  and  less  cost  be  provided 
from  other  countries  if  we  could  use  the  means !  I  will  not  speak  of 
iron,  glass,  and  such  like,  which  spoil  much  wood,  and  yet  arc 
brought  from  other  countries  better  cheap  than  we  can  make  theiu 
here  at  home.     I  could  exemplify  also  in  many  others  ." 

Notwithstanding  compulsory  legislation,  and  the  forcing 
of  labour  for  the  sovereign  already  noticed,  it  is  evident  that 
tho  condition  of  the  labourer,  even  when  employed  on  royal 
property,  was  undergoing  amelioration.  In  a  remarkable 
but  apparently  unpublished  letter  of  Humphrey  Mitchell, 
surveyor  of  the  queen's  works  at  Windsor  (and  for  some 
time  member  of  parliament  .for  that  borough),  to  Lord 
Burghley,  wjitten  in  1575,  he  says — "At  my  first  entry 
into  this  charge  I  could  scarce  get  workmen  by  commission  ; 
since,  with  monthly  '  payes,'  impressing  through  the  mayor 
those  contumacious  in  work,  rewarding  the  diligent,  and 
thrusting  out  the  evil  where  I  perceive  them  loitering,  I 
have  brought  them  into  such  an  obedience  and  a  desire  to 
work  here  that  where  I  have  one  I  can  have  twenty  to 
serve  her  Majesty ;  and  when  -at  the  first  entry  into  the 
works,  they  had  their  breakfast  at  eight  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning,  and  drinking  at  three  iu  the  afternoon,  I  have 
taken  tint  idle  custom  from  them,  and  have  only  allowed 
them  two  hours  at  noon,  and,  as  necessity  serveth,  some- 
times but  one,  with  their  contentation  ;  and  for  that  also 
I  would  have  them  they  must  know  their  duty,  I  bring 
them  to  tho  lecture  at  the  college  [Windsor]  twice  every 
week,  losing  no  hour's  work  thereby,  for  those  days  they 
rest  at  twelve.  I  suffer  not  a  swearer  nor  filthy  talker  in 
the  works  to  my  knowledge,  by  all  which  means  I  think 
her  Majesty  hath  her  work  done  as  diligently  as  any  other 
private  man  hath." 

Light  is  thrown  on  the  arrangement  of  hours  by  a  clause 
iu  the  above-mentioned  Statute  of  Labourers  of  the  fifth 
year  of  the  Queen's  reign.     It  enacted  that — 

"  All  artificers  and  labourers  being  hired  for  wages  by  the  day  or 
•fti-ek  shall,  betwixt  the  midst  of  the'niouths  of  March  und  Sentem- 


ber,  bo  and  continue  at  their  work  at  or  before  five  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning,  and  continue  at  work  and  not  depart  until  betwixt  s< 
and  eight  o'clock  at  night  (except  it  be  in  the  time  of  breakfast, 
dinner,  or  drinking),  the  which  time  at  the  most  shall  not  exceed 
above  two  hours  and  a  halt  in  a  day,  that  is  to  say,  at  every  drink- 
ing one  half  hour,  for  his  dinner  one  hour,  and  for  his  sleep 
when  he  is  allowed  to  sleep,  the  which  is  from  the  midst  of  Mav 
to  the  midst  of  August,  half  an  hour  at  the  most,  and  at  every 
breakfast  one  half  hour ;  and  all  the  said  artificers  and  labourers 
betwixt  the  midst  of  September  and  the  midst  of  March  shall 
be  and  continue  at  their  work  from  the  spring  of  the  day  in  the 
morning  until  the  night  of  the  same  day,  except  it  bo  iu  tune 
afore  appointed  lor  breakfast  and  dinner,  upon  pain  to  lusoaud  for- 
feit one  penny  for  every  hour's  abseuce,  to  be  deducted  and  tic- 
faulkcd  out  of  his  wages  that  shall  so  ollend." 

In  the  first  parliament  after  the  accession  of  James  an 
attempt  made  towards  the  close  of  the  previous  reign  to 
enforce  the  rating  of  wages  and  the  payment  of  the  rated 
amounts  was  renewed.  The  Act  recites,  in  the  same  terms 
as  were  used  only  two  years  before,  that  the  Act  of  1562 
"  hath  not,  according  to  the  true  meaning  thereof,  been 
duly  put  in  execution,"  and,  in  order  to  remove  a  doubt  as 
to  the  application  of  the  principle  of  assessing  wages, 
expressly  extends  it  "  to  rate  wages  of  any  labourers) 
weavers,  spinsters,  or  workmen  whatsoever,  either  working 
by  the  day,  week,  month,  year,  or  taking  any  work  at  any 
person  or  persons'  hand  whatsoever,  to  be  done  in  great 
or  otherwise."  The  giving  or  receiving  more  or  less  than 
the  proclaimed  price  was  expressly  declared  to  be  an 
offence. 

In  Scotland  we  find  complaints  in  the  16th  century  by 
masters  of  salt-pans  of  the  great  rise  in  wages,  and  early  in 
the  17th  century  (1617)  justices  were  directed  to:fix  at 
quarter  sessions  the  ordinary  rate  of  litre  and  wages  o"f 
workmen,  labourers,  and  servants,  and  to  imprison  those 
who  refused  to  serve  for  the  appointed  hire..  At  thesame 
time,  "  that  servants  may  be  the  more  willing  to  obey  the 
ordinance,"  power  was  given  to  the  justices  to  compel  pay- 
ment of  wages.  This  law  was  re-enacted  in  1661.  Some 
years  previbusly  (1606)  any  one  hiring  a  collier  or  Salter 
without  a  sufficient  testimonial  from  his  last  master  was  com- 
pelled to  deliver  him  up  if  demanded;  and  colliers  and  salters 
were  empowered  to  apprehend  vagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars 
and  force  them  to  labour.  In  1621,  in  consequence  of  "  the 
great  straits  and  necessities  tliat  the  poor  labourers  of  the 
ground  "  were  driven  to  by  the  "  fraud  and  malice  "  of 
servants  who  cither  refused  to  be  hired  without  the  promise 
of  great  wages,  or  else  hired  themselves  from  Martinmas  to 
Whitsunday,  then  "casting  them  loose"  on  purpose  to 
make  their  gain  and  advantage  by  extraordinary  works, 
such  as  casting  and  winning  peats  or  turfs,  building  fold 
dykes,  and  shearing  in  the  harvest,  hired  servants  were 
forbidden  to  leave  unless  upon  proof  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace  that  they  were  hired  to  another.  If  it  was  found 
that  a  servant  was  not  so  hired,  his  master  was  cm- 
powered  to  detain  him  at  the  previous  rate  ol  wages: 
Power  was  given  to  apprehend  a  servant  "who."  broke 
loose,"  and  to  deliver  him  to  a  constable  or  justice,  -arid  a 
power  to  all  persons  to  apprehend  loose  and  masterless  men 
and  women  found  within  their  own  bounds ;  and  the 
justices  and  constables  were  empowered  to  compel  them  to 
serve  for  competent  hire  and  wages.  Twenty  years  later 
servants  in  manufactories  were  compelled  to  work  at 
reasonable  rates,  and  not  to  hire  without  their  previous 
master's  consent.  Houses  of  correction  were  erected  for 
disobedient  servants,  and  in  1672  masters  of  correction 
houses  were  empowered  to  receive  such  servants  and  to 
fnrce  them  to  work,  and  to  correct  them  according  to  their 
demerits.  These  later  laws  of  Scotland  were  accompanied 
by  others  directed  against  vagrancy. 

Passing  over  legislation  which,  .either  >  aflectert  .  onlv 
particular  trades  (although  denoting  the  growth  of  manu- 
facturing industry),  or  related  rather  to  flu,-  ; f  laws  than 
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directly  to  the  subject  of  this  article,  and  arriving  at  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  we  find  the  legislature  no  longer 
employed  in  compelling  labourers  or  artisans  to  enter  into 
involuntary  service,  but  regulating  the  summary  jurisdiction 
of  justices  in  the  matter  of  disputes  between  employers  and 
employed,  in  relation  to  contracts  and  agreements,  express 
or  implied,  presumed  to  have  been  entered  into  voluntarily 
on  both  sides. 

The  statute  20  Geo.  II.  c.  19  (passed  in  1746)  provided 
that  all  complaints,  differences,  and  disputes  arising 
between  masters  and  servants  in  husbandry  hired  for  one 
year  or  longer  (extended  by  a  subsequent  statute  of  the 
same  reign  to  those  hired  for  less  than  a  year),  or  arising 
between  masters  and  artificers,  handicraftsmen,  and  miners 
(applied  in  1829  to  labourers  of  every  sort),  were  to  be 
determined  by  one  or  more  justices,  who,  upon  complaint 
of  the  servant,  might  determine  any  dispute  as  to  wages 
and  order  payment  of  any  sum  found  to  be  due,  not 
exceeding  £10  in  case  of  a  servant  in  husbandry,  and  £5 
in  case  of  artificers  and  other  labourers,  and,  in  the  event 
of  non-payment,  might  levy  the  same  by  distress  on  the 
goods  of  the  master.  In  case  of  complaint  by  the  master, 
the  authority  of  the  justice  was  still  larger.  He  had  power 
to  entertain  a  complaint  of  "any  misdemeanour,  mis- 
carriage, or  ill  behaviour  of  tho  servant  in  his  or  her 
service  or  employment,"  and  to  hear,  examine,  and 
determine  the  same.  If  the  decision  was  adverse  to  the 
servant,  the  justice  might  either  abate  some  part  of  the 
wages  due  to  such  servant,  or  discharge  him  from  the 
service,  or  he  might  punish  the  offender  by  committing 
him  to  the  house  of  correction,  "there  to  be  conected," 
which  term  was  held  to  mean  correction  by  whipping  and 
holding  to  hard  labour  for  a  reasonable  time,  not  exceeding 
a  month. 

A  statute  of  1823  (4  Oeo.  IV.  c.  34),  the  next  general 
statute  on  this  subject,  took  a  somewhat  wider  scope, 
dealing  with  breaches  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  servant 
in  not  entering  into  the  agreed  service  at  all,  as  well  as  in 
quitting  it  before  the  term  agreed  on  had  expired,  and 
subjecting  these  breaches  as  well  as  any  misdemeanour 
or  misconduct  while  in  the  service  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  justice,  who  might  adjudge  the  offender  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  house  of  correction  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  three  months  (but  without  any  power  to  order 
corporal  punishment),  abating  a  proportional  part  of  his 
wages  in  the  future,  or  adjudging  him  to  lose  the  whole  or 
part  of  his  wages  already  earned  ;  or,  he  might  dismiss  him 
from  the  service. 

Thus  stood  the  statute  law  until  18G7.  In  consequence 
of  considerable  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  workmen  with 
the  adjudication  of  justices,  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  in  the  previous  year  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  law  as  regards  contracts  of 
service  between  master  and  servaut,  and  as  to  the 
expediency  of  amending  it.     That  committee  reported — 

1.  That  the  law  ns  it  then  existed  was  ohjectionahle. 

2.  That  all  cases  arising  under  the  law  of  ma  t«r  and  servant 
should  l»e  publicly  tried  in  England  and  Ireland  before  two  or 
more  magistrates,  or  before  n  stipendiary  magistrate,  and  in  Scot- 
land before  two  or  moro  magistrates,  or  the  shcriir. 

3.  That  procedure  should  bo  by  summons  in  Kngland  and  Ire- 
land, and  warrant  to  cito  in  Scotland,  and,  failing  appearance  of 
defendant  in  answer  to  summons  or  citation,  the  court  should  haw 
power  to  giant  warrant  to  apprehend. 

4.  That  punishiii<  nt  Bhould  he  hy  line,  and  failing  payment  by 
distress  or  unprisoi nt 

5.  That  the  court  should  havo  power  when  Mich  a  coursi- 
is  deemed  advisable  tu  order  tin:  ill  h  ml. nit  to  fulfil  the  contract, 
and  also,  if  necessary,  to  compel  him  to  liud  security  that  he  will 
do  so. 

6.  That  in  aggravated  cases  of  hrcach  of  emit  tit,  can  mil:  injury 
to  person"  or  property,  the  magistrate  or  sheriff  should  have  the 
power  of  awaruiu?  punishment  by  imprisonment  instead  of  fine. 


7.  That  the  arrest  of  wages  in  Scotland  in  payment  of  fines  should 
bo  abolished. 

The  Master  and  Servant  Act  18G7,  sometimes  called  Lord 
Elcho's  Act,  was  framed  upon  the  report  of  the  committee, 
and  embodied  most  of  the  recommendations.  As  regards 
simple  breaches  of  contract,  the  position  of  servants  was 
considerably  improved.  Imprisonment,  which,  under  the 
former  Acts,  the  magistrate  was  authorized  to  impose  in 
the  first  instance  as  a  punishment  for  a  breach  of  the 
contract,  was  taken  away,  except  as  auxiliary  to  the  juris- 
diction, as  the  consequence  of  disobedience  to  the  order 
of  the  court  ;  aud  wherever  imprisonment  might,  under 
tho  former  Acts,  have  been  accompanied  by  hard  labour, 
the  power  to  order  hard  labour  was  taken  away.  Lord 
Elcho's  Act  did  not,  however,  remove  the  dissatisfaction 
felt  on  the  part  of  workmen,  and  the  events  of  a  few 
years  reudered  it  desirable  to  reconsider  the  whole  law, 
with  reference  not  only  to  breaches  of  contract  but  to  other 
special  legislation  of  a  criminal  kind,  and  to  the  general 
law  of  conspiracy  affecting  the  relation  of  employer  and 
employed. 

Commissioners  reported  in  1875  recommending,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  scope  of  this  article,  that  the  proceedings 
should  be  altogether  divested  of  a  penal  character  and 
assume  that  of  a  civil  proceeding  for  specific  performance 
or  recovery  of  damages,  and  that,  to  effect  the  main  object, 
Lord  Elcho's  Act  should  be  amended  or  a  new  Act  framed 
in  clearer  language.  Within  a  few  months  of  the 
presentation  of  the  report,  Mr  Cross,  then  secretary  of 
state,  introduced  two  bills,  the  one  an  "Employers  and 
Workmen  Bill,  "and  the  other  a  "  Conspiracy  and  I'rolec- 
tion  of  Property  Hill,"  and  these  bills,  after  undergoing 
considerable  discussion  and  alteration  in  their  different 
stages,  were  passed  and  came  into  operation  on  the  1st 
September  1875.  This  article  only  deals  with  the  former 
Act.  While  carrying  out  the  recommendation  of  the 
commissioners  regarding  Lord  Elcho's  Act,  and  placing 
all  provisious  of  a  penal  character  in  a  separate  Act 
("  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property "),  the  legisla- 
ture thought  fit  to  go  further  and  take  away  the  right  of 
enforcing  performance  of  contracts  of  labour  (ulthougk  that 
is  a  very  important  branch  of  civil  procedure  in  relation  to 
various  matters  of  contract),  and  make  it  a  mere  question 
of  recovery  of  damages,  unless  both  parties  agree  tha't 
security  for  performance  of  the  contract  shall  be  given 
instead  of  damages.  Adjudication  can  be  by  courts  of 
summary  jurisdiction.1 

Neither  this  Act  nor  its  predecessor  takes  away  the 
right  of  parties  to  sue  in  the  ordinary  civil  tribunals  of  the 
country;  but  the  Act  puts  couuty  courts  (in  Scotland  the 
ordinary  sheriff  court  of  the  county,  in  Ireland  the  civil 
bill  court)  practically  on  the  same  footing  with  courts 
of  summary  jurisdiction, — the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates 
being  simply  because  the  county  courts  in  most  places  do 
not  sit  sufficiently  often  for  the  practical  adjudication  of 
these  differences.  Tho  title  of  the  Act,  "  to  enlarge  tho 
powers  of  county  courts  in  respect  of  disputes  between 
employers  and  workmen,  and  to  give  other  courts  a  limited 
civil  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  such  disputes,"  indicates  its 
general  scope,   which  is  borne  out  by  its  provisions.      It 

1  In  England  such  courts  aro  a  police  or  stipendiary  niagistr.it',  i. 
where  there  la  no  such  magistrate,  two  or  more  justices  sitting  ftl  some 
place  appointed  for  holding  petty  sessions,  or,  in  the  city  of  London, 
the  lord  mayor  or  an  alderman  sitting  at  the  Mansion  House  or 
Guildhall.  In  Scotland  the  court  of  summary  Jurisdiction  is  the 
small  debt  court  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  In  Ireland  tho  court 
is  constituted  of  one  or  more  of  the  divisional  justices  of  the  police 
district  of  Dublin  metropolis,  mnl  elsewhere  in  Ireland  of  two  01 
more  justices  of  the  peace  in  petty  sessions,  silting  at  a  place  appointed 
[or  holding  petty  .sessions.  These  courts  are,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  civil  court**. 
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extends  to  "  any  dispute  between  an  employer  and  a 
workman  arising  out  of  or  incidental  vo  their  relation  as 
such."  The  expression  "workman''  does  not  include  a 
domestic  or  menial  servant,  but  means  any  person  who, 
being  a  labourer,  servant  in  hu&bandry,  journeyman, 
arti6cer,  handicraftsman,  miner,  or  otherwise  engaged  in 
manual  labour,  whether'under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
or  above  that  age,  has  entered  into  or  works  under  a 
contract  with  an  employer,  whether  the  contract  be  made 
before  or  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  be  express  or 
implied,  oral  or  in  writing,  and  be  a  contract  of  service  or 
a  contract  personally  to  execute  any  work  or  labour.  Pay- 
ment of  damages  and  debts  under  the  Act,  as  in  other 
cases  of  judgment  debts,  is  enforceable  by  imprisonment 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  weeks,  only  on  proof  of  ability 
and  neglect  to  pay,  whether  the  proceedings  be  in  the 
county  court  or  in  the  court  of  summary  jurisdiction. 

Two  circumstances  show  the  rapid  strides  made  in  a  few 
years  in  the  position  of  labour  in  relation  to  legislation. 
Lord  Elcho's  Act  in  1867  received  the  title  of  '*  The  Master 
and  Servant  Act."  In  eight  years  that  title  is  silently 
dropped,  and  "  Employers  and  Workmen  "  substituted.  In 
1867  the  prime  minister  spoke  in  high  terms  of  eulogy  of 
Lord  Elcho's  Act  as  securing  valuable  rights  for  workmen. 
In  1S75  the- same  prime  minister,  speaking  a  few  weeks 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  that  year,  remarked  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  the  employer 
and  employed  sat  under  equal  laws. 

Although  the  general  tendency  of  colonial  legislation  is  to  follow 
that  of  the  parent  country,  where  it  can  be  applied,  that  is  not  the 
case  in  some  important  British  colonies  in  relation  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  labour  contracts. 

In  New  South  Wales,  servants,  including  artificers,  journeymen, 
and  handicraftsmen,  and  all  agricultural  labourers,  as  well  as 
domestic  servants,  are  dealt  with  under  a  colonial  Act  of  1857. 
For  not  fulfilling  a  contract,  whether  by  deserting  or  not  entering 
upon  the  service,  or  for  other  misconduct  or  ill  behaviour,  justices 
upon  conviction  may  impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  £10.  In  default 
of  distress,  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  fourteen  days,  or  forfeiture 
of  wages  then  due  may  follow.  Obtaining  advances  of  money  after 
entering  into  a  contract  and  refusing  to  go  to  the  place  of  service, 
or  refusing  to  perform  work  to  the  extent  of  the  advance  without 
reasonable  cause,  is  punishable  by  direct  imprisonment  with  or 
without  hard  labour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  months. 
Persons  knowingly  concealing  or  employing  absconding  or.  absent- 
ing servants  or  persuading  them  to  violate  agreements  are  liable  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  £10,  and  in  default  imprisonment  for  four- 
teen days.  On  the  other  hand  wages  not  exceeding  £50  and  full 
coats  may  be  recovered  by  distress,  and  in  default  imprisonment 
for  fourteen  days  ;  masters  are  also  liable  to  a  penalty  for  with- 
holding property  of  their  servants.  Independently  of  these  pro- 
visions, justices  may  hear  and  determine  in  a  summary  manner 
any  complaint,  difference,  or  dispute  between  a  servant  and  his 
master,  and  the  award  may  be  enforced  by  cancelling  an  agreement 
or  imposing  a  fine,  and  in  default  of  distress  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  fourteen  days.  The  power  of  imprisonment  under  the 
Act  does  not  extend  to  women. 

In  South  Australia,  by  an  Act  of  1878  (following  in  the  main  the 
tenor  of  Lord  Elcho's  Act,  rather  than  the  legislation  of  1875),  when- 
ever the  employer  or  employed  neglects  or  refuses  to  fulfil  any  con- 
tract, or  the  employed  neglects  or  refuses  to  enter  or  continue  his 
service  or  absents  himself,  or  whenever  any  dispute  arises  between 
the  parties,  the  case  may  be  summarily  decided  by  justices,  who 
may  order  an  abatement  of  wages  due,  or  direct  the  fulfilment  of 
the  contract,  with  a  direction  to  the  party  complained  against  to 
find  security  by  recognizance  or  bond  with  or  without  sureties  ;p  or 
the  contract  may  be  annulled  and  the  amount  of  wages  or  compen- 
sation apportioned  ;  or,  where  pecuniary  compensation  will  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  justices,  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  they 
may  impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  £20.  The  neglect  or  refusal  to 
find  security  for  performance  of  contract  may  be  enforced  by  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  three  months. 

The  Victorian  statutes  relating  to  master  and  servant  were  con- 
solidated in  1864.  Under  that  Act  all  agricultural  and  other 
labourers  and  workmen  and  artisans,  as  well  as  domestic  servants, 
were  made  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding three  months,  or  abatement  of  wages,  for  breaches  of  con- 
tract or  for  disobedience  or  other  misconduct  or  misdemeanour. 
The  like  imprisouraent  was  provided  for  obtaining  advances  of 
wages  and  refusing  to  serve,  and  also  for  wilful  or  negligent  acts 


involving  a  destruction  of  work  or  materials  committed  to  the 
workman's  charge,  in  default  of  payment  of  damages  (limited  to 
£10).  Wages  and  amends  for  ill-treatment  were  made  recoverable 
by  order. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  follow  the 
different  provisions  in  various  colonies  affecting  the  relation  of 
employer  and  employed.  To  render  a  summary  of  practical  value, 
local  peculiarities  and  exegencies  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Where 
native  or  foreign  races  form  a  material  part  of  the  industrial  popu- 
lation, or  where  changes  have  occurred  in  their  condition,  the  facts 
must  be  taken  into  account;  for  example,  the  legislation  of  Jamaica, 
although  now  constituted  an  ordinary  British  colony,  most  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  former  existence  of  slavery  and  to  the 
intermediate  status  of  apprenticeship  before  its  abolition.  So  in 
British  Guiana,  the  large  number  of  emigrants  from  the  East  Indies, 
many  of  them  working  on  the  estates  under  indentures,  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of. 

With  regard  to  India,  that  vast  area  cannot  be  dealt  with  as  if 
the  industrial  population  consisted  of  Europeans,  manufacturing  in 
its  cities.  Although  natives  are  increasingly  sharing  in  the  labour 
and  ownership  involved  in  the  production  of  manufactures,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  forms  the  basis  of  the  support  of  two-thirds  of 
the  population.  The  true  view  of  India  is  that  as  a  whole  it  is 
divided  into  a  vast  number  of  independent  self-acting  organized 
groups,  cultivating,  trading,  and  manufacturing,  governed  by  law 
made  up  to  a  great  extent  of  local  usages  and  customs,  and  where 
caste  is  often  merely  a  name  for  trade  or  occupation, — the  village 
commuuities  comprising  families  who  are  hereditary  weavers,  pot- 
ters, blacksmiths,  harness  makers,  and  so  forth. 

The  condition  of  the  law  in  European  states  at  the  present  time 
with  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  labour  contracts  is  this.  Iu 
France  contracts  of  work  and  service  stand  on  the  same  footing  aj 
other  contracts.  The  breach  of  such  contracts  is  regarded  as  a 
private  matter,  as  the  subject  of  a  claim  for  damages,  but  not  of 
the  application  of  the  criminal  law.  The  recovery  of  damages  is 
regulated  by  the  Code  Napoleon.  The  juge  de  paix  decidrs  the 
amount  when  the  sum  claimed  is  under  200  francs,  when  above 
that  amount  the  tribunal  of  first  instance.  So  in  Belgium  there  is 
no  criminal  penalty  attaching  to  the  breach  of  a  contract  of  labour  ; 
such  a  contract  entitles  the  aggrieved  party,  as  a  general  rule,  only 
to  pecuniary  damages  ;  and, the  same  is  the  case  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Austria  Hungary,  Italy,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Russia,  In  Switzerland  there  is  no  criminal  liability,  provided  the 
dereliction  of  duty  involves  no  consequences  injurious  to  the  public 
welfare  or  to  the  life  or  health  of  other  persons.  The  performance 
of  contracts,  however,  in  the  larger  works  in  Switzerland  is  secured 
by  the  system  of  "decompte,"  or  portion  of  wages  retained  as 
security  by  the  employer.  In  Prussia,  although  in  1S69  all  the 
penal  regulations  previously  existing  against  breaches  of  contract 
and  wrongful  cessation  of  work  on  the  part  of  workmen  in  mills, 
mines,  and  metallurgical  establishments  and  iu  underground  quar- 
ries and  pits  were  repealed,  police  laws  are,  it  seems,  still  capable 
of  being  enforced  by  way  of  tine,  and,  in  default,  by  a  short  imprison- 
ment in  some  provinces,  against  agricultural  labourers,  and  against 
boatmen  or  workmen  engaged  in  special  field  or  forest  work. 

Of  the  United  States,  Jjie  English  representative  wrote  thus  to 
the  Foreign  Office  in  1869 : — ' '  There  are  few  countries  in  which  the 
working  man  is  held  in  such  regard  as  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  labouring  classes  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  entire 
American  nation.  Every  man  w-orks  for  a  living,  follows  a  profes- 
sion, or  is  engaged  either  in  mercantile  or  industrial  pursuits.'*  As 
might  be  expected,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  to  both  parties  to  a  con- 
tract for  labour  and  service,  they  stand  upon  the  mere  footing  of 
contract,  and  such  contract  is  not  distinguished  from  any  other  con- 
tract. The  matter  does  not  belong  to  the  province  of  federal  legis- 
lation, but  to  the  regulation  of  each  particular  State.  There  has 
been  no  legislation,  however,  making  the  breach  of  a  contract  for 
labour  or  services  the  subject  of  criminal  liability.  Contracts  of 
apprenticeship  are,  nevertheless,  enforced  by  statutory  provisions. 

We  have  hitherto  dealt  with  the  mode  of  enforcing  con- 
tracts of  labour.  It  remains  to  speak  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  contracts  themselves  are  controlled. 

With  reference  to  the  period  of  service,  there  is  no  law 
directly  limiting  it.  A  right  even  to  perpetual  service 
founded  on  a  contract  may  not  perhaps  be  illegal  and  void  ; 
for,  if  a  man  can  contract  to  serve  for  one  year,  there  seems 
to  b,e  no  reason  to  prevent  his  contracting  to  serve  for  one 
hundred  years  if  he  should  so  long  live, — though  the  courts 
would  be  inclined  to  consider  it  an  improvident  engage- 
ment, and  would  not  be  very  strict  in  enforcing  it 
(Christian).  No  such  perpetual  contracts,  however,  exist  in 
actual  practice,  and  where  no  time  is  expressly  stipulated 
or  implied  the  contract  is  generally  construed  to  endure 
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until  determined  by  a  reasonable  notice  on  either  side, 
to  be  construed  by  the  general  usage  in  relation  to  the 
particular  employment.  If  a  time  is  expressed  or  implied, 
the  silent  continuing  in  the  service  after  its  expiration 
draws  with  it  in  general  -a  renewal  of  the  same  terms  as 
were  originally  stipulated  for.  -  In  agriculture  the  general 
engagement,  express  or  implied,  is  for  a  year.  In  manufac- 
ture it  is  seldom  so  long,  and  in  journeyman  handicrafts  it 
is  sometimes  by  the  hour,  but  the  usage  to  calculate  earn- 
ings and  the  time  of  payment  by  the  hour  or  day  is  often 
of  course  quite  distinct  from  the  duration  of  the  contract. 
Payment  by  measure  or  quantity  (piece  work)  is  very 
general,  and  so  far  as  the  calculation  of  earnings  is  con- 
cerned supersedes  reference  to  time.  Nevertheless  the 
obligation  to  serve  may  be  conditional  on  the  employer 
finding  a  reasonable  quantity  of  work,  or  may  expressly  or 
implicitly  endure  until  a  reasonable  notice  is  given  on  either 
side.  In  the  pottery  manufacture  in  North  Staffordshire 
most  of  the  workmen  in  the  different  branches  of  the  trade 
are  paid  by  the  quantity  according  to  a  price'  list,  the 
engagement  being  by  usage,  from  Martinmas  to  Martinmas  ; 
and  in  this  and  in  most  other  manufactures  where  the 
artisan  works  on  the  material  and  in  the  manufactory  or 
the  workshop  of  the  employer  he  is  subject  to  the  usual 
hours  of  work,  although  only  paid  by  the  quantity. 

Most  workmen  of  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  labour 
are  paid  weekly,  in  whatever  way  their  earnings  accrue  or 
are  calculated.  The  contracts  of  infants  (see  Infant)  for 
their  personal  services  as  necessary  for  their  maintenance 
are  enforceable,  for  unless  they  could  make  such  contracts 
they  might  starve.  As  long  as  these  contracts  were 
enforceable  by  imprisonment  the  courts  looked  closely  into 
them,  refusing  to  enforce  them  unless  they  were  mutual, 
that  is,  capable  of  being  enforced  against  the  employer  as 
well  as  against  the  servant.  If  there  were  an  agreement 
to  serve  under  circumstances  which  involved  no  obligation 
to  employ,  the  courts  would  not  enforce  the  contract,  and 
young  servants  were  not  unfrequently  discharged  from 
custody  on  the  ground  that  no  obligation  to  serve  existed 
by  reason  of  the  onesidedness.  Contracts  of  Apprentice- 
ship (q.v.)  are  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article. 

The  will  of  the  parties  is  not  interfered  with  as  regards 
the  description  of  labour  or  the  adequacy  of  the  remunera- 
tion agreed  upon.  In  the  absence  of  any  verbal  or  written 
stipulation,  the  performance  of  labour  iipon  an  express  or 
implied  request  in  general  involves  an  implied  agreement 
to  pay  the  value  of  it  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm ; 
and  wherever  a  mutuality  of  agreement  can  be  implied, 
that  is  to  say,  where  it  is  not  onesidedj  it  can  be  enforced. 
As  the  employer  and  employed  are  free,  they  would 
primarily  have  a  right  to  stipulate  that  the  remuneration 
for  service  should  be  for  something  else  than  money,  as 
for  articles  of  valne,  or  for  an  exchange  of  labour  ;  but  the 
primary  right  of  employer  and  employed  to  make  their 
own  arrangements  as  to  the  mode  of  remuneration  is 
interfered  with  in  England  by  legislation,  especially  by  the 
so-called  Truck  Act,  1  and  2  Will.  IV.  c.  37,  applying  to 
all  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  rais- 
ing the  stone  to  the  completion  of  the  making  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  iron  and  steol,  and  the  manufacture  of  all  other 
hardwire  and  cutlery,  and  the  getting  of  coal,  stone  and  slate, 
salt  and  clay,  and  the.  manufacture  of  pottery,  and  the 
weaving,  preparation,  and  dyeing  of  woollen,  worsted, 
cotton  cloth,  and  silk.  The  object  of  the  statute  is  to 
compel  payment  of  (rages  in  money.  For  this  purpose  it 
prohibits  agreements  for  paying  wages  otherwise,  and  pro- 
hibits paying  them  in  goods  or  money's  worth.  To  insure 
obedience,  it  enables  the  artificer  to  repudiate  a  contract 
and  payment  contrary  to  its  provisions,  and,  however  fairly 
ho  row  have  been  dealt  with,  to  cnftrcc  paym/.rt  in  suit 


case  over  again.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  provision  is 
open  to  two  most  important  objections  : — (1)  it  interferes 
with  that  freedom  of  contract  and  conduct  which  is 
universally  recognized  as  of  the  greatest  benefit ;  (2)  it 
enables  an  artificer  who  may  have  requested  and  received 
payment  otherwise  than  in  money,  and  who  may  have 
benefited  thereby  and  been  most  justly  and  kindly  treated, 
to  commit  a  great  dishonesty  by  enforcing  payment  again. 
But,  grave  as  these  objections  are,  the  legislature  has  deemed 
it  necessary  to  face  them,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
mischiefs  of  a  system  under  which  the  workman  may 
receive  directly  from  his  employer,  or  indirectly,  as 
through  "tommyshops"  in  which  the  employer  has  an 
interest,  articles  not  a  real  equivalent  of  the  wages ;  so 
that  but  for  the  statute  an  employer  might  engage  a  man 
to  work  for  him  with  a  promise  of  payment  in  goods,  and 
eheat  him  by  giving  him  goods  of  inferior  quality  or  over- 
charged, or  engaging  him  with  a  promise  of  money  and 
then  cheating  him  by  a  pressure  to  take  goods,  or  by 
supplying  the  man  with  goods  beyond  his  wages,  get  him 
into  his  debt,  and  then  exercise  an  injurious  control  over 
him.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  master  would  cheat  in 
cases  where  money  wages  were  agreed  for,  by  withholding 
money  agreed  to  be  paid,  and  that  the  law  would  redress 
the  one  wrong  as  readily  as  the  other.  The  answer  is  that 
such  a  cheat  is  too  barefaced,  and  would  certainly  be 
successfully  resisted  ;  while  more  or  less  of  inferiority  in 
the  quality  or  value  of  goods  might  be  endured,  or,  if 
contested,  would  give  rise  to  more  doubtful  inquiries. 
Whether  these  mischiefs  are  worth  the  r'emedy,  or  whether 
the  remedy  is  the  best,  is  not  the  question  to  be  discussed 
or  determined  in  this  article. 

As  servants  in  husbandry  are  often  remunerated  in  part 
in  other  ways  than  by  money,  as  by  land  or  its  produce, 
or  by  house  room,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  Truck 
Act  especially  exempts  them.  Domestic  servants  are  also 
specially  exempted.  Moreover,  by  express  provisiou,  the 
Act  does  not  prevent"  any  employer  of  any  artificer  or 
agent  of  such  employer  from  supplying  or  contracting  to 
supply  medicine  or  medical  attendance,  or  any  fuel,  or  any 
materials,  tools,  or  implements  employed  by  the  artificer  in 
his  trade  or  occupation  if  employed  in  mining,  or  any  hay, 
corn,  or  other  provender  for  horses  or  other  beasts  of 
burden  employed  by  such  artificer  in  his  trade  or  occupa- 
tion, nor  from  letting  any  tenement  at  a  rental  to  any 
artificer,  workman,  or  labourer  within  the  Act,  nor  from 
supplying  or  contracting  to  supply  to  any  artificer  any 
victuals  dressed  or  prepared  under  the  roof  of  the  employer 
and  there  to  be  consumed  by  such  artificer,  nor  from  making 
deductions  or  stoppages,  or  advancing  money  for  any  of 
these  purposes,  provided  that  only  the  real  value  is  charged, 
and  that  the  agreement  for  any  such  stoppage  or  deduction 
is  in  writing.  Employers  are  not  prevented  from  advancing 
money  to  an  artificer  for  his  contributions  to  a  frieudly 
society  or  to  a  savings  bank,  or  for  hiB  relief  in  sickness, 
or  for  the  education  of  his  children,  or  from  making  deduc- 
tions for  such  education,  if  the  agreement  for  such  deduction 
is  in  writing.  The  interpretation  of  the  Truck  Act  has 
exercised  the  most  subtle  intellects.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  majority  of  judges  that  the  obligation  to 
render  services  personally  is  necessary  to  make  the  Act 

I  applicable.  The  circumstances  under  which  stoppages  and 
deductions  -may  be  made,  and  other  exceptions  from  the 
operation  of  the  prohibitory  clauses  of  the  Act,  have  ahso 

I  been  the  subject  of  divergent  opinions.     A  custom  having 

I  prevailed  among  the  employers  of  artificers  in  the  hosiery 
manufactures  of  letting  out  frames  and  machinery  to  the 
artificers  employed  by  them,  in  1 S7  t  contracts  to  stop 
wages  for  frames  were  declared  illegal,  and  the  stoppage  of 

I  i?agea  made  unlawful.     By  a  provision  of  the  Employers 
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and  Workmen  Act  1875,  forfeitures  on  the  ground  of 
absence  or  leaving  work  cannot,  in  the  case  of  a  child, 
young  person,  or  woman  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  be  deducted  from  or  set  off  against  a  claim 
for  wages  or  other  sum  due  for  work  done  before  such 
absence  or  leaving  work,  except  to  the  amount  of  the 
damage  (if  any)  which  the  employer  sustained  by  reason 
of  such  absence  or  leaving  work. 

Great  evils,  having  arisen  in  Scotland  through  the 
arrestment  of  wages  for  debts  of  labourers,  manufacturers, 
artificers,  and  other  work  people,  the  power  to  arrest 
wages  earned  there  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  a-week 
was  in  1S70  taken  away,  and  limited  iu  amount  where  the 
wages  are  above  that  sum.  A  provision  of  a  statute  of  the 
reign  of  George  IL,  "  to  prevent  oppression  of  the  labourers 
and  workmen  employed  .in  any  respect  in  or  about  making 
or  manufacturing  of  gloves,  breeches,  boots,  shoes,  slippers, 
wares  or  goods  of  that  sort,"  requires  the  true  weight, 
quantity,  or  tale  to  be  declared  of  goods  and  materials 
delivered  out  to  be  wrought  up  in  those  manufactures. 

The  system  of  the  "livret"  (still  the  law  in  some 
European  states,  although  fallen  into  disuse  as  no  longer 
in  harmony  with  the  direction  of  modern  views),  by  which 
it  is  a  condition  precedent  to  a  workman  entering  into  a 
contract,  or  being  engaged  by  a  fresh  employer,  to  produce 
a  document  certifying  that  he  has  fulfilled  his  previous 
engagements,  is  unknown  now  in  England.  The  former 
system  of  rules  stood  much  on  the  same  footing,  and  there 
is  somethin'g  closely  resembling  it  introduced  into  the  rules 
regulating  the  employment  of  drivers  of  public  vehicles  in 
the  metropolis.  It  is  only  in  relation  to  domestic  service 
that  a  new  employer  concerns  himself  with  the  antecedents 
of  a  servant  or  with'  anything  beyond  the  capacity  to 
work ;  and  the  former  employer  in  whose  interests 
"  livrets"  were  imposed  does  not  in  general  deem  it  worth 
while,  with  the  present  abundance  of  labour  in  every  field 
of  work,  to  impose  any  restraint  on  the  departure  of  a 
dissatisfied  workman.  The  practical-  ground  of  complaint 
is  not  so  much  a  workman  exchanging  employers,  as  a 
noglect  of  work  while  remaining  in  service. 

The  legal  remedies  at  present  in  existenco  for  breaches 
of  contract  have  been  necessarily  stated  in  the  outline  of 
the  last  statute  on  the  subject  of  employer  and  employed. 
The  weak  point  is  the  absence  in  England  of  any  mode 
by  which  the  performance  of  contracts  of  labour  can  be 
enforced,  as  contracts  of  other  kinds  can  be  where  damages 
do  not  afford  a  remedy.  Lord  Elcho'a  Act  of  1867 
purposely  gave  a  remedy  in  the  nature  of  specific  per- 
formance, and  where  carefully  applied  was  found  to  work 
very  well.  The  commission  of  1875-  expressly  recom- 
mended the  retention  of  this  power  as  quite  distinct  from 
criminal  punishment.  Provision  for  compelling  the  per- 
formance of  a  contract  exists  in  many  countries  where  any 
application  of  criminal  law  is  repsdiated.  Nevertheless, 
not  so  much  from  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  framers 
to  compulsory  performance  as  from  fear  of  its  abuse  by  the 
heavy  hand  (the  bane  of  administrative  legislature  as  of 
inventive  genius),  the  power  is  gone.  The  result  is  un- 
doubted hardship  to  employers,  particularly  to  those  (and 
there  are  many  of  them)  who  are  themselves  workers  and 
entirely  dependent  on  the  due  performance  of  contracts  by 
their  fellow-workers.  That  home  legislation  is  defective  in 
this  respect  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  subsequent 
colonial  legislation  has  given  the  means  of  getting  labour 
contracts  performed  without  trenching  on  the  domain  of 
criminal' law.  As,  however,  there  is  little  probability  of  an 
amendment  of  home  law  in  the  direction  indicated,  it  is  to 
be  Imped  that  compensation  for  diminished  legal  remedy 
will  be  found  in  an  increased  sense  of  moral  responsi- 
bility. 


Arbitration  is  frequently  employed  to  settle  differences 
between  masters  and  workmen. 

The  institution  of  "conseils  de  prud'hommes"  is  known 
by  name  as  iu  force  in  most  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  France  and  Belgium  and  other  Continental  countries. 
The  council  is  a  recognized  tribunal  consisting  of  equal 
numbers  of  employers  and  employed.  All  disputes  between 
master  and  workmen,  whether  as  to  quality  of  work  or  rate 
of  wages,  are  first  submitted  to  a  committee,  which  sits 
privately,  to  endeavour  to  settle  the  question  amicably  and 
at  a  nominal  expense;  failing  this,  the  case  is  referred  to 
the  council,  which  sits  in  public  once  a  month,  or  oftener 
if  required.  Though  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  regular 
courts  exists,  it  is  seldom  resorted  to. 

In  Austria  a  law  of  I860  instituted  arbitration  courts  of 
this  description  in  every  important  manufacturing  town  and 
district,  to  settle  all  disputes  respecting  wages,  continuance 
of  work,  fulfilment  of  contracts,  and  claims  on  benefit  clubs 
and. relief  funds  and  matters  of  that  kind.  Each  court  of 
arbitration  must  be  composed  of  at  least  twelve  and  at 
most  twenty-four  members, — one  half  of  them  employers 
elected  by  employers,  and  the  other  half  workmen  elected 
by  workmen,  each  class  voting  separately.  Workmen  sitting 
on  cases  judged  by  these  courts  are  paid  by  the  commune 
for  every  day's  sitting.  In  the  case  of  the  minor  trades, 
which  cannot  maintain  regular  arbitration  courts,  the  trade 
laws  assign  the  adjudication  of  all  disputes  between  masters 
and  men  in  the  first  instance  to  the  representatives  of  the 
trade  in  which  such  disputes  arise,  and,  in  places  where  the 
necessary  quorum  for  that  purpose  cannot  be  made  up 
by  the  local  representatives  of  any  particular  trade,  the 
deficiency  is  supplied  by  a  certain  number  of  workmen 
temporarily  appointed  by  the  municipal  authorities  from 
amongst  the  most  respectable  and  intelligent  members  of 
their  class  to  act  as  arbitrators  in  such  cases.  Disputes 
which  cannot  be  settled  in  this  way  must  be  decided  by 
the  common  law  courts ;  and  it  is  only  a  court  of  law 
which  can  take  cognizance  of  a  claim  raised  thirty  days 
after  the  expiration  of  a  contract  to  which  it  refers. 

In  England  no  such  compulsory  legislation  exists.  The 
old  guilds  acted  as  arbitration  courts,  and,  although  their 
decision  was  practically  binding,  the  guilds  were  only 
adapted  to  deal  with  small  craftsmen  acting  singly.  In 
modern  times  the  law  has  been  very  reluctant  to  give 
effect  even  to  voluntary  agreements  for  referring  disputes  to 
arbitration,  on  a  notion  that  to  take  away  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ordinary  tribunals  and  to  set  up  another  was  contrary, 
to  settled  principles.  There  are  now  several  statutes,  how- 
ever, for  giving  legal  effect  to  the  awards  of  arbitrators 
in  trade  disputes  voluntarily  referred  to  arbitration  and 
sitting  in  the  way  pointed  out.  The  most  successful 
arbitrations  between  employers  and  employed  appear  to  be 
under  voluntary  submissions,  in  accordance  with  rules  pre- 
viously agreed  to  by  employers  and  employed,  in  particular 
manufactures,  the  decisions  being  acted  upon  independently 
of  any  legislative  aid. 

Applied  to  the  one  pre-eminently  important — probably 
the  only  great — question,  the  rate  of  wages,  reference  to 
arbitration  is  full  of  difficulties.  The  difference  relates  to 
the  futuro,  not  to  the  past.  It  is  an  erroneous  notion  that 
strikes  and  lock-outs  involve  any  breach  of  contract.  In 
former  days  it  may  have  been  that  employer  and  employed 
refused  to  carry  out  a  contract  on  the  ground  that  the 
other  side  had  first  failed  in  the  performance  of  some 
condition  precedent  to  the  right  to  call  on  the  other  to 
perform  work  or  to  pay  for  it,  as  the  case  mifjiit  be  ;  but  in 
the  present  day  the  disturbance  of  the  previous  relationship 
of  employer  and  employed  generally  occurs  without  any 
such  allegation  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Thus,  in  a  strike 
terminated  while  this  article  is  in  the  press,  the  contracts 
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between  employers  and  employed  in  the  pottery  trade  of 
North  Staffordshire  were  previously  at  an  end  by  lapse  of 
time.  The  question  in  such  cases  is  on  what  terms  the 
parties  will  agree  for  the  future  relationship  of  employer 
and  employed,  there  being  no  such  relationship  when  the 
strike  began,  and  of  course  none  while  it  is  pending. 
This  goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  although  it  may 
seem  a  technical  mode  of  looking  at  it.  But  if  no  such 
obstacle  existed,  there  are  difficulties  of  another  kind.  In 
such  cases  a  board  of  conciliation  is  inevitably  equally 
divided,  and  reference  to  an  umpire  becomes  necessary.  To 
give  confidence,  he  must  not  be  an  employer  or  employed  in 
the  trade.  In  general,  therefore,  he  must  know  nothing 
previously  of  the  subject  he  has  undertaken  to  settle.  He 
must  deal  with  it  on  such  imperfect  knowledge  as  he  can 
acquire  in  the  arbitration,  and  apply  such  general  principles 
as  may  occur  to  him.  Nevertheless  much  good  has  been 
done  by  a  good-tempered  calm  inquiry  in  which  both  sides 
learn  perhaps  for  the  first  time  the  grounds  on  which  the 
demand  is  made  or  resisted. 

A  recent  important  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  1880,  must  be  noticed.  To  render  its  pro- 
visions intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  general 
law  on  the  subject  of  civil  liability  for  negligence.  A 
person  who  causes  injury  to  the  person  or  property  of 
another  is  liable  in  damages  to  that  person,  and  if  the 
injury  has  resulted  in  death  the  right  of  action  is  ex- 
tended to  the  representatives,  on  behalf  of  the  widow  or 
children,  independently  of  any  criminal  liability  incurred  by 
the  negligence.  If  the  person  who  committed  the  negligent 
act  is  in  the  service  of  another,  and  the  negligent  act  was 
committed  in  the  course  of  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  the 
civil  liability  extends  to  the  master.  This  liability  of  the 
master  is  important  to  the  injured  person,  becanse  the 
servant  is  in  most  cases  a  much  poorer  person  than  the 
master.  If  they  were  equally  able  to  pay  damages,  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  resorting  to  the  master.  But  the  lia- 
bility of  the  latter  was  not,  before  1880,  extended  to  make 
the  master  responsible  in  damages  if  the  person  injured 
and  the  negligent  servant  were  both  in  his  service  and 
both  were  performing  the  same  kind  of  duty,  a  "  common 
employment "  as  it  has  been  termed,  and  if  the  master,  so 
far  from  being  guilty  of  any  actual  negligence  himself,  had 
employed  a  generally  competent  person,  and  had  provided 
him  with  the  means  of  properly  performing  his  duty.  No 
vindication  of  the  then  law  seems  necessary,  for,  whether 
the  liability  of  an  employer  to  strangers  is  just  or  not, 
there  is  an  obvious  distinction  between  such  a  liability  and 
responsibility  where  all  parties  are  "  rowing  in  the  same 
boat,"  to  adopt  an  expression  used  in  one  case,  whether  the 
injured  person  be  a  servant  or  guest  of  the  master.  Both 
are  volunteers,  and  both  know  that  the  master  will  not 
personally  intervene.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
injustice  in  such  a  case  in  confining  the  liability  to  that  of 
the  servant  personally  guilty  of  the  negligence,  although 
a  poor  man.  However,  some  apparently  hard  cases, 
especially  arising  out  of  accidents  on  railways,  where,  while 
a  passenger  could  sue  the  company  for  negligence,  an 
engine-driver  or  a  guard's  remedy  was  limited  to  the  person 
actually  guilty  of  the  negligence,  led  to  tin,  attention  of 
parliament  being  called  to  the  subject.  In  1877  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  pointing  out  that  the 
development  of  modern  industry  has  created  large  numbers 
of  employing  bodies,  such  as  corporations  and  public  com- 
panies, to  whom  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  homo  personal 
default,  aud  that  thero  are  other  cases  in  which  masters 
leave  the  whole  conduct  of  their  business  to  agents  and 
managors,  themselves  taking  no  personal  part  whatever 
either  in  the  supply  of  materials  or  in  the  ehoice  of  sub- 
ordinate servan's,  reported  thus  : — 


"  Your  committee  arc  of  opinion  that  in  cases  such  as  these, 
that  is,  where  the  actual  employers  cannot  personally  discharge 
the  duties  of  masters,  or  where  they  deliberately  abdicate  their 
functions  and  delegate  them  to  agents,  the  acts  or  defaults  of 
the  agents  who  thus  discharge  the  duties  and  fulfil  the  functions  of 
masters  should  be  considered  as  the  personal  acts  or  defaults  of  the 
principals  and  employers,  and  should  impose  the  same  liability  on 
such  principals  and  employers  as  they  would  have  been  subject  to 
had  they  been  acting  personally  in  the  conduct  of  their  business, 
notwithstanding  that  such  agents  are  technically  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  principals.  The  fact  of  such  a  delegation  of  authority 
would  have  to  be  established  in  each  case,  but  this  would  not  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty.  Your  committee  are  further  of  opinion  that 
the  doctrine  of  common  employment  has  been  carried  too  far  when 
workmen  employed  by  a  contractor  and  workmen  employed  by  a 
person  or  company  who  has  employed  such  contractor  are  con- 
sidered as  being  in  the  same  common  employment." 

Three  years  afterwards  the  Act  in  question  was  passed. 
By  sect.  1,  where  personal  injury  is  caused  to  a  workman — 

"  (1)  By  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways, 
works,  machinery,  or  plant  connected  with  or  used  in  the  business 
of  the  employer  ;  or  (2)  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person 
in  the  service  of  the  employer,  who  has  any  superintendence  en- 
trusted to  him,  whilst  in  the  exercise  of  such  superintendence  ;  or 
(3)  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the 
employer  to  whose  orders  or  directions  the  workmen  at  the  time  of 
the  injury  was  bound  to  conform  and  did  conform,  where  such  in- 
jury resulted  from  his  having  so  conformed;  or  (4)  by  reason  of  the 
act  or  omission  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  done  or 
made  in  obedience  to  the  rules  or  bye-laws  of  the  employer,  or  in 
obedience  to  particular  instructions  given  by  any  person  delegated 
with  the  authority  of  the  employer  in  that  behalf  :  or  (5)  by  reason 
of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  who 
has  the  charge  or  control  of  any  signal,  points,  locomotive  engine, 
or  train  upon  a  railway, — the  workman,  or  in  ease  the  injury  results 
in  death  the  legal  personal  representatives  of  the  workman,  and 
any  persons  entitled  in  case  of  death,  shall  have  the  same  right 
of  compensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer  as  if  the  work- 
man had  not  been  a  workman  of  nor  in  the  service  of  the  employer, 
nor  engaged  in  his  work." 

Section  2  provides  that  a  workman  shall  not  be  entitled 
under  the  Act  to  any  right  of  compensation  or  remedy 
against  the  employer  in  any  of  the  following  cases  : — 

(1)  Under  subsection  1  of  section  1,  unless  the  defect  therein 
mentioned  arose  from,  or  had  not  been  discovered  or  remedied 
owing  to,  the  negligence  of  the  employer,  or  of  some  person  in  tho 
service  of  the  employer,  and  entrusted  by  him  with  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  the  ways,  works,  machinery,  or  plant  were  in  proper  con- 
dition ;  (2)  under  subsection  4  of  section  1,  unless  the  injury 
resulted  from  some  impropriety  or  defects  in  the  rules,  bye-laws,  or 
instructions  therein  mentioned  ;  provided  that,  when  a  rule  or  bye- 
law  has  been  approved  or  has  been  accepted  as  a  proper  rule  or  bye- 
law  by  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  or  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  or  any  other  department  of  the  Government,  under 
or  by  virtue  of  any  Act  of  Parliament,  it  shall  not  be  deemed  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  to  be  an  improper  or  defective  rule  or  bye-law ; 
(3)  in  any  case  where  the  workman  knew  of  the  defect  or  negli- 
gence which  caused  his  injury  and  failed  within  a  reasonable  time 
to  give,  or  cause  to  be  given,  information  thereof  to  the  employer  or 
some  person  superior  to  himself  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  un- 
less he  was  aware  that  the  employer  or  su:h  superior  knew  of  the 
said  defect  or  negligence." 

Compensation  under  this  Act  (which  extends  to  a  rail- 
way servant  and  any  person  to  whom  the  Employers  and 
Workmen  Act  1875,  already  noticed,  applies)  is  enforced 
by  action  in  the  county  court  (in  Scotland  the  sheriffs 
court,  in  Ireland  the  civil  bill  court)  after  notice  within  six 
weeks  of  the  nature  and  particulars  of  the  claim  (unless 
there  was  reasonable  excuse  for  the  want  of  notice  in  the 
case  of  death).  The  compensation  is  limited  to  three  years' 
earnings,  and  the  action  must  be  commenced  within  six 
months  from  the  occurrence  of  the  aecident,  or  in  case  of 
death  within  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  death. 

Neither  in  the  United  Kingdom  nor  abroad  does  the  right 
to  damages  for  breach  of  contracts  override  the  general  law 
as  to  offences,  so  that,  if  any  of  the  parties  do  anything 
amounting  to  a  criminal  offence,  a  prosecution  may  follow 
although  a  breach  of  contract  is  involved  for  which  breach 
damages  may  be  recovered.  There  are  moreover  a  variety 
of  Acts  of  Parliament  from  the  reign  of  Anne  still  in  force 
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for  securing  employers  from  the  frauds  of  workmen 
employed  in  various  trades  in  working  up  materials,  not 
only  as  regards  the  misappropriation  of  property  entrusted 
to  them,  but  also  in  relation  to  fraudulent  contrivances  for 
misrepresenting  the  amount  of  work  done.  For  such 
offences  fine  or  imprisonment  may  be  inflicted. 

Apart  from  the  legislation  already  mentioued,  there  are 
a  great  number  of  Acts  of  parliament  directly  or  indirectly- 
affecting  labour.  The  general  direction  of  all  such  legisla- 
tion is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  workmen. 

The  legislation  regulating  the  hours  of  labour  ot  young 
persons,  originating  in  the  benevolent  exertions  of  the  earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  and  extended  by  Lord  Aberdare  as  secretary 
of  state  for  the  home  department  aud  others,  is  most  im- 
portant (see  Factory  Acts).  The  indirect  effects  of  those 
provisions  in  causing  better  order  in  the  conduct  of 
manufacturing  industries  cannot  be  overlooked.  The 
Agricultural  Gangs  Act  1867,  arising  out  of  the  practice  in 
the  east  of  England  of  persons  known  as  gang  masters 
hiring  children,  young  persons,  and  women,  with  a  view  to 
contracting  with  farmers  and  others  for  agricultural  work 
is  a  recent  illustration  of  the  direct  objects  of  such  legisla- 
tion. The  fencing  of  machinery,  the  careful  working  of 
coal  and  metalliferous  mines,  and  the  like,  have  been  the 
subject  of  minute  legislative  provisions,  which,  as  well  as 
the  Explosives  Act  1875,  intimately  affect  the  wellbeiug  of 
the  labouring  community  and  the  general  safety. 

The  wants  of  servants  are  considered  in  the  preference 
shown  to  claims  for  wages  in  the  case  of  death  and 
bankruptcy,  and  the  general  need  of  all  classes  of  workmen 
is  kept  in  view  in  the  provisions  relating  to  workmen's 
dwellings,  and  the  obligation  of  railway  companies  toafford 
facilities  for  their  conveyance  at  a  low  rate.  Less  directly 
Ihey  are  considered  in  the  legislation  relating  to  friendly 
and  provident  societies  ;  of  equivocal  effect  was  the  legisla- 
tion respecting  small  loans,  intended  to  facilitate  the  pur- 
chase of  tools,  but  taken  advantage  of  to  form  loan  societies 
of  doubtful  general  benefit  to  the  community.  We  cannot 
notice  here  the  effect  of  the  laws  regulating  the  land  and 
sea  forces  on  contracts  relating  to  labour  by  persons  entering 
the  army  or  navy.  (j.  e.  d.) 

LABRADOR,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  word,  is 
the  peninsular  portion  of  North  America  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  the  North  Atlantic, 
Hudson's  Straits,  and  Hudson's  Bay,  and  vaguely  defined 
towards  the  south-west  by  Rupert's  river,  the  Mistassini 
river,  and  the  Bersiamits  river.  It  extends  from  about  49° 
to  63°  N.  lat.,  and  from  the  55th  to  the  79th  meridian. 
Its  greatest  length  from  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  which 
separate  it  from  Newfoundland,  to  Cape  Wolstenholme, 
its  most  northern  extremity,  is  1100  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  about  700  miles.  The  area  is  approximately 
420,000  square  miles,  equal  to  the  united  areas  of  the 
British  Isles,  France,  and  Prussia.  As  a  permanent  abode 
of  civilized  man,  Labrador  is  on  the  whole  one  of  the  most 
uninviting  regions  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Atlantic 
coast  is  the  edge  of  a  vast  solitude  of  rocky  hills,  split  and 
blasted  by  frosts  and  beaten  by  the  waves.  A  vast  table- 
land, in  one  region  2240  feet  above  the  sea-level,  occupies 
much  of  the  interior.  This  plateau,  says  Professor  Hind, 
"is  preeminently  sterile,  and,  where  the  country  is  not 
burned,  caribou  moss  covers  the  rocks,  with  stunted  spruce, 
birch,  and  aspen  in  the  hollows  and  deep  ravines.  The 
whole  of  the  table-land  is  strewed  with  an  infinite  number 
of  boulders,  sometimes  three  and  four  deep ;  these  singular 
erratics  are  perched  on  the  summit  of  every  mountain  and 
hill,  often  on  the  edges  of  cliffs,  and  they  vary  in  size  from 
1  foot  to  20  feet  in  diameter.  Language  fails  to  paint 
the  awful  desolation  of  the  table-land  of  the  Labrador 
peninsula." 


The  interior  of  Labrador  has  been  but  very  partially 
explored,  aud  even  the  course  of  the  main  rivers  is  largely 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  largest  is  probably  the 
Ashwanipi  or  Hamilton  river,  which  rises  in  the  rear  of 
the  Seven  Islands,  drains  a  portion  of  the  vast  table-land, 
and  falls  into  Hamilton  Inlet,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  At 
its  mouth  it  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width.  One 
hundred  miles  from  its  mouth  are  the  great  falls  and  rapids 
which  extend  over  20  miles,  and  involve  fifteen  portages. 
The  valley  of  this  river  is  well  wooded,  some  of  the  trees, 
which  are  chiefly  spruce,  white  birch,  and  poplar,  being  of 
considerable  size,  and  tracts  of  loamy  soil  being  found  at 
intervals  along  its  banks.  The  Kenamou  and  the  Nasquapee 
or  North- West  river  also  fall  into  Hamilton  Inlet.  The 
Eagle  river,  the  West  and  East  rivers,  all  famous  for 
salmon  aud  trout,  discharge  their  waters  into  Sandwich 
Bay.  Of  the  rivers  falling  into  Ungava  Bay  the  largest  is 
Koksoak  or  South  river,  which  is  3  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  has  its  source  in  Lake  Kaniapuscaw,  70  miles 
long  aud  20  broad,  which  occupies  the  very  centre  of  the 
peninsula,  being  equidistant  from  the  St  Lawrence,  Ungava, 
and  Hamilton  Inlet,  and  350  miles  from  each.  George's 
river  and  Whale  river  also  fall  into  Ungava  Bay.  The 
aspect  of  the  country  drained  by  these  rivers  is  forbidding 
in  the  extreme,  bleak  and  barren"  rocks,  with  a  few 
stunted  trees  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  or  around  the 
lakes,  being  the  most  marked  features.  Iu  a  few  sheltered 
spots,  however,  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  timber  of 
fair  size  is  to  be  found.  The  rivers  discharging  into  Hud- 
son's Bay  are  Rupert's  river,  East  Main,  and  Great  and 
Little  glials  rivers.  The  Moisie  river,  250  miles  in 
length,  the  Mingan,  and  the  Ounaneme  fall  into  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  The  St  Augustine  falls  into  a  fine 
bay  of  the  same  name,  and  has  its  source  in  the  lakes  and 
marshes  of  the  table-land.  The  country  through  which 
these  rivers  flow  is  rugged  and  .mountainous,  swamps  and 
innumerable  lakes  occupying  the  lower  grounds. 

By  far  the  most  important  portion  of  Labrador  is  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  The  coast  itself  is  rugged,  but  is  deeply 
indented  with  bays  and  inlets,  and  has  many  fine  harbours. 
The  scenery  is  grand  and  impressive.  Dark  and  yellow 
headlands  towering  over  the  waters  are  ever  in  sight,  some 
grim  and  naked,  others  clad  in  the  pale  green  of  mosses  and 
dwarf  Shrubbery.  With  miles  on  miles  of  rocky  precipices 
alternate  lengthened  sea  slopes,  tame  and  monotonous,  or 
fantastic  and  picturesque  in  form,  with  stony  vales  winding 
alway  among  the  blue  hills  of  the  interior.  Battle  Harbour 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  is  a 
busy  fishing  settlement  with  a  narrow  sheltered  roadstead 
about  half  a  mile  in  length  between  Battle  Islands  and 
Great  Caribou  Island.  The  water  is  of  great  depth  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  is  noted  for  its  wonderful  ground  swell, 
which  at  times  rolls  in  without  wind  from  the  eastward 
into  St  Lewis  Sound,  "bursting,"  as  Admiral  Bayfield 
describes  it,  "  with  fury  over  islets  30  feet  high,  or  send- 
ing sheets  of  foam  and  spray  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams 
50  feet  up  the  sides  of  precipices."  By  far  the  greatest  pf 
the  numerous  inlets  which  indent  the  coast  is  Eskimo 
Bay  or  Ivuktoke  or  Hamilton  Inlet,  250  miles  north  of 
the  straits  of  Belle  Isle.  This  inlet  is  30  miles  wide  at 
the  entrance,  but  at  Port  Rigolette,  50  miles  from  the 
sea,  it  narrow^  to  a  mile.  On  both  sides  of  these  narrows 
hills  tower  to  the  height  of  1000  feet,  wooded  with  spruce 
from  base  to  summit.  At  the  termination  of  this  gorge 
the  inlet  again  expands  and  forms  Lake  Melville,  30  miles 
in  length  and  20  in  breadth.  After  narrowing  again  it 
forms  auother  lake  (Goose  Bay)  7  miles  wide  and  20  long, 
and  at  its  extremity  the  head  of  the  great  inlet  is  reached, 
150  miles  from  the  sea.  The  scenery  along  the  shores  of 
Hamilton  Inlet  is  wild  aud  rugged,  and  abovo  Rigolette 
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becomes  very  grand.  Along  the  south  shore  of  Melville 
lake  are  the  volcanic  peaks  of  the  Mealy  Mountains, 
1500  feet  in  height.  This  range  commences  100  miles 
to  the  south  of  Hamilton  Inlet,  running  nearly  parallel 
to  the  coast ;  and  after  skirting  Lake  Melville  it  strikes 
westerly  and  is  lost  in  the  hilly  regions  of  the  interior. 

Northern  Labrador,  from  Cape  Webeck  to  Cape  Chudleigh,  is  the 
proper  home  of  the  Eskimo  of  this  region,  who  are  now  about  ]400 
in  number.1  by  the  labours  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  commenced 
in  1770,  neatly  the  whole  of  them  have  been  brought  under 
Christian  training.  The  Brethren  have  four  stations— Hopedale, 
(55°  25'  N.  Int.),  Nain  (56°  25'),  Okkak  (57°  33'),  and  Hebron, 
(58°  50').  Each  station  has  a  church,  store,  dwelling-house  for  the 
missionaries,  and  workshops  for  the  native  tradesmen.  The  mis- 
sionaries number  about  twenty. 

The  white  inhabitants  of  the  St  Lawrence  coast  of  Labrador  are 
ehiefly  of  Acadian  or  Canadian  origin,  with  a  few  settled  fishermen 
from  France.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Labrador  many  of  the 
white  inhabitants  are  British  sailors  and  their  descendants.  Salmon 
and  cod  fishing  are  their  main  occupations ;  and  the  products  of 
their  industries  are  exchanged  with  traders  on  the  spot  for  such 
commodities  as  they  require.  The  winter  is  passed  in  trapping  fur- 
bearing  animals.  There  are  nine  places  of  worship — four  of  the 
Churcli  of  England,  three  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  two 
Wesleyan.  During  the  fishing  season  a  steamer  carrying  mails 
and  passengers  plies  fortnightly  on  the  coast,  connecting  with  the 
Newfoundland  coastal  steamer  at  Battle  Harbour. 

The  Indians  inhabiting  the  interior  of  Labrador  are  now  greatly 
reduced  in  nimibers.  The  returns  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compauy  show 
that  about  four  thousand  of  these  Indians  frequent  the  company's 
posts  throughout  the  whole  of  Labrador  ;  and  this  account  probably 
includes  nearly  their  whole  strength.  Ninetcea-twe.itieths  of  them 
are  nominally  Roman  Catholics.  The  early  Jesuit  missions  in 
Canada  extended  to  Labrador;  and  of  late  years  Roman  Catholic 
missions  have  been  resumed  and  are  now  systematically  carried  on. 
Game  of  all  kinds  is  every  year  becoming  scarcer,  and  in  many 
parts  has  almost  disappeared.  Fires  have  destroyed  the  forests, 
berry-bearing  shrubs,  inosses,  and  lichens,  and  converted  whole  dis- 
tricts into  hopeless  deserts.  The  savage  tribes  wander  over  a  vast 
extent  of  country,  and  have  established  routes  along  certain  rivers 
and  lakes,  by  which  periodically  they  make  their  way  to  the  sea- 
coast,  to  exchange  the  products  of  the  chase  for  firearms,  clothing, 
ami  other  necessaries. 

It  is  only  in  the  interior  valleys  of  the  rivers,  at  some  distance 
from  the  coast,  that  any  extent  of  forest  appears  ;  but  there  suffi- 
cient timber  for  fuel  and  building  purposes  can  almost  always  be 
fou ud.  The  trees  are  chiefly  larch,  birch,  aspen,  silver  fir,  black, 
white,  and  red  spruce,  willow,  cherry,  and  mountain  ash.  Among 
the  wild  animals  may  be  enumerated  reindeer,  black  and  white 
bears,  wolves,  foxes,  martens,  lynxes,  otters,  minks,  beavers,  musk- 
rats,  hares,  rabbits,  moles.  The  birds  are  represented  by  the  hawk, 
falcon,  eagle,  owl,  raven,  ptarmigan,  spruce  partridge,  curlew,  grey 
plover,  sandpipers  and  other  waders,  geese,  ducks,  gulls,  divers, 
swallows,  martins,  snipe,  pigeons.  Berry-bearing  plants  abound  in 
many  regions — whortleberries,  raspberries,  cranberries,  partridge 
borries,  bake  appleborries,  wild  currants,  and  wild  gooseberries. 
In  summer,  where  there  are  sheltered  spots,  mosses  of  every  hue, 
wild  flowers  of  tho  most  delicate  colours,  ferns,  and  tall  grasses 
diversify  the  scene. 

Though  Labrador  is  detached  from  Arctic  lands,  and  though 
much  of  it  lies  between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  as  Great 
Britain,  the  climate  is  rigorous  in  the  extreme,  owing  mainly  to 
the  ice-laden  Arctic  current  which  washes  its  shores.  Snow  lies 
from  September  or  October  till  June.  In  winter  the  whole  coast  is 
blockaded  by  ice  fields  drifting  from  Ratlin's  Bay  and  other  outlets 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean :  while  in  summer  icebergs,  stranded  or 
floating,  impart  a  stern  gvandour  to  the  frowning  shores.  At 
Nain  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  22  •52"  Fahr.,  at  Okkak, 
27*86°,  and  at  Hopedale,  27 '82°.  In  summer  the  thermometer 
sometimes  reaches  75° ;  spirits  freezo  in  the  intense  cold  of  winter, 
and  30°  below  zero  is  not  uncommon  ;  but,  owing  to  the  dryness  of 
the  air  nud  the  nbsonco  of  high  winds,  such  a  temperature  is  not 
felt  as  uncomfortable.  The  winter  is  oue  continued  stretch  of  cold 
dry  frosty  weather,  and  is  felt  to  be  bracing  by  those  accustomed  to 
it.  Travelling  is  performed  by  sledges  drawn  by  dogs,  sometimes 
at  the  rate  of  100  miles  a  day,  over  the  frozen  snow. 

The  total  permanent  population  of  Labrador  is  about  12,500,  and 
ii  distributed  ns  follows  :— 

On  the  St  Lnwrtnce  c<>nst  from  Port  Kttkt  to  Blnnc  Sablon  4411 

On  the  Atlantic  Cuast — white  population 2.416 

Eskimo 1.700 

Indium  of  the  Interior 4.000 

Totnl 12.527 

1  The  .liile.t  of  the  Labrador  Eflkimo  is  treated  of  in  Kleiuschmint, 
Omm    i/.  j/rffttfantlt  Sj'nit/ir,  Berlin,  1S51. 


Tourists  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  invalids,  sportsmen,  and 
anglers  are  finding  their  way,  of  late  years,  in  increasing  numbers 
to  Labrador  during  its  brief  but  lovely  summer  ;  aud  in  the  fishing 
season  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  first  or  second  week  of  October 
the  migratory  population  from  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States  numbers  between  20,000  and 
25,000. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  geology  of  Labrador.  It  has  Ken 
ascertained,  however,  that  the  Laurentian  formation  constitutes  the 
great  framework  of  the  peninsula,  and  that  Lower  Silurian  beds, 
principally  Potsdam,  ro&t  on  the  Laurentian  at  various  points 
along  the  coast.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  there 
is  a  large  development  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  corresponding  to 
those  on  the  Newfoundland  side  opposite.  The  Potsdam  rocks 
here  are  grey  and  reddish  sandstones,  230  feet  in  thickness, 
overlaid  by  140  feet  of  limestone,  with  some  shale.  These 
limestones  and  sandstones  extend  about  80  miles  along  the  coast, 
and  about  10  miles  back  from  the  shore.  All  over  the  country 
gneiss  ranges  of  mountains  aud  hills  and  gneiss  boulders  in  count- 
less multitudes  are  everywhere  met  with.  "The  rocks  of  this 
formation,"  says  Sir  William  Logan,  "are  the  most  ancient  known 
on  the  American  continent,  and  correspond  probably  to  the  oldest 
gneiss  of  Finland  and  Scandinavia,  and  to  some  similar  rocks  in  the 
north  of  Scotland."  The  system  is  made  up  of  crystallized  rocks, 
and  may  be  considered  as  an  alternation  of  crystalline  schists, 
quartzites,  limestones,  and  serpentines.  Copper  ore  has  been  dis- 
covered at  various  points  along  the  coast ;  also  silver,  lead,  and 
mica,  as  well  as  gold. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  Labrador  coast,  as  far  north  as 
Sandwich  Bay,  has  been  frequented  as  a  fishing  ground  for  more 
than  a  century.  Since  about  1850  large  numbers  of  fishermen  have 
extended  their  operations  as  far  north  as  Cape  Harrison  or  Webeck. 
From  about  1870  Newfoundland  cod-fishers  have  ventured  as  far 
north  as  Cape  Mugford  ;  and  the  probability  is  that  they  will  soon 
be  attracted  still  farther,  to  Cape  Chudleigh,  at  the  entrance  of 
Hudson's  Straits,  by  tho  reports  of  the  amazing  quantity  of  fish. 
From  Cape  Harrison  to  Cape  Mugford  the  coast,  like  that  of  Nor- 
way, is  deeply  serrated  by  a  succession  of  narrow  fiords  stretching 
from  30  to  50  miles  into  the  interior.  As  far  as  Freestone  Point, 
120  miles  north  of  Cape  Harrison,  the  heads  of  many  of  these  fiords 
contain  timber  fit  for  the  construction  of  fishing  craft  and  all 
ordinary  building  purposes.  The  climate  and  soil  of  these  sheltered 
spots  also  permit  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  and  garden  vegetables. 
According  to  Professor  Hind,  "it  is  fringed  with  a  vast  multitude 
of  islands  forming  a  continuous  archipelago  from  Cape  Aillik  to 
Cape  Mugford,  averaging  20  miles  in  depth  seawards.  Outside 
these  islands,  and  about  15  miles  seawards  from  them,  are  numerous 
banks  and  shouls  which  form  the  summer  feeding  ground  of  large 
cod,  and  a  second  range  of  banks,  outside  the  shoals,  which  are 
probably  their  winter  feeding  grounds."  This  island-studded  area, 
exclusive  of  the  banks  and  shoals,  from  Cape  Harrison  to  Cape 
Mugford,  he  estimates  at  5200  square  miles,  furnishing  a  boat 
fishing  ground  for  cod  (which  as  yet  has  hardly  been  touched 
nearly  as  large  as  the  combined  areas  of  the  English  and  French 
boat  fishing  ground  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland.  The  Arctic 
current  which  washes  the  coast  of  Labrador  exerts  a  most  im- 
portant influence  on  the  fish  life  of  those  regions,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  the  seas  around  Newfoundland,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  forming,  in  many  places,  "a  living  mass,  a  vast  ocean  of 
living  slime;"  and  this  slime  "accumulates  on  the  banks  of 
I  northern  Labrador,  and  renders  the  existence  possible  of  all  those 
forms  of  marine  life  which  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  great 
shoals  of  cod  which  also  find  their  home  there"  (Hind).  The 
same  current  which  brings  the  slime  and  multitudes  of  minute 
crustaceans  also  carries  on  its  bosom  innumerable  cod  ova,  and 
distributes  them  far  and  wide. 

The  principal  fisheries  are  those  of  cod,  herrings,  salmon,  and 
seals.  The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  Newfoundland 
customs  returns  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1SS0  : 

Exported  by  Newfoundland  Houses 
from  Labrador  direct. 
393.436  quintals  dried  codfish  $1,180,308 
144      do.       green     do.  144 

l,09fi  seal  skins 1.09G 

50  tuns  seal  oil 6.400 

7€  do.   end  oil  10,032 

1  do.   other  oils 108 

17   do.   blubber 236 

592  tierces  pickled  salmon         8.2S8 
16,970  barrels  pickled  herrings    50,910 
14     do.         do.'    trout....  98 

459     do.         do.      mackerel     1,376 
68     do.     dried  capello....  29 


Exported  6y  tlouttt  not  connected 

With  Newfoundland. 

14,000  quintals  dried  codfish  ...  842,000 

110  seal  skins 110 

14  tuns  seal  oil 1.799 

65  do.  cod  Oil 7,260 


2  do.  return. 

15  do.  blubbor  

400  tierces  pickled  salmon... 

30.000  lb  salmon  in  tins  

700  barrels  pickled  herrings 

40     do.         do.      trout 

200     do.         do.      mackerel 
180    do.     dried  capellu 


28 

210 

6. COO 

S.liOO 

2,100 

280 

600 

80 


63.060 


1,259,025 

The  estimated  value  of  exports  by  traders  being  IP, 950,  this  gives 
for  the  total  exports  11,842,086,  or  .£279,590  sterling. 

To  these  direct  asportations  must  he  added  the  fish  of  various 
kinds  taken  at  Labrador  and  sent  to  Newfoundland  for  Shipment, 
■mounting   to   about  a   third  of  the   whole;   also  the  quantity* 
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taken  by  American  and  Canadian  6shermen  of  which  no  returns 
can  be  obtained,  but  which  are  estimated  to  be  about  an  eighth 
of  the  quantities  taken  by  Newfoundland  fisliermen.  These 
hist  can  work  the  fisheries  more  successfully  than  those  coming 
from  a  distance,  and  arc  gradually  absorbing  the  trade.  The  total 
catch  by  Newfoundlanders,  Canadians,  Americans,  and  Eskimo  on 
the  Atlantic  and  St  Lawrence  coasts  of  Labrador  mayjje  valued  at 
£1,000,000  sterling  per  annum,  and  is  increasing  eisadily.  The 
number  of  vessels  employed  annually  is  estimated  at- from  1100  to 
1-200. 

Labrador  as  well  as  Newfoundland  was  discovered  by  John 
Cabot  in  1 497  ;  the  recent  discovery  of  a  map  made  by  or  under  the 
direction  of  Sebastian  Cabot  proves  that,  it  must  surrender  the 
honour  of  being  his  "  Prima  tierra  vista"  to  the  present  island  of 
Cape  Breton.  Cabot  does  not  appear  to  have  given  any  name 
to  Labrador ;  tradition  has  it  that  a  Basque  whaler,  called 
"Labrador,"  penetrated  as  far  as  Labrador  Bay  (now  Bradore  Bay), 
and  that,  as  this  bay  was  in  process  of  time  much  -frequented  by 
Basque  fishermen,  the  name  was  extended  to  the  Whole  coast. 
Tho'  Basques  were  the  successors  of  the  Norsemen.  After  them, 
ab  nt  the  year  1620,  came  the  Bretons,  who  founded  the  town  of 
Brest  in  Bradore  Bay,  about  3  miles  from  Blanc  Sablon  Harbour, 
whioh  at  one  time  contained  upwards  of  one  thousand  permanent 
residents.  The  ruins  and  terraces  of  this  old  town  are  still  visible. 
For  a  lengthened  period  extensive  fisheries  (to  which  they  attached 
the  greatest  importance)  were  carried  on  by  the  French  on  the 
Labrador  coast,  dear  the  Straits  of  Bello  Isle.  -  After  the  British 
conquest  of  Canada  the  whole  fisheries  along  the  southern  and 
eastern  shores  of  Labrador  were  placed  under  the  government  of 
Quebec,  and  they  continued  so  till  1763,  when  the  Atlantic  coast 
was  annexed  to  the  government  of  Newfoundland,  the  boundary 
between  the  two  jurisdictions  being  fixed  at  Blanc  Sahlon.  In 
1773,  owing  to  difficulties  arising  out  of  grants  made  to  a  few 
persons,  under  French  rule,  the  eastern  coast  was  restored  to  the 
government  of  Quebec  ;  but  since  1809  it  has  been  again  attached 
to  Newfoundland.  In  1S24  the  governor  of  Newfoundland  was 
etnpowered  to  institute  a  court  of  civil  jurisdiction  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  At  present  the  civil  and  criminal  court  of  Labrador  is 
presided  over  by  one  judge  appointed  by  the  governor  in  council. 
All  goods  landed  are  subjected  to  the  duties  imposed  on  like  goods 
in  any  part  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland.  The  extent  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  government  of  Newfoundland  in  Labrador  is 
thus  defined  (Letters-Patent,  28th  March  1876);  "all  the  coast 
of  Labrador  from  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Straits  to  a  line  to  be 
drawn  due  north  and  south  from  Anse  Sablon  on  the  said  coast 
to  the  fifty-second  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  all  the  islands 
adjacent  to  that  part  of  the  said  coast  of  Labrador."  The  north- 
western portion,  or  that  which  drains  into  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Hudson's  Straits,  now  forms  the  North-East  Territory  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  tho  southern  portion,  draining  into  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  is  incorporated  with  the  province  of  Quebec. 
An  undefined  area  T>f  what  is  now  tho  North-East  Territory  was 
formerly  known  as  East  Main. 

I  See  CartwriRht,  Sixteen  Years  on  the  Coast  of  Labrador,  Newark,  1792;  Hind, 
Explorations  of  the  Labrador  Peninsula,  1803;  Chimmo,  in  Jojn-n.  Roy.  Oeog. 
Soc,  1868  ;  BeU,  in  Report  of  the  Oeol.  Survey  of  Canada,  1873.  (M.  H.) 

LA  BRUYERE,  Jean  de  (1Q45-1696),  essayist  and 
moralist,  was  born  at  Paris  in  August  1645,  and  not,  as 
has  more  commonly  been  asserted,  at  Donrdan  (Seine-et- 
Oise)  in  1639.  His  iamily  was  of  the  middle  class,  and 
his  reference  to  a  certain  Geoffroy  de  la  Bruy&re,  a 
crusader,  is  only  a  satirical  illustration  of  a  method  of  self- 
ennoblement  common  in  France  as  in  some  other  countries. 
Indeed  he  himself  always  signed  the  name  Delabruyere  in 
cue  word,  thus  avowing  his  roture.  His  progenitors, 
however,  were  of  respectable  position,  and  he  could  trace 
them  back  at  least  as  far  as  his  great-grandfather,  who  had 
been  a  strong  Leaguer.  La  Bruyere's  own  father  held  a 
municipal  appointment  in  the  capital,  and  seems  as  well  as 
his  son  to  have  been  in  easy  circumstances.  The  son  was 
educated  by  the  Oratorians,  and  at  the  university  of 
Orleans;  he  wa3  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  1673  bought  a 
post  in  the  revenue  department  at  Caen,  which  gave  the 
Btattis  of  noblesse  and  a  certain  income.  He  afterwards  in 
1687  sold  this  office.  His  predecessor  in  it  was  a  relation 
of  Bossuet,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  transaction  was  the 
cause  of  La  Bruyere's  introduction  to  the  great  orator. 
Bossuet,  who  from  the  date  of  his  cwn  preceptorship  of 
the  dauphin,  was  a  kind  of  agent-general  for  tutorships  in 
the  royal  family,  introduced  him  in'  1683  or  1684  to  the 
household  of  the  great  CondtS,  whose  grandson  Henri  Jules 
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de  Bourbon  he  was  charged  to  educate.  The  rest  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  the  household  of  the  prince  or  -else  at 
court,  and  he  seems  to  have  profited  by  the  inclination 
which  all  the  Conde  family  had  for  the  society  of  men  of 
letters  without  suffering  from  the  capricious  and  tyrannical 
temper  which  was  also  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
house.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  events  of  this  part  or 
indeed  of  any  part  of  his  life.  Although  he  certainly 
mixed  freely  in  society  at  a  time  when  more  gossip  was 
committed  to  paper  than  at  almost  any  other,  the  notices 
of  him  are  very  few,  though  they  are  almost  always 
favourable.  The  impression  derived  from  them  is  of  a 
silent  observant  but  somewhat  awkward  man,  resembling 
in  manners  our  own  Addison,  whose  master  in  literature 
La  Bruyere  undoubtedly  was.  Yet  despite  the  numerous 
enemies  which  his  book  raised  up  for  him,  most  of  the 
few  personal  notices  we  have  are,  as  has  been  said,  favour' 
able — notably  that  of  St  Simon,  an  acute  judge  and  one 
bitterly  prejudiced  against  roturiers  generally.  There  is 
a  curious  passage  in  a  letter  from  Boileau  to  Racine  in 
which  he  regrets  that  "  nature  has  not  made  La  Bruyere  as 
agreeable  as  he  would  like  to  be,"  which,  as  he  at  the  same 
time  calls  him  a  '.'  fort  honnete  homme,"  and  says  that  he 
would  lack  nothing  were  it  not  for  the  conduct  of  nature  in 
this  respect,  can  only  refer  to  the  want  of  manner  just 
noticed.  His  Caracteres  appeared  in  1688,  and  at  once,  as 
Malezieu  had  predicted,  brought  him  "bien  des  lecteurs 
et  bien  des  ennemis."  At  the  head  of  these  were  Thomas 
Corneille,  Fontenelle,  and  Benserade,  who  were  pretty  clearly 
aimed  at  in  the  book,  as  well  as  innumerable  other  persons, 
men  and  women  of  letters  as  well  as  of  society,  en  whom 
the  cap  of  La  Bruyere's  fancy-portraits  was  fitted  by 
manuscript  jL  keys  "  which  were  at  once  compiled  by  the 
scribblers  of  the  day.  The  friendship  of  Bossuet  and.  still 
more  the  protection  of  the  Cond6s  defended  the  author 
quite  sufficiently,  and  he  continued  to  insert  fresh  portraits 
of  his  contemporaries  in  each  new  edition  of  his  book.' 
Those,  however,  whom  he  had  attacked  were  powerful  in 
the  Academy,  and  numerous  defeats  awaited  La  Bruyere 
before  he  could  make  his  way  into  that  guarded  hold.  He 
was  defeated  thrice  in  1691,  and  on  one  memorable  occasion 
he  had  but  seven  votes,  five  of  which  were  those  of  Bossuet, 
Boileau,  Racine,  Pelisson,  and  Bussy-Rabutin.  It  was  not 
till  1695  that  he  was  elected,  and  even  then  an  epigram, 
which,  considering  his  admitted  insignificance  in  conversa- 
tion, was  not  of  the  worst,  h&sit  laleri  : — 

"  Quand  la  Bruyere  se  presente 
Pomquoi  faut  il  crier  haro  ? 
Pour  faire  un  nombre  de  quarante 
Ne  falloit  il  pas  un  zero  ? " 

His  unpopularity  was,  ho\vever,  chiefly  confined  to  the 
subjects  of  his  sarcastic  portraiture,  and  to  the  hack  writers 
of  the  time,  of  whom  he  was  wont  to  speak  with  a  disdain 
only  surpassed  by  that  of  Pope.  His  description  of  the 
leading  newspaper  of  the  day  as  "  immddiatement  au 
dessous  dn  rien  "  is  the  best  remembered  specimen  of  these 
unwise  attacks  which,  both  in  France  and  England,  retarded 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  profession  of  letters 
for  many  years.  La  Bruyere's  discourse  of  admission  at  the 
Academy  was,  like  his  admission  itself,  severely  criticized,' 
yet  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  .  With  the 
Caracteres,  the  translation  of  Theophrastus,  and  a.  few 
letters,  it  completes  the  list  of  his  literary  work,  with  the 
exception  of  a  curious  and  much-disputed  posthumous 
treatise.  La  Bruyere  died  very  suddenly,  and  not  long 
after  his  admission  to  the  Academy.  He  is  said  to  have 
become  suddenly  deaf  in  an  assembly  of  his  fricuds,  and; 
being  carried  home  to  the  Hotel  de  Conde',  to  have  expired 
of  apoplexy  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  It  is  not  surprising 
that,  considering  the   recent  panic   about  poisoning,  the 
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bitter  personal  enmities  which  he  had  excited,  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  his  death,  suspic:  .us  of  foul  play 
should  have  been  entertained,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
foundation  for  them.  Two  years  after  his  death  appeared 
certain  Dialogues  sur  le  Quietume,  alleged  to  have  been 
found  among  his  papers  incomplete,  and  to  have  been 
completed  by  the  editor.  As  these  dialogues  are  far 
inferior  in  literary  merit  to  La  Bruyere's  other  works,  their 
genuineness  has  been  denied.  But  the  straightforward 
and  circumstantial  account  of  their  appearance  given  by 
their  editor,  the  Abbe"  Dupin,  a  man  of  acknowledged 
probity,  the  intimacy  of  La  Bruyere  with  Bossuet,  whose 
views  in  his  contest  with  Fe"nelon  these  dialogues  are 
designed  to  further,  and  the  entire  absence  at  bo  short  a 
ti  me  after  the  alleged  author's  death  of  the  least  protest  on 
the  part  of  his  friends  and  representatives,  seem  to  be 
decisive  in  their  favour. 

Although  for  reasons  to  be  given  shortly  it  is  permissible 
to  doubt  whether  the  value  of  the  Caracteres  has  not  been 
somewhat  exaggerated  by  traditional  French  criticism,  they 
deserve  beyond  all  question  a  high  place  among  the  great 
works  of  French  literature.  The  plan  of  the  book  is 
thoroughly  original,  if  that  term  may  be  accorded  to  a 
novel  and  skilful  combination  of  existing  elements.  That 
the  little  treatise  of  Theophrastus  may  have  furnished  the 
first  idea  of  it  is  doubtless  true,  but  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  Frenchman's  work  is  due  to  the  Greei.  With 
the  ethical  generalizations  and  social  Dutch  painting  of 
Theophrastus  La  Bruyere  combined  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Montaigne  essay,  of  the  Pensees  and  Maximes  of  which 
Pascal  and  La  Rochefoucauld  are  the  masters  respectively, 
and  lastly  of  that  peculiar  1 7th  century  product,  the  portrait 
or  elaborate  literary  picture  of  the  personal  and  mental 
characteristics  of  an  individual  The  result  was  quite 
unlike  anything  that  had  been  before  seen,  and  it  has  not 
been  exactly  reproduced  since,  though  the  essay  of  Addison 
and  Steele  resembles  it  very  closely,  especially  in  the 
introduction  of  fancy  portraits.  In  the  titles  of  his  work 
and  in  its  extreme  desultoriness  La  Bruyere  reminds  the 
reader  of  Montaigne,  but  he  aimed  too  much  at  sententi- 
ousness  to  attempt  even  the  apparent  continuity  of  the  great 
essayist.  The  short  paragraphs  of  which  his  chapters 
consist  are  made  up  of  maxims  proper,  of  criticisms  literary 
and  ethical,  and  above  all  of  the  celebrated  sketches  of 
individuals  baptized  with  names  taken  from  the  plays  and 
romances  of  the  time.  These  last  are  undoubtedly  the 
great  feature  of  the  work,  and  that  which  gave  it  its 
immediate  if  not  its  enduring  popularity.  They  are 
wonderfully  piquant,  extraordinarily  life-like  in  a  certain 
sense,  and  must  have  given  great  pleasure  or  more 
frequently  exquisite  pain  to  the  originals,  who  were  in 
many  case3  unmistakable  and  in  most  recognizable  by  a 
society  which  held  to  the  full  Madame  de  Se'vign^'s  views 
of  the  usefulness  of  "  le  prochain  "  as  a  butt  for  satirical 
observation.  But  there  is  something  wanting  in  them. 
The  criticism  of  Charpentier,  who  received  La  Bruyere  at 
the  Academy,  and  who  was  of  the  opposite  faction,  has 
usually  been  dismissed  as  one-sided,  but  it  is  in  fact  fully 
justified  as  far  as  it  goes.  La  Bruyere  literally  "est 
[trop]  descendu  dans  le  particulier."  He  has  neither  like 
Moliere  embodied  abstract  peculiarities  in  a  single  life-like 
type,  nor  has  he  like  Shakespeare  made  the  individual 
pass  sub  speciem  seternitatis,  and  serve  as  a  type  while  re- 
taining his  individuality.  He  is  a  photographer  rather 
than  an  artist  in  his  portraiture.  So  too  his  maxims, 
admirably  as  they  are  expressed,  and  exact  as  their  truth 
often  is,  are  on  a  lower  level  than  those  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, which,  rather  unwisely,  they  sometimes  follow  very 
closely.  Beside  the  sculpturesque  precision,  the  Roman 
brevity,  the   profoundness  of   ethical  intuition  "piercing 


to  the  accepted  hells  beneath,"  of  the  great  Frondenr,  La 
Bruyere  has  the  air  of  a  literary  petit-maitre  dressing 
up  superficial  observation  in  the  finery  of  esprit.  It  is 
indeed  only  by  comparison  that  he  loses,  but  then  it  is  by 
comparison  that  he  is  usually  praised.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  his  abundant  wit  and  his  personal  "  malice  "  have 
done  much  to  give  him  his  rank  in  French  literature,  but 
much  must  also  be  allowed  to  his  purely  literary  merits. 
With  Racine  and  Massillon  he  is  probably  the  very  best 
writer  of  what  is  somewhat  arbitrarily  styled  classical 
French.  He  is  hardly  ever  incorrect — the  highest  merit  in 
the  eyes  of  a  French  academic  critic.  He  is  always  well- 
bred,  never  obscure,  rarely  though  sometimes  "  precious  " 
in  the  turns  and  niceties  of  language  in  which  he  delights 
to  indulge,  in  his  avowed  design  of  attracting  readers  by 
form  now  that  in  point  of  matter  "  tout  est  dit."  It  ought 
to  be  added  to  his  credit  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  folly 
of  impoverishing  French  by  ejecting  old  words.  Hi3 
chapter  on  "  Les  ouvrages  de  l'esprit "  contains  much  good 
criticism,  though  it  shows  that,  like  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries except  Fe'nelon,  he  was  lamentably  ignorant  of  the 
literature  of  his  own  tongue. 

The  editions  of  La  Bruyere,  both  partial  and  complete,  have  been 
extremely  numerous.  Les  Caracteres  de  Theophraste  traduUs  du 
Grec,  avec  les  Caracteres  et  les  Moeurs  de  a  Siecle,  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  1688,  being  published  by  Hichallet,  to  whose  little 
daughter,  according  to  tradition,  La  Bruyere  gave  the  profits  of  the 
book.  Two  other  editions,  little  altered,  were  published  in  the  same 
year.  In  the  following  year,  and  in  each  year  until  1694,  with  the 
exception  of  1693,  a  fresh  edition  appeared,  and,  in  all  these  five, 
additions,  omissions,  and  alterations  were  largely  made.  A  ninth 
edition,  not  much  altered,  was  put  forth  in  the  year  of  the  author's 
death.  The  Academy  speech  appeared  in  the  eighth  edition.  The 
Quietist  dialogues  were  published  in  1698  ;  most  of  the  letters,  in- 
cluding those  addressed  to  Conde,  not  till  1867.  In  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years  numerous  editions  of  the  complete  works  have  appeared, 
notably  those  of  "Walckenaer  (1845),  Ser^ois  (1867),  Assefineau  (a 
scholarly  reprint  of  the  last  original  edition,  1872),  and  finally 
Chassang  (1876) ;  the  last  is  one  of  the  most  generally  useful,  as  the 
editor  has  collected  almost  everything  of  value  in  his  predecessors. 
The  literature  of  "  keys"  to  La  Bruyere  is  extensive  and  apocryphal. 
Almost  everything  that  can  be  done  in  this  direction  and  in  that 
of  general  illustration  was  done  by  the  late  M.  Edouard  Foumicr  in 
his  learned  and  amusing  Comidic  de  La  Bruyere.  (G.  SA. ) 

LABUAN,  or  Labithan,  an  island  of  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  which  has  been  a  British  possession  since 
1846.  It  lies  about  6  miles  off  the  north-west  coast  of 
Borneo,  opposite  the  northern  end  of  the  great  bay  of 
Brunei.  Rudely  triangular  in  shape,  it  measures  about  7 
miles  across  the  base,  and  has  a  length  of  1 1  miles  from 
north  to  south.  The  general  flatness  of  the  surface  is 
broken  by  a  number  of  undulating  hills,  none  of  which, 
however,  exceed  90  feet  in  height.  At  the  time  of  the 
first  settlement  most  of  the  ground  was  occupied  by  virgin 
forest,  in  which  camphor  trees  of  noble  proportions  were 
conspicuous ;  but  nearly  the  whole  of  this  has  been 
destroyed  either  by  human  effort  or  by  jungle  fires.  The 
soil  is  very  poor,  except  in  the  valleys  of  the  larger 
streams.  Of  the  total  area,  estimated  at  over  45  square 
miles,  or  29,350  acres,  21,000  acres  are  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  cultivation ;  but  of  this  not  more  than  1500 
acres  are  sown  with  rice,  the  only  crop  attempted  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  island.  The  cocoa-nut  flourishes  to  no  small 
profit  on  the  little  island  of  Daat;  and  the  African  oil 
palm  promises  well.  At  the  time  of  its  occupation  a 
brilliant  future  was  prophesied  for  Labuan  :  its  harbour 
was  to  make  it  a  second  Singapore,  and  its  coal  beds  were 
to  prove  an  unfailing  source  of  wealth.  Such  anticipations 
are  far  from  having  been  realized.  Though  the  workable 
coal  in  the  island  has  been  estimated  at  no  less  than 
400,000,000  tons,  the  mines  have  commercially  proved 
an  utter  failure.  The  Scottish  Oriental  Coal  Company — 
the  fourth  of  its  kind — came  to  an  untimely  end  in  18S0; 
from  18G8  it  had  raised  53,741  tons  of  clean  coal,  each 
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ton  costing  about  72s.  and  selling  for  not  more  tlian  25s. 
or  30s.  The  want  of  machinery  strong  enough  to  keep 
the  workings  dry  is  assigned  as  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
of  the  collapse.  The  coal,  which  appears  to  be  of  Tertiary 
formation,  is  of  good  quality  ;  the  mines  are  on  the  north 
end  of  the  island  near  the  village  of  Lubok  Tamiang.  The 
general  trade  of  Labuan  consists  mainly  of  the  importation 
and  re-exportation  of  Bornean  produce ;  and  most  of  the 
Labuan  merchants  are  from  Singapore  houses.  There  are 
several  factories  for  the  preparation  of  sago  flour.  The 
total  burden  of  the  vessels  entering  the  port  in  1879  was 
only  10,787  tons,  of  which  8516  was  due  to  steam  ships. 
The  population,  which  in  1S61  was  2373  (1627  males, 
701  females),  was  5731  (34H  males,  2317  females)  in 
1881.  It  includes  Chinese,  Ivlings,  chiefly 'from  Karikal 
in  French  India,  Malay  fishermen,  and  Kudayans  and 
Tutongs  from  Borneo.  Port  Victoria,  the  principal  settle- 
ment, has  no  municipal  government. . 

The  colony  is  now  self-supporting.  The  Chinese  have  schools 
for  their  own  children;  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  established  in  1873 
a  school  for  the  teaching  of  Malay  and  English.  The  temporary 
diocese  of  Labuan  includes,  not  only  Sarawak  in  Borneo,  but  also 
Singapore  (which  is  770  miles  distant) ;  and  the  church  of  St 
Andrews  in  that  city  is  the  cathedral  of  the  see.^  Convicts  have 
been  sent  to  Labuan  irom  the  Straits  settlements  since  1866. 

See  Kepnel,  Visit  to  Indian  Archipelago,  London,  lS."i3  ;  Mundy,  Narrative  of 
Erentt  in  Borneo.  London,  184S;  Barbidge,  Gardens  of  the  Sitn,  London,  1SS0. 

LABURNUM  is  the  specific  name  of  a  familiar  tree  of 
the  genus  Cytisus,  Dec.,  of  the  pea  family  or  Leguminosx. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  France,  Switzerland, 
southern  Germany,  northern  Italy,  itc.,  has  long  been 
cultivated  as  an  ornamental  tree  throughout  Europe,  and 
jvas  introduced  into  north-east  America  by  the  European 
colonists.  Gerard  records  it  as  growing  in  his  garden  in 
1596  under  the  names  of  anagyris,  laburnum,  or  beane 
trefoyle  (Historie  of  Plants,  p.  1239),  but  the  date  of  its 
introduction  into  England  appears  to  be  unknown.  In 
France  it  is  called  l'aubour — a  corruption  from  laburnum 
according  to  Du  Hamel — as  also  arbois,  i.e.,  arc-bois,  "  the 
wood  having  been  used  by  the  ancient  Gauls  for  bows.  It 
is  still  so  employed  in  some  parts  of  the  Maconnois,  where 
the  bows  are  found  to  preserve  their  strength  and  elasticity 
for  half  a  century"  (Loudon,  Arboretum,  ii.  p.  590). 

Several  varieties  of  this  well-known  tree  are  cultivated, 
differing  in  the  size  of  the  flowers,  in  the  form  of  the 
foliage,  &c,  such  as  the  "oak-leafed"  (quercifoKum), 
pendulum,  crispnm,  <fcc.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
forms  is  C.  Adami,  Poir.  (C.  purpurascens,  Hort.),  which 
bears'  three  kinds  of  blossoms,  viz.,  racemes  of  pure  yellow 
flowers,  others  of  a  purple  colour,  and  others  of  an  inter- 
mediate brick-red  tint — all  three  kinds  being  borne  by  one 
and  the  same  tree.  The  last  are  hybrid  blossoms,  and  are 
sterile,  with  malformed  ovules,  though,  curiously  enough, 
the  pollen  appears  to  be  good.  The  yellow  and  purple 
"  revefsions "  are  fertile.  It  originated  in  Paris  in  1828 
by  M.  Adam,  who  inserted  a  "  shield  "  of  the  bark  pf  C.  pur- 
purea, Scop.,  into  a  stock  of  C.  Laburnum,  L.  A  vigorous 
shoot  from  this  bud  was  subsequently  propagated.  Hence 
it  would  appear  that  the  two  distinct  species  mentioned 
above  became  united  by  their  cambium  layers,  and  the 
trees  propagated  therefrom  subsequently  reverted  to  their 
respective  parentages  in  bearing  both  yellow  and  purple 
flowers,  but  produce  as  well  blossoms  of  an  intermediate 
or  hybrid  character:  Such  a  result,  Mr  Darwin  observes, 
may  be  called  a  "  graft-hybrid."  For  full  details  see 
Darwin's  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication. 

,  The  laburnum  has  hiahly  poisonous  properties.  A  case 
is  recorded  of  nearly  fatal  results  to  several  boys  who 
itasticated  the  roots  on  finding  they  "tasted  like  liquorice, 
which  is  a  member  of  the  same  family  "as  the  laburnum. 
It  has  proved  fatal  to  cattle,  though  hares  andrabbitts  eat 
the  bark  of  it  with  avidity  (Gardener'*  Chronicle,   18S1, 


vol.  xvi.  p.  666)~  The  seeds  also  are  highly  poisonous, 
possessing  emetic  as  well  as  narcotico-acrid  principles, 
especially  in  a  green  state.  Gerard  (loc.  cit.)  alludes  to  tl  > 
powerful  effect  produced  on  the  system  by  taking 
bruised  leaves  medicinally.  Pliuy  records  that  bees  will 
not  visit  the  flowers  (N.  II.,  xvi.  31),  but  this  may  be  an 
error,  for  Mr  Darwin  found  by  experiment  that  insects 
play  an  important  part  in  the  fertilization  of  the  laburnum. 

The  heart  wood  of  the  laburnum  is  of  a  dark  redd  i 
brown  colour,  hard  and  durable,  and  takes  a  good  polish. 
Hence  it  is  much  prized  by  turners,  and  used  with  other 
coloured  woods  for  inlaying  purposes.     The  laburnum  has 
been  called  false  ebony  from  this  character  of  its  wood. 

The  roots  are  subject  to  a  peculiar  disease,  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  other  members  of  the  Leguminosac,  the  fine 
rootlets  swelling  into  minute  club-shaped  processes  called 
exostoses,  resembling  coral-branches  in  shape.  Large  masse? 
of  such,  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  may  be  found  at 
the  extremities  of  the  roots  of  old  laburnum  trees.  They 
are  apparently  caused  by  a  fungus  which  appears  to  be 
ubiquitous,  as  the  disease  is  rarely,  if  ever,  known  to  le 
absent,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  cause  much  if  any  iujorj 
to  the  health  of  the  plants  it  attacks.  See  Sludier  bfver 
Leguminosernas  rothiolar,  1874,  by  D^  Jacob  Erikssen  ; 
also  Gardener's  Chronicle,  1879,  xi.  p.  209,  and  xii.  p.  112. 

LABYRINTH.     I.  The  legendary  labyrinth  is  one  of  tin 
clearest  examples  of  the  close  relation  between  mythology 
and  the  early  stages  of   the  industrial   arts.      The  word 
XafivpivOos   is  derived  from   the  Aavpai  or  passages  of  a. 
mine  ;  the  digarnma  before  the  p  has  become  in  the  latter 
a  vowel,  while  in  the  former  it  retains  its  consonantal  value. 
The  mines  of  Greece,  like  those  of  Thrace  and  the  jEgeae 
Islands,  were   probably  first    worked   by   the    Phoenician 
traders ;    and   the    simple-minded    natives    regarded   the 
strange  holes  in  the  ground  with  wonder  and  awe.     To 
the    natural  fear  of   darkness   was   added   the  invariable- 
tendency  of  the  uneducated  to  regard  as  supernatural  the 
power  conferred  by  superior  knowledge  ;  moreover,  the  gncc 
of  the  riches  of  the  lower  world  was  also  the  god  of  death 
and  the  dead.     Their  fear  expressed  itself  in  tales  of  the 
extraordinary  ramifications  of  the  dark  passages  and  of  the 
danger   to  which   any  heedless   intruder   into   them   was 
exposed.     The  maze  of  passages  was  called  a  labyrinth  ; 
the    word  became    a  proper  name  and  gained  a  life  and 
meaning  of  its  own  in  legend,  quite  unconuccted  with  it- 
original  application.     It  retained  a  more  antique  form,  as 
proper   names  frequently  do,    whereas   the   mining   term 
\avpa  lost  the  older  character  of  the  digamma.     It  must 
have  been  comparatively  late  before  the    word   labyrint! 
acquired  this   new  independence   and   connotation.     Th 
best-known  instance  of  its  mythic  charaeter.is  found  in  tin 
legends  of  Crete.      It  was  interwoven  with  the  tales,  parth 
founded   on   historical   events   and    partly   derived    froi 
ancient  religion,  which  clustered  round  the  name  of  Minos. 
The   skilful  workman,    Dxdalus,   who   sums   up  all    th 
legendary  conceptions  of  skill  in  handicraft,  made  for  Kir: 
Minos  a  labyrinth,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  Minotau 
was  placed.     No  one  who  entered  this  labyrinth  could  find 
his  way  out  again ;  he  became  the  prey  of  the  monster. 
The  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens  sent  regularly  by  tl 
Athenians  as  tribute  were  thus  devoured,   until   Thesi 
slew  the  Minotaur,  and  escaped  out  of  the  labyrinth  by 
the  help  of  the  clue  which  Ariadne  had  given  him. 

Pliny  says  that  there  had  been  in  Crete  a  building  called 
the  labyrinth,  of  which  no  remains  existed  in  his  time  ; 
but  Hoek  has  proved  quite  certainly  from  the  discrepancies 
and  contradictions  in  accounts  and  in  representations  oi 
coins  that  it  had  never  a  real  existence.  The  rock 
Crete  are  full  of  winding  caves,  and  these  gave  the  fir- 1 
hint  of  the  legendary  labyrinth.     'II.  h  is,  by \giq 
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older  writers,  placed  beside  Cnossus,  and  is  figured  on  coins 
of  that  city.  Late  writers,  such  as  Claudian,  represent  it 
as  being  beside  Gortyna,  and  there  is  a  wonderful  set  of 
winding  passages  and  chambers  in  the  rocks  near  that 
place,  which  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  labyrinth.  When 
the  name  had  once  acquired  this  meaning,  it  was  applied  to 
several  real  buildings,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
famous.  1.  The  Egyptian  labyrinth,  beside  the  town  of 
Arsinoe  or  Crocodilopolis,  was  in  two  stories,  one  of  them 
underground,  and  contained  three  thousand  rooms.  Strabo 
thinks  it  was  built  as  a  common  place  of  meeting  for  the 
people  of  the  various  nomes ;  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  say 
that  it  was  the  burial  place  of  the  twelve  kings  who  ruled 
Egypt  about  700  b.c.  Miiller  (Hist.  Greek  Art,  §  50-2) 
also  thinks  the  object  of  such  buildings  must  have  been 
sepulchral.  2.  The  Samian  labyrinth  was  built  by  Theo- 
dorus,  one  of  the  Samian  school  of  sculptors,  for  the  tyrant 
Polycrates.  It  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  columns,  and 
Pliny  says  that  some  scanty  remains  of  it  existed  in  his 
time.  3.  The  Lemnian  labyrinth,  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
seems  to  be  a  confusion  with  the  Samian  (cf.  Pliny,  xxxvi. 
19,  3  with  83).  4.  The  Italian  labyrinth  was  a  series  of 
chambers  in  the  lower  part  of  the  grave  of  Porsenna  at 
Clusium.  Some  maintain  that  this  tomb  has  been  found 
in  the  mound  named  Poggio  Gajella  near  Chiusi. 

See  Herod,  ii.  148  ;  Str.  p.  Sll  ;  PUn.  xxxvi.  13  and  19  ;  Miiller, 
Etnisher  ;  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Elruria  ;  Hoek,  Kreta. 
Cockerell  (Travels),  and  Prokesch  (Denkwurdiaheitcn)  describe  the 
so-called  labyrinth  of  Gortyna. 

II.  In  gardening,  a  labyrinth  or  maze  means  an  intricate 
network  of  pathways  enclosed  by  hedges  or  plantations,  so 
that  those  who  enter  become  bewildered  in  their  efforts  to 
find  the  centre  or  make  their  exit.  It  is  a  remnant  of  the 
old  geometrical  style  of  gardening,  but  is  yet  occasionally 
introduced  into  pleasure  grounds.  There  are  two  methods 
of  forming  it.  That  which  is  perhaps  the  more  common 
consists  of  walks,  or  alleys  as  they  were  formerly  called, 
laid  out  and  kept  to  an  eqttal  width  or  nearly  so  by  parallel 
hedges,  which  should  be  kept  so  close  and  thick  that  the 
eye  cannot  readily  penetrate  through  them.  The  task  is 
to  get  to  the  centre,  which  is  often  raised,  and  generally 
contains  a  covered  seat,  a  fountain,  a  statue,  or  even  a 
small  group  of  trees.  After  reaching  this  point  the  next 
thing  is  to  return  to  the  entrance,  when  it  is  found  that 
egress  is  as  difficult  as  ingress.  To  every  design  of  this 
sort  there  should  be  a  key,  but  even  those  who  know  the 
key  are  apt  to  be  perplexed.  Sometimes  the  design  con- 
sists of  alleys  only,  as  in  fig.   1,  published  in  1706  by 


Fio.  1. — Labyrinth  of  London  and  "Wise. 

London  and  Wise.  In  such  a  case,  when  the  further  end  is 
roached,  there  only  remains  to  travel  back  again.  Of  a 
more  pretentious  character  was  a  design  published  by 
Switzer  in  1742.  This  is  of  octagonal  form,  with  very 
numerous  parallel  hedges  and  paths,  and  "  six  different 
entrances,  whereof  there  is  but  ono  that  leads  to  the  centre, 


and  that  is  attended  with  some  difficulties  and  a  great 
many  stops."  Some  of  the  older  designs  for  labyrinths,  on 
the  other  hand,  avoid  this  close  parallelism  of  the  alleys, 
which,   though   equally   involved   and  intricate  in   their 


Fig.  2. — Labyrinth  of  Batty  Langley. 

windings,  are  carried  through  blocks  of  thick  planting,  as 
shown  in  fig.  2,  from  a  design  published  in  1728  by  Batty 
Langley.     These   blocks  of   shrubbery  have   been  called 


Labyrinth  at  Versailles 


wildernesses.  To  this  latter  class  belongs  tne  celebrated 
labyrinth  at  Versailles  (fig.  3),  of  which  Switzer  observe^ 
that  it  "  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  the  noblest  of  its  kind  in 
tho  world.'' 


L  A  C  —  L  A  C 
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Whatever  style  be  adopted,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a, 
thick  healthy  growth  of  the  hedges  or  shrubberies  that  confine  the 
wanderer.  The  trees  used  should  be  impenetrable  to  the  eye,  and 
so  till  that  no  one  can  look  over  them;  and  the  paths  should  be  of 
gravel  and  well  kept.  The  trees  chiefly  used  for  the  hedges,  and 
the  best  for  the  purpose,  are  the  hornbeam  among  deciduous  trees, 
or  the  yew  among  evergreens.  The  beech  might  be  used  instead  of 
the  hornbeam  on  suitable  soil.     The  green  holly  might  be  planted 


Fig.  i. — Maze  at  Hampton  Court. 
as  an  evergreen  with  very  good  results,  and  so  might  the  American 
arbor  vitse  if  the  natural  soil  presented  no  obstacle.  The  ground 
must  be  well  prepared,  so  as  to  give  the  trees  a  good  start,  and  a 
mulching  of  manure  during  the  early  years  of  their  growth  would 
be  of  much  advantage  to  them.  They  must  be  kept  trimmed  in  or 
clipped,  especially  in  their  earlier  stages ;  trimming  with  the  knife 
is  much  to  be  preferred  to  clipping  with  shears.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  allow  the  hedge  to  run  up  too  quickly  or  irregularly,  so 
that  any  plants  getting  much  in  advance  of  the  rest  should  be 
topped,  and  the  whole  kept  to  some  i  feet  or  5  feet  in  height  until 
the  lower  parts  are  well  thickened,  when  it  may  be  allowed  to 
acquire  the  allotted  height  by  moderate  annual  increments.  In 
cutting,  the  hedge  (as  indeed  all  hedges)  should  be  kept  broadest  at 
the  base  and  narrowed  upwards,  which  prevents  it  from  getting  thin 
and  baro  below  by  the  stronger  growth  being  drawn  to  the  tops. 

The  maze  in  the  gardens  at'Hampton  Court  Palace  (fig.  4)  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  finest  examples  in  England.  It  was  planted 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  though  it  has  been 
supposed  that  a  maze  had  existed  there  since  the  time  of  Hemy  VIII. 
It  is  constructed  on  the  hedge  and  alley  system,  and  was,  we  believe, 
originally  planted  with  hornbeam,  but  many  of  the  plants  have  died 
out,  and  been  replaced  by  hollies,  yews,  &c,  so  that  the  vegetation 
is  mixed.  The  walks  are  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  extent 
of  ground  occupied  is  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  The  centre 
contains  two  large  trees,  with  a  seat  beneath  each.  The  key  to 
reach  this  resting  place  is  to  keep  the  right  hand  continuously  in 
contact  with  the  hedge  from  first  to  last,  going  round  all  the  stops. 


Fig.  5. 

The  maze  in  the  gardens  at  Somerleyton  Hall,  near  Lowestoft  (fig. 
6),  was  designed  by  Mr  John  Thomas.  The  hedges  are  of  English 
yew,  and  are  in  very  fine  condition,  without  a  break  or  flaw.  They 
are  about  6J  feet  high,  and  have  been  planted  a  little  over  thirty 
years.  In  the  centre  is  a  grass  mound,  which  is  raised  to  the  height 
of  the  hedges,  and  on  this  mound  is  erected  a  pagoda,  which  is 
approached  by  a  curved  grass  path.  At  the  two  corners  on  the 
western  side  are  banks  of  laurels  some  15  or  16  feet  high,  which 
are  kept  trimmed  with  the  knife.  On  each  side  of  the  hedges 
throughout  the  labyrinth  is  a  small  strip  of  grass. 

There  was  also  a  labyrinth  at  Theobald's  Park,  near  Cheshunt, 
when  this  place  passed  from  the  earl  of  Salisbury  into  the  possession 


of  James  I.  Another  is  said  to  have  existed  at  'Wimbledon  House, 
the  seat  of  Earl  Spencer,  which  was  probably  laid  out  by  Brown  in 
the  last  century.  There  is  an  interesting  labyrinth,  somewhat  after 
the  plan  of  fig.  2,  at  Mistley  Place,  Manningtree,  the  seat  of  the 
Kev.  C.  F.  Norman. 


Flo.  6.— -Labyrinth  in  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

When  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
South  Kensington  were  being  planned,  the  Prince  Consort,  the 
president  of  the  society,  especially  desired  that  there  should  be  a 
maze  formed  in  the  ante-garden,  which  was  made  in  the  form  shown 
in  fig.  6.  This  labyrinth,  which  was  designed  by  the  late  Lieut 
W.  A.  Nesfield,  was  for  many  years  the  chief  point  of  attraction 
to  the  younger  class  of  visitors  to  the  gardens ;  but  at  last  it  was 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  and  had  to  he  destroyed.  (T.  MO.) 

LAC  is  a  compound  resinous  and  tinctorial  incrustation 
formed  on  the  twigs  and  young  branches  of  various  trees 
by  an  insect,  Coccus  lacca  (Carteria  lacca  of  Signoret),  which 
infests  them.  The  species  of  trees  upon  which  it  is  prin- 
cipally obtained  include  Urostigma  religiosa,  U.  indica, 
Croton  laccifera,  C.  sangui/era,  Aleurites  laccifera,  Carissa 
spinarum,  Mimosa  cinerea,  Erythrina  indica,  Inga  dulcis, 
Butea  frondosa,  Zizyphus  Jujuba,  Vismia  laccifera,  Feronia 
elephantum,  and  Valica  laccifera.  Lac  is  a  product  of  the 
East  Indies,  coming  especially  from  Bengal,  Pegu,  Siam, 
and  Assam.  The  insect  which  yields  it  is  closely  allied 
to  the  cochineal  insect,  Coccus  cacti,  kermes,  C.  ilicis, 
and  Polish  grains,  C.  polonicus,  all  of  which,  like  the  lac 
insect,  yield  a  red  dye  colour.  The  term  lac  {Laksha, 
Sanskrit;  Lakh,  Hindi)  is  the  same  aa  the  numeral 
lakh — a  hundred  thousand — and  is  indicative  of  the 
countless  hosts  of  insects  which  make  their  appearance 
with  every  successive  generation.  Two  evolutions  of  the 
young  of  the  lac  coccus  make  their  appearance  annually, 
one  about  the  beginning  of  July  and  the  other  early  in 
December.  As  soon  a3  the  minute  larval  insects  make  their 
appearance  they  fasten  in  myriads  on  the  young  shoots,  and, 
inserting  their  long  proboscides  into  the  bark,  draw  fheir 
nutriment  from  the  sap  of  the  plant  The  insects  begin 
at  once  to  exude  the  resinous  secretion  over  their  entire 
bodies,  which  forms  in  effect  a  cocoon,  and,  the  separate 
exudations  coalescing,  a  continuous  hard  resinous  layer 
regularly  honeycombed  with  small  cavities  is   deposited 
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over  and  around  the  twig.  From  this  living  tomb  the 
female  insects,  which  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  whole, 
never  escape.  After  their  impregnation,  which  takes  place 
on  the  liberation  of  the  males,  about  three  months  from 
their  first  appearance,  the  females  develop  into  a  singularly 
amorphous-like  organism  consisting  in  its  main  features  of 
a  large  smooth  shining  crimson-coloured  sac — the  ovary — 
with  a  beak  stuck  into  the  bark,  and  a  few  papillary 
processes  projected  above  the  resinous  surfaae.  The  red 
fluid  in  the  ovary  is  the  substance  which  forms  the  lac  dye 
of  commerce,  and,  when  the  young  are  allowed  to  hatch 
out,  the  greater  part  of  this  colouring  matter  is  lost,  and 
only  a  dead  resinous  substance  remains  on  the  twig.  To 
obtain  the  largest  amount  of  both  resin  and  dye  stuff 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  gather  the  twigs  with  their 
living  inhabitants  in  or  near  June  and  November.  Lac 
encrusting  the  twigs  as  gathered  is  known  in  commerce  as 
"stick  lac  ";  the  resiii  crushed  to  small  fragments  and  washed 
free  from  colouring  matter  constitutes  "  seed  lac  " ;  when 
melted,  strained  through  thick  canvas,  and  spread  out  into 
thin  layers,  this  is  known  as  "  shell  lac,"  and  it  is  in  this  last 
form  that  the  resin  is  usually  brought  to  European  markets. 
Shell  lac,  which  varies  in  colour  from  a  dark  amber  to  an 
almost  pure  /black  appearance,  may  be  bleached  by  dissolv- 
ing in  a  boiling  lye  of  caustic  potash  and  passing  chlorine 
through  the  solution  till  all  the  resin  is  precipitated. 
Bleached  lac  takes  light  delicate  shades  of  colour,  and  dyed 
a  golden  yellow  it  is  much  used  in  the  East  Indies  for 
working  into  chain  ornaments  for  the  head  and  for  other 
personal  adornments.  Lac  is  a  principal  ingredient  in 
sealing  wax,  and  forms  the  basis  of  some  of  the  most 
■valuable  varnishes,  besides  being  useful  in  various  cements, 
<Ssc.  (see  Lacquer).  Average  stick  lac  contains  about  68 
per  cent,  of  resin,  10  of  lac  dye,  and  6  of  a  waxy  substance. 
The  resin  of  lac  is  a  composite  body,  whose  constituents 
ibehave  differently  in  presence  of  chemical  reagents. 

Lac  dye,  which  is  separated  by  washing  stick  lac  in  hot 
or  cold  water  or  in  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  and  dried 
cither  by  exposure  over  a  fire  or  in  the  sun,  comes  into 
commerce  in  the  form  of  small  square  cakes.  It  is  in 
many  respects  similar  to,  although  not  identical  with, 
-cochineal,  and  will  dye  less  brilliant  shades  than  that 
colour.  It  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  colouring  matter, 
with  25  per  cent,  of  resin  and  22  per  cent,  of  earthy 
admixture,  &c.  It  is  used  for  dyeing  silk  and  wool,  for 
which  purposes  it  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or 
somewhat  stronger  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  the  substance  to 
!be  dyed  i3  prepared  with  a  mordant  of  strong  lac  spirit, 
which  consists  of  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride.  Lac  dye 
las  been  used  from  time  immemorial  in  the  East,  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  substance  in  the  West  is  comparatively 
recent.  It  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the  East  India 
(Company  as  a  substitute  for  cochineal.  The  best  lac  dye 
icomes  from  Calcutta.  Lac  fake  is  an  alumina  lake  con- 
taining about  50  per  cent,  of  colouring  matter,  40  per  cent 
of  resin,  and  9  or  10  per  cent,  of  alumina. 

LACAILLE,  Nicolas  Louis  de  (1713-1762),  a  zealous 
and  successful  astronomer,  was  born  at  Rumigny,  near 
Rheims,  March  15,  1713.  Left  destitute  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  who  held  a  post  in  the  household  of  the  duchess 
of  VendOme,  his  theological  studies  at  the  College  de 
Lisieux  in  Paris  were  prosecuted  at  tho  expense  of  the  duke 
of  Bourbon.  After  he  had  taken  deacon's  orders,  however, 
he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  science,  and,  through  the 
patronage  of  Cassini,  obtained  employment,  first  in  survey- 
ing the  coast  from  Nantes  to  Bayonne,  then,  in  1739,  in 
remeasuring  the  French  arc  of  the  meridian.  The  success 
of  this  difficult  operation,  which  occupied  two  years,  and 
achieved  the  correction  of  the  anomalous  reee'it  obtained 
by  the  elder  Caesini  in  1084,  was  mainly  due  to  Lncv'l'e's 


industry  and  skill.  He  was  rewarded  by  admission  to  the 
Academy,  and  the  appointment  of  mathematical  professor 
in  Mazarin  college,  where  he  worked  diligently  for  some 
years  in  a  small  observatory  fitted  up  for  his  use.  His 
desire  to  observe  the  southern  heavens  led  him  to  propose, 
in  1750,  an  astronomical  expedition  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  was  officially  sanctioned,  and  fortunately 
executed  (see  Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  757).  On  his  return 
in  1754  he  was  distressed  to  find  himself  an  object  of 
public  attention,  and  withdrew  to  his  former  retreat  in 
Mazarin  college,  where  he  died,  March  21,  1762,  of  an 
attack  of  gout  aggravated  by  unremitting  toil.  Lalande 
said  of  him  that,  during  a  comparatively  short  life,  he  had 
made  more  observations  and  calculations  than  all  the 
astronomers  of  his  time  put  together.  And,  his  carefulness 
equalling  his  rapidity,  the  quality  of  his  work  rivalled  its 
quantity.  The  rectitude  of  his  moral  character  earned  him 
universal  respect,  and  his  career  ranks,  if  not  amongst  the 
most  brilliant,  amongst  the  most  useful  and  honourable  in 
the  annals  of  science. 

His  principal  works  are — Astronomies  Fundamenta,  1757 ;  Tabulee 
Solares,  1758,  giving,  for  the  first  time,  corrections  for  planetary 
perturbations  ;  Catlum.  australe  stelliferum,  1763,  a  catalogue  of 
10,035  southern  stars  ;  ObservatioTis  sur  515  ttoilcs  du  Zodiaque, 
1763 ;  Lecor.s  ttementaires  de  MatMmatiqucs,  1741,  frequently 
reprinted  j  ditto  de  Micaniqiie,  1743,  &c.  ;  ditto  d' Astronomic, 
1746,  4th  edition  augmented  by  Lalande,  1779  ;  ditto  d'Optique, 
1750,  &c.  Calculations  by  him  of  eclipses  for  eighteen  hundred 
years  were  inserted  in  Vart  de  verifier  les  dates,  1750  ;  he  communi- 
cated to  the  Academy  in  1755  a  classed  catalogue  of  forty-two 
southern  nebula?,  and  gave  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  tphimiriiles,  1754, 
practical  rules  for  the  employment  of  the  lunar  method  of  longi- 
tudes, proposing  in  his  additions  to  Bouguer's  TraiU  de  Naviga- 
tion, 1760,  the  model  of  a  nautical  almanac. 

LA  CALLE,  or  La  Cala,  a  seaport  town  of  Algeria, 
in  the  province  of  Constantino,  the  centre  of  the  Algeriau 
and  Tunisian  coral  fisheries.  It  lies  40  miles  east  of  Bone 
and_10  miles  from  the  Tunisian  frontiers.  The  harbour  is 
small  and  inconvenient,  but  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a 
military  port  and  harbour  of  refuge  a  little  to  the  west. 
La  Calle  proper,  or  the  old  fortified  town,  is  built  on  a  ridge 
of  rocks  about  400  yards  long,  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  bank  of  sand ;  but  a  new  town  has  grown  up 
along  the  coast.  Besides  the  coral  fisheries  the  curing  of 
sardines  is  largoly  carried  on.  The  population,  without 
the  garrison,  was  3308  in  1871. 

La  Calle  is  mentioned  as  Mersa  el  Kharez  by  El  Bekri  (see  Journ. 
Asiat.,  1859),  and  was  even  then  the  residence  of  coral  merchants. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  it  was  the  seat  of  an  English 
trading  factory,  but  on  the  failure  of  the  company  the  French- 
African  Company  moved  their  factory  from  Bastion  de  la  France 
to  La  Calle.  The  company  was  suppressed  in  1794.  In  1806  Mr 
Blanckley,  British  consul-general  at  Algiers,  obtained  the  right  of 
occupying  Bone  and  La  Calle  for  an  annual  rent  of  £11,000  ;  but 
though  the  money  was  paid  for  several  years  no  practical  effect 
was  given  to  the  agreement.  The  French  regained  possession  in 
1817,  were  expelled  during  the  wars  of  1S'27,  but  returned  and 
rebuilt  the  place  in  1836. 

See  Abbd  Potiet,  Voyage  en  Barbara;  Pnri9,  1787 ;  Broughton,  Six  Yean  in 
Algeria;  and  Playfatr,  Travels  in  the  Footsteps  0/ Bruce. 

LACCADIVES,  a  group  of  coral  reefs  and  islands  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  lying  between  10°  and  12°  20'  N.  lat. 
and  71°  40'  and  74°  E.  long.  The  name  Laccadives 
(laisha  dwipa,  the  "  hundred  thousand  isles ")  is  that 
given  by  the  people  of  the  continent,  and  was  probably 
meant  to  include  the  myriad  Maldives;  they  are  called  by 
the  natives  simply  Divi,  "islands,"  or  Amendivi,  from  the 
chief  island.  There  are  about  nineteen  separate  reefs,  con- 
taining, however,  only  thirteen  islands,  and  of  these  only 
eight  are  inhabited.  The  islands  have  in  nearly  all  cases 
emerged  from  the  eastern  and  protected  side  of  the  reef,1 
and  have  gradually  extended  towards  the  west  over  the 
shallow  lagoon  of  which  the  rest  of  the  space  within  the 
barrier-reef  consists.  The  islands  are  small,  none  exceeding 
a  mile  in  breadth,  and  lie  so  low  that  they  would  be  hardly 
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Ifiacernible  but  for  the  cocoa-put  groves  with  which  they  are 
thickly  covered.  The  soil  is  light  coral  sand,  beneath 
which,  a  few  feet  down,  lies  a  stratum  of  coral  stretching 
over  the  whole  of  the  island.  This  coral,  which  is  generally 
a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  thickness,  has  been  in  the 
principal  islands  wholly  excavated,  whereby  the  underlying 
damp  sand  is  rendered  available  for  cereals.  These 
excavations — a  work  of  vast  labour — were  made  at  a 
remote  period,  and  according  to  the  native  tradition  by 
giants.  In  these  spaces  [totam  =  "  garden  "]  are  cultivated 
coarse  grain,  pulse,  bananas,  and  vegetables ;  cocoa-nuts 
grow  abundantly  everywhere,  and  for  rice  the  natives 
depend  upon  the  mainland. 

Population  and  Trade. — Of  the  eight  Laccadive  islands, 
four  ;ire  directly  under  British  rule  and  form  part  of  the 
South  Kanara  collectorate  in  the  Madras  presidency.  The 
other  four  (together  with  Minicoy,  noticed  below)  form 
part  of  the  estate  of  the  bibi  of  Cannanore.  The  following 
are  the  names  of  the  islands,  with  population  in  1881: — 
British  Islands.  Camianore  Islands. 

Agathi 1376 

Kawrati 2127 

Androt 2896 

Kalpeni 1216 


Amini 2060 

Chctlat  577 

Kadamat 245 

Kiltan 790 


Total.. 


.3672 


Total 7615 

making  a  total  for  all  the  islands  of  11,287,  a  dense 
population  for  so  small  an  area.  Amini,  Kalpeni,  Androt, 
and  KawTati  are  the  principal  or  tarwat  islands,  and  in 
them  only  do  the  high  caste  natives  reside.  The  others 
are  called  melacheri,  or  low  caste  islands.  The  people  are 
Moplas,  i.e.,  of  mixed  Hindu  and  Arab  descent,  and  are 
Mohammedans.  Their  manners  and  customs  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  coast  Moplas;  but  they  maintain  their  own 
ancient  caste  distinctions.  The  language  spoken  is  Mala- 
ysia, but  it  is  written  in  the  Arabic  character.  Reading 
and  writing  are  common  accomplishments  among  the  men. 
The  chief  industries  are  the  manufactures  of  coir  and 
jaggery,  the  Laccadive  coir  being  esteemed  the  best  in 
India ;  the  various  processes  are  entrusted  to  the  women. 
The  men  employ  themselves  with  boatbuilding  and  in 
conveying  the  island  produce  to  the  coast — in  the  case  of 
the  English  islands  to  Mangalore,  and  in  that  of  the  bibi's 
islands  to  Cannanore.  In  each  case  the  coir  is  taken  by 
the  ruling  Government  at  lower  than  market  rates,  and 
the  natives  are  not  subject  to  any  other  taxation.  At 
Mangalore  they  are  paid  partly.in  money  and  partly  in  rice, 
and  the  rates  are  not  altered  for  many  years.  On  the 
other  hand  the  varying  and  oppressive  tariff  imposed  upon 
the  Cannanore  islands  has  led  to  a  diminished  and  inferior 
manufacture  of  coir,  and  to  frequent  complaints.  This 
monopoly  system,  however  fairly  worked  by  the  British 
Government,  interferes  with  the  trading  capabilities  of  the 
natives,  and  puts  them  at  considerable  disadvantage  with 
their  rivals  of  Minicoy  and  the  Maldives.  The  exports 
from  the  Laccadives  are  of  the  annual  value  of  £17,000. 

History  and  Government.— -No  data  exist  for  determining  at  what 
period  the  Laccadives  were  first  colonized.  The  earliest  mention  of 
them  as  distinguished  from  the  Maldives  seems  to  be  by  Albiruni 
(circ.  1030),  who  divides  the  whole  archipelago  (Dibajat)  into 
the  Ditah  Ku:ah  or  Cowrie  Islands  (the  Maldives),  and  the  Duah 
Kanbar  or  Coir  Islands  (the  Laccadives).  See  Journ.  Asiat., 
September  1844,  p.  265.  According  to  native  tradition,  the 
islands  were  first  occupied  about  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  early 
polity,  according  to  Mr  Robinson,  was  patriarchal,  conducted  by  a 
rnodalal,  or  chief  inhabitant,  and  the  heads  of  the  principal 
families.  Each  island  was  independent.  This  kind  of  internal 
economy  seems  to  have  lasted  until  the  advent  of  the  Portuguese. 
During  their  independence  the  islanders  were  converted  to  Islam 
by  an  Arab  apostle  named  Mumba  Mulyaka,  whose  grave  at 
Androt  still  imparts  a  peculiar  sanctity  to  that  island.  The 
kazee  of  Androt  was  in  1847  still  a  member  of  his  faniilv.  and  was 
«aid  to  be  the  twenty-  lecoud  who  had  held  the  office  in  direct  line 
from  the  saint.     Tins  gives  colour  to  the  tradition  that  the  conver- 


sion took  place  about  1250.  It  is  also  further  corroborated  by  the 
story  given  by  Ibn  Batuta  of  the  conversion  of  the  Maldives,  which 
red,  as  he  heard,  four  generations  (say  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years)  before  his  visit  to  these  islands  in  1342.  The  Portuguese 
discovered  the  Laccadives  in  1499,  and  built  forts  upon  them,  but 
about  1545  the  natives  rose  upon  their  oppressors,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  raja  of.Cherical  exterminated  them.  For  this  aid  the  raja 
obtained  the  suzerainty  of  the  group,  but  he  afterwards  conferred 
them  npon  the  head  of  the  Cannanore  moplas  for  an  annual  tribute. 
The  Cannanore  raja  ceased  to  pay  this  tribute  about  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century.  -In  1784  the  Amini  islands  threw  off  the  yoke, 
and  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Tippoo,  from  whom, 
at  the  fall  of  Seringapatam  in  1799,  they  passed  to  the  Kast  India 
Company.  The  remaining  islands  had  already  in  1791  fallen  into 
the  power  of  the  Company  by  the  storming  of  Cannanore,  but  by 
the  peace  of  Seringapatam  (1792)  were  permitted  to  remain  under 
the  management  of  the  bibi  at  a  yearly  tribute.  This  has  been 
often  in  arrear,  and  on  this  account  these  islands  have  been  seques- 
trated by  the  British  Government  since  1877,  to  the  general  satis- 
faction of  the  inhabitants.  See  Mr  Robinson's  Report,  Madras, 
1S74  ;  Mr  Hume  in  Stray  Feathers,  vol.  iv.,  1876,  Calcutta. 

Minicoy  (called   "  the  natives),  a  small  island  6  miles  in 

length,  108  miles  south  of  Kalpeni  and 68  miles  north  of  the  Maldives, 
belongs  politically  to  the  Laccadives  in  so  far  as  it  forms  part  of  the 
estate  of  the  bibi  of  Cannanore.  The  natives,  however,  are  of  the 
same  race  and  speak  the  same  language  as  the  Maldivians.  The 
population  in  1881  was  3915.  The  people  are  well  behaved,  but  of  a 
very  independent  character;  they  are  active  and  enterprising  sailors, 
and  lazy  cultivators.  They  are  divided  into  four  classes,  viz., 
mdlikans,  the  aristocracy,  malumnies,  the  pilots  and  mates  of 
vessels,  klasies,  smaller  landed  proprietors  and  sailors,  and  mela- 
cheries,  toddy  drawers.  Minicoy  anciently  formed  part  of  the 
Maldive  realm,  but,  probably  in  the  16th  century,  was  given  by 
a  Maldive  sultan  to  his  brother.  In  1607,  when  it  was  visited  by 
Pyrard,  it  was  governed  by  a  lady  who  fof  greater  security  held 
it  Of  the  raja  of  Cannanore  (Pyrard's  Voyage,  chap,  xxiii.).  The 
island  has  never  been  restored  to  the  Maldive  kings. 

LACE :  is  the  name  applied  to  an  ornamental  open  work 
of  threads  of  flax,  cotton,  silk,  gold,  or  silver,  and  occasion- 
ally of  mohair  or  aloe  fibre.  Such  threads  may  be  either 
looped  or  plaited  or  twisted  together  in  one  of  three  ways: — 
(1)  with  a  needle,  when  the  work  is  distinctively  known  as 
"needlepoint  lace^i;  (2)  with  bobbins,  pins,  and  a  pillow 
or  cushion,  when  the  work  is  known  as  "  pillow  lace "; 
and  (3)  by  machinery,  when  imitations  of  both  needlepoint 
and  pillow  lace  patterns  are  produced. 

History. — Special  patterns  for  needlepoint  and  pillow 
laces  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Before 
that  period  such  works  as  might  now  be  classified  as  lacee 
consisted  of  small  cords  of  plaited  and  twisted  threads 
fastened  in  loops  (or  "purls")  along  the  edges  of  costumes, 
of  darning  work  done  upon  a  net  ground,  and  of  drawn 
and  cut  embroidery.  From  these  classes  of  earlier  work 
lace  is  descended.  Pillow  lace  can  be  distinctly  traced  up 
to  the  "merletti  a  piombini"  of  the  16th  century.  At  a 
very  early  period  embroidery  of  geometrical  patterns  in 
coloured  silk,  &c,  on  a  network  of  small  square  meshes 
was  known  and  made  throughout  Europe.  This  in  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries  was  known  in  ecclesiastical  circles 
as  "  opus  filatorium  "  or  "  opus  araneum  "  (spider  work), 
and  examples  dating  from  the  13th  century  still  exist  in 
public  collections.  The  productions  of  this  art,  which  has 
some  analogy  to  weaving,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
ceutury  came  to  be  known  .as  "  punto  a  maglia  quadra" 
in  Italy  and  as  "lacis"  in  France — the  patterns,  stiff  and 
geometrical,  being  sometimes  cut  out  of  linen  or  separately 
sewed  and  applied  to  the  meshed  surface ;  but  more  fre- 
quently they  were  darned  in,  the  stitches  being  counted  as 
in  tapestry,  and  hence  it  was  known  as  "  point  conte'  "  or 
darned  netting.  With  the  development  of  the  renaissance 
of  art,  free  flowing  patterns  and  figure  subjects  were  in- 
troduced and  worked  in  lacis. 

Drawn  and  cut  works  were  ancient  forms  of  embroidery 

x  Italian,  mcrletfo,  trina  ;  Genoese,  pizzo  ;  German,  Spitzen  ;  French, 
dentelU  ;  Dutch,  kanUn  ;  Spanish,  encaje.  The  English  word  is  the 
Fr.  lassis  or  lacis,  connected  with  the  Latin  laqueus.  Larly  French 
laces  were  also  called  passements  ("  insertions  "). 
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■which  directly  developed  into  point  lace.  The  methods 
of  producing  them  were  various.  A  common  way  was  to 
fasten  on  a  light  frame  a  reticulation  of  threads,  under  which 
was  fastened,  by  gum  or  otherwise,  a  piece  of  fine  lawn. 
Then  along  these  threads  the  pattern  to  be  formed  was 
stitched  to  the  lawn  background  in  button-hole  stitching, 
and  the  superfluous  parts  of  the  lawn  were  afterwards 
drawn  or  cut  away, — whence  the  names  "punto  a  reti- 
cella  "'  and  "  punto  tagliato."  In  other  cases  no  cloth  at 
all  was  used,  and  the  pattern,  consisting  of  an  interlacing 
framework  of  threads,  was  simply  sewed  over  with  button- 
hole stitches.  This  was  "  punto  in  aria."  The  early  geo- 
metrical patterns  of  the  "puuto  a  reticella"  or  "punto 
tagliato  "  and  "  punto  in  aria  "  were  probably  derived  from 
the  Ionian  Islands  and  Greece,  and  the  cut-work  itself  was 
indeed  also  known  as  Greek  lace.  The  close  connexion  of 
the  proud  and  powerful  Venetian  republic  with  Greece  and 
the  eastern  islands,  and  its  commercial  relations  with  the 
East,  sufficiently  explain  the  early  transplanting  of  these 
arts  into  Venice.  Once  fairly  established,  they  quickly  grew 
in  beauty  and  variety  of  patten,  complexity  of  stitch,  and 
delicacy  of  execution,  until  Venetian  lace  attained  an 
artistic  grace  and  perfection  which  baffle  all  description. 
The  making  of  the  principal  and  most  important  variety 
of  Venetian  needlepoint  lace,  the  "punto  in  aria,"  began 
to  be  practised  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.1 

It  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  the  two  widely 
distant  regions  of  Europe  where  pictorial  art  first  flourished 
and  attained  a  high  perfection,  North  Italy  and  Flanders, 
were  precisely  the  localities  where  lace-making  first  took 
root,  and  became  an  industry  of  importance  both  from  an 
artistic  and  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  The  inven- 
tion of  pillow  lace  is  generally  credited  to  the  Flemings  ; 
but  there  is  no  distinct  trace  of  the  time  or  the  locality. 
In  a  picture  said  to  exist  in  the  church  of  St  Gammar  at 
Lierre,  and  sometimes  attributed  to  Quentin  Matsys  (1495), 
i3  introduced  a  girl  working  lace  with  pillow,  bobbins,  &c, 
which  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  implements  in  use  in 
more  recent  times.2  From  the  very  infancy  of  Flemish  art 
an  active  intercourse  was  maintained  between  the  Low 
Countries  and  the  great  centres  of  Italian  art ;  and  it  is 
therefore  only  what  might  be  expected  that  the  wonderful 
examples  of  the  art  and  handiwork  of  Venice  in  lace-making 
should  soon  have  come  to  be  known  to  and  rivalled  among 
the  equally  industrious,  thriving,  and  artistic  Flemings. 
And  so  we  find  that,  at  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  lacis 
and  needlepoint  lace  were  also  known  and  made  in  Flanders, 
and  pattern-books  were  issued  having  the  same  general 
character  as  those  published  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Venetians  and  other  Italians.  In  Italy,  under  the  name. 
of  "nierletti  a  piombini,"  the  art  of  twisting  and  plaiting 
threads  by  means  of  bobbins  or  fuxii  was. early  practised ; 
and  in  later  times  fine  scrolls  in  great  widths  for  altar 
f rentals  were  made  in  Italy  on  the  pillow. 

France  and  England  were  not  far  behind  Venice  and 

1  Tho  prevalenco  of  fashion  in  the  above-mentioned  sorts  of  em- 
broidery during  the  16th  century  is  marked  by  the  number  of  pattern- 
books  then  published.  In  Venice  an  early  work  of  this  class  was 
issued  by  Alessandro  Pagannino  in  1527  ;  another  of  a  similar  nature, 
printed  by  Pierre  Quinty,  appeared  in  the  same  year  at  Cologne  ;  ami 
Lajhar  de  la  science  de  pourtraiclurc  el  patrons  de  brodcrie,  facon 
artibicqm  ct  ytalique,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1530.  From  these 
early  datos  until  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  pattern-book s  tor 
embroidery  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  England  were  produced 
and  published  in  great  abundance.  Tho  designs  contained  in  many  of 
those  dating  from  the  early  16th  century  wero  to  be  worked  for  "cos- 
tumes and  hangings,  and  consisted  of  scrolls,  arabesques,  birds, 
animals,  flowers,  foliage,  herbs,  and  grasses.  So  far,  howei  er,  as  1  heir 
reproduction  as  laces  might  be  concerned,  the  execution  of  complicated 
work  was  involved  which  none  but  practised  lace-workers,  such  as  those 
who  arose-a  century  later,  could  bo  expected  to  overcome. 

5  Tho  picture,  however,  as  Soguin  has  pointed  out,  was  probably 
paiiited  somo  thirty  years  later,  and  by  Jcau  Matsys.,     " 


Flanders  in  adopting  lace.  Henry  III.  of  France 
(1574-1589)  appointed  a  Venetian,  Frederic  Vinciolo, 
to  be  pattern  maker  for  varieties  of  linen  needle  worts 
and  laces  to  his  court.  Through  the  influence  of  this 
fertile  designer  the  seeds  of  a  taste  for  lace  in  France 
were  principally  sown.  But  the  event  which  par  excel- 
lence would  seem  to  have  fostered  the  art  of  lace  making 
there  was  the  aid  and  patronage  officially  given  it  in  the 
following  century  by  Louis  XIV.,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
his  minister  Colbert.  Intrigue  and  diplomacy  were  put 
into  action  to  secure  the  services  of  Venetian  lace-workers  ; 
and  by  an  edict  dated  1665  lace-making  centres  were 
founded  at  Alencon,  Quesnoy,  Arras,  Rheims,  Sedan, 
Chateau  Thierry,  Loudun,  and  elsewhere.  The  state  made- 
a  contribution  of  36,000  francs  in  aid  of  a  company  to 
carry  out  the  organization  of  these  establishments  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  importation  of  Venetian,  Flemish,  and 
other  laces  was  strictly  forbidden.3  The  edict  contained 
instructions  that  the  lace-makers  should  produce  all  sorts 
of  thread  work,  such  as  those  done  on  a  pillow  cr  cushion 
and  with  the  needle,  in  the  style  of  the  laces  made  at 
Venice,  Genoa,  Ragusa,  and  other  places ;  these  French 
imitations  were  to  be  called  "points  de  France."  By  1671 
the  Italian  ambassador  at  Paris  writes,  "  Gallantly  is  the 
minister  Colbert  on  his  way  to  bring  the  '  lavori  d'aria' 
to  perfection."  Six  years  later  an  Italian,  Domenigo 
Contarini,  alludes  to  the  "  punto  in  aria,"  "  which  the 
French  can  now  do  to  admiration."  The  styles  of  design 
which  emanated  from  the  chief  of  the  French  lace  centres, 
Alencon,  were  more  fanciful  and  floral  than  the  Venetian, 
and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Flemish  lace-makers  adopted 
many  of  these  French  patterns  for  their  own  use.  The 
importance  of  the  French  designs,  which  owe  so  much  to 
the  state  patronage  they  enjoyed,  was  noticed  early  in  the 
18th  century  by  Bishop  Berkeley.  "How,"  he  asks, 
"  could  France  and  Flanders  have  drawn  so  much  money 
from  other  countries  for  figured  silk,  lace,  and  tapestry,  if 
they  had  not  had  their  academies  of  design  1 " 

The  humble  endeavours  of  peasantry  in  England  (which 
could  boast  of  no  schools  of  design),  Germany,  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  Spain  could  not  result  in  work  of  high  artistic 
pretension.  Lace  making  is  said  to  have  been  promoted 
in  Russia  through  the  patronage  of  the  court  there,  after 
tho  visit  of  Peter  the  Great  to  Paris  in  the  early  days 
of  the  18th  century.  In  Germany,  Barbara  Uttmann,  a 
native  of  Nuremberg,  instructed  peasants  of  the  Harz 
mountains  to  twist  and  plait  threads  in  1561.  She  was 
assisted  in  thi3  by  certain  refugees  from  Flanders.  A 
sort  of  "  purling "  or  imitation  of  the  Italian  "  merletti  a 
piombini "  was  the  style  of  work  produced  here.  It  did 
not  develop  in  any  important  way,  nor  have  German  laces 
acquired  great  artistic  reputation.  Spain  has  been  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  lace-making  country,  and  no  doubt 
a  good  deal  of  lace,  having,  however,  no  distinctive  charac- 
ter, was  made  in  Spanish  conventual  establishments.  The 
"  point  d'Espague,"  however,  appears  to  have  been  a  com- 
mercial name  given  by  French  manufacturers  of  a  class  of 
lace  greatly  esteemed  by  Spaniards  in  the  17th  century. 
No  lace  pattern  books  have  been  found  to  have  been 
published  in  Spain.  The  point  laces  which  came  out 
of  Spanish  monasteries  in  1830,  when  these  institutions 
were  dissolved,  were  not  distinguishable  from  similar 
Venetian  needle-made  laces.  The  lace  vestments  pre- 
served at  the  cathedral  at  Granada  hitherto  presumed  to 

8  See  the  poetical  skit  llevolte  des  Passements  ttBroderia,  written 
by  Mademoselle  de  la  Tousse,  cousin  of  Madame  de  Kcvigne,  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  which  marks  the  favour  which  foreign 
laces  at  that  time  commanded  amongst  the  lea. ins  of  French  fashion. 
It  is  fairly  evident  too  that,  the  French  laces  themselves,  known  n.L 
"  bisette,'  "gueuse,"  "campaue,"  and  "mignonette,"  were  smedl  aod 
.comparatively  insignificant  works,  without  pretence  to'^designj 
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be  of  Spanish  work  are  Flemish  uf  the  17th  century.  The 
industry  is  not  alluded  to  in  Spanish  ordinances  of  the 
15th,  16th,  or  17th  centuries.  Much  Flemish  lace  was 
imported  into  Spain  from  Spanish  Flanders.  The  black 
and  white  silk  pillow  laces,  or  "  blondes,"  date  from  the 
18th  century.  They  were  made  in  considerable  quantity  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chantilly,  and  imported  by  Spain  for 
mantillas.  AlthouDh  after  the  ISth  century  the  making 
of  silk  laces  has  more  or  less  ceased  at  Chantilly  and 
the  neighbourhood,  the  craft  is  now  carried  on  in  Nor- 
mandy— at  Bayeux  and  Caen — as  well  as  in  Auvergne. 
Silk  pillow  lace  making  is  carried  on  in  Spain,  especially 
at  Barcelona.  The  patterns  are  almost  entirety  imitations 
from  the  French.  Malta  is  noted  for  producing  a  thick 
pillow  lace  of  black,  white,  and  red  threads,  chietiy  of 
geometric  pattern,  in  which  circles,  wheels,  and  radiations 
of  shapes  resembling  grains  of  wheat  are  a  principal 
feature.  This  characteristic  of  design,  appearing  in  laces 
of  similar  make  which  have  been  identified  as  Genoese 
pillow  laces  of  the  early  17th  century,  reappears  in 
Spanish  and  Paraguayan  work.  Pillow  lace  in  imitation 
of  Maltese,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Devonshire  laces  is 
made  in  Ceylon,  and  in  different  parts  of  India  where 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  European  arts  to 
native  labour. 

At  present  the  chief  sources  of  hand-made  lace  are 
Belgium,  England,  and  France,  but  a  successful  effort  has 
also  been  made  to  re-establish  the  industry  in  the  island  of 
Burano  near  Venice,  and  much  fine  work  of  good  design  is 
now  (1882)  made  there.  Fiussian  peasants  in  the  districts 
of  Vologda,  Balakhua  (Nijni-Novgorod),  Bieleff  (Tula),  and 
Mzensk  (Orel)  make  pillow  laces  of  simple  patterns.  But 
by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  lace  now  made  is  that  which 
issuesfrom  machiues  in  England  andFrance.1  The  total  num- 
ber cf  persons  employed  in  the  lace  industry  in  England 
in  1871  was  49,370;  and  according  to  official  returns  of 
the  year  1873,  210,000  women  were  similarly  employed 
in  France. 

The  early  history  of  the  lace-making  machine  coincides 
with  that  of  the  stocking-frame,  that  machine  having  been 
adapted  about  the  year  17GS  for  producing  open-looped 
stitches,  which  had  a  net-like  appearance.  In  the  years 
1808  and  1809  John  Heathcoat  of  Nottingham  obtained 
patents  for  machines  for  making-  bobbin  net,  which  form 
the  real  foundation  of  machine  making  of  lace.  These 
machines  were  improved  on  iu  1813  by  John  Leavers, 
whose  lace-making  machines  are  in  use  at  the  present 
time.  The  application  of  the  celebrated  Jacquard  apparatus 
to  these  net  machines  has  enabled  manufacturers  to  pro- 
duce all  sorts  of  patterns  in  thread  work  in  imitation  of 
the  patterns  for  hand-made  lace.  The  latest  improvement  in 
machinery  for  lace  making  has  resulted  in  a  French  machine 
called  the  "denfelliere"  (see  La  Nature  for  3d  March  1881). 
The  work  produced  by  this  machine  is  plaited.  That  pro- 
duced 4>y  the  English  and  by  other  French  machines  is  of 
twisted  threads.  At  present,  however,  the  expense  attend- 
ing the  production  of  plaited  lace  by  the  "  deutelliere"  is 
as  great  as  that  of  pillow  lace  made  by  the  hand. 

Before  considering  technical  details  in  processes  of 
making  lace,  the  principal  parts  of  a  piece  of  lace  may  be 
named.  A  prominent  feature  is  the  ornament  or  pattern. 
This  may  be  so  designed  that  the  different  parts  may  touch 
one  another,  and  so  be  fastened  together,  no  groundwork 
of  any.  sort  being  required.  Ground  works  are  useful  to 
set  off  the  pattern,  and  either  consist  of  links  or  tyes,  which 
give  an  open  effect  to  the  pattern,  or  else  of  a  series  of 
meshes  like  net  Sometimes  the  pattern  is  outlined  with 
a  thread  or  cord  line,  or  more  strongly  marked  by  means 
Ipf  a  raised  edge  of  button-hole  stitched  or  plaited  work. 

J  bee  Felkiu's Machatc-wruiiyht  Uvsicrg  Uttd  Luce  Muntt/uctuns. 
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Fanciful  devices  are  sometimes  inserted  into  various  por-' 
tions  of  the  pattern.  In  some  of  the  heavy  laces,  which 
resemble  delicate  carving  in  ivory,  little  clusters  of  small 
loops  are  distributed  about  the  pattern.  French  terms 
are  frequently  used  in  speaking  of  details  in  laces.  Thus 
the  pattern  is  called  the  loile  or  gimp,  the  links  or  tyes 
are  called  brides,  the  meshed  grounds  are  called  reseauc 
(retiola),  the  outline  to  the  edges  of  a  pattern  is  called 
cordonuet,  the  insertions  of  fanciful  devices  modes,  the  little 
loops  jjicots.  These  terms  are  applicable  to  the  various 
portions  of  all  laces  made  with  the  needle,  on  the  pillow,  or 
by  the  machine. 

The  history  of  patterns  in  lace  is  roughly  as  follows. 
From  about  1540  to  1590  the  forms  were  geometric,  chiefly 
common,  without  brides  or  reseaux.  From  1590  to  1C30 
may  be  dated  the  introduction  of  floral  and  human  forms 
and  slender  scrolls  held  together  by  brides.  At  this  time 
lace  makers  enriched  their  works  with  insertions  of  modes. 
To  the  period  extending  from  1620  to  1670  belongs  the 
development  of  scrolls  and  elaboration  of  details  like  the 
cordonnel  with  massings  of  picots.  Much  heavy  raised  lace 
enriched  with  fillings  in  of  modes  was  made  at  this  time. 
About  1660  reseaux  came  into  use.  From  1C50  to  1720 
the  scroll  patterns  gave  way  to  arrangements  of  detached 
ornamental  details  which  were  frequently  filled  in  with 
elaborate  modes.  A  closer  imitation  of  all  sorts  of  subjects 
was  attempted  in  lace  patterns.  Pictorial  representations  of 
figures,  incidents,  persons,  arose.  The  purely  conventional 
scrolls  were  succeeded  by  naturalistic  renderings  of  garlands, 
flowers,  birds,  and  such  like.  The  use  of  meshed  grounds 
extended,  and  grounds  composed  entirely  of  varieties  of 
modes  were  made.  From  1720  to  1780  small  details  of 
bouquets,  sprays  of  flowers,  single  flowers,  leaves,  buds, 
spots,  and  such  like  were  adopted,  and  sprinkled  over 
meshed  grounds.  Since  that  time  down  to  the  present 
day  all  these  styles  of  pattern  have  been  used  as  fashion 
has  required. 

Needlepoint  Laee. — The  way  in  which  the  early  Vene- 
tian "punto  in  aria,"  as  already"  described,  was  made 
appears  to  correspond  precisely  with  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples upon  whicli  needlepoint  lace  is  now  worked.  The 
pattern  is  first  drawn  upon  a  piece  of  parchment.  The 
parchment  is  then  stitched  to  a  stout  bit  of  linen.  Upon 
the      leading      lines 


dra_wn  on  the  parch- 
ment threads  are 
laid,  which  are  here 
and  there  fastened 
through  to  the  parch- 
ment and  linen  by  **'<>'■  '•  t,s'  *■ 
means  of  stitches.  When  the  skeleton  thread  pattern  is 
completed,  a  compact  covering  of  thread  in  button-hole 
stitches  is  cast  upon  it  (fig.  1).  The  portions  which  may 
be  required  to  be  represented  as  close  linen  work  or  toile 
are  worked  as  indicated  in  the 
enlarged  diagram  (fig.  2).  Be-  ^- 
tween  the  leading  lines  of  the  ?&5fcra&»:fc 
pattern  may  be  inserted  tyes  rcLr!a<*»««^ 
(links)  or  meshes,  so  that  the 
pattern  is  held  together.  AVhe 
all  is  finished,  a  knife  is  passed  SySillS^M^i  7' 
between  the  parchment  and  the  »« 
stout  linen,   cutting  the   stitches 

which    have    passed   through   the  Fig.  3. Part  of  a  Bonier  ol 

parchment  and  linen,  and  so  re-  Needlepoiut  Lace,  geome- 
leasing  the  lace  itself  from  its  trie  design.  About  3550. 
pattern  parchment.  For  about  sixty  years  the  laces  thus 
made  were  chiefly  geometric  in  pattern  (fig.  3).  They 
were  used  both  for  insertions  between  seams  and  for 
borders.,,  Following  closely  upon    these   geometric  laces 
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came  luces  of  u  fieer  style  of  design,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  16th  century  designs  for  scrolls  with  the  introduction 
of  all  kinds  of  odd  figures  and  leaves  and  blossoms  were  pro- 
duced (fig.  i).     Links  or  tyes — brides — came  to  be  inter- 


Tic.  1.— Italian  Xeedlu-        Fie.  5.—  Needlepoint  Lace,  showing 
point  Scallop.  use  of  tyes  or  "brides." 

spersed  between  the  various  details  of  the  patterns  (fig.  5). 
The  work  was  of  a  flat  character.  Some  large  and  elaborate 
specimens  of  this  Hat  point  lace  were  made  at  this  time. 
The  lace  workers  occasionally  used  gold  thread  with  the 
white  thread.  The  nomenclature  of  these  earlier  needle- 
made  laces  is  somewhat  modern.  At  the  present  time  the 
different  sorts  of  early 
Venetian  point  laces  are 
called  "  Hat  Venetian 
point,"  "  rose  (raised) 
point,"  "  caterpillar 

point,"  "  bone  poiut," 
ifcc. ;  nnd  works  of 
bold  design  done  in 
relief  are  called  "gros 
point  de  Vcnise."  Lace 
uf  tins  latter  class  (figs. 

(i,  7)  was  used  for  altar 

cloths,      Hounces,       and 

heavily  trimmed  jabots,  or 

neckcloths   which    hung 

beneath    the    chin    over 

the  breast.      2'abliers  and 

ladies'  aprons  were  also 

made  of  such  lace.     The 

laces  which  have  hitherto 

been  referred  to  are  laces  _ 

in     which      uo      regular    Fie.  6.— Venetian  Needlepoint  Lace. 

grouud  was  used.     All  sorts  of  minute  embellishments,  like 

little  knots,  stars,  and  loops  or  j/icotts,  were  worked  on  to  the 

irregularly  arranged  brides  or  tyes  holding  the  main  patterns 

together,  and  these  de- 
vices as  a  rule  gave  a 

rich   effect  to    tho   lace 

work.      Following   this 

style  of  treatment  came 

laces  with  groundworks; 

and  grounds  of  brides  or 

tyes  arranged  in  a  honey- 
comb  pattern     were,    it 

appears,  first  used  early 

in  the  17th  century  (fig. 

S).      To  them  succeeded 

a  lighter  sort  of  lace,  one 

in   which   the    rich   and     Fw.  #.— Venetian  Xeedlq»int  Lnce. 

compact  relief  gave  place  to  much  flatter  work  with  a  ground 

of  meshes.     The  needle-ninde  meshes  were  sometimes  of 

single  and  sometimes  of  double  threads.  A  diagram  is 
given  of  nn  ordinary  method  of  making  such  meshes 
(tic.    I'X      The  dulicite  Venetian    peint  lace   made  with   n 


ground  of  meshes  is  usually  known  as  "  point  de  Venise  a 
reseau."  It  was  contemporary  with  the  famed  needle- 
made  French  laces  of  Alencon  and  Argentan.  "  Point 
d'Argentan"  has  been  thought  to  be  especially  distinguished 
on  account  of  its  ground  of  hexagonally  arranged  brides. 
But  this  has  been  noticed  as  a  peculiarity  in  certain 
Venetian  point  laces  of  earlier  date.1  Often  intermixed 
with  this  stiff  hexa- 
gonal brides  ground  is 
the  fine-meshed  ground 
or  reseau,  which  hasbeen 
held  to  be  distinctive 
of  "  point  d'Alencon  " 
(fig.  10).  But,  apart 
from  the  assumedly 
distinctive  grounds,  the 
styles  of  patterns  and 
the  methods  of  work- 
ing them,  with  rich  j 
variety  of  insertions  or 
modes,  with  raised  but- 
ton-hole-stitched      edg- 


ings  or   curdonnets,  are 


8. — Venetian  Needlepoint  Lace. 


precisely  alike  in  the  two  classes  of  Argentan  and  Alencon 
needle-made  laces.  Besides  the  hexagonal  brides  ground 
and  the  ground  of  meshes  there  was 
another  variety  of  grounding  used  in 
the  Alencon  laces,  which  was  exten- 
sively used  and  forms  a  third  class. 
This  ground  consisted  of  button-hole- 
stitched  skeleton  hexagons  within 
each  of  which  was  worked  a  small 
solid  hexagon  connected  with  the 
outer  surrounding  hexagon  by  means 
of  six  little  tyes  or  brides  (see  fig. 
11).  Lace  with  this  particular 
ground  has  been  called  "Argen- 
tella,"  and  some  writers  on  lace  have 
thought  that  it  was  a  specialty  of 
Genoese  or  Venetian  work.  The 
character  of  the  work  and  the  style 
of  the  floral  patterns  worked  upon 
such  grounds  are  those  of  Alencon 
laces,  and  specimens  of  this  "Argen- 
tella  "  often  contain  insertions  of  the 
Argentan  brides  and  the  Alencon  fine 
meshes. 

There  are  very  slight  indications 
respecting  the  establishment  of  a 
lace  manufactory  at  Argentan,  where- 
as those  regarding  Alencon  are  nu- 
merous. A  family  of  thread  and 
linen  dealers,  inhabitants  of  Alencon, 
by  name  Monthuley,  are  credited 
with  the  establishment  of  a  branch 
manufactory  or  succursale  for  laco 
at  Argentan.  In  the  course  of  business,  the  Monthuleys 
assisted  the  interchange  of  lace  patterns  between  Argentan 
and  Alencon,  which  are  distant  one  from  another  about 
10  miles.  Thus  if  a  piece  of  lace  was  produced  at  Alencon 
it  was  called  "  point  d  Alencon,"  and  if  at  Argentan  "  point 
d'Argentan,"  though  both  works  might  have  been  made 

1  The  lace  workers  at  Alencon  and  its  neighbourhood  produce!  work 
of  a  daintier  kind  than  that  chiefly  male  by  the  Venetians.  Asa  ride 
.'nal  bride  grounds  of  Alencon  la  iea  are  smaller  than  similar 
details  in  Venetian  laces.  The  average  size  of  a  diagonal  taken  from 
angle  to  angle  in  an  Alencon  !<>i  so-called  Argentan)  hexagon  was  about 
one-sixth  of  an  inch,  and  each  side  of  the  hexagon  was  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch.  An  idea  of  the  minuteness  of  the  work  can  be 
formed  fi  a  hexagon  would  be  overcast  Wittt 

some  nine  or  ten  button-hole  stitches. 


Fio.  10.— French  i 
Needlepoint  Lace. 
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from  one  design.  From  about  1670  to  1780  a  great  deal 
of  point  lace  was  made  at  Alencon  and  in  the  neighbouring 
villages.  The  styles  of  patterns  varied,  as  has  been  stated. 
Point  d'Alencon  i3  still  made. 

In  Belgium,  Brussels  has  acquired  some  celebrity  for 
ueedle-made  laces.  These,  however,  are  chiefly  in  imitation 
of  those  made  at  Alencon.  Brussels  needlepoint  lace  is 
often  worked  into  meshed  grounds  made  on  a  pillow. 
The  Brussels  needle-lace  workers  used  a  plain  thread  as  a 
cordonntt  for  their  patterns  instead  of  a  thread  overcast 
with  button-hole  stitches  as  in  the  Venetian  and  French 
needlepoint  laces. 

This  kind  of  lace  has  also  been  produced  in  England. 
Whilst  the  character  of  English  design  in  needlepoint  laces 
of  the'  early  17th  century  (fig.  12)  is  simpler  than  that  of 


Kin.  12. 


Point  Lncc. 


the  contemporary  Italian,  the  method  of  workmanship  is 
virtually  the  same.  Specimens  of  needle-made  work  done 
by  English  school  children  may  be  met  with  in  samplers 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Point  lace  is  successfully 
made  in  Irish  convents.  In  all  great  towns  like  Loudon, 
Paris,  Brussels,  Vienna,  lace  dealers  undertake  to  supply 
demands  for  finely  executed  modern  imitations  of  old 
needle-made  lace.  At  Burano  the  lace-making  school 
lately  established  there  produces  hand-made  laces  which 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  careful  reproductions  of  the  more 
celebrated  classes  of  point  laces,  such  as  "punto  in  aria," 
"  rose  point  de  Venise,"  "  point  de  Venise  a,  r^seau,"  "  point 
d'Alencon,"  "  point  d'Argentan,"  and  others.  A  weaving 
of  threads  with  a  needle  into  a  foundation  of  net — very 
distinctive,  aud  different  from  the  "punto  a  maglia"or 
"lacis" — has  been  done  for  a  long  time  in  Spain.  Its 
leading  characteristic  is  the  pattern  of  repeated  squares, 
filled  up  with  star  figures.  When  fine  thread  is  used  the 
effect  of  heavy  cobwebs'  is  produced.  Work  of  this  de- 
scription has  been  made  in  Paraguay,  where  a  coarse 
"  torchon  "  pillow  lace  is  also  produced. 

Pillow-made  Lace. — Pillow-made  lace  is  built  upon  no 
substructure,  like  a  skeleton  thread  pattern,  such  as  is  used 
for  needlepoint  lace.  It  is  the  representation  of  a  pattern 
obtained  by  twisting  and  plaiting  threads.  The  only  pre- 
existing analogue  of  pillow  laces  is  to  be  found  in  the 
primitive  twistings  and  plaitings  of  fibres  and  threads. 
The  English  word  "  lace"  in  the  15th  century  was  employed 
to  describe  fine  cords  and  braids.  In  a  Harleian  MS.  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  about  1471,  direc- 
tions are  given  for  the  making  of  "  lace  Bascon,  lace 
indented,  lace  bordered,  lace  covert,  a  brode  lace,  a  rouud 
lace,  a  thynne  lace,  an  open  lace,  lace  for  hattys,"  ic. 
The  MS.  opens  with  an  illuminated  capital  letter,  in  which 
is  the  figure  of  a  woman  making  these  articles.  Her  im- 
plements are  not  those  with  which  pillow  lace  of  orna- 
mental quality  from  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  ami 
onwards  has  been  made.  The  MS.  supplies  a  clear  de- 
scription how  threads  in  combinations  of  twos,  threes, 
fours,  fives,  to  tens  and  fifteens,  were  to  be  twisted  and 
plaited  together.  Instead  of  the  pillow,  bobbins,  and  pins 
•vith   which  pillow  lace  is  made,   the  hands   were    used. 


Each  finger  of  a  hand  served  as  a  peg.  The  writer  of  the 
MS.  says  that  it  shall  be  understood  that  the  first  finger 
next  the  thumb  shall  be  called  A,  the  next  B,  and  so  on. 
According  to  the  sort  of  twisted  cord  or  braid  which  had 
to  be  made,  so  each  of  the  four  fingers  A,  B,  C,  D  might 
be  called  upon  to  act  like  a  reel,  and  to  hold  a"  bowys  " 
or  "  bow,"  or  little  ball  of  thread.  Each  ball  might  be  of 
different  colour  from  the  other.  A  "  thynne  lace  "  might 
be  made  with  three  threads,  and  then  only  fingers  A,  B,  C 
would  be  required.  A  "round"  lace,  stouter  than  the 
"  thynne ''  lace,  might  require  the  service  of  four  or  more 
fingers.  By  occasionally  dropping  the  use  of  threads  from 
certain  fingers  a  sort  of  indented  lace  or  braid  might  be 
mado.  But  when  laces  of  more  importance  were  wanted, 
such  as  a  broad  lace  for  "  hattvs."  the  hands  of  assistants 
were  required. 

Pillow  lace  making  was  never  so  strictly  confined  to 
geometric  patterns  as  point  lace  making.  Curved  forms, 
almost  at  its  outset,  seem  to  have  been  found  easy  of  execu- 


Fie:.  13.—  Cuff  trimmed  with  Plaited  ami  Twisted  Thread  Work 
in  Points,  or  Scallops.     J.nte  16th  century. 

tion  (fig.  13).  One  reason  for  tnis  no  doubt  is  that  Hie 
twisted  and  plaited  work  was  not  constrained  by  a  founda- 
tion of  any  sort.  The  plaitings  and  twist-  qgjav<£X!£SSt)f 
iugs  gave  the  workers  a  greater  freedom  iJfiijs^iK^fiS^j 
in  reproducing  designs.  At  the  same  t$rf~J?}$ ;<'"('•£ ) 
time,  little  speciality  of  pattern  seems  to  K.'^/.tSS^";*^ 
have  been  produced  for  the  pillow  lace  "' 
workers,  and  so  laces  worked  on  the  pillow, 
particularly  those  of  higher  pretence  to 
artistic  design,  were  similar  in  pattern  to 
those  worked  with  the  needle.  The  early 
wiry-looking  twisted  and  plaited  thread  Fio.  14. — Plaitei 
laces  were  soon  succeeded  by  laces  in  which 
flattened  and  broader  lines  occupy  a  pro- 
minent position  (fig.  14).  Tape  was  also 
sometimes  used  for  the  broad  lines.  The 
weaving  of  tape  appears  to  have  been 
begun  in  Flanders  about  the  end  of  the  16th  or  tne  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century.  In  England  it  dates  no 
farther  back  than  1747,  when 
two  Dutchmen  of  the  name  of 
Lanfort  were  invited  by  an  Eng- 
lish firm  to  set  up  tape  looms  in 
Manchester  and  give  instructions 
in  the  method  of  weaving  tape. 

The  process  by  which  lace  has 
Deen  made  on  the  pillow  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  ceil 
tury  is  very  roughly  and  briefly 
as  follows.  A  pattern  is  first 
drawn  upon  a  piece  of  paper  or 
parchment.  It  is  then  pricked 
with  holes  by  a  skilled  "pattern  pricker,"  mud  deter- 
mines where  the  principal  pins  shall  be  stuck  for  guiding 
the  threads.     This  pricked  pattern  is  then  fastened  to.  tht 


and  Twisted 
Thread  Work 
knownns  "Mer- 
letti  a  Piom- 
bini."  About 
1560. 


1  I  i    -Diagram   showing 

Mjins  in  use. 
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pitlow.  The  .pillow  or  cushion  varies  in  shape  in  different 
countries.  Some  lace  makers  use  a  circular  pad,  backed 
with  a  flat  board,  in  order  that  it  may  be  placed  upon  a 
table  and  easily  moved  as  the  worker  may  wish. 
Other  lace  workers  use  a  well-stuffed  round 
pillow  or  short  bolster,  flattened  at  the  two 
ends,  so  that  they  may  hold  it  between  their 
knees.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  pattern  are 
fastened  the  ends  of  the  threads  from  the  F'S  16- 
bobbins.  The  bobbins  thus  hang  across  the  pattern. 
Fig.  15  shows  the  commencement  of  a  double  set  of 
three-thread  plaitings.  The  compact  portion  in  a  pillow 
lace  has  a  woven  appearance  (fig.  lfi). 

In  the  17th  century  pillow  lace  in  imitation  of  the  scroll 
patterns  of  point  lace  was  made.  This  sort  of  work,  pro- 
duced chiefly  in  Flanders,  went  under  the  name  of  "point 
d'Angleterre  "  (fig.  17).  '  Into  Spain  and  France  much 
lace  from  Venice  and  Flanders  was  imported  as  well  as 
into  England,  where  from  the  IGth  century  the  manu- 
facture of  "  bone  lace  "  by  peasants  in  the  midland  and 
southern  counties  was  carried  ou.  This  bone  lace  consisted 
chiefly  of  borders  done  in  imitation-  of  the  Venetian 
"  merletti  a  piombiui."  In  Charles  IT. 's  time  its  manufac- 
ture was  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  demand  par- 
liamentaryattention.  The 
trade  was  threatened  with 
extinction  by  the  more 
artistic  and  finer  Flemish 
laces.  ThB  importation  of 
the  latter  was  prohibited. 
Flemish  lace  workers 
sought  to  evade  the  pro- 
hibitionsbycallingcertain 
of  their  laces  "point  d' 
Angleterra."  But  the  dif- 
ficulties which  atteuded 
the  smuggling  into  Eng- 
land of  these  "  points 
d'Angleterre"  appear  to  FlG  17 
have  stimulated  English 
dealers  in  lace  anxious  to 
supply  the  demands  of  fashion  to  obtain  the  services  of 
Flemish  lace  makers  and  to  induce  them  to  settle  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  from  some  such  cause  that  English  pillow  lace 
closely  resembles  in  character  of  design  pillow  laces  of 
Brussels,  Mechlin,  and  Valenciennes. 

Fig.  18  gives  three  sorts  of  Buckinghamshire  pillow 
laces,  the  patterns  of  which  have  been  in  use  since  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  In  (a)  is  a  variety  of  fillings- 
in,  which  give  the  name  of  "  trolly  "  to  such  specimens. 
It  is  an  adaptation  of  Mechlin  "  trolle  kant"  or  sampler 
lace,  sent  round  to  dealers  and  purchasers  to  show  the 
variety  of  patterns  which  the  lace  makers  happened  to  be 
at  work  upon.  Specimens  (6)  and  (c)  are  both  in  the 
style  of  certain  18th  century  Mechlin  laces,  (r)  being  also 
like  laces  made  at  Lille  and  Anas. 

As  skill  in  making  lace  developed,  patterns  and  particu- 
lar plaitings  came  to  be  identified  with  certain  localities. 
Mechlin  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  her  production,  which 
was  in  the  17th  century  poetically  styled  the  "queen  of 
laces."'  The  chief  features  of  this  pillow  lace  are  the  plaiting 
of  the  meshes,  and  the  outlining  of  the  pattern  or  toile  wit  ii 
.a  thread.  The  ordinary  Mechlin  mesh  is  hexagonal  in  shape. 
Four  of  the  aides  are  uf  double  twisted  threads,  two  are  of 
four  threads  plaited  three  times  (fig.  19).  The  mesh  of 
Brussels  pillow  lace  is  also  hexagonal.  Four  of  the  sides 
are  of  double-twisted  threads,  two  are  of  four  threads 
plaited  four  times  (fig.  20).  The  finer  specimens  of 
Brussels  lace  arc   remarkable  for  the  fidelity  and   grace 


Pillow-made  Lace  "abrides." 
Flemish.  17th  century.  Sometimes 
called  "  Point  d'Angleterre." 


with  which  floral  compositions  are  rendered.  Many  of 
these  compositions  are  either  reproductions  or  adaptations 
of  designs  for  point  d'Alencon,  and  in  such  patterns  the 
soft  quality  of  fine  pillow-made  lace  contrasts  with  the 
harder  and  more  crisp  appearance  of  needlepoint  lace.    In 


Fni.  18.—  English  Fillow  Laces.     18th  century, 
the  Brussels  pillow  lace  (fig.   21)  much  realistic  efiect  if 
obtained  by  the  delicate  modelling  imparted  to  the  floweri 
by  means  of  a  bone  instrument  used  to  give  concave  shapes 
to  petals  and  leaves,  the  edges  of  which  are  often  marked 


Flo.  19. — Mechlin  Mesh. 


Fia.  20.— Enlargement  of  Mesk 
of  Brussels  ground,  showing 
the  four-twisted  and  two- 
plaited  siderf  in  each  mesh. 


21.— Pillow  Lace. 

IStli  century,  Fig.  22. 

by  a  Battened  aud  slightly  raised  cordonnet  of  plaited  wo'rkj 
Honiton  pillow  lace  resembles  Brussels  lace.  As  a  rule  it 
is  made  with  a  coarser  thread,  and  the  designs  lack  the 
careful  drawing  and  composition  which  may  bo  seen  in 
Brussels  pillow  laces.  -  In  Valenciennes  laco  there  are  no 
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twisted  sides  to  the  mesh ;  all  are  closely  plaited  (fig.  22),  and 
as  a  rule  the  shape  of  the  mesh  is  diamond.    No  outline  or 

Bt^UIII.FillllMlMllllillll1'1'! IWil 


Fie..  23. — Peasant  Lace  from  Cute. 

ooTdonnet  is  used  in  Valenciennes  lace.     Besides  these  dis- 
tinctive classes  of  pillow-like  laces,  there  are  others  in  which 


•w*£.;: 


Fio.  25 


Fio.  24. — German  Pillow-made  Lace.     18th  century. 
equ:i1  ingenuity  is  displayed,  though  the  character  of  the 
design  bemains  primitive,  as  for  instance  in  peasant  laces 
Irom  Crete  (tig.  23),  Russia, 
and  Germany.     Pillow  lace 


the  island.     The  ait  is  now     ■     *<V 
.id  to  be  extinct.    The  laces  M 

were  chiefly   made  of  silk. 

The  patterns  in  many  s-ieci- 

snens  are  outlined  with  OJe,  §|.- 

Iwo,  or  three  bright-coloured  SSJl"/ 

silken  threads.      As  a  rule  '.•:■■* 

the  motives  of   the  Cretau  ;'  _ 

bee   patterns  are  traceable 

to  orderly  arrangement  and 

balance  of  simple  symmetri- 
cal and  geometrical  details, 

such  as  diamonds,  triangles, 

and  odd  polygonal  figures. 

Uniformity  in  character  of 

design   may  be  observed    in  many 

Russian  laces,  especially  in  respect  of   patterns  like 

shown  in  fig.  24  and  fig.   25  a.     This 

sort  of  pattern  is  used  in  peasant  laces 

of  Sweden,  in  common  French   "tor- 

ehon"  laces,  and  in    a  lace   made   at 

Ripon    in    Yorkshire.      The     meshed 

grounds  (reseaux)  of  the  Chantilly  silk 

laces  were  generally  simple  in  character, 
as  shown  in  fig.  26. 

Guipure. — This  name,  often  applied 
to  needlepoint  and  pillow  laces,  pro- 
perly designates  a  kind  of  lace  or 
"  passement "  made  with  "  cartisane  " 
"Cartisane"  is  a  little  strip  of  thin  parchment  or  vellum, 
which  was  covered  with  silk,  gold,  or  silver  thread. 
Guipure  is  also  made  with  fine  wires  whipped  round  <vith 
silk,  and  with  cotton  thread  similarly  treated.  These  ttiff 
threads,  formed  into  a  pattern,  were  held  together  Ly 
stitches  worked  with  the  needle.  Such  work,  which  is  very 
much  dependent  upon  the  ductile  characteristics  of  the 


—Russian  Pillow  Laces. 
A9th  century. 

or"  the   German    and 
that 


F;g.  26. 
and  twist nl 


silk. 


materials  employed,  is  now  called  gimp  work.     Gold  and 
silver  thread  laces  were  usually  made  on  the  pillow. 

Machine-made  Lace. — We  have  already  seen  that  a 
technical  peculiarity  in  making  needlepoint  lace  is  that  a 
single  thread  and  needle  are  alone  used  to  form  the  pattern, 
and  that  the  button-hole  stitch  and  other  loopings  which 
can  be  worked  by  means  of  a  needle  and  thread  mark  a  dis- 
tinction between  lace  made  in  this  manner  and  lace  made 
on  the  pillow.  For  the  process  of  pillow  lace  making  a 
series  of  threads  are  in  constant  employment,  plaited  and 
twisted  the  one  with  another.  A  button-hole  stitch  is  not 
producible  by  it.  The  machine  does  not  attempt  to  make 
either  a  button-hole  stitch  or  a  regular  plait  Up  to  the 
present,  however  ingenious  may  be  the  counterfeits  of 
design  of  all  sorts  of  lace  produced  by  the  machine,  an 
essential  principle  of  the  machine-made  work  is  that 
the  threads  are  merely  twisted  together.  The  only  ex- 
ception which  could  be  made  to  this  statement  would  be  as 
regards  the  plaited  lace  made  by  the  "dentelliere"  already- 
mentioned.  The  Leavers  lace  machine  is  that  which  is  gene- 
rally in  use  at  Nottingham  and  Calais.  French  ingenuity 
has  developed  improvements  in  this  machine  whereby  laces 
of  delicate  thread  are  made  ;  but  as  fast  as  Fiance  makes 
an  improvement  England  follows  with  another,  and  both 
countries  virtually  maintain  au  equal  position  in  this 
branch  of  industry.  The  number  of  threads  brought  into 
operation  in  a  Leavers  machine  is  regulated  by  the  pattern 
to  be  produced,  the  threads  being  of  two  sorts,  beam  or 
warp  threads  and  bobbin  or  weft  threads.  Upwards  of 
8880  are  sometimes  used,  sixty  pieces  of  lace  being  made 
simultaneously,  each  piece  requiring  148  threads — 100 
beam  threads  and  4S  bobbin  threads.  The  ends  of  both 
sets  of  threads  are 


fixed  to  a  cylinder 
upon  which  as  the  ■ 
manufacture  pro- 
ceeds the  lace  be- 
comes wound.  The 
supply  of  the  beam 
or  warp  threads  is 
held  upon  reels,and 
that  of  the  bobbins 
or  weft  threads  is 
held  in  bobbins. 
The  beam  or  warp 
thread  reels  are  ar- 
ranged in  frames  or 
trays  beneath  the 
stage,  above  which 
and  between  it  and 
the  cylinder  the 
twisting  of  the 
bobbin  or  weft 
with  beam  or 
warp  threads  takes 
place.  The  bob- 
bins containing  the 
bobbin  or  weft 
threads  are  flattened  in  shape  so  as  to  pass  conveniently 
between  the  stretched  beam  or  warp  threads.  Each  bobbin 
can  contain  about  120  yards  of  thread.  By  most  ingenious 
mechanism  varying  degrees  of  tension  can  be  imparted  to 
warp  and  weft  threads  as  required.  The  bobbins  of  the  welt 
threads  as  they  pass  like  pendulums  betweeD  thewarpthreads 
are  made  to  oscillate,  and  through  this  oscillation  the  threads 
twist  themselvesorbecome  twisted  with  the  warp  threads.  As 
the  twistings  take  place,  combs  passing  through  both  warp 
and  weft  threads  compress  the  twistings.  Thus  the  usual 
machine-made  lace  may  generally  be  detected  by  its  com- 
pressed twisted  threads.     Figs.  27  and  28  are  intended 
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to  show  effects  obtained  by  varying  the  tensions  of  weft 
and  warp  threads.  For  instance,  if  the  weft,  as  threads 
bt  b,  b,  b  in  fig.  27,  be  tight  and  the  warp  thread  slack,  the 


Fjg.  29.  —  Section  of  Lace  Machine. 
warp  thread    a  will  be    twisted  upon   the  weft   threads. 
But  if  the  warp  thread  a  be  tight  and  the  weft  threads 
b  \  A,  b,  be  slack,  as  in  fig.  28,  then  the  weft  threads  will 


Flo.  30.  —  Pillow-made  Lace.     Mechlin.     Early  lSih  century. 
be  twisted  on  tho  warp  thread.     At  the  same  time  the 
twisting  in  bo4h  these  cases  arises  from  the  conjunction 
of  movements  given  to  the  two  sets  of  threads,  namely,  a 
movement  from  side  to  side  of  the  beam  or  warp  threads, 


and  the  swinging  or  pendulum-like  oscillations  of  the 
bobbin  or  weft  threads  •  between  the  warp  threads.  Fig. 
29  represents  a  section  of  part  of  a  lace  machine.  E  is 
the  cylinder  or  beam  upon  which  the  lace  is  rolled  as 
made,  and  upon  which  the  ends  of  both  warp  and  weft 
threads  are  fastened  at  starting.  Beneath  are  ip,  w,  w,  a 
series  of  trays  or  beams,  one  above  the  other,  containing 
the  reels  of  the  supplies  of  warp  threads ;  e$  c  represent 
the  slide  bars  for  the  passage  of  the  bobb'n  b  with  its 


Fia.  3]. —  Mnrliiiie-innile  Imitation  of  Mechlin  1'illow  Lace. 

thread  from  k  to  /■,  the  landing  bars,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  rank  of  warp  threads ;  »,  t  are  the  combs  which  take 
it  in  turns  to  press  together  the  twistings  as  they  are 
made.  The  combs  are  so  regulated  that  they  come  away 
clear  from  the  threads  as  soon  as  they  have  pressed  them 
together  and  fall  into  positions  ready  to  perform  their 
pressing  operations  again.  The  contrivances  for  giving 
each  thread  a  particular  tension  and  movement  at  a  certain 
time  are  connected  with  an  adaptation  of  the  Jacquard 


film 


Fio.  32. — Venetian  P'oint  Lacf,  a  iv-cau.     17th  century. 

system  of  pierced  cards.  The  machine  lace  pattern  drafter 
has  to  calculate  how  man}-  holes  shall  be  punched  in  a  card, 
and  to  determine  the  position  of  such  holes.  Each  hole 
regulates  the  mechanism  for  giving  movement  to  a  thread. 
Fig.  30  is  a  specimen  of  a  Flemish  pillow  lace  of  the  early 
18th  century.  The  meshes  of  the  ground  are  van 
in  appearance.  A  thread  outlines  the  pattern.  In  Fig.  31 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  manufacturer  has  merely  attempted 
to  reproduce  the  pattern  of  the  foregoing,  His  meshes  are 
regular.  No  outlining  thread  marks  the  pattern,  which, 
instead  of  being  filmy,  like  cambric,  is  ribbed.     This  sped- 
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men,  recently  made  at  Calais  with  a  Leavers  machine,  is 
produced  at  a  cost  of  Is.  2d.  a  yard,  whilst  the  value  of  the 
original  hand-made  pillow  lace  is  at  least  £\,  5s.  a  yard. 
Fig.  32  is  taken  from  a  piece  of  fine  needle-made  lace  (point 
de  Venise  a  reseau).  The  flat  and  even  appearance  iu  the 
close  portions  (the  toili)  of  the  pattern,  the  slight  thread 
{cordonnet)  outlining  the  pattern,  and  the  delicate  fillings-in 
or  modes  of  tracery  work  may  be  noted  for  comparison 


Flo.  33. — Machine-made  Imitation  of  Venetian  Point  Lace,  a  reseau. 
with  corresponding  details  in  the  machine-made  imitation 
(tig.  33).  In  this  the  close  portions  are  ribbed,  the  cor- 
donnet is  stouter  rind  stands   in   relief,   and  the  tracery 

are  simpler  in  composition. 
'arc. — The  literature  of  the  art"  of  laco  making  is  consider- 
able.    The  series  of  16th  and  17th  century  lace  pattern-books,  of 
which  the  more  important  are  perhaps  those  hy  F.  Vinciolo  (Paris, 
1587),  Cesare  Vecellio  (Venice,  1592),  and  Isabetta  Catanea  Parasole 
(Venice,  1600},  not  to  mention  several  kindred  works  of  earlier  and 
later  date  published  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  supplies  a 
large  field  for  exploration.      Recently  Signor  Ongania  of  Venice 
lished  a  limited  number  of  facsimiles  of  the  majority  of 
such  works.     M.  Alvin  of  Brussels  issued  a  brochure  in  1863  upon 
turns,  ami  iu  the  same  year  the  Marquis  Girolaino  d'Adda 
contributed  two  bibliographical  essays  upon  the  same  subject  to  the 

des  Beaux  Arts  (vol.  xv.  p.  342  sr/.,  and  vol.  xvii.  p.  421 
Bq.).  In  1864  Cavalierc  A.  Merli  wrote  a  pamphlet  (with  illustra- 
tions) entitled  Oriejinc  cd  nso  dcllc  Trine  a  filo  di  refc  ;  Mons  F. 
de  lVitiault  compiled  a  brief  and  rather  fanciful  Histoire  de  la 
Dentellc  in  1843,-  in  which  lie  reproduced  statements  to  be  found  in 
Diderot's  Encyciopedie,  subsequently  quoted  by  Roland  de  la  Platiere. 
TIii'  first  Report  of  tlic  Dcpartnunt  of  Practical  Art,  1853,  contains  a 
"Report  on  Cotton  Print  Works  and  Lace  Making"  by  Octavius 
Hudson,  and  in  the  first  Report  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
are  some  "Observations  on  Lace,"  wiih  magnified  representations 
of  details  showing  stitches  and  plaits  used  in  various  laces.  Mr 
Kndsou  delivered  two  lectures  "On  Lace  made  by  Hand"  in  1853. 
Reports  upon  the  International  Exhibitions  of  1851  (London)  and 
Pal  is),  by  M.  Aubry,  Mrs  Palliser,  and  others,  contain  informa- 
tion concerning  lace  making.  But  the  most  important  work  first 
issued  upon  tire  history  of  lace  making  is  that  by  the  late  Mrs  Bury 
palliser  [History  of  Lace,  1869;  latest  edition,  1875).     In  this  work 

tnry  ia  treated  rather  from  an  antiquarian  than  a  technical 
poirrt  of  view;  and  wardrobe  accounts,  inventories,  state  papers, 
fasliionable  journals,  diaries,  plays,  poems,  have  been  laid  under 
contribution  with  surprising  diligence.  Tht  Queen  Lace  Book,  an 
historical  and  descriptivo  account  of  the  hand-made  laces  of  nil 
countries,  published  in  London  in  1874,  relies  for  much  of  its  data 
upon  Mr?  Palliscr's  book,  and  contains  some  illustrations  of  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  work.  Iu  1S75  the  Arundel  Society  brought 
out  a  folio  volume  of  permanently  printed  photographs  taken  from 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient  lace  which  were  collected  for 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1874.  These  were  aceompanie  1  by 
•a  lui  i  history  of  lace,  written  from  the  technical  aspect  of  the  art, 
by    Mr    Alan    S.    Cole.      At    the  came   time   appeared   a   bulky 

I  Iti)  volume  by  M.  Seguin,  entitled  La  Dentellc,  which  is 
illustrated  With  woodcuts  and  fifty  photo-typographical  plates.    M. 


Seguin  divides  his  work  into  four  sections.  Tho  first  of  theso  is 
devoted  to  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  lacis  ;  tho  second  deals  with 
pillow  laces,  bibliography  of  lace,  and  a  review  of  sumptuary  edicts ; 
the  third  relates  to  needle-made  lace  ;  and  the  fourth  contains  an 
account  of  places  where  lace  has  been  and  is  made,  remarks  upon 
commerce  iu  lace,  and  upon  the  industry  of  lace  makers.  This 
method  of  treating  the  subject  entails  the  repetition  of  numerous 
facts  and  observations.  Without  sufficient  conclusive  evidence  M.' 
Seguin  accords  to  France  the  palm  for  having  excelled  in  producing 
the  richer  sorts  of  laces,  which  both  before  ami  since  the  publication 
of  his  otherwise  valuable  work  have  been  identified  as  being  Italian 
in  origin.  Descriptive  catalogues  are  issued  of  the  lace  collections 
at  South  Kensington  Museum,  at  the  Science  and  Art  Museum, 
Dublin,  and  at  the  Industrial  Museum,  Nuremberg.  In  1S81  a 
series  of  four  Cantor  Lectures  on  the  art  of  lace  making  were 
delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Mr  Alan  S.  Cole,  and  have 
since  been  extracted  from  the  journal  of  the  society,  and  published 
in  a  pamphlet  form,  with  illustrations.  The  latest  work  on  the  sub- 
ject is  a  Technical  History  of  the  Manufacture  of  Venetian  Laces, 
by  G.  M.  Urbani  de  Gheltof,  with  plates,  translated  by  Lady  Layard, 
and  published  at  Venice  by  Signor  Ongania.  The  History  of 
Machinc-ivrouylU  Hosiery  and  Lace  Manufacture  (London,  1867),  by 
Felkin,  has  already  been  referred  to.  There  is  also  a  technological 
essay  upon  lace  made  by  machinery,  with  diagrams  of  lace  stitches 
and  patterns  {Tcchnologischc  Slndicn  iul  -Saclisischcn  Erzgebirgc, 
Leipsic,  1878),  by  Hugo  Fischer.  (A.  S.  C.) 

LACEDy£MON\     See  Laconia  and  Sparta. 

LACEPEDE,  Bernard  Germain  Etienne  de  la 
Ville,  Comte  de  (1756-1825),  French  naturalist,  was 
born  at  Agen  in  Guyenne,  December  26,  1756.  His  educa- 
tion was  carefully  conducted  by  his  father,  and  the  early 
perusal  of  Buffon's  Natural  History  awakened  an  interest 
in  that  branch  of  study,  which  for  the  remainder  of  his  life 
absorbed  his  chief  attention.  His  leisure  he  devoted  to 
music,  in  which,  besides  becoming  a  good  performer  on 
the  piano  and  organ,  he  acquired  considerable  mastery  of 
composition,  two  of  his  operas,  which,  however,  were  never 
published,  meeting  with  the  high  approval  of  Gluck  ;  and 
in  1781-85  he  also  brought  out  in  two  volumes  his  Poetique 
de  la  Musique.  Meantime  he  wrote  two  treatises,  Essai 
sur  V  Llectricile  (1781)  and  Pit t/sique  generate  et  parliculiere 
(1782-84),  which  gained  him  the  friendship  of  Buffon,  who 
in  1785  appointed  him  sub-demonstrator  in  the  Jardin  du 
Roi,  and  proposed  to  him  to  become  the  continuator  of  his 
IJystoire  Nalnrelle,  This  continuation  was  published  under 
the  titles  Histoire  des  Quadrupcdes  vvipares  et  des  Serpents 
(2  vols.,  1788-89)  and  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Reptiles 
(1789).  After  the  Revolution  Lacepede  became  a  member 
of  the  legislative  assembly,  but  during  the  Reign  of  Terror 
he  deemed  it  advisable  to  leave  Paris,  his  life  having 
become  endangered  by  his  disapproval  of  the  massacres. 
When  the  Jardin  du  Roi  was  reorganized  as  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  Lacepede  was  appointed  to  the  chair  set  apart 
to  the  history  of  reptiles  and  fishes,  which  he  conducted 
with  such  success  that  in  1796  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Institute.  Two  years  afterwards  he  published  the 
first  volume  of  Histoire  Natwreile  des  Poissons,  the  5th 
volume  appearing  in  1803;  'and  in  1804  appeared  Histoire 
des  Celaces.  From  this  period  till  his  death  the  part  he 
took  in  politics  prevented  him  from  making  any  further 
contribution  of  importance  to  science.  In  1799  he  became 
a  senator,  in  1801  president  of  the  senate,  in  1803  grand 
chancellor  of  the  legion  of  honour,  in  1804  minister  of 
state,  and  at  the  Restoration  in  1819  he  was  created. a- 
peer  of  France.  He  died  at  Epinay,  October  6,  1825.  Dui: 
ing  the  latter  period  of  his  life  he  wrote  Histoire  general 
physique  et  civile  de  V Europe,  which  was  published  posthu- 
mously in  18  vols.,  1826.  A  collected  edition  of  his  woi  ki 
on  natural  history  was  published  in  the  same  year,  and  lia 
been  frequently  reprinted.  •Sec  Ichthyology,  vol.  xij. 
p.  633. 

LA  CHALOTAIS,  Louis  Rem';  de  Caradeuc  de 
(1701-1785),  representative  of  _  the  French  -provincial 
parliaments  in  their  struggles  with  Louis  XV.,  was  born 
at  Remits  in  Brittany,  Murch  6,  1701.     He  entered  with 
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keeo  vigour  into  the  question  of  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits,  which  began  to  be  most  openly  mooted  after  the 
affair  of  Martinique ;  and  as  proeureur  general  of  the 
parliament  of  Brittany  he  submitted  to  the  parliament  in 
1761  and  1762 — the  very  heat  of  the  conflict — two 
Comptcs  Eendus  des  Constitutions  des  Jesuites,  which  dealt 
the  society  some  of  the  most  powerful  blows  it  had 
received  since  Pascal,  and  undoubtedly  contributed  largely 
to  secure  the  edict  of  suppression  in  1764.  In  the 
friends  of  the  Jesuits  La  Chalotais  had  thus  prepared 
for  himself  bitter  enemies,  and  he  was  to  feel  their 
power  in  the  events  of  the  quarrel  between  the  court  and 
the  parliaments.  The  breach  between  the  estates  of 
Brittany  and  the  king,  in  which  La  Chalotais  was  more 
immediately  concerned,  originated  in  an  order  passed  by 
Government  that  the  voices  of  two  of  the  three  estates 
should  bind  the  other,  that  is,  that  the  clergy  and  citizens 
should  control  the  landed  proprietors.  To  this  order, 
designed  to  secure  the  registration  of  certain  fiscal  edicta 
in  spite  of  the  proprietors,  who  formed  a  majority  in  the 
estates,  and  upon  whom  the  taxes  would  fall  most  heavily, 
the  opposition  was  marked  by  all  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Breton  character.  La  Chalotais  endeavoured  to  carry 
through  a  compromise,  but  at  the  same  time  animadverted 
somewhat  acrimoniously  upon  the  coercive  efforts  of  the 
Due  d'Aiguillon,  governor  of  Brittany,  who  already,  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Jesuits,  regarded  the  proeureur  with 
animosity.  When  the  estates,  therefore,  absolutely  refused 
to  register  the  edicts,  the  court  chose  to  regard  La 
Chalotais  as  the  moving  spirit  in  the  opposition  ;  and  in 
November  1765  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  having 
written  certain  anonymous  and  seditious  letters  to  the  king. 
No  attention  was  paid  to  his  protestations  of  innocence ; 
and,  when  the  parliament  of  Rennes  tried  to  force  matters 
to  a  crisis  by  resigning  in  a  body,  Louis  merely  appointed 
commissioners  to  sit  as  a  new  parliament  and  to  try  La 
Chalotais,  with  his  son  and  some  other  magistrates  who 
had  been  arrested  at  the  same  time.  But  the  question  had 
spread  beyond  Brittany  ;  other  provincial  parliaments,  and 
even  the  parliament  of  Paris,  took  it  up  ;  and  the  strife 
began  to  assume  the  ominous  significance  of  oue  between 
the  people  and  the  crown.  No  lower  tribunal  ventured  to 
pass  sentence  upon  La  Chalotais,  and  in  1769  the  king, 
calling  the  case  before  himself  iu  council,  attempted  to  i 
settle  it  in  his  own  autocratic  way  :  silence  was  imposed  ' 
as  to  the  future,  oblivion  as  to  the  past ;  the  innocence  of 
the  accused  was  acknowledged,  but  they  were  exiled  from 
their  province.  Such  a  decision  was  no  settlement.  The 
parliament,  now  restored,  accused  the  Due  d'Aiguillon  of 
having  suborned  witnesses  against  La  Chalotais,  and,  when 
he  published  memoirs  retorting  the  charge,  caused  them 
to  be  burned  by  the  hand  of  the  common  hangman. 
Maupeou,  minister  of  the  king,  after  vainly  endeavouring 
to  enforce  the  royal  edict  of  silence,  summoned  the  case 
before  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1770.  That  body,  how- 
ever, gave  such  unequivocal  signs  of  favour  to  La  Chalotais, 
.that  the  king  interfered  and  quashed  the  whole  proceedings 
by  a  "  bed  of  justice."  The  entire  matter  thus  lay  over  so 
far  as  it  affected  the  proeureur,  till  the -death  of  the  king 
in  1774  allowed  him  to  return  to  his  official  duties.  La 
Chalotais  died  at  Rennes,  July  12    1785. 

Besides tlie  '  v am i  theJSxposiJusliJiaUi/ithxemrte, 

1(1)6-67),  written  in  prison,  La  Chalotais  was  thu  author  of  an  jEsmi 
d'£duaitioii  Xationale  (1763-),  a  work  extravagantly  praised  by 
Vi'li. lire.  It  was  written  ill  view  of  the  disorganization  in  matters 
educational  that  would  follow  the  expected  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
from  Fran  «. 

LACHISH  (P'??),  a  town  in  the  low  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  sv.  39),  and  one  of  the  strong  fortresses  that  offered 
an  obstinate  resistance  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7). 
It  was  to,  Lachish  that  Aruaziah  tied  from  the  emispinry 


raised  against  him  at  Jerusalem,  and  there  he  was  killed  (jJ 
Kings  xiv.  19).  From  an  obscure  allusion  in  Micah  i.  13 
it  would  appear  that  the  place  was  a  chariot  city.  For 
this  it  was  doubtless  recommended  by  its  position  in  the 
.rich  low  country,  and  the  same  reason,  together  with  the 
fact  that  it  commanded  the  line  of  advance  from  Egypt, 
is  sufficient  to  explain  why  it  was  the  headquarters  of 
Sennacherib  during  part  of  his  Judaean  campaign  (2  Kings 
xviii.  14;  Isa.  xxxvii.  8).  The  name  of  Lachish  occurs 
on  the  monuments  of  Sennacherib,  and  a  bas-relief  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  representing  the  king  receiving  its 
spoils,  is  given  in  G.  Smith's  History  of  Sennacherib 
(1878).  Lachish  was  reoccupied  by  the  Jews  after  the 
captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30),  and  the  Onomastica  place  it  7 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis  on  the  southern  road.  The  site 
has  not  been  identified.  Unim  Lakis  does  not  agree  with 
the  statement  of  the  Onomastica,  and  the  name  ("  Mother 
of  Itch  ")  has  no  connexion  with  the  Hebrew,  while  El 
Hasy,  suggested  by  Conder,  has  still  less  to  recommend  it. 
As  the  cities  in  this  district  were  built  of  brick,  the  ruins 
may  probably  have  all  but  disappeared. 

LACHMANN,  Karl  Konrad  Fried  rich  Wilhelm 
(1793-1S51),  a  highly  distinguished  philologist  and  critic, 
was  born  March  4,  1793,  at  Brunswick,  where  his  father 
held  au  appointment  as  preacher  in  the  Andreas  Kirche. 
In  his  eighth  year  he  entered  the  Katharineum  of  his 
native  town,  where  the  strong  bent  of  his  vigorous  mind 
towards  philology  and  literature  soon  made  itself  unmistak- 
ably evident.  In  1809  he  passed  to  the  university  of 
Leipsic  as  a  student  of  philology  and  theology ;  in  the 
same  year  he  transferred  himself  to  Gottingen,  where, 
under  the  influence  of  Heyne,  his  enthusiasm  for  philo- 
logical pursuits  almost  completely  extinguished  hiB  interest 
in  theology;  the  pagan  classics  and  particularly  the  Roman 
poets  became  his  absorbing  study.  Stronger  even  than  that 
of  Heyne  was  the  influence  of  Dissen  over  the  youug  and 
rising  scholar,  who  found  additional  intellectual  stimulus' 
in  the  companionship  of  such  fellow  students  as  C.  K.  J. 
Bunsen,  Ernst  Schulze,  and  C.  A.  Braudis.  Under  G.  F- 
Benecke  he  also  devoted  himself  to  Italian  and  English, 
and  ultimately  to  Old  German.  In  1 81 5  he  was  led  by  the 
stirring  political  events  of  the  day  to  interrupt  his  studious 
life  and  join  the  Prussian  army  as  a  volunteer  chasseur; 
in  this  capacity  he  accompanied  his  detachment  to  Paris, 
but  to  his  great  regret  never  encountered  the  enemy.  The 
regiment  being  disbanded  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
became  an  assistant  master  in  the  Friedrich  Werder 
gymnasium,  and  in  the  spring  of  1816  he  "  habilitated  "  at 
the  university.  His  thesis  was  published  immediately 
afterwards,  the  subject  being  "  The  original  form  of  the 
Nibelungennotk."  Almost  simultaneously  appeared  his 
edition  of  Propertius.  The  same  summer  he  became  one 
of  the  principal  masters  in  the  Friderieiamim  of  K,onigs- 
berg,  where  he  assisted  his  colleague  Karl  Kopke  with  his 
edition  of  Rudolf  von  Monfort's  Barlaam  wnd  Josaphat 
(1818),  and  also  took  part  in  the  researches  of  his  friend 
towards  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Walther  von  der 
Vogelwetde.  In  January  1818  he  became  professor  extra- 
ordinarius  of  classical  philology  in  the  university  of 
Kiinigsberg,  where  Lobeck  also  was;  he  at  the  same  time- 
began  to  lecture  on  Old  German  grammar  and  the  Middle 
High  German  poets.  In  connexion  with  this  task  he 
devoted  himself  during  the  following  seven  years  to  an 
extraordinarily  minute  study  of  all  that  could  be  found, 
whether  in  print  or  in  manuscript,  relating  to  these  subjects, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1824  he  obtained  leave  of  absence 
in  order  that  he  might  search  the  libraries  of  Middle  and 
South  Germany  for  further  materials.  In  February  1825 
Lachmann  was  nominated  extraordinary  professor  of 
classical  and  Geiman  philology  in  the  university  of  Berlin  ;' 
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in  June  1S27  he  was  promoted  to  the  ordinary  professor- 
ship in  the  same  department ;  and  in  1B30  he  was  admitted 
a,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  remainder  of 
bis  laborious  and  fruitful  life  as  an  author  and  a  teacher 
presents  no  episode  requiring  special  record.  In  January 
1851  he  was  seized  with  au  inriununatury  affection  of  the 
left  foot,  to  which  he  ultimately  succumbed  on  March  13, 
1851.      See    Hertz,    Karl    Lacluiianu,    eine    Bioyraphie 

in,  1851). 
mann,  ivlio  was  the  translator  of  the  first  volume  of  P.  E. 
nbibliothek  des  Sk-andinavisclicn  A  llerthaiut,  published 

at  Berlin  in  1  ■  te  of  considerable  importance  in  the  his- 

tory of  .German  philology  (see  Rudolf  von  Raumer,  Gcsch.  d.  ycr- 
m-tnischcn  PhiMogic,  1870).     In  his  "  habilitatioussclmft  "  on  the 
,1  still  more  in  his  review  of  Hagen's  K, 

rius,  contributed   in   1817    to   the   Jenaische 

i,  he  had  already  laid  down  the  rules  of  text  criticism 

and   elucidated 'the  phonetic  and  metrical  principles  of  Middle 

mum  in  a  manner  which  marked  a  very  distinct  advance 

i   branch   of  learned  investigation.     The  rigidly  scientific 
r  of  his  method  becomes  increasingly  apparent  in  the  Aus- 
wahl  aus  dm  Hochdcutschm  Dichtcrn  dcs  drcizchntm  Jahrhundats 
I  ted  to  Benecke,  1820),  in  the  edition  of  Hartnianu's  [icein 

(the  text  1» -ini;  Lachmanu's  special  care,  while  the  explanatory  notea 
aro  by  Benecfco,  1827),  in  those  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide 
(1827)  and  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  (1833),  in  the  papers  "  (Jeber 
<las  Hildebrandslied,"  "  Ueber  althochdeutsche  Betonung  nnd 
iVersku;.  eber  den  Eingang   des  Parzivals,"  and    "Ueber 

Ur.-i  Brnchstiicke  nioderrheinischer  Gediclite "  published  in  the 
'  Abhaudlunqen  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  in  Dcr  Xibdungcn  Kot 
'mil  dcr  Ktacjc  in  dcr  altcslen  Gcslatt  mit  den  Ab'ccichungen  dcr 
'ganciueiiLcsart  (1826),  which  was  followed  by  a  critical  commentary 
in  1836.  Lachmanu's  "  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Ilias,"  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Ab/wndliingen  of  the  Berlin  Academy  in  1S37  and 
1841,  ill  which  he  sought  to  show  that  the  Iliad  consists  of  sixteen 
independent  "  lays  "  variously  enlarged  and  interpolated,  have  had 
considerable  influence  on  modern  Homeric  criticism.  See  Homek. 
His  smaller  edition  of  the  New  testament  appeared  in  1S31,  3d 
ed.  1S46  ;  the  larger,  in  two  volumes,  in  1S42-50  [Novum  Tcsla- 
nuntiim  Grxu  ctLalinc:  Carolus  Lachmannus  rcccnsuit,  Philippus 

■amis  Gr&ae  lectioiiis  auctoritalcs  dpposu.il).  The  plan  of 
Lachmanu's  edition,  which  has  been  explained  by  himself  in  the 
Stiul.  u.  Krit.  of  1830,  is  a  modification  of  the  unaccomplished 
project  of  Bentley.  It  seeks  to  restore  the  most  ancient  reading 
current  iu  Eastern  MSS. ,  using  the  consent  of  the  Latin  authorities 
(Old  Latiu  and  Greek  Western  Uncials)  as  the  main  proof  of  anti- 
quity of  a  reading  where  the  oldest  Eastern  authorities  differ.  Be- 
sides Propertius,  Lachmann  edited  Catullus,  1829  ;  Tibullus,  1829; 
Geuesius,  1834;  Terentianus  Maurus,  1836;  Babiius,  1845;  Aviauus, 
1845  ;  Gaius.  1841-42  ;  the  Agrimensores  Romani,  1848-52  ;  and 
Lucretius,  1850.  The  last,  which,  was  the  main  occupation  of  the 
closing  years  of  his  life,  from  1845,  was  perhaps  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment, and  has  been  characterized  by  Monro  as  "a  work  which  will 
be  a  landmark  for  scholars  as  long  as  the  Latin  language  continues 
to  be  studied." 

LA  COND-aatLNE,  Charles  Marie  de  (1701-1774), 
French  geographer  and  mathematician,  born  at  Paris, 
January  28,  1701,  was  trained  for  the  military  profession, 
but  turned  his  attention  to  science  and  geographical  ex- 
ploration. He  was  a  member  with  Godin  and  Bouguer  of 
the  expedition  sent  to  Peru  in  1735  to  determine  the 
length  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  equator  (see  vol.  vii.  598),  and  on  his  homeward 
route  made  tho  first  scientific  exploration  of  the  river 
in.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1715,  and  published 
ults  of  his  measurements  and  travels  with  a  map  of 
the  Amazon  in  Mem.  de  VA.cadem.ie  des  Sciences,  1745 
(English  translation  1745-47).  La  Condamiue  continued 
to  interest  himself  in  metrical  problems,  and  on  a  visit  to 
Rome  made  careful  measurements  of  the  ancient  buildings 
with  a  view  to  a  precise  determination  of  the  length  of 
the  Roman  foot.  The  journal  of  his  voyage  to  the  equator 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1751.  He  also  wrote  in  favour 
of  inoculation.     He  died  February  4,  1774. 

LACONIA.  the  Greek  Awaavucq,  is  the  name  generally 
applied  in  modern  times  to  the  country  which  occupied  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  Peloponnesus,  often  called  Lace- 
dsenion,  AokcoW/iui',  which  is  the  only  name  used  in  Homer. 
The  history  of  the  district  has  already  been  given  (see 


'Greece),  and  it  only  remains  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  its' 
physical  features.  These  are  very  peculiar,  and  had  great 
influence  iu  producing  the  marked  and  distinctive  character 
of  the  section  of  the  Dorian  race  which  occupied  Laconia 
throughout  the  historical  period.  The  country  is  a  deep 
valley  almost  completely  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  it 
is  the  general  opinion  that  both  names,  Laconia  and 
Laceda?mon,  refer  to  this  hollow  sunken  character,  being 
connected  with  lacus,  Xokkos, <fcc.  The  mountains  of  Arcadia 
shut  in  this  valley  ou  the  north,  and  from  them  two  parallel 
chains  of  mountains  stretch  due  south  bounding  the  valley 
on  the  east  and  ou  the  west.  The  eastern  chain  bore  in 
ancient  times  the  name  Taygetus,  the  western,  Parnon ; 
both  ridges  stretched  far  out  into  the  sea,  forming  respect- 
ively the  promontories  of  Ttenarus  and  Malea.  Taygetus, 
now  called  Pentedaktylon,  is  a  splendid  unbroken  chain  of 
lofty  peaks,  well  deserving  its  Homeric  epithet  Trepifir/KeTo^ ; 
the  highest  point  is  the  ancient  Taleton,  now  St  Elias, 
7900  feet  high.  Mount  Parnon  is  not  such  a  fine  ridge, 
but  still  forms  a  strong  barrier  along  the  sea-coast.  Through 
I  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  from  north  to  south  flows 
I  the  river  Eurotas,  which  has  only  one  tributary  of  any 
|  consequence,  the  Oeuus.  The  soil  was  not  remarkably 
l  fertile,  except  in  the  low  ground  towards  the  sea ;  but  the 
sides  of  Taygetus  were  covered  with  dense  forests  which 
afforded  excellent  sport  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain. 
The  people  were  thus  inured  to  the  hardy  life  of  moun- 
taineers ;  they  were  so  securely  defended  by  nature  against 
invasion  that  the  victorious  Epaminondas  hesitated  to 
attack  the  country;  while  with  command  of  the  passes 
they  could  at  any  time  invade  the  neighbouring  countries. 
Over  Mount  Taygetus  there  was  hardly  any  pass  prac- 
ticable for  an  army ;  from  Arcadia  there  were  only  two 
entrances,  both  easily  defended,  one  by  the  course  of  the 
Oenus,  the  other  by  the  Eurotas.  Mount  Parnon  stretched 
along  the  east  coast,  which  offered  no  harbour,  hardly  even 
a  landing  place,  for  foreign  ships.  While  adding  to  the 
security  of  the  country,  the  same  causes  isolated  it  greatly 
from  intercourse  with  other  peoples,  tended  to  keep  the 
inhabitants  backward  and  to  prevent  education,  and  led 
to  that  jealous  and  exclusive  character  which  distinguished 
the  Lacedaemonians. 

LACORDAIRE,  Jean  Baptiste  clenri  (1802-1861), 
French  orator,  was  born  at  Recey-sur  Ource,  Cote  d'Or, 
12th  March  1802.  He  was  the  second  of  a  family  of  four, 
the  eldest  of  whom  travelled  a  great  deal  in  his  youth,  and 
subsequently  occupied  the  chair  of  comparative  anatomy  at 
Liege,  from  which  he  contributed  some  valuable  treatises 
on  entomology.  For  several  years  Lacordaire  studied  at 
Dijon,  showing  a  marked  talent  for  rhetoric  ;  this  naturally 
led  him  to  the  pursuit  of  law,  and  in  the  local  debates  of 
the  advocates  he  attained  a  high  celebrity.  At  Paris  he 
for  a  time  thought  of  going  on  the  stage,  but  .was  induced 
to  finish  the  course,  and,  having  done  so  with  credit,  ap- 
plied himself  for  eighteen  months  with  much  success  to  the 
consideration  of  briefs.  Meanwhile  a  great  change  was 
passing  over  his  convictions.  Lameunais  had  published 
his  Essai  sur  I' Indifference,-  a.  passionate  vindication  of 
belief  as  against  the  tolerant  contempt  of  a  generation 
which  regarded  truth  and  falsehood  in  every  department 
of  life  with  equal  complaisance,  a  demonstration  of  the 
weakness  of  individual  reason  and  an-  assertion  of  the 
rightful  supremacy  of  a  central  religious  authority.  La- 
cordaire read  and  was  convinced.  His  ardent  and  believ- 
ing nature  was  weary  of  the  theological  negations  of  the 
Encyclopedists.  He  was  impelled  towards  a  deistical  ex- 
planation of  the  universe,  from  which  in  turn  he  went  on 
to  Catholicism  as  the  only  faith  calculated  to  keep  society 
from  disintegration.  In  1S23  he  became  a  theological 
student  at  the  seminary  of  Saint  Sulpiee  ;  four  years  later 
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he  was  "ordained  and  became  almoner  of  the  college  of 
Henry  IV.  He  was  called  from  it  to  co-operate  with  La- 
mennais  in  the  editorship  of  L'Avenir,  a  journal  established 
for  the  purpose  of  advocating  the  union  of  the  democratic 
principle  with  ultramontanism.  To  be  a  Catholic  was  to 
be  a  royalist  in  the  popular  definition ;  Lacordaire  strove 
to  show  that  Catholicism  was  not  bound  up  with  the  idea 
of  dynasty,  and  definitely  allied  it  with  a  well-defined 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  But  the  new  propagand- 
ism  was  denounced  from  Rome  in  au  encyclical,  lu  the 
meantime  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert,  believing  that, 
under  the  charter  of  1830,  they  were  entitled  to  liberty  of 
instruction,  opened  an  independent  free  school  and  began 
to  teach  in  it.  It  was  closed  in  two  days,  and  the  teachers 
fined  before  the  court  of  peers.  These  reverses  Lacordaire 
accepted  with  quiet  dignity ;  but  they  brought  his  relation- 
ship with  Lamennais  to  a  close.  He  now  began  the  course 
of  Christian  conferences  at  the  College  Stanislas,  which 
attracted  the  art  and  intellect  of  Paris ;  thence  he  went 
to  Notre  Dame,  and  for  two  years  his  sermons  were  the 
delight  of  the  capital.  His  presence  was  dignified,  his 
voice  capable  of  indefinite  modulation,  and  his  gestures 
animated  and  attractive.  He  still  preached  the  gospel  of 
the  people's  sovereignty  in  civil  life  and  the  pope's  supre- 
macy in  religion,  but  brought  to  his  propagandism  the  full 
resources  of  a  mind  familiar  with  philosophy,  history,  and 
literature,  and  indeed  led  the  reaction  against  Voltairean 
scepticism.  He  was  asked  to  edit  the  Univers,  to  take  a 
chair  in  the  university  of  Louvain,  but  declined  both  ap- 
pointments, and  in  1836  set  out  for  Rome,  revolving  a 
great  scheme  for  Christianizing  France  by  restoring  the 
old  order  of  St  Dominic.  At  Rome  be  prepared  himself 
for  the  life  of  the  new  brotherhood,  donning  the  habit  of 
the  preaching  friar  and  joining  the  monastery  of  Minerva. 
His  Mhnoire  poUr  le  relablissement  en  France  de  Vordre 
des  freres  precheurs  was  then  prepared  and  dedicated  to 
his  country ;  at  the  same  time  he  collected  the  materials 
for  the  life  of  his  avowed  master,  St  Dominic.  But  he 
did  not  return  to  France  until  1841,  when  he  resumed 
his  preaching  at  Notre  Dame,  and  was  successful  in  re- 
establishing the  order  of  which  he  ever  afterwards  called 
himself  monk.  His  funeral  orations  are  the  most  notable 
in  their  kind  of  any  delivered  during  his  time,  those  de- 
voted to  the  death  of  Drouot  and  O'Connell  being  espe- 
cially predominant  in  the  qualities  of  point  and  clearness. 
He  next  thought  that  his  presence  in  the  Assembly  would 
be  of  use  to  his  cause ;  but  he  remained  there  only  a  short 
while,,  finding  the  true  field  of  his  influence  to  be  the 
pulpit.  Many  popular  movements  he  advocated  with  the 
fervour  of  high  conviction.  In  1850  he  went  back  to 
Rome  and  was  made  provincial  of  the  order,  and  for  four 
years  laboured  to  make  the  Dominicans  a  religious  power. 
In  1854  he  retired  to  Soreze  to  become  director  of  a  private 
lyceum,  and  remained  there  in  self-chosen  obscurity  until 
he  died,  22d  November  1861. 

LACQUER,  or  Lacker,  in  general  terms  may  be  said 
to  be  coloured  and  frequently  opaquo  varnishes  applied  to 
certain  metallic  objects  and  to  wood.  The  term  is  derived 
from  tho  resin  lac,  which  substance  is  the  basis  of  lacquers 
properly  so  called.  Technically,  among  Western  nations, 
lacquering  is  restricted  to  the  coating  of  polished  inetals  or 
metallic  surfaces,  such  as  brass,  pewter,  and  tin,  with 
prepared  varnishes  which  will  give  them  a  golden,  bronze- 
like, or  other  lustre  as  desired.  Of  tho  numerous  recipes 
for  tho  preparation  of  the  various  lacquers,  the  following 
for  a  gold  lacquer  for  brass  work  may  be  taken  as  a 
samplo  :—  shell-lac  S  oz.,  sandarach  2  oz.,  turmeric  8  oz., 
arnotto  2  oz.,  dragon's  blood  \  oz.,  dissolved  in  1  gallon  of 
rectified  spirit  Throughout  the  East  Indies  tho  lacquer- 
ing of  wooden  surfaces  is  universally  practised,  large  articles 


of  household  furniture,  as  well  as  small  boxes,  trays,  toys, 
and  papier  maeh£  objects,  being  decorated  with  bright- 
coloured  and  variegated. lacquer.  The  lacquer  .used  in  the 
East  is,  in  general,  variously  coloured  sealing-wax,  applied, 
smoothed,  and  polished  in  a  heated  condition  ;  and  by 
various  devices  intricate  marbled,  streaked,  and  mottled 
designs  are  produced.  Quite  distinct  from  these,  and  from 
all  other  forms  of  lacquer,  is  the  lacquer  work  of  Japan. 
The  source  and  nature  of  the  raw  material  of  Japanese 
lacquer  has  been  referred  to  under  Japanning,  and  there 
also  will  be  found  some  allusion  to  its  extraordinary 
durability  and  resistance  to  all  ordinary  solvents.  Not 
less  extraordinary  is  the  manipulative  skill  shown  by  the 
Japanese  in  this  kind  of  work,  and  the  variety  and 
exquisite  perfection  of  its  decorative  treatment,  which  all 
go  to  place  Japanese  lacquer  of  high  quality  among  the 
rarest  and  most  prized  treasures  of  decorative  art.  In  the 
preparation  of  Japanese  lacquer  work  the  wooden  object  to 
be  treated  is  first  coated  with  several  layers  of  raw  lacquer 
mixed  with  brick  dust,  &c,  which,  when  hardened,  are 
smoothed  with  gritty  stone.  A  few  layers  of  common 
or  inferior  varnish  of  the  colour  desired  in  the  finished 
object  are  then  successively  addea.  After  each  coating  the 
objects  are  placed  to  dry  in  an  enclosed  box,  the  sides  of 
which  are  kept  moist  with  water,  so  that  hardening  takes 
place  in  a  dark  damp  atmosphere.  The  finaj  coating  is 
composed  of  the  best  quality  of  lacquer,  and  it  is  smoothed 
with  great  care  and  polished  with  powdered  deer  horn. 
The  brilliant  smooth  polish  of  plain  black  lacquer  is  brought 
up  by  repeated  thin  rubbings  over  with  uncoloured  lacquer 
and  polishings  with  deer  horn.  Such  are  the  elaborate 
processes  used  for  entirely  unornamented  lacquer;  but 
most  Japanese  work  is  enriched  with  decorations  which 
introduce  an  endless  variety  of  treatment  and  much  more 
complex,  tedious,  and  costly  processes  of  operation.  Flat 
work,  variously  coloured  and  speckled,  ornamented  with 
gilt  patterns,  is  among  the  simplest  of  the  artistic  lacquer 
productions  of  Japan.  Relief  or  raised  lacquer  work,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  most  elaborate  and  costly  production, 
the  labour  of  months  and  even  years  being  expended  on 
the  preparation  of  fine  high-relief  examples.  The  raised 
designs  are  produced  with  a  mixture  of  red  oxide  of  iron 
and  lacquer  repeatedly  applied  till  the  desired  elevation  is 
attained,  the  form  of  the  raised  surface  being  ^carefully 
modelled  and  controlled  between  successive  applications 
by  rubbing  and  grinding  with  charcoal  powder.  Metallic 
powders — gold,  silver,  bronze,  &c — are  applied  with  the 
final  coat  while  the  work  is  still  iu  a  viscous  condition,  and 
these  sinking  into  the  lacquer  produce  a  strongly  add  ere  n/ 
surface  with  a  fine  subdued  metallic  lustre.  Other  methods 
of  ornamental  treatment  consist  of  inlaying  and  incrustiug 
the  lacquer  with  mother  of  pearl,  ivory,  gold,  bronze,  or 
tinfoil.  A  great  variety  of  decorative  effect  may  be  thus 
produced,  but  lacquers  so  treated  are  not  held  in  the  same 
high  esteem  as  the  raised  or  even  the  flat  varieties.  Thin 
sections  of  tho  substance  to  be  inlaid  are  placed  on  the 
surface  of  a  freshly  coated  and  yet,  "  tacky  "  object,  and 
imbedded  by  the  repeated  applications  of  additional 
coatings  ;  the  surface  is  then  rubbed  and  reduced  till  the 
inlay  and  lacquer  form  one  smooth  continuous  surface. 
Relief  incrustations  are  managed  in  an  analogous  manner, 
the  lacquer  being  smoothed  and  polished  around  the 
incrusted  object  or  pattern.  Lacquer  is  also  ornamented 
by  carving,  a  style  mostly  applied  to  red  lacquer,  although 
it  is  also  occasionally  done  in  black  and  other  dark  colours. 
This  method  of  treatment  has  been  introduced  from  China, 
where  red  carved  lac  or  Teking  lac  is  a.  characteristic 
ornamental  substance. 

LACRETELLE,    Charles  de  (1766-1S55.),    historian 
and  journalist,   was  born  at  Metz.       Shortly  before  the 
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Revolution  he  was  introduced  to  some  of  the  constitution- 
alist leaders,  and  ;oon  joined  the  staff  of  the  Moniteur  and 
the  Debats ;  then  ho  became  secretary  to  the  Due  de  la 
Kochefoucauld-Liancourt.  He  returned  to  journalism  and 
joined  Chenier  and  Roucher  on  the  Journal  de  Paris.  The 
triumph  of  the  Jacobins  was  not  without  danger  for  him, 
and  to  avoid  it  ho  enlisted  in  the  army,  but  after  Thermidor 
returned  oncT  more  to  Paris  and  to  newspaper  work.  The 
13th  Vendi5miairo  again  drove  him  from  both,  and  he  took 
to  serious  composition.  He  had  more  than  one  fluctuation 
of  fortune  of  the  same  kind  still  to  undergo,  and  was  actu- 
ally imprisoned  for  a  considerable  time,  but  continued  his 
historical  work,  to  which  after  tho  establishment  of 
Napoleon's  power  he  wholly  devoted  himself.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1811,  and  professor  of  history 
in  the  Parisian  faculty  of  literature  next  year.  The 
Restoration  pleased  him  from  the  constitutional  point  of 
view,  and  after  it  the  July  monarchy.  In  1848  ho  retired 
to  Macon,  where  he  died  seven  years  late;'.  Lacretelle's 
chief  work  is  a  series  of  histories  of  the  18th  century,  the 
Revolution,  and  its  sequel  (Eighteenth  Century,  1808; 
Revolution,  1821-26;  Consulate  and  Umpire,  1840; 
Restoration,  1846).  He  had  previously  given  a  Precis 
Bistorique  of  the  Revolution  (1801-6).  Mr  Carlyle's 
sarcastic  remark  on  Lacretelle's  ITistory  of  the  Revolution 
that  it  "  exists  but  does  not  profit  much  "  is  partly  true  of 
all  his  books.  The  author  was  a  moderate  and  fair-minded 
man,  but  possessed  neither  great  powers  of  style,  nor  strik- 
ing historical  insight,  nor  the  special  historian's  power  of 
uniting  minute  accuracy  of  detail  with  breadth  of  view.  If 
his  history  of  the  18th  century  deserves  to  be  singled  out 
from  his  other  books,  it  is  chiefly  because  no  exact  successor 
to  it  has  appeared.  Besides  the  works  mentioned,  he  also 
wrote  a  History  of  the  Religious  Wars,  some  sketches  of  hi3 
personal  adventures  in  the  Revolution,  &c.  As  a  journalist, 
if  not  as  an  historian,  Lacretelle  was  not  scrupulous  about 
absolute  accuracy.  The  legend  of  the  Abbe'  Edgeworth's 
last  words  to  Louis  XVI.  has  been  traced  to  him. 

LACROSSE  is  the  national  ball  game  of  Canada,  as 
cricket  is  of  England  and  base  ball  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  aborigines  had  the  game  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,  and  different  Indian  tribes 
played  it  in  different  manners,  generally  with  much 
roughness  and  violence.  The  present  name  was  given  it 
by  French  Canadians,  owing  to  the  resemblance  of  the 
curved  netted  stick,  the  chief  implement  used  in  the 
pastime,  to  a  bishop's  crozier  or  crosse.  As  white  men 
gradually  took  up  the  game  it  became  more  refined.  In 
1867  the  National  Lacrosse  Association  of  Canada  was 
formed,  and  drew  up  a  recognized  code  of  rules.  Lacrosse 
cannot  be  aptly  compared  to  hockey  or  football,  since 
striking  or  even  touching  the  ball  with  the  hands  or  feet 
is  inadmissible.  The  crosse  somewhat  resembles  a  racket 
bat.  It  is  a  stick  with  one  end  curved,  and  the  hook  so 
formed  is  fitted  with  network,  which  must  not  bag.  The 
ball  is  of  indiarubber,  from  8  to  9  inches  in  circumference. 
The  other  requisites  are  a  level  piece  of  turf,  about  200  by 
100  yards,  and  the  goals.  These  may  be  any  distance 
apart,  according  to  agreement  and  the  space  available. 
Each  goal  is  composed  of  two  flag  posts,  6  feet  high  and  a 
like  distance  apart.  The  usual  number  of  players  is  twelve 
on  each  side,  and  the  captains  station  them  somewhat  as  in 
football.  A  game  is  scored  by  one  side  driving  the  ball 
between  their  opponents'  goal  posts,  and  a  match  is  three 
games  out  of  five.  There  is  no  "  off  side  "  as  in  football, 
and  the  chief  feat  of  the  player  is  to  catch  the  ball  on 
the  network  of  the  crosse,  dodge  his  opponents  by  runniug 
as  far  as  practicable,  and  then  throw  the  ball  to  one  of 
his  own  side  who  is  nearer  the  enemy's  goal.  A  game  is 
•omnieoced  by  the  ball  being  placed  on  the  ground  midway 


between  the  two  goals  and  a  player  from  each  side  "  facing  " 
for  it  with  the  crosse  till  one  of  them  succeeds  in  sending 
it  on  the  way  to  tho  opposite  goal.  After  each  game 
goals  aro  changed:  During  winter  the  game  is  played  by 
skaters  on  the  ice,  or  on  the  snow  with  the  aid  of  snow 
shoes.  A  native  Indian  team  introduced  the  pastime  into 
England  in  1867;  several  amateur  clubs  were  formed; 
and  a  set  of  rules  was  drawn  up  by  an  English  Lacrosso 
Association  on  February  12,  1868.  They  differ  somewhat 
from  the  Canadian  regulations, — the  goal  posts  being  7 
feet  apart  with  a  tape  across  the  top,  and  a  match  being 
decided  by  the  number  of  goals  won  during  a  specified 
time.  The  pastime,  however,  never  took  deep  root  in 
England,  so  many  other  old  established  games  of  ball 
being  more  popular,  and  is  now  but  little  practised. 

LA  CROSSE,  chief  city  of  La  Crosse  county,  Wisconsin, 
United  States,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Black  and  La  Crosse 
rivers,  196  miles  by  rail  west-north-west  of  Milwaukee. 
La  Crosse  is  the  second  commercial  city  and  tho  fourth 
in  the  scale  of  population  in  the  State.  An  extensive 
lumbering  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  tho  Black  river. 
The  city  contains  foundries,  machine-shops,  saw-mills,  Hour- 
mills,  shipbuilding  yards,  and  manufactories  of  agricultural 
implements,  beer,  and  leather.  It  has  3  English  dailies 
and  5  weekly  newspapers  (2  English,  2  Norwegian,  1 
German),  20  churches,  and  a  public  library  containing 
3300  volumes.  La  Crosse  became  a  city  in  18DG.  The 
population  in  1880  was  14,505. 

LACRYMATORY,  a  modern  word  employed  to  describe 
a  class  of  small  vessels  of  terra-cotta,  or,  more  frequently. 
of  glass,  found  in  Roman  and  late  Greek  tombs,  and  fanci- 
fully supposed  to  have  been  bottles  into  which  mourners 
dropped  their  tears.  They  were  used  to  contain  unguents, 
and  it  is  to  the  need  of  unguents  at  funeral  ceremonies 
that  the  finding  of  so  many  of  these  vessels  in  tombs  is 
due.  They  are  shaped  like  a  spindle,  or  a  flask  with  a 
long  small  neck  and  a  body  in  the  form  of  a  bulb. 

LACTANTIUS  FIRMIANUS,  also  called  Lucius 
Ciecilius  or  Lucius  Caelius  Lactantius  Firmianus,  was  a 
Christian  writer  who  from  the  beauty  of  his  style  has  been 
called  the  "  Christian  Cicero."  His  history  is  very  obscure. 
His  very  name  is  doubtful ;  his  birthplace,  whether  in  Italy 
or  in  Africa,  is  uncertain ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any 
accuracy  when  his  writings  were  published  ;  and  the  date 
of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  parents  were  heathens ;  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Arnobius  in  Sicca  in  Africa  ;  ho  went  to 
Nicomedia  in  Bithynia  while  Diocletian  was  omperor  to 
teach  rhetoric,  but  found  little  work  to  do  in  that  Greek- 
speaking  city ;  he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
probably  late  in  life ;  and  about  ten  or  twelve  years  before 
his  death  (312-318)  he  went  to  Gaul  on  the  invitation  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  became  tutor  to  his  eldest  son 
Crispus.  These  facts,  with  his  writings,  are  all  that  is 
known  about  Lactantius.  His  chief  work  Divinamm, 
Instilutionum  Libri  Septem  is  a  long  introduction  to 
Christianity,  written  in  exquisite  Latin,  but  displaying 
such  ignorance  as  to  have  incurred  the  charge  of  favouring 
the  Arian  and  Mauichjean  heresies.  The  date  of  publica- 
tion has  been  variously  given  from  302  to  323  a.d.  One 
sentence  seems  to  say  that  a  persecution,  which  can  scarcely 
be  any  other  than  the  Diocletian,  was  raging  while  the 
book  was  being  written  (v.  17,  5);  whilst  in  the  first,  second, 
fourth,  and  fifths  books  Constantine  is  addressed  as 
emperor.  Those  who  assert  the  earlier  date  of  publication 
point  out  that  the  references  to  Constantine  are  omitted  in 
several  MSS.  Others  adopt  the  conjecture  of  Baluze  that 
an  early  edition  was  published  in  Nicomedia  and  a  later 
twenty  years  afterwards  (cf.  Ebert,  Ueber  den  Verfasser  det 
Buches  De  Mart  PersecuL,  p.  129  sq.).     The  seven  books 
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of  the  institutions  have  separate  titles  given  to  them  either 
by  the  author  or  by  a  later  editor.     The  first,  De  Falsa 
Religione,  and  the  second,  De  Origine  Erroris,  attack  the 
polytheism  of  heathendom,  show  the  unity  of  the  God  of 
creation  and  providence,  and  try  to  explain  how  men  have 
wandered  from  truth   into  polytheistic  error.     The  third 
book,  De    Falsa   Sapientia,  describes   and   criticizes    the 
various   systems  of   prevalent    philosophy,    showing   how 
baseless  and  contradictory  they  are.     The  fourth  book,  De 
Vera  Sapientia  et  Religione,  insists  upon  the  inseparable 
union  of  true  wisdom  and  true  religion,  and  maintains  that 
this  union  is  made  real  in  the  person  of  Christ.     The  fifth 
book,  De  Justitia,  maintains  that  true  righteousness  is  not 
to  be  found  apart  from  Christianity,  and  that  it  springs 
from  piety  which  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  God.     The 
sixth  book,  De   Vero  Cultu,  describes  the  true  worship  of 
God,  which  is  righteousness,  and  consists  chiefly  in  the 
exercise  of   Christian  love   towards  God  and  man.     The 
seventh  book,  De  Vita  Beata,  discusses,  among  a  variety  of 
subjects,  the  chief  good,  immortality,  the  second  advent, 
and   the  resurrection.     Jerome   tells   us  that   Lactantius 
wrote  an  epitome  of  these  Institutions,  and  such  a  work 
was  discovered  in  the  royal  library  at  Turin  in  1712  by  C. 
M.  Pfaff ;  it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  MS.  is  the 
epitome  of  Lactantius.     Besides  the  Institutions,  Lactantius 
wrote  a  treatise,  De  Ira  Dei,  addressed  to  one  Donatus  and 
directed  against  the  Epicurean  philosophy;  an  argument 
for  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  as  exhtbited  in  the_ 
creation  and  preservation  of  the  world,  De  Opificio  Dei  sive 
de  Formatione  Hominis;  and  a  very  celebrated  treatise  De 
Mortibus  Persecutorum,  which  describes  God's  judgments 
on  the  persecutors  of  his  church  from  Nero  to  Diocletian, 
and   has  served   as  a   model  for   numberless   subsequent 
writings   of   a   like  nature.      De   Mort.    Persecut.    is   not 
included   in  the   earlier   editions   of   Lactantius ;   it   was 
discovered  and  printed  by  Baluze  in  1679.     Many  critics 
do  not  believe  it  to  be  the  work  of  our  author,  and  ascribe 
it  to  an  unknown  Lucius  Cascilius  (see  the  work  of  Ebert 
above  quoted).     Jerome  speaks  of  Lactantius  as  a  poet, 
and    several   poems   have   been   attributed   to  him  : — De 
Phenice,  Symposium,    De   Pascha  ad  Felicem  Episcopum, 
and  De  Passione  Domini.     It  is  extremely  probable  that 
all  these  are  the  productions  of  a  much  later  age. 

MSS.  of  Lactantius  are  very  numerous  ;  a  very  complete  catalogue 
of  these  and  of  the  earlier  printed  editions  will  be  found  in  L#  Bruu 
and  Lenglet  Dufresnoy's  edition,  2  vols.  Paris,  1748.  The  best 
editions  besides  Dufresnoy's  are  those  of  Watch,  Leipsic,  1715  ; 
of  Biinemann,  Leipsic,  1739 ;  and  in  Migne's  Patrologia  Latina, 
vols.  vi.  and  vii.  A  new  edition  is  promised  in  the  Vienna  Corpus 
Script.  Eccles.  Latin. 

LACTIC  ACID,  a  chemical  term,  which,  though  origin- 
ally invented  to  designate  the  particular  acid  contained  in 
sour  milk,  has  now,  through  the  discovery  of  other  acids 
isomeric  with  and  very  similar  to  that  acid,  acquired  a 
generic,  in  addition  to  its  original  specific,  meaning. 

1.  Lactic  Acid  properly  so  called,  Fermentation  Lactic 
Acid,  Ethylidene  Lactic  Acid. — Scheele  (Transactions  of 
Stockholm  Acad.,  1780)  was  the  first  to  isolate  this  acid 
(from  sour  milk)  and  establish  its  individuality.  About 
twenty-four  years  later  Bouillon  Lagrange,  and,  independ- 
ently of  him,  also  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  maintained 
that  Scheele's  new  acid  was  nothing  but  impure  acetic. 
But  this  notion  was  combated  by  Berzelius,  and  finally 
refuted  (in  1832)  by  Liebig  and  Mitsrherlich,  who  by  the 
elementary  analyses  of  lactates  proved  the  existence  of  this 
as  a  distinct  acid. 

In  the  article  Fermentation  (vol.  ix.  p.  97)  it.  is  <■ . 
how  lactic  acid  is  produced  from  milk-sugar  aud  from  ordinary 
glucose  by  "lactic  fermentation."  The  most  convenient  process 
for  the  preparation  of  the  acid  is  Bensch's.  A  solution  of  "  invert- 
sugar"  (seo  vol.  ix.  p.  96)  is  produced  by  dissolving  (I  p:nis 
of  cane-sugar  and  ri<th  part  of  tartaric  acid  in  35  parts  of  boiling 


water  and  allowing  to  stand  for  two  days.  There  is  then  added 
yBth  part  of  foul  cheese,  8  parts  of  sour  milk,  and  2£  parts 
of  carbonate  of  zinc,  and  the  mixture  kept  at  40°  to  45°  C.  for 
eight  to  ten  days.  The  sugar,  C6H1206,  ferments  into  lactic  acid, 
C3H603,  which,  by  the  carbonate  present,  is  converted  into  lactate 
of  zinc.  But  part  of  the  lactate  is  invariably  lost  through  "  butyric 
fermentation  "  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  which  latter  converts 
part  of  the  sugar  into  mannite,  C6Hi406.  The  fermented  liquid  is 
heated  to  boiling,  strained  clear,  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  the 
lactate  of  zinc  separates  out  in  crystalline  crusts,  which  are  purified  by 
reciystallization  from  hot  water.  The  free  acid  is  obtained  by  decom- 
posing the  hot  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen and  filtering  otf  the  sulphide  of  zinc.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  - 
on  a  water  bath  to  a  syrup,  which  is  treated  with  ether.  Mannite 
and  other  impurities  remain;  and  the  acid  passes  into  the  filtrate, 
from  which  the  ether  is  easily  expelled  by  distillation, and  subsequent 
evaporation  in  an  open  basin.  What  ultimately  remains  is  a  thick 
colourless  syrup,  which,  in  ordinary  chemical  parlance,  goes  as 
lactic  acid,  although  it  is  at  best  only  an  approximation  to  the 
hydrate,  C3H603.H20.  The  extra  H20  is  easily  enough  removed  by 
continued  evaporation,  but  no  portion  of  it  can  be  thus  got  rid  of 
without  the  acid  CaH603  itself  suffering  dehydration  into  lactic 
anhydride,  CgHjoO^  and  lactide,  C6H804,  by  successive  subtractions 
of  H20  from  2C3HS03. 

The  behaviour  of  lactic  acid  solution  to  basic  reagents 
and  of  the  acid  itself  to  alcohols  (in  the  presence  of  dehy- 
drators)  is  strictly  that  of  a  monobasic  acid  C3H0O3  ;  i.e., 
so  much  lactic  is  strictly  equivalent  to  one  molecule  of 
acetic  acid,  and  as  the  latter  is  proved  to  be  CH3.COOH, 
lactic  acid  must  be  assumed  to  be  (C2H50)  COOH.  But 
the  radicle  C2H50  (unlike  the  CH3  of  acetic  acid)  still 
contains  one  hydrogen  atom,  which,  although  not  replace- 
able by  metals,  can  be  replaced  by  acid  radicles  such  as 
acetyl  C,H30  or,  conjointly  with  the  oxygen  atom,  by 
Cl,Br,I.  Thus,  for  instance,  lactic  ether,  (C,H60)COOC2H6, 
when  treated  with  chloride  of  acetyl,  C„H30.C1,  gets  con- 
verted into  acetyl-lactic  ether^CoH^CjHjOJOJCOOfCjHj), 
with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  By  the  action  of 
hydriodic  acid  the  same  H  conjointly  with  the  O  of  the 
radicle  is  replaced  by  iodine  with  formation  of  water.  In 
a  word,  lactic  acid,  besides  being  an  acid  analogous  to,  for 
instance,  acetic  acid,  CH3COOH,  is  at  the  same  time  an 
alcohol  analogous  to  ordinary  spirit  of  wine,  C2H5.OH,  as 
shown  by  the  formula  HO— C2H4— COOH.  This  two- 
fold character  of  our  substance  explains  the  readiness  with 
which  it  passes  into  anhydrides.  Lactic  acid  the  acid  acta 
upon  lactic  acid  the  alcohol ;  the  replaceable  H  in  the 
former  unites  with  the  OH  of  the  latter,  and  the  two  rests 
combine  into  an  ether  which  is  lactic  anhydride.     Thus : — 

(C2H4OH)— COO      H— __ 
(C2"H4COOH)-'        OH—- 

Lactic  anhydride.  Water. 

The  slanting  lines  show  the  mode  of  combination  after 
the  reaction.  The  anhydride,  as  we  see,  still  contains  an 
OH  and  COOH,  and  a  repetition  of  the  group  within  its 
molecule  leads  to  lactide,  C6Hs04.  This  latter  body 
could  be  presumed  to  be  formed   from  one   molecule  of 
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'  HO(C„H4)COOH  =  (C.,H4)COO  +  H.OH; 
but  the  vapour  density  determination  proves  the  molecular 
weight  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  larger  formula  C8H804. 
Admitting,  as  well  we  may,  that  lactic  acid  is  a  compound  of 
COOH  and  Oil  with  C2H4.  what  is  this  C2H4  itself  ?  This  question 
has  been  satisfactorily  answered.  When  lactic  acid  is  distilled 
rapidly,  it  breaks  up  into  formic  acid,  H.COOH,  and  aldehyde, 
(('II.,)(CO)H.  Conversely  when  aldehyde  is  treated  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  murtutic  acid  it  is  converted  into  lactic  acid,  in 
two  steps,  thus:  (1)  tho  C  — 0  in  the  aldehyde  combines  with  the 
(NC)H,  tho  H  going  to  the  0  and  the  (NC)  by  its  C  to  the  C,  to 
form  the  group  (NC)— C— O— H  ;  and  (2)  the  NC  of  this  group,  by 
the  action  of  tno  water,  gets  converted  into  a  COOH,  with  formation 
of  NH3,  which  combines  with  the  muriatic  acid.  NC  +  2H80  — 
NII3  +  COOH.  Tho  (CHj)and  H  in  tho  original  aldehyde  retain 
their  places,  so  that  what  we  obtain  ultimately  must  be 


(CH3)-(Cfl)< 


OH 
COOH 


and  this  consequently  is  the  structure  of  lactic  acid.     The  radicle 
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Sarco-. 
Zn(C3H50.1).2HsO. 
Soluble  in  17   parts  of  cold 


TR3)(CH)  is  called  ethylidene,  to  distinguish  it  from  "  ethylene," 
which  is  (<JH,)(CHS). 

2.  ^ajralactic  or  Sarcolactic  Acid. — This  acid  was  dis- 
covered by  Berzelius  in  the  juices  of  flesh.  It  is  almost 
identical  with  ordinary  lactic,  but  differs  from  it  in  this 
that  it  (and  its  salts)  turn  the  plane  of  polarized  light,  and 
also  in  this  that  the  sarcolactates  in  general  are  more 
readily  soluble  than  ordinary  lactates,  and  contain  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  crystal  water  from  these.  Thus,  for 
instance,  we  have  for  tho  zinc  salt3 

Ordinary. 

.,n(C3H503),.3H30. 

Soluble   in   60   parts  of  cold 
and  in  6  parts  of  boiling  water. 

The  isomerism  of  the  two  acids  used  to  be  explained  by 
assuming  that  the  sarc.o-acid  contained  ethylene  in  lieu  of 
the  ethylidene  of  the  ordinary  acid,  thus  : 
(OH)— (CH2)— (CH2)— COOH, 
i.e.,  tnat  the  OH  and  COOH  were  attached  to  different 
carbon  atoms.  But  this  has  been  proved  by  Erlenmeyer  to 
be  a  mistake.  Thesarco-acid  has  precisely  the  same  struc- 
ture as  ordinary  lactic  acid.  It  is  a  case  of  absolute  (i.e., 
of  unexplained)  isomerism. 

3.  Hydracrylic  Acid. — From  glyceric  acid  by  the  action 
of  hydriodic  acid  we  obtain  /3-iodopropionic,  which,  when 
treated  with  water  and  oxide  of  silver,  exchanges  its  iodine 
for  OH : 

I.H3C— CHa— COOH 
gives 

(OH)..  H,C— CHa— COOH, 

which  is  hydracrylic,  an  ethylene-lactic  acid.  That  this 
really  is  so  was  proved  by  Erlenmeyer,  who  obtained  it 
by  the  action  of  water  (  +  HC1)  on  undoubted  ethylene- 
cyanhydrine  (OH)— (C2H4)— (CN).  As  suggested  by  the 
formula,  it  differs  markedly  in  its  reactions  from  the  two 
more  properly  so-called  lactic  acids. 

All  lactic  acids,  when  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  in  sealed- 
up  tubes,  pass  ultimately  into  (the  same)  propionic  acid, 
(CH3)— .(CHj)— COOH.  (w.  d.) 

LADAK  a.vd  BALTI.  The  name  Ladak  (pronounced 
in  Tibetan  Lata)  belongs  primarily  to  the  broad  valley  of 
the  upper  Indus  in  West  Tibet,  but  includes  several  sur- 
roundiug  districts  in  political  connexion  with  it;  the  present 
limits  are  between  75°  40' and  80°  30'  E.  long.,  and  between' 
32°  25'  aud  36°  N".  lat.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Kuen- 
lun  range  and  the  slopes  of  the  Karakorum,  N.W.  and  \V. 
by  the  Mussulman  state  of  Balti  or  Little  Tibet,  S.W.  by 
Kashmir,  S.  by  British  Himalayan  territory,  and  E.  by  the 
Chinese  Tibetan  provinces  of  Ngari  and  Rud6k.1  The 
whole  region  lies  very  high,  the  valleys  of  Rukshu  in  the 
south-east  being  15,000  feet,  and  the  Indus  near  Le  11,000 
feet,  while  the  average  height  of  the  surrounding  ranges  is 
19,000  feet.  The  proportion  of  arable  and  even  possible 
pasture  land  to  barren  rock  and  gravel  is  very  small. 

The  natural  features  of  the  country  may  be  best 
explained  by  reference  to  two  native  terms,  under  one  or 
other  of  which  every  part  is  included,  viz.,  chartgtang,  i.e., 
"  northern,  or  hjgh  plain,"  where  the  amount  of  level 
ground  is  considerable,  and  the  hills  proportionally  further 
apart ;  and  rong,  i.e.,  "  deep  valley,"  where  the  contrary 
condition  prevails.  The  former  predominates  in  the  east, 
diminishing  gradually  westwards.  There,  although  the 
vast  alluvial  deposits  which  once  filled  the  valley  to  a 
remarkably  uniform  height  of  about  15,000  feet  have  left 
their  traces  on  the  mountain  sides,  they  have  undergone 
immense  denudation,  and  their  debris  now  forms  secondary 

1  Geographically  the  east  boundary  is  a  mountain  ridge  some  way 
within  Chinese  territory,  which,  running  north,  is  the  watershed 
between  East  and  West  Tibet,  and  from  the  north  part  of  which  the 
Indus,  from  the  south  the  Sutlej,  take  their  rise 


deposits,  flat  bottoms,  or  shelving  slopes,  the  only  spots 
available  for  cultivation  or  pasture.  These  masses  df 
alluvium  are  often  found  either  metamorphosed  to  a  sub"- 
crystalline  rock  still  showing  the  composition  of  the  strata, 
or  simply  consolidated  by  lime. 

Grand  scenery  is  exceptional,  for  the  valleys  are  confined, 
and  from  the  higher  points  the  view  is  generally  of  a  con- 
fused mass  of  brown  or  yellow  absolutely  barren  hills,  of 
no  great  apparent  height.  The  parallelism  characteristic 
of  the  Himalayan  ranges  continues  here,  the  direction 
being  northwest  and  south-east.  A  central  range  divides 
the  Indus  valley,  here  4  to  8  miles  wide,  from  that  of  its 
north  branch  the  Shayok,  which  with  its  fertile  tributary 
valley  of  Nubra  is  again  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Karakorum.  This  central  ridge  is  mostly  syenitic  gneiss, 
and  north-east  from  it  are  found,  successively,  Silurian 
slates,  Carboniferous  shales,  and  Triassic  limestones,  the 
gneiss  recurring  at  the  Turkestan  frontier.  The  Indus 
lies  along  the  line  which  separates  the  crystalline  rocks 
from  the  Eocene  sandstones  and  shales  of  the  lower  range 
of  hills  on  the  left  bank,  the  lofty  mountains  behind 
them  consisting  of  parallel  bands  of  rocks  from  Silurian 
to  Cretaceous.2 

There  are  several  lakes  in  the  east  districts  at  about 
14,000  feet.  They  have  evidently  beeu  of  much  greater 
extent,  and  connected  with  the  river  systems  of  the  country, 
but  they  are  now  mostly  without  outlet,  saline,  and  in 
process  of  desiccation. 

The  climate  is  intensely  dry,  practically  rainless,  the 
little  snow  which  falls  soon  disappearing  ; 3  above  a  certain 
height  no  dew  is  deposited.  The  alternations  of  tempera- 
ture are  great ;  the  sun's  direct  rays  are  hotter  than  in  the 
Indian  plains,*  while  the  afternoca  winds  are  piercingly 
cold;  except  in  summer  it  freezes  every  night,  even  in 
the  lower  districts,  and  nightly  throughout  the  year  at 
15,000  feet. 

Vegetation  therefore  is  confined  to  valleys  and  sheltered 
spots,  where  a  stunted  growth  of  tamarisk  and  Myricaria, 
Hippopkae  and  Eleeagnus,  furze,  and  the  roots  of  burtsi,  a 
salsolaceous  plant,  .supply  the  traveller  with  much-needed 
firewood.  The  trees  are  the  pencil  cedar  (Juniperus 
excelsa),  the  poplar  and  willow  (both  extensively  planted, 
the  latter  sometimes  wild),  apple,  mulberry,  apricot,  and 
walnut.  Agriculture  depends  on  irrigation,  which  is  skil- 
fully managed,  the  principal  products  being  wheat,  common 
and  naked  barley  (from  which  the  returns  are  usually  small), 
millet,  buckwheat,  pease,  beans,  and  turnips.  Lucerne  and 
prangos  (an-  umbelliferous  plant)  are  used  as  fodder. 

Among  domestic  animals  are  the  famous  shawl  goat,  two 
kinds  of  sheep,  of  which  the  larger  (huniya)  is  used  for 
carrying  burthens,  and  is  a  principal  source  of  wealth,  the 
yak,  and  the  dso,  a  valuable  hybrid  between  the  yak  and 
common  cow.  Among  wild  animals  are  the  kyang  or  wild 
ass,  ibex,  markhor,  antelope,  Ovis  Poli,  marmot,  hare,  and 
other  Tibetan  fauna. 

The  capital,  Le  (population  4000),  lies  4  miles  from 
the  river  on  the  right  bank,  11,540  feet  above  the  sea,  at 
the  southern  base  of  a  spur  from  the  central  range, — 
a  terraced  slope,  with  scattered  hamlets,  extending  thence 
to  the  Indus.  It  contains  the  palace  of  the  old  gyalpos, 
an  imposing  structure  seven  stories  high,  and  a  wide  bazaar 
where  polo  is  played.  It  is  surrounded  by  poplar  planta- 
tions, with  manis5  and  ch'hordtens  6  beyond.     The  houses 

2  Here,  iu  the  Zanskar,  as  the  name  implies,  copper  is  found. 

'  The  average  height  of  the  snow-line  is  about  19,000  teet. 

4  Gerard  records  158°  in  Rupshu,  i.e.,  only  27°  below  boiling  point 
at  that  altitude. 

6  "  Maai,"  a  long  stone  wall,  several  feet  wide,  running  along  the 
roadside,  covered  with  loose  stones  deposited  by  the  passers-by,  in- 
scribed with  the  prayer  or  ejaculation,  "  Om  mani  padme  horn." 

8  "  Ch'hordtcn,"  the  monumental  tomb  of  a  lama. 
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are  usually  two-storied,  with  flat  roofs  and  balconies  to  the 
gouth  or  west,  the  doors  and  shutters  striped  red  and  white. 

The  numerous  monasteries  are  built  (as  the  houses  used 
to  be,  for  defence)  in  lofty  and  picturesque  situations,  aud 
would  be  strategically  strong  but  for  the  absence  of  water. 
They  are  supported  partly  by  their  own  lands,  but  chiefly 
by  liberal  gifts  from  the  peasantry,  with  whose  interests 
the  lamas  identify  themselves.  The  latter  are  hospitable, 
and  their  superiors  often  refined,  intelligent,  and  genial. 

The  religion  is  Buddhist,  chiefly  of  the  Dukpa  or  Red 
sect,  but  traces  of  an  older  faith  linger,  to  which  the 
masked  dances  of  the  monks  may  possibly  be  referred. 
Mohammedanism,  previously  on  the  increase,  is  discour- 
aged by  the  Kashmir  Government,  its  Hindu  influence 
tending,  as  Hinduism  has  done  in  Nepal,  to  introduce  caste 
•ideas. 

Polyandry  is  general,  except  among  the  rich. 

The  home  trade  is  worth  little  over  £'4000.;  the  chief 
exports  are  wool,  dried  fruits,  salt,  and  small  quantities  of 
gold,  borax,  and  sulphur ;  the  chief  imports,  provisions, 
hardware,  and  tea ;  but  the  transit  trade  is  relatively  very 
important,  the  chief  routes  from  the  Punjab,  Afghanistan, 
and  Kashmir  into  Eastern  Turkestan  and  Chinese  Tibet 
all  passing  through  Le.1  It  is  carried  by  coolies,  or  on 
ponies,  sheep,  or  yaks,  over  difficult  passes  often  18,000 
feet  high,  and  is  further  hampered  by  the  exclusive  policy 
of  China  and  Russia.  The  mechanical  and  political 
obstacles  ha' 
Government. 

History. — The  earliest  notice  of  Ladak  is  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim 
Fa-hian,  40O  a.d.,  who,  travelling  in  search  of  a  purer  faith,  found 
Btulilhism  flourishing  there,  the  only  novelty  to  him  being  the 
prayer-cylinder,  the  efficacy  of  which  he  declares  is  incredible. 
Ladak  formed  part  of  the  Tibetan  empire  until  its  disruption  in 
the  10th  ceutavy,  and  since  then  has  continued  ecclesiastically  sub- 
ject, and  .sometimes  tributary,  to  Lhasa.  Its  inaccessibility  saved 
it  from  any  Mussulman  invasion  until  1531,  when  Sultan  Said  of 
Kashgar  marched  an  army  across  the  Karakorum,  one  division  right- 
ing its  way  into  Kashmir'  and  wintering  there.  Next  year  they 
invaded  eastern  Tibet,  where  nearly  all  perished  from  the  effects 
of  the  climate. 

Early  in  the  17th  century  Laddk  was  invaded  by  its  Moham- 
jnedan  neighbours  of  Balti,  who  plundered  and  destroyed  the 
temples  and  monasteries;  and  again,  in  1685-88,  by  the  Sokpa  or 
Cabnucks,  who  were  expelled  only  by  the  aid  of  the  lieutenant 
of  Aurnngzeb  in  Kashmir,  Lad.ik  thereafter  becoming  tributaiy. 
The  gyalpo  or  king  then  made  a  nominal  profession  of  Islam,  aud 
allowed  a  mosque  to  be  founded  at  Le,  and  the  Kashmiris  have 
ever  since  .addressed  his  successors  by  a  Mohammedan  title.  When 
the  Sikhs  took  Kashmir,  Ladak,  dreading  their  approach,  offered 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain.  It  was,  however,  conquered  and 
annexed  in  1834-41  by  Ghulab  Siugh  of  Jamu — the  unwarlike 
(Ladakis,  even  with  nature  fighting  on  their  side,  and  against 
(indifferent  generalship,  being  no  match  for  the  Dogra  troops. 
These  next  turned  their  arms  successfully  against  the  Baltis  (who 
in  the  18th  century  were  subject  to  the  Mogul),  and  were  then 
tempted  to  revive  the  claims  of  Lad.ik  to  the  Chinese  provinces 
of  Kndolc  and  Ngari.  This,  however,  brought  down  an  anc 
Llia-ia,  and  after  a  three  days'  fight  the  Indian  force  was 
annihilated — chiefly  indeed  by  frostbite  and  other  sufferings,  for 
tli-  battle  u'as  fought  in  mid-winter,  15,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
Chinese  then  marched  on  Le,  but  were  soon  driven  out  again,  and 
peace  was  finally  made  on  the  basis  of  the  old  frontier.  The  wide- 
spread prestige  of  China  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
[tribute,  tli  i  present,  is  paid  to  her,  for  Laddk, 

by  the  maharaja  of  Kashmir. 

The  adjoining  territory  of  Balti — possibly  the  Byltse  <>f 
Ptolemy — forms  the  west  extremity  of  the  vast  region 
known  as  Tibet,  whose  natural  limits  here  are  the  Indus 
from  its  abrupt  southward  bend  in  74°  15'  E.  long.,  and 
the  mountains  to  the  north  and  west,  separating  a  com- 
paratively peaceful   Tibetan   population   from   the    fiercer 

1  The  trade    registered  at.  Le,  chiefly  between  India  and  Eastern 
Turkestan,  averages  £134,000,  the  principal  exports  from  ti 
(■otton  goods,  value  £29,200  ;  silk  ditto,  £6000  ;  skins,  £360i- 
tea.  £3500  ;  and  from  Banters  Turkestan— raw  silk.  £14,100  ; 
F00  :  ioW,  £700  I ;  cl  ira  '.'.200. 


Aryan  tribes  beyond.  Mohammedan  writers  about  the 
lGth  century  speak  of  Balti  as  "Little  Tibet,"  and  of 
Ladak  as  "Great  Tibet,"  thus  ignoring  the  really  Great 
Tibet  altogether.  The  Balti  people  call  Gilghit  "a  Tibet,'' 
and  Dr  Leitner  says  that  the  Chilasi,  a  Dard  people  west 
of  the  Indus,  call  themselves  Bote,  or  Tibetans ;  -  but, 
although  these  districts  may  have  been,  like  Kashmir, 
overrun  by  the  Tibetans,  or  have  received  rulers  of  that 
race,  the  ethnological  frontier  coincides  with  the  geogra- 
phical one  here  given.  Balti  is  a  mass  of  lofty  mountains, 
the  prevailing  formation  being  gneiss.  In  the  north  is 
the  Baltoro  glacier,  the  largest  out  of  the  arctic  regions,  35 
miles  long,  contained  between  two  ridges  whose  highest 
peaks  to  the  south  are  25,000  and  to  the  north  28,205 
feet.  The  Indus,  as  in  Lower  Ladak,  runs  in  a  uarrow 
gorge,  widening  for  nearly  20  miles  after  receiving  the 
Shayok.  The,  capital,  Skardo,  a  scattered  collection  of 
houses,  stands  here,  perched  on  a  rock  7740  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  house  roofs  are  flat,  occupied  ouly  in  pari 
by  a  second  story,  the  remaining  space  being  devoted  to 
drying  apricots,  the  chief  staple  of  the  main  valley,  which 
supports  little  cultivation.  But  the  rapid  slope  westwards; 
is  seen  generally  in  the  vegetation.  Birch,  plane,  spruce, 
aud  Pinus  excelsa  appear ;  the  fruits  are  finer,  including 
pomegranate,  pear,  peach,  vine,  and  melon,  and  whera 
irrigation  is  available,  as  in  the  North  Shigar,  and  at  the 
deltas  of  the  tributary  valleys,  the  crops  are  more  luxuriant 
and  varied. 

Population. — The  Ladakis,  numbering  about  21,000, 
are  Tibetan,  with  a  slight  Caucasian  admixture,  and  there 
are  numerous  Baltis  and  Dards  (the  latter  superficially 
Buddhist)  in  the  western  districts.  The  Chaugpa,  i.e.j 
"  mountaineers,"  in  the  east  are  also  Tibetan.  'They  are 
singularly  hardy,  good-humoured,  not  stupid  though  simple 
and  clumsy,  dirty  (washing,  it  is  said,  ouce  a  year,  but  not 
regularly),  fond  of  social  gatherings.  The  national  drink,' 
chang,  is  a  sort  of  beer  made  from  barley.  The  Balti 
type  contains  a  much  larger  Aryan  element,  the  isolated 
Dard  (or  Shin)  communities  being  probably  relics  of  an 
early  Aryan  population,  subsequently  overlaid  by  a  Tibetan.' 
The  cross  is  a  good  one,  the  Baltis  being  more  intelligent, 
if  less  genial,  than  the  Ladakis,  and  equally  industrious. 
They  are  taller,  less  beardless,  and  their  noses  less  flat.' 
They  eschew  pigtails.  Polo  is  played  more  generally,' and 
with  more  spirit,  than  in  Ladak.  The  two  languages  are 
mutually  intelligible.  Like  many  Tajik  and  other  moun- 
tain tribes  westwards,  the  Baltis  are  Shiah  Mohammedans.' 
The  women  are  thus  more  secluded  than  in  Ladak,  where 
they  are  particularly  independent.  They  have  abandoued 
polyandry,  and  (possibly  in  consequence)  their  numbers — 
some  5S,000  in  Balti  and  western  Ladak — are  larger  than 
the  country  can  support.  Many  emigrate  to  Kashmir  and 
to  British  territory,  where  they  do  well.  In  the  west  the 
Dards  are  numerous,  and  a  Dard  element  is  especially 
observable  in  the  families  of  the  chiefs,  some  of  whom, 
in  Ladak,  were  semi-independent  before  the  annexation. 

The  principal  works  consulted  have  been  Mr  F.  Drew's  excellent 
book  on  Tin  and  Kashmir  Territories',   a  valuable  i 

bv  General  H.  Strachey  "On  the  Physical  Geography  of  Western 
Tibet,"  in  the  Roy.  Geog.  Soe.  Jmtrti.,  vol.  wiii. ;  Cunningham's 
Ladak;  Tht  bj  Major  .1.  Biddulph; 

the  travels  of  Vignc,  and  of  Moorcroft  ami  Trebeck  ;  papers  by  I!. 
Lydekker,  in  Records  of  the  Geological  Sun-  .  vols.  xiii. 

andxiv.,  and  by  Dr  F.  Stolicza,  in  Report  of  Sir  T.  D.  Forsyth's 
mission  to  Varkaud.  (C.  T.) 

LA  DIXMERlE,  Nicolas  Bricaire  de  (1730-1791), 
French  man  of  letters,  was  a  native  of  Champagne,  and 
was  born  about  1780.  While  still  young  he  removed  to 
Paris,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  considerable 

a  This,  however,  it  has  been  wid,  is  only  taken  from  the  name  of  a 
former  nil 
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literiry  activity.  He  died  suddenly  on  November  26, 
1791.  His  numerous  works  include  Conies  Philosophiques 
et  Muraux  (1765),  characterized  by  Sabatier  as  "less  agree- 
able than  those  of  Marmontel,  but  more  moral,  more  varied, 
and  showing  a  keener  sensibility  ; "  Lcs  deux  dges  du  Goilt 
et  du  Ghiie  sous  Louis  XIV.  et  sous  Louis  XV.,  a  parallel 
and  contrast,  in  which  the  decision  is  given  in  favour  of 
the  latter  ;  L'Espagne  litlemire  (1774)  ;  Eloge  de  Voltai-e 
(1779)  and  Eloge  de  Montaigne  (1781). 

LADOGA,  formerly  Nevo,  a  lake  of  northern  Russia, 
situated  between  59°  56'  and  61°  46'  N.  lat,,  and  29°  53' 
and  32°  50'  E.  long.,  surrounded  by  the  governments  of 
St  Petersburg,  Olonetz,  and  Wiborg.  It  has  the  form  of  a 
quadrilateral,  elongated  from  north-west  to  south-east.  Its 
eastern  and  southern  shores  are  flat  and  marshy,  whilst  the 
north-western  margin  is  craggy  and  fringed  by  numerous 
small  rocky  islands,  the  largest  of  which  are  Valaam  and 
Konevetz,  and  which  occupy  altogether  an  area  of  223 
square  miles.  Lake  Ladoga  is  7000  square,  miles  in  area, 
that  is,  thirty-one  times  as  large  as  the  Lake  of  Geneva ; 
but,  its  depth  being  less,  it  contains  only  nineteen  times 
as  much  water  as  the  great  lake  of  Switzerland.  The 
greatest  depth,  244  yards,  is  in  a  cavity  situated  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  lake,  the  average  depth  not 
exceeding  100  yards.  The  level  of  Lake  Ladoga  is  55  feet 
above  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  but  it  rises  and  falls  about  7 
feet  according  to  atmospherical  conditions.  The  western 
and  eastern  shores  consist  of  boulder  clay,  as  well  as  a 
narrow  strip  on  the  southern  shore,  south  of  which  runs  a 
ridge  of  crags  of  Silurian  sandstones ;  the  hills  of  the  north- 
western shore  afford  a  variety  of  granites  and  crystalline 
slates  of  the  Laurentian  system,  whilst  the  Valaam  island 
is  made  up  of  a  rock  which  Russian  geologists  describe  as 
orthoclastic  hypersthenite.  The  granite  and.  marble  of 
Serdobol,  and  the  sandstone  of  Poutilovo,  are  much  used 
for  buildings  at  St  Petersburg  ;  copper  and  tin  from  the 
Pitkaranda  mine  are  exported.  No  less  than  sixty  rivers 
enter  Lake  Ladoga,  pouring  into  it  the  waters  of  number- 
less smaller  lakes  which  lie  at  higher  levels  around  it. 
The  Volkhov,  which  conveys  the  waters  of  Lake  Ilmen,  is 
the  largest ;  Lake  Onega  discharges  its  waters  by  the 
Svir;  and  the  Saima  system  of  lakes  of  eastern  Finland 
contributes  the  Wuoxen  and  Taipala  rivers ;  the  Syass 
brings  the  waters  from  the  smaller  lakes  and  marshes  of 
the  Valdai  plateau.  Lake  Ladoga  discharges  its  surplus 
water  by  means  of  the  Neva,  which  flows  from  its  south- 
western corner  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  rolling  down  its 
broad  channel  104,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 
The  water  of  Lake  Ladoga  is  very  pure  and  cold  ;  in  May 
its  temperature  on  the  surface  does  not  exceed  36°  Fahr., 
and  even  in  August  it  reaches  only  50°  and  53°,  the 
average  yearly  temperature  of  the  air  at  Valaam  being 
36° 'S.  The  lake  begins  to  freeze  in  October,  but  it  is 
only  about  the  end  of  December  that  it  is  frozen  in  its 
deeper  parts ;  and  it  remains  under  the  ice  covering  until 
the  end  of  March,  whilst  wide  icefields  continue  to  float 
in  the  middlo  of  the  lake  until  they  are  broken  up  by 
gales  and  scattered  on  the  shores.  Only  a  small  part  of 
the  Ladoga  ice  is  discharged  by  the  Neva  ;  but  it  is 
enough  to  produce  in  the  middle  of  June  a  return  of  cold 
in  the  northern  capital.  The  thickness  of  the  ice  does  not 
exceed  3  or  4  feet ;  but  during  the  alternations  of  cold 
and  warm  weather,  with  strong  gales,  in  winter,  heaps  of 
ice,  70  and  80  feet  high,  are  raised  on  the  banks  and  on 
the  icefields.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  in  continuous 
rotatory  motion,  being  carried  along  the  western  shore 
from  north  to  south,  and  along  the  eastern  from  south  to 
north.  The  vegetation  on  the  shores  is  poor ;  immense 
forests,  which  formerly  covered  them,  are  now  mostly 
destroyed  ;  but  the  fauna  of  the  lake  u  soraavrhat  rich  ; 


a  species  of  seal  which  inhabits  its  waters,  as  well  as 
several  arctic  species  of  crustaceans,  recall  its  former 
connexion  with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  great  variety 
of  sweet  water  Diatomacex  which  are  found  in  the  ooze 
of  the  deepest  parts  of  the  lake  has  also  an  arctic 
character.  Fishing  is  very  extensively  carried  on.  Navi- 
gation on  the  lake,  which  is.  practicable  for  only  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  in  the  year,  is  rather  difficult 
owing  to  fogs  and  gales,  which  are  often  accompanied, 
even  in  April  and  September,  with  snow  storms.  The 
prevailing  winds  are  north-west  and  south-west ;  north- 
east winds  cause  the  water  to  vise  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  lake,  sometimes  from  3  to  5  feet.  A  pheno- 
menon very  similar  to  the  seiches  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
is  observed  in  connexion  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
barometer.  Steamers  ply  regularly  in  two  directions 
from  St  Petersburg — to  the  monasteries  of  Konevetz  and 
Valaam,  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  Svir,  whence  they  go  up 
that  river  to  Lake  Onega  and  Petrozavodsk  ;  and  no  less 
than  from  600  to  800  small  vessels  transport  timber,  fire- 
wood, planks,  iron,  kaolin,  granite,  marble,  fish,  hay,  and 
various  small  wares  from  the  northern  shore  to  Schliissel- 
burg,  and  thence  to  St  Petersburg.  The  rivers  Volkhov, 
Syass,  and  Svir  being  parts  of  the  three  great  systems  of 
canals  which  unite  the  upper  Volga  with  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land, and  the  navigation  on  Lake  Ladoga  being  too  danger- 
ous for  small  craft,  three  canals  with  an  aggregate  length 
of  70  miles  were  dug  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Ladoga,  uniting  the  mouths  of  these  three  rivers  with  the 
Neva  at  Schliisselburg ;  thousands  of  vessels  pass  yearly 
along  them  on  their  way  to  St  Petersburg.  The  popula- 
tion on  the  shores  of  the  lake  is  sparse,  and  the  towns 
Schliisselburg,  with  6000  inhabitants,  New  Ladoga  (4500), 
Kexholm  (1000),  and  Serdobol  (800)  are  poor;  many 
small  villages  are  situated  on  the  southern,  north-eastern, 
and  western  shores,  but  the  total  population  of  the  shores 
of  Lake  Ladoga  does  not  exceed  35,000.  The  monasteries 
of  Valaam,  founded  in  960,  on  the  island  of  same  name, 
and  Konevskiy,  on  the  Konevetz  island,  founded  in  1393. 
are  highly  venerated,  and  are  visited  every  year  by  many 
thousands  of  pilgrims. 

LADRONE  or  MARIANA  ISLANDS,  a  chain  of  fif- 
teen islands  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  situated  to  the  north 
of  the  Carolines,  and  between  13°  and  21°  N.  lat.,  and  144° 
and  146°  E.  long.  The  name  Islas  de  los  Ladrones,  or 
"Islands  of  the  Thieves,"  was  given  them  by  the  ship's 
crew  of  Magellan  on  account  of  the  thieving  propensity  of 
the  inhabitants.  Magellan  himself  styled  them  Islas  de 
las  Velas  Latinas,  or  "Islands  of  the  Lateen  Sails."  San 
Lazarus  archipelago,  Jardines,  and  Prazeres  are  among  the 
names  applied  to  them  by  later  navigators.  They  received 
their  present  recognized  official  appellation  "Las  Marianas" 
in  1668  in  honour  of  Maria  Anna  of  Austria,  widow  of 
king  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  they  still  form  a  Spanish 
colony  under  the  general  government  of  the  Philippines. 
A  broad  channel  divides  the  Ladrones  into  two  groups, 
containing  a  total  area  of  about  417  square  miles.  The 
northern  group  (Gani)  consists  of  ten  islands,  now  unin- 
habited ;  five  islands,  of  which  four  are  inhabited,  form 
the  southern  group,  viz.,  Guahan  (Guam,  Spanish  Guajan, 
the  San  Juan  of  old  Spanish  charts),  Rota,  Aguigan, 
Tinian,  and  Saypan.  On  Guahan,  the  largest  and  southern- 
most of  the  group,  is  the  only  town  in  the  colony,  San 
Ignacio  de  Agana,  and  the  fortified  harbour  of  Umata. 

The  general  surface  of  the  southern  islands  is  far  inferior 
in  elevation  to  that  of  the  northern  group,  which  is 
mountainous,  though  the  altitudes  do  not  exceed  2600  to 
2700  feet.  The  predominant  rock  in  the  southern  group  is 
madreporic  limestone,  but  in  some  instances,  and  especially 
at   Guahan,    volcanic   formations    occur.      The   northern 
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islands  are  entirely  of  igneous  origin,  and  on  Pagan  and 
Uraccas  are  smoking  craters.  The  coasts  of  the  southern 
islands  are  in  many  instances  surrounded  by  reefs.  All 
the  islands  except  Farallon  de  Medinilla  and  Mangs  (in 
the  northern  group)  are  more  or  less  densely  wooded,  and 
the  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  much  resembling  that  of 
the  Philippines,  whence  many  species  of  plants  have 
been  introduced.  Owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  soil 
cryptogams  are  very  numerous,  as  also  most  kinds  of 
grasses.  Among  the  useful  vegetable  products  may  be 
mentioned  areca  and  cocoa-nut  palms,  rice,  maize,  sugar, 
tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  breadfruit,  bananas,  and  castor  oil. 
In  consequence  of  the  laziness  of  the  native  population, 
agriculture  is  almost  entirely  neglected,  in  spite  of  the 
exceptional  advantages  offered  by  the  climate  and  soil. 
On  most  of  the  islands  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  water; 
at  Guahan,  however,  the  partial  clearing  away  of  the 
woods  has  caused  several  full  streams  to  dwiudle  to  mere 
brooks. 

The  fauna  of  the  Ladrones,  though  inferior  in  number 
and  variety,  is  similar  iu  character  to  that  of  the  Carolines, 
and  certain  species  are  indigenous  to  both  colonies.  Swine 
and  oxen  are  allowed  to  run  wild,  and  are  hunted  when 
required :  the  former  were  known  to  the  earlier  inhabit- 
ants ;  the  latter  with  most  other  domestic  animals  were  in- 
troduced by  the  Spaniards.  The  roe  was  imported  from  the 
Philippines. 

The  climate  of  the  Ladrones,  though  humid,  is  salubri- 
ous, whilst  the  heat,  being  tempered  by  the  trade  winds, 
is  milder  than  that  of  the  Philippines.  The  yearly  mean 
temperature  at  Guahau  is  about  81°  Fahr.  August  and 
September. are  the  warmest  months,  but  the  variations  of 
temperature  are  not  great.  The  year  may  be  divided  into 
a  wet  and  dry  season,  though  even  in  the  latter  rain 
often  falls.  From  October  to  May  the  general  winds  are 
north-easterly;  during  the  other  four  months  they  are 
often  north-westerly  and  south-westerly,  the  latter  being 
accompanied  by  much  rain. 

The  present  population  of  the"  Ladrones  consists  of 
descendants  from  the  original  inhabitants,  called  by  the 
Spaniards  Chamorros,  of  Tagal  settlers  from  the  Philippines, 
and  of  a  mixed  race  formed  by  the  union  of  Spaniards  and 
Chamorros.  On  the  island  of  Saypan  there  is  a  colony 
from  the  Carolines.  With  the  exception  of  the  last- 
mentioned  settlers,  who  are  very  active,  and  have  founded 
the  village  of  Garapan,  the  inhabitants  are  generally 
wanting  in  energy,  of  indifferent  moral  character,  and 
miserably  poor.  Little  has  yet  been  done  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  intellectual  and  social  condition,  with  the 
exception  of  the  establishment  of  a  few  schools,  now  mostly 
fallen  into  decay.  The  number  of  the  original  inhabitants 
previous  to  the  subjection  of  the  islands  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1068  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  40,000  to 
60,000.  The  Spanish  conquest  and  the  forcible  suppres- 
sion of  the  protracted  opposition  of  the  natives  reduced 
their  numbers  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1741  the  population 
was  only  1816.  From  that  date,  however,  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  new  colonists  from  the  Philippines,  the 
population  began  to  increase,  and  in  1856  was  9500.  In 
the  last  year  a  severe  epidemic  carried  off  more  than  a 
third  of  the  inhabitants.  Since  1871  the  total  population 
of  the  Ladrones  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  8000.  All 
the  inhabitants  understand  and  are  able  to  speak  Spanish, 
which  is  gradually  supplanting  tho  native  language,  a 
Micronesian  dialect  nearly  allied  to  that  used  by  tho  Tagals 
of  the  Philippines.  The  residence  of  the  governor  is  at 
Agaiia  in  Guahan.  Spain  gains  no  revenue  by  the  pos-- 
session  of  these  islands. 

'i'li  ■  honour  of  the  discovery  ol  tins  archipelago,  the  first  found  by 

Europeans  in  the  Pacific,  is  due  to  Magellan,  who  upon  the  6th  of 


March  1521  observed  the  two  southernmost  islands,  and  sailed 
between  them  (O.  Peschel,  Gcschichtc  des  Zeitalters  der  EntcUck- 
ungen,  Stuttgart,  1877,  p.  500).  Modern  research  in  the  archipelago 
began  with  the  visit  of  Commodore  Anson,  who  in  August  1742 
landed  upon  the  island  of  Tiuian,  where  he  found  extensive  ruins 
(Auson's  Voyaye,  bk.  iii. ).  The  Ladrones  were  visited  by  Byron 
In  1765,  Wallis  in  1767,  and  Ciozct  in  1772.  Great  additions 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  islands  were  made  in  the  present  century 
by  Freyciuet.  iu  1829  (Voyaye  auUmr  du  atomic,  part  liistor..  ii.), 
and  the  Spanish  captain  Sanchez  y  Zayas,  in  1865. 

Besides  works  above  mentioned,  sec  especially  C.  E.  Meinirke,  Die  fine** 
<hi  Btttlen  Oceans,  Lcipsic,  1*75-70.  part  it.;  "The  Maiiunas  lslamls,"  in  tbo 
Xautieal  Magazine,  vols,  xxjtiv.,  xxxv..  London,  1805,  ]SCU  ;  and  P.  A.  Lesson, 
tes  I'oitjne'sieiis,  teat-  oriaine,  ,v,c,  Palis,  1SS0.  (E.  P.  11.) 

LADY  DAY,  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.     See  Anninctatisx. 

LAENNEC,  Rene  Theodore  Hyacinthe  (17^1-1820), 
inventor  of  the  stethoscope,  was  born  at  Quimper  iu 
Britanny,  February  17,  1781.  Early  trained  to  medicine 
under  his  uncle  at  Nantes,  he  completed  his  medical  studies 
at  Paris,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1S04. 
He  specially  distinguished  himself  by  his  researches  in 
pathological  anatomy,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  first 
practitioners  of  the  capital  when  in  1816  he  was  appointed 
physician  at  the  Necker  hospital.  There  he  continued 
those  researches  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
stethoscope  in  the  manner  already  fully  described  under 
Auscultation  (voL  iii.  p.  100).  Laenuec  himself  fell  a 
victim  to  phthisis,  the  disease  which,  of  all  others,  he  had 
specially  studied.  Foi  a  few  years  he  was  able  to  occupy 
a  medical  chair  in  the  College  de  France ;  but  he  died  on 
August  13,  1826. 

Laennec's  chief  work  is  the  TrailC  Ji  V Auscultation  mediate,  1819, 
in  which  he  announced  his  discovery.  It  has  been  trauslated'into 
various  languages.  He  was  the  author  also  of  Propositions  sur  la 
doctrine  viedicale  d'Hippocrate,  1804  ;  of  MCmoircs  sttr  les  cers  resi- 
cidaircs,  1804  ;  and  of  articles  in  the  Diet,  des  Sciences  Medicates, 
and  other  publications. 

LAER,  or  Laar,  Pietee  van  (1613-1675),  painter, 
was  born  at  Laaren  in  Holland  in  1613.  The  influence  of 
a  long  stay  in  Rome  begun  at  an  early  age  is  to  be  traced 
in  his  landscape  and  backgrounds,  but  in  his  subjects  he 
remained  true  to  the  Dutch  tradition,  choosing  generally 
lively  scenes  from  peasant  life,  as  markets,  feasts,  bowling 
scenes,  farriers'  shops,  robbers,  hunting  scenes,  peasants 
with  cattle,  and  the  like.  From  this  taste,  or  from  his 
personal  deformity,  he  was  nicknamed  Bamboccio  by  the 
Italians.  On  his  return  to  Holland  about  1639,  ha 
lived  chiefly  at  Amsterdam  and  Haarlem,  in  which  latter 
city  he  died  in  1674  or  1675.  Pieter  van  Laer's  pictures 
are  marked  by  skilful  composition  and  good  drawing ;  he 
was  especially  careful  in  perspective.  His  colouring, 
according  to  Crowe,  is  "generally  of  a  warm  brownish 
tone,  sometimes  very  clear,  but  oftener  heavy,  and  his 
execution  broad  and  spirited."  Certajn  etched  plates  are 
also  attributed  to  him. 

L^ESTRYGONES,  a  mythic  race  of  giants,  mentioned 
in  the  OJi/ssey.  After  leaving  the  island  of  iEolus, 
Ulysses  reached  in  six  days  the  coast  of  the  Lrestry- 
gonians  and  the  city  of  Lanms,  where  the  paths  of  day 
and  night  approach  so  close  that  a  sleepless  man  might 
make  double  wages  by  herding  continuously,  watching  one 
flock  while  the  other  rested.  This  feature  of  the  tale 
obviously  contains  some  hint  of  the  long  nightless  Bummer 
in  the  Arctic  regi  >ns,  which  perhaps  penetrated  to  the 
Greeks  with  the  merchants  who  fetched  amber  from  tbo 
Baltic  coasts.  The  Lsestrygoniana  were  caunibals;  and, 
v.'hen  three  sailors  sent  as  scouts  incautiously  entered  the 
city,  the  king'  Antipliates  ate  one  and  the  people  pursued 
the  others  to  the  ships.  As  the  vessels  tried  to  escape 
from  the  harbour,  the  giants  pelted  them  with'masses  of 
rock,  and  sunk  all  except  the  one  in  which  Ulysses  was. 
The  LoBstrygonians  must  be  a  mythic  multiplication  of  thv 
one  .ultimate;  demonic  being  who  is  called  their  king,  just 
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as  the  kindred  race  of  the  Cyclopes  is  a  multiplication  of 
the  single  one-eyed  sun  god  Polyphemus,  the  Cyclops  par 
excellence.  The  name  Antiphates  is  a  fanciful  one,  but  the 
other  name  Lanius  takes  us  into  a  religious  world  where  we 
can  trace  the  origin  of  the  legend,  and  observe  the  god  of  an 
older  religion  becoming  the  subject  of  fairy  tales  in  a  later 
period  (see  Lamia).  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  usual  to 
place  the  country  of  the  Laestrygones  in  Sicily,  either  beside 
Etna  or  towards  the  north-west  promontory  of  the  island ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  Horace  and  other  Latin  authors 
speak  of  them  as  living  in  southern  Latium,  near  Formije. 

LA  FARINA,  Giuseppe  (1815-1863),  Italian  author 
and  politician,  was  born  at  Messina  in  1815.  On  account 
of  the  part  taken  by  him  in  the  insurrection  of  1837  he 
found  it  necessary  to  quit  Sicily,  but  returning  in  1839 
he  conducted  various  newspapers  of  liberal  tendencies,  until 
his  efforts  were  completely  interdicted,  when  he  removed 
to  Florence.  In  1810  he  had  published  Messina  ed  i  suoi 
Monumenti,  and  after  his  removal  to  Florence  he  brought 
out  Let  Germania  coi  suoi  Monumenti,  1842  ;  L'ltalia  coi 
suoi  Monumenti,  1842  ;  La  Svizzera  Storica  ed  Artistica, 
1842-43;  La  China,  4  vols.,  1843-47;  and  Storia 
d'ltalia,  7  vols.,  1846-54.  He  also  in  1847  established  a 
democratic  journal  V Alba  in  the  interests  of  Italian 
freedom  and  unity,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
in  Sicily  in  1848  he  returned  thither  and  was  elected  one 
of  the  committee  of  war.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  Messina  in  parliament,  where  he  moved 
the  deposition  of  King  Ferdinand  and  the  adoption  of  a 
new  constitution.  In  April  1849  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, in  which  La  Farina  was  minister  successively  of 
public  instruction,  of  public  works,  and  of  the  interior, 
resolved,  notwithstanding  his  strong  advocacy  of  resistance, 
to  submit  to  the  royal  authority,  and  he  removed  to 
France.  In  1850  he  published  Istoria  della  Rivoluzione 
Siciliana,  and  in  1851-52,  in  6  vols.,  Storia  d'ltalia  dal 
1815  al  1850.  He  also  began'  in  1851  Rivista  Enciclo- 
pedica  ltaliana,  and  in  1856  Piccolo  Corriere  d'ltalia,  an 
organ  which  had  great  influence  in  propagating  the  political 
sentiments  of  the  Societa  Nazionale  ltaliana,  of  which  he 
ultimately  was  chosen  president.  During  the  remainder 
of  his  life  he  was  a  devoted  supporter  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  in  1860  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  Italian 
parliament.  He  died  5th  September  1863.  See  Franchi's 
Eputulario  de  Giuseppe  La  Farina,  2  vols.,  1869. 

LA  FAYETTE,  the  capital  of  Tippecanoe  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Wabash  river,  and  near  the  battle-grouud  of  Tippecanoe, 
where,  in  1811,  General  Harrison,  afterwards  president, 
defeated  a  large  force  of  Indians.  The  city — which  is 
much  the  largest  of  the  twenty-four  towns  in  the  United 
States  named  in  honour  of  General  La  Fayette — is  beauti- 
fully situated  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  region 
and  amid  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  which  are  covered  with 
suburban  homes.  La  Fayette  has  eight  lines  of  railway 
communication  and  ten  graded  turnpikes  extending  in 
various  directions.  The  La  Fayette  car-works  employ 
eight  hundred  men.  There  are  four  national  banks,  three 
daily  and  nine  weekly  newspapers,  five  laTge  boot  and  shoe 
manufactories,  four  breweries,  one  distillery,  four  large 
cooperage  establishments,  a  paper  mill,  porkhouses  for 
summer  and  winter  curing,  a  horning  mill,  iron-works, 
together  with  numerous  foundries  and  smaller  manufactur- 
ing enterprises.  The  city  is  supplied  with  gas  and  water- 
works, and  sulphur  water,  valuable  for  drinking  and 
bathing  purposes,  flows  from  an  artesian  well  in  the  public 
square  It  is  the  seat  of  Purdue  university,  an  agricultural 
college,  richly  endowed  by  a  congressional  land  grant,  and 
named  in  honour  of  John  Purdue,  who  gave  it  $150,000. 
Population  in  1880,  14,860, 
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MARIE  JEAN  PAUL  ROCH  YVES  GILBERT 
MOTIER.  MARQUIS  DE  LA  FAYETTE  -was 
born  in  the  romantic  district  of  the  Auvergne, 
France,  about  two  hundred  miles  south  of  Paris,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1757.  When  he  was  but  two  years  old  he  lost  his 
father,  a  gallant  soldier,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Minden, 
which  yielded  so  great  a  victory  to  the  allied  English 
and  Prussians  over  the  French.  At  thirteen  years  La 
Fayette  was  left,  by  his  mother's  death,  sole  heir  to  a 
great  fortune.  At  sixteen  years  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Due  d'Ayen,  thus  uniting  himself  with  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  families  in  all  France. 
Being  himself  also  of  a  noble  and  titled  stock,  senti- 
ment and  custom  compelled  him  to  become  either  a 
courtier  or  a  soldier.  With  his  intense  love  of  action 
he  chose  the  camp,  and  joined  the  Guards,  an  organi- 
zation composed  chiefly  of  aristocratic  youth  and  pecu- 
liarly devoted  to  the  king.  At  nineteen  he  was  a  cap- 
tain of  dragoons,  skilled  for  fight  on  horseback  or  afoot. 
The  stirring  news  of  the  declaration  of  American  inde 
pendence  reached  Paris,  and  aroused  the  ardor  of  all 
generous  youth  throughout  France.  La  Fayette  took 
fire  at  once.  He  declared  many  years  afterward:  "At 
the  first  news  of  this  quarrel  my  heart  was  enrolled  in 
it."  He  desired  to  go  immediately  to  aid  in  the  struggle 
of  the  Americans.  He  consulted  an  old  friend  of  his 
family,  the  Count  de  Broglie,  who  tried  to  dissuade  him 
from  a  purpose  seemingly  so  rash.  He  recalled  the 
bloody  deaths  of  La  Fayette's  father  and  uncle  in  the  re- 
cent wars,  and  urged  the  lad  not  to  risk  the  ruin  of  the 
family  by  exposing  its  only  remaining  representative 
to  the  hazards  of  battle.  Unshaken  in  his  design,  La 
Fayette  procured  an  introduction  to  Baron  de  Kalb, 
who  was  about  setting  out  to  America,  and  through 
him  to  Silas  Deane,  of  Connecticut,  then  at  Paris  and 
acting  as  agent  of  the  colonies  in  securing  French  co- 
operation. In  December,  1776,  it  was  arranged  with 
Deane  that  La  Fayette  should  enter  the  service  sought, 
as  a  major-general.  Just  then  came  news  of  disaster 
to  the  American  arms.  New  York  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  and  the  ruin  of  Washington's 
army  was  reported.  Silas  Deane  was  relieved  by  Frank- 
lin and  Lee,  both  of  whom  were  unwilling  to  encourage 
the  young  soldier  in  his  plans,  nor  did  they  feel  them- 
selves entitled  to  confirm  Deane's  pledge  of  a  high  mil- 
itary position,  while  the  French  king  bade  him  remain 
at  home.  But  La  Fayette  bought  a  ship,  nothing 
daunted,  and  asked  certain  friends  to  sail  with  him. 
The  British  ambassador  protested,  whereupon  orders 
went  from  court  to  seize  the  ship  and  arrest  La  Fayette. 
But  the  ship  was  covertly  sailed  from  Bordeaux  to  the 
port  of  Pasajes,  Spain,  and  La  Fayette  slipped  through 
the  guard  line  in  disguise,  and  before  he  could  be 
caught  was  well  at  sea,  with  eleven  picked  companions. 
Two  English  war  sloops  chased  him,  but  missed  their 
aim,  and  the  gallant  fugitive  landed  near  Georgetown, 
S.  C.,  after  a  stormy  voyage  of  two  months.  Warmly 
welcomed  by  the  patriots,  he  rested  for  a  few  days,  be- 
fore his  journey  to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 

But  nineteen  years  old,  able  to  speak  the  English 
language  only  in  a  very  broken  manner,  and  expecting 
the  high  rank  of  a  major-general,  he  was  at  first  re- 
ceived somewhat  coldly  by  members  of  Congress. 
Deane  in  his  zeal  had  promised  more  than  could  be 
fulfilled.  La  Fayette,  on  learning  the  situation,  in- 
stantly asked  the  privilege  of  joining  the  American 
army  on  two  conditions:  First,  that  he  might  serve  as 
a  volunteer  without  command;  second,  that  he  should 
receive  no  pay  for  his  services.  This  generosity,  cou- 
pled with  the  great  sacrifices  the  young  marquis  had 
already  made,  completely  won  the  hearts  of  the  Con- 
gress. A  resolution  was  passed  July  81,  1777.  accept- 
ing his  service  and  declaring  that,  in  consideration  of 
bis  zeal,  illustrious  family  and  connections,  he  should 
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have  therank  and  commission  of  a  major-general  of  the 
United  States. 

The  very  next  day  he  was  introduced  to  Washington, 
who  was  immediately  won  by  the  young  man's  engag- 
ing character.  The  general  received  the  youth  without 
delay  into  his  own  military  family,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  guest,  and  thus  began  a  friendship  notable  in  the 
history  of  great  men,  and  which  continued  with  singular 
devotion  till  the  farewell  of  death. 

It  was  impracticable  to  place  La  Fayette  immediately 
at  the  head  of  a  fighting  force.  It  would  have  been 
unjust  to  the  American  officers,  who  had  nobly  led  their 
men  during  the  two  years  of  hardship  already  endured. 
But  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  near  Philadelphia, 
September  11,  1777,  he  so  distinguished  himself  by 
gallant  fighting  as  to  win  unusual  praise.  He  was  also 
severely  wounded  in  the  leg  as  he  was  fearlessly  trying 
to  rally  some  retreating  soldiers.  Washington  promptly 
reported  the  splendid  conduct  of  his  friend  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  in  a  warm  and  dignified  appeal  set  forth  the 
advantages  to  the  service  of  placing  so  worthy  and  earn- 
est a  friend  of  the  patriot  cause  in  immediate  leader- 
ship of  its  soldiery,  and  closed  by  a  recommendation 
that  his  commission  as  general  be  made  more  than 
honorary  alone.  Congress  immediately  responded,  by 
giving  the  marquis  the  command  of  a  division  of  troops, 
making  him  thereby  the  happiest  man  in  America,  and 
with  good  reason.  Just  twenty  years  old,  an  enthusi- 
astic friend  of  popular  liberty  in  whose  battles  he  had 
just  poured  out  his  own  blood,  eager  for  honorable 
fame,  the  acknowledged  favorite  and  friend  of  the 
greatest  of  patriot  generals  on  earth,  he  was  already 
honored  with  rank  and  authority  of  the  foremost 
worth.  He  had  won  a  place  among  the  world's  immor- 
tals, and  yet  a  boy  in  years.  What  his  friends  had 
counted  folly  and  the  state  disloyalty,  he  had  justified 
as  valor  and  glorified  with  fame. 

Circumstances  did  not  favor  La  Fayette  with  re- 
markable occasions  for  military  renown  during  the 
American  Revolution,  but  whatever  responsibilities  he 
did  assume  were  ably  sustained.  He  proved  a  discreet 
and  efficient  commander  on  every  field  where  he  fought. 
His  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  in  1778  was  so 
heroic  that  Congress  by  special  vote  acknowledged  it 
with  gratitude.  The  masterly  withdrawal  of  his  little 
army  at  Barren  Hill,  when  almost  surrounded  by  a 
hostile  force  several  times  as  large  as  his  own,  called 
out  the  unqualified  praise  of  Washington,  who  was  a 
witness  to  the  gallant  transaction.  He  was  equally 
valuable  as  a  wise  arbitrator  of  the  jealousies  that  oc- 
casionally threatened  the  good  relations  between 
French  and  American  officers  in  the  field.  When  at 
last  France  entered  into  an  actual  alliance  with  the 
American  colonies,  both  for  purposes  of  commerce  and 
war,  and  on  February  6,  1778,  war  against  England 
was  declared,  La  Fayette  felt  it  wise  to  return  to  his 
native  land  for  consultation  with  the  king;  Washington 
heartily  approved,  realizing  the  great  value  to  the 
American  cause  of  an  advocacy  at  court  from  one  so 
devoted  to  its  success,  so  fully  informed  as  to  its  mer- 
its and  prospects  and  so  esteemed  among  the  influential 
classes  of  the  nation.  The  young  ambassador,  for 
such  he  really  proved,  was  occupied  with  his  mission 
about  six  months;  he  was  immensely  active  and  did 
much  to  create  enthusiasm  for  the  American  cause  and 
to  persuade  the  government,  loan  unqualified  support 
of  the  war.  He  was  met  with  universal  affection  and 
became  the  popular  hero.  Franklin  wrote  to  Congress 
in  March,  1779:  "The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  who, 
during  his  stay  in  France,  has  been  extremely 
on  all  occasions,  returns  again  to  fight  for  us.  He  is 
infinitely  esteemed  and  beloved  here,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded will  do  everything  in  his  power  to  merit,  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  affection  from  America." 

When  La  Fayette  came  back,  Congress  passed  a  spe- 


cial resolution  of  welcome.  He  was  immediately  placed 
in  charge  of  the  defense  of  Virginia.  He  retained  this 
important  command  till  October,  1781,  performing  iis 
difficult  duties  with  consummate  skill,  doing  all  it  wns 
possible  to  do  with  the  means  at  his  command  on  the 
witness  of  no  less  a  personage  than  Washington  him- 
self. He  shared  in  the  perils  and  honors  of  the  siege 
of  Yorktown,  contributing  an  important  part  to  this, 
the  crowning  success  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
independence  of  the  United  States  assured,  this  friend 
of  liberty  sought  leave  to  return  to  France,  where  he 
saw  the  signs  of  the  coming  struggle  for  popular  rights 
which  was  to  unfold  into  the  great  drama  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Active  preparations  were  in  progress  for  a 
combined  French  and  Spanish  naval  expedition  against 
some  of  the  British  islands  in  the  West  Indies;  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  staff,  and  had  repaired  to  Cadiz, 
where  a  powerful  fleet  had  rendezvoused,  when  on  No- 
vember 30,  1782,  the  war  was  ended  by  treaty.  La 
Fayette  was  permitted  to  officially  make  the  important 
announcement  to  the  American  Congress,  thus  being  the 
first  to  inform  the  American  people,  that  the  liberty  he 
aud  they  had  so  bravely  fought  to  win,  was  forever  as- 
sured. 

His  return  to  native  land  had  been  signalized  by  a 
joyful  welcome  from  his  countrymen,  who  regarded 
him  as  one  of  the  noblest  heroes  of  humanity;  he  came 
honored  with  the  distinguished  consideration  of  the 
great  Washington  and  the  hearty  commendation  of  tie 
government  of  the  new  nation  he  had  aided  to  estab- 
lish. The  French  minister  of  war  announced  to  him 
that  he  should  hold  the  same  rank  in  the  French  army 
as  had  been  allotted  him  in  America,  his  commission  to 
date  from  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  York- 
town. 

In  1784  he  visited  the  United  States  to  enjoy  the  spec- 
tacle of  national  well-being  to  which  he  had  so  glori- 
ously contributed  and  to  refresh  his  affections  with  the 
renewal  of  precious  friendships.  He  was  received  with 
the  acclamations  of  a  grateful  people;  in  public  and  pri- 
vate, honors  were  rendered  him  with  a  ceaseless  love. 
For  five  months  he  remaiued  in  this,  his  second  home, 
having  made  meantime  the  notable  visit  to  Washington 
at  quiet  Mt.  Vernon. 

After  his  return  to  France  he  continued  in  private 
life  for  about  five  years,  emerging  to  the  view  of  the 
world  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables  in  1787, 
and  for  the  next  five  years  he  remained  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  actors,  as  he  was  the  wisest  and  most  gen- 
erous, in  the  tremendous  career  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. No  man  of  all  who  took  part  in  the  procedure 
of  that  fierce  era  preserved  so  perfect  a  poise  of  judg- 
ment, 'so  calm  a  courage  and  so  kind  a  heart  as  this 
true  friend  and  brother  of  man. 

He  was  the  only  man  in  France  in  whom  all — king, 
courtiers  and  people — had  perfect  faith.  He  was  known 
to  be  absolutely  incorruptible,  a  patriot  whom  neither 
fear  nor  favor  could  move  from  his  sir  pie  duty,  and 
always  the  sincere  and  discreet  friend  of  national  lil  - 
erty.  He  necessarily  came  to  the  front  in  those  agitai- 
ing  days,  when  the  throne  was  trembling  to  its  fall. 
The  call  of  a  nation  brought  the  States-General  togetlu  r 
to  legislate  a  new  order  of  government  into  being;. 
This  was  in  May,  1789.  The  kingdom  had  actually 
passed  away,  though  there  still  sat  on  the  throne  a  liv- 
ing image  of  royalty  in  the  mild  and  incapable  Louis 
XVI.  The  people  already  held  the  power  of  life  aud 
death  over  the  public  and  the  private  citizen  in  their  own 
keeping.  Quickly  the  Stales  General,  with  its  ancient 
division  into  noble,  priest  and  commoner,  was  trans- 
formed into  the  National  Assembly,  where  the  citizen 
alone  was  recognized  as  the  fountain  and  head  of  all 
national  authority,  and  simple  manhood  was  named  di- 
viner than  the  rigid,  of  kiiurs.  Here  La  Fayette,  on 
July  11,   1789,  brought  forward  a  declaration  of  the 
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rights  of  man,  modeled  closely  afttr  tbe  American  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  It  was  adopted  with  enthu- 
siasm. The  king  was  put  under  guard  by  the  people 
whose  ruler  he  had  hither  to  supposed  himself  to  be. 

A  national  guard  was  organized,  consisting  of  300,- 
000,000  citizens;  La  Fayette  was  appointed  its  com- 
mander-in-chief by  the  common  voice.  For  three 
years  this  noblest  of  patriots  held  the  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous post  of  public  duty  through  a  storm  of  popular 
frenzy,  in  which  well  nigh  all  but  he  seemed  bereft  of 
reason,  conscience  and  humanity.  He  went  straight 
forward  on  the  path  of  duty,  through  constant  peril  to 
his  own  life,  weighted  with  a  thousand  cares  and  face 
to  face  with  titanic  difficulties.  He  bravely  resisted  the 
maddened  populace  when  they  sought  to  murder  the 
king  he  had  sworn  to  protect;  he  saved  the  queen 
from  most  brutal  murder  in  October,  1789,  and  stood 
between  the  raging  mob  and  trembling  men  and  women, 
whose  blood  the  populace  clamored  to  drink.  He  re- 
peatedly risked  his  own  life  to  rescue  others.  Finally, 
unable  to  prevent  the  crimes  he  abhorred,  he  re- 
signed his  command.  No  man  could  be  found  to 
till  his  place,  and  the  people  plead  for  his  return, 
and  he  reluctantly  resumed  the  office.  He  made  his 
voice  heard  in  the  assembly  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion in  behalf  of  wise  laws.  He  advocated  the  princi- 
ples of  a  true  republic — religious  toleration,  trial  by 
jury,  freedom  of  the  press,  abolition  of  titles  of  nobil- 
ity and  the  destruction  of  all  special  privileges  to  any 
class. 

Owing  to  the  intrigues  of  escaped  royalists,  who  were 
bent  on  seeing  foreign  armies  thrust  upon  France  in 
order  to  restore  the  power  of  the  king,  war  was  de- 
clared against  Austria  and  her  allies;  three  armies,  each 
50,000  strong,  were  raised,  the  command  of  one  being 
committed  to  La  Fayette.  On  the  way  to  camp  he 
passed  through  Paris  amid  the  acclamation  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  president  of  the  Assembly  received  him  with 
distinction,  declaring  before  the  full  house  of  deputies 
that  "the  nation  would  oppose  to  its  enemies  the  con- 
stitution and  La  Fayette." 

But  passion  and  ferocity  had  now  seized  the  places 
of  power,  and  there  was  to  be  for  a  time  no  place  in 
the  public  service  for  the  noblest  of  citizens.  The 
reign  of  terror  was  at  hand.  Cruelty  and  fury  joined 
hands  to  war  upon  order  and  moderation.  La  Fayette, 
the  steadfast  friend  of  good  order  and  constitutional 
government,  denounced  the  Jacobin  Club  and  its  bloody 
tyranny,  and  demanded  that  the  Assembly  suppress  it 
and  bring  its  murderous  leaders  to  deserved  punish- 
ment. The  fury  of  the  Club  now  turned  upon  him. 
t  8th  a  motion  was  made  in  the  Assembly  for  his 
arrest  and  trial  as  an  enemy  of  his  country.  It  failed 
by  a  vote  of  224  against  446.  Two  days  later  the  king 
and  queen  were  hurried  to  prison  by  the  frantic  mob, 
to  emerge  only  for  the  march  to  the  scaffold. 

There  was  nothing  left  for  La  Fayette  but  to  save  his 
own  imperiled  life  by  flight.  He  would  gladly  have 
led  his  army  to  Paris  for  the  suppression  of  the  bloody 
faction  that  was  outraging  all  the  rights  of  man  in  the 
sacred  name  of  liberty,  but  his  own  soldiers  were  widely 
infected  with  the  same  fanaticism  that  was  desolating 
the  capital  with  indiscriminate  murder.  He  was  not  safe 
for  a  day  after  he  had  been  publicly  denounced  by  the 
fierce  men  who  now  wielded  all  the  power  of  the  state. 
He  quietly  took  refuge  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Liege, 
a  province  of  Belgium,  where,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  he  was  almost  immediately  made  a  prisoner  by 
the  Austrians.  For  five  years  he  was  kept  in  unwhole- 
some prisons,  first  in  Prussia,  later  at  Olmutz.  in  eastern 
Austria.  The  affecting  pleadings  of  his  heroic  wife,  who 
voluntarily  shared  his  hard  fate,  the  protests  of  the 
English  Parliament,  the  noble  intercessions  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  honorable  appeal  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  produced  no  effect  on  the  stubborn  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  who  kept  his  illustrious  captive  closely 
confined  without  a  pretense  of  justice.     In  1797  Napo- 


leon brought  about  his  release,  though  he  had  no  better 
title  for  the  patriot  he  had  delivered  than  "noodle." 
The  "Directory,"  still  under  the  spell  of  the  revolu- 
tionary absolutism,  at  first  refused  him  permission  to 
return  to  France.  He  came  back  after  Napoleon's 
power  was  established  and  the  Directory  made  useless. 
But  nothing  could  weaken  his  sturdy  republicanism. 
In  1803  he  voted  against  the  life  consulate  of  the  great 
soldier  and  later  against  making  him  emperor.  For 
ten  years  thereafter  he  lived  quietly  at  his  castle  of  La 
Grange. 

Just  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  was  made  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  during  the 
years  following  as  a  member  for  the  city  Meaux,  he 
frequently  made  his  influence  felt  on  the  legislation  of 
the  country. 

In  1824  he  visited  the  United  States,  where  his  re- 
ception was  the  grandest  ovation  ever  given  by  a  fre« 
people.  Congress  voted  him  a  gift  of  $200,000"  and  a 
township  of  land. 

In  1830  he  again  became  prominent  in  the  public  af- 
fairs of  his  native  land,  taking  command  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  during  the  brief  revolution  that  unseated 
Charles  X  and  introduced  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
He  continued  active  in  affairs  to  the  end  of  his  long 
life,  making  a  public  speech  on  political  refugees  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Paris,  May 
20,  1834. 

La  Fayette,  in  some  sense,  was  the  product  of  happy 
fortunes — born  of  distinguished  parentage,  heir  to  an  af- 
fluent estate  and  an  early  favorite  among  the  most  impor- 
tant people  of  his  country.  But  he  owed  his  high  place 
in  the  esteem  of  men  chiefly  to  his  own  worthy  achieve- 
ment. He  was  a  man  of  the  purest  ideals,  living  al- 
ways for  some  principle  that  appealed  to  his  noblest  self. 
He  was  from  first  to  last  a  lover  of  his  fellow  men,  an 
earnest  laborer  for  the  renovation  of  society,  a  states- 
man whose  motives  no  one  in  a  time  of  unusual  distrust 
suspected,  a  citizen  who  did  his  duty  without  hesitation 
or  fear,  chivalrous  to  his  enemies,  unwavering  in  friend- 
ship and  possessed  of  a  humanity  that  embraced  the 
whole  world  in  its  sympathy.  He  stood  next  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  affection  of  the  American  people,  and  he 
retained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  of 
his  native  France  longer  than  any  other  citizen  of  that 
nation  of  great  enthusiasms.  He  loved  the  favor  of 
the  people,  but  he  loved  more  the  virtues  that  made 
him  worthy  of  it.  No  man  on  earth  was  braver  than 
he.  and  no  one  was  of  tener  put  to  the  test;  but  he  never 
failed.  He  was  the  loyal  knight  of  duty,  the  gentle 
friend  of  the  needy,  the  steadfast  soldier  of  progress 
and  foremost  among  the  laureled  leaders  of  the  liberty 
of  man.  M.  L.  M. 

LA  FLECHE,  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement  in  the 
department  of  Sarthe,  France,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loir,  about  24  miles  south-west  of  Le  Mans. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  military  academy  (Prytanee), 
originally  a  college  founded  in  1607  by  Henry  IV.,  the 
church  of  St  Thomas,  the  prison,  and  the  hospital.  Near  the 
bridge  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  La  Flecbe  carries 
on  manufactures  of  cloth,  gloves,  hosiery,  candles,  and  glue, 
besides  wax  bleaching,  tanning,  and  paper-making.  It  has 
the  usual  country  trade,  managed  mainly  by  means  of 
fairs.     The  population  in  1876  was  7468. 

LA  FONTAINE,  Jean  db  (1621-1695),  one  cf  the 
most  popular  and  original  of  French  poets,  was  born  at 
Chateau  Thierry  in  Champagne,  probably  on  the  8th  of 
July  1621,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  13th  of  April  1695. 
His  father  was  Charles  de  La  Fontaine,  "  maitre  des  eaux 
et  forets"— a  kind  of  deputy-ranger— of  the  duchy  ol 
Chateau  Thierry  ;  his  mother  was  Francoise  Pidoux.  On 
both  sides  his  family  was  of  the  highest  provincial  middle 
class,  but  was  not  noble  ;  his  father  was  also  fairly  wealthy. 
Jean,  who  was  the  eldest  child  of  his  parents,  was  educated 
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at  the  college  (grammar-school)  of  his  native  town,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  school  days  he  bad,  singularly  enough,  an 
idea  of  taking  orders.  He  entered  the  Oratory  in  May 
1641,  and  the  seminary  of  St  Magloire  in  October  of  the 
same  year ;  but  a  very  short  sojourn  proved  to  him  that  he 
had  mistaken  his  vocation.  He  then  apparently  studied  law, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  admitted  as  avocat,  though  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  actual  proof  of  this.  He  was,  however, 
settled  in  life,  or  at  least  might  have  been  so,  somewhat 
early.  In  1617  his  father  resigned  his  rangership  in  his 
favour,  and  arranged  a  marriage  for  him  with  Marie 
Hericart,  a  young  girl  of  sixteen,  who  brought  him  twenty 
thousand  livres,  and  expectations.  She  seems  to  have  been 
both  handsome  and  intelligent,  but  the  two  did  not  get  on 
well  together.  There  appears  to  be  absolutely  no  ground 
for  the  vague  scandal  as.  to  her  conduct,  which  was,  for  the 
most  part  long  afterwards,  raised  by  gossips  or  personal 
enemies  of  La  Fontaine.  All  that  is  positively  said  against 
her  is  that  she  was  a  negligent  housewife  and  an  inveterate 
novel  reader ;  La  Fontaine  on  the  other  hand  was  con- 
stantly away  from  home,  was  certainly  not  strict  in  point 
of  conjugal  fidelity,  and  was  so  bad  a  man  of  business  that 
hi3  affairs  became  involved  in  hopeless  difficulty,  and  a 
separation  de  biens  had  to  take  place  in  1658.  This  was 
for  the  benelit  of  the  family,  and  was  a  perfectly  amicable 
transaction ;  by  degrees,  however,  the  pair,  still  without 
any  actual  quarrel,  ceased  to  live  together,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  forty  years  of  La  Fontaine's  life  he 
himself  lived  in  Paris  while  his  wife  dwelt  at  Chateau 
Thierry,  which,  however,  he  frequently  visited.  One  son 
was  born  to  them  in  1653,  and  was  educated  and  taken 
care  of  wholly  by  his  mother. 

Even  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  marriage  La  Fontaine 
seems  to  have  been  much  at  Paris,  but  it  was  not  till  about 
1656  that  he  became  a  regular  visitor  to  the  capital.  The 
duties  of  his  office,  which  were  only  occasional,  were 
compatible  with  this  non-residence,  and  he  continued  to 
hold  it  till  1672.  It  was  not  till  he  was  past  thirty 
that  his  literary  career  began,  for  he  was  by  no  means  a 
precocious  writer.  The  reading  of  Malherbe,  it  is  said, 
first  awoke  poetical  fancies  in  him,  but  for  some  time  he- 
attempted  nothing  but  trifles  in  the  fashion  of  the  time- 
epigrams,  ballades,  rondeaus,  &c.  His  first  serious  work 
was  a  translation  or  adaptation  of  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence 
(1654).  At  this  time  the  Maecenas  of  French  letters  was 
the  superintendant  Fouquet,  to  whom  La  Fontaine  was 
introduced  by  Jacques  Jannart,  a  connexion  of  his  wife's. 
Few  people  who  had  paid  their  court  to  Fouquet  went 
away  empty-handed,  and  La  Fontaine  soon  received  a 
pension  of  1000  livres  (1659),  in  repayment  possibly  of 
the  poem  of  Adonis  which  in  1658  he  had,  in  manuscript, 
dedicated  to  the  financier.  He  began  too  a  medley  of 
prose  and  poetry,  entitled  Le  Songe  de  Vaux;  on  Fouquet's 
famous  country  house.  It  was  about  this  time,  as  has  been 
said,  that  his  wife's  property  had  to  be  separately  secured 
to  her,  and  he  seems  by  degrees  to  have  had  to  sell  every- 
thing of  his  own  ;  but,  as  he  never  lacked  powerful  and 
generous  patrons,  this  was  of  small  importance  to  him, 
especially  as  ho  had  no  establishment  to  maintain.  In  the 
same  year  he  wrote  a  ballet,  Les  Eienrs  da  Beau-Richard, 
and  this  was  followed  by  many  small  pieces  of  occasional 
poetry  addressed  to  various  personages  great  and  Email, 
from  the  king  downwards.  Fouquet  soon  incurred  the  royal 
displeasure,  but  La  Fontaine,  like  most  of  his  literary 
proteges,  was  not  unfaithful  to  him,  the  well-known  elogy 
Plenre:,  Xymphet  de  Vaux,  being  by  no  moans  the  only 
proof  of  his  devotion.  Indeed  it  is  thought  not  impi 
that  a.  journey  to  Limoges  which  he  took  in  1663  in 
company  with  Jannart,  and  of  which  we  have  an  account 
written  to  his   wife,  was  not  wholly  spontaneous,    as    it 


certainly  was  not  on  Jannart's  part.  Jnst  at  this  time  his 
affairs  did  not  look  promising.  His  father  and  hirnsei's 
had  assumed  the  title  of  esquire,  to  which  they  were  not 
strictly  entitled,  and,  some  old  edicts  on  the  subject  having 
been  put  in  force  by  the  king,  an  informer  procured  a 
sentence  against  the  poet  fining  him  2000  livres,  which 
from  what  is  kuown  of  the  state  of  his  private  affairs  it 
was  probably  impossible  for  him  to  pay.  He  found, 
however,  a  new  protector  in  the  duke  and  still  more  in 
the  duchess  of  Bouillon,  his  feudal  superiors  at  Chateau 
Thierry,  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  fine.  Some  of 
La  Fontaine's  liveliest  verses  are  addressed  to  the  duchess, 
Anne  Mancini,  the  youngest  of  Mazarin's  nieces,  and  it  is 
even  probable  that  the  taste  of  the  duke  and  duchess  for 
Ariosto  had  something  to  do  with  the  writing  of  his  first 
work  of  real  importance,  the  first  book  of  the  Conies,  which 
appeared  in  1664.  He  was  then,  let  it  be  remembered, 
forty-three  years  old,  and  his  previous  printed  productions 
had  been  comparatively  trivial,  though,  as  was  the  habit 
of  the  time,  much  of  his  work  was  handed  about  in 
manuscript  long  before  it  was  regularly  published.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  quartette  of  the  Rue  du  Vieux 
Colombier,  so  famous  in  French  literary  history,  was 
formed.  It  consisted  of  La  Fontaine,  Racine,  Boileau, 
and  Moliere,  the  last  of  whom  was  almost  of  the  same 
age  as  La  Fontaine,  the  other  two  considerably  younger. 
Chapelle  was  also  a  kind  of  outsider  in  the  coterie.  There 
are  many  anecdotes,  some  of  which  are  pretty  obviously 
apocryphal,  about  these  meetings.  The  most  characteristic 
of  these  is  perhaps  that  which  asserts  that  a  copy  of 
Chapelain's  unlucky  Pucelle  always  lay  on  the  table,  a 
certain  number  of  lines  of  which  was  the  appointed 
punishment  for  offences  against  the  company.  The  coterie 
furnished  under  feigned  names  the  personages  of  La 
Fontaine's  version  of  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  story,  which, 
however,  with  Adonis,  was  not  printed  till  1669.  Mean- 
while the  poet  continued  to  find  friends.  In  1664  he  was 
regularly  commissioned  and  sworn  in  as  gentleman  to  the 
duchess  dowager  of  Orleans,  and  was  installed  in  the 
Luxembourg.  He  still  retained  his  rangership,  and  in 
1666  we  have  something  like  a  reprimand  from  Colbert 
suggesting  that  he  should  look  into  some  malpractices  at 
Chateau  Thierry.  In  the  same  year  appeared  the  second 
book  of  the  Conies,  and  in  1668  the  first  six  books  of  the 
Fables,  with  more  of  both  kinds  in  1671.  In  this  latter 
year  a  curious  instance  of  the  docility  with  which  the  poet 
lent  himself  to  any  influence  was  afforded  by  his  officiating 
at  the  instance  of  the  Port- Royalists  as  editor  of  a  volume 
of  sacred  poetry  dedicated  to  the  Prince  de  Conti.  A  year 
afterwards  his  situation,  which  had  for  some  time  been 
decidedly  flourishing,  showed  signs  of  changing  very  much 
for  the  worse.  The  duchess  of  Orleans  died,  and  he 
apparently  had  to  give  up  his  rangership,  probably  selling 
it  to  pay  debts.  But  there  was  always  a  providence  for 
La  Fontaine.  Madame  de  la  Sabliere,  a  woman  of  great 
beauty,  of  considerable  intellectual  power,  and  of  high 
character,  invited  him  to  make  his  home  in  her  house, 
where  ho  lived  for  some  twenty  years,  lie  seems  to  have 
had  no  trouble  whatever  about  his  affairs  thenceforward  ; 
he  was  free  to  amuse  himself  or  to  work  as  he  liked,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  worked  steadily  at  his  two  different 
lines  of  poetry.  Besides  these  he  ventured  on  a  third,  in 
which  he  met  and  indeed  deserved  much  less  success, — that 
of  theatrical  composition. 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  La  Fontaine's  life, 
apart  from  the  publication  of  liis  works,  did  not  occur  till 
after  nearly  ten  years.  In  IGSl!  he  was  a  man  of  more  than 
sixty  years  old,  rrcognized  as  one  of  the  first  men  of  letters 
of  fiance.  Madame  de  Sevigne,  one  of  the  soundest 
literary  critics  of  the  time,  and  by  no  means  given  to  praise 
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mere  novelties,  had  spoken  of  hissecund  collection  of  Fables 
published  in  the  winter  of  167S  as  divine;  and  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  this  was  the  general  opinion.  It  was  not 
unreasonable  therefore  that  he  should  present  himself  to 
the  Academy,  and,  though  the  subjects  of  his  Cun/es  were 
scarcely  calculated  to  propitiate  that  decorous  assembly, 
while  his  attachment  to  Fouquet  and  to  more  than  one 
representative  of  the  old  Frondeur  party  made  him  suspect 
to  CoiDert  and  the  king,  most  of  the  members  were  his 
personal  friends.  He  was  first  proposed  in  1682,  but  was 
rejected  for  Dangeau.  The  next  year  Colbert  died  and  La 
Fontaine  was  again  nominated.  Boileau  was  also  a  candi- 
date, but  the  first  ballot  gave  the  fabulist  sixteen  votes 
against  seven  only  for  the  critic.  The  king,  whose  assent 
was  necessary,  not  merely  for  election  but  for  a  second 
ballot  in  case  of  the  failure  of  an  absolute  majority,  was 
ill-pleased,  and  the  election  was  left  pending.  Another 
vacancy  occurred,  however,  some  months  later,  and  to  this 
Boileau  was  elected.  The  king  hastened  to  approve  the 
choice  effusively,  adding,  "  Vous  pouvez  incessamment  rece- 
voir  La  Fontaine,  il  a  promis  d'etre  sage."  His  admission 
was  indirectly  the  cause  of  the  only  serious  literary  quarrel 
of  his  life.  A  dispute,  into  the  particulars  of  which  there  is 
no  need  to  enter  here,  took  place  between  the  Academy  and 
one  of  its  members,  Furetiere,  on  the  subject  of  the  latter's 
French  dictionary,  which  was  decided  to  be  a  breach  of  the 
Academy's  corporate  privileges.  Furetiere,  a  man  of  no 
small  ability,  bitterly  assailed  those  whom  he  considered  to 
be  his  enemies,  and  among  them  La  Fontaine,  whose  fault 
probably  was  not  so  much  that  he  was  a  principal  offender 
as  that  the  unlucky  Contes  made  him  peculiarly  vulnerable. 
His  second  collection  of  these  tales  had  been  actually  the 
subject  of  a  police  .condemnation,'  of  which,  as  may  be 
supposed,  Furetiere  did  not  fail  to  make  the  most.  The 
death  of  the  author  of  the  Roman  Bourgeois,  however,  put 
an  end  to  this  quarrel.  Shortly  afterwards  La  Fontaine 
had  a  share  in  a  still  more  famous  affair,  the  celebrated 
ancient-.ind-modern  squabble  in  which  Boileau  and  Perrault 
were  the  chiefs,  and  in  which  La  Fontaine  (though  he  had 
been  specially  singled  out  by  Perrault  for  favourable  com- 
parison with  ^Esop  and  Plnedrus)  took  the  ancient  side. 
About  the  same  time  (16S5-87)  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  last  of  his  many  hosts  and  protectors,  Monsieur  and 
Madame  d'Hervart,  and  fell  in  love  with  a  certain  Madame 
Ulrich,  a  lady  of  some  position  but  of  doubtful  character. 
This  acquaintance  was  accompanied  by  a  great  familiarity 
with  Vendome,  Chaulieu,  and  the  rest  of  the  libertine  coterie 
of  the  Temple  ;  but,  though  Madame  de  la  Sabliere  had 
long  given  herself  up  almost  entirely  to  good  works  and 
religious  exercises,  La  Fontaine  continued  an  inmate  of  her 
house  until  her  death  in  1693.  What  followed  is  told  in 
one  of  the  best  known  of  the  many  stories  bearing  on  his 
childlike  nature.  Hervart  on  hearing  of  the  death,  had 
set  out  at  once  to^find  La  Fontaine.  He  met  him  in  the 
street  in  great  sor-ow,  and  begged  him  to  make  bis  home 
at  his  house.-  "J'y  allais  "  was  La  Fontaine's  answer. 
He  had  already  undergone  the  process  of  conversion  during 
b  severe  illness  which  befell  him  the  year  before.  An 
energetic  young  priest,  M.  Poucet,  had  brought  him,  not 
indeed  to  understand,  but  to  acknowledge  the  impropriety 
of  the  Conies,  and  it  is  said  that  the  destruction  of  a  new 
play  of  some  merit  was  demanded  and  submitted  to  as  a 
proof. of  repentance.  •  A  pleasant  story  is  toW  of  the  young 
duke  of  Burgundy,  Fenelon's  pupil,  who  was  then  only 
eleven  years  old,  sending  50  louis  to  La  Fontaine  as  a 
present  of  his  own  motion.  But  though  La  Fontaine 
recovered  for  the  time  he  was  quite  broken  by  age  and 
infirmity,  and  his  new  hosts  had  to  nurse  rather  than  to 
entertain  him,  which  they  did  very  carefully  and  kindly. 
He  did  a  little  more  work,  completing  his  Fables  among 


other  things  ;  but  he  did  not  survive  Madame  de  la  Sabliere 
much  more  than  two  years,  dying  on  the  13th  of  April 
1695,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  He  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  Holy  Innocents.  His  wife  survived  him 
nearly  fifteen  years,  and  his  posterity  lasted  until  the 
present  century. 

The  curious  personal  character  of  La  Fontaine,  like  that 
of  some  other  men  of  letters,  has  been  enshrined  in  a  kind 
of  myth  or  legend  by  literary  tradition.  At  an  early  age 
his  absence  of  mind  and  indifference  to  business  gave  a 
subject  to  Tallemant  des  Beaux,  the  most  indefatigable 
and  least  scrupulous  (at  best  the  least  critical)  of  gossips. 
His  later  contemporaries  helped  to  swell  the  tale,  and  the 
18th  century  finally  accepted  it.  We  have  neither  space 
nor  desire  to  recount  the  anecdotes  of  his  meeting  his  son, 
being  told  who  he  was,  and  remarking,  "  Ah,  yes,  1  thought 
I  had  seen  him  somewhere  !"  of  his  insisting  on  fighting 
a  duel  with  a  supposed  admirer  of  his  wife,  and  then 
imploring  him  to  visit  at  his  house  just  as  before ;  of  his 
going  into  company  with  his  stockings  wrong  side  out,  &c. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  much  of  this  is  apocryphal, 
and  the  companion  anecdotes  of  his  awkwardness  and 
silence,  if  not  positive  rudeness,  in  company  are  still  more 
doubtful.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  as  a  comment  on 
the  unfavourable  description  which  La  Bruyere  gives  or  is 
supposed  to  give  of  his  social  abilities,  that  La  Fontaine 
was  a  special  friend  and  ally  of  Benserade,  La  Bruyere's 
chief  literary  enemy,  who  long  prevented  the  author  of  the 
Caracteres  from  entering  the  Academy.  But*  after  all 
deductions  much  will  remain,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  one  of  the  chief  authorities  for  such  anecdotes 
is  Louis  Racine,  a  man  who  possessed  intelligence  and 
moral  worth,  and  who  received  them  from  his  father,  La 
Fontaine's  attached  friend  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Perhaps  the  best  worth  recording  of  all  these  stories  is 
one  of  the  Vieux  Colombier  quartette,  which  tells  how 
Moliere,  while  Racine  and  Boileau  were  exercising  theii 
wits  upon  "lebonhomme"  or  "le  bon  "  (by  both  which 
titles  La  Fontaine  was  familarly  known),  remarked  to  a 
bystander  "  nos  beaux  esprits  ont  beau  faire,  ils  n'effaceront 
pas  le  bonhomme."  They  have  not  effaced  him  and  will 
not  do  so,  and  the  half  contemptuous  term  "nos  beaux 
esprits  "  marks  well  enough  the  sound  judgment  of  the 
greatest  of  the  four  as  to  the  merits  of  his  companions. 

The  works  of  La  Fontaine,  the  total  bulk  of  which  is  consider- 
able, fall  no  less  naturally  than  traditionally  into  three  divisions,  the 
Fables,  the  Contes,  and  the  miscellaneous  works.  Of  these  the  first 
may  be  said  to  be  known  universally,  the  second  to  be  known  to 
all  lovers  of  Trench  literature,  the  third  to  be  with  a  few  exceptions 
practically  forgotten.  This  distribution  of  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity is  as  usual  just  in  the  main,  but  not  wholly.  There  are 
excellent  things  in  the  (Euvrcs  Diverscs,  but  their  excellence  is  only 
occasional,  and  it  is  not  at  the  best  equal  to  that  of  the  Fables  or  the 
Contes.  It  was  thought  by  contemporary  judges  who  were  both 
competent  and  friendly  that  La  Fontaine  attempted  too  many 
styles,  and  there  is  something  in  the  criticism.  His  dramatic 
efforts  are  especially  weak,  and  indeed  it  is  evident  that  his  forte 
lay  neither  in  the  dramatic  delineation  of  character  nor  in  the 
arrangement  of  dramatic  action.  The  best  pieces  usually  published 
under  his  name — Ragotin,  Le  Florcntin,  La  Coupe  Enchant^:,  win- 
not  originally  fathered  by  him  but  by  Champmcsle,  the  husband  of 
the  famous  actress  who  captivated  Racine  and  Charles  do  Sevigne. 
His  avowed  work  was  chiefly  in  the  form  of  opera,  a  form  of  no 
great  value  at  its  best.  Psyche  has  all  the  advantages  of  its  charm- 
ing story  and  of  La  Fontaine's  style,  but  it  is  perhaps  principally 
interesting  nowadays  because  of  the  framework  of  personal  conver- 
sation already  alluded  to.  The  mingled  prose  and  verse  of  the 
Sonrjc  de  Faux  is  not  uninteresting,  but  its  best  things,  such  as  the 
description  of  night — 

"  Laissant  tomlier  les  tleurs  ct  ne  les  semant  pas," 

which  has  enchanted  French  critics,  are  little  more  than  conceits, 
though  as  in  this  case  sometimes  very  beautiful  conceits.  The 
elegies,  the  epistles,  the  epigrams,  the  ballades,  contain  many 
things  which  would  be  very  creditable  to  a  minor  poet  or  a  writer 
of  vers  de  societc,  but  even  if  they  be  taken  according  to  the  wi»e 
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rule  of  modern  criticism,  each  in  its  kind,  and  judged  simply 
according  to  their  rank  in  that  kind,  they  fall  far  below  the  merits 
of  the  two  great  collections  of  verse  narratives  which  have  assured 
La  Fontaine's  immortality. 

Between  the  actual  literary  merits  of  the  two  there  is  not  mucn 
to  choose,  but  the  change  of  manners  and  the  altered  standard  of 
literary  decency  has  thrown  the  Contes  into  the  shade.  These  tales 
are  identical  in  general  character  with  those  which  amused  Europe 
from  the  days  of  the  early  fabliau  writers  through  the  period  of 
the  great  Italian  novellieri  to  that  of  the  second  great  group  of 
French  tale-tellers  ranging  from  Antoine  de  la  Salle  to  Beroalde  de 
Verville.  Light  love,  the  misfortunes  of  husbands,  the  cunning  of 
wives,  the  breach  of  their  vows  by  ecclesiastics,  constitute  the  staple 
of  their  subject.  In  some'respects  La  Fontaine  is  the  best  of  such 
tale-tellers,  while  he  is  certainly  the  latest  who  deserves  such  excuse 
as  may  be  claimed  by  a  writer  who  does  not  choose  indecent  subjects 
from  a  deliberate  knowledge  that  they  are  considered  indecent  and 
with  a  deliberate  desire  to  pander  to  a  vicious  taste.  No  one  who 
followed  him  in  the  style  can  claim  this  excuse  ;  he  can,  and  the 
way  in  which  contemporaries  of  stainless  virtue  such  as  Madame 
de  Sevigne'  speak  of  his  work  shows  that  though  the  new  public 
opinion  was  growing  up  it  was  not  finally  accepted.  In  the  Contes 
La  Fontaine  for  the  most  part  attempts  little  originality  of  theme. 
He  takes  his  stories  (varying  them  it  is  true  in  detail  not  a  little) 
from  Boccaccio,  from  Marguerite,  from  the  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles, 
&c.  He  applies  to  them  his  marvellous  power  of  easy  sparkling 
narration,  and  his  hardly  less  marvellous  faculty  of  saying  more  or 
less  outrageous  things  in  the  most  polite  and  gentlemanly  manner. 
These  Contes  have  indeed  certain  drawbacks.  They  are  not  penetrated 
by  the  half  pagan  ardour  for  physical  beauty  and  the  delights  of 
sense  which  animates  and  excuses  the  early  Italian  Renaissance. 
They  have  not  the  subtle  mixture  of  passion  aud  sensuality,  of 
poetry  and  appetite,  which  distinguishes  the  work  of  Marguerite 
and  of  the  Pleiade.  They  are  emphatically  contes  pour  rire,  a 
genuine  expression  of  the  esprit  gaulois  of  the  fabliau  writers  and  of 
Rabelais,  destitute  of  the  grossnessof  envelope  which  had  formerly 
covered  that  spirit.  A  comparison  of  "La  Fiancee  du  Roi  de 
Garbe  "  with  its  original  in  Boccaccio  (especially  if  the  reader  takes 
M.  Emile  Montegut's  admirable  essay  as  a  commentary)  will  illustrate 
better  than  anything  else  what  they  have  and  what  they  have  not. 
Some  writers  have  pleaded  hard  for  the  admission  of  actual  passion 
of  the  poetical  sort  in  such  pieces  as  "  La  Courtisane  Amoureuse," 
but  as  a  whole  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  absent. 

The  Fables,  with  hardly  less  animation  and  narrative  art  than  the 
Contes,  are  free  from  disadvantages  (according  to  modern  notions)  of 
subject,  and  exhibit  the  versatility  and  fecundity  of  the  author's 
talent  perhaps  even  more  fully.  La  Fontaine  had  of  course  many 
predecessors  in  the  fable  and  especially  in  the  beast  fable.  In  his 
first  issue,  comprising  what  are  now  called  the  first  six  books,  he 
adhered  to  the  path  of  these  predecessors  with  some  closeness ;  but 
in  the  later  collections  he  allowed  himself  far  more  liberty,  and  it 
is  in  these  parts  that  his  genius  is  most  fully  manifested.  The 
boldness  of  the  politics  is  as  much  to  be  considered  as  the  ingenuity 
of  the  moralizing,  as  the  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature  dis- 
played in  the  substance  of  the  narratives,  or  as  the  artistic  mastery 
shown  in  their  form.  It  has  sometimes  been  objected  that  the 
view  of  human  character  which  La  Fontaine  expresses  is  unduly 
dark,  and  resembles  too  much  that  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  for  whom 
the  poet  had  certainly  a  profound  admiration.  The  discussion  of 
this  point  would  lead  us  too  far  here.  It  may  only  be  said  that 
satire  (and  La  Fontaine  is  eminently  a  satirist)  necessarily  concerns 
itself  with  the  dark  rather  more  than  with  the  lighter  shades. 
Indeed  the  objection  has  become  pretty  nearly  obsolete  with  the 
obsolescence  of  what  may  be  called  the  sentimental-ethical  school 
of  criticism,  Its  last  overt  expression  was  made  some  thirty 
years  ago,  in  a  curious  outburst  of  Lamartine's,  excellently  answered 
by  Sainte-Bettve.  Exception  has  also  been  taken  to  the  Fables  on 
more  purely  literary  grounds  by  Lessing,  but,  as  this  exception 
depends  on  differences  inevitable  between  those  who  would  shape 
all  literature  on  rules  derived  from  tho  study  of  Greek  models  and 
those  who  with  the  highest  respect  for  those  models  rank  them 
only  among  and  not  abovo  others,  it  is  equally  needless  to  enter 
into  it.  Perhaps  the  best  criticism  ever  passed  upon  La  Fon- 
taine's Fables  is  that  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  to  the  effect  that  they 
supply  three  several  delights  to  three  several  ages  ■  the  child  ro- 
joices  in  the  freshness  and  vividness  of  tho  story,  the  eager  student 
of  literature  in  the  consummate  art  with  which  it  is  told,  tho  ex- 
perienced man  of  the  world  in  tho  subtle  reflexions  on  character 
and  life  which  it  conveys.  Nor  has  anyone,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  paradoxers  like  Rousseau  and  n  few  sentimentalists  like 
Lamartinc,  denied  that  tho  moral  tono  of  the  whole  is  as  fresh  and 
healthy  as  its  literary  interest  is  vivid.  Tho  book  has  therefore 
naturally  become  the  standard  reading  book  of  French  both  at 
homo  and  abroad,  a  position  which  it  shares  in  verse  with  tho 
TiUmaqus  of  Fenolon  in  prose.  It  is  no  small  testimony  to  its 
merit  that  not  even  this  use  or  misuse  has  interfered  with  its  popu- 
larity Among  French  mon  of  letters,  who,  with  hardly  an  exception, 


speak  as  affectionately  of  it  as  fr  they  had  never  been  kept  in  on  a 
summer's  day  to  learn  La  Cigale  et  la  Fourmi. 

The  general  literary  chnracter  of  La  Fontaine  is,  with  allowance  . 
made  for  the  difference  of  subject,  visible  equally  in  the  Fables  and 
in  the  Contes,  and  it  is  necessary  to  soya  few  words  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  character.  Perhaps  one  of  the  hardest  sayings  in  French 
literature  for  an  English  student  is  the  dictum  of  Joubert  to  the 
effect  that  "  II  y  a  dans  La  Fontaine  une  plenitude  dc  poesie  qu'on 
ne  tvouve  nulle  part  dans  les  autres  auteurs  Francais."  Most 
English  critics  would  probably  admit  at  once  La  Fontaine's  claim 
to  a  position  in  the  first  class  of  writers,  but  would  demur  to  his 
admission  to  the  first  class  of  poets.  The  difference  arises  from  the 
ambiguity  of  the  terms.  In  Joubert'stune,  and  perhaps  a  good  deal 
later,  inventiveness  of  fancy  and  diligent  observation  of  the  rules  of 
art  were  held  to  complete  the  poetical  differentia,  and  in  both  these 
La  Fontaine  deserves  if  not  the  first  almost  the  first  place  among 
French  poets.  As  to  the  first  point  there  is  hardly  any  dispute  ;  few 
writers  either  in  French  or  auy  other  language  have  ever  equalled 
him  in  this  respect.  In  his  hands  the  oldest  story  becomes  novel, 
the  most  hackneyed  moral  piquant,  the  most  commonplace  details 
fresh  and  appropriate.  As  to  the  second  point  there  has  not  been 
such  unanimous  agreement.  It  used  to  be  considered  that  La  Fon- 
taine's ceaseless  diversity  of  metre,  his  archaisms,  his  licences  in 
rhyme  and  orthography,  were  merely  ingenious  devices  for  the  sake 
of  easy  writing,  intended  to  evade  the  trammels  of  the  stately  coup- 
let and  rimes  difficiles  enjoined  by  Boileau.  Lamaitine  in  the 
attack  already  mentioned  affects  contempt  of  the  "vers  boitenx, 
disloque's,  inegaux,  sans  symmetric  ni  dans  l'oreille  ni  sur  la 
page."  This  opinion  may  be  said  to  have  been  finally  exploded  by 
the  most  accurate  metrical  critic  and  one  of  the  most  skilful  metii- 
cal  practitioners  that  France  has  ever  had,  M.  Theodore  de  Banville; 
and  it  is  only  surprising  that  it  should  ever  have  been  entertained 
by  any  professional  maker  of  verse.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
La  Fontaine  saw  the  drawbacks  of  the  "Alexandrine  prison,"  as  it 
has  been  called,  but  in  freeing  himself  from  it  he  by  no  means  took 
refuge  in  merely  pedestrian  verse.  His  irregularities  are  strictly 
regulated,  his  cadences  carefully  arranged,  and  the  whole  effect  may 
be  said  to  be  (though  of  course  in  a  light  and  tripping  measure  in- 
stead of  a  stately  one)  similar  to  that  of  the  stanzas  of  the  English 
pindaric  ode"  in  the  hands  of  Dryden  or  Collins.  There  is  there- 
fore nothing  against  La  Fontaine  on  the  score  of  invention  and 
nothing  on  the  score  of  art  But  something  more,  at  least  according 
to  English  standards,  is  wanted  to  make  up  a  "plenitude  of 
poesy,"  and  this  something  more  La  Fontaine  seldom  or  never 
exhibits.  In  words  used  by  Joubert  himself  elsewhere,  he  never 
"transports."  The  faculty  of  transporting  is  of  course  possessed 
and  used  in  very  different  manners  by  different  poets.  In  some  it 
takes  the  form  of  passion,  in  some  of  half  mystical  enthusiasm  for 
nature,  in  some  of  commanding  eloquence,  in  some  of  moral  fervour. 
La  Fontaine  has  none  of  these  things:  he  is  always  amusing,  always 
sensible,  always  clever,  sometimes  even  affecting,  but  at  the  same 
time  always  more  or  less  prosaic,  were  it  not  for  his  admirable  ver- 
sification. The  few  passages  which  may  be  cited  to  the  contrary 
are  doubtfully  admissible,  and  cannot  in  any  case  suffice  to  leaven  so 
great  a  mass  of  other  work.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  no  dis- 
credit to  him.  A  man  can  but  be  the  very  best  in  his  own  special 
line,  and  that  very  best  La  Fontaine  assuredly  is.  He  is  Dot  a 
great  poet,  and  a  deficiency  very  similar  to  that  which  deprives 
him  of  this  name  deprives  him  of  the  name  of  a  greut  humorist ; 
but  he  is  the  most  admirable  teller  of  light  tales  in  verse  that  has 
ever  existed  in  any  time  or  country  ;  and  he  has  established  in 
his  verse-tale  a  model  which  is  never  likely  to  be  surpassed,  and 
*vhtch  has  enriched  literature  with  much  delightful  work. 

La  Fontaine  did  not  during  his  life  issue  any  complete  edition  of 
his  works,  nor  even  of  the  two  greatest  and  most  important  divisions 
of  them.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  separate  publications  have 
already  been  noticed.  Others  were  the  PoUme  de  la  Captiviti  de  St 
Male  (1673),  one  of  the  pieces  inspired  by  the  Port-Royalists,  the 
Poeine  du  Quinquina  (1602),  a  piece  of  task  work  also,  though  of  a 
very  different  kind,  and  a  number  of  pieces  published  Dither  in  small 
pamphlets  or  with  the  works  of  other  men.  Among  the  latter  may 
be  singled  out  tho  pieces  published  by  the  pott  with  the  works  of 
his  friend  Maucroix  (1685).  The  year  after  his  death  some  post- 
humous works  appeared,  and  some  years  after  his  son's  death  tho 
scattered  poems,  letters,  &&,  with  the  addition  of  some  unpublished 
work  bought  from  the  family  in  manuscript,  were  carefully  edited 
and  published  as  (fiuvrcs  Diverscs  (1729).  During  the  18th  cen- 
tury two  of  tho  most  magnificent  illustrated  editions  ever  published 
of  any  poet  reproduced  the  two  chief  works  of  La  Fontaine,  The 
Fables  were  illustrated  by  Oudry  (1755-59),  tho  Contes  by  Eisen 
(1762).  This  latter  under  the  title  of  "Edition  dea  Feraaiera- 
Generaux  "  fetches  a  Inch  price.  During  the  first  thirty  years  of 
the  present  centnry  Walckenaer,  a  great  student  of  French  17th  cen- 
tury  classics,  published  for  the  Bouse  of  Didot  three  successive 
editions  of  La  Fontaine,  the  last  (1826-27)  being  perhaps  entitled  to 
the  rank  of  the  standard  edition.  More  recently  the  editions  of 
11  Marty- La vcaux  in  the  Sibliotheque  ElUvirfnne,  A.  Pauly  in  the 
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Collation  dcs  Classiques  Francises  of  M.  Lemerre,  and  L.  Moland 
in  that  of  M.  Garnior  supply  in  different  forms  all  that  can  be 
wished.  The  second  is  the  handsomest,  the  third,  which  is  complete, 
perhaps  the  most  generally  useful.  Editions,  selections,  transla- 
tions,'&c,  of  the  Fables,  especially  for  school  use,  are  innumerable  ; 
but  an  illustrated  edition  published  by  the  LttrairUdes  Bibliophiles 
(1874)  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  not  unworthy  of  its  18th  cen- 
tury predecessors.  (G-  SA.) 

LAFOSSE,  Chasles  de,  (1640-1716),  French  painter, 
was  one  of  the  most  noted  and  least  servile  pupils  of  Lebrun, 
under  whose  direction  he  shared  in  the  chief  of  the  great 
decorative  works  undertaken  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
He  was  born  at  Paris  in  1640,  and  left  France  for  Italy  in 
1662.  He  then  spent  two  years  in  Rome  and  three  in  Venice, 
and  the  influence  of  his  prolonged  studies  of  Veronese  ,is 
evident  in  his  Finding  of  Moses  (Louvre),  and  in  his  Rape 
of  Proserpine  (Louvre),  which  he  presented  to  the  Academy 
as  his  diploma  picture  in  1673:  He  was  at  once  named 
assistant  professor,  and  in  1674  the  full  responsibilities  of 
the  office  devolved  on  him,  but  his  engagements  did  not 
prevent  his  accepting  in  1689  the  invitation  of  Lord 
Montagu  to  decorate  Montagu  House,  He  visited  London 
twice,  remaining  on  the  second  occasion — together  with 
Rousseau  and  Monnoyer — more  than  two  years.  William 
III.  vainly  strove  to  detain  him  in  England  by  the  pro- 
posal that  he  should  decorate  Hampton  Court,  for  Lebrun 
was  dead,  and  Mansart  pressed  Lafosse  to  return  to  Paris 
to  take  in  hand  the  cupola  of  the  Invalides.  The  decora- 
tions of  Montagu  House  are  destroyed,  those  of  Versailles 
are  restored,  and  the  dome  of  th*  Invalides  (engraved,  Picart 
and  Cochin) — for  to  his  vexation  the  rest  of  the  surface 
fell  into  other  hands — is  now  the  only  work  existing  which 
gives  a  full  measure  of  his  talent.  During  his  latter  years 
Lafosse  executed  many  other  important  decorations  in  public 
buildings  and  private  houses,  notably  iu  that  of  Crozat, 
under  whose  roof  he  died  on  13th  December  1716. 

LAGO  MAGGIORE.     See  Macgiore. 

LAGOS,  a  town  iu  the  district  of  Faro,  which  is  coexten- 
sive with  the  province  of  Algarve,  in  Portugal,  is  situated 
oi  the  south  coast  of  the  kingdom,  on  a  bay  which  forms 
its  harbour.  The  town  is  fairly  well  built ;  but  beyond 
one  or  two  churches,  the  batteries  that  defend  the  port, 
and  an  aqueduct  800  yards  long,  it  has  no  special  features 
of  interest.  It  holds  the  formal  rank  of  city,  and  enjoys 
a  respectable  historical  position  from  its  connexion  with 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  whose  caravels  generally  sailed 
from  its  harbour.  The  material  prosperity  of  the  town 
was  injured  by  an  earthquake  that  laid  it  in  ruins  in  1755. 
The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  tuuny  fishery  and  iu 
vine  raising.  The  population  in  1S78  was  7881.  Lagos 
is  held  to  be  situated  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  Roman 
colony  Lacobriga. 

LAGOS,  a  British  settlement  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
united  since  1876  with  the  Gold  Coast  colony,  and  by  the 
terms  of  the  charter  comprising  all  British  possessions 
between  the  second  and  fifth  degrees  of  east  longitude.- 
Tlie  actual  settlement  is  situated  on  a  low  island  within 
the  mouth  of  the  so-called  Lagos  river,  which  is  really  a 
lagoon  of  considerable  extent,  into  which  the  Ogun  and 
several  other  rivers  discharge.  The  seaward  entrance  is 
about  3  miles  wide,  but  it  requires  skilful  pilotage  to  take 
a  vessel  across  the  bar  into  the  smooth  and  deep  water. 
Lagos  was  formerly  the  chief  seat  of  the  slave  trade  in  the 
Bight  of  Benin.  In  1851  it  was  captured  by  the  British, 
and  iu  1861  the  "king"  Docemo  was  practically  constrained 
to  give  up  his  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  accept  a  pension 
of  1-200  bags  of  cowries,  or  about  £1030.  There  is  now  a 
flourishing  settlement.  The  mangrove  swamp  has  been 
cleared  away  from  a  large  part  of  the  island ;  a  well-kept 
road  runs  for  a  mile  along  the  shore  in  front  of  the  European 
quarter  :  wooden  wharves  have  been  built ;  marshy  spots 


have  been  turned  into  gardens,  ana  among  the  houses  are 
a  number  of  bright  stucco-fronted  villas. 

'Immediately  after  the  proclamation  of  the  British  annexation,  a 
steady  current  of  immigration  from  the  mainland  set  in,  an.:  iu 
1871  the  population  of  Lagos  proper  was  13,520  males  ami  14,^98 
females.  Wilhin  the  Lagos  district  are  Badagry  (1148  males,  1343 
females),  Palma  (814),  and  Leke  (165),  making  a  total  for  tho  settle- 
ment of  31,998.  Besides  the  local  tribes  the  population  contains 
Sierra-Leonians,  Krumen,  and  Fanti,  as  well  as  from  4000  to  6000 
Brazilian  emancipados.  The  trade  of  Lagos  consists  mainly  in  the 
exportation  of  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels,  and  the  importation  of 
liquors,  tobacco,  and  cotton  goods.  Most  of  the  business  is  in  the 
hands  of  German  and  French  houses.  The  average  value  of  imports 
for  1875-1879  was  £512,857,  and  of  exports  £620,644.  In  1879 
the  Church  of  England  had  13  churches  in  the  settlement,  the 
Wesleyans  7,  the  Roman  Catholics  (who  are  largely  recruited  by  the 
Brazilian  immigrants)  2,  and  the  Baptists  1.  The  schools  num- 
bered 28,  several  being  subsidized  by  the  Government.  The  8000 
Mohammedans  have  27  mosques  and  about  37  small  Koran  schools. 
During  the  five  years  from  1875  to  1879  the  aggregate  revenue  of 
the  settlement  was  £253,445,  the  aggregate  expenditure  £227,523. 

LAGRANGE,  Joseph  Louis  (1736-1813),  a  mathe- 
matician of  the  highest  rank,  was  born  at  Turin,  January 
25,  1736.  He  was  of  French  extraction,  his  great  grand- 
father, a  cavalry  captain,  having  passed  from  the  service 
of  France  to  that  of  Sardinia,  and  settled  in  Turin  under 
Emmanuel  II.  His  father,  Joseph  Louis  Lagrange,  married 
Maria  Theresa  Gros,  only  daughter  of  a  rich  physician  at 
Cambiano,  and  had  by  her  eleven  children,  of  whom  only 
the  eldest  (the  subject  of- this  notice)  and  the  youngest 
survived  infancy.  From  his  post  as  treasurer  at  war,  as 
well  as  through  his  wife,  he  derived  ample  means,  which 
he,  however,  lost  by  rash  speculations,  a  circumstance 
regarded  by  his  son  as  the  prelude  to  his  own  good 
fortune ;  for  had  he  been  rich,  he  used  to  say,  he  might 
never*have  known  mathematics. 

The  genius  of  Lagrange  did  not  at  once  take  its  true 
bent.  His  earliest  tastes  were  literary  rather  than 
scientific,  and  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  geometry  during 
his  first  year  at  the  college  of  Turin,  without  difficulty, 
but  without  distinction.  The  perusal  of  a  tract  by  Halley 
(Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  960)  roused  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  analytical  method,  of  which  he  was  destined  to 
develop  the  utmost  capabilities.  He  now  entered,  without 
aid  or  guidance  save  those  afforded  by  his  own  unerring 
tact  and  vivid  apprehension,  upon  a  course  of  study  which, 
in  two  years,  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  of  his 
contemporaries.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  communicated 
to  the  celebrated  Euler  his  idea  of  ia  general  method  of 
dealing  with  "  isoperimetrical "  problems,  known  later  as 
the  Calculus  of  Variations.  It  was  eagerly  welcomed  by 
the  Berlin  mathematician,  who  had  the  generosity  to  with- 
hold from  publication  his  own  further  researches  on  the 
subject,  until  his  youthful  correspondent  should  have  had 
time  to  complete  and  opportunity  to  claim  the  invention. 
This  prosperous  opening  gave  the  key-note  to  Lagrange's 
career.  Appointed,  in  1754,  professor  of  geometry  in  the 
royal  school  of  artillery,  he  formed  with  some  of  his 
pupils — for  the  most  part  his  seniors — friendships  based 
on  community  of  scientific  ardour.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Marquis  de  Saluces  and  the  eminent  anatomist  Cigna,  he 
founded  in  175S  a  society  which  rose  later  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Turin  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  first  volume  of 
its  memoirs,  published  in  the  following  year,  contained  a 
paper  by  Lagrange  entitled  Recherches  sur  la  nature  et  la 
propagation  du  son,  in  which  the  power  of  his  analysis  and 
his  address  in  its  application  were  equally  conspicuous. 
Without  assumption,  but  without  hesitation,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  public  as  the  critic  of  Newton,  and  the 
arbiter  between  D'Alembert  and  Euler.  By  considering 
only  the  particles  of  air  found  in  a  right  line,  he  reduced 
the  problem  of  the  propagation  of  sound  to  the  solution  of 
the  same  partial    differential  equations  that   include   tb.p 
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motions  of  vibrating  strings,  and  demonstrated  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  methods  employed  by  both  his  great  contem- 
poraries in  dealing  with  the  latter  subject.  He  further 
treated  in  a  masterly  manner  of  echoes  and  the  mixture  of 
sounds,  and  explained  the  phenomenon  of  grave  harmonics 
as  due  to  the  occurrence  of  beats  so  rapid  as  to  generate  a 
musical  note.  This  was  followed,  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Miscellanea  Taurinensia  (1762)  by  his  "  Essai  d'une 
nouvelle  mithode  pour  determiner  les  maxima  et  les  minima 
des  formules  integrates  indefinies,"  together  with  the 
application  of  this  important  development  of  analysis  to 
the  solution  of  several  dynamical  problems,  as  well  as  to 
the  demonstration  of  the  mechanical  'principle  of  "  least 
action."  The  essential  point  in  his  advance  on  Euler's 
mode  of  investigating  curves  of  maximum  or  minimum 
consisted  in  his  purely  analytical  conception  of  the  subject 
He  not  only  freed  it  from  all  trammels  of  geometrical 
construction,  but  by  the  introduction  of  the  symbol  8  gave 
it  the  efficacy  of  a  new  calculus.  He  is  thus  justly  re- 
garded as  the  inventor  of  the  "  method  of  variations " — 
a  name  supplied  by  Euler  in  1766. 

By  these  performances  Lagrange  found  himself,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  on  the  summit  of  European  fame.  But 
such  a  height  had  not  been  reached  without  cost  Intense 
application  during  early  youth  had  checked  his  growth, 
and  weakened  a  constitution  never  robust.  Accesses  of 
feverish  exaltation  culminated,  in  the  spring  of  1761,  in 
an  attack  of  bilious  hypochondria,  which  permanently 
lowered  the  tone  of  his  nervous  system,  and  rendered  him 
liable,  throughout  his  life,  to  recurrences  of  the  same 
complaint  at  the  same  time  of  year.  Rest  and  exercise, 
however,  temporarily  restored  his  health,  and  he  gave 
proof  of  the  undiminished  vigour  of  his  powers  by  carrying 
off,  in  1764,  the  prize  offered  by  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  the  best  essay  on  the  libration  of  the  moon. 
His  treatise  was  remarkable,  not  only  as  offering  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  coincidence  between  the  lunar 
periods  of  rotation  and  revolution,  but  as  containing  the 
first  employment  of  his  radical  formula  of  mechanics, 
obtained  by  combining  with  the  principle  of  D'Alembert 
that  of  virtual  velocities.  His  success  encouraged  the 
Academy  to  propose,  in  1766,  as  a  theme  for  competition, 
the  hitherto  unattempted  theory  of  the  Jovian  system.  The 
prize  was  again  awarded  to  Lagrange  ;  and  he  subsequently 
earned  the  same  distinction  with  essays  on  the  problem  of 
three  bodies  in  1772,  on  the  secular  equation  of  the  moon 
in  1774,  and  in  1778  on  the  theory  of  cometary  perturba- 
tions. 

He  had  in  the  meantime  gratified  a  long  felt  desire  by 
a  visit  to  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  the  keen  and  stimulating 
delight  of  conversing  with  such  mathematicians  as  Clairaut, 
D'Alembert,  Condorcet,  and  the  Abbe  Marie.  An  attack 
of  illness  frustrated  his  design  of  extending  his  journey  to 
London,  and  he  returned,  though  not  for  long,  to  the 
comparative  isolation  of  the  Piedmontese  capital.  The 
post  of  director  of  the  mathematical  department  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  (of  which  he  had  been  a  member  since 
1759)  becoming  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Euler  to  St 
Petersburg,  both  he  and  D'Alembert  uuited,  by  unpreme- 
ditated concert,  to  recommend  Lagrange  as  his  successor. 
Euler's  eulogium  was  enhanced  by  iiis  desire  to  quit  Berlin, 
D'Alembert's  by  his  dread  of  a  royal  command  to  repair 
thither  ;  and  the  result  was  that  an  invitation,  conveying 
the  wish  of  the  "greatest  king  in  Europe "  to  have  the 
"  greatest  mathematician  "  at  his  court,  was  sent  to  Turin. 
On  November  6,  1766,  Lagrange  was  installed  in  his  new 
position,  with  a  salary  of  6000  francs,  ample  loisure  for 
scientific  research,  and  an  amount  of  royal  favour  sufficient 
to  secure  him  respect  without  exciting  envy.  The  national 
jealousy  of  foreigners,  it  is  true,  was  at  first  a  source  of 


annoyance  to  him;  but  such  prejudices  were  gradually 
disarmed  by  the  mild  inoti'ensiveness  of  his  demeanour, 
and  by  his  strict  adherence  to  a  policy  of  non-intervention 
outside  his  own  immediate  domain.  We  are  told  that  the 
universal  example  of  his  colleagues,  rather  than  any  desire 
for  female  society,  impelled  hiin  to  matrimony ;  au  excess 
of  home-sickness,  however,  probably  directed  his  choice 
towards  a  lady  of  the  Conti  family  (related  to  his  own  by 
a  previous  alliauee),  who,  by  his  request,  joined  him  at 
Berlin.  The  experiment  was  cut  short  by  a  lingering 
illness,  during  which  he  devoted  all  his  time,  and  a  con- 
siderable store  of  medical  knowledge,  to  the  care  of  the 
dying  woman. 

The  long  series  of  memoirs — some  of  them  complete 
treatises  of  great  moment  in  the  history  of  science — 
communicated  by  Lagrange  to  the  Berlin  Academy  between 
the  years  1767  and  17.S7  were  not  the  only  fruits  of 
his  exile  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree.  His  Micanitjne 
Annlytiqiie,  the  production  in  which  his  genius  most  fully 
and  characteristically  displayed  itself,  was  due  to  the  same 
period.  This  great  work  was  the  perfect  realization  of  a 
design  present,  to  the  mind  of  its  author  almost  from  boy- 
hood, and  of  which  he  had  given  a  clear  though  concise 
sketch  in  his  first  published  essay.1  Its  scope  may  be 
briefly  described  as  the  reduction  of  the  theory  of  mechanics 
to  certain  general  formulae,  from  the  simple  development 
of  which  should  be  derived  the  equations  necessary  for  the 
solution  of  each  separate  problem.2  From  the  fundamental 
principle  of  virtual  velocities,  which  thus  acquired  a  new 
significance,  Lagrange  deduced,  with  the  aid  of  the  calculus 
of  variations,  the  whole  system  of  mechanical  truths,  by 
processes  so  elegant,  lucid,  and  harmonious  as  to  constitute, 
in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  words,  "a  kind  of  scientific 
poem."  This  unification  of  method  was  one  of  matter 
also.  By  his  mode  of  regarding  a  liquid  as  a  material 
system  characterized  by  the  unshackled  mobility  of  its 
minutest  parts,  the  separation  between  the  mechanics  of 
matter  in  different  forms  of  aggregation  finally  disappeared, 
and  the  fundamental  equation  of  forces  was  for  the  first 
time  extended  to  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics.3  Thus 
a  universal  science  of  matter  and  motion  was  derived,  by 
an  unbroken  sequence  of  deduction,  from  one  radical 
principle  ;  and  analytical  mechanics  assumed  the  clear  and 
complete  form  of  logical  perfection  which  it  now  wears 

A  publisher  having  with  some  difficulty  been  found,  the 
book  appeared  in  Paris,  under  the  supervision  of  LcgemliT, 
in  1788.  But  before  that  time  Lagrange  himself  was 
on  the  spot.  After  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
his  presence  was  competed  for  by  the  courts  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Naples,  and  a  residence  in  Berlin  having  ceased 
to  possess  any  attraction  for  him,  he  removed  to  Paris 
in  1787.  His  reception  was  most  flattering.  Marie 
Antoinette  warmly  patronized  him.  He  was  lodged  in 
the  Louvre,  received  the  grant  of  an  income  equal  to  that 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  hiui,  and,  with  the  title  of  "veteran 
pensioner"  in  lieu  of  that  of  "  foreign  associate"  (conferred 
in  177-),  the  right  of  voting  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
Academy.  In  the  midst  of  these  distinctions,  a  profound 
melancholy  seized  upon  him.  His  mathematical  enthu- 
siasm, hitherto  the  happiness  of  his  life,  wns  for  the  time 
completely  quenched,  and  during  two  years  the  printed 
volume  of  his  ificanigne,  which  he  had  seen  only  in 
manuscript,  lay  unopened  besido  him.  He  relieved  his 
dejection  with  miscellaneous  studies,  especially  with  that 
of  chemistry,  which,  in  the  new  form  given  to  it  by. 
Lavoisier,   he   found   "  nisce  comme  l'ulgebre."     The  dis 


1  (Burnt,  i.  p.  IB.  '  Mtc.  Au.,  Advertisement  to  1st  ail. 

3  Diiliring,  Krititehe  Ucsch.  iter  Uechanii;  pp.  220,  367;  Logmum 
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astrous  crisis  of  the  Revolution  roused  him  once  more  to 
activity  and  cheerfulness.  Curiosity  impelled  him  to 
remain  and  watch  the  progress  of  such  a  novel  pheno- 
menon ;  but  curiosity  was  changed  into  dismay  as  the 
terrific  character  of  the  phenomenon  unfolded  itself.  He 
now  bitterly  regretted  his  temerity  in  braving  the  danger. 
"  Tu  l'as  voulu  "  he  would  repeat  self-reproachfully.  Even 
from  re- olutionary  tribunals,  however,  the  name  of 
Lagrange  uniformly  commanded  respect.  His  pension 
was  continued  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  he  was 
partially  indemnified  for  the  depreciation  of  the  currency 
br  remunerative  appointments.  Nominated  president  of 
identical  commission  for  the  reform  of  weights  and 
measures,  his  services  were  retained  when  its  "  purification  " 
by  the  Jacobins  removed  his  most  distinguished  colleagues. 
He  acain  sat  on  the  commission  of  1799  for  the  actual 
construction  of  the  metrical  system,  and  by  his  zealous 
advocacy  of  the  decimal  principle  of  subdivision  largely 
contributed  to  its  adoption. 

The  interval  had,  however,  been  marked  by  some  of  the 
most  considerable  events  in  the  placid  life  of  our  mathema- 
tician. On  the  31st  of  May  1792  he  married  Mademoiselle 
Lemonnier,  daughter  of  the  astronomer  of  that  name,  a 
young  and  beautiful  girl,  whose  devotion  ignored  disparity 
of  years,  and  formed  the  one  tie  with  life  which  Lagrange 
found  it  hard  to  break.  He  had  no  children  by  either 
marriage,  and  never  regretted  their  absence.  Although 
specially  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  decree  of 
October  1793,  imposing  banishment  on  foreign  residents, 
he  took  alarm  at  the  fate  of  Bailly  and  Lavoisier,  and  pre- 
pared to  resume  his  former  situatiou  in  Berlin.  His  design 
was  frustrated  by  the  establishment  of  and  his  official 
connexion  with  the  Ecole  Normale,  and  then  the  Ecole 
Folytechnique.  The  former  institution  had  an  ephemeral 
existence,  and  his  lectures  there  were  consequently  few 
and  elementary  ;  but  amongst  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  one  of  the  greatest, 
it  has  been  observed,1  was  the  restoration  of  Lagrange  to 
mathematics.  The  remembrance  of  his  teachings  was  long 
treasured  by  such  of  his  auditors — amongst  whom  were 
Delambre  and  Lacroix — as  were  capable  of  appreciating 
them.  In  expounding  the  principles  of  the  differential 
calculus,  he  started,  as  it  were,  from  the  level  of  his 
pupils,  and  ascended  with  them  by  almost  insensible 
gradations  from  elementary  to  abstruse  conceptions.  He 
seemed,  not  a  professor  amongst  students,  but  a  learner 
amongst  learners ;  pauses  for  thought  alternated  with 
luminous  exposition  ;  invention  accompanied  demonstra- 
tion ;  and  thus  originated  his  Theorie  des  fonctions  analy- 
liques  (Paris,  1797).*  The  leading  idea  of  this  remarkable 
work  was  contained' in  a  paper  published  in  the  Berlin 
Memoirs  for  1772. -  Its  object  was  the  elimination  of  the 
to  some  minds  unsatisfactory  conception  of  the  infinite 
from  the  metaphysics  of  the  higher  mathematics,  and  the 
substitution  for  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  of  an 
analogous  method  depending  wholly  on  the  serial  develop- 
ment of  algebraical  functions.  By  means  of  this  "  calculus 
of  derived  functions  "  Lagrange  hoped  to  give  to  the  solu- 
tion of  all  analytical  problems  the  utmost  "  rigour  of  the 
demonstrations  of  the  ancients";3  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  attempt  was  successful.  The  validity  of  his  funda- 
mental position  was  impaired  by  the  absence  of  a  well- 
constituted  theory  of  series ;  the  notation  employed  was 
inconvenient,  and  was  abandoned  by  its  inventor  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Mecanique ;  while  his  scruples  as  to 
the  admission  into  analytical  investigations  of  the  idea  of 
limits  or  vanishing  ratios  have  long  since  been  laid  aside 
cs  idle.  .  Nowhere,  however,  were  the  keeuness  and  clear- 
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ness  of  his  intellect  more  conspicuous  than  in  this  brilliant 
effort,  which,  if  it  failed  in  its  immediate  object,  was  highly 
effective  in  secondary  results.  His  purely  abstract  mode 
of  regarding  functions,  apart  from  any  mechanical  or 
geometrical  considerations,  led  the  way  to  a  new  and 
sharply  characterized  development  of  the  higher  analysis 
in  the  hands  of  Cauchy,  Jacobi,  and  others.4  The  Theorie 
des  Fonctions  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first 
explains  the  general  doctrine  of  functions,  the  second  deals 
with  its  application  to  geometry,  aud  the  third  with  its 
bearings  on  mechanics. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Institute,  Lagrange  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  section  of  geometry  ;  he  was  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes ;  and 
his  name  appeared  in  1791  on  the  list  of  foreign  members 
of  the  Royal  Society.  On  the  annexation  of  Piedmont  to 
France  in  1796.  a  touching  compliment  was  paid  to  him  in 
the  person  of  his  aged  father.  By  direction  of  Talleyrand, 
then  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  the  French  commissary 
repaired  in  state  to  the  old  man's  residence  in  Turin,  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  merits  of  his  son,  whom  they 
declared  "  to  have  done  honour  to  mankind  by  his  genius, 
and  whom  Piedmont  was  proud  to  have  produced,  and 
France  to  possess."  Bonaparte,  who  styled  him  "  la  haute 
pyramids  des  sciences  matlnSmatiques,''  loaded  him  with 
personal  favours  and  official  distinctions.  He  became  a 
senator,  a  count  of  the  empire,  a  grand  officer  of  the  legion 
of  honour,  and  just  before  his  death  received  the  grand 
cross  of  the  order  of  reunion. 

The  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  his  Mecanique,  to 
which  he  devoted  himself  with  extraordinary  zeal,  exhausted 
his  already  failing  powers.  Frequent  fainting  fits  gave 
presage  of  a  speedy  end,  and  on  the  8th  of  April  1813  he 
had  a  final  interview  with  his  friends  Lacepede,  Monge, 
and  Chaptal.  He  spoke  with  the  utmost  calm  of  his 
approaching  death  ;  "c'esj  une  derniere  fonction,"  he  said, 
"qui  n'est  ni  p^nible  ni  desagreable."  He,  however, 
looked  forward  to  a  future  meeting,  when  he  promised  to 
complete  the  autobiographical  details  which  weakness 
obliged  him  to  interrupt.  They  remained  untold,  £or  he 
died  two  days  later,  April  10,  at  the  age  of  seventy -seven, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon,  the  funeral  oration  being 
pronounced  by  Laplace  and  Lacepede. 

Lagrange  would  never  allow  his  portrait  to  be  painted, 
holding  that  a  man's  works,  not  his  features,  deserve 
remembrance.  From  a  sketch,  however,  obtained  by 
stealth  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute,  coupled  with  the 
descriptions  of  those  who  knew  him,  we  can,  in  some  sort, 
construct  an  image  of  bis  mild  and  venerable  aspect.  He 
was  of  the  middle  height,  with  a  slight,  well-proportioned 
figure.  His  head  was  finely  formed,  though  not  massive  ; 
his  features  strongly  marked,  with  a  stamp  of  grave  and 
noble  beauty;  eyes  ashy  blue,  habitually  cast  down  in 
meditation,  but  when  raised,  clear  and  penetrating;  com- 
plexion pale  and  faded.  The  whole  physiognomy  was 
more  expressive  of  benignity  than  of  strength,  and  his 
social  attitude  was  one  of  deprecation  rather  than  of  self- 
assertion.  He  was  timid  and  affable  in  conversation,  slow 
to  give  his  opinion,  though  frequently  betraying,  by  his 
remarks  even  on  subjects  alien  to  his  habitual  studies, 
unexpected  stores  of  information  and  depths  of  thought. 
The  phrase  "  Je  ne  sais  pas  "  became  habitual  with  him, 
serving  to  express  his  sense  of  failure  in  the  search  for 
words  to  fit  accurately  with  ideas  always  precise.  Of 
music  he  used  to  say  "  Je  l'aime,  parce  qu'elle  m'  isole  "  ; 
and  his  most  abstruse  reasonings  were  frequently  pursued 
under  its  soothing  influence.  The  sight  of  suffering  was 
intolerable  to  him  ;  he  abhorred  controversy,  tolerated—1 


1  Suter,  Gcschichtc  der  matk.  Wiss.,  ii    pp.  222-23. 
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perhaps  unduly — what  he  could  not  approve,  and  was 
emphatically,  in  his  own  phrase,  "  philosophe  sans  crier." 

The  delicacy  of  his  health  demanded  precautions  ex- 
aggerated, under  the  influence  of  nervous  anxiety,  into 
minute  watchfulness.  He  observed  a  scrupulous  regimen, 
living  mainly  on  fruit  and  vegetables,  aud  his  temperance 
doubtless  helped  to  keep  his  faculties  unimpaired  to  tho 
last.  By  self-imposed  rules  of  study,  he  regulated  his  vast 
capability  of  work  as  strictly  as  if  it  had  been  a  machine 
entrusted  to  his  care.  It  was  one  of  his  maxims  that  the 
mind  gains  full  command  over  its  powers  only  by  exercise 
and  discipline.  He  had  learned  from  Frederick  the  Great 
always  to  do  the  same  things  at  the  same  hours,  assigning 
the  must  difficult  to  the  morning.  Each  day  he  set  himself 
a  task  for  the  next,  and  from  the  first  aimed  at  mastering 
certain  points  of  his  subject,  with  a  view  to  inventing 
improvements.  He  always  read  with  a  pen  in  his  hand, 
developing  the  methods  of  his  author  as  he  proceeded ;  and 
his  own  works  were  so  profoundly  meditated  that  they 
were  usually  written  without  erasures. 

Amongst  the  brilliant  group  of  mathematicians  whose  magnani- 
mous rivalry  contributed  to  accomplish  the  task  of  generalization 
and  deduction  reserved  for  the  18th  century  Lagrange  occupies  an 
eminent  place.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish  and 
apportion  the  respective  merits  of  the  competitors.  This  is 
especially  the  case  between  Lagrange  and  Euler  on  the  one  side,  and 
between  Lagrange  and  Laplace  on  the  other.  The  calculus  of  varia- 
tions lay  undeveloped  in  "Euler's  mode  of  treating  isoperimetrical 
problems.  The  fruitful  method,  again,  of  the  variation  of  elements 
was  introduced  by  Euler,  but  adopted  and  perfected  by  Lagrange, 
who  lirst  recognized  its  supreme  importance  to  the  analytical 
investigation  of  the  planetary  movements.  Finally,  of  the  grand 
series  of  researches  by  which  the  stability  of  the  solar  system  was 
ascertained  the  glory  must  be  almost  equally  divided  between 
Lagrange  and  Laplace.  In  analytical  invention,  and  mastery  over 
the  calculus,  the  Turin  mathematician  was  admittedly  unrivalled. 
Laplace  owned  that  he  had  despaired  of  effecting  the  integration  of 
the  differential  equations  relative  to  secular  inequalities  until 
Lagrange  showed  him  the  way.  On  the  other  hand,  Laplace 
unquestionably  surpassed  his  rival  in  practical  sagacity,  and  the 
intuition  of  physical  truth.  Lagrange  saw  in  the  problems  of  nature 
so  many  occasions  for  analytical  triumphs ;  Laplace  regarded 
analytical  triumphs  as  the  means  of  solving  the  problems  of  nature. 
One  mind  seemed,  as  it  were,  the  complement  of  the  other ;  and 
both  united  in  honourable  rivalry  formed  an  instrument  of 
unexampled  perfection  for  the  investigation  of  the  celestial 
machinery.  What  may  be  called  Lagrange's  first  period  of  research 
into  planetary  perturbations  extended  from  1774  to  1784  (see 
Astronomy,  vol,  ii.  p.  761).  The  remarkable  group  of  treatises 
communicated,  1781-84,  to  the  Berlin -Academy  was  designed,  but 
did  not  prove,  to  be  his  final  contribution  to  the  theory  of  the  planets. 
After  an  interval  of  twenty-four  years  the  subject,  having  been 
reopened  by  Poisson  in  a  paper  read  June  20,  1808,  was  once  more 
attacked  by  Lagrange  with  all  his  pristine  vigour  and  fertility  of 
invention.  Resuming  the  inquiry  into  the  invariability  of  mean 
motions,  Poisson  carried  the  approximation,  with  Lagrange's 
form  nice,  as  far  as  the  squares  of  the  disturbing  forces,  hitherto 
neglected,  with  the  same  result  as  to  the  stability  of  the  system. 
He  had  not,  however,  attempted  to  include  in  his  calculations  the 
orbital  variations  of  the  disturbing  bodies  ;  but  Lagrange,  by  the 
happy  artifice  of  transferring  the  origin  of  coordinates  from  the 
centre  of  the  suorfo  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sun  and  planets, 
obtained  a  simplification  of  the  formula?,  by  which  the  same 
analysis  was  rendered  equally  applicable  to  each  of  the  planets 
severally.  It  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  numerous  coin- 
cidences ^of^discovery  that  Laplace,  on  being  made  acquainted  by 
Lagranga  with  his  new  method,  produced  analogous  expressions,  to 
which  his  independent  researches  had  led  him.  The  final  achieve- 
ment of  Lagrango  in  this  direction  was  the  extension  of  the  method 
of  the  variation  of  arbitrary  constants,  successfully  used  by  him  in 
the  investigation  of  periodical  as  well  as  of  secular  inequalities,  to 
any  system  whatever  of  mutually  interacting  bodies.1  "Not 
without  astonishment,"  even  to  himself,  regard  being  had  to  the 
great  generality  of  the  differential  equations,  he  reached  a  result  so 
wide  ns  to  include,  as  a  particular  case,  the  solution  of  the  plartetary 
problem  recently  obtained  by  him.  He  proposed  to  apply  the  same 
principles  to  the  calculation  of  the  disturbances  produced  in  the 
rotation  of  tho  planets  by  external  action  on  their  equatorial  pro- 
tuberances, but  was  anticipated  by  Poisson,  who  gave  formula  for 
the  variatiun  of  the  elements  of  rotation  strictly  corresponding  with 
those  found  by  Lagrange  for  the  variation  of  the  elements  of  revolu* 

1  Ujuciii,  vi.  p    771 


tion.  Tiie  revision  of  the  Micaniquc  Anabjtiqxu  was  undertaken 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  embodying  in  it  these  new  methods  and 
final  results,  but  was  interrupted,  when  two-thirds  completed,  by 
the  death  of  its  author. 

In  the  advancement  of  almost  every  branch  of  pure  mathematics 
Lagrange  took  a  conspicuous  part.  The  calculus  of  variations  is 
indissolubly  associated  with  his  name.  In  the  theory  of  numbers 
he  furnished  solutions  of  many  of  Fermat's  theorems,  and  added 
some  of  his  own.  In  algebra  he  discovered  the  method  of  approxi- 
mating to  the  real  roots  of  an  equation  by  means  of  continued  frac- 
tions, and  imagined  a  general  process  of  solving  algebraical  equations 
of  every  degree.  The  method  indeed  fails  for  equations  of  an  order 
above  the  fourth,  because  it  then  involves  the  solution  of  an  equa- 
tion of  higher  dimensions  than  the  proposed.  It  possesses,  however, 
the  great  and  characteristic  merit  of  generalizing  the  solutions  of 
his  predecessors,  exhibiting  them  all  as  modifications  of  one  prin- 
ciple. To  Lagrange,  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other,  the  theory  of 
differential  equations  is  indebted  for  its  position  as  a  science,  rather 
than  a  collection  of  ingenious  artifices  for  the  solution  of  particular 
problems.  To  the  calculus  of  finite  differences  he  contributed  the 
beautiful  formula  of  interpolation  which  bears  his  name;  although 
substantially  the  same  result  seemed  to  have  been  previously 
obtained  by  Euler.  But  it  was  in  the  application  to  mechanical 
questions  of  the  instrument  which  he  thus  helped  to  form  that  his 
singular  merit  lay.  It  was  his  just  boast'  to  have  transformed 
mechanics  (defined  by  him  as  a  "geometry  of  four  dimensions") 
into  a  branch  of  analysis,  and  to  have  exhibited  the  so-called 
mechanical  "  principles "  as  simple  results  of  the  calculus.  The 
method  of  "generalized  coordinates,"  as  it  is  now  called,2  by  which 
he  attained  this  result,  is  the  most  brilliant  achievement  of  the 
analytical  method.  Instead  of  following  the  motion  of  each  indi- 
vidual part  of  a  material  system,  he  showed  that,  if  we  determine 
its  configuration  by  a  sufficient  number  of  variables,  whose  number 
is  that  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  to  move  (there  being  as  many 
equations  as  the  system  has  degrees  of  freedom),  the  kinetic  and 
poteutial  energies  of  the  system  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  these, 
and  the  differential  equations  of  motion  thence  deduced  by  simple 
differentiation.  Besides  this  most  important-  contribution  to  the 
general  fabric  of  dynamical  science,  we  owe  to  Lagrange  several 
minor  theorems  of  meat  elegance — among  which  may  be  mentioned 
his  theorem  that  the  kinetic  energy  imparted  by  given  impulses 
to  a  material  system  under  given  constraints  is  a  maximum.  To 
this  entire  branch  of  knowledge,  in  short,  he  successfully  imparted 
that  character  of  generality  and  completeness  towards  which  his 
labours  invariably  tended. 

His  share  iu  the  gigantic  task  of  verifying  the  Newtonian  theory 
would  alone  suffice  to  immortalize  his  name.  His  co-operation  was 
indeed  more  indispensable  than  at  first  sight  apptars.  Much  as 
was  done  by  him,  what  was  done  through  him  was  still  more  import- 
ant. Some  of  his  brilliant  rival's  most  conspicuous  discoveries  were 
implicitly  contained  in  his  writings,  and  wanted  but  one  step  for 
completion.  But  that  one  step,  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete, 
was  precisely  that  which  the  character  of  Lagrange's  mind  indis- 
posed him  to  make.  As  notable  instances  may  be  mentioned 
Laplace's  discoveries  relating  to  the  velocity  of  sound  and  the 
secular  acceleration  of  the  moon,  both  of  which  were  led  close  up  to 
by  Lagrange's  analytical  demonstrations.  In  the  Berlin  Memoirs 
for  1778  and  1783  Lagrange  gave  the  first  direct  and  theoreti- 
cally perfect  method  of  determining  cometary  orbits.  It  has  not 
indeed  proved  practically  available ;  but  his  system  of  calcu- 
lating cometary  perturbations  by  means  of  "  mechanical  quadra- 
tures" has  formed  the  starting-point  of  511  subsequent  researches 
on  the  subject.  His  determination3  of  maximum  ami  minimum 
values  for  the  slowly  varying  planetary  ccceutricities  was  the 
earliest  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem.  Without  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  masses  of  the  planets  than  was  then 
possessed  a  satisfactory  solution  was  indeed  impossible  ;  but  the 
upper  limits  assigned  by  him  agreed  closely  with  those  obtained 
later  by  Leverrier.4  As  a  mathematical  writer  Lagrange  has  per- 
haps never  been  surpassed.  His  treatises  are  not  only  storehouses 
of  ingenious  methods,  but  models  of  symmetrical  form.  The  clear- 
ness, elegance,  and  originality  of  his  mode  of  presentation  give 
lucidity  to  what  is  obscure,  novelty  to  what  is  familiar,  and  sim- 
plicity to  what  is  abstruse.  His  genius  was  one  of  generalization 
and  abstraction  ;  and  the  aspirations  of  the  time  towards  unity  and 
perfection  received,  by  his  serene  labours,  an  embodiment  denied 
to  them  in  the  troubled  world  of  politics. 

LngrnnRe's  numerous  scattered  memoirs  have  been  collected  and  published  in 
mtn  handsome  4to  volumes,  under  the  title  (Hi/we*  de  Lagrangt,  publiees  sous 
In  loina  de  if.  J.  A.  Serrct,  Paris,  1867-77.  The  first.  Second,  ami  third  sections 
of  this  Important  publication  comprise  respectively  tho  papers  communicated 
by  Mm  to  tho  Academies  of  Sciences  of  Turin,  Berlin,  mid  Pans;  the  fourth 
Includes  his  miscellaneous  contributions  to  other  scientific  collections,  topeiher 
wlih  his  additions  to'  Euler'l  Algebra,  and  his  Leeon*  Elimtntaires  at  the  Ecolo 
Normnlc  In  1795.     Delambre's  notice  of  his  life,  extracted  from  the  Mem.  dt 


*  We  use  the  mortorr  terms  by  which  the  functions  introduced  by  Lagrange 
,ie  now  dan  J  iEuvrts,  v.  p.  'i\ 1  *■} 

*  Grant,  flittory  cr  PMyttttd  Aitrwomp,  p.  117. 
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rlnstUul   1812    Is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.     Besides  the  separate  works 

already  named  are  Resolution  da  Equation!  Xumeriaues,  1798  (2d  ed.  1808,  3d 

ed    1826)   and  iefons  stir  le  Calcul  des  Poncttons,  1S05  (2d  ed.  1800),  designed  as 

a  commentary  and  supplement  to  the  first  part  .if  the  Thiorie  des  Ponctwns.     The 

first  volume  of    the  enlarged    edition  of  the  Mecajiioue  appealed    in    1811.  the 

second    of    which  the  revision    wbs  completed  by    MM.  irony    and    Binet,    in 

A  third  edition,  in  2  vols.  4lo,  was  issued  In  1653-S5,  and  a  Becond  of  the 

Tniortt  des  Ponctwns  in  1S13.     See  also  Virey  and  Potel,  Precis  Histoi-ique,  1813; 

n  ou's  Annals  o/  Philosophy.  1813-20,  vols.  ii.  and  iv.;  Suter,  CesclucMe  dtr 

Huh     Kiss..   1873;     Oiilirlng,   Krilische  Oeseh.  dtr  allgemeinen  Irincipien  der 

Mcchamk   1877    (2d   ed);  Gautier,   Eisai  Uistonque  stir  le  Probleme  d, s   (rois 

f:  1817;   Grant,  History  o/ Physical  Astronomy,  4c.  (A.  M.  C.) 

LAGRENEE,  Louis  Jean  Francois  (1724-1805), 
French  painter,  was  a  pupil  of  Carle  Vanloo.  Born  at 
Paris  30th  December  1724,  in  1755  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy,  presenting  as  his  diploma  picture  the 
Rape  of  Deianira  (Louvre).  He  visited  St  Petersburg  at 
the  call  of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  and  on  his  return  was 
named  in  1781  director  of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome; 
he  there  painted  the  Indian  Widow,  one  of  his  best-known 
works.  His  pictures,  which  have  nearly  all  been  engraved, 
are  frequently  to  be  met  with  out  of  France.  In  1804 
Napoleon  conferred  on  him  the  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honour,  and  on  19th  June  1805  he  died  in  the  Louvre,  of 
which  he  was  honorary  keeper. 

LAHIRE,  Laurent  de  (1606-1656),  French  painter, 
was  born  at  Paris  on  27th  February  1606.  He  became 
a  pupil  of  Lallemand,  studied  the  works  of  Primaticcio  at 
Fontainebleau,  but  never  visited  Italy,  and  belongs  wholly 
to  that  transition  period  which  preceded  the  school  of 
Simon  V'ouet.  His  picture  of  Nicolas  V.  opening  the  crypt 
in  which  he  discovers  the  corpse  of  St  Francis  of  Assisi 
standing  (Louvre)  was  executed  in  1630  for  the  Capuchins 
of  the  Marais  ;  it  shows  a  gravity  and  sobriety  of  character 
which  marked  L.ihire's  best  work,  and  seems  not  to  have 
been  without  influence  on  Le  Sueur.  The  Louvre  contains 
eight  other  works,  and  paintings  by  Lahire  may  also  be 
found  in  the  museums  of  .Strasburg,  Rouen  and  Mans. 
His  drawings,  of  which  the  British  Museum  possesses  a 
fine  example,  Presentation  of  the  .Virgin  in  the  Temple,  are 
treated  as  seriously  as  his  paintings,  and  sometimes  show 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  effect.  The  example  of  the 
Capuchins,  for  whom  he  executed  several  other  works  in 
Paris,  Rouen,  and  Fecamp,  was  followed  by  the  goldsmiths' 
company,  for  whom  he  produced  in  1635  St  Peter  healing 
the  Sick  (Louvre)  and  the  Conversion  of  St  Paul  in  1637. 
In  1646  he  shared  with  eleven  other  artists  the  honour 
■if  founding  the  French  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture.  Richelieu  called  Lahire  to  the  Palais  Royal; 
Chancellor  Seguier,  Tajlemant  de  Ream,  and  many  others 
entrusted  him  with  important  works  of  decoration  ;  for 
the  Gobelins  he  designed  a  series  of  large  compositions. 
Lahire  painted  also  a  great  number  of  portraits,  and  in 
1654  united  in  one  work  for  the  town-hall  of  Paris  those 
of  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the  municipality.  Two 
y  irs  later,  28th  December  1656,  he  died.  His  works 
have  beenfrequently  engraved  by  his  own  pupil  Chauveau, 
and  by  Lasne.  Boulanger,  De  la  Court,  Rousselet,  and 
I  tithorne. 

LAHORE,  or  Lwior,  capital  of  the  Punjab,  India, 
gives  its  name  to  a  civil  division  of  the  British  territory 
i 'i  that  province,  and  to  the  headquarters  district  of  the 
division. 

Lahore  Division.— This  division,  the  most  central  of 
the  ten  into  which  British  Panjab  is  divided,  is  fourth  in 
order  of  size,  8961  square  miles,  and  fifth  in  respect  of 
population,  1,889,495  (by  the  census  of  1868),  averaging 
211  to  the  square  mile.  The  Lahore  division  has  three 
districts-  Lahore,  Firozpur,  Gujranwala.  The  whole  area 
is  alluvial  plain,  for  the  most  part  devoid  of  trees,  except 
such  as  have  been  planted  since  British  occupation.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  rivers  Ravi  and  Sutle.j,  and  the  Ban 
Doab  canal  drawn  from  the  Ravi  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  ; 
also  by  the  old  bed  of  the  Bias  twit  deserted  about  the 


middle  of  last  century.  The  Chenab  river  is  the  boundary 
on  the  north-west,  between  the  Lahore  and  the  Rawal 
Pindt  divisions.  Of  the  towns  in  the  division  there  are 
five  which  have  over  10,000  inhabitants,  namely,  Lahore, 
Kasiir,  Gujranwala,  Wazirabad,  Firozpur.  The  common 
language  of  the  rural  population  and  of  artisans  is  Punjabi 
Urdu  (Hindustani)  is  the  language  of  the  better  educated 
classes,  and  is  everywhere  becoming  more  generally  under 
stood  and  used.  In  Government  schools  Punjabi  is  not 
taught. 

So  far  from  the  seaboard,  the  range  between  extremes 
of  winter  and  summer  temperature  is  great.  The  mean 
temperature  in  the  shade  in  June  is  about  92°,  in  January 
about  50°.  In  midsummer  the  thermometer  sometimes 
rises  to  115°  in  the  shade,  and  remains  (on  rare  occasions) 
as  high  as  105°  throughout  the  night.  In  winter  the 
morning  temperature  has  sometimes  been  as  low  as  20°. 
The  rainfall  is  uncertain  as  well  as  scanty:  the  annual 
average  is  about  15  inches;  it  is  sometimes  as  low  as  8°; 
a  total  of  25°  is  exceptionally  high.  The  harvests  are 
greatly  dependent  on  irrigation.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
westerly  (N.W.  and  S.W.)  in  the  hot  weather,  and  easterly 
(E.  and  N.E.)  in  the  cold  season.  The  Lahore  division 
became  British  territory  in  March  1849,  on  the  annexation 
ot  the  part  of  the  Punjab  west  of  the  Bias  river,  at  the 
close  of  the  second  Sikh  war. 

Lahore  District  has  an  area  of  3648  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  789,666  (438,335  males  and  351,331 
females  ;— Sikhs,  119,268;  Hindus,  116,287;  Mohamme- 
dans, 470,216;  others,  83,895).  Of  this  number  about  3000 
are  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  residing  chiefly  at  Lahore  and 
its  cantonment  of  Mian  Mir.  The  district  contains  1455 
villages,  with  an  agricultural  population  of  354,012.  The 
gross  revenue  is  XI  10,51 8 — £74,353  being  derived  from 
the  land.  Of  the  area  1,165,410  acres  are  under  cultiva- 
tion, 811,520  uncultivated,  and  357,760  uucultivable.  Of 
the  uncultivated  area  nearly  237,000  acres  are  unappro- 
priated cultivable  waste  land,  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Irrigation  is  supplied  to  upwards  of  180,000  acres 
by  the  Bari  Doab  canal  and  three  inundation  canals  from 
the  Sutlej  (filled  for  a  certain  time  each  year  by  the  rise 
of  the  river),  which  are  Government  works,  and  about 
267,000  acres  are  watered  by  private  wells. 

The  chief  crops  are— wheat,  ahout  436,000  acres  ;  gram  (chick- 
pea, for  cattle),  230,000  ;  bailey,  f>8,000  ;  maize,  25,000  ;  rice, 
18,000;  various  food  grains,  85,000  ;  sugar  cane,  2500;  vegetables, 
7000;  capsicum,  1500;  tobacco,  5000;  poppy,  1000;  cotton, 
40,000  ;  oil  seeds,  15,000.  Indigo,  now  only  grown  on  a  small  scale 
in  this  part  of  India,  was  formerly  one  of  the  important  products  of 
the  country  round  Lahore,  which  had  the  reputation  of  great  fer-1 
tility.  The  traders  on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the 
17th  century  paid  much  attention  to  the  indigo  of  Lahore.  The 
court  minutes  of  the  Company,  July  19,  1614,  notice  the  proposal  of 
Captain  Newport  at  Surat  for  "  a  voyage  to  the  river  Syndus, 
whence  the  Lahore  indigo  comes."  Captain  Downton,  writing  to 
the  Company  in  November  of  the  same  year  regarding  the  opposi- 
tion which  the  English  merchants  met  with  at  Surat,  expresses  a 
wish  that  they  had  some  hope  of  being  able  "to  transport  their 
goods  by  that  fair  river  of  Sinde  to  and  front  that  goodly  country 
round  Lahore."  And  another  trader  speaks  in  1615  of  the  great 
store  of  indigo  to  be  had  both  at  Ahmadabad  and  at  Lahore.  No 
doubt  what  was  reckoned  Lahore  indigo  may  have  been  in  great 
p:irt  indigo  from  elsewhere,  passing  through  Lahore  as  the  trade 
centre  of  that  part  of  India,— just  as,  at  the  present  day,  the  rock 
salt  of  the  Punjab  is  in  other  provinces  commonly  called  Lahtyri, 
though  it  comes  from  the  salt  hills  west  of  the  Jheluni.  The 
importance  of  Lahore  as  a  centre  of  trade  at  the  time  above  referred 
to,  is  shown  also  in  some  of  Sir  T.  Roe's  letters.  Lahore  now 
receives  indigo  from  Bengal.  The  rent  per  acre  of  good  wheat  land 
in  the  Lahore  district  is  about  5  rupees.  The  selling  price  of  wheat 
in  ordinary  years  is  about  26  seers  (52  lb)  for  a  rupee.  Tho  water- 
level  in  th*  neighbourhood  of  Lahore  is  at  a  depth  of  30  to  36 
feet  from  the  surtace  of  the  ground.  In  the  tract  between  the  Ravi 
and  the  Chenab  it  is  from  15  to  :so  feet.  In  the  south  and  south- 
west parts  of  the  district,  between  the  R;ivi  and  the  Sutlej,  the 
depth   is  from  40  to  70  feet,  except  in  some  Rttips  of  low  land. 
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After  the  opening  of  the  Bari  Doab  canal,  the  wster-lcvel  in  wells 
of  village  knds  on  both  sides  of  the  canal  was  permanently  raised, 
in  some  cases  as  much  as  12  feet.  The  Lahore  district  has  107 
miles  of  metalled  roads  and  6SS  miles  unuietalled,  97  miles  of 
railway,  and  104  miles  of  navigable  rivers. 

Lahore  City  lies  in  31°  34'  N.  hit.  and  74°  31'  E.  long., 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  liver  Bavi,  about  900  feet  above 
the  sealeveL  It  is  a  walled  town,  about  1  \  miles  in  length 
from  west  to  east,  and  about  J  mile  in  breadth  from  north 
to  Bouth.  The  intramural  population  is  98,924;  with 
the  suburbs  Anarkali,  Muzang,  and  Ichra,  the  number  is 
128,441.  The  city  walls,  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Akbar, 
towards  the  end  of  the  lGth  century,  were  of  great  height, 
in  some  part?  upwards  of  36  feet,  and  higher  at  the  gate- 
ways and  parts  adjoining.  Ranjit  Singh  added  a  deep 
ditch,  with  a  broad  faussebraie  (rauui)  between  the  ditch 
and  the  walls,  and  large  outworks,  shielding  with  a  massive 
defence  each  of  the  city  gates.  The  fort  or  citadel,  in 
which  was  the  palace,  is  ou  high  ground  on  the  north  face 
of  the  city,  and  has  three  gates,  one  direct  to  the  open 
plain  on  the  north,  and  one  on  each  side,  east  and  west, 
into  the  city.  Only  the  north  gate  of  the  fort  is  now 
open.     The  city  sate  next  the  fort  on  the  west,  called  the 


Plan  of  Lahore. 
Rnshndi  or  bright  gate,  leads  into  the  small  enclosure, 
called  the  Huzuri  Bagh  or  Court  Garden,  from  which  on 
the  one  side  rises  the  great  flight  of  steps  to  the  terrace  of 
the  imperial  mosque,  and  on  the  other  the  ascent  through 
a  fine  gateway  (now  closed)  to  the  palace  in  the  fort.  The 
fort  and  palace,  with  the  conspicuous  Saman  Burj  (pro- 
perly musamman,  octagonal  tower ;  it  is  a  half  octagon), 
present  a  striking  appearance  viewed  from  tlte  open  plain 
on  the  north. 

The  site  of  the  present  city  has  been  occupied  from  early 
times,  and  much  of  it  stands  high  above  the  level  of  the 
country  outside,  raised  on  the  remains  of  many  successive 
Beries  of  former  habitations.  Some  of  the  old  buildings, 
which  have  been  preserved  when  changes  were  going  on 
around,  stand  now  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  about 
them.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  mosque  now  called  Mu-jid 
Nhoin  (or  sunken),  built  1500,  the  mosque  of  Mullah 
Kahmat,  7  feet  below,  and  the  S/tivdla  (Hindu  temple),  a 
very  old  building  near  the  revenue  office,  about  12  feet 
below  the  surrounding  ground.  The  houses  are  of  brick, 
irregular  in  construction,  three  and  more  stories  in  height, 
many  of  them  with  projecting  balconies  and  lattice  win- 
dows ornamented  with  varieties  of  carved  woodwork.     The 


streets,  narrow  and  winding,  were,  under  the  Sikh  Govern- 
ment, aud  at  the  time  of  the  first  British  occupation  of 
the  city  in  1846,  extremely  unregulated  and  dirty.  The 
water  supply,  from  numerous  wells  throughout  the  city, 
was  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  impure.  A  cleansing 
aud  draining  of  the  streets  had  to  be  taken  in  hand  at 
once,  when  the  city  was  held  by  British  troops.  The 
governor-general  of  India,  Lord  Hardiuge,  having,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Sikh  army  at  Sabraon,  advanced  to  Lahore 
and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Sikh  Government,  a 
British  force  was  left,  to  hold  Lahore  for  that  year  (1846), 
the  fort  being  reserved  for  the  maharaja.  But  the  occu- 
pation of  Lahore  was  prolonged.  A  British  resident  was 
appointed,  and  barracks  were'  built  for  the  troops  in  the 
Anarkali  suburb.  After  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  in 
1849  the  government  of  the  country  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  administration.  The  fort  was  held  by 
the  British  troops,  the  rest  of  the  force  assigned  t®  Lahore 
being  quartered  outside  the  city  in  the  cantonment  of 
Anarkali.  Subsequently  a  site  for  a  permanent  cantonment 
was  selected  at  Mian  Mir,  about  five  miles  south-east  of 
the  city;  and  all  the  troops,  British  and  native,  are  now 
quartered  there,  except  the  small  garrison  of  the  fort. 

In  1852  the  lofty  walls,  which  greatly  impeded  the  free 
airing  of  the  interior  of  the  city,  were  reduced  to  a  height 
of  from  14  to  20  feet,  and  the  whole  of  the  massive  out- 
works were  removed.  In  1863  the  ditch  was  filled  in  and 
the  faussebraie  levelled  ;  and  on  this  broad  strip  of  new 
i  land  immediately  outside  the  city  walls  public  gardens  were 
laid  out,  aud  supplied  with  a  watercourse  from  the  Bari 
Doab  canal.  This  work  of  improvement  was  carried  out 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  native  geutleineu  of 
the  Lahore  municipal  committee. 

The  municipality  now  includes  within  its  limits  the  greater  part 
of  the  civil  station  of  Lahore,  which  covers,  in  addition  to  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  old  Anarkali  cantonment,  a  large  area 
south  and  south-cast  of  the  city,  All  new  public  buildings  have 
been  erected  in  this  civil  station  outside  the  walls.  The  principal 
of  these  are  tho  deputy  commissioner's  court-house,  the  Government 
college,  the  Mayo  hospital,  the  senate  hall  of  the  Punjab  Uni- 
vei>ity  College  (the  gilt  of  the  nauab  of  Bahawalpiir).  The  Lahore 
Industrial  ami  Antiquarian  Museum  is  in  the  building  erected  lor 
the  "  Punjab  Exhibition"  of  1864.  A  building  for  the  school  of 
art  in  connexion  with  the  museum  is  in  progress.  The  medical 
schoul,  at  first  held  in  a  disused  barrack  of  the  Anarkali  canton- 
ment, and  then  in  hired  houses,  is  now  about  to  be  provided  with  a 
suitable  building  at  the  Miyo  hospital.  Tho  block  of  buildings 
erected  for  the  British  residency  and  offices,  and  used  for  this  pur- 
pose up  to  the  time  of  annexation,  is  now  occupied  by  the  chief 
court, the  Government  secretariat  offices,  civil  and  military,  and  the 
offices  of  the  financial  commissiouer  of  the  Punjab,  and  of  the 
commissioner  of  the  Lahore  division.  A  new  building  for  the  chief 
court  is  about  to  be  erected.  A  large  building  for  the  Government 
telegraph  department  has  lately  been  finished.  The  post-office 
occupies  one  of  the  barracks  of  the  old  cantonment,  and  others  of 
them  continue  to  be  occupied  by  the  offices  of  various  Govern- 
ment departments — public  works,  public  instruction,  prisons,  &e. 
The  central  jail  stands  on  the  site  of  the  British  camp  of  1846; 
and  in  the  large  public  grounds  which  contain  the  botanical  and 
zoological  gardens  stand  the  John  Lawrence  Hall  and  the  Mont- 
gomery Hall,  erected  in  honour  of  the  first  two  lieutenant-governors 
of  the  Punjab.  Of  native  buildings  applied  to  new  purposes  there 
are,  in  the  palace  (1630-1640)  the  Diwan-i-am  (or  hall  of  audience), 
serving  as  a  barrack  for  the  fort  garrison  r  the  two  buildings  called 
"'h  (or  sleeping  apartments),  used  as  the  Protestant  and 
Koman  Catholic  places  of  worship  for  the  troops  in  the  fort  ;  the 
vaults  of  the  Kala  Burj  and  Lai  Burj  (black  aud  red  towers)  used 
as  commissariat  store-rooms  ;  the  3fiti  Masjid  (pearl  mosqne),  which 
Uanjit  Singh  made  his  treasury,  still  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
I  The  armoury,  in  an  adjoining  building,  contains  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  arms  and  armour  of  the  Mughal  and  Sikh  times. 

In  the  cily,  tho  mansion  of  Raja  Dhyan  Singh,  Ranjit's  prime 
minister  (which  was  the  British  artillery  mess  house  in  1846),  con- 
tains the  Government  district  school,  the  Oriental  college,  and  tho 
hall  of  the  Anjuman-i-Panjab,  an  active  literary  and  educational 
society.  The  quadrangle  of  the  Bws&ri  Bagh  (or  royal  garden) 
contains  the  Government  normal  school.  In  the  Bang  Mahal  is 
the  large  high  school  of  the  American  Presbyterian  mission. 

Outside   the   city,   hulf   way  between  the  civil  and    military 
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stations,  is  Government  House,  the  official  residence  if  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  tho  Punjab,  formerly  llie  house  of  the  Jamadar 
Khush-lial  Singh,  a  Brahman  who,  with  varied  fortunes,  held  high 
offices  under  Ranjit  Singh.  The  original  building  round  which  the 
present  large  house  was  erected  was  the  tomb  of  Sayid  Nur-ud-din, 
called  a':so  Xur-ul-Alam,  of  Bokhara  (1616),  which  is  the  lofty 
square-anartment  in  the  middle  of  the  present  building.  The  tomb 
01  Nddivah  Begain  was  fitted  up  in  the  early  days  of  British  rule 
as  the  station  church,  and  continues  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
(A  large  new  church  has  been  commenced,  which  will  now  be  the 
<cath"dial  of  the  lately  constituted  diocese  of  Lahore.)  The  tomb  of 
Shah  Chiragh  (1660  A.d.)  is,  with  large  additions  made  from  time 
to  time,  the  oflice  of  the  accountant-general  of  the  province.  The 
■hdradari  or  summer  house  (commonly  called  chau-burji,  the  build- 
ing with  four  turrets)  of  Nawab  Wazir  Khan  (1631),  long  occupied 
by  the  museum,  is  now  the  station  library  and  reading  room. 

'tional  and  other  Institutions. — The  Punjab  University 
Coll  '  ,  established  in  1869  to  give  special  encouragement  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  Oriental  learning,  and  instruction  in  European  science 
through  the  vernacular  languages,  is  supported  with  much  zeal  by 
the  chiefs  and  native  gentlemen  of  the  Punjab.  It  is  now  about 
to  be  raised  to  the  status  of-  a  university,  with  power  to  confer 
[■  i  ;.  Tho  other  educational  institutions  of  Lahore  are  the 
Government  college,  the  normal  school,  the  Oriental  college,  the  dis- 
trict Anglo-vernacular  school,  the  high  school  for  boys  of  European 
ige,  the  Anarkali  school  for  girls,  another  girls'  school  of  the 
same  class  near  the  railway  station,  chiefly  for  the  children  of  the 
railway  employes,  St  James's  orphanage  and  free  school,  for  poorer 
children,  European  and  Eurasian.  The  large  and  prosperous  school  of 
the  American  Presbyterian  mission  in  the  city  has  been  mentioned 
above.  The  medical  school,  established  in  I860,  gives  a  five  years' 
course,  in  the  English  language,  qualifying  for  a  diploma  as  licenti- 
ate in  medicine,  and  for  employment  in  the  Government  service 
in  the  grade  of  assistant-surgeon.  A  three  years'  course,  in  the 
Urdu  language,  trains  a  lower  class  of  students  for  the  grade 
of  hospital  assistant  or  native  doctor.  The  number  of  students 
in  the  upper  class  is  between  fifty  and  sixty,  in  the  lower  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred.  The  Mayo  school  of  industrial  art 
has  in  view  mainly  the  cultivation  of  Oriental  art  as  applied 
to  decoration  and  manufactures,  ami,  in  aid  of  this  purpose, 
instruction  in  drawing,  modelling,  &e.  Among  other  works  on 
which  the  trained  pupils  have  been  employed  is  the  production  of 
plaster  casts  of  the  Buddhist  sculptures  in  the  museum,  obtained 
from  explorations  in  the  north-west  districts  of  the  Punjab.  St 
Jo  ill's  I 'ivinity  College  (Church  Missionary  Society)  gives  theological 
instruction,  in  the  Urdu  language,  to  native  Christian  students,  ten 
of  whom  are  uow  pastors  of  native  congregations  in  different  parts 
of  northern  India. 

There  is  a  Government  book  depot  for  the  sale  of  educational  and 
other  hooks;  and  from  the  depository  of  the  Punjab  Eeligious  Book 
Society  there  is  a  largo  and  increasing  sale  of  books  of  religious  and 
general  literature  in  English  and  in  the  vernacular  languages.  A 
large  number  of  books  in  the  native  languages  are  issued  annually 
fi  hi  the  local  presses.  Nine  newspapers  in  Indian  languages  are 
published  at  Lahore — seven  in  Urdu,  one  in  Hindi,  and  one  iu 
Arabic.  One  of  the  Lahore  Urdu  papers  has  the  largest  circulation 
of  any  native  paper  published  out  of  Bengal.  There  is  one  daily 
English  paper,  and  one  under  native  editorship  and  management  in 
the  English  language. 

In  the  Lahore  central  jail,  which  is  capable  of  receiving  2000  in- 
mates, many  useful  manufactures  are  carried  on  by  the  prisoners. 
For  the  carpets  made  in  this  jail  there  is  a  large  demand  in  the 
English  market.  Besides  the  two  smaller  jails,  the  district  jail  and 
the  female  jail,  there  is  a  Thagqi  jail  and  school  of  industry,  in 
which  the  few  remaining  Thags  (or  Thugs — highway  stranglcrs  and 
robbers)  are  taught  useful  work,  chiefly  tent  making.  A  largo 
lunatic  asylum  occupies  the  enclosed  buildings  of  one  of  the  old 
Sikh  cantonments. 

Trade. — The  Lahore  municipality  has  an  annual  income  of  nearly 

17n,(!(iii  rupn^,  the  clucf  snunv  nf  whuli  is  tli t  roi.     Lahore  im- 

pi  i  is  from  other  parts  of  the  Punjab,  and  the  hill  countries  beyond, 
tobacco,  dyes,  bamboos,  hides,  Kashmir  paper,  felts,  and  silk  fabrics; 
from  Bengal  and  the  southern  provinces,  indigo,  spices,  English  piece 
goods,  and  other  foreign  products  and  manufactures;  from  Bombay, 
metals  ami  metal  work,  cutlery,  &c,  and  drugs.  The  chief  lnnnu- 
of  Lahore— but  they  are  none  of  them  on  a  great  scale- 
are  woollen  and  silk  fabrics  for  clothing,  carpets  (cotton  and  woollen), 
embroidery  on  leather,  ivory  carving,  toys,  pottery,  turnery,  metal 
work  of  various  kinds,  arms,  jewellery,  &c.  Lahore  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  carpets.  One  of  the  travelling  agents  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  1617,  writing  from  Agra,  reports  the  purchase  of 
■various  articles,  including  thirty  Lahore  carpets.  Soon  after  ho" 
writes  from  the  same  place,  "  It  requires  a  long  time,  to  get  well 
chosen  carpets.  True  Lahore  carpets  are  not  suddenly  to  be 
gotten."  Two  years  later,  December  1619,  another,  writing  from 
Sirhi ml  about  carpets,  says,  "  Lahore  is  the  chief  place  for  that  com- 
modity."    A  little  later  in  the  same  century  it  is  observed  that 


from  Lidiore  were  obtained  fine  muslins,  flowered  and  embroidered 
silks,  woollen  drapery,  and  all  sorts  of  carpets. 

Health. — The  general  health  of  Lahore  is  good,  but  the  city  and 
civil  station,  as  well  as  the  cantonment  of  Mian  Mir,  have  sullen  d 
front  occasional  severe  visitations  of  cholera  and  fever,  as  well  as  of 
small-pox.  A  large  amount  of  rain  within  a  short  space  of  time, 
though  the  total  of  the  year  may  be  under  the  average,  is  usually 
followed  by  malarious  fever,  while  a  larger  rainfall,  moro  distri- 
buted, is  healthy.  Of  much  importance  to  the  hen lth  of  Lahore  is 
the  large  work  which  the  municipality  has  executed  for  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  city  and  suhuibs.  The  water  is  pumped  from  wills 
in  the  bed  of  the  rrver  Ravi  to  a  covered  reservoir  ill  a  high  purt  of 
the  city,  from  which  it  is  distributed.  A  scheme  of  drainage  and 
sewerage  works,  dependent  on  this  supply  of  water,  is  about  to  bo 
carried  out.  For  the  military  station  of  Mian  Mir  water  has  been 
brought  in  by  a  cut  from  the  Bari  Doab  canal. 

Communication. — Lahore  is  in  railway  communication  with  the 
most  important  places  in  the  Punjab,  and  with  the  other  provinces 
of  India.  Its  distance  from  Delhi  is  323  miles  (Sind,  Punjab,  and 
Delhi  Railway)  ;  from  Calcutta,  1277  miles  (East  India  Railway); 
from  Bombay  by  Delhi  and  Allahabad  (East  India  Railway  and 
Great  Indian  Peninsular),  1558  miles;  from  Bombay  by  Delhi  and 
Ajmir  (fiajputana  State  Railway),  1230  ;  from  Mult  an  (Sitid,  Pun- 
jab, and  Delhi  Railway),  207  ;  from  Kurrnchrc,  the  nearest  point  on 
the  sea-coast  (Sind,  Punjab,  and  Delhi  If  ail  way  and  Indus  Valley 
State  Railway),  814  ;  and  from  the  Afghan  frontier  at  Peshawar 
(Punjab  Northern  State  Railway),  271  milts.  This  last  line  still 
wants,  to  complete  it,  the  great  bridge  across  the  Indus  at  Attok, 
now  iu  course  of  construction.  A  narrow-gauge  branch,  from  this 
line,  for  the  salt  traffic,  is  open  to  the  bank  of  the  Jhelum  liver, 
opposite  Pind  Dadan  Khan.  At  Lahore  there  is  one  central  railway 
station  for  all  the  lines,  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Delhi  gate. 

History  and  Antiquities. — To  this  account  of  Lahore  under 
British  rule  will  now  be  added  a  short  sketch  of  its  previous  his- 
tory, and  the  works  of  former  days  which  still  remain. 

Lahore  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Lava  or  Loh,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Rama  ;  and  it  has  borne  the  names  Lavapi'ir,  Loh-pur,  L6h- 
kdt,  Lohawar,  Lahawar.  The  city  of  Lava  is  piobublythe  Lanlaha 
of  the  Raja  Tarangini,  or  history  of  the  kings  of  Kashmir.  To 
Kashmir  belonged  for  a  long  time  the  country  (Lavana  or  Lavanya) 
as  far  south  as  Lahore,  and  beyond.  Lavana,  which  also  means 
salt,  may  have  taken  its  name  from  the  salt  region  west  of  Jhelum. 
Captain  Wilford  {As.  lies.,  ix.  53)  recognized  Lahore  in  the  AdftaKa 
and  AdfSoK\a  of  Ptolemy.  Labaka  is  placed  in  the  country  of  the 
Pandus  about  the  Jhelum,  and  Labokla  in  Kashmir  tenitory, 
which  in  reality  embraced  the  other.  Cunningham  {Ancient  Geo- 
graphy of  India)  suggests  that  Labokla  should  be  read  Labolka  — 
Lava-lahaor  Lava-16k.  There  appeals  to  be  no  mention  of  Lahore 
by  the  historians  of  Alexander  ;  it  used  to  he  supposed  that  it  was 
Sangala  or  Saga  la,  in  the  country  of  the  Cathte,  but  this  place 
is  better  represented  by  the  hill  still  called  Sangala,  to  the  west 
of  Lahore,  between  the.  P.avi  and  the  Chenab. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  Mohammedan  invasion  of  India,  in  the 
7th  century,  Lahore  was  iu  the  possession  of  a  Chauhan  Rajput 
prince  of  Ajmir.  Towards  the  end  of  the  lOtli  centuiy  Raja  Juipal, 
the  ruler  of  the  Lahoro  territory,  was  driven  back  after  an  encounter, 
on  the  frontier  (978),  with  Sabaktagin,  who  had  just  risen  to  the 
throne  of  Ghazni.  In  1001  Jaipal  had  to  meet  the  first  incursion 
of  Sabaktagin' s  son  Mahmud.  In  his  third  invasion  of  the  Punjab 
Mahmud  advanced  as  far  as  Bhera  on  the  Jhelum,  which  used  to 
be  the  raja's  place  of  residence  alternately  with  Lahore,  and  which 
had  been  for  a  time  the  Hindu  capital.  The  sixth  time  Mahmud 
Ganie(1008),  a  great  battle  was  fought  near  the  Indus  with  the 
raja  of  Lahore,  Anangpal,  the  successor  of  Jaipal.  At  length,  on 
his  fourteenth  invasion  of  India  (1023),  Mahmud  took  possession 
of  Lahore,  and  appointed  a  governor,  the  raja,  Jaipal  II.,  having 
fled  to  Ajmir. 

Under  Mahmud  and  seven  successors  Lahore  continued  to  be 
ruled  by  governors  appointed  by  them.  When  the  kings  of 
Ghazni  were  fully  occupied  in  war  with  the  Scljuks,  their  Indian 
subjects  were  roused,  to  revolt,  and,  with  the  aid  of  tho  raja  of 
Delhi,  attacked  Lahore.  But  the  city  was  successfully  hold  against 
them,  and  in  the  reign  of  Masaud  II.,  the  eighth  from  Mahmud, 
it  was  for  a  time  made  the  scat  of  the  government  (11 10).  Hi* 
successor  Bahram  went  back  to  Ghazni  ;  but  bis  son,  Khusru 
Shah,  after  repeated  defeats  by  the  prince  of  Ghor,  was  driven  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Punjab,  and  again  made  Lahore  the  capital. 
When  Ghaias-ud-din  and  Shahab-mi-din  of  Ghor  were  ruling  jointly 
at  Ghazni,  the  latter  proceeded  to  follow  up  the  defeat  of  then* 
Ghaznavi  predecessors  by  an  invasion  of  the  Punjab,  and,  capturing 
Khusru  Malik,  son  of  Khusru  Shah,  took  possession  of  Lah'>ru 
(1186).  It  was  next  seized  by  the  Gakkars,  an  ancient  tribe  of 
the  hill  country  in  the  north-west  of  the  Punjab,  .Mhahab-ud-dm 
succeeded  in  expelling  them,  but  they  murdored  him  on  his  May 
back  to  Ghazni,  in  1206.  Kutb-ud-din,  a  Turki  slave  originally, 
who  had  held  the  chief  command  in  India  during  these  trnubli  1 
times  of  bis  late  master's  reign,  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  tb** 
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Indian  provinces,  which  ceased  from  this  time  to  be  dependent  on 
Ghazui.  He  had  to  fight  for  the  possession  of  Lahore,  which  had 
been  seized  by  a  rival,  and  the  seat  of  government  was  then  trans- 
ferred from  Lahore  to  Delhi. 

The  buildings  at  Lahore  of  the  Hindu  times,  and  of  this  first 
Mohammedan  period,  are  few  iu  number.  To  the  former  probably 
belongs  the  Shivala  or  temple  of  Shiva  in  the  middle  of  the  city, 
now  surrounded  by  more  modern  additions.  It  is  ascribed  to  the 
time  of  Loh,  the  founder  of  the  city.  The  temple  of  Bhairava  (a 
form  of  Shiva),  about  a  mile  south  of  Lahore,  is  generally  ascribed 
to  a  later  period,  but  Lahore  is  said  by  the  author  of  the  Raja 
Tarangini  to  have  been  addicted  in  early  times  to  the  worship  of 
Bhairava.  To  the  Ghaznavi  times  belongs  the  tumb  of  Malik  Ayaz, 
governor  of  Lahore.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  was  built 
about  1046.  Hazrat  Ganj  Bakhsh,  who  also  came  with  Mahmud 
to  Lahore,  is  buried  outside  the  Bhati  gate,  and  at  his  tomb  (built 
1073)  a  weekly  fair  is  now  held,  resorted  to  by  Hindus  as  well  as 
Mohammedans.  About  the  same  time  were  built  the  tomb  of 
Pir  Ali  Makhdum  of  Baghdad,  and  the  tomb  of  Saiad  Ishak,  near 
Wazir  Khan's  mosque  iu  the  city. 

.  The  Mughal  army  sent  into  India  by  Jenghiz  Khan  in  1224 
and  subsequent  years  swept  over  the  middle  of  the  Punjab  and  in 
1241  captured  the  old  capital,  Bhera,  and  laid  waste  Lahore  and 
Multan.  In  1269  the  king  of  Delhi,  Ghaias-ud-din  Balban,  visited 
Lahore,  and  rebuilt  the  fort  which  the  Mughal  invaders  had 
destroyed.  His  eldest  son  Muhammad  Sultan,  the  khan  of 
Multan,  came  to  Lahore  iu  1285,  to  oppose  another  invasion  under 
Samar,  one  of  the  Mughal  generals.  The  fight  in  which  the  young 
prince  fell  at  Lahore  is  further  memorable  from  the  capture  of  his 
friend  Amir  Khusru,  the  Persian  poet. 

After  move  than  a  hundred  years,  during  which  the  history  of 
Lahore  is  comparatively  unimportant,  though  it  was  not  untroubled, 
it  suffered  like  other  wealthy  places  in  North  India  from  Timur's 
invasion  in  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  On  his  return  from  the 
sack  of  Delhi,  Timur  sent  a  force  to  Lahore,  with  instructions  to 
raise  a  large  contribution  there,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  an 
order  for  the  plunder  of  the  city  and  the  country  around.  And 
then  Lahore  had  a  time  of  repose.  In  1450,  when  Bahlol,  the  first 
of  the  L6di  dynasty,  had  been  raised  to  the  sovereignty  at  Delhi, 
and  the  charge  of  the  several  divisions  of  his  territory  was  assigned 
to  different  officers,  Lahore  was  reserved  for  himself. 

The  14th  and  loth  centuries  have  left  no  known  buildings  at 
Lahore,  though  some  of  the  following  century  are  marked  by  the 
Pathan  style  belonging  to  the  earlier  period. 

The  next  change  in  the  fortunes  of  Lahore  was  a  great  and  im- 
portant one.  In  1522  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Timur's  descend- 
ant Baber  (Babar),  the  first  of  a  line  of  new  masters  who  were 
to  give  it  new  life,  though  it  gained  little  under  Baber  himself. 
Invited  by  the  governor  of  Lahore,  who  had  become  disaffected  to 
the  Lodi  king,  Baber  came  on  with  au  army,  and,  having  defeated 
the  Lodi  forces,  he  gave  up  the  city  to  plunder.  On  his  departure 
for  Cabul  in  1524  he  left  Lahore  in  charge  of  his  relative  Abd'ul 
Aziz.  Baber  lived  occasionally  at  Lahore,  but  his  reign  of  frequent 
contests  gave  him  little  rest  at  any  permanent  seat  of  government. 
Humiyun,  who  succeeded  his  father  Baber  in  1530,  did  not  long 
retain  Lahore  undisturbed.  His  brother  Kamran,  governor  of 
Kandahar  and  Cabul,  who  laid  claim  to  the  Indian  sovereignty, 
came  to  Lahore,  and  by  artifice  succeeded  in  gaining  the  city  with- 
out bloodshed.  Five  years  later  Kamran  had  to  march  to  the  relief 
of  Kandahar,  and  during  his  absence  an  attempt  was  made  upon 
Lahore,  which  was  defeated  by  his  rapid  return.  In  1540  the 
Afghans  made  another  endeavour  to  recover  power  in  India  under 
Shir  Shah  Sur,  who  took  possession  of  Lahore  and  of  Bhera,  the 
other  old  capital,  which  still  retained  some  importance. 

Kamran  lived  long  enough  at  Lahore  to  make  his  mark  there  in 
three  pieces  of  work  of  which  there  are  still  remains,  but  altered  and 
added  to  by  others  since,  so  that  of  his  part  there  is  not  much  to 
be  seen.  One  of  these  was  the  bdradart  or  summer  house  of  the 
Dil-Kusha  garden  on  the  bank  of  the  Ravi  opposite  Lahore,  on  which 
now  stands  the  house  built  over  it  by  Ranjit  Singh.  Kamran's 
garden  of  Shalamar  was  the  beginning  of  the  grander  work  com- 
pleted by  Shah  Jahan.  Of  his  palace  at  Naulakka,  east  of  the  city, 
only  the  gateway  now  remains.  Other  buildings  at  Lahore  of  this 
earliest  Mughal  period  are  the  tomb  of  Khojah  Salar  Khan  and  ilia 
Khojah  Masjid,  the  mosque  now  called.  Niwln,  and  the  Shhan- 
xcali  Masjid. 

In  the  time  of  Humayun's  son  and  successor,  Akbar  (1556-1605), 
Lahore  rose  to  a  condition  of  prosperity  unknown  at  any  previous 
time.  To  his  reign  belongs  the  commencement  of  its  architectural 
greatness,  which  increased  in  the  two  following  reigns.  He  made 
the  city  the  royal  residence,  rebuilt  the  fort,  and  began  the  palace 
buildings.  He  rebuilt  also  the  walls  which,  altered  and  added  to 
by  his  successors  and  now  reduced,  .still  surround  the  city.  To 
this  time  belong  many  of  the  well-known  buildings  now  to  be  seen 
at  Lahore.  The  mosque  near  the  Masti  gate  (opposite  the  Poor 
House  of  th  i'  present  day)  is  said  to  have  been  built  &y  the  emperor's 
mother      Of  the  same  date  are  the  tombs  of  Abd'ul  Ishak  at  Mutanft 


of  Kasim  Khan,  of  Mauj  Darya  (a  saint  whose  prayers  procured 
Akbar's  success  in  his  attack  on  Chitor),  and  of  Shah  Musa.  This 
last,  called  Sabz  Gumbaz,  is  the  earliest  of  the  Lahore  buildings 
coloured  with  the  glazed  tile-work  commonly  called  kdshi.  The 
tomb  of  Nadirah  Begam,  called  also  Sharif-un-nissa,  a  slave  of 
Akbar's,  whom  he  named  Anarkali,  was  built  about  the  end  of  his 
reign  ;  it  is  the  building  now  used  as  the  station  church.  To 
this  period  belongs  also  the  mosque  of  Mullah  Rahmnt  as  well  as 
the  earliest  work  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  city.  The  bdoli  or  masonry 
tank  in  the  midd]"  of  the  city  was  built  in  1584  by  Ram  Das,  the 
guru  or  spiritual  leader  of  the  Sikhs,  fourth  in  order  from  Nanak 
the  founder  of  the  sect. 

A  curious  and  special  interest  attaches  to  Lahore  in  the  time  of 
Akbar,  iu  connexion  with  the  first  teaching  of  Christianity  in 
northern  India  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  whom  the  emperor  had 
invited  to  Lahore  from  Goa,  after  receiving  the  visit  of  And  y 
Capral  at  Agra  in  1578.  They  were  first  Rodolph  Aquaviva,  An- 
tony Manserrat,  and  Francis  Heneric.  Afterwards  came  Edward 
Leighton  and  Christopher  Vega  in  1589.  When  they,  like  the 
others,  had  gone  away  disappointed,  and  the  emperor's  invitation 
was  repeated,  two  others  were  sent, — Jerome  Xavipr  (nephew  or 
Francis)  and  Emanuel  Pinnero.  Akbar  built  a  church  for  them  in 
Lahore.  He  then  for  a  time  shut  up  the  Lahore  mosques.  The 
church  of  the  Jesuits  was  thronged  with  Mohammedans.  On  the 
day  of  Pentecost  1509  a  number  of  converts  walked  in  processions 
through  the  streets  of  Lahore  to  the  church,  and  were  publicly 
baptized  by  Pinnero.  Benedict  Goes  passed  through  Lahore  in 
1603,  on  his  journey  to  solve  the  question  of  the  identity  of  China 
and  Cathay,  and  was  kindly  received  and  helped  by  Akbar.  Lastly, 
a  new  missionary,  Father  D'Acosta,  came  to  Lahore  soon  after  tho 
beginning  of  Jahangir's  reign.  The  marks  of  Christian  work  and 
success  at  Lahore  at  this  period  remained  on  some  of  the  buildings 
there  when  the  men  who  had  been  brought  under  its  influence  passed 
away  and  -no  traces  remained  with  their  children.  De  Laet  says  that 
in  1630  (three  years  after  Jahangir's  death)  he  saw  over  one  of  the 
palace  gates  at  Lahore  figures  of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  Virgin. 
They  arc  described  aho  by  Thevenot,  who  visited  Lahore  in  1666  ; 
he  says  they  had  been  put  up  by  Jahangir  to  ple.ise  the  Portu- 
guese. Remains  of  the  Jesuit  church  also  were  to  be  seen  when 
Thevenot  was  at  Lahore.  Some  traces  of  Christian  art  are  still  to 
be  seen,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  same  period, — the  winged 
heads  on  the  principal  gate  of  the  fort  and  of  the  Gola  sarai  (1622). 

When  Jahangir  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Akbar,  Lahore  was 
immediately  the  scene  of  one  of  those  family  contests  which  so 
often  marked  the  Mughal  reigns.  His  son  Khusru  aimed  at  power, 
and  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  city. 
Among  those  on  whom  the  emperor's  displeasure  fell  was  the  Sikh 
leader,  Arjun  Mai,  fifth  guru,  compiler  of  the  Adi  Granth,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father  Ram  Das  in  1581.  Having  offered  up 
prayers  for  Khusru  lie  was  imprisoned  by  Jahangir,  and  died  the 
same  year,  1606.      His  little  tomb  stands  just  outside  the  fort. 

The  buildings  at  Lahore  of  Jahangir's  time  are  numerous.  The 
most  important  and  the  best  preserved  are — the  Saman  Burj,  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  palace  in  the  fort,  built  during  several  suc- 
cessive years  (1606,  &c.)  ;  the  sarai  at  Shahdara  (1612);  the  tomb  of 
Saiad  Nur-ud-din,  Nur  til  Alam,  Bukhari  (1616),  now  Government 
House  ;  the  tomb  of  Shah  Abu'l  Maali,  and  the  mosque  beside  it 
(1616);  the  masjid  of  Dai  Sadhu-wali  (1621);  the  tomb,  near  Shala- 
mar, of  Madhu  Lai  Hussein,  a  converted  Hindu  (1621)  ;  the  little 
tomb,  covered  with  many  coloured  kdshi,  of  Farid  Pakkiwala,  a 
pupil  of  Mauj  Darya  (1621) ;  and  the  Gola  sarai  (1622),  which  re- 
tains some  fine  specimens  of  the  same  kind  of  ornamentation. 

Shah  Jahan's  reign  was,  at  Lahore  as  elsewhere,  the  greatest  and 
most  vigorous  period  of  Mughal  architecture.  Lahore  as  well  aa 
Delhi  testifies,  though  in  a  minor  degree,  to  the  power  and  taste 
which  seem  to  have  inspired  others  besides  the  emperor  to  raise  the 
many  monuments  that  still  remain  of  the  grandeur  of  his  time. 
The  first  place  is  due  to  the  splendid  tomb  of  Jahangir,  erected  by 
his  widow  Nur  Jahan,  at  Shahdara,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ravi  oppo- 
site Lahore  (1630),  near  which  was  afterwards  built  (1632)  the  tomb 
of  her  brother  Asaf  Khan,  Jahangir's  commander-in-chief,  and  then 
(1650)  that  of  the  widowed  queen  herself.  Before  these,  in  order 
of  time,  were  the  gate  and  ascent  called  fuithi  ption  to  the  fort  (1629), 
and  then,  -in  1-630  and  following  years,  the  series  of  fine  palace  build- 
ings within  the  fort,  which  have  since  been  altered  and  added  to  by 
the  emperor's  Mughal  successors  and  by  Ranjit  Singh. 

Two  of  Shah  Julian's  principal  officers  of  state  were  his  chief 
supporters  and  followers  in  the  construction  of  the  great  works 
of  his  time  at  Lahore.  One  of  these  was  Ali  Mardan  Khan,  a 
Persian,  formerly  governor  of  Kandahar,  then  successively  gover- 
nor of  Kashmir  and  of  the  Punjab,  who  was  also  an  eminent 
engineer  and  architect  Tho  other  was  the  court  physician  and 
afterwards  prime  minister,  Hakim  Alam-ud-din,  better  known  as 
the  Nawab  Wazir  Khan.  Ali  Mardan  Khan  built,  under  Shah 
Jahan's  orders,  the  finest  of  the  great  sardis  for  travellers  on  the 
imperial  road  from  Delhi  to  Lahore  and  Lubore  to  Kashmir.  Ho 
proposed  and  carried  out  (1639)  the  canul  from  the  Ravi  at  tho  foot 
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of  the  hills,  which  was  called  the  Lahore  canal.  Other  canals  of 
the  same  kind  he  executed  elsewhere.  His  chief  work  at  Lahore  is 
the  tomb  of  his  mother  (1627),  where  he  himself  also  was  buried 
(1657),  and  which  is  known  as  the  tomb  of  Ali  Mardan  Khan. 
Wazir  Khan's  chief  works  at  Lahore  are  his  own  baradari  or 
summer  house  (1631),  the  sarai  and  hammdm  (baths)  in  the  street 
now  called  Hira  Mandi  (1635),  the  Rung  Mahal  or  painted  palace 
(1635),  and  the  Pari  Mahal  or  fairy  palace  (163S).  Prince  Dara 
Shiko,  the  emperor's  son,  who  made  Lahore  his  place  of  residence, 
built  (1640)  the  tomb  ol  Mian  Mir,  his  religious  teacher.  Of  the 
other  works  at  Lahore  of  Shah  Jahan's  time  the  principal  are  the 
tombs  of  Nawab  Jafar  Khan  (1631),  of  Shah  Bilawal  (1636),  of 
Abu'l  Hassan  Khan  (1641),  of  Shah  Jamil  (1651),  and  of  tie 
emperor's  son,  Prince  Parviz  (1651),— also  the  tombs  of  two  notable 
literary  men,  Muhammad  Salah,  author  of  Bahdr  Danish,  and 
Sheikli  luayat-Ullah,  author  of  the  historical  work  called  Shah- 
jahdn-ndmah.  The  mosque  ill  the  city  called  Wazir  Khan's  was 
built  (1641)  by  the  emperor  in  honour  of  his  faithful  servant  whose 
name  it  bears.  It  is  faced  with  beautiful  kashi  work  of  various 
colours,  a  kind  of  ornamentation  largely  used  in  the  buildings  of 
this  time  at  Lahore.  Decorated  in  the  same  manner  is  the  gateway 
of  the  Guldbi  Baak  made  by  Sultan  Beg,  the  emperor's  son-in-law. 
The  shalamar  garden,  restored  and  largely  extended  by  Shah  Jahan 
(1640),  is  one  of  the  finest  works  at  Lahore  of  his  time.  During 
Shah  Jahan's  reign  Lahore  was  visited  (16*26)  by  two  English 
travellers  Mr  Crowther  and  Mr  Still  ;  in  163S  by  Mandelslo,  a 
member  of  the  Holstein  embassy  to  Persia ;  and  three  years  later  by 
Manri<|Uez,  a  Spaniard. 

Auraugzib  (1658-1707),  though  he  lived  little  at  Lahore,  contri- 
buted to  it  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  existing 
buildings,  the  Bddshdhi  Masjid,  or  imperial  mosque,  built  1673-80. 
Two  buildings  at  Lahore  are  connected  with  the  name  of  Aurang- 
zib's  daughter,  Zfb-un-nissa,  authoress  of  a  book  of  poems  called  the 
Diwdn-i- Mcekhji.  One  is  the  gateway  of  her  garden  (1665)  called 
Chau-burji  (four  towered)  and  now  Si-burji  (three  towered),  one  of 
the  corner  minarets  having  been  cut  away  by  the  water  of  a  neigh- 
bouring nullah.  The  other  is  her  tomb,  built  1670.  The  tombs  of 
Shah  Chiragh  (1658),  of  Sultana  Begam,  daughter  of  Shah  Jahan, 
wife  of  Sultan  Beg  (1660),  and  of  Abd'ur  Rizak,  Makki  (1673),  which 
is  known  as  the  Ilia  gumbaz,  or  blue  dome, — are  the  best  of  the  other 
remains  at  Lahore  of  the  work  of  Aurangzib's  reign. 

From  the  reign  of  Aurangzib's  successor,  Bahadur  Shah  (Shah 
Alain  I. ),  Lahore  has  little  to  show  except  two  small  buildings  of 
171),  one  Hindu  and  one  Mohammedan — the  Chaubara,  or  hall,  of 
Cbajju  Bhagat,  and  the  tomb  of  Pir  Ain-ul-Kamal.  One  of  the  city 
gates  bears  the  name  of  Shah  Alam.  In  the  reign  of  Mohammed 
Shah,  the  third  from  Shah  Alam  (1719-48),  Lahore  came  in  the 
path  of  another  of  the  ruthless  invaders  from  the  west,  Nadir  Kuli 
Khan,  better  known  as  Nadir  Shah  (1737),  who  rapidly  swept  over 
the  plains  of  the  Punjab  to  the  chief  city.  He  was  met  but  not 
actively  resisted  by  the  governor  of  Lahore,  and  Nadir's  army  en- 
camped for  a  time  at  Shalamar.  Again,  in  the  repeated  invasions  of 
Ahmad  Shah  Abdali  (1748-1767),  in  the  reigns  of  his  namesake 
Ahmad  Shah  and  of  Alamgir  II.,  Lahore  had  to  take  its  part,  with 
varied  fortunes,  but  with  no  important  permanent  result.  To  the 
reign  of  Ahmad  Shah  (1748-54)  belongs  one  little  building  which 
makes  some  show  in  the  city,  the  Masjid  Tildi,  or  golden  (now 
commonly  called  Sunahri  which  has  the  same  meaning),  having  its 
domes  covered  with  gilt  plates  of  copper  (1760).  This  is  the  latest 
work  of  the  kind  at  Lahore  before  the  Mohammedan  power  in  the 
Punjab  was  subverted  by  the  Sikhs,  who  obtained  temporary  pos- 
session of  the  city  eight  years  later,  and,  with  rapidly  growing 
influence  as  well  as  numbers,  soon  became  a  formidable  enemy  of 
the  nominal  rulers,  till,  finally,  they  became  masters  of  Lahore, 
under  Ranjit  Singh.  Lahore  was  conferred  upon  Ranjit  in  the.  end 
of  last  century  by  the  last  of  the  invaders  of  India  from  the  west, 
Zaman  Shah,  when  the  last  of  the  reigning  Mughals,  Shah  Alam 
II,,  had  lost  all  real  hold  of  this  northern  part  of  his  empire.  The 
long,  vigorous,  and  expansive  rule  of  Ranjit  Singh  brings  Lahore 
within  the  general  history  of  the  Sikhs  and  of  the  Punjab,  and  con- 
nects tho  Punjab  directly  with  the  history  of  British  India. 

Except  the  additions  which  Ranjit  Singh  made  to  the  defences  of 
the  city  little  work  of  usefulness  or  adornment  was  done  in  his 
days  at  Lahore  which  did  not  owe  something  very  dirqetly  to  works 
of  earlier  times.  Ranjit  built  a  large  summer  house,  which  he 
called  Tar-tjhar,  on  the  remains  of  prince  Kamran's  Dil-kusha,  or 
country  palace,  r.n  the  bank  of  the  Ravi  opposite  Lahore.  The  fine 
marble  baradari  which  he  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  Huziiri  Bagh 
was  taken  from  Jahangir's  tomb  at  Shahdara. 

Lahore  in  the  time  of  Ranjit  Singh  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
descriptions  and  narratives  from  many  pens.  Very  interesting  are 
the  accounts  in  Victor  Jncquemont's  Letters  and  Sir  Henry  Law- 
mnex's  Adventurer  in  the  Punjab.  The  pictures  of  Ranjit's  court  at 
Lahore  introduce  also  the  figures  of  men  whoso  names  became  very 
familiar  to  English  ears  in  the  later  days  of  Ranjit's  reign  :  the 
Hindu  brothers  Dhyan  Singh  and  Ghulab  Singh,  the  men  of  action 
and  intrigue  ;  .lie  Mussulman  brothers  Aziz-ud-din  and  Nur-ud-din 


(of  the  Fakir  family  as  it  is  called),  the  men  of  business  ;  the 
sagacious  counsellor  Dina  Nath;  the  French  military  officers  AUard, 
Ventura,  Court  ;  and  others.  But  the  great  figure  always  in  these 
Lahore  pictures  is  the  small,  one-eyed  maharaja  himself.  Unedu- 
cated, but  full  of  knowledge,  which  was  power, — of  a  feeble  frame 
worse  enfeebled  by  himself,  but  of  astonishing  energy  and  indomi- 
table will,— he  made  the  whole  Punjab  his  own,  and  created  for 
his  own  use  an  army  the  most  powerful  and  best  organized 
that  Britain  has  ever  encountered  in  India.  Ranjit  Singh  died 
in  1839,  leaving  to  his  successors  this  dangerous  legacy,  consisting 
of  sixty  regiments  of  regular  infantry  and  a  larger  force  of  irregulars, 
numbering  in  all  92,000  ;  cavalry,  31,800  :  artillery,  171  garrison 
guns  and  384  field  pieces. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  his  life  began  the  wild  anarchy  and 
bloodshed  of  which  Lahore  was  the  constant  scene  for  years  follow- 
ing. Within  four  months  Ranjit's  son  and  successor  Kharak  Singh 
was  removed  by  death,  in  what  way  is  not  clearly  known.  The 
reign  of  Nan  Nihal  Singh,  who  came  after  liim,  lasted  a  few  days 
only.  A  longer  time  of  power  was  enjoyed  by  Shir  Singh,  wdio  at 
length  was  murdered  in  1843.  After  a  time  of  worse  confusion, 
constant  fighting,  and  more  murders,  Dhaiip  Singh,  a  young  son  of 
Ranjit,  became  maharaja, — the  government,  such  as  it  was,  being 
in  the  hands  of  his  mother,  and  of  the  vizier  Lai  Singh.  Seven 
years  after  Ranjit  Singh's  death  a  great  part  of  his  great  army, 
which  had  come  to  feel  its  strength  and  make  it  felt,  when  no 
longer  held  in  the  iron  grasp  of  its  only  master,  crossed  the  Sutlej 
into  British  territory,  and  took  thus  the  first  step  towards  its  own 
destruction.  The  result,  after  four  great  conflicts,  one  of  them  a 
conflict  of  unexampled  peril  to  the  British  power  in  India,  was  the 
first  occupation  of  Lahore  by  English  troops  in  March  1846.  Of 
Lahore  in  British  hands  an  account  has  been  given  above. 

The  tomb  of  Ranjit  Singh,  a  building  of  no  great  architectural 
merit,  which  stands  just  outside  the  Roshnai  gate,  was  in  progress 
when  the  city  was  taken  possession  of  in  1846,  and  was  completed 
after  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  in  1849. 

See  A'in-i-Akbari;  Elliot,  Historians  of  India;  Calcutta  Review,  vols  l.,'l.,vi., 
vlii. .  ix„  xxvi.,  die;  Lahore,  by  T.  H.  Thornton  and  J.  L.  Killing;  Beiaiei'B 
Travels;  D.  J.  Martin  Honigberger,  Tliirty-Five  Years  in  the  East;  Thevtnot's 
Travels'  Joannes  dc  Laet,  De  Imperio  Maani  Mogolis;  Monouchi,  General 
History  of  the  Mogul  Empire;  Victor  Jaequem-int,  Journey  in  India;  Adventurer 
in  the  Punjab  (republished  as  Adventures  of  Bellasis);  Annual  Administration 
Reports  of  the  Punjab,  &e.  (R.  M'JL*) 

LAHR,  chief  town  of  an  official  district  in  the  circle  of 
Offenburg,  Baden,  is  situated  on  the  Schutter,  about  9 
miles  south  of  Offenburg.  As  one  of  the  busiest  towns 
in  Baden,  it  carries  on  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  cigars, 
woollen  goods,  chicory,  leather,  pasteboard,  hats,  and  nume-, 
rous  other  articles,  and  has  besides  considerable  trade.  The 
population  in  1875  was  8491. 

LAIBACH,  or  Laybach  (Slovenian,  Ljubljana),  capital 
of  the  duchy  of  Carniola,.  Austria,  is  situated  on  ths 
Laibach  near  its  influx  into  the  Save,  and  on  the  Crown 
Prince  Rudolph  and  Austrian  Southern  Railways,  45  miles 
north-east  of  Trieste,  in  46°  3'  N.  lat.,  14'  31'  E.  long.  It 
consists  of  the  town  proper  and  eight  suburbs,  and  pos- 
sesses a  cathedral  in  the  Italian  style,  ten  churches,  the 
palaces  of  the  prince  and  count  of  Auersperg,  an  ancient 
castle  on  the  Schlossberg  now  used  as  a  military  depot  and 
prison,  besides  the  usual  public  buildings  and  educational 
establishments  of  a  provincial  capital  and  episcopal  see. 
There  are  manufactories  of  earthenware,  linen  and  woollen 
cloth,  silk,  fire-hose,  and  cigars ;  oil,  paper,  and  chicory 
mills;  a  sugar  refinery,  and  a  bell-foundry.  On  the  31st 
December  1880  the  civil  population  was  24,618  (11,185 
males,  13,433  females) ;  together  with  the  military  it  was 
26,284.  The  native  language  is  Slovenian,  but  the  educated 
classes  speak  German  or  Italian. 

Laibach  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Emona  or  yEmona.  In 
388  a.  li.  Emona  was  visited  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  ;  in  400 
it  was  besieged  by  Alaric  ;  and  in  451  it  was  desolated  by  thaJIuns. 
In  900  Laibach  suffered  much  from  the  Magyars,  who  were,  how- 
ever, defeated  there  in  914.  In  the  12th  century  the  town  pa 
into  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Carinthia  ;  in  1270  it  was  taken  by 
Ottocarof  Bohemia;  and  in  1277  it  came  under  tin-  sway  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  In  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century  the  town  was 
several  times  besieged  by  the  Turks.  The  bishopric  was  founded 
in  1461.  On  the  17th  March  1797  and  again  3d  June  1809  Laibach 
was  taken  by  tho  French,  and  from  1809  to  1813  it  became  the 
seat  of  their  general  government  of  the  illyrian  provinces.  From 
1816  to  1849  Laibach  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Illyria. 
For  the  congress  of  Laibach  (January  to  May  1821)  see  vol.  xiii. 
p.  486. 
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LAING,  Alexander  Gordon  (1793-1826),  an  African 
explorer,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  27th  December  1793. 
At  first  it  seemed  that  he  would  follow  his  father's  profes- 
sion, that  of  a  teacher  of  the  classics  ;  but,  his  fancy  being 
fired  with  the  military  ardour  of  the  time,  he  set  out  for 
Barbados,  where  his  maternal  uncle  Colonel  Gordon  was 
then  stationed.  Here  he  met  with  Sir  George  Beckwith, 
who  procured  him  a  commission  in  the  York  light  iu- 
fantry.  His  career  as  a  traveller  began  in  1822,  when 
he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  country  of  the  Sulimas  and 
advanced  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Rokelle.  By  ascer- 
taining that  the  source  of  the  Quorra  or  Niger  was  not 
more  than  1600  feet  above  the  sea,  he  dispelled  the  idea 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  Nile.  The  further  elucida- 
tion of  the  other  questions  that  were  then  connected  with 
this  great  river  formed  the  principal  object  of  his  next 
journey,  undertaken  in  1825  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Bathurst.  From  a  letter  sent  May  10,  1S26,  from  Blad 
Sidi  Mohammed  to  Consul  Warrington  at  Tripoli  we  know 
that  he  had  barely  escaped  with  his  life  from  an  attack  in 
which  he  had  received  twenty-four  wounds.  He  managed 
to  reach  Timbuctoo  by  August  1 8th,  but  shortly  afterwards 
fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  his  servant.  The  history 
of  the  vain  attempt  to  recover}  the  traveller's  journals  will 
be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xlii.  (1830).  The 
narrative  of  his  first  journey  was  published  in  1825. 

LAING,  David  (1793-1878),  a  distinguished  Scottish 
antiquary,  especially  eminent  for  his  bibliographical  know- 
ledge, was  the  son  of  William  Laing,  a  bookseller  in 
Edinburgh,  and  was  born  in  that  city  in  1793.  He  was 
brought  up  to  his  father's  business,  and  continued  for  many 
years  in  partnership  with  him.  Shortly  after  the  death  of 
the  latter,  however,  a  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the 
librarianship  of  the  Signet  Library,  Laing  was  elected  to 
that  office  in  1837,  and  continued  to  hold  it  till  the  time 
of  his  death.  In  addition  to,  it  is  believed,  an  almost 
unexampled  knowledge  of  the  titles  and  value  of  books, 
Laing  possessed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  early 
literary  history  of  Scotland.  His  knowledge  of  Scottish 
art  was  also  very  extensive ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  his  native  country,  particularly  during  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  had  long  beea  the  subject  of  his  profound 
investigation.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  with 
all  this  knowledge  he  never  produced  any  large  inde- 
pendent work,  but  confined  himself  to  the  editing  of 
the  works  of  others.  Of  these,  the  chief  are — Dunbar's 
Works,  2  vols.,  1831,  with  a  supplement  added  in  1865; 
Robert  Baillie's  Letters  and  Journals,  3  vols.,  1841—42; 
John  Knox's  Works,  6  vols.,  1846-64  ;  Poems  and  Fables  of 
Robert  Uenryson,  1865;  Andrew  of  Wyntunns  Orygynalt 
Cronykil  of  Scotland,  3  vols.,  1872-79  ;  Sir  David 
Lyndsay's  Poetical  Works,  3  vols.,  1879.  Laing  was  for 
more  than  fifty  years  an  active  member  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  and  during  that  period  he 
contributed  upwards  of  a  hundred  separate  pnpers  to  their 
Proceedings.  He  was  also  for  more  than  forty  years 
secretary  to  the  Bannatyne  Club,  many  of  the  publications 
of  which  were  carefully  edited  by  him,  and  few  of  them 
we  believe  failed  to  benefit  by  his  assistance.  A  complete 
list  of  his  productions  would  occupy  many  pages.  His 
liternry  activity  ended  only  with  his  life.  He  was  struck 
with  paralysis  when  attending  to  hie  duties  in  the  Signet 
Library,  and  it  is  touohingly  recorded  of  him  that,  on 
awakening  out  of  the  fit,  he  looked  about  him  and  asked 
if  a  proof  of  Wyntoun  had  been  sent  up  from  the  printers. 
He  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  on  October  18,  1878,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six  years.  Perhaps  few  men  who  ever 
lived  possessed  so  much  recondite  knowledge  on  subjects 
connected  with  Scottish  history  and  literature,  and  no  one 
oould  be  more  ready  to  communicate  whatever  he  knew  to 


those  who  were  engaged  in  investigations  similar  to  his 
own.  In  1864  the  university  of  Edinburgh  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  the  course  of  his  long  life 
Laing  had  collected  an  immense  library,  a  large  portion  of 
the  books  being  illustrative  of  the  literature  or  history  of 
Scotland,  and  many  of  them  being  uf  extraordinary  rarity. 
It  was  dispersed  by  auction  in  London  soon  after  his  death, 
and  the  enormous  prices  obtained  for  many  of  the  books 
were  such  as  had  hardly  ever  been  known  even  in  the 
most  celebrated  of  previous  book  sales.  A  valuable  collec- 
tion of  MSS.,  chiefly  relating  to  Scotland,  was  bequeathed 
by  him  to  the  library  of  Edinburgh  university. 

LAING,  Malcolm  (1762-1818),  a  Scottish  historian, 
was  born  at  his  paternal  estate  on  the  Mainland  of  Orkney 
in  1762.  Having  studied  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Kirkwall  and  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1785,  but  never  obtained  an  extensive  practice 
as  advocate.  In  1793  he  completed  the  last  volume  of 
Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  the  portion  which  he 
wrote  being,  in  its  strongly  liberal  tone,  at  signal  variance 
with  the  preceding  tenor  of  the  work.  In  1S00  he 
published  a  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Accession  of  James 
VI.  to  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  a  work  of  considerable 
research.  In  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his 
History  published  in  1804  he  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
participation  of  Queen  Mary  in  the  murder  of  Darnley. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  an  edition  of  the  Historie 
and  Life  of  King  James  the  Sext.  His  only  other  publica- 
tion is  an  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian.  For  a  short 
period  in  1807  Laing  represented  his  native  county  in 
parliament.     He  died  in  November  1818. 

LAI-YANG,  a  city  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Shan-tung, 
situated  in  37°  N.  lat.  and  120°  55'  E.  long.,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eastern  peninsula,  on  the  highway  running 
south  from  Che-foo  to  Kin-Kea  or  Teng-tsi  harbour.  It  is 
surrounded  by  well-kept  walls  of  great  antiquity,  and  its 
main  streets  are  spanned  by  large  pailows  or  monumental 
arches,  some  of  which  date  from  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Tai-ting-te  of  the  Yuen  dynasty  (1324).  There  are  ex- 
tensive suburbs  both  in  the  north  and  south,  and  the 
total  population  is  estimated  at  50,000.  The  so-called 
Ailanthus  silk  produced  by  Saturnia  cynihia  is  woven  at 
Lai-yang  into  a  strong  fabric ;  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
peculiar  kind  of  wax  obtained  from  the  la-shoo  or  wax-tree 
insect  is  largely  carried  on  in  the  vicinity. 

LAKE.  When  a  stream  in  its  course  meets  with  a 
depression  in  the  land  it  flows  into  it  and  tends  to  fill  it 
up  to  the  lip  of  its  lowest  exit.  Whether  it  succeeds  in 
doing  this  or  not  depends  on  the  climate.  In  the  British 
Islands,  and  in  most  temperate  and  equatorial  regions, 
the  stream  would  fill  the  depression  and  run  over,  and  the 
surplus  water  would  flow  on  towards  the  sea.  Such  a 
depression,  with  its  contents  of  practically  stagnant  water, 
constitutes  a  lake,  and  its  water  would  be  fresh.  In 
warm  dry  regions,  however,  such  as  are  frequently  met 
with  in  tropical  latitudes,  it  might  easily  happen  that  the 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  depression,  supposed 
filled  with  water,  might  be  greater  than  the  supply  from 
the  feeding  stream  and  from  rain  falling  on  its  surface. 
The  level  of  the  waters  in  the  depression  would  then  stand 
at  such  a  height  that  the  evaporation  from  its  surface  would 
exactly  balance  the  supply  from  streams  and  rain.  We 
should  have  as  the  result  a  lake  whose  waters  would  be 
salt.  Lakes  of  the  first  kind  may  bo  considered  as  en- 
largements of  rivers,  those  of  the  second  kind  as  isolated 
portions  of  the  ocean  ;  indeed,  salt  lakes  are  very  frequently 
called  seas,  as  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
occurrence  of  freshwater  lakes  and  salt  lakes  in  the  same 
drainage  system  is  not  uncommon.  In  this  case  the  salt 
lake  forms  the  termination.    Well  known  examples  of  this 
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are  Lane  Titicaea  and  tue  Desguadero  in  South  America, 
and  Lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  Jordan.  . 

Distribution  of  Lakes. — Although  there  are  few  countries 
where  lakes  are  entirely  absent,  still  it  requires  little  study 
to  see  that  they  are  much  more  thickly  grouped  in  some 
places  than  in  others."  Of  the  larger  lakes,  for  instance, 
we  have  the . remarkable  group  in  North  America,  which 
together,  form  the  greatest  extent  of  fresh  water  in  the 
world.  •■:A  similar  group  of  immense  lakes- is  found  in 
Central  'Africa:— Lakes  Victoria  Nyanza  "  and  -Albert 
.Nyanza,  whose  overflow  waters  go  to  form  the  Nile  ;  Lake 
Tanganyika,  at  the  source  of  the  Congo;  and  Lake  Nyassa, 
on'  a°tributary  to  the  Zambesi.  In  Asia  the-  largest  fresh- 
water lake  i3  Baikal,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Yenisei. 
All  these  freshwater  lakes  of  great  size  are  at  the  sources 
t>f  large  and  important  rivers ;  the  salt  lakes  in  which  Asia 
also  abounds  are  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  -as  the 
Caspian  ab  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  and  Aral  Sea  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oxus 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  these  larger  laKes, 
which  from  their  size  may  be  considered  inland  oeeans, 
and  which  therefore  necessarily  occur  in  small  number,  we 
find  large  numbers  of  lakes  of  comparatively  small  dimen- 
sions, and  when  we  consider  them  attentively  we  find  that 
they  are  reducible  to  a  small  number  of  species.,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  plants  and  animals,  the  distribution  of  these 
ipecies  is  regulated  chiefly  by  climate,  but  also  by  geolo- 
gical conditions.  Perhaps  the  most  important  and  remark- 
able species  of  lakes  is  that  to  which  the  Scottish  lakes 
belong.  They  are  generally  characterized  by  occupying 
long  narrow  depressions  in  the  valleys  cf  a  mountainous 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  and  in  a  temperate 
climate.  On  the  sea-coast,  lakes  of  this  character  are  found 
in  Norway,  Scotland,  Newfoundland,  Canada,  the  southern 
extremity  of  South  .America,  and  the  south  end  of  the 
middle  island  of  New  Zealand ;  somewhat  removed  from 
the  sea  we  have  the  Alpine  lakes  of  Switzerland  and  Tyrol, 
and  the  great  Italian  lakes,  all  of  which  display  the  same 
features  as  those  of  Scotland  or  of  Norway.  In  many  flat 
countries  lakes  are  extraordinarily  abundant,  as  for  instance 
in  the  north  part  of  Russia  and  Finland,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Sweden,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Canada,  and  on  a 
small  scale  in  the  Hebrides. 

Lagoons,  found  on  all  low  sandy  coasts,  owe  their  origin 
to  the  shifting  of  the  sand  under  the  influence  of  the  wind 
and  tide.  They  are  found  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers, 
as  on  the  Baltic  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne. 

In  volcanic  regions  lakes  are  not  uncommon,  generally 
of  a  more  or  less  circular  form,  and  either  occupying  the 
site  of  extinct  craters  or  due  to  subsidences  consequent  on 
volcanic  eruptions ;  such  are  the  Maare  of  the  Eifel  in 
Germany,  and  many  lakes  in  Italy  and  in  the  Azores. 

Lakes  are  not  only  widely  distributed  in  latitude  and 
longitude,  they  also  occur  at  all  elevations.  Indeed,  as  a 
certain  elevation  above  the  sea  produces  an  effect  as  regards 
climate  equivalent  to  a  certain  increase  of  latitude,  we  find 
lakes  existing  in  the  centre  of  continents,  and  on  high 
plateaus  and  mountain  ranges,  in  latitudes  where  they 
would  be  speedily  dried  up  if  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Many  of  the  lakes  in  Scotland  (as  Lochs  Lomond,  Morar, 
Coruisk),  of  Norway,  of  British  Columbia,  and  of  southern 
Chili  are  raised  only  by  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  are  separated  from  it  often  by  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  land,  while  in  the  Cordilleras  of  South  America 
we  have  Lake  Titicaca  12,500  feet,  and  in  Asia  Lake 
Kokonor  10,500  feet  above  the  sea.  Many  lakes  whose 
surface  is  raised  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea  are  so 
deep  that  tljeir  bottom  reaches  considerably  below  that 
leveu 

Dlminstons  of  Lakes. — The  principal  measurements  con- 
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nected  witl?  a  number  or  lakes  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  presented  in  the  following  table,  will  give  a  more 
precise  'idea  of  the  size  of  the  lakes  than  could  be  given 
by  description  alone  : — 


Name  of  Lake. 

Mean 
Lati- 
tude. 

3 

eg 

Height  in  Feet 
above  the  Sea  of 

Tempera- 
ture of 

Surface. 

Bottom.'    Bottom. 

17M5  N 
14*        X 
12°30'X 
12"       N 

ie°30'S 

J7°       X 
)3*      K 
16*       K 
12°       X 
il'30'N 
6'        S 
16"       N 
lfi'25'N 
17*40  N 

55 

o 

r-     - 

o 
to 

Miles. 

■■" 
320 

18 
220 

90 

91 
330 
280 
600 

45 
330 

48 

45 

85 

20 

11 

23 

10 
7 

145 
S-4 

14-5 
2-5 
26 

Miles. 
100 
80 
22 
48 
30 
42 
40 
25 
60 
10 
40 

2-5 

8'7 

8 

4 

1-5 

1-3 

1 

0-8 

1 

1 

0-8 

0-5 

0-3 

Feet. 
978 
840 
20 
204 
924 

4,090 

23S 

3,600 

1,309 

1.000 

1  B5C 

1,092 

394 

630 

1.020 

774 

480 

480 

450 

378 

330 

120 

102 

627 

594 

670 

564 

12.500 

10.500 

1,360 

72 

-85 

-1.272 

2,700 

'670 

1,218 

1,300 

25 

30 

50 

!13 

364 

390 

668 

1,153 

450 

1,330 

-351 

-246 

+550 

+  360 

+  11.676 

-2.720 

+  166 

-3,685 

-2.580 

•F. 
38-8 

5+6 

44-6 

Erie  '. 

+  126  '417  to  43-5 
+9061        39-6 
-60S  Ul-4  1042 
-990  '40  8  to  41  4 
-724  41-2  to  42-4 

-116 

-60 

,  +290 

I.+823 

41-4 
43-9 
43-9     ■ 
44-7 

+  1,228          53-9 

From  thi3  table  it  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  largest 
continuous  sheet  of  fresh  water  is  the  group  of  North 
American  lakes,  and  of  these  Lake  Superior  is  almost 
double  the  size  of  any  of  the  others  ;  this  is  principally 
due  to  its  great  breadth,  as  it  is  very  little  longer  than  Lake 
Michigan.  Lake  Superior  communicates  with  Lakes 
Michigan  and  Huron,  which  are  really  branches  of  one  and 
the  same  lake,  by  the  St  Mary's  river,  the  fall  being  49 
feet  from  Superior  to  Huron.  Huron  empties  itself  into 
Erie  by  the  St  Clair  river,  Lake  St  Clair,  and  finally  the 
Detroit  river.  Lake  Erie  overflows  by  the  Niagara  river 
and  falls  into  Lake  Ontario,  whence  the  water  finally  it 
conveyed  to  the  Bea  by  the  St  Lawrence.  The  area  of  the 
lakes  together  is  in  round  numbers  100,000  square  miles, 
and,  if  that  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  its  estuary  be  added, 
the  water  area  will  be  about  150,000  square  miles,  while 
the  whole  drainage  area  is  only  537,000  square  miles. 
Hence  of  the  water  conveyed  by  the  St  Lawrence  to  the 
sea,  rather  more  than  one-fourth  falls  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  itself.  Looking  to  their  great  extent,  we  should  have 
suspected  them  to  be  much  deeper  than  is  found  to  be  the 
case.  The  deepest,  Lake  Superior,  is  no  deeper  than  Locb 
Morar  in  Invernes3-shire.  Comparatively  shallow,  however, 
as  they  are,  the  bottoms  of  them  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Erie,  are  several  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  in  former  times  this  chain  of 
lakes  formed  an  arm  of  the  sea  similar  to  the  Baltic  in 
Europe,  and  in  support  of  this  view  we  have  the  fact  of 
the  discovery  of  marine  forms  in  Lake  Michigan. 

In  Asia  Lake  Baikal  is  in  every  way  comparable  to  the 
great  Canadian  lakes  as  regards  size.  Its  area  of  over 
9000  square  miles  makes  it  about  equal  to  Erie  in  super- 
ficial extent,  while  its  enormous  depth  of  over  4000  feet 
makes  the  volume  of  its  waters  almost  equal  to  that  of 
Lake  Superior.  Although  its  surface  is  1360  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  its  bottom  is  2720  feet  below  it.  A  forme;- 
connexion  with  the  ocean  has  been  claimed  for  this  lake, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  seals  inhabit  its  waters.  Other  large 
lakes  in  Asia  are  mostly  salt,  and  some  lie  wholly  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Thus  the  Caspian  lies  85  feet  below  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  bottom  at  its  greatest  depth  is  3600 
feet  deeper.  The  Dead  'Sea  is  over  1300  feet  deep,  and 
its  surface  is  1272  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  so  that 
its  bottom  is  2580  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
the  Caspian  seals  are  found.  A  former  connexion  with 
the  Red  Sea  has  been  claimed  for  the  Dead  Sea,  but  this. 
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is  disallowed  by  Peschel  and  others.  The  Jordan'  valley, 
with  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea,  lie  on  the  line 
of  an  extensive  fault,  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  depression 
in  the  surface  occurred  with  the  production  of  the  fault. 
Further  evidence  in  support  cf  the  statement  that  the  Dead 
Sea  was  never  connected  with  the  sea  is  of  a  negative 
character,  and  consists  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  marine 
forms  have  not  been  found  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  or 
of  Lake  Tiberias,  and  that  silver  is  absent  from  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

A  former  connexion  with  the  ocean  is  Claimed  for  a 
number  of  the  Swis3  and  Italian  lakes  by  Dr  Forel  and 
Professor  Pavesi,  and  the  No'  vegian  lakes  by  Loven  and 
Sars,  on  the  ground  of  the  occurrence  of  marine  forms 
of  the  crustaceans  and  other  classes.  For  a  summarized 
account  of  these  researches  see  Pavesi,  Arch,  de  Geneve, 
1880,  iii.  1. 

Temperature  of  LaJces. — The  earliest  reliable  temperature 
observations  in  lakes  or  seas  are  those  of  Saussure,  and 
they  are  to  be  found  in  his  charming  Voyage  dans  les 
Alpes.  He  was  the  first  to  obtain  thoroughly  trustworthy 
observations  in  the  deeper  waters  of  the  lakes.  He  used 
for  this  purpose  an  ordinary  thermometer  whose  bulb  was 
covered  over  with  several  thicknesses  of  cloth  and  wax,  so 
as  to  render  it  very  slowly  conducting.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  it  down  fourteen  hours,  and  then  bringing 
it  up  as  quickly  as  possible  and  immediately  reading  the 
temperature.  He  did  not,  however,  trust  to  his  thermo- 
meter not  changing  its  reading  while  being  brought  up, 
but  by  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  he  obtained  cor- 
rections, to  be  applied  when  the  thermometer  had  to  be 
drawn  through  more  or  less  water  of  higher  temperature. 
His  observations  are  collected  in  the  following  table  along 
with  those  of  Jardine  in  some  of  the  Scottish  lakes,  at 
the  beginning  bf  the  century ; — 


Name  of  Lake. 


Geneva  .... 
Neuch&tel 
Bourpet  ... 
Annecy  ... 

Joux  

Bienne  .... 
Constance 
Lucerne... 

Than 

Brienz 

M  iggion 
Lomond ... 

Katrine  ... 


February. 
17th  Jul  v. 
October  1784. 
14lh  May  1780. 


2itli  July  17S4. 
2Sth  July. 
7th  July  1783. 
Sth  July  1783. 
19th  July  17S3. 
Sth  Sept.  1812. 
7th  Sept.  1812. 
3d  Sept.  1814. 


Temperature  of 


Surface.  Bottom 


■F. 

421 
737 
640 
57  0 
556 
693 
64-6 
68-4 
66-2 
68-0 
78-1 
59-5 
57  3 
56*4 


Depth. 


•F. 

41-6 

41  4 
421 

42  1 
61-3 
44  4 
39-6 
408 
41  0 
40-5 
441 
415 
41  0 
413 


Feet. 

1,013 
346 
256 
174 
85 
231 
394 
040 
373 
533 
357 
600 


Height 
above 
Sea. 


Feet. 
1,230 
1.304 

1.426 
350 
1.419 
1,250 
1,380 
1.S96 


25 

364 


An  exceedingly  important  and  valuable  series  of 
observations  was  made  by  Fischer  and  Brunner  a  in  the 
Lake  of  Thun  throughout  the  course  of  a  whole  year 
(March  1848  to  February  1849).  They  used,  after 
Saussure's  method,  thermometers  protected  by  non-conduct- 
ing envelopes,  which  were  pulled  up  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  depth  of  the  water  where  they  observed  was  540  feet, 
and  they  made  a  series  of  observations  of  the  temperature 
at  that  depth,  at  the  surface,  and  at  eleven  intermediate 
depths,  and  repeated  the  series  of  observations  at  eight 
different  dates  over  the  year.  From  these  series,  which 
afford  the  first  information  of  the  yearly  march  of  tem- 
peraturo  at  different  depths,  we  learn  that  the  lake  as  a 
whole  gains  heat  till  the  end  of  September,  then  loses  it 
until  the  month  of  February,  when  it  begins  to  warm 
again,  though  slowly.  Tho  maximum  temperature  occurs 
in  October  at  depths  from  the  surface  to  70  feet,  in 
November  at  depths  from  70  to  120  feet,  in  December 
from  120  to  200  feet,  and  in  February  at  500  feet.  As 
tho  whole  yearly  variation  of  the  temperature  at  200  feet 
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is  less  than  a  degree,  the  epoch  at  which  the  greater  depths 
attain  their  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  cannot 
be  certainly  deduced  from  one  year's  observations.  The 
minimum  temperature  of  depths  from  the  surface  to  80 
feet  is  attained  in  the  month  of  February,  at  greater  depths 
in  the  month  of  March.  During  the  course  of  the  whole 
year  the  temperature  at  the  bottom  varied  between  40°7 
and  40°'9  Fahr.,  and  in  the  month  of  February  the  whole 
of  the  water  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  was  between 
40°-7  and  41°  Fahr. 

These  and  other  observations  showed  that,  from  depths 
of  400  feet,  the  variation  of  temperature  with  increasing 
depth  is  quite  insignificant,  so  that  even  though  the  lake 
might  be  1000  feet  deep  the  temperature  at  400  feet  is 
only  one  or  two  tenths  of  a  degree  different  from  that  of 
the  bottom  ;  further,  on  many  of  the  thermometers  recently 
used,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  with  certainty  tem- 
peratures differing  by  less  than  half  a  degree,  consequently 
it  was  not  difficult  to  believe  that  in  all  deep  lakes  there  is 
a  considerable  stratum  of  water  which  remains  constantly  at 
the  same  temperature,  all  the  year  and  every  year,  and  that 
in  winter  this  stratum  thickens  so  as  often  to  fill  the  lake, 
and  gets  thinner  again  in  summer.  By  the  improvement 
of  the  instruments  both  of  these  suppositions  have  been 
shown  to  be  erroneous.  In  summer  and  in  temperate 
latitudes,  however  deep  the  lake  may  be,  its  temperature 
falls  as  the  depth  increases,  first  rapidly  and  then  very 
slowly,  and  the  bottom  temperature  observed  in  any 
summer  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  winter  which 
preceded  it,  and  may  vary  from  year  to  year  by  one  to  two 
degrees.  It  was  also  believed  that  the  deep  water  of  a 
lake  preserved  constantly  the  mean  winter  temperature  or 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  six  coldest  months  of  the 
year  in  the  locality.  This  was  deduced  from  some  obser- 
vations by  Sir  Robert  Christison  in  Loch  Lomond,  who 
found  the  bottom  temperature  at  Tarbet  to  be  41°'4  Fahr., 
agreeing  with  the  mean  of  the  six  winter  months  as  ob- 
served at  Balloch  Castle,  which,  however,  is  about  15 
miles  distant.  Although  the  theorem  may  be  accidentally 
true  for  Loch  Lomond,  it  has  been  proved  not  to  hold  for 
other  lakes.  Thus  Simony  (Wien.  Sits.  Ber.,  1875,  lxxi. 
p.  435)  gives  the  following  table,  comparing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bottom  water  in  the  Gmunder  See  with 
the  winter  (October  to  March)  air  temperature:2 — 


Winter  Peiiod. 
Mean  Temperature. 

Summer 
Period. 

Bottom 
Temp., 

Date  of 
Observation  of 

Mean 
Temp. 

Gntiinder 
See. 

Bottom 
Temperature. 

Oct.-Mar. 

Dec.-Feb. 

•  F. 

*F. 

•  F. 

*  F. 

1867-68 

375 

•32-9 

1868 

64  4 

40-5 

6th  Oct.  1868. 

1868-89 

401 

36-8 

1889 

631 

40  5 

1st  Oct.  1869. 

1869-70 

35 '0 

29-3 

1870 

60S 

402 

•JiUh  Sept.  1870, 

1871-72 

36-2 

27-8 

1872 

62-2 

400 

3d  Oct.  1ST-.'. 

1873-79 

41  0 

S50 

1873 

60-2 

40-5 

5th  Oct.  1S73. 

1873-74 

390 

32-7 

1874 

61-9 

40  4 

25th  Sept.  1874. 

1874-75 

33-8 

28-2 

391 

10th  April  1ST.".. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  end  of 
1872,  the  mean  winter  temperature  is  below  that  of  the 
bottom  water,  and  generally  very  markedly  so. 

During  1877-81  observations  have  been  made  by  the 
present  writer  on  the  distribution  of  temperature  in  lakes 
formiug  part  of  the  Caledonian  Caaal.  The  monthly  mean 
temperatures  at  Culloden  and  at  Corran  Ferry  lighthouse, 
which  cannot  differ  much  in  climate  from  Loch  Ness  and 
Loch  Lochy  respectively,  have  been  supplied  by  Mr  Bucban 
of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society.  The  bottom  tem- 
peratures are  those  observed  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
lakes,  namely,  120  fathoms  in  Loch  Nes9,  and  80  fathoms 
in  Loch  Lochy.     The  connexion  between  bottom  tenipera- 
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ture  (as  observed  in  the  second  week  of  August)  and 
winter  temperature  can  be  judged  of  from  the  following 
table,  where  the  mean  temperatures  of  October  to  March, 
and  also  of  November  to  April,  are  given  : — 


■ 

Loch  Ness. 

Culloden. 

Loch  Lochy. 

Con-an. 

Surface. 

Bottom. 

Oct  to 
-March. 

Nov.  to 
April. 

Surface. 

Bottom. 

Oct.  to 
March. 

Nov.  to 
April. 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 

630 
59-0 
614 
S7'0 
531 

424 
42» 
411) 
4L'4 
41« 

40-2 
41-6 
37  2 
41  0 
86-1 

40-0 
40-9 
36-8 
40-8 
36-2 

66-0 
61-0 
640 
67-6 
64-0 

44  0 
43  7 
42-0 
43'8 
42-25 

42-3 
42-7 
88-9 
420 
88-6 

40-8 
42-5 
37-5 
41-9 
88-7 

From  this  tableit  isapparent  that  the  bottom  temperature, 
even  of  lakes  as  deep  as  Loch  Ness,  is  subject  to  considerable 
variation  from  year  to  year,  that  it  depends  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  previous  winter,  and  that  it  is  usually 
higher  than  that  temperature.  The  difference  between  the 
bottom  temperature  and  the  mean  winter  temperature  is 
greater  the  lower  the  winter  temperature  is.  It  is  further 
interesting  to  notice  that  the  mean  winter  temperature  of 
1878-79  was  about  one  degree  higher  than  that  of 
1880-81,  yet  the  bottom  temperatures  were  0°:25  lower  in 
1879  than  in  1881,  and  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  cold  of  1878-79  was  more  continuous  than  that 
of  1880-81,  when  the  actual  temperatures  observed  were 
much  lower.  '  The  temperature  of  the  bottom  water  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  temperature  of  the  previous  winter, 
and  on  the  depth  of  the  lake ;  it  also  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  country  where  it  lies,  and  especially  on  its  exposure 
to  winds.  Winds  drive  tho  surface  water  before  them, 
and  if  there  were  no  return  current  it  would  be  heaped  up 
nt  the  further  end.  The  effect  is  to  accumulate  surface 
water  at  one  end,  and  to  draw  on  deeper  water  to.  make 
up  the  deficiency  at  the  other  end.  Hence  the  prevailing 
direction  of  the  wind  impresses  itself  on  the  distribution 
of  iemperature  in  the  water  ;  and  this  is  well  shown  in  the 
distribution  of  temperature  as  determined  from  observa- 
tions at  five  stations  on  the  same  day  in  Loch  Ness  in  a 
summer  after  a  warm  winter,  and  in  one  after  a  cold  winter. 
In  Scotland,  warm  weather  is  associated  with  southerly 
and  westerly  winds,  and  cold  weather  with  northerly  and 
easterly  winds.  In  the  warm  years  we  have  accumulation" 
of  surface  water  at  the  north-eastern  end,  and  of  bottom 
water  at  the  south-western  end,  producing  in  summer  a 
higher  mean  temperature  of  water  at  the  north-east,  and  a 
lower  me  in  temperature  of  water  at  the  south-west  end. 
In  cold  years  the  reverse  is  observed.  Thus  in  1879,  after 
a  cold  winter,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  first  300  feet 
of  water  at  the  south-west  end*  of  Loch  Ness  was  48° '8, 
and  at  the  north-east  end  '44° '96,  a  difference  of  nearly 
four  degrees.  In  1880,  after  a  comparatively  mild  winter, 
it  was  48°'13  at  the  south-west  end,  and  47°'95  at  the 
north-east  end,  or  nearly  identical  temperatures.  Even 
nt  stations  a  few  hundred  yards  from  each  other,  great 
differences  are  often  observed  in  the  temperatures  observed 
at  the  same  depth,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  difference 
of  density  so  produced  must  cause  a  certain  amount  of 
circulation.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that,  under 
the  influence  of  tire  varying  temperature  of  the  seasons, 
and  of  the  winds,  tho  water  of  a  lake  is  thoroughly 
mixed  once  a  year.  In  lakes  which  do  not  consist  of 
a  single  long  trough  like  Loch  Ness,  but  of  several  basins 
as  Loch  Lomond,  the  bottom  temperature  is  different  in 
tho  different  basins,  even  when  the  depth  is  the  same. 
Loch  Lomond  consists  of  three  principal  bajins  of  very 
unequal  depth  : — the  large  expanse  of  water  studded  with 
islands  at  the  lower  end,  the  Balloch  basin  ;  the  middle 
or  Luss  basin ;  and  the  upper  and  deepest  or  Tarbet 
basin.  In  the.  last  wo  have  600  feet  of  water,  in  the  Luss 
basin  200  feet,  and  in  the  Balloch  basin  a  maximum  of 


72  feet  of  water.  On  23d  September  1876  the  bottom 
temperature  in  the  Tarbet  basin  was  41°-4,  and  in  the 
Luss  basin  46°'4.  Loch  Tumrnel,  a  much  smaller  lake, 
consists  of  three  basins,  each  of  them  being  from  100  to 
120  feet  deep,  and  in  them  we  have  bottom  temperatures 
of  46° -3,  46°  -9,  and  45°  2,  the  lowest  temperature  being 
nearest  the  outlet. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  bottom  temperature 
in  lakes  similar  as  regards  size  and  depth  would  be  lower 
at  greater  elevations  and  higher  nearer  the  sea-level.  This 
does  not,  however,  hold  universally ;  thus  Lochs  Tummel 
and  Garry  are  very  similar  in  size  and  depth  ;  they  are  only 
12  miles  from  each  other,  but  Loch  Tummel  is  450  feet 
and  Loch  Garry  1330  feet  above  the  sea  ;  yet  at  102  feet 
in  Loch  Garry  the  temperature  on  the  18th  August  1876 
was  53° '9,  and  in  Loch  Tummel  at  the  same  depth  on  the 
16th  August  1876  it  was  45°'4.  The  difference  of  elevation 
is  nearly  900  feet,  and,  instead  of  the  higher  lake  holding 
the  colder  water,  its  water  is  8° '5  warmer  than  that  of  the 
lower  one.  Similarly  in  Loch  Ericht,  1153  feet  above  the 
sea,  the  bottom  temperature  at  324  feet  was  44°-7,  and  in 
Loch  Rannoch;  668  feet  above  sea,  at  the  same  depth  it 
was  44° '0!  These  examples  will  suffice  to  show  that  many 
circumstances  concur  in  determining  the  temperatures  of 
the  waters  of  lakes.  There  is  one  factor  which  is  often 
neglected,  namely,  the  amount  of  change  of  water.  This 
depends  on  the  drainage  area  of  its  tributary  streams,  and 
necessarily  varies  greatly. 

In  comparing  the  bottom  temperature  in  lakes  with  the 
mean  temperatures  of  the  coldest  half  of  the  year,  we  find 
that  the  two  approach  each  other  more  nearly  the  higher 
these  temperatures  are.  When  the  temperature  of  the 
air  falls  for  a  lengthened  period  below  the  temperature 
of  maximum  density  of  water  (39° '2  Fahr.),  then  the 
mechanical  effect  produced  is  much  the  same  as  if  the  tem- 
perature had  been  raised.  For,  in  virtue  of  the  cooling 
above,  the  water  will  have  no  tendency  to  sink  ;  it  will 
rather  tend  to  float  as  a  cold  layer  on  the  surface  of  the 
warmer  and  denser  water  below.  Were  a  lake  comparable 
with  a  glass  of  water,  that  is,  were  its  depth  equal  to  or 
greater  than  its  length  or  breadth,  it  would  be  possible  to 
realize  this  ideal  condition  of  things,  which,  until  recently, 
was  supposed  to  represent  what  really  takes  place  when  a 
lake  is  covered  with  ice,  namely,  that  after  the  water  has 
all  been  cooled  to  a  uniform  temperature  of  39° '2  Fahr. 
further  cooling  affects  only  a  small  surface  layer,  which 
consequently  rapidly  freezes.  If  this  were  the  case,  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  temperature  of  the  water  below 
the  ice  of  a  frozen  lake  increasing  rapidly  from  32°  where 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  ice  to  39°'2  at  a  short  distance 
from  it,  and  we  Bhould  expect  to  find  the  remainder  of 
the  water  down  to  the  bottom  at  the  same  temperature. 
In  fact,  however,  the  depth  of  even  the  deepest  lakes  bears 
an  insignificant  proportion  to  their  superficial  dimensions, 
and  temperature  observations  in  summer  show  that  the 
effective  climate,  that  is,  the  climate  in  so  far  as  it  is 
effective  for  the  purpose  under  consideration,  varies  much 
over  the  surface  of  even  very  small  lakes.  The  variations 
in  distribution  of  temperature  produce  variations  in  density 
which  of  themselves  are  sufficient  to  produce  convection 
currents.  Then,  as  a  factor  of  climate,  there  are  the  winds, 
which  are  the  main  mixing  agents,  and  also  the  movement 
in  the  waters  caused  by  the  inflow  of  water  at  different 
points  and  the  removal  of  the  excess  at  one  point.  The 
effect  of  these  mechanical  agents,  winds  and  currents,  is 
to  propagate  the  air  temperature  at  the  surface  to  a  greater 
depth  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  seasons  of  great  cold 
there  is  rarely  much  wind.  If  we  reflect,  however,  ou 
what  nust  take  place  when  thcje  13  a  large  expanne  of 
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open  water  in  the  middle  of  a  country  covered  with  snow, 
and  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  a  winter  night,  w^  see  that 
the  air  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  water '  must  get 
warmed  and  form  an  ascending  current,  its  place  being 
taken  by  fresh  air  drafted  from  the  cold  land  surface, 
which  not  only  cools  the  water  but  forces  it  out  towards 
the  middle,  thus  establishing  a  circulation  consisting  in 
broad  lines  .of  a  surface  movement  from  the  sides  to  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  and  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion below  the  surface.  Even  if  the  current  of  air  were 
not  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce  a  surface  current  in  the 
water,  it  would  do  it  indirectly.  For,  as  it  first  strikes 
the  water  at  the  edges,  the  water  there  would  get  cooled 
most  rapidly,  and  under  suitable  circumstances  would  form 
a  fringe  of  ice ;  the  water  so  cooled  would  be  lighter  than 
the  Warmer  water  farther  out,  and  would  have  a  tendency 
to  flow  off  towards  the  middle,  or  with  the  current  of  air. 
Now,  although,  when  compared  with  other  seasons,  there 
is  in  a  hard  frosty  winter  not  much  wind,  still,  even  in  the 
calme&t  weather  there  is  almost  always  sufficient  motion  in 
the  atmosphere  to  enable  the  meteorologist  to  state  that 
the  wihd  is  from  a  particular  quarter;  this  will  assist  the 
circulation  which  has  just  been  described  as  taking  place 
in  a  calm  lake,  though  it  will  somewhat  distort  its  effects. 
It  will  produce  excessive  cooling  at  the  side  nearest  the 
wind,  and,  when  the  lake  freezes,  it  will  have  a  tendency 
to  begin  at  the  windward  side. 

The  extent  to  which  this  circulation  affects  the  deeper 
waters  of  a  lake  depends  on  local  circumstances,  and 
generally  we  may  say  that  the  more  confined  a  lake  is  the 
more  easily  will  it  freeze,  and  the  higher  will  be  the  mean 
temperature  of  its  waters.  In  the  very  cold  winter 
1878-79  the  writer  was  able  to  make  observations  on 
the  temperature  of  the  water  under  the  ice  in  Linlithgow 
Loch  and  in  Loch  Lomond.  In  the  following  winter, 
which,  though  mild  in  Scotland,  was  excessively  severe  in 
Switzerland,  Dr  Forel  made  observations  in  the  Lakes  of 
Morat  and  Zurich,  confirming  the  writer's  observations  of 
the  unexpectedly  low  temperature  of  the  water.  The 
freezing  of  so  deep  a  lake  as  that  of  Zurich  was  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  because  in  it  the  bottom  is  actually  at  the 
temperature  of  maximum  density.  The  majority  of  the 
lakes  which  freeze  are  so  shallow  as  to  admit  of  the  whole 
of  their  water  beiug  cooled  considerably  below  the  temper- 
ature of  maximum  density. 

The  distribution  of  temperature  in  frozen  lakes  will  be  apparent 
from  the  table  given  below.  Of  the  Lakes  of  Zurich  and  Morat 
and  Loch  Lomond  the  mean  temperatures  are  in  the  order  of  their 
depth.  Linlithgow  is  altogether  peculiar.  Its  high  temperature, 
wliich  increased  steadily  all  the  time  it  was  covered  with  ice,  was 
due  to  chemical  action  amongst  the  filth  which  has  been  allowed  to 
fccumulate  at  its  bottom.  When  the  ice  broke  up  the  dead  fish 
were  taken  away  in  carts. 

Dr  Forel  gives  the  following  particulars  about  the  frozen  Swiss 
lakes.  "  The  Lake  of  Morat  has  a  surface  of  27 '4  square  kilometres 
and  a  maximum  depth  of  45  metres  (147  feet) ;  it  is  1425  feet  above 
the  sea  ;  and  its  mean  latitude  is  49°  56'  N.  The  ice  overspread  its 
whole  surface  suddenly  in  the  night  of  the  17th  to  the  18th  Decem- 
ber, and  it  remained  frozen  till  the  8th  March.  The  Lake  of  Zurich 
has  a  superficies  of  87  8  square  kilometres,  a  maximum  depth  of  468 
feet  and  altitude  of  1338  feet,  and  a  mean  latitude  of  47°  16'  N. 
Its  congelation  was  gradual,  and  not  sudden  like  that  of  the  Lake  of 
Morat.  First  the  upper  part  of  the  lake  was  covered  with  ice 
between  Mannedorf  and  Wadensweil.  At  the  end  of  December, 
the  28th.  the  ice  covered  it  entirely,  but  only  for  a  single  day. 
On  the  29th  it  thawed,  and  the  lake  remained  partially  free  of  ice 
until  the  middle  of  January.  It  froze  over  completely  on  the  22d 
January,  and  on  the  25th  the  ice  was  4  inches  thick  in  the  centre 
of  the  lake."  Of  the  larger  Swiss  lakes,  Morat,  Zurich,  Zug,  Neu- 
r-hatel,  Constance,  and  Annocy  were  frozen  in  1880;  Tliuu  is  known 
tq  have  been  frozen  four  times,  namely,  in  1363,  1435,  1685,  and 
1695  ;  Brienz  has  only  once  been  frozen,  in  1363  ;  Lucerne  freezes 
partially  in  very  severe  winters,  and  Geneva  in  its  western  and 
shallower  part,  whilst  Wallenstadt  and  Bourget  are  not  known  to 
have  ever  been  frraen. 


Tabic  oj  Temperatures  in  Frozen 

Lakes. 

Depth 

(in  feet). 

Temperature  in  Degrees  1-ahr. 

"1 

Ziirich, 

Morat, 

23d  Dec. 

Lomond, 

Linlithgow. 

1880. 

1879. 

1879. 

1879. 

25th  Jan. 
1879. 

3 

33  00 

35-90 

36  00 

6 

33  50 

36-30 

36-80 

18 

35  06 

33  05 

36  90 

37-80 

(Bottom)    48. 

36  95 

30-14 

3520 

39-85 

42-05 

(Bottom)    65 

37-25 

36-30 

3630 

100 

37  76 

36-68 

(Bottom)  150 

38-39 

37  04 

200 

3S66 

300 

38-84 

(Bottom)  435 

39-20 

3S-40 

36  00 

34  46 

37-22 

38-28 

For  further  information  on  the  temperature  of  frozen  lakes,  see 
Buchanan,  Nature,  March  6,  1879  ;  Forel,  Arch,  de  Genive,  1880, 
iv.  1  ;  Nichols,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  1881,  xxi.  p.  53. 

Changes  of  Level. — As  the  water  supply  of  lakes  depends 
on  the  rainfall,  and  as  this  varies  much  with  the  season,  and 
from  year  to  year,  we  should  expect,  and  indeed  we  find, 
fluctuation  of  level  in  all  lakes.  There  are,  however,  other 
changes  of  level  which  are  independent  of  the  water  supply, 
and  which  resemble  tides  in  their  rhythmic  periods.  They 
have  long  been  known  and  observed  in  Switzerland,  and 
especially  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where  they  are  known 
by  the  name  of  "seiches."  The  level  of  the  lake  is 
observed  to  rise  slowly  during  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  to 
a  height  which  varies  from  a  few  centimetres  to  as  many 
decimetres ;  it  then  falls  again  slowly  to  a  corresponding 
depth,  and  rises  again  slowly,  and  so  on.  These  movements 
were  observed  aud  much  studied  at  the  end  of  last  century 
by  JaUabert,  Bertrand,  and  Saussure,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  they  formed  the  subject  of  an  instructive 
memoir  by  Vaucher,  who  enunciated  the  following  law 
connecting  the  seiches  with  '  the  movements  of  the 
barometer.  "  The  amplitude  of  seiches  is  small  when  the- 
atmosphere  is  at  rest ;  the  seiches  are  greater  the  more 
variable  is  the  atmosphere's  pressure  ;  they  are  the  greatest 
when  the  barometer  is  falling."  Vaucher  recognized  the 
existence  of  seiches  in  the  Lakes  of  Geneva,  Neuchatel, 
Zurich,  Constance,  Annecy,  and  Lugano,  and  Dr  Forel  of 
Morges,  from  whose  papers,  published  principally  in  the 
Bibliotkeque  Universelle  el-  Revue  Suisse  during  the  last 
five  years,  the  facts  regarding  the  seiches  have  been  taken, 
has  observed  them  in  every  lake  where  he  had  looked  for 
them.  It  is  in  every  way  likely  that  they  are  to  be  found 
in  all  lakes  of  notable  extent  and  depth.  They  have  been 
studied  principally  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where  Dr  Forel, 
at  Morges,  about  the  middle  of  the  lake  on  the  north 
shore,  and  M.  Plantamour,  at  S^cheron,  about  a  mile  from 
Geneva  on  the  north  shore,  have  had  self-registering  tide 
gauges  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years.  In  the 
writings  of  the  Swiss  observers  the  seiche  is  the  complete 
movement  of  rise  above  and  fall  below  the  mean  level,  the 
amplitude  is  the  extreme  difference  of  level  so  produced, 
and  the  duration  of  the  seiche  is  the  time  in  seconds 
measured  from  the  moment  when  the  water  is  at  the  mean 
level  until  it  is  again  at  the  mean  level,  after  having  risen 
to  the  crest  and  sunk  to  the  trough  of  the  wave.  The 
amplitude  of  the  seiches  is  very  variable.  At  the  same 
station  and  on  the  same  day  successive  seiches  are  similar. 
When  the  seiches  are  small  they  are  all  small,  when  they 
are  large  they  are  all  large.  At  the  same  station  and  on 
different  days  the  amplitudes  of  the  seiches  may  vary 
enormously.  For  instance,  at  Geneva,  where  the  highest 
seiches  have  been  observed,  they  are  usually  of  such  a 
size  as  to  be  imperceptible  without  special  instruments  ; 
yet  on  the- 3d  August  1763  Saussuro  measured  seiches  of 
1-48  metres,  and  on  the  2d  and  3d  October  1841  the 
seiches  observed  by  Venie  were  as  much  as  2"15  metres 
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They  are  greater  at  the  extremities  than  at  the  middle  of 
lakes,  at  the  head  of  long  gulfs  whose  sides  converge  gently 
than  at  stations  in  the  middle  of  a  long  straight  coast,  and 
in  shallow  as  compared  with  deep  lakes  or  parts  of  a  lake. 
They  also  appear  to  increase  with  the  size  of  the  lake. 
The  duration  of  the  seiches  is  found  to  vary  considerably, 
but  the  mean  deduced  from  a  sufficient  number  of  obser- 
vations is  fairly  constant  at  the  same  locality.  Thus,  for 
Morges,  Dr  Fnrel  has  found  it  to  be  for  the  half  seiche 
315  ±  9  seconds.  At  different  stations,  however,  on  the 
same  lake  and  on  different  lakes  it  varies  considerably. 
Thus  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  it  is,  for  the  complete  seiche, 
G30  seconds  at  Morges,  and  1783  seconds  at  Veytaux ;  on 
Lake  Neuchatel  it  is  2840  seconds  at  Yverdon,  and  264  at 
Paint  Aubin. 

The  curves  traced  by  the  gauge  at  Geneva  have  been 
subjected  to  a  preliminary  harmonic  analysis  by  Professor 
Soret,  and  he  has  decomposed  them  into  two  undulations, 
the  one  with  a  period,  from  crest  to  crest,  of  seventy-two 
minutes,  aud  the  other  with  a  period  of  thirty-five  minutes, 
or  a  little  less  than  half  the  larger  period.  As  the 
amplitudes  of  the  composing  curves  vary  much,  there  is 
great  variety  in  the  resultant  curves.  Besides  these  two 
principal  components,  there  are  others  which  have  not  yet 
been  investigated. 

With  regard  to  tho  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  Dr  Forel 
attributes  the  ordinary  seiches  to  local  variations  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  giving  an  impulse  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  apparent  for  a  long  time  as  a  series  of  oscillations. 
The  greater  seiches,  such  as  those  of  1 -5  Jnetres,  he 
attributed  to  earthquake  shocks  ;  but,  as  a  very  sensible 
earthquake  passed  over  Switzerland  quite  recently  without 
leaving  the  slightest  trace  on  the  gauge,  he  has  abandoned 
this  explanation,  and  is  inclined  to  attribute  them  to 
pulsation  set  agoing  by  violent  downward  gusts  of  wind, 
especially  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake..  M.  Plantamour, 
who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  same  subject, 
assured  the  writer,  in  the  summer  of  1881,  that  he  was 
completely  at  a  loss  for  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  them. 
Seiches  have  not  been  observed  on  the  Scottish  lakes, 
though  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  would  be  found  if 
sought  for.  There  are,  however,  records  of  disturbances 
of  some  of  the  lake0;,  especially  in  Perthshire,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  cited  as  an  instance. 

A  violent  disturbance  of  the  level  of  Loch  Tay  is  reported  in 
the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1796),  xvii.  p.  458,  to  have 
occurred  at  Kenmore  on  12th  September  1784,  continuing  in  a 
modified  degree  for  four  day3,  and  again  on  13th  July  1794.  Ken- 
more  lies  at  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  lake,  where  the  river  Tay 
issues  from  it.  It  lies  at  the  end  of  a  shallow  bay.  "At  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  bay  the  water  was  observed  to  retire  about  5  yards 
within  its  rdinary  boundary,  and  in  four  or  five  minutes  to  How 
out  again.  In  this  manner  it  ebbed  and  flowed  successively  three 
or  four  times  during  tho  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  all  at 
onoe  the  water  rushed  from  the  east  and  west  in  opposite  currents, 
....  rose  in  the  form  of  a  great  wave,  to  the  height  of  5  feet 
i  the  ordinary  level,  leaving  the  bottom  of  the  bay  dry  to  the 
distance  of  between  90  and  100  yards  from  its  natural  boundary. 
When  the  opposite  currents  met  they  made  a  clashing  noise  and 
I  tamed  ;  and,  the  stronger  impulse  being  from  the  east,  the  wave 
after  rising  to  its  greatest  height,  rolled  westward,  but  slowly 
diminishing  as  it  went,  for  the  space  of  five  minutes,  when  it  wholly 
disappeared.  As  tho  wavo  subsided  it  flowed  back  with  some  force, 
and  exceeded  its  original  boundary  4  or  5  yards  ;  then  it  ebbed 
a  ■  ■in  about  10  yards,  and  again  returned,  and  continued  to  ebb  and 
How  in  this  manner  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  the  ebbings  succeed- 
ing each  other,  at  tho  distance  of  about  seven  minutes,  and  gradu- 
ally lessening,  till  the  water  settled  into  its  ordinary  level.  During 
tho  whole  time  that  this  phenomenon  was  observed  tho  weather  was 
calm.  On  the  next  and  four  succeeding  days  an  ebbing  and  flowing 
was  observed  nearly  about  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  but  not  at  all  in  the  same  degree  as  on  the  first  day." 

The  above  is  the  account  given  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fleming,  at  tho 
timo  minister  of  Kenmore,  who  was  an  eye  witness.  \\  resembles  in 
all  essentia]  particulars  the  descriptions  of  waves  which  accompany 
actual  earthquakes,  yet  in  his  account  he  goes  on  to  say—"  1  have 


not  heard  (although  I  have  made  particular  inquiry)  that  any  motion 
of  the  earth  was  felt  in  this  neighbourhood,  or  that  the  agitation  of 
the  wave  was  observed  anywhere  but  about  the  village  of  Kenmore." 
It  is  well  known  that  there  were  great  seismic  movements  observed 
in  Perthshire  at  the  time  of  the  Lisbon  earthquake,  and  there  is  a 
tradition  in  the- neighbourhood  that  Loch  Lubnaig  near  Callander 
was  largely  increased  in  extent  by  the  dislocations  which  took 
place. 

In  all  lakes  there  are  changes  of  level  corresponding 
with  periods  of  rain  and  of  drought.  They  are  the  more 
considerable  the  greater  the  extent  of  country  draining  into 
them,  and  the  more  constrained  the  outflow.  In  the  great 
American  lakes,  which  occupy  nearly  one-third  of  their 
drainage  area,  the  fluctuations  of  level  are  quite  insignifi- 
cant ;  in  Lake  Michigan  the  U.S.  surveyors  give  as  the 
maximum  and  minimum  yearly  range  LG4  and  0'65  feet. 
In  the  Lake  of  Geneva  the  mean  annual  oscillation  is 
5  feet,  and  the  difference  between  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  waters  of  this  century  is  9 '3  feet.  The  most  rapid 
rise  has  been  3'23  inches  (82  mm.)  in  twenty-four  hours.  A 
very  remarkable  exception  to  the  rule  that  large  freshwater 
lakes  are  subject  to  small  variations  of  level  is  furnished 
by  Lake  Tanganyika  in  Central  Africa.  Since  its  discovery 
travellers  have  been  much  perplexed  by  the  evidence  and 
reports  of  considerable,  oscillations  of  level  of  uncertain 
period,  and  also  by  the  apparent  absence  of  visible 
outlet,  while  the  freshness  of  its  waters  was  of  itself  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  outlet.  By  the 
careful  observations  of  successive  explorers  the  nature  of 
this  phenomenon  has  been  fully  explained,  and  is  very 
instructive.  It  has  recently  been  visited  by  Captain  Hore 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  it  appears  from  his 
reports  that  the  peculiar  phenomena  observed  depend  on 
the  fact  that  the  area  of  country  draining  into  the  lake  is 
very  limited,  so  that  in  the  dry  seasons  the  streams  run- 
ning into  it  dry  up  altogether,  and  its  outlet  gets  choked  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  vegetation  in  an  equatorial  climate.) 
A  dam  or  dyke  is  thus  formed  which  is  not  broken 
down  until  the  waters  of  the  lake  have  risen  to  a  consider- 
able height.  A  catastrophe  of  this  kind  happened  whilst 
Captain  Hore  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  noted  the 
height  of  the  water  at  different  times  near  his  station  at 
Ujiji,  and  observed  it  fall  2  feet  in  two  months,  It  con- 
tinued to  fall  until  in  seventeen  months  it  had  fallen  over 
10  feet.  Taking  the  length  of  the  lake  at  330  miles,  and 
the  mean  breadth  at  30  miles,  its  surface  is  9900  square 
nautical  miles.  If  this  surface  be  reduced  2  feet  in  sixty 
days,  the  water  will  have  to  escape  at  tho  rate  of  137,500 
cubic  feet  per  second.  The  mean  rate  of  discharge  of  the 
Danube  is  207,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  Hence,  without 
taking  into  account  water  which  would  be  brought  into  the 
lake  by  tributaries  during  the  two  months,  we  require  for 
outlet  a  river  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  size  of  the  Danube, 
and  in  the  Lukuga  such  a  river  is  found.  When  Stanley 
visited  it  the  Lukuga  was  quite  stopped  up  with  dense 
growth,  and  no  water  was  issuing ;  the  lake  was  then  rising  ; 
when  Captain  Hore  visited  it  the  lake  was  falling  rapidly, 
and  the  Lukuga  was  a  rapid  river  of  great  volume.  One 
of  the  chief  affluents  to  the  lake  was  found  to  be  discharg- 
ing at  the  rate  of  18,750  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second ;  a 
few  months  later  it  was  dry  and  the  mouth  closed  with 
vegetation.  During  the  dry  season  too  the  lake,  with  its 
10,000  square  miles  of  surface,  is  exposed  to  the  evaporat- 
ing action  of  the  south-cast  trade  wind,  and  when  the 
supply  is  so  insignificant  this  must  be  sufficient  of  itself  to 
sensihly  lower  the  level.  Ordinarily  then  we  might  expect 
the  lake  to  be  subject  to  a  yearly  ebb  and  flow  correspond- 
ing to  the  periods  of  drought' and  rains  ;  and,  from  what 
we  learn  of  the  great  fluctuations  of  rainfall  one  year  with 
another,  we  should  expect  that  during  a  series  of  dry  years 
the  obstructions  to  the  outflow  would  gain  such  a  head 
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that  the  rains  of  several  wet  seasons  would  have  to 
accumulate  before  forcing  a  passage.  The  result  would  be 
a  tide  of  a  period  corresponding  to  the  recurrence  of  series 
of  wet  or  dry  years.  Were  the  lake  situated  at  or  near  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  its  equatorial  position  would  give  it 
such  a  preponderance  of  rain  over  the  whole  year  as  to  keep 
its  outlet  constantly  open ;  but  its  actual  position,  2700 
feet  above  the  sea,  produces  an  alteration  in  climate,  equi- 
valent to  an  increase  of  latitude,  which  would  place  it  in 
the  trade  wind  region  rather  than  in  that  of  equatorial 
calms  and  rains.  That  such  is  actually  the  effect  is  shown 
by  the  range  of  temperature,  which  is  moderate  (59°  to 
83°  Fahr. ),  and  the  raiufall(27  to  30  inches),  which  is  almost 
exactly  that  of  London.  The  Central  African  lakes, 
from  their  immense  size  and  from  their  equatorial  position, 
possess  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  physical  geographer,  and 


it  is  to  De  noped  that  before  long  we  shall  have  sufficient 
soundings  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  size  of  their  basins,, 
and  also  temperature  observations  to  show  the  effect  of  a 
vertical  sun  on  large  bodies  of  water  at  a  moderate  eleva- 
tion, and  removed  from  the  disturbing  influence  of  oceanic 
circulation. 

As  might  be  expected,  in  salt  lakes  which  have  no 
overflow,  the  yearly  rise  and  fall  is  often  considerable.  In 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah,  the  greatest  depth  of  which 
is  56  feet,  changes  of  level  are  accompanied  by  great 
changes  in  water  surface,  and  also  in  saltness  of  water. 
In  the  rainy  season  the  Dead  Sea  stands  10  or  12  feet 
higher  than  in  the  dry  season.  The  following  table  shows 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  waters  of  various  salt 
lakes,  that  of  the  sea-water  in  the  Suez  Canal  being  added 
for  comparison  : — 


Kokonor  Sea. 

Aral  Sea. 

Caspian  Sea. 

Umnueh  Sea. 

itead  Sea. 

Von  Sea 

Suez  Canal, 
lsmailia. 

Open. 

Karabugaa. 

1-00907 
111 

1-09 

1-nuoG 
1-30 

1-26217 
28-5 

1-17500 
22-28 

2213 

101800 
1-78 

1-03898 
51 

Fame  of  Sa!t. 

Grammes  Salt  in  1000  Grammes  Water. 

0-080-1 
0-0053 
0-6598 

0-0028 

09324 
1-7241 

69003 
0-2209 
0-0055 

00015 
00098 

0-2185 

1-3499 
S-9799 

6-2356 
01115 

0-0003 

0-1123 
0-0014 

00021 
0-9004 
30855 

81163 
0-1339 
0-0034 
0-6115 

00081 
00024 

61-9350 

832840 

9-9560 

02510 

129-3770 

0-1930 

0-7570 
13-5460 

192-4100 

15-4610 
05990 

0-8600 

76-5000 
23-3000 

95-6000 
2.-4500 
2-3100 
0-2400 

0-4031 
6-3976 

0-2595 
2-5673 
0-5363 
80500 

0-0761 

O-0O72 
0-0069 

00029 
1-8593 
S-2231 

40-4336 
0-6231 
00265 
4-7632 

00779 
00027 

11-1463 

10-8937 

12-9773 

.   284  9960 

222-7730 

221-2600 

17-2899 

510264 

This  table  embraces  examples  of  several  types  of  salt  lake.  In 
the  Kokonor,  Aral,  and  open  Caspian  seas  we  have  examples  of  the 
modei-ately'salt,  non-saturated  waters.  In  the  Karabugas,  a  branch 
g-ilf  of  the  Caspian,  the  Ururnieh,  and  the  Dead  Sea  we  have 
e  maniples  of  saturated  waters  containing  principally  chlorides.  The 
Van  Sea  is  an  example  of  the  alkaline  seas  which  also  occur  in 
Egypt,  Hungary,  and  other  countries.  Their  peculiarity  consists 
in  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  6oda  dissolved  in  their  waters,  which 
is  collected  by  the  inhabitants  for  domestic  and  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  chemical  reader  will  be  struck  by  the  quantity  of 
magnesia  salt  dissolved  in  water  which  contains  so  much  carbonate 
of  soda.  The  analysis  in  the  table  is  by  Abich,  quoted  by  Schmidt 
in  his  interesting  "Etudes  Hydrologiques, "  published  in  the 
Bulletin  de  I'Acadtmis  de  St  Pelersbourg.  Another  analysis  by  De 
Chancourt,  quoted  by  Bischof,  omits  all  mention  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  but  inserts  the  carbonate. 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  admit  of  the  discussion  of  the 
many  interesting  phenomena  connected  with  salt  lakes.  With 
regard,  however,  to  a  former  connexion  of  the  Caspian  with  the 
Black  Sea,  which  has  been  so  of  ten  suggested,  it  seems  improbable, 
both  ou  chemical  and  on  physical  grounds,  that  they  were  ever  con- 
nected as  seas,  that  is,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Black  Sea  is  con- 
nected with  the  Mediterranean  ;  but,  if  Wo  consider  the  topography 
of  the  Caucasus  district,  we  see  that  the  lowest  summit  level  of 
the  land  between  .the  two  seas  is  in  the  Manytsch  valley,  86  feet 
above  the  Black  Sea.  Were  the  climate  of  the  Caspian  to  change 
only  very  slightly  for  tho  moister,  its  waters  might  easily  rise  the 
196  feet  which  would  enable  it  to  overflow  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean, while  a  relapse  towards  dryness  would  bo  followed  by  the 
retreat  of  the  waters,  which  would  be  then  confined  as  they  are 
now  to  tho  basin  of-  the  sea.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  no  terrestrial  dislocations  are  required  to  produce  enor- 
mous changes  in  tho  level  of  salt  lakes  ;  we  require  only  changes 
of  climate,  and  these  very  alight.  There  can  bo  little  doubt  that, 
if  the  climate*  of  the  Black  Sea  extended  across  the  isthmus  to  the 
Caspian,  the  latter  would  now  stand  200  feet  highor,  would  be 
fresh,  and  would  overflow  into  the  Sea  of  Azoff.  ' 

For  other  aspects  of  tho  subject  see  Geoloot.  (J.  Y.  B.) 

LAKE  DWELLINGS,  as  their  name  implies,  are 
habitations  constructed,  not  on  the  dry  land,  but  within  the 
margins  of  lakes  or  creeks  at  some  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  villages  of  the  Guajiros  in  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo  are 


described  by  Goering  as  composed  of  houses  with  low 
sloping  roofs  perched  on  lofty  piles  and  connected  with 
each  other  by  bridges  of  planks.  Each  house  consisted  of 
two  apartments ;  the  floor  was  formed  of  split  stems  of 
trees  set  close  together  and  covered  with  mats  ;  they  were 
reached  from'  the  shore  by  dug-out  canoes  poled  over  the 
shallow  waters ;  a  notched  tree  trunk  served  as  a  ladder ; 
and  the  piles  were  so  firmly  driven  that  no  shakiness  was 
perceptible  even  when  the  houses  "vere  crowded  with  people. 
In  such  a  climace  the  advantages  of  dwelling  in  houses  so 
situated  are  obvious.  The  custom  is  common  both  in  the 
Gulf  of  Maracaibo  and  in  the  estuaries  of  the  Orinoco  and 
Amazon ;  indeed  the  name  of  the  province  of  Venezuela  was 
given  to  it  from  the  prevalence  of  these  pile-dwellings  along 
its  shores.  A  similar  system  prevails  in  New  Guinea. 
D'Urville  describes  four  such  villages  in  the  Bay  of  DoreL 
containing  from  eight  to  fifteen  blocks  or  clusters  of  houses, 
each  block  separately  built  on  piles,  and  consisting  of  a  row 
of  distinct  dwellings  accommodating  a  number  of  families. 
Cameron  describes  three  villages  thus  built  on  piles  in 
Lake  Mohrya  in  Central  Africa,  the  motive  here  being  to 
prevent  surprise  by  bands  of  slave-catchers.  Similar  con- 
structions have  been  described  by  travellers,  among  the 
Dyaks  of  Borneo,  in  Celebes,  in  the  Caroline  Islands,  on  the 
Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  and  in  other  places.  Historians  have 
referred  to  the  former  existence  of  the  custom  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  Hippocrates,  writing  in  the  5th  century  B.C., 
says  of  the  people  of  tho  Phasis  that  their  country  is  hot 
and  marshy  and  subject  to  frequent  inundations,  and  that 
they  live  in  houses  of  timber  and  reeds  constructed  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters,  and  use  boats  of  a  single  tree  trunk. 
Herodotus,  writing  also  in  the  5th  century  B.C.,  describes 
the  people  of  Lake  Prasias  as  living  in  houses  constructed 
on  platforms  supported  on  piles  in  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
which  are  approached  from  the  land  by  a  single  narrow 
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tiridga.     Abulfeda   the   geographer,  writing   in  the   13th 
century,  notices  the  fact  that  part  of  the  Apamaean  Lake 
was  then  called  the  Lake  of  the  Christians,  because  it  was 
inhabited  by  Christian  fishermen  who  lived  on  the  lake  in 
■wooden  huts  built   on  piles.     Fishermen's   huts   roughly 
constructed  of  branches  of  trees  and  supported  on  piles 
placed  saltire-wise  existed  in  the  shallows  of  the  bays  on 
the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus  not  many  years  ago, 
aLd  Sir  John  Lubbock  mentions  that  the  Boumelian  fisher- 
men on  Lake  Prasias  "  still  inhabit  wooden  cottages  built 
over  the  water,  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotus."     The  records 
of  the  wars  in  Ireland  in  the  16th  century  show  that  the 
petty  chieftains  of  that  time  had  their  defensive  strongholds 
constructed  in  the  "freshwater  lochs"  of  the  country,  and 
there  is  record  evidence  of  a  similar  system  in  the  western 
;  _rts  of   Scotland.     The  archaeological   researches  of  the 
past  few  years  have  shown  that  such  artificial  construc- 
tions in  lakes  were  used  as  defensive  dwellings  by  the 
Celtic   people  of   post-Roman  and    medueval    times  (see 
Crannogs).     Similar  researches  on  the  Continent  have  also 
established  the  fact  that  in  pre-historic  times  nearly  all  the 
shallow  lakes  of  Switzerland,  and  many  in  the  adjoining 
countries — in  Savoy  and  the  north  of  Italy,  in  Austria  and 
Hungary,   and   in     Mecklenburg    and     Pomerania — were 
peopled,  so  to  speak,  by  lake-dwelling  communities,  living 
in  villages  constructed  on  platforms  supported  by  piles,  at 
varying  distances  from  the  shores.    The  principal  groups  are 
those  in  the  Lakes  of  Bourget,  Geneva,  Neuchatel,  Bienne, 
Zurich,  and  Constance  lying  to  the   north  of  the  Alps, 
and  iu  the  Lakes  Maggiore,  Varese,  Iseo,  and  Garda  lying 
to  the  south  of  that  mountain  range.     Many  smaller  lakes, 
however,  contain  them,  and  they  are  also  found  in  peat 
moors  on  the  sites  of  ancient  lakes  now  drained  or  silted 
up.     In  some  of  the  larger  lakes  the  number  of  settlements 
has  been  very  great.     Fifty  are  enumerated  in  the  Lake 
of  Neuchatel,  thirty-two  in  the  Lake  of  Constance,  twenty- 
four  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  twenty  in  the  Lake  of 
Bienne.     Some  of   these   settlements   have  been  of   con- 
siderable size.     The  site  of  the  lake  dwelling  of  Waugen, 
in  the  Untersee,  Lake  of  Constance,  forms  a  parallelogram 
more    than    700   paces   in    length    by   about    120   paces 
in  breadth.     The  settlement  at  Morges,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  is  1200  feet  long  by  150 
feet  in  breadth.     The  settlement  of  Sutz,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  extends  over  an  area  of  6  English 
acres,  and   was  connected   with  the  shore  by  a  gangway 
nearly  ]  00  yards  long  and  about  40  feet  wide.     The  sub- 
structure  which  supported  the   platforms  on  which    the 
dwellings  were  placed  was  most  frequently  of  piles  driven 
into  the  bottom  of  the  lake.     Less  frequently  it  consisted 
of  a  stack  of  brushwood  or  fascines  built  up   from  the 
bottom  and  strengthened  by  stakes  penetrating  the  mass 
so  as  to  keep  it  from  spreading.     When  piles  were  used 
they  were  simply  the  rough  stems  of  trees  of  a  length  pro- 
portioned to  the  depth   of  the   water,   sharpened   some- 
times by  fire  and  at  other  times  chopped  to  a  point  by 
hatchets.     On  their  level  tops  the  beams  supporting  the 
platforms  were  laid  and  fastened  by  wooden  pins,  or  inserted 
in  mortices  cut  in  the  heads  of  the  piles.     In  some  cases 
the  whole  construction  was  f  urthersteadied  and  strengthened 
by  cross  beams,  notched  into  the  piles  below  the  supports 
of  the  platform.     Tho  platform  itself  was  usually  composed 
of  rough   layers  of   unbarked  stems,   but  occasionally  it 
was  formed   more  regularly  of   boards  split   from  larger 
stems.     When  the  mud  was  too  soft  to  afford  foothold  for 
tho   piles  they  were  mortised  into  a  framework  of  tree 
trunks  placed  horizontally  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake.     On 
the  other  hand,  when   the  bottom  was  rocky  so  that  the 
piles  could  not  be  driven,  they  were  steadied  at  their  bases 
,by  being  enveloped  in  a  mound  of  loose  stones,  deposited 


around  and  among  them,  exactly  in  the  manner  in  which 
the   foundations  of  piers  and   breakwaters  are  now  con- 
structed.    In  cases  where  piles  have  not  been  used,  as  at 
Niederwyl  and   Wauwyl,  the   substructure  is  a  mass  of 
fascines  or  faggots  laid   parallel  and  crosswise  upon  one 
another  with  layers  of  brushwood  or  of  clay  and  gi . 
separating    the    beds  of  the   wooden    material,    which  is 
steadied  and  kept  in  position  by  upright  stakes  not  driven 
into  the  lake   bottom, — a  few  piles  here  and  there  being 
occasionally  fixed  throughout  the  mass  to  serve  as  guides 
or  stays.     At  Niederwyl  the  platform  was  formed  of  split 
boards,  many  of  which  were  2  feet  broad  and  2  or  3  inches 
in   thickness.     On   these   substructures  were  placed  the 
groups  of  huts  composing  the  settlement ;  for  the  peculiarity 
of  these  lake  dwellings  is  that  they  were  pile  villages,  or 
clusters  of  huts  occupying  a  common  platform.     The  huts 
themselves  were  quadrilateral  in  form.     The  size  of  each 
separate  dwelling  is  in  some  cases  marked   by  boards  rest- 
ing edgeways  on  the  platform,  like  the  skirting  boards  over 
the  flooring  of  the  rooms  in  a  modern  house.     The  walls, 
which   were  supported  by   posts,  or  by  piles  of  greater 
length,  were  formed  of  wattle-work,  coated  with  clay.     The 
floors  were  of  clay,  and  in  each  floor  there  was  a  hearth 
constructed  of  flat  slabs  of  stone.     The  roofs  were  thatched 
with  bark,  straw,  reeds,  or  rushes.     As  the  suj5eistructure3 
are  in  all  cases  gone,  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  position 
and  form  of  the  doorways,  or  the  size,  number,  and  position 
of  the  windows,  if  there  were  any.     In  some  cases  the 
remains  of  the  gangways  or  bridges  connecting  the  settle- 
ments with  the  shore  have  been  discovered,  but  in  others 
the  village  appears  to  have  been  practically  insular  and 
accessible  only  by  canoes.     Several  of   these   single-tree 
canoes  have  been  found,  one  of  which  is  43  feet  in  length 
and  4  feet  4  inches  in  its  greatest  width.     It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  number  of 
separate  dwellings  of  which  any  of  these  villages  may  have 
consisted,  but  at  Niederwyl  they  stood  almost  contiguously 
on  tho  platform,  the  space  between  them  not  exceeding  3 
feet  in  width.     The  size  of  the  huts  also  varied  consider- 
ably.    At  Niederwyl  they  were  20  feet  long  and  12  feet 
wide,  while  at  Kobenhausen  th6y  were  about  27  feet  long 
by   about    22    feet   wide.      The   character   of   the   relies 
associated   with  the  sites  of  the  various  settlements  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  in  some  cases  they  have  been   the 
dwellings  of  a  people  using  no  materials  but  stone,  bone, 
and  wood  for  their  implements,  ornaments,  and  weapons ; 
in  others,  of  a  people  using  bronze  as  well  as  stone  and 
bone  ;  and  in  others  again  iron  and  bronze  were  used.    But, 
though  the  character  of  the  associated  relics  is  thus  changed, 
there  is  no  corresponding  change  in  the  construction  and 
arrangements  of  the  dwellings.     The  settlement  in  the  Lake 
of  Moosseedorf,  near  Bern,  affords  the  most  perfect  example 
of  a  lake  dwelling  of  the  Stone  age.     It  was  a  parallelo- 
gram 70  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  supported  on  piles,  and 
having  a  gangway  built  on  faggots  connecting  it  with  the 
land.     The  superstructure  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.     Thu 
implements  found  in  the  relic  bed  under  it  were  celts  or 
axe-heads  of  atone,  with  their  haftings  of  stag's  horn  and 
wood;  a  flint  saw,  set  in  a  handle  of  fir  wood  and  fastened 
with  asphalt ;  flint  flakes  and  arrow-heads  ;  harpoons  of 
stag's  horn  with  barbs  ;  awls,  needles,  chisels,  fish-hooks, 
and  other  implements  of  bone ;  a  comb  of  yew  wood  5 
inches  long ;  and  a  skate  made  out  of  the  leg  bone  of  a 
horse.      The   pottery   consisted    chiefly  of   roughly-made 
vessels,  some  of  which  were  of  large  size,  others  had  holes 
under  the  rims  for  suspension,  and  many  were  covered  with 
an  encrustation  of  soot,  the  result  of  their  use  as  culinary 
vessels.     Burnt   wheat,  barley,   and   linseed,  with    many 
varieties  of  seeds  and  fruits,  were  plentifully  mingled  with 
the  bones  of  the  stag,  the  ox,  the  swine,  the  sheep,  and 
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the  goat,  representing  the  ordinary  food  of  the  inhabitants, 
while  remains  of  the  beaver,  the  fox,  the  hare,  the  dog,  the 
bear,  the  horse,  the  elk,  and  the  bison  were  also  found. 
The  settlement  of  Robenhausen,  in  the  moor  which  was 
formerly  the  bed  of  the  ancient  Lake  of  Pfaffikon,  seems 
to  have  continued  in  occupation  after  the  introduction  of 
bronze.  The  site  covers  an  area  of  nearly  3  acres,  and  is 
estimated  to  have  contained  100,000  piles.  In  some  parts 
three  distinct  successions  of  inhabited  platforms  have  been 
traced.  The  first  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  repre- 
sented at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  by  a  layer  of  charcoal  mixed 
with  implements  of  stone  and  bone,  and  other  relics  highly 
carbonized.  The  second  is  represented  above  the  bottom 
by  a  series  of  piles  with  burnt  heads,  and  in  the  bottom  by 
a  layer  of  charcoal  mixed  with  corn,  apples,  cloth,  bones, 
pottery,  and  implements  of  stone  and  bone,  separated  from 
the  first  layer  of  charcoal  by  3  feet  of  peaty  sediment  inter- 
mixed with  relics  of  the  occupation  of  the  platform.  The 
piles  of  the  third  settlement  do  not  reach  down  to  the  shell 
marl,  but  are  fixed  in  the  layers  representing  the  first  and 
second  settlements.  They  are  formed  of  split  oak  trunks, 
while  those  of  the  two  first  settlements  are  round  stems 
chiefly  of  soft  wood.  The  huts  of  this  last  settlement 
appear  to  have  had  cattle  stalls  placed  between  them,  the 
droppings  and  litter  forming  heaps  at  the  lake  bottom. 
The  bones  of  the  animals  consumed  as  food  at  this  station 
were  found  in  such  numbers  that  5  tons  were  collected  in 
the  construction  of  a  watercourse  which  crossed  the  site. 
Among  the  wooden  objects  recovered  from  the  relic  beds 
were  tubs,  plates,  ladles,  and  spoons,  a  flail  for  threshing 
corn,  a  last  for  stretching  shoes  of  hide,  celt  handles,  clubs, 
long-bows  of  yew,  floats,  and  implements  of  fishiug,  and  a 
dug-out  canoe  12  feet  long.  No  spindle-whorls  were  found, 
but  there  were  many  varieties  of  cloth,  platted  and  woven, 
bundles  of  yarn,  and  balls  of  string.  Among  the  tools  of 
bone  and  stag's  horn  were  awls,  needles,  harpoons,  scraping 
tools,  and  haftings.  for  stone  axe-heads.  The  implements 
of  stone  were  chiefly  axe-heads  and  arrow-heads.  Of  clay 
and  earthenware  there  were  many  varieties  of  domestic 
dishes,  cups  and  pipkins,  and  crucibles  or  melting  pots 
made  of  clay  and  horse  dung  and  still  retaining  the  drossy 
coating  of  the  melted  metal.  No  bronze  objects  have  yet 
been  found  at  Robenhausen,  although  the  presence  of  the 
crucibles  attests  the  fact  of  the  use  of  that  metal.  The 
settlement  of  Auvernier  in  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel  is  the 
richest  and  most  considerable  station  of  the  Eronze  age. 
It  has  yielded  four  bronze  swords,  ten  socketed  spear-heads, 
forty  celts  or  axe  heads  and  sickles,  fifty  knives,  twenty 
socketed  chisels,  four  hammers  and  an  anvil,  sixty  rings  for 
the  arms  and  legs,  several  highly  ornate  torques  or  twisted 
neck  rings,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  hair  pins  of 
various  sizes  up  to  16  inches  in  length,  some  having 
spherical  heads  in  which  plates  of  gold  were  set.  Moulds 
for  dickies,  lance-heads,  and  bracelets  were  found  cut  in 
stone  or  made  in  baked  clay.-  From  four  to  five  hundred 
vessels  of  pottery  finely  made  and  elegantly  shaped  are 
indicated  by  the  fragments  recovered  from  the  relic  bed  at 
this  station.  In  the  settlement  at  Marin  in  the  Lake  of 
Neuchatel  iron  takes  the  place  of  whatever  in  the  older 
lake  dwellings  was  made  either  of  stone,  bone,  or  bronze. 
The  swords  are  well  forged,  of  a  peculiarly  fibrous  iron, 
and  furnished  with  iron  sheaths.  The  spear-heads  are 
large,  sometimes  as  much  as  1S\J  inches  in  length,  with 
Wade*  indented  by  segmental  curves.  Shield  mountings, 
horse  trappings,  and  personal  ornaments  such  as  fibula;  are 
here  made  of  iron  instead  of  bronze,  and  Roman  and  Gallic 
coins  found  in  the  relic  bed  bring  the  occupation  of  the 
settlement  distinctly  within  the  historic  period.  The 
autitiuity  of  the  earlier  settlements  of  the  Stone  and 
Brouze  age3  is  not  capable  of  being  deduced  from  existing 


evidence.  "We  may  venture  to  place  them,"  says  Dr 
Keller,  "in  an  age  when  iron  and  bronze  had  been  long 
known,  but  had  not  come  into  our  districts  in  such  plenty 
as  to  be  used  for  the  common  purposes  of  household  life, 
at  a  time  when  amber  had  already  taken  its  place  as  an 
ornament  and  had  become  an  object  of  traffic."  It  is  now 
established  that  the  people  who  erected  the  lake  dwellings 
in  Switzerland  were  also  the  people  who  were  spread  over 
the  mainland.  The  forms  and  the  ornamentation  of  the 
implemeuts  and  weapons  of  stone  and  bronze  which  are 
found  in  the  lake  dwellings  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
implements  and  weapons  in  these  materials  which  are 
found  in  the  soil  of  the  adjacent  regions,  and  both  groups 
of  relics  must  therefore  be  ascribed  to  the  industry  of  one 
and  the  same  people.  Whether  dwelling  on  the  land  or 
dwelling  in  the  lake,  they  have  exhibited  so  many  indica- 
tions of  capacity,  intelligence,  industry,  and  social  organi- 
zation that  they  cannot  be  considered  as  presenting,  even 
in  their  Stone  age,  a  low  condition  of  culture  or  civilization. 
Their  axes  were  made  of  tough  stones,  sawn  from  the  block 
by  flint,  aud  ground  to  the  fitting  shape.  They  were  fixed 
by  the  butt  in  a  socket  of  stag's  horn,  mortised  into  a 
handle  of  wood.  Their  knives  and  saws  of  flint  were 
mounted  in  wooden  handles  and  fixed  with  asphalt.  They 
made  and  used  an  endless  variety  of  bone  tools.  Their 
pottery,  though  roughly  finished,  is  well  made,  the  vessels 
often  of  large  size  and  capable  of  standing  the  fire  as  cook- 
ing utensils.  For  domestic  dishes  they  also  made  wooden 
tubs,  plates,  spoons,  ladles,  and  the  like.  The  industries 
of  spinning  and  weaving  were  largely  practised.  They 
made  nets  and  fishing  lines,  and  used  canoes.  They 
practised  agriculture,  cultivating  several  varieties  of  wheat 
and  barley,  besides  millet  and  flax.  They  kept  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine.  Their  clothing  was  partly 
of  linen  and  partly  of  woollen  fabrics  and  the  skins  of 
their  beasts.  Their  food  was  nutritious  and  varied,  their 
dwellings  neither  unhealthy  nor  incommodious.  They 
lived  in  the  security  and  comfort  obtained  by  social  organi- 
zation, and  were  apparently  intelligent,  industrious,  and 
prosperous  communities. 

The  materials  for  the  investigation  of  this  singular  phase  of  pre- 
historic life  were  first  collected  aud  systematized  by  the  late  Dr 
Ferdinand  Keller,  who  died  at  Zurich,  July  21,  1SS1,  in  the  eighty- 
first  year  of  his  age.  They  were  submitted  in  a  series  of  seven  sue- 
cessive  reports  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Zurich,  of  which  he 
was  president,  and  printed  in  the  Society's  Transactions,  Atitthcil- 
wiigen  der  Antiquarischen  Gcsellschaft  in  Zurich,  vols.  i.-xi.\. .  4to, 
1S55-76.  The  substance  of  these  reports  has  also  been  issued  as  a 
separate  work  in  England,  TheLakcDucllingsq/Smtza  landand  ether 
parts  of  Europe,  by  Dr  Ferdinand  Keller,  translated  and  arranged  by 
John  Edward  Lee,  2d  ed.,  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1878.  Other  works 
on  the  same  subject  are  Frederic  Troyon.  Habitations  Laatstrcs  des 
temps  anciens  ct  modcrncs,  8vo,  Lausanne,  1860  ;  E.  Desor,  Les 
Palafittcs  oil  Constructions  Lacustres  i/u  Lax  de  Neuchatel,  Svo, 
Paris,  1865  ;  E.  Desor  and  L.  Favre,  Lc  Be!  Age  du  Bronze  Lacustre 
cu  Suisse,  folio,  Paris,  1874;  A.  Perrin,  Etude  prehistorique  sur  la 
Sacoic  spccialcment  a  Vipoquc  lacustre  (Les  Palafittes  du  Lac  dc 
Buurgct),  4to,  Paris,  1870  ;  Ernest  Chantre,  Les  Palnftttcs  ou  Con- 

a  Lacustrcs  du  Lac  dc  Paladru,  folio,  Chambery,   1871 
Bartolomeo  Gastaldi,  Lake  Habitations  and  prehistoric  Remains  "i 
the  Turbaries  and  Marl -beds  of  Northern  and  Central  Hair,  trans- 
lated by  C.  H.  Chambers,  8vo,  London,  1865  ;  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Prehistoric  Times,  4th  ed.,  8vo,  London,  1878.  (J.  AN.) 

LAKHIMPUR,  or  Luckimpoor,  a  British  district  in  the 
extreme  east  of  the  province  of  Assam,  extending  from  26° 
51'  to  27°  54'  N.  lat.,  and  from  93°  49'  to  96°  4'  E.  long. 
It  lies  along  both  banks  of  the  P.rahmaputra,  which  belongs 
to  the  district  for  about  400  miles  of  its  course ;  and  it  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Daphla,  Miri,  Abar,  and  Mishmi  hills, 
E.  by  the  Mishmi  and  Singpho  hills,  S.  by  the  watershed 
of  the  Patkai  range  and  the  Lohit  branch  of  the  Brahma- 
putra, and  W.  by  the  districts  of  Darrang  and  Sibsagar. 
To  the  north  and  north-east  the  frontier  is  undefined.  The 
Brahiuapvlid  is  navigable  for  steamers  in  all  seasons  as  far 
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as  Dibrugarh,  in  the  rainy  season  as  far  as  Sarliya;  its 
navigable  tributaries  within  the  district  are  the  Subansiri, 
Dibru,  and  Buri  Dihiug.  The  greater  part  of  the  area 
(11,500  square  miles)  is  sparsely  occupied  by  independent 
hill  tribes,  and  only  3200  square  miles  are  directly  under 
British  administration.  The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  bear, 
buffalo,  wild  cattle,  and  deer  are  abundant;  the  captur- 
ing of  elephants  is  a  Government  monopoly  worth  from 
£3000  to  £4500  annually.  Coal  and  petroleum  (both 
worked  for  a  short  time  about  1866),  building  stune,  lime- 
stone, and  ironclay  exist  in  the  district ;  and  gold  ha3  been 
washed  in  the  hill  streams  from  timo  immemorial,  Pace 
was  grown  on  39,460  acres  in  1871.  Tea  is  grown  with 
European  capital  and  under  European  supervision,  and  has 
to  recent  years  made  great  progress,  the  plantations  in  1874 
covering  S9,370  acres.  Silk  cloth  is  made  from  the  cocoons 
of  the  mu'/d  worm  (Saturnitt  assam'tugis),  which  feeds  on 
the  sum  tree;  but  the  manufacture  has  greatly  fallen  off. 
A  thousand  cocoons  yield  6  or  8  oz.  of  thread,  worth  10s. 
to  I  !s.  per  pound.  The  exports  of  Lakhimpur  are  tea, 
muga  silk,  india-rubber,  beeswax,  ivory,  and  mustard  seed  ; 
the  imports  rice,  opium,  tobacco,  salt,  oil,  and  cotton  cloth. 
The  annual  fair  established  by  the  Government  at  Sadiya 
is  less  of  commercial  than  of  political  importance. 

The  population  of  the  settled  district  in  1871-72  was  121,267, 
residing  in  125  villages,  and  including  28,388  aborigines,  68,388 
semi-Hinduizcd  aborigines,  19,748  caste  Hindus,  3826  Moham- 
med  ins.  Tho  most  numerous  Hindu  caste  was  the  Kolita  (3406), 
tip'  former  priests  of  the  aboriginal  Icings  uf  Assam ;  they  have  now 
taken  to  agriculture,  and  rank  as  pure  Sudras.  Of  the  semi- 
Himlruzed  aborigines  tho  most  numerous  tribe  is  the  Aliam,  the 
former  rulers  of  the  country  (43,942).  The  hill  tribes  of  the 
unsettled  district  are  broadly  distinguished  into  a  Shan  group 
(Khauitis  and  Singphos)  and  an  Indo-Chinese  group  (Mishmis, 
Abars,  Miris,  Daphlas,  &c).  Most,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  seut 
out  little  colonics  who  settle  on  the  borders  of  the  plains.  There 
'  i  no  towns  in  the  Lakhitupur  district.  Dibrugarh,  on  tin1  Dibru, 
a  :'ow  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Brahmaputra,  is  the  chief 
civil  station,  with  a  population  of  3870  in  1872.  Lakhimpur 
figures  largely  in  the  annals  of  Assam  as  the  region  where  succes- 
invadcrs  from  the  east  first  reached  the  Brahmaputra.  The 
Bant  Bhuiyas,  originally  from  the  western  provinces  bf  India,  were 
driven' out  by  the  Chutias  (a  Shan  race),  and  theso  in  their  t it 1 1 ■ 
gave  place  to  their  more  powerful  brethren,  the  Ahams,  in  the  13th 
century.  The  Burmese,  who  had  ruined  the  native  kingdoms, 
were  expelled  by  the  British  in  1825;  but  it  was  not  till  1839  that 
the  country  was  taken  under  direct  British  management. 

LALANDE,  Josee-h  Jerome  Lefeanqais  de  (1732- 
1807),  a  noted  astronomer,  was  born  at  Bourg  (department 
of  Ain),  July  11,  1732.  His  parents,  who  were  in  easy 
circumstances,  sent  him  to  Paris  to  study  the  law;  but  the 
accident  of  lodging  in  the  Hotel  Cluny,  where  Delisle  had 
his  observatory,  determined  his  astronomical  vocation,  and 
he  became  the  zealous  and  favoured  pupil  of  both  Delisle 
and  Lemonnier.  He,  however,  completed  his  legal  studies, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Bourg  to  practise 
there  as  an  advocate,  when  Lemonnier  obtained  permission 
to  send  him,  in  his  own  place,  to  Berlin,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  observations  on  She  lunar  parallax  in  concert  with 
those  of  Lacaille  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  success- 
ful execution  of  his  task, procured  for  him,  before  he  was 
twenty-one,  admission  to  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  the 
post  of  adjunct  astronomer  to  that  of  Paris.  .He  now 
devoted  himself-  to  the  improvement  of  the  planetary 
theory,  publishing  in  1759  a  corrected  edition  of  Halley's 
tables,  with  a  history  of  the  celebrated  comet  whose  return 
in  that  year  ho  had  aided  Clairaut  to  calculate.  In  1762, 
Delislo  resigned  in  his  favour  the  chair  of  astronomy  in 
the  College  de  France,  thp  duties  of  which  were  discharged 
by  Lalande  with  eclat  during  forty-six  years.  His  house 
became  an  astronomical  seminary,  and  amongst  his  pupils 
were  Delambre,  Piazzi,  Mechain,  and  his  own  nephew, 
Michel  Lalande.  %  his  publications  in  connexion  with 
the  transit  of  1769  he  won  great    and,  in  some  respects, 


deserved  fame.  But  his  love  of  notoriety  fully  equalled 
his  scientific  zeal,  and  earned  for  him  as  much  ridicule  as 
his  impetuous  temper  did  hostility.  These  faults  were 
partially  outweighed  by  his  generosity  and  benevolence.  A 
strict  adherence  to  hygienic  rules  long  preserved  his  health, 
but  eventually  shortened  his  life.  He  died  April  4,  1807, 
of  consumption  aggravated  by  systematic  exposure  to  cold. 
Although  his  investigations  were  conducted  with  diligence  lather 
than  genius,  the  career  of  Lalande  must  be  regarded  as  of  eminent 
service  to  astronomy.  By  his  talents  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  he 
gave  to  the  science  unexampled  popularity  ;  his  planetary  tables, 
into  which  he  introduced  corrections  for  mutual  perturbations,  were 
the  best  available  up  to  the  end  of  tho  last  century  ;  and  the 
Lalande  prize,  instituted  by  him  in  1802  for  the  chief  astronomical 
performance  of  each  year,  still  testifies  to  his  enthusiasm  for  his 
favourite  pursuit.  Amongst  his  voluminous  works  are  Traits 
d' Astronomic,  2  vols.  4to,  1764  (enlarged  edition,  4  vols.,  1771-81, 
3d  edition,  3  vols.,  1792)  ;  I/istoirc  cileslc  Francaise,  1801,  giving 
the  places  of  50,000  stars  ;  Bibliographic  aslronomiquc,  1803,  with  a 
history  of  astronomy  from  1781  to  1802;  Astronomic  des  Dames, 
1785  ;  Abrege  dc  Navigation,  1793  ;  Voyage  d' un  Francois  en  Italic, 
176P,  a  valuable  record  of  his  travels  in  1765-66.  He  communicated 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty  papers  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences, 
edited  the  Counoissance  des  Temps,  1759-1774,  and  again  1794- 
1807,  and  wrote  the  concluding  2 vols,  of  the  2d  edition  of  Montucla's 
Histoirc  des  JUaihe'matiques,  IvrJ. 

LALITPUR,  or  Lullitpooe,  a  British  district  in  the 
lieutenant-governorship  of  the  North-Western  Provinces, 
India,  extending  from  24°  9'  to  25'  14'  N.  lat.,  and  from 
78°  12'  to  79°  2'  E.  long.,  with  an  area  of  1947  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  K.  and  W.  by  the  river  Betwa,  S.W. 
by  the  Narayan,  S.  by  the  Vindhyachal  Ghats  and  the 
Sagar  (Saugor)  district  of  the  Central  Provinces,  S.E.  and 
E.  by  Orchha  state  and  the  Dhasan.  The  district  is  an 
undulating  plain  about  1500  feet  on  an  average  above 
the  sea-level,  in  the  hill  country  of  Bundelkhand,  sloping 
gradually  northwards  from  the  Vindhya  range  to  the  Betwa 
and  Jumna.'  It  is  drained  by  several  important  tributaries 
of  the  Jumna,  and  an  immense  number  of  smaller  streams  ; 
but  their  rapid  and  frequently  swollen  currents,  instead  of 
fertilizing,  impoverish  the  land  and  sweep  away  embank- 
ments and  bridges.  The  general  condition  of  the' district 
is  far  from  prosperous.  A  large  proportion  of  the  area  is 
covered  with  jungle,  and  the  po'or-looking  villages  are  few 
and  far  between.  Only  360  square  miles  were  under  tillage 
in  1872  ;  the  food  stuffs  (mainly  wheat,  grain,  barley,  and 
millet)  are  never  produced  in  much  greater  quantity  than 
is  necessary  for  local  consumption,  and  a  bad  year  results 
in  scarcity,  if  not  famine.  As  but  little  is  done  in  the  way 
of  irrigation,  the  spring  harvest  is  a  very  poor  one;  and  if 
the  rainfall  sinks  much  below  its  average  of  40  inches  the 
autumn  harvest  is  also  scanty. 

In  1865  the  population  was  24S,  146  ;  in  1872  it  was  only  212,661, 
while  tho  number  of  villages  bad  fallen  from  750  to  646.  About 
93  per  cent.  (207,788)  of  the  inhabitants  in  1S72  were  Hindus— the 
Brahmans  numbering  20,657,  Rajputs  20,985,  Banias  11,356.  The 
Kajput  Bundclas  are  the  most  important  socially,  the  Banias  com- 
mercially. A  few  Gonds  are  found  in  the  south,  and  about  10,000 
Sahariyas,  a  degraded  body  of  savages  known  to  the  police  through- 
out India  as  professional  thieves,  are  scattered  throughout  tho 
jungle.  The  district  is  administered  on  the  non-regulation  system 
by  a  deputy-commissioner.  The  only  municipality  is  Lalitpur  town 
(population  8976  in  1872).  Tho  Gonds  are  the  earliest  known  in- 
habitants of  Lalitpur  ;  they  have  left  traces  of  their  ultimate  high 
state  of  civilization  in  temples  and  reservoirs.  They  were  succetGeG 
by  the  Chandcl  princes  of  Mahoba,  who  in  their  turn  gave  place  to 
a  number  of  petty  independent  rulers.  In  the  14th  century  the 
Bundelas  invaded  the  country,  and  Lalitpur  finally  became  a  part 
of  the  state  of  Chauderi,  which  continued  for  the  most  part  pmc- 
tieally  independent  till  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  when 
Sindhia,  provoked  by  raids  into  Gwalior,  sent  Colonel  Baptiste 
against  Lalitpur,  and  took  the  government  under  his  direct  control. 
In  1829  two-thirds  of  his  territory  was  restored  to  the  Chanderi 
sovereign.  The  remainder  of  the  country,  which  WM  retained  by 
Sindhia,  was  in  1844  made  over  to  the  British  Government.  The 
Bundela  chiefs  of  Lalitpur  were  among  those  who  most  eagerly 
joined  the  mutiny,  and  it  was  only  after  a  severe  strugglo  that  the 
district  was  again  pacified. 
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LALLY,  Thomas  Arthur,  Baron  De  Tollendal, 
Count  de  (1702-1766),  French  general,  descended  from 
an  old  Irish  family  who  emigrated  to  France  along  with 
the  Stuarts,  was  born  in  Dauphiue  in  January  1702.  His 
father,  colonel  in  au  Irish-French  regiment,  familiarized  him 
with  active  service  from  his  boyhood,  and  he  rose  step  by 
step  in  a  career  distinguished  for  bravery  and  conduct  till 
in  1711  he  was  created  a  brigadier  by  Louis  XV.  on  the 
field  of  Fontenoy.  Previous  to  this  he  had  been  engaged 
in  several  plots  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  in 
1715  he  accompanied  Charles  Edward  to  Scotland,  serving 
as.  aide-de-camp  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  Escaping  in  dis- 
guise to  France,  he  joined  the  army  of  Marshal  Saxe  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  for  his  conduct  at  the  capture  of 
Maestricht  in  1718  received  the  grade  of  marshal  of  the 
camp.  When  the  French  in  1756  resolved  to  fit  out  an 
expediton  to  recover  their  power  in  India,  Lally  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command.  Arriving  at  Pondicheni 
in  175S,  he  alarmed  the  English  by  his  first  successes,  and 
even  laid  siege  to  Madras.  But  he  was  ill  supported  by 
his  countrymen,  his  military  chest  was  empty,  and  his 
bravery  and  zeal  were  not  combined  with  the  qualities 
necessary  for  success  in  Indian  administration.  Madras 
was  relieved  by  a  British  fleet,  and  the  English  under 
Coote  assumed  the  offensive,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat 
on  Lally  at  Wandiwash.  He  still  made  a  long  and 
stubborn  resistance,  but  was  ultimately  besieged  in 
Pondicherri  and  compelled  to  surrender  in  January  1761. 
Returning  to  France  on  parole,  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 
Popular  indignation  at  the  collapse  of  French  power  in 
India  demanded  a  victim,  and  the  parliament  of  Paris 
sentenced  him  to  death  on  a  vague  and  frivolous  accusa- 
tion. The  judicial  murder  of  Lally  (9th  May  176C)  was 
exposed  by  Voltaire,  and  his  son  Lally-Tollendal  obtained 
in  1778  the  formal  reversal  of  the  sentence. 

LAMAISM  is  partly  religious,  partly  political.  Religi- 
ously it  is  the  corrupt  form  of  Buddhism  prevalent  in  Tibet 
and  Mongolia.  It  stands  in  a  relationship  to  primitive 
Buddhism  similar  to  that  in  which  Roman  Catholicism,  so 
long  as  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  was  still  in 
existence,  stood  to  primitive  Christianity.  The  ethical 
and  metaphysical  ideas  most  eonspicuous  in  the  doctrines 
of  Lamaisrn  are  not  confined  to  the  highlands  of  Central 
Asia,  they  are  accepted  in  great  measure  also  in  Japan  and 
China.  It  is  the  union  of  these  ideas  with  a  hierarchical 
system,  and  with  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  head  of 
that  system  in  Tibet,  which  constitutes  what  is  distinctively 
understood  by  the  term  Lamaism.  Lamaism  is  hardly 
calculated  to  attract  much  attention  for  its  own  sake. 
Tibetan  superstitions  and  Tibetan  politics  are  alike  repug- 
nant to  Western  minds.  But,  as  so  many  unfounded  beliefs 
and  curious  customs  have  a  special  value  of  their  own  to 
the  student  of  folklore,  so  Lamaism  has  acquired  a  special 
interest  to  the  student  of  comparative  history  through  the 
instructive  parallel  which  its  history  presents  to  that  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  central  point  of  primitive  Buddhism  was  the  doctrine 
of  "Arahatship," — asystemof  ethical andmental  self-culture, 
in  which  deliverance  was  found  from  all  the  mysteries  and 
sorrows  of  life  in  a  change  of  heart  to  be  reached  here  on 
earth.  This  doctrine  seems  to  havo  been  held  very  nearly 
in  its  original  points  from  the  time  when  it  was  propounded 
by  Gotama  in  the  5th  century  B.o.  down  to  the  period  in 
which  northern  Indiawas  invaded  andconquered  bytheHuns 
at  about  tho  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  At  that 
time  thero  had  arisen  a  school  of  Buddhist  teachers  who 
called  their  doctrme  the  "Great  Vehicle. "  It  was  not  in  any 
contradiction  to  the  older  doctrine,  which  they  contemptu- 
ously called  tho  "Little  Vehicle,"  but  included  it  all,  and  was 
based  upon  it.     The  distinguishing  characteristic  of   the 


newer  school  was  the  importance  which  it  attached  to 
"Bodisatship."  The  older  school  had  taught  that  Gotama, 
who  had  propounded  the  doctrine  of  Arahatship,  was  a 
Buddha,  that  only  a  Buddha  is  capable  of  discovering 
that  doctrine,  and  that  a  Buddha  is  a  man  who  by  self- 
denying  efforts,  continued  through  many  hundreds  of 
different  births,  has  acquired  the  so-called  Ten  Pdramitds 
or  cardinal  virtues  in  such  perfection  that  he  is  able,  when 
sin  and  ignorance  have  gained  the  upper  hand  throughout 
the  world,  to  save  the  human  race  from  impending  ruin.1 
But  until  the  process  of  perfection  has  been  completed, 
until  the  moment  when  at  last  the  sage,  sitting  under  the 
Bo  tree,  acquires  that  particular  insight  or  wisdom  which 
is  called  Enlightenment  or  Buddhahood,  he  is  still  only  a 
Bodisat.  And  the  link  of  connexion  between  the  various 
Bodisats  in  the  future  Buddha's  successive  births  is  not  a 
soul  which  is  transferred  from  body  to  body,  but  the  karma, 
or  character,  which  each  successive  Bodisat  inherits  from 
his  predecessors  in  the  long  chain  of  existences.  Now  the 
older  school  also  held,  in  the  first  place,  that,  when  a  man 
had,  in  this  life,  attained  to  Arahatship,  his  karma  would 
not  pass  on  to  any  other  individual  in  another  life, — or  in 
other  words,  that  after  Arahatship  there  would  be  no 
rebirth  ;  and,  secondly,  that  four  thousand  years  after  the 
Buddha  had  proclaimed  the  Dhamma  or  doctrine  of 
Arahatship,  his  teaching  would  have  died  away,  wicked- 
ness and  ignorance  would  have  increased  in  the  world,  and 
another  Buddha  would  be  required  to  bring  mankind  once 
more  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  leaders  of  the 
Great  Vehicle  urged  their  followers  to  seek  to  attain,  not 
so  much  to  Arahatship,  which  would  involve  only  their 
own  salvation,  but  to  Bodisatship,  by  the  attainment  of 
which  they  would  be  conferring  the  blessings  of  the 
Dhamma  upon  countless  multitudes  in  the  long  ages  of 
the  future.  By  thus  laying  stress  upon  Bodisatship, 
rather  than  upon  Arahatship,  the  new  school,  though  they 
doubtless  merely  thought  themselves  to  be  carrying  the 
older  orthodox  doctrines  to  their  logical  conclusion,  were 
really  changing  the  central  point  of  Buddhism,  and  were 
altering  the  direction  of  their  mental  vision.  It  was  of  no 
avail  that  they  adhered  in  other  respects  in  the  main  to 
the  older  teaching,  that  they  professed  to  hold  to  the  same 
ethical  system,  that  they  adhered,  except  iu  a  few  unim- 
portant details',  to  the  old  regulations  of  the  order  of  the 
Buddist  mendicant  recluses.  The  ancient  books,  still 
preserved  to  us  in  the  Pali  Pitakas,  being  mainly  occupied 
with  the  details  of  Arahatship,  lost  their  exclusive  value 
in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  attention  was  being  directed  to 
the  details  of  Bodisatship.  And  the  opinion  that  every 
leader  in  their  religious  circles,  every  teacher  distinguished 
among  them  for  his  sanctity  of  life,  or  for  his  extensive 
learning,  was  a  Bodisat,  who  might  have  and  who  probably 
had  inherited  the  karma  of  some  great  teacher  of  old, 
opened  the  door  to  a  flood  of  superstitious  fancies. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  new  school  found  its 
earliest  professors  and  its  greatest  expounders  in  a  part  of 
India  which  lay  outside  the  districts  to  which  the  personal 
influence  of  Gotama  himself  and  of  his  immediate  followers 
had  been  confined.  The  home  of  early  Buddhism  was 
round  about  Kosala  and  Magadha ;  in  the  district,  that  is 
to  say,  north  and  south  of  the  Ganges  between  where 
Allahabad  now  lies  on  tho  west,  and  Rajgir  on  the  east. 
The  home  of  the  Great  Vehicle  was,  at  first,  in  the 
countries  farther  to  the  north  and  west.  Buddhism  arose 
in  countries,  subject  indeed  to  Brahman  influence,  but 
where  the  sacred  language  of  the  Brahmans  was  never 
more   than   a   learned  tongue,   and   where  the  exclusive 


1  See,  tor  instanco,  the  Buddhist  Birth  Storks,  pp.   19-27  and 
53-68. 
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claims  of  the  Brahmans  had  never  been  universally 
edrnitted.  The  Great  Vehicle  arose  in  the  very  stronghold 
of  Brahmanism,  and  among  a  people  to  whom  Sanskrit 
was  a  familiar  tongue.  The  new  literature  therefore, 
which  the  new  movement  called  forth,  was  written,  and 
has  been  preserved,  in  Sanskrit, — its  principal  books  of 
Dharma,  or  doctrine,  being  the  following  nine: — (1) 
Prajna-pOramita  ;  (2)  Ganda-vyuha  ;  (3)  Dasa-bhumes- 
vara;  (i)  Samadhi-raja ;  (5)  Laiikavatara ;  (6)  Sad- 
dharma-pundafika  ;  (7)  Talhar/ata-guhyaka  ;  (8)  Lalita- 
vi&tara  ;  (9)  Suvarna-prabhdsa.  The  date  of  none  of 
these  works  is  known  with  any  certainty,  but  it  is  highly, 
improbable  that  any  one  of  them  is  older  than  the  Cth 
century  after  the  death  of  Gotama.  Copies  of  all  of  them 
were  brought  to  Europe  by  Mr  B.  H.  Hodgson,  and  other 
copies  have  been  received  since  then;  but  none  of  them 
have  as  yet  been  published  in  Europe  (the  Lalita  Yistara 
has  been  published  by  Rajendra  Lai  Mitra  in  Calcutta), 
and  only  two  have  been  translated  into  any  European 
language.  These  are  the  Lalita  Yistara,  translated  into 
French,  through  the  Tibetan,  by  M.  Foucaux,  and  the 
Saddharma  Pundarika,  translated  into  French  by  M. 
Eugene  Burnouf.  The  former  of  these  two  is  a  legendary 
work,  partly  in  verse,  on  the  life  of  Gotama,  the  historical 
Buddha ;  and  the  latter,  also  partly  in  verse,  is  devoted  to 
proving  the  essential  identity  of  the  Great  and  the  Little 
Vehicle  and  the  equal  authenticity  of  both  as  doctrines 
enunciated  by  the  master  himself. 

Of  the  authors  ef  these  nine  works,  as  indeed  of  all  the 
older  Buddhist  works  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  nothing 
has  as  yet  been  ascertained.  The  founder  of  the  system 
of  the  Great  Vehicle  is,  however,  often  referred  to  under 
the  name  of  Nagarjuna  or  Nagasena,  a  personage  cele- 
brated even  in  the  countries  to  which  the  Greater  Vehicle 
has  never  penetrated  as  the  contemporary  and  religious 
instructor  of  the  Yavanaking  Milinda,  and  as  the  answerer 
of  the  famous  Questions  of  Milinda,  a  work  still  preserved 
in  its  Pali  form.1  As  Milinda  may  with  all  probability 
be  identified  with  the  Greek  king  Menander,  who  was  one 
of  the  followers  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Bactria,  this 
tradition  would  imply  that  the  origin  of  the  Great  Vehicle 
must  be  assigned  to  as  early  a  date  as  the  2d  century  B.C. 
But  the  work  itself  was  probably  composed  at  least  some 
centuries  afterwards ;  and  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  any  chronological  data  drawn  from 
it.  We  must  be  content  at  present  to  settle  a  certain  his- 
torical sequence  in  the  principal  ductrines  of  the  system 
which  developed  into  Lamaism,  without  pretending  to  fix 
any  actual  dates. 

Together  with  Nagasena,  other  early  teachers  of  the 
Great  Vehicle  whose  names  are  known  to  us  are  Vasumitra 
or  Yasubandhu,  Aryadeva,  Dharmapfila,  and  Gunamati — all 
of  whom  were  looked  upon  as  Bodisats.  As  the  newer 
school  did  not  venture  so  far  as  to  claim  as  Bodisats  the 
disciples  stated  in  the  elder  books  to  have  been  the  contem- 
poraries of  Gotama  (they  being  precisely  the  persons  known 
as  Arahats),  they  attempted  to  give  the  appearance  of  age 
be  Borlisat  theory  by  representing  the  Buddha  as  being 
surrounded,  not  only  by  his  human  companions  the 
Arahats,  but  also  by  fabulous  beings,  whom  they  repre- 
sented as  the  Bodisats  existing  at  that  time.  In  the.  open- 
ing words  of  each  Mahayana  treatise  a  list  is  given  of  such 
Bodisats,  who  were  beginning,  together  with  the  historical 
Bodisats,  to  occupy  a  position  in  the  Buddhist  church  of 
those  times  similar  to  that  occupied  by  the  saints  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  history  of  Christianity  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  And  these  lists  of  fabulous  Bodisats 
have  now  a  distinct  historical  importance.     For  they  grow 

1  Edited  by  Dr  V.  Trenckner,  London,  1880. 


in  length  in  the  later  works ;  and  it  is  often  possible  by 
comparing  them  one  with  another  to  fix,  not  the  date,  but 
the  comparative  age  of  the  books  in  which  they  occur. 
Thus  it  is  a  fair  inference  to  draw  from  the  shortness  of 
the  list  in  the  opening  words  of  the  Lalita  Yistara,  as 
compared  with  that  in  the  first  sections  of  the  Saddharma 
Pundarika,  that  the  latter  work  is  much  tho  younger  of 
the  two,  a  conclusion  supported  also  by  other  considerations. 

Among  the  Bodisats  mentioned  in  the  Saddharma. 
Pundarika,  and  not  mentioned  in  the  Lalita  Yistara,  as 
attendant  on  the  Buddha  are  Manju-sri  and  A-valokilesvara. 
Thatthese  saints  were  alreadyacknowledged  bythe  followei  s 
of  the  Great  Vehicle  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  Fa  Hian,  who  visited  India 
about  that  time,  says  that  "  men  of  the  Great  Vehicle  "  were 
then  worshipping  them  at  Mathura,  not  far  from  Delhi 
(V.  H.,  chap.  xvi.).  These  were  supposed  to  be  celestial 
beings  who,  inspired  by  love  of  the  human  race,  had  taken 
the  so-called  Great  Resolve  to  become  future  Buddhas, 
and  who  therefore,  very  naturally,  descended  from  heaven 
when  the  actual  Buddha  was  on  earth,  to  pay  reverence  to 
him,  and  to  learn  of  him.  The  belief  in  them  probably 
arose  out  of  the  doctriue  of  the  older  school,  which  did  not 
deny  the  existence  of  the  various  creations  of  Brahmanical 
mythology  and  speculation,  but  allowed  of  their  actual 
existence  as  spiritual  beings,  and  only  deprived  them  of  all 
power  over  the  lives  of  men,  and  declared  them  to  be 
temporary  beings  liable  like  men  to  sin  and  ignorance,  ani 
requiring  like  men  the  salvation  of  Arahatship.  Among 
them  the  later  Buddhists  seem  to  have  placed  their  numerous 
Bodisats  ;  and  to  have  paid  especial  reverence  to  Manju-sr: 
as  the  personification  of  wisdom,  and  to  Avalokiteswara  as 
the  personification  of  overruling  love.  The  latter  indeed 
occupies  in  the  Mahayana  very  much  the  position  which 
the  old  Brahmanical  god  Brahma,  the  First  Cause  of  the 
Brahmanical  speculation,  had  been  allowed  to  retain  in 
primitive  Buddhism.  The  former  was  afterwards  identified 
with  the  mythical  first  Buddhist  missionary,  who  is  supposed 
in  the  legend  to  have  introduced  civilization  into  Tibet 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the 
Buddha. 

The  way  was  now  open  to  a  rapid  fall  from  the  simplicity 
of  early  Buddhism,  in  which  men's  attention  was  directed 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  system  of  self-culture  which  men 
could  themselves  practise,  to  a  belief  in  a  whole  pantheon 
of  saints  or  angels,  which  appealed  more  strongly  to  the  half- 
civilized  races  among  whom  the  Great  Vehicle  was  now 
■  professed.  A  theory  sprang  up  which  was  supposed  to 
explain  the  marvellous  powers  of  the  Buddhas  by  represent- 
ing them  as  only  the  outward  appearance,  the  reflexion,  as 
it  were,  or  emanation,  of  ethereal  Buddhas  dwelling  in 
the  skies.  These  were  called  Dhyani  Buddhas,  and  their 
number  was  supposed  to  be,  like  that  of  the  Buddhas, 
innumerable.  Only  five  of  them,  however,  occupied  any 
space  in  the  speculative  world  in  which  the  ideas  of  the 
later  Buddhists  had  now  begun  to  move.  But,  being 
Buddhas,  they  were  supposed  of  course  to  have  their 
Bodisats ;  and  thus  out  of  the  five  last  Buddhas  of  the 
earlier  teaching  there  grew  up  five  mystic  trinities,  each 
group  consisting  of  one  of  these  five  Buddhas,  his  prototype 
in  heaven  the  Dhyani  Buddha,  and  his  celestial  Bodisat. 
Among  these  hypothetical  beings,  the  creations  of  a  sickly 
scholasticism,  hollow  abstractions  without  life  or  reality, 
the  particular  trinity  in  which  the  historical  Gotama  was 
assigned  a  subordinate  place  naturally  occupied  tho  hiost 
exalted  rank.  Amitabha,  the  Dhyani-Buddha  of  this 
trinity,  soon  began  to  fill  the  largest  place  in  the  minds  of 
the  new  school ;  and  Avalokiteswara,  his  Bodisat,  was 
looked  upon  with  a  reverence  somewhat  less  than  his  former 
i  glory.     It  is  needless  to  add  that,  under  the  overpowering 
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influence  of  these  vain  imaginations,  the  earnest  moral 
teachings  of  Gotama  became  more  and  more  hid  from  view. 
The  imaginary  saints  grew  and  flourished.  Each  new 
creation,  each  new  step  in  the  theory,  demanded  another, 
until  the  whole  sky  was  filled  with  forgeries  of  the  brain, 
and  the  nobler  and  simpler  lessons  of  the  founder  of  the 
religion  were  hidden  beneath  the  glittering  stream  of 
metaphysical  subtleties. 

Still  worse  results  followed  on  the  change  of  the  earlier 
point  of  view.  The  acute  minds  of  the  Buddhist  pandits, 
no  longer  occupied  with  the  practical  lessons  of  Arahat- 
ship,  turned  their  attention,  as  far  as  it  was  not  engaged 
upon  their  hierarchy  of  mythological  beings,  to  questions  of 
philosophical  speculation,  which,  in  the  earliest  Buddhism, 
are  not  only  discouraged  but  forbidden.  We  find  long 
treatises  on  the  nature  of  being,  idealistic  dreams  which 
have  as  little  to  do  with  the  Bodisatship  that  is  concerned 
with  the  salvation  of  the  world  as  with  the  Arahatship 
that  is  concerned  with  the  perfect  life.  Only  one  lower 
step  was  possible,  and  that  was  not  long  in  being  taken. 
The  animism  common  alike  to  the  untaught  Huns  and 
to  their  Hindu  conquerors,  but  condemned  in  early  Bud- 
dhism, was  allowed  to  revive.  As  the  stronger  side  of 
Gotama's  teaching  was  neglected,  the  debasing  belief  in 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  charms  and  incantations,  which 
had  been  the  especial  object  of  his  scorn,  began  to  live 
again,  and  to  grow  vigorously,  and  to  spread  like  the 
Birana  weed  warmed  by  a  tropical  sun  in  marsh  and 
muddy  soil.  As  in  India,  after  the  expulsion  of  Buddhism, 
the  degrading  worship  of  Siva  and  his  dusky  bride  had 
been  incorporated  into  Brahmanism  from  the  wild  and 
savage  devil  worship  of  Aryan  and  of  non-Aryan  tribes, 
so,  as  pure  Buddhism  died  away  in  the  north,  the  Tantra 
system,  a  mixture  of  magic  and  witehcraft  and  sorcery,  was 
incorporated  into  the  corrupted  Buddhism. 

The  founder  of  this  system  seems  to  have  been  Asanga, 
an  influential  monk  of  Peshawar,  in  the  Punjab,  who  lived 
and  wrote  the  first  text-book  of  the  creed,  the  Yogaclichara 
Bhiimi  Sdslra,  about  the  Gth  century  of  our  era.  Hwen 
Tsaug,  who  travelled  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th,  found 
the  monastery  where  Asanga  had  lived  in  ruins,  and  says 
that  he  had  lived  one  thousand  years  after  the  Buddha.1 
He  managed  with  great  dexterity  to  reconcile  the  two 
opposing  systems  by  placing  a  number  of  Saivite  gods  or 
devils,  both  male  and  female,  in  the  inferior  heavens  of 
the  then  prevalent  Buddhism,  and  by  representing  them 
ns  worshippers  and  supporters  of  the  Buddha  and  of 
Avalokitesvara.  He  thus  made  it  possible  for  the  half- 
converted  and  rude  tribes  to  remain  Buddhists  while  they 
brought  offerings,  and  even  bloody  offerings,  to  these  more 
congenial  shrines,  and  while  their  practical  belief  had  no 
relation  at  all  to  the  Truths  or  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path, 
but  busied  itself  almost  wholly  with  obtaining  magic 
powers  (Siddfii),  by  means  of  magic  phrases  (Dhdrani), 
and  magic  circles  (Maiirfala).  Asanga's  happy  idea  bore 
but  too  ample  fruit.  In  his  own  country  and  Nepal  the 
new  wine,  sweet  and  luscious  to  the  taste  of  savages,  com- 
pletely disqualified  them  from  enjoying  any  purer  drink  ; 
and  now  in  both  countries  Saivism  is  supreme,  and 
Buddhism  is  even  nominally  extinct,  except  in  some 
outlying  districts  of  Nepal.  But  this  full  effect  has  only 
been  worked  out  in  the  lapse  of  ages  ;  the  Tantra  literature 
has  also  had  its  growth  and  its  development,  and  some 
unhappy  scholar  of  a  future  age  may  have  to  trace  its 
loathsome  history.  The  nauseous  taste  repelled  even  the 
self-sacrificing  industry  of  Burnouf,  when  he  found  the 
later  Tantra  books  to  be  as  immoral  as  they  are  absurd. 


1  Remusat's  translation,  Mtmoifes  sur  le$  Coiitws  OccidentaUs,  p. 
270  ;  and  La  Vie  de  Hiouen  Thsang,  p.  94. 


"The  pen,"  he  says,  "refuses  to  transcribe  doctrines  as 
miserable  in  respect  of  form  as  they  are  odious  anj 
degrading  in  respect  of  meaning." - 

Such  had  been  the  decline  and  fall  of  Buddhism  con- 
sidered as  an  ethical  system  before  its  introduction  into 
Tibet.  The  manner  in  which  its  order  of  mendicant  le- 
cluses,  at  first  founded  to  afford  better  opportunities  to 
those  who  wished  to  cany  out  that  system  in  practical  life, 
developed  at  last  into  a  hierarchical  monarchy  will  best  be 
understood  by  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Tibet. 

In  Tibet  as  elsewhere  the  beginnings  of  the  accounts 
found  in  the  old  historians  are  merely  a  recapitulation  of 
legends  in  which  popular  tradition  has  explained  by 
miraculous  and  mythological  fancies  the  origins  of  its 
civilization.  Its  real  history  commences  with  Srong  Tsan 
Gampo,  who  was  born  a  little  after  600  A.D.,  and  who  is 
said  in  the  Chinese  chronicles  to  have  entered,  in  G3I  after 
Christ,  into  diplomatic  relationship  with  Thai  Tsung,  one  of 
the  emperors  of  the  Thung  dynasty.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  present  capital  of  Tibet,  now  known  as  Lhasa  ;  and 
in  the  year  622  (the  same  year  as  that  in  which  Mohammed 
fled  from  Mecca)  he  began  the  formal  introduction  of 
Buddhism  into  Tibet.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  the 
minister  Thumi  Sambhota,  afterwards  looked  upon  as  an 
incarnation  of  Manju-srl,  to  India,  there  to  collect  the 
sacred  books,  and  to  learn  and  translate  them.  Thumi 
Sambhota  accordingly  invented  an  alphabet  for  the  Tibetan 
language  on  the  model  of  the  Indian  alphabets  then  in  use. 
And,  aided  by  the  king  himself,  who  is  represented  to  have 
been  an  industrious  student  and  translator,  he  wrote  the 
first  books  by  which  Buddhism  became  known  in  his  native 
land.  The  most  famous  of  all  the  works  ascribed  to  him 
is  the  Mani  Kambum,  "  the  Myriad  of  Precious  Words," — a 
treatise  chiefly  on  religion,  but  which  also  contains  an 
account  of  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Tibet,  and 
of  the  closing  part  of  the  life  of  king  Srong  Tsan  Gampo 
He  is  also  very  probably  the  author  of  another  very  ancient 
standard  work  of  Tibetan  Buddhism,  the  Samatog,  a  short 
digest  of  Buddhist  morality,  on  which  the  civil  laws  cf 
Tibet  have  been  founded.  It  is  said  in  the  Mani  Jfambv  a 
to  have  fallen  down  from  heaven  in  a  casket  (Tibetan, 
samalog),  and,  like  the  last-mentioned  work,  is  unfortun- 
ately only  known  to  us  in  meagre  abstract. 

King  Srong  Tsan  Gampo's  zeal  for  Buddhism  was  shaved 
and  supported  by  his  two  queens,  the  one  named  Bribsun, 
a  princess  from  Nepal,  the  other  named  Wen  Clung,  a 
princess  from  China.  They  are  related  in  the  chronicles  to 
have  brought  with  them  sacred  relics,  books,  and  pictures, 
for  whose  better  preservation  and  honour  two  large  mona- 
steries were  erected,  and  opened  and  dedicated  with  much 
ceremony.  These  are  the  cloisters  of  La  Brang  and  Ba 
Mochay,  still,  though  much  changed  and  enlarged,  the 
most  famous  and  sacred  abbeys  in  Tibet,  and  the  glory  of 
Lhasa.  In  after  time  the  two  queens  have  become  semi- 
divine  personages,  and  are  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
the  two  Ddra-Eke,  the  "glorious  mothers,"  being  regarded 
as  incarnations  of  the  wife  of  Siva,  representing  respectively 
two  of  the  qualities  which  she  personifies,  divine  vengeance 
and  divine  love.  The  former  of  the  two  is  worshipped  by 
the  Mongolians  as  Okkin  Tengri,  "  the  Virgin  Goddess  j " 
but  in  Tibet  and  China  the  role  of  the  divine  virgin  is  filled 
by  Kimn  Yin,  a  personification  of  Avalokitesvara  as  the 
heavenly  word,  who  is  often  represented  with  u  child  in 
her  arms.  Srong  Tsan  Gampo  has  also  become  a  saint, 
being  looked  upon  as  an  incarnation  of  Avalokitesvara  ; 
and  the  description  in  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  the 
measures  he  took  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  do  great 
credit  to  their  ideal  of  the  perfect  Buddhist  king.     He  is 

*  Introduction,  fcc,  p.  658. 
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eaid  to  have  spent  his  long  reign  in  the  building  of 
reservoirs,  bridges,  and  canals ;  in  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  and  manufactures:  in  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  and  colleges;  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
justice,  and  the  encouragement  of  virtue.  But  the  degree 
of  his  success  must  have  been  slight.  For  after  the  death 
of  himself  and  of  his  wives  Buddhism  gradually  decayed, 
and  was  subjected  by  succeeding  kings  to  cruel  persecu- 
tions ;  and  it  was  not  .till  more  than  half  a  century  after- 
wards, under  King  Kir  Song  de  Tsan,  who  reigned  740-786, 
that  true  religion  is  acknowledged  by  the  ecclesiastical 
historians  to  have  become  firmly,  established  in  the  land. 

This  monarch  again  sent  to  India  to  replace  the  sacred 
books  t/hat  had  been  lost,  and  to  invite  Buddhist  pandits 
to  translate  them.  The  most  distinguished  of  those  who 
came  were  Santa  Rakshita,  Padrna  Sambhava,  and  ICamala 
Sila,  for  whom,  and  for  their  companions,  the  king  built 
a  splendid  monastery  still  existing,  at  Samje,  about  three 
days'  journey  south-east  of  Lhasa.  It  was  to  them  that 
the  Tibetans  owwi  the  great  collection  of  what  are  still 
regarded  as  their  sacred  books — the  Kandjur.  It  consists 
of  100  volumes  containing  no  less  than  6S9  works,  of  which 
there  are  two  or  three  complete  sets  in  Europe,  one  of  them 
in  the  India  Office  Library.  A  detailed  analysis  of  these 
Scriptures  has  been  published  by  the  celebrated  Hungarian 
scholar  Csoma  de  Koros,  whose  authoritative  work  has  lately 
been  republished  in  French  with  complete  indices  and  very 
useful  notes  by  51.  Leon  Feer.  These  volumes  contain 
about  a  dozen  works  of  the  oldest  school  of  Buddhism,  the 
Hlnayana,  and  about  300  works,  mostly  very  short, 
belonging  to  the  Tantra  school.  But  the  great  bulk  of 
the  collection  consists  of  Mahayana  books,  belonging  to  all 
the  previously  existing  varieties  of  that  widely  extended 
Buddhist  sect ;  and,  as  the  Sanskrit  originals  of  many  of 
these  writings  are  now  lost  without  hope  of  recovery,  the 
Tibetan  translations  will  be  of  great  value,  not  only  for 
the  history  of  Lamaism,  but  also  for  the  history  of  the 
later  forms  of  Indian  Buddhism. 

The  last  king's  second  son,  Lang  Darma,  concluded  in 
May  822  a  treaty  with  the  then  emperor  of  China  (the 
twelfth  of  the  Thang  dynasty),  a  record  of  which  was 
engraved  on  a  stone  put  up  in  the  above  mentioned  great 
convent  of  La  Brang,  and  is  still  to  be  seen  there.1  He 
is  described  in  the  church  chronicles  as  an  incarnation  of 
the  evil  spirit,  and  is  said  to  have  tried  his  best  to  overthrow 
religion,  and  to  have  succeeded  in  suppressing  Buddhism 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  land..  The  period  from 
Srong  Tsan  Gampo  down  to  the  death  of  Lang  Darma,  who 
was  eventually  murdered  about  850  a.d.,  in  a  civil  war,  is 
called  in  the  Buddhist  books  "the  first  introduction  of 
religion."  It  was  followed  by  more  than  a  century  of  civil 
disorder  and  wars,  during  which  the  exiled  Buddhist  monks 
attempted  unsuccessfully  agao  and  again  to  return.  Many 
are  the  stories  of  martyrs  and  confessors  who  are  believed 
to  have  lived  in  these  troublous  times,  and  their  efforts 
were  at  last  crowned  with  success,  for  in  the  century  com- 
mencing with  the  reign  of  Bilamgur  in  971  there  took 
place  '"  the  second  introduction  of  religion  "  into  Tibet, 
more  especially  under  the  guidance  of  the  Pandita  Atisha, 
who  came  to  Tibet  in  1041,  and  of  his  famous  native 
pupil  and  follower  Brom  Ston.  The  long  period  of  depres- 
sion seems  not  to  have  been  without  a  benehcial  influence 
on  the  persecuted  Buddhist  Church,  for  these  teachers  are 
reported  to  have  placed  the  Tantra  system  more  in  the 
background,  and  to  have  adhered  more  strongly  to  the 
purer  forms  of  the  Mahayana  development  of  the  ancient 
faith. 


1  Published  with  facsimile  and  translation  and  notes  in  the  Journal 
of  tlu  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1879-80,  vol.  xii. 


For  about  three  hundred  years  the  Buddhist  Cnurch  of 
Tibet  was  then  left  in  peace,  subjecting  the  country  more 
and  more  completely  to  its  control,  and  growing  in  power 
and  in  wealth.  During  this  time  it  achieved  its  "reatest 
victory,  and  underwent  the  most  important  change  in  its 
character  and  organization.  After  the  reintroduction  of 
Buddhism  into  the  "  kingdom  of  snow,"  the  ancient  dynasty 
never  recovered  its  ponor.  Its  representatives  continued 
f«r  some  time  to  claim  the  sovereignty ;  but  the  country 
was  practically  very  much  in  the  condition  of  Germany  at 
about  the  same  time — chieftains  of  almost  independent 
power  ruled  from  their  castles  on  the  hill  tops  over  the 
adjacent  valleys,  engaged  in  petty  wars,  and  conducted 
plundering  expeditions  against  the  neighbouring  tenants, 
whilst  the  great  abbeys  were  places  of  refuge  for  the 
studious  or  religious,  and  their  heads  were  the  only  rivals 
to  the  barons  in  social  state,  and  in  many  respects  the  otdy 
protectors  and  friends  of  the  people.  Meanwhile  Jenghiz 
Khan  had  founded  the  Mongol  empire,  and  his  grandson 
Kublai  Khan,  who  ruled  over  the  greatest  empire  which 
has  ever  owned  the  sway  of  a  single  man,  became  a  convert 
to  the  Buddhism  of  the  Tibetan  Lamas.  He  granted  to 
the  abbot  of  the  Sakya  monastery  in  southern  Tibet  the 
title  of  tributary  sovereign  of  the  country,  head  of  the 
Buddhist  Church,  and  overlord  over  the  numerous  barons 
and  abbots,  and  in  return  was  officially  crowned  by  the 
abbot  as  ruler  over  the  extensive  domain  of  the  Mongol 
empire.  Thus  was  the  foundation  laid  at  one  and  the 
same  time  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Lamas  of 
Tibet,  and  of  the  suzerainty  over  Tibet  of  the  emperors  of 
China.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  "head  of  the  church  " 
was  the  printing  of  a  carefully  revised  edition  of  the  Tibetan 
Scriptures, — an  undertaking  which  occupied  altogether 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  was  not  completed  till  1306. 

Under  Kublai's  successors  in  China  the  Buddhist  cause 
flourished  greatly,  and  the  Sakya  Lamas  extended  their 
power  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  dignity  of  abbot  at 
Sakya  became  hereditary,  the  abbots  breaking  so  far  the 
Buddhist  rule  of  celibacy  that  they  remained  married  until 
they  had  begotten  a  son  and  heir.  But  rather  more  than 
half  a  century  afterwards  their  power  was  threatened  by  a 
formidable  rival  at  home,  a  Buddhist  reformer. 

Tsongkapa,  the  Luther  of  Tibet,  was  born  about  1357 
on  the  spot  where  the  famous  monastery  of  Kiinbum  now 
stands.  He  very  early  entered  the  order,  and  studied 
at  Sakya,  Brigung,  and  other  monasteries.  He  then  spent 
eight  years  as  a  hermit  in  Takpo  in  southern  Tibo.t,  where 
the  comparatively  purer  teaching  of  AtTaha  (referred  to 
above)  was  still  prevalent.  About  1390  he  appealed  as  a 
public  teacher  and  reformer  in  Lhasa  itself,  and  before  his 
death  in  1419  there  were  three  huge  monasteries  there 
containing  30,000  of  his  disciples,  besides  others  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  His  voluminous  works,  of  which  tin 
most  famous  are  the  Sitmbun  and  the  Lam  Nim  Tslimjio, 
exist  in  printed  Tibetan  copies  in  Europe,  but  have  not  as 
yet  been  translated  or  analysed.  Bet  the  principal  lini  s 
on  which  his  reformation  proceeded  are  sufficiently  wed' 
attested.  He  insisted  in  the  first'  place  on  the  complete 
carrying  out  of  the  ancient  rules  of  the  order  as  to  the 
celibacy  of  its  members,  and  as  to  simplicity  In  dress.  One 
result  of  the  second  of  these  two  reforms  was  to  make  it 
necessary  for  every  monk  openly  to  declare  himself  eithei 
in  favour  of  or  against  the  new  views.  For  Tsoi 
and  his  followers  wore  the  yellow  or  oranger 
garments  which  had  been  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
order  in  the  lifetime  of  its  founder,  and  in  support  of  the 
ancient  rules  Tsongkapa  reinstated  the  fortnightly  rehearsal 
of  the  Patimokkha  or  "  disburdenment "  in  regular 
assemblies  of  the  order  at  Lhasa — a  practice  which  had 
fallen  into  desuetude.     He  also  restored  the  custom  "f  the 
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first  disciples  to  hold  the  so-called  Yassa  or  yearly  retire- 
ment, and  the  public  meeting  of  the  order  at  its  close.  In 
all  these  respects  he  was  simply  following  the  directions  of 
tho  Vinaya,  or  regulations  of  the  order,  as  established 
probably  in  the  time  of  Gotama  himself,  and  as  certainly 
handed  down  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  pitakas  or 
sacred  books.  Further,  he  set  his  face  against  the  Tantra 
system,  and  against  the  whole  crowd  of  animistic  super- 
stitions which  had  been  allowed  to  creep  into  life  again 
among  the  more  ignorant  of  the  monks  and  the  people.  He 
laid  stress  on  the  self-culture  involved  in  the  practice  of  the 
paramitas  or  cardinal  virtues,  and  established  an  annual 
national  fast  or  week  of  prayer  to  be  held  during  the  first 
days  of  each  year.  This  last  institution  indeed  is  not 
found  in  the  ancient  Vinaya,  but  was  almost  certainly 
modelled  on  the  traditional  account  of  the  similar  assemblies 
convoked  by  Asoka  and  other  Buddhist  sovereigns  in  India 
every  fifth  year.  Laymen  as  well  as  monks  take  part  in 
the  proceedings,  the  details  of  which  are  entirely  unknown 
to  us  except  from  the  accounts  of  the  Catholic  missionaries, 
■ — Fathers  Hue  and  Gabet, — who  describe  the  principal 
ceremonial  as,  in  outward  appearance,  wonderfully  like  the 
high  mass.  In  doctrine  the  great  Tibetan  teacher,  who 
had  no  access  to  the  Pali  Pitakas,  adhered  in  the  main  to 
the  purer  forms  of  the  Mahayana  school ;  in  questions  of 
church  government  he  took  little  part,  and  did  not  dispute 
tho  titular  supremacy  of  the  Sakya  Lamas,  though  in  other 
matters  he  had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  But  the 
effects  of  his  teaching  weakened  their  power.  The 
"  orange-hoods,"  as  his  followers  were  called,  rapidly  gained 
in  numbers  and  influence,  until  they  so  overshadowed  the 
"  red-hoods,"  as  the  followers  of  the  order  sect  were  called, 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  the  emperor  of 
China  acknowledged  the  two  leaders  of  the  new  sect  at 
xhat  time  as  the  titular  overlords  of  the  church  and  tribu- 
tary rulers  over  the  realm  of  Tibet.  These  two  leaders 
were  then  known  as  the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Pantshen 
Lama,  and  were  the  abbots  of  the  great  monasteries  at 
Gedun  Dubpa,  near  Lhasa,  and  at  Krashis  Lunpo,  in 
Further  Tibet,  respectively.  Since  that  time  the  abbots 
of  these  monasteries  have  continued  to  exercise  the  sove- 
reignty over  Tibet, — their  pretensions  being  supported,  in 
the  few  cases  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  dis- 
pute it,  by  the  power  of  Mongolia  and  China. 

As  there  has  been  no  further  change  in  the  doctrine,  and 
no  further  reformation  in  discipline,  we  may  leave  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Lamaism  since  that  date  unnoticed, 
and  devote  our  little  remaining  space  to  the  consideration 
of  some  principal  points  in  the  constitution  of  the  Lamaism 
of  to-day.  And  first  as  to  the  mode  of  electing  successors 
to  the  two  Great  Lamas.  It  will  have  been  noticed  above 
that  it  was  an  oJd  idea  of  the  northern  Buddhists  to  look 
npon  distinguished  members  of  the  order  as  incarnations 
of  Avalokitesvara,  of  Manju-srT,  or  of  Amitabha.  These 
beings  were  supposed  to  possess  the  power,  whilst  they 
themselves  continued  to  live  in  heaven,  of  appearing  also 
on  earth  in  a  Nirmana-Mya,  or  apparitional  body.  In 
the  same  way  the  Pantshen  Lama  is  looked  upon  as  an 
incarnation,  the  Nirmana-kaya,  of  Amitabha,  who  had 
previously  appeared  in  that  way  under  the  outward  form 
of  Tshonkapa  himself ;  and  the  Dalai  Lama  is  looked  upon 
as  an  incarnation  of  Avalokitesvara.  Theoretically,  there- 
fore, the  former,  as  the  spiritual  successor  of  the  great 
teacher  and  also  of  Amitabha,  who  occupies  the  higher 
place  in  the  mythology  of  the  Great  Vehicle,  would  be 
superior  to  the  latter,  as  the  spiritual  representative  of 
Avalokitesvara.  But  practically  the  Dalai  Lama,  owing  to 
his  position  in  the  capital,  has  the  political  supremacy,  and 
is  actually  called  the  Gyalpo  Rinpotshe,  "  the  glorious 
fcing." — his  companion  being  coutentwith  the  title  Pants/ten 


Rinpotshe,  "the  glorious  teacher."  When  either  of  them 
dies  it  is  necessary  for  the  other  to  ascertain  in  whose  body 
the  celestial  being  whose  outward  form  has  been  dissolved 
has  been  pleased  again  to  incarnate  himself.  For  that 
purpose  the  names  of  all  male  children  born  just  after  the 
death  of  the  deceased  Great  Lama  are  laid  before  h:s 
survivor.  He  chooses  three  out  of  the  whole  number ; 
their  names  are  thrown  into  a  golden  casket  provided 
for  that  purpose  by  a  former  emperor  of  China.  The 
Chutuktus,  or  abbots  of  tne  great  monasteries,  then 
assemble,  and  after  a  week  of  prayer,  the  lots  are  drawn  in 
their  presence  and  in  presence  of  the  surviving  Great  Lama 
and  of  the  Chinese  political  resident.  The  child  whose 
name  is  first  drawn  is  the  future  Great  Lama ;  the  other 
two  receive  each  of  them  500  pieces  of  silver.  The 
Chutuktus  just  mentioned  correspond  in  many  respects  to 
the  Roman  cardinals.  Like  the  Great  Lamas,  they  bear 
the  title  of  Rinpotshe  or  Glorious,  and  are  looked  upon  as 
incarnations  of  one  or  other  of  the  celestial  Bodisats  of  the 
Great  Vehicle  mythology.  Their  numher  varies  from  ten 
to  a  hundred ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  honour  is 
inherent  in  the  abbacy  of  certain  of  the  greatest  cloisters, 
or  whether  the  Dalai  Liima  exercises  the  right  of  choosing 
them.  Under  these  high  officials  of  the  Tibetan  hierarchy 
there  come  the  Chubil  Khans,  who  fill  the  post  of  abbot  to 
the  lesser  monasteries,  and  are  also  incarnations.  Their 
number  is  very  large  ;  and  there  are  but  few  monasteries 
in  Tibet  or  in  Mongolia  who  do  not  claim  to  possess  one 
of  these  living  Buddhas.  Besides  these  mystical  persons 
there  are  in  the  Tibetan  Church  a  number  of  other  ranks 
and  degrees,  corresponding  to  the  deacon,  full  priest,  dean, 
and  doctor  of  divinity  in  the  West.  At  the  great  yearly 
festival  at  Lhasa  they  make  in  the  cathedral  an  imposing 
array,  not  much  less  magnificent  than  that  of  the  clergy  in 
Rome ;  for  the  ancieut  simplicity  of  dress  has  quite  dis- 
appeared in  the  growing  differences  of  rank,  and  each 
division  of  the  spiritual  army  is  distinguished  in  Tibet,  as 
in  the  West,  by  a  special  uniform.  The  political  authority 
of  the  Dalai  Lama  is  confined  to  Tibet  itself,  but  he  is  the 
acknowledged  head  also  of  the  Buddhist  Church  throughout 
Mongolia  and  China.  He  has  no  supremacy  over  hi9 
co-religionists  in  Japan,  and  even  in  China  there  are  many 
Buddhists  who  are  not  practically  under  his  control  or 
influence. 

The   principal   authorities   for  the   history  of   Buddhism  have 
already  been  given  at  the  close   of  the   article    Buddhism.     To 
these  may  now  be  added  T.  W.  Khys  Davids's  Buddhism,  London, 
1878  ;   Buddhist   Birth  Stories,   London,   1SS0  ;   Buddhist  Suttas 
from  the  Pali,  Oxford,  1S81  ;  and  Hibbert  Latum  s,  London,  I  - 
also  Bushel],  "The  Early  History  of  Tibet,"  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1879-80,  vol.  xii.  ;  Sanang  Setsen's  History 
of  the  East  Mongols  in  Mongolian,  translated  into  German  by  J. 
Schmidt  (Gcschichte  der  Osl-Mongolcn) ;   "Analyse   do  Kandjur," 
by  M.   Leon  Feer,  in   Annates  du  Music   Gaimet,  1881  ;  Se'hott, 
Vchcr  den,  Buddhismus   in   Hoch-Asien ;   Gutzlaff,   Qes 
Chiiicsischen.  Bcichcs ;  Hue  and  Gabet,  Souvenirs  d" it n  Voyage  delta 
la   Tartaric,  te   Tibet,   et  la  Chin*-.  Paris,   185S  ;  Pallas's  Samm- 
lung  historischer  Kachrichtcn  fiber  die  Mongolia/  en  VWcersehtrflcn; 
and    Babu   Sarat  Chunder  Das's  "Contributions  on  the  Ron/! 
and  History  of  Tibet,"  in  ike  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Soa 
1881.  '     (T.  w.  K.  D.) 

LAMA-MIAU,  or  Dolaxor,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Inner  Mongolia,  is  situated  100  miles  north  of  Peking,  in  a 
barren  sandy  plain  watered  by  the  Urtingol,  a  tributary 
of  the  Shandugol.  The  town  proper,  almost  exclusively 
occupied  by  Chinese,  is  about  a  mile  in  length  by  half  a 
mile  in  breadth,  has  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  and  contains 
a  large  population  for  its  extent.  Unlike  tho  ordinary 
Chinese  town  of  the  same  rank,  it  is  not  walled.  A  busy 
trade  is  carried  on  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Mongolians, 
who  bring  in  their  cattle,  sheep,  camels,  hides,  and  wool  to 
barter  for  tea,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  silk.  At  some  distant! 
from  the  Chinese  town  lies  the  Mongolian  quarter,  with 
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two  groups  of  lama  temples  and  villages  occupied  by  2300 
priests.  Dr  Williamson  (Journeys  in  North  China)  de- 
scribes the  chief  temple  as  a  huge  oblong  building  with 
an  interior  not  unlike  a  Gothic  church.  Lama-miau  is  the 
seat  of  a  manufactory  of  bronze  idols  and  other  articles  of 
ritual,  which  find  their  way  to  all  parts  of  Mongolia  and 
Tibet.  The  craftsmen  work  in  their  own  houses.  See 
Prejevalsky,  Mongolia,  1876. 

LAMARCK,  Jean  Baptjste  Pierre  Antoine  de 
Monet,  Chevalier  de  (1744-1829),  a  celebrated  French 
naturalist,  was  born  1st  August  1744,  at  Bazantin,  a 
village  of  Picardy.  He  was  an  eleventh  child ;  and  his 
father,  lord  of  the  manor  and  of  old  family,  but  of  limited 
means,  having  already  placed  three  sons  in  the  army, 
destined  this  one  for  the  church,  and  sent  him  to  the 
Jesuits  at  Amiens,  where  he  continued  till  his  father's 
death.  After  this  he  would  remain  with  the  Jesuits  no 
longer,  and,  not  yet  seventeen  years  of  age,  started  for  the 
seat  of  war  at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  before  which  place  one  of 
his  brothers  had  already  been  killed.  Mounted  on  an  old 
horse,  with  a  boy  from  the  village  as  attendant,  and 
furnished  by  a  lady  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
c  ili  uel,  he  reached  his  destination  on  the  evening  before  a 
battle.  Next  morning  the  colonel  found  that  the  new  and 
very  diminutive  volunteer  had  posted  himself  in  the  front 
.auk  of  a  body  of  grenadiers,  and  could  not  bo  induced  to 
quit  the  position.  In  the  battle,  the  company  which  he 
had  joined  became  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
artillery,  and  in  the  confusion  of  retreat  was  forgotten. 
All  the  officers  and  subalterns  were  killed,  and  not  more 
than  fourteen  men  were  left,  when  the  oldest  grenadier 
seeing  there  were  no  more  French  in  sight  proposed  to  the 
young  volunteer  so  soon  become  commandant  to  withdraw 
his  men.  This  he  refused  to  do  without  orders.  These 
at  last  arrived  ;  and  for  his  bravery  he  was  made  an  officer 
on  the  spot,  and  soon  after  was  named  to  a  lieutenancy. 

After  the  peace,  the  regiment  was  sent  to  Monaco.  There 
it  happened  that  one  of  his  comrades  playfully  lifted  him 
by  the  head,  and  to  this  it  was  imputed  that  he  was  seized 
with  disease  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  so  severe  as  to 
necessitate  grave  surgical  interference,  and  put  a  stop  to 
his  military  career. 

The  courage  of  LamarcK,  so  eany  exhibited,  was  in  future 
to  be  shown  by  the  maintenance  of  his  opinions  in  the 
absence  of  any  friendly  support,  and  by  fortitude  amid 
many  adversities ;  while  his  activity  was  to  be  displayed, 
not  only  in  manifold  speculation,  but  in  copious  and  varied 
scientific  work."  He  went  to  Paris  and  began  the  study  of 
medicine,  supporting  himself  by  working  in  a  banker's  office. 
He  early  became  interested  in  meteorology  and  in  physical 
and  chemical  speculations  of  a  chimerical  kind,  but  happily 
threw  his  main  strength  into  botany,  and  in  1778  published 
his  Flore  francaise,  a  work  in  which  by  a  dichotomous 
system  of  contrasting  characters  he  enabled  the  student 
with  facility  to  determine  species.  This  work,  which  went 
through  several  editions  and  long  kept  the  field,  gained  for 
ii  i  author  immediate  popularity  as  well  as  the  honour  of 
admission  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

In  L781  and  1782,  under  the  title  of  botanist  to  the 
kin:,',  an  appointment  obtained  for  him  by  Buffon,  whose  son 
accompanied  him,  he  travelled  through  various  countries  of 
Europe,  extending  hia  knowledge  of  natural  history  ;  and 
on  his  return  he  began  those  elaborate  contributions  to 
botany  on  which  his  reputation  in  that  science  principally 
rests,  namoly,  the  Dictionnaire  de  Bolanique  and  the 
ItliMlratifm*  ilr  Genres,  voluminous  works  contributed  to 
the  Encyclopedic  Melliodique  (1785).  In  1793,  when  he  was 
already  forty-nine  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of  changes 
in  the  organization  of  the  natural  history  department  at 
the  Jardm  du  Hoi,  where  he  had  held  a  botanical  appoiut- 


m«at  since  1 788,  Lamarck  was  presented  to  a  zoological 
chair,  and  called  on  to  lecture  on  the  Insecta  and  Vermes  of 
Linnaeus,  the  animals  for  which  he  introduced  the  term  In- 
vertebrata,  still  employed.  Thus  driven,  comparatively  late 
in  life,  to  devote  his  principal  attention  to  zoology  instead 
of  botany,  he  had  the  misfortune  soon  after  to  suffer  from 
impaired  vision  ;  and  the  malady  progressing  resulted  sub- 
sequently in  total  blindness.  Yet  his  greatest  zoological 
work,  the  Histoire  Xaturclle  des  Animaux  sans  Verlebres, 
was  published  from  1815  to  1822,  with  the  assistance,  in  the 
last  two  volumes,  of  his  eldest  daughter  and  of  M.  Latreille. 
A  volume  of  plates  of  the  fossil  shells  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris  was  collected  in  1823  from  his  memoirs  in  the 
Annates  des  Museum.  The  later  years  of  his  blind  old  age 
were  spent  in  straitened  circumstances  and  accumulating 
infirmities,  solaced,  however,  by  the  devotion  of  his  family, 
and  particularly  of  his  eldest  daughter,  of  whom  Cuvier 
records  that  she  never  left  the  house  from  the  time  that  he 
was  confined  to  his  room.     He  died  1  8th  December  1829. 

The  character  of  Lamarck  as  a  naturalist  is  remarkable 
alike  for  its  excellences  aud  its  defects.  His  excellences 
were  width  of  scope,  fertility  of  ideas,  and  a  pre  eminent 
faculty  of  precise  description,  arising  not  only  from  a 
singularly  terse  style,  but  from  a  clear  insight  into  both  the 
distinctive  features  and  the  resemblances  of  forms.  That 
part  of  his  zoological  work  which  still  finds  a  large  and 
important  place  in  the  science  of  the  present  day,  and 
constitutes  his  solid  claim  to  the  highest  honour  as  a 
zoologist,  is  to  be  found  in  his  extensive  and  detailed 
labouis  in  the  departments  of  living  and  fossil  Invertebrata. 
His  endeavours  at  classification  of  the  great  groups  were 
necessarily  defective  on  account  of  the  imperfect  knowledge 
possessed  in  his  time  in  regard  to  many  or.  them,  e.g., 
echinoderms,  ascidians,  and  intestinal  worms ;  yet  they  are 
not  without  interest,  particularly  on  account  of  the  com- 
prehensive attempt  to  unite  in  one  great  division  as 
Artiadata  all  those  groups  that  appeared  to  present  a 
segmented  construction.  Moreover,  Lamarck  was  the  first 
to  distinguish  vertebrate  from  invertebrate  animals  by  the 
presence  of  a  vertebral  column,  and  among  the  Invertebrata 
to  found  the  groups  C'ruiticea,  Arachnida,  aud  Annelida. 
In  1785  (Hist,  de  I'Aoid.)  he  evinced  his  appreciation  of 
the  necessity  of  natural  orders  in  botany  by  an  attempt  at 
the  classification  of  piants,  interesting,  though  crude  and 
falling  immeasurably  short  of  the  system  which  grew  in 
the  hands  of  his  intimate  friend  Jussieu.  The  problem  of 
taxonomy  has  never  been  put  more  philosophically  than  he 
subsequently  put  it  in  his  Animaux  sans  Verlebres : — 
"  What  arrangement  must  be  given  to  the  general  distri- 
bution of  animals  to  make  it  conformable  to  the  order  of 
nature  in  the  production  of  these  beings  1 " 

The  most  prominent  defect  in  Lamarck  must  tie  admitte 
quite  apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  famous  hypothesis 
which  bears  his  name,  to  have  been  want  of  control  in 
speculation.  Doubtless  the  speculative  tendency  furnished 
a  powerful  incentive  to  work,  but  it  outran  the  legitimate 
deductions  from  observation,  and  led  hiiu  into  the  production 
of  volumes  of  worthless  chemistry  without  experimental 
baisis,  as  well  as  into  spending  much  time  on  fruitless 
meteorological  predictions.  His  Annuaires  Meliorologiquen 
were  published  yearly  from  1800  to  1810,  and  were  not 
discontinued  until  after  an  unnecessarily  public  and  brutal 
tirade  from  Napoleon,  administered  on  the  occasion  of 
being  presented  with  one  of  his  works  on  natural  history. 

To  tliu  general  reader  the  name  of  Lamarck  is  chiefly  interesting 
on  account  of  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  life  and  of  tho  diversities 
of  animal  forms.  The  idea,  which  appears  to  have  been  favoured 
by  Buft'on  before  him,  that  species  were  not  through  all  time 
unalterable,  and  that  the  more  complex  might,  have  been  developed 
from  pro-existent  simpler  forms,  became  with  Lamarck  a  belief  or, 
as  he  imagined  a  demonstration.     (Spontaneous  generation,  he  con- 
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eidered,  might  be  easily  conceived  as  resulting  from  such  agencies 
as  heat  and  electricity  causing  iu  small  gelatinous  bodies  an  utricular 
structure,  and  inducing  a  "  singular  tension,"  a  kind  of  "erethisme  " 
or  "  orgasme";  and,  having  thus  accounted  for  the  first  appearance 
of  life,  he  explained  tlie  whole  organization  of  animals  aud  forma- 
tion 01  different  organs  by  four  laws  : — 

"1.  Life  by  its  proper  forces  tends  continually  to  increase  the 
volume  of  every  body  possessing  it,  and  to  enlarge  its  parts,  up  to 
a  limit  which  it  btings  about. 

"  2.  The  production  of  a  new  organ  in  an  animal  body  results  from 
the  supervention  of  a  new  want  (besoin) .continuing  to  make  itself 
felt,  and  a  new  movement  which  this  want  gives  birth  to  and 
encourages.  * 

"  3.  The  development  of  organs  and  their  force  of  action  are  con- 
stantly in  ratio  to  the  employment  of  these  organs. 

"4.  All  which  has  been  acquired,  laid  down,  or  changed  in  the 
organization  of  individuals  in  the  course  of  their  life  is  conserved 
by  generation  and  transmitted  to  the  new  individuals  which  pro- 
ceed from  those  which  have  undergone  those  changes."        '  . 

It  is  the  second  law  which  has  been  principally  associated  with 
Lamarck's  name,  and  is  often  referred  to  as  his  hypothesis  of  the 
evolution  of  organs  in  animals  by  appetence  or  longing,  although 
Lamarck  docs  not  teach  that  the  animal's  desires  affect  its  conforma- 
tion directly,  but  that  altered  wants  lead  to  altered  habits,  which 
result  in  the  formation  of  new  organs  as  well  as  in  modification, 
growth,  or  dwindling  of  those  previously  existing.  Thus,  he 
suggests  that,  ruminants  being  pursued  bycarnivora,  their  legs  have 
grown  slender;  and,  their  legs  being  only  fit  for  support,  while  their 
jaws  are  weak,  they  have  made  attack  with  the  crown  of  the  head, 
and  the  determination  of  fluids  thither  has  led  to  the  growth  of 
horns.  So  also  the  stretching  of  the  giraffe's  neck  to  reach  the 
foliage  he  supposes  to  have  led  to  its  elongation  ;  and  the  kangaroo, 
sitting  upright  to  support  the  young  in  its  pouch,  he  imagines  to 
have  had  its  fore-limbs  dwarfed  by  disuse,  and  its  hind  legs  and 
tail  exaggerated  by  using  them  in  leaping.  The  length  to  which 
he  carried  such  notions  can  be  fairly  estimated  by  the  illustration 
which,  long  after  the  publication  of  his  Philosophic  Zoologiquc,  he 
selected  in  the  introduction  to  the  Hist.  Nat.  des  Anim.  sans  Vert. 
"I  conceive  that  a  gasteropod  mollusc,  which,  as  it  crawls  along, 
finds  the  need  of  touching  the  bodies  in  front  of  it,  makes  efforts  to 
touch  those  bodies  with  some  of  the  foremost  parts  of  its  head,  -and 
sends  to  these  every,  time  quantities  of  nervous  fluids,  as  well  as 
other  liquids.  I  conceive,  I  say,  that  it  must  result  from  this 
reiterated  afflux  towards  the  points  in  question  that  the  nerves 
which  abut  at  these  points  will,  by  slow  degrees,,  be  extended. 
Now,  as  in  the  same  circumstances  other  fluids  of  the  animal  flow 
also  to  the  same  places,  and  especially  nourishing  fluids,  it  must 
follow  that  two  or  more  tentacles  will  appear  and  develop  insensibly 
iu  those  circumstances  on  the  points  referred,  to." 

However  absurd  this  may  seem,  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
unlimited  time  having  been  once  granted  for  organs  to  be  developed 
in  series  of  generations,  the  objections  to  their  being  formed  in  the 
way  here  imagined  are  only  such  as  equally  apply  to  the  theory  of 
their  origin  by  natural  selection.  Thus,  for  example,  neither  theory 
considers  that  it  has  to  deal,  not  with  crude  heaps  of  mere  functional 
organs,  but  with  exquisitely  orderly  forms,  nor  accounts  for  the 
symmetrical  first  appearance  of  parts  or  for  sex  ;  nor,  though  La- 
marck tried  hard,  has  he  or  any  later  writer  reduced  to  physical  law 
the  rise  of  consciousness  in  association  with  structures  which  in  their 
physical  relations  are  mere  mechanisms  capable  of  reflex  actions. 

In  judging  the  reasonableness  of  the  second  law  of  Lamarck  as 
compared  with  more  modern  and  now  widely  received  theories,  it 
must  l»e  observed  that  it  is  only  an  extension  of  his  third  lav/  ;  and 
that  third  law  is  a  fact  The  strengthening  of  the  blacksmith's 
arm  by  use  is  proverbially  notorious.  It  is,  therefore,  only  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Lamarckian  hypothesis  to  explain  the  first  com- 
mencement of  new  organs  which  is  in  question,  if  evolution  by  the 
mere  operation  of  forces  acting  in  the  inorganic  world  be  granted  ; 
and  surely  the  Darwinian  theory  is  equally  helpless  to  account  for 
the  beginnings  of  a  new  organ,  while  it  demands  as  imperatively 
that  evory  st.:ige  in  the  assumed,  hereditary  development  of  an  organ 
must  have  been  useful. 

Furthermore,  to  no  writer  more  rocent  than  Lamarck  can  be 
attributed  the  credit  of  first  pointing  attention  to  the  repetition  of 
acquired  variations  in  the  progeny,  or  the  idea  of  weaving  that  fact 
into  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  specios.  His  words  are  : — "Every- 
thing which  nature  has  caused  individuals  to  acquiro  or  lose  by  the 
influence  of  the  circumstances  to  which  their  race  is  long  exposed, 
and  consequently  by  the  influence  of  tho  predominant  employment 
of  such  organ,  or  its  constant  disuse,  she  preserves  by  generation  to 
tho  now  individuals  proceeding  from  them,  provided  that  tho  changes 
are  common  to  the  two  soxes,  or  to  those  which  have  produced  these 
new  individuals"  {Phil.  Zool,  i.  235).  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  passage  that  he  hesitated  to  believe  that  peculiarities  could 
hocomo  permanent  unless  possessed  by  both  parents. 

Notwithstanding  his  attempt  to  evolve  nil  vital  action  from  tho 
forces  at  work  in  the  inorganic  world,  Lamarck  made  a  broad  dis- 


tinction between  the  "powei  of  life,"  to  which  he  attributed  the 
production  of  "  areal  progression  in  the  composition  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  animals,"  and  the  modifying  effects  of  external  circumstances. 
The  existence  of  such  a  progression  cannot  now  be  doubted,  and 
constitutes  evolution  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  universally 
admitted.  Lamarck,  equally  with  Darwin,  teaches  the  more 
speculative  doctrine  that  the  complex  forms  are  descended  from 
simpler  ancestors.  In  the  modus  operandi  by  which  they  hold  this 
to  have  been  accomplished  both  have  admitted  the  action  of  a 
variety  of  modifying  circumstances  Lamarck  gave  great  import- 
ance to  the  infiuenee  of  new  wants  acting  indirectly  by  stimulating 
growth  and  use.  Darwin  has  given  like  importance  to  the  elleets 
of  accidental  variations  acting  indirectly  by  giving  advantage  in  tho 
struggle  for  existence.  The  speculative  writings  of  Darwin  have, 
however,  been  interwoven  with  a  vast  number  of  beautiful  experi- 
ments and  observations  bearing  on  his  speculations,  though, by  no 
means  proving  his  theory  of  evolution  ;  while  the  speculations  of 
Lamarck  lie  apart  from  his  wonderful  descriptive  labours,  unrelieved 
by  intermixture  with  other  matters  capable  of  attracting  the  nume- 
rous class  who,  provided  they  have  new  facts  set  before  them,  arc 
not  careful  to  limit  themselves  to  the  conclusions' strictly  deducible 
therefrom.  But  those  who  read  the  Philosophic  Zoologiquc  will 
find  how  many  truths  often  supposed  to  be  far  more  modern  arc* 
stated  with  abundant  clearness  in  its  pages.  (J.  CL.) 

LAMARTINE,  A^phonse  Marie  Louis  de  Prat  de 

(1790-1869),  poet,  historian,  and  statesman,  was  'born  at 
Macon  on  the  21st  of -October  1790,  aud  died  at  Passy  on 
the  1st  of  March  1869.  The  family  of  Lamartine  was 
good,  and  the  title  of  Prat  was  taken  from  an  estate  in 
Franche  Comte\  His  father  was  imprisoned  during  the 
Terror,  and  only  released  owing  to  t^ie  events  of  the  9th 
Thermidor.  Subsequently  the  family  returned  to  the 
country.  Lamartine's  early  education  was  received  from 
Jtt£  mother.  He  was  sent  to  Btfhool  at  Lyons  in  1805,  but 
not  being  happy  there  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  the 
Peres  de  la  Foi  at  Belley,  where  he  remained  until  1809. 
For  some  time  afterwards  he  lived  at  home,  reading 
romantic  and  poetical  literature,  but  in  1811,  being  then 
twenty  years  old,  he  set  out  on  his  travels  for  Italy,  where 
he  seems  to  have  sojourned  for  nearly  two  years.  His 
family  having  been  steady  royalists,  he  entered  the  Gardes 
du  corps  at  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  and  during  the 
Hundred  Days  he  sought  refuge  first  iu  Switzerland  and 
then  at  Aix  on  Savoie,  where  he  fell  in  love,  with  abundant 
results  of  the  poetical  kind.  After  Waterloo  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  mixed  a  good  deal  in  society.  In  1818-19 
he  revisited  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Italy,  the  death  of 
his  beloved  affording  him  new  subjects  for  verse.  He  had 
now  got  together  a  considerable  body  of  poetry,  and  after 
some  difficulties  he  got  his  first  book,  the  Meditations, 
published  (1820).  ,  It  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  helped 
him  to  make  a  position.  He  had  left  the  ^rmy  for  some 
time,  and  he  now  entered  the  diplomatic  service  and  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  embassy  at  Naples.  On  his  way 
to  his  post  he  married  at  Geneva  a  young  English  lady, 
Marianne  Birch,  who  had  both  money  and  beauty  (1823), 
and  in  the  same  year  his  Nouvelles  Meditations  appeared. 
In  1824  ho  was  transferred  from  Naples  to  Florence,  where 
he  remained  for  five  years.  His  Last  Canto  of  Ghilde 
Harold  appeared  in  1825,  and  he  had  to  fight  a  duel  with 
an  Italian  officer,  Colonel  Pepe,  in  consequence  of  a  phrase 
in  it.  The  Harmonies  Politiques  et  Reliyieuses  appeared  in 
1829,  when  he  had  left  Florence.  Having  refused  on 
appointment  at  Parjs  under  tho  Polignac  ministry  (destined 
to  be  fatal  to  legitimism),  ho  went  on  a  special  mission  to 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  was  not  yot  king  of 
the  Belgians,  but  was  talked  of  as  king  of  Greece.  The 
next  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy.  Lamartine  was 
in  Switzerland,  not  in  Paris,  at  tho  time  of  tho  Revolution  of 
July,  and,  though  he  put  forth  a  pamphlet  on  Rational 
Policy,  he  did  not  take  any  active  part,  in  politics.  .In 
1832  he  set  out  with  his  wife  and  daughter  for  Palestine, 
having  been  unsuccessful  in  his  candidature  for  a  seat  in 
the  chamber.     His  duughter  Julia  died  at  Bey  rout,  and 
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before  loi.g  be  received  tlie  news  of  his  election  by  a 
constituency  (Bergues)  in  tbe  department  of  the  Nord. 
He  returned  through  Turkey  and  Germany,  and  made  bis 
fi-st  speech  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  183b.  Thereafter 
be  spoke  constantly,  and  acquired  considerable  reputation 
as  an  oiatur, — bringing  out,  moreover,  many  books  in  prose 
and  verse.  His  Eastern  travels  (Souvenirs  d'Orieut) 
ap[  eared  in  1C35,  his  Jocelyn  in  1836,  his  Chute  d'aii  Auge 
in  183S,  and  his  Recueillements,  the  last  remarkable 
volume  of  his  poetry,  in  1839.  As  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  went  on,  Lan.artine,  who  had  previously  been  a 
liberal  royalist,  something  after  the  fashion  of  Chateau- 
briand, became  more  and  more  democratic  in  his  opinions. 
He  set  about  his  greatest  prose  work,  the  Ilistoire  des 
Crirundim,  which  at  first  appeared  periodically,  and  was 
published  as  a  whole  iu  1847.  Like  many  other  French 
histoiies,  it  was  a  pamphlet  as  well  as  a  chronicle,  and  the 
cts  of  Lamartine's  pen  became  his  models  in  politics. 
At  the  revolution  of  February  Lamartine  at  once  became 
one  of  the  most  important  personages  in  France.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  declare  for  a  provisional  government,  and 
became  a  member  of  it  himself,  with  the  post  of  minister  for 
foreign  affairs.  He  was  elected  for  the  new  constituent 
assembly  in  ten  different  departments,  and  was  chosen  one 
of  the  five  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  For  a 
few  months  indeed  Lamartine,  who  for  nearly  sixty  years 
had  been  a  distinguished  man  of  letters,  an  official  of 
inferior  rank  in  diplomacy,  and  an  eloquent  but  unpractical 
speaker  in  parliament,  became  one  of  the  foremost  men  in 
Europe.  His  own  inexperience  in  the  routine  work  of 
government,  the  utterly  unpractical  nature  of  his  colleagues 
and  of  the  constitution  which  they  endeavoured  to  cany 
out,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  Parisian  mob  proved  fatal 
to  his  chances.  During  his  brief  tenure  of  office  Lamartine 
gave  some  proofs  of  statesmanlike  ability,  notably  in  his 
reply  to  the  deputation  of  United  Irishmen  who  visited 
him  in  the  hope  that  the  new  French  democracy  would 
take  up  the  old  hatred  of  the  republic  against  England  ; 
and  his  eloquence  was  repeatedly  called  into  requisition  to 
pacify  the  Parisians.  But  no  one  can  permanently  carry 
on  the  government  of  a  great  country  by  speeches  from  the 
balcony  of  a  house  in  the  capital,  and  Lamartine  found 
himself  in  a  dilemma.  So  long  as  he  held  aloof  from 
Ledru-Rollin  and  the  more  radical  of  his  colleagues,  the 
disunion  resulting  weakened  the  Government ;  as  soon  as 
he  effected  an  approximation  to  them,  the  middle  classes, 
who  more  in  France  than  any  where,  else  were  and  are  the 
arbiters  of  Governments,  fell  off  from  him.  The  quelling 
of  the  insurrection  of  the  15th  May  was  his  last  successful 
act.  A  month  later  the  renewal  of  active  disturbances 
brought  on  the  fighting  of  June,  and  Lamartine's  influence 
was  extinguished  in  favour  of  Cavaignac.  There  is  hardly 
another  instance  on  record  of  so  sudden  an  elevation  and 
so  rapid  a  falL  Before  February  in  1848  Lamartine  was, 
as  has  been  said,  a  private  person  of  talent  and  reputation  ; 
after  June  in  the  same  year  he  was  once  more  the  same, 
except  that  his  chance  of  political  pre-eminence  was  gone. 
He  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  having  neither  the 
virtues  nor  the  vices  of  his  situation.  In  January  1849, 
though  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency,  only  a  few 
thousand  votes  were  given  to  bim,  and  three  months  later 
he  was  not  even  elected  to  the  legislative  assembly. 

The  remaining  story  of  Eamartine's  life  is  somewhat 
melancholy.  He  had  never  been  a  rich  man,  nor  had  he 
been  a  saving  one,  and  during  his  period  of  popularity 
and  office  he  had  incurred  great  expenses.  He  now  set  to 
work  to  repair  his  fortune  by  unremitting  literary  labour. 
He  brought  out  in  the  Presse  a  series  of  Confidences,  and 
somewhat  later  a  kind  of  autobiography,  entitled  Raphael, 
which  treated  his   own  experiences  in  romantic  fashion. 


He  began  and  finished  several  historical  works  of  more  or 
less  importance,  the  History  of  the  Revolution  bf  1S48,  The 
History  of  the  Restoration,  The  History  of  Turkey,  The 
History  of  Russia,  besides  a  very  large  number  of  small 
biographical  and  miscellaneous  works.  In  1858  a  sub- 
scription was  opened  for  his  benefit.  Two  years  afterwards, 
following  the  example  of  Chateaubriand,  he  supervised  an 
elaborate  edition  of  his  own  works  in  forty-one  volumes. 
This  occupied  five  years,  and  while  he  was  engaged  on  it 
his  wife  died  (1863).  He  was  now  a  man  of  more  than 
seventy  years  old  ;  his  powers  had  deserted  him,  and  even 
if  they  had  not  the  public  taste  had  entirely  changed, 
and  was  no  longer  disposed  to  welcome  or  enjoy  his 
sentimental  fashion  of  handling  prose  and  poetry.  His 
efforts  had  not  succeeded  in  placing  him  in  a  position  of 
comfort  and  independence;  and  at  last,  in  1867,  the 
Government  of  the  empire  (from  which  he  had  perforce 
stood  aloof,  though  he  never  considered  it  necessary  to 
adopt  the  active  protesting  attitude  of  Quinet  and  Victor 
Hugo)  came  forward  to  his  assistance,  a  vote  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  being  proposed  in  April  of  that  year  for 
his  benefit  by  M.  Emile  Ollivier.  In  no  other  country  than 
France  would  this  have  been  anything  but  creditable  to 
both  parties,  for  Lamartine,  both  as  a  distinguished  man  of 
letters  and  as  a  past  servant  of  the  state,  had  every  claim 
to  the  bounty  of  his  country.  But  the  bitter  party  feeling 
which  animated  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon 
III.  made  the  grant  something  of  a  party  matter,  and 
Lamartine  was  reproached  for  accepting  it  by  the  extreme 
republicans  and  irreconcilables.  He  did  not  enjoy  it  long, 
dying,  as  has  been  said,  on  the  1st  of  March  1869,  two 
years  before  the  collapse  of  the  empire. 

As  a  statesman  Lamartine  was  placed  during  his  brief  tenure  of 
office  in  a  position  from  which  it  would  have  been  almost  impos- 
sible for  any  man  who  was  not  prepared  and  able  to  play  the 
dictator  to  emerge  with  credit.  At  no  time  in  history,  not  even 
in  the  great  revolution  of  sixty  years  earliei-,  were  unpractical 
cmtchets  so  rife  in  the  heads  of  men  as  in  1848,  and  at  no  time  was 
there  such  an  absence  of  what  may  be  called  backbone  in  a  nation 
aSgthen  in  France.  But  Lamartine  could  hardly  have  guided  the 
ship  of  state  safely  even  in  ranch  calmer  weather.  Personally  he 
was  amiable  and  even  estimable,  the  chief  fault  of  his  character 
being  vanity  and  an  incurable  tendency  towards  theatrical  effect, 
which  makes  his  travels,  memoirs,  and  other  personal  records  as  well 
as  his  historical  works  radically  untrustworthy.  Nor  dues  it  appear 
that  he  had  any  settled  political  ideas.  He  was  fust  an  ardent  legiti- 
mist, then  a  liberal  royalist,  then  a  constitutionalist  of  an  indefinite 
type,  then  a  republican  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these 
phases  was  the  result  of  reasoned  conviction,  but  rather  of  a  vague 
kind  of  sentiment  and  of  the  contagion  of  popular  and  prevalent 
ideas.  In  regard  to  money  he  was  entirely  disinterested,  never 
obtaining  or  seeking  any  lucrative  office.  That  he  was  quite  so 
disinterested  in  the  matter  of  personal  vanity  and  ambition  cannot 
perhaps  be  safely  affirmed.  He  did  good  by  moderating  the 
revolutionary  and  destructive  ardour  of  the  Parisian  populace  in 
1S4S  ;  but  he  had  been  perhaps  more  responsible  than  any  othel 
single  person  for  bringing  about  the  events  of  that  year  by  tlie 
vague  and  frothy  republican  declamation  of  his  Bistoire  des  G'ron- 
dins.  Altogether  little  more  cau  be  said  of  his  political  career  than 
that  he  was  the  most  striking  if  not  the  most  successful  instance  of 
the  French  system,  which  has  prevailed  since  the  downfall  of  the 
first  empire,  of  making  literary  success  a  dire:t  road  to  political 
eminence. 

More  must  be  said  of  his  literary  position.  Lamartine  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  coming  at  a  time  when  the  literary  field,  at  least  il  the 
departments  of  belles  lettres,  was  almost  empty.  The  feeble  school 
of  descriptive  writers,  epic  poets  of  the  extreme  decadence,  fabulists, 
and  miscellaneous  verse-makers  which  tbe  empire  bad  nourished 
could  satisfy  no  one,  though  its  members  still  continued  with 
unceasing  fidelity  to  copy  themselves  and  their  models.  Madame 
de  Stael  was  dead;  Chateaubriand,  though  alive,  was  something  of 
a  classic,  and  had  not  effected  a  full  revolution.  Lamartine  did  not 
himself  go  the  complete  length  of  the  romantic  revival,  but  he  went 
far  in  that  direction.  He  availed  himself  of  the  reviving  interest  in 
legitimism  and  Catholicism  which  was  represented  by  Bonald  and 
.losephde  Maistre,  of  the  nature  worship  of  Rousseau  and  Bernardin 
de  St  Pierre,  of  the  sentimentalism  of  Madame  de  Stael,  of  the 
medievalism  and  the  romance  of  Chateaubriand  and  Scott,  of  the 
mcrfadic  du  Steele  of  Chateaubriand  and   Bvron.     Perhaps  if  bis 
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matter  be  very  closely  analysed  it  will  be  found  that  he  added 
hardly  anything  of  his  own.*  But  if  the  parts  of  the  mixture  were 
like  other  things  the  mixture  itself  was  not.  It  seemed  indeed  to  the 
immediate  generation  so  original  that  tradition  has  it  that  the 
Meditations  were  refused  by  a  publisher  because  they  were  in  none 
of  the  accepted  styles.  They  appeared,  as  has  been  said,  in  1820,  that 
is  to  say,  when  Lamartine  was  nearly  thirty  years  old.  The  best  of 
them  and  the  best  thing  that  Lamartine  ever  did  is  the  famous  Lac, 
describing  his  return  to  the  little  mountain  tain  of  Le  Bourget 
after  the  death  of  his  mistress,  with  whom  he  had  visited  it  in  other 
days.  The  verse  is  exquisitely  harmonious,  the  sentiments  conven- 
tional but  refined  and  delicate,  the  imagery  well  chosen  and  grace- 
fully expressed.  There  is  indeed  an  unquestionable  want  of  vigour, 
but  to  readers  of  that  day  the  want  of  vigour  was  entirely  compen- 
sated by  the  presence  of  freshness  and  grace.  Lamartine's  chief 
misfortune  in  poetry  was  that  not  only  was  his  note  a  somewhat 
weak  one,  but  that  he  could  strike  but  one.  The  four  volumes  of 
the  Meditations,  the  Hanvanies,  and  the  Rccucillemcnts,  which  con- 
tained the  prime  of  his  verse,  are  perhaps  the  most  monotonous 
reading  to  be  found  anywhere  in  work  of  equal  bulk  by  a  poet  of 
equal  talent.  They  contain  nothing  but  meditative  lyrical  pieces, 
almost  any  one  of  which  is  typical  of  the  whole,  though  there  is  of 
course  considerable  variation  of  merit.  The  two  narrative  poems 
which  succeeded  the  earl}'  lyrics,  Jocelyn  and  the  Chute  dyun  Angc, 
were,  according  to  L.unartine's  original  plan,  parts  of  a  vast  "  Epic 
of  the  Ages,"  some  further  fragments  of  which  survive,  especially 
one  of  not  a  little  merit  which  was  published  four  years  after  the 
author's  death  in  company  with  some  youthful  attempts  at  the 
classical  tragedy  and  a  few  miscellanea.  Jocelyn  had  at  one  time 
more  popularity  in  'England  than  most  French  verse.  La  Chute 
d'un  Ange,  in  which  the  Byronic  influence  is  more  obvious  than  in 
any  other  of  Lamartine's  works,  is  more  ambitious  in  theme  and  less 
regulated  by  scrupulous  conditions  of  delicacy  in  handling  than 
most  of  its  author's  poetry.  It  does,  however,  little  more  than 
prove  that  such  audacities  were  not  for  him. 

As  a  prose  -writer  Lamartine  was,  as  may  be  seen  from  what  has 
been  said  (and  many  of  his  works  have  not  been  mentioned),  very 
fertile.  His  characteristics  in  his  prose  fiction  and  descriptive  work 
are  not  very  different  from  those  of  his  poetry.  He  is  always  and 
everywhere  sentimental,  though  very  frequently,  as  in  his  shorter 
prose  tales  (The  Stone  Mason  of  St  Point,  Graziella,  &c),  he  is  grace- 
ful as  well  as  sentimental.  In  his  histories,  the  style  being  one  for 
which  he  was  radically  unfitted,  the  etfect  is  worse.  It  has  been 
hinted  that  Lamartine's  personal  narratives  are  doubtfully  trust- 
worthy; indeed  with  regard  to  his  Eastern  travels  some  of  the  episodes 
were  stigmatized  as  mere  inventions  by  persons  who  had  every  reason 
to  be  well  informed  and  none  to  bear  false  witness.  In  his  histories 
proper  the  special  motive  for  embellishment — falsification  would 
be  too  rough  a  word — for  the  most  part  disappears,  but  the  habit  of 
inaccuracy  remains.  Lamartine  as  an  historian  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  rhetorical  school  as  distinguished  from  the  philosophical  on 
the  one  hant  and  the  documentary  on  the  other. 

It  is  not  surprising  when  these  characteristics  of  Lamartine's  work 
arc  appreciated  to  find  that  his  fame  has  declined  with  singular 
rapidity  in  France.  As  a  poet  indeed  he  had  lost  his  reputation 
many  years  before  he  died.  He  was  entirely  eclipsed  by  the 
brilliant  and  vigorous  school  who  succeeded  him  with  Victor  Hugo 
at  their  head.  It  is  possible  that  the  Chute  d'un  Ange  was  an 
effort  to  compete  with  them  on  their  own  ground  ;  if  so,  it  was  an 
entire  failure.  Lamartine's  power  of  initiative  hi  poetry  was  very 
small,  and  the  range  of  poetic  ground  which  he  could  cover  strictly 
limited.  He  did  not  attempt  the  great  task  of  the  day,  the  freeing 
of  the  Alexandrine  from  the  restraints  imposed  upon  it,  and  the  devis- 
ing or  reviving  of  new  lyric  metres  to  refresh  and  invigorate  French 
poetic  style.  Ho  could  only  carry  the  picturesque  sentiinentalism  of 
Rousseau,  Bcrnardin  de  St  Pierre,  and  Chateaubriand  a  little  further, 
and  clothe  it  in  language  and  verse  a  little  less  antiquated  than  that 
of  Chonedolle'  and  Millevoye.  He  has  been  said  to  be  a  French 
Cowper,  and  the  parallel  holds  good  in  respect  of  versification  and  of 
his  relative  position  to  the  more  daringly  innovating  school  that 
followed,  though  not  in  respect of  individual  peculiarities.  Lamartine 
in  short  occupied  a  kind  of  half-way  house  between  the  18th  century 
and  the  Romantic  movement,  and  he  never  got  any  further.  When  a 
living  English  critic  questioned  his  importance  in  conversation  with 
Saiute-Beuve,  the  answer  was,  *'  Heis  important  to  us,"  andit  was 
a  true  unswor  ;  but  his  importance  is  now  chiefly  historical,  even  to 
Frcuchnion. 

Tho  already  mentioned  edition  is  the  most  complete  one  of 
Lamartine,  but  there  aro  many  issues  of  his  separate  works.  Since 
his  death,  besides  the  poems  already  mentioned,  some  Mdmoircs 
In^dits  of  Ins  youth  havo  been  published,  and  alsu  two  volumes  of 
correspondence.  (G.  SA.) 

LAMB,  Charles  (1775-1834),  an  original  and  delight- 
ful English  essayist  and  critic,  was  born  in  Crown  Office 
Row,  Inner  Temple,  London,  February  10,  1775.  His 
father,   John   Lamb,  a  Lincolnshire  man,  who  filled  the 


situation  of  clerk  and  servant  companion  to  Mr  Salt,  one 
of  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  was  successful  in 
obtaining  for  Charles,  the  youngest  of  three  children,  a 
presentation  to  Christ's  Hospital,  where  the  boy  remained 
from  his  eighth  to  hi3  fifteenth  year  (1782-1789).  Here 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  for  a  schoolfellow  the 
afterwards  famous  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  his  senior  by 
rather  more  than  two  years,  and  a  close  and  tender  life-long 
friendship  began  which  had  a  singularly  great  influence  on 
the  whole  of  his  after  career.  When  the  time  came  for 
leaving  school,  where  he  had  learned  some  Greek  and 
acquired  considerable  facility  in  Latin  composition,  Lamb, 
after  a  brief  stay  at  home  (spent,  as  his  school  holidays 
had  often  bean,  over  old  English  authors  in  the  library  of 
Mr  Salt),  was  condemned  to  the  labours  of  the  desk, — an 
"unconquerable  impediment "  in  his  speech  disqualifying 
him  for  a  school  exhibition,  and  thus  depriving  him  of  the 
only  means  by  which  he  could  have  obtained  a  university 
education.  For  a  short  time  he  held  a  clerkship  in  the 
South  Sea  House  under  his  elder  brother  John,  and  in 
1792  he  entered  the  accountant's  office  in  the  East  India 
House,  where  during  the  next  three  and  thirty  years  the 
hundred  folios  of  what  he  used  to  call  his  true  "works" 
were  produced.  A  dreadful  calamity  soon  came  upon  him, 
which  seemed  to  blight  all  his  prospects  in  the  very  morning 
of  life.  There  was  insanity  in  the  family,  which  in  his 
twenty-first  year  had  led  to  his  own  confinement  for  some 
weeks  in  a  lunatic  asylum ;  "and,  a  few  months  afterwards, 
on  the  22d  of  September  1796,  his  sister  Mary,  "worn 
down  to  a  state  of  extreme  nervous  misery  by  attention  to 
needlework  by  day  and  to  her  mother  by  night,"  was 
suddenly  seized  with  acute  mania,  in  which  she  stabbed 
her  mother  to  the  heart.  The  calm  self-mastery  and  loving 
self-reuunciation  which  Charles  Lamb,  by  constitution 
excitable,  nervous,  and  timid,  displayed  at  this  crisis  in 
his  own  history  and  in  that  of  those  nearest  him,  will  ever 
give  him  an  imperishable  claim  to  the  reverence  and  affec- 
tion of  all  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  heroisms  of 
common  life.  His  sister  was  of  course  immediately  placed 
in  confinement,  and  with  the  speedy  return  of  comparative 
health  came  the  knowledge  of  her  fatal  deed  ;  himself  calm 
and  collected,  he  knew  how  to  speak  the  words  of  soothing 
and  comfort.  With  the  help  of  friends  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining her  release  from  the  life-long  restraint  to  which  she 
would  otherwise  have  been  doomed,  on  the  express  condition 
that  he  himself  should  undertake  the  responsibility  for  her 
safe  keeping.  It  proved  no  light  charge ;  for,  though  no 
one  was  capable  of  affording  a  more  intelligent  or  affec- 
tionate companionship  than  Mary  Lamb  during  her  long 
periods  of  health,  there  was  ever  present  the  apprehension 
of  the  recurrence  of  her  malady  ;  and,  when  from  time  to 
time  the  premonitory  symptoms  had  become  unmistakable, 
there  was  no  alternative  but  her  removal,  which  took  place 
in  quietness  and  tears,  How  deeply  the  whole  course  of 
Lamb's  domestic  life  must  have  been  affected  by  his  singular 
loyalty  as  a  brother  need  not  be  pointed  out ;  for  one  thing, 
it  rendered  impossible  his  union  with  Alice  Winterton, 
whom  he  appears  to  have  truly  loved,  and  to  whom  such 
touching  reference  was  made  long  afterwards  in  Dream 
Children,  a  Reverie. 

Lamb's  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  made  in  the 
year  of  the  great  tragedy  of  his  life  (1796),  when  there 
were  published  in  the  volume  of  Poems  on  Various  Subjects 
by  Coleridge  four  sonnets  by  "Mr  Charles  Lamb  of  the 
India  House."  In  the  following  year  he  also  contributed 
along  with  Charles  Lloyd  some  pieces  in  blank  verse  to 
Coleridge's  new  volume  of  Poems.  In  1798  he  published 
a  short  and  pathetic  prose  tale  entitled  Posamund  Gray, 
and  in  1799  he  was  associated  with  Coleridge  and  Southey 
in  the  publication  of  the  Annual  Anthology  ^  to  which  he  had 
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contributed  a  short  religious  poem  in  blank  verse  entitled 
"Living  without  God  in  the  World";  the  company  in 
which  he  was 'thus  found  brought  upon  him  the  irrelevant 
and  pointless  ridicule  of  Canning  and  Gillray.  His  next 
public  appearance  -was  not  more  fortunate.  His  John 
Woodvil  (1801),  a  slight  dramatic  piece  written  in  the  style 
of  the  earlier  Elizabethan  period,  and  containing  some 
genuine  poetry  and  happy  delineation  of  the  gentler 
emotions,  but  as  a  whole  deficient  in  plot,  vigour,  and 
character,  was  held  up  to  ridicule  by  the  Edinburgh  Review 
as  a  specimen  of  the  rudest  condition  of  the  drama,  a  work 
by  "a  man  of  the  age  of  Thespis."  The  dramatic  spirit, 
however,  was  not  thus  easily  quenched  in  Lame  ttis  next 
effort  (180C)  was  a  farce,  named  Mr  H.,  the  point  of  which 
lay  in  the  hero's  anxiety  to  conceal  his  name,  "  Hogsflesh  "  ; 
it  has  recently  been  put  upon  the  boards  with  success  in 
America,  but  in  London  it  did  not  survive  the  first  night 
of  its  appearance.  Its  author  bore  the  failure  with  rare 
equanimity  and  good  humour,  and  soon  struck  into  new 
and  more  successful  fields  of  literary  exertion.  In  1S07 
appeared  Tales  founded  on  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  written 
by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  ;  and  in  160S  Specimens  of 
English  Dramatic  Poets  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, with  short  but  felicitous  critical  notes.  In  the  same 
year  Mary  Limb,  assisted  by  her  brother,  also  published 
Poetry  fen-  Children  and  a  collection  of  short  school-girl  tales 
under  the  title  Mrs  Leicester's  School ;  and  to  the  same  date 
belongs  the  Adventures  of  Ulysses,  designed  by  Lamb  as  a 
companion  to  the  Adventures  of  Tetemachus.  In  1810  began 
to  appear  Leigh  Hunt's  quarterly  periodical,  The  Reflector, 
in  which  Lamb  published  much  (including  the  essays  on 
the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare  and  on  Hogarth)  that  subse- 
quently appeared  in  the  first  collective  edition  of  his  Works 
(2  vols.  12mo),  which  appeared  in  1818.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  London  Magazine  in  1S20  stimulated  him  to 
the  production  of  a  series  of  new  essays  which  rose  into 
instant  popularity,  and  may  be  said  to  form  the  chief 
corner-stone  in  the  small  but  classic  temple  of  his  fame. 
The  first  of  these,  as  it  fell  out,  was  a  description  of  the 
old  South  Sea  House,  with  which  Lamb  happened  to  have 
assuciated  the -name  of  a  "gay  light-hearted  foreigner" 
called  Elia,  who  had  frequented  it  in  the  days  of  his  service 
there.  The  pseudonym  adopted  on  this  occasion  was 
retained  for  the  subsequent  contributions  which  appeared 
collectively  in  a  post  8vo  volume  of  Essays  in  1823.  After 
a  brief  career  of  five  years  the  London  Magazine  came  to 
an  end  ;  and  about  the  same  period  Lamb's  long  connexion 
with  the  India  House  terminated,  a  pension  of  about  £450 
having  been  assigned  to  him.  The  increased  leisure, 
however,  for  which  he  had  long  sighed,  did  not  prove 
favourable  to  literary  production,  which  henceforth  was 
limited  to  a  few  trifling  contributions  to  the  New  Montldy 
and  other  serials.  The  malady  of  his  sister,  which  con- 
tinued to  increase  with  ever  shortening  intervals  of  relief, 
broke  in  painfully  on  his  lettered  ease  and  comfort ;  and  it 
is  unfortunately  impossible  to  ignore  the  deteriorating 
effects  of  an  over-free  indulgence  in  the  use  of  tobacco  and 
alcohol  on  a  temperament  such  as  his.  His  removal  on 
account  of  his  sister  to  the  quiet  of  the  country,  by  tending 
to  withdraw  him  from  the  stimulating  society  of  the  large 
circle  of  literary  friends  who  had  helped  to  make  his 
Wednesday  evening  "  at  homes  "  so  remarkable,  doubtless 
also  tended  to  intensify  his  listlessness  und  helplessness. 
One  of  the  brightest  elements  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
was  the  friendship  and  companionship  of  Emma  Isola,  whom 
he  and  his  sister  had  adopted,  and  whose  marriage  in  1833 
to  Mr  Moxon,  though  a  source  of  unselfish  joy  to  Lamb, 
left  him  more  than  ever  alone.  While  living  at  Edmonton, 
he  was  overtaken  by  an  attack  of  erysipelas  brought  on  by 
an  accidental  fall  as  he  was  walking  on  the  London  road  ; 


after  a  few  days'  illness  he  painlessly  passed  away  on 
December  27,  1S34.  The  sudden  death  of  one  so  widely 
known,  admired,  and  beloved  as  Charles  Lamb  fell  on  the 
public,  as  well  as  on  his  own  attached  circle,  with  all  the 
poignancy  of  a  personal  calamity  and  a  private  grief.  His 
memory  wanted  no  tribute  that  affection  could  bestow,  and 
Wordsworth  has  commemorated  in  simple  and  solemn  verse 
the  genius,  virtues,  and  fraternal  devotion  of  his  early 
friend. 

In  depth  of  thought  and  splendour  of  genius  Charles 
Lamb  was  surpassed  by  not  a  few  of  his  contemporaries, 
but  as  an  essayist  he  is  entitled  to  a  place  beside  Montaigne, 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Steele,  and  Addison.  He  unites 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  each  of  these  writers, — refined 
wit,  exquisite  humour,  a  genuine  and  cordial  vein  of 
pleasantry,  and  heart-touching  pathos.  His  fancy  as  an 
essayist  is  distinguished  by  great  delicacy  and  tenderness ; 
and  even  his  conceits  are  imbued  with  human  feeling  and 
passion.  He  had  an  extreme  and  almost  exclusive  partiality 
for  our  earlier  prose  writers,  particularly  for  Fuller,  Browne, 
and  Burton,  as  well  as  for  the  dramatists  of  Shakespeare's 
time  ;  and  the  care  with  which  he  studied  them  is  apparent, 
in  all  he  ever  wrote.  It  shines  out  conspicuously  in  his 
style,  which  has  an  antique  air,  and  is  redolent  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  17th  century.  Its  quaintness  has 
subjected  the  author  to  the  charge  of  affectation,  but  there 
is  nothing  really  affected  in  his  writings.  His  style  is  not 
so  much  an  imitation  as  a  reflexion  of  the  older  writers ; 
for  in  spirit  he  made  himself  their  contemporary.  A 
confirmed  habit  of  studyiug  them  in  preference  to  modern 
literature  had  made  something  of  their  style  natural  to 
him  ;  and  long  experience  had  rendered  it  not  only  ea9y 
and  familiar  but  habitual.  It  was  not  a  masquerade  dress 
he  wore,  but  the  costume  which  showed  the  man  to  most 
advantage.  With  thought  and  meaning,  often  profound, 
though  clothed  in  simple  language,  every  sentence  of  his 
essays  is  pregnant,  and  in  this  respect  he  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  writers  already  named.  If  he  had  their 
manner,  he  possessed  their  spirit  likewise.  To  some  of  his 
essays  and  specimens  we  are  considerably  indebted  for  the 
revival  of  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  Shakespearian  age  ; 
for  he  preceded  Gifford  and  others  in  wiping  the  dust  of  ages 
from  the  works  of  these  authors.  In  his  brief  comments 
on  each  specimen  he  displays  exquisite  powers  of  discrimi- 
nation ;  his  discernment  of  the  true  meaning  of  his  author 
is  almost  infallible.  As  a  poet  Lamb  is  not  entitled  to  so- 
high  a  place  as  that  which  can  be  claimed  for  the  essayist 
and  critic.  His  dependence  on  Elizabethan  models  i3  here 
also  manifest,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  into  all  the 
greater  prominence  his  native  deficiency  in  "  the  accom- 
plishment of  verse."  Yet  it  is  impossible,  once  having 
read,  ever  to  forget  the  tenderness  and  grace  of  such  verses 
as  those  to  Hester  Savory  and  on  "  The  Old  Familiar 
Faces,"  or  the  quaint  humour  of  "  A  Farewell  to  Tobacco." 
As  a  letter  writer  also  Lamb  is  entitled  to  rank  very  high. 

Tho  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  by  one  ot 
his  oxeiuitors.  Sir  Thomas   Noon  Talfourd,   appeared  in   2  vols,  in 
1837,  and  Fhutl  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb,  bj  the  same  hand, 
woro  published  in  1848.      Supplementary  to  these  is  the  Memoir  by 
another  personal   friend  B.  W.  Procter  (Barry  Cornwall)  published 
in  1866.      See    also  Fitzgerald's    diaries   Lamb,  his  Friend', 
Haunts,  and  his  Books,  1866  ;  Oadock's  Charles  Lamb,  1867  ;  and 
Carew  Hazlitt's  Mary  and   Charles  Lamb :   Poems,   Letters. 
Remains,  1874.      There  have  been  several  complote  editions  of  the 
Works  of  Lamb  ;  of  these  the  fullest  as  well  as  most  recent  ifi 
of  Fitzgerald  (Life,  Letters,  and  Writings  of  Charles  Lamb,  6  vols. , 
1870-76). 

LAMBALLE,  Marie  Thkrese  Louise  de  Savoie- 
Carignan,  Princesse  de  (1749-1792),  daughter  of  Louis 
Victor  of  Carignan,  was  born  at  Turin,  8th  September  1749. 
In  1767  she  was  married  to  Stanislaus,  prince  of  Lamballe, 
and  son  of  the  duke  of  Fonthievie.     After  his  death  in 
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the  following  year  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
arrange  a  marriage  between  her  and  Louis'  XV.'  She  then 
retired  from  the  court ;  but,  having  accidentally  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Marie-Antoinette,  she  was  after  the  acces- 
s-on of  Louis  XVI.  appointed  by  the  queen  superintendent 
of  the  royal  household,  and  enjoyed  her  closest  intimacy 
and  friendship.  In  1792  she  shared  for  a  week  her 
imprisonment  ir.  the  Temple,  but  on  the  19th  August  she 
was  transferred  to  La  Force,  and,  having  refused  the  oath 
against  the  monarchy,  she  was  on  September  3d  delive-ed 
over  to  the  fury  of  the  populace,  after  which  her  head  was 
placed  on  a  pike  and  carried  before  the  windows  of  the 
•mprisoned  queen. 

See  Lescure,  La  Priwessc  de  Lamballc,  1869  ;  mid  Fasjy,  Louise 
<i'  Savoic-Carignan,  Princcssc  dc  Lamballc,  rt  la  Prison  dc  La  Force, 
1368. 

LAMBERT,  JoH.UfN  Heineicii  (1728-1777),  physicist 
and  mathematician,  was  bom  at  Mulhausen,  Alsace, 
August  29,  1728.  He  was  the  son  of  a  tailor;  and  the 
slight  elementary  instruction  he  obtained  at  the  small  free 
school  of  his  native  town  was  supplemented  altogether  by 
his  own  private  reading.  Having  cultivated  a  good  style 
of  penmanship,  he  became  book-keeper  at  Montbeliard 
ironworks,  and  subsequently  (1745)  secretary  to  Professor 
Iselin,  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  at  Basel,  who  three  years 
later  recommended  him  as  private  tutor  to  the  famil)  of 
President  A.  von  Salis  of  Coire.  Coming  thus  into  virtual 
possession  of  a  good  library,  Lambert  had  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities for  improving  himself  in  his  literary  and  scientific 
studies.  In  1759,  after  completing  with  his  pupils  a 
lengthened  tour  of  two  years'  duration  through  Gottingen, 
Utrecht,  Paris,  Marseilles,  and  Turin,  he  resigned  his 
tutorship  and  settled  at  Augsburg.  Munich,  Erlangen, 
Coire,  and  Leipsic  became  for  brief  successive  inter- 
vpls  his  home.  Finally  in  1764  he  removed  to  Berlin, 
where  he  received  many  favours  at  the  hand  of  Frederick, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  ultimately  (1774)  undertook  the  editing  of  the 
astronomical  almanac.  On  September  25,  1777,  he  died  of 
consumption,  the  natural  result  of  a  life  spent  in  excessive 
application  to  all  kinds  of  mental  labour.  Seventeen  hours 
drily  were  devoted  by  him  to  reading  and  writing;  and, 
as  might  have  been  expected  in  the  case  of  one  who  wrote 
so  much,  many  of  his  numerous  p  iblications  are  of  little 
permanent  interest.  Not  a  few,  however,  are  Very  valu- 
able, and  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  original  and 
active  mind  with  a  singular  facility  in  applying  mathematics 
to  practical  questions. 

Lambert's  most  important  work,  Pij  -o.relr'e  (Berlin,  1779),  is  a 
systematic  treatise  on  heat,  containing  the  records  and  full  discus- 
sion of  many  of  his  own  experiments.  Worthy  of  special  notice 
also  are  Photomctria,  Augsburg,  1760  ;  Insigiiiorca  orbiise  Cohic- 
l>rru»i  jn'qpiictates,  Augsburg,  1/61  ;  and  SeUrdge  Zlttib  Gebraiivlic 
let'  Mathemaiik  lai  1  >{n:  n  .t<)t:cndung,  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1765-72. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  from  1761  to  1784  contain 
many  of  his  papers,  which  treat  of  such  subjects  as  resistance  of 
fl  lids,  magnetism,  comets,  probabilities,  the  problem  of  three  bodies, 
meteorology,  &c.  In  the  Aria  Helvetic  l  (1752-60)  and  in  the 
Kova  Acta  Enidila  (1763-69)  several  of  his  contributions  appear. 
In  Bode's  J ihrbuch  (1776-80)  he  discusses  nutation,  aberration  of 
light,  Saturn's  rin"s,  and  comets  ;  in  the  Kova  Ac!>i  Helvetica  (1787) 
lie  lias  a  long  paper  "  Sur  le  Son  des  Corps  Elastinues "  ;  in 
Bernoulli  and  Hindenburg's  Alaaasin  (1787-88)  he  treats  of  the 
roots  of  eqnatiitis  and  of  parallel  lines;  and  in  Hindenhuig's 
Archives  (1798-99)  he  writes  on  optics  and  perspective.  Many  of 
these  pieces  were  found  among  his  effects  after  his  death,  and  pub- 
lished posthumously.  Recognized  asainongthe  first  mathematicians 
of  his  day,  he  was  also  widely  known  for  the  universality  and  depth 
of  his  philological  and  philosophical  knowledge.  The  most 
valuable  of  his  bgical  and  philosophical  memoirs  were  published 
collectively  in  2  vols.,  1782.  See.  Huber's  Lahibrrt  nock  scineni 
Lebcu  und  ll'ii h'/i. 

LAMBERT,  Joir.N  (1G19-1G94),  was  born   in  1G19  at 

Calton  Hall  in  the  parish  of  Kirkby  Malham,  in  the  West 
Riding  ot  Yorkshire.     Ilia  family  wus  of  ancient  lineage, 


and  long  settled  in  the  county.  He  studied  at  the  Inns 
of  Court,  but  without  making  the  law  his  profession.  In 
1640  he  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Lister. 
He  was  present  at  the  great  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire 
gentry  on  Heyworth  Moor  (3d  Juue  1642),  and  in 
September  was  appointed  a  captain  of  horse  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Fairfax.  He  did  good  service  at  the 
siege  of  Hull  (11th  October  1042),  at  Bradford  (5th 
March  1644),  and  at  the  important  engagement  at  Selby 
(10th  April  1644).  At  Marston  Moor  (2d  July  1G41)  he 
commanded  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  cavalry  on  the 
right  wing.  He  was  sent  into  York  to  arrange  terms  for 
the  surrender  of  the  city,  which  took  place  July  16, 1644. 
When  the  "  New  Model  "  army  was  formed  in  the  beginning 
of  1045,  Colonel  Lambert  was  appointed  ■omuiissary- 
geueral  of  the  army  in  the  north,  lie  beat  the  royalists 
at  Keighley  and  Ferrybridge,  and  took  several  strong  places. 
He  followed  Fairfax's  campaign  in  the  west  of  England  in 
1646,  and  was  a  commissioner  with  Cromwell  and  others 
for  the  surrender  of  Oxford  in  the  same  year. 

When  the  quarrel  between  the  army  and  the  parliament 
began,  Lambert  threw  himself  warmly  into  the  army's 
cause.  He  is  .aid  by  Clarendon  to  hr-vo  assisted  Ireton  in 
drawing  up  the  se\eral  addresses  and  remonstrance.)  issued 
by  the  arm}-,  both  men  having  had  some  experience  in  the 
law,  and  being  "of  a  subtle  and  working  brain.'  In 
Angu.'t  1617  Lambert  wa.-  sent  as  major-general  by  Fairfax 
to  take  clurgc  of  the  force.-  in  the  northern  counties.  Hi> 
wi.e  and  just  managing  of  affairs  in  those  parts  is  com- 
mended by  Whitelocke.  He  displayed  personal  courage  in 
suppressing  a  mutiny  among  his  troops,  kept  strict  disci- 
pline, and  showed  much  diligence  in  hunting  down  the  moss- 
troopers who  infested  the  moorland  country. 

When  the  Scotch  army  under  the  marquis  of  Hamiltoi: 
invaded  England  in  the  summer  of  1G48,  Lambert  was 
obliged  to  retreat  till  Cromwell  came  up  from  Vales,  ami 
joining  him  destroyed  the  Scotch  army  in  three  days' 
fighting  from  Preston  to  Harrington.  Lambert  pressed 
Hamilton  with  the  cavalry,  and  took  him  prisoner  at 
Uttoxeter,  a  few  days  after  the  battle.  He  then  marched 
back  into  Scotland,  where  he  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
troops.  In  December  1 G4S  he  sat  down  before  Pontefract 
Castle,  which  held  out  till  March  16 19  Lambert  was  thus 
absent  from  London  at  the  time  of  the  Molence  put  upon 
the  parliament  by  Colonel  Pride,  and  the  other  measures 
which  led  to  the  king's  death. 

Cromwell,  when  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  war 
in  Scotland  (26th  July  1650),  took  Lambert  with  him  as 
major-general.  He  was  wounded  at  Musselburgh,  but  was 
with  Cromwell  at  Dunbar  on  the  2d  of  September,  when 
the  soldiers  begged  that  Lambert  might  lead  them  the 
next  day,  and  Cromwell  willingly  gave  his  consent.  He 
defeated  the  "  Protesters  "  or  "  Western  Whigs  "  at  Hamil- 
ton, on  the  1st  of  December  1650.  In  the  following  July 
he  was  sent  over  into  Fife  to  get  a  position  in  the  rear  and 
flank  of  the  Scotch  army  near  Falkirk,  and  force  them  to 
decisive  action  by  cutting  off  their  supplies  from  Perth.  A 
battle  fought  at  Inverkcithing,  with  heavy  loss  to  the  Scots, 
in  which  Lambert  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  gave  him 
the  position  he  required,  and  he  improved  it  by  taking 
Inchgarvie  and  Burntisland.  Charles  now  (as  Lambert  had 
foreseen)  made  for  England.  Lambert  with  the  cavalry 
was  ordered  to  harass  his  march  down  the  western  shires, 
while  Cromwell  followed  through  Yorkshire  and  the  Mid- 
lands. In  the  action  at  Warrington  Bridge  Lambert  again 
distinguished  himself  by  his  personal  ■courage,  and  at  Wor- 
cester also  (3d  September  1651),  where  he  commanded  the 
forces  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Severn,  and  had  his  horse 
shot  under  him.  Parliament  now  conferred  on  him  a  grant 
of  lauds  in  Scotland  worth  £1000  per  auuum. 
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In  November  1651  he  was  made  a  commissioner  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  death  of  Ireton  he  was 
appointed  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  in  February  1652.  He 
nccepted  the  office  with  pleasure;  but  his  magnificent  pre- 
parations offended  the  Commons,  who  limited  his  office  to 
the  term  of  six  months.  Lambert  hereupon  resigned  the 
deputyship  without  entering  on  its  duties. 

Notwithstanding  this  affront  Lambert  tooK  part  with 
Cromwell  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Rump  (20th  April  1653) 
and  its  council  of  state.  He  was  joined  to  the  lord-general 
and  two  others  as  additional  members  of  the  little  parlia- 
ment of  nominees,  making  up  the  number  to  one  hundred 
and  forty-four.  He  presented  the  act  of  resignation  of 
that  assembly,  and  was  principally  concerned  in  drawing 
up  the  address  requesting  Cromwell  to  assume  the  protec- 
torate, and  the  Instrument  of  Government,  which  was  the 
constitution  of  the  F.-jtectoral  rule.  At  the  installation  of 
Cromwell  he  bore  a  prominent  part.  In  the  parliament 
of  1654,  and  again  in  1656,  Lambert  (or  Lord  Lambert  as 
lie  is  now  generally  called)  sat  as  member  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  When  the  proposal  to  declare  Oliver 
king  was  started  in  parliament  (February  1657)  he  at  once 
declared  strongly  against  it.  A  hundred  officers  headed 
by  Fleetwood  and  Lambert  waited  on  the  Protector,  and 
begged  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings.  Lambert 
was  not  convinced  by  Cromwell's  arguments,  and  Cromwell 
and  he  henceforward  never  spoke  to  each  other  as  friends. 
On  his  refusal  to  take  the  official  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Protector,  Cromwell  deprived  him  of  his  commissions, 
giving  him,  however,  a  pension  of  £2000  a  year.  He 
retired  to  his  house  and  garden  at  Wimbledon,  and 
appeared  no  more  in  public  during  Oliver  Cromwell's 
lifetime. 

On  the  accession  of  Richard  he  seems  to  have  expected 
the  first  place  in  the  army,  but  was  not  unwilling  to  be 
second  to  Fleetwood.  The  Protector  was  between  two 
parties — the  court  party,  who  wished  to  hold  to- the  "Peti- 
tion and  Advice,"  and  the  army  party  or  Wallingford  House 
party,  who,  whilst  supporting  Richard  as  Protector,  wished 
to  put  the  control  of  the  army  into  stronger  hands.  Richard 
saw. that  to  deliver  up  the  power  of  the  sword  was  to  abdi- 
cate, and  refused  to  make  Fleetwood  general.  Lambert 
was  elected  for  Pontefract  in  Richard's  parliament,  and 
took  part  with  the  republican  malcontents  who  soon  com- 
bined with  Wallingford  House.  Councils  of  officers  were 
held,  which  Lambert,  though  holding  no  commission,  was 
invited  to  attend.  They  determined  to  stand  by  the  "  good 
old  cause  "  and  to  demand  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament 
as  being  ton  full  of  monarchical  and  Presbyterian  notions 
— in  fact,  to  put  the  civil  power  aside  and  set  up  a  military 
government  in  its  stead.  The  Protector  dissolved  parlia- 
ment (22d  April  1659).  The  officers,  unable  to  rule  with- 
out a  parliament,  restored  the  Rump  as  representing  the 
Commonwealth  (7th  May  1659).  Richard's  Protectorate 
had  practically  ended  with  his  parliament,  and  he  now  laid 
down  the  show  of  royalty.  Sir  George  Booth  and  Sir 
Thomas  Middletm  headed  a  royalist  rising  in  Cheshire, 
which  Lambert  put  down  after  a  sharp  encounter  near 
Chester.  He  promoted  a  petition  from  his  army  that 
Fleetwood  might  be  made  lord-general  and  himself  major- 
general.  The  republican  party  in  the  house  took  offence. 
Tin:  Commons  (12th  October  1659)  cashiered  Lambert, 
Desborpugh,  and  other  officers,  and  retained  Fleetwood's 
commission  as  chief  of  a  military  council  of  seven,  re- 
publicans of  the  old  sort.  Lcnthall,  the  speaker,  was  to 
give  his  orders  to  the  army.  On  the  next  day  (13th 
October)  Lambert  caused  the  doors  of  the  House  to  be 
shut  and  the  members  kept  out.  On  the  26th  a  "  com- 
mittee of  safety "  was  appointed,  of  which  Lambert  was 
a  member.     He  was  also  appointed  major-general  of  all 


the  iorces  m  England  and  Scotland,  Fleetwood  being 
general.  Lambert  was  now  sent  with  a  large  force  to 
meet  Monk,  who  was  in  command  of  the  English  forces  in 
Scotland,  and  either  negotiate  with  him  or  force  him  to 
terms.  Monk,  however,  declared  for  the  liberty  and 
authority  of  parliament,  and  set  his  army  in  motion  south- 
ward. The  committee  of  safety  was  obeyed  no  more  than 
the  Rump  had  been.  The  soldiers  themselves  cried  out 
for  the  restoration  of  parliament,  and  on  the  26th  of 
December  the  Rump  was  recalled  to  restore  some  appear- 
ance of  lawful  authority. 

Meanwhile  the  bulk  of  Lambert's  army  was  dissolved  by 
the  mere  appearance  of  Lord  Fairfax  in  arms  on  Marston 
Moor,  and  he  was  kept  in  suspense  by  Monk's  deceits  and 
delays,  till  his  whole  army  fell  from  him,  and  he  came 
back  to  town  almost  alone.  Monk  marched  unopposed  to 
London,  and  declared  for  a  "free  parliament."  The 
"  excluded  "  Presbyterian  members  were  recalled.  Lam- 
bert was  sent  to  the  Tower  (3d  March  1660),  from  which 
he  escaped  a  month  later  (9th  April  1660).  He  tried  to 
rekindle  the  civil  war  in  favour  of  the  Commonwealth, 
but  was  speedily  recaptured,  and  sent  back  to  the  Towei 
(2  4th  April).  On  the  Restoration  he,  along  with  Vane, 
was  exempted  from  danger  of  life  by  an  address  of  both 
Houses  to  the  king.  The  next  parliament  (1662)  brought 
a  charge  of  high  treason  against  them.  Vane  was  beheaded, 
but  Lambert  was  spared,  and  remained  in  custody  in  the 
island  of  Guernsey  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  in  1694. 

Lambert  would  have  left  a  better  name  in  history  if  he 
had  been  a  Cavalier.  His  genial,  ardent,  and  excitable 
nature,  easily  raised  and  easily  depressed,  was  more  akin 
to  the  royalist  than  the  puritan  spirit.  Vain  and  sometimes 
overbearing,  as  well  as  ambitious,  he  believed  that  Crom- 
well could  not  stand  without  him,  and,  when  Cromwell  was 
dead,  he  imagined  himself  equal  to  succeed  him,  aud 
thought  that  the  first  place  must  be  his  by  right.  Yet  his 
ambition  was  less  selfish  than  that  of  Monk.  Lambert  is 
accused  of  no  ill  faith,  no  want  of  generosity,  no  cold  aud 
calculating  policy.  Lambert  was  not  merely  a  soldier. 
He  was  an  able  writer  and  speaker,  and  an  accomplished 
negotiator,  and  took  pleasure  in  quiet  and  domestic  pursuits. 
He  learnt  his  love  of  gardening  from  Lord  Fairfax,  who 
was  also  his  master  in  the  art  of  war.  He  painted  flowers, 
besides  cultivating  them,  and  incurred  the  blame  of  Mrs 
Hutchinson  by  "dressing  his  flowers  in  his  garden  and 
working  at  the  needle  with  his  wife  and  his  maids."  He 
made  no  special  profession  of  religion  ;  but  no  imputation 
is  cast  upon  his  moral  character  by  his  detractors.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic  before  his 
death.        (  (f.  w.  C.*) 

LAMBESE,  or  Lambessa,  the  ancient  Lambsaa  and  the 
Tazzut  or  Teezulet  of  the  natives,  is  situated  in  the  French 
province  of  Constautine  in  Algeria,  about  6  miles  east  of 
Batua.  The  mod»rn  village  is  well  known  for  its  great 
convict  establishment  (founded  about  1850)  ;  and  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  town,  and  more  especially  of  the 
Roman  camp,  in  spite  of  the  wanton  vandalism  to  which 
they  have  been  more  than  once  subjected  since  their 
discovery,  are  among  the  most  interesting  in  northern 
Africa.  The  ruins  of  the  town  are  situated  on  the  lower 
teriaces  of  the  Jebel  Aures,  and  consist  of  triumphal  arches, 
temples,  aqueducts,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  ordinary 
masonry  evidently  belonging  to  private  houses.  To  the 
north  and  east  lie  extensive  cemeteries  with  the  stones  still 
standing  in  their  original  alignments;  to  the  west  is  a 
similar  area  from  which,  however,  the  stones  have  been 
largely  removed  for  building  the  modern  village.  Of  the 
temples  the  most  noteworthy  are  those  to  VEsculapius  and 
Health  (Salus),  and  to  Isis  aud  Serapis.     About  two-thirds 
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of  a  mile  from  the  town  on  the  level  ground  of  the  plain  of 
Batna  stands  the  camp.  It  measures  1640  feet  irom  north 
to  south  by  1476  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  in  the  middle 
rise  the  ruins  of  a  praetorium.  This  noble  building  is  92 
feet  long  by  66  feet  broad  and  49  feet  high  ;  its  southern 
facade  has  a  splendid  peristyle  half  the  height  of  the  wall, 
consisting  of  a  front  row  of  massive  Ionic  columns  and  an 
engaged  row  of  Corinthian  pilasters.  The  ruins  of  both 
city  and  camp  have  yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  inscriptions 
(Renier  edited  1500,  and  there  are  4185  in  the  Corpus 
Inscr.  Lat.,  voL  viii.) ;  and,  though  a  very  large  proportion 
are  epitaphs  of  the  barest  kind,  the  more  important 
pieces  supply  a  fair  outline  of  the  history  of  the  place. 

Lambsesa  was  emphatically  a  military  foundation.  The  camp  of 
the  third  legion  (Legio  III.  Augusta),  to  which  it  owes  its  origin, 
appears  to  have  been  established  between  123  and  129  A.D.,  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  whose  address  to  his  soldiers  was  found  inscribed 
on  a  pillar  in  a  second  camp  to  the  west  of  the  great  camp  still 
extant.  By  166  mention  is  made  of  the  decurions  of  a  vicus,  10 
curiae  of  which  ave  known  by  name  ;  and  the  vicus  became  a  muni- 
cipium  probably  at  the  time  when  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
newly  founded  province  of  Numidia.  The  legion  was  removed  by 
Gordianns,  but  restored  by  Yalerianuspnd  Gallienus  ;  and  its  final 
departure  did  not  take  place  till  after  392.  The  town  soon  after- 
wards declined.  It  never  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  no 
Christian  inscriptions  have  been  found  among  the  ruins. 

See  Bruce  ;  Peysonnel  ;  L.  Reiser,  Inscriptions  romaines  fie  V Algeria,  Paris. 
1855 ;  Gustav  Wilmann,  "  Die  Rom;  Lageistndt  Afrikss,"  in  Commentation's 
phit.  in  honorem  Th.  Monimseni,  Berlin,  1877  ;  Playfair,  Travels  in  the  Footsteps 
of  Bruce,  London,  1877.  A  ground  plan  of  the  ruins  is  given  in  Mem.  des  Antiq. 
de  France,  torn.  xxi. 

LAMBETH.      See  London. 

LAMECH,  =|Q?,  is  a  name  which  appears  in  each  of  the 
antediluvian  genealogies,  Gen.  iv.  16-24  and  Gen.  v.  In 
the  first  he  is  a  descendant  of  Cain,  and  through  his  three 
sons  father  of  the  several  avocations  of  early  civilization ; 
in  the  latter  he  is  father  of  Noah.  Id  each  case,  though 
in  different  senses,  he  marks  the  cloje  of  the  first  epoch  of 
the  world's  history.  Since  the  publication  of  Buttmann's 
Hythologus  it  has  come  to  be  generally  recognized  that 
the  two  genealogies  terminating  in  Lamech  are  divergent 
form3  of  a  siDgle  list.  The  parallelism  of  the  two  is  not 
confined  to  the  identical  names,  Lamech  and  Enoch. 
Methuselah  (MacWo-aXa)  not  Methusael  is  the  true  reading 
of  the  LXX.  in  Gen.  iv.  IS,  and  there  are  some  textual 
grounds  for  thinking  that  in  the  same  verse  Mehujael  has 
displaced  an  older  reading  Mabalaleel.  Kainan  again  is 
closely  akin  to  Cain,  and  there  is  also  a  less  close  resem- 
blance between  Jared  and  Irad,  while  Enos  (Enosh)  and 
Adam  both  mean  man.  Thus  the  two  series  beginning 
with  Enosh  and  Adam  and  ending  iu  Lamech  do  not  vary 
more  than  is  often  the  case  with  different  recensions  of 
ancient  name  lists.  See  especially  Lagarde,  Orientalia,  ii. 
33  sq.  Again  it  has  been  pointed  out,  especially  by 
Wellhausen,  Jakrb.  f.  D.  TheoL,  1876,  p.  400  sq.,  that 
Gen.  iv.  16-24  is  in  its  original  conception  quite  distinct 
from  the  history  of  the  curse  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  1-15),  and 
offers  the  history  of  the  beginnings  of  existing  civilization 
(verse  20  so.),  not  of  a  civilization  extinguished  by  the 
flood  ;  and  the  continuation  of  this  narrative  is  plausibly 
sought  in  the  history  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  according  to 
which  the  human  race  entered  Babylonia  from  the  east 
(comp.  iv.  16  with  xi.  2),  whereas  the  movements  of  the 
sons  of  Noah  start  from  Ararat.  On  this  view  we  are  to 
suppose  that  the  oldest  literary  source  of  the  Hebrew  history 
of  the  origins  of  our  race  ignored  the  flood,  and  traced  the 
beginnings  of  city  life  to  a  land  east  of  Eden  (Nod),  which 
has  no  place  in  later  geography,  and  of  which  Cain  was 
the  first  settler.  Lamech  is  a  descendant  of  Cain,  under 
whose  sons  the  different  special  avocations  of  a  very  primi- 
tive civilization  differentiate  themselves.  The  mass  of  the 
people  are  tent  dwellers  and  shepherds,  their  "father"  or 
the  patron  of  their  occupation  being  Jabal ;  but  the  arts  are 
also  developed  in  two  branches,  the  "  father  "  of  minstrelsy 


being  Jubal,  while  the  art  of  metallurgy  is  traced  back  to 
Tubal  Cain  (LXX.  simply  ©o/3eA).  The  etymologies  of  the 
proper  names  throw  little  light  on  this  interesting  concep- 
tion ;  that  of  Lamech  is  quite  obscure,1  and  the  names  of 
the  sons,  if  they  are  Semitic,  may  be  all  derived  from  the 
root  73',  expressing  the  notion  of  "  offspring."  It  is  indeed 
conceivable  that  some  of  the  names  are  of  non-Semitic 
origin ;  tx'tpdl  in  Persian  and  Turkish  means  bronze,  and 
the  nation  of  Tubal  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  for  bronze- 
work  (Ezek.  xxvii.  13),  which  would  go  well  enough  with 
the  fact  that  Kayn  in  Arabic  means  a  smith.  But  on  the 
other  hand  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Lamech,  as  well  as 
the  other  two  sons,  have  names  that  point  naturally  to 
Hebrew  roots,  so  that  it  is  very  doubtful  how  far  one  is 
entitled  to  press  these  foreign  analogies  in  explaining  what 
is  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  traditions. 

What  we  read  in  Genesis  of  Lamech  and  his  race  seems 
to  be  a  mere  fragment  of  an  older  and  more  copious  tradi- 
tion. He  has  two  wives — Adah  (,_l7Vi  "ornament"!),  a 
name  which  reappears  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  in  the  genealogy  of 
the  Edomites,  and  Zillah  (^V,  "shadow").  Ewald  gives 
to  these  names  a  mythological  colour  by  making  Adah 
mean  "  aurora "  (Arabic  ghadut)  in  contrast  to  Zillah, 
"shadow";  but  in  that  case  we  should  expect  the  LXX. 
to  transcribe  the  word  by  Tain,  not  Aha,  as  Irad  is  rendered 
TaiSaS.  At  the  same  time  the  unquestionable  occurrence 
of  names  of  gods  in  the  Edomite  genealogy  where  Adah 
recurs  favours  the  view  that  something  of  the  same  sort 
may  be  found  in  Gen.  iv.  16  sq.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
certainly  important  that  the  sons  of  Lamech  form  two 
brotherhoods  (verse  21)  divided  by  their  maternal  descent 
The  fathers  of  pastoral  life  and  minstrelsy  stand  apart 
from  the  father  of  metallurgy  and  his  sister  Naamah. 
Handicraft  especially  in  metals  is  generally  practised  by 
foreigners  among  the  Semitic  nomads,  so  that  Tubal 
Cain  may  very  well  represent  another  race,  such  as  the 
non-Semitic  people  which  introduced  metallurgy  in 
Chaldaea  according  to  Assyriologists.  The  name  Naamah 
("gracious")  is  so  plainly  akin  to  the  divine  name  Naaman 
(No'nian,  Adonis)  that  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  compare 
what  is  said  of  her  brother  with  the  Phoenician  legend  in 
Philo  Byblius  (Euseb.,  Pr.  Ev.,  I.  x.  9)  of  two  brothers, 
inventors  of  iron  and  iron-working,  of  whom  one  named 
Chrysor  was  skilled  in  sayings,  incantations,  and  divina- 
tion, and  was  worshipped  as  a  sort  of  Phoenician  Hephaestus. 
The  details  of  Phoenician  legend,  however,  in  this  as  in 
other  cases,  are  widely  divergent  from  the  Bible  story. 

The  savage  "sword  song"  of  Lamech  is  unique  in  the 
Bible,  and  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  the  desert : — 

Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice ; 

Ye  wives  of  Lamech,  give  ear  unto  my  speech. 

I  slay  a  man  for  a  wound, 

A  young  man  for  a  stroke ; 

For  Cain's  vengeance  is  sevenfold, 

But  Laraech's  seventyfold  and  seven. 

In  the  other  form  of  the  genealogy  the  line  of  Lamech  is 
dissociated  from  the  guilty  Cain  and  leads  up  to  Noah. 
This  form  of  the  tradition  is  much  more  recent,  belonging 
to  the  Levitical  or  priestly  narrator.  Its  chief  importance 
is  that  it  shows  how  inseparably  Lamech  and  his  genealogy 
were  connected  with  the  ancestry  of  the  Hebrew  race. 

LAMEGO,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Vizeu  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Beira,  Portugal,  is  situated  6  miles  south  of  the 
Douro,  and  about  50  miles  east  of  Oporto.  As  the  seat  of 
a  bishop,  it  contains  a  Gothic  cathedral,  a  part  of  which  is 
referred  to  the  14th  century.     One  of  the  churches  was 

1  The  conjectures  and  supposed  parallels  offered  by  Ewald 
(QtschichU,  i.  382,  391;  Jahrb.  vi.  2)  and  Movers  (i.  476  sq.)  offer 
no  saf.'  basis  f  r  speculation.     G.  Smith  'Chaldsnan  Qenesis,  ch.  xvii.) 

prop s  t.i  identify  the  namo  with  the  Accadian  Duniugu  and  Lamga, 

"  moon." 
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formerly  a  Moorish  mo?qne,  and,  though  intrinsically  com- 
monplace, enjoyed  for  a  long  time  an  undeserved  fame  as 
the  meeting  place  of  the  cortes  said  to  have  been  convened 
in  1143  or  1 144  by  Alphonso  Henriquez,  the  first  king  of 
Portugal,  to  settle  the  royal  succession  and  to  determine  the 
laws  of  the  country.  But  within  the  last  forty  years  it  has 
been  pretty  clearly  demonstrated  that  no  such  cortes  ever 
met.  To  arclueologists  the  ancient  bath  preserved  at  Lamego 
will  afford  more  interest  than  the  old  Moorish  castle,  which 
crowns  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stands.  Numbers  of 
swine  are  reared  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  furnish  the 
well-known  Lisbon  hams.  The  old  name  of  Lamego  was 
Lama  or  Lamacceni.  Under  the  Moors,  who  were  driven 
out  in  1038  by  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  it  was  a  leading  city. 
The  population  in  1878  was  8383. 

LAMENNAIS,  Hughes  Felicite  Robert  de  (1782- 
1854),  French  theologian,  philosopher,  and  political  writer, 
•was  born  at  St  Malo  in  Britanny.  His  father,  Pierre 
L  mis  Robert,  merchant  and  shipowner,  had  been  ennobled 
by  Louis  XVI.  because  of  aid  to  royal  naval  armaments 
ai  I  for  importing  and  selling  corn  at  easy  prices  in  a  time 
i>.  public  distress.  His  property  of  La  Mennais,  with  the 
feudal  prefix  De,  gave  him  a  new  surname.  His  wife 
wa.  as  noted  for  her  saintly  temper  as  her  humane  husband 
for  scepticism.  The  death  of  his  mother  and  his  father's 
bankruptcy  deprived  young  Lamennais  early  of  regular 
education.  An  eccentric  uncle  got  charge  of  him,  and  for 
years  the  freedom  of  this  uncle's  library  was  all  his  training. 
His  elder  brother  Jean,  priest,  educationist,  and  author,  had 
taught  him  the  elements  of  Latin,  and  by  his  own  further 
efforts  he  comprehended  Livy  at  ten.  Well  read  in  Roussean 
at  twelve,  he  criticized  religion  so  adroitly  with  the  parish 
priest  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  communion.  In 
1796  he  sent  a  discourse  combating  modern  philosophy  to 
a  provincial  academy.  He  visited  Paris  with  his  father 
next  year,  where  he  wrote  democratic  letters  to  the  news- 
papers. On  his  return  he  joined  his  brother  for  study  at 
a  house  near  Dinan  called  La  Chenaie,  built  by  their 
maternal  grandfather.  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  modern 
languages,  the  church  fathers,  the  controversialists,  and 
historians  occupied  him.  Religious  struggle,  and  ap  intense 
melancholy,  aided  it  may  be  by  the  inalhcnreuse  passion 
which  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  from,  account  for  the  fact 
that  he  was  twenty-two  before  taking  his  first  communion, 
though  in  direct  preparation  for  the  clerical  life. 

In  180S  his  hand  found  its  proper  work.  His  Reflexions 
on  the  State  of  the  Church  during  the  18th  Century  and  on 
the  Actual  Situation,  published  anonymously  at  Paris,  was 
the  first  important  theological  stand  made  against  the 
materialistic  philosophy  which  had  its  apotheosis  in  im- 
perialism. Napoleon's  police  seized  the  book  as  dangerously 
ideological,  with  its  eager  recommendation  of  religious 
revival  and  active  clerical  organization.  It  awoke  the  ultra- 
montane spirit  which  has  played  so  great  a  part  since  in 
the  politics  of  churches  and  states.  But  Lamennais  was 
not  yet  ready  for  the  contest.  Pious  exaltation  of  spirit 
was  his  prevailing  mood,  as  is  shown  by  his  translation 
next  year  of  the  Spiritual  Guide  of  the  ascetic  Blosius. 
Indeed,  to  the  end  of  his  life  there  is  recurrence  to  what 
may  be  called  poetic  religious  feeling,  one  of  his  latest  reliefs 
from  the  storms  of  political  struggle  being  a  translation 
of  the  Gospels.  In  1811  he  took  the  tc  sure,  but  shortly 
after  became  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  seminary  founded 
by  his  brother  at  St  Malo.  Theological  politics  had  large 
discussion  after  the  concordat  of  1802,  by  which  the  Gal- 
lican  Church  was  re-established  ;  and  the  brothers'  joint 
work,  Tradition  upon  the  Institution  of  Bishops,  which  was 
published  a  few  days  after  the  restoration,  condemns  the 
Gallican  principle  which  allowed  bishops  to  be  created 
irrespective  of  the  pope's  sanction. 


The  revival  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy  drew  Lamennais 
to  Paris,  and  the  Hundred  Days  sent  him  to  exile.  The 
abbe'  Caron  gave  him  work  in  his  school  for  French  exiles 
in  London  ;  and  he  also  became  tutor  at  the  house  of  Lady 
Jerningham,  whose  firs);  impression  of  him  as  an  imbecile 
changed  into  friendship.  In  1815  he  returned  with  the 
abbe  to  Paris,  where  his  seeming  fatuity  cost  him  much 
misery  as  a  seminarist  of  St  Sulpice  ;  but  with  Caron's  aid, 
whom  he  called  his  spiritual  father,  he  took  full  sacerdotal 
ordination  next  year,  though  with  reluctance,  as  a  letter 
to  his  sister  shows.  He  enjoyed  much  peace  with  his 
friend  at  the  Maison  des  Feuillautes,  and  finished  there  the 
first  volume  of  his  great  work,  the  Essay  on  Indifference 
in  the  Matter  of  Religion.  Published  in  1817,  it  affected 
Europe  like  a  spell.  Since  Bossuet  no  clergyman  wielded 
such  power  as  he  gained  at  a  blow.  He  denounced  tolera- 
tion, and  advocated  a  Catholic  restoration  to  belief.  The 
right  of  private  judgment,  introduced  by  Descartes  and 
Leibnitz  into  philosophy  and  science,  by  Luther  into 
religion,  and  by  Rousseau  and  the  Encyclopedists  into 
politics  and  society,  had,  he  contended,  terminated  in  prac- 
tical atheism  and  spiritual  death.  Ecclesiastical  authority, 
founded  on  the  absolute  revelation  delivered  to  the  Jewish 
people,  but  supported  by  the  universal  tradition  of  al! 
nations,  he  proclaimed  to  be  the  sole  hope  of  regenerating 
the  European  communities.  In  1824  the  fourth  volume 
completed  the  work,  and  the  Defence  of  the  same  date  indi- 
cates the  violent  opposition  he  met  with,  not  only  from  his 
natural  enemies,  the  lovers  of  personal  freedom  in  thought, 
science,  and  politics,  sacred  or  civil,  but  from  the  Gallican 
bishops  and  monarchists,  because  he  argued  thatall  authority 
rests  in  the  Holy  See,  and  from  his  ultramontane  friends, 
because  he  dared  to  support  the  Christian  revelation  by  an 
analysis  of  human,  or,  as  they  considered,  profane  tradition. 

Meanwhile  Lamennais  had  become  journalist  on  the 
Conservateur,  with  Chateaubriand,  De  Bonald,  and  De 
Villele  for  his  fellows  in  essentially  political  work.  When 
in  1820  De  Villele  became  the  chief  of  the  ultras,  or  friends 
of  absolute  monarchy,  Lamennais,  who  was  not  the  mon- 
archist they  thought  him,  left  the  Conservateur  with  other 
contributors,  named  "the  incorruptibles,"  and  in  the 
Drapeau  Blanc  and  in  the  Memorial  Catholique  he  opposed 
his  previous  comrade.  His  principles  compelled  him  to 
draw  a  firm  line  as  to  the  divine  right  of  even  legitimate 
kings,  especially  in  connexion  with  church  supremacies.  In 
1823  he  was  before  the  tribunals  for  an  article  in  the 
Drapeau  Blanc.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1824,  and  Pope 
Leo.  XII.,  his  admirer,  offered  him  the  cardinal's  hat,  which 
he  refused.  On  his  return  he  published  Religion  in  its 
Relations  to  Civil  and  Political  Order,  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  a  picture  of  the  religious  state  of  France,  and  tlie 
second  an  attack  on  the  competence  of  the  assembly  of  the 
clergy  in  1682  to  decree  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church. 
The  law  accepting  these  liberties,  Lamennais  was  summoned 
before  the  state  courts,  and  with  all  France  keenly  interested 
was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine.  From  this  time  he  broke 
with  the  legitimists  and  the  liberals,  and  Rome  became  to 
him  the  only  seat  of  the  social  problem.  His  ideal  was  a 
pure  theocracy. 

But  in  the  Progress  of  the  Revolution  and  War  a</ainst 
t/te  Church  the  element  of  popular  political  liberty  began 
to  appear,  modifying  such  infallibility  of  the  head  of  the 
church  as  deposing  of  princes  and  dispensing  with  oaths  of 
allegiance  taken  by  their  subjects  implied.  The  revolution 
of  1830  increased  his  popular  leanings,  and  in  the  journal 
L'Avenir,  which  he  founded  in  September  with  the  mottoes 
"  God  and  Liberty,"  "  The  Pope  and  the  People,"  theories 
strange  to  ultramontanism  were  broached.  With  Lacor- 
daire,  Montalembert,  Gerbet,  and  other  disciples,  he  de- 
manded rights  of  local  administration,  enlarged  suffrage, 
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universal  ana  ecpual  freedom  of  conscience,  of  instruction,  of 
meeting,  and  of  the  press.  Methods  of  worship  were  to 
be  criticized,  improved,  or  abolished,  and  all  in  absolute 
submission  to  papal  spiritual  but  not  temporal  authority. 
The  Jesuits  and  the  prelates  grew  alarmed,  and  "  the  modern 
Savonarola"  was  denounced  to  Gregory  XVI.  On  their 
spiritual  obedience  the  writers  of  L'Avenir  were  ordered  to 
suspend  the  journal,  which  they  did  (1831),  and  Lamennais, 
Lacordaire,  and  Montalembert  set  out  for  Rome  to  get  the 
papal  pardon  and  blessing.  They  were  not  received,  and 
"  Catiline  departed,"  to  be  overtaken  by  a  bitter  encyclical 
letter  at  Munich  from  the  pope  condemning  the  new  doc- 
trines. So  interested  was  Gregory  in  the  questions  raised 
that  under  an  assumed  name  he  published  a  work  of  refu- 
tation. To  his  demand  of  submission  Lamennais  signed 
obedience,  with  a  saving  clause  as  to  his  country  and 
humanity.  The  iron  had  entered  his  soul,  and  deeply 
wounded  he  retired  to  La  Chenaie,  the  scene  of  his  youth- 
ful inquiries  and  memories.  His  genius  had  turned  the 
entire  Christian  church  against  him,  and  those  whom  he 
fought  for  so  long,  the  ultramontanes,  were  the  fiercest  of 
all  hi3  opponents.  The  famous  Words  of  a  Believer 
appeared  in  1S34,  and  his  final  rupture  with  the  church 
took  place.  "  Small  in  size  but  immense  in  its  perversity," 
was  the  pope's  criticism  in  a  new  encyclical  letter.  A 
tractate  of  aphorisms,  it  has  the  vigour  and  sacred  breathing 
of  a  Hebrew  prophet. 

Henceforth  Lamennais  is  the  apostle  of  the  people  alone. 
The  Affairs  of  Rome  and  the  Ills  of  the  Church  and  Society 
came  from  old  habit  of  religious  discussions  rather  than 
from  his  real  mind  of  1837,  or  at  most  it  was  but  a  last 
word.  Modern  Slaoery,  The  Book  of  the  People,  Politics 
for  the  People,  two  volumes  of  articles  from  the  journal  of 
the  extreme  democracy,  Le  Monde,  are  titles  of  w-orks  which 
show  that  he  has  arrived  among  the  missionaries  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  and  he  soon  gets  a  share  of  their 
martyrdom.  The  Country  and  the  Government  caused  him 
a  year's  imprisonment  in  Ste  Pe'lagie.  He  struggled 
through  difficulties  of  lost  friendships,  limited  means,  and 
personal  illnesses,  faithful  to  the  last  to  his  hardly  won 
dogma  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and,  to  judge  by 
his  contribution  to  Louis  Blanc's  Review  of  Political  Pro- 
gress, was  ready  for  something  like  communism.  He  was 
named  president  of  the  "  Societe  de  la  Solidarity  repub- 
licaine,"  which  counted  half  a  million  adherents  in  fifteen 
days.  The  Revolution  of  184S  had  his  sympathies,  and 
he  started  Le  Penple  Constituant,  but  was  compelled  to 
stop  it  on  10th  July,  complaining  that  silence  was  for  the 
poor ;  but  again  he  was  at  the  head  of  La  Revolution 
Democratique  et  Sociale,  which  also  succumbed.  He 
managed  his  own  publications ;  and  pamphlets  without 
number,  and  at  intervals  volumes  of  Melanges,  kept  his 
influence  fresh  and  his  republican  aims  to  the  front  as  much 
as  possible.  In  the  constituent  assembly  he  sat  on  the  left, 
till  the  coup  d'etat  of  Napoleon  III.  in  1851  put  an  end 
to  all  hopes  of  popular  freedom.  While  deputy  he  drew 
■jp  a  constitution,  but  it  was  rejected  as  too  radical.  A 
translation  of  Dante  chiefly  occupied  him  till  his  death  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  second  empire.  Ho  refused  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  church,  and  was  buried  at  Pere  La  Chaise 
without  funeral  rites,  according  to  his  own  directions, 
mourned  for  by  a  countless  concourse  of  democratic  and 
other  admirers. 

During  the  most  difficult  time  of  his  republican  period 
he  had  one  resource  by  which  to  find  solace  for  his  intellect 
from  the  noise  of  daily  politics.  From  1841  till  1S4G  he 
was  engaged  on  the  work  which  will  remain  longest  as 
evidence  sf  lis  thinking  power  and  of  his  clear  brilliant 
style,  his  Sketch  of  a  Philosophy.  Of  the  four  volumes, 
the  third,  which  is  an  exposition  ot  art   as  development 


from  the  necessities  and  aspirations  of  the  temple,  stanas 
pre-eminent.  The  rest  of  the  work  somewhat  answers  to 
the  modest  title  of  the  book.  Some  papers  which  he  wished 
to  be  published  intact  after  his  death  were  kept  back  by 
the  religious  zeal  of  his  brother  and  sister,  but  in  1855 
and  afterwards  till  1S59  six  volumes  appeared  undei  the 
care  of  Emile  Forgues.  Elaize,  the  nephew  of  Lamennais, 
disputed  various  rights  with  Forgues,  aud  in  his  biography 
of  his  uncle  he  questions  facts  in  the  account  of  the  life 
prefixed  by  the  editor  to  the  Posthumous  W'oiks.  But  the 
whole  matter  is  of  private  rather  than  public  interest, 
affecting  the  position  of  Lamennais  in  little  degree. 

The  complete  works-  Lave  been  published  twice  at  P.uis,  in  12 
volumes,  1S36-37,  and  iu  11  volumes  bj  Pngnerre,  1S4I  sq.  Kcithcr 
tuition  is  anything  like  complete,  but  that  of  l'agncire  is  tbc  inon 
so.  Besides  the  biographical  matter  given  by  Forgues  and  Blaizi 
as  preface— the  former  to  the  Posthumous  IVorks,  tlio  latter  to  till 
Unaided  Works,  Sainte-Beuvc  ha.'  Lamennais  as  one  of  bis  skilful 
Portraits  Contemporains,  Castille  has  him  among  the  Portraits 
politique  .m  dix-ncuviime  slide,  and  George  Sand's  thoughts  of 
"the  Breton  "  can  be  read  in  French  Anthers  at  Ilo.nc.  Eobinct, 
Gerbet,  and  Regnault  may  be  selected  from  nianj  others  who  give 
personal  details.  Querent's  Les  Supeiclicrics  Lilteralrus  Deroilics, 
article  "  La  Mcnnais,"  will  give  ample  introduction  to  all  that  is 
known  of  the  author's  works,  and  of  the  works  lonucetcd  with 
him.  (T.  SI.) 

LAMENTATIONS,  Book  ok  The  Old  Testament  book 
of  Lamentations  bears  in  Hebrew  Bibles  the  superset iption 
n?,v>,  "  Ah  how  !  "  the  opening  word  of  the  first  chapter, 
and  also  of  chaps,  ii.  and  iv.  The  Talmud,  however,  and 
Jewish  writers  in  general  call  it  the  book  of  W'jJ,  "elegies" 
or  "dirges,"1  of  which  the  Septuagint  title  ©pijioi  and  the. 
Latin  Lamentationes  or  Lamenta  are  translations.  The 
fuller  title  Lamentationes  Jereniise  Proplietcc,  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah,  expresses  the  ancient  tradition  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  book.  It  is  found  in  the  Syiiac  and  in 
some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  e.g.,  in  N,  but  not  in  A  and  B; 
and  the  shorter  anonymous  form  is  undoubtedly  oldei. 

The  dirges  which  make  up  the  book  are  five  "in  nunibei, 
and  the  first  four  are  alphabetical  acrostics, — successive 
verses  in  chaps,  i.,  ii.,  iv.,  or  successive  sets  of  three  verses 
in  the  case  of  chap,  iii.,  beginning  with  successive  letters  of 
the  alpliabet.  The  last  chapter  has  twenty-two  verses,  like 
chaps  i.,  ii.,  and  iv.,  but  is  not  an  acrostic 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  chaps,  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.  the  letter  Pc  (D)- 
precedes  'Ayia  (V),  contrary  to  the  ancient  and  established  order 
common  to  the  Hebrew  alphabet  with  its  Greek  and  Latin  deriva- 
tives, in  which  0  stands  for  V.  The  sense  shows  that  this  irregu- 
larity is  not  due  to  a  transposition  of  the  original  order  of  the  verses, 
while  the  fact  that  the  same  transposition  occurs  three. times  makes 
it  plain  that  the  deviation  from  the  common  order  is  not  due  to 
want  of  skill  to  make  the  acrostic  perfect,  but  rests  on  a  variation 
in  the  order  of  the  alphabet  as  used  by  the  author.  Thus  it  hr.s 
not  unnaturally  been  argued  by  Thenius  that  chap,  i.,  which  takis 
the  alphabet  iu  the  common  order,  must  have  a  different  author  from 
chaps  ii.-iv.  ;  but  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  in  chap,  i.,  as  Ewal  1 
suggests  in  the  2d  ed.  of  hisDichtcr,  p.  326,  ver.  lfi  originally  followed 
ver.  17,  and  was  transposed  to  reduce  the  acrostic  to  the  usual  form. 
In  the  other  chapters  the  sense  forbade  such  transposition. 

The  subject  of  the  five  dirges  is  not  the  death  of  an 
individual ;  they  refer  to  a  national  calamity — the  widow- 
hood of  Jerusalem  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Judtean  s'iite 
by  the  Chaldaeans.  But  the  examples  of  Amos  v.  1,  2, 
Jer.  ix.  19  (IS],  Ezek  xix.,  show  that  they  are  not  less  pro- 
perly called  dirges  on  that  account ;  the  lamentations  of 
Israel  over  the  desolation  of  Zion.'the  agonies  of  the  hist 
desperate  struggle  and  the  extinction  of  national  existence, 
appropriately  took  a  form  modelled  on  the  death-wail  sung 
by,"  cunning  women"  (Jereni.  ix.  17)  and  poets  "skilful 
of  lamentation"  (Amos  v.  16)  at  the  wake  (?3S)  of  the 
illustrious  dead.  Among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  other 
primitive  peoples,  this  typo  of  poetry  was  much  cultivated, 

1  Thi3  name,  as  will  appear  below,  is  perhaps  as  old  as  tho  book  of 
Chrouicles,  and  is  the  Hebrew  title  known  to  Jerome  {Prvl.  Oal.). 
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and  reached  great  artistic  perfection  at  an  early  date,  as 
appears  from  David's  elegy  on  Saul  and  Jonathan ;  and 
l=  it  was  practised  by  persons  of  special  skill,  whose 
services  were  engaged  by  the  relatives,  of  the  dead,  it 
naturally  assumed  a  certain  formal  and  even  artificial 
character.  This  accounts  for  the  use  in  our  book  of  the 
elaborate  acrostic  form,  which  to  our  minds  seems  little 
suited  for  such  composition.  We  are  not  to  think  of  these 
dirges  as  an  unstudied  effusion  of  natural  feeling,  but  as 
carefully  elaborated  poems  in  which  every  element  of  pity 
and  terror  which  the  subject  supplied  is  brought  forward 
with  conscious  art  to  stir  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  It  is 
far  from  improbable  that  the  Lamentations  were  originally 
composed,  as  Ewald  suggests,  for  a  solemn  act  of  mourning 
in  which  the  captive  or  fugitive  Israelites  united,  and  we 
know  that  they  ultimately  took  their  place  in  the  ritual 
of  the  great  day  of  mourning,  the  9th  of  Ab,  when  the 
synagogue  still  celebrates  the  fall  of  the  temple.1  The  fast 
or  weeping  of  the  fifth  month  (Ab)  was  already  an  old 
usage  in  the  time  of  Zechariah  (vii.  3),  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  ritual  use  of  the  book  of  Lamentations 
goes  back  to  the  early  days  of  this  ancient  custom.  Such 
considerations  meet  the  difficulty  which  has  sometimes  been 
felt  in  supposing  a  single  author  to  have  written  a  whole 
series  of  elegies  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  In  a  solemn  and 
formal  ceremony  of  mourning  the  repetition  of  the  same 
theme  in  successive  songs  of  lamentation  is  only  natural. 
These  observations  do  not  of  course  prove  the  unity  of  the 
book,  but  they  add  force  to  the  arguments  for  unity  derived 
from  the  plan  and  language  of  the  whole,  and  urged  by 
critics,  like  Ewald  and  Nagelsbach,  who  are  not  influenced 
by  the  tradition  which  mak«s  Jeremiah  the  juthor.  The 
evidence  for  unity  of  authorship,  it  may  be  at  once  ob- 
served, applies  most  forcibly  to  the  first  four  chapters, 
which  are  also  connected  by  their  acrostic  form,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  peculiarity  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet  already 
alluded  to  as  still  found  in  chaps,  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.,  and 
perhaps  at  one  time  found  even  in  chap.  L 

The  first  elegy  commences  with  a  picture  of  the  distress  of  Zion 
daring  and  after  the  siege  (i.  1-11),  Jerusalem,  or  the  people  of 
Judah,  being  figured  as  a  widowed  and  dishonoured  princess.  Then 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  poem  she  herself  takes  up  the  lamentation, 
describes  her  grievous  sorrow,  confesses  the  righteousness  of 
Jehovah's  anger,  and  invokes  retribution  on  her  enemies.  In  the 
second  chapter  the  desolation  of  the  city  and  the  horrors  of  the 
siege  are  again  rehearsed  and  made  more  bitter  by  allusion  to  the 
joy  of  the  enemies  of  Israel.  The  cause  of  the  calamity  is  national 
sin,  which  false  prophets  failed  to  denounce  while  repentance  was 
still  possible,  and  now  no  hope  remains  save  in  tears  and  supplication 
to  stir  the  compassion  of  Jehovah  for  the  terrible  fate  of  his  people. 
The  third  elegy  takes  a  personal  turn,  and  describes  the  affliction 
of  the  individual  Israelite  or  of  the  nation  under  the  type  of  a 
single  individual  under  the  sense  of  Jehovah's  just  but  terrible 
indignation.  But  even  this  affliction  is  a  wholesome  discipline. 
It  draws  the  heart  of  the  singer  nearer  to  his  God  in  penitent 
self-examination,  sustained  by  trust  in  Jehovah's  unfailing  mercy, 
which  shows  itself  in  the  continued  preservation  of  PI  is  people 
through  all  their  woes.  From  the  lowest  pit  the  voice  cf  faiih 
to  the  Redeemer,  and  hears  a  voice  that  says,  "Fear  not." 
Jehovah  will  yet  plead  the  cause  of  His  people,  and  so  in  the 
closing  verses  "the  accents  of  humble  entreaty  pass  into  a  tone  of 
confident  appeal  for  just  vengeance  against  the  oppressor.  In  the 
fourth  acrostic  the  bitter  sorrow  again  bursts  forth  in  passionate 
wailing.  The  images  of  honor  imprinted  on  the  poet's  soul  during 
the  last  months  of  Jerusalem's  death-struggle  and  in  the  flight  that 
followed  are  painted  with  more  ghastly  detail  than  in  the  previous 
chapters,  and  the  climax  is  reacted  when  the  'anger  describes  the 
capture  of  the  king,  "the  breath  of  our  nostrils,  the  anointed  of 
Jehovah,  of  whom,  we  said,  '  Under  his  shadow  we  shall  live  among 
the  nations.'  "  The  cup  of  Israel's  sorrow  is  filled  np.  The  very 
completeness  of  the  calamity  is  a  proof  that  the  iniquity  of  Zion 
has  met  with  full  recompense.  The  day  of  captivity  is  over,  and 
the  wrath  of  Jehovah  is  now  ready  to  pass  from'His  people  to  visit 
the  sins  of  Edoin,  the  most  merciless  of  its  foes. 

Thus   far  there   is  both   unity   and   progress  in   the   thought. 

1  See  Mas.  Sttphtrim,  chap,  xviii.,  and  the  notes  in  Mutter's  edition, 
Leipeic,  1878.      i4_i  l 


Behind  the  division  into  four  acrostics  lies  a  larger  grouping  in 
three  sections,  each  of  which  begins  with  the  elegiac  rCN,  followed 
by  a  representation  in  increasing  detail  of  the  great  calamitv,  and 
passes  on  through  the  thought  of  Jehovah's  righteousness  to  hope, 
which,  as  in  Psalm  exxxvii.,  finds  its  characteristic  culmination  and 
point  of  rest  in  the  assurance  of  righteous  vengeance.  The  central 
section  (chaps,  ii.  and  iii.)  is  the  most  subdued  in  tone,  and  sounds 
the  profoundest  depths  of  religious  feeling,  while  the  opening  sec- 
tion presents  tlie  theme  in  its  broadest  unity,  under  the  form  of 
personification,  and  is  balanced  in  chap.  iv.  by  the  surging  flood 
of  an  anguish  which  pours  itself  forth  all  the  more  unreservedly 
that  it  contains  the  seeds  of  hope. 

The  fifth  chapter,  which  takes  the  form  of  a  prayer,  does  not 
follow  the  scheme  common  to  the  three  foregoing  sections.  The 
elegy  proper  must  begin  with  the  utterance  of  grief  for  its  own 
sake.  Here  on  the  contrary  the  first  words  arc  a  petition,  and  the 
picture  of  Israel's  woes  comes  in  to  support  the  prayer.  The  point 
of  rest  too  is  changed,  and  the  chapter  closes  under  the  sense  of  con- 
tinued wrath.  The  centre  of  the  singer'9  feeling  no  longer  lies  in 
the  recollection  of  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem,  but  in  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  a  divine  indignation  which  seems  to  lay  a  measureless 
interval  between  the-  present  afflicted  state  of  Israel  and  those  happy 
days  of  old  which  are  so  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  poet  in  the 
first  four  chapters.  The  details  too  are  drawn  less  from  one  crown- 
ing misfortune  than  from  a  continued  state  of  bondage  to  the 
servants  of  the  foreign  tyrant  (ver.  8),  and  a  continued  series  of 
insults  and  miseries.  And  with  this  goes  a  change  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  sin  :  "  Our  fathers  have  sinned,  and  are  not ;  and  we  have 
borne  their  iniquities"  (ver.  7  ;  compare  Zech.  i.  2-6,  and  similar 
complaints  in  very  late  psalms).  These  differences,  combined  with 
the  absence  of  the  acrostic  form,  suggest  that  the  chapter  may  be  a 
later  addition.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  in  ver.  6  the  community 
which  joins  in  the  prayer  has  humiliating  relations  to  Assyria 
(Syria  ?)  on  the  one  hand  and  to  Egypt  on  the  other,  which  seems 
to  imply  that  it  dwells  in  Palestine, — a  situation  to  which  the  com- 
plaint that  strangers  possess  its  land  and  houses,  that  the  weak 
remnant  of  Israel  is  in  constant  danger  from  Bedouin  incursions 
(ver.  9),  and  the  picture  of  the  foxes  that  walk  among  the  ruins  of 
Zion,  may  also  point.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  book  has  five 
parts,  like  the  Psalterand  the  Pentateuch,  makes  it  very  conceivable 
that  it  received  its  present  form  after  the  Pentateuch  was  complete, 
that  is,  after  the  time  of  Ezra.  The  linguistic  arguments  for  the 
unity  of  the  book  (most  fully  stated  by  Nagelsbach,  p.  xvi.)  seem  to 
break  down  as  regards  chap.  v. 

According  to  a  tradition  which  passed  unquestioned 
among  Jews  and  Christians  till  recent  times,  the  author  of 
the  whole  book  is  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  To  estimate  the 
valne  of  this  tradition,  we  must  trace  it  back  as  far  as 
possible.  A  note  prefixed  to  the  Septuagint  translation 
says  that,  "  after  Israel  was  taken  captive  and  Jerusalem 
laid  waste,  Jeremiah  sat  down  and  wept,  and  sang  this 
elegy  over  Jerusalem."  This  note  may  very  possibly  have 
stood  in  the  Hebrew  copy  of  the  translator,  but  it  certainly 
cannot  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  original  text,  and  it  does 
not  bring  the  tradition  within  three  hundred  years  of  the 
age  of  Jeremiah.  Another  argument  bearing  or.  the 
authority  of  the  tradition  has  regard  to  the  original  place 
of  the  book  in  the  Old  Testament  canon.  In  Hebrew 
Bibles  the  Lamentations  stand  among  the  Hagiogrdt,ha 
forming  one  of  the  five  Megilloth  or  small  books  written 
on  separate  rolls  for  liturgical  use  on  separate  occasions. 
In  the  common  order  of  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  the  book 
stands  third  among  the  Megilloth.  because  in  the  order  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year  the  solemnity  of  the  9th  of  Ab  was 
the  third  annual  occasion  at  which  a  Megillah  was  used 
(see  Canticles,  vol.  v.'  p.  32).  In  the  Septuagint  and 
Syriac,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lamentations  are  attached 
to  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  Baruch  intervening  in  the  former 
version  ;  and  it  has  been  often  supposed  that  this  was  the 
older  arrangement,— -that  is,  that  ever,  in  Hebrew  copies  the 
book  originally  formed  an  appendix  to  Jeremiah,  and  was 
afterwards  separated  for  liturgical  reasons.  The  argument 
for  this  view  turns  on  the  fact  that  side  by  side  with  the 
Talmudic  enumeration  of  twenty-four  Old  Testament  books, 
agreeably  to  the  present  Hebrew  arrangement,  there  was 
another  enumeration  which  gave  twenty-two  books,  taking 
Ruth  with  Judges  and  Lamentations  with  Jeremiah 
(Jerome,   Prol.   Gal.).     This  seems  to  be  the  reckoning 
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adopted  by  Josephus,  but  the  evidence  that  it  had  an 
established  place  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  at  or  even 
after  his  time  is  scanty  and  precarious.1  At  any  rate  the 
artificial  scheme  which  accommodates  the  number  of  sacred 
books  to  the  number  of  the  twenty-two  Hebrew  letters  is 
one  that  can  hardly  be  original.  It  first  appears  about  the 
time  of  the  labours  of  the  rabbins  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Jewish  state  to  give  final  form  to  the  canon. 

Here  then  there  is  nothing  to  carry  us  beyond  the- 
evidence  of  the  Sepcuagint,  and  Noldeke  has  pointed  out 
that  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Septuagint 
translation  of  Lamentations  is  not  by  the  same  hand  with 
that  of  Jeremiah,  which  goes  to  prove  that  even  in  the 
Greek  the  two  books  (which  are  in  fact  separated  by  the 
Apocryphal  Biruch)  were  not  originally  one.  Certainly 
the  book  of  Lamentations  has  not  shared  the  very  peculiar 
history  of  the  text  of  Jeremiah,  the  Greek  of  the  former 
agreeing  with  the  Hebrew  so  closely  as  to  make  it  probable 
that  the  text  was  early  established  by  frequent  liturgical 
use,  while  the  prophecies  underwent  many  variations  in 
transmission.  There  is,  however,  one  piece  of  evidence  in 
the  Hebrew  canon  itself  which  ancient  writers  accepted  as 
connecting  the  name  of  Jeremiah  with  our  book.  In  2 
Chron.  xxxv.  25  we  read  that  Jeremiah  pronounced  a  dirge 
over  Josiah,  and  that  the  death  of  Josiah  was  still  referred 
to  according  to  stated  usage  in  the  dirges  used  by  singing 
men  and  women  in  the  author's  day,  and  collected  in  a 
volume  of  rilVp — the  ordinary  Jewish  name  of  our  book. 
Josephus  says  that  the  dirge  of  Jeremiah  on  this  occasion 
was  extant  in  his  days  (Ant.,  x.  5,1),  and  no  doubt  means 
by  this  the  canonical  Lamentations.  Jerome  on  Zech.  xii. 
11  understands  the  passage  iu  Chronicles  in  the  same  sense  ; 
but  modern  writers  have  generally  assumed  that,  as  our 
book  was  certainly  written  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the 
dirges  alluded  to  in  Chronicles  must  be  a  separate  collection. 
This,  however,  is  far  from  clear.  The  niJ'p  of  the  Chronicler 
had,  according  to  his  statement,  acquired  a  fixed  and 
statutory  place  in  Israel,  and  were  connected  with  the 
name  of  a  prophet.  In  other  words,  they  were  canonical 
as  far  as  any  book  outside  the  Pentateuch  could  be  so  called 
at  that  age.  Moreover,  the  allusion  to  the  king,  the 
anointed  of  Jehovah,  in  Lam.  iv.  20,  though  it  really 
applies  to  Zedekiah,  speaks  of  him  with  a  warm  sympathy 
which  later  ages  would  not  feel  for  any  king  later  than 
Josiah.  The  Chronicler  in  particular  recognizes  only 
thoroughly  good  kings  (of  whom  Josiah  was  the  last),  and 
kings  altogether  bad,  for  whom  he  had  nothing  but  con- 
demnation, and  with  whom  he  certainly  could  not  imagine 
a  prophet  to  sympathize.2  It  thus  seems  highly  probable 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Chronicles,  that  is,  about  the  close 
of  the  Persian  period,  the  book  of  Lamentations  had  a 
recognized  liturgical  use  in  the  hands  of  a  guild  of  singers, 
and  was  already  connected  with  the  name  of  Jeremiah, 
though  the  passage  in  Chronicles  does  not  make  it  apparent 
that  the  whole  official  collection  of  dirges  was  ascribed  to 
him.  But  even  this  testimony  is  some  two  centuries  and  a 
half  later  than  the  events  which  the  book  of  Lamentations 
bewails,  and  is  connected  with  an  undoubted  error,  though 
a  natural  one,  as  to  the  reference  of  the  book.  We  cannot 
therefore  feel  sure  that  the  tradition  current  in  the  guild 
of  singers  was  authentic  and  continuous ;  the  general 
subject  of  the  Lamentations,  and  particularly  the  obvious 
applicability  to  the  personal  circumstances  of  Jeremiah  of 

1  Tho  supposed  testimony  of  Origen  (Eut).,Jf.  E. ,  vi.  25)  breaks 
down,  for  if  it  applied  to  the  Hebrew  Biblo  it  would  also  prove,  what 
We  know  to  be  false,  that  the  epistle  of  Jeremiah  stood  in  the  Hebrew, 
canon.  Origen,  Jerome,  and  other  Christian  writers  were  probably 
influenced  by  the  statement  of  Josephus.  The  testimony  of  the  Book 
of  Jubilees,  as  cited  by  Syncellus  and  Cedren'us,  is  very  doubtful 
(Ronsch,  B.  der  Jvt>.,  p.  527  tq.\ 

\  Sec  Noldeke.  A  Tliclit  Literatur,  p.  141 


such  passages  as  iii.  14,  55  (comp.  Jer.  xx.  7;  xxxiiii.)r 
made  it  natural  or  even  inevitable  to  think  of  him  as 
■*uthor,  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  connect  Jhe  book,  as 
the  later  Jews  sought  to  connect  all  books  with  some 
known  name.  Nor  can  we  lay  special  weight  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  tradition  by  an  author  who  transfers 
post-exile  Psalms  to  the  Davidic  age  (1  Chron.  xvi.  7  sq.). 
When  we  proceed  to  test  the  internal  probability  of  the 
tradition  we  find  it  to  be  surrounded  by  grave  difficulties. 
The  language,  as  Ewald  observes,  and  Nagelsbach  (p.  xi. 
sq.)  has  shown  with  great  completeness,  is  very  remote 
from  that  of  Jeremiah,  and  even  if  we  separate  out  chap, 
v.,  in  which  the  features  already  pointed  out  make  it 
peculiarly  difficult  to  think  of  him  as  author,  the  standpoint 
of  the  book  corresponds  very  imperfectly  with  that  of  the 
prophet.  Jeremiah,  through  all  his  life,  was  a  man 
standing  by  himself,  isolated  from  his  people.  At  the 
taking  of  the  city  the  Chaldseans  themselves  acknowledged 
this  and  treated  him  with  favour.  He  was  carried  into 
Egypt  against  his  will,  still  counselling  patient  submission 
to  the  foreign  rule,  and  there  he  continued  in  opposition 
to  the  mass  of  the  fugitives  as  decidedly  as  before.  The 
Lamentations,  on  the  contrary,  show  us  a  poet  in  sympathy 
with  the  old  life  of  the  nation,  whose  attitude  to  the  temple 
services,  and  especially  to  the  king,  is  far  more  popular 
than  Jeremiah's.  Nor  could  Jeremiah  speak  of  the 
calamity  as  involving  the  cessation  of  revelation  and  the 
silence  of  prophecy  (ii.  9) ;  for  the  Divine  word  in  his 
breast  was  as  clear  and  strong  after  the  catastrophe  as 
before  it.  The  judgment,  terrible  as  it  was,  had  far  less 
painful  significance  to  Jeremiah  than  to  the  nation  at  large 
(Jer.  xxiv.  1  sq.,  xlii.  9  sq.).  To  this  it  may  be  objected  that 
in  chap,  iii.,  where  the  singer's  complaint  takes  a  more 
personal  turn,  Jeremiah  himself  is  pictured  in  his  isolation 
from  Israel  at  large.  A  closer  examination  shows,  however, 
that  this  interpretation  turns  on  a  single  word  in  iii.  14. 
The  addition  of  a  final  D,  not  always  written  in  old  times, 
changes  "  all  my  people  "  into  "  all  peoples,"  restores  the 
harmony  between  iii  14  and  verses  61-63,  and  makes  the 
singer  of  chap,  iii.,  as  the  general  argument  of  the  chapter 
requires,  a  representative  of  Israel  among  the  heathen,  not 
an  isolated  figure  among. unsympathetic  countrymen. 

Thus  viewed,  the  Lamentations  are  the  earliest  evidence 
of  the  great  national  repentance  wrought  by  the  fall  of  the 
Jewish  state.  We  have  here  for  the  first  time  a  genuine 
expression  of  popular  feeling  fully  penetrated  by  those 
convictions  of  Israel's  sin  and  Jehovah's  righteousness 
which  the  people  of  Judah  had  long  resisted,  mocking  and 
persecuting  the  divine  messengers  who  had  sought  to  force 
them  on  the  conscience  of  their  countrymen.  This  cry  of 
deepest  anguish  from  the  depths  of  a  nation's  despair, 
chastened  by  a  sense  of  sin,  and  rising  at  length  into  an 
attitude  of  sublime  faith  in  the  confident  appeal  to  the 
righteousness  and-  love  of  Jehovah,  contains  the  germ  of 
the  new  life  of  the  Israel  of  the  restoration,  and  may  be 
taken  as  the  starting  point  of  a  fresh  epoch  in  the  Old 
Testament  development.  It  is  not  probable  that  these 
new  thoughts  and  new  hopes  found  so  clear  and  perfect 
literary  expression  in  the  very  first  days  of  the  exile. 
Several  passages,  especially  ii.  14  compared  with  Ezek. 
xiii.  (?S9)  NW),  appear  to  indicate  acquaintance  with  the 
book  of  Ezekiel,  which  is,  as  Nagelsbach  points  out, 
another  argument  against  authorship  by  Jeremiah,  and 
combines  with  the  expression  in  ii.  9  to  point  to  the  time 
when  the  study  of  the  written  word,  so  characteristic  of 
the  age  of  the  exile,  had  begun  to  supply  the  lack  of  con- 
tinuous oral  rovelation.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  a 
more  exact  determination  of  the  place  and  time  of  writing. 
Ewald  argues  for  an  origin  among  the  fugitives  in  Egypt ; 
but  the  passages  to  which  he  appeals  (i.  3  ;   iv.  18  sq  :  v 
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4  sq.)  do  not  bear  out  this  conclusion,  and  our  scanty 
historical  knowledge  of  the  period  points  to  the  eastern 
captivity  as  the  more  probable  seat  of  the  spiritual  move- 
ment to  which  the  book  belongs. 

Literature— The  older  liteiature  is  fully  given  by  Nhgelsbach, 
p.  xvii.  Auiong  lecent  commentaries  may  be  noticed  those  of 
Kalkar  (in  Latin),  1836  :  Ewald  in  his  Dichter,  vol.  i.  ]>t.  ii.  (2d  id., 
1866);  Thcnius  in  Kurzgcf.  Handb.,  1S55,  who  ascribes  chaps,  ii. 
and  iv.  to  Jeremiah  (couip.  Budde  in  Z.f.  ATliche  Wist.,  1SS2, 
n  45)  ;  Vaihinger,  1S57 ;  Neumann,  1858 ;  Engelliardt,  1867  ; 
i  English  translation,  1871);  Keil,  1872  (English 
translation,  1S74)  ;  Payne  Smith  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary  ;  and 
Keuss,  LnBibl  fyrique,  1878.  (W.  R.  S.) 

LAMETTRIE,  Julie.v  Offkav  de  (1709-1751),  one  of 
the  creators  of  the  French  illumination,  and  the  earliest 
exponent  of  that  system  of  materialism  which  was  after- 
winds  elaborated  by  Holbach  aud  Cabanis,  was  born  at  St 
Malo  on  December  25,  1709.  After  for  some  years  study- 
ing theology  in  the  Jansenist  schools  with  the  intention  of 
entering  the  church,  he  suddenly  changed  his  career  and 
threw  himself  with  characteristic  energy  into  the  profession 
of  medicine.  In  1733  he  went  to  Leyden  to  study  under 
Boerhaave,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  in  1742 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
surgeon  to  the  guards.  During  an  attack  of  fever  he  made 
some  observations  on  himself  with  reference  to  the  action 
of  quickened  circulation  upon  thought,  which  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  psychical  phenomena  were  to  be  ac- 
counted for  as  the  effects  of  organic  changes  in  the  brain 
and  nervous  system.  This  conclusion  he  worked  out  in 
his,  earliest  philosophical  work,  the  Histoire  Naturette  de 
I'Ame,  which  appeared  about  1745.  So  great  was  the 
outcry  caused  by  its  publication  that  Lamettrie  was  forced 
to  betake  himself  to  Leyden,  where  he  developed  his 
doctrines  still  more  boldly  and  completely,  and  with  great 
originality,  in  his  books  Homme  Machine  and  Homme 
Pl'iti'e,  treatises  based  upon  principles  of  the  most  con- 
sistently materialistic  character.  The  ethics  of  these 
principles  were  worked  out  in  the  subsequent  volumes, 
Discours  sur  le  Bonheur,  La  Volupte,  and  L'Art  de  Jonii;  in 
which  the  end  of  life  is  found  in  the  pleasures  of  the  senses, 
and  virtue  is  reduced  to  self-love.  .  So  strong  was  the  feel- 
ing against  Lamettrie  that  in  1748  he  was  compelled  to 
quit  Holland  for  Berlin,  where  Frederick  the  Great  not 
only  allowed  him  to  practise  as  a  physician,  but  appointed 
him  court  reader.  He  died  in  1751,  when  his  position  as 
a  philosopher  was  publicly  recognized  in  an  address  written 
by  the  king  himself,  and  read  before  the  Berlin  Academy. 
His  collected  (Euvres  Philosophiques  appeared  after  his 
death  in  several  editions,  published  in  London,  Berlin,  and 
Amsterdam  respectively.  The  best  account  of  his  system 
is  that  given  in  A.  Lange's  Geschichle  des  Materialismus. 

LAMIA  wa3  a  female  demon,  whose  name  was  used  by 
Greek  mothers  to  frighten  their  children ;  from  the  Greek 
she  passed  into  Roman  demonology.  She  was  also  known 
as  a1  sort  of  fiend,  the  prototype  of  the  modern  vampire, 
who  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman  enticed  young  men 
to  her  embraces,  in  order  that  she  might  feed  on  their  life 
and  heart's  blood.  In  this  form  the  tale  has  been  used  by 
Goethe  as  the  subject  of  one  of  his  most  powerful  poems, 
Die  Brant  von  Corinlh.  The  name  Lamia  is  clearly  the 
feminine  form  of  Lamus,  king  of  the  L/Estrygones  (q.v.). 
Both  are  called  in  some  forms  of  the  legends  children  of 
Poseidon  ;  and  the  analogy  of  other  myths  makes  it  probable 
that  they  are  ultimately  a  pair  of  deities,  male  and  female. 
At  some  early  period,  or  in  some  districts,  Lamus  and 
Lamia  were  worshipped  as  gods ;  but  the  names  did  not 
attain  general  currency.  Their  worship  disappeared,  and 
they  preserved  an  existence  only  in  legend.  They  have 
gained  a  woree  character  than  any  other  of  the  old  divine 
forms  which  persist  in  Greek  legend ;  but  their  history  is 


remarkably  like  that  of  the  malignant  class  of  demons  in 
Germanic  and  Celtic  folklore.  Both  names  occur  in  the 
geographical  nomenclature  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  and 
this  makes  it  probable  that  the  deities  belong  to  that  religion 
which  spread  from  Asia  Minor  over  Thrace  into  Greece. 

LAMMERGEYER  (i.e.,  Lamb-Vulture),  or  Bearded 
Vulture,  the  Falco  barbutiis  of  Linnaeus  and  the  Gypaetus 
barbatus  of  modern  ornithologists,  one  of  the  grandest 
birds-of-prey  of  the  Pahearctic  Region — inhabiting  lofty 
mountain  chains  from  Portugal  to  the  borders  of  China, 
though  within  historic  times,  if  not  within  living  memory, 
it  has  been  exterminated  in  several  of  its  aucient  haunt-. 
Its  northern  range  in  Europe  does  not  seem  to  have 
extended  further  than  the  southern  frontier  of  Bavaria,  or 
the  neighbourhood  of  Salzburg;1  but  in  Asia  it  formerly 
reached  a  higher  latitude,  having  been  found  even  so  lately 
as  1830  in  Dauuria  (see  Birds,  vol  iii.  p.  736,  note  3), 
where  according  to  Herr  Radde  (Beitr.  Kenntn.  J, 
Reichs,  xxiii.  p.  467)  it  has  now  left  but  its  name.  It  is 
not  uncommon  on  many  parts  of  the  Himalayas,  where  it 
breeds,  and  on  the  mountains  of  Kumaon  and  the  Punjab, 
and  is  the  "  Golden  Eagle  "  of  most  Anglo-Indians.  Re- 
turning westward,  it  is  found  also  in  Persia,  Palestine, 
Crete  and  Greece,  the  Italian  Alps,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Mauritania. 

In  some  external  characters  the  Lammergeyer  is 
obviously  intermediate  between  the  Families  Vullurulse 
and  Falconiiee,  and  the  opinion  of  systematists  has  from 
time  to  time  varied  as  to  its  proper  position ;  but  as  this 
ought  to  depend  on  the  decision  of  anatomists,  who  have 
not  yet  delivered  their  verdict,  it  must  be  still  left  in  doubt  j 
and  there  would  be  little  advantage  in  recounting  how  one 
author  has  referred  it  to  the  former  group  and  another  to 
the  latter,  since  nobody  seems  to  have  applied  the  only  sure 
test — that  afforded  by  characters  which  are  not  superficial.2 
It  will  suffice  to  say  that  most  writers  have  deemed  its 
Vulturine  affinity  the  strongest  (relying  apparently  on  the 
form  of  the  beak,  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  either 
Aquiline  or  Falconine),  in  spite  of  its  well-feathered  head 
and  tarsi.  The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  from  43  to  46 
inches,  of  which,  however,  about  20  are  due  to  the  long 
cuneiform  tail,  while  the  pointed  wings  measure  more  than 
30  inches  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip.  The  coloration 
of  the  plumage  is  very  peculiar:  the  top  of  the  head  is 
white,  bounded  by  black,  which,  beginning  in  stiff  bristly 
feathers  turned  forwards  over  the  base  of  the  beak,  proceeds 
on  either  side  of  the  face  in  a  well-defined  band  to  the  eye, 
where  it  bifurcates  into  two  narrow  stripes,  of  which  the 
upper  one  passes  above  and  beyond  that  feature  till  just  in 
front  of  the  scalp  it  suddenly  turns  upwards  across  the 
head  and  meets  the  corresponding  stripe  from  the  opposite 
side,  enclosing  the  white  forehead  already  mentioned, 
while  the  lower  stripe  extends  beneath  the  eye  about  as  far 
backwards  and  then  suddenly  stops.  A  tuft  of  black, 
bristly  feathers  projects  beardlike  from  the  base  of  the 
mandible,  and  gives  the  bird  one  of  its  commonest  epithets 
in  many  languages,  as  well  as  an  appearance  almost  unique 
among  the  whole  Class  Aves.  The  rest  of  the  head,  the 
neck,  throat,  and  lower  parts  generally  are  clothed  with 
lanceolate  feathers  of  a  pale  tawny  colour — sometimes  so 
pale  as  to  be  nearly  white  beneath ; 3  while  the  scapulars, 


1  Dr  Girtanner  has  a  valuable  paper  on  this  bird  in  Switzerland 
(Vcrhandl.  St.-Qall.  naturw.  Gadlschaft,  18G9-70,  pp.  147-244). 

8  Professor  Huxley's  labours  have  unfortunately  not  been  directed  to 

this  particular  point,  and  therefore  throw  little  or  no  light  on  it.     He 

puts  the  Vulturidse  and  Falconidse  together  under  the  name  of  Gyp- 

ery  properly  separating  from  them  the  American  Vultures  as 

Cathartidm. 

3  Heir  Meves  (Ofvers.  Vet.  Akad.  Forhandlinaar,  I860,  \>.  487) 
asserts  that  in  some  cases,  as  proved  by  chemical  tests,  the  red  colour- 
ing is  due  to  a  superficial  deposit  of  oxide  of  iron  on-  the  feathers,  and 
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back,  and  wing-coverts  generally,  ere  of  a  glossy  greyish- 
black,  most  of  the  feathers  having  a  white  shaft  and  a 
rnsdian  tawny  line.  The  quill-feathers,  both  of  the  wings 
and  tail,  are  of  a  dark  blackish-grey.  The  irides  are  of 
a  light  orange,  and  the  sclerotic  tunics, — equivalent  to 
the  "  white  of  the  eye  "  in  most  animals, — which  in  few 
birds  are  visible,  are  in  this  very  conspicuous  and  of  a  deep 
crimson,  giving  it  an  air  of  great  ferocity.  In  the  young 
of  the  year  the  whole  head,  neck,  and  throat  are  cluthed  in 
dull  black,  and  most  of  the  feathers  of  the  mantle  and 
wing-coverts  are  broadly  tipped  and  mesially  streaked  with 
tawny  or  lightish  grey. 

The  L'ammergeyer  breeds  early  in  the  year.  The  nest 
is  of  large  size,  builtof  sticks,  lined  with  soft  material,  and 
placed  on  a  ledge  of  rock — a  spot  being  chosen,  and  often 
occupied  for  many  years,  which  is  nearly  always  difficult 
of  access,  and  not  un  frequently  quite  inaccessible,  to  man, 
from  the  precipitous  or  overhanging  configuration  of  the 
cliffs.  Here  in  the  month  of  February  a  single  egg  is 
usually  laid.  This  is  more  than  3  inches  in  length  by 
nearly  2i  in  breadth,  of  a  pale  but  lively  brownish-orange. 
The  young  when  in  the  nest  are  clad  in  down  of  a  dirty 
white,  varied  with  grey  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  with 
ochraceous  in  the  iliac  region.  How  long  the  eggs  take  in 
hatching,  or  how  long  the  young  remain  nestlings,  seems 
to  be  unknown.  Equally  unknown  is  the  length  of  time 
that  elapses  before  the  latter  assume  the  adult  plumage, 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  period  must  at  least  exceed  a 
twelvemonth. 

There  is  much  discrepancy  as  to  the  ordinary  food  of  the 
Lammergeyer,  some  observers  maintaining  that  it  lives 
almost  entirely  on  carrion,  offal,  and  the  most  disgusting 
garbage  ;  but  there  is  no  question  of  its  frequently  taking 
living  prey,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  bird, 
like  so  many  others,  is  not  everywhere  uniform  in  its 
habits.  Its  very  name  shews  it  to  be  the  reputed  enemy 
of  shepherds,  and  it  is  in  some,  measure  owing  to  their 
hostility  that  it  has  been  exterminated  in  so  many  parts 
of  its  European  range.  The  usual  mode  of  proceeding  is 
said  to  be  by  suddenly  rushing  at  the  animal,  especially  if 
it  be  young,  when  in  a  Bomewhat  dangerous  position,  so 
ftartling  it  a3  to  make  it  lose  its  foothold  and  fall  down 
the  preoipice.1  But  the  Lammergeyer  has  also  a  great 
partiality  for  bones,  which  when  small  enough  it  swallows 
and  slov/ly  digests.  When  they  are  too  large,  it  is  said  to 
soar  with  them  to  a  great  height  and  drop  them  on  a  rock 
or  stone  that  they  may  be  broken  into  pieces  of  convenient 
tize.  Hence  its  name  Ossifrage,2  by  which  the  Hebrew 
Feres  is  rightly  translated  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Eible  (Lev.  xi.  13;  Deut.  xiv.  12) — a  word  corrupted  into 
Ospeey  (q.v.),  and  applied  to  a  bird  which  has  no  habit  of 
the  kind. 

The  Lammergeyer  of  north-eastern  and  south  Africa  is 
deemed  by  systematists  to  be  specifically  distinct,  and  is 
known  as  Gypaetus  meridionals  or  G.  nudipes.  In  habits 
it  seems  closely  to  resemble  the  northern  bird,  .from  which 


that  the  colouring-matter  on  the  eggs  (to  he  presently  described)  also 
arises  from  the  same  cause.  This  opinion  has,  however,  been  denied 
07  several  other  naturaliatB,  though  none  of  them  seem  to  have  tried 
th»  experiment  ;  while  Mr  Hume,  who  has  (Scrap  Book,  p.  46),  con- 
firms Het  Maves's  statement.  In  confinement,  moreover,  the  bird 
has  been  observed  always  to  !o3e  or  not  to  acquire  its  tawny  tint. 

1  Stories  are  told  of  its  attacking  human  boings  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  the  present  writer  is  not  disinclined  to  believe  that  some 
of  3uch  stories  may  bo  true,  though  he  is  unable  to  refer  to  any  that 
rest  on  testimony  sufficient  t«  dispel  all  doubt. 

a  Among  other  crimes  attributed  to  the  species  is  that,  according 
to  Pliny  (liisi.  Nat,  x.  cap.  3),  of  having  caused  the  death  of  the 
}X>et  jEschylus,  by  dropping  a  tortoise  on  his  bald  head  !  In  the  Atlas 
ransre  tho  food  of  this  bird  is  said  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  Testmio 
•  laaritanita,  which  "it  carries  to  6ome  height  in  the  air,  and  lets 
r-.il  on  a  stone  to  break  tho  shell"  {Ibit,  1869,  p.  177).  It  was  the 
«jik-.7  and  <£*iri  of  Greek  da&'iccl  v 


it  differs  in  little  more  than  wanting  the  black  stripe  below 
the  eye  and  having  the  lower  part  of  the  tarsus  bare  of 
feathers.  It  is  the  "  Golden  Eagle  "  of  Bruce's  Travels,  and 
has  been  beautifully  figured  by  Mr  Wolf  in  Dr  Euppell's 
Syst.  Uebers.  der  Ybgel  Nord-Ost-Afrika's  (Taf.  1).  (a.  N.) 
LAMONT,  Johannvon  (1805-1879),  was  born  at 
Bfaemar,  Aberdeenshire,  on  December  13,  1805.  He  was 
sent  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  be  educated  at  the  Scottish 
monastery  in  Ratisbon,  and  apparently  never  afterwards 
returned  to  his  native  country, — so  that  he  became  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  German.  After  passing  through 
the  gymnasium  and  lyceum,  he  devoted  himself  to  theology ; 
but  his  strong  bent  for  scientilc  studies  was  recognized  by 
the  head  of  the  monastery,  P.  Deasson,  and  on  his  recom- 
mendation he  was  admitted  to  the  then  new  observatory 
of  Bogenhausen  (near  Munich),  where  he  worked  under 
Soldener,  latterly  as  his  assistant.  After  the  death  of  his 
chief  in  1835  he  was,  on  Schumacher's  recommendation, 
(Steinheil,  supported  by  Bessel,  also  competing  for  the 
office),  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  conservator  of  the 
observatory.  In  1852  he  became  professor  of  astronomy  at 
the  university  of  Munich.  He  held  both  these  posts  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  6  th  August  1879. 
Though  by  no  means  a  man  of  commanding  genius,  Lamont 
occupied  a  very  important  place  among  the  scientific  men 
of  his  day.  As  evidence  of  the  universal  respect  in  which 
he  was  held,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Academies  of  Brussels,  Upsala,  and  Prague,  of  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  Gnmbridge  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  and  of  many  other  learned  corporations.  His 
work  bore  for  the  most  part  on  astronomy  and  magnetism. 
Among  his  contributions  to  the  former  may  be  noted  his 
great  star  catalogue,  and  his  determination  of  the  mass  of 
Uranus  from  observations  of  its  satellites  (Mem.  Astron. 
Soc.,  1838).  His  Handbuch  des  Erdmagnetismus  (Berlin, 
1849)  is  a  standard  work  on  the  subject. 

For  fuller  details  concerning  his-  published  work  the  specialist 
may  be  referred  to  Poggendorffs  Biographisch-Literarischcs  Hand' 
wbrterbuch,  or  to  the  Royal  Society's  Catalogue  ofScicnlifx  Memoirs. 

LA  MOTTE  FOUQUE.     See  ForjQtnL 

LAMP.  Technically  a  lamp  is  an  apparatus  in  which 
to  burn  fluid  combustible  substances.  Lamps  are  mostly 
intended  for  yielding  light;  but  there  are  also  special 
forms  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  afford  highly  concentrated 
heat  in  a  convenient  and  portable  form.  The  substances 
used  in  lamps  for  lighting  are  of  two  classes — (1)  fixed  oils, 
and  (2)  fluid  hydrocarbons  obtained  from  the  distillation 
of  bituminous  shales,  &c.  (paraffin  oil),  petroleum,  and 
essential  oils.  The  latter  class  may  be  distinguished  as 
mineral  oils.  Till  very  recently  fixed  oils  were  almost 
exclusively  used  for  lamps ;  but  since  the  introduction  of 
the  cheaper  and  more  convenient  mineral  oils,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  century,  the  use  of  fixed  oils  has  steadily 
decreased  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

There  is  scarcely  any  fixed  or  fatty  oil  which  has  not 
been  used,  more  or  less,  for  burning.  Many  oils  are  so 
used  in  the  districts  which  produce  them,  although  they 
hardly  enter  into  ordinary  commerce  under  the  name  of 
burning  oils.  The  so  called  fish  oils  (sperm,  whale,  and 
seal)  were,  in  recent  times,  principal  burning  oils,  and  to 
a  limited  extent  are  still  so  employed.  Of  the  vegetable 
oils  of  commerce,  colza  oil  is  the  most  extensively  used  as 
an  illuininant,  and  after  it  come  other  rape  oils,  poppy  oil, 
the  lower  qualities  of  olive  oil,  sesamum  or  giugelly  oil, 
candle-nut  oil,  and  ground-nut  oil,  all  of  which,  however, 
are  local  or  restricted  in  consumption.  The  suitability  of 
fixed  oils  for  burning  purposes  depends  on  their  purity  or 
freedom  from  foreign  matters,  an<j  on  their  limpidity,  or; 
what  is  in  effect  the  same  thing,  the  temperature  at  which 
they  solidify.     Thus  cocoa-nut  i'ut  is  consumed  iu  ordinary 
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lamps  in  tropical  regions,  altnough  in  temperate  latitudes 
it  is  a  permanent  BoliA  In  the  combustion  of  a  fixed  oil 
in  lamps,  the  oil  undergoes  destructive  distillation,  and 
at  the  burning  point  is  resolved  into  a  gaseous  mixture. 
The  comparative  viscosity  of  all  fixed  oils  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  adopt  some  device  supplementary  to  the  capillar; 
action  of  the  wick  for  maintaining  at  the  level  of  the 
burner  a  supply  of  oil  sufficient  to  support  uniform  com- 
bustion. A«ain,  the  lubricant  properties  of  fixed  oils 
make  it  practicable  to  adopt  various  mechanical  devices  to 
regul  ite  the  supply  of  fuel  to  the  burner,  and  otherwise 
control  illumination. 

The  mineral  oils,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  as  sold, 
mixtures  of  various  volatile  hydrocarbons  which  give  off 
inflammable  vapours  at  comparatively  low  temperatures, 
and  in  consumption  in  lamps  they  come  to  the  burning 
point  in  the  condition  of  vapour.  With  highly  volatile 
oils,  and  the  use  of  imperfectly  fitted  lamps,  though  not 
with  proper  oil  and  fittings,  there  is  some  danger  of  explo- 
sion ;  there  is  also  a  risk  that  with  imperfect  combustion 
deleterious,  gases  may  be  diffused  through  an  apartment. 
Mineral  oils  possess  such  a  high  degree  of  limpidity  that 
the  suctiou  of  the  wick  alone  is  generally  sufficient  to  bring 
the  necessary  supply  of  fuel  to  the  burner. 

The  qualities  of  a  lamp  are  judged  of  by  the  brilliance, 
steadiness,  and  uniformity  of  light  it  yields  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  oil  it  consumes ;  by  the  convenient 
position  of  the  light  in  relation  to  the  equal  illumination 
of  the  space  it  has  to  light ;  by  the  form,  portability,  and 
convenience  of  the  lamp  itself ;  and  by  the  simplicity  and 
economy  of  its  construction,  regard  being  had  to  efficiency. 
The  chief  points  to  consider  in  connexion  with  the  structure 
of  lamps  are  (1)  the  means  of  supplying  oil  to  the  burner 
and  of  regulating  that  supply,  (2)  the  form  and  arrangement 
of  the  wick  or  medium  over  which  the  flame  is  supported, 
(3)  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  currents  of  air  in  the 
lamp  which  support  combustion,  and  (4)  the  position  of 
the  oil  reservoir  in  relation  to  the  dissemination  of  the  light 
and  the  stability  of  the  lamp  itself. 

The  simple  form  which  was  used  down  to  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  and  which  as  a  "cruisie"  continued  in  com- 
mon use  in  Scotland  till  the  middle  of  this  century,  illustrates 
the  most  elementary  and  most  imperfect  arrangement  of  a 
lamp.  Here,  as  in  the  lamps  of  antiquity,  the  oil  vessel 
lies  itrfmediately  behind  the  burning  point  of  the  wick, 
with  which  the  oil  is  about  level  when  the  reservoir  is  full. 
The  wick  is  a,  round  soft  cord  or  fibrous  mass.  Such  a 
lamp  has  no  merit  but  simplicity.  The  light  is  thrown 
only  forward  and  to  the  sides,  the  back  being  entirely  in 
shadow.  The  wick,  being  a  round  solid  mass,  takes  up  oil 
equally  at  the  centre  and  circumference ;  but  to  the  outer 
edges  of  the  flame  only  is  there  any  access" of  air ;  conse- 
quently combustion  in  the  centre  is  imperfect,  resulting  in 
a  smoky  unsteady  flame,  and  a  discharge  into  the  atmosphere 
of  the  acrid  products  of  destructive  distillation.  Further, 
as  the  level  of  the  oil  sinks  in  the  reservoir,  the  wick  has 
to  feed  the  flame  from  a  greater  distance  by  mere  capillary 
force,  and,  the  supply  thus  diminishing,  the  light  decreases 
in  proportion. 

Since  the  time  when  inventors  first  began  to  better  the 
primitive  lamp,  just  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  improve- 
ments in  lamp  construction  have  been  enormous  ;  the  forms 
and  modifications  of  invention  bearing  on  lamps  have  been 
innumerable,  and  many  excellent  devices  which  did  good 
service  have  been  superseded  by  others  simpler  and  more 
efficient.  Notice  can  here  be  taken  only  of  such  inventions 
as  developed  new  principles  and  features  of  originality. 

The  first  improvement  was  in  wicks  and  burners.  In 
1783  Legcr  of  Paris  devised  a  flat  band  or  ribbon  wick 
and  burner,  which  produced  a  broad   thin  flame  with  no 


core,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  oil  supply  were  brought  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  air,  and  perfect  combustion  aud 
a  steady  flame  were  secured.  The  deficiencies  of  the  flat 
wick  flame  were  that  the  light  was  comparatively  thin  and 
impoverished,  and  that  the  parts  of  a  room  facing*  the  thin 
ends  of  the  flame  were  badly  illuminated.  To  some  extent 
these  evils  were  overcome  by  the  adoption  of  a  curved  form 
of  burner,  which  in  the  end  led  up  to  the  burner  invented 
by  Ami  Argand  of  Paris,  and  patented  in  England  in  1784. 
In  its  simplest  form  the  Argand  burner  consists  of  two 
concentric  tubes  or  cylinders,  between  which  the  tubular 
wick  is  contained.  The  inner  tube  is  open  throughout, 
and  to  it  a  current  of  air  passes  from  below,  and,  being 
carried  upwards  by  the  draught  of  the  flame,  atmospheric 
oxygen  for  combustion  is  supplied  as  well  to  the  inner 
circumfereuce  as  to  the  outer  side  of  the  flame,  whence  the 
name  "  double  current  burner  "  which  it  frequently  receives. 
An  adequate  and  controllable  flow  of  air  to  the  interior  of 
the  Argand  burner  having  been  secured,  it  remained  to 
devise  some  means  by  which  the  current  supplied  to  the 
outer  circumference  of  the  flame  could  be  strengthened  and 
regulated.  This  Argand  secured  by  means  of  a  chimney, 
which  was  made  at  first  of  sheet  iron  and  suspended  over 
the  flame ;  but  that  device  was  quickly  abandoned  in 
favour  of  a  glass  chimney  which  rested  on  a  perforated 
gallery  placed  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  burner.  Sub- 
sequent experience  suggested  the  formation  of  a  shoulder 
or  constriction  on  the  chimney  at  a  point  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  flame,  whereby  the  air  current  is  directed 
inward  against  the  external  surface  of  the  flame,  thus 
materially  improving  the  combustion.  Argand's  original 
burner  is  the  parent  form  of  innumerable  modifications  all 
more  or  less  complex  in  their  adaptations. 

A  typical  example  of  the  burner  and  chimney  is  represented  in 
fig.  1,  in  which  the  burner  is  composed  of  three  tubes,  d,  /,  g. 
The  tube  g  is  soldered  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  d,  just  above  o, 
and  tiie  interval  between  the  outer  surface  of  the  tube  ;/  and  the 
inner  surface  of  the  tube  d  is  an  annular  cylindrical  cavity  closed 
at  bottom,  containing  the  cylindrical 
cotton  wick  immersed  in  oil.     The 
wick  is  fixed  to  the  wick  tube  ki, 
which    is   capable  of   being  moved 
spirally  ;  within  the  annular  cavity 
is  also  the  tube/,  which  is  capable  of 
being  moved  round,   and  serves  to 
elevate  and  depress  the  wick.     P  is 
a  cup  that  screws  on  the  bottom  of 
the  tube  d,  and  serves  to  receive  the 
superfluous  oil  that  drops  down  from 
the  wick  along  the  inner  surface  of 
the  tube  g.     The  air  enters  through 
the  holes  o,  o,  and  passes  up  through 
the   tube    g  to  maintain  the  com- 
bustion in  the  interior  of  the  circular 
flame.     The  air  which  maintains  the 
combustipn  on  the  exterior  part  of 
the  wick  enters  through  the  ho!- 
with  which  r/i  is  perforated.     When 
the  air  in  the  chimney  is  rarefied  by 
the  heat  of  the  flame,  the  surround- 
ing heavier  air,  entering  the  lower 
part  of  the  chimney,  passes  upward 
with,  a  rapid  current,  to  restore  the 
equilibrium.     RG  is  the  cylindrical 
glass  chimney  with   a  shoulder  or 
constriction  at  R,  G.     The  oil  flows 
from  a  side  reservoir,  and  occupies 
the  cavity  between  the  tubes  g  and 
d.     The   part   hi   is  a   short    tube, 
which    receives    the   circular   wick, 
and  slides  spirally  on  the  tube  gt  by 
means    of    a   pin    working    in    the 
hollow  spiral  groove  on  the  exterior 
surface  of  g.  The  wick-tube  has  also 
a  catch,  which  works  in  a  perpendicular  slit  in  the  tube/;  and,  by 
turning  the  tube  /,  the  wick-tubc  will  be  raised  or  lowered,  for 
which  purpose  a  ring,  or  gallery,  rnt  fits  on  the  tube  rf,  and  re- 
ceives the  glass  chimney  EtG  -  is  attached  to  the  tube/. 


Fig.  1. 
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and,  bending  over,  descends  along  the  outside  of  d.  The  part  m, 
that  supports  the  glass  chimney,  is  connected  by  four  other  wires 
with  the  ring  q,  which  surrounds  the  tube  d,  and  can  be  moved 
round.  When  m  is  turned  round,  it  carries  with  it  the  ring  q, 
the  wire  S,  and  the  tube/,  and  thereby  produces  elevatiou  or  de- 
pression of  the  wick. 

A  device  in  the  form  of  a  small  metallic  disk  or  button,  known  as 
the  Liverpool  button  from  having  been  first  adopted  in  the  so-called 
Liverpool  lamp,  effects  for  the  current  of  air  passing  up  the  interior 
of  the  Argand  burner  the  same  object  as  the  constriction  of  the 
chimney  RG  secures  in  the  case  of  the  external  tube.  The  button 
fixed  on  the  end  of  a  wire  is  placed  right  above  the  burner  tube  g, 
and  throws  out  equally  all  round  against  the  flame  the  current  of 
air  which  passes  up  through  g.  The  result  of  these  expedients, 
when  properly  applied,  is  the  production  of  an  exceedingly  solid 
brilliant  white  light,  absolutely  smokeless,  this  showing  that  the 
combustion  of  the  oil  is  perfectly  accomplished. 

The  means  by  which  a  uniformly  regulated  supply  of  oil  is 
brought  to  the  burner  varies  of  course  with  the  position  of  the  oil 
reservoir.  In  some  lamps,  not  now  in  use,  by  ring-formed  reser- 
voirs and  other  expedients,  the  whole  of  the  oil  was  kept  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  the  level  of  the  burner.  In  what  are  termed  fountain, 
reading,  or  study  lamps,  the  principal  reservoir  is  above  the  burner 
level,  and  various  means  are  adopted  for  maintaining  a  supply  from 
them  at  the  level  of  the  burner.  But  the  most  convenient  position 
for  the  oil  reservoir  in  lamps  for  general  use  is  directly  under  the 
burner,  and  in  this  case  the  stand  of  the  lamp  itself  is  utilized  as 
the  oil  vessel.  In  the  case  of  fixed  oils  it  is  necessary  with  such 
la-ups  to-  introduce  some  appliance  for  forcing  a  supply  of  oil  to 
t'  e  burner,  and  very  many  methods  of  effecting  this  have  been  de- 
vised, most  of  which  were  ultimately  superseded  by  the  moderator 
lamp.  The  Carcel  or  pump  lamp,  invented  by  Carcel  in  1800,  is 
still  to  some  extent  used  in  Frauce,  It  consisted  of  a  double  piston 
or  pump,  forcing  the  oil  through  a  tube  to  the  burner,  worked  by 
ingenious  clockwork  arranged  to  go  a  certain  number  of  hours. 

An  example  of  a  form  of  reading  lamp  still  in  general  use  is  seen 
in  section  in  fig.  2.  The  lamp  is  mounted  on  a  standard  on 
which  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
at  will,  and  fixed  by  a  thumb 
serew.  The  oil  reservoir  is  in 
two  parts,  the  upper  ac  being 
an  inverted  flask  which  fits  into 
bb,  from  which  the  burner  is 
directly  fed  through  the  tube  d; 
h  is  an  overflow  cup  for  any  oil 
that  escapes  at  the  burner,  anil 
it  is  pierced  with  air-holes  for 
admitting  the  current  of  air  to 
the  centre  tube  of  the  Argand 
burner.  The  lamp  is  filled  with 
oil  by  withdrawing  the  flask  ac, 
tilling  it,  and  inverting  it  into 
its  place.  The  under  reservoir 
bb  fills  from  it  to  the  burner 
level  ec,  on  a  line  with  the 
mouth  of  ac.  So  soon  as  that 
level  falls  below  the  mouth  of 
ac,  a  bubble  of  air  gets  access 
to  the  upper  reservoir,  and  oil 
again  fills  up  bb  to  the  level 
cc,  and  so  on  it  goes  as  loug  as  ^I0-  2.  — Section  of  Reading  Lamp, 
combustion  continues  and  the  supply  of  oil  in  ac  endures.  The 
principle  is  susceptible  of  numerous  modifications. 

The  moderator  lamp  (fig.  3),  invented  by  M.  Franchot  about  1836, 
from  the  simplicity  and  efficiency  of  its  arrangements  rapidly  super- 
seded almost  all  other  forms  of  mechanical  lamp.  The  two  essential 
features  of  the  moderator  lamp  are  (1 )  the  strong  spiral  spring  which, 
acting  on  a  piston  within  the  cylindrical  reservoir  of  the  lamp 
serves  to  propel  the  oil  to  the  burner,  and  (2)  the  ascending  tubeC 
through  which  the  oil  passes  upwards  to  the  burner.  The  latter 
consist  of  two  sections,  the  lower  fixod  to  and  passing  through  the 
piston  A  into  the  oil  reservoir,  and  the  uppor  attached  to  the  burner. 
The  lower  or  piston  section  moves  within  the  upper,  which  forms  a 
shoath  enclosing  nearly  its  whole  length  when  the  spring  is  fully 
wound  up.  Down  the  centre  of  tho  upper  tube  passes  a  wire,  "  tho 
moderator,  G,  and  it  is  by  this  wire  that  the  supply  of  oil  to  the 
burner  is  regulated.  The  spring  exerts  its  greatest  force  on  the  oil 
in  tho  reservchr  when  it  is  fully  wound  up,  and  in  proportion  as  it 
expands  and  descends  its  power  decreases.  But  when  the  apparatus 
is  wound  up  t.„-  wire  passing  down  tho  uppor  tube  extends  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  tho  lower  and  narrower  piston  tube  ob- 
structing lo  a  certain  extent  tho  free  flow  of  tho  oil.  In  proportion 
as  tho  spring  uncoils,  the  length  of  the  irire  within  the  lower  tube 
is  decreased  ;  the  upward  flow  of  oil  is  facilitated  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  force  urging  it  upwards  is  weakened.  In  all  mechani- 
cal lamps  tho  flow  is  in  excess  of  the  consuming  capacity  of  the 
burnor.  and  in  the  moderator  the  surplus  oil,  flowing  over  the  wick 


falls  back  into  the  reservoir  above  the  piston,  whence  along  with 
new  supply  oil  it  descends  into  the  lower  side  by  means  of  leather 
valves  a,  a.      B  represents  the  rack  which,  with  the  pinion  D, 

winds  up  the  spiral  spring  

hard  against  £  when  the 
lamp  is  prepared  for  use. 
The  moderator  wire  is 
seen  separately  in  GG ; 
and  FGC  illustrates  the 
arrangement  of  thesheath- 
ing  tubes,  in  the  upper 
section  of  which  the  mo- 
derator is  fixed. 

Lamps  for  Mineral 
Oils.  —  At  an  early 
period  numerous  at- 
tempts were  made  to 
utilize  the"  highly  in- 
flammable volatile  hy- 
drocarbons and  alco- 
hols, which  from  their 
cheapness  and  abund- 
ance offered  some  hope 
of  competing  with  the 
fixed  oils  then  in  uni- 
versal use  for  illumi- 
nating purposes.  These 
la  nips  had  little  success, 
and  no  small  danger 
accompanied  their  li- 
mited use.      The  Vesta      Fio.  3. -Section  of  Moderator  Lamp. 

lamp  of  Young,  introduced  in  1834  for  burning  spirit  ot 
turpentine  under  the  name  of  camphine,  procured  a  smoke- 
less flame  by  means  of  the  Argand  burner,  constricted 
chimney,  and  Liverpool  button,  with  the  access  of  abundant 
air.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  introduction  of  paraffin 
oils  and  petroleum  that  mineral  oil  lamps  became  of  great 
importance.  Lamp  makers  had  not  to  direct  their  attention 
to  mechanical  arrangements,  for  mineral  oils  rise  abundantly 
by  capillarity  alone ;  the  problem  was  to  produce  a  suffi' 
ciently  powerful  current  of  air  to  ensure  complete  and 
smokeless  combustion  of  these  richly  carbonaceous  com- 
pounds, and,  in  view  of  the  highly  volatile  nature  of  the 
liquids  dealt  with,  to  prevent  their  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
more  particularly  to  prevent  the  heating  of  the  oil  reservoir 
which  would  generate  explosive  mixtures,  or  vapours  of 
dangerous  tension. 

Mineral  oil  lamps,  like  those  for  fixed  oils,  are  constructed 
with  both  circular  or  tubular  and  flat-wick  burners.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter  a  cone  or  brass  cap  is  placed  over  the 
burner,  having  a  slit  or  opening  a  little  longer  and  wider 
than  the  wick -holder  itself.  This  cone  serves  to  direct  the 
whole  current  of  air  which  enters  below  against  the  surface 
of  the  flame,  and  mingling  with-the  vapour  of  the  oil  pro- 
duces perfect  combustion,  with  a  white  flame  which  rises 
over  the  slit  in  the  cone.  The  cool  air  current  entering 
under  the  cone  is  also  beneficially  utilized  in  preventing 
the  undue  heating  of  tho  oil  reservoir  and  the  metallic 
wick-holder  which  passes  down  into  it. 

Those  flat  wick  lamps  are  simple  in  construction,  cheap, 
and,  so  far  as  they  go,  economical  light  producers,  but 
their  flame  is  thin,  and  it  is  not  practicable  to  compensate 
for  the  thinness  by  increased  breadth  of  wick,  because  in 
such  a  case  the  edges  of  the  light  come  so  near  the  chimney 
that  at  these  points  the  glass  becomes  rapidly  heated, 
causing  unequal  expansion  and  destruction  of  the  chimney. 
In  1865  Messrs  James  &  Joseph  Hinks  of  Birmingham 
secured  a  patent  for  improvements  in  the  burners  of 
mineral  oil  lamps,  "  whereby  two  or  more  flat  flames  or 
one  circular  or  nearly  circular  flamo  may  be  produced  by 
the  use  of  two  or  more  single  flat  wicks."  Under  thii 
patent  was  manufactured  their  well-known  duplex  lamp, 
which  has  gone  far  to  supersede  all  other  forms. 
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An  improved  form  of  their  lamp  is  shown  in  fig.  4,  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  tone  B  is  removed  to  show  the  two  parallel  flat 
wicks  A,  A,  which  have  each  a  separate  slit  or  opening  in  the  cone. 
C  is  the  coincident  winder  for  raising  or  lowering  the  wicks  in 
the  tubes,  by  which  the  wicks  can  be  moved  separately  or  simul- 
taneously as  desired.  D  is  a  lever  for  raising  the  extinguishers  E, 
whereby  not  only  is  the  light  instantly  extinguished,  but  the  wicks 
are  also  covered  and  protected  from  dirt,  while  all  evaporation  by 
the  wick-holder  is  prevented.  Messrs  Hinks  k  Son  have  further 
if,  ised  an  automatic  lighting  attachment  which  obviates  the  ne- 
cessity of  raising  the  glass  chimney  for  lighting  the  lamp. 


Flo.  4. — Duplex  Burner.  Fig.  5. — Coi.ical  Burner. 

Messrs  Hinks  claimed  in  their  1865  patent  the  use  of  "  two  or 
more  flat  flames,"  Tand  since  that  period  numerous  burners  have  been 
produced  in  foreign  countries  ill  which  more  than  two  flat  wicks  are 
used.  The  crown. burner  of  Briinner  in  Vienna  contains  no  less 
than  six  flat  wicks.  There  are  triplex  burners,  too,  in  which  the 
wicks  are  arranged  as  a  triangle  ;  a  most  valuable  lamp  of  this  con- 
struction is  the  "Hesperus  '  of  Messrs  Jones  &  Willis  of  Bir- 
mingham. Another  form,  the  triplexicon,  has  three  burners  so 
closely  placed  together  that  the  flames  coalesce  into  a  solid  flame 
about  lialf  an  inch  in  thickness.  Further,  there  are  star-shaped 
and  cruciform  burners,  and  others  of  little  practical  value. 

The  circular  or  tubular  burners  for  mineral  oils  have  been  much 
simplified  from  the  forms  necessary  in  the  case  of  colza,  &c.  A 
tubular  wick  is  no  longer  required  ;  a  simple  flat  wick  of  a  size 
that  will  allow  its  edges  exactly  to  meet  round  the  upper  edge  of  the 
burner  ring  is  used  instead.  In  the  form  shown  in  fig.  6  the  wick- 
holder  and  burner  consists  of  a  hollow  truncated  cone,  with  a 
vertical  conical  section  removed  from  its  side.  The  flat  wick  passes 
up  through  this  cone,  its  edges  meeting  and  forming  in  effect  a 
circular  wick  at  the  top,  while  the  central  current  of  air  gets  ready 
access  to  the  tube  by  the  conical  opening  formed  in  its  side,  and 
the  outer  current  passes  up  within  the  chimney  walls  as  usual.  This 
form  also  is  easily  susceptible  of  numerous  modifications.     (J.  PA. ) 

Ancient  Lamps. — Though  Athenasus  states  (xv.  700)  that 
the  lamp  (Au^i/os)  was  not  an  ancient  invention  in  Greece, 
it  had  come  into  general  use  there  for  domestic  purposes  by 
tlte  4th  century  B.C.,  and  no  doubt  had  long  before  been 
employed  for  temples  or  other  places  where  a  permanent 
light  was  required  in  room  of  the  torch  of  Homeric  times. 
Herodotus  (ii.  62)  sees  nothing  strange  in  the  "  festival  of 
lamps,"  Lychnokaie,  which  was  held  at  Sais  in  Egypt, 
except  in  the  vast  number  of  them.  Each  was  filled  with 
oil  so  as  to  burn  the  whole  night.  Agaiu  he  speaks  of 
evening  as  the  time  of  lamps  (vepl  \vx.vu>v,  vii.  215).  Still, 
the  scarcity  of 
lamps  in  a  style 
anything  like  that 
of  an  early  period, 
compared  with 
the  immense  num- 
ber of  them  from 
the     late    Greek  Fis-  6- 

and  Roman  age,  seems  to  justify  the  remark  of  Athenaeus. 
The  commonest  sort  of  domestio  lamps  were  of  terra-cotta 
and  of  the  shape  seen  in  figs.  6  and  7,  with  a  spout  or 
nozzle  (fivKrrip)  in  which  the  wick  (0puaAAi?)  burned,  a 
round  hole  on  the  top  to  pour  in  oil  by,  and  a  handle  to. 


carry  the  lamp  with.  A  lamp  with  two  or  more  spouts 
was  St/ivfb?,  Tpi/iu£o9,  (fee,  but  these  terms  would  not  apply 
strictly  to  the  large  class  of  lamps  with  numerous  holes 
for  wicks  but 
without  noz- 
zles. Decora- 
tion was  con- 
fined to  the 
front  of  the 
handle,  or  more 
commonly      to 

the  circular  space  on  the  top  of  the  lamp,  and  it  consisted 
almost  always  of  a  design  in  relief,  taken  from  mythology 
or  legend,  from  objects  of  daily  life  or  scenes  such  as 
displays  of  gladiators  or  chariot  races,  from  animals  and 
the  chasw.  A  lamp  in  the  British  Museum  has  a  view 
of  the  interior  of  a  Roman  circus  with  spectators  looking 
on  at  a  chariot  race.  In  other  cases  the  lamp  is  made 
altogether  of  a  fantastic  shape,  as  in  the  form  of  an  animal, 
a  bull's  head,  or  a  human  foot.  Naturally  colour  was 
excluded  from  the  ornamentation  except  in  the  form  of  a 
red  or  black  glaze,  which  would  resist  the  heat.  The 
typical  form  of  hand  lamp  (figs.  6,  7)  is  a  combination  of 
the  flatness  necessary  for  carrying  steady  and  remaining 
steady  when  set  down,  with  the  roundness  evolved  from 
the  working  in  clay  and  characteristic  of  vessels  in  that 
material.  In  the  bronze  lamps  this  same  type  is  retained, 
though  the  roundness  was  less  in  keeping  with  metal. 
Fanciful  shapes  are  equally  common  in  bronze.  The 
standard  form  of  handle  consists  of  a  ring  for  the  fore  finger 
and  above  it  a  kind  of  palmette  for  the  thumb  to  press  on 
to  keep  the  lamp  steady.  Instead  of  the  palmette  is  some- 
times a  crescent,  no  doubt  in  allusion  to  the  moon.  It 
would  only  be  with  bronze  lamps  that  the  cover  protecting 
the  flame  from  the  wind  could  be  used,  as  was  the  case  out 
of  doors  in  Athens.  Such  a  lamp  was  in  fact  a  lantern. 
Apparently  it  was  to  the  lantern  that  the  Greek  word 
lampas,  a  torch,  was  first  transferred,  probably  from  a 
custom  of  having  guards  to  protect  the  torches  also. 
Afterwards  it  came  to  be  employed  for  the  lamp  itself 
(Au'xvos,  lucerna).  When  Juvenal  (Sat.,  iii.  277)  speaks 
of  the  aenea  lampas,  he  may  mean  a  torch  with  a  bronze 
handle,  but  more  probably  either  a  lamp  or  a  lantern. 
Lamps  used  for  suspension  were  mostly  of  bronze,  and  in 
such  cases  the  decoration  was  necessarily  on  the  under  part, 
so  as  to  be  seen  from  below.  Of  this  the  best  example  is 
the  lamp  at  Cortona,  found  there  in  1840  (engraved, 
Monumenti  d.  Inst.  Arch.,  iit.  pis.  41,  42,  and  in  Dennis, 
Cities  and   Cemeteries  of  Etruria,    2d    ed.     ii.    p.    403). 


Fig.  8. 


It  is  set  round  with  sixteen  nozzles  ornamented  alter- 
nately with  a  siren  and  a  satyr  playing  on  a  double  flute. 
Between  each  pair  of  nozzles  is  a  head  of  a  river  god, 
and  on  the  bottom  of  the  lamp  is  a  large  mask  of  Medusa, 
surrounded  by  bands  of  animals.  These  designs  are  in 
relief,  and  the  workmanship,  which  appears  to  belong  to 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  B.C.,  justifies  the  esteem 
in  which  Etruscan  lamps  were  held  in  antiquity  (Athenaeua, 
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xv.  700)  Of  a  later  but  still  excellent  style  is  a  bronze 
lamp  in  the  British  Museum  found  in  the  baths  of  Julian 
in  Paris  (figs.  8,  9,  10).  The  chain  is  attached  by  means 
of  two  dolphins  very  artistically  combined.  Under  the 
nozzles  are  heads  of  Pan   (fig.   8) ;  and  from  the  sides 
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Fig.  9. — Bronze  Lamp  in  British  Museum, 
project  the  foreparts  of  lions  (fig.  10).  To  what  extent 
lamps  may  have  been  used  in  temples  is  unknown.  Pro- 
bably the  Erechtheum  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens  was  an 
exception  in  having  a  gold  one  kept  burning  day  and  night, 
just  as  this  lamp  itself  must  have  been  an  exception  in  it3 
artistic  merits.  It  was  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Calli- 
machus,  and  was  made  ap- 
parently for  the  newly  rebuilt 
temple  a  little  before  400 
B.C.  When  once  filled  with 
oil  and  lit  it  burned  con- 
tinuously for  a  whole  year. 
The  wick  wa9  of  a  fine  flax 
called  Carpasian  (now  under- 
stood to  have  been  a  kind  of 
cotton),  which  proved  to  be 
the  least  combustible  of  all 
flax  (Pausanias,  i.  26,  7). 
Above  the  lamp  a  palm  tree 
of  bronze  rose  to  the  roof  for  ^'S-  10- 

the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  fumes.  But  how  this  was 
managed  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  unless  the  palm  be 
supposed  to  have  been  inverted  and  to  have  hung  above 
the  lamp  spread  out  like  a  reflector,  for  which  purpose  the 
polished  bronze  would  have  served  fairly  well.  The  stem 
if  left  hollow  would  collect  the  fumes  and  carry  them  out 
through  the  roof.  This  lamp  was  refilled  on  exactly  the 
same  day  each  year,  so  that  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
idea  of  measuring  time  by  it,  such  as  may  also  have  been 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  lamp  stand  (Xv^vtiov)  capable  of 
holding  as  many  lamps  as  there  were  days  of  the  year, 
which  Dionysius  the  Sicilian  tyrant  placed  in  the  Prytfineum 


of  Tarentum.  At  Pharse  in  Achaia  there  was  in  the 
market-place  an  oracular  statue  of  Hermes  with  a  marble 
altar  before  it  to  which  bronze  lamps  were  attached  by 
means  of  lead.  Whoever  desired  to  consult  the  statue 
went  there  in  the  evening  and  first  filled  the  lamps  and  lit 
them,  placing  also  a  bronze  coin  on  the  altar.  A  similar 
custom  prevailed  at  the  oracle  of  Apis  in  Egypt,  Pausaniis 
adds  (vii.  22,  2).  At  Argos  he  speaks  of  a  chasm  into 
which  it  was  a  local  custom  continued  to  his  time  to  let 
down  burning  lamps,  with  some  reference  to  the  goddess 
of  the  lower  world,  Persephone  (ii.  22,  4).  At  Cnidus  a 
large  number  of  terra-cotta  lamps  were  found  crowded  in 
one  place  a  little  distance  below  the  surface,  and  it  was 
conjectured  that  there  must  have  been  there  some  statue 
or  altar  at  which  it  had  been  a  custom  to  leave  lamps 
burning  at  night  (Newton,  Discoveries  at  ffalicarnassus, 
&c,  ii.  p.  394).  These  lamps  are  of  terra-cotta,  but  with 
little  ornamentation,  and  so  like  each  other  in  workmanship 
that  they  must  all  have  come  from  one  pottery,  and  may 
have  been  all  brought  to  the  spot  where  they  were  found 
on  one  occasion,  probably  the  funeral  of  a  person  with 
many  friends,  or  the  celebration  of  a  festival  in  his  honour, 
such  as  the  parentalia  among  the  Romans,  to  maintain 
which  it  was  a  common  custom  to  bequeath  property.  For 
example,  a  marble  slab  in  the  British  Museum  has  a  Latin 
inscription  describing  the  property  which  had  been  left  to 
provide  among  other  things  that  a  lighted  lamp  with 
incense  on  it  should  be  placed  at  the  tomb  of  the  deceased 
on  the  kalends,  nones,  and  ides  of  each  month  (Mus, 
Marbles,  v.,  pi.  8,  fig.  2).  For  birthday  presents  terra- 
cotta lamps  appear  to  have  been  frequently  employed,  the 
device  generally  being  that  of  two  figures  of  victory  holding 
between  them  a  disk  inscribed  with  a  good  wish  for  the 
new  year : — annv  Nov  pavstv  felix.  This  is  the  in- 
scription on  a  lamp  in  the  British  Museum,  which  besides 
the  victories  has  among  other  symbols  a  disk  with  the  head 
of  Janus.  As  the  torch  gave  way  to  the  lamp  in  fact,  so 
also  it  gave  way  in  mythology.  In  the  earlier  myths,  as  in 
that  of  Demeter,  it  is  a  torch  with  which  she  goes  forth  to 
search  for  her  daughter,  but  in  the  late  myth  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche  it  is  an  oil  lamp  which  Psyche  carries,  and  from 
which  to  her  grief  a  drop  of  hot  oil  falls  on  Cupid  and 
awakes  him.  Terra-cotta  lamps  have  very  frequently  the 
name  of  the  maker  stamped  on  the  foot.  Clay  moulds 
from  which  the  lamps  were  made  exist  in  considerable 
numbers.  (a.  s.  m.) 

LAMP-BLACK  is  a  deep  black  pigment  consisting  of 
carbon  i»  a  very  fine  state  of  division,  obtained  by  the 
imperfect  combustion  of  highly  carbonaceous  substances, 
which,  producing  a  smoky  flame,  forms  a  deposit  of  soot  or 
lamp-black.  It  is  manufactured  from  scraps  of  resin  nnd 
pitch  refuse  and  inferior  oils  and  fats,  and  other  similar 
combustible  bodies  rich  in  carbon.  For  making  lamp-black 
from  resinous  bodies  a  cylindrical  stone  chamber  into  which 
the  flow  of  air  can  be  easily  regulated  by  openings  at  its 
lower  part  is  used.  Within  the  chamber  is  suspended  a 
cone  of  sheet-iron  fitting  closely  to  the  circumference  of  the 
chamber.  The  iron  cone,  which  has  an  opening  at  the  top, 
serves  for  a  chimney,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  in  the 
chamber  at  will.  The  resinous  material  to  be  burned  is 
placed  in  a  cast-iron  pot,  and  heated  till  it  gives  off  vapours, 
when  it  is  placed  in  the  chamber  and  set  on  fire.  The 
access  of  air  is  regulated  to  produce  the  maximum  of  smoke 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  combustion.  The 
abundant  deposit  of  lampblack  on  the  walls  of  the  chamber 
and  cone  is  at  the  end  of  the  operation  collected  by  allow- 
ing the  cone  to  sink,  thus  scraping  the  walls  and  carrying 
the  whole  deposit  with  it.  Some  manufacturers  employ  a 
series  of  small  chambers  communicating  with  each  other,  a 
Stove  tubo  leading  into  the  first.     Those  ohunbsn  have 
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an  opening  below  by  which  the  deposit  of  lamp-black  is 
removed,  and  in  the  last  of  the  series  the  best  quality  is 
obtained.  The  finest  lamp-black  is  procured  by  the  com- 
bustion of  oil  in  a  special  form  of  lamp,  the  deposit  from 
this  being  finely  divided  and  lustrous  in  hue.  Lamp- 
black so  collected  contains  traces  of  oil,  which  may  be 
removed  by  heating  to  redness  in  a  covered  crucible.  The 
oil  present,  however,  is  not  detrimental  to  its  employment 
for  printing  ink  and  as  a  pigment  for  oil  painting,  which 
are  its  principal  uses.  Further,  lamp-black  is  largely  used 
"ebonizing"  cabinet-work,  and  in  the  waxing  and 
uering  of  leather.  It  is  the  principal  constituent  of 
China  ink,  and  it  has  numerous  other  applications. 

LAMPEDUSA.  a   small  island    in  the  Mediterranean, 
r.bout  90   miles  east  of  Mahadia  in  Tunis  and   100  miles 

f  Malta,  in  35°  28'  X.  lat.  and  \2>  20'  E    long. 
Situated   on  the   edge  of   the  submarine  platform  which 
extends  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Tunis,  i':  must  be  con- 
sidered as  attaching  itself  physically  to  the  African  continent, 
but   politically  it  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of   Italy,   and 
forms  part  of  the  commune  of  Licata  in  Sicily.      In  its  19 
miles  of  coast  it  presents  a  great  number  of  bays,  of  which 
the  largest  serves  as  a  harbour,, and  is  capable  of  admitting 
of   from  300  to    400  tons   burden.     The  highest 
point  of  the  island  is  about  330  feet  above  the  sea.     There 
are  no  springs,  and  the  water  obtaiued  from  the  artificial 
usually  brackish.     The  soil  is  mostly  calcareous ; 
is   if  mail  occur  here  and  there  on  the  surface.     Vines, 

■-,  carob-trees,  and  sumach  are  successfully  grown, 
and  the  wild  olive  flourishes  luxuriantly.  Firewood  used 
to  be  obtained  from  the  island  for  Malta.  Fiabbits  swarm 
all  directions.  The  population  in  1871  was  946. 
Lampedusa  is  the  Lopadussa  of  Strabo.  In  1555  Andrew  Doria 
in  hored  the  vessels  of  Charles  V.  at  Lampedusa,  after  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Turks.  Alphonso  of  Aragon  made  the  island  a 
tief  of  one  of  his  courtiers,  who  sold  it  in  1677  to  the  prince  Ferdi- 
nand Tominasi.  But  no  permanent  settlement  seems  to  have  been 
effected  ;  the  place,  according  to  popular  belief,  was  too  terribly 
haunted  by  apparitions.  Sir  Kenelni  Digby  relates  (162S)  that  his 
men  told  him  "  there  dwelt  no  persons  in  Lampedusa,  but  there  is 

perpetually  burning.  The  Turks  have  great  reverence  to 
die  place,  and  always  leave  oil  or  bread  or  something  behind  them 
through  devotion,  but  they  know  not  for  whom,  and  it  hath  proved 
cry  fatal  to  caiTyaway  anything  from  thence  as  well  to  Christians 
.is  to  Turks."  Dumont,  who  personally  visited  the  island,  mentions 
n  "  little  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  in  which  there  is  an  altar 
with  a  turban  laid  upon  it,  which  is  usually  called  Mohammed's 
tomb,"  and  adds  the  popular  belief  that  any  one  attempting  to 
carry  off  the  gifts  would  be  miraculously  prevented  escaping  the 
island.  The  earl  of  Sandwich  (1737)  found  Lampedusa  with  but 
a  solitary  inhabitant ;  and  Captain  Smyth  states  that  about  1815 
it  was  leased  by  an  Englishman,  Fernandez,  who  lived  alone  with 
his  family.  Ferdinand  It.  of  Bourbon  claimed  it  as  Government 
property,  and  from  1843  attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  regular 

it  the  national  expense.  About  £17,000  per  annum  was 
expended  on  the  project,  but  the  result  was  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  population,  introduced  from  Sicily,  remained  stationary  during 
twenty  I       .erine   II.  at  one  time    proposed    to  purchase 

lusa  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  Russian  naval  station. 
If  it  could  be  shown  that  Shakespeare  derived  the  material  of 

■  ipest  from  an  Italian  original,  Lampedusa  would  have  very 
strong  claims  to  be  considered  the  first  prototype  of  the  enchanted 
:osa  of  Orlando  Furioso,  the  scene  of  the  ship- 
wreck of  Roger  of  Sicily  and  of  his  conversion  bv  the  hermit  A 
Sicilian  legend  which  forms  the  subject  of  Wieland's  poem  Kldia 
mid  Sinibald,  odcr  die  Bci  Lampcditsc,  tells  how  two 

ladies  of  Palermo  were  cast  ashore  on  the  island,  and  found  there 
two  hermits  who  fell  so  deeply  in  love  with  them  as  to  renounce 
their  ascetic  life.  In  Sicilian  the  "  hermit  of  Lampedusa  "  corre- 
sponds to  the  English  Vicar  of  Bray,  lighting  up  the  chapel  near 
hn  cell  •■  idiness  forthe  Crescent  or  the  Cross. 

B**l.  1584:   Dls'iv.  Journal  of  a   Vo«aae  inlo  the 
I    imdcn  Society,  1863:  Dumonl.  Xourellt  Voiiaae  au  Uraol,  The 
lie.  170?;  Cr.ri,,n  s.mlhi  ,,,  :  <  or  the  Reiourcee 

•        ■  ■  Xe<e  llluitrettiont  of  Shattptare,  vol.  1.,  1845. 

LAMPREY,  n  fish  belonging  to  the  family  Petromyzon- 

tula  (from  TrtVpos  and/ii'&u  ;  literally,  stone-suckers),  which 

with  the  hag-fishes  or  Myxinida  forms  a  distinct  subclass 

f    fishes,    the    C ydostoniala,    distinguished    by   the   low 
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organization  of  their  skeleton,  which  is  cartilaginous, 
without  vertebral  segmentation,  without  ribs  or  real  jaws, 
and  without  limbs.  The  lampreys  are  readily  recognized 
by  their  long,  eel-like,  scaleless  body,  terminating  anteriorly 
in  the  circular,  suctorial  mouth  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  whole  subclass.  On  each  side,  behind  the  head,  there 
is  a  row  of  seven  branchial  openings,  through  which  the 
water  is  conveyed  to  and  from  the  gills.  Ey  means  of 
their  mouth  they  fasten  themselves  to  stones,  boats,  <Src,  as 
well  as  to  other  fishes,  their  object  being  to  obtain  a  resting 
place  on  the  former,  whilst  they  attach  themselves  to  the 
latter  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  nourishment  from  them. 
The  inner  surface  of  their  cup-shaped  mouth  is  armed  with 
pointed  teeth,  with   which  tin      |  the  integuments 

of  the  fish  attacked,  scraping  off  particles  of  the  flesh  and 
sucking  the  blood.  Mackerel,  cod,  pollack,  aud  flat-fishes 
are  the  kinds  most  frequently  attacked  by  them  in  the  sea  ; 
of  river-fish  the  migratory  Salmonidx  and  the  shad  ere 
sometimes  fouud  with  the  marks  of  the  teeth  of  the  lamprey, 
or  with  the  fish  actually  attached  to  them.  About  ti  u 
species  are  known  from  the  coasts  and  rivers  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemis] 
Iu  Great  Britaiu  and  Europe  generally,  three 
occur,  of  which  the  two  larger,  if  not  all  three,  are  met 
with  also  in  North  America,  viz.,  the  large  spotted  Sea- 
lamprey  (Petromyzon  marinus) ;  the  Kiver-lamprey  or 
Lampern  (P.  fluviatilis) ;  and  the  Small  Lampern  or 
"Pride"  or  "Saud-Piper"  (P.  hranchialis).  The  first  two  are 
migratory,  entering  rivers  in  the  spring  to  spawn  ;  of  the 
river-lamprey,  however,  specimens  are  met  with  in  fresh 
water  all  the  year  round.  Lampreys,  especially  the  sea- 
lamprey,  are  esteemed  as  food,  and  were  formerly  even 
more  so  than  at  present ;  but  their  flesh  is  not  easy  of 
digestion.  Henry  I.  is  said  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  this, 
his  favourite  dish.  The  species  of  greatest  use  is  the 
river-lamprey,  which  as  bait  is  preferred  to  all  others  in  the 
cod  and  turbot  fisheries  of  the  North  Sea.  Yarrell  stat  a 
that  formerly  the  Thames  alone  supplied  from  1,000,000 
to  1,200,000  lamperns  annually,  but  their  number  in-  i 
much  fallen  off  that,  for  instance,  in  1876  only  -SC.Cf.O 
were  sold  to  the  cod-fishers.  That  year,  however,  was  >;ri 
unusually  bad  year;  the  lamperns,  from  their  scarcity, 
fetched  £S,  10s.  a  thousand,  whilst  in  ordinary  years  £5 
is  considered  a  fair  price.  The  season  for  catching 
lamperns  closes  in  the  Thames  about  the  middle  of  March. 
The  origin  of  the  name  lamprey  is  obscure  ;  its  Latinized 
form  Lampeira,  which  occurs  in  all  ichthyological  work3  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  was  unknown  in  classical  times ;  and  its 
-derivation  from  lambere  petras  is  a  specimen  of  etymological 
ingenuity.  The  development  of  lampreys  has  received 
much  attention  on  the  part  of  naturalists,  since  Aug.  Miilier 
discovered  that  they  undergo  a  metamorphosis,  and  that 
the  minute  worm-like  lamperns  previously  known  under 
the  name  of  Ammoccetes,  and  abundant  in  the  sand  and  mud 
of  many  streams,  were  nothing  but  the  undeveloped  young 
of  the  river-lam  prey  8  and  small  lamperns.  See  Ichthy- 
ology. 

LAMPRIDIUS,   /Elics.      See   Avgustan   History, 
vol.  iii.  p.  71. 

LAMPSACUS,  an  ancient  Greek  colony  in  Mysia,  Asia 
Minor,  known  as  Pityusa  or  Pityussa  before  its  colonization 
by  Ionian  Greeks  from  Phocaja  and  Miletus,  was  situated 
on  the  Hellespont,  opposite  Callipolis  in  Thrace.  It 
possessed  a  good  harbour ;  and  the  neighbourhood  was 
famous  for  its  wine,  so  that,  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Persians  during  the  Ionian  revolt,  it  v 
by  their  king  to  Themistocles  to  provide  him  with  wine, 
as  Percote  did  with  meat,  and  Magnesia  with  bread.  After 
the  battle  of  Mycale  (179  B.C.),  Lampsacus  joined  the 
Athenians,  but,  having  revolted  from  them  soon  afterwards, 
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had  to  be  reduced  by  force.  •  In  the  Roman  wars  against 
Antiochus  of  Syria,  its  inhabitants  were  received  as  allies 
of  Rome.  Lampsacus  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Priapus ;  and  it  is  related  that  Alexander  the  Great  was 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  destroying  the  city  on 
account  of  the  immorality  fostered  by  the  obscene  rites  of 
that  god.  The  modern  Lamsaki  is  probably  not  on  the  site 
of  Lampsacus,  but  must  be  near  it. 

LANARK,  an  inland  county  of  Scotland,  lies  between 
55°  15'  and  55°  57'  N.  lat.,  and  between  3°  20'  and  4°  "-3' 
W.  long.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Dumbarton  and  Stirling, 
E.  by  Stirling,  Linlithgow,  Midlothian,  and  Peebles,  S.  by 
Dumfries,  and  W.  by  Ayr,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton.  Its 
greatest  length  north-west  to  south-east  is  over  50  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  over  30  miles. 
The  total  area  comprises  568,868  acres,  or  888  square  miles. 
Though  only  the  twelfth  as  regards  extent,  it  stands  far 
above  all  the  other  Scottish  counties  in  point  of  population, 
having  904,405  inhabitants  in  1881,  or  only  18,909  less 
than  the  aggregate  of  the  three  counties  that  rank  next  to  it. 

The  greater  part  of  the  county  to  the  east  and  south, 
included  in  what  is  known  as  the  upper  ward,  consists  of 
high  moorlands  frequently  rising  into  lofty  rounded  hills, 
in  many  cases  more  than  2000  feet  above  sea-level,  the 
highest  summits  being  Coulter  Fell  (2456)  and  Tinto 
(2350)  in  Carmichael  parish,  and  Green  Louther  (2403), 
Five  Cairn  Louther  (2377),  Queensberry  Hill  (2285), 
Sergeant  Law  (2257),  and  several  others  in  Crawford 
parish,  which  consists  chiefly  of  a  cluster  of  mountains. 
The  highest  inhabited  land  in  Scotland  is  at  Leadhills,  a 
village  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county,  which  is 
about  1 300  feet  above  sea-level.  The  remainder  of  the 
county  to  the  north-west  of  Tinto  softens  down  to  gentle 
undulations,  never  rising  to  an  elevation  of  more  than 
700  feet,  and  gradually  opening  out  into  the  fertile  vale 
of  Clyde. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Clyde,  which  is  formed  of 
several  streams  rising  among  the  mountains  that  separate 
Lanark  from  Peebles  and  Dumfries  near  to  the  sources  of 
the  Tweed  and  Annan,  the  chief  of  these  streams  being 
the  Crook  Burn,  Powtrail  Water,  and  Elvan  Water.  Run- 
ning almost  north,  the  river  is  joined  by  the  Glengonner 
Burn,  the  Duneaton  Water,  and  other  streams ;  after 
receiving  the  Medwyn  near  Carstairs  it  flows  south-west, 
and  then,  on  being  joined  by  the  Douglas  Water,  it  turns 
abruptly  to  the  north-west — its  general  direction  for  the 
rest  of  its  course.  At  Bonnington,  the  first  of  the  famous 
falls  of  Clyde,  the  banks  slope  gently  downwards,  and  are 
adorned  with  lofty  trees  and  leafy  shrubbery.  The  river 
widens  as  it  reaches  the  fall,  and  its  course  remains  un- 
interrupted until  it  suddenly  descends  a  preoipice  27  feet  in 
height  in  a  broad  and  unbroken  stream.  From  this  point  it 
rolls  turbulently  along  between  lofty  and  precipitous  banks 
of  sandstone  rocks  beautified  with  wood  until  it  reaches  the 
magnificent  fall  of  Corra,  where  it  rushes  over  a  precipice 
85  feet  in  height  into  the  deep  abyss  of  the  linn.  Through 
a  deep  ravine  it  reaches  a  small  fall  called  Dundaff  Linn, 
and  after  passing  a  singular  piece  of  rock  called  "  Wallace's 
Cbair,"  skirts  New  Lanark  and  the  county  town  of  Lanark. 
Shortly  afterwards  it  receives  the  Mouse,  which,  dashing 
and  foaming  from  the  split  rocks  of  Cartland  Crags,  adds 
to  tho  volume  of  the  stream  and  contributes  at  the  precipice 
of  Stonebyres  to  form  tho  fourth  fall  of  Clyde.  Near  the 
ruins  of  Craignotban  Castle  it  receives  tho  Nethan,  and 
a  little  further  on  the  Avon,  and  then  sweeps  through 
the  richly  wooded  laughs  of  Hamilton  past  Bothwell  to 
Glasgow,  where  it  becomes  navigable.  The  lochs  are  few 
and  Rmall,  the  princioal  being  Bishop  Loch  between  the 
parishes  of  Cadderand  Old  Monkland,  Black  Loch  in  New 
Monkland,  and  Johnston  Loch  in  fodder.     The  Hilleud 


reservoir  for  supplying  the  Forth  and  Clyde  and  the 
Monkland  Canals  has  an  area  of  307  acres.  The  Forth  and 
Clyde  Canal  traverses  the  north-west  corner  of  the  county  : 
the  Monkland  Canal  connects  Glasgow  with  the  southern 
extremity  of  Old  Monkland  parish ;  and  the  Ardrossan 
Canal  passes  by  Govau  to  Renfrew  and  Ayr. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — Lanarkshire  is  nearly  wholly 
occupied  by  the  Carboniferous  strata  forming  the  coal-field 
of  the  Clyde  basin.  This  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
county,  but  portions  of  it  extend  into  Dumbartonshire,  Ren- 
frewshire, and  Stirlingshire.  The  formation  rests  on  traps 
and  ashes  associated  with  the  Lower  Calciferous  Sandstones, 
which  towards  the  east  separate  the  coal-field  from  that  of 
the  Lothians,  and  in  the  west,  from  that  of  Ayr.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  formation,  which  contains  the  best 
coal-seams  with  blackband  and  other  ironstones,  is  without 
limestone,  and  apparently  of  freshwater  origin,  although  a 
bed  of  marine  fossils  has  been  detected  in  the  series  near 
Glasgow.  Towards  the  border  on  all  sides  a  lower  marine 
series  with  encrinal  and  coralline  limestones  crops  out.  It 
also  contains  mauy  valuable  coal-seams  and  veins  of  iron- 
stone, and,  while  affording  a  great  variety  of  marine  fossils, 
possesses  a  few  interpolated  beds  of  estuarine  or  freshwater 
origin.  The  line  of  junction  between  this  lower  series  and 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls 
of  Clyde,  Lanark,  and  Carstairs.  Besides  the  older  trap 
rocks,  which  bound  the  field  to  the  east  and  west,  oth^r.-, 
probably  of  the  same  age  as  the  Upper  Carboniferous  series, 
rise  through  and  disturb  the  strata  of  the  interior  in  many 
places  ;  and  numerous  basaltic  dykes,  which,  however,  are 
generally  unconnected  with  faults  in  the  strata,  extend 
through  the  area  of  the  coal-field  in  an  easterly  direction. 
These,  like  the  other  erupted  masses,  usually  alter  the  strata 
with  which  they  come  into  contact,  converting  coal  into 
coke  and  clay  into  jasper,  and  highly  indurating  the  shales 
and  sandstones.  The  isolated  coal-field  of  Lesmahagow, 
about  7  miles  square,  is  nearly  surrounded  by  Old  Red 
Sandstones,  upon  which  also  the  coal  rests. 

The  amount  of  coal  available  in  the  Lanark  coal-field  is  estimated 
at  2,014,090,216  tons,  slightly  less  than  that  in  the  Midlothian  coal- 
field, and  less  than  a  fourth  of  that  available  in  Scotland.  The 
mines  lie  scattered  over  a  considerable  area,  bat  the  principal  coal- 
pits are  in  the  districts  between  Glasgow,  Hamilton,  and  Aiidric. 
The  coal-field  is  perhaps  best  developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hamilton,  the  seam  being  rich  and  easily  readied  ;  and  the  famous 
Wishaw  "ell  coal"  is  there  found  in  its  best  state.  There  is  a 
valuable  seam  of  gas  coal  at  Lesmahagow  ;  this  is  also  frequently 
associated  with  blackband  ironstone.  The  number  of  shafts  or 
pits  from  which  minerals  were  raised  in  1880  was  4 .".  1* ,  and  con- 
nected with  these  25.S82  persons  were  employed  underground 
and  5355  on  the  surface.  The  gross  amount  of  minerals  raised  was 
11,071,054  tons,  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  amount  raised  in 
Scotland.  The  total  amount  of  coals  raised  was  10,026,999  tons, 
of  ironstone  757,291,  of  fireclay  195,419,  of  oil  shale  28,830,  of  lime- 
stone 59,419,  of  lead  ore  1801,  and  of  gannister  1295.  The 
lead-mines  are  at  Leadhills  jn  the  parish  of  Crawford.  From  the 
ore  silver  to  the  extent  of  6  to  12  oz.  to  the  ton  is  obtained.  Copper- 
ore  is  found  in  the  mines,  and  also  antimony,  but  tho  quantity 
does  not  repay  the  cost  of  mining.  The  gold-mines  are  said  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  reign  of  .lames  IV.,  and  it  is  stated 
that  in  1542  as  many  as  300  persons  were  employed  in  connexion 
with  the  industry,  and  that  upwards  of  £100,000  sterling  \ 
was  collected.  The  gold-field  extends  over  an  nrea  of  25  miles  by 
12,  but  it  is  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lead-mines  that  gold 
is  found  in  considerable  quantity.  It  does  not,  however,  repay 
tho  labour  of  search  and  washing.  Freestone-  and  sandstone  are 
abundant. 

Agriculture, — The  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire  consists 
principally  of  moorland,  oven  where  the  land  is  not-  too 
elevated  to  admit  of  successful  tillage.  The  climate  of 
this  district  is  variable,  and  the  rainfall  considerable.  Wheat 
is  grown  in  the  lower  valleys,  but  the  cereals  best  adapted 
for  those  portions  of  the  district  whero  grain  is  cultivated 
are  oats  and  barley.  In  the  higher  grounds  potatoes  and 
Scotch  kail  are  almost  tho  only  vegetables  grown.     Some 
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portions  of  this  district,  on  the  borders  of  the  Clyde,  are 
however,  very  fruitful.  The  feeding  of  cattle  and  dairy 
and  sheep  farming  are  largely  followed.  Generally  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  cows  are  kept,  but  on  some  farms  most 
attention  is  directed  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  or  sheep. 
Several  large  sheep  farms  are  occasionally  held  by  one 
tenant.  In  the  middle  ward  the  land  is  generally  strong 
clay,  with  the  exception  of  the  alluvial  deposits  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  occupied  by- 
peat,  and  the  presence  of  coal-pits  has  in  many  instances 
deteriorated  the  soil.     In  this  district  oats  and  barley  are 


the  principal  crop.  The  banks  of  the  Clyde  have  been 
occupied  with  orchards  since  the  days  of  the  Venerable 
Bede.  Apples,  pears,  and  plums  are  largely  grown,  but  of 
late  years  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  gooseberries, 
currants,  and  strawberries.  The  district  of  the  lowei 
ward  is  much  exposed  to  westerly  breezes,  but  though 
humid  is  warm,  severe  frosts  being  seldom  of  long  dura- 
tion. It  is  very  highly  cultivated,  its  proximity  to 
Glasgow  having  greatly  stimulated  improvements. 

The  following  table  gives  a  classification  of  holdings  ill  1875  and 
1880  :— 


Years. 

50  Acres  mid  under. 

From  50  to  100  Acres. 

From  100  loSOO 
Acre's. 

From  *00to  500 
.Acres. 

From  500  to  1000 
Acres. 

Above  1000  Acj't  s. 

Total. 

No. 

Acre*. 

No.     ,        Acres. 

No.     |       Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No.     ]      Acres.     1     No. 

-Vie-. 

No.              Aires. 

1875 
1880 

1,463 
1,406 

22,6-24 

23,351 

713 
684 

54,245 
52,384 

854    I    134,006 
830        132,262 

64 

76 

23,-25 
28,783 

12 
13 

8,340 
8,087 

1 
1 

1,532 
1,U74 

3,107      244.572 
3,0in'    247,141 

The  largest  farms  are  in  the  upper  ward,  where  they  generally 
vary  from  100  to  500  acres,  although  the  largest  number  are 
between  100  and  200  acres. 

According  to  the  agricultural  returns  for  1881  the  total  area 
under  crops  was  247,777  acres,  a  percentage  of  43*5,  the  percentage 
in  1870  being  41  "8.  The  area  under  corn  crops  was  50,975  acres  ; 
under  green  crops,  19,578;  rotation  grasses,  63,361;  permanent 
pasture,  113,407.  The  area  under  woods  was  18,780  acres; 
orchards,  531  ;  market  gardens,  310  ;  and  nursery  grounds,  39. 
Of  corn  more  than  four-filths  of  the  area  was  under  oats,  which  in 
1881  occupied  44,982  acres,  while  only  3790  were  under  wheat, 
1408  leans,  and  682  barley.  Potatoes  were  grown  on. 9427  acres, 
turnips  and  Swedes  on  8552,  and  vetches  on  1321. 

11,  total  number  of  horses  in  1SS1  was  7755,  of  which  5611  are 
stated  to  be  used  solely  for  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  2144  to  be 
unbroken  horses  and  mares  kept  for  breeding  purposes.  The  cele- 
brated Clydesdale  draught  horses  are  supposed  to  have  been  bred 
from  Flanders  horses,  imported  in  the  17tli  century  by  one  of  the 
dukes  of  Hamilton.  The  number  of  cows  in  1S81  was  33,730,  of 
ether  cattle  two  years  of  age  and  above  10,989,  and  under  two  years 
of  age  19,557.  The  average  number  of  cattle  to  every  100  acres 
under  cultivation  was  25*9,  the  average  for  Scotland  being  23. 
The  cows  ore  principally  the  Ayrshire  breed,  but  there  is  also 
a  cross  between  the  Ayrshire  and  the  improved  Lanark.  The 
best  cheese  is  made  in  the  Carnwath  and  Lesmahagow  districts. 
Sheep  in  18S1  numbered  208,632,  an  average  of  84*2  to  every  100 
aires  under  cultivation,  the  average  for  Scotland  being  1413.  Pigs, 
which  are  largely  kept  by  the  coal-miners,  numbered  5796. 

According  to  the  owners  and  heritages  return,  1872-73,  the  land 
was  divided  among  9717  proprietors,  and  amounted  to  553,097  acres, 
with  a  gross  annual  value,  including  minerals,  of  £1,736,268.  Of  the 
owners  7927,  or  81  per  cent.,  possessed  less  than  1  acre,  and  the 
average  value  per  acre  was  £3,  2s.  9d.  There  were  seven  proprietors 
who  owned  upwards  of  10,000  acres,  viz.,  the  countess  of  Home, 
61,943  acres;  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  45,731  acres;  Sir  Simon 
*[acdonald  Lockhart,  31,556;  Sir  Thomas  E.  Colebrooke,  29.604; 
the  earl  of  Hopetoun,  19,180;  Sir  Windham  An&truther,  13,624; 
and  A.  D.  R.  W.  Baillie  Cochrane  (now  Lord  Lammgton),  10,833. 
The  duke  of  Buccleuch  possessed  9091  acres,  and  Colonel  Buchanan 
8549. 

ifacturcs.—  In  1879  there  were  314  iron-works,  5149  puddling 
furnaces,  and  846  rolling  mills.  These  are  chiefly  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Airdrie,  Coatbridge,  Wishaw,  Lesmahagow,  and 
Glasgow.  The  principal  other-  manufactures — cotton,  flax,  and 
silk— are  connected  chiefly  with  Glasgow,  to  which  article  tin- 
reader  is  also  referred  for  details  regarding  shipping  and  ship- 
building. 

•ays.— Both  the  North  British  and  the  Caledonian  systems 
have  numerous  lines  and  brunches,  both  for  general  traffic  and  for 
minerals,  supplying  the  county  generally  with  ample  railway  com- 


Popiilalion. — Owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  manufactur- 
ing and  mining  industries  of  the  county,  and  espi  i  illy  to  the  fact 
that  a  great  portion  of  Glasgow  is  included  within 
increase  of  the  population  sinre  the  beginning  of  the  century  has 
been  very  great.  From  147,692  in  1801  it  had  increased  in  18S1 
to  316,819,  in  1851  to  580,169,  in  1S71  to  765,939,  and  in  1881  to 
904,405,  of  whom  419,192  were  males  and  155  J1  I  fi  males.  The 
county  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  of 
Glasgow  (population  in  1881,  487, 948),  ami  the  parliamentary  burghs 
of  Amine  (18,363),  Hamilton  (13,997).  Lanark  (4908),  and  Rullrer- 
glen  (11,265).  Glasgow,  Lanark,  and  Rutherglen  are  also  royal 
burghs,  and  in  addition  to  Airdrie  and  Hamilton  tire  police  buroiis 
are.Biggar  (1556)  in  the  upper  ward  ;  YVishaw  (13,lli)and  Mother- 
well (12,911)  in  tho  middle  ward;  and  Oovan  1 19,448;,  Hillhead 


(66S3),  Maryhill  (12,916),  Pai  tick  (27,396),  and  Govanhill  (9634)  in 
the  lower  ward  immediately  adjoining  Glasgow.  The  other  towns 
ore  Bailieston,  Bellshill,  part  of  Busby.  Calderbauk,  Cambuslang, 
Carluke,  Coatbridgo  (population  1.8,425),  Holytowu,  Larkhall, 
Lesmahagow,  Newmains,  Shettleston,  Stonehonse,  Strathaven,  and 
Whifflet.  There  are  also  over  seventy  villages,  the  majority  num- 
bering over  500  inhabitants,  and  very  many  over  1000. 

Administration. — The  county  comprises  forty-nine  parishes  and 
two  parts  of  parishes.  For  purposes  of  county  taxation  it  is  divided 
into  an  upper,  a  middle,  and  a  lower  ward,  and  the  middle  ward 
has  also  been  lately  divided  into  two  districts  for  police  purposes. 
The  county  is  represented  in  parliament  by  two  members,  one  lor  the 
northern  division  and  one  for  the  southern  division.1  The  city  of 
Glasgow  returns  three  members,  while  Lanark,  Hamilton,  and 
Airdrie  are  included  in  the  Falkirk  district  of  burghs,  and  Ruther- 
glen in  the  Kilmarnock  district.  A  sheriff  ordinary  court  is  held 
at  Glasgow,  and  sheriff  courts  are  held  at  Lanark,  Airdrie,  and 
Hamilto!!. 

/  and  Antiquities. — Lanarkshire  at  an  early  period  v  ,-s 
inhabited  by  a  Celtic  tribe,  the  Davinii,  whose  territory  was  divi  I 
by  the  Roman  wall  of  Antonine  between  the  Forth  anil  Clyde,  but 
none  of  whom  were  ever  fully  subdued  by  the  Romans.  Traces  -  1 
these  early  inhabitants  are  still  to  be  seen  in  remains  of  fortifica- 
tions, mounds,  and  circles  ;  and  numerous  stone  axes,  bronze  celts, 
hand-mills,  and  urns  belonging  to  the  same  period  have  also  been 
dug  up.  Two  Roman  roads  entered  the  county  from  Dumfriesshire, 
and  after  their  junction  near  Crawford  proceeded  by  Biggar, 
Carstairs,  and  Carluke,  being  joined  at  several  points  by  others 
Along  the  route  of  the  roads  there  ate  many  traces  of  camps  and 
fortifications,  and  coins  and  other  relics  are  frequently  fount). 
After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  a  district  of  country  which 
included  Lanarkshire  was  united  into  the  kingdom  ol  Strathtlyde, 
which  in  the  7th  century  was  subdued  by  the  Saxons  of  Northum- 
berland, large  numbers,  however,  of  the  Celtic  population  migrat- 
ing to  Vales.  Formerly  Lanarkshire  included  a  portion  of  Renfrew, 
but  this  was  disjoined  in  the  time  of  Robert  III.  Lanark  at 
the  same  time  was  divided  into  two  wards,  the  over  and  the 
nether,  with  Lanark  and  Rutherglen  as  the  chief  towns  in  each 
ward.  The  division  into  three  wards — upper,  middle,  and  lower — 
took  place  in  the  last  century.  Among  the  more  important  events 
of  later  history  connected  with  the  county  are  the  battles  ol 
Drumclog  in  the  parish  of  Avondale,  1st  June  1679,  in  which  tin- 
Covenanters  defeated  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  and  of  Bothwell 
Bridge  at  Bothwell  near  Hamilton  on  the  22d  June  of  the  same 
year,  in  wdiich  the  Covenanters  were  defeuted  hy  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth with  great  slaughter  The  principal  buildings  of  interest 
besides  those  noticed  in  the  separate  articles  on  particular  towns, 
are  the  ruins  of  Blantyre  Priory,  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Douglas  Castle,  Craignethan  Castle  (the  Tullietudlem  of -Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whereMary  Queen  of  Scots  found  refugeafter  herescape  from 
Locldeven),  and  Bothwell  Castle.  See  Irving*s History  of  the  (Tppcr 
H'ttri!  of  Lanarkshire,  3  vols.,  1864. 

1  The  parishes  comprised  in  Xorth  Lanarkshire  are  the  following: — 

/ Ward:  Barony,   Cadder,  Carmunnock,   Cathcart  (par'      tit" 

parish  of  Glasgow,  Govan  (part),  and  Rutherglen  ;  '/  <  Ward: 
Avondale,  Blantyre,  Bothwell,  Cambuslang,  Dalziel,  East  Kilbi 
|  Gla-slord,  Hamilton,  New  Monkland,  and  Old  Moukland,  Tl.t 
following  parishes  constitute  South  Lanarkshire  :  —  Afiddle  Ward: 
Cauibusnethan,  Dolserf,  Shntts,  and  Stoin-hou-c  ;  I'jiptr  Ward: 
Biggar,  Carluke,  Carmichael,  Carnwath,  Carstairs,  Cbvinfrtnn  and 
Tha'nkerton,  Crawford,  Crawfordjohn,  Cult.-r  (part'.  DnlpliiiitoB, 
Douglas,  Dunsyre,  Lanark,  Lesmahavow,  Lil-erton,  Mod  il  part), 
Pettinain,  Symington,  WaUton,  Waudrll  and  Lau.ingtou,  and  Wiston 
and  Roberton. 
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Lanark,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  the  chief 
town  of  the  above  county,  id  situated  on  a  slight  eminence 
near  the  Clyde,  32  miles  south-west  of  Edinburgh,  and 
25  south-east  of  Glasgow.  It  consists  principally  of  one 
main  street,  which  is  spacious  and  well-paved.  The  in- 
dustries are  hand-loom  weaving  and  nail  making.  In  the 
neighbourhood  there  are  extensive  oil-works.  The  county 
buildings,  in  the  Grecian  style,  were  erected  in  1836,  and 
the  assembly-rooms,  erected  in  1827,  occupy  the  site  of  an 
old  Franciscan  monastery.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
1571  was  5099,  and  in  1881  it  was  4908. 

A  parliament  was  held  by  Kenneth  III.  at  Lanark  in  978,  and 
occasionally  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Scottish  kings.  Its  charter 
is  said  to  have  been  bestowed  by  Alexander  I.  It  was  more  than 
once  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  William  Wallace.  New  Lanark, 
a  manufacturing  village  situated  on  the  Clyde  about  a  mile  distant, 
is  famous  from  its  connexion  with  the  communistic  projects  of  | 
Robert  Owen. 

Piste  LANCASHIRE,  or  County  of  Lancaster,  a  maritime 

'V  county  in    the    north-west  of  England,  lies  between  54° 

40'  and  55°  33'  N.  lat.,  and  between  3°  15'  and  1°  58' 
\V.  long.  A  detached  portion  in  the  north,  known  as 
Furness,  is  situated  between  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land. The  remainder  of  the  county,  separated  from 
Furness  by  Morecambe  Bay,  is  bounded  N.  by  Westmore- 
land, E.  by  Yorkshire,  S.  by  Cheshire,  and  W.  by  the 
Irish  Sea,  which  forms  also  the  southern  boundary  of 
Furness.  The  outline  of  the  county  is  irregular.  Its 
greatest  length  is  76  miles  ;  south  of  the  Ribble  the  average 
bieadth  is  about  40  miles,  while  to  the  north  it  is  only 
about  10  miles.  The  total  area  is  1,207,920  acres,  or  1887 
square  miles.  With  the  exception  of  a  narrow  tract  of 
country  along  the  south  coast,  the  Furness  division  consists 
of  hilly  moorlands,  a  continuation  of  the  Cumberland 
mountains,  intersected  by  deep  valleys.  The  highest 
summits  of  this  region  are  Coniston  Old  Man  (2633  feet) 
and  Seathvvaite  Feils  (2537  feet).  A  similar  elevated  dis- 
trict, forming  part  of  a  mountainous  chain  stretching  from 
the  Scottish  border,  runs  along  the  whole  eastern  boundary 
of  the  main  portion  of  the  county,  and  to  the  south  of  the 
Ribble  occupies  more  than  half  the  area,  stretching  west 
nearly  to  Liverpool.  The  moorlands  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts are  covered  chiefly  with  heather.  Towards  the  north 
the  scenery  is  frequently  picturesque  and  beautiful,  the 
green  rounded  elevated  ridges  being  separated  by  pleasant 
cultivated  valleys  variegated  by  woods  and  watered  by 
rivers.  None  of  the  summits  of  the  range  within  the 
boundaries  of  Lancashire  attain  an  elevation  of  2000  feet, 
the  highest  being  Blackstoue  Edge  (1323  feet),  Pendle  Hill 
(1S31  feet),  aud  Boalsworth  Hill  (1700  feet). 

Along  the  sevcoast  from  the  Mersey  to  Lancaster  there 
is  a  continuous  plain  occupied  at  one  time  by  peat  mosses, 
many  of  which  have,  however,  been  reclaimed.  The  largest 
is  Chat  Moss  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  In  some 
instances  these  mosses  have  exhibited  the  phenomenon  of 
a  moving  bog.  A  large  district  in  the  norMi  belonging  to 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  forests, 
but  these  have  wholly  disappeared.  The  coast  19  very 
irregular  in  outline,  the  principal  inlets  being  the  estuaries 
of  the  Mersey  and  Ribble,  Lancaster  Bay,  and  Morecambe 
Bay.  To  the  south  of  Furness,  between  Morecambe  Bay 
and  the  estuary  of  the  Duddon,  there  is  a  small  group  of 
islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  Walney,  9  miles  long,  aud 
with  a  breadth  varying  from  a  quartet  to  three-quarters  of 
a  mile.  The  principal  river  is  the  Mersey,  which  divides 
the  county  from  Cheshire,  and  flowing  by  Stockport  and 
Warrington  opens  into  a  fine  estuary  before  reaching  the 
sea  at  Liverpool.  It  drains  an  area  of  580  square  miles, 
and  receives  on  its  north  bank  the  Irwell  and  the  Sankey. 
For  large  vessels  it  is  navigable  to  Warrington,  and  there 
is  a  proposal  to  connect  Muuchester  with  the  sea  by  a  ship 


canal.  The  Ribble,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  ot 
the  West  Riding,  forms  for  a  few  miles  the  boundary  be- 
tween Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  then  flows  south-west 
to  Preston,  receiving  the  Hodder  from  the  north  and  the 
Calder  aud  Darweu  from  the  south.  The  Wyre  enters 
Morecambe  Bay  at  Fleetwood.  The  Lune  rises  in  West- 
moreland, aud  falls  into  the  sea  at  Lancaster  Bay.  The 
Winster  separating  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland,  the  Leven 
from  Lake  Windermere,  the  Crake  from  Lake  Coniston,  all 
flow  south  into  Morecambe  Bay;  and  the  Duddon  forming 
the  boundary  of  the  county  with  Westmoreland  enters  th» 
Irish  Channel.  Windermere,  the  largest  and  most  beauti. 
f  ul  of  English  lakes,  is  partly  included  in  the  county.  Some 
miles  to  the  west  aud  parallel  with  Windermere  is  Coniston 
Lake,  5h  miles  long  aud  2  miles  broad  ;  and  between  the 
two  larger  lakes  is  Esthwaite  Water,  2  miles  in  length  by 
half  a  mile  in  breadth. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century  the  Sankey  Canal,  10 
miles  long,  the  first  in  Britain,  was  constructed  to  bring 
coals  from  St  Helens  to  Liverpool.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
duke  of  Bridgewater  projected  the  great  canal,  completed 
in  1761,  from  Manchester  across  the  Irwell  to  Worsley. 
The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  begun  in  1770,  connects 
Liverpool  and  other  important  towns  with  Leeds  by  a 
circuitous  route  of  130  miles.  The  other  principal  canals 
are  the  Rochdale  Canal,  the  Manchester  Canal,  between 
Manchester  and  Huddersfield,  the  Lancaster  Canal,  and 
the  Ulverstone  Canal. 

Geology  mid  Minerals. — The  greater  part  of  Furness  is 
occupied  by  slaty  Silurian  rocks  belonging  to  the  mountain 
formations  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  This  is 
mingled  occasionally  with  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  in 
the  lower  region  along  the  coast  there  is  an  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone district  and  also  a  very  rich  deposit  of  iron  ore.  To 
the  north  of  the  Lune  the  country  is  occupied  with  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone.  Near  the  sea  are  some  low  Old  Red 
Sandstone  cliffs,  and  the  formation  is  also  seen  on  the 
borders  of  Westmoreland,  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  South  of 
the  Lune  the  greater  part  of  the  higher  ground  is  formed 
of  Millstone  Grit.  Along  the  valley  of  the  Mersey  there  is 
an  extensive  bed  of  New  Red  Sandstone,  containing  rock- 
salt,  and  the  same  formation  occurs  along  the  western 
boundaries  of  the  county,  but  it  is  covered  for  the  most 
part  by  the  glacial  drift  deposits,  which  occupy  nearly  all 
the  low  ground,  and  in  some  cases  fill  up  the  vallevs 
between  the  mountains.  The  coal-field  of  Lancashire 
occupies  an  irregular  area  of  217  square  miles  lying 
between  the  Ribble  and  the  Mersey,  its  length  being  about 
30  miles  and  its  average  breadth  about  7  miles.  The  field 
extends  into  Cheshire  and  North  Wales,  and  is  separated 
from  the  Yorkshire  field  by  the  Millstone  Grit  which  crops 
out  beneath  the  Coal-measures.  To  the  south  of  the  Lune, 
near  Ingleton,  there  is  also  a  small  coal-field  which  extends 
into  Yorkshire.  The  upper  Coal-measures  consist  chiefly  of 
shales,  sandstones,  and  limestones,  with  a  bed  of  blackbnnd 
ironstone.  The  middle  measures  contain  a  considerable 
variety  of  workable  seams,  the  lowest  being  v'ery  valuable, 
and  there  is  an  important  mine  of  cannel  copl.  The  lower 
measure  consists  of  flags,  shales,  and  thin  seams  of  coal, 
with  gannister  floors  and  roofs  of  slate.  This  cool  is 
extensively  mined  in  the  mountain  districts  to  the  north- 
east  of  the  bed.  The  coal  district  is  traversed  by  immense 
dislocations  which  divide  the  field  into  several  belts. 
Nearly  all  the  marine  fossils  obtained  are  molluscs  allied 
to  Anthracosia,  with  the  exception  of  a  remarkable  series 
obtained  on  the  banks  of  the  Tame  near  Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

The  availablo  coal  supply  of  Lancashire  is  estimated  at 
6,165,000,000  tors.  The  amount  raised  in  1852  was  8,915,000 
tons:    in    1871  it  was    18,851.000  tons,  but  (or  several  yean   it 
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has  exceeded  18,000,000  tons,  and  in  18S0  reached  19,120,294 
tons.  The  amount  o?  coal  carried  from  Lancashire  is  about 
11,000,000  tons,  of  which  about  7,000,000  tons  are  shipped. 
The  produce  of  the  West  Lancashire  coal-field  in  1880  Vas — coal 
9,600,436  tons,  fireclay  18,960  tons,  and  iron  1540  tons,  the 
latter  being  obtained  from  the  rubbish  seut  out  of  the  pits.  The 
coal  is  produced  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  "Wigan,  St  Helens,  and 
Prescot,  and  the  rir'clav  iu  the  St  Helens  district.  In  the  North 
and  East  Lancashire  district  9,519,858  tons  of  coal  were  raised, 
110,379  tons  of  fireclay,  4838  of  alum  shale,  and  579  of  copperas 
lumps.  Through  the  kiu-lness  of  Mr  Joseph  Dickinson,  inspector 
of  i, lit  es  for  this  district  we  are  .enabled  to  give  the  produce  of  the 
Held  in  seven  principal  divisions,  viz.: — (1)  the  small  i.etached  field 
of  Lun^dale  (lows* series  of  measures),  coal  410  tons;  (2)  the  Bum- 
ley  coal-field  (lower  and  middle  series),  coal  1,036,015,  fireclay 
16,279;  (3)  an  adjoining  field  lying  south-east  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Chorley  to  Blackball  (lover  series),  coal  388,274,  fireclay  45,749; 
14)-  a  group  iying  further  south-eajt  and  extending  to  Bacup, 
Rochdale,  <tnd  Litt'eborough  (lower  seiies),  coal  309,388,  fireclay 
13,298  ;  (5)  the  part  west  of  Chorley  and  Southwards  adjoining  the 
Wigan  coal-field  (lower  series),  coal  2,030,027,  copperas  lumps  579  ; 
(6)  the  part  east  of  the  former  division  (middle  and  upper  series), 
coal  4,789,495,  fireclay  19,217;  (7)  the  extreme  south-east  part, 
south  of  Rochdale,  and  east  of  the  city  of  Manchester  (lower  and 
middle  series),  coal  966,249,  fireclay  16,836,  alum  shale  4830. 
Kich  red  ha-matitic  iron  is  obtained  in  great  abundance  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Furness,  the  quantity  raised  in  1S71  being  931,048  tons,  and 
in  1880  it  was.1,188,543  tons.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur- 
ore  is  raised,  2000  tons  in  1879,  valued  at  £900:  Some  copper  is 
obtained  iu  the  Furuess  district,  but  the  total  quantity  of  ore  raised 
in  1880  was  only  442  tons.  There  are  in  various  districts  of  the 
county  large  quarries  for  freestone  and  flagstone,  the  quantity 
raised  in  1880  being  2404  tons.  A  fine  blue  slate  is  obtained  iu 
Furness.     As  much  as2973  tons  of  hydraulic  limestone  was  in  1880 


dug  out  of  the  Ardwick  mine  near  Manchester.  There  is  a  mine  of 
native  oxide  of  iron  at  Warton,  near  C'artiforth,  from  which,  in  1880, 
189  tons  were  obtained.  Lead-ore  and  zinc -ore  are  being  explored 
between  Clitheroe  and  Chatburn,  and  rocksalt  at  Preesal  near 
Fleetwood. 

Climate  and  Ayrimdiure. — The  climate  in  the  hilly 
districts  is  frequently  cold,  but  in  the  more  sheltered  parts 
lying  to  the  south  and  west  it  is  mild  and  genial.  From 
its  westerly  situation  and  the  attraction  of  the  mountains 
there  is  a  very  high  rainfall,  an  average  of  nearly  50  inches 
annually  being  reached  in  the  mountainous  districts,  while 
the  average  for  the  other  districts  is  about  35.  The  soil 
after  reclamation  and  drainage  is  fertile  ;  but,  as  it  is  fur  the 
most  part  a  strong  clayey  loam,  it  requites  a  large  amount 
of  labour.  In  some  districts  it-is  more  of  a  peaty  nature, 
and  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  districts  of  the  Mersey  there 
is  a  tract  of  light  sandy  loam,  which  is  easily  worked,  and 
well  adapted  for  wheat  and  potatoes.  A  considerable 
portion  of  ■  wintry  is  still  under  peat,  but  the  reclamations 
within  late  years  have  been  very  large,  and  at  the  same, 
time  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  methods  of 
culture.  In  some  districts  the  ground  has  been  rendered 
unfit  lor  agricultural  operations  by  the  rubbish  from  coal- 
pits. A  very  large  area  is  iu  pasturage,  and  dairy  farming, 
j  owing  to  the  populous  character  of  the  district,  is  very 
common. 

The  following  table  gives  a  classification  of  holdings  according  to 
size  iu  1875  and  1880  : — 


Year-i. 

50  Acres  and  under. 

50  to  100  Acres.. 

100  to  300  Acres. 

390  to  500  Acres. 

500  to  1000  Acres. 

Above  1000  Act-  s.  1 

rami. 
Area. 

No. 

Area. 

No. 

Area. 

No. 

Area. 

No. 

Area. 

No. 

Area. 

NO. 

Area. 

No. 

1875 
1880 

18,210 
17,423 

299,109 
286,009 

2,873 
3,077 

202,619 
219,412 

1,468 
1,552 

225,184 
235,174 

74 
104 

26,828 
31,555 

12 
13 

8,070   > 
8,532 

1 
1 

2,195 

2,726 

22.638 

22,170 

764,005 
783,408 

Nearly  all  the  yearly  tenants  are  subject  to  two  years'  notice  to  ' 
quit.  Great  freedom  Is  allowed  in  regard  to  rotation  and  to  sale  of 
produce,  and  it  is  a  frequent  custom  to  sell  hay  and  straw,  and  to  , 
purchase  artificial  manure  for  the  meadow  lands  to  about  one- 
third  of  the  value  sold.  According  to  the  agricultural  returns 
for  1881  the  total  cultivated  area  was  787,732  acres,  a  percentage 
of  65  "2  instead  of  GO  in  1870.  The  area  under  corn  crops  was. 
101,651  acres;  under  green  crops,  59,971;  rotation  grasses,  63,387; 
and*  permanent  pasture,  560,143,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  under  cultivation.  Only  2573  acres  were  fallow.  Of  the  area 
under  corn. crops  5tf,373  acres,  or  considerably  more  than  the  half, 
were  occupied  with  oats,  wheat  coming  next  with  26,492  acres, 
while  barley- occupied  11,559.  The  la:ge  area  of  42.809  acres  was 
under  potatoes,  turnips  and  swedes  occupying  only  10,867  acres. 

The  total  numlrr  of  horses  in  1881  was  38,484,  of  which  24,567 
were  used  solely  for  agricultural  purposes.  Cattle  numbered 
222,988  (122,6S3  being  cows),  an  average  of  18'5  to  every  100  acres 
under  cultivation.  They  are  mostly  polled  Suffolks,  red  York- 
shires, and  Leicester*.  Sheep  numbered  284,317,  an  average  of  23*G 
to  every  1^0  a^res  under  cultivation,  the  average  for  England  being 
62*4.  Cheviots  arc  kept  on  the  higher  grounds,  on  the  low  grounds 
Southdowns  and  Leicesters.     Pigs  in  1881  numbered  37,700. 

The  conntj  in  1872-73  was  divided  among  8S.735  proprietors, 
possessing  1,011,769  acres,  with  an  annual  valuation  of  £13,878,277. 
Of  the  owners  76,177,  or  87  per  cent.,  possessed  less  than  1  acre, 
and  the  average  value,  including  minerals,  was  £13,  14s.  4d.  per  acre. 
Nineteen  proprietors  owned  upwards  of  5000  acres,  the  largest 
proprietor  being  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  possessed  47,269  acres, 
with  a  rental  of  £156,735.  Among  other  large  proprietors  are 
the  duke  of  Bridgewater's  .trustees,  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
Marquis  de  Casteja.  the  earl  of  Stamtord  and  Warrington,  the  earl 
of  Wilton,  the  earl  of  Sefton,  Lord  Lilford,  and  Lord  Skelmersdale. 

Manufactur  3. — Lancashire  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  the  world.  The  history 
of  the  industry  in  the  county,  and  statistical  details  regarding  it, 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Cotton,  vol.  vi.  489  sq.  In  1879  the 
total  number  of  factories  was  close  on  2000,  and  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  these  was  nearly  370,000.  The  centre  of  the 
industry  is  Manchester  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  especially 
Oldham.  Previous  to  the  American  War  Lancashire  had  less 
competition  than  at  present.  The  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  manu- 
factures employed  in  1879  about  50,000  persons.  There  are  a  great 
variety  of  industries  dependent  on  these  staple  manufacture  t,  Buch 
as  bobbin  makiug,  the  preparation  of  dyes,  calico  printing,  and  the 
manufacture  of  machinery  and  of  steam  engines.     barrow-in-Fur- 


ness  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  oi  iron  and  s*ecl.  Warring- 
ton has  a  large  trade  in  sole  leather.  St  Helens  is  celebrated  for 
its  crown,  sheet,  and  plate  glass,  and  Prescot  for  its  watches. 
Chemicals  are  largely  manufactured  in  several  towns.  The  principal 
seaports  are  Liverpool,  Barrow,  Ulverstone,  Lancaster,  Fleetwood, 
and  Preston,  to  the  separate  articles  ^n  which  th°  reader  is  referred 
for  particulars  regarding  shipping,  trade,  and  shipbuilding.  The 
principal  watering-places  are  Blackpool,  Lythara,  Morecauibe,  and 
South  port. 

Railways. — The  London  and  North- Western,  Midland,  and  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  Railways  pass  through  the  county,  and  it  is 
intersected  in  all  directions  by  a  networl"  of  branch  lines. 

Population  and  Administration. — Th .  population  in  1881  was 
more  than  five  times  as  great  as  in  1801.  In  that  year  it  was 
673,486,  or  only  a  little  more  than  the  p>pulation  of  Liverpool  at 
the  present  time.  In  1*61  it  amounted  to  2,429,440,  iu  1871  to 
2,819,495,  and  in  1881  to  3,454,225,  of  whom  1,667,979  were  males 
and  1,786,246  females.  The  population  of  the  northern  parliamen- 
tary division  was  273,417,  of  the  north-eastern  division  238,544,  of 
the  south-eastern  534,963,  and  of  the  south-western  division  482, 1 4  Q, 
— the  population  outside  the  limits  of  parliamentary  boroughs  being 
thus  1,529,072,  and  that  of  the  parliamentary  boroughs  1,925,153. 
Liverpool  (552,425)  is  represented  by  three  members,  Manchester 
(population  of  municipal  borough  341,508,  of  parliamentary 
393,676)  by  three  members,  Saliord  (176,233)  by  two,  Oldham 
(num.  111,343,  pari.  152,511)  by  two,  Rolton  (mun.  105,422,  pari. 
105,973)  by  two,  Preston  (mun.  96,532,  pari  93,707)  by  two, 
Blackburn  (mun.  104,012,  pari.  100,618)  by  two,  Wigan  (48, 
by  two,  Burnley  (mun.  58,882,  pari.  63,502)  by  one,  Ruchd:i!« 
(68,865)  by  one,  Bury  (mun.  51,582,  pari.  49,746)  by  one,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne  (mun.  37,027,  pari.  43,389)  by  one,  Warrington  (mun. 
41,456,  pari.  45,267)  by  one,*  and  Clitheroe  (mun.  10,177,  pari. 
14,463)  by  one.  As  each  division  of  the  county  has  also  two 
members,  the  total  representation  for  the  coirity  is  thirtv-two 
members.  The  parliamentary  boroughs  of  S.taley bridge  and  Stock- 
port are  chiefly  in  Cheshire.  The  other  principal  municipal 
boroughs  are  Accrington  (31,435),  Barrow-in-Furness  (47,111), 
Blackpool  (14,448),  Bootle-cum-Linacre(27.112\  Heywood  (23, 
Lancaster   (20,724),   Over  Darwen    (29,747,    Si  ,284), 

S\.uthport  (32,191),   Swinton  and  Pendlebury  (18,108i, 
morden,  chiefly  in  Yorkshire  <23,861).     There  are  besides  a  I 
number  of  other  towns  of  over  10,003  inhabitants.     The  com,;  • 
palatine  comprises  six  hundreds.      It  is  attached  to  the  dtfchy  of 
Lancaster  and  so  to  the  crown.     It  is  in  the  northern  circuit,  and 
assizes  are  held  for  North  Lancashire  at  Lancaster,  and  for  South 
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Lancashire  at  Liverpool  aud  Manchester.  Th*  county  has  one 
court  of  quarter  sessions,  aud  is  divided  into  twenty  sessional 
divisions.  The  cities  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and  boroughs 
of  Bolton  and  Wigan  hare  commissions  of  the  peace  and  separate 
courts  of  quarter  sessions  ;  and  the  boroughs  of  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  Blackburn,  Bromley,  Lancaster,  Oldham,  Preston,  Rochdale, 
Sal  ford,  and  Warrington  have  commissions  of  the  peace.  There  are 
ten  police  divisions.  Mgst  of  the  municipal  boroughs  have  their  own 
police.  The  county  is  chietly  In  the  diocese  of  Manchester,  formed 
in  1847  ;  but  the  northern  portion  of  Furness  is  in  Carlisle,  a -portion 
formerly  in  Chester  is  now  part  of  the  newly  formed  diocese  of 
Liverpool,  and  a  small  portion  adjoining  Yorkshire  is  in  Papon.  Tho 
chancery  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  still  a  crown  office,  was  at  one 
time  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  chancery  of  the  county  palatine,  but 
now  even  its  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  the  estates  of  the  duchy  is 
merely  nominal.  The  chancery  of  the  county  palatine  has  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  all  matters 
of  equity  within  the  county  palatine,  and  independent  jurisdiction 
in  regard  to  a  variety  of  other  matters.. 

//  i  \ory  and  Antiquities. — Before  the  Roman  invasion  Lancashire 
formed  part  of  the  extensive  northern  province  of  the  Brigantes,  of 
whose  occupation  a  few  names  and  earthworks  are  the  chief  remains. 
The  Romans  held  the  district  for  three  centuries  and  a  half,  and 
erected  various  camps  or  statious  at  Manchester,  Ribch ester,  Lan- 
caster, Colne,  &.c.  They  also  constructed  various  roads,  one  enter- 
ing the  county  at  Warrington,  and  passing  almost  north  to  Carlisle. 
Manchester  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  centre  of  this  district,  as 
the  roads  branched  out  thence  in  every  direction, — into  Cheshire  by 
Stockport,  by  Stretford,  and  by  Warrington,  to  Yorkshire  by  Little- 
borough  or  by  Overborough  near  Colne,  by  Eibchester  to  Lancaster, 
by  Kirkham  to  the  Wyre,  and  by  Westhaughton  and  Blackrod  to 
Preston.  The  Roman  remains  found  within  the  county  are  thus 
summarized  by  Mr  W.  T.  Watkin  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Historic 
Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  for  1880,  p.  89: — 

"  Excluding  perhaps  Northumberland,  I  doubt  whether  any  English  county 
has  produced  so  many  elaborate  articles  in  the  precious  metals  and  in  bronze  of 
the  Roman  jn^i  iod.  The  silver  arm  from  Ltttleborough,  the  gold  biOlm  from 
Manchester  and  Overborough,  the  gold  rings  from  Standish,  the  silver  cup  from 
Einraott.  the  rich  'find'  of  silver  articles  from  Walmerslcy,  the  bronze  shield 
umbo  from  Kirkham,  and  the  l»eautifiil  helmet  from  Ribchester,  with  the  gold 
cup  from  the  same  place,  form  aa  almost  unequalled  collection  of  Britanno- 
Koman.  works  of  art." 

After  the  departure  of  the  Romans  Lancashire  was  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  which  for  sometime  retained  its  independ- 
ence ;  but,  although  King  Arthur,  according  to  some  authorities, 
fought  several  battles  against  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Douglas  at 
Wigan,  the  Saxons  gradually  occupied  the  whole  county,  and  during 
the  Heptarchy  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria.  How 
extensive  was  theic  occupation  may  be  judged  of  from  the  Saxon 
names  of  towns  and  villages  remaining  to  the  present  day.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  9th  century,  however,  the  Danes  invaded  and  per- 
manently settled  in  the  Furness  district,  and  also  in  the  south-west 
coast  of  the  county,  and  in  the  opposite  peninsula  of  Wirral  in 
Cheshire,  in  all  which  places  many  Danish  names  of  villages  are 
still  found. 

In  Domesday  the  portion  of  Lancashire  between  the  Ribble  and 
the  Mersey  was  included  in  Cheshire  and  the  remainder  in  York- 
shire. A  great  part  of  the  lands  between  the  Ribble  and  Mersey 
inteS  by  the  Conqueror  to  Roger  de  Poictou  of  the  family  of 
ornery.  It  was  then  conferred  by  Henry  I.  on  Stephen  de 
Blois,  afterwards  king,  on  the  decease  of  whose  brother  William 
it  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was  granted  to  one  of  the  earls  of 
That  line  becoming  extinct  in  1232,  it  passed  to  William 
de  Ferrers,  and  after  the  second  revolt  of  Robert  de  Ferrers,  King 
Henry  III.  granted  it  to  his  younger  son  Edmund  Croiichback,  and 
with  it  the  earldom  of  tho  county.  (See  Lancaster,  House  of.) 
In  1851  the  county  became  a  palatinate,  and  agaiu,  after  sixteen 
years  abeyance,  in  1377.  Henry  IV.,  soon  after  ascending  the 
throne,  passed  an  Act  declaring  that  the  inheritance  and  titles  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  should  remain  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever 
n  distinct  and  se  para  to  inheritance  from  the  lands  and  possessions 
of  the  crown;  and  from  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  sovereigns  of 
England  have  held  the  duchy,  as  well  out  oi"  as  within  the  counl  f 
palatine.  At  the  Reformation  most  of  the  leading  families  of  the 
county  adhered  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  a  few,  as  tho  Blundels  of 
Little  Crosby  and  tho  Harringtons  of  Huyton,  never  left  it.  Dur- 
ing tho  civil  wars  they  were  ardent  supporters  of  the  royalist  cause, 
csjiecially  tho  Dorby  family,  and  the  county  was  frequently  the  sceno 
of  sieges,  as  at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Warrington,  Lathom  House, 
&.c,  and  of  battles,  as  at  Athcrton  Moor,  Wigan,  Preston,  and 
Winwick. 

The  Cistercian  abbey  of  Furness  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  extensive  ecclesiastical  ruins  in  England.  Whalley  abbey, 
first  founded  at  Stanlawe  in  Cheshire  in  1178,  and  removed  in  1296, 
belonged  to  the  same  order.  There  was  a  priory  of  Blacli 
at  Burscough,  founded  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  one  at  Conii  head 
dating  from  Henry  II. 's  reign,  and  one  at  Lancaster.  A  convent  of 
Augustinian  friars  WM  founded  at  Cartmel  in  1188,  and  one  at  War* 


rington  about  12S0.  There  are  some  remains  of  the  Benedictine 
priory  of  TJ-pholland,  changed  from  a  college  of  secular  priests  in 
1318  ;  and  the  same  order  had  a  priory  at  Lancaster  founded  in 
1094,  a  cell  at  Lythani,  uf  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  a  priory  at 
Penwortham,  founded  shortly  after  the  time  of  the  Conqueror. 
The  Premonstratensians  had  Cockersand  Abbey,  changed  in  1190 
from  a  hospital  founded  in  the  reiga  of  Henry  II.,  ot  which  the 
chapter-house  remains.  At  Kersal,  near  Manchester,  there  was  a 
cell  of  Cluniac  monks  founded  in  the  reign  of  John,  while  at  Lan- 
caster there  were  convents  of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  and  at 
Preston  a  priory  of  Grey  Friars  built  by  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster, 
son  of  Henry  III. 

Besides  the  churches  mentioned  under  the  several  towns,  the 
more  interesting  arc  those  of  Aldingham,  Norman  doorway ; 
Aughton  ;  Cartmel  priory  church,  with  choir  and  transepts  of  tire 
Transition  between  Norman  and  Early  English,  south  chapel 
Decorated,  and  nave  and  windows  Perpendicular  ;  Hawkshead; 
Heysham,  Norman  with  traces  of  Saxon  ;  Hoole  ;  Huyton  ;  Kirk- 
by,  rebuilt,  with  very  ancient  font  ;  Kirkby  Ireleth,  late  Perpen- 
dicular, with  Norman  doorway  ;  Leyland  ;  Helling  (in  Lonsdale), 
Perpendicular,  with  stained  glass  windows ;  lliddleton,  rebuilt  in 
1524,  but  containing  part  of  the  old  Norman  church  and  several 
monuments;  Ormskirk,  Perpendicular  with  traces  of  Norman,  hay- 
ing two  towers  one  of  which  is  detached  and  surmounted  by  a  spire; 
Overton,  with  Norman  doorway;  RadclilTe,  Nonnan  ;  Seftou, 
Perpendicular,  with  fine  brass  and  recumbent  figures  of  the  Moly- 
neux  family,  also  a  screen  exquisitely  carved;  Stidd,  near  Rib- 
chestei'j  Norman  arch  and  old  monuments  ;  Tunstall,  late  Perpen- 
dicular ;  Upholland  priory  church,  Early  English,  with  low  massy 
tower;  Urswick,  Norman,  with  embattled  tower  and  several  old 
monuments;  Walton,  anciently  the  parish  church  of  Liverpool  ; 
Walton-le-Dale  ;  Warton,  with  old  font  ;  Whalley  abbey  church, 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular,  with  Runic  stone  monuments. 

The  principal  old  castles  are  those  of  Lancaster,  noticed  below  ; 
Dulton,  a  small  rude  tower  occupying  the  site  of  an  older  building  ; 
two  towers  of  Gleaston  Castle,  built  by  the  lords  of  Aldingham  in 
the  14th  century  ;  the  ruins  of  Greenhalgh  Castle,  built  by  the  first 
'  earl  of  Derby,  and  demolished  alter  a  siege  by  order  of  parliament 
in  1649;  the  ruins  of  Fouldrey  in  Peel  Island  near  the  entrance  to 
Barrow,  erected  iu  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  now  a  most  dilapi- 
dated ruin,  but  "  massive,  great,  aud  impressively  solemn."  There 
are  many  old  timber  houses  and  mansions  of  special  interest,  as  well 
as  numerous  modern  seats. 

Tlie  principal  histories  of  Lancashire  are  those  by  Edward  Baines  (1824,  2d  ed. 
1836,  edited  by  Harland,  1868-70)  and  by  Thomas  Baines  (1868-69).  Many 
interesting  papers  on  special  subjects  will  be  found  in  the  110  volumes  issued  by 
the  Chethani  Society,  instituted  at  Manchester  in  1S43,  and  in  t he  32  volumes  ol 
Transactions  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cites/tin  Historic  Society;  also  in  the  Pala- 
tine jfota-Book  for  1881.  For  a  fuller  list  of  the  bibliography  of  the  county  and 
its  several  towns  see  Fish  wick.  Lancashire  library,  1S7T;  Sutton,  /  ti 
Authors,  lS7ii;  and  Anderson,  Topography  of  the  Untied  Kingdom,  1SS1. 

LANCASTER,  a  municipal  borough  and  seaport  town, 
the  capital  of  Lancashire,  England,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Lune,  about  7  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  on  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  52  miles 
north-west  of  Manchester.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  an 
eminence  crowned  by  the  old  castle  and  church,  and  com- 
manding fine  views  of  the  river  and  surrounding  country. 
The  older  portion  of  the  town  is  irregularly  built,  but  of 
late  years  it  has  been  much  improved  by  the  formation  of 
new  streets;  and  the  sanitary  and  other  arrangements  are 
complete  and  satisfactory.  The  Lune  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  five  arches  erected  in  1788,  and  to  the  north  of 
the  town  the  Lancaster  Canal  is  conveyed  over  the  river 
by  a  handsome  aqueduct.  The  ancient  castle  occupies  the 
site  of  a  Roman  castrum.  The  Saxon  foundations  of  a 
yet  older  structure  still  remain,  and  the  tower  at  the 
south-west  corner  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  during 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  The  Dungeon  Tower, 
also  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  was  taken  down  in 
1818.  The  greater  part  of  the  old  portion  of  the  present 
structure  was  built  by  Roger  de  Poictou,  who,  however, 
utilized  some  of  the  old  Roman  towers  und  the  old  walls 
in  its  erection.  In  1322  much  damage  was  done  to  the 
castlo  by  Robert  Bruce,  whose  attack  it  successfully  resisted, 
but  it  was  restored  and  strengthened  by  John  of  Gaunt, 
who  added  the  greater  part  of  tho  Gateway  Tower  us  well 
as  turrets  to  the  Lungess  Tower,  which  on  that  account  has 
been  named  "John  o'  Gaunt's  Chair."  During  the  wars  of 
the  Commonwealth  the  castle  was  captured  by  Cromwell. 
Shortly  afterwards  it  was  converted  into  tire  county  juil« 
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■and  the  building  now  includes  the  governor's  house  and 
the  crown  and  nisi  prius  courts.  To  the  north-east  of  the 
castle  is  the  church  of  St  Mary,  in  the  Early  English  style, 
originally  erected  by  Roger  de  Poictcu,  but  partly  rebuilt 
in  1759,  when  the  present  lofty  tower  was  added.  The 
church  contains  several  old  monuments  and  brasses.  A 
large  Gothic  Roman  Catholic  church,  with  a  convent  and 
schools  adjoining,  was  erected  in  1859,  and  there  are  also 
several  other  churches  and  chapels  of  some  architectural 
pretensions.  There  is  a  grammar  school,  completed  in 
1853.  Among  the  charitable  institutions  are  the  county 
lunatic  asylum,  the  Ripley  orphan  hospital,  opened  in 
1864,  erected  and  endowed  at  a  cost  of  £  100,000,  the 
dispensary  and  infirmary  instituted  in  1781,  and  the  Royal 
Albert  asylum  for  idiots  and  imbeciles.  The  town 
possesses  a  large  market  and  a  handsome  town-ball.  The 
principal  industries  of  the  town  are  cotton  and  silk  spin- 
ning, cabinetmaking,  and  the  manufacture  of  oil-cloth  table- 
covers  ;  and  there  are  also  iron-foundries,  marble-polishing 
works,  and  a  manufactory  for  railway  carriages  and 
waggons.  The  bulk  of  the  shipping  is  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade,  and  large  vessels  require  to  unload  at 
Glasson,  5  miles  down  the  river,  the  cargoes  being  carried 
up  to  the  town  by  lighters.  The  population  of  the 
municipal  borough  in  1871  was  17.245,  and  in  1881  it 
was  20,724. 

From  discoveries  of  celts,  flint  arrow-heads,  and  otliei  similar 
remains,  it  is  probable  that  Lancaster  was  an  old  British  town.  Its 
Human  name  is  unknown,  but  inscribed  Roman  altars,  tombstones, 
Samian  ware,  and  other  pottery,  and  the  remains  of  the  old  fortress 
preceding  the  castle,  and  of  other  buildings,  leave  no  doubt  that  it 
was  a  Roman  station  of  great  importance.  It  was  constituted  a 
borough  in  the  fourth  year  of  Richard  I.,  and  it  first  returned  mem- 
bers to  parliament  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Edward  I.  The 
privilege  wis  withdrawn  for  some  years  before  1547,  but  from  that 
time  was  enjoyed  without  interruption  until  ISO",  when  it  was  dis- 
franchised for  corrupt  practices.  The  town  was  plundered  and 
burned  by  the  Scots  in  1329  and  1389,  was  nearly  depopulated 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  was  captured  by  the  Parliamentary 
forces  in  1043,  and  retaken  by  the  Royalists  under  the  earl  of  Derby 
in  the  same  year,  was  held  by  the  Parliamentary  troops  in  1G4S,  anil 
was  partly  destroyed  by  lire  in  1698.  It  was  entered  by  the  rebels 
in  1715,  and  again  by  a  larger  force  of  them  in  1745. 

Sec  Clm'kc,  Lancaster,  Isoy,  ad  ert.  lflll  ;  Lancaster  Records.  1809:  Hull,  Ian- 
cotter  Castle,  1843 ;  Simpson,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Lancaster,  1852 ;  and  a 
paper  on  "  Itoinnn  LsiiicnKtcr,"  t-y  W.  Thompson  Watldn  in  Transactions  of  the 
Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  187G. 

LANCASTER,  the  shire  city  of  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  is  situated  on  the  Conestoga  river, 
68  miles  west  of  Philadelphia  by  rail.  It  was  founded  in 
1730  and  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1742,  was  the 
State  capital  from  1799  to  1812,  and  in  1812  became  a 
city.  It  is  laid  out  on  the  rectangular  plan,  and  is  un- 
usually well  built.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  numerous 
charitable  aud  educational  institutions.  Among  the  latter 
is  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  the  chief  educational 
-hment  of  the  Reformed  Church,  which  also  main- 
tains a  theological  seminary  in  connexion  witli  it.  The 
court-house  is  an  imposing  edifice,  erected  ia  1853  at  a 
cost  of  $166,000.  The  county  jail  is  a  massive  sandstone 
structure,  with  a  tower  110  feet  high,  built  at  a  cost  of 
$110,000  in  1851.  Lancaster  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  agricultural  regions  in  the  United  States.  Its 
cotton,  iron,  and  other  mills  are  numerous  and  large,  and 
it  contains  one  of  the  most  extensive  watch  factories  in  the 
country.  Its  tobacco  trade  requires  nearly  100  large 
warehouses  for  its  accommodation.  A  valuable  trade  in 
coal,  lumber,  leather,  and  grain  is  also  carried  on.  James 
Buchanan,  the  fifteenth  president  of  the  United  States, 
liveu  in  Lancaster,  and  is  buried  there.  The  population  in 
1880  numbered  25,846. 

LANCASTER,  the  chief  city  in  Fairfield  county,  Ohio, 
United  States,  is  situated  on  the  Hocking  river,  about  30 
miles  south-east  of   Columbus.     It  is  a   well-built  little 


manufacturing  town,  busy  with  foundries,  flouring-mills, 
and  various  manufactures,  such  as  agricultural  implements 
and  machinery.  The  court-house  cost  $150,000;  aud  the 
city  hall  and  public  schools  are  also  fine  buildings.  The 
neighbouring  country  is  fertile,  being  especially  noted  for 
its  grain,  live  stock,  and  vineyards.  The  population  in 
1880  was  6803. 

LANCASTER,  House  of.  The  name  House  of  Lan- 
caster is  commonly  used  to  designate  the  line  of  kings 
immediately  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of 
Edward  III.  But  the  history  of  the  family  and  of  the  title 
goes  back  a  whole  century  further  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  who  created  his  second  son,  Edmund,  earl  of  Lan- 
caster, in  1267.  This  Edmund  received  in  his  own  day  the 
surname  of  Crouchback,  not,  as  was  afterwards  supposed, 
from  a  personal  deformity,  but  from  having  worn  a  cross 
upon  his  back  in  token  of  a  crusading  vow.  He  is  not  a 
person  of  much  importance  in  history  except  in  relation  to 
a  strange  theory  raised  in  a  later  age  about  his  birth,  which 
we  shall  notice  presently.  His  son  Thomas  who  inherited 
the  title,  took  the  lead  among  the  nobles  of  Edward  II. 's 
time  in  opposition  to  Piers  Gaveston  and  the  Spensers,  and 
was  beheaded  for  treason  at  Pontefract.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  reign  his  attainder  was  reversed 
and  his  brother  Henry  restored  to  the  ( trldom,  who,  being 
appointed  guardian  to  the  young  king  Eiward  III,  assisted 
him  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Mortimer.  On  this  Henry's 
death  in  1345  he  was  succeeded  by  a  son  of  the  same 
name,  sometimes  known  as  Henry  Tort-Col  or  Wryneck,  a 
very  valiant  commander  in  the  French  wars,  whom  the 
king,  for  his  greater  honour,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a 
duke.  The  title  was  new  in  those  days,  for  only  one 
duke  had  ever  been  created  in  England  before,  rpA  that 
was  fourteen  years  previously,  when  the  king's  son  Edward, 
so  well  known  in  history  as  the  Black  Prince,  was  made 
duke  of  Cornwall.  This  Henry  Wryneck  died  in  1301 
without  heir  male.  Of  his  two  daughters,  Maud,  the 
elder,  was  twice  married,  but  died  childless  little  more 
than  a  year  after  her  father.  The  second,  Blanche,  be- 
came the  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  thus  succeeded 
to  the  duke's  inheritance  in  her  right;  and  on  the  13th 
November  1362,  when  King  Edward  attained  the  age 
of  fifty,  he  was  created  duke  of  Laucaster,  his  elder 
brother,  Lionel,  being  at  the  same  time  created  duke  of 
Clarence.  It  was  frora  these  two.  dukes  that  the  rival 
houses  of  Laucaster  and  York  derived  their  respective 
claims  to  the  crown.  As  Clarence  was  King  Edward's 
third  son,  while  John  of  Gaunt  was  only  his  fourth,  it 
ought  to  have  followed  in  ordinary  course  that  on  the 
failure  of  the  elder  line  the  issue  of  Clarence  should  have 
taken  precedence  of  that  of  Lancaster  in  the  succession. 
But  the  rights  of  Clarence  were  conveyed  in  the  first 
instance  to  an  only  daughter,  and  the  ambition  and  policy 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  profiting  by  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances, enabled  them  not  only  to  gain  possession  of 
the  throne  but  to  maintain  themselves  in  it  for  three 
generations  before  they  were  dispossessed  bv  tho  repre- 
sentatives of  the  elder  brother. 

As  for  John  of  Gaunt  himself,  it  can  hardly  be  saio.  that 
this  sort  of  politic  wisdom  is  very  conspicuous  in  him.  1 1  is 
ambition  was  generally  more  manifest  than  his  discretion; 
bm,  fortune  favoured  his  ambition,  even  as  to  himself  some- 
what beyond  expectation,  and  still  more  in  his  posterity. 
Before  &e  death  of  his  father  he  had  become  the  greatest 
subject  in  England,  his  three  elder  brothers  having  all  died 
before  him.  He  had  even  added  to  his  other  dignities 
the  title  of  king  of  Castile,  having  married,  after  his  first 
wife's  death,  the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel.  The  title, 
however,  was  an  empty  one,  the  throne  of  Castile  being 
actually  in  the  possession  of  Henry  oi:  Trastamara,  whom 
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the  English  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  set  aside.  His 
military  and  naval  enterprises  were  for  the  most  part 
disastrous  failures,  and  in  England  he  was  exceedingly 
unpopular.  Nevertheless  during  the  later  years  of  his 
father's  reign  the  weakness  of  the  king  and  the  declining 
health  of  the  Black  Prince  naturally  threw  the  govern- 
ment very  much  into  his  hauds.  He  even  aimed,  or  was 
suspected  of  aiming,  at  the  succession  to  the  crown  ;  but 
in  this  hope  he  was  disappointed  by  the  action  of  the 
Good  Parliament  a  year  before  Edward's  death,  in  which 
it  was  settled  that  Richard  the  son  of  the  Black  Prince 
should  be  king  after  his  grandfather.  Nevertheless  the 
suspicion  with  which  he  was  regarded  was  not  altogether 
quieted  when  Richard  came  to  the  throne,  a  boy  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  age.  The  duke  himself  complained 
in  parliament  of  the  way  he  was  spoken  of  out  of  doors, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  the  peasants 
stopped  pilgrims  on  the  road  to  Canterbury  and  made  them 
swear  never  to  accept  a  king  of  the  name  of  John.  On 
gaining  possession  of  London  they  gave  still  more  emphatic 
proof  of  their  dislike  to  him  by  burning  his  magnificent 
palace  of  the  Savoy.  The  young  king  himself  shared  the 
general  feeling,  and  after  a  few  years  John  of  Gaunt  ceased 
for  a  time  to  have  much  influence.  Richard  found  a 
convenient  way  to  get  rid  of  him  by  sending  him  to  Castile 
to  make  good  his  barren  title,  and  on  this  expedition  he  was 
away  three  years.  He  succeeded,  however,  so  far  as  to 
make  a  treaty  with  his  rival,  King  John,  son  of  Henry  of 
Trastamara,  for  the  succession,  by  virtue  of  which  his 
daughter  Catherine  became  queen  of  Castile  some  years 
later.  After  his  return  the  king  seems  to  have  regarded 
him  with  greater  favour,  created  him  duke  of  Aquitaine, 
and  employed  him  in  repeated  embassies  to  France,  which 
at  length  resulted  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  Richard's 
marriage  to  the  French  king's  daughter. 

Another  marked  incident  of  his  public  life  was  the 
support  which  he  gave  on  one  occasion  to  the  Reformer 
Wycliffe.  How  far  this  was  due  to  religious  and  how  far 
to  mere  political  considerations  may  be  a  question  ;  but  it 
is  certain  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  not  only  John  of 
Gaunt  but  his  immediate  descendants,  the  three  kings  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  all  took  deep  interest  in  the 
religious  movements  of  the  times.  A  reaction  against 
Lollardy,  however,  had  already  begun  in  the  days  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  both  he  and  his  son  were  obliged  to  discounten- 
ance opinions  which  were  believed  to  be  politically  and 
theologically  dangerous. 

Accusations  had  been  made  against  John  of  Gaunt  more 
than  once  during  the  earlier  part  of  Richard  II. 's  reign  of 
entertaining  designs  to  supplant  his  nephew  on  the  throne. 
But  these  Richard  never  seems  to  have  wholly  credited, 
and  during  his  three  years'  absence  his  younger  brother, 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  showed  himself 
a  far  more  dangerous  intriguer.  Five  confederate  lords 
with  Gloucester  at  their  head  took  up  arms  against  the 
king's  favourite  ministers,  and  the  Wonderful  Parliament 
put  to  death  without  remorse  almost  every  agent  of  his 
former  administration  that  had  not  fled  the  country. 
Gloucester  even  contemplated  the  dethronement  of  the  king, 
but  found  that  in  this  matter  he  could  not  rely  on  the 
support  of  his  associates,  one  of  whom  was  Henry,  earl  of 
Derby,  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  Bon.  Richard  soon  after- 
wards, by  declaring  himself  of  ago,  shook  off  his  uncle's 
control,  and  within  ten  years  the  acts  of  the  Wonderful 
Parliament  were  reversed  by  a  parliament  no  less  arbitrary. 
Gloucester  and  his  allies  were  then  brought  to  severe 
account  •  but  the  earl  of  Derby  and  Thomas  Mowbray,  earl 
of  Nottingham,  were  taken  into  favour  as  having  opposed 
the  more  violent  proceedings  of  their  associates.  As  if  to 
show  his  entire  confidence  in  both  these  noblemen,  the  king 


created  the  former  duke  of  Hereford  and  the  lattsr  duke  of 
Norfolk.  But  within  three  months  after  the  one  duke 
accused  the  other  of  treason,  and  the  truth  of  the  charge, 
after  much  consideration,  was  referred  to  trial  by  battle 
according  to  the  laws  of  chivalry.  But  when  the  combat 
was  about  to  commence  it  was  interrupted  by  the  king, 
who,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  decreed  by  his 
own  mere  authority  that  the  duke  of  Hereford  should  be 
banished  for  ten  years — a  term  which  was  immediately  after 
reduced  to  five— and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  for  life. 

This  arbitrary  sentence  was  obeyed  in  the  first  instance 
by  both  parties,  and  Norfolk  never  returned.  But  Henry, 
duke  of  Hereford,  whose  milder  sentence  was  doubtless 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  popular  favourite,  came 
back  within  a  year,  having  been  furnished  with  a  very  fair 
pretext  for  doing  so  by  a  new  act  of  injustice  on  the  part 
of  Richard.  His  father,  John  of  Gaunt,  had  died  in  the 
interval,  and  the  king,  troubled  with  a  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
and  sorely  in  want  of  money,  had  seized  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster  as  forfeited  property.  Henry  at  once  sailed  f Mi- 
England,  and  landing  in  Yorkshire  while  King  Richard 
was  in  Ireland,  gave  out  that  he  came  only  to  recover  his 
inheritance.  He  at  once  received  the  support  of  the 
northern  lords,  and  as  he-marched  southwards  his  followers 
became  more  numerous  at  every  turn.  The  whole  kingdom 
was  soon  practically  at  his  command,  and  Richard,  by  the 
time  he  had  recrossed  the  channel  to  Wales,  discovered  that 
his  cause  was  altogether  lost.  He  was  conveyed  from 
Chester  to  London,  and  forced  to  execute  a  deed  by  which 
he  resigned  his  crown.  This  was  recited  in  parliament, 
and  he  was  formally  deposed.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  then 
stepped  forward  and  claimed  the  kingdom  as  due  to  himself 
by  virtue  of  his  descent  from  Henry  III. 

The  claim  which  he  put  forward  involved,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, a  strange  falsification  of  history,  for  it  seemed 
to  rest  upon  the  supposition  that  Edmund  of  Lancaster, 
and  not  Edward  I.,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  III.  A 
story  had  gone  about,  even  in  the  days  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
who,  if  we  may  trust  the  rhymer  Hardyng  (Chronicle, 
pp.  290,  291),  had  artfully  got  it  inserted  in  chronicles 
deposited  in  various  monasteries,  that  this  Edmund,  sur- 
named  Crouchback,  was  really  hump-backed,  and  that  2e 
was  set  aside  in-  favour  of  his  younger  brother  Edward  op. 
account  of  his  deformity.  No  chronicle,  however,  is  known 
to  exist  which  actually  states  that  Edmund  Crouchback  was 
thus  set  aside  ;  and  in  point  of  fact  he  had  no  deformity  at 
all,  while  Edward  was  six  years  his  senior.  Hardyng's 
testimony  is,  moreover,  suspicious  as  reflecting  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Percys  after  they  had  turned  against  Henry 
IV.,  for  Hardyng  himself  expressly  says  that  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  was  the  source  of  his  information  (see 
note,  p.  353  of  his  chronicle).  But  a  statement  in  the 
continuation  of  the  Chronicle  called  the  Eulogium  (vol.  iii. 
pp.  369,  370)  corroborates  Hardyng  to  some  extent ;  for 
we  are  told  that  John  of  Gaunt  had  once  desired  in  parlia- 
ment that  his  son  should  be  recognized  on  this  flimsy  plea 
as  heir  to  the  crown  ;  and,  when  the  earl  of  March  denied 
the  story  and  insisted  on  his  own  claim  as  descended  from 
Lionel,  duko  of  Clarence,  Richard  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
cussion and  imposed  silonce  on  both  parties.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  this  story,  though  not  directly 
asserted  to  be  true,  was  indirectly  pointed  at  by  Henry 
when  ho  put  forward  his  claim,  and  no  one  was  then  bold 
enough  to  challenge  it. 

This  was  partly  duo,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  true 
lineal  heir  after  Richard  was  then  a  child,  who  had  just 
succeeded  his  father  as  carl  of  March.  Another  circum- 
stance was  unfavourable  to  the  house  of  'Mortimer — that  it 
derived  its  title  through  a  woman.  No  case  precisely 
similar  bad  as  yet  arisen,  and,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
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"cedent  of  Henry  II.,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  succes- 
sion through  a  female_  was  favoured  by  the  constitution. 
If  not,  Henry  could  say  with  truth  that  he  was  the  direct 
heir  of  his  grandfather,  Edward  III.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  succession  through  females  was  valid,  he  cuuld  trace 
his  descent  through  his  mother  from  Henry  III.  by  a  very 
illustrious  line  of  ancestors.  And,  in  the  words  by  which  he 
formally  '.uade  his  claim,  he  ventured  to  say  no  more  than 
that  he  was  descended  from  the  king  just  mentioned  "  by 
right  line  of  the  blood."  In  what  particular  way  that  "right 
line  "was  to  be  traced  he  did  not  venture  to  indicate. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  article  to  relate  the  history  of 
the  three  successive  kings  belonging  to  the  house  of 
Lancaster  (Henry  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.),  as  a  brief  epitome  of 
Aeir  reigns  will  be  found  elsewhere  (see  vol.  xi.  pp.  659- 

Table  of  the  Principal  Descendants  of  John  of  Gaunt. 


662).  With  the  death  of  the  last-named  sovereign  the 
direck  male  line  of  John  of  Gaunt  became  extinct  But 
by  his  daughters  he  became  the  ancestor  of  more  than  one 
line  of  foreign  kings,  while  his  descendants  by  his  third 
wife,  Catherine  Swynford,  conveyed  the  crown  of  England 
to  the  house  of  Tudor.  It  is  true  that  his  children  by  this 
lady  were  born  before  he  married  her ;  but  they  were  made 
legitimate  by  act  of  parliament,  aud,  though  Henry  IV.  in 
confirming  the  privilege  thus  granted  to  them  endeavoured 
to  debar  them  from  the  succession  to  the  crown,  it  is  now 
ascertained  that  there  was  no  such  reservation  in  the 
original  Act,  and  the  title  claimed  by  Henry  VII.' was 
probably  better  thau  he  himself  supposed. 

We  subjoin  a  pedigree  of  the  royal  and  illustrious  houses 
that  traced  their  descent  from  John  of  Gaunt : — 


John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
titular  kins  of  Castile. 


;     Blanche,  dauchter  and  heiress  of 
Hcurv.  duke  of  Lancaster  (first  wife). 


Constance,  the  elder  of  the   =  Catherine,  dauchter  of 


1 

Phil  i  ppn. 

1 
Henry  IV.,  =    Mary  de  Bohun,-= 

=Joan.  daughter 

1 
Elizabeth,  married  first 

married  to 

king  of               daughter  and 

of  Charhs  the 

to  John  Holland,  duke 

John  I., 

England. 

co-heir  of  Hum- 

Bad, king  of 

of  Exeter,  who  was 

kinjj  of 

phrey  de  Bohun. 

Navarre 

beheaded  by  Henry  IV.; 

Portugal. 

carl  of  Hereford 

(second  wife). 

afterwards  to  Sir  John 

1 

and  Essex  (first 

No  l>«ue. 

Cornwall,  created 

Edward, 
king  of 

wife). 

Baron  Funhopc. 

Portugal. 

1 

1                   | 

|                   | 

1 

Henry  V.,  a 

;  Catherine,  Thomas. 

John,     Humph 

rey,  Blanche,    Philippa, 

.,  J                  1 

king  of 

daughter     duke  of 

duke  of      duke  of      duchess   married  to 

Alphonso  Ferdinand 

England. 

of  Charles  Clarence. 

Bedford.  Gloucester,    of  Ba-    RricVII.of 

■  V.  of        duke  of 

VI.  of 

varia.      Denmark 

Porta-        Vlsca. 

France, 

and  XIII. 

K«l.                1 

afterwards 

of  Sweden. 

|        Emmanuel, 

married  to 

John  II.      king  of 

Sir  Owen 

of  Por-    Portugal; 

Tudor. 

Isgal.      whose  de- 

scendants 

Henr 

rvt 

have  reignec 

in  that  country      Edward 

prince 

ever  since. 

of  \\ 

al 

PS. 

3  daughters  and  heiresses 
of  Peter,  kin;:  of  Castile 
and  Leon  (second  wife). 


Sir  Payne  Root,  widow 

of  Sir  Owen  Swynford 

(third  wife). 


Catherine.         John 
married  to      Beaufort, 
Prince  Henry,     earl  of 
afterwards     Somerset. 


Henry  III. 
of  Castile. 

I 
John  II., 
king  of 
Cn  utile. 

I 
Isabella 
o'  Castile, 
queen  of 
Ferdinand 
of  Aragon  ; 
whose  de- 
scendants 
were  kings  of 
Spain  till  the 
coming  in  of 
the  Bourbons 
in  17i<0 


I 


I  I 

Henry       Thomas 

Beaufort,    Beaufort, 

cardinal,      duke  of 

Exeter 


I 

Henry 
Beaufort, 

enrl  of 
Somerset. 


Edmund,    =^ 

earl  of 
Richmond, 

son  of 
Sir  Owen 
Tudor  by 
Catherine, 
widow  of 
llenrv  V. 


John 
Beaufort, 

ear), 

afterwards 

duke,  of 

Somerset. 

Margaret 
Beaufort. 


I 
Jonn  Beaufoi  r, 
wife  of  Ralph 
Nevill,  lii  st 
earl  of  West- 
moreland, by 
whom  she 
became  an 
anc^tor  of 
Edward  IV.. 
Richard  IU., 
Warwick  the 
King  Maker, 
and  many 
noble  families. 


Henry  VII  , 

king  of 

England. 

I 


Henry  VIII.  Margaret.  =  James  IV.,  king  of 

I I            Scotland. 

|  James  V.,  king  of 

Edward  VI.      Mary,  queen         JHzabeth,  Scotland, 
nf  England.         queen  of 

EngUnrt.  Mary stuart- 

James  VI.  of  Scotland 
and  I.  of  England,  whose 
descendants  have  reigned 
InGi'eat  Britain  ever  since. 


Mary.  ; 


Charles  Brandon, 
duke  of  Suffolk. 


Henry,  earl 
of  Lincoln. 


Frances,  wife  of 

Henry,  earl  of 

Dorset,  created 

duke  of  Suffolk. 

Lady  Jane  Grey 
and  others. 


I 


Eleanor,  wife 
of  Henry, 
second  earl 
of  Cumber- 
land. 


LANCASTER,  Sir  James,  an  eminent  English  seaman 
of  the  Elizabethan  period.  In  his  early  years  he  was  in 
Portugal  as  soldier  and  merchant;  in  1591  he  made  a 
voyage  on  his  own  account  to  the  East  Indies;  in  1594-95 
he  had  command  of  an  expedition  which  made  an  attack 
on  Pernambuco ;  and  in  1600  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  first  fleet  sent  out  by  the  newly-founded  East  India 
Company.  During  his  later  years  he  acted  as  "ue  of  the 
directors  of  the  company.     He  died  in  1620. 

Th*  original  journals  of  Lancaster's  principal  voyage,  (luring 
which  he  visited  Java  and  Sumatra,  have  unfortunately  been  lost  • 
Find  we  only  possess  the  narrative  drawn  up  from  them  with 
miestioiiable  perspicacity  by  Purchas.  The  various  portions  of 
«»K  uyt  and  Purchas  relating  to  Lancaster  have  been  edited  for  the 
HoK'iyt  T  C.  R.  Markham   (1879).     ThenarneofI.au. 

jastciSoiind  was  bestowed  by  Baffin  in  honour  of  Sir  James,  on 
the  strait  trending  westward  from  Baffin's  Bay. 

LANCASTER,  Joseph  (1 778-1 83S),  was  born  in 
fv.uthwark  in  1778,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Chelsea  pen- 
sioner. He  had  few  opportunities  of  regular  instruction 
but  he  very  early  showed  unusual  seriousness  and  desire 
for  learning.  At  sixteen  he  looked  forward  to  the  dissent- 
ing ministry :  but  soon  after  his  relicious  views  altered 

a"t ■  °\attr"  '      ''  '"  the  Society  °'"  Friends,  with 

which  he  remained  associated  for 


twenty  ha  began  to  gather  a  few  poor  children  under  his 
father's  roof  and  to  give  them  the  rudiments  of  instruc- 
tion, without  a  fee,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  parent 
was  willing  to  pay  a  trifle.      Soon  a  thousand  children 
were  assembled  in  the  Borough  Road  ;  and.  the  attention 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  Mr  Whitbread,  and  others  having 
been  directed  to  his  efforts,  he  was  provided  with  means 
for  building  a  schoolroom,  and  supplying  needful  mate- 
rials.    The  main  features  of  his  plan  were  the  employment 
of  older  scholars  as  monitors,  and  an  elaborate  system  of 
mechanical  drill,  by  means  of  which  these  young  teachers 
were  made  to  impart  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  to  large  numbers  at  the  same  time.     The 
Material  appliances  for  teaching  were  very  scanty — a  few 
leaves  torn  out  of  spelling-books  and  pasted  on  boards, 
Borne  slates,  and  a  desk  spread  with  sand,  on  which  the 
children  wrote  with  their  fingers.     The  order  and  cheer- 
fulness of   the  school  and  the  military  precision  of  the 
children's   movements  were   very  striking,  and  began   to 
attract   much    public   observation    at   a   time   when    the 
education   of    the   poor   was   almost    entirely   nei 
Lancaster    had   the  skill   which   gains  [he  loyalty  of  stib- 
ordinates,  and  he  succeeded  in  inspiring  his  young  monitors 
.ears,  unjil  long  ,  with  fondness  for  their  work  and  with  pride  in  the  institu- 
ted by  that  body.     At  the  age  of  |  tion  of  which  they  formed  a  part.     ..  Utbs  became 
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more  trustworthy,  he  found  himself  at  leisure  to  accept 
some  of  the  numerous  invitations  which  crowded  upon 
him,  and  to  expound  what  he  called  "  his  system "  by 
lectures  in  various  towns.  In  this  way  many  new  schools 
were  established,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  young  men 
whom  he  had  trained.  In  a  memorable  interview  with 
George  III.,  Lancaster  was  encouraged  by  the  expression 
of  the  king's  wish  that  every  poor  child  in  his  dominions 
should  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible.  Royal  patronage 
brought  in  its  train  resources,  fame,  and  public  responsi- 
bility, which  proved  to  be  beyond  Lancaster's  own  powers 
to  sustain  or  control.  He  was  vain,  reckless,  and 
improvident.  In  180S  a  few  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
came  to  his  rescue,  paid  his  debts,  became  his  trustees,  and 
founded  the  society  which  was  at  first  called  the  Royal 
Lancasterian  Institution,  but  was  afterwards  more  widely 
known  as  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  With 
the  strongest  wish  to  retain  his  services  and  to  treat  him 
with  liberality,  they  soon  found  that  he  was  impatient  of 
control,  and  that  his  wild  impulses  and  heedless  extrava- 
gance made  it  impossible  to  work  with  him.  He  quarrelled 
with  the  committee,  set  up  a  private,  school  at  Tooting, 
became  bankrupt,  and  in  1818  emigrated  to  America. 
There  he  met  at  first  with  a  warm  reception,  gave 
several  courses  of  lectures  which  were  well  attended,  and 
wrote  to  friends  at  home  letters  full  of  enthusiasm  and  of 
high  hopes  for  future  usefulness,  not  unmingled  with  bitter 
denunciations  of  what  he  called  the  ingratitude  and 
treachery  of  those  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in 
England.  But  his  fame  was  short-lived.  The  miseries  of 
debt  and  disappointment  were  aggnvated  by  sickness,  and 
he  settled  for  a  time  in  the  warmer  climate  of  Caracas. 
He  afterwards  visited  St  Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz,  and  at 
length  returned  to  New  York,  the  corporation  of  whicli 
city  mule  him  a  p.ublic  grant  of  500  dollars  in  pity  for  the 
misfortunes  which  had  by  this  time  reduced  him  to 
lamentable  poverty.  He  afterwards  visited  Canada,  where 
for  a  time  his  prospects  brightened.  He  gave  lectures  at 
Montreal,  and  was  encouraged  to  open  a  school  which 
enjoyed  an  ephemeral  success,  but  was  soon  abandoned. 
A  smill  annuity  provided  by  his  friends  in  England  was 
his  only  means  of  support.  He  formed  a  plan,  however,  for 
returning  home  and  giving  a  new  impetus  to  his  "  system,'' 
by  which  he  declared  it  would  be  possible  "to  teach  ten 
thousand  children  in  different  schools,  not  knowing  their 
letters,  all  to  read  fluently  in  three  weeks  to  three  months." 
But  these  visions  were  never  realized.  He  was  run  over  by 
a  carriage  in  the  streets  of  New  York  in  October  1838,  and 
was  so  much  injured  that  he  died  in  a  few  hours. 

inventors  of  what  was  railed  the  "moni- 
torial "  or  "mutual  "  method  of  instruction,  his  name  was  prominent 
for  many  years  in  .'1  i  ttrovorsy,    Dr  Axnr.KW  3g!.l(v.v.) 

had  in  17't~  published  an  account  of  his  experiments  in  t 
und  Lancaster  in  Ids  iphlet,   published  in   1S03,  frankly 

acknowl    I  lief]   lor  some  useful    hints.      The  two 

worked  i  tly,  tint  Lancaster  was  the  first  loapplytbe  sys- 

tem of  m  As  an  economical  cx- 

)it  his  school  at  the  Borough  Ito  id  wag  a  signal  success.     He 
md  one  thousand  scholars  under  discipline,  and  taught  them  to 
pie  stilus  at  a  yearly  i  I  ban  5s.  a 

'  di     ribed  the  grada- 

tion of  i  ial8  and  orders,  the  functions  of  the 

monitors,  tlio  method  of  e  .  rid   th 'ions 

:  ■nil  aims 
were  humbler,  as  he  feared  to  "  tion  those 

who  were  doomed  to  the  drudgery  of  daily  labour," 
did  not  desire  to  teach  even  he  lower 

classes.     The  main  that  tl 

of  the  ■  ives, — the 

■'  National  Socioty  d  i tion  of  the  Poor  in  the  pi 

of  the    I 

propagation;  while    la  I    by   the 

.  by  Whig  stati   men,  by  a  I  Church- 

men, and   by  Nonconformists  generally.      It  wis  the 
Lancaster  and  his  friends  I ike   national  education  Christian, 


but  not  sectarian, — to  cause  the  Scriptures  to  he  rea<5,  explained, 
and  reverenced  in  the  schools,  without  seeking  by  catechisms  or 
otherwise  to  attract  the  children  to  any  particular  church  or  sect. 
This  principle,  since  almost  universally  adopted  by  the  school 
hoards  of  England,  was  at  first  vehemently  denounced  as  dcistic  and 
mischievor,-,  n,.i  as  especially  hostile  to  the  Established  Chinch. 
To  do  thein  justice,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  rival  claims  and 
merits  of  1j<!1  and  Lancaster  were  urged  with  moro  passion  and  un- 
fairness by  their  friends  than  by  themselves.  Yet  neither  is  entitled 
to  hold  a  very  high  place  among  the  world's  teachers.  Bell  was 
cold,  shrewd,  and  self-seeking.  Lancaster  had  more  enthusiasm,  a 
genuine  and  abonnding  love  for  children,  and  some  ingenuity  in 
devising  plans  both  for  teaching  and  governing.  But  he  was  shift- 
less, wayward,  and  unmethodical,  and  incapable  of  sustained  and 
high-principled  personal  effort.  His  writings  were  not  numerous. 
They  consist  mainly  of  short  pamphlets  dcseiiptive  of  the  suc- 
cesses he  alt. lined  at  the  Borough  Koad.  His  last  publication,  An 
Epitome  of  the  Chief  Events  and  Transactions  of  his  Own  Life, 
appeared  in  America  in  1833,  and  is  characterized,  even  more 
strongly  than  li is  former  writings,  by  looseness  and  ineoheieney  of 
style,  by  egotism,  and  by  a  curious  incapacity  for  judging  fairly 
the  motives  either  of  his  friends  or  his  foes. 

Subsequent  experience  has  not  justified  the  sanguine  estimate  of 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  wdio  so  early  as  1810  described  Lancaster's 
method  as  "a  beautiful  and  inestimable  discovery,  a  plan  now  brought 
veiy  near  to  perfection,  by  which  education  could  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes."  We  have  since  come  to  believe  that  intelli- 
gent teaching  requires  skill  nnd  previous  training,  and  that  even  the 
humblest  rudiments  are  not  to  be  well  taught  by  those  who  have 
only  just  acquired  theni  for  themselves,  or  to  he  attained  by  mere 
mcrhanical  drill.  But  in  the  early  stages  of  national  education  the 
monitorial  method  served  a  valuable  purpose.  It  brought  large 
numbers  of  hitherto  neglected  children  under  discipline,  and  gave 
them  elementary  instruction  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Moreover,  the 
educational  results  attained  were  in  no  sense  contemptible.  The 
little  monitors  were  often  found  to  make  up  in  brightness,  traeta- 
bility,  and  energy  iov  their  lack  of  experience,  and  to  teach  the  arts 
of  reading,  writing,  and  coin  puling  with  surprising  success.  And  one 
cardinal  principle  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  is  of  prime  importance. 
They  regarded  a  school,  not  merely  as  a  place  to  which  individual 
pupils  should  como  for  guidance  from  teachers,  hut  as  an  organized 
community  whose  members  have  much  to  learn  from  each  other. 
They  sought  to  place  their  scholars  from  the  first  in  helpful  mutual 
rolations,  and  to  make  them  feel  the  need  of  common  efforts 
towards  the  attainment  of  common  ends.  (J.  G.  F.) 

LAXCELET  (Branchiostoma  [or  Amphioxii$\  htveco- 
This  creature,  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  fishes, 
with  which  class  it  is  generally  associated,  lacks  so 
many  characteristics  of  vertebrates  generally  that  some 
naturalists  regard  it  as  the  type  of  a  separate  division. 
It  is  of  small  size  (about  3  inches  long),  compressed,  semi- 


Lancelet  (Dranchiosloma  lanceolatum).     a,  mouth  ;  6   abdominal 
poms  ;  i ,  veut. 
transparent,  pointed  at  both  ends,  without  limbs,  but  with 
a  low  fold  of   the   skin,   representing  the   median    fin    of 
fishes.     The  mouth,  surrounded  by  tentacles,  is  situated 
below  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  the  vent  at  a  short 
from  the  opposite  end.     The  water  which  lias  been 
received  through  the  mouth  for  the  respiratory  function,  us 
well  as  the  spawn,  are  expelled  by  another  opening  in  front 
of  the  vent  {poms  abdotninalis).    Tin     I      ton  is  extremely 
rudimentary,    nnd   consists    almost    wholly   of   a     simple 
notochord  ;  neither  skull  nor  ribs  or  limbs  are  devt 
The  lancelet  p  no  brain  or  organ  of  hearing,  and 

no  kidneys.  The  heart  retains  the  embryonic  condition 
bebrates,  is  tubular  and  without  chambers;  tie-  blood 
is  colourless.  Thus  the  lancelet  shows  unmistakable  ana- 
loci's  to  invertebrates,  among  which,  indeed,  ii  was  placed 
by  its  first  describer,  Pallas;  nnd  as,  besides,  the  earliest 
of  its  development  are  almost  identical  with  those 
of  invertebrate  animals,  it  may  well  be  regarded  u  a  form 
intermediate  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  viz.,  the  vertebrates  and  invertebrates. 

The  lancelet  has  been  found  in  numerous  localities  of 
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the  temperate  and  tropical  zones,  sometimes  in  deep  water, 
but  more  frequently  m  skattvw mndjv  places  of  the  coast; 
probably  it  is  much  more  common  than  is  genorally 
supposed,  but  easily  escapes  observation  on  account  of  the 
transparency  of  its  body,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
buries  itself  in  the  sand.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  first 
two  specimens  from  which  the  species  became  known, 
although  discovered  at  an  interval  of  more  than  fifty  years, 
were  found  on  the  Cornish  coast.  The  first  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  naturalist  Pallas,  who  took  it  to  be  a 
slug,  and  described  it  in  1774  under  the  namo  of  Limax 
lanceolatus.  The  second  was  found  by  Ouuch  in  1831, 
who  recognized  it  as  a  fish  and  sent  it  to  Yarrell.  Since 
then  it  has  been  met  with  on  other  parts  of  the  British 
coast,  in  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Peru, 
Tasmania,  Australia,  and  Borneo.  For  further  details  of 
its  organization  we  refer  to  the  article  Ichthyology. 

LANCE  WOOD  is  a  straight-grained,  tough,  light, 
elastic  wood  obtained  from  the  West  Indies  and  Guiana. 
It  is  brought  into  commerce  iu  the  form  of  taper  poles  of 
about  20  feet  in  length  and  from  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  thickest  end.  Lancewood  is  principally  used  by 
carriage-builders  for  shafts;  but  since  the  practice  of 
employing  curved  shafts  has  come  largely  into  use  it  is 
not  in  so  great  demand  as  formerly.  The  smaller  wood 
is  used  for  whip-handles,  for  the  tops  of  fishing  rods,  and 
for  various  minor  purposes  where  even  grained  elastic 
wood  is  a  desideratum.  The  wood  is  obtained  from  two 
species  of  Guatteria,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Ati'Diacex.  The  black  lancewood  or  carisiri  of  Guiana 
{Guatteria  virgata)  is  a  tree  which  grows  to  a  height  of  50 
feet,  of  remarkably  slender  form,  and  seldom  yields  wood 
of  more  than  8  inches  diameter.  The  yellow  lancewood 
tree  (yari-yari  of  Guiana)  is  of  similar  dimensions,  found 
in  tolerable  abundance  throughout  Guiana,  and  used  by  the 
Indians  for  arrow-points,  as  well  as  for  spars,  beams,  &c. 

LAN-CHOW-FOO,  the  chief  town  of  the  Chinese  pro- 
vince of  Kan-suh,  and  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
the  interior  part  of  the  empire,  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Yellow  Kiver.  The  population  is  estimated  by 
Gustav  Kreitner  (Bela  Szechenyi  expedition)  at  half  a 
million  in  1878.  The  houses,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
are  built  of  wood,  but  the  streets  are  paved  with  blocks  of 
granite  and  marble.  Silks,  wood  carvings,  silver  and  jade 
ornaments,  tin  and  copper  wares,  fruits,  and  tobacco  are 
the  chief  articles  of  the  local  trade.  Tobacco  is  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  vicinity.  Since  the  occupation  of 
Kashgar  by  the  Chinese,  the  provincial  governor  resides 
three  years  at  Su-chow  and  three  years  at  Lan-chow-foo. 

LANCIANO,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  province 
of  Chieti,  Italy,  is  situated  on  three  hills,  about  5  miles 
from  the  Adriatic  coast.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
citiss  in  the  Abruzzi  Citeriore,  and  has  broad  regular  streets, 
and  several  fine  buildings.  The  cathedral,  an  imposing 
structure  with  a  fine  clock-tower,  is  built  upon  bridges 
that  span  the  gorge  of  the  Feltrino,  and  is  dedicated  to 
our  Lady  of  the  Bridge.  The  churches  of  Santa  Lucia 
and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  built  on  the  sites  of  heathen 
temples,  and  the  theatre,  also  deserve  notice.  Although 
the  industry  and  trade  of  the  town  have  declined,  a  con- 
siderable miscellany  of  manufactures  is  still  carried  on. 
industry,  dealing  with  (lax,  hemp,  silk,  wool, 
and  cotton,  is  the  leading  one;  iron-working,  rope-making, 
and  tho  manufacture  of  wax,  soap,  cream  of  tartar,  «fcc, 
foil  nv.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs.  In  1872  the  popu- 
lation was  8758  ;  including  the  suburbs  it  was  15,342,  or, 
embracing  the  commune,  17,340. 

Lanciano  claims  a  respectable  antiquity,  for,  although  Pliny's 
Anxia  or  Anxa  Frent  moruDi  is  to  ho  placed  about  a  ruilo  from  the 
Vrcsent  town,  there  is  uo  doubt  that  under  the  early  empire  the 


present  site  was  occupied  by  a  town,  as  the  oldest  of  the  bridges  on 
which  the  cathedral  stands  was  erected  by  the  senate  and  people  of 
Anxanum,  under  Diocletian.  During  the  Middle  Ages  Lanciano 
was  of  considerable  importance,  and  enjoyed  various  privileges, 
chiefly  of  a  commercial  nature. 

LANCRET,  Nicolas  (1660-1743),  was  born  in  Paris 
on  22d  January  1660,  and  became  a  brilliant  painter  of 
light  comedy,  but  of  light  comedy  which  reflected  the  tastes 
and  manners  of  French  society  under  the  regent  Orleans. 
His  first  master  was  Pierre  d'Ulin,  but  his  acquaintance  with 
and  admiration  for  Watteau  induced  him  to  leave  D'Ulin 
for  Gillot,  whose  pupil  Watteau  had  been.  Two  pictures 
painted  by  Lancret  and  exhibited  on  the  Place  Dauphine 
had  a  great  success,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  for- 
tune, and,  it  is  said,  estranged  Watteau,  who  had  been 
complimented  as  their  author.  Lancret's  work  cannot 
now,  however,  be  taken  for  {hat  of  Watteau,  for  loth  in 
drawing  and  in  painting  his  touch,  although  intelligent, 
is  dry,  hard,  and  wantiug  in  that  quality  which  distin- 
guished his  great  niod#el ;  these  characteristics  "are  due 
possibly  in  part  to  the  fact  that,  he  had  been  for  some  time 
in  training  under  an  engraver.  In  1719  he  was  received 
as  Academician,  and  became  councillor  in  1735;  in  1741 
lie  married  a  grandchild  of  Boursault,  author  of  Jisop  at 
Court,  but  he  survived  his  marriage  only  two  years,  dying, 
in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  on  14th  September  1743. 

The  number  of  his  paintings  (of  which  over  eighty  have  been 
engraved)  is  immense  ;  he  executed  a  few  portraits  and  attempted 
historical  composition,  but  his  favourite  subjects  were  balls,  fairs 
village  weddings,  &c.  The  British  Museum  possesses  an  admirl 
able  series  of  studies  by  Lancret  in  red  chalk,  and  the  London 
National  Gallery  shows  four  paintings— the  Four  Ages  of  Man 
(engraved  by  Desplaces  and  L  Aimessin),  which  have  been  cited 
by  D'Argenville  amongst  the  principal  works  of  Lancret.  Sea 
D'Argenyille,  Vies  des  Peintrcs  ;  and  Ballot,  tlogc  de  M.  Lancret. 

LAND,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  will  be  used  in  this 
article,  which  treats  especially  of  its  possession  and  tenure, 
includes  that  portion  of  the  earth  of  which  industry  has 
rendered  either  the  surface  or  the  mineral  riches  under- 
neath available  for  human  requirements.  It  forms  thus  the 
storehouse  from  which  nearly  all  human  wealth  is  drawn, 
since  it  nourishes  the  animals  and  plants  which  supply 
mankind  with  food  and  clothing,  and  yields  the  stone,  the 
coal,  and  the  metals  which  make  existence  possible  and 
progressive.  The  history  of  its  use  is  therefore  a  main 
element  in  the  history  of  our  race,  and  the  manner  of  its 
tenure  and  employment  lies  at  the  root  of  political  and 
economic  science.  In  the  present  article  it  is  proposed  to 
sketch  in  outline  the  historical  development  of  the  ideas 
relating  to  land,  and  briefly  to  point  out  the  leading  prin- 
ciples which  influence  its  tenure  and  beneficial  employment 
under  present  circumstances. 

The  history  of  land  commences  with  the  division  of  men  Develop, 
into  tribes,  for  the  division  of  tribes  involves  distinction  of  ment  of 
territory.     The  earliest  age,  when  men  lived  solely  on  wild  ''«'' tea- 
fruits  or  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  may  still  be  pictured  "re' 
to  us  in  the  habits  of  the  North  American  Indians,  while  the  Tnbal 
second  or  pastoral  6tage  is  represented  in  modern  times  by  tira.5*" 
tho  life  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Asian  steppes.     In  both  these 
conditions  an  immense  tract  of  country  is  absorbed  in  the 
support  of  a  small  population,  but  the  hardships  of  existence, 
aided  sometimes  by  organized  systems  of  child-murder,  serve 
to  keep  the  inhabitants  within  the  limits  of  subsistence. 
Under  such  circumstances  each  tribe  jealously  guards  its 
own  territory  from  intrusion  by  others,  but  within  its  range 
all  members  of  the  community  have  equal  and  unrestricted 
rights  of  use.     Among  civilized  nations  tho  principle  still 
survives.     Each  modern  nation  claims  a  special  ownership 
in  the  fisheries  within  a  certain  distance  of  its  coasts ;  but 
among  the  inhabitants  of  these  coasts  there  is  a  common 
right  to  fish  in  the  waters  thus  reserved.     So  also  each 
modern  state  recognizes  the  shores  as  far  as  high  water 
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mark,  and  the  estuaries  with  their  harvests  of  wild  fowl,  as 
tbe  common  property  of  its  subjects.     Even  inland  game 
is  still  not  individual  property,  and  in  countries  where  legal 
rights  are  so  ancient  or  so  modern  as  in  the  Channel  Islands 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  the  local  law  is  alike 
liberal  in  allowing  to  every  one  the  right  of  sporting  over 
his  neighbour's  ground,  except  in  so  far  as  modified  by 
express  and  recent  legislation. 
Village        But  the  higher  races  very  early  discovered  an  ampler 
tenors,    jaeaus  of  industrial  existence  thau  the  natural  produce  of  the 
earth  affords.    At. what  period  in  human  history  the  artificial 
cultivation  of  plants  was  discovered  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
We  know  that  it  was  posterior  to  the  division  of  the  Aryan 
currents  that  flowed  towards  Hindustan  and  towards  Europe, 
but  before  the  subdivision  of  the  latter ;   for  the   words 
denoting  a  field,  a  plough,  and  some  species  of  grain  have 
a  common  root  in  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Germanic 
dialects,  but  not  in  the  Sanskrit.     But  so  soon  as  agricul- 
ture began  it  involved  of  necessity  an  approach  to  more 
settled  habits.     This  change  in  the  manner  of  life  would 
combine  with  the  fuller  and  more  regular  supply  of  food 
to  promote  a  rapid  increase  of  population.    So  long,  however, 
as  this  did  not  exceed  the  resources  of  the  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe,  it  would  not  of  itself  involve  any  change  in 
the  idea  that  its  use  was  common  to  all.     A  certain  portion 
of  ground  would  be  devoted  to  tillage,  a  certain  number 
of  the  tribe  would  be  appointed  to  perform  the  acts  of 
cultivation,  and  the  produce  would  be  stored  in  the  general 
barn.     We  have  at  the  present  day  examples  of  such  a 
system  in  some  of  the  allmeuds  of  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Valais,  where  a  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  village  is  culti- 
vated by  joint  labour,  and  the  produce  devoted  to  joint 
feasting.     But  it  appears  that  in  general  this  stage  rapidly 
progressed  to  one  of  apportionment  of  the  land  in  separate 
and  smaller  districts.     The  tribe,  augmenting  in  numbers 
and  perhaps  in  extent  of  territory,  subdivided  itself  into 
villages,  and  each  village  exercised  a  tolerably  independent 
rule  over  its  own  district.     Within  this  range  it  still  main- 
tained a  community  of  the  forest  and  pasture,  but  the 
special  skill  and  toil  demanded  by  husbandry  in  most  cases 
soon  led  to  the  appropriation  to  each  family  of  a  portiou 
of  the  arable  land  in  exclusive  property.     Still,  however, 
the  principle  of  common  right  prevailed  so  far  that  the 
village   rulers  changed  every  year   the  lots   assigned  for 
culture,  so   that  one  year  of  crop,  followed  by  a  relapse 
into  natural  growth  for  a   succession  of   years,  was   the 
normal  rotation.     It  is  one  which  modern  science  cannot 
condemn,  for  where  space  is  ample  and  the  use  of  manure 
is  unknown,  there  is  no  sounder  method  of  cultivation.     It 
is   still,   according   to   M.    Laveleye,    exemplified   in   the 
Ardennes  region  of  Belgium. 
Private        It  is  at  this  stage  that  contemporary  observers  first  de- 
uTland*  6Cr.'be  tlle  tenure  of  laml  in  ancient  times,  and  illustrations 
of  its  survival  in  modern  periods  grow  abundant.    These  will 
be  hereafter  pointed  out.     But  except  in  special  circum- 
stances it  U  obvious  that  progress  could  not  stop  here.     As 
population  increased  in  e.ich  district,  the  available  hunting 
grounds  would  diminish,  and  at  the  same  time  the  necessity 
of  more  extensive  and  more  frequent  cultivation  of  crops 
would  increase.     By  this  process,  in  the  absence  of  manure, 
the  land  would  inevitably  become  less  productive.     But 
just  as  it  demanded  more  labour  it   would  become  more 
definitely  appropriated  to  a  single   family,  for   those  who 
laboured  most  would  not  willingly  give  place  to  those  who 
Lad  been  less  active.     A  stage  would  then  be  reached  in 
which  community  of  possession  would'  be  limited  to  the 
pasture  lands  of  the  village,  and  the  arable  lands  would  be 
possessed  in  permanence  by  each  family.     There  generally 
was,  indeed,  while  the  territory  still  sufficed,  a  recognition 
of  tha  right  of  each  individual  to  an  allotment  from  the 


common  land.  But  at  last  the  period  would  come  in  which 
this  could  be  no  longer  afforded,  and  when  either  the  tribe 
must  migrate  in  a  body,  or  east  off  a  swarm  to  seek  its 
fortunes  elsewhere,  or  leave  a  certain  number  of  its 
members  without  the  privilege  of  landed  possession,  to 
obtain  subsistence  in  services  to  the  rest,  or  in  trades. 
When  the  two  former  alternatives  become  impracticable, 
the  third  is  the  inevitable  course.  Private  property  in 
land  becomes  then  established,  and  we  have  thenceforward 
a  new  system,  involving  consequences  for  good  and  evil 
which  legislation  seeks  to  regulate. 

With  this  general  notion  of  the  course  of  development  Hi»tori 
it  will  now  be  convenient  to  trace,  in  some  instances  which  cal 
have  most  affected  the  world's  progress,  the  history  and  the  sketcb- 
results  of  the  use  and  appropriation  of  land.  Prjmi- 

In  primitive  Rome  each  household  formed  an  absolute  tive 
despotism,  of  which  the  father  was  the  despot ;  households  Rome, 
were  united  into  gentes  by  derivation  from  a  common 
ancestor,  and  the  state  consisted  in  a  combination  of 
gentes.  To  each  household  there  was  originally  assigned 
a  small  portiou  (2  jugera,  1|  acres)  of  land  to  be  held  in 
perpetuity  as  private  property  (heredium),  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that 'on  the  death  of  a  paterfamilias  each  son 
would  be  entitled  to  a  like  amount  from  the  common  lands 
of  the  gens.  These  common  lands  formed  the  main  posses- 
sion of  the  gentes,  and  it  appears  that  they  were  to  some 
degree  cultivated  in  common,  as  well  as  used  for  pasturage. 
The  state,  however,  also  held  common  lands,  partly  oiigiual, 
partly  derived  from  cession  by  each  conquered  neighbour, 
and  these  were  let  for  rent  (vectigal)  in  so  far  as  not  parti- 
I  tioned  out.  Cicero  (De  Hep.,  ii.  9,  14)  says  that  Numa 
was  the  first  who  divided  the  conquered  lands  into  private 
shares,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  example  was  only  partially 
followed.  But  by  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius  the  original 
private  portion  of  many  households  must  have  been  greatly 
but  unequally  enlarged,  for  his  new  militar"  organization 
was  based  on  the  obligation  of  service  imposed  on  the  free- 
holders (assidui)  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  labourers 
and  breeders  of  children  (proletarii).  The  "  classes "  of 
the  assidui  were  five,  those  who  possessed  20  jugera  (12 J 
acres),  and  who  were  specially  denominated  classici,  and 
those  who  possessed  respectively  15,  10,  5,  and  2 J  jugera. 
The  first  class,  or  classic;!,  were  about  the  half  of  the  whole 
number  of  assidui,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes 
comprised  each  about  one-eighth  of  the  entire  number,  and 
the  fifth  class  was  slightly  more  numerous.  The  equites 
formed  a  separate  order,  based  on  the  possession  of  a  still 
larger  extent  of  land.  At  the  same  time  a  register  of  laud 
was  established,  in  which  each  owner  was  required  to  enter 
his  property,  and  which  was  revised  every  four  years,  and 
sales  were  directed  to  be  made  before  two  witnesses. 
These  arrangements  show  that  even  at  this  epoch  the 
system  of  separate  private  property  was  in  full  operation, 
and  that  the  difference  of  wealth  which  it  engenders  had 
already  reached  an  advanced  Btage. 

The  progress  of  conquest,  which  at  once  enlarged  the 
territory,  brought  in  tribute,  and  furnished  slaves,  rapidly 
increased  such,  inequalities.  Trade,  which  followed  con- 
quest, and  in  which  capitalists  made  large  fortunes,  tended 
in  the  same  direction.  Very  early  in  Roman  legal  history 
we  come  upon  tenancy-at-will,  under  the  name  of  precariwm, 
which  of  itself  showed  that  there  must  have  been  large 
estates  capable  of  subdivision.  But  besidos  tenants,  each 
extensive  landowner  had  a  household  of  retainers,  clients, 
freedmen,  and  latterly  slaves,  who  tilled  his  ground  for  his 
personal  profit.  Thus  there  would  be  little  demand  for 
free  labour,  and  the  petty  husbandman,  whose  small 
inheritance  was  inadequate  for  a  growing  family,  fell 
necessarily  into  debt.  His  land  would  then  be 
under  the  strict  Roman  law  of  bankruptcy,  aud  he  hiuisalf 
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w  iuld  sink  into  slavery,  01  at  best  into  the  already  over- 
crowded class  of  labourers  for  insufficient  hire.  At  the 
game  time  the  conquered  lands,  which  by  theory  were  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  to  which  every  citizen  had  an 
equal  right,  were  largely  portioned  out  to  the  existing 
landowners,  whc  held  the  chief  posts  and  influence  in  the 
government.  The  reveuues  drawn  from  tribute  were  also 
farmed  out  to  capitalists,  and  the  taxes  on  the  public  were 
augmented  in  consequence  of  the  permitted  frauds  of  the 
collectors.  At  last  came  the  crisis.  The  army,  no  longer 
representing  the  wealth  of  the  state,  but  rather  the  pro- 
letariat, mutinied,  and  from  the  Mon3  Sacer  menaced  the 
city.  It  was  the  commencement  of  the  long  struggle  of 
which  the  successive  Agkakiax  Laws  (q.i.)  were  the  land- 
mark and  remedies. 

The  object  of  these  laws  was  well  illustrated  by  the 
Licinian  proposal  (387  a.  u.c.),  nearly  one  hundred  years  after 
the  Srst  outbreak  of  discontent  It  enacted  that  no  citizen 
should  hold  more  than  500  jugera  of  the  public  lands,  that 
no  one  should  graze  more  than  one  hundred  oxen  and  five 
hundred  sheep  on  the  common  lands,  and  that  every  land- 
owner should  be  obliged  to  employ  a  number  of  free 
labourers  proportioned  to  that  of  his  slaves.  But  this,  as 
all  otlierlaws  proposed  on  behalf  of  the  psople,  was  coupled 
with  political  changes  of  which  the  main  object  was  to 
open  up  new  fields  of  ambition  to  those  of  the  plebeians 
who  were  already  opulent.  When  that  object  was  attained, 
the  agrarian  remedies  were  suffered  to  fall  into  desuetude. 
The  successful  wars  waged  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries 
A. u.c.  gave  a  temporary  outlet  to  labour  in  the  formation  of 
agricultural  colonies.  But  it  at  the  same  time  immensely 
increased  the  number  of  slaves,  who  were  treated  as  mere 
beasts  of  toil;  to  be  worked  out  or  sold  off  wheu  no  longer 
profitable.  The  free  population,  on  the  testimony  of  Cato 
and  Polybius,  diminished;  the  slave  population  increased, 
and  became  in  many  districts  an  organized  danger  to  public 
safety.  A  ceutury  later  the  Gracchi  again  endeavoured  to 
restore  health  to  the  body  politic  by  a  distribution  of  the 
state  lands  among  the  proletariat.  The  attempt  was  stifled 
in  blool,  but  tile  necessity  of  the  measure  was  proved  by 
the  fact  that  a  full  generation  later  Caius  Julius  Csesar 
carried  out  the  same  reform. 

The  time  for  remedy  was,  however,  past.  The  great 
elates  (lat  if  undid)  had  already  been  created;  they  were 
respected  by  the  reformers,  alike  popular  and  imperial ;  and 
their  inevitable  growth  swallowed  up  the  small  farms  of 
new  creation,  and  ultimately  destroyed  Rome.  For  its 
manhood  was  gone ;  the  wealth  of  millionaires  could  not 
purchase  back  honesty  or  courage ;  and  the  defence  of 
mercenaries  failed  to  form  any  barrier  against  the  wars  of 
hardy  northern  invaders.  Pliny's  words  "  latifundia  perdi- 
dere  Italiam  "  embrace  the  truth,  yet  more  fully  made  clear 
in  many  a  generation  after  he  wrote. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  systems  prevalent  in  the 
G«-  nations  by  which  the  Roman  empire  was  overthrown. 
Two  great  Roman  writers,  Cae-sar  and  Tacitus,  have  given 
us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  German  customs  showing  us  the 
tenure  of  land  in  its  earliest  forms.  Caesar  (De  Bell.  Gall., 
vL)  says  of  the  Germans  of  his  time  : — 

h  given  to  agriculture,  but  live  chiefly  on  milk, 
cheese,  and  flv-.li.  if  land  or  bound 

i  trates  and  chiefs  every  vear  assign  to 

nnilies  who  live  together  as  much  land  and  in 

b  spots  as  they  think  suitable,  and  require  them  in  tin-  following 

year  to  remove  to  another  allotment.     Many  reasons  for  this  custom 

i  il  they  should  not  be  li  I  by  p  nuan  i 

inncethe  pursuits  of  war  I  nre,  another 

I  ire  possession  should  it.i   induce  the  more 

the  land  of  the  weaker,  another  that  they  should 

not  construct  their  houses  with  greats  care  to  keep  out  heat  and 

another  thai  the  love  of  mom-.  .  s  ana 

disputes,  and  lastly  that  the  mass  o!  the  people  might  remain  con- 


tented with  the  justice  of  an  ariaugcmcut  under  which  everyone 

saw  his  position  as  comfortable  as  that  of  the  most  powerful.  As 
to  the  tribes  themselves,  their  chief  glory  is  to  have  their  territory 
surrounded  with  as  wide  a  belt  as  possible  of  desolated  waste.  Thry 
deem  it  not  only  a  special  mark  of  valour  that  every  neighbouiing 
tribe  should  be  driven  to  a  distance,  ami  uo  stranger  should  dare 
to  reside  in  their  vicinity,  but  at  the  same  time  they  view  it  as  a 
measure  of  precaution  against  the  risk  of  suddui  attacks." 

A  hundred  years  later  the  description  of  Tacitus  shows 
that  a  certain  modification  of  habit  had  been  induced. 
Bringing  together  the  leading  particulars,  we  find  he  speaks 
of  Germany  as  "covered  with  woods  and  morasses,  the 
land  fairly  fertile  but  unsuited  for  fruit  trees,  well  adapted 
for  pasture,  and  carrying  numerous  herds  of  small  sized 
polled  cattle,  in  which  the  chief  wtalth  of  the  natives 
consisted."  But  they  seem  no  longer  to  have  changed 
their  actual  dwellings  every  year,  but  to  have 

"  Built  them  with  a  cei  tain  ri  ugh  solidity,  and  in  villages,  though 
the  houses  were  not  contiguous,  but  each  was  surrounded  by  a  space 
of  its  own.  The  right  of  succession  by  children  was  recoguized,  .~nd 
in  default  of  children  brothers  and  uncles  took,  but  there  was  no 
right  of  making  a  will.  They  prefeiTed  to  acquire  property  by  war 
rather  than  by  industiy.  Interest  on  loans  was  unknown.  The 
land  was  apportioned  (to  villages  apparently)  accoiding  to  the  num- 
ber of  cultivators,  and  \livided  among  theni  according  to  their  rank, 
there  being  ample  room  for  all.  Every  year  they  changed  the 
arable  land,  which  formed  only  a  portion  of  the  whole,  not  attempt- 
ing to  make  labour  vie  with  the  natural  fertility  and  abundance  of 
the  soil  by  planting  orchards  or  setting  out  gardens  and  fields,  but 
content  with  a  single  crop.  Their  food  consisted  chiefly  of  wild 
fruits,  freshly  killed  game,  and  curds;  their  drink  was  a  liquor  pre- 
pared from  barley  or  wheat,  fermented  like  wine.  Their  slaves  wei  e 
not  kept  in  the  house,  but  each  had  a  separate  dwelling  and  an 
allowance  of  food,  and  they  were  treated  with  humanity,  as  servants 
tnts." 

These  institutions  were  then  obviously  based  on  the 
existence  of  an  ample  supply  of  unenclosed  and  common 
land.  But  the  natural  increase  of  population,  combined 
with  the  pressure  put  on  the  Germanic  tribes  from  the  east 
by  the  Slavs,  made  their  territories  too  small  for  their 
ambition,  if  not  for  their  maintenance,  and  five  or  six 
succeeding  centuries  were  marked  in  the  history  of  Europe 
chiefly  by  successive  Germanic  conquest  and  occupation  of 
western  and  southern  territory.  The  enormous  increase  of 
power  and  possessiou  made  it  impossible  for  the  original 
tribal  government  to  survive  ;  the  great  generals  developed 
into  kings  and  emperors,  and  their  lieutenants,  more  or  less 
independent  according  to  individual  capacity  and  distance 
from  the  capital,  became  dukes  and  counts.  Gradually 
military  authority,  embracing  the  old  idea  of  the  land  being 
the  property  of  the  state,  evolved  the  new  notion  of  feudal- 
ism. The  sovereign  represented  the  state;  to  him  in  that 
capacity  laud  conquered  from  the  enemy,  or  forfeited  by 
unsuccessful  rebellion,  became  subject ;  and  he  granted  it  to 
his  followers  on  condition  of  faithful  service  in  war.  They 
promised  to  be  "his  men,"  and  from  their  own  tenants  they 
exacted  in  turn  the  like  promise  on  the  like  conditions. 
The  general  insecurity  made  even  free  owners  willing  to 
buy  the  support  of  the  sovereign  on  similar  terms.  Thus 
by  degrees,  less  by  derivation  from  the  ideas  of  Roman 
law,  to  which  it  is  sometimes  attributed,  than  by  the  mere 
necessity  of  the  times,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  incessant 
state  of  warfare  in  which  mankind  existed,  there  came  to 
be  established  the  feudal  doctrine  that  all  hind  was  held  of 
the  sovereign  on  condition  of  suit  and  service,  and  that 
each  immediate  tenant  of  the  sovereign  was  entitled  to 
sub-infeudate  his  possession  on  the  same  principles. 
Gradually  the  further  attributes  of  propert;  led  ; 

service  in  war  was  commuted  inti  rent,  and  the  peaceful 
service  of  tilling  the  lord's  reserved  domain.  The  right 
of  hereditary  succession  became  grafted  on  the  personal 
grant ;  the  power  of  sale  and  devise  followed.  Local  usages 
still  had  influence,  but  it  may  be  said  broadly  that  from 
about  the  10th  ceutury  private  property,  subject  to  feudal 
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conditions,  became  the  principle  of  the   tenure  of  land 
in  Europe. 

There  are,  however,  some  nations  in  which  feudalism  has 
struck  no  root,  or  at  least  has  not  succeeded  in  seriously 
modifying  the  original  type  of  common  possession.  It  will 
be  best  to  advart  to  some  of  them  before  proceeding  further 
with  the  history  of  feudalism  in  its  modern  development. 

The  Indian  branch  of  the  Aryan  stock  has  preserved  with 
great  fidelity  the  original  notion  of  the  possession  of  land. 
The  village,  consisting  of  detached  houses  and  surrounded 
with  the  district  belonging  to  it,  forms  still  a  self-regulating 
community.  It  is  a  legal  person,  to  which  the  state  looks 
for  its  rights,  but  which  when  performing  tbem  is  free 
from  internal  state  interference.  It  holds  the  forest  and 
pasture  ground  in  common  property,  allowing  their  use  to 
each  person  entitled  to  the  village  rights.  To  each  family 
is  farther  apportioned  a  measure  of  arable  land,  but  the 
stage  is  in  general  passed  at  which  this  portion  is  changed 
in  successive  years,  and  it  is  therefore  the  hereditary  pro- 
perty of  the  family.  But  it  is  not  in  strictness  subject 
either  to  will,  to  mortgage,  or  to  sale.  It  is  divisible  on 
the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family  among  his  children, 
any  of  whom  may  transfer  their  shares  to  another  member 
of  the  village,  but  not,  except  with  its  leave,  to  a  stranger. 
These  ancient  customs  have  to  some  extent  been  modified 
by  the  introduction  of  English  law,  which,  among  other 
things,  has  subjected  the  villagers  to  the  grinding  exactions 
of  the  money-lenders,  by  giving  creditors  the  security  of  an 
English  mortgage.  It  cannot  but  be  regretted  that  the 
desire  to  act  justly  which  has  Jed  to  the  change  should 
have  been  misled  by  the  idea  that  whatever  institution 
exists  in  England  is  necessarily  and  everywhere  else 
equally  equitable  and  necessary. 
Slavonic  Iu  Europe  the  Slav  peoples,  the  latest  arrival  of  Aryan 
peoples,  stock  in  Europe,  have  preserved  best  the  ancient  charac- 
teristics of  land  tenure.  Checked  in  their  advance  to  the 
south-east,  they  have  formed  a  narrow  borderland  in 
Bulgaria,  Servia,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  between  the 
Germans  on  the  one  side  and  the  Turks  on  the  other. 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  the  case  of  a  population  growing 
within  a  restricted  area,  under  circumstances  which  pre- 
vented the  development  of  extensive  military  sway,  and  its 
consequent  feudalism.  Accordingly  we  find  prevailing  a 
system  midway  between  the  ancient  communism  of  the 
Germanic  tribes  and  the  institution  of  private  property. 
The  tribes  have  become  broken  up  into  families.  Common 
lands,  except  where  there  is  mountain  or  forest,  have  been 
partitioned  into  the  separate  ownership  of  families.  But 
within  the  families  there  is  still  a  strong  sentiment  of 
community.  In  the  Servian  and  Bulgarian  villages  each 
family  household  consists  of  probably  several  generations, 
all  housed  under  the  same  roof  or  within  the  same  curtilage. 
The  bead  of  the  family  is  judge  rather  than  master ;  any 
member  of  the  family  may  depart,  but  in  so  doing  he 
abandons  his  claim  to  the  family  property,  a  claim, 
however,  which  in  some  cases  may  revive  should  he  return 
to  the  paternal  home.  All  who  remain  work  in  common  at 
their  appointed  duties,  and  share  in  common  the  produce. 
The  family  possessions  are  inalienable ;  the  share  of  each 
member  is  untransferable. 

To  the  north  and  east  the  faculty  of  unlimited  emigra- 
tion to  the  uaoccupied  lands  of  the  steppe  permitted  or 
enforced  the  preservation  of  a  still  earlier  type  of  common 
Russia,  property.  When  the  Russian  village  found  its  lands  in- 
adequate to  its  growing  population,  it  threw  off  a  swarm. 
The  emigrants  travelled  in  a  compact  body  till  they  passed 
beyond  the  limits  of  present  cultivation,  and  then  took  up 
their  position  on  such  lands  as  pleased  them.  For  their 
protection  against  the  aborigiual  hunters  who  still  roamed 
over  the  ulaius  they  built  their  houses  on  the  uniform  plan 


of  an  enclosed  village,  and  the  same  reason  concurred  with 
native  habit  to  induce  them  to  maintain  the  system  of 
common  pasturage,  and  of  uuited  cultivation  of  the  land 
apportioned  to  cropping.  When  the  central  government 
became  strong  enough  to  assert  its  sway  over  the  scattered 
settlements,  it  levied  its  tax  on  the  mir,  or  village 
community,  aud  the  community  apportioned  the  amount 
per  capita  among  its  members.  But,  as  land  was  ample  in 
extent  for  all,  it  gave  to  each  male,  from  the  moment  even 
of  birth,  a  right  to  a  share.  When  the  shares  became 
inadequate  a  fresh  migration  took  place. 

Serfdom  took  its  rise  in  the  prohibition  of  these  migra- 
tions. Forbidden  to  depart  to  new  lands,  the  peasants 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  demands  for  their  labour 
either  of  the  Government,  where  it  held  estates  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  village,  or  of  nobles  to  whom  grants 
of  land  had  been  made  by  the  czar.  Generally  they  were 
thus  forced  to  give  half  their  time  to  labour  for  their  master. 
But  they  still  continued  possessors  of  their  share  in  the 
village  lands,  and  entitled  to  apply  the  other  half  of  their 
time  to  its  cultivation. 

When  emancipation  came,  their  rights  were  regulated 
on  the  same  basis.  The  village  was  maintained  as  'an 
industrial  and  fiscal  organization.  But  each  peasant  was 
declared  to  be  entitled  to  a  certain  fixed  minimum  of  land 
for  his  own  property,  varying  according  to  the  district,  but 
on  an  average  about  12  acres.  For  this,  in  so  far  as  being 
iu  excess  of  the  village  lands  it  had  to  be  made  up  from 
the  land  of  adjoining  owners,  he  is  required  to  pay  eithei 
services,  to  the  extent  of  forty  days  in  the  year,  or  rent,  at 
an  average  rate  of  about  2s.  4d.  per  acre.  Such  provisions 
can  only  be  temporary.  They  resemble  much  those  which 
prevailed  iu  Germany  prior  to  the  modern  reforms  in  tenure. 
They  subject  the  peasant,  untaught  and  unaccustomed  to 
habits  of  individual  energy,  to  a  tax  which  he  is  not  able 
to  meet,  and  the  suffering  and  complaints  which  are  the 
consequence  are  at  present  geueral  throughout  Russia. 

In  Switzerland  also  there  has  survived  a  system  only  Switzer 
slightly  altered  from  that  of  the  original  communities.  For  land- 
here  also  conquest  with  its  attendant  feudalism  was  stayed, 
and  freemen  and  free  institutions  survived  the  wreck  which 
war  made  throughout  western  Europe.  In  the  forest 
cantons  especially  there  still  exists  an  essential  community 
of  land  right.  The  inhabitants  possess  separately  and  by 
ordinary  rules  of  inheritance  certain  portions  of  land.  But 
in  several  cantons  the  bulk  of  the  laud,  both  arable,  forest, 
aud  pastoral,  forms  the  allmend  of  the  state,  or  of  the  com- 
mune,— the  common  property,  to  which  every  descendant 
of  the  original  inhabitants  has  a  right.  This  common  land 
is  either  partitioned  out  by  lot  to  each  person  entitled,  or 
is  let  for  a  rent,  which  is  applied  to  the  common  benefit, 
or  is  made  the  subject  of  common  labour,  and  the  produce 
of  bread  and  wine  is  devoted  to  common  merry-makings. 
When  the  arable  land  is  divided  among  cultivators,  the 
period  allowed  before  repartition  is  from  five  to  nine  years, 
and  it  is  stated  that  so  strong  is  the  feeling  of  common 
interest  that  the  shortness  of  the  time  does  not  interfere 
with  the  highest  cultivation  by  each  successive  occupant 
In  some  districts  it  furnishes  farms  of  20  acres  to  each 
family,  iu  others  it  only  suffices  for  allotments  of  a  few 
perches. 

In  France  the  custom  of  village  proprietary  survived  in  France. 
many  districts  down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
But  previous  to  tho  middle  of  the  18th  century  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  soil  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  great  land- 
owners. The  tenants  and  peasants  were  ground  down  with 
heavy  exactions,  not  only  in  the  form  of  rent,  but  of 
state  taxation,  and  in  services,  or  corvces,  to  be  rendered  to 
the  lord  or  to  the  state.  The  artificial  life  of  the  nobles 
at  court  destroyed  all  sympathy  between  them  and  the 
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cultivators,  and  brought  them  to  look  on  their  dependants 
as  little  more  than  beasts  of  burden,  valuable  only  for  the 
profit  that  might  be  made  of  them.  The  feeling  engendered 
on  the  other  side  broke  out  in  the  Revolution.  The  country 
estates,  from  which  the  emigres  had  fled,  were  sold  in 
portions,  and  in  many  cases  bought  in  fee  simple  for  a  trifle 
by  the  former  tenants  of  the  farms.  The  law  of  equal 
division  among  children  continued  the  process  of  sub- 
division. It  proceeds  in  an  augmenting  ratio,  and  though 
a  few  large  properties  still  subsist,  the  bulk  of  the  land  in 
France  is  now  held  in  small  properties.  It  is  not,  however, 
universally  cultivated  by  the  owner.  There  is  a  large 
proportion  of  tenants,  holding  generally  under  leases  not 
exceeding  nine  years ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
shortness  of  the  term  impairs  production.  Another  evil  is 
the  mercellemeiit  caused  by  the  law  of  compulsory  division 
on  inheritance,  but  this  must  not  be  understood  as  objected 
to  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  small  extent  of  ground  held 
by  each  proprietor.  The  real  disadvantage  complained  of 
by  French  writers  on  agriculture  is  that  through  successive 
family  divisions  each  man's  total  property  consists  of  a 
number  of  small  plots  scattered  up  and  down  ;  and  the 
remedy  desired  is  not  an  interference  with  the  present  law 
of  succession,  but  only  an  enactment  to  facilitate  exchange 
and  consolidation  of  plots,  so  as  to  give  to  each  cultivator 
his  whole  property  witliin  one  boundary. 

In  France  there  are  now  about  2,000,000  properties 
under  12  acres,  and  1,000,000  between  12  and  25  acres, 
while  there  are  only  150,000  above  100  acres.  Of  the 
whole  population  there  are  1,750,000  who  cultivate  their 
own  land  with  their  own  hands,  and  who  are  not  tenants, 
850,000  who  cultivate  as  tenants,  and  only  57,000  who 
cultivate  by  aid  of  a  foreman  or  steward.  Of  farm 
labourers  there  are  only  870,000.  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  great  portions  of  Italy  are 
similarly  divided  into  small  holdings  cultivated  in  general 
by  the  owner  and  his  family. 
Modern  In  Germany,  although  feudalism  was  fully  developed  as 
i  Oer-  a  legal  system  and  as  the  foundation  of  the  aristocracy,  it 
man.v-  did  not  succeed  in  extirpating  entirely  the  ancient  rights  of 
the  people.  A  large  portion  of  the  land  was  held  always 
as  peasant  properties,  entirely  free  from  any  dues  of  service. 
Among  these,  in  certain  districts,  there  survived  an 
organization  essentially  identical  with  that  described  by 
Tacitu3.  The  village  had  its  domain  or  mark,  subdivided 
into  the  arable,  the  pasture,  and  the  forest.  In  some  cases 
the  first  of  these  was  partitioned  into  individual  and 
permanent  properties,  but  iu  all  the  pasture  and  forest 
remained  the  joint  property  of  the  village.  Instances, 
however,  were  not  wanting  even  in  our  own  days  where 
the  arable  portion  was  subject  to  annual  or  less  frequent 
repartition,  and  to  apportionment  by  lot  to  each  cultivator 
for  the  time  which  custom  ordained.  But  even  where  this 
usage  did  not  prevail,  it  was  incumbent  on  all  the  villagers 
(as  in  Russia)  to  cultivate  their  several  portions  of  the 
arable  mark  with  the  same  crops  and  at  the  same  seasons, 
for  as  soon  as  the  crop3  were  removed  the  whole  community 
enjoyed  a  right  of  pasturage  on  the  stubble.  The  rotation 
was,  therefore,  of  the  simplest,  consisting  in  general  of  a 
triennial  succession  of  wheat  or  rye  as  winter-sown  grain, 
followed  by  oats  and  barley  as  spring-sown  crop,  and  then 
fallow.  It  differed  for  the  worse  from  that  of  the  ancient 
Germans  in  that  the  circumscribed  limits  of  each  village 
domain  made  it  now  impossible  to  allow  to  the  whole 
arable  mark  a  period  of  rest  under  pasturage. 

But  intermixed  everywhere  with  the  relics  of  the  free 
village  institutions  the  tree  of  feudalism  struck  its  roots, 
and  carried  with  it  a  species  of  serfage.  None  who  were 
not  noble  could  as  a  rule  purchase  land.  "  On,  the  lands  of 
the  nobles  the  tenants  were  bound  to  give  to  thoir  lord  a 


portion  of  their  time  in  gratuitous  labour.  They  held, 
however,  their  farms  under  conditions  of  permanency, 
subject  to  this  tax  of  labour,  and  to  a  variety  of  small  and 
irregular  exactions  of  the  nature  of  rent  On  this  state  of 
things  in  Prussia  the  Stein  and  Hardenberg  reforms  took 
effect.  They  gave  to  every  peasant  the  same  power  as  the 
noble  enjoyed  to  become  a  landowner.  Between  the  nobles 
and  their  tenants  they  partitioned  the  land  in  absolute 
property,  the  landlord  retaining  one-third,  the  tenant 
receiving  two-thirds.  Common  rights,  and  rents,  were 
made  purchaseable  by  the  owner  of  the  soil  at  twenty 
years'  purchase  of  their  estimated  value.  And  laws  of 
1821  and  1850  sanctioned  the  division  of  common  lands 
among  all  who  previously  had  an  interest  in  them.  To  aid 
the  peasantry  in  purchasing  up  the  dues  still  payable  to 
their  former  landlords,  land  credit  banks  were  introduced 
in  1850.  These  institutions  advanced  to  the  peasant 
owner  the  sum  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  the  old  rights 
over  his  property,  commuted  as  they  had  already  been  to  a 
definite  sum.  The  advance  thus  made  constituted  a  first 
charge  on  the  land,  and  was  represented  by  debenture 
bonds  for  small  amounts.  The  owner  might  pay  to  theii 
credit,  at  whatever  time  and  in  whateversums  he  was  able, 
instalments  towards  their  redemption,  but  he  was  bound  to 
redeem  them  fully  within  fifty  years. 

These  reforms  have  converted  large  parts  of  Germany 
into  the  property  of  small  owners  residing  on  aud  tilling 
their  own  land,  free  from  obligation  to  any  other  person. 
There  do  not  seem  to  be  data  forjudging  of  the  economic 
result,  because  statistics  do  not  distinguish  between  the 
produce  of  small  properties  and  that  of  the  large  properties 
intermixed  with  them.  But  the  most  careful  observers 
agree  that  the  social  results  are  similar  in  Germany  to 
what  they  are  elsewhere.  The  peasants,  attached  to  their 
holdings,  form  the  most  stable  element  in  the  common- 
wealth. Their  love  of  the  land  shows  itself  in  the  high 
prices  given  for  it,  and,  as  we  shall  see  elsewhere,  in  the 
tendency  to  borrow  in  order  to  purchase  more.  It  can  at 
least  be  said  that,  whatever  be  the  hardships  of  their  lot, 
they  would  not  exchange  it  for  any  other. 

The  tenure  of  land  in  Great  Britain  may  be  traced  with  Great 
sufficient  accuracy  from  the  character  of  the  elements  of  Britain; 
which  the  nation  is  composed.  Under  the  Celtic  tribes 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ideas  which  we  know 
prevailed  among  the  ancient  Irish  and  among  the  Scottish 
clans  down  to  modern  times  formed  the  universal  rule. 
The  land  was  the  possession  of  the  clan  ;  the  chief  was 
the  leader  but  not  the  owner.  The  temporary  and  partial 
occupation  by  the  Romans  may  have  introduced  the  notiun 
of  absolute  private  property,  and  we  may  assume  that  it 
was  at  least  asserted  by  such  of  the  conquerors  as  cared  to 
cultivate  estates  taken  from  the  barbarians.  But  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Romans,  followed  by  the  Saxon  invasion, 
must  have  re-established  the  principle  of  common  village 
ownership  which  formed  the  basis  of  both  Celtic  and 
German  tenure.  In  the  later  Saxon  period,  however,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  private  ownership  became  gradually  more 
extended.  Then  the  feudal  idea  began  to  make  progress 
in  England,  as  it  did  at  the  same  period  on  the  Continent. 
It  received  an  immense  impulse  from  the  Norman  Conquest. 
William  may  not  have  claimed  the  whole  land  of  England 
as  his  own,  but  the  vast  tracts  which  fell  into  his  hands 
through  confiscation  of  rights  of  so-called  rebels  were 
granted  by  him  in  the  character  of  lord  to  such  of  the 
Saxons  as  he  could  trust,  and  to  those  of  his  own  followers 
whom  he  desired  to  reward.  When  law  began  to  form  a 
system,  the  early  Norman  lawyers  took  this  principle  as 
the  basis  of  their  system.  Thenceforth  it  became  the  un- 
disputed maxim  of  English  law,  as  well  as  of  Scottish 
(with  the  exceDtion  of  some  isolated  remains  of  "  udal " 
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rights  in  Orkney),  that  the  sovereign  was  supreme  lord  of 
all  the  land,  and  that  every  one  held  under  him  as  tenant 
in  England,  vassal  in  Scotland,  names  which  have  survived 
in  legal  theory  and  language  down  to  the  present  duy. 
They  expressed  then  as  now  the  unquestionable  legal  rule 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  our  system  as  an  absolute 
private  right  of  property  in  land,  but  that  the  state  alone 
is  vested  with  that  right  and  concedes  to  the  individual 
possessor  only  a  strictly  defined  subordinate  right,  subject 
to  conditions  from  time  to  time  enacted  by  the  community. 
Within  Scotland  the  feudal  system  has  been  preserved 
in  remarkable  purity.  The  majority  of  the  larger  estates, 
as  well  as  many  small  ones,  are  still  nominally  held  of  the 
crown,  and  pay  an  annual  rent,  or  "feu-duty,"  along  with 
csrtain  fines  on  succession  or  alienation,  nor  is  the  title  of 
£T.y  heir  or  vendee  complete  till  he  has  received  the  written 
pcknowledgmeut  of  the  sovereign.  But  each  owner  who 
holds  of  the  sovereign  may  grant  a  subordinate  estate  to 
be  held  of  himself  as  "superior"  or  lord,  on  such  terms  as 
ho  thinks  fit,  and  the  "  vassal "  thus  constituted  must  in 
future  obtain  recognition  of  his  title  from  his  immediate 
superior,  just  as  if  he  held  directly  of  the  crown.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  subordinate  vassals 
thus  holding  have  been  allowed  the  means  of  commuting 
the  services  they  had  bound  themselves  to  pay  to  the 
"subject  superior,"  and  of  converting  themselves  into 
direct  vassals  of  the  crown,  which  forms  the  nearest 
approach  to  private  property  permitted  by  the  law  of 
Scotland. 

In  England  feudal  fornas  became  partially  obliterated  at 
an  earlier  period.  In  18  Edward  1.  parliament  had  put 
an  end  to  subinfeudation.  The  services  due  by  the  crown's 
tenants  were  by  a  statute  of  Charles  I[.  reduced  to  a  form 
which  left  them  merely  nominal.  But  at  a  very  remote 
period  there  had  sprung  up  a  tenure  which  in  many 
respects  was  equivalent  to  feudal  tenure.  The  serfs  who 
cultivated  the  lord's  lands,  although  at  first  subject  to  his 
absolute  pleasure,  yet,  being  left  undisturbed  for  a  consider- 
able series  of  years,  fell  under  the  doctrine  of  English 
jurisprudence  which  recognizes  custom  as  having  the  force 
of  law.  They  gained  thus  a  right  of  occupation  in  per- 
manence, paying  only  such  rents  or  services  as  were 
entered  in  the  copy  of  the  rolls  of  the  manorial  court,  from 
which  their  tenure  came  to  be  designated  copyholds.  By 
degrees  they  obtained  manumission  from  servitude,  and 
with  it  the  right  of  alienating  or  bequeathing  the  land  they 
thus  held.  There  were  therefore  two  principal  classes  of 
property  in  England,  freeholds,  holding  in  general  directly 
of  the  crown,  and  copyholds,  holding  of  a  lord  of  the  manor, 
but  both  with  indefeasible  title  subject  to  trifling  services 
ascertained  by  custom  or  by  statute.  It  would  seem  that 
in  these  two  forms  a  very  large  number  of  those  whom  we 
now  should  call  yeomen  or  peasant  proprietors  were  estab- 
lished throughout  the  country.  But 'in  addition  to  these 
there  were  on  the  large  estates  a  great  number  of  those 
whom  we  should  now  properly  call  tenants-at-will,  renting 
lands  of  the  lord,  and  not  established  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  have  acquired  the  status  of  copyholders. 

About  tho  middle  of  tho  14th  century  English  wool  was 
found  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  weavers 
of  tho  Low  Countries,  and  brought  ahiijh  price.  This  led 
the  owners  of  the  large  estates  to  substitute  pasturage  for 
tillage,  and  by  consequence  many  of  the  cultivating  tenants- 
at-will  were  evicted.  Hence  arose  complaints  precisely 
similar  in  motive  and  language  to  those  which  in  our  own 
times  have  been  excited  by  the  clearings  in  Ireland  and  the 
Highlands  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  sheep  farming  in 
place  of  husbandly  l>y  cottars  and  crofters.  During  the 
lath  century,  probably  for  the  same  reason,  the  extensive 
wastes  which  covered  a  large  part  of  England  begnn  to  be 


enclosed,  to  the  consequent  disturbance  of  a  numoer  of 
squatters  (called  at  the  time  "  champions,"  from  champs) 
who  had  settled  on  them,  and  derived  a  not  very  sufficient 
subsistence  from  feeding  a  few  anim  ds  on  the  commons.  It 
is  noticeable  that  both  Fitzherbert  and  Tusser,  the  earliest 
English  agricultural  writers,  and  the  latter  himself  one  of 
the  people,  commend  the  enclosures,  on  the  ground  that 
the  land  so  reduced  to  separate  ownership  produced  much 
more  than  it  had  done  as  commons.  But  these  causes, 
combining  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  monasteries,  and 
the  absorption  of  church  lands  into  the  estates  of  the 
adjoining  landowners,  gave  rise  to  much  disorder  and 
misery.  Parliament  attempted  to  deal  with  the  causes 
and  effects  by  enactments  directed  by  turns  against  the 
high  rate  of  wages,  against  the  destruction  of  farm  houses 
and  cottages,  and  against  the  idle  or  unemployed  tramps 
who  roamed  over  the  country.  It  was  a  period  of  disloca- 
tion of  social  relations,  of  which  we  are  not  now  in  a 
position  to  judge  accurately.  But  undoubtedly  the  ulti- 
mate result  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  larger  estates  and  farms,  gained  by  a  proportionate 
decrease  in  the  number  of  both  of  smaller  size.  It  is  from 
this  period  that  ve  must  date  the  diminution  of  the  class 
of  yeomen  which  has  been  the  theme  of  lamentation  with 
economists  and  historians  down  to  our  own  times. 

Contemporaneous!}'  with  these  changes  the  law  was 
receiving  those  adjustments  which  tended  to  preserve  the 
large  estates  undiminished  in  the  possession  of  their  here- 
ditary owners.  Entails  were  sanctioned  by  statute  (De 
donis,  13  Edw.  I.),  but  broken  down  some  two  centuries 
later  by  the  ingenious  judicial  devices  of  fines  and 
recoveries.  Trusts  were  invented  by  the  churchmen,  but 
attacked  by  parliament,  only  to  be  re-established  under  the 
technical  name  of  trusts  upon  uses.  Lastly,  estates  for 
life  were  invented  ;  and,  being  skilfully  combined  with  so 
much  of  the  principle  of  entails  as  the  courts  had  sanctioned, 
they  have  formed  the  still  existing  method  by  which  family 
estates  are  preserved  from  dispersion.  The  rule  of  law  is 
that  all  persons  living  at  the  date  of  a  settlement  may  be 
restricted  to  mere  estates  for  their  own  lives,  instead  of 
taking  the  fee  simple  with  full  right  of  alienation.  In  this 
way  each  son  when  he  succeeds  finds  himself  merely  a 
tenant  for  life,  and  as  such  possessed  of  no  power  to  pre- 
vent his  own  son  from  becoming  owner  in  fee  simple  when 
he  in  turn  shall  succeed.  But  a  father  so  situated  is  little 
inclined  to  leave  to  his  son  powers  of  which  he  himself  is 
deprived,  while  his  son  is  generally  willing  to  barter  his 
future  liberty  for  a  present  liberal  allowance.  Thus  father 
and  son  strike  a  bargain ;  the  father  buys  the  son's  surrender 
of  his  future  right^and  the  son,  for  a  price,  agrees  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  restraints  of  being  merely  tenant  for  life 
when  his  father  shall  die.  The  process  repeated  from 
generation  to  generation  has  re-established  in  practice  the 
system  of  entails  which  the  courts  had  abrogated  as  con- 
trary to  public  policy,  and  which  every  writer  from  Bacon 
downwards  has  denounced  as  hurtful  to  the  nation. 

Similar  rules  prevailed  in  Scotland.  But,  as  entails  were 
there  of  later  introduction,  so  they  were  much  more  strict, 
and  from  16S0  to  184S  land  might  be  settled  in  an  end- 
less succession  of  inconvertible  life  estates.  In  the  latter 
year  an  Act  was  passed  which,  with  a  good  deal  of  com- 
plication, substantially  limits  tho  right  of  creating  life 
estates  to  one  generation  as  in  England.  In  1S75  another 
Act  introduced  the  useful  principle  that  the  owner  of  a 
life  estate  might  in  certain  circumstances  buy  up  and 
extinguish  some  of  the  contingent  interests  in  succession 
to  his  own  at  their  present  value,  ascertained  by  computa- 
tion based  on  the  expectation  of  life. 

•  The  system  of  entails,  or  of  creation  of  estates  for  life 
only,  which  has  thus  prevailed  for  several  centuries  in  the 
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United  Kingdom,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  large  estates  have  continually  augmented,  in  size  and 
number,  by  the  corresponding  absorption  of  the  small  pro- 
perties of  yeomen.  These  small  properties  are  seldom  sub- 
jected to  strict  settlement.  The  owners  occasionally  fall 
into  difficulties,  and  then  their  land  is  sold  to  pay  their 
debts.  They  are  frequently  moved  by  natural  affection 
either  to  divide  their  estates  among  children,  or  to  subject 
them  to  charges  for  children  other  than  the  heir,  and  this 
also  teuds  to  bring  them  into  the  market  for  sale.  But  the 
large  adjoining  properties,  the  owners  of  which  have  been 
induced  by  family  pride  to  limit  their  right  to  mere  life 
interests,  are  not  liable  to  be  sold  for  debt.  The  immediate 
possessor  may  be  crippled  during  his  life,  but  his  heir  will 
succeed  to  the  estate  fiee  from  incumbrance  by  any  prior 
possessor.  In  the  same  way  the  powers  of  each  successive 
owner  to  charge  the  estate  for  younger  children,  and  the 
liability  to  sale  for  payment  of  such  charges,  is  restricted 
within  narrow  limits.  These  properties  therefore  continue 
undiminished  ;  and,  wheu  a  small  adjoining  freehold  conies 
into  the  market,  it  is  seldom  that  the  owner  of  the  larger 
estate  cannot  find  the  money  to  effect  its  purchase.  Once 
obtained,  it  is  included  in  the  next  settlement  of  the  larger 
estate,  and  thus  permanently  withdrawn  from  the  operation 
of  natural  processes  of  disintegration.  On  the  whole,  it 
follows  that  large  estates  tend  to  grow,  and  in  precisely  the 
same  proportion  small  ones  tend  to  disappear. 

It  may  be  further  observed  that  this  tendency  is  materi- 
illy  aided  by  an  absurdly  bad  and  expensive  conveyancing 
system,  and  by  the  law  of  mortgage.  The  costs  of  transfer 
of  land  are  so  enormous  in  England  that  they  form  a  very 
large  percentage  on  the  price  of  small  properties,  and  pre- 
clude any  one  from  purchasing  them  with  the  motive  of 
making  a  living  upon  them.  So  also  the  insecurity  of  title, 
v/hich  is  greatest  on  the  smaller  properties,  because  they 
have  been  dealt  with  less  carefully,  compels  any  owner  who 
needs  an  advance  to  pay  usurious  interest,  by  which  his 
ruin  is  speedily  effected,  and  the  property  brought  to  sale. 
On  the  other  hand  a  large  property  changes  hands  at  less 
comparative  expense,  and  the  necessity  of  a  sale  to  meet 
temporary  difficulties  is  at  less  cost  obviated  by  mortgage, 
which  permits  the  owner  to  hold  on  till  some  windfall  of 
legacy  or  marriage  once  more  reinstates  him '  in  easy 
circumstances,  and  enables  him  to  take  advantage  of  his 
poorer  neighbour's  necessities.  This  does  not  mean  that 
he  cheats  the  small  proprietor  in  the  bargain.  On  the 
contrary,  the  desire  of  the  rich  to  augment  their  estates 
induces  them  to  give  more  than  the  real  worth  for  the 
smaller  properties.  But  this  concurrence  of  circumstances 
tends  steadily  in  the  direction  of  increasing  large  estates 
and  diminishing  from  age  to  age  those  that  are  small.  The 
practical  result  is  easily  shown  by  a  few  figures.  The 
cultivated  land  of  the  United  Kingdom  (including  parks 
and  permanent  pastures,  but  not  mountain  or  waste) 
amounted  in  1880  to  47,515,747  acres.  The  total  acreage 
is  77,635,301  acres.  By  the  Domesday  Book  of  1875  it 
appeared  that  one-fourth  of  the  total  acreage  (excluding 
plots  under  1  acre)  is  held  by  1200  owners,  at  an  average 
for  each  of  16,200  acres;  another  fourth  by  6200  persons, 
at  an  average  of  3150  acres;  another  fourth  is  held  by 
50,770  persons,  averaging  380  acres  each  ;  and  the  remain- 
ing fourth  by  201,830  persons,  averaging  70  acres  each 
(•Caird).  Peers,  in  number  about  six  hundred,  hold  rather 
more  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  laud  in  the  kingdom.  Thus 
one  half  of  the  whole  territory  is  in  the  hands  of  only  7400 
individuals;  the  other  half  is  divided  among  312,500 
individuals.  The  total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(not  including  Channel  Islands  and  Isle  of  Man)  in  1881 
was  35,100,000,  so  that  barely  one  in  a  hundred  owns 
more  than  an  acre  of  soil. 


Of  tenant  farmers«there  are  in  Great  Britain  561,000, 
in  Ireland  600,000.  About  400,000  of  those  in  Great 
Britain,  but  above  500,000  of  those  in  Ireland,  occupy 
less  than  15  acres  of  cultivated  soil,  the  average  size  of 
the  remaining  holdings  being  in  Great  Britain  about  100 
acres,  in  Ireland  75  acres. 

In  the  countries  which  have  been  colonized  from  England  British 
the  system  of  small  properties  rather  than  large  has  been  colonies 
generally  adopted.  The  first  settlers  in  New  England 
carried  with  them  the  idea  of  the  village  community.  They 
decreed  that  grants  of  land  should  be  made  to  each  house- 
holder to  the  extent  of  20  acres,  but  the  rest  of  the  land 
apportioned  to  each  village  was  to  be  held  in  common. 
This  system  has  been  now  expanded  into  the  homestead  United 
law  (see  Homestead),  prevailing  over  the  whole  United  States. 
States,  in  virtue  of  which  a  citizen  of  the  States  is  entitled 
to  a  free  grant  of  1G0  acres  (|  square  mile)  on  condition  of 
bringing  it  into  cultivation  within  five  years.  The  influ- 
ence of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  tended,  as  in  Koine, 
to  create  large  estates,  but  its  abolition  has  arrested  this 
course.  On  the  whole,  with  exception  of  a  very  few 
gigantic  farms  in  the  extreme  west,  it  may  be  said  that 
both  the  United  Stat  s  aud  Canada  are  countries  of  small 
farms,  seldom  exceeding  150  to  300  acres,  and  almost 
universally  cultivated  by  the  owner.  The  pastoral  lands 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  still  held  in  "runs"  of 
immense  extent,  but  whenever  cultivation  makes  way  there 
is  a  growing  movement  in  the  direction  of  opening  them 
up  to  purchase  in  small  farms. 
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The  above  sketch,  imperfect  as  the  limits  of  space  hive  Leading 
compelled  it  to  be,  of  the  history  of  land  tenure  throughout 
the  world  shows  that  it  has  pursued  one  unvarying  course. 
Commencing  in  community  of  tribal  possession,  land  lias 
everywhere  by  degrees  been  appropriated  to  the  villagers, 
to  the  family,  and  at  last  to  the  individual.  But  in  every 
stage  the  conditions  of  its  enjoyment  and  use  have  been 
absolutely  regulated  by  the  csmmunity  in  reference  to  tho 
general  welfare.  A  history  so  uniform  would  seem  to  rest 
on  principles  of  human  nature,  and  to  be  incapable  of 
reversal.  Nevertheless  in  the  present  age  two  opposite 
parties  have  impugned  its  lessons.  The  one  would  revert 
to  the  almost  prehistoric  times  when  community  of  pro- 
perty, of  labour,  and  of  wealth  formed  the  rule  of  existence. 
The  other  speaks  of  individual  property,  especially  in  land, 
as  a  sacred  and  indefeasible  principle,  and  denounces  every 
restraint  or  modification  introduced  by  the  state  as  spolia- 
tion. Between  these  extremes  an  infinite  variety  of  ideas 
for  more  or  less  making  land  or  its  produce  public  property, 
or  more  or  less  restricting  the  right  of  the  personal  owner, 
have  been  put  forward,  and  are,  with  some  confusion, 
strenuously  advocated.  A  brief  attempt  will  now  be  made 
to  discriminate  between  what  in  these  ideas  is  sound  and 
what  is  impracticable. 

The  principles  of  communism  have  unquestionably  struck 
deep  root  in  the  minds  of  large  classes  of  the  public,  chiefly 
in  Germany,  but  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  in  other 
countries  and  even  in  England.  Nor  can  they  be  dismissed 
as  merely  criminal  and  worthy  of  no  answer  but  repression. 
The  answer  must  rather  bo  that  they  are  based  on  hopes 
and  beliefs  in  the  capability  of  human  nature  for  self- 
sacrifice,  which  we  have  no  warrant  in  yet  accepting  as  our 
practical  guide.  A  golden  age  may  yet  return,  in  which 
all  shall  be  for  the  country  aud  no  one  for  himself,  and  we 
may  even  imagine  that  each  successive  ape  shows  its  nearer 
approach.  But  at  least  it  has  as  yet  not  come.  In  every 
community  there  are  found  a  large  number  of  individuals 
who  would  not  work  honestly  except  under  the  compul  ion 
of  self-interest  or  of  close  superintendence.  No  socialistic 
scheme  has  yet  been  devised  which  copes  with  this  tendency. 
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In  Nall  of  them  a  vast  hierarchy  of  official  inspectorship 
would  be  demanded,  which,  even  if  adequate,  would  eat 
up  the  profits.  In  all  of  them  red-tapeism  of  regulation 
would  forbid  the  progress  derived  from  freedom  to 
experiment.  For  the  case  of  the  culture  of  land,  an  art 
involving  such  variety  of  method  applied  to  such  variety  of 
circumstance,  it  seems,  as  yet,  impossible  to  conceive 
arrangements  by  which  joint  possession  could  result  in 
beneficial  production.  We  know  it  even  among  families  to 
be  at  present  a  hindrance  and  source  of  loss.  Nor  has  any 
definite  scheme  been  yet  proposed  by  socialists  to  show 
how  it  could  be  worked  by  the  state.  Till  its  advocates  at 
least  do  this,  and  permit  us  to  judge  as  men  of  business  of 
the  practical  effect  of  their  system  in  a  given  area  and  with 
given  machinery,  it  were  waste  of  time  to  discuss  their 
aspirations  and  their  imaginary  results. 
Doctrine  Those  who,  at  the  opposite  pole,  refuse  to  admit  the 
of  supre-  right  of  the  state  to  impose  such  conditions  on  private 
private  property  as  it  deems  for  the  general  benefit  may  be 
righta.  dismissed  even  more  briefly.  Not  only  do  they  show 
entire  ignorance  of  the  history  of  land  tenure  at  all 
times,  but  they  belie  the  daily  action  of  British  legis- 
lation. Parliament  seldom  lets  a  session  pass  without 
making  laws  which  assert  the  right  of  the  state  to  take 
possession  of  property  for  publks  or  private  benefit,  to  tax 
it,  and  to  restrain  or  regulate  the  rights  of  its  owners  over 
it.  Nor  is  there  any  theory  of  the  basis  of  property  which 
does  not  tacitly  admit  that  it  is  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  community.  If  derived  from  occupation,  it  owes  its 
title  to  the  agreement  of  the  community  to  support  that 
title.  If  derived  from  labour,  it  is  valid  only  for  the  life 
of  the  labourer,  and  whoever  succeeds  to  him  must  take  it, 
not  as  a  gift  from  a  dead  man  whose  rights  end  with  the 
grave,  but  as  a  gift  from  the  state,  which  deems  that  there 
is  advantage  in  encouraging  labour  by  the  certainty  of 
transmitting  its  produce.  In  every  view  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  state,  by  whose  regulations  and  force 
property  is  maintained,  must  have  an  unqualified  right  to 
prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  it  will  confer  its  gifts 
on  private  individuals. 

The  general  object  of  supporting  private  property  in 
land  is  to  increase  its  produce,  by  inducing  the  owner, 
through  motives  of  self-interest  and  affection  for  his  family, 
to  bestow  on  it  the  greatest  amount  of  labour.  It  is  agreed 
by  all  practical  authorities  that  the  soil  of  Great  Britain 
iiii-.'lit  be  rendered  greatly  more  productive  by  the  increased 
expenditure  of  capital,  which  when  explained  means  in  .me 
shape  or  other  the  larger  employment  of  labour,  both  in 
effecting  permanent  improvements  and  in  conducting  the 
arts  of  cultivation.  The  interest  of  the  public  in  strengthen- 
ing the  motlveB  which  may  lead  to  such  additional  pro- 
duction is  unquestionable.  The  soil  is  the  support  of  the 
nation,  furnishing  to  it  primarily  both  its  subsistence,  its 
clothing,  its  fuel,  and  the  raw  materials  of  its  trade  with 
other  countries.  Some  indeed  argue  that  freedom  of  trade 
with  other  countries,  permitting  unrestricted  import  of  all 
these  articles,  has  rendered  the  profitable  use  of  the  soil  at 
home  comparatively  unimportant.  But  this  is  inaccurate  for 
several  reasons.  First,  importation  involves  at  all  events 
the  expense  of  all  that  labour  which  is  devoted  to  the 
carrying  trade.  Secondly,  it  involves  dependence  on  other 
nations  for  other  articles  than  food,  to  an  extent  which  may 
easily  become  fatal.  If.  for  instance,  agriculture  in  England 
wera  to  employ  less  labour,  because  it  was  more  profitable 
to  import  wheat  for  subsistence  and  cotton  on  which  ta 
employ  labourers,  there  is  not  only  the  risk,  sufficiently 
grave,  that  both  may  be  stopped  by  war,  but  the  ever 
present  .probability  that  manufacturing  industry  -may  be 
displaced  by  competition  from  countries  where  its  raw 
material  can*  be  obtained  without  the  cost  of  carriage,  and 


where  in  some  cases  labour  may,  owing  to  climate  or  a 
lower  standard  of  living,  be  cheaper.  Such  a  rivalry  is 
already  visible  in  America,  in  India,  and  in  Russia.  If 
through  these  causes  the  manufactures  should  decay,  and 
the  artisans  be  driven  to  emigrate,  certainly  the  depopulated 
fields  of  Great  Britain  would  be  unable  to  maintain  her  in 
her  present  rank  among  nations. 

An  entirely  opposite  school  has,  however,  stated  a  Law, of 
principle,  which,  though  not  applied  by  it  to  the  question  llin}in" 
of  the  tenure  of  land,  would  if  true  be  hostile  to  the  appli-  pr"^fc, 
cation  of  further  capital  to  the  soil.  Political  econt mists  tion. 
(see,  e.jf,,'Mill,  bk.  i.  chap,  xii.)  have  asserted  that  every 
successive  application  of  capital  to  cultivation  must  be  less 
profitable  than  the  first.  This  is  called  the  "  law  of 
diminishing  production  from  land,"  and  it  has  been  said  to 
be  "the  most  important  proposition  in  political  economy." 
But  the  fact  is  that  it  is  true  only  if  the  qualification  be 
added  "in  the  existing  state  of  knowledge."  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  true  that,  if  a  given  amount  of  labour  applied  in 
raising  wheat,  for  example,  will  raise  16  bushels  on  an 
ordinary  soil,  twice  the  amount  of  labour  will  not,  per  se, 
raise  32  bushels  on  the  same  soil,  or  even  16  bushels  on  a 
very  inferior  soil.  But  chemistry  and  experiment  tell  us 
that  if,  instead  of  spending  the  second  quantity  of  labour 
in  merely  ploughing  twice  instead  of  once,  we  spend  it  in 
purchasing  and  applying  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash  in  proper  proportions  to  the  soil,  either  directly  as 
artificial  manures,  or  still  more  cheaply  as  manure  from 
animals  whose  food  has  contained  these  elements,  we  do 
get  a  return  considerably  more  than  double  for  the  double 
amount  of  labour  which  the  application  invoices.  This  is 
exemplified  in  the  fact  that  rents  rose  about  20  per  ceut. 
in  England  when  these  appliances  cr-me  into  use,  in  spito 
of  a  stationary  range  of  prices,  snowing  that  the  additional 
capital  thus  devoted  to  agriculture  ga\  e  i\  higher  return 
than  the  capital  that  had  been  previously  employed. 

A  further  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
capital  that  has  beeii  expended  by  the  Improvement 
Companies  in  England,  under  the  supervision-  of  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  has  yielded  on  an  average  a 
return  of  15  per  cent,  of  increased  rental  on  the  expendi- 
ture, over  and  above  the  profit  made  by  the  tenant  farmer 
(Caird). '  Since  this  aver.ure  inclndes  a  few  cases  in  which 
defective  knowledge  has  led  to  loss,  it  is  evident  that,  when 
capital  is  applied  to  agriculture  with  reasonable  scientific 
knowledge  and  skill,  it  is  capable  of  still  yielding  returns 
at  a  full  average  rate,  even  after  payment  of  the  salaries 
earned  by  the  scientific  and  practical  education  which  has 
directed  its  employment.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  process  has  come,  or  nearly  come,  to  an 
end.  It  certainly  does  not  follow  that  soil  is  capable  of 
unlimited  production;  for  it  is  quite  certain  t'tat  its  powers 
in  this  respect  are  sharply  defined  by  the  amount  of  light 
and  heat  which  in  any  given  situation  the  plants  growing 
on  it  can  receive.  But  it  is  becoming  daily  more  probable 
that  up  to  that  limit  advancing  science  and  practical  skill 
will  tend  to  equalize  the  cost  of  production,  making  the 
application  of  labour  to  inferior  soils  as  profitable  as  to 
superior,  and  making  capital  as  productive  when  approach- 
ing the  limit  oi  its  useful  application  as  when  it  is,  in  the 
form  of  rude  labour,  applied  to  soils  newly  brought  under 
cultivation. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  that  the  land  can  Nation' 
be  made  more  productive  by  the  application  of  more  capital,  a'11"'!™ 
and  that  the  state  has  a  strong  interest  in  increasing  pro-0 
duction,  is  fatal  to  all  that  variety  of  proposals  which  have 
boen  made  for  what  is  called,  in  rather  uncouth  and  exceed- 
ingly vague  phrase,  "nationalization  of  the  land."     All  of 
these  start  with  the  suggestion  that  the  land  of  the  country, 
being  the  property  of  the  community,  should  be  resume! 
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by  it  for  a  new  arrangement  or  distribution.  In  some 
schemes  it  is  proposed  tbat  the  state  shall  buy  out  the 
present  owners,  paying  them  the  full  value  of  the  fee 
simple  ;  in  others  it  is  proposed  that  the  state  shall  simply 
resume  the  land  on  the  death  of  the  present  owners,  with- 
out paying  any  compensation  to  their,  heirs.  Conceding 
the  abstract  justice  of  both  propositions,  it  admits  of  little 
doubt  tbat  they  would  not  be  for  the  public  benefit.  Under 
thi  first  the  state  would  make  a  very  bad  bargain.  Land, 
on  account  of  its  attractions  as  a  subject  of  private  property, 
brinsrs  a  market  price  nearly  30  per  cent,  above  its  actual 
value.  It  sells  usually  at  a  rate  computed  to  yield  a  clear 
return  of  not  more  than  3  per  cent.  But  in  order  to  bring 
this  return  the  owner  is  obliged  to  lay  out,  in  maintenance 
of  buildings,  drains,  roads,  fences,  and  other  incidents, 
sums  which  on  an  average  are  not  much  less  than  a  third 
of  the  net  produce.  If  then  the  state  is  to  buy  at  the  rate 
of  3  per  cent,  what  actually  yields  only  2  per  cent.,  it  is 
clear  that  the  public  will  be  a  loser  on  the  transaction. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  state  is  to  take  possession  of 
land  on  the  death  of  the  present  owners,  either  without 
compensation  or  with  a  compensation  less  than  the  market 
value,  the  result  would  be  at  once  to  stop  all  further 
improvement  by  the  actual  possessors.  No  one  would 
!  1  money  on  that  which  was  to  pass,  not  to  bis  own 
heirs,  but  to  the  public,  and  the  land  when  it  reverted  to 
the  state  would  ba  in  a  condition  requiring  enormous  out- 
1  iv  to  restore  its  exhausted  fertility,  and  to  remedy  the 
general  decay  into  which  its  appliances  would  have  been 
suffered  to  fall.  If  again  it  be  urged  that  the  state  might 
obviate  this  evil  by  offering  compensation  for  the  actual 
value  of  improvements  which  might  be  made,  it  can  only 
be  answered  that  private  landlords  and  tenants  have  not 
yet  found  a  method  of  satisfactorily  ascertaining  such 
value  ;  that  even  when  the  principle  is  accepted  tenants 
uently  prefer,  when  certaiu  of  not  obtaining  a  renewal 
of  their  lease,  to  exhaust  the  land  rather  than  trust  to 
arbitration  giving  them  an  equivalent ;  and  that  this 
tendency  would  be  enhanced  when  the  state  became  the 
landlord  and  the  valuers  were  appointed  by  it. 

Supposing,  however,  the  operation  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  state  to  have  become  the  universal  landowner, 
the  next  question  is,  What  it  is  to  do  with  the 
land?  On  this  there  is  a  still  greater  variety  of  sugges- 
tion. Some  would  have  the  land  let  by  the  state  on  lease 
merely,  and  would  apply  the  rental  to  extinguish  taxation. 
Others  would  have  the  state  to  sell  in  fee  simple.  But  in 
both  cases  there  arises  the  further  question,  To  whom  shall 
the  advantage  of  a  lease  or  a  sale  be  given  1  Here  there 
breaks  out  the  dispute  between  the  advocates  of  large  and 
small  estates  and  of  large  and  small  farms.  Some  would 
offer  the  priority  of  choice  to  the  existing  tenants  ;  but,  as 
this  would  result  in  the  creation  of  a  large  proportion  of 
lies  or  farms  extendiug  to  hundreds  or  even  thousands 
of  acres,  its  superiority  over  the  present  system  can  only 
considered  as  partial.  Others  would  break  up  the 
whole  land  of  the  country  into  peasant  properties,  and 
even  go  so  far  as  to  furnish  each  with  a  house.  But,  con- 
sidering that  this  scheme  would  further  involve  the 
abandonment  of  most  of  the  existing  farm  houses  and  farm 
buildings,  which  would  be  quite  useless  to  peasant  pro- 
prietors, it  would  impose  a  heavy  financial  loss  on  the 
nation. 

It  must  be  further  kept  in  view  that  there  are  only  47 
millions  of  cultivable  acres  to  be  divided  among  35  millions 
of  persons,  and  that  the  acres  are  of  every  conceivable 
difference  of  value,  dependent  not  merely  on  soil  but  on 
situation,  climate,  cropping,  capability  for  improvement 
and  a  thousand  other  circumstances.  To  divide  these  intn 
plots  of  equal  value  would  be  a  task  of  enormous  expense^ 


and  perhaps  scarcely  possible  to  be  accomplished.  But,  if 
the  plots  are  to  be  of  larger  size  and  unequal  value,  it  must 
be  again  asked,  How  is  the  state  to  be  guided  in  selecting 
the  individuals  to  whom  its  special  favours  are  to  be  given  1 
And  if  it  be  said  that  the  state  would  exact  a  rent  propor- 
tioned to  the  value,  and  thus  confer  no  favour,  there  would 
then  arise  the  further  question  whether  the  rent  is  to  be 
fixed  in  perpetuity,  which  means  a  gift  to  the  lessees  of  all 
capability  of  improvement  in  the  laud,  or  whether  it  is  to 
be  adjustable  by  valuation  at  intervals,  which  merely  leaves 
the  lessees  in  the  same  position  as  the  present  lessees  are. 
In  the  latter  case  nothing  would  be  gained  except  that 
some  would  be  dispossessed  in  order  that  others  might  be 
put  in  possession. 

It  is,  however,  insisted  that  in  any  case  the  state  would 
have  the  advantage  of  drawing  the  rental  of  the  land,  and 
it  is  argued  that  this  would  do  no  wrong  to  the  lessees, 
because  it  would  be  only  the  rental  derived  from  the 
original  value  of  the  soil,  and  would  not  affect  their  profits 
from  the  capital  and  labour  they  employ  on  it.  This 
principle,  if  sound,  might,  however,  be  applied  with  equal 
force  to  every  other  species  of  material. wealth.  The  state 
would  be  quite  as  fully  entitled  to  acquire,  by  purchase  or 
by  annexation  on  death  of  the  owner,  lactones  and  consols, 
as  it  is  to  acquire  land  for  which  it  has  suffered  the  former 
owner  to  pay  a  price.  But  there  is  a  greater  disadvantage 
in  the  state  becoming  the  universal  landlord.  A  farm  is 
dependent  not  only  on  the  soil  but  on  the  seasons  and  the 
markets,  and  its  profits  cannot  be  guaranteed.  A  rent  fur 
the  use  of  the  mere  soil  maybe  fair  on  an  average  of  years, 
but  occasionally  there  comes  a  series  of  years  in  which  no 
rent  at  all  can  be  paid  without  bankruptcy  of  the  tenant. 
Private  landlords  can  and  do  meet  these  bad  times  by  con- 
cession and  agreement,  but  the  state  can  oiil)  act  by  laws, 
and  in  justice  to  the  community  it  must  be  hard  to  its 
debtors.  It  is  in  fact  the  system  which  has  been  tiied 
to  be  carried  out  in  India,  with  a  considerable  variety  of 
method,  but  with  uniformity  of  failure, — a  failure  to  be 
attributed  mainly  to  the  fact  that  state  taxation,  ueccssarily 
inelastic,  is  disastrous  when  applied  to  income  so  fluctuating 
as  that  from  land  must  be.  In  fact  a  tenant,  paying  full 
value  for  the  unimproved  land  to  the  state,  would  be  in 
precisely  the  position  occupied  at  present  by  an  owner  who 
is  mortgaged  up  to  the  ears  ;  and,  since  the  rent  is  to  be  in 
perpetuity  also,  he  would  be  unable  ever  to  redeem  himself 
from  the  burden.  An  occupant  so  situated  is  the  most 
unhappy  of  men,  and  the  worst  of  cultivators,  and  that 
the  state  should  hold  the  mortgage  over  him  would  only 
make  his  position  the  harder. 

These  considerations  apply  also  to  the  recommendations  The  an- 
which  have  been  made  that  the  land  tax  should  be  increased  earned  _ 
and  that  the  "unearned  increment  in  the  value  of  land"1 
should  be  appropriated  by  the  state.  Including  tithe  and 
local  rates,  land  is  taxed  at  present  to  an  average  of  about 
30  per  cent,  on  its  net  profits.  An  additional  tax  on 
land  would  operate  to  prevent  investment  of  capital  on  its 
improvement,  since  capital  will  not  be  invested  where  its 
returns  are  below  the  average.  The  "  untamed  increment 
in  value  of  land  "  is  often  strikingly  apparent  in  and  near 
towns :  but  it  does  not  exist  in  the  bulk  of  agricultural 
districts.  Corn  has  not  risen  in  price  within  the  last 
hundred  years,  and,  if  meat  has,  so  has  the  co.-t  of  raMli!! 
and  importing  the  food  of  cattle.  The  rise  in  the  value  of 
agricultural  land  generally  is  not  on  the  whole  more  than 
a  fair  return  for  the  capital  that  has  been  invested  in 
improvements,  and  for  the  immense  sums  that  have  been 
lost  in  the  experiments  out  of  which  the  improvement'-  have 
sprung.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  more  than  this  would  lie. 
incapable  of  being  discriminated,  and  would  not  ).<•  worth 
the  trouble  if  it  were  possible.     The  idea  would  probably 
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not  have  been  started  had  it  not  been  for  the  spectac'\  of 
the  enormous  fortunes  accruing  to  those  who  have  had  tht 
good  luck  to  inherit  or  to  purchase  land  useful  for  building 
purposes.  If  limited  to  such  cases,  the  principle  of  the 
right  of  the  community  to  resume  the  benefit  arising  from 
its  own  concentration  in  particular  spots  may  be  supported 
by  different  and  very  good  reasons,  due  regard  being  had 
to  the  reimbursement  to  the  private  owner  of  all  sums 
actually  expended  by  him  in  purchase  or  building. 

The  right  of  the  public  to  mineral  wealth  under  the  soil 
stands  on  as  clear  a  footing.  By  the  common  law  gold  and 
silver  mines  belong  to  the  crown,  no  matter  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  soil.  The  principle  obviously  applies  equally 
to  all  minerals.  They  are  a  part  of  the  country  itself,  not 
merely  material  from  which  profit  can  be  extracted,  and 
when  they  are  gone  they  cannot  be  replaced.  As  Hie  lan- 
forbids  the  selling  of  land  to  foreigners,  it  might  with 
equal  justice  forbid  the  selling  of  coal  for  foreign  exporta- 
tion. The  discovery  of  valuable  minerals  is  often  due  to 
mere  accident,  and  they  resemble  treasure-trove,  which  by 
law  belongs  to  the  crown.  Nor  would  difficulty  arise  in 
working  mines  by  crown  lessees  or  under  crown  superin- 
tendence. Where  they  already  are  worked  it  would  be 
right  to  pay  the  estimated  value  to  the  private  owner,  since 
hitherto  they  have. been  deemed  subject  of  private  property, 
but  all  future  increase  or  all  new  discoveries  might  justly 
be  held  to  belong  to  the  nation,  without  compensation  to 
the  owner  of  the  surface  who  had  no  knowledge  of  their 
existence. 

Approaching  now  the  question  how  the  state  without 
actual  resumption  of  the  land  may  so  regulate  its  possession 
as  to  encourage  the  maximum  production  from  it,  we  are  in 
the  beginning  met  with  the  dispute  between  the  advocates 
of  large  and  small  estates,  the  former  cultivated  by 
tenautSj  the  latter  by  the  owners.  But  we  may  first 
disembarrass  this  question  from  one  source  of  confusion. 
Large  estates  are  never  cultivated  in  a  block.  They  are 
invariably  broken  up  into  farms,  sometimes  indeed  extend- 
ing to  several  thousand  acres,  but  far  more  generally 
ranging  between  the  limits  of  500  and  50  acres.  Below 
100  acres  the  tenant  is  usually  himself  the  cultivator,  with 
more  or  less  assistance,  and  below  50  acres  he  will  seldom 
require  any  assistance  outside  his  own  family.  Now,  as 
'.here  is  no  advantage  accruing  from  one  landlord  holding 
a  number  of  such  farms,  we  may  state  the  question  as 
regards  cultivation  as  not  being  between  large  and  small 
estates,  but  as  being  between  farms  of  which  the  tenant 
does  the  work  and  those  in  which  he  only  superintends  the 
work  of  others. 

Thus  stated,  the  answer  admits  of  no  dispute.  It  has 
been  already  discussed  in  the  article  Agriculture;  but  it. 
may  suffice  to  advert  here  to  the  conclusive  argument 
derived  from  the  superior  efficacy  and  therefore  cheapness 
and  productiveness  of  the  labour  given  by  a  man  in 
working  entirely  for  his  own  behoof,  as  compared  with  that 
which  he  pays  others  to  do  for  him.  It  would  scarcely  be 
too  much  to  say  that  capital  in  the  form  of  personal  labour 
will  yield  twice  the  return  of  capital  employed  in  hired 
labour.  It  applies  not  merely  to  the  man  but  to  his  wife, 
sons,  and  daughtors,  and  not  only  to  the  actual  amount  of 
work  done,  but  to  the  zeal  and  caro  with  w  :fa  it  is 
directed. 

Against  this  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  small  cultivator 
there  is  only  to  be  set  in  favour  of  the  large  that  he  can 
better  employ  machinery.  But,  though  he  may  be  the  first, 
ho  is  not  necessarily  the  only  one  to  employ  machinery. 
Reaping  and  mowing  machines  may  be  (and  often  are) 
employed  on  the  smallest  holdings;  threshing  machines  are 
now  made  to  be  worked  by  hand  or  by  one  or  two  horses ; 
even  steam-engine9  are  made  with  power  down  to  one  horse 


irli'f  ahorse.  These  very  small  machines  are  slightly 
rcore  wasteful  of  coal  for  the  power  they  give  out ;  but  on 
a  small  scale  this  is  quite  inappreciable,  aud  is  far  more 
than  balanced  by  the  greater  economy  induced  by  their 
being  driven  by  the  owner  himself.  A  very  elementary 
resort  to  combination  among  small  cultivators  affords  them 
in  any  case  the  same  advantages  as  the  large  cultivator. 
Their  energy  and  aptitude  are  not  less,  and  with  the  advance 
of  education  may  be  directed  with  the  same  knowledge. 
Most  persons  connected  with  land  know  of  many  instances 
in  which  even  at  present  the  small  cultivator  is  as  advanced 
in  his  scientific  practice  as  the  larger.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  during  the  recent  disastrous  seasons  the 
smaller  farmers  have  been  better  able  to  meet  their 
engagements  than  the  larger.  The  reason  is,  not  merely 
that  their  outlay  is  smaller  in  cost  of  labour,  but  that  by 
close  attention  and  the  power  of  availing  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  they  have  suffered  less  actual  loss  that: 
the  farmer  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 

It  is  of  course  understood  that,  to  enable  a  farmer  of  a 
small  acreage  to  produce  the  same  result  as  a  larger  holder, 
he  must  have  the  same  advantages  provided  to  him  by 
investment  of  owner's  capital.  He  needs  the  same  building? 
for  farm  purposes,  the  same  drains  and  fences,  in  proportion 
to  his  extent  of  farm.  But  he  does  not  need  more  ;  and, 
as  his  own  house  is  only  an  equivalent  for  the  labourer's 
cottage,  which  must  in  any  case  be  provided,  there  is  the 
saving  of  the  more  expensive  residence  which  a  farmer 
cultivating  several  hundred  acres  thinks  himself  entitled 
to.  Again,  the  tenant's  capital  invested  must  also  be  as 
much  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  small  tenant 
ought  to  have  as  much  and  as  good  stock  on  the  farm  in 
proportion  to  its  extent  as  the  large.  But  he  saves  much 
capital  in  the  item  of  wages,  because,  till  profits  come  in, 
his  own  labour  costs  him  only  his  own  food,  and  even  the 
rent  of  his  house  is  postponed,  so  that  it  is  probable  that 
he  will  be  able  to  spend  on  the  land  a  capital  larger  in 
proportion  than  the  extensive  farmer  at  a  greatly  less 
actual  outlay  of  money  Those  who  argue  that  the  capital 
invested  by  the  larger  tenants  is  greater  than  that  invested 
by  the  small  cultivator  forget  that  capital  in  agriculture 
must  be  measured  not  solely  by  expenditure  of  money  but 
in  a  great  measure  by  expenditure  of  labour  to  which  a 
whole  family  may  cheaply  but  etrectively  contribute. 

The  importance  of  encouraging  investment  of  capita1 
forms  perhaps  the  main  argument  in  favour  of  the  system 
of  cultivation  by  the  joint  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
In  this  combination  the  landlord  furnishes  the  land  and 
(in  Scotland  always,  in  England  frequently)  the  buildings, 
ifec.  The  tenant's  capital  is  therefore  limited  in  its  applica- 
tion to  operations  of  tillage  and  manuring.  The  landlord's 
contribution  is  commonly  estimated  at  five-sixths,  the 
tenant's  at  one-sixth  of  the  total  capital  employed,  and 
while  the  landlord's  yields  less  than  3  percent,  interest,  the 
tenant's  has,  by  Mr  Caird,  been  estimated  as  bringing  in  10 
per  cent,  per  annum.  This,  however,  on  an  average  of  years 
and  of  fartners.is  probably  too  high  an  estimate.  The  conclu- 
sion, however,  is  drawn  that  the  system  is  beneficial  to  the 
farmer  because  the  capital  required  for  permanent  invest- 
ment is  advanced  by  the  landlord  at  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
while  the  whole  of  the  tenant's  capital  is  invested  at  a  high 
rate  of  interest.  But  in  this  argument  it  seems  to  be  for- 
gotten that  the  tenant's  10  per  cent,  includes  not  merely 
interest  on  capital  subject  to  risk,  but  salary  for  time  and 
skill,  and  is,  therefore,  not  really  10  per  cent,  on  capital 
Now,  undoubtedly,  if  any  one  desires  to  risk  his  whole 
capital  in  trade,  he  is  entitled  to  at  least  10  per  cent,  on 
it,  and  he  makes,  while  prosperous,  a  large  income.  But 
if  he  prefers  to  inv,est  five-sixths  of  it  in  a  secure  invest- 
ment, yielding  only  3  per  cent.,  and  to  risk  only  one-sixth. 
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while  nt  the  same  time  giving  his  personal  labour  aid  skill, 
his  income  may  be  considerably  smaller,  but  it  will  be  to 
the  same  extent  the  more  secure.  It  is  entirely  a  question 
for  each  person  to  solve  for  himself,  and  it  would  be  m> 
national  loss  if  a  certain  number  of  farmers  were  to  elect 
to  purchase  farms  of  only  one-sixth  the  extent  of  thoso 
which  they  occupy  as  tenants,  and  to  cultivate  them  with 
their  own  labour.  Or,  if  the  present  tenants  should  be 
reluctant  to  exchange  their  higher  incomes,  subject  to  the 
greater  risk,  for  smaller  but  more  secure  incomes,  it  cannot. 
be  siid  that  there  13  any  national  gain  in  their  occivpj 
land  which  in  the  hands  of  small  owners  would  yield  crops 
as  large  and  at  no  greater  cost,  though  with  a  different 
distribution  of  profits. 

What    is   true  in    the  nt   appears    to    be    this. 

It  would  be  a  distinct  loss  t  i  the  nation  if  landlords 
were  to  withdraw  their  capital  from  the  land  before 
other  persons  are  prepared  to  put  as  much  in.  At 
present  tenants  in  general  cannot  put  in  more  capital, 
because  they  have  not  got  more.  They  could  not,  chere- 
fore,  buy  their  present  farms.  But  they  could  buy  farms 
of  smaller  extent,  and  on  these  raise  crops  fully  as  good. 
And  if  there  were  enough  of  other  persons  prepared  to  buy 
the  remainder  of  the  land,  and  to  cultivate  it  themselves 
with  equal  skill,  there  would  be  equal  advantage  in  their 
doing  so.  But,  since  skill  in  farming  needs  both  education 
and  practice,  there  are  not  enough  of  persons  as  yet 
possessed  of  these  qualifications  and  also  of  the  needful 
capital.  Hence  any  sudden  break  in  the  present  system 
of  tenure  by  landlord  and  tenant  would  be  huitful  to  the 
country,  leading  to  abstraction  of  capital,  and  worse  culti- 
vation and  less  produce.  But  a  gradual  process  of  change, 
permitting  all  persons  who  had  capital  (however  small)  and 
'  aptitude,  to  become  owners  and  cultivators,  would  be  a 
national  benefit,  since  it  would  not  diminish  the  capital 
employed,  but  would  render  it  on  the  contrary  more  pro- 
ductive through  the  stimulus  of  being  applied  wholly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  cultivator  himself. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  system  of  division  of  capital 
and  rights  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  intrinsically  bad. 
Neither  is  full  owner,  nor  can  do  even  with  his  own  share 
exactly  what    is    best  for   himself  and   the  public.     The 
landlord  is  generally  short  of  means  with  which  to  make 
permanent  improvements ;  in  any  case  he  can  make  none 
without  the  tenant's  sanction,  and  of  course  he  makes  none 
unless  the  tenant  agrees  to  pay  him  at  least  3  but  more 
often  5  per  cent.     The  tenant,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
only  a  temporary  interest,  spends  nothing  except  when  he 
sees  a  certainty  of  being  repaid  before  the  end  of  his  term. 
Land,  however,  yields  only  slow  returns,  and  much  is  thus 
left  undone  because  the  full  profit  cannot  be  reaped  till 
after  a  lapse  of  year3.     The  system  of  leases,  universal  in 
Scotland,  palliates  but  doe3  not  remedy  the  mischief.     It 
js  recognized  that  the  tenancy,  usually  of  nineteen  years,  is 
in   practice  divided  into  three  equal  portions.      The  first  is 
spent  in  restoring  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  the  preced- 
ing tenant,  the  second  gives  a  full  profit,  the  third  is  (if  no 
renewal  of  lease  be  expected)  devoted  to  the  gradual  with- 
drawal of  capital,  with  corresponding  reduction  of  fertility. 
;i;pensatioii  for  unexhausted  outlay  is  an  excellent  prin- 
ciple ;  but  it    has    not  yet  been  found  so  trustworthy  in 
application  as  to  afford   sufficient  security  to  induce  the 
continuous  application  of  capital   till  the  end  of  the  lease. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  form  of  legislative   inter- 
ference, passing   beyond  a  mere   enactment  of  equitable 
presumptions  in  absence  of  express  contract,  would  improve 
the  relation  between  the  two  parties,  because  such  enact- 
ments when  not  agreeable  to  both  parties  can  alw  ■ 
indirectly  broken  through.     It  is  only  cultivation  by  the 
actual  owners  that  giv»s  3t  once  the  freedom  and  security 


nee  ssary  for  full  development  of  the  capacity  of  tliejumi 
and  the  adoption  of  the  results  of  modern  science. 

The  history  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland  illustrates  these  TlVastra 
principles,  and  they  in  turn  afford  a  standard  by  .which  to  *-ionfroni 
judge  recent  legislation.     Leaving  out  of  view  a  certain  Ire'an"- 
number  of   estates   on    which   the   landlord   supplied,  in 
addition  to   the    land,  the  capital    represented  by  build- 
ings,  drains,  &c,  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  he  sup- 
plied nothing.     The    tenant,  under  a  general   custom  of 
permanence  of  holding,  in  many  cases  did  a  great  deal  ; 
but,  as  the  custom  was  not  enforced  by  law,  the  occasional 
seizure  of  his  improvements  caused  a  sentiment  of  alarm 
and  distrust  which  seriously  limited  them.     The   Act  of 
1870  aimed  at  giving  him  additional  security  by  not  merely 
recognizing  his  right  to  compensation  for  his  own  outliij 
if  he  should  be  removed,  but  by  imposing  a  fine  on  the 
landlord  if  he  should  evict  a  tenant.     But,  as  it  avoided  to 
prohibit  the  landlord  from  raising  the  rent,  the  insecurity 
was  just  as  great  as  before,  while  the  introduction  of  a 
legal  relation  between  the  two  parties  led  many  landlords 
to  restrict  more  than  ever  their  expenditure  on  improve- 
ments.    The   Act  of    1  St> I ,   therefore,  proceeded    to   the 
necessary  consequence  of  fixing  the  rent,  by  means  of  a  court 
of  valuation,  and  of  giving  to  the  tenant  a  positive  right  to 
permanent  occupancy,  subject  to  a  revaluation  every  fifteeu 
year^.     But  it  is  obvious  that  this  scheme  also,  though 
valuable   as    an   immediate    palliative,  fails  to   have    the 
elements  of  a  permanent   settlement.     The  landlord  will 
be  less  and  less  inclined  to  spend  on  improvements ;  and 
even  if  he  desired  to  do  so  the  tenant  can,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  will,  prevent  him,  for  the  plain  reason  that  he 
will  not  desire  the  landlord's  share  in  the  joint  property  to 
be  increased.     Yet  the  tenant  will  on  his  part  be  impeded 
from  full  confidence  in  making  improvements,  cveu  when 
he  has  the  means,  lest  at  the  next  valuation  his  own  outlay 
may  be  valued  against  him.     The  interests  are  no  longer 
joint  but  conflicting.     Thus  far  the  remedial  legislation  has 
only  succeeded  in  reaching  the  stage  in  which  Prussia  stood 
before  the  reforms  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg  were  proposed, 
when  nobles  and  serfs  had  both  certain  legal  rights,  which 
neither  could  attack,  but  which  neither  could  convert  into 
independent  property.     But  the  Prussian  method  of  reform 
by  apportioning  the  land  to  each  party  in  absolute  property, 
but   in  fractions   representing   their   respective   interests, 
could  not  be  applied  in  Ireland,  both  because  the  holding? 
are  in  geueral  too  small  to  bear  partition,  and  because  the 
landlords  have    not,  as  in  Prussia,  been  in  the  habit  of 
cultivating  their  own  domain,  and  they  would,  therefore, 
again  introduce  the  vicious  system  of  letting  to  tenants 
even,  that    part   which    might   be    assigned    to   them   in 
unencumbered    fee.      The    state    will,    therefore,    have    to 
become  the  intermediary  of  transfer,  but  the  better  course 
would  probably  have  been  that  it  should  at  the  first  have 
assumed  this  function  on  the  over-rented  and  ill-managed 
estates,  leaving  those  which  were  fairly  rented  and  liberally 
managed  unaffected  by  legislation  which  they  did  not  need 
The  legal  basis  of  the  recent  land  legislation  in  Ireland 
is,  however,  as  it  was  in  Prussia,  the  recognition  that  pre- 
scriptive possession,  even  under  a  title  of  mere  tenancy, 
confers  a  right  to  continuance  of  such  possession.     The 
same  principle  formed  the  basis  of  the  conversion  of  copy- 
holds in  England  from  being  tenancies  at  will  into  ten- 
ancies in  perpetuity.     It  might  justly  be  applied  still  in 
cases  in  Great  Britain  in  which'  tenancies  have  continued 
without  change  for  a  long  period.     Especially  it  might  be 
applied  to  check  the  system  of  "clearances"  in  the  high- 
lands, where  the  right  of  the  crofters  to  continue   in  pos- 
session rests  on  the  original  community  ol  I  by 
the  tribe,  and  is  fortified  by  an  almost  immemorial  con 
tinuance  of  possession  by  each  family 
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Mort-  In  any  view  of  ownership,  however,  whether  on  a  large 

gages  ob-pr  small  scale,  it  is  obviously  of  prime  importance  that  the 
able.  owner  should  be  possessed  of  cash  sufficient  to  make  the 
improvements  required.  This  is  a  situation  in  which  an 
owner  who  is  already  in  debt  cannot  possibly  be.  To  hold 
land  subject  to  a  mortgage  is,  therefore,  to  hold  it  under 
conditions  disadvantageous  to  the  owner,  the  tenant,  and 
the  nation.  The  evil  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  an 
owner  so  burdened  possesses  an  apparent  estate  far  in 
excess  of  his  real  means,  and  occupies  a  social  station 
involving  an  expenditure'  that  exhausts  his  resources  in 
every  way.  It  would  be  greatly  for  his  pecuuiary 
advantage  if  the  law  were  such  as  would  compel  him  to 
sell  sufficient  land  to  pay  off  his  debts,  for  he  would  thus 
relieve  himself  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  to  5  per  cent,  by 
Belling  property  which  gives  only  2  or  2J  per  cent,  on  the 
price  that  would  be  obtained.  His  net  income  would  then 
not  only  be  greater,  but  as  his  apparent  estate  would  be 
smaller  he  would  not  be  tempted  to  live  in  so  expensive  a 
style,  and  he  would  thus  have  the  means  of  gaining  larger 
returns  from  his  property  by  improving  it.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  proposed  to  abolish  mortgages  by  prohibiting 
land  from  being  made  security  for  special  debts.  It  would 
then  form  part  of  the  general  assets  of  the  owner,  liable 
equally  for  all  his  debts  ;  and  any  one  who  desired  to  raise 
money  would  practically  be  obliged  to  dn  it  by  sale  instead 
of  by  pledge.  Land  would  be  confined  to  its  proper  purpose 
as  a  means  of  production,  instead  of  being  injured  for  that 
purpose  by  being  used  as  a  means  of  credit. 
Life  in-  The  same  principle  forbids  that  life  interests  in  land 
terests  should  be  permitted.  The  mere  tenant  for  life  or  holder 
° .  Cv,  under  settlement  or  entail  has  actually  in  frequent 
'  instances  a  motive  against  cultivating  his  estate  to  the 
best  advantage.  If  he  is  not  on  good  terms  with  the  next 
in  succession,  or  if,  as  so  often  happens,  the  next  successor 
is  a  distant  relative,  while  the  present  tenant  has  only 
daughters,  his  motive,  and  often  indeed  his  duty,  must  be 
to  impoverish  the  estate  in  order  to  save  money  for  those 
whom  he  loves  best.  In  a  less  degree,  if  he  has  a  large 
family,  he  must  save  money  out  of  the  rents  of  the  estate 
to  provide  for  his  younger  children,  and  he  is  correspond- 
ingly disinclined  to  lay  out  money  on  improvements  which 
must  accrue  only  to  the  benefit  of  his  eldest  son. 

All  these  considerations  are  equally  applicable  to  small  as 
to  large  estates  in  land.     It  is  as  injurious  to  the  peasant 
cultivator  as  to  the  extensive  landowner  to  be  hampered 
by  a  burden  of  debt,  or  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
directing   who   shall    be   his   successor.      In   France,   in 
Germany,    in    Switzerland,    in    America,   and    in    India, 
indebtedness  is  the  great  curse  of  the  small  farmer.     The 
money-lender  is  a  far  harder  master  than  the  landlord,  for 
he  has  less  mercy  and  less  interest  in  being  merciful. 
Devotion      ft  ]la3  Deen  assumed  throughout  these  observations  that 
i  i  pm       land  is  to  be  applied  to  its  natural  use,  the  production  of 
posesof    the  materials  of  food  and  clothing.     In  the  hands  of  rich 
persons  it  is,  however,  sometimes  devoted  to  purposes  of 
luxury  and    enjoyment,  such   as   the   formation  of   large 
park-;,  game  pr  ad  deer  forests.     Within  moderate 

limits  such  purposes  maybe  defended  on  the  plea  that  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone  but  by  all  the  enjoyments 
which  he  is  framed  for  appreciating,  and  which  in  modera 
tiou  contribute  to  mental  health.  But  they  are  most 
defensible  when  open  to  the  most  general  enjoyment,  and 
it  is  peculiarly  to  the  credit  of  many  of  the  English  nobility 
tint  they  op  n  their  parks  to  the  resort  of  the  neighbouring 
villagers  nml  townspeople,  often  at  some  inconvenience  to 
the  owners  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conversion 
of  large  tracts  i«f  ground  toHlie  object  of  preserving  frame, 
(which  implies  at  the  same  time  exclusion  of  the  public, 
and  diminution  of  production  of  food,  for  the  sole  recreation 


of  one  er  two  individuals,  is  a  use  of  national  resources 
which  has,  since  the  formation  of  the  New  Forest  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  been  generally  reprobated.  The 
latest  phase  of  its  development  has  been  in  the  conversion 
of  immense  areas  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  into  grouse- 
shootings  and  deer  forests,  a  process  which  involves  the 
removal  of  the  6mall  tenantry,  and  even,  in  the  case  of 
deer  forests,  the  ceasing  to  graze  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
landowners  find  that  the  game  rents  are  much  more  profit- 
able to  them  than  the  farming  rents,  but  it  is  at  the  cost  of 
the  nation,  which  suffers  a  diminution  in  the  employment 
of  labour  and  in  the  production  of  food,  and  which  con- 
sequently must  see  its  inhabitants  emigrate  and  pay  for 
imported  grain,  wool,  and  meat  grown  by  foreign  labour. 
The  ultimate  remedy  of  this  abuse  will  probably  be  found 
in  measures  tending  to  break  up  large  estates  into  small  ones, 
for  the  system  requires  the  reservation  of  extensive  areas 
free  from  the  presence  of  man,  and  the  interposition  of 
smallcultivated  holdings  would  effectually  destroy  it. 

It  may,  however,  be  well  to  notice  here  an  argument  Grazing 
which  has  been  sometimes  pushed  to  excess.  It  has  been 
urged  that  even  grazing  should  be  prohibited  on  the  ground 
that  from  the  same  area  a  much  larger  production  of  food 
can  be  obtained  in  the  shape  of  corn  than  of  meat.  The 
difference  is  indeed  very  striking.  An  acre  of  good  land 
will  yield  40  bushels  of  wheat,  weighing  2500  lb;  while  in 
grass  it  would  yield  only  250  lb  of  meat,  and  it  is  slil) 
more  striking  if  wre  deduct  the  water  from  each,  when  we 
have  2200  lb  of  dry  grain  against  1S8  lb  of  dry  flesh  iiml 
fat.  But  man  being  semi-carnivorous  must  have  a  propor- 
tion of  flesh,  and  the  value  he  assigns  to  meat  as  compared 
with  corn  shows  very  correctly  its  relative  importance  in 
the  human  economy.  The  fact  is  that  the  test  of  niarkel 
prices,  which  are  now  regulated  by  the  production  and 
demand  of  the  whole  world,  assigns  to  dry-  meat  and  fit  a 
value  just  about  twelve  times  as  great  as  that  of  corn,  an! 
consequently  an  acre  of  grass  land  gives  a  profit  quite  equa1 
to  that  of  an  acre  of  wheat.  Nor  could  the  equality  be 
impaired  even  if  we  were  all  to  become  vegetarians.  For 
the  most  ardent  disciples  of  that  faith  admit  the  necessity 
of  using  milk,  and  about  2  pints  of  milk  is  a  necessary 
addition  to  a  daily  allowance  of  2  lb  of  grain  for  health 
and  the  performance  of  work.  But  to  furnish  this  quantity 
of  milk  throughout  the  year  nearly  an  acre  of  ordinary  land 
would  be  required,  or  as  much  as  would  give  about  half  a 
pound  of  meat  per  day,  so  that  there  are  no  means  by 
which  we  can  dispense  with  the  use  of  a  considerable 
extent  of  land  for  the  feeding  of  animals,  by  which  its 
produce  is  converted  into  the  proximate  products  demanded 
by  the  human  constitution  ;  and  the  amount  to  be  so  used 
is  best  determined  by  the  demand  of  the  public. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  review  of  the  whole 
questions  relating  to  tenure  of  land  is  that  they  are  best 
solved  by  freedom  of  action  of  individual  owners,- guided 
by  self-interest  and  family  affection,  and  only  restrained 
by  law  when  the  special  circumstances  of  a  high  civiliza- 
tion introduce  abnormal  conditions.  Since  these  motives 
operate  most  fully  and  healthily  when  land  is  held  in  small 
estates,  it  only  remains  to  glance  at  the  methods  which  in 
different  countries  and  by  different  authorities  have  been 
suggested  to  encourage  subdivision. 

The  most  general  method  is  that  of  equal  division  of  thi 
inheritance  among  children.  It  is  compulsory  in  (: 
Channel  Islands,  in  France,  and  several  other  European 
countries,  and  it  forms  the  rule  of  intestacy  under  the  law 
of  gavelkind  in  Kent,  in  most  of  the  British  colonies,  and 
in  the  I'nited  States.  To  its  exister.ee  in  the  latter  form 
no  reasonable  objection  can  be  taken.  To  its  compulsory 
enforcement  there  applies,  though  in  a  modified  degree, 
the  same  objections  that  apply  to  u  compulsory  rule  of 
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primogeniture,  with  the  additional  objection  that  it  tends 
to  limit  the  grontk  of^  population.  Parents  who  are  com- 
pelled to  give  an  equal  poitiou  to  every  child  avoid  the 
r'-k  of  siil  division  by  not  having  many  children,  a  course 
which,  if  commendable  when  the  Old  World  seemed  in  peril 
of  overpopulation,  is  a  source  of  national  impoverishment 
when  the  world  arl'oids  pofitable  employment  for  hundreds 
of  millions  moie  than  exist.  Among  the  children  them- 
selves the  certainty  of  succession  abates  the  sentimeDt  of 
filial  duty,  a'ld  the  desire  to  bestow  a  special  bounty  on 
one  child  who  is  favoured  above  the  rest  may  sometimes 
induce  the  patents  to  spend  less  than  they  otherwise  would 
in  the  improvement  of  the  whole  estate. 

Subdivision  of  property  may,  howevei,  be  gradually 
effected  by  piohibHing  excessive  becpuests.  It  has  always 
been  recognized  that  the  state  has  an  unquestionable  right 
to  deal  with  propeity  at  the  moment  of  its  transmission 
from  the  dead  to  the  living,  and  no  objection  could  be 
made  to  a  rule  that  no  one  should  leave  by  will  or  through 
intestacy  mo-e  than  a  certain  sum,  or  land  of  equivalent 
value,  to  one  individual.  This  would  not  .generally  affect 
the  desire  during  life  to  amass  and  improve  property, 
because  the  im[  roved  value  would  still  be  available  for 
division  among  all  whom  the  ownei  wished  to  benefit.  But 
it  would  in  one  generation  reduce  all  estates  of  abnormal 
siie  to  jiopeitiesof  such  dimension  as  in  the  opinion  of 
parliament  would  be  most  serviceable  for  cultivation,  and 
consequently  most  conducive  to  national  benefit 

The  abolition  of  the  right  to  raise  money  by  mortgage 
of  land  would  also  teud  to  promote  its  subdivision,  since 
an  owner  in  debt  would  be  obliged  to  sell  a  portion  of  his 
estite  in  order  to  pay  his  debts.  The  improvement  of 
ci_.  r.eyanein,',  which  would  follow  from  the  general  aboli- 
tion of  all  interests  in  Ian  I  except  that  of  simple  and 
absolute  ownership,  would  also  facilitate  the  sale  of  land. 
The  leading  principle  which  should  guide  legislation  is  in 
short  that  laud  should  be  made  capable  of  the  easiest  trans- 
mission from  oue  owner  to  another,  and  of  the  fullest  use 
by  him  to  whom  for  the  time  it  belongs.  The  ordinary 
motives  of  human  nature  will  then  concur  in  transferring 
it  from  those  wlio  are  least  to  those  who  are  most  capable 
of  making  it  productive,  and  of  inducing  each  successive 
owner'to  bestow  on  it  the  labour  and  outlay  by  which  the 
maximum  of  beneficial  production  will  be  secured 

Tomrasen,   History  Usurer,   Gcschichte  dcr 

Markcnvcrfassuag  in  Deu/schl  tnd  ;  Id.,  Gcschichte  dcr  Dorfvcifas- 
sunt  ;    Id.,   Gcschichte  dct    Stddtevc  fassung ;    Id.,  Gesd: 
Frohahofe,  der  Baiterhufc,   und  dcr  HofocrfassuiU)  ;   Nasa 

.aeinschaft  in  England  ;  Landau,  Die 
Territorial  in  Bczug  auf  ihre  Bilding  ;  Von  Haxthausen,  Ueber 
die  Agrarverfassung  in  Nor-Idcutschland  ;  Laveleye. 

re  Communities  in  the  East  and  West;  Cobden 
Ulub,  Systems  f  Land  Tenure;  Reports  of  H.M.  Representatives 
on  Tenure  of  Land,  Pari.  Pavers,  1860-1  ;  Statisiiquc  de  la  France; 
Marx,  Das  Capital ;  Herbert  Spencer,  Social  Statics  ;  George,  Pro- 
gress and  Poverty  ;  Brodrick,  Land  in  England ;  Boyd  Kinnear, 
da  of  Prope  ly  in  Land. 

LANDAU,  the  chief  town  of  an  official  district  in  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  Bavaria,  is  situated  on  the  Queich, 
about  18  miles  north-west  of  Carlsruhe.  4mong  its  various 
interesting  buildings  are  the  Gothic  church,  dating  from 
12S5,  and  the  monastery,  founded  in  1276,  and  now  con- 
verted into  a  btewery.  There  is  a  considerable  trade,  and 
some  manufacture.     The  population  in  1875  was  7.r)79. 

i  seven  times  in  tho  Thirty  Years' 
War.  At  the  peace  of  Westphalia  it  was  ceded  to  the  French, 
and  was  generally  held  by  France  till  1815,  when  it  was  restored 
to  Germany  ;  in  1S16  it  was  annexed  to  Bavaria.  In  1871  its  forti- 
fications were  finally  destroyed. 

LAXDEN,  John,  a  distinguished  mathematician  of  the 
18th  century,  was  born  at  Peakirk  near  Peterborough  in 
Northamptonshire  in  1719,  and  died  15th  January  1790 
at  Miltorf  in  the  same  county.     Most  of  his  time  was  spent 


in  the  pursuits  uf  active  life,  but  he  eaily  showed  a  strong 
talent  tor  mathematical  study,  which  he  eagerly  cultivated 
in  his  leisure  hours.  In  17(32  he  was  appointed  agent  to 
the  Earl  Fitzwilliaru,  and  held  that  office  to  within  two 
years  of  his  death.  He  lived  a  very  retired  life,  and  saw 
little  or  nothing  of  society;  when  he  did  mingle  in  it,  his 
dogmatism  and  pugnacity  caused  him  to  be  generally 
1  shunned.  He  was  first  known  as  a  mathematician  by  his 
essays  in  the  Ladies'  Diary  for  1744.  In  1760  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  well 
acquainted  and  an  courant  with  the  works  of  the  mathe- 
maticians of  his  own  time,  and  has  been  called  the  English 
DAlembert.  In  his  Discoutse  on  the  "  Residual  Analysis,'' 
in  which  he  proposes  to  substitute  for  the  method  of  fluxions 
a  purely  algebraical  method,  he  says,  "It  is  by  means  of 
the  following  theorem,  viz., 


\\  + 


Hif- 


(mi  terms) 


-1  + 
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(n  tern  s) 


(where  m  and  n  are  integers),  that  we  are  able  to  perform 
all  the  principal  operations  in  our  said  analysis ;  and  I  am 
not  a  little  surprised  that  a  theorem  so  obvious,  and  of  such 
vast  use,  should  so  long  escape  the  notice  of  algebraists." 
The  idea  is  of  course  a  perfectly  legitimate  one,  and  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  Lagrange's  Calcul  des  Fonctions. 
His  memoir  (1775)  on  the  rotatory  motion  of  a  body 
contains  (as  the  author  was  aware)  conclusions  at  variance 
with  those  arrived  at  by  D'Alembert  and  Euler  in  their 
researches  on  the  same  subject.  He  reproduces  and  further 
develops  and  defends  his  own  views  in  his  Mathematical 
Memoirs,  and  in  his  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1785.  But  Linden's  capital  discovery  is  that  of  the 
theorem  known  bj  his  name  (obtained  in  its  complete  form 
in  the  memoir  of  1775,  and  reproduced  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  J fnt Ac-mat iral  Memoirs)  for  the  expression  of  the  arc 
of  an  hyperbola  in  terms  of  two  elliptic  arcs.  To  find  this,  he 
integrates  a  differential  equation  derived  from  the  equation 


.  /in-  -  ;- 


interpreting  geometrically  in  an  ingenious  and  elegant 
manner  three  integrals  which  present  themselves.  If  in  the 
foregoing  equation  we  write  m  =  1,  g  =  h",  and  instead  of  I 
consider  the  new  variable  y  =  I  -r  (1  -  A-'),  then 


*=<I+*>  s/r- 


which  is  the  form  known  as  Landen's  transformation  in 
the  theory  of  elliptic  functions;  but  his  investigation  does 
not  lead  him  to  obtain  the  equivalent  of  the  resulting 
differential  equation 

du  (1  +  k')da  ,  1  -  !:' 

— — ; — - —  ,  where  \  =  = — T. , 

Vl-y2.l-\y     Vl-ar.l-i"-^  1  +  * 

due  it  would  appear  to  Legendie,  and  which  (over  and 
above  Landen's  own  beautiful  result)  gives  importance  to 
the  theorem  as  leading  directly  to  the  quadric  transforma- 
tion of  an  elliptic  integral  in  regard  to  the  modulus. 

The  list  of  his  writings  is  as  follows  : — Ladies'  Diary,  various  com- 
munications, 1714-1760  ;  papers  in  the  Phil.  Trans.,  1754,  1760, 
1768,  1771,  1775,  1777,  1785  ;  Mathematical  Lucubrations,  1755  ; 
A  Discourse  concerning  the  Residual  Analysis,  1758  ;  The  Residual 
Analysis,  book  i.,  1764  ;  Animadversions  on  Dr  Stewart's  M 
of  computing  the  Sun's  Distance  from  the  Earth,  1771  ;  Mathematical 
Memoirs,  1780,  1789. 

LANDER,  Richakd  (1804-1834)  and  John  (1807- 
1839),  two  brothers,  African  explorers,  were  natives  of 
Cornwall.  Richard  Lander  accompanied  the  Niger  expedi- 
tion of  1825-27  as  Clapperton's  attendant,  and  on  the  death 
of    his   master  at  Sokoto  on    the  Niger  in    April    1.827, 
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returned  to  England,  and  published  an  account  of  the 
expedition  in  1830.  He  exhibited  such  capacity  for  the 
work  of  African  exploration  that  the  British  Government 
decided  to  send  him  out  to  determine  the  course  of  the 
lower  Niger,  which  was  then  unknown.  In  the  expedition 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  brother  John,  who  was  better 
educated  then  Richard,  and  who  went  as  an  unsalaried 
volunteer.  Leaving  England  in  January  1880,  the 
brothers  landed  at  Badagry  on  the  Guinea  coast  on  March 
22.  They  then  travelled  north-east  to  Boosa  on  the  Niger, 
and  after  a  trip  north  as  far  as  Yaoorie  they  proceeded 
down  the  river  in  canoes.  At  Kirree  they  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  natives,  and  after  some  delay  were  con- 
veyed down  the  river  and  managed  to  escape  in  a  brig,  the 
fiver  journey  lasting  about  five  months.  The  Landers  were 
thus  able  to  lay  down  with  approximate  correctness  the 
lower  course  of  the  Niger,  and  to  prove  that  it  discharged 
by  a  delta  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  They  lost  many  of  their 
records  at  Kirree,  but  published  a  detailed  narrative  of 
their  exploration  in  three  volumes,  in  1832  (Journal  of  an 
Expedition  to  explore  the  Course  and  Termination  of  the  ' 
Niger,  by  John  and  Richard  Lander).  In  1832  Richard 
went  out  again  at  the  head  of  a  well-equipped  expedition, 
organized  by  Liverpool  merchants  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing up  trade  in  the  Niger,  and  founding  a  commercial 
settlement  at  the  junction  of  the  Binue  with  the'  main  river. 
After  making  several  successful  journeys,  he  was  again  on 
his  way  up  the  river  in  January  1834,  when  on  the  20th  the 
party  were  attacked  by  natives,  and  Lander  was  wounded. 
He  died  of  his  wounds  at  Fernando  Po  on  February  6. 
John  Lander  died  November  16,  1839. 

LANDES,  a  department  in  the  south-west  of  France, 
formed  of  portions  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  Guyenne, 
Beam,  and  Gascony,  lies  between  43°  30'  and  44°  32'  N. 
lat.,  and  0°  8'  E.  and  1°  30'  W.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Gironde  ;  on  the  E.  by  Lot-et-Garonne  and  Gers  ; 
on  the  S.  by  the  Basses  Pyrenees ;  and  on  the  W.  (for  68 
miles)  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Its  greatest  length,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Adour  in  the  south-west  to  Arx  on  the  border 
of  Lot-et-Garonne  in  the  north-east  is  89  miles  ;  its  greatest 
breadth  from  east  to  west  is  about  62  miles,  and  the  area 
3599  square  miles.  The  department  takes  its  namefrom  the 
landes,  sandy  plains  formerly  covered  by  the  sea,  which 
occupy  its-  greatest  portion,  and  extend  into  the  depart- 
ments of  Gironde  and  Lot-et-Garonne.  South  of  the 
Adour,  the  chief  river  of  the  department,  the  country 
changes  in  character,  and  is  called  La  Chalosse, — a  hilly 
region,  which  the  various  rivers  comiug  down  from  the 
Pyrenees  intersect  like  the  rays  of  a  fan.  The  Gabas, 
Luy,  and  Gave  de  Pau  are  the  principal  tributaries  of  the 
Adour  on  the  left.  On  the  right  it  is  joined  by  the 
Midouze,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Douze  and  the 
Midou.  North  of  the  Adour  the  plain  of  Landes  slopes 
.  ;ently  to  the  north-west,  and  empties  its  waters  partly  by 
the  Leyre  which  flows  into  the  Arcachon  basin,  partly  by 
brooks  which  run  into  the  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  dunes 
which  fringe  the  coast.  The  soil  of  this  plain  is  naturally 
sterile.  It  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  sand,  clay,  and 
organic  debris,  and  rests  on  a  subsoil  of  tufa  (alios)  which 
is  impermeable  to  water ;  for  three-quarters  of  the  year, 
consequently,  the  waters,  settling  on  the  almost  level 
surface'  and  unable  to  filter  through,  transform  the  country 
into  marshes  and  morasses,  while  in  summer  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  drying  up  the  marshes,  produces  malarious  fevers. 
But  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  much  labour  has  been 
expended  iu  draining  operations.  More  than  1350  miles 
of  ditches  have  been  dug,  and  of  the  1,1 12,000  acres  which 
v  ere  uncultivated  in  1850  two-thirds  have  now  been  re- 
claimed, or  planted  with  forest  trees.  The  coast,  for  a 
breadth  ot  about   1  111110.--,  is  bordered  by  a  succession  of 


dunes  or  sana  hills,  in  several  ranges  parallel  to  the  shore, 
and  from  150  to  300  feet  iu  height.  Driven  by  the  west 
wind,  which  is  most  frequeut  in  these  parts,  the  dunes 
were  slowly  advancing  year  by  year  towards  the  east,  bury- 
ing the  cultivated  lands  and  even  the  houses.  Bremontier, 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  devised  the  plan  of 
arresting  this  scourge  by  planting  the  dunes  with  mari- 
time pines.  At  the  present  time  upwards  of  98,000  acres 
have  been  thus  treated,  aud  the  forests  already  supply 
some  fine  timber  to  the  navy.  In  the  south-west,  cork 
trees  take  the  place  of  the  pines.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
duues  is  s?  series  of  lakes  (Cazau  or  Sanguinet,  Biscarosse, 
Aureilhan,  St  Julien,  Leon,  and  Soustons),  which  have  been 
separated  from  the  sea  by  the  heaping  up  of  the  sand.  The 
salt  water  has  escaped  by  defiltration,  and  they  now  are 
quite  fresh.  The  climate  of  Landes  is  the  Girondine, 
which  prevails  from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees.  Snow  is 
almost  unknown,  even  in  winter;  the  spring  is  rainy,  the 
summer  warm  and  stormy.  The  prevailing  wind  is  the 
south-west,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  53°  6 
Fahr.,  the  thermometer  hardly  ever  rising  above  82°  or 
falling  below  14°  Fahr.  The  annual  rainfall  in  the  south  of 
the  department  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  reaches  55 
inches,  but  diminislies  by  more  than  half  as  we  proceed  to 
the  north-east.  Most  of  the  department  is  still  in  the 
condition  of  landes,  traversed  by  flocks  of  sheep,  which  are 
kept  by  shepherds  perched  upon  stilts.  These  landes  are 
gradually  giving  place  to  forests,  and  in  extent  of  forest 
land  this  department  occupies  the  first  place  iu  France. 
In  the  Chalosse,  the  richest  portion  of  the  department,  the 
vine,  maize,  wheat,  millet,  tobacco,  vegetables,  hemp,  and 
flax  are  cultivated  ;  yet,  small  though  the  population  is, 
the  department  does  not  produce  corn  enough  for  its  own 
consumption.  The  exploitation  of  the  forests  forms  the 
chief  industry.  The  resin  obtained  from  the  maritime  pine 
furnishes  by  distillation  essence  of  turpentine,  and  from 
the  residue  we  have  various  qualities  of  resin,  which  serve 
to  make  varnish,  tapers,  sealing-wax,  and  lubricants.  Tar, 
and  an  excellent  charcoal  for  smelting  purposes,  are  also 
obtained  from  the  pine-wood.  From  the  numerous  iron 
furnaces  in  the  department  there  was,  in  1878,  an  output 
of  17,000  tons  smelted  with  charcoal,  and  8139  tons  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1881.  The  cultivation  of  the  cork 
tree  is  also  very  important ;  its  produce  is  much  sought  after 
both  by  French  and  by  foreign  manufacturers.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  brick  and  tile  works,  and  potteries.  The 
department  has  several  mineral  springs,  the  most  important 
being  those  of  Dax,  which  were  frequented  even  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  The  population  of  Landes  in  1876 
was  303,508,  or  84  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  In 
1801  the  population  was  only  224,272.  The  department 
includes  three  arrondissements  (Mont-de-Marsan,  Dax,  and 
St  Sever),  '28  cantons,  and  333  communes.  Mont-de- 
Marsan  is  the  capital  of  the  department.  It  is  noticeable 
that  in  its  long  extent  of  coast  it  has  no  considerable  port. 
Opposite  Cape  Breton,  however,  where  the  Adour  formerly 
entered  the  sea,  there  is,  close  to  land,  a  deep  channel  whero 
there  is  safe  anchorage.  It  was  from  this  ouce  important 
harbour  of  Cape  Breton  that  the  discoverers  of  the  Canadian 
island  of  that  name  set  out. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT.  It  has  been  explained 
in  the  article  Land  that  in  tho  United  Kingdom  no  such 
thing  as  the  absolute  private  ownership  of  land  is  recognized. 
The  absolute  and  ultimate  owner  of  all  lands  is  the  crown, 
and  the  highest  interest  that  a  subject  can  hold  therein  is 
a  tenancy.  The  largets  estate  known  to  the  law,  that  in 
fee  simple,  is  after  all  only  a  holding  in  which  tho  owner 
of  the  fee  stands  to  the  Lord  in  the  relation  of  a  tenaut. 
All  estates  in  land  would  therefore  fall  under  this  headiug, 
but  on  the  presant  occasion,  as  iu  common  parlance,  it  is 
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restricted  to  those  holdings  which  amount  to  the  hiring  of 
land.  That  tenure  has  nowhere  the  same  importance  as 
in  the  British  Isles,1  where  practically  the  whole  agricul- 
tural land  of  the  community  is  cultivated  by  persons  who 
merely  hire  it  for  a  limited  time  from  the  owners.  The 
i  il  and  political  bearing  of  this  fact  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article,  but  it  shows  the  important 
application  of  the  rules  of  law  which  we  proceed  to  state. 

Dismissing  the  tenant  character  of  the  landlord,  and 
regarding  him  as  owner  pure  and  simple,  we  have  to  deal 
with  him  as  contracting  to  give  up  the  occupation  of  his 
land  to  another  person,  the  tenant,  for  a  consideration.  In 
Roman  law,  the  tenure  of  emphyteusis  (a  kind  of  perpetual 
lease  originally  used  by  corporations  but  afterwards  by 
private  owners),  and  precarimn  (or  tenancy-at-will)  occu- 
1  to  some  extent  the  place  of  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  our  system.  The  proper  contract  of  letting  and 
hiring  (locatio-conductio)  as  applied  to  land  had  the  follow- 
ing incidents.  The  conductor  (tenant)  was  not  technically 
regarded  as  possessor;  i.e.,  he  had  not  the  aid  of  the 
interdicts  in  case  of  eviction  either  by  the  landlord  or  by- 
strangers.  The  locator  alone  could  sue  in  respect  of  the 
land,  but  the  conductor  had  a  personal  action  against  the 
locator  on  the  contract.  The  landlord  was  bound  to  make 
delivery  to  the  tenant  and  permit  him  to  occupy  for  the 
term  agreed  upon,  and  to  keep  the  premises  in  proper 
repair.  The  landlord  was  answerable  for  any  injury  arising 
to  the  tenant  from  the  defective  condition  of  tlie  premises. 
Finally,  "  the  landlord  must  permit  the  tenant  to  carry 
away  not  only  movables  but  even  fixtures  placed  by  the 
tenant,  provided  the  tenant  did  not  injure  the  house.  A 
tenant  of  land  was  entitled  to  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements  except  such  as  he  had  specially  agreed  to 
execute  in  consideration  of  a  lower  rent "  (see  Hunter's 
Introduction  to  Roman  Law,  p.  121).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  conductor  had  to  pay  the  rent  subject  to  deductions  for 
the  total  or  partial  loss  of  the  crops,  to  exercise  due  care 
during  his  term,  and  give  up  possession  at  its  expiration. 

In  English  law  the  following  terms  are  of  fundamental 
importance.  The  landlord  so  contracting  is  said  to  demise 
his  lands,  and  the  instrument  by  which  the  contract  is 
expressed  would  be  a  demise  or  lease.  The  word  lease  j 
is  very  generally  limited  to  the  writing  in  which  the  agree-  | 
ment  to  let  is  expressed,  but  any  contract  of  letting  is 
as  on  the  side  of  the  landlord  a  demise,  and  as  between 
the  parties  a  lease.  A  lease  or  demise  means  a  grant  of 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  thing  in  question  for  a 
definite  time ;  permission  merely  to  use  the  thing  for  a 
particular  purp  ise  or  on  a  particular  occasion  is  a  licence 
and  not  a  lease.  A  lease  further  implies  that  the  lessor 
intends  to  give  up  possession  to  the  defendant  for  a  deter- 
min  t  Lime,  no  matter  how  it  may  be  expressed,  and  is  so 
distinguishable  from  a  mere  agreement  contemplating  that 
the  parties  shall  on  some  future  occasion  enter  into  the 
i  which  a  lease  creates.  The  consideration  promised 
tenant  or  lessee  is  termed  the  rent.  The  period  of 
occupation  prescribed  is  the  term. 

The  Statute  of  Frauds  (29  Car.  II.  c.  3)  enacts  that  "all 

1  Iti  the  United  States  the  law  is  substantially  the  same  as  iu  Eng- 

laud.     The  remedy  by  distress  is  said  to  lie  "becoming  unpopular  in 

the  United  Stat-  -.  m  gi\  iug  an  undue  advantage  to  landlords  over  other 

creditors.     In  New  England  the  law  of  attachment  on  mesne  process 

i  tho  law  of  distress.      In  New  York,  North  I 

.  Ohio,  Alabama,  Tel  !  ma,  it  is 

art.  "Distress"). 
On  the  othet  hand,  a  speedier  remedy  than  ejectmenl  Iu  been  pro- 
vided for  landlords,  b  einstated,  apon  notice 
of  a  day  or  two,  in  cases  where  a  tenant  abandons  the  premises  before 
the  end  of  the  term  without  surrendering  the  lease,  leaving  rent  in 
arrear,  continues  to  hold  over  after  the  expiration  of  his  term,  or  ha3 
become  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  for  the  use  ol  the  premises  " 
(Bonvicr,  art.  "  Landlord  and  Tenant"). 
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leases,  estates,  interests  of  freehold,  or  terms  of  years,  not 
put  in  writing  by  the  parties  so  making  or  creating  the 
same  or  their  agents  thereunto  lawfully  authorized  by 
writing,  shall  have  the  effect  of  leases  or  estates  at  will," — 
exceptrleases  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  whereon 
the  reserved  rent  amounts  to  two-thirds  of  the  improved 
value.  When  rent  is  accepted  by  the  landlord,  the  tenancy- 
at-will  is  enlarged  into  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year.  By  a 
later  Act,  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  106,  a  lease  required  by  law  to  be 
in  writing  must  now  be  made  by  deed. 

A  lease,  like  other  written  contracts,  should  clearly 
indicate  the  parties  to  and  the  effect  .of  the  contract..  A 
date  is  not  necessary,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  date,  it  will 
take  effect  from  the  day  of  delivery.  But  it  must  contain 
the  names  or  other  sufficient  description  of  the  parties,  a 
description  of  the  premises  to  be  demised,  words  appropri- 
ately expressing  the  fact  of  a  present  demise  (demise  or 
lease  being  the  usual  words),  the  date  at  which  the  term  is 
to  begin  and  end,  and  the  rent.  The  rent  or  other  services 
created  in  favour  of  the  landlord  by  the  lease  are  said  to  be 
reserved.  And  when  things  that  would  otherwise  belong 
to  the  tenant  under  the  lease,  as  woods,  timber,  trees, 
minerals,  &c,  are  expressly  withheld,  they  are  said  to  be 
excepted.  But  these  expressions  do  not  apply  to  conditions 
giving  to  the  landlord  the  right  of  shooting,  fishing,  and  so 
on  over  the  land,  or  any  right  of  way  or  other  easement 
thereon.  That  can  be  vested  iu  the  landlord  only  by  a 
re-grant  from  the  tenant,  no  mattei  by  what  expression  the 
right  is  created.  Such  grant  must  be  by  deed;  and,  where 
a  lease  of  the  land  would  be  effectual  without  a  deed,  a 
reservation  of  such  rights  as  we  have  mentioned  would 
not.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  misconception  on  this  point, 
for  landlords  are  not  generally  understood  to  hold  their 
right  to  game  on  grant  from  their  tenants. 

In  point  of  length  of  term  tenancies  are  distinguishable 
as  being  either  at  sufferance,  or  at  will,  or  from  year  to 
year,  or  for  a  term  of  years.     A  tenancy  by  sufferance  exiots 
where  a  person  having  obtained  possession  on  a  lawful  title 
holds  over  after  the  title  has  determined,  e.g.,  a  tenant  on 
lease  for  a  term  of  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  is  not  an  estate  at  all  but  a  fiction 
to  prevent  the  continued  possession  being  regarded  as  a 
trespass.      It    is  not   created    by  contract,  but   arises  by 
implication  of  law ;  it  is  not  assignable  ;  and  possession  of 
the  land  can  be  resumed  without  previous  demand  to  the 
so-called  tenant.     A  tenancy-at-will  exists  when  the  tenant 
holds  by  agreement  with  the  landlord,  determinable  at  the 
will  of  either.     Any  signification  of  a  desire  to  terminate 
the  tenancy,  whether  expressed  as  "  notice "  or  not,  will 
bring  it  to  an  end.     A  tenancy  from  year  to  year  is  a 
tenancy  for  one  year  certain,  and  is  determinable  only  by 
a  six  months'  notice  to  quit,  such  notice  terminating  on  an 
anniversary  of  the  date  of  tho  beginning  of  the  tenancy. 
A  tenancy  from  year  to  year  must  last  at  least  one  yenr, 
but  may  be  determined  then,  if  a  six  months'  notice  have 
been  given  ;  if  not  so  determined  it  must  endure  for  anol 
year,  again  determinable  in  like  manner,  and  it   will  so 
endure  until  terminated    by  such    a  notice.      Apart  from 
express  agreement,  it  will  be  implied  in    law    when,  for 
example,  the  landlord  accepts  rent  yearly  c  by  parts  (e.g., 
quarters)  of  a  year.     Similarly  monthly  tenancies,  chiefly  of 
furnished  houses  or  lodgings,    would  be  implied  from  the 
fact  of  rent  being  paid  once  a  month.      But  that  is  a  matter 
of  presumption  only.     If  it  were  proved  that  the  p:i 
agreed  to  a  tcnancy-at-will  only,  payment  of  rent  by  the 
quarter  or  any  other  period  would  not  enlarge  the  nature  of 
the  tenancy.     Lastly,  a  lease  may  be  for  a  specified  t. 
and  the  tenancy  in  that  case  comes  to  an  end  by  the  lapse 
of  tipje,  without  notice  to  quit  or  any  other  formality. 
These  are  the   agreements    by  which   the   relations  of 
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landlord  and  tenant,  as  the  phrase  is  generally  understood, 
are  created,  and  they  are  the  agreements  under  which  most 
of  the  buildiugs  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  agricultural 
land  are  held  by  their  occupiers.  There  are  tenancies, 
however,  in  which  the  granter  would  not  be  spoken  of  as 
the  landlord.  Such  is  the  position  of  the  person  to  whom 
laud  is  granted  for  his  own  life,  or,  it  may  be,  for  the  life 
of  another,  called  in  technical  language  tenant  for  life  and 
tenant  pur  autre  vie.  These  are  not  cases  of  letting  and 
hiring — to  which  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  is 
confined — but  are  modes  of  holding  property.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  terms  for  long  periods  of  years  created 
for  carrying  out  trusts  in  the  settlement  of  estates.  The 
tenant  in  such  cases  is  the  person  who,  when  we  come  to 
the  agreement  of  letting  and  hiring,  stands  in  the  place  of 
the  landlord.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  law-books  dis- 
tinguish in  point  of  dignity  between  estates  for  life,  the 
lowest  kind  of  freehold  estates,  and  estates  for  any  term  of 
years  however  long,  which  are  only  leasehold  estates. 

Reverting  to  the  agreement  of  letting  and  hiring,  it  may 
be  laid  down  that  any  person  having  an  interest  in  laud 
may,  to  the  extent  of  that  interest,  create  a  valid  tenancy. 
A  tenant  for  years  or  even  from  year  to  year  only  may 
stand  in  his  turn  as  landlord  to  another  tenant.  If  he 
profess  to  create  a  tenancy  for  a  period  longer  than  that  to 
which  his  own  interest  extends,  he  does  not  thereby  give  to 
his  tenant  an  interest  available  against  the  reversioner  or* 
remainder  man.  The  subtenant's  interest  will  expire  with 
the  interest  of  the  person  who  created  it.  But  as  between 
the  subtenant  and  his  immediate  lessor  the  tenancy  will  be 
good  ;  and,  should  the  interest  of  that  lessor  become  greater 
than  it  was  when  the  subtenancy  was  created,  the  subtenant 
■will  have  the  benefit  of  it.  In  the  same  way,  as  between 
lessor  and  lessee — landlord  and  tenant — the  latter  has  no 
right  to  look  beyond  the  grant  of  the  former  so  as  to  call 
in  question  his  title.  Be  that  title  what  it  may,  the  tenant, 
by  accepting  that  position,  is  estopped  from  denying  that  it 
is  good.  It  may  be  notoriously  bad,  but  that  is  nothing  to 
him.  The  landlord  is  not  obliged  to  prove  his  title  as 
against  the  tenant  or  any  person  claiming  through  his 
tenant.  In  an  action  of  ejectment  (for  the  recovery  of 
land)  the  person  claiming  possession  must  in  general  prove 
his  own  title — mere  possession  being  a  prima  facie  sufficient 
defence,  until  a  better  title  be  shown.  But  a  landlord 
seeking  to  secure  possession  of  land  from  his  tenant  is  not 
obliged  to  prove  anything,  except  his  right  to  resume  pos- 
session under  the  agreement.  The  tenant,  however,  may, 
without  disputing  the  validity  of  the  title  under  which  he 
entered,  show  that  it  has  since  been  determined  by  lapse  of 
time  or  by  operation  of  law. 

A  large  portion  of  the  land  of  the  country  being  held 
under  settlements  whereby  the  person  in  possession  for  the 
time  being  had  only  the  legal  interest  of  a  tenant  for  life, 
there  were  until  recently  great  difficulties  in  the  way  uf 
letting  such  land  advantageously.  The  Leases  and  Sales 
of  Settled  Estates  Act,  185G,  now  empowers  any  person 
entitled  to  the  rents  and  profits  of  a  settled  estate  to  demise 
the  same  by  deed  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twenty-ono 
years  to  take  effect  in  possession  and  at  the  best  rent 
obtainable.  Settlements  containing  express  directions  to 
the  contrary  will,  however,  avoid  the  statute;  and  on  tho 
other  hand  a  settlement  may  contain  powers  to  the  tenant 
for  life  to  grant  leases  for  even  longer  terms. 

The  legal  rights  and  duties  of  landlord  and  tenant 
respectively  are  in  most  cases  defined  by  the  contract  of 
tenancy.  Tho  policy  of  tho  law  has  hitherto  been  to  allow 
the  landlord,  who  is  virtually  if  not  technically  absolute 
owner  of  the  laud,  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  it.  Tho 
contract  of  tenancy  has  hitherto  been  a  free  contract,  and, 
bUhou   '..  ..:  the  absence  of  contract  tho  law  itself  defines 


the  rights  of  the  parties,  there  is  hardly  one  of  these  which 
may  not  be  displaced  or  modified  by  the  agreement.  This, 
it  may  be  said  in  passing,  is  the  seat  of  the  very  widespread 
dissatisfaction  that  exists  in  all  the  three  kingdoms  with 
what  are  vaguely  termed  the  land  laws.  A  small  class  has 
been  allowed  to  acquire  absolute  dominion  over  the  land  of 
the  country,  and  may  impose  what  terms  it  pleases  on  the 
rest  of  the  community  for  the  right  to  use  the  land.  The 
law  governing  the  devolution  of  land  is  intricate  and  per- 
plexing no  doubt,  and  by  making  conveyances  expensive 
hinders  the  free  distribution  of  the  land  among  a  larger 
ckss  of  owners.  But  that  is  not  the  real  root  of  the 
present  discontent.  Its  real  root  is  the  absolute  dominion 
of  the  class  of  owners  who  are  not  cultivators,  but  who, 
having  the  monopoly  of  the  land,  may  load  the  cultivators 
with  what  burdens  they  please.  As  for  the  law  of  laud- 
lord  and  tenant,  it  is  still  greater  misconception  to  suppose 
that  to  be  in  fault.  It  is  what  the  landlord  or  tenant 
choose  to  make  it.  There  is  very  little  of  it,  independently 
of  contract,  aud  what  little  there  is  may  be  altered  as  the 
parties  please.  No  law  can  be  better  than  one  which 
allows  men  to  make  their  own  contracts  and  limits  itself  to 
enforcing  them.  That  is  what  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant  does.  If  its  effects  are  bad,  it  must  be  because  the 
original  conditions  of  the  contracting  parties  are  other  than 
they  ought  to  be.  We  shall  have  to  show  that  practical 
evils  have  led  to  a  demand  for  an  alteration  on  the  law  of 
landlord  and  tenant  in  tho  direction  of  limiting  the  power 
of  the  landlord  to  impose  terms  on  the  tenant. 

One  privilege  imposed  by  the  law  on  the  landlord  must 
oe  excepted  from  what  has  just  been  said.  The  right  to 
distrain  for  rent  is  a  special  interference  of  the  law  for 
the  protection  of  the  landlord.  Besides  suing  for  his  rent 
as  a  man  may  for  any  other  right,  besides  taking  advantage' 
of  whatever  covenants  he  may  have  made  for  entry  on 
default  of  payment,  a  landlord  may  enter  upon  the  demise 
premises  and  help  himself  to  whatever  -articles  of  personal 
property  he  may  find  there,  to  an  amount  sufficient  to 
satisfy  his  claim.  Distress  as  a  general  rule  extends  to  all 
movable  property  found  on  the  premises,  whether  belonging 
to  the  tenant  or  not;  but  there  are  certain  well-defined 
exemptions,  as,  for  example,  goods  sent  to  a  man  publicly 
carrying  on  a  trade  to  be  worked  at  or  dealt  with  in  the 
way  of  his  trade.  And  some  things  have  the  benefit  of  a 
conditional  exemption,  as  horses  employed  to  work  the 
ground,  which  should  not  be  taken  so  long  as  there  is  any 
other  property  to  satisfy  the  distress.  This  privilege  is  an 
injurious  interference  with  the  property  and  rights  of  third 
persons.  It  exposes  persons  dealing  with  the  tenant  to  the 
danger  of  losing  whatever  property  of  their  own  they  may 
permit  to  be  on  his  premises,  and  of  having  their  claims 
against  him  postponed  to  those  of  tie  landlord.  This  is  a 
wide  departure  from  the  general  principle  of  the  law,  which 
is  to  leave  the  parties  alone  ;  but  even  here  the  right  to 
distress  may  be  expressly  abolished  in  the  contract  of 
tenancy  if  the  parties  please. 

Again,  the  land,  on  tho  expiration  of  the  tenancy, 
becomes  the  absoluto  property  of  the  landlord,  no  matter 
how  it  may  have  been  altered  or  improved  during  the 
occupation.  In  certain  cases  the  law  has  discriminated 
between  the  contending  claims  of  landlord  ami  tenant 
(1)  In  re9pect  oiflxlurci  (which  may  be  shortly  defined  as 
movables  so  affixed  to  the  sorl  as  to  become  part  thereof), 
the  tenant  may  sometimes  remove  them,  e.g.,  when  they 
have  been  brought  on  the  premises  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  in  business.  This,  it  is  said,  is  done  by  way 
of  encouraging  trade,  but  it  is  curious  that  no  similar 
principle  has  been  admitted  for  tho  encouragcmeitt  ■■! 
agriculture.  (2)  In  respect  of  emblements,  i.r.,  the  profits 
of  sown  land,  a  tenant  may  be  entitled  to  these  whose  term 
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comes  to  an  end  by  the  happening  of  an  uncertain  contin- 
gency. (3)  A  similar  right  is  very  generally  recognized  by 
custom  in  tenants  whose  term  expires  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  custom  of  the  district,  in  the  absence  of  stipulations 
between  the  parties,  would  be  imported  into  their  contract 
— the  tenant  going  out  on  the  same  conditions  as  he  came 
in.  But  with  these  exceptions  the  land  in  its  improved 
condition  passes  over  to  the  landlord..  The  tenant  may 
have  added  to  its  value  by  buildings,  by  labour  applied  to 
the  land,  or  by  the  use  of  fertilizing  manures,  but,  whatever 
be  the  amount  of  the  additional  value,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
any  compensation  whatever.  This  agein  is  a  matter  which 
the  parties  may,  if  they  please,  regulate  for  themselves. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  landlords  never  allow  a  compensa- 
tion clause  to  be  inserted  in  their  leases. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1875,  attempts  to 
remedy  this  injustice  by  enacting  that  compensation  shall 
be  paid  to  tenants  for  improvements  the  benefit  of  which 
has  not  been  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  lease.  These 
are  of  three  classes: — (1)  Drainage  of  land,  erection  or 
enlargement  of  buildings,  laying  down  permanent  pasture, 
making  and  planting  osier  beds,  making  water  meadows 
or  works  of  irrigation,  making  gardens,  roads,  or  bridges, 
water-courses,  ponds,  wells,  or  reservoirs,  making  fences, 
planting  hops,  planting  orchards,  reclaiming  waste  lands, 
and  warping  land.  The  tenant  to  establish  a  claim  for 
compensation  must  have  the  landlord's  consent  in  writing 
to  the  improvements.  The  compensation  is  a  sum  equal 
to  the  amount  originally  expended,  less  one-twentieth  for 
every  year  that  has  elapsed  since,  and  the  whole  benefit  of 
the  improvement  is  taken  to  be  exhausted  in  twenty  years. 
(2)  Boning  lands  with  undissolved  bones,  chalking  land, 
clay  burning,  claying,  liming,  and  marling  land,  after  notice 
in  writing  given  to  the  landlord.,-  They  are  deemed  to  be 
exhausted  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  and  the  compensation 
is  the  sum  expended,  less  one-seventh  for  every  year.  (3) 
Artificial  or  other  purchased  manure  applied  to  the  land, 
and  cake  or  other  feeding  stuff  consumed  thereon  by  cattle, 
.Sic.  Exhausted  in  two  years,  compensation  to  be  a  sum 
representing  its  fair  value  to  an  incoming  tenant.  The 
Act,  however,  has  no  application  if  the  parties  agree  in 
writing,  either  on  the  contract  of  tenancy  or  otherwise, 
that  it  shall  not  apply.  In  point  of  fact,  landlords  insist 
upon  the  renunciation  of  the  Act  as  a  condition  of  granting 
a  lease.     The  Act  has  accordingly  been  a  dead  "letter. 

The  mutual  rights  of  the  parties  are,  as  we  have  atready 
said,  regulated  to  a  large  extent  by  special  provisions  or 
covenants  in  the  lease.  The  most  usual  of  these  are  the 
following: — (1)  The  landlord  covenants  that  the  tenant 
shall  have  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  premises  for  the  time 
agreed  upon,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  a  proviso  a 
covenant  to  this  effect  will  be  implied  from  the  fact  of 
letting.  The  obligation  makes  the  landlord  responsible  for 
any  lawful  eviction  of  the  tenant  during  the  term,  but  not 
for  wrongful  eviction  unless  he  is  himself  the  wrongdoer, 
or  has  expressly  made  himself  responsible  for  evictions  of 
all  kinds.  (2)  The  tenant  is  presumed  to  undertake  to 
use  the  property  in  a  reasonable  manner  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  let,  and  to  do  reasonable  repairs. 
The  landlord  is  not  presumed  to  have  undertaken  to  put 
the  premises  iu  repair,  nor  to  execute  repairs.  But  the 
respective  obligations  of  parties  where  repairs  are,  as  they 
always  are  in  leases  for  years,  the  subject  of  express 
covenant  may  vary  indefinitely.  The  obligation  is  generally 
imposed  on  the  tenant  to  keep  the  premises  in  "good  con- 
dition" or  "tenant  like  repair,"  and  it  will  be  construed 
with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  premises  demised, 
their  age,  and  their  condition.  A  covenant  to  repair,  unless 
limited  specially,  makes  the  tenant  liable  to  rebuild  houses 
destroyed   by  accident.      A   covenant  to   keep  in   repair 


requires  the  tenant  to  put  the  premises  in  repair  if  they 
are  out  of  repair,  and  to  maintain  them  in  that  condition 
up  to  and  at  the  end  of  the  tenancy.  A  breach  of  the 
covenant  gives  the  landlord  an  action  for  damages,  which 
will  be  measured  by  estimated  injury  to  the  reversion  if 
the  action  be  brought  during  the  tenancy,  and  by  the  sum 
necessary  to  execute  tha  repairs  if  the  action  be  brought 
later.  (3)  The  improper  user  of  the  premises  to  the  injury 
of  tha  reversioner  is  waste.  Voluntary  waste  is  when  the 
tenant  by  some  positive  act  of  his  own  has  injured  the  pre- 
mises ;  permissive  waste  is  when  the  injury  is  caused  by  some 
omission.  Tenants-at-will  or  from  year  to  year  are  not  liable 
for  the  latter.  What  is  or  is  not  waste  is  in  some  instances 
dependent  on  the  custom  of  the  country,  but  in  general 
anything  which  damages  the  freehold  or  alters  its  nature  is 
waste.  Even  the  erection  of  new  buildings  would,  strictly 
speaking,  be  waste  unless  the  lease  could  be  construed  as 
authorizing  them.  Besides  these  general  conditions  implied 
in  law,  the  use  of  the  premises  may  be  restricted  indefinitely 
by  special  provisos.  Covenants  against  using  the  premises 
for  the  carrying  on  of  particular  trades  or  businesses  are 
the  most  usuaL  In  this  category  may  be  placed  the  rules 
as  to  cultivation  to  be  found  in  agricultural  leases,  in 
which  also  an  obligation  to  cultivate  in  conformity  with 
the  custom  of  the  district  would  be  implied.  (4)  Cove- 
nants by  the  tenant  to  insure  and  keep  insured  the 
premises  are  also  common,  and  if  the  premises  are  left 
uninsured  for  the  smallest  portion  of  the  term,  although 
there  may  be  no  damage  by  fire,  the  covenant  is  broken. 
(5)  The  rates  and  taxes  are  generally  the  subject  of 
special  covenants.  One  tax,  the  property  tax,  is  specially 
excepted.  It  must  be  paid  by  the  landlord,  and  if  the 
tenant  should  pay  it  the  landlord  must  deduct  it  from  the 
rent.  The  parties  cannot  by  contract  make  any  different 
arrangement.  Another  charge  on  lands — the  rent-charge 
fixed  under  the  Tithe  Commutation  Acts  in  lieu  of  tithes 
— is  not  a  personal  charge  against  either  landlord  or 
tenant,  but  is  leviable  by  distress.  Apart  from  agreement, 
the  charge,  if  paid  by  the  tenant,  may  be  deducted  from 
the  rent.  Other  rates  and  charges,  whether  primarily 
imposed  on  landlord  or  tenant,  may  be  imposed  by  the 
contract  upon  one  or  other  as  the  parties  may  agree.  (G) 
The  incidents  of  rent — its  amount,  whether  fixed  or  fluctu- 
ating, its  nature,  whether  in  money  or  otherwise,  time 
and  mode  of  payment,  &c. — are  fixed  by  the  agreement 
of  the  parties.  When  the  land  has  been  occupied  without 
a  letting,  the  owner  has  an  action  against  the  occupier  for 
compensation  for  use  and  occupation,  an  undertaking  to 
pay  being  implied  from  the  fact  of  occupation.  But  in 
other  cases  the  rent  due  is  a  matter  of  agreement  between 
the  parties,  the  law  interpreting  the  term&when  necessary. 
Thus  an  agreement  to  pay  a  rent  of  £100,  no  times  of 
payment  being  mentioned,  would  be  construed  as  an  agree- 
ment to  pay  that  rent  annually.  Rent  is  said  to  be  dv.e  at 
the  first  moment  of  the  day  appointed  for  payment,  and 
in  arrear  at  the  first  moment  of  the  day  following.  It 
has  already  been  said  that,  in  addition  to  the  right  of 
action  as  for  an  ordinary  debt,  the  landlord  has  a  special 
right  of  distress.  The  covenant  may  also  give  him  the 
right  to  enter  and  eject  the  tenant  on  non-payment 

Covenants  are  said  to  "  run  with  the  land  "  when  the1 
liabilities  and  rights  created  by  them  pass  to  the  assignees 
of  the  original  parties.  At  common  law  it  was  said  that 
covenants  "  ran  with  the  land  "  but  not  with  the  reversion, 
the  assignee  of  the  reversioner  not  having  the  rights  of  the 
original  lessor.  But  the  assignees  of  both  parties  have 
been  on  the  Bame  footing  since  the  statuto  32  Henry  VIII.1 
c.  34.  The  following  covenants  "run  with  the  land": — 
(1)  all  implied  covenants;  (2)  all  express  covenants  con- 
cerning something  in  being  at  the  time  of  the  covenant 
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and  "parcel  of  the  demise";  (3)  covenants  relating  to 
things  not  in  being  but  to  be  built  or  done  on  the  premises, 
if  the  covenant  be  for  the  covenantor  himself  and  "  his 
assigns."  Eat  things  merely  collateral  do  not  bind  the 
assigns  even  if  they  be  named. 

The  right  of  the  tenant  to  assign  his  lease — as  well  as 
his  right  to  make  an  underlease — may  itself  be  restricted 
by  agreement,  and  covenants  to  that  effect  are  not  un- 
common. Sometimes  the  tenant  covenants  not  to  assign 
or  underlet  without  conseut,  and  it  may  be  provided  that 
such  consent  will  not  be  refused  except  on  reasonable 
grounds.  The  lessee  is  not  discharged  from  liability  by 
the  assignment  unless  the  landlord  accepts  the  assignee  as 
his  tenant,  and  even  then  the  original  lessor  will  remain 
liable  on  his  own  express  covenants. 

The  term  may  be  forfeited  either  for  breach  of  some 
condition  on  which  the  lease  was  granted,  or  in  virtue  of  a 
specific  provision  for  re-entry  on  breach  of  any  covenant. 
Such  a  proviso  is  generally  attached  to  the  covenants,  and 
the  effect  of  a  breach  of  a  covenant  so  protected  is  to  make 
the  lease  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  landlord.  The 
tenant  cannot  take  advantage  of  his  own  default  to 
terminate  the  tenancy.  The  landlord  must  signify  his 
intention  to  avoid  the  lease  by  some  specific  act.  If  he 
accepts  rent,  or,  it  seems,  if  he  even  asks  for  it  after  notice 
of  an  act  of  forfeiture,  he  waives  any  breach  of  covenant 
up  to  that  time,  but  not  forfeiture  for  future  or  continuing 
breaches.  The  condition  of  forfeiture  on  breach  may  be 
attached  to  any  covenants  the  parties  choose  to  make,  and 
may  therefore  in  many  cases  pres3  hardly  on  the  tenant, 
who  for  a  trifling  default  may  lose  the  whole  value  of  his 
term.  The  courts  in  some  few  instances  will  relieve  a 
tenant  from  forfeiture.  Thus  they  may  relieve  once 
against  a  forfeiture  for  breach  of  covenant  to  insure,  when 
no  damage  has  occurred  and  an  insurance  is  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  application.  Relief  will  also  be  given  for  forfeiture 
by  non-payment  of  rent,  if  the  arrears  be  paid  up.  And 
on  the  ground  of  fraud,  accident,  or  mistake  forfeitures 
may  be  relieved  against  in  other  cases.  The  determination 
of  a  lease  by  forfeiture  has  the  same  effect  as  its  determina- 
tion in  any  other  way,  in  destroying  subtenancies  or  other 
rights  created  under  it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  a  few  insignificant  exceptions 
the  contract  is  left  by  law  to  be  regulated  by  the  parties. 
In  one  particular  an  important  change  has  been  made  by 
a  recent  Act.  The  right  to  the  game,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  can  only  be  taken  out  of  the  tenant  by  an 
express  grant  made  by  him.  The  Ground  Game  Act, 
1880,  enacts  that  "any  occupier  of  land  shall  have  as 
incident  to  and  inseparable  from  his  occupation  of  the  land 
the  right  to  kill  and  take  ground  game  thereon,  concur- 
rently with  any  other  person  who  may  be  entitled  to  kill 
and  take  ground  game  on  the  same  land," — subject  to 
certain  conditions  which  need  not  be  recounted  here. 
And  "every  agreement,  condition,  or  arrangement  which 
purports  to  divest  or  alienate  the  right  of  the  occupier,  so 
declared,  given,  and  reserved  to  him  by  this  Act,  or  which 
gives  to  such  occupier  any  advantage  in  consideration  of 
his  forbearing  to  exercise  such  right,  or  imposes  upon  him 
any  disadvantage  in  consequence  of  his  exercising  such 
right,  shall  be  void."  Another  clause  provides  that,  when 
the  right  to  kill  and  take  ground  game  is  at  the  passing  of 
the  Act  vested  in  any  person  other  than  the  occupier,  under 
a  bona  fiJe  contract,  the  occupier's  rights  under  the  Act 
shall  not  come  into  existence  until  the  determination  of 
that  contract.     "Ground game"  means  "hares  and  rabbits." 

Scotland— In  Scotch  law,  "  the  contract  of  location  is  consensual 

nml  in  its  own  nature  merely  personal  ;  but  by  Btatute  it  is  made 

t   il  against  singular  sua       irs'         ,pni  L  lease  for  any 

ter  t.  nn  than  ono  year  must  be  in  writing.     The  lessor  ana 

his  representatives  are  bound  by  a  written  leaso  which  is  "authenti- 


cated in  terms  of  the  statutes  and  delivered,  or  fortified  by  rci  i'n- 
terventus,1  or  sanctioned  by  homologation,"  or  which  is  an  otter, 
followed  by  real  evidence  of  acceptance,  or  written  articles  or 
conditions  proved  by  written  evidence  to  have  been  adopted  by 
the  parties,  or  even  a  written  obligation  to  grant  a  lease.  The- 
singular  successors  of  the  lessor  will  be  bound  where  he  is  bound, 
provided  (1)  that  the  lease  is  definite  as  to  subject,  rent,  and  term 
of  duration,  and  (2)  that  possession  shall  have  followed  as  a  badge 
of  real  right  under  the  statute  (1449,  c.  17).  Thus,  while  a  lease  of 
any  duration  will  be  good  against  the  lessor  and  his  heirs,  as  against 
singular  successors  it  must  in  general  have  a  definite  term  of  dura- 
tion, unless  it  be  specially  warranted  and  homologated.  The  usual 
term  in  agricultural  leases  is  nineteen  years,  and  longer  terms  are 
common  for  building  and  mining  leases,  but  there  appears  to  be 
some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  any  and  what  limit  must  be  imposed 
on  the  length  of  a  term.  So,  as  to  rent,  it  may  be  as  against  the 
grantor  a  merely  nominal  sum,  or  may  be  retained  by  the  lessee  for 
debt ;  but  as  against  singular  successors  it  must  stand  payable. 
Kent,  it  is  said,  may  be  either  in  money,  grain,  or  service,  but  it 
must  not  be  elusory.  Rent  in  money  is  generally  payable  at  the 
"  legal  terms  "  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas.  The  obligation  to  pay 
rent  is  extinguished  by  the  destruction  of  the  subject,  and  this 
principle  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  the  partial  destruction  of 
the  subject  occasioned  by  the  disastrous  failure  of  a  particular  season. 
"  When  the  destruction  is  partial,  the  point  is  more  doubtful ;  and 
the  distinction  seems  to  be  that,  if  it  be  permanent  though  partial, 
the  failure  of  the  subject  let  will  give  relief  by  entitling  the  tenant 
to  renounce  the  lease  unless  a  deduction  be  allowed,  but,  that  if  it 
be  merely  temporary  and  occasional,  it  will  not  entitle  the  tenant 
to  relief.  In  the  decisions,  however,  relief  has  been  given  to  a 
greater  extent  than  that  distinction  would  authorize  ;  thus  devasta- 
tion of  the  crop  by  storms,  &c,  if  plus  quam  tokrabile,  has  been 
admitted  as  a  ground  of  abatement ;  but  as  the  tenant  takes  the  risk 
of  the  seasons  it  must  at  least  be  some  extraordinary  event  that  will 
justify  such  a  decision"  (Boll's  Principles).  And  it  would  appear 
that  the  tenant  has  no  relief  against  such  partial  destruction  of  the 
subject  let  as  may  be  occasioned  by  a  subsequent  law,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  the  case  of  a  fishing  lease,  by  an  Act  extending  the  close 
tunc.  Rent  may  be  recovered  either  by  personal  action  or  by  the 
equivalent  of  distress,  viz.,  hypothec.  (But  see  Hypothec.)  In 
Scotch  law  there  is  not,  as  in  English,  a  prima  facie  right  in  tho 
tenant  to  assign  the  lease  or  sublet  the  premises.  On  the  principle 
of  delectus  persons,  the  landlord  is  presumed  to  have  excluded  all 
save  those  whom  he  has  expressly  admitted,  at  least  in  ordinary 
leases,  though  a  different  rule  prevails  in  longer  leases.  Even  the 
heirs  of  tenants  were  at  one  time  excluded,  but  they  now  succeed, 
to  the  lease.  The  obligations  of  the  parties  as  to  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, amount  of  rent,  length  of  term,  repair,  and  so  on  are  for  the 
most  part  regulated  as  in  England  by  the  express  provisions  of  the 
lease.  The  tenant  is  bound  to  give  up  tho  premises  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  without  compensation  for  any  permanent  or  unex- 
hausted improvement  thereon.  "  It  is  implied,"  says  Bell,  "in  the 
contract  of  lease  that  an}'  buildings,  fences,  or  improvements  winch 
the  tenant  may  spontaneously  make  are  made  in  contemplation  .1 
his  own  interest  and  for  his  own  uso  only.  And  so  he  has  no 
claim  for  such  meliorations  at  tho  end  of  his  lease  without  special 
stipulation.  But,  if  the  tenant's  possession  be  terminated  abruptly 
and  prematurely,  he  ought  in  equity  to  be  entitled  to  recompense." 
Ireland. — The  law  of  landlord  ami  tenant  has  been  until  recently 
substantially  the  same  as  that  which  has  already  been  described  for 
England,  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  notice  here  the  more  import- 
ant changes  that  have  been  made  in  Ireland  by  legislation.  It  may 
be  pointed  out,  without  touching  at  all  on  the  vexed  Iiisli  land 
question,  that  the  inconvenience  of  the  situation  in  which  a 
limited  class  own  the  soil,  and  let  it  out  on  hire  on  what  terms  they 
please  to  cultivators,  has  been  tilt  with  particular  force  in  Ireland'. 
Agriculture  is  the  one  industry  of  the  country,  and  that  industry 
was  cariicd  on  under  conditions  which  made  it  all  but  impossible. 
The  Irish  tenant  was,  equally  with  the  Btlglisll  tenant,  at  tho  mercy 
of  his  landlord.  If  lie  made  improvements  he  did  so  at  the  risk  of 
losing  them  by  eviction  or  by  being  taxed  for  them  by  an  in- 
i  isod  rent.  The  insecurity  of  his  tenure  gave  him  the  alt&rn  itive 
of  doing  nothing  to  better  his  farm  or  bettering  his  farm  without 
bettering  himself.  At  the  same  time  there  existed  in  Ireland,  in 
consequence  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  people,  an  excessive 
iieo  for  land  such  as  has  never  been  paralleled  in  England. 
The  natural  outcome  of  this  condition  of  things  was  a  demand  for 
some  change  in  the  law  which  could  give  tenants  a  reasonable 
security  for  their  industry.  And  tin-  way  was  paved  for  such 
changes  by  the  existence  in  Ulster  of  a  local  custom  having  virtually 
tho  force  of  law,  which  did  provide  such  a  security.  This 
was  not  a  custom  of  which  the  courts  could  take  judicial 
notice,  and  any  landlord  who  chose  to  do  so  might  insist  upon 

1  This  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  tho  grantor  has  knowingly  per- 
mitted acts  "uot  unimportant  to  '»o  done  by  'ho  h'Soor  on  the  faith  of 
the.  contract. " 
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ignoring  it  in  his  dealings  with  his  tenants.     Nor  was  the  custom 
self  everywhere  clear  Oi   uniform.     "It  is  a  strange  thing  to 
say,"  says  ilr  Butt,    "but  it  would  be  impossible  to  frame   any 
tnent  as   to   the   nature  and  meaning  uf  the   custom  which 
would  be  universally  accepted  as  a  correct  description  of  its  char- 
acter."1     The  Ulster  custom  had,  however,  two  main  features — 
fixity  of  tenure,  and  free  right  of  sale  by  the  tenant  of  his  interest. 
_  ,    in  in:  pays  his  rent  the  landlord  will  not  use  his 

legal  powers  to  put  au  end  to  the  tenrfney,"  says  Judge  Longfield, 
riling  the  system,  and  the  same  authority  adds  that  "the  sale 
by  an  outgoing  tenant  of  his  tenant  right  is  to  be  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  landlord.     This  approbation  is  not  to  be  capriciously 
1,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  tenant  is  not  at  liberty  to  select 
any  substitute  that  he  thinks  proper  irrespective  of  "his  character  and 
ssion  of  sufficient  means  for  the  efficient  cultivation  of  the 
hind."-     Tl  .if  the  custom  may  be  estimated  from  a  state- 

made  by  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Devon  commission  : — 
"  If  systematic  attempts  were  made  amongst  the  proprietors  of  Ulster 
to  invade  tenant  right,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  force  at  the  dis- 
!  ;  -:■  Guaids  sufficient  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  pro- 
vince." And  Mr  Butt  estimates  that  the  sum  which  tenants  under 
the  Ulster  custom  would  receive  on  the  sale  of  their  tenant  right 
would  amount  to  more  than  £20,000,000. 

udlordandTenant(Ireland)  Act,  1870,  enacts,  sectionl,that 
"the  usages  prevalent  in  the  province  of  Ulster  (in  this  Act  intended 
to  be  included  under  the  denomination  of  the  Ulster  tenant  right 
custom)  are  hereby  declared  to  be  legal,  and  shall  in  the  case  of  any 
holding  in  the  province  of  Ulster  proved  to  be  subject  thereto  be 
enforced  in  the  manner  provided  by  this  Act."    By  section  2  like 
usages  elsewhere  than  in  Ulster  are  in  like  manner  legalized.    And  a 
tenant  who  is  not  entitled  to  compensation  under  sections  1  and  2  is 
nevertheless  declared  to  be  entitled  to  the  following  rights: — (1)  if 
holding  under  a  tenancy  created  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  he  is 
disturbed  in  his  holding  by  the  landlord,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  com- 
.tion  for  the    loss  which  the  court  shall  find   to  have  been 
incurred  by  him,  subject  to  a  scale  of  maximum  amounts  varying 
from  seven  years'  rent  on  holdings  of  the  annual  value  of  £10.  and 
under  to  one  year's  rent  on  holdings  of  the  value  of  £100  and  over, 
and  in  no  ease  exceeding  £250  ;  and  (2)  he  may,  on  quitting  his  hold- 
ing, claim  compensation  in  respect  of  improvements  made  by  himself 
or  his  predecessors  in  title,  subject  to  certain  considerable  excep- 
s,  as  regards  tenancies  and  improvements.    The  second  part  of 
'.ct  contains  clauses  to  facilitate  the  purchase  by  tenants  of  the 
fee  simple  of  their  holdings,  and  the  third  part  authorizes  the  com- 
pilers of  public  works  in  Ireland  to  advance  moneys  both  to 
landlords  for  payment  of  compensation  for  improvements  and  to 
tenants  for  the  purchase  of  their  holdings.     Section  44  enacts  that 
the  board,  if  they  are  satisfied  with  the  security,  may  advance  to  any 
tenant  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  his  holding,  in  pursuance  of 
Act.  any  sum  not  exceeding  two- thirds  of  the  price  of  such  hold- 
and  upon  an  order  being  made  by  the  board  such  holding  bImII 
rmed  to  be  charged  with  an  annuity  of  five  pounds  for  every  one 
hundred  pounds  of  such  advance,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  less 
sum,  such  annuity  to  be  limited  in  favour  of  the  board,  and  to  be 
declared  to  be  repayable  in  the  term  of  thirty-five  years.     Section 
45  requires  the  Landed  Estates  Court  on  the  sale   of   estates   to 
afford  as  far  as  may  bo  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  persons 
rned  facilities  for  such  purchases  by  tenants,  whether  by  selling 
the  estate  in  suitable  lots  or  otherwise.     The  principle  of  transfer- 
rin occupying  tenants  into  peasant  proprietors  which  these 
clauses  are  intended  to  carry  out  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr 
Bright     The  Bright  clauses  have  not  had  the  practical  success  that 
was  hoped  for, — a  result  which  is  attributed  to  the  unfitness  of  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  for  working  them.3    And  it  may  be  added  that 
the  Act  of  1870  failed  to  satisfy  the   wishes  of  the  Irish  people, 
:cnting  and  eviction  being  still  possible,  and  the  process  for 
ompensation  being  tedious  and  expensive. 

w  (Ireland)  Act,  1881,  was  accordingly  passed.  Sec- 
tion 1  proviJes  that  the  tenant  for  the  time  being  of  every  holding 
not  specially  excepted  may  sell  his  tenancy  for  the  best  price  that  can 
he  obtained,  subject  to  certain  conditions  and  provisions  specified  in 
sixteen  subsections.  A  tenant  from  year  to  year  is  not  permitted  to 
subdivide  or  sublet  his  holding  without  permission  of  the  landlord. 
A  person  to  whom  a  tenant  has  bequeathed  the  tenancy  is  in  the  same 
position  as  a  purchaser  after  sale.  When  a  landlord  demands  an 
increase  of  rent  from  a  present  or  future  tenant,  then  (1),  if  the 
tenant  submits,  his  tenancy  shall  become  a  statutory  tenancy,  sub- 
ject to  statutory  conditions  for  the  period  of  fifteen  years  ;  (2)  a 
f  rture  tenant  not  accepting  increase  but  selling  shall  bo  entitled  to 
ve  such  amount  as  a  court  may  fix  for  depreciation  of  the  sell- 
ing value  by  the  increased  rent;  (3)  a  tenant,  not  accepting  but  not 

'  PraetUaJ  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Compensation  to   Tenants  in  Ireland,  by 

;:t,  QC„  Dublin.  1871. 
1  An  excellent  account  of  the  origin  and  results  of  the  Ulster  custom  will  be 
found    ii    The   /nth   Land  Question  from  1829  to   18G9,  by  R.  Barry  O'Brien, 
1880. 
0  O'BrlCD's  Irish  Land  Question,  chap.  vii. 


selling,  is  entitled  to  compensation  as  for  disturbance  ;  (4)  and  a 
present  tenant  may  apply  to  the  court  to  have  a  rent  fixed.     A 
tenant  during  a  statutory  term  shall  not  be  compelled   to  i 
higher  rent  than  the  rent  payable  at  the  commend  shall 

not  be  compelled  to  quit  except  on  breach  of  the  statutory  conditions, 
some  of  which  are  as  follows: — the  tenant  must  pay  rent  at  the 
appointed  time,  must  not  commit  persistent  waste,  musl  n<  t  sub- 
divide or  sublet  or  erect  a  dwelling  house  otherwise 
iu  the  Act.  Agistment,  or  lotting  for  pasture,  and  letting  on  conacre 
for  growing  potatoes  or  other  green  crop  are  not  within  this  pro- 
hibition. The  landlord  retains  the  right  to  enter  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  minerals,  stone,  timber,  making  roads,  hunting,  shooting, 
fishing,  and  so  on.  The  tenant  may  not  open  a  public  house  without 
the  landlord's  consent.  The  section  is  not  to  prejudice  any  eject- 
ment for  non-payment  of  rent  in  respect  of  rent  accrued  due  for  a 
holding  before  the  commencement  of  the  statutory  term.4 

Sections  6  and  7  amend  the  law  as  to  compensation  for  distuibnncc 
and  compensation  for  improvements  as  contained  in  the  Act  of  1870. 
Section  8  authorizes  the  court  (to  be  created  by  the  Act)  to  fix  a  fair 
rent  on  the  application  of  either  party,  and  such  judicial  rent  shall 
be  the  rent  of  the  tenancy  for  the  statutory  term  of  fifteen  years  as 
above  described.  The  court  is  to  determine  what  is  a  fair  rent  after 
hearing  parties,  having  a  due  regard  totheii  respective  interests  and 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  holding,  and  district.  A  new  statu- 
tory term  shall  not  begin  until  the  expiration  of  a  preceding  one,  and 
an  alteration  of  judicial  rent  shall  not  take  place  at  less  intervals 
than  fifteen  years.  Two  important  subsections  deserve  to  be 
specially  noticed.  It  is  provided  (subsection  2)  that  the  court  may 
disallow  the  tenant's  application  if  it  be  satisfied  that  "the  per- 
manent improvements"  on  the  holding,  which  if  executed  by  the 
tenant  would  have  entitled  him  to  compensation  under  the  Acts 
of  1870  and  1831,  have  been  made  and  maintained  by  the  land- 
lord and  his  predecessors  in  title  and  not  made  or  acquired  by  the 
tenant  or  his  predecessors.  On  the  other  hand,  no  rent  shall  be 
allowed  or  made  payable  in  respect  of  improvements  made  by  the 
tenant  or  his  predecessors  in  title  for  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  they  shall  not  have  been  paid  by  the  landlord  or  his  prede- 
cessors in  title.  "When  application  is  made  to  the  court  to  fix  a 
judicial  rent  on  a  holding  not  subject  to  the  Ulster  tenant  right  or 
other  analogous  custom,  the  parties  by  agreement  or  the  court  may 
fix  a  value  on  the  tenancy  ;  and,  if  during  the  term  the  tenant 
should  give  notice  to  the  landlord  of  his  intention  to  sell,  the 
landlord  may  purchase  the  tenancy  at  the  value  so  fixed,  subject  to 
addition  for  subsequent  improvements  and  deduction  for  dilapi- 
dations. Subsection  10  provides  that  "the  amount  of  nion 
money's  worth  that  may  have  been  paid  or  given  for  the  tenancy  of 
any  holding  by  a  tenant  or  his  predecessors  in  title,  otherwise  than 
to  the  landlord  or  his  predecessors  in  title,  shall  not  of  itself,  apart 
from  other  considerations,  be  a  ground  for  reducing  or  increasing  the 
rent  of  such  holding." 

The  Act  may  be  excluded  by  agreement  as  follows.  The  landlord 
and  tenant  may  agree  to  a  '  judicial  lease'3  for  thirty-one  years  and 
upwards,  which  if  approved  b\  the  court  will  take  effect,  and  the 
holding  will  be  regulated  by  the  lease  and  not  be  deemed  subject  to 
the  Act.  The  parties  may  agree  to  a  "fixed  tenancy,"  which  shall  not 
be  deemed  subject  to  the  Act,  which  shall  be  held  upon  such  condi- 
tions as  parties  may  agree  upon,  indwirh  reference  to  which  the  court 
shall  consider  the  interest  of  persona  entitled  to  an  estate  or  interest 
after  a  present  limited  owner.  In  su<  h  a  case  the  tenant  shall  pay 
a  fee  farm  rent,  which  may  or  may  not-  be  subject  to  revaluation -by 
the  court,  and  shall  not  be  compelled  to  quit  his  holding  except  on 
breach  of  some  of  the  conditions  previously  declared  to  be  statutory. 

These  are  the  main  provisions  of  the  At,  establishing  more  or 
less  completely  what  are  known  as  tho  throe  F's — "fair  raits,*' 
"fixed  tenure,"  and  "free  sale."  Miscellaneous  provisions  supple- 
mental to  these  can  only  be  briefly  noticed  Section  20  enacts  that 
the  "  tenancies  to  which  the  Act  applies  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
determined  whenever  the  landlord  lias  resumed  possession  of  the  hold- 
ing either  on  the  occasion  of  a  purchase  by  him  of  the  tenancy  or 
default  of  the  tenant  in  selling,  or  by  operation  of  law  ot  reverter  or 
otherwise."     But  a  tenant  holding  ui  ter  or  other  analo- 

gous custom  shall  be  entitled  tot!  of  such  custom,  notwith- 

standing the  determination  of  his  tenancy  by  breach  of  a  statu- 
tory condition.  Section  "21  deals  with  existing  bases,  which  are  to 
remain  in  force,  but  at  the  expiration  of  such  leasts  the  tenants 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  tenants  of  "present  ordinary  fcenaii  *  s  from 
year  to  year,"  and  therefore  subject  to  the  Act.  Section  22  allows  a 
tenant  whose  holding  is  of  the  annual  value  of  £150  to  contract 
himself  out  of  this  or  the  previous  Act,  and  there  is  a  bpeciaj 
clause  dealing  with  the  case  in  which  a  landlord  has  before  the  Act 
purchased  the  Ulster  tenant  right  ;  but  otherwise  any  provision 
contained  in  any  lease  or  contract  of  tenancy  inconsistent  with  thfi 
provisions  of  the  Act  shall  be  void.    Part  5  relates  to  the  acquisi- 

*  The  ritrht  of  ejectment  lor  non-payment  of  run*  v  as  conferred  on  landlords 
by  special  legislation.  It  is  unknown  to  Enflllih  law.  where  non-payment  onl) 
Rive*  a  right  of  re-entry  If  protected  by  a  special  proviso  to  that  effee  In  the 
lease. 
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tion  of  land  by  tenants,  reclamation  of  land,  and  emigration. 
Part  6  describes  the  form  of  proceedings  to  be  taken  under  the 
Act.  In  addition  to  the  civil  bill  court  of  the  county  which  has 
"jurisdiction  in  respect  of  all  disputes  arising  between  landlord 
and  tenant  under  the  Act,"  a  special  land  commission  has  been 
constituted,  in  which  proceedings  may  be  commenced  or  to  which 
if  commenced  in  the  civil  bill  court  they  may  be  transferred. 
Three  commissioners  are  named  in  the  Act,  and  an  indefinite  number 
of  assistant  commissioners  is  authorized.  The  land  commission  is 
vested  with  the  general  powers  of  the  Act ;  but  it  is  directed  to 
grant  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeal,  in  proper  cases,  not  including 
decisions  as  to  fair  rent  or  other  matters  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
commissioners.  (E*  R-) 

LANDON,  Charles  Paul  (1760-1826),  French  painter 
and  art-author,  was  born  at  Nonant  in  1760,  entered  the 
studio  of  Regnault,  and  carried  off  the  first  prize  of  the 
Academy  in  1792.  After  his  return  from  Italy,  disturbed 
by  the*  Revolution,  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  painting 
for  letters,  but  he  began  to  exhibit  in  1795,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  at  various  intervals  up  to  1814.  His 
Leda  obtained  an  award  of  merit  in  1801,  and  is  now 
in  the  Louvre.  His  Mother's  Lesson,  Paul  and  Virginia 
Bathing,  and  Daedalus  and  Icarus  have  been  engraved ; 
but  his  works  on  painting  and  painters,  which  reach  nearly 
one  hundred  volumes,  now  form  his  chief  title  to  be 
remembered.  In  spite  of  a  complete  want  of  critical 
accuracy,  an  extreme  carelessness  in  the  biographical  de- 
tails, and  the  feebleness  of  the  line  engravings  by  which 
they  are  illustrated,  Landon's  Annates  du  Musee,  in  33 
vols.,  form  a  vast  repertory  of  compositions  by  masters  of 
every  age  and  school,  which  will  always  have  value 
for  the  writer  on  art.  Besides  this  work  and  many 
others  of  less  importance,  Landon  published  Lives  of  Cele- 
brated Painters,  in  22  vols.;  An  Historical  Description  of 
Paris,  2  vols. ;  a  Description  of  London,  with  42  plates  ; 
and  descriptions  of  the  Luxembourg,  of  the  Giustiniani 
collection,  and  of  the  gallery  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berry. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1826. 

LANDON,  Letitia  Elizabeth  (1802-1838),  a  writer  of 
poetry  and  fiction,  better  known  by  her  initials  L.  E.  L. 
than  as  Miss  Landon  or  Mrs  Maclean,  was  descended  from 
an  old  Herefordshire  family,  and  was  born  at  Chelsea,  1 4th 
August  1802.  Her  father,  an  army  agent,  succeeded  in 
amassing  a  large  property,  which  he  lost  by  speculation 
shortly  before  his  death.  .  By  this  time  the  daughter  by 
her  contributions  to  the  Literary  Gazette  and  to  various 
Christmas  annuals,  as  well  as  by  some  volumes  of  verse, 
had  acquired  a  wide  literary  fame.  Probably  her  position 
in  society  contributed  to  the  interest  they  awakened,  but 
the  gentle  melancholy  and  romantic  sentiment  her  writings 
embodied  would  in  any  case  have  secured  her  the  sympathy 
and  approval  of  a  wide  class  of  readers.  Though  deficient 
in  condensation  and  finish,  they  occasionally  display  a 
richness  of  fancy  and  an  aptness  of  language  which  might 
have  ripened,  by  more  sedulous  culture,  into  true  poetical 
worth.  In  June  1838  she  married  George  Maclean, 
governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  but  she  only  survived  her 
marriage  a  few  months,  dying  from  an  overdose  of  prussic 
acid,  which,  it  is  supposed,  was  taken  accidentally. 

For  some  time  L.  E.  L.  was  joint  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette. 
Her  first  volume  of  poetry  appeared  in  1820  under  the  title  The 
Fate  of  Adelaide,  and  was  followed  by  other  collections  of  verses 
with  similar  titles.  She  also  wrote  several  novels.  Various 
editions  of  her  Poetical  Works  have  been  published  since  her 
death,  the  last  being  that  with  an  introductory  memoir  by  W.  B. 
Scott,  1880.  The  Life  and  Literary  Remains  of  Letitia  Elizabeth 
Landon,  by  Laman  Blanchard,  appeared  in  1841,  and  a  second 
edition  in  1855. 

LANDOR,  Walter  Savage  (1775-1864),  born  at 
Warwick,  January  30,  1775,  died  at  Florence,  September 
17,  1864.  In  the  course  of  this  long  life  he  had  won 
for  himself  such  a  double  crown  of  glory  in  verse  and  in 
prose  as  has  been  won  by  no  other  Englishman  but  Milton. 
And  with  that  special  object  of  his  lifelong  veneration  he 


had  likewise  in  common  other  claims  upon  our  reverence 
to  which    no  third  competitor  among  English  poets  can 
equally  pretend.     He  had  the  same  constancy  to  the  same 
principles,  the  same  devotion  to  the  same  ideal  of  civic  anil 
heroic  life ;  the  same  love,  the  same  loyalty,  the    same 
wrath,    scorn,  and   hatred,  for  the   same   several  objects 
respectively  ;  the  same  affection  and  kinship  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Romans,  the  same  natural  enjoyment  and  mastery 
of  their  tongue.     Not  accident  merely  but  attraction  must 
in  any  case  have  drawn  them  to  enlist  in  the  ranks  and 
serve  under  the  standard  of  the  ancient  Latin  army  of 
patriots  and  poets.     But  to  Landor  even  more  than   to 
Milton  the  service  of  the  Roman  Muse  was  a  natural  and 
necessary  expression  of  his  genius,  a  spontaneous  and  just 
direction  of  its  full  and  exuberant  forces.     At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  published  an  eloquent  and  elegant  vindication 
of  her  claims  upon  the  service  and   devotion  of  modern 
writers, — the  first  sketch  or  suggestion  of  a  longer  essay,  to 
be  published  in  its  final  form  just  fifty-two  years  later.     In 
1795  appeared  in  a  small  volume,  divided  into  three  books, 
The  Poems  of  Waller  Savage  Landor,  and,  in  pamphlet 
form  of  nineteen    pages,   an   anonymous  Moral   Epistle, 
respectfxdly  dedicated  to  Earl  Stanhope.     No  poet  at  the 
age  of  twenty  ever  had  more  vigour  of  style  and  fluency 
of  verse ;  nor  perhaps  has  any  ever  shown  such  masterly 
command  of  epigram  and  satire,  made  vivid  and  vital  by 
the   purest   enthusiasm   and  most   generous   indignation. 
Three  years  later  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the  first  great 
work  which  was  to  inscribe  his  name  for  ever  among  the 
great  names  in   English  poetry.     The  second  edition  of 
Oebir  appeared  in    1803,  with  a  text  corrected  of  grave 
errors  and  improved  by  magnificent  additions.     About  the 
same  time  the  whole  poem  was  also  published  in  a  Latin 
form,  which  for  might  and  melody  of  line,  for  power  and 
perfection  of  language,  must  always  dispute  the   palm  of 
precedence  with  the  English  version.     In   180S,  under  an 
impulse  not  less  heroic  than  that  which  was  afterwards  to 
lead  Byron  to  a  glorious  death  in  redemption  of  Greece 
and  his  own  good  fame,  Landor,  then  aged  thirty-three, 
left  England   for   Spain  as  a  volunteer  to  serve   in   the 
national  army  against  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  a  regiment 
raised  and   supported  at  his  sole  expense.     After  some 
three  months'  campaigning  came  the  affair  of  Cintra  and 
its  disasters  ;   "  his  troop,"  in  the  words  of  his  biographer, 
"  dispersed  or  melted  away,  and  he  came  back  to  England 
in  as  great  a  hurry  as  he  had  left  it,"  but  bringing  with 
him  the  honourable  recollection  of  a  brave  design  unselfishly 
attempted,  and  the  material  in  his  memory  for  the  sublimest 
poem  published  in  our  language  between  the  last  master- 
piece of  Milton  and  the  first  masterpiece  of  Shelley — one 
equally  worthy  to  stand  unchallenged  beside  either  for 
poetic  perfection  as  well  as  moral  majesty — the  lofty  tragedy 
of   Count  Julian,  which  appeared  in  1812,  without  the 
name  of  its  author.     No  comparable  work  is  to  be  found 
in  English  poetry  between  the  date  of  Samson  Agouistei 
and  the  date  of  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  and  with  both  these 
great  works  it  has  some  points  of  greatness  in  common. 
The  superhuman  isolation,  of  agony  and  endurance  which 
encircles  and  exalts  the  hero  is  in  each  case  expressed  with 
equally  appropriate  magnificence  of  effect.     The  style  of 
Count  Julian,  if  somewhat  deficient  in  dramatic  ease  and 
the  fluency  of  natural  dialogue,  has  such  might  and  purity 
and  majesty  of  speech  as  elsewhere  we  find  only  in  Milton 
so  long  and  so  steadily  sustained. 

In  May  1811  Landor  had  suddenly  married  Miss  Julia 
Thuillier,  with  whoso  looks  he  had  fallen  in  love  at  first 
sight  in  a  ball-room  at  Bath  ;  and  in  June  they  settled  for 
awhile  at  Llanthony  Abbey  in  Wales,  from  whence  he  was 
worried  iu  three  years'  time  by  the  combined  vexatiou  of 
neighbours  and  tenants,  lawyers  and  lords-lieutenant ;  not 
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before  much  toil  and  money  had  been  nobly  wasted  on 
attempts  to  improve  the  sterility  of  the  land,  to  relieve 
the  wretchedness  and  rake  the  condition  of  the  peasantry. 
He  left  England  for  France  at  first,  but  after  a  brief 
residence  at  Tours  took  up  his  abode  for  three  years  at 
Como;  "and  three  more  wandering  vears  he  passed,"  says 
his  biographer,  "  between  Pisa  and  Pistoja,  before  he 
picched  his  tent  in  Florence  in  1821."  In  1824  appeared 
the  first  series  of  his  Imaginary  Conversations,  in  1826 
"  the  second  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  " ;  a  supple- 
mentary third  volume  was  added  in  1828;  and  in  1829 
the  second  series  was  given  to  the  world.  Not  until  1846 
was  a  fresh  instalment  added,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
collected  and  selected  works.  During  the  interval  he  had 
published  his  three  other  most  famous  and  greatest  books 
in  proso :  The  Citation  arid  Examination  of  William 
Shakespeare,  1834;  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  1836;  The 
Pentameron,  1837.  To  the  last  of  these  was  originally 
appended  The  Pentalogia,  containing  five  of  the  very  finest 
among  his  shorter  studies  in  dramatic  poetry.  In  1847 
he  published  his  most  important  Latin  work,  Poemata  et 
Inscriptions,  comprising,  with  large  additions,  the  main 
contents  of  two  former  volumes  of  idyllic,  satiric,  elegiac, 
and  lyric  verse  ;  and  in  the  same  golden  year  of  his  poetic 
life  appeared  the  very  crown  and  flower  of  its  manifold 
labours,  The  Hellenics  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  enlarged 
and  completed.  Twelve  years  later  this  book  was  reissued, 
with  additions  of  more  or  les3  value,  with  alterations 
generally  to  be  regretted,  and  with  omissions  invariably  to 
be  deplored.  In  1853  he  put  forth  The  Last  Fruit  off  an 
Old  Tree,  containing  fresh  conversations,  critical  and  con- 
troversial essays,  miscellaneous  epigrams,  lyrics,  and  occa- 
sional poems  of  various  kind  and  merit,  closing  with  Five 
Scenes  on  the  martyrdom  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  unsurpassed 
even  by  their  author  himself  for  noble  and-  heroic  pathos, 
for  subtle  and  genial,  tragic  and  profound,  ardent  and 
compassionate  insight  into  character,  with  consummate 
mastery  of  dramatic  and  spiritual  truth.  In  1856  he  pub- 
lished Antony  and  Octavius — Scenes  for  the  Study,  twelve 
consecutive  poems  in  dialogue  which  alone  would  suffice 
to  place  him  high  among  the  few  great  masters  of  historic 
drama.  In  1858  appeared- a  metrical  miscellany  bearing 
the  title  of  Dry  Sticks  Fagoted  by  W.  S.  Landor,  and  con- 
taining among  other  things  graver  and  lighter  certain 
epigrammatic  and  satirical  attacks  which  reinvolved  him 
in  the  troubles  of  an  action  for  libel ;  and  in  July  of  the 
same  year  he  returned  for  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  to 
Italy,  which  he  had  left  for  England  in  1835.  Embittered 
and  distracted  by  domestic  dissensions,  if  brightened  and 
relieved  by  the  affection  and  veneration  of  friends  and 
strangers,  this  final  period  of  his  troubled  and  splendid 
career  came  at  last  to  a  quiet  end  on  the  17th  of  September 
1864.  In  the  preceding  year  he  had  published  a  last 
volume  of  Heroic  Idyls,  with  additional  poems,  English 
and  Latin,— the  better  part  of  them  well  worthy  to  be 
indeed  the  "last  fruit"  of  a  genius  which  after  a  life  of 
eighty-eight  years  tad  lost  nothing  of  its  majestic  and 
pathetic  power,  its  exquisite  and  exalted  loveliness. 

A  complete  list  of  Landor's  writings,  published  or 
privately  printed,  in  English,  Latin,  and  Italian,  including 
pamphlets,  fly-sheets,  and  occasional  newspaper  correspond- 
ence on  political  or  literary  questions,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  give  anywhere  and  impossible  to  give  here.  From 
nineteen  almost  to  ninety  his  intellectual  and  literary 
activity  was  indefatigably  incessant ;  but,  herein  at  least 
like  Charles  Lamb,  whose  cordial  admiration  he  so  coro'ially 
returned,  he  could  not  write  a  note  of  three  lines  which  did 
not  bear  the  mark  of  his  "  Romari  hand  "  in  its  mate  Jess 
and  inimitable  command  of  a  style  at  once  the  most 
powerful  and  the  purest  of  his  age.     The  one  charge  w.iich 


can  ever  seriously  be  brought  and  maintained  against  it  is 
that  of  such  occasional  obscurity  or  difficulty  as  may  arise 
from  excessive  strictness*  in  condensation  of  phrase  and 
expurgation  of  matter  not  always  superfluous,  and  some- 
times almost  indispensable.  His  English  prose  and  his 
Latin  verse  are  perhaps  more  frequently  and  more  gravely 
liable  to  this  charge  than  either  his  English  verse  or  his 
Latin  prose.  At  times  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  an 
eye  less  keen  and  swift,  a  scholarship  less  exquisite  and 
ready  than  his  own,  to  catch  the  precise  directum  and 
follow  the  perfect  course  of  his  rapid  thought  and  radiant 
utterance.  This  apparently  studious  pursuit  and  preference 
of  the  most  terse  and  elliptic  expression  which  could  bs 
found  for  anything  he  might  have  to  6ay  could  not  but 
occasionally  make  even  so  sovereign  a  master  of  two  great 
languages  appear  "  dark  wi,th  excess  of  light  " ;  but  from, 
no  former  master  of  either  tongue  in  prose  or  verse  was 
ever  the  quality  of  real  obscurity,  of  loose  and  nebulous 
incertitude,  more  utterly  alien  or  more  naturally  remote. 
There  is  nothing  of  cloud  or  fog  about  the  path  on  which 
he  leads  us  ;  but  we  feel  cow  and  then  the  want  of  a  bridge 
or  a  handrail ;  we  have  to  leap  from  point  to  point  of 
narrative  or  argument  without  the  usual  help  of  a  connect- 
ing plank.  Even  in  his  dramatic  works,  where  least  of  all 
it  should  have  been  found,  this  lack  of  visible  connexion 
or  sequence  in  details  of  thought  or  action  is  too  often  a 
source  of  sensible  perplexity.  In  his  noble  trilogy  on  the 
history  of  Giovanna  queen  of  Naples  it  is  sometimes 
actually  difficult '  to  realize  on  a  first  reading  what  has 
happened  or  is  happening,  or  how,  or  why,#or  by  what 
agency, — a  defect  alone  sufficient,  but  unhappily  sufficient 
in  itself,  to  explain  the  too  general  ignorance  of  a  work  so 
rich  in  subtle  and  noble  treatment  of  character,  so  sure  and 
strong  in  its  grasp  and  rendering  of  "  high  actions  and  high 
passions,"  so  rich  in  humour  and  in  pathos,  so  royally 
serene  in  its  commanding  power  upon  the  tragic  mainspring* 
of  terror  and  of  pity.  As  a  poet,  he  may  be  said  on  the 
whole  to  stand  midway  between  Byron  and  Shelley, — about 
as  far  above  the  former  as  below  the  latter.  If  we  except 
Catullus  and  Simonides,  it  might  be  hard  to  match  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  overmatch  the  flawless  and  blame- 
less yet  living  end  breathing  beauty  of  his  most  perfect 
elegies,  epigrams,  or  epitaphs.  As  truly  as  prettily  was 
he  likened  by  Leigh  Hunt  "  to  a  Btormy  mountain  pine 
which  should  produce  lilies."  His  passi«nate  compassion, 
his  bitter  and  burning  pity  for  all  wrongs  endured  in  all 
the  world,  found  only  their  natural  and  inevitable  outlet  in 
his  lifelong  defence  or  advocacy  of  tyrannicide  as  the  last 
resource  of  baffled  justice,  the  last  discharge  of  heroic  duty. 
His  tender  and  ardent  love  of  children,  of  animals,  and  of 
flowers,  makes  fragrant  alike  the  pages  of  his  writing  and 
the  records  of  his  life.  He  was  as  surely  the  most  gentle 
and  generous  as  the  most  headstrong  and  hot-headed  of 
heroes  or  of  men.  Nor  ever  was  any  man's  best  work 
more  thoroughly  imbued  and  informed  with  evidence  of 
his  noblest  qualities.  His  loyalty  and  liberality  of  heart 
were  as  inexhaustible  as  his  bounty  and  beneficence  of 
hand.  Praise  and  encouragement,  deserved  or  undeserved, 
came  yet  more  readily  to  his  lips  than  challenge  or  de- 
fiance. Reviled  and  ridiculed  by  Lord  Byron,  he  retorted 
on  the  offender  living  less  readily  and  less  warmly  than  he 
lamented  and  extolled  him  dead.  On  the  noble  dramatic 
works  of  his  brother  Robert  he  lavished  a  magnificence  of 
sympathetic  praise  which  his  utmost  self-estimate  would 
never  have  exacted  for  his  own.  Age  and  the  lapse-  of 
time  could  neither  heighten  nor  lessen  the  fulness  of  this 
rich  and  ready  generosity.  To  the  poets  of  his  own  and  of 
the  next  generation  he  was  not  readier  to  do  honour  than 
to  those  of  a  later  growth,  and  not  seldom  of  deserts  far 
lower  and  far  lesser  claims  than  theirs.     That  he  was  r.jt 
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unconscious  of  his  own,  and  avowed  it  with  the  frank 
simplicity  of  nobler  times,  is  not  more  evident  or  more 
certain  than  that  in  comparison  with  his  friends  and  fellows 
he  was  liable  rather  to  undervalue  than  to  overrate  himself. 
He  was  a  classic,  and  no  formalist ;  the  wide  range  of  his 
just  and  loyal  admiration  had  room  for  a  genius  so  far  from 
classical  as  Blake's.  Nor  in  his  own  highest  mood  or 
method  of  creative  as  of  critical  work  was  he  a  classic  only, 
in  any  narrow  or  exclusive  sense  of  the  term.  On  either 
side,  immediately  or  hardly  below  his  mighty  masterpiece 
of  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  stand  the  two  scarcely  less  beauti- 
ful and  vivid  studies  of  mediaeval  Italy  and  Shakespearean 
England.  The  very  finest  flower  of  his  immortal  dialogues 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  single  volume  comprising 
only  "  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Greeks  and  Romans  "; 
his  utmost  command  of  passion  and  pathos  may  be  tested 
by  its  transcendent  success  in  the  distilled  and  concentrated 
tragedy  of  Tiberius  and  Vipsania,  where  for  once  he  shows 
a  quality  more  proper  to  romantic  than  classical  imagina- 
tion,— the  subtle  and  sublime  and  terrible  power  to  enter 
the  dark  vestibule  of  distraction,  to  throw  the  whole  force 
of  his  fancy,  the  whole  fire  of  his  spirit,  into  the  "shadowing 
passion  "  (as  Shakespeare  calls  it)  of  gradually  imminent 
insanity.  Yet,  if  this  and  all  other  studies  from  ancient 
history  or  legend  could  be  subtracted  from  the  volume  of 
his  work,  enough  would  be  left  whereon  to  rest  the 
foundation  of  a  fame  which  time  could  not  sensibly 
impair.  (a.  c.  s.) 

LANDSBERG-AN-DER-WARTHE,  chief  town  of  a 
circle  in  the  government  district  of  Frankfort,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Warthe  and  Kladow,  80  miles  north-east  of  Berlin 
by  rail.  It  has  a  gymnasium  of  the  first  class,  a  hospital, 
and  a  poorhouse,  besides  the  other  ordinary  educational, 
charitable,  and  administrative  provisions.  The  productive 
industry  of  Landsberg  centres  in  the  engine  and  boiler 
works  and  iron-foundrie3 ;  but  the  other  manufactures 
include  a  considerable  miscellany,  whose  chief  items  are 
tobacco,  cloth,  carriages,  wools,  and  spirits.  An  active 
trade  is  carried  on  in  the  manufactures  of  the  town,  and 
in  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country.  Landsberg 
dates  its  origin  from  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 
In  1 875  its  population  was  21,379. 

LANDSEER,  Sir  Edwin  Henry  (1802-1873),  third 
son  of  John  Landseer,  A.R.A.,  a  well-known  engraver  and 
able  writer  on  art,  was  born  in  London,  March  7,  1802. 
His  mother  was  Miss  Potts,  who  sat  to  Reynolds  as  tht* 
gleaner,  with  a  sheaf  of  corn  on  her  head,  in  Macklin's 
Family  Picture,  or  the  Cottagers.1  Edwin  Henry  Landseer 
began  his  artistic  education  under  his  father  so  successfully 
that  in  his  fifth  year  he  drew  fairly  well,  and  was  acquainted 
with  animal  characters  and  passions.  Etchings  of  his, 
at  South  Kensington,  dated  by  his  father,  attest  that  he 
drew  excellently  at  eight  years  of  age ;  at  ten  he  was  an 
admirable  draughtsman,  and  his  etchings  show  consider- 
able sense  of  humour.  At  thirteen  he  drew  a  majestic  St 
Bernard  dog  so  finely  that  his  brother  Thomas  engraved 
and  published  the  work.  At  this  date  (1815)  he  sent 
two  pictures  to  the  Academy,  and  was  described  in  the 
catalogue  as  "Master  E.  Landseer,  33  Foley  Street." 
Youth  forbade  his  being  reckoned  as  an  artist  in  full,  and 
caused  him  to  be  considered  as  the  "  Honorary  Exhibitor  " 
of  "  No.  443,  Portrait  of  a  Mule,"  and  "  No.  584,  Portraits 

1  John  Landseer  died  February  29,  1852,  aged  ninety-one.  Sir 
Edwin's  eldest  brother  Thomas,  an  A.R.A.  and  a  famous  engraver, 
whose  interpretations  of  his  junior's  pictures  have  made  them  known 
throughout  the  world,  and  will  represent  them  when  tiny  have  perished, 
was  bom  in  1796,  and  died  January  20,  1880.  Charles  Landseer, 
R.  A. ,  and  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy,  tho  second  brother,  was 
001  :i  in  1799,  and  died  July  22,  1879.  John  Landseer's  brother  Henry 
i  punter  of  «nmn  reputation,  who  emigrated  to  Australia. 


of  a  Pointer  Bitch  and  Puppy."  Adopting  the  advice  of 
Haydon,  whose  pupil  he  was  not  otherwise,  he  studied  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  the  "  Wild  Beasts  "  in  the  Tower  and  Exeter 
Change,  and  dissected  every  animal  whose  carcase  he  could 
obtain.  In  1816.  in  which  year  he  exhibited  with  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Oil  and  Water  Colours,  Landseer 
was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1817 
he  sent  to  the  Academy  a  portrait  of  Old  Brutus,  a  much- 
favoured  dog,  which,  as  well  as  his  son,  another  Brutus, 
often  appeared  in  subsequent  pictures.  Even  at  this  date 
Landseer  enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  and  had  more 
work  than  he  could  readily  perform,  because  his  renown 
had  been  zealously  fostered  by  his  father  in  Elmes's  Annals 
of  Art.  At  the  Academy  he  was  a  diligent  student  and  a 
favourite,  of  Fuseli's,  who  would  look  about  the  crowded 
antique  school  and  ask,  "  Where  is  my  little  dog  boy  1 " 
The  prices  of  his  pictures  at  this  time  were  comparatively 
small ;  ten  guineas  was,  in  1818,  considered  enough  for  a 
whole  length  figure  of  a  horse  on  a  canvas  of  27  by  35 
inches,  which  now  belongs  to  Lady  C.  Wellesley. 

In  1818  Landseer  exhibited  at  Spring  Gardens  Fighting 
Dogs   getting  Wind,    a   picture   from    which   his   future 
might  have  been  predicted.     The  sale  of  this  work  to  Sir 
G.  Beaumont  vastly  enhanced  the  fame  of  the  painter,  who 
became   "  the  fashion "  in  a  way  disclosed  by  Haydon's 
account  of  his  own  and  Wilkie's  positions  under  similar 
circumstances  nearly  at  the  same  date.     This  picture  is 
now  at  Coleorton,  and  it  illustrates  the  culmination  of  the 
studies  of  Landseer's  youth  and  the  prime  strength  of  his 
earlier  style.      Unlike  the  productions  of  his  later  life, 
this  masterpiece  of  his  boyhood  exhibits  not  an  iota  of 
sentiment ;  but  it  is,  in  its  way,  a  proof  of  astonishing 
vigour  in  design,   and  richer   in    animal  character  than 
anything  produced  since  the  death  of  Snyders.     Perfectly 
drawn,  solidly  and  minutely  finished,  bold  in  tone,  and 
carefully  composed,  the  execution  of  this  picture  attested 
the  skill  that  had  been  acquired  during  ten  years'  studies 
from  nature,  and  the  learning  with  which  diligent  observa- 
tion of  the  best  antiques  and  of  Raphael  had   endowed 
the  painter.     Looking  at  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  valuing 
it  on  technical  grounds,  the  critic  feels  that  Landseer  never 
produced  anything  better  or  so  manly.     On  this  level  he 
stood  until  1824,  when  he  removed  from  his  father's  resi- 
dence, and  set  up  for  himself  in  the  house  No.  1  (after- 
wards 18)  St  John's  Wood  Road,  where  he  lived  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  in  which  he  died.     In  1818  it  was  little 
more  than  a  cottage,  with  a  barn  attached,  which  was  con- 
verted into  a  studio.     Between  181S  and  1825  Landseer 
did  a  great  deal  of  work,  but  on  the  whole  gained  little 
besides  facility  of  technical  expression,  a  greater  zest  for 
humour,  and  a  larger  style.     The  work  of  this  stage  ended 
with  the  production  of  Lord  Essex's  painting  called  the 
Cat's  Paw,  which  is  well  known  by  an  engraving.     It  was 
the  price  of  this  picture,  XI 00,  that  euabled  Landseer  to 
set  up  for  himself.      He  had  to  borrow  a  second  hundred 
pounds  to  pay  a  lpremium  for  the  house,  and  repaid  this 
sum  by  twenty  pounds  at  a   time.     Between   1818  and 
1825  Landseer's  pictures  were  such  as  proved  the  severity 
of  his  studies! ;  among  them  the  principal  were  the  Cat 
Disturbed,  which  was  lately  in  the  possession  of  Sir  P. 
de  Malpas   Grey  Egerton  ;  Alpine  Mastiffs  reanimating  a 
Distressed   Traveller,   a  famous   work  engraved  by  John 
Landseer ;    tho   Ratcatchers,    which  is  now  at    Lambton 
Castle  •,  Pointers  to  bo  ;  the  Larder  invaded  ;  and  Neptune, 
the   head   and  shoulders  of  a   Newfoundland  dog.     The 
Cat's   Paw  was  sent  to  tho  British   Institution   in  1824, 
aud  made  an  enormous  sensation.     In  this  year  Landseer 
and  C.   R.   Leslie  made  a  journey  to  the  Highlands, — i 
momentous  visit  for  the  former,  who  thenceforward  rarely 
failed!  annually  to  repeat  it  in  search  of  studies  and  subjects 
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In  1826  Landseer  was  elected  an  A.R.A.  In  1827 
appeared  the  Monkey  who  had  seen  the  World,  a  picture 
which  marked  the  growth  of  a  taste  for  humorous  subjects 
in  the  mind  of  the  painter,  and  had  been  evoked  by  the 
success  of  the  Cat's  Paw.  Taking  a  Buck,  1825,  was  the 
painter's  first  Scottish  picture.  Its  execution  marked  a 
change  in  his  style  which,  in  increase  of  largeness,  was  a 
great  improvement.  In  other  respects  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  solid  qualities  ;  finish,  searching  modelling,  and 
elaborate  draughtsmanship  rarely  appeared  in  Landseer's 
work  after  1823.  The  subject,  as  such,  soon  after  this 
time  became  a  very  distinct  element  in  his  pictures ;  ulti- 
mately it  dominated,  and  in  effect  the  popularity  of  the 
artist  was  extended  in  a  greater  degree  than  technical 
judgment  justified.  Sentiment  gave  new  charms  to  his 
works,  which  had  previously  depended  on  the  expression 
of  animal  passion  and  character,  and  the  exhibition  of 
noble  qualities  of  draughtsmanship.  Sentimentality  ruled 
in  not  a  few  pictures  of  later  dates,  and  quasi  human 
humour,  or  pathos,  superseded  that  masculine  animalism 
which  rioted  in  its  energy,  and  enabled  the  artist  to  rival 
Snyders,  if  not  Velazquez,  as  a  painter  of  beasts.  After 
High  Life  and  Low  Life,  pictures  of  1S31,  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  Landseer's  dogs,  and  even  his  lions  and 
birds,  were  more  than  half  civilized.  It  was  not  that 
these  later  pictures  were  less  true  to  nature  than  their 
forerunners,  but  the  models  were  chosen  from  different 
grades  of  animal  society.  As  Landseer  prospered  he  kept 
finer  company,  and  his  new  patrons  did  not  care  about 
rat-catching  and  dog-fighting,  however  vigorously  and 
learnedly  those  subjects  might  be  depicted.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  world  lost  much  when,  in  exchange  for  the 
Cat  Disturbed  and  Fighting  Dogs  getting  Wind,  came  Jack 
in  Office,  the  Highland  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner,  and 
the  Swannery  invaded  by  Sea-Eagles,  three  pictures  which 
are  types  of  as  many  diverse  moods  of  Landseer's  art,  and 
each  a  noble  one. 

Four  years  after  his  election  as  A.R.A.  Landseer  was 
•  chosen  an  R.A.  (1830).  Chevy  Chase  (1826),  which  is  at 
Woburn,  and  the  Illicit  Whiskey  Still  (1829),  appeared  in 
the  interval,  and  were  followed  by  High  Life  and  Low 
Life  (1831),  and  Spaniels  of  King  Charles's  Breed  (1832) ; 
the  last  is  a  wonder  of  brush  handling.  Landseer  had  by 
this  time  attained  such  amazing  mastery  that  he  painted 
Spaniel  and  Rabbit  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  Rabbits, 
which  was  at  the  British  Institution,  in  three-quarters  of 
an  hour;  and  the  fine  dog-picture  Odin  (1836)  was  tho 
work  of  one  sitting,  i.e.,  painted  within  twelve  hours.  He 
began  and  finished  a  whole-length,  life-size  study  of  a 
fallow  deer  while  Mr  Wells  of  Redleaf  was  at  church.  A 
more  remarkable  feat  consisted  in  drawing,  simultaneously, 
n  stag's  head  with  one  hand  and  a  head  of  a  horse  with 
the  other.  Harvest  in  the  Highlands,  and  that  masterpiece 
of  -humour,  Jack  in  Office,  were  exhibited  in  1833.  In 
1831  a  noble  work  of  sentiment  was  given  to  the  world  in 
Suspense,  which  is  now  at  South  Kensington,  and  shows  a 
dV>g  watching  at  the  closed  duor  of  his  wounded  master. 
Many  think  this  to  be  Landseer's  finest  work,  others  prefer 
the  Highland  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner  (1837).  The 
over-praised  and  unfortunate  Bolton  Abbey,  a  group  of 
portraits  in  character,  was  shown  in  the  same  year,  ar.d 
was  the  first  picture  for  which  the  painter  received  £400. 
A  few  years  later  he  sold  Peace  and  War  for  £1500,  and 
for  the  copyrights  alone  obtained  £6000.  Man  Proposes 
(1864)  was  resold  in  1881  for  6300  guineas,  and  a  cartoon 
for  5000  guineas.  A  Distinguished  Member  of  the  Hu- 
mano  Society,  a  dog  reclining  on  a  quay  wall  (1838),  was 
succeeded  by  Dignity  and  Impudence  (1839).  The  Lion 
Don  •'(  Malta,  and  Laying  down  (he  Law  appeared  in 
1810.     The  Dcleat  uf  Cuiim-  wus.  painted  ill  the  summer- 
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house  of  Buckingham  Palace  garden  in  1842.  In  tl;i 
was  finished  the  capital  Highland  Shepherd's  Home  (Sheep- 
shanks Gift),  together  with  the  beautiful  Eos,  a  portrait 
of  Priuce  Albert's  most  graceful  of  greyhounds,  to  which 
Thomas  Landseer  added  an  ineffable  charm  and  solidity 
not  in  the  painting.  The  Challenge,  and  Coming  Events 
cast  their  Shadows  before,  were  accompanied  (1S44)  by 
Shoeing  (Bell  Gift),  and  followed  by  Peaee,  and  War,  and 
the  Stag  at  Bay  (1846).  Alexander  and  Diogenes,  and  a 
Random  Shot,  a  kid  dead  on  snow,  came  forth  in  1S48. 
This  year  Landseer  received  a  national  commission  to  paint 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  three  subjects  connected  with 
the  chase.  Although  they  would  have  been  worth  three 
times  as  much  money,  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to 
grant  £1500  for  these  pictures,  and  the  matter  fell  through, 
more  to  the  artist's  profit  than  the  nation's  gain.  The 
Sanctuary,  and  Night  and  Morning,  romantic  and  pathetic 
deer  subjects,  came  in  due  order.  For  the  latter  a  French 
jury  of  experts  awarded  to  the  artist  the  great  gold  medal 
of  the  Exposition  Universelle,  Paris,  1855. 

The  Dialogue  at  Waterloo  (1850)  commemorated  Land- 
seer's first  visit  to  the  continent,  and  showed  how  he,  like 
nearly  all  English  artists' of  original  power  and  considerable 
fertility,  owed  nothing  to  French  or  Italian  training.  In 
the  same  year  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  The 
Monarch  of  the  Glen  (1S51)  was  succeeded  by  Geneva,  a 
group  of  asses,  a  mule,  and  a  bull ;  Titania  and  Bottom, 
which  comprises  a  charming  queen  of  the  fairies ;  and  the 
dramatic  design  of  the  Combat,  or  Night  and  Morning,  as 
above.  Then  came  the  Children  of  the  Mist  (1S53),  Deer 
in  Repose,  Saved  (1856),  Braemar,  a  noble  stag,  Bough 
and  Ready,  Uncle  Tom  and  his  Wife  for  Sale  (1857).  The 
Maid  and  the  Magpie,  the  extraordinarily  large  cartoon 
called  Deer  Browsing,  the  Twa  Dogs,  and  one  or  two 
minor  paintings,  were  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  pre- 
viously produced  by  the  artist.  Nevertheless,  signs  of 
breaking  health  were  remarked  in  Doubtful  Crumbs,  and 
a  Kind  Star  (1859).  The  immense  and  profoundly  dra- 
matic picture  called  a  Flood  in  the  Highlands  (1860)  more 
than  reinstated  the  painter  before  the  public,  but  friends 
still  saw  ground  for  uneasiness.  Extreme  nervous  excita- 
bility manifested  itself  in  mauy  ways,  and  in  the  choice 
(1864)  of  the  dreadful  subject  of  Man  Proposes  God  Dis- 
poses, bears  clumsily  clambering  among  relics  of  Sir  John 
Franklin's  party,  there  was  occult  pathos,  which  tome  of 
the  artist's  intimates  suspected,  but  did  not  avow.  In 
1862  and  1S63  Landseer  produced  nothing;  but  with  Man 
Proposes  came  a  Piper  and  a  Pair  of  Nutcrackers.  The 
last  triumph  of  Landseer's  career  was  the  Swannery  in- 
vaded by  Sea  Eagles  (1S69).  After  four  years  more, 
mainly  of  broken  art  and  shattered  mental  powers,  he 
died  1st  October  1873.  He  was  buried  in  St  Tad's.  See 
Sir  E.  Landseer,  by  F.  G.  Stephens,  1880.         (f.  g.  S.) 

LANDSHUT,  chief  town  of  a  government  district  in 
Lower  Bavaria,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isar, 
about  40  miles  north-east  of  Munich.  As  the  seat  of. 
government  for  the  district,  it  contains  all  the  appropriate 
administrative  offices,  and  it  is  well  supplied  with  educational 
and  charitable  institutions,  besides  having  a  convent  and 
several  nunneries.  Of  its  numerous  ecclesiastical  buildings 
the  most  interesting  are  the  churches  of  St  Martin  (with  a 
spire  463  feet  high),  St  Iodocus,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  all 
begun  before  1411,  and  the  old  Dominican  convent,  now 
used  as  Government  offices.  The  town-house,  the  former 
provincial  buildings,  and  the  palace  are  also  noteworthy. 
On  a  hill  commanding  the  town  is  the  castle  of  Trausnitz, 
an  ancient  stronghold  of  the  dukes  of  Lower  Bavaria.  '1  he 
original  castle  was  built  in  the  12th  century,  but  the  eldest 
part  now  extant  dates  from  about  1304.  In  1872-73  the 
ui.iier  part  was  put  into  habitable  oilier  by  the  king  of 
'"'  XIV  36 
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Bavaria.  The  manufactures  of  Landshut  are  not  important; 
they  include  beer,  cloth,  and  tobacco.  Market  gardening 
and,  to  a  really  considerable  extent,  trade  in  grain  are  carried 
on.  From  1800  to  1826,  when  the  university,  formerly  at 
Iugolstadt  and  now  at  Munich,  was  located  at  Landshut, 
the  town  woke  up  to  a  temporary  importance.  The  name 
Dreihelm  Stadt  is  sometimes  given  to  Landshut  from  the 
three  helmets  that  form  its  arras.  The  population  in  1875 
was  14,760. 

LANDSKRONA,  one  of  the  principal  seaport  and 
garrison  towns  in  Sweden,  is  situated  in  the  district  of 
Malmo  (in  Skauia)  on  the  Sound  (Oresund),  about  55  miles 
west  of  Christianstad  and  15  miles  by  water  from  Copen- 
hagen. It  is  connected  by  a  branch  line  with  the  south 
Swedish  railway  system.  The  harbour,  protected  by  the 
island  of  Graen,  is  the  deepest  and  best  on  the  Skanian 
coast,  and  possesses  excellent  quays.  A  Swedish  line  of 
steamers  runs  regularly  to  Liibeck.  Wood,  grain,  and  clay 
are  largely  exported.  In  1 880  the  number  of  foreign  vessels 
entering  the  port  was  1954,  with  a  total  burden  of  135,894 
register  tons.  Landskrona  is  one  of  the  chief  industrial 
town3  of  Sweden,  the  largest  manufacture  being  sugar  re- 
fining. The  Dopulation  was  7323  in  1868,  and  9913  in 
1880. 

Landskrona,  originally  called  Landora  or  Landbr,  owes  its  first 
importance  to  King  Erik  XIII. ,  who  introduced  a  body  of  Carmelite 
monies  from  Germany  in  1410,  and  bestowed  on  the  place  the  same 
privileges  as  those  enjoyed  by  Malmo.  In  142S  it  was  plundered 
by  the  forces  of  the  Wendish  towns,  and  during  the  wars  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  it  played  too  conspicuous  a  part  for  its 
own  prosperity.  Horn  took  the  town  by  storm  in  1644  ;  Ruyter 
blockaded  the  Swedish  fleet  in  its  harbour  in  1657  ;  and  in  1676 
was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  the  great  battle  of  Landskrona, 
which  saved  Sweden  from  the  Danish  invaders. 

LANE,  Edward  William  (1S01-1876),  one  of  the 
greatest  of  European  Arabists,  was  the  son  of  Dr  Theophilus 
Lane,  a  prebendary  of  Hereford.  He  lost  his  father  in 
boyhood,  and  his  character  was  mainly  formed  by  the 
influence  of  his  mother,  a  woman  of  strong  and  beautiful 
nature  He  was  designed  for  Cambridge  and  the  church, 
and  became  proficient  in  mathematics,  but,  abandoning  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  university,  gave  himself  for 
some  time  to  the  study  of  engraving.  Weak  health, 
aggravated  by  intense  application  to  Eastern  study,  com- 
pelled him  to  throw  aside  the  burin,  and  in  1825  he  started 
for  Egypt,  where  he  speut  three  years,  twice  ascended  the 
Nile,  proceeding  as  far  as  the  second  cataract,  and  composed 
a  complete  description  of  Egypt,  with  a  portfolio  of  one 
hundred  and  one  drawings.  This  work  was  never  pub- 
lished, but  the  account  of  the  modem  Egyptians,  which 
formed  a  part  of  it,  was  accepted  for  separate  publication 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  To 
perfect  this  work  Lane  again  visited  Egypt  in  1833-35, 
residing  mainly  in  Cairo,  but  retiriug  to  Luxor  during  the 
plague  of  1S35.  An  interesting  journal  of  this  visit  to 
Egypt  is  included  in  the  memoir  by  his  grand-nephew  pre- 
fixed to  the  sixth  part  of  his  great  Lexicon.  Perfected  by 
the  additional  observations  collected  during  these  years, 
the  Modem  Egyptians  appeared  in  1836,  and  at  onee  took 
the  place  which  it  has  never  lost  as  the  best  description  of 
Eastern  life  and  an  Eastern  country  ever  written.  In 
accuracy,  completeness,  and  graphic  simplicity  of  descrip- 
tion the  book  approaches  ideal  perfection.  It  was  followed 
from  1838  to  1840  by  a  translation  of  the  Arabian  Xights, 
with  u  mass  of  valuable  notes  and  illustrations,  designed 
to  make  the  book  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia  of  Eastern 
manners,  and  rivalling  the  merit  of  his  first  work.  The 
translation  itself  is  an  admirable  proof  of  scholarship,  but 
is  characterized  by  a  somewhat  stilted  mannerism,  which  is 
not  equally  appropriate  to  all  parts  of  the  motley-coloured 
original  The  character  of  some  of  the  tales,  and  the 
tidious  repetitions  of  the  same  theme  which  are  found  in 


the  Arabic  collection,  induced  Lane  to  leave  considerable 
parts  of  the  work  untranslated.  In  1840  Lane  married  a 
Greek  lady.  A  useful  volume  of  Selections  from  the  Kur-6n 
was  published  in  1 S43,  but  before  it  passed  through  the 
press  the  indefatigable  author  was  again  in  Egypt,  where 
he  speut  seven  years  (1S42— 49)  collecting  materials  for  a 
great  Arabic  lexicon,  which  the  munificence  of  Lord  Prudhoe 
(afterwards  duke  of  Northumberland)  enabled  him  to  under- 
take. The  most  important  of  the  materials  amassed  during 
this  sojourn  (in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
by  his  sister,  Mrs  Poole,  authoress  of  the  Englishwoman  in 
Egypt,  with  her  two  sons,  afterwards  well  known  in  Eastern 
letters)  was  a  copy  in  24  thick  quarto  volumes  of  Sheikh 
Murtada's  great  lexicon,  the  Taj  et  'Arus,  which,  though 
itself  a  compilation,  is  so  extensive  and  exact  that  it 
formed  the  main  basis  of  Lane's  subsequent  work. 
The  author,  who  lived  in  Egypt  in  last  century,  used 
more  than  a  hundred  sources,  interweaving  what  he  learned 
from  them  with  the  Kdmiis  of  Firuzabady  in  the  form  of 
a  commentary.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  this  commenta'.y 
was  derived  from  the  Lisdn  el  'Arab  of  Ibn  Mokarram,  a 
work  of  the  13th  century,  which  Lane  was  also  able  to  use 
while  in  Cairo. 

Returning  to  England  in  the  year  1S49,  Lane  devoted 
the  whole  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  task  of  digesting 
and  translating  his  Arabic  material  in  the  form  of  a  great 
thesaurus  of  the  lexicographical  knowledge  of  the  Arabs. 
In  spite  of  weak  health  he  continued  this  arduous  task 
with  unflagging  diligence  till  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  Worthing  10th  August  1S76.  The 
work  remains  unfinished ;  five  parts  appeared  during  his 
lifetime  (1S63-1874),  and  two  smaller  parts  have  since 
been  published  from  his  papers.  Even  iu  its  imperfect 
state  the  Lexicon  is  an  enduring  monument,  the  complete- 
ness and  finished  scholarship  with  which  it  is  executed 
making  each  article  an  exhaustive  monograph.  All  Lane's 
work  has  the  stamp  of  masterly  perfection.  He  produced 
no  occasional  writings,  and  two  essays  contributed  to  the 
magazine  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  complete  the 
record  of  his  publications.  Lane  was  not  an  original 
mind  ;  his  powers  were  those  of  observation,  industry,  and 
sound  judgment.  He  had  singular  tact  in  accommodating 
himself  to  the  Eastern  character;  he  lived  in  the  East 
as  an  Oriental ;  and  his  familiarity  with  Eastern  life  and 
ways  of  thought  was  unique.  His  personal  character 
was  elevated  and  pure,  his  strong  sense  of  religious  and 
moral  duty  being  of  the  type  that  characterized  the  best 
circles  of  English  evangelicalism  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century. 

LANFRANC  (c.  1005-1089),  thirty-fourth  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  first  after  the  Conquest,  one  of  tiio 
ablest  churchmen  and  scholars  of  his  time,  was  the  son  of 
Hambald  or  Hanbald,  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Pavia, 
and  was  born  there  about  the  year  1005.  Deprived  of  his 
father  at  an  early  age,  he  seems  to  have  been  educate'd  at 
Pavia  with  a  view  to  taking  his  hereditary  place  in  the 
governing  class,  but  to  have  developed  a  love  of  learning 
for  its  own  sake,  which  induced  him  to  visit  other  schools  ; 
on  his  return,  after  a  long  absence,  he  became  teacher  of 
jurisprudence  in  his  native  town.  About  1039,  driven  from 
home  by  the  disturbances  then  prevalent  in  Italy,  and 
attracted  by  what  he  had  heard  of  the  need  and  demand 
for  a  supply  of  competeut  scholars  in  Normandy,  he  with 
some  learned  companions  migrated  thither  and  set  up  a 
school  at  Avranches,  which  met  with  great  euccess.  Some 
three  years  afterwards  (1042),  having  formed  the  resolution 
to  become  a  monk,  he  suddeuly  withdrew  from  his  promis- 
ing career  as  a  secular  teacher.  The  causes  which  led  to 
this  change  in  the  plan  of  his  life  are  not  known.  Hook 
thiuks  it  was  suggested  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  which 
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there  is  some  reason  to  beJiove  happened  about  this  time ; 
but,  however  it  may  have  been  occasioned,  the  fact  that  a 
mau  of  his  energy  and  strength  of  will  should,  although 
somewhat  late  in  life,  have  transferred  himself  to  a  career 
which  not  only  was  universally  supposed  to  involve  great 
spiritual  advantages,  but  must  also  have  been  seen  to  offer 
a  peculiarly  favourable  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  special 
talents  and  acquirements,  need  cause  no  surprise.  After  a 
|i  u"thened  novitiate  of  ascetic  humiliation  and  seclusion  in 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Bee,  then  under  the  presidency 
of  abbot  Herluin,  Lanfrano  was  at  last  called  upon  to  resume 
the  work  of  teaching ;  his  fame  speedily  attracted  numerous 
pupils,  and  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  conventual 
building's.  He  now  became  prior,  with  full  control  of  the 
internal  discipline  of  the  establishment  (1046).  Among 
those  who  became  his  pupils  about  thia  time  are  mentioned 
Witmund  (afterwards  bishop  of  Aversa),  Anselm  of  Aosti 
'afterwards  of  Canterbury),  and  Anselm  of  Lucca  (after- 
wards Pope  Alexander  II.).  It  was  during  his  priorship  at 
Uec  thut  Lanfiauu  began  to  figure  somewhat  prominently 
in  the  eucharistic  controversy  associated  with  the  name  of 
Bcrengarius  of  Tours.  This  able  but  unfortunate  contro- 
versialist, while  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  a  real  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  had  denied  that  presence  to  be 
one  of  essence,  or  the  change  effected  to  be  one  of  sub- 
stance. Iii  doing  so  he  had  placed  himself  in  an  attitude 
of  opposition  not  so  much  to  the  lately  formulated  theory 
of  Paschasius  Kadbertus  as  to  the  entire  current  of 
ecclesiastical  opinion  theu  prevalent.  The  earliest  extant 
letter  of  Berougarius  to  Lanfrano  implies  a  previous  friend- 
ship, but  is  written  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance,  beseeching 
the  latter  not  to  treat  as  heretics  those  who  had  Scripture 
on  their  side  and  could  also  claim  the  support  of  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  and  Jerome.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  arc 
not  in  possession  of  more  of  the  correspondence,  and 
especially  that  we  are  left  entirely  to  conjecture  with 
regard  to  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  it.  It  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  compromising  to  Lanfranc,  for  at 
the  Easter  synod  held  at  Home  in  1050,  which  he  had  been 
summoned  to  attend,  the  prior  of  Bee  was,  after  the  con- 
demnation of  the  absent  Berengarius,  called  upon  to 
vindicate  his  own  orthodoxy  by  a  public  confession  of  his 
faith.  He  had  no  difficulty,  however,  in  thus  purging 
himself  of  all  suspicion  of  heretical  pravity,  and  was  atter- 
■wards  present  in  September,  by  special  request,  at  the 
synod  of  Vercelli,  where  Bcrengarius,  again  absent,  was 
excommunicated.  A  personal  controversy  was  renewed  by 
Berengarius  from  time  to  time,  but,  so  far  as  we  know, 
Lanfranc's  share  in  it  came  to  an  end  with  the  composition 
(probably  some  time  between  10G3  and  1069)  of  his  Liber 
de  Corpnre.  ct  Snuijiiinf  Domini.  Noatri  ronfrn  Herenfjrtriim. 
Other  events  of  much  more  exciting  and  absorbing  personal 
interest  to  him  had  meanwhile  intervened.  In  1053 
William  of  Normandy,  in  spite  of  the  express  prohibition 
of  the  council  of  Khcims  (1010),  had  married  his  cousin 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Baldwin,  dulce  of  Flanders, — a 
defiance  of  ecclesiastical  authority  which  involved  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  censures.  The  now  powerful  prior 
of  Bcc  was  not  slow  to  express  his  condemnation,  which  he 
further  accentuated  by  his  contemptuous  treatment  of 
llerfast,  the  duke's  chaplain,  who  had  been  sent  on  some 
errand  of  conciliation.  Peremptorily  ordered  to  leave  the 
duchy,  Lanfranc,  when  setting  out  on  his  journey  into  exile 
on  an  excessively  lame  horse,  whether  by  accident  or 
design  came  across  the  path  of  William ;  some  genial 
touch  of  humanity  and  good  humour  suddenly  converted 
them  (such  is  the  import;  of  the  Chroniclts)  into  firm 
friends;  the  prior  accompanied  the  duke  to  his  castle,  and 
shortly  afterwards  undertook  a  mission  to  Rome  for  a 
papal  dispensation   which  should   legalize  the   obnoxious 


marriage.  This  was  obtained  in  1059;  Lanfranc's  influence 
with  William  and  Matilda  steadily  increased,  and  soon  the 
abbeys  of  St  Stephen  and  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen — 
part  of  the  price  of  the  papal  grace — began  to  rise.  In 
1002  the  former  building  was  sufficiently  far  advanced  to 
be  fit  for  use,  and,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  founder, 
Lanfranc  became  its  first  abbot.  In  this  position  he  was 
one  of  the  most  intimate  advisers  of  William  during  the 
anxious  times  which  immediately  preceded  and  followed 
the  Conquest.  Already  destined  for  the  more  splendid  if 
more  arduous  see  of  Canterbury,  he,  doubtless  with  the 
royal  approval,  declined  that  of  Rouen,  which  had  been 
put  within  his  reach  in  1067.  In  1070  he  was,  at  the 
AVhitsungemot  held  at  Windsor,  chosen  to  the  primacy  of 
England,  vacant  by  the  deposition  of  Stigand ;  and,  at  a 
synod  in  Normandy  where  the  legates  of  the  pope  were 
present,  he  was  constrained  to  accept,  vainly  pleading 
"  his  weakness  and  unworthiness,  his  ignorance  of  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  the  barbarism  of  the  nations  he  was  thus  com- 
pelled to  visit."  His  consecration  took  place  on  August 
29,  1070,  in  a  temporary  structure  raised  on  the  oite  of 
the  cathedral  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  three  years 
before ;  and  iu  the  following  year  he  went  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  pallium  from  his  former  pupil  Alexander  II. 
The  pope  received  him  with  great  cordiality,  giving  him  a 
second  pallium  for  old  friendship's  sake ;  but  he  did  not 
thereby  succeed  in  attaching  the  new  archbishop  to  the 
ultramontane  policy;  during  the  nineteen  years  of  the 
primacy  of  the  brilliant  Lombard  it  became  ever  more 
apparent  that  neither  Hildebnv.id's,  ror  Lanfranc's,  but 
William's  was  the  master  mind  in  England.  Lanfranc  ably 
seconded  the  Conqueror  in  the  line  of  action  which  resulted 
in  the  subordination  of  York  to  Canterbury,  and  also  in 
the  gradual  removal  from  power  of  all  English  prelates 
and  abbots,  and  their  replacement  by  foreigners,  until  at 
last  Wolfstan  of  Worcester  was  the  only  Anglo-Saxon  left 
undisturbed;  but,  if  these  measures  were  fitted  in  some 
ways  to  denationalize  the  English  Church,  and  bring  it 
into  closer  relation  with  the  central  authority  at  Rome,  any 
such  tendency  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
legislation,  also'  supported  by  Lanfranc,  which  placed  the 
royal  supremacy  on  a  footing  which  it  had  never  before 
attained.  Thus  it  was  enacted  that  bishops,  like  barons, 
were  to  pay  homage  to  the  crown,  and  the  clergy  were  to 
acknowledge  no  one  as  pope  until  the  royal  consent  had 
first  been  obtained ;  that  no  letters  from  Rome  were  to  be 
published  till  approved  by  the  king  ;  that  no  council  was 
to  pass  laws  or  canons  except  such  as  should  be  agreeable 
to  the  king's  pleasure ;  that  no  bishop  was  to  implead 
or  punish  any  of  the  king's  vassals  without  the  king's  pre- 
cept; and  that  no  ecclesiastic  was  to  leave  the  cuuntry  with- 
out leave  obtained.  As  regarded  church  discipline  th6 
Hildehrandine  reforms  were  followed,  but  with  wisdom 
and  moderation ;  thus  strict  regulations  against  simony 
were  enforced,  but  with  respect  to  clerical  celibacy  a 
distinction  was  drawn  between  the  parochial  and  the 
capitular  clergy,  the  former  being  permitted  to  retain  their 
wivts.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  recognized  ecclesias- 
tical independence  of  England  under  William  and  his  able 
minister  is  furnished  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  very  year 
(1076)  of  the  synod  of  Winchester  at  which  so  important 
a  modification  of  the  decrees  of  a  Roman  council  had  been 
resolved  on,  Lanfranc  along  with  Thomas  of  York  and 
Remigius  of  Dorchester  presented  themselves  at  the  holy 
see  in  a  mission  from  the  king  to  seek  a  confirmation  of 
certain  ancient  privileges,  and  that  they  were  successful  in 
their  application.  No  less  eloquent  is  the  fact  that,  after 
AVilliam's  rejection  of  Gregory's  demand  for  his  homage, 
Lanfranc  had  the  Courage  to  refuse  the  papal  summons  to 
appear  at  the  threshold  of  the  apostles.     After  his  returr 
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from  Rome  in  1976  and  the  consecration  of  the  new 
buildings  at  Bee  in  which  he  took  part  in  1077,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  again  left  England.  As  regards  his 
administration  of  his  own  diocese,  Lanfranc's  principal 
achievements  were  the  rapid  rebuilding  of  the  metropolitan 
church  (1072-79),  the  reforms  he  introduced  among  the 
monks  of  Christ  Church,  and  his  successful  recovery  of  the 
estates  of  the  see,  which  had  been  encroached  on  "by  the 
king's  brother  bishop  Odo,  ea^l  of  Kent.  Lanfranc  died  at 
Canterbury  in  May  1089. 

The  extant  works  of  Lanfranc  are  not  voluminous.  The  Epis- 
tolarum  Liber  contains  fifty-five  of  his  own  letters,  many  of  them 
of  considerable  interest  and  importance,  as  well  as  some  of  those 
of  his  distinguished  correspondents, — Berengarius,  William,  Popes 
Alexander  II.  and  Gregory  VII.  The  short  Oratioin  concilia  habita 
represents  his  argument  before  the  synod  of  Winchester  in  1072  in 
support  of  his  claims  to  the  primacy.  Statutapro  ordiiic  Bencdicti 
are  an  adaptation  and  expansion  of  tho  ordinary  Benedictine  rules, 
written,  when  he  was  primate,  especially  for  his  own  monks  ; 
Sermo  sive  Sentcntise  also  relates  to  the  duties  of  monks.  LibtUvs 
dc  celanda  confessione  has  no  special  interest.  Commentarivs  in 
B.  Pauli  cpistolas  seems  rather  to  be  a  collection  of  some  student's 
notes  than  to  have  been  prepared  for  publication  by  himself. 
Elucidarium  sive  dialogus  dc  sximvma  totius  Christian®  theologix, 
the  most  voluminous  of  all  the  works  assigned  to  him,  is  of  more 
than  doubtful  genuineness,  but  it  certainly  is  an  adequate  sketch 
of  the  scholastic  theology  in  irs  infantile  stage.  Most  important  is 
the  Tractatus  dfi  Corporc  et  Sanguine  Domini,  a  vigorous  and  even 
violent  defence  of  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation,  for  which  it 
helped  to  secure  currency  and  permanency,  but  it  adds  little  to 
what  had  already  been  said  by  Paschasius  Kadbertus. 

The  Benedictine  edition  of  the  works  of  Lanfrync  by  D'Achery,  in  one  folio 
volume  (Paris,  1648),  was  reprinted  at  Lyons  in  1677.  A  new  edition  by  Giles 
appeared  at  Oxford  in  two  octavo  volumes  in  1844.  The  authorities  for  tiie  life 
and  times  of  Lanfranc  are  the  Chronicon  Beccense,  and  Vita  Abbalum  Beecmisitim 
(which  are  printed  in  both  editions  of  the  Opera),  and  the  Historia  Ecclesiasttca 
of  Ordericua  Vitalis.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  vol.  Ii., 
and  Freeman's  Korman  Conquest,  vols,  ii.-v.  (J.  S.  BL.) 

LANFREY,  Pierre  (1828-1877),  the  historian  who  has 
done  the  moat  to  destroy  the  Napoleonic  legend  of  M. 
Thiers,  was  born  at  Chambery,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  on  the 
26th  October  1828.  His  father  came  of  a  warlike  race, 
which  had  been  noble  for  four  centuries,  and  had  himself 
served  in  the  army  of  Napoleon  as  a  captain  of  hussars. 
On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  had  left  the  French  army,  and 
retired  to  Chambery,  where  he  married  a  milliner.  When 
young  Pierre  was  but  six  years  old,  his  father  died,  cursing 
the  priest  who  came  to  bring  him  consolation,  and  his 
education  was  left  to  his  mother.  She  sent  him  first  to 
the  Jesuit  college  of  CharnbeVy,  from  which  he  was  ex- 
pelled for  writing  an  attack  on  the  Jesuits,  then  to  another 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  which  equally  disgusted  him,  and 
at  last  to  the  Lycee  Bourbon  at  Paris.  After  completing 
his  studies  at  Paris  he  went  to  Grenoble  in  1847  to  study 
law,  and  while  there  took  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
Revolution  of  1848  at  Paris.  Even  at  that  age  he  shows  in 
his  letters  the  hatred  of  democracy  which  was  always  to 
characterize  his  sincere  love  of  liberty,  and  above  all  his 
intense  feeling  that  Paris  should  not  always  dominate  tho 
provinces.  His  law  studies  finished  at  Grenoble,  he  went 
to  Turin,  and  qualified  himself  to  act  as  avocal  in  his  native 
country  ;  but,  on  the  news  of  the  coup  d'etat,  his  passion  to 
gu  to  Paris  and  take  his  part  in  the  inevitable  struggle  which 
he  saw  mustarise  between  the  second  empire  and  the  spirit  of 
liberty  was  not  to  be  restrained,  and  in  1853  he  once  more 
took  up  his  abode  in  Paris.  He  at  first  tried  in  vain  to  get 
work  on  various  newspapers,  and  then  to  get  his  first  book, 
which  had  been  sketched  out  for  some  years,  published. 
No  publisher  was  to  be  found,  and  L'Sglise  cl  let  I'hilo- 
sophes  au  XVIHi&me  Siicle  was  printed  eventually  at  his 
own  expense.  It  appeared  in  1855,  and  at  once  achieved  a 
groat  succoss,  and  introduced  its  author  to  some  of  the 
best  literary  society  in  Paris.  It  was  followed  in  1857  by 
an  Esnai  sur  la  involution  francaise,  and  in  I860  by  the 
//'  toirt  politique  den  Papes,  and  tho  Lettres  d'Everard. 
The  latter  are  a  revelation  of  what  Lanfroy  thought  and 


felt  at  this  time,  of  his  despair  that  France  would  ever 
get  free  from  the  enervating  rule  of  the  second  empire,  of 
his  disgust  at  the  literary  sterility  of  the  time  in  confin- 
ing itself  to  vague  philosophy  and  vaguer  criticism  ;  and 
through  them  he  first  became  known  outside  the  literary 
world.  He  had  hitherto  been  intimate  with  such  choice 
spirits  as  Ary  Scheffer,  Gleyre,  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
better  known  as  Daniel  Stern,  but  the  Lettres  d'Everard 
introduced  him  to  the  most  fashionable  Parisian  society  of 
the  time,  and  the.  position  he  held  in  it  is  best  to  be  found 
in  the  description  of  him  contained  in  the  souvenirs  of  his 
friend,  Madame  Clara  Jaubert.  In  1860  also  he  was 
appointed  by  M.  Charpentier  editor  of  the  new  Revue 
Nationale,  in  which  he  wrote  the  fortnightly  chronicle  of 
affairs  for  four  years,  besides  various  articles  and  reviews, 
collected  in  1864  under  the  title  of  Etudes  et  Portraits 
politiques.  After  resigning  his  editorship  in  1S64  he  set 
to  work  on  his  great  Histoire  de  Napoleon  I.,  in  which  he 
intended  to  overthrow  the  monument  M.  Thiers  had  erected 
to  Napoleon  in  his  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  VEmpire, 
and  to  show  the  demigod  uncle  of  Napoleon  III.  to  have 
been  but  an  immoral  man  and  bad  politician.  The  fourth 
volume  of  his  history  had  not  been  published  three  months 
when  the  war  of  1870  broke  out,  At  first  Lanfrey  knew 
not  what  view  to  take,  but  on  the  defeats  of  the  'French, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  republic,  he  enlisted  as  a 
simple  volunteer,  and  marched  to  Lyons  with  his  bat- 
talion. While  there  he  heard  first  that  his  vigorous 
opposition  in  the  press  to  the  powerful  influence  of  M. 
Gambetta  had  lost  him  his  election  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  his  native  province,  and  next  that  he  had 
been  elected  by  the  department  of  the  Bouches  du  Bhone, 
in  which  he  had  never  set  foot.  In  the  Assembly  he 
warmly  supported  the  Government  of  M.  Thiers,  and  op- 
posed the  radical  party  as  vehemently  as  he  had  opposed 
the  empire,  saying  that  both  savoured  of  tyranny.  In  1S71 
M.  Thiers  appointed  him  French  minister  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  remained  till  1874,  when  he  insisted  on  his  resig- 
nation being  accepted  by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  and  once 
more  took  his  seat  as  a  moderate  republican.  In  1875  he 
published  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Histoire  de  Napoleon,  and 
in  1876  was  elected  a  life  senator;  but  his  strength  was 
fast  failing,  and,  before  he  could  give  his  sixth  volume  the 
careful  revision  he  considered  indispensable,  he  died  at 
Pau  on  the  16th  November  1877. 

The  first  predominant  idea  of  Lanfrey,  both  as  a  politician  and  an 
historian,  was  a  love  of  liberty  which  was  perpetually  patting  him 
in  opposition  to  all  parties  in  turn.  In  his  first  book  he  attacked 
tho  chnrch,  not  because  of  its  doctrines  so  much  as  because  of  its 
attempts  to  stifle  liberty  of  thought.  In  his  Essai  sur  la  Revolu- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  he  assailed  Robespierre  and  the  democrats 
because  they  defended  attempts  on  individual  liberty  with  tho 
assertion  that  they  were  necessary  for  liberty  in  general.  PI'S 
second  leading  idea  was  a  belief  in  strictest  morality  in  politics  ;  ky 
this  standard  in  his  Eludes  he  condemns  M.  Thiers  for  slurring  oyer 
the  political  immorality  of  Napoleon,  Daunoq  feu-  giving  up  his  old 
Gironilin  standpoint  to  defeud  tho  concordat,  and  Carnot  for  putting 
his  name  to  measures  of  the  committee  v(  public  safety  which  lie 
abhorred,  in  order  to  maintain  himself  in  power.  These  two  ideas, 
love  of  liberty,  involving  a  hatred  alike  of  despotism  and  democracy, 
and  a  stem  standard  of  political  morality,  are  to  be  seen  throughout 
Lanfrey's  great  work  on  Napoleon.  No  military  success  ever  to  him 
socms  to  compensate  for  immoral  means  to  gain  an  end;  no  glamour  is 
for  him  cast  over  evil  actions  by  glory  or  line  words;  no  sarcasm  is 
too  severe  for  the  man  who  cared  not  for  truth  but  only  for  effect 
Before  such  a  judge  Napoleon  appears  but  a  small  man;  and,  if  at 
times  the  judgment  seems  almost  too  severe,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  tho  author  lived  through  a  time  when  an  omperor  rulod 
entirely  owing  to  the  influence  that  tho  great  deeds  of  his  uncle  had 
thrown  over  the  minds  of  the  French  people,  and  that  he  wrote  with 
the  intention  of  for  ever  breaking  down  that  influence  by  exhibiting 
the  naked  truth,  and  destroying  for  evor  tho  Napoleonic  legend. 

For  Lanfrey's  llfo  co^ult  throe  articles  by  tho  Comto  d'Hadssonvllle  in  the 
/><  ii.r  l/ontfu  l"T  September,  October,  and  November  18S0 ;  the  blo- 
graphlcal  notice  of  M.  do  PresBense*,  prefixed  to  the  lust  edition  of  his  works;  and 
tho  numerous  loiters  from  him  contained  In  tho  Souvenirs  of  Madamo  Jaubert. 
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LAXGEXSALZA,  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  govern- 
ment district  of  Erfurt,  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  Prussia, 
is  situated  on  the  SaLza,  about  20  miles  north-east  of 
Erfurt.  It  has  an  old  castle,  several  schools  of  various 
grades,  and  three  hospitals  ;  and  near  it  are  the  remains 
of  the  old  monastery  of  Homburg.  The  manufacture  of 
cloth  is  the  chief  industiy,  but  lace,  starch,  and  chemicals 
are  also  produced.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1875 
numbered  9S55.  There  is  a  sulphur  bath  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.. Near  Langensalza  the  Prussians  and  Han- 
overians had  a  long  and  bloody  engagement,  June  27-29, 
1866,  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the  capitulation  of  the 
latter. 

LANGLAND,  or  Langley,  William,  the  author  of  a 
remarkable  poem  belonging  to  the  close  of  the  14th  century, 
of  which  the  full  title  is—  The  Vision  of  William  concerning 
Piers  the  Plowman,  together  with  Vita  de  Do-wel,  Do-bet,  et 
Do-best,  secundum  Wit  et  Resound 

The  author's  name  is  not  quite  certain,  and  the  facts 
couceruing  his  life  are  few  and  scanty.  As  to  his  Christian 
uame  we  are  sure,  from  various  allusions  in  the  poem  itself, 
ami  the  title  Fisio  WtlUimi,  fee,  in  many  MSS.;  and  we 
may  at  onee  reject  the  suggestion  that  his  name  may  have 
'been  Robert  In  no  less  than  three  MSS.  occurs  the 
following  colophon  :  "  Explicit  visio  Willelmi  W.  de  Petro 
le  Plowman."  What  is  here  meant  by  W.  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  ;  but  it  is  just  possible  that  it  may  represent 
Wych'wood  (of  which  more  presently),  or  Wigorniensis,  i.e., 
of  Worcester.  As  to  the  surname,  we  find  the  note  that 
"  Robert  or  William  Langland  made  pers  ploughman,"  in 
a  handwriting  of  the  15th  century,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  MS. 
copy  belonging  to  Lord  Ashburnham  ;  and  in  a  Dublin 
MS.,  is  the  note:  "  Memorandum,  quod  Stacy  de  Rokayle, 
pater  Willielmi  de  Langlond,  qui  Stacius  fuit  generosus,  et 
morabatur  in  Schiptone-under-Whicwode,  tenens  domini  lc 
Spenser  in  comitatu  Oxou.,  qui  predictus  Williclmus  fecit 
librum  qui  vocatur  Perys  Ploughman."  Nevertheless,  it 
would  seem  that  Langland  should  rather  be  Langley,  since 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  Langland  family  in  the  midland 
counties,  while  the  Langley  family  were  wardens  of 
Wyclnvood  forest  in  Oxfordshire  between  the  years  1278 
and  13G2.  The  question  has  been  fully  discussed  by 
Professor  Pearson  in  the  Forth  British  Review,  April  1870, 
)).  214.  According  to  Bale,  our  author  was  born  at 
Cleobury  Mortimer,  which  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
supposition  that  his  father  may  have  removed  from  that 
place  to  Shipton  in  Oxfordshire,  as  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  real  connexion  between  the  families  in  those  places. 
It  must  not  be  omitted  that  in  the  parish  ..f  Shipton-under- 
Wyrhwuod  there  is  a  hamlet  named  Langley,  from  which 
he  may  have  received  his  name. 

The  internal  evidence  concerning  tne  author  is  fuller  and 
more  satisfactory.  By  piecing  together  the  various  hints 
concerning  himself  which  the  poet  gives  us,  we  may 
compile  the  following  account.  His  name  was  William 
(and  probably  Langley).  and  he  was  born  about  1332 
perhaps  at  Cleobury  Mortimer  in  Shropshire.  His  father, 
who  was  doubtless  a  franklin  or  farmer,  and  his  other 
friends  put  him  to  school,  made  a  "clerk"  or  scholar  of  him, 
and  taught  him  what  Holy  Writ  meant.  In  1362,  at  the 
age  of  about  thirty,  he  found  himself  wandering  upon  the 
Malvern  hills,  and  fell  asleep  beside  a  stream,  and  saw  in  a 
vision  a  field  full  of  folk,  i.e.,  this  present  world,  and  many 
other  remarkable  sights  which  he  duly  records.  From 
this  supposed  circumstance  he  named  his  poem  The  Vision 
of  II  illiam,  though  it  is  really  a  succession  of  visions,  since 
be    mentions  several  occasions  on   which  he  awoke,  and 

^ '  The  title  is  usually  given  in  Latin  as  Visio  Willelmi  de  Petro 
t'low&an,  &c,  and  tho  whole  work  ia  sometimes  briefly  described  as 
Lioer  'de  Pclro  Plowman, 


afterwards  again  fell  asleep  ;  and  he  even  tells-  us  of  some 
adventures  which  befel  him  in  his  waking  moments.  In 
some  of  these  visions  there  is  no  mention  of  Piers  the 
Plowman,  but  in. others  he  describes  him  as  being  the 
coming  reformer  who  was  to  remedy  all  abuses,  and  re  I 
the  world  to  a  righfeondition.  It  is  remarkable  that  his 
conception  of  this  reformer  changes  from  time  to  time, 
becomes  more  exalted  as  the  poem  advances.  At  first  he 
was  no  more  than  a  ploughman,  one  of  the  true  and  hoi 
labourers  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth;  but  at  last  he  is 
identified  with  the  great  reformer  who  has  come  already, 
the  regenerator  of  the  world  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 
We  may,  in  fact,  consider  Piers  the  Plowman  as  represent- 
ing Christ  himself,  or,  in  the  autlror's  own  phrase — "  Petrus 
est  Christus."  If  this  be  borne  in  mind,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  make  the  mistake  into  which  so  many  have 
fallen,  of  speaking  of  Piers  the  Plowman  as  being  the 
author,  not  the  subject,  of  the  poem.  The  author  may  best 
be  called  William,  or  we  may  even  give  him  the  nickname 
of  Long  Will,  which,  as  he  himself  tell  us,  was  bestowed 
upon  him  from  his  tallness  of  stature, — just  as  the  poet 
Gascoigne  was  familiarly  called  Long  George.  Though 
there  is  mention  of  the  Malvern  hills  more  than  once  near 
the  beginning  of  the  poem,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
poet  lived  for  "many  years  in  Cornhill  (London),  with  his 
wife  Kitte  and  his  daughter  Calote."  He  seems  to  have 
come  to  London  not  long  after  the  date  of  the  first  com 
mencement  of  his  work,  and  to  have  long  continued  there. 
He  describes  himself  as  being  a  tall  man,  one  who  was 
loath  to  reverence  lords  or  ladies  or  persons  in  gay  apparel, 
and  not  deigning  to  say  "God  save  you  "  to  the  sergeants 
whom  he  met  in  the  street,  insomuch  that  many  people 
took  him  to  be  a  fool.  He  was  very  poor,  wore  long  robes, 
and  had  a  shaven  crown,  having  received  the  clerical 
tonsure.  But  he  seems  only  to  have  taken  minor  orders, 
and  earned  a  precarious  living  by  singing  the  placebo,  dirige, 
and  seven  psalms  for  the  good  of  men's  souls.  The  fact 
that  he  was  married  may  explain  why  he  never  rose  in  tho 
church.  But  he  had  another  source  of  livelihood  in  his 
ability  to  write  out  legal  documents,  and  he  was  extremely 
familiar  with  the  law  courts  at  Westminster.  His  leisure 
time  must  have  been  entirely  occupied  with  his  devotion 
to  his  poem,  which  was  essentially  the  work  of  his  lifetime. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  rewriting  it  once,  but  he  actually 
rewrote  it  twice;  and  from  the  abundance  of  the  MSS. 
which  still  exist  we  can  see  its  development  from  the 
earliest  draught,  written  about  1362,  to  its  latest  form, 
written  after  1390.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  intermediate 
form,  written  later  than  1370,  is  perhaps,  taken  upon  the 
whole,  the  best  of  the  three. 

In  1399,  just  before  the  deposition  of  Richard  II., 
appeared  a  poem  addressed  to  the  king,  who  is  designated 
as  "  Richard  the  Redeles,"  i.e.,  devoid  of  counsel.  This 
poem,  occurring  in  only  one  MS.,  in  which  it  is  incomplete, 
breaking  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  page,  may  safely 
be  attributed  to  the  same  author,  who  was,  at  the  time, 
passing  through  Bristol.  As  he  was  then  about  sixty  - 
years  of  age,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  did  not  long  survive 
the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  It  may  here  be  observed  that 
the  well-known  poem  entitled  Pierce  Ploughman's  Crede, 
though  excellently  written,  is  certainly  an  imitation  by 
another  hand,  viz.,  by  the  anonymous  author  of  The 
Plowman's  Tale,  which  is  inserted  in  tho  black-letter 
editions  of  Chaucer,  though  it  is  none  of  his.  The  Pierce 
Ploughman  of  the  Crede  is  very  different  in  conception 
from  the  subject  of  William's  vision. 

As  regards  the  poem  itself,  it  has  been  already  said  that  it  exists 

in  three  forms.     If  we  denoti  tl     8  bj     mes  of  A-text,  B-text, 

and  C-text,  we  find,  of  the  first,  twelve  MSS.  ;  of  the  second,  six- 
teen ;  and  of  the  third,  also  sixteen  MSS.  -  A  few  of  these  show 
cosfusion  between  the  different  types,  but.  they  may  roughly  bo 
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classed  as  above  ;  ami  it  mil  be  seen  that  we  thus  have  abundance 
of  material,  a  circumstance  which  proves  the  great  popularity  of  the 
poem  in  former  times.  Owing  to  the  frequent  expressions  which 
indicate  a  desire  for  reformation  in  religion,  it  was,  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.,  considered  worthy  of  being  printed.  Three  impres- 
sions were  printed  by  Kobert  Crowley  in  1550  ;  and  one  of  theso 
was  badly  reprinted  by  Owen  Sogers  in  1561.  In  1813  the  best 
MS.  of  the  C-text  was  printed  by  Dr  Whitaker  ill  an  expeusive  form. 
In  1842  Mr  Thomas  Wright  printed  an  edition  from  an  excellent 
MS.  of  the  B-text  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
(second  edition,  18561.  A  complete  edition  of  all  three  texts  was 
undertaken,  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  by  the  Kev.  W. 
W.  Skeat,  But  is  not  yet  finished  (1881).  Vols.  i.,  n.,  and  in., 
containing  the  three  texts,  and  the  poem  of  Richard  the  Redclrs, 
appeared  in  1866,  1809,  and  1873  respectively,  and  a  part  of  vol. 
iv.,  containing  full  notos  to  all  three  texts,  with  some  indexes,  in 
1877. 

The  general  contents  of  the  poem  may  be  inferred  from  a  brief 
description  of  the  latest  text.  This  is  divided  into  twenty-three 
passus,  nominally  comprising  four  parts,  called  respectively  Visio  de 
Pctro  Plowman,  'Visio  de  Do-wel,  Visio  de  Do-bet,  and  Visio  de  Do- 
best.  Here  Do-lict  signifies  "do  better"  in  modern  English;  and 
the  author's  own  explanation  of  the  names  is  that  he  who  does  a 
■rind  action  docs  well,  he  who  teaches  others  to  act  kindly  docs 
better,  but  he  who  combines  both  practico  and  theory,  both  doing 
good  himself  and  teaching  others  to  do  the  same,  docs  lest.  ■  But 
the  visions  by  no  means  closely  correspond  to  those  descriptions  j 
the  poet  really  gives  us  a  set  of  eleven  visions,  which  may  be  thus 
enumerated  :— (1)  Vision  of  the  Field  FuU  of  Folk,  of  Fioly  Church, 
and  of  the  Lady  Meed  (passus  i.-v.) ;  (2)  Vision  of  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins,  and  of  Piers  the  Plowman  (pass,  vi.-x.)  ;  (3)  Wit, 
Study,  Clergy,  and  Scripture  (pass.  xi. ,  xii. )  ;  (4)  Fortune,  Nature, 
Kecklessuess,  and  Reason  (pass,  xiii.,  xiv.)  ;  (5)  Vision  of  Imagina- 
tive (pass,  xv.)  ;  (6)  Conscience,  Patience,  and  Activa-Vita  (pass, 
xvi.,  xvii.);  (7)  Free-will,  and  the  Tree  of  Charity  (pass,  xviii., 
xix.) ;  (8)  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  (pass,  xx.) ;  (9)  The  Triumph 
of  Piers  the  Plowman,  i.e.,  the  Crucifixion,  Burial,  and  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  (pass,  xxi.) ;  (10)  The  Vision  of  Grace  (pass,  xxii.) ; 
(11)  The  Vision  of  Antichrist  (pass,  xxiii.). 

This  bare  outline  gives  but  little  idea  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
poem.  The  general  plan  of  it  is  slight  and  somewhat  vague,  but 
the  execution  is  vivid  and  remarkable.  The  author's  object  was  to 
afford  himself  opportunities  by  the  way  (of  which  he  has  amply 
availed  himself)  of  describing  the  life  and  manners  of  the  poorer 
classes ;  of  inveighing  against  clerical  abuses  and  the  rapacity  of 
the  friars;  of  representing  the'  miseries  caused  by  tho  great  pesti- 
lences then  prevalent  and  by  the  hasty  and  ill-advised  marriages 
consequent  thereupon  ;  and  of  denouncing  lazy  workmen  and  sham 
beggars,  the  corruption  and  bribery  then  too  common  in  the  law- 
courts,  and  all  the  numerous  forms  of  falsehood  which  are  at  all 
times  the  fit  subjects  for  satire  and  indignant  exposure.  In  describ- 
ing, for  example,  the  seven  deadly  sins,  he  gives  so  exact  a 
description  of  Glutton  and  Sloth  that  the  readers  feel  thnt  theso  are 
no  mere  abstractions,  but  drawn  from  the  life,  and  it  becomes 
hardly  more  difficult  to  realize  Glutton  than  it  is  to  realize  Sir  John 
Falstaff.  The  numerous  allegorical  personages  so  frequently  in- 
troduced, such  as  Scripture,  Clergy,  Conscience,  Patience,  and  the 
like,  are  all  mouthpieces  of  the  author  himself,  uttering  for  the 
most  part  his  own  sentiments,  but  sometimes  speaking  in  accordanco 
with  the  character  which  each  is  supposed  to  represent.  The  theo- 
logical disquisitions  which  are  occasionally  introduced  are  somewhat 
dull  and  tedious,  but  the  earnestness  of  the  author's  purpose  and 
his  energy  of  language  tend  to  relieve  them,  and  there  are  not  many 
passages  which  might  have  been  omitted  without  loss.  Tho  poem 
is  essentially  one  of  those  which  improve  on  a  second  reading,  and 
as  a  linguistic  monument  it  is  of  very  high  value.  Mere  extracts 
from  the  poem,  even  if  rather  numerous  and  of  some  length,  fail  to 
give  a  fair  idea  of  it.  The  whole  deserves,  and  will  repay,  a  careful 
study  ;  indeed,  there  arc  not  many  single  works  from  which  a 
student  of  English  literature-  and  of  the  English  language  may 
more  substantial  benefit 

The  metre  is  aV.itcrative,  and  destituto  of  final  rhyme.  It  is  not 
very  regular,  as  the  author's  earnestness  led  him  to  use  the  fittest 
words  rather  than  those  which  merely  served  the  purpose  of  rhythm. 
The  chief  rule  is  that,  in  general,  tho  samo  letter  or  combination  of 
letters  should  begin  three,  emphatic  syllables  in  the  same  line,  as, 
for  example,  i"  the  line  which  may  bo  modernized  thus:  "Of  nil 
manner  of  men,  the  wean  and  the  rich."  Somotimcs  there  are  but 
two  such  rhyme-letters,  as:  " /1/ight  of  the  commons  ?jiudo  him  to 
reign."  Sometimes  thorearo  four,  as  :  "  In  a  summer  season,  when 
soft  was  tho  sun."  There  is  invariably  a  pnuse,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct, in  the  middle  of  each  line. 

See  the  editions  already  referred  to;  Tim  Imposition  of  Richard  II.,  ed.  T. 
WrlKht  (Camden  Society),  which  Is  the  snmo  poem  ns  RMard  the  Itedtlcs; 
Wnrton,  BUI.  of  l.ng.  Poetry;  Mllmnn,  Hist,  of  Latin  Cltrhttomity;  Mio-.li. 
/  fun  I  -  -  F.itglish;  H.  Morley,  English  Writers,  Ac.  A  lone  nnd  careful  "mu- 
mmy of  the  whole  poem  U  given  Id  Illustrations  of  English  Rcliaion,  hy  II. 
Mnrlov.  ch.  111.  (W.  W.  S.) 


LANGRES,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Haute-Marne, 
France,  186  miles  south-east  from  Paris,  stands  at  a  height 
of  some  1550  feet,  upon  a  jutting  promontory  of  the  table- 
land to  which  it  gives  its  name  (Plateau  de  Langres),  aud 
overlooks,  eastward  and  westward  respectively,  the  valleys 
of  the  Marue  and  its  tributary  the  Bonuelle.  Its  situa- 
tion involves  a  rigorous  climate,  but  also  gives  it  strategic 
importance.  The  citadel  stands  to  the  south  of  the  town, 
where  it  joins  the  table-land.  From  the  ramparts  and  the 
cathedral  tower  there  is  an  extensive  view  over  the  valley 
of  the  Marne,  the  Vosges,  and  the  Cote  d'Or  ;  and  in  clear 
weather  Mont  Blanc  (160  miles  distant)  is  visible.  Several 
detached  forts  and  numerous  batteries  make  Langres  one 
of  the  strongest  fortified  camps  of  the  country.  The 
cathedral,  the  choir  and  nave  of  which  date  from  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries,  possesses  some  fine  features,  but  has 
been  debased  by  a  front  in  the  style  of  the  17th  century. 
The  church  of  St  Martin  possesses  a  Christ,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  wood-carvings  known.  The  Gallo-Roman 
gate,  one  of  four  entrances  to  the  town  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  is  conjectured  to  have  been  intended  as  a 
triumphal  arch  to  some  victorious  emperor,  perhaps  Marcns 
Aurelius.  The  gate  "  des  moulins  "  is  now  the  most  note- 
worthy in  the  town.  Langres  possesses  an  antiquarian 
museum  and  a  rather  important  library,  as  well  as  a  picture 
gallery.  The  cutlery  which  bears  the  name  of  Langres  is 
manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood.     Population,  10,375. 

The  town  takes  its  name  from  the  Lingoncs,  who  occupied  it  in 
the  time  of  Cesar.  Under  the  Capets  its  bishop  was  an  ecclesiastical 
peer  of  the  kingdom,  and  held  the  sceptre  at  royal  coronations. 

LANGTON,  Stephen  (c.  1150-1228),  cardinal,  forty- 
fourth  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  about  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century;  the  place  of  his  birth  is 
unknown,  but  his  family  almost  certainly  belonged  to 
Yorkshire.  He  had  already  been  made  a  prebendary  of 
York,  most  probably  at  an  early  age,  when  he  went  to 
France  and  entered  the  university  of  Paris ;  there  he  soon 
rose  to  distinction  alike  in  philosophy  and  theology,  and 
ultimately,  it  is  said,  became  chancellor  or  at  least  attained 
high  rank  in  the  governing  body.  One  of  his  fellow 
students  and  intimate  friends  in  Paris  was  Lothario,  the 
nephew  of  Clement  III.,  who  when  he  in  1198  succeeded 
Celestine  III.  as  Innocent  III.  forthwith  appointed  Langton 
to  a  post  in  his  household.  In  1.206  he  became  cardinal 
priest  of  St  Clirysogonus,  a  promotion  on  which  he  received 
the  written  congratulations  of  his  sovereign  King  John. 
It  was  shortly  after  this  that  he  first  became  involved  in 
the  great  constitutional  struggles  with  which  his  name  is  so 
honourably  associated.  In  1 205  Hubert  Walter  of  Canter- 
bury had  died,  and  there  were  urged  at  Rome  the  claims 
of  two  rival  candidates  for  the  vacant  see,- — Reginald  the 
subprior  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  who  had  been  the 
sudden  and  unauthorized  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  monks, 
and  John  de  Gray,  bishop  of  Norwich,  whom  the  dissenting 
minority  had  subsequently  elected  with  the  royal  sanction. 
Setting  aside  both  claims,  and  also  the  appeal  of  the 
suffragans  of  Canterbury  with  the  chapter,  who  maintained 
that  the  right  of  election  was  theirs,  Innocent  commanded 
the  monks  then  present  in  Rome  to  proceed  to  a  new 
election  in  his  presence,  Langton  being  the  candidate  set 
before  them.  Fleeted  be  accordingly  was,  and  afterwards 
consecrated  by  the  pope  himself  at  Vitcrbo  in  Juno  1207. 
John  immediately  retaliated  by  banishing  the  monks  of 
Canterbury,  afterwards  writing  an  angry  and  threatening 
letter  to  tho  pope.  Innocent  replied  with  firmness,  but, 
finding  John  immovable,  ultimately  declared  his  resolution 
to  enforce  submission  to  his  will  by  laying  England  under 
an  interdict,  a  resolution  which  was  carried  into  effect  in 
March  1208.  For  the  next  fow  years,  all  negotiations  iqt 
his  admission  to  his  see  having  failed,  Langton  had  his 
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home  in  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Pontigny  near  Sens 
in  France,  which  thus  became  a  principal  resort  of  English 
malcontents  and  refugees.  In  the  summer  of  1212  he 
accompanied  the  bishops  of  London  and  Ely  to  Rome,  and 
it  was  in  consequence  of  their  representations  that  deposi- 
tion was  passed  upon  John  ;  the  same  prelates  were  also 
present  at  the  great  assembly  of  Soissons  (April  1213), 
where  ?  crusade  against  the  king  of  England  was  set  on 
foot,  under  the  leadership  of  Philip  of  France.  In  the 
following  May  John  made  his  peace,  agreeing  to  recognize 
Langton,  receive  the  exiled  clergy,  and  restore  the  property 
which  he  had  confiscated.  Langton  did  not  actually  reach 
England  till  July,  when  (July  20,  1213)  he  performed  his 
first  episcopal  act  by  pronouncing  the  absolution  of  the 
excommunicated  John,  who  swore  that  all  the  laws  of  his 
grandfather  Henry  I.  should  be  kept  by  all  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  that  all  unjust  laws  should  be  utterly 
abolished.  This  oath  the  king  was  held  by  the  archbishop 
to  have  violated  almost  immediately  in  levying  war  irregu- 
larly against  the  barons  who  had,  not  illegally,  deserted 
him  at  Portsmouth ;  and  at  the  meeting  held  in  St  Paul's, 
London,  on  August  25,  1214,  it  was  Langton  who  produced 
the  old  charter  of  Henry  L,  and  suggested  the  demand  for 
its  renewal,  a  suggestion  which  in  the  following  year  issued 
in  the  concession  of  Magna  Charta  at  Runnyinede.  Soon 
afterwards  the  archbishop  left  England  for  Rome  to  attend 
the  fourth  Lateran  council,  but  not  before  he  had  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  pope  been  pronounced  contumacious, 
and  declared  to  be  suspended  for  his  refusal  to  publish  the 
excommunication  of  the  English  barons  who  had  joined  in 
obtaining  the  great  charter.  At  Rome,  where  the  sentence 
of  his  suspension  was  confirmed,  he  remained  from 
November  1215  till  May  1218;  in  September  of  the 
latter  year  he  presided  in  the  council  held  at  London, 
where  Magna  Charta  was  solemnly  confirmed  ;  and  on  May 
17,  1220,  he  officiated  at  the  re-coronation  of  Henry  III. 
In  the  same  year  the  "translation"  of  St  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury took  place.  Among  the  fragmentary  notices  we 
possess  of  the  remainder  of  Langtou's  Lie  are  mentioned 
his  demand  in  name  of  the  barons  for  royal  confirmation 
of  the  charter  at  London  in  1223.  He  died  at  Slindon  on 
July  9,  1228. 

The  principal  authority  for  the  events  of  the  life  of  Langton  is 
the  Chronicle  of  Roger  of  Wendover.  See  Hook's  Lives  of  the  Arcli- 
bishops  of  Canterbury,  vol.  ii. ;  Pearson's  History  of  England,  vol. 
U. ;  and  Pauli's  continuation  of  Lappenberg's  Geschichle  von  Eng- 
land, vol.  iii. 

LANGUAGE.     See  Philology. 

LAXGUEDOC,  a  province  of  France,  which  lay  be- 
tween the  Garonne  on  the  west  and  the  Rhone  on  the 
east,  with  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
south.  It  was  divided  into  the  three  senechaussees  of 
Toulouse,  Carcassonne,  and  Beaucaire ;  and  it  comprised, 
-  the  province  proper,  the  districts  of  Gevaudan, 
Vellai.  Vivarez,  Cevennes,  and  Foix.  It  contained  the 
important  cities  of  Toulouse,  Carcassonne,  Narbonne, 
Montpellier,  Nismes,  Cette,  Viviers,  Alby,  and  Foix.  The 
south-western  spurs  of  the  Cevennes  run  across  the  pro- 
vince from  the  north-east  to  meet  the  first  slopes  of  the 
Pyrenees.  In  spring  and  early  summer  no  part  of  France 
possesses  a  more  delightful  climate  than  Languedoc,'  while 
Montpellier  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  spite  of  the  mistral, 
was  up  to  recent  times  considered  as  an  excellent  retreat 
for  consumptive  patients.  The  Roman  remains  of  Nismes, 
the  lagoons  and  decayed  towns  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  the 
historical  associations  of  Montpellier,  the  fine  mediaeval 
fortress  of  Carcassonne,  the  old  towers  and  the  hotel  de 
ville  of  Narbonne,  the  little  known  scenery  of  the  eastern 
Pyrenees,  with  the  castles  of  Foix  and  Tarascon,  and 
Toulouse  with  its  churches,  fairs,  floral  games,  and  winding 
streets,  make  the  country  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 


whole  of  France.  Here  may  still  be  heard  the  soft  accents 
of  the  Langue  d'Oc,  a  language  which  has  not,  even  yet, 
spoken  its  last  word  in  the  poetry  of  the  world. 

Gallia  Narbonensis,  one  of  the  seventeen  provinces  into 
which  the  empire  was  divided  at  the  death  of  Augustus, 
occupied  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the  province  of 
Languedoc.  It  was  rich  and  flourishing,  crowded  with 
great  towns,  densely  populated,  with  schools  of  rhetoric 
and  poetry,  theatres,  amphitheatres,  and  splendid  temples. 
From  Narbo  Martius  came  the  rhetorician  and  poet 
Montanus,  who  was  exiled  by  Tiberius  to  Majorca ; 
from  Nismes  came  Domitius  Afer ;  and  the  emperors 
Carinus  and  Numerianus  were  also  natives  of  Narbonne. 
The  planting  of  Christianity,  though  doubtless  the  Greeks 
of  Massilia  heard  of  it  before,  was  accomplished,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  by  St  Trophimus  of  Aries,  St  Paul 
of  Beziers,  and  Saint  Saturnin  of  Toulouse.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  country  that  its  ecclesiastical  historians 
lament  even  in  the  earliest  ages  a  tendency  to  heresy  among 
its  people.  At  the  break  up  of  the  Roman  empire  the 
Visigoths  founded  the  kingdom  of  Toulouse  (412  a.d.), 
and  in  a  few  years  spread  their  conquests  over  Narbonensis, 
Novempopulana  (Gascony),  and  Aquitauia  in  France,  as 
well  as  over  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  They 
were  driven  out  of  France  by  Clovis,  but  retained 
"  Septimania,"  the  country  of  the  seven  cities — Narbonne. 
Carcassonne,  Elne,  Beziers,  Maguelonne,  Lodeve,  and 
Agde — that  is,  very  nearly  the  area  occupied  later  by  the 
province  of  Languedoc.  At  the  council  of  Narbonne  (589)' 
five  sorts  of  people  are  mentioned  as  living  in  the  pro- 
vince:— the  Visigoths,  then  the  ruling  race,  Romans,  Jews,  of 
whom  there  were  a  great  many,  Syrians,  and  Greeks.  It 
was  not  until  the  year  759,  w  hen  Pippin  took  their  chief 
town,  Narbonne,  that  the  Visigoths  were  forced  across  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  country  became  part  of  the  great  empire 
bequeathed  by  Pippin  to  his  great  son  Charles.  Septimania 
became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine,  but  was  separated 
from  it  and  constituted  a  special  duchy  in  the  year  817.  Two 
or  more  invasions  of  the  Saracens  took  place  in  the  9th 
century,  and  the  Normans  made  a  descent  upon  the  coast 
in  the  year  859.  Early  in  the  10th  century  we  find  the 
whole  province  in  the  power  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse, 
and  one  of  the  great  fiefs  of  the  erown  of  France.  While 
the  Normans  were  ravaging  the  north  of  France  and  laying 
siege  to  Paris,  the  Saracens  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone 
were  plundering  and  harrying  the  county  of  Toulouse. 
Neither  in  the  south  nor  in  the  north  of  the  country  was 
there  during  the  terrible  10th  and  11th  centuries  any  peace 
or  comfort  A  frightful  pestilence  desolated  Aquitaine 
and  Toulouse  in  the  year  1000;  and  in  1032  a  famine 
began  which  lasted  for  three  years.  Yet  the  court  of 
Toulouse  was  already  remarkable  for  its  "  luxury,"  as  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  call  it, — rather  for  its  love  of  art  and 
literature,  combined  with  extravagance  of  dress  and 
fashions.  Constance,  wife  of  King  Robert,  and  daughter 
of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  gave  great  offence  to  the  monks 
by  her  following  of  gallant  countrymen.  They  owed  their 
tastes,  not  only  to  their  Roman  blood  and  the  survival  of 
their  old  love  for  rhetoric  and  poetry,  but  also  to  their 
intercourse  with  the  Saracens,  their  neighbours  and  enemies, 
and  their  friends  when  they  were  not  fighting.  On  the 
preaching  of  the  crusade,  no  part  of  France  responded  with 
greater  enthusiasm  than  the  south.  A  hundred  thousand 
men  followed  Raymond  de  Saint  Gilles.  A  century  later 
their  own  country  was  to  be  the  scene  of  another  crusade 
even  more  bloody  than  that  against  the  Saracen. 

The  heresies  which  were  the  cause  of  so  much  blood- 
shed may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  have  begun  with  Peter  de 
Brueys,  who  preached  in  Languedoc  for  twenty  years, 
until  he  was  silenced  by  the  usual  method.     He  denied 
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infant  baptism,  respect  for  churches,  .the  worship  of  the 
cross,  transubstantiation,  and  prayers  for  the  dead.  His 
follower,  Henry  the  Deacon,  most  eloquent  of  preachers, 
denied  a  great  deal  more.  Wherever  he  taught  he  left 
deserted  churches  and  contempt  for  the  clergy.  Although 
Bernard  himself  was  invited  to  lend  his  persuasive  powers 
to  restore  the  cause  of  the  church,  he  succeeded  for  a  time 
only.  Toulouse,  for  instance,  was  brought  back  to  ortho- 
doxy ;  yet  when  the  great  preacher  went  away  the  citizens 
relapsed.  Again,  there  were  the  poor  men  of  Lyons,  the 
followers  of  Peter  Waldo,  of  whom  there  were  mauy  in 
Languedoc  ;  and  there  were  the  Manichoeans,  under  the 
came  of  Puritans,  Paterines,  or  Populars.  In  Languedoc 
ami  Provence  the  ground  was  ready  for  the  seed  of  heresy. 
The  towns  were  wealthy  and  free,  the  people  had  been 
in  continual  intercourse  with  Saracens  of  Palestine  and 
Moors  in  Spain ;  they  had  never  entirely  rid  themselves  of 
pa<ran  customs  ;  their  poetry  taught  the  joys  of  life  rather 
than  the  fear  of  death;  their  restless  inquiring  minds 
prompted  them  to  ask  whether  there-  were  any  other  solution 
of  the  problem  of  life  than  that  offered  by  the  church. 
The  "whole  province — the  county  of  Toulouse,  with  its  fiefs 
of  Narbonn?,  Beziers,  Foix,  Montpellier,  and  Quercy — was 
in  open  and  scornful  secession.  It  seems  incredible,  but 
it  is  doubtless  true,  that  the  churches  were  universally 
deserted,  sacraments  denied,  and  clergy  despised.  The 
history  of  the  crusade,  in  the  reign  of  Raymond  VI.,  against 
the  heretics  of  Languedoc  contains  every  element  of  cruelty 
and  horror.  The  count  made  haste  to  submit,  but  it  was 
of  no  avail.  Bishops,  papal  legates,  and  ecclesiastics  of  all 
rinks  headed  the  vast  armies  which  were  gathered  together 
against  the  freethinkers.  All  the  cities,  one  after  the 
other,  the  castles,  and  the  strongholds  of  Languedoc  were 
taken  by  the  crusaders.  Raymond  was  made  to  submit 
to  the  lowest  abasement ;  the  country  was  wasted ;  the 
people  were  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword.  When  all  was  over, 
when  Raymond  and  Simon  de  Montfort  were  dead,  and 
King  Louis  VIII.  had  led  a  vast  army  of  conquest  through 
the  country,  the  couucil  of  Toulouse  was  held,  in  order  to 
Mibject  the  people  to  total  spiritual  submission.  They 
chose  the  method,  which  seems  so  easy  but  is  so  difficult, 
of  universal  espionage  and  delation.  They  succeeded  in 
enforcing  apparent  submission;  but  the  spirit  of  religious 
freedom  lingered  among  the  people,  and  yet  survives,  for 
nearly  half  the  Protestants  in  Frauce  belong  to  the  south. 
The  pacification  of  Languedoc  was  completed  by  the 
tion  of  the  county  to  the  crown  of  France.  In 
'ount  Raymoud  VII.  renounced  his  claim  to  seven 
provinces,  and  swore  fealty  to  the  king. 

Languedoc  had,  for  two  centuries,  no  other  history  apart 
from  that  of  France.  The  long  wirs  with  the  English 
affected  the  country  little.  The  province,  comparatively 
safe  from  war,  continued  to  increase  and  prosper  in  wealth. 
When  it  begins  again  to  have  a  history  of  its  own,  it  appears 
to  be  the  home  of  the  most  bigoted  orthodoxy.  The 
sity  of  Toulouse  burns  a  professor,  Caturce,  for 
suppo  .  and  exiles  a  scholar,  Dolet,  for  dating  to 

sympathize  with  him.  At  the  east  of  the  province,  how- 
ever, Rabelais,  who  carries  with  him  an  atmosphere  of 
tree  thought,  is  lecturing  and  dissecting ;  and  in  the 
west  of  the  province  Gerard  Roussel  is  already  preaching 
the  doctrines  of  a  purer  faith.  In  the  wars  of  religion, 
reat  recruiting  ground  of  Coligny  was  in  those 
southern  provinces  against  which  Simon  de  Montfort  had 
led  his  crusade.  The  insurrection  of  the  Camisards  belongs 
to  the  history  of  Languedoc,  but  the  struggle  was  confined 
to  the  north  part  of  the  province.  The  pacification  by 
Viilars  and  the  duke  of  Berwick,  the  horrible  cruelties 
practiced  upon  the  people,  and  the  singular  story  of 
Cavalier  are  noticed  elsewhere. 


A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  history  of  two  towns, 
at  least,  of  Languedoc.  Both  Montpellier  and  Toulouse 
present  very  remarkable  features  of  interest  to  the  student' 
of  municipal  histories.  The  literature  of  the  country  is 
the  literature  called  after  its  neighbour  Provence  (q.v.). 
Probably  no  great  future  remains  for  the  literature  of  a 
dialect  slowly  dying  out,  yet  examples  have  not  been 
wanting  of  late  to  prove  that  there  is  still  vitality  in  the 
language  of  the  people  (w.  be.) 

LAXGUET,  Hubert  (151S-15S1),  diplomatist,  aud 
one  of  the  boldest  political  writers  of  the  16th  century, 
was  born  in  1518  at  Viteaux,  near  Autun  in  Burgundy, 
where  his  father  held  a  good  official  position.  He  early 
manifested  an  inclination  for  study,  and  his  tastes  were 
encouraged  by  able  masters ;  at  Poitiers  he  devoted  him- 
self not  only  to  law  but  also  to  natural  science,  history, 
politics,  and  theology.  On  leaving  that  university,  after 
a  sojourn  at  Leipsic,  where  he  became  the  friend  of 
Camerarius,  he  visited  Padua  and  Bologna,  and  saw  many 
other  parts  of  Italy.  Having  been  introduced  in  the  course 
of  his  Italian  journey  to  the  Loci  Theologici  of  Melanchthon, 
he  in  1 519  set  out  for  Wittenberg  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  that  author,  and  thus  originated  a  friendship  which 
terminated  only  with  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1560. 
Between  1551  and  1557  Languet  travelled  extensively  in 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Lapland,  and 
in  1559  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  During  the 
greater  part  of  this  period  he  was  employed  chiefly  iu 
negotiations  with  France  aud  in  the  interest  of  the 
Huguenots.  He  was  present  in  Paris  on  St  Bartholomew's 
Day  (1572),  and  was  the  means  of  saving  his  friends 
Wechel  the  printer,  and  Duplessis-Mornay  ;  but  hi.; 
drew  on  him  the  attention  of  the  mob,  and  he  himself 
in  turn  became  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  cha: 
Morvilliers.  From  1573  to  157C  his  mission  lay  cli: 
the  imperial  court ;  here  he  gained  the  acquaintance  and 
ultimately  the  close  friendship  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
About  1578  he  went  to  Ghent  on  the  invitation  of  John 
Casimir,  whom  he  accompanied  to  England,  and  the  rest 
of  his  days  he  spent  chiefly  in  the  Low  Countries,  watch- 
ing the  course  of  political  events.  There  seems  to  be  no 
ground,  however,  for  the  assertion  that  in  1577  he  had 
resigned  his  connexion  with  the  court  of  Saxony,  and 
formally  attached  himself  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Lan- 
guet died  at  Antwerp  on  September  30,  1581. 

His  correspondence  with  Augustus  of  Saxony  (three  hundred  anil 
twenty-nine  letters,  from  November  17,  1565  to  September  S,  1 5S 1  > 
and  with  Mordeisen,  the  chancellor  of  the  duehy  (one  hundred  and 
eleven  letters,  from  Novemberl559  to  the  summer  of  1665),  were  pub- 
lished by  Ludovicus  at  Halle  in  1699  under  the  title  A 
XVI.  HubcrtiLangutti  Epis'vLe  pi'liHcy  tt  historic*  ad  Phi' 
nxum  (ninety-six  letters,  from  April  22,  1573  to  October  2 
appeared  at  Frankfort  in  1638,  and  have  since  been  reprinted.    La*r 
r/mii  Efistolm  adJoach.  Camcrarium,  patrem  et '  fitium  (one  hui 
and  eight  letters)  won  by  L.  Camerarius  at  Gronii 

1646.    The  Sistorica  Descriptio  of  the  siege  and  capture  , 
Qothaappeared  in  1563.    Tin-  work  by  which  Languet  is  best  known 
is  pseudonymous,  and  its  authorship  has  not  been  undisputed.    It  is 
entitled   findicus  contra  tyrcmnos,  sire  de  prinapis  in    ■ 
populiqua  injyi  ■  StephanoJit- 

auctorc,  and  bears  to  have  been  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1579. 
By  Edinburgh  is  most  probably  to  be  understood  Basel.     .\ 

tion  appeared  in  15S1  ;  the  original  has  been  frequently  re- 
printed, most  recently  at  Leipsic  in  1846.     The  work,  which  dis- 
cusses with  much  freedom  various  points  connected  with  the  then 
familiar  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  attracted  much  attention, 
Luthoi  was  very  successful  in  concealing  the  somewhat  dan< 
gerous  Becrel   of  his  identity.    It   has  been  attributed  to 
Hotman,  Casaubon,  and  Duplessis-Mornay,  by  divers  wril 
various  grounds— to  the  last-named  on  the  very  respectable  autho- 
rity of  Grotius.    The  grounds  on  which  Bayle  (who  has  been  f< 
nlmost  unanimously  by  Inter  writers)  assigned  it  to  1 
found    in    the    form   of  a   sui-pleinent    lo   the  The 

Apologit  on  defence  de  Qaillaume,  Priiut  d'Orangi , 
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ridit  da  roi  d'Es/mgne  (Antwerp,  15S1)  is  sometimes  attributed  to 

I .     There  seems  little  doubt,  however,  that  it  was  really  the 

work  of   the    priuec   himself,  with  the   help  either  of  Pierre   de 

,  Uise  of  Dutch  Republic)  or  of  I.anguet  (Grocn 

ran  Prinstorer,  Arch: 

LA.NNES,  Jean  (1769-1S09),  marshal  of  Fiance,  was 
bom  at  Lectoure,  11th  April  1769.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
livery  stables  keeper,  and  was  himself  in  early  life  appren- 
ticed to  a  dyer.  He  had  had  but  little  education,  but  not- 
withstanding this  his  great  strength  and  proficiency  in  all 
manly  sports  caused  him  in  1792  to  be  elected  sergeant- 
major  of  the  battalion  of  volunteers  of  Gers,  which  he 
had  joined  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Spain 
and  the  French  republic.  He  served  through  the  cam- 
paigns  in  the  Pyrenees  in  1793  and  1794,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  elected  chef  de  brigade.  However,  in  1795,  on  the 
reform  of  the  army  introduced  by  the  Thermidorians,  he 
«  is  dismissed  from  his  rank.  Not  discouraged  by  this 
check,  he  re-enlisted  as  a  simple  volunteer  in  the  army  of 
Italy.  In  the  famous  campaign  of  1796  he  again  fought 
his  way  up  to  high  rank,  being  eventually  made  once  more 
chef  de  brigade  by  Bonaparte.  He  was  distinguished  in 
every  battle,  and  was  wounded  at  Areola.  He  was  chosen  by 
Bonaparte  to  accompany  him  to  Egypt  as  general  of  one  of 
Kleber's  brigades,  in  which  capacity  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  especially  on  the  retreat  from  Syria.  He  went 
with  Bonaparte  to  France,  assisted  at  the  18th  Brumaire, 
and  was  appointed  general  of  division,  and  commandant  of 
the  consular  guard.  He  commanded  the  advanced  guard 
iu  the  crossing  of  the  Alps  in  1800,  was  instrumental  in 
winning  the  battle  of  Montebello,  from  which  he  afterwards 
took  his  title,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  of  Marengo. 
In  1801  Napoleon  tried  his -favourite  general  as  a  diplo- 
matist, and  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Portugal.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  his  merits  in  this  capacity,  but  it  may  be 
presumed  that  Napoleon  did  not  believe  in  them,  as  he 
never  made  such  use  of  him  again.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  empire  he  was  created  a  marshal  of  France,  and 
commanded  once  more  the  advanced  guard  of  a  great 
French  army  in  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz.  At  Austetlitz 
he  commanded  the  left,  at  Jena  the  centre,  and  at  Fried- 
land  the  centre  of  the  French  army,  showing  himself  a 
general  of  division  of  the  greatest  merit,  carrying  out  the 
orders  given  him  to  the  letter,  and  never  thinking  them 
impossible.  He  was  now  to  be  tried  as  a  commander- 
in-chief,  for  Napoleon  took  him  to  Spain  in  1S08,  and 
gave  hiui  a  corps  d'armee,  with  which  he  won  a  victory 
over  Castanos  on  November  22.  In  January  1809  he 
m;\s  sent  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Saragossa,  and  by 
February  21  was  in  possession  of  the  place.  Napoleon 
hen  created  him  Due  de  Montebello,  and  once  more,  for 
Mic  last  time,  gave  him  the  command  of  the  advanced 
guard  of  an  army  of  invasion.  At  Aspern  he  was  ordered 
with  two  divisions  to  cut  the  Austrian  army  under  the 
archduke  Charles  in  two;  he  succeeded  entirely,  though 
on  1  r  a  heavy  lire,  but  finding  himself  unsupported  by 
Napoleon,  who  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
that  his  bridges  over  the  Danube  had  been  broken, 
he  had  to  retreat.  During  the  retreat  he  exposed  himself 
il  to  the  hottest  fire,  and  received  a  mortal  wound. 
As  he  was  being  carried  from  the  field  to  die  at  Vienna,  he 
is  said  to  have  met  and  reproached  his  old  geneial  for 
his  ambition  ;  but  this,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  contested 
statement.  Napoleon  said  of  him  that  "  he  had  found 
him  a  pigmy,  and  made  him  a  giant";  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  his  marvellous  ability  on  the  field,  and  his  extra- 
ordinary courage.  His  eldest  son  was  made  a  peer  of 
France  by  Louis  XVIII. 
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LA  NOUE,  Francois  de  (1531-1591),  surnamed 
Bras-de-Fer,  one  of  the  gallant  Huguenot  captains  of  tho 
16th  century,  was  born  near  Nantes  in  1531,  of  an  honour- 
able and  ancient  Breton  family.  His  first  exploit  was  the 
capture  of  Orleans  at  the  head  of  only  fifteen  cava 
1567,  during  the  second  Huguenot  war.  At  the  battles  of 
Jarnac  in  March  1569  and  of  Moncontour  in  the  following 
October,  La  Noue  was  taken  prisoner;  but  he  was  exchanged 
on  the  latter  occasion  in  time  to  resume  the  governorship 
of  Poitou,  and  inflict  a  signal  defeat  on  the  royalist  troops 
before  Rochefort.  At  the  siege  of  Fontenay  (1570)  his  left 
arm  w?as  shattered  by  a  bullet ;  and  the  iron  limb  that 
replaced  it  won  him  from  his  soldiers  the  sobriquet  of  Iron- 
Arm.  When  peace  was  made  in  France  in  the  same  year, 
La  Noue  carried  his  sword  against  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  was  taken  at  the  recapture  of  Mons  by 
the  Spanish  in  1572.  Permitted  to  return  to  France,  he 
was  commissioned  by  Charles  IX.  to  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  inhabitants  of  La  Rochelle,  the  great  stronghold  of 
the  Huguenots,  to  the  king.  But  the  Rochellois  were  too 
much  alarmed  by  the  recent  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew 
to  come  to  any  terms ;  and  La  Noue,  perceiving  that  war 
was  imminent,  and  knowing  that  his  post  was  on  the 
Huguenot  side,  gave  up  his  royal  commission,  and  from 
1574  till  1578  acted  as  general  of  La  Rochelle.  When 
peace  was  again  concluded,  La  Noue  once  more  went  to  aid 
the  Protestant  estates  of  the  Netherlands.  Holding  a  high 
rank  in  their  army,  he  took  several  towns  and  captured 
Count  Egmont  in  1580  ;  but  a  few  weeks  afterwards  ho 
himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Thrust  into 
a  loathsome  prison  at  Limburg,  La  Noue,  the  admiration 
of  all,  of  whatever  faith,  for  his  gallantry,  honour,  and 
purity  of  character,  was  kept  confined  for  five  years  by  a 
powerful  nation,  whose  reluctance  to  set  him  free  is  one 
of  the  sincerest  tributes  to  his  reputation.  At  length,  in 
June  1585,  La  Noue  was  exchanged  for  Egmont  and  other 
prisoners  of .  consideration,  while  a  heavy  ransom  and  a 
pledge  not  to  bear  arms  against  his  Catholic  majesty  were 
also  exacted  from  him.  Till  15S9  La  Noue  took  no  part 
in  public  matters,  but  in  that  year  he  joined  Heury  of 
Navarre  and  Henry  III.  against  the  Leaguers.  He  was 
present  at  both  sieges  of  Paris,  and  at  several  of  the  chief 
battles ;  but  at  the  siege  of  Lamballe  in  Brittany  he 
received  the  wound  of  which  he  died  some  days  later  at 
Moncontour,  August  4,  1591. 

Bentivoglio  exaggerates  in  saying  that  La  Noue  was  as  famous  by 
his  pen  as  by  his  sword.  "What  writings  he  has  left  are  of  value 
enough,  but  it  is  not  by  them  that  he  is  remembered.  He  was  the 
author  of  JDiscours  Politiqucs  ct  Militaircs,  1587  ;  Declaration  pour 
prise  oVarmes  ct  la  defense  de  Sedan  ct  Juincts,  158S  ;  Observations 
surV  Eistoiredc  Gnicciardini,  2  vols.,  1592  ;  and  notes  un  Phtfarch'i 
Liccs  which  have  not  been  published.  His  Correspond" >■  e  was 
published  in  1854.  See  La  Vie  de  Francois,  seigneur  de  La  Kouet 
by  Moyse  Amirault,  Leydeu,  1661  ;  Brantdmo's  I  its  des  Capilaina 
F:\ut>\<is  ;  C.  Vincen's  Lcs  Scros  dc  la  Ki'Jbrmc:  Fr.  de  La  None 
(1875)  ;  and  Haag,  La  France  Protcstantc. 

LANSDOWNE.  William   Petty  Fitzmaurice,  first 
Makquis  of  (1737-1805),  better  known  as  a  statesman 
while  earl  of  Shelburne,  was  born  at  Dublin,  May  20,  1737. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  the  lords  of  Kerry,  and  his 
father,  who  was  created  earl  of  Kerry,  married  a  <!■■< 
of  Sir  William  Petty.     On  the  death  without  issue  of  Sir 
William  Petty's  son,  the  first  earl  of  Shelburne,  the 
passed   to  his  nephew  John  Fitzmaurice    (afterwaii 
vanced   to   the  earldom  of  Shelburne),  the  father  i 
subject  of  the  present  notice.     The  latter  spent  his  child 
hood  "  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland,"  and, 
according  to  his  own  account,  when  at  the  age  of  si 
he  entered  Christ  .Church,  Oxford,   he  hud  both    " 
thing  to  learn  and  everything  to  unlearn."     From  a  tutor 
whom   he    describes    as    ''narrow-minded"   ho    received 
advantageous  guidance  in  his   studies,  but  he  attributes 
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his  improvement  in  manners  and  in  knowledge  of  the 
•world  chiefly  to  the  fact,  that,  as  was  his  "  fate  through 
life,"  he  fell  in  "  with  clever  but  unpopular  connexions." 
Shortly  after  leaving  the  university  he  served  as  an  officer 
in  Wolfe's  regiment  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and 
so  distinguished  himself  at  Miudeu  and  Kloster-Kampen 
that  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel  and  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  the  king.  Being  thus  brought  into  near 
communication  with  Lord  Bute,  he  was  in  1761  em- 
nloyed  by  that  nobleman  to  negotiate  for  the  support  of 
Charles  Fox.  For  a  few  months  in  the  same  year  he  sat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  of  Wycombe,  until 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of  Shelburne  in  the  Irish 
peerage,  and  Baron  Wycombe  in  the  peerage  of  Great 
Britain.  Though  he  declined  to  take  office  under  Bute  he 
undertook  negotiations  to  induce  Fox  to  gain  the  consent 
of  the  Commons  to  the  peace  of  1763.  Fox  affirmed  that 
he  had  been  duped  by  the  terms  offered,  and,  although 
Shelburne  always  asserted  that  he  had  acted  in  thorough 
good  faith,  Bute  spoke  of  the  affair  as  a  "  pious  fraud." 
Shelburne  joined  the  Grenville  ministry  in  1763  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but,  failing  in  his  efforts  to 
replace  Pitt  in  the  cabinet,  he  in  a  few  months  resigned 
office.  Having  moreover  on  account  of  his  support  of  Pitt 
ou  the  question  of  Wilke's  expulsion  from  the  House  of 
Commons  incurred  the  serious  displeasure  of  the 'king,  he 
retired  for  a  time  to  his  estate.  After  Pitt's  return  to  power 
in  1766  he  became  secretary  of  state,  but  during  Pitt's  ill- 
ness his  conciliatory  policy  towards  America  was  completely 
thwarted  by  his  colleagues  and  the  king,  and  in  1768  he 
was  dismissed  from  office.  In  1 782  he  consented  to  take 
office  under  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  on  condition  that 
the  king  would  agree  to  recognize  the  United  States,  and 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham  in  the  same  year,  he 
became  premier;  but  the  secession  of  Fox  and  his  sup- 
porters led  to  the  famous  coalition  of  Fox  with  North, 
which  caused  his  resignation  in  the  following  February,  his 
fall  being  perhaps  hastened  by  his  proposed  plans  for  the 
reform  of  the  public  service.  He  had  also  in  contempla- 
tion a  bill  to  promote  free  commercial  intercourse  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  When  Pitt  acceded  to 
office  in  1784,  Shelburne,  instead  of  receiving  a  place  in 
the  cabinet,  was  created  marquis  of  Lansdowne.  Though 
giving  a  general  support  to  the  policy  of  Pitt,  he  from  this 
time  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  He 
died  May  7,  1805. 

During  his  lifetime  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne  was 
blamed  for  insincerity  and  duplicity,  but  the  accusations 
came  chiefly  from  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  his 
preference  of  principles  to  party,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that,  if  he  had  had  a  more  unscrupulous  regard  to  his 
personal  ambition,  his  career  as  a  statesman  would  havo 
had  more  outward  success.  His  autobiography  indicates 
that  he  was  cynical  in  his  estimates  of  character,  but  no 
statesman  of  his  time  possessed  more  enlightened  political 
views,  while  his  friendship  with  those  of  his  contemporaries 
eminent  in  science  and  literature  must  be  allowed  consider- 
able weight  iu  qualifying  our  estimate  of  the  moral  defects 
with  which  he  has  been  credited.  See  Fitzmaurice,  Life 
of  William,  Earl  of  Shelburne,  3  vols.,  London,  1875-76. 

LANSING,  a  city  in  Ingham  county,  Michigan,  U.S., 
and  capital  of  the  State,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Grand  and  Cedar  rivers,  85  miles  W.N.W.  of  Detroit. 
In  1S47,  when  it  was  made  the  seat  of  government,  forests 
covered  the  site.  The  city  has  broad  streets,  arranged  in 
the  regular  rectangular  system;  and  seven  iron  and  three 
wooden  bridges  connect  the  parts  of- the  city,  which  lies 
on  both  sides  of  the  rivers  above  mentioned.  Lansing  is 
the  seat  of  the  State  reform  school,  the  school  for  the 
blind,  and  the  State  agricultural  college.      The  last-named, 


opened  in  1857,  received  240,000  acres  granted  by  Con 
gress  for  the  endowment  of  a  college  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanical  arts  ;  and  its  income  is  derived  from  the 
interest  of  the  price  of  part  of  the  land,  and  from  an 
annual  grant  from  the  State  legislature.  In  1880-81  it 
had  a  faculty  of  23  members  and  221  students.  A  graded 
system  of  public  schools  and  a  State  library  of  40,000 
volumes  are  among  the  other  educational  resources  of  the 
city.  Its  most  conspicuous  building  is  the  new  State 
capitol,  erected  at  a  cost  of  one  and  a  half  million  dollars. 
The  leading  manufacture  is  of  agricultural  implements  ;  but 
there  are  extensive  manufactories  of  carriages,  waggons, 
wheelbarrows,  and  steam-engines,  and  four  large  fiouring- 
mills.  Good  water-power  is  afforded  by  the  Grand  river, 
and  four  lines  of  railway  offer  ample  shipping  facilities. 
The  city  was  incorporated  in  1859,  and  in  1880  had  a 
population  of  8317. 

LANSINGBURGH,  a  village  in  Rensselaer  county, 
New  York,  U.S.,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  close  to  Troy,  and  nearly  opposite  Waterford,  to 
which  a  bridge  extends.  The  village  was  organized  in 
1774.  Its  staple  product  is  brushes,  known  all  over  the 
States ;  but  oil-cloth  and  crackers  are  also  made.  The 
population  in  1880  was  7437. 

LANTARA,  Simon  Mathuein  (1729-1778),  French 
landscape  painter,  was  born  at  Oncy,  24th  March  1729. 
His  father  was  a- weaver,  and  he  himself  began  life  as  a 
herdboy ;  but,  having  attracted  the  notice  of  M.  Gille  de 
Reumont,  a  son  of  his  master,  he  was  taken  by  him  to  Paris, 
and  placed  under  a  painter  at  Versailles.  Endowed  with 
great  facility  and  real  talent,  his  powers  found  ready  recog. 
nition  ;  he  might  have  amassed  fortune  and  earned  distinc- 
tion, but  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  habits  acquired 
in  early  childhood.  He  found  the  constraint  of  a  regulai 
life  and  the  society  of  educated  people  unbearably  tiresome, 
he  painted  to  please  himself,  and  as  long  as  the  proceeds  of 
the  last  sale  lasted  lived  careless  of  the  future  in  the  com- 
pany of  obscure  workmen  with  whom  he~hadmade  friends. 
Rich  amateurs  more  than  once  attracted  him  to  their 
houses,  only  to  find  that  in  ease  and  high  living  Lantara 
could  produce  nothing.  Fatal  sickness  came  upon  him 
when  in  extreme  indigence  ;  he  entered  the  hospital  of  La 
Charite — in  which  he  had  previously  been  the  object  of  the 
kindliest  cares — on  the  morning  of  22d  December  1778. 
and  six  hours  after  he  was  dead.  His  works,  now  much 
prized,  are  not  numerous  ;  the  Louvre  has  one  landscape, 
Morning,  signed  and  dated  1761.  As  he  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Academy,  his  pictures  were  not  admitted  to  its  exhi- 
bitions, and  notices  of  his  works  by  his  contemporaries  are 
rare.  Bernard,  Joseph  Vernet,  and  others  are  said  to  have 
added  figures  to  his  landscapes  and  sea-pieces.  Engravings 
after  Lantara  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Lebas, 
Piquenot,  Duret,  Mouchy,  and  others.  In  1809  a  comedy 
called  Lantara,  or  the  Painter  in  the  Pothouse,  was  brought 
out  at  the  Vaudeville  with  great  success. 

SeeE.  Bellierdela  Chavignerie,  Rcchmhcssur  U  pcintrc  Lantara, 
Paris,  1852. 

LANTERN-FLY,  a  name  applied  to  certain  insects 
belonging  to  the  Homopterous  division  of  the  order 
Hemiplera',  which  may  be  broadly  placed  in  the  genus 
Fulgora,  although  this  is  now  subdivided  into  many  genera. 
They  are  mostly  large  insects,  and  gaily  coloured,  remark- 
able for  the  forehead  being  produced  into  the  semblance  of 
a  snout  or  muzzle  (often  upturned  at  the  tip),  the  so-called 
"  lantern."  This  snout  is  hollow,  and  is  merely  an  iuflated 
production  of  the  head.  Much  interest,  as  well  as  mystery, 
has  surrounded  these  insects,  originating  in  a  statement 
by  M;uiame  Merian  in  her  work  on  the  insects  of  Surinam 
(Mettunorphosit  insectorum  Stirinamensiiim,  &c.),  of  which 
the  first  edition  appears  to  have  been  published  in  1705. 
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but  which  subsequently  passed  through  many  editions  with 
varying  titles  and  in  several  languages.  Madame  Merian 
stated  that  the  common  South  American  species,  now  known 
as  Fulgora  laternaria,  L.,  was  highly  luminous  at  night,  so 
niuch-so  that  she  was  enabled  to  read  by  the  light  of  one 
only,  and  that  when  several  were  confined  together  the 
interior  of  the  box  appeared  all  ablaze.  No  one  doubted 
these  statements,  and  the  illustrious  Linnaeus  used  the 
words  "  Prominente  fronte  noctu  lucem  vivacissimam 
spargit  "  in  diagnosing  the  insect  in  his  Systema  Naturx. 
Moreover,  it  was  believed  that,  because  one  species  had 
been  asserted  to  be  luminous,  others  allied  thereto  must 
possess  the  same  power ;  the  specific  names  used  by 
Linnaeus,  such  as  candelaria,  phosphorea,  noctivida, 
lucernaria,  and  fiammea,  may  be  adduced  as -instances. 
Of  these  one  only,  the  F.  candelaria  of  China,  has  become 
(with  the  original  laternaria)  a  subject  of  controversy,  for 
it  also  was  asserted  to  be  luminous.  As  time  wore  on 
many  intelligent  naturalists  and  other  travelers  visited 
both  South  America  and  China,  and  they  concluded  that 
the  light  must  be  produced  only  under  very  exceptional 
conditions,  or  that  the  original  statement  was  an  error,  for 
they  could  not  detect  any  luminosity,  nor,  as  a  rule,  was 
such  a  property  believed  in  by  the  natives  of  the  regions. 
Quite  recently  many  naturalists  of  undoubted  authority 
have  resided  for  years  in  the  districts  where  these  insects 
occur  without  having  personally  detected  luminosity 
(though  directly  in  search  of  it),  and  without  obtaining 
any  indications  of  the  existence  of  such  a  belief  in  the 
minds  of  the  natives.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have 
been  a  few  travellers  who  have  professed  to  be  able  to 
confirm  Madame  Merian's  statements,  both  from  personal 
observatiou  and  from  information  derived  from  native 
sources.  Possibly  the  last  of  these  was  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  hi3  assertion  concerned  F.  candelaria, 
and  upon  his  statement  an  entomologist  of  repute, 
lately  deceased,  maintained  to  the  last  his  belief  in  the 
luminous  powers.  With  him  all  faith  in  this  direction 
has  probably  passed  away.  It  is  not  for  us  to  attempt  to 
define  the  reasons  for  Madame  Merian's  positive  and 
circumstantial  statements.  The  preponderance  of  negative 
testimony  is  so  crushingly  great  that  Fulgora  may  be 
regarded  as  eliminated  from  the  category  of  luminous 
insects. 

LANTHANUM.  It  will  be  convenient  to  notice  under 
this  heading  the  group  of  closely  allied  metals — Lan- 
thanum, Cebxttm,  and  DrDYMiOM. 

In  an  abandoned  copper  mine  at  Riddarhyttan,  West- 
manland,  in  Sweden,  there  occurs  a  heavy  compact  mineral, 
which,  though  pretty  abundant  there,  is  hardly  met  with 
anywhere  else.  This  mineral  was  long  mistaken  for 
tungsten  (syn.  scheelite),  until  Klaproth  of  Berlin  in  1803 
found  in  it  a  peculiar  earth,  which  he  called  ochroite  eartk, 
as  it  becomes  yellow  when  heated  in  air.  About  the  same 
time  Berzelius  and  Hisinger  made  the  same  discovery  ;  and, 
(rightly)  presuming  the  new  earth  to  be  an  oxide  of  a  new 
metal,  they  called  the  latter  cerium,  (after  the  planet  Ceres, 
the  then  latest  discovery  in  astronomy)  and  the  mineral 
cerite,  which  names  have  been  retained  to  this  day.  Only 
the  name  "  cerium  "  now  has  a  more  specific  meaning,  it 
having  been  shown  by  Mosander  (in  1839-41)  that 
Berzelius's  cerium  is  a  mixture  of  three  metallic  radicles, 
Damely,  cerium  proper,  lanthanum  (from  Xm-Oavuv,  "to 
be  concealed  "),  and  didymium  (from  oYSiyios,  "  twin  "). 
These  metals  are  very  closely  related  to  one  another  in 
their  chemical  character,  and  may  be  conveniently  treated 
together.  The  extraction  from  cerite,  of  the  oxide  group, 
offers  no  difficulty.  According  to  Marignac  (Ann.  Chim. 
Phys.  [3],  vol.  xxvii.),  the  powdered  mineral  is  made  into 
f>  th:?k  paste  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the. reaction  wLich  sets 


in  allowed  to  accomplish  itself.  The  remaining  dry  white 
powder  is  placed  in  a  crucible,  and  kept  there  for  a  long 
time  at  a  temperature  below  redness,  but  sufficient  to  chasp 
away  the  bulk  of  the  free  sulphuric  acid.  The  residue  is 
added  in  small  ins^uluieuts  to  a  quantity  of  cold  water,  and 
the  gangue  (ferruginous  silica)  filtered  off.  The  solution 
is  boiled,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  cerite-oxides  comes 
down  in  the  ioiji  of  sulphate  almost  free  from  foreign 
oxides.  The  sulphates  can  be  purified  by  redissolving 
them  in  the  least  quautity  of  water  at  5°  to  6°  C. ,  filtering, 
and  reprecipitating  by  boiling.  What  remains  in  the 
mother-liquors  is  recovered  by  precipitation  with  sulphate 
of  potash  (which  must  be  added  as  a  solid  and  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  saturate  the  solution)  as  an  alum-like  double 
sulphate.  The  purified  sulphates  are  dissolved  in  cold  water, 
precipitated  as  oxalates  by  means  of  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
and  the  washed  oxalates  ignited,  when  the  pure  cerite-oxide 
mixture  remains.  The  separation  of  the  three  oxides  from 
one  another  offers  very  great  difficulties.  Comparatively 
easy  is  the  extraction  of  approximately  pure  oxide  of 
cerium — by  Berzelius's  method.  Dissolve  the  mixed  oxide 
(which  must  be  free  of  sulphate  if  the  method  is  to  succeed) 
in  nitric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue,  and 
treat  it  with  nitric  acid  diluted  with  one  hundred  times  its 
weight  of  water.  Only  lanthanum  and  didymium  dissolve, 
impure  binoxide  of  cerium  (Ce0o)  remaining,  which  can  be 
further  purified  by  treatment  with  more  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  which,  however,  besides  the  lanthanum  and  didymium, 
dissolves  a  good  deal  of  the  cerium  itself.  This  method 
(like  any^f  the  rest)  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  salts 
of  sesquioxide  of  cerium  (Ce203)  are  readily  oxidized  into 
salts  of  the  feebly  basic  binoxide  CeO„  under  circumstances 
which  effect  no  higher  oxidation  in  La203  or  Di203. 

For  'the  preparation  of  the  oxides  of  lanthanum  and 
didymium  we  may  utilize  the  nitric  mother-liquors  obtained 
in  the  extraction  of  cerium-oxide.  These  are  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  residue  is  ignited,  and  treated  with  very 
dilute  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  lanthauum  and 
didymium  with  only  little  cerium  (Mosander,  Marignac). 
A  more  complete  elimination  of  the  cerium  is  effected 
(Bunsen)  by  converting  the  nitrates  into  sulphates  (by 
evaporation  with  sulphuric  acid  to  dryness,  and  igniting 
the  residue),  dissolving  these  in  sulphuric  acid  water,  and 
boiling  with  powdered  magnesite  (MgC03).  From  the 
filtrate  the  lanthanum  and  didymium  are  precipitated  (after 
acidulation  by  muriatic)  with  oxalic  acid,  and  the  oxalates 
filtered  off,  washed,  and  ignited.  By  repeating  the  magnesia 
and  oxalic  acid  process  two  or  three  times,  the  oxides  are 
obtained  cerium-free.  They  are  then  made  into  anhydrous, 
neutral  sulphates ;  these  are  dissolved  in  a  minimum  of 
water  at  0°  to  5°  C,  and  the  solution  is  heated  to  30°  to 
35°  C,  when  lanthanum  sulphate  chiefly  separates  out  in 
small  crystals,  which  are  filtered  off  with  the  help  of  a 
filter-pump.  A  relatively  lanthanum-free  didymium  sul- 
phate remains  dissolved  (Mosander). 

The  metals  were  known  only  in  a  powdery  form  up  to 
1876,  when  Hillebrand  and  Norton  succeeded  in  preparing 
them  in  a  compact  form  by  the  electrolysis  of  the  fused 
chlorides.  The  three  metals  are  very  similar  to  one 
another ;  they  are  steel-grey  ductile  true  metals,  melting 
at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  than  silver.  Specific 
gravities  range  from  6'1  to  66.  ■  Tbev  are  more  readily 
inflammable  than  magnesium. 

The  atomic  weights  of  the  three  elements  are  now  (1882) 
quoted  as  Ce  =  141,  La=139,  Di=147. 

Oxides  and  Salts. — Cerium  has  long  been  known  to  form  two 
oxides,  namely,  a  lower  ("cerons")  oxide,  which  is  a  pretty  strong, 
and  a  higher  ("eerie ")  oxide,  which  is  a  feeble  base.  16  (■=- 0)  parts 
of  oxygen  are  combined,  in  the  former  with  92  (  — "F")  parts,  in 
the  latter  with  fF  parts  of  metal.  Formerly  F  was  looked  upon  as 
tiic  atomic  weight,  and,  the  oxides  formulated  as  FO  and  F,04  respec- 
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tively.  But  Meudelejeff  on  theoretical  grounds  insisted  that  the 
lower  oxide  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  sesquioxide  Ce2Oa,  where 
Cc2  =  3F  or  Ce  =  ijF,  and  the  higher  (accordingly)  as  a  binoxide,  Ce204 
or  rather  Ce02.  And  he  asserted  the  same  in  regard  to  the  reputed 
monoxides  of  lanthanum  and  didymium.  These  remarks  were  little 
heeded  even  by  the  specialists  until  Hillebrand  (partly  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Norton)  suoceeded  in  obtaining  the  three  metals  as  such, 
and  in  a  truly  metallic  condition,  which  admitted  of  an  exact  deter- 
mination of  the  specific  heats.  The  specific  heats  were  found  to  be — 
for.Ce  -04479,  for  La  '04485,  for  Di  '04563;  and  these  numbers 
must  be  multiplied  with  Mendelejeffs  atomic  weight  to  produce 
"  atomic  heats  "  (6'6-;  6  23;  66),  approximating  to  values  obtain- 
ing for  other  metals  of  established  atomic  weight.  Hence 
Mendelejeff  was  right. 

Cerous  oxide,  Ce303)  is  obtained  by  heating  the  oxalate  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  as  a  bluish-grey  powder.  The  higher  oxide 
Ce02  is  obtained  when  any  certain  salt  of  a  volatile  acid  {e.g.,  nitric) 
is  ignited  in  air ;  it  .is  a  white,  powder,  which  when  cold  has  only  a 
slight  touch  of  yellow  in  it,  but  at  high  temperatures  assumes  a  dee]) 
orange-red  colour.  Oerous  chloride,  CeCl3,  is  obtained  by  heating 
the  metal,  or  a  mixture  of  either  oxide  and  charcoal,  in  dry  chlorine 
gas,  as  a  yellowish-white  sublimate,  uniting  with  water  into  in- 
distinct crystals  Ce3Cl6  +  5H(20.  The  cerous  sulphate,  Ce2(S04)3, 
separates  out  when  its  solution  is  heated.  It  is  soluble  in  6  parts 
of  cold,  and  in  about  60  of  hot  water,  and  forms  a  difficultly  soluble 
double  salt  with  sulphate  of  potash.  To  obtain  the  ccric  sulphate, 
when  the  dioxide  is  treated  with  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  solution  formed  by  addition  of  Water  allowed  to  evaporate, 
the  salt  Ce2(SO4)3(ous)  +  2Ce(SO4)2(ic)-l-25H20  separates  out  in  red 
crystals  looking  like  bichromate  of  potash.  The  mother-liquor  yields 
yellow  crystals  of  =Ce(S04)2  +  4H20. 

The  most  characteristic  test  for  cerium  salts  is  that  the  colourless 
cerous  solutions,  on  addition  of  hypochlorite  of  soda,  give  a  red 
precipitate  of  a  eerie  hydrate. 

Didymium  (Di203)  solutions  have  an  astringent  sweetish  taste 
and  a  rose-red  or  Violet  colour.  But  their  most  characteristic 
property  is  their  beautiful  absorption-spectrum,  which^comes  out 
distinctly  with  as  little  as  half  an  inch  deep  of  a  solution  containing 
r^jth  of  a  per  cent,  of  the  oxide  (Gladstone). 

Lanthanum  (Lo^Oa)  solutions  have  a  similar  taste  to  those  of 
didymium  salts.  They  are  colourless.  The  chloride  when  volatilized 
between  the  poles  of  an  induction  coil  yields  a  highly  characteristic 
rich  line-spectrum,  by  means  of  which  the  least  traces  of  the  metal 
can  be  detected  (Bunsen). 

Of  higher  oxides  of  lanthanum  or  didymium  we  had  hitherto  only 
indications  ;  but  quite  lately  Dr  Brauner  (Chcm.  A'ews  for  1881, 
December  23),' in  Roscoe's  laboratory,  succeeded  in  preparing  a 
definite  pentoxide,  Di-O.,  of  didyminm,  and  also  a  hydrate  of  it, 
Di,Os-3HjO. 

Sources. — Cerite,  though  the  most  abundant,  is  not  the  only 
native  source  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium.  A.  Cossa  has 
found  traces  of  the  metals  in  the  ashes  of  numerous  plants,  and 
even  in  the  human  body.  '  But  it  is  more  important  to  state  that 
there  are  a  number  of  rare' minerals,  of  which  the  chief  are  known 
by  the  names  of  gadolinite;  euxehite,  samarskite,  which,  along 
with  more  or  less  of  cerite-metals,  contain  other  rarer  earth-metals 
similar  to  these.  Uutil  lately  the  handbooks  of  chemistry  quoted 
only  three  such  rarer  members  of  the  family  under  the  names  of 
yttrium*  erbium,  and  terbium ;  but  these  reputed  individual 
elements  have,  during  the'  last  few  years,  been  searchingly  analysed 
by  Marignac,  M.  Delafoniaine,  L.  F.  Nilson,  P.  T.  Cleve,  J.  L. 
Smith,  and  others,  and  under  their  hands  resolved  themselves  into 
about  a  dozen  separate  elements.  The  rare  earth-metals  in  fact  bid 
fair  to  multiply  like  the  little  planets  in  astronomy;  and,  although 
in  chemistry  no  firmly  established  fact  can  justly  be  called  unim- 
portant, the  minor  rare  earths,  in  the  meantime,  are  of  no  general 
interest,  even  to  the  general  chemist. 

Wtlrtz,  DitMonnaieecU  (jftfmfe,  1S7I5;  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer,  Handbook 
Of  Chemistry,  1878;  Mmigriac'B  and  DclHfoitlnim-'s  .Memoirs  in  the  Archives  det 
Sciences  physiques  et  nataretiee;  Liebig's  Annalen  dcr  ChemU,  1858-84:  POR. 
s  Annalen,  1S7.5 ;  Journal/,  prabt,  Chemie,  1858-62;  ZeUechrift  f. 
Chi  lie,  1802.  The  Jahresbtricht  der  Chemie  13  tho  suiest  guide  In  ,,li  n,c 
lucrative.  f  (W.  r>> 

LANZI,  Luigi  (1732-1810),  a  writer  on  Etruscan  anti- 
quities and  on  the  history  of  Italian  painting,  was  born  in 
1732,  and  educated  as  a  priest.  In  1773  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  galleries  of  Florence,  from  which  time  his 
attention  eeems  to  have  been  divided  between  the  study  of 
Italian  painting  and  the  study  of  Etruscan  antiquities  and 
language./  In  the  one  field  his  labours  are  represented  by 
his  Stuiio  Pittorica  delta  Italia,  the  first  portion  of  which, 
containing  tho.  Florentine,  Sienese,  Roman,  and  Neapolitan 
schools,  appeared  in  1792,  the  rest  in  1796.  The  work  is 
translated  by  Roscoo.  In  archaeology  his  great  achieve- 
ment was  the  work  entitled  Saggio  di  lingua  Etrusca.  1789, 


followed  by  Saggio  delle  lingue  Ital.  Antiche,  1806.  In 
his  memoir  on  the  so-called  Etruscan  vases  (Dei  vcui 
antichi  dipinti  volgarmente  chiamali  Etruschi,  1806)  Lanzi 
rightly  perceived  their  Greek  origin  and  characters.  What 
was  true  of  the  antiquities  would  be  true  also,  he  argued,  of 
the  Etruscan  language,and  the  object  of  the  Saggio  di  lingua 
Etrusca  was  to  prove  that  this  language  must  be  related 
to  that  of  the  neighbouring  peoples — Romans,  Umbrians, 
Oscans,  and  Greeks.  It  is  admitted  that  he  was  wanting  ia 
critical  method  after  a  certain  point,  though  at  the  same  time 
much  of  the  impulse  he  gave  to  study  arose  from  his  gener.il 
method  of  inquiry.  It  is  a  sign  of  ,the  recognition  he  re- 
ceived that  he  was  allied  with  E.  Q.  Visconti  in  his  great 
but  never  accomplished  plan  of  illustrating  antiquity  alto- 
gether from  existing  literature  and  monuments. ,  His 
notices  of  ancient  scu  Ipture  and  its  various  styles  appeared 
as  an  appendix  to  the  Saggio  di  lingua  Etrusca,  and  arose 
out  of  his  careful  and  minute  study  of  the  treasures  then 
added  to  the  Florentine  collection  from  the  Villa  Medici. 
The  abuse  ho  has  often  met  with  from  modern  writers  in 
the  Etruscan  language  led  Corssen  (Sprache  der  Etrusker, 
i.  p.  vi.)  to  protest  in  the  name  of  his  real  services  to 
philology  and  archaeology.  Among  his  latest  produc- 
tions may  be  mentioned  his  edition  of  Hesiod's  Works  and 
Days,  with  valuable  notes,  and  a,  translation  in  terza 
rima.  It  had  been  begun  as  far  back  as  1785,  but  was 
recast  and  completed  in  1808.  The  list  of  his  work1) 
closes  with  his  Opere  Sacre,  a  series  of  treatises  on  spiritual 
subjects.  Lanzi  died  of  apoplexy,  March  30,  1810,  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Santa  Croce  at  Florence,  by  the  side  of 
Michelangelo. 

LAOCOON,  in  Greek  legend,' was  a  brother  of  Anchises, 
and  had  been  a  priest  of  Apollo,  but  having  married  against 
the  will  of  the  god  he  and  the  two  sons  of  this  marriage 
were  attacked  by  serpents  while  preparing  to  sacrifice  a 
bull  at  the  altar  of  Poseidon,  in  whose  service  Laocoon  was 
then  acting  as  priest.  An  additional  motive  for  his  punish- 
ment consisted  in  his  having  warned  the  Trojans  against 
the  wooden  horse  left  by  the  Greeks.  But,  whatever  his 
crime  may  havs  been,  the  punishment  stands  out  even 
among  the  tragedies  of  Greek  legend  as  marked  by  its 
horror — particularly  so  as  it  comes  to  us  in  Virgil  (Jfacid, 
ii.  199  sq.),  and  as  it  is  represented  in  the  marble  group  in 
the  Vatican  (see  Plate  V.).  In  the,  oldest  existing  version 
of  the  legend — that  of  Arctiuus  of  Miletus,  which  has  so  far 
been  preserved  in  the  excerpts  of  Proclus — the  calamity  is 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  only  one  of  tho  two  sous  is  killed; 
and  this,  as  has  been  pointed  out  (Arch.  Zeittmg,  1879,  p. 
167),  agrees  with  the  interpretation  which  Goethe  in  his 
Propyliea  had  put  on  the  marble  group  without  reference 
to  the  literary  tradition.  He  says  :  "  The  younger  son 
struggles  and  is  powerless,  and  is  alarmed ;  the  father 
struggles  ineffectively,  indeed  his  efforts  only  increase  the 
opposition ;  the  elder  son  is  least  of  all  injured,  he  feels 
neither  anguish  nor  pain,  but  he  is  horrified  at  what  he  sees 
happening  to  his  father,  and  he  screams  while  he  pushes 
the  coils  of  the  serpent  off  from  his  legs.  He  is  thus  an 
observer,  witness,  and  participant  in  the  incideut,  and  the 
work  is  then  complete."  Again,  "tho  gradation  of  the 
incident  is  this :  the  father  has  become  powerless  among 
the  coils  of  the  serpent ;  the  younger  son'has  still  strength 
for  resistance  but  is  wounded  ;  the  elder  has  a  prospect  of 
escape."  Lessing,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  the  view 
that  the  marble  group  illustrated  the  version  of  the  legend 
given  by  Virgil,  with  such  differences  as  were  necessary 
from  the  different  limits  of  representation  imposed  on  the 
arts  of  sculpture  and  of  poetry.  These  limits  required  a 
new  definition,  and  this  he  undertook  in  his  still  famous 
work,  Laokoott  (set  the  edition  of  Hugo  Bliirnner,  Berlin, 
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1S76,  in  which  the  subsequent  criticism  is  collected). 
The  marble  group  in  the  Vatican  was  found  in  1506 
near  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  there  is  no  question  of 
its  being  the  same  which  Pliny  {Nat  Hist.,  xxxvi. 
c.  5)  speaks  of  as  in  the  palace  of  Titus,  and  as  the 
work  of  three  Rhodian  sculptors  Agesander,  Polydorus,  and 
Athenodorus.  They  made  it,  he  says,  de  consilii  sententia, 
which,  according  to  the  highest  Latin  authorities,  must 
refer  not  to  a  standing  imperial  council  but  to  a  council 
selected  ad  hoc.  This  suits  the  theory  of  the  sculpture 
beiug  a  work  of  the  time  of  Titus — not  an  original  concep- 
tion of  that  time,  but  a  variant  of  a  conception  more  or 
less  familiar  to  Greek  art  since  the  time  of  Alexander, 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  marble  reliefs,  on  gems,  in  a 
painting  found  at  Pompeii  (see  Bliimner's  Laokoon,  pis. 
2,  3),  and  on  a  terra  cotta  Etruscan  urn  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  names  of  Agesander  and  Athenodorus  have 
been  found  repeatedly  on  bases  of  sculptures  in  Italy,  and 
the  date  of  the  writing  is  that  of  the  time  of  Titus.  Still 
the  opinion  is  very  generally  held  that  the  Vatican  group 
is  altogether  a  work  of  the  Rhodian  school  during  its 
supremacy  after  the  death  of  ^Alexander,  and  that  the  artists 
named  by  Pliny  had  lived  then,  and  were  apparently  a 
futher  and  two  sons,  for  which  reason  Pliny  may  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  add  de  consilii  sententia,  in  the  sense 
of  "according  to  the  decision  of  their  combined  thoughts," 
to  prevent  any  one  supposing  that  the  artists  had  each 
made  one  of  the  figures,  selecting  them  possibly  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  relationship  to  -each  other,  the  father 
taking  Laocoon,  and  the  sons  taking  respectively  the  sons 
of  Laocoon.  As  yet,  however,  the  characteristics  of  the 
Rhodian  school  are  not  sufficiently  known  for  a  final  set- 
tlement of  this  long  standing  question.  In  Plate  V.  the 
right  arm  of  Laocoon  with  the  coils  of  the  serpent  which 
he  holds  up  is  restored,  as  is  also  the  right  arm  of  the 
younger  son.  (a.  s.  m.) 

LAODICEA  (Gree"k  AaooYxeia)  is  the  name  of  at  least 
eight  cities,  founded  or  renovated  in  the  later  Hellenic 
period.  Most  of  them  were  founded  by  the  Seleucid  kings 
of  Syria.  Seleucus,  founder  of  the  dynasty,  is  said  by 
Appian  to  have  named  five  cities  after  his  mother  Laodice. 
Many  other  women  of  the  family  bore  the  same  name, 
which  also  passed  by  marriage  into  the  family  of  the 
Pontic  kings.  The  victories  of  Alexander  introduced  Greek 
civilization  over  Asia ;  the  organizing  and  city-building 
energy  of  his  successors  established  and  consolidated  it. 
They  either  founded  new  cities  in  favourable  situations  or 
reorganized  native  cities  after  the  Greek  model :  thus  over 
the  immense  realm  of  the  Seleucidae  from  the  JJgean  Sea 
to  the  borders  of  India  we  find  numberless  cities  called 
Seleucia,  Laodicea,  &c.  So  long  as  Greek  civilization  held 
its  ground,  these  were  the  great  commercial  and  social 
centres  of  the  country.  We  find  a  Laodicea  ad  Lycum  in 
the  Marauder  valley,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  Caria,  and 
Lydia ;  another  surnamed  Combusta  on  the  borders  of 
Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  and  Pisidia ;  a  third  in  Pontus ;  a 
fourth,  ad  mare,  on  the  coast  of  Syria ;  a  fifth,  ad 
•  m,  beside  the  Lebanon  mountains  ;  and  three  others 
in  the  far  east — Media,  Persia,  and  the  lower  Tigris  valley. 
In  the  latter  countries  Greek  civilization  was  overwhelmed 
in  Orientalism  after  a  century  or  two,  and  the  last  three 
cities  disappeared  ;  the  other  five  continued  great  through- 
out the  Greek  and  Roman  period,  and  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  retain  to  the  present  day  the  ancient  name 
under  the  pronunciation  Ladik,  Ladikiyeh,  or  Latakia  (see 
Latakia). 

Laodicea  ad  Lycum  was  founded  probably  by  Antiochus 
II.  Theos  (261-46  b.c  ),  and  named  after  his  wife  Laodice. 
Its  site,  called  by  the  Turks  Eski  Ilissar,  "the  old  castle," 
is  now  solitary  and  deserted  ;  but  it  retains  an  undying 


interest  as  one  of  the  oldest  homes  of  Christianity  and  tho 
beat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Pliny  tells  us  (v.  29)  that  the  town  was  called  in  older 
times  Diospolis  and  Rhoas ;  but  it  is  certain  that  at  an 
early  period  Colossal,  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  and  Hierapolis, 
six  miles  to  the  north,  were  the  great  cities  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  Laodicea  was  a  place  of  no  importance 
till  the  Seleucid  foundation  (Str.,  p.  578).  A  favourable  site 
was  found  on  some  low  hills  of  alluvial  formation,  about  2 
miles  south  of  the  river  Lycus  (Churuk  Su)  and  9  miles 
east  of  the  confluence  of  the  Lycus  and  Marauder.  Smaller 
rivers  of  the  neighbourhood  are  the  Asopus,  Caprus,  and 
Cadmus,  the  last  named  after  the  lofty  range  of  Mount 
Cadmus  (Baba  Dagh),  which  overhangs  the  Mreander  valley 
on  the  south.  The  great  trade  route  from  the  Euphrates 
and  the  interior  passed  through  Apamea  to  Laodicea. 
Th?re  it  forked,  one  branch  going  straight  down  the 
Maeander  valley  to  Magnesia  and  theace  north  to  Ephesus, 
a  distance  of  about  90  miles,  and  the  other  branch  crossing 
the  mountains  by  an  easy  pass  to  Philadelphia  and  the 
Hermus  valley,  Sardis,  Thyatira,  and  at  last  Pergamus. 
St  Paul  (Col.  iv.  15)  alludes  to  the  situation  of  Laodicea 
beside  Colossa;  and  Hierapolis  ;  and  the  order  in  which  the 
last  five  churches  of  the  Apocalypse  are  enumerated  (Rev. 
i.  11)  is  explained  by  their  position  on  the  road  just 
described.  Placed  in  this  important  situation,  in  the 
centre  of  a  very  fertile  district,  Laodicea  became  a  rich 
city.  It  was  famous  for  its  money  transactions  (Cic,  Ad 
Fam.,  ii.  17;  iii.  5),  and  for  the  beautiful  soft  wool  grown 
by  the  sheep  of  the  country  (Str.,  578).  Beth  points  are 
referred  to  in  the  message  to  the  church  (Rev.  iii.  17,  18). 
Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  town.  It  suffered  greatly 
from  a  siege  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  but  soon  recovered  its  pro- 
sperity under  the  Roman  empire.  Ths  Zeus  of  Laodicea,  with  the 
curious  epithet  Azeus  or  Azeis,  is  a  frequent  symbol  on  the  city 
coins,  and  is  one  of  the  widest-known  deities  of  western  Asia  Minor. 
He  is  represented  standing",  holding  in  the  extended  right  band  an 
eagle,  in  the  left  a  spear,  the  knsta  pura.  Not  far  from  the  city 
was  the  temple  of  Men  Karou,  with  a  great  medical  school  ;  whiie 
Laodicea  itself  produced  ^ome  famous  Sceptic  philosophers,  and 
gave  origin  to  the  royal  family  of  Polemon  and  Zeiton,  whose 
curious  history  has  been  illustrated  in  recent  times  ("Waddington, 
Melanges  de  Nuviism.,  ser.  ii.;  Mommsen,  Ephem.  EpUjraph.,  i. 
and  ii. ;  Rayet,  Mib-i  et  Ic  Golfc  Latmique,  chap.  v.).  The  coinage 
of  Laodicea  continues  in  a  rich  unbroken  series  to  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Diocletian.  Under  the  Byzantine  rule  its  greatness 
remained,  but  finally  the  city  fell  into  decay  in  the  frontier  wars 
with  the  Turkish  invaders.  Its  ruins  are  of  wide  extent,  but  not 
of  great  beauty  or  interest ;  there  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  much 
has  been  buried  beneath  the  surface  by  the  frequent  earthquakes  to 
which  the  district  is  exposed  (Sir.,  5S0  ;  Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.  27).  For 
an  account  of  the  ruins  see  the  works  of  Leake,  Hamilton,  Arundel, 
Texier,  kc. ,  and  especially  the  beautiful  drawings  of  Cockercll  in  the 
Antiquities  of  Ionia,  vol.  iii.  pi.  47-51. 

LAON,  capital  of  the  department  of  Aisne,  France,  is 
situated  87  miles  N.E.  of  Paris,  on  an  isolated  and  siugu- 
larly  buttressed  hill,  which  rises  some  330  feet  above  the 
surrounding  plain  and  the  little  river  of  Ardon,  which 
flows  into  the  Lette,  a  tributary  of  the  Oise.  From  the 
railway  station,  which  is  situated  in  the 'plain  to  the  north, 
a  straight  staircase  of  several  hundred  steps  leads  up  to 
the  gate  of  the  town,  but  all  the  roads  connecting  Laon 
with  the  surrounding  district  are  cut  in  zigzags  oi:  the 
steep  slopes,  which  are  crowned  by  the  old  and  partly 
ruinous  ramparts.  At.  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  hill 
rises  the  citadel ;  at  the  other  end  is  a  parade-ground,  and 
on  the  south  stands  the  ancient  abbey  of  St  Vincent. 
Between  the  latter  and  the  town  is  the  Cuve  St  Vincent, 
the  slopes  of  which  are  covered  with  trees,  vegetable 
gardens,  and  vineyards.  From  the  promenade  .along  the 
line  of  the  ramparts  there  is  an  extensive  view  northward 
to  beyond  St  Quentin,  westward  to  the  forest  of  St  Gobain, 
and  southward  over  the  wooded  hills  of  the  Laonnais  and 
Soissonnais. 
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The  cathedral  of  Laon  is  one  of  the  most  important 
creations  of  the  art  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 
It  took  the  place  of  the  old  cathedral,  burned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  communal  struggles  mentioned  below. 
The  building  is  cruciform,  and  the  choir,  instead  of  being 
apsidal,  terminates  in  a  straight  wall.  Each  of  the  three 
facades  formerly  had  two  towers  with  spires,  and  there 
.was  also  a  great  central  tower.  Of  these  only  four 
remain,  and,  being  without  spires,  they  give  the  building 
the  aspect  of  a  strong  castle.  The  west  front  ranks  next 
to  that  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  in  purity.  The  chapter 
Louse  and  the  cloister  contain  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
architecture  of  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  The 
old  episcopal  palace,  contiguous  to  the  cathedral,  is  now 
used  as  a  court-house.  The  front,  flanked  by  turrets,  is 
pierced  by  great  Pointed  windows.  There  is  also  a  Gothic 
cloister  and  an  old  chapel  of  two  stories,  of  a  date  anterior 
to  the  cathedral  The  church  of  St  Martin  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century.  The  old  abbey  buildings  of 
the  same  foundation  are  now  used  as  the  hospital.  The 
old  12th  century  chapel  of  the  Templars  now  forms  part 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Dofetrine. 
The  church  of  the  suburb  of  Vaux  near  the  railway  station 
dates  from  the  11th  century.  Numerous  cellars  of  two  or 
three  stories  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  quarries  in 
the  hill-side.  The  old  ramparts  have  beeu  demolished,  but 
the  13th  century  gates  of  Ardon,  Royer,  and  Chenizelles 
have  been  preserved.  The  Societe  Academique  of  Laon 
lias  collected  in  its  museum  of  arts  and  antiquities  many 
archaeological  treasures,  among  others  a  striking  Roman 
mosaic  of  the  2d  century,  representing  Orpheus  charming 
the  animals  by  his  lyre,  and  some  Roman  ewers,  noticeable 
for  quality  of  metal  and  purity  of  form.  The  communal 
library  contains  30,000  volumes,  mostly  from  the  neigh- 
bouring couvents  ;  it  has  also  interesting  manuscripts  and 
autographs,  the  most  ancient  of  which,  signed  by  Lothair, 
bears  date  972.  Laon  owes  its  rank  as  capital  of  the 
department  to  its  central  position  and  to  its  age ;  it 
numbers  only  12,000  inhabitants',  and  has'  hardly  any 
trade.  The  surrounding  district  produces  vegetables  and 
bset-root ;  the  latter  crop  supplies  the  sugar-works,  which 
come  close  to  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  but  in  the  town  itself 
the  only  industries  are  coopering  and  the  manufacture 
of  blankets  and  common  woollen  stutfs. 

In  virtue  of  its  geographical  position,  the  hilly  district  of  Laon 
lias  always  had  some  strategic  importance.  Even  in  the  time  of 
C.xsar  there  was  n  Gallic  village  where  the  Remi  (inhabitants  of  the 
country  round  Rheims)  had  to  meet  the, o'nset  of  the  confederated 
Reims.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  locality  of  that  battle- 
field, Laon  was  fortified  by  tho  Romans,  and  successively  checked 
the  invasions  of  the  Franks,  Burgundians,  Vandals,  Alani,  and 
Huns.  St  Reniigius,  the  famous  archbishop  of  Rheims  who  bap- 
tized Clovis,  was  born  in  the  Laonnais,  and  it  was  he  who  instituted 
tho  bishopric  of  the  town.  Thenceforward  Laon  was  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  and  the  possession 
of  it  w.is  often  disputed.  Charles  the  Bald  had  enrichod  its  church 
with  the  gift  of  very  numerous  domains.  After  the  fall  of  the  Car- 
lovingians  Laon  took  the  part  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  their  heir, 
and  Hush  C.ipct  only  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  the 
town  by  the  connivance  of  the  bishop,  who,  in  return  for  this  ser- 
vice, was  mado  second  occlesiastical  pcor  oi  the  kingdom.  Early  in 
the  12th  century  tlio  communes  of  France  set  about  emancipating 
themselves,  ami  the  history  of  the  commune  of  Laon  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  varied.  The  citizens  had  profited  by  a  temporary 
absence  of  Bishop  Gaudri  to  secure  for  themselves  from  his  repre- 
sentatives a  communal  charter,  but  he,  on  his  return,  purchased 
from  the  king  at  France  tho  revocation  of  this  document,  and  re- 
commenced his  oppressions.  The  .consequence  was  a  rovolt,  in  which 
the  episcopal  palace  was  burnt  and  several  of  his  partisans  were 
put  to  death.  The  fire  spread  to  tho  cathedral,  and  reduced  it  to 
ashes.  Uneasy  at  the  result  of  their  victory,  the  rioters  went  into 
hiding  outside  the  town,  which  \va.s  anew  pillaged  by  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood,  eager  to  avenge  tho  death  of  their  bishop.  Tho 
king  alternately  interfered  in  favour  of  the  bishop  And  of  the  inhabit- 
ants till  1239.  After  that  date  the  liberties  of  Laon  were  no  more 
contested.    But  it  retained  its  strategic  importance,  and  during  the 


Hundred  Tears'  War  it  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Burgundians, 
who  gave  it  up  to  the  English,  to  be  retaken  by  the  French  after 
the  consecration  of  Charles  VII.  Under  the  League  Laon  took 
the  part  of  the  Leaguers,  and  was  taken  by  Henry  IV.  During 
the  campaign  of  1814  Napoleon  tried  in  vain  to  dislodge  Blucher 
from  it.  In  1870  an  engineer  blew  up  the  powder  magazine  of 
the  citadel  at  the  moment  when  the  German  troops  were  enter- 
ing the  town.  Many  lives  were  lost;  and  the  cathedral  and 
the  old  episcopal  palace  were  damaged  by  the  explosion.  At  the 
Revolution  Laon  permanently  lost  its  rank  as  a  bishopric. 

LAOS,  or  Lawa,  a  large  Indo-Chinese  nation,  occupying 
tho  northern  and  eastern  provinces  of  Siam  known  as  the 
Laos  states,  mainly  between  15°  and  24°  N.  lat.,  9S°  and 
106°  E.  long.  There  are  two  main  divisions — the  Lan-pang- 
kah,  or  "  White  Paunch  "  Laos,  and  the  Lau-pang-dun,  or 
"  Black  Paunch "  Laos,  the  former  between  the  Deng- 
Phya-Phai  range  and  the  river  Mekong,  the  latter  about 
the  middle  and  upper  course  of  the  river  Menam,  and  so 
called  from  the  habit  of  tattooing  a  black  pattefn  about  the 
navel.  The  Laos  are  closely  related  in  physique  and  speech 
to  the  Siamese  proper,  and  are  by  some  writers  regarded 
as  the  primitive  stock  of  that  race.  They  are  an  historical 
people  who  were  formerly  constituted  in  an  ancient  and 
powerful  kingdom,  whose  capital  Vinh-khianh  (Vien-shan) 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Siamese  about  the  year 
1828.  Since  then  they  have  been  entirely  subject  to  Siam, 
and  are  governed  partly  by  khiao,  or  native  hereditary 
princes,  partly  by  mandarins  or  governors  directly  nomi- 
nated by  the  Bangkok  authorities.  The  present  khiao  of 
the  province  of  Bassak  north  of  Camboja  is  the  last  sur- 
viving descendant  of  the  ancient  Lao  dynasty.  The  khis.0 
are  'iuvested  by  means  of  the  gold  dish,  betel-bos,  sp'ittooi., 
and  teapot  which  are  sent  from  Bangkok,  and  returned 
at  their  death  or  deposition.  Of  all  the  khiao  the  mosi 
powerful  is  the  prince  of  Ubon  (15°  N.,  105°  E.),  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  nearly  from  Bassak  on  the  Mekong 
northwards  to  the  great  southern  bend  of  that  river. 

The  many  contradictory  accounts  of  the  Laos  that  have 
been  published  by  travellers  are  due  to  the  fact  that  quite 
three-fourths  of  the  race  have  become  mixed  with  the  sur- 
rounding Khas  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula. 
The  half-castes  that  have  thus  sprung  from  alliances  with 
the  Bolovens,  Thetis,  Redehs,  Sui,  and  other  wild  tribes 
of  Caucasic  stock  present  every  variety  between  that  type 
and  the  Mongolian.  But  those  that  have  preserved  the 
purity  of  their  blood  are  still  distinguished  by  the  high 
cheek  bones,  small  flat  nose,  oblique  eyes,  wide  mouth, 
black  lank  hair,  sparse  beard,  and  yellow  complexion  of 
the  Tai  and  other  branches  of  the  Mongol  family.  These 
are  also  a  semi-civilized  people  with  a  knowledge  of  letters, 
followers  of  the  Buddhist  teachings,  settled  in  small  towns 
and  villages,  and  engaged  chiefly  in  agriculture.  They 
have  domesticated  the  elephant  and  buffalo,  and  are  peace- 
ful and  industrious,  being  skilled  in  the  production  of 
lacquered  wares,  and  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  for  local  use. 
Trading  relations  have  also  long  been  established  with 
China,  Siam,  Burma!),  and  Camboja,  with  which  countries' 
their  ivory,  gold  dust,  tin,  gums,  lac,  benzoin,  raw  silk, 
skins,  and  sapanwood  are  bartered  for  cotton  cloth,  chintzes, 
silks,  opium,  hardware,  and  porcelain.  At  present  a  large 
portion  <if  this  trade  is  in  the  hauds  of  itinerant  Burmese 
dealers  and  hawkers,  who  are  met  everywhere  between  the 
Irawadi  and  Mekong  valleys,  organized  in  small  caravans 
with  a  headman  and  porters  all  well  armed,  like  the 
Povindahs  of  Afghanistan. 

The  civilized  Laos  have  long  been  addicted  to  slavo 
hunting,  not  only  with  the  sanction  but  even  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  authorities.  When  times  are  hard  and 
tribute  cannot  otherwise  be  raised,  "  tho  Lao  mandarins 
organize  regular  expeditions  against  the  wild  tribes.  On 
some  slight  pretext  a  favourable  camping  ground  is  chosen, 
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whence  attacks  are  made  in  all  directions  on  villages,  which 
they  hope  to  surround  or  surprise.  The  savages  live  only 
in  small  hamlets  consisting  of  a  few  huts,  and  they  are 
powerless  to  resist  the  attacks  of  me«  armed  with  guns. 
These  razzias  are  usually  made  only  against  the  independ- 
ent savages  who  reject'  the  authority  of  the  Lao  princes 
and  refuse  to  pay  tribute.  But  I  have  noticed  that  the 
compact  'jy  which  the  savages  consent  to  surrender  a  part 
of  their  independence,  in  order  to  preserve  their  wives, 
children,  and  themselses,  is  far  from  being  always 
respected ;  and  the  unfortunate  Gnia-heuns,  for  example, 
who  dwell  within  a  few  leagues  of  Bassak,  are  in  the 
greatest  terror  of  the  prince,  refusing  on  any  consideration 
to  leave  their  forests  or  inaccessible  villages."  l  The  con- 
voys of  slaves,  purchased  chiefly  by  Chinese  and  Malay 
dealers  from  Camboja,  are  forwarded  mainly  to  Bangkok, 
Korat,  and  Phuom-peuh,  the  present  capital  of  Camboja. 
This  organized  slave  trade  is  the  great  curse  of  the  nation, 
and  tends  more  than  all  other  causes  combined  to  retard 
the  natural  development  of  the  Lao  country. 

The  mixed  Lao  peoples  are  distinguished  from  the  pure 
stock  chiefly  by  their  mure  regular  features,  tall  stature, 
lighter  complexion,  sub-dolichocephalic  crania,  and  gene- 
rally lower  social  condition.  Most  of  them,  although 
nominal  Buddhists,  are  in  reality  still  nature-worshippers, 
who  make  offerings  of  sticks  and  stones  to  the  local  genii, 
and  guard  their  homes  against  evil  spirits  by  means  of 
brooms,  cotton  threads,  bunches  of  herbage,  and  other 
curious  devices.  Some  of  them  are  quite  as  savage  as  the 
wild  tribes,  and,  although  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, still  use  the  characteristic  crossbow,  a  formidable 
weapon,  which  in  skilled  hands  will  kill  a -buffalo  with  a 
simple  bamboo  arrow  at  considerable  distances.  In  some 
parts  the  confusion  of  types  and  usages  is  so  great  that  the 
true  Khas  can  be  distinguished  from  the  Laos  only  by  the 
lobe  of  the  ear,  which  is  pierced  for  the  insertion  of  large 
bone,  ivory,  or  wooden  ornaments  like  those  worn  by 
many  of  the  Oceanic  races. 

Apart  from  the  passions  associated  with  the  infamous 
slave  trade,  encouraged  by  their  rulers,  the  Laos  are  an 
inoffensive,  unwarlike,  and  peace-loving  race,  fond  of  music, 
and  living  chiefly  on  a  diet  of  rice,  vegetables,  fruits,  fish, 
and  poultry.  Pure  and  mixed,  they  number  altogether 
perhaps  some  1,500,000. 

LAO-TSZE,  or  Laou-tsze,  the  designation  of  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  treatise  called  Tdo  Teh  King,  and  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  religion  called  Taoism.  The  Chinese 
characters  composing  the  designation  may  mean  either 
"the  Old  Son,"  which  commonly  assumes  with  foreigners 
the  form  of  "the  Old  Boy,"  or  "the  Old  Philosopher." 
The  latter  significance  is  attached  to  them  by  the  Tiev.  Dr 
Chalmers  in  his  translation  of  the  treatise  published  in' 
1868  under  the  title  of  The  Speculations  on  Metaphysics, 
Polity,  and  Morality  of  "  the  Old  Philosopher,"  Lao-tsze. 
The  former  is  derived  from  a  fabulous  account  of  Lao-tsze 
which  appeared  in  tho  Shan  Hsien  Chwan,  "The  Account 
of  Spirits  and  Immortals,"  of  Ko  Hung,  in  our  4th  cen- 
tury. According  to  this,  his  mother,  after  a  supernatural 
conception,  carried  him  in  her  womb  sixty-two  years  (or 
seventy-two,  or  eighty-one — ten  years  more  or  fewer  are 
of  little  importance  in  such  a  case),  so  that,  when  he  was 
born  at  la,st,  his  hair  was  white  as  with  age,  and  people 
might, well  call  him  "the  old  boy."  The  other  mean- 
ing of  the  designation  rests  on  better  authority.  We 
find  it  in  the  Kid  Yii,  or  "Narratives  of  the  Confucian 
School,"  compiled  in  our  3d  century  from  documents  said 
to  have  been  preserved  among  the  descendants  of  Con- 
fucius, and  also  in  the  brief  history  of  Lao-tzse  given  in 
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the  historical  records  of  Sze-ma  Ch'ien  (about  100  b.c). 
In  the  latter  instance  the  designation  is  used  by  Confucius, 
aud  possibly  it  originated  with  him.  It  should  be  regarded 
more  as  an  epithet  of  respect  than  of  years,  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  "  the  Venerable  Philosopher." 

All  that  Ch'ien  tells  us  about  Lao-tsze  goes  into  small 
compass.  His  surname  was  Li,  and  his.  name  Urh.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  state  of  Ch'u,  and  was  born  in  a 
hamlet,  which  we  must  place  not  far  from  the  present 
prefectural  city  of  Kwei-teh  in  Ho-nan  province.  AVhat 
is  of  more  importance,  he  was  one  of  the  recorders  or 
historiographers  at  the  court  of  Chau,  his  special  depart- 
ment being  the  charge  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the 
royal  library.  He  must  thus  have  been  able  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  history  of  his  country  and 
of  the  men  who  had  played  the  most  distinguished  part 
in  its  affairs.  Ch'ien  does  not  mention  the  year  of  his 
birth,  which  is  often  said,  though  on  what  Chinese  authority 
does  not  appear,  to  have  taken  place  in  the  third  year  of 
King  Phing,  corresponding  to  604  B.C.  That  date  cannot 
be  far  from  the  truth.  That  he  was  contemporary  with 
Confucius  is  established  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
the  Li  Ki  and  the  Kid  Yii  on  the  Confucian  side,  and  of 
Chwang-tsze  and  Sze-ma  Ch'ien  on  the  Taoist.  The  two 
men  whose  influence  has  been  so  great  on  all  the  subse- 
quent generations  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  whose  views 
are  now  more  attentively  studied  by  thinking  men  of  other 
nations  than  ever  they  were  before — Khung-tsze  and  Lao- 
tsze — had  at  least  one  interview,  in  517  B.C.,  when  the 
former  was  in  his  thirty-fifth  year.  The  conversation 
between  'them  was  interesting.  Lao  was  in  a  mocking 
mood ;  Khung  appears  to  the  greater  advantage. 

If  it  be  true  that  Confucius,  when  he  was  fifty-one  years 
old,  visited  Lao-tsze,  as  Chwang-tsze  says  (in  the  Thien 
Tun,  the  fourteenth  of  his  treatises),  to  ask  about  the  Tdo, 
they  must  have  had  more  than  one  interview.  Dr 
Chalmers,  however,  has  pointed  out  that  both  Chwang-tsze 
and  Lieh-tsze  (a  still  earlier  Taoist  writer)  produce  Con- 
fucius in  their  writings,  as  the  lords  of  the,  Philistines  did 
the  captive  Samson  on  their  festive  occasions,  "  to  make 
sport  for  them."  Their  testimony  is  valueless  as  to  any 
matter  of  fact.  There  may  have  "been  several  meetings 
between  the  two  in  517  B.C.,  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  they  were  together  in  the  same  place  after  that  time. 
Ch'ien  adds : — "  Lao-tsze  cultivated  the  Tdo  and  virtue, 
his  chief  aim  in  his  studies  being  how  to  keep  himself 
concealed  and  unknown.  He  resided  at  (the  capital  of) 
Chau ;  but  after  a  long  time,  seeing  the  decay  of  the 
dynasty,  he  lift  it,  and  went  away  to  the  Gate  (leading 
from  the  royal  domain  into  the  regions  beyond, — at  the 
entrance  of  the  pass  of  Han-ku,  in  the  north-west  of 
Ho-nan).  Yin  Hsi,  the  warden  of  the  gate,  said  to  him, 
'You  are  about  to  withdraw  yourself  out  of  sight ;  I  pray 
you  to  compose  for  me  a  book  (before  you  go).'  On  this 
LSo-tsze  made  a  writing,  setting  forth  his  views  on  the  tdo 
and  virtue,  in  two  sections,  containing  more  than  5000 
characters.  He  then  went  away,  and  it  is  not  known 
where  he  died."  The  historian  then  mentions  the  names 
of  two  other  men  whom  some  regarded  as  the  true  Lao-tsze. 
One  of  them  was  a  Lao  Lai,  a  contemporary  of  Confucius, 
who  wrote  fifteen  treatises  (or  sections)  on  the  practices  of 
the  school  of  Tdo.  Subjoined  to  the  notice  of  him  is  the 
remark  that  Lao-tsze  was  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
years  old,  or,  as  some  say,  more  than  two  hundred,  because 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  Tdo  he  nourished  his  longevity. 
The  other  was  "a  grand  historiographer"  of  Chau,  called 
Tan,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  (1  one  hundred  and.  nine- 
teen) years  after  the  death  of  Confucius.  The  introduction 
of  these  disjointed  notices  detracts  from  the  verisimilitude 
of  the  whole  narrative  in  which  they  occur. 
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Finally,  Ch'ien  makes  the  remark  that  "  Lao-tsze  was  a 
superior  man,  who  liked  to  keep  iu  obscurity,"  traces  the 
line  of  his  posterity  dowrl  to  the  2d  century  B.C.,  and  con- 
cludes with  this  important  statement : — "  Those  who  attach 
themselves  to  the  doctrine  of  Lfio-tsze  condemn  that  of  the 
literati,  and  the  literati  on  their  part  condemn  Lao-tsze, 
thus  verifying  the  saying,  '  Parties  whose  principles  are 
different  cannot  take  counsel  together.'  Li  Urh  taught 
that  transformation  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
duiri"-  nothing  (to  bring  it  about),  and  rectification  ensues 
in  the  same  way  from  being  pure  and  still." 

Leaving  these  scanty  historical  notes,  and  accepting  the' 
Tdo  Teh  King  as  the  veritable  work  of  Lao-tsze,  we  must 
now  tvy  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  contents. 
Consisting,  it  has  been  seen,  of  not  more  than  between  five 
and  six  thousand  characters,  it  is  but  a  short  treatise, — not 
half  the  size  of  our  Gospel  of  St  Mark.  The  nature  of  the 
subject,  however,  the  want  of  any  progress  of  thought  or 
of  logical  connexion  between  its  different  parts,  and  the 
cundensed  style,  with  the  mystic  tendencies  and  poetical 
temperameut  of  the  author,  make  its  meaning  extraordi- 
narily obscure, — as  native  scholars  and  Sinologists  have 
fouud  to  their  cost.  Divided  at  first  into  two  parts,  it 
has  subsequently  and  conveniently  been  subdivided  ioto 
chapters.  One  of  the  oldest,  and  the  most  common,  of 
these  arrangements  makes  the  chapters  eighty-two. 

Some  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago',  fancied  that  they  found  a  wonderful  harmony 
between  many  passages  and  the  teaching  of  our  sacred 
Scriptures.  Montucei  of  Berlin,  who  had  adopted  their 
views,  ventured  to  say  in  1808: — "  Many  things  about 
a  Triune  God  are  so  clearly  expressed  that  no  one  who 
has  read  this  book  can  doubt  that  the  mystery  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  was  revealed  to  the.  Chinese  five  centuries 
before -the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ."  Even  Remnsat,  the 
first  occupant  of  a  Chinese  chair  in  Europe,  published  at 
Paris  in  1823  his  Memoire  snr  la  Vie  et  les  Opinions  de 
Ldo-tsze,  to  -vindicate  the  view  that  the  Hebrew  name 
Jehovah  was  phonetically  represented  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter  by  Chinese  characters.  These  fancies  were 
exploded  by  the  late  Stanislas  Julien,  when  he  issued  in 
1842  his  translation  of  the  whole  treatise  as  Le  Livre  de 
la  Voie  et  de  la.  Vertu. 

The  most  important  thing  is  to  determine  what  we  are 
to  understand  by  the  Tdo,  for  Teh  is  merely  its  outcotne, 
especially  in  man,  and  is  rightly  translated  by  our  word 
"virtue."  Julien,  we  have  just  seen,  translated  Tdo  by 
"la  voie."  Chalmers  leaves  it  untranslated.  "No  English 
word,"  he  says  (p.  xi.),  "is  its  exact  equivalent.  Three 
terms  suggest  themselves — the  way,  reason,  and  the  word  ; 
but  they  are  all  liable  to  objection.  Were  we  guided  by 
etymology,  'the  way'  would  come  nearest  the  original,  and 
in  one  or  two  passages  the  ideii  of  a  way  seems  to  be  in 
the  term  ;  but  this  is  too  materialistic  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  translation.  '  Reason,'  again,  seems  to  be  more  like 
a  quality  or  attribute  of  some  conscious,  being  than  Tdo  is. 
I  would  translate  it  by  '  the  Word,'  in  the  sense  of  the 
Logos,  but  this  would  be  like  settling  the  question  which 
I  wish  to  leave  open,  viz.,  what  resemblance  there  is 
between  the  Logos  of  the  New  Testament  and  this  Chinese 
Tilo."  Latterly  some  Sinologues  in  China  have  employed 
"  nature  "  as  our  best  analogue  of  the  term.  Thus  Watters 
(Ldo-ts:e,  A  Study  in  Chinese  Philosophy,  p.  45)  says  : — 
"  In  the  Tdo  Teh  King  the  originator  of  the  universe  is 
referred  to  under  the  names  Non-Existence,  Existence, 
Nature  (Tdo),  and  various  designations, —all  which,  how- 
over,  represent  one  idea  in  various  manifestations.  It  is 
in  all  cases  Nature  (Tdo)  which  is  meant."  This  view  has 
been  skilfullv  worked  out;  but  it  only  hides  from  us  the 
scope  of  "  the  Venerable  Philosopher."     "  Nature  "  cannot 


be  accepted  as  a  translation  of  Tdo.  That  character  was, 
primarily,  the  symbol  of  a  way,  road,  or  path ;  and  then, 
figuratively,  it  was  used,  as  we  also  use  way,  in  the  senses 
of  means  and  method, — the  course  that  we  pursue  in  passing 
from  one  thing  or  concept  to  another  as  its  end  or  result. 
I  It  is  the  name  of  a  quality.  Professor  Douglas  has  well 
said  (Confucianism  and  T&oism,  p.  1S9) :- — "  If  we  were 
compelled  to  adopt  a  single  word  to  represent  the  Tdo  of 
Lao-tsze,  we  should  prefer  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by 
Confucius,  '  the  way,'  that  is,  /it'tfooos." 

What  then  was  the  quality  which  Lao-tsze  had  in  view, 
and  which  he  thought  of  as  the  Tdo, — there  in  the  library 
of  Chau,  at  the  pass  of  the  valley  of  Han,  and  where  he  met 
the  end  of  his  life  beyond  the  limits  of  the  civilized  state  % 
It  was  the  simplicity  of  spontaneity,  action  (which  might 
be  called  non-action)  without  motive,  free  from  all  selfish 
purpose,  resting  in  nothing  but  its  own  accomplishment. 
This  is  found  in  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world. 
"  All  things  spring  up  without  a  word  spoken,  and  grow 
without  a  claim  for  their  production.  They  go  through 
their  processes  without  any  display  of  pride  in  them ;  and 
the  results  are  realized  without  any  assumption  of  owner- 
ship. It  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  such  assumption  that 
the  results  and  their  processes  do  not  disappear"  (chap.  ii.). 
It  only  need9  the  same  quality  in  the  arrangements  and 
measures  of  government  to  make  society  beautiful  and 
happy.  "  A  government  conducted  by  sages  would  free 
the  hearts  of  the  people  from  inordinate  desires,  fill  their 
bellies,  keep  their  ambitions  feeble,  and  strengthen  their 
bones.  They  would  constantly  keep  the  people  without 
knowledge  and  free  from  desires  ;  and,  where  there  wers 
those  who  had  knowledge,  they  would  have  them  so  that 
they  would  not  dare  to  put  it  in  practice"  (chap.  iii.).  A 
corresponding  course  observed  by  individual  man  in  his 
government  of  himself  becoming  again  "  as  a  little  child" 
(chaps,  x.  and  xxviii.)  will  have  corresponding  results. 
"His  constant  virtue  will  be  complete,  and  he  will  return 
to  the  primitive  simplicity"  (chap,  xxviii.). 

Such  is  the  subject  matter  of  the  Tdo  Teh  King, — the 
operation  of  this  method  or  Tdo,  "  without  striving  or  cry- 
ing," in  nature,  in  society,  and  in  the  individual.  Much 
that  is  very  beautiful  and  practical  is  inculcated  iu 
connexion  with  its  working  in  the  individual  character. 
The  writer  seems  to  feel'that  he  cannot  say  enough  on  the 
virtue  of  humility  (chap,  viii.,  &c).  There  were  three 
things  which  he  prized  and  held  fast, — gentle  compassion, 
economy,  and  the  not  presumiug  to  take  precedence  in  the 
world  (chap,  lxvii.).  His  teaching  rises  to  its  highest  point 
in  chap,  lxiii.  : — "  It  is  the  way  of  Tdo  not  to  act  from 
any  personal  motive,  to  conduct  affairs  without  feeling 
the  trouble  of  them,  to  taste  without  being  aware  of  the 
flavour,  to  account  the  great  as  small  and  the  small  as 
great,  to  recompense  injury  with  kindness."  This  last 
and  noblest  characteristic  of  the  Tdo,  the  requiting  "good 
for  evil,"  is  not  touched  on  again  in  the  treatise ;  but  we 
know  that  it  excited  general  attention  at  the  time,  and 
was  the  subject  of  conversation  between  Confucius  and  his 
disciples  (Confucian  Analects,  xiv.  36). 

What  is  said  in  the  Tdo  on  government  is  not,  all  of  it, 
so  satisfactory.  The  writer  shows,  indeed,  the  benevolence 
of  his  heart.  He  seems  to  condemn  the  infliction  of 
capital  punishment  (chaps,  lxxiii.  and  Ixxix.),  and  ho 
deplores  the  practice  of  war  (chap,  lxix.) ;  but  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  progress  of  society  or  with  the  culture 
and  arts  of  life.  He  says  (chap,  lxv.)  : — "Those  who 
anciently  were  skilful  in  practising  the  Tdo  did  not  use  it 
to  enlighten  the  people ;  their  object  rather  was  to  keen 
them  simple.  The  difficulty  in  governing  tho  people  arises 
from  their  having  too  much  knowledge,  and  therefore  he 
who  tries  to  govern  a  state  by  wisoom  is  a  scourge  to  it, 
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while  he  who  does  uut  try  to  govern  thereby  is  a  blessing." 
The  last  chapter  but  one  is  the  following :—"  In  a  small 
state  with  a  few  inhabitants,  I  would  so  order  it  that  the 
people,  though  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  implements, 
would  not  (care  to)  use  them ;  I. would  give  them  cause  to 
look  on  death  as  a  most  grievous  thing,  while  yet  they 
would  not  go  away  to  a  distance  to  escape  from  it.  Though 
they  had  boats  and  carriages,  they  should  have  no  occasion 
to  ride  in  them.  Though  they  had  buff-coats  and  sharp 
weapons,  they  should  not  don  or  use  them.  I  would  make 
them  return  to  the  use  of  knotted  cords  (instead  of  written 
characters).  They  should  think  their  coarse  food  sweet, 
their  plain' clothing  beautiful,  their  poor  houses  places  of 
rest,  and  their  common  simple  ways  sources  of  enjoyment. 
There  should  be  a  neighbouring  state  within  sight,  and  the 
sound  of  the  fowls  and  dogs  should  be  heard  from  it  to  us 
without  interruption,  but  I  would  make  the  people  to  old 
age,  even  to  death,  have  no  intercourse  with  it." 

On  readiug  these  sentiments,  we  must  judge  of  Lio-tsze 
that,  with  all  his  power  of  thought,  he  was  only  a  dreamer. 
But  thus  far  there  is  no  difficulty  arising  from  his  language 
in  regard  to  the  Ti'uo.  It  is  simply  a  quality,  descriptive 
of  the  style  of  character  and  action,  which  the  individual 
should  seek  to  attain  in  himself,  and  the  ruler  to  impress 
on  his  administration.  The  language  about  the  Tdo  in 
nature  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  While  Professor  Douglas 
says  that  "  the  way  "  would  be  the  best  translation  of  Tdo, 
he  immediately  adds  : — "  But  Too  is  more  than  the  way. 
It  is  the  way  and  the  way-goer.  It  is  an  eternal  road ; 
along  it  all  beings  and  things  walk  ;  but  no  being  made  it, 
for  it  is  being  itself  ;  it  is  everything,  and.  nothing,  and 
the  cause  and  effect  of  alL  All  things  originate  from  Tao, 
conform  to  Tdo,  and  to  Tdo  at  last  they  return." 

Some  of  these  representations  require  modification ;  but 
no  thoughtful  reader  of  the  treatise  can  fail  to  be  often 
puzzled  by  what  is  said  on  the  point  in  hand.  Julien, 
indeed,  says  with  truth  (p.  xiii.)  that  "it  is  impossible  to 
take  Tdo  for  the  primordial  Reason,  for  the  sublime 
Intelligence,  which  has  created  and  governs  the  world  " ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  many  of  Lao-tsze's  statements  are 
unthinkable  if  there  be  not  behind  the  Tao  the  unexpressed 
recognition  of  a  personal  creator  and  ruler.  Granted  that 
he  does  not  affirm  positively  the  existence  of  such  a  Being, 
yet  certainly  he  does  not  deny  it,  and  his  language  even 
implies  it.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  he  denies  it,  and 
we  are  referred  in  proof  to  the  fourth  chapter  :— "  Tdo  is 
like  the  emptiness  of  a  vessel ;  and  the  use  of  it,  we  may 
say,  must  be  free  from  all  self-sufficiency.  How  deep  and 
mysterious  it  is,  as  if  it  were  the  author  of  ill  things  ! 
We  should  make  our  sharpness  blunt,  and  unravel  the  com- 
plications of  things ;  we  should  attemper  our  brightness, 
and  assimilate  ourselves  to  the  obscurity  caused  by  dust. 
How  still  and  clear  is  Tdo,  a  phantasm  with  the  semblance 
of  permanence !  I  do  not  know  whose  son  it  is.  It  might 
appear  to  have  been  before  God  (Ti)." 

The  reader  will  not  overlook  the  cautious  and  dubious 
manner  in  which  the  predicates  of  Tdo  are  stated  in  this 
remarkable  passage.  The  author  does  not  say  that  it  was 
before  God,  but  that  "it  might  appear"  to  have  been  so. 
Nowhere  else  in  his  treatise  does  the  nature  of  Tdo  as  a 
method  or  style  of  action  come  out  more  clearly.  It  has 
no  positive  existence  of  itself ;  it  is  but  like  the  emptiness 
of-  a  vessel,  and  the  manifestation  of  it  by  men  requires 
that  they  endeavour  to  free  themselves  from  all  self-suffi- 
ciency. Whence  came  it  ?  It  does  not  shock  Lao-tsze  to 
Buppose  that  it  had  a  father,  but  he  cannot  tell  whose  son 
it  is.  And,  as  the  feeling  of  its  mysteriousness  grows  on 
him,  he  ventures  to  say  that  "  it  might'appear  to  have-been 
before  God/ 

There  is  here  no  denial  but  express  recognition  of  the 


existence  of  God,  bo  far  as  it  is  implied  in  the  name  Ti, 
which  is  the  personal  name  for  the  concept  of  heaven  as 
the  ruling  power,  by  means  of  which  the  fathers  of  the 
Chinese  people  rose  in  prehistoric  time  to  the  idea  of  God. 
Again  aud  again  Lao-tsze  speaks  of  heaven  just  as  "  we  do 
when  we  mean  thereby  the  Deity  who  presides  over  hea\  en 
and  earth"  These  last  words  are  taken  from  Watters  (p. 
81);  and,  though  he  adds,  "We  must  not  forget  that  this 
heaven  is.  inferior  and  subsequent  to  the  mysterious  Tdo, 
and  was  in  fact  produced  by  it,"  it  has  been  shown  how 
rash  and  unwarranted  is  the  ascription  of  such  a  sentiment 
to  "  the  Venerable  Philosopher."  He  makes  the  1'do  prior 
to  heaven  and  earth  which  is  a  phrase  denoting  what  we 
often  call  "nature,"  but  he  does  not  make  it  prior  to 
heaven  iu  the  higher  and  immaterial  usage  of  that  name. 
The  last  sentence  of  his  treatise  is  : — "  It  is  the  Tdo — the 
way — of  Heaven  to  benefit  and  not  injure  ;  it  is  the  Tdo — 
the  way — of  the  sage  to  do  and  not  strive." 

It  is  impossible  to  go,  in  the  present  article,  into  an  exposition 
of  the  Tdo  Teh  Kino  at  greater  length.  Since  Julien  laid  it  fairly 
open  to  Western  readers  iu  1842,  there  has  been,  it  appears  to  the 
writer,  a  tendency  to  overestimate  rather  than  to  underestimate 
its  value  as  a  scheme  of  thought  and  a  discipline  for  the  individual 
and  society.  There  are  iu  it.  indeed,  lessons  of  unsurpassed  value, 
such  as  the  inculcation  of  simplicity,  humility,  and  self-abnegatici., 
aud  especially  the  brief  enunciation  of  the  divine  duty  of  returning 
good  for  ill ;  but  there  are  on  the  other  hand  the  regretful  repi  < 
tatious  of  a  primitive  society  when  men  were  ignorant  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  culture,  -and  the  longings  for  its  return. 

When  it  was  thought  that  the  treatise  made  known  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  even  gave  a  phonetic  representation  of  the 
Hebrew  name  Jehovah,  it  was  natural,  ejen  necessary,  to  believe 
that  its  author  had  had  communication  with  more  western  parts  of 
Asia,  and  there  was  no  end  of  speculation  about  visits  to  India  and 
Juda:a,  and  even  to  Greece.  The  necessity  for  assuming  such 
travels  has  passed  away,  and  they  have  ceased  to  be  thought  of.  li 
we  can  receive  Sze-ma  Ch'ien's  histories  as  reliable,  Lao-tsze  might 
have  heard,  in  the  states  of  Chau  and  among  the  wild  tribes 
adjacent  to  them,  views  about  society  and  government  very  like  his 
own.  Ch'ien  relates  how  an  envoy  came  in  624  B.C. — twenty  years, 
that  is,  before  the  date  assigned  to  the  birth  of  Laortsze — to  the 
court  of  Duke  Mil  of  Ch'in,  sent  by  the  king  of  some  rude  hordes 
ou  the  west.  The  duke  told  him  of  the  histories,  poems,  codes  of 
rites,  music,  and  laws  which  they  had  in  the  middle  states,  while 
yet  rebellion  and  disorder  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  asked 
how  good  order  was  secured  at  all  among  the  wild  people,  who  had 
none  of  those  appliances.  The  envoy  smiled,  and  replied  that  the 
troubles  of  China  were  occasioned  by  those  very  things  of  which 
the  duke  vaunted,  and  that  there-  had  been  a  gradual  degeneration 
in  the  condition  of  its  states,  as  their  professed  civilization  had  in- 
creased, ever  since  the  days  of  the  ancients  age,  Hwang  Ti,  whereas 
in  the  land  he  came  from,  where  there  was  nothing  but  the  primitive 
simplicity,  their  princes  showed  a  pure  virtue  in  their  treatment 
of  the  people,  who  responded  to  them  with  loyalty  and  good  faith. 
"The  government  of  a  state,/'  said  he  in  conclusion,  "is  like  a 
man's  ruling  his  own  single  person.  He  rules  it,  and  does  not  know 
how  he  does  so  ;  and  this  was  indeed  the  method  of  the  sages." 
Lao-tsze  did  not  need  to  ge-  iurther  afield  to  find  all  that  he  has 
said  about  government. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  Taoism  of  the  Tdo  Teh  King 
without  touching  on  the  religion  Taoism  now  existing  in  China,  but 
which  did  not  take  shape  until  more  than  five  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  Lao-tsze,  though  he  now  occupies  the  second  place  in  its 
trinity  of  "The  three  Pure  or  Holy  Ones."  There  is  hardly  a  word 
in  his  treatise  that  savours  cither  of  superstition  or  religion.  In  the 
works  of  Lieh-tsze  and  Chwang-tsze,  his  earliest  followers  of  i 
find  abundance  of  grotesque  superstitions;  but  their  beliefs  (if  indeed 
we  can  say  that  they  had  beliefs)  had  not  become  embodied  in  any 
religious  institutions.  When  we  come  to  the  Ch'in  dynasty  (221- 
206  B.C.),  we  meet  with  a  Taoism  in  the  shape  of  a  search  for  the 
fairy  islands  of  the  eastern  sea,  where  the  herb  of  immortality 
might  .be  gathered.  In  our  first  century  a  magician,  called  Chang 
Tao-ling,  comes  before  ns  as  the  chief  professor  and  controller  of 
this  Taoism,  preparing  in  retirement  "  the  pill "  which  renewed 
his  youth,  supreme  over  all  spirits,  and  destroying  millions  of 
demons  by  a  stroke  of  his  pencil.  He  left  his  books,  talismans, 
and  charms,  with  his  sword  and  seal,  to  his  descendants,  and  one 
of  them,  professing  to  be  animated  by  his  soul,  dwells  at  this  day 
on  the  Lung-hrl  mountain  in  Reang-se,  the  acknowledged  hejul  or 
pope  of  Taoism.  But  even  then  the  system  was  not  yet  a  religion, 
with  temples  or  monasteries,  liturgies,  and  forms  of  public  v. 
It  borrowed  all  these  from  Buddhism,  which  first  obtained  rubli; 
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recognition  in  China  between  65  and  70  a.d.  ,  though  at  least  a 
couple  of  centuries  passed  before  it  could  be  said  to  havo  free  course 
in  the  country. 

Even  still,  with  the  form  of  a  religion,  Taoism  is  in  reality  a 
conglomeration  of  base  and  dangerous  superstitious.  Alchemy, 
geomancy,  aud  spiritualism  have  dwelt  and  dwell  under  its  shallow. 
Each  of  its  "  time  Holy  Ones  "  has  the  title  of  Thiol  Tsun,  "  tho 
Heavenly  and  Honoured,"  taken  from  Buddhism,  and  also  of  Shantj 
Ti  or  God,  taken  from  the  old  religion  of  the  country.  The  most 
popular  deity,  however,  is  not  one  of  them,  but  has  the  title  of  Yii 
Wang  Sluing  Ti.  "  God,  (he  Perfect  King."  But  it  would  take 
long  to  tell  of  all  its  "celestial  gods,"  "great  gods,"  "divine 
rulers,"  aud  others.  It  has  been  doubted,  we  have  said,  whethor 
Lao-tsze  acknowledged  the  existence  of  God  at  all,  but  tho  Taoism 
of  the  present  day  is  a  system  of  the  wildest  polytheism.  The 
science  and  i-eligion  of  the  West  will  meet  from  it  a  most  determined 
opposition.  The  "  Venerable  Philosopher"  himself  would  not  have 
welcomed  them.  The  shrieking  of  our  steam-cngiucs,  the  bustle  of 
our  commerce,  and  the  onward  inarch  of  our  various  enterprises 
would  have  nearly  driven  him  mad  ;  but  he  ought  not  to  bear  tho 
obloquy  of  being  the  founder  of  the  Taoist  religion.  (J.  LE. ) 

LA  PAZ,  officially  since  1825  La.  Paz  deAyacvjcho,  hi 
memory  of  the  battle  of  Bolivian  independence,  is  the 
capital  of  Bolivia,  at  the  head  of  a  department  of  its  own 
name.  It  lies  in  16"  30'  S.  lat.  and.  68°  W.  long.,  at  the 
height  of  11,970  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Chucjuiapo  or  llio  de  la  Paz,  at  the  base  of  the  Cordillera 
Real,  which  rises  with  imposing  cliffs  another  thousand  feet 
above  it.  About  40  miles  to  the  east  of  Lake  Titicaca, 
La  Paz  has  regular  coach  and  steamer  communication  with 
Puno,  and  so  with  Mollendo  on  the  Pacific.  Commercially 
the  town  is  of  very  considerable  importance  as  the  centre 
of  the  Bolivian  trade  in  cuca  and  cinchona.  Among  the 
public  buildings  are  the  cathedral  founded  by  Pope  Paul  V, 
in  1605,  and  ranking  as  one  of  the  finest  in  South 
America,  the  church  of  San  Francisco  erected  by  the 
Jesuits,  the  university  (San  Andres),  and  the  president's 
palace.  The  population,  which  consists  largely  of  Aymaras, 
is  estimated  at  between  70,000  and  S0,000.  The  city 
dates  from  1548,  and  the  name  Pueblo  Nuevo  de  N.  Seiiora 
de  la  Paz  was  given  by  its  founder,  Alonzo  de  Mendozo  in 
honour  of  the  reconciliation  between  Plzarro  and  Almagro. 
In  1605  it  was  made  a  bishopric. 

LA  PEROUSE,  Jean-Francois  Galaup  de  (1741- 
c.  1788),  a  French  navigator,  was  born  bear  Albi,  August 
22,  1741.  His  family  name  was  Galaup,  and  La  Perouse 
or  La  Peyrouse  was  an  addition  adopted  by  himself  from 
a  small  family  estate.  As  a  lad  of  eighteen,  he  was  wounded 
and  made  prisoner  on  board  the  "  Formidable  "  when  it 
was  captured  by  Admiral  Hawke  in  1759  ;  and  during  the 
war  with  England  between  1778  and  1783  he  served  with 
distinction  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  more  particularly 
on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Canada.  His  celebrity,  however, 
is  rather  due  to  the  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  French 
Government  in  1785  for  the  discovery  of  the  North-West 
Passage,  and  the  verification  of  various  matters  left  doubt- 
ful by  previous  circumnavigators.  La  Perouse  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  "  Eoussole,"and  his  chief  assistant  De 
Langle  in  command  of  the  "  Astrolabe."  They  sailed  from 
Brest,  August  1,  1785,  and  reached  Mount  St  Elias,  on 
the  coast  of  Alaska,  June  23,  1786.  From  the  search  for 
the  North  -West  Passage  they  were  deterred  by  the  same 
storms  which  had  proved  too  much  for  earlier  adventurers; 
and,  though  they  visited  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Macao, 
and  the  Philippines,  it  was  not  till  they  reached  the  coasts 
of  north-western  Asia  that  they  really  broke  new  ground. 
There  the  discovery  of  Sangar  Strait  and  La  Perouse  Strait 
showed  that  Saghalien  and  Yozo  were  each  an  independent 
island.  The  explorers  were  well  received  by  the  Russian 
authorities  in  Kamchatka,  and  M.  Lesseps  was  sent  homo 
overland  with  the  reeords  of  tho  expedition.  In  Decern  U-r 
1787,  De  Langle,  Lamonon  tho  naturalist,  and  ten  of  the 
crew  of  the  "Astrolabe"  were  massacred  on  one  of  the 
Navigator   Islands ;  and,  after   reaching   Botany  Bay   in 


safety,  the  rest  of  the  expedition  was  not  again  nsam  oi. 
It  was  not  till  1825  that  Captain  Dillon  found  the  wreck- 
age of  what  must  have  been  the  "Loussole"  and  the 
"  Astrolabe  "  on  the  reefs  of  Vauikoro,  an  island  to  the  north 
of  the  New  Hebrides. 

See  Milet  Murcan,  Voyage  tic  la  Tirouac  auJolir  tht  Month,  Paris, 
1797,  4  vols.;  Peter  Lliilou,  A'antUioc  .  ...  of  a  Vogttyc  in  l/ie 
South  Seas,  Loudon,  1S29. 

LAPIDARY  [lujiularuis,  from  lapis,  a  stone),  one  w  he- 
cuts,  grinds,  polishes,  and  engraves  small  pieces  of  stone, 
especially  gems.  The  prehistoric  stone  implements  found 
in  cave  deposits,  peatmosses,  river-gravels,  >tc.,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  earliest  examples  of  the  chipping  and 
grinding  of  stone.  Small  cylinders  of  serpentine  and  other 
soft  stones,  on  which  figures  and  inscriptions  were  engraved, 
were  fabricated  in  very  early  times  by  the  Assyrians. 
Similar  cylinders  were  afterwards  made  in  rock-crystal, 
chalcedony,  h;ematite,  itc,  and  these  harder  substances  were 
engraved  by  means  of  drills  charged  with  the  powder  of 
still  harder  minerals.  The  use  of  such  drills  is  said  to  date 
as  far  back  as  the  'year  730  ii.c.  These  cylinders  were 
perforated  by  round  holes,  and  were  strung  as  necklaces. 
The  stone  scarabei  and  other  amulets  of  the  Egyptians 
were  carved  or  chiselled,  and,  according  to  King  (Handbook 
of  Engraved  Gems,  1866),  these  people  do  not  appear  to 
have  followed  the  Ninevilcs  and  Babylonians  in  the  use  of 
the  drill.  This  tool  was,  however,  largely  employed  by 
the  Etruscan  lapidaries,  who  also  used  a  diamond  point  in 
finishing  their  work.  Signets  were  used  by  the  Greeks  as 
early  as  600  B.c.  and  in  the  time  of  Alexander  gems  of  all 
kinds  were  cut  and  engraved,  with  the  exception  of  the 
diamond.  The  art  of  cutting  diamonds  was  probably 
known  to  the  Hindus  and  the  Chinese  in  very  early  times, 
but  it  was  unknown  in  Europe  until  nearly  the  close  of  the 
15th  century,  the  diamond  cut  and  polished  for  Charles 
the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1475  being  tho  first 
recorded  example.  The  diamond  point  was  extensively 
used  in  engraving  the  gems  of  the  10th,  17th,  and  early 
part  of  the  18th  centuries,  when  skilful  imitations  of  the 
antique  gems  were  fabricated,  and  the  employment  of  this 
tool  is  already  spoken  of  by 
Pliny  (H.  N.,  xxxviii.  15) 
and  Solinus,  c.  52.  The 
drills  used  by  the  ancients 
were  worked  either  by  haud 
or  with  a  bow.  Holes  are 
now  drilled  in  stone  by  means 
of  an  iron  or  copper  tube, 
fed  with  diamond  dust  and 
oil  (fig.  1). 

The  small  tools  used  for 
engraving  stones  are  set  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  are 
worked  by  vertical   driving    F'S-  '•  F,6-  3- 

gear  (fig.  2).  They  are  of  various  forms,  some  of  which  are 
shown  in  fig.  3,  and  are  made  of  soft  iron  and  charged 
with  diamond  dust  and  oil.  Any  substance  finely  pul- 
verized, and  of  greater  hardness  than  the  material  operated 
upon,  may  be  used  for  cutting  and  grinding  stone,  but 
diamond  dust  is  preferred  as  it  can  be  used  sparingly  by 
the  employment  of  very  thin  slitting  disks,  into  the  edges 
of  which  it  is  imbedded  by  tho  application  of  an  agate  or 
glass  roller,  the  dust  being  previously  worked  into  a  paste 
with  oil.  Oil  of  brick  or  soft  soap  is  used  freely  as  a 
lubricant  during  the  process  of  cutting.  The  diamond 
powder  is  procured  by  finely  pulverizing  imperfect  stones, 
usually  the  coarso  variety  termed  bort  or  carbonado,  in  a 
steel  mortar;  or  it  is  ground  between  flat  iron  slabs  with 
oil  of  brick. 

The  iron  sliciue  disk  in  common  use  is  8  or  9  inches  in 
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diameter  and  about  ^J^  ;nch  Jn  thickness.  Such  disks  with 
their  driving  gear  are  termed  slUting-milh.  When  leaden 
laps  charged  with  emery  mud  are  substituted  the  arrange- 
ment is  called  a  rouglung-mitl,  and  when  leaden  or  pewter 
laps  charged  with  rotten-stone  are  used  it  is  known  as  a 
polithing-mill.  The  mills  are  sometimes  worked  by  steam 
power,  sometimes  by  hand.  In  the  ordinary  pattern  of  a 
lapidary's  bench  the  handle  turns  in  a  horizontal  plane,  as 
shown  in  tig.  4.  where  W  is  the  driving-wheel  turned  by 


Flo.  4. — Lapidary's  Mill. 

the  handle  A,  and  working  the  pulley  P  by  means  of  a 
strap.  The  pulley  is  fixed  on  a  vertical  spindle,  which 
carries  M  the  disk  for  slitting  or  the  leaden  lap  for  rough 
ing  or  polishing.  The  upper  end  of  this  spindle  is  conical, 
and  rotates  in  a  socket  drilled  in  a  horizontal  arm  of  iron 
which  projects  from  a  vertical  wooden  rod  D.  A  block 
of  wood  C  fits  on  to  the  end  of  an  iron  support  termed 
the  gim-peg  or  germ-peg.  This  support  is  used  to  steady 
the  operator's  arm  when  grinding  the  edges  of  small  stones, 
aDd  the  wooden  block,  which  is  fixed  by  .a  wedge,  is  em- 
ployed for  cutting  facets  at  any  desired  angle,  the  stone 
being  cemented  to  the  end  of  a  stick  S,  which  is  fixed 
at  the  requisite  angle  in  one  of  the 
holes  or  notches  made  in  the  sides  of 
the  socket  C.  In  slicing  stones  it  is 
necessary  not  to  bring  any  sharp  edge 
of  the  stone  against  the  disk,  but  to 
commence  upon  a  moderately  flat  or 
smooth  surface,  otherwise  the  charge 
of  diamond  dust  or  seasoning,  which 
sho"uld  last  for  several  hours,  will  be 
stripped  off  during  the  first  revolu- 
tion. 

Another  form  of  lapidary's  mill 
consists  vjf  a  strong  framework  of 
oak,  8  or  9  feet  long  by  6  or  7  feet 
in  height,  aud  with  a  breadth  of  about 
2  feet.  It  is  formed  of  four  square 
uprights,  mortised  into  a  couple  of  ^0  5._Part  of  Lapi. 
sole-bars,  and  braced  together  by  dary's  Mill.  A,  upper 
eight  cross-bars  at  top  and  bottom, 
whichj  like  aU  the  other  parts  of  the 
frame,  are  mortieed  and  strongly 
bolted  together.  Half  way  up  .the 
frame  a  strong  board  or  table  is  fixed, 
and  above  and  below  thia  table  stout 
wooden  bars  .  or  summers  '  run  the 
length  of'the  frame.  In  each  of  these  summers  are  two 
square  holes  through  which  slide  short  oaken  rods  having 
square  sections  and  bored  out  conically  at  the  ends  to  re- 


6umtner  (cut  through) 
B,  lower  summer  (cut 
through)  j  C,  spindle; 
D,  pulley  ;  E.  lip  ;  F. 
table  (cut  throughX; 
g,  g,  wooden  blocks, 
adjusted  by  means  of 
wedges. 


ceive  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the  iron' spindles 
which  carry  the  laps  or  slicers  (fig.  5).  The  remainder 
of  the  working  parts  are  very  similar  to  those  already 
described,  except  that  the  driving-wheels  are  very  large  and 
the  lower  extremities  of  their  axletrees,  which  are  conical, 
rest  upon  sockets  fixed  to  the  floor,  while  their  upper  ends 
revolve  in  hfdes  in  a  beam.  The  driving-wheels  drop  over 
pegs  which  project  from  the  upper  sides  of  collets,  imme- 
diately beneath  which  the  axle  has  a  crank.  The  crank  is 
connected  with  an  arm  composed  of  three  flat  iron  bars, 
which  are  fixed  together  at  suitable  lengths  by  square  rings. 
The  other  end  of  the  crank  bar  is  provided  with  a  stud  by 
which  it  is  attached  to  a  pivoted  wooden  arm  carrying  two 
upright  pegs,  which  serve  as  handles  for  the  operator,  who 
imparts  a  backward  and  forward  motion  to  the  arm. 

A  very  important  substitute  for  the  gim-peg-socket, 
already  described,  is  the  dial,  by  means  of  which  facets 
can  be  cut  with  great  precision.  One  of  the  improved 
forms  of  the  lapidary's  dial  consists  of  two  jaws  a,  a  (fig. 
6),  in  each  of  which  a  hemispherical  cavity  is  ground,  aud 
within  this  cavity  a  brass  ball  b  is  contained  by  the  jaws 
when  they  are  clamped  together.  A  brass  tube  is  attached 
to  this  ball,  and  carries 
a  circular  dial  d  at  its 
upper  end.  Into  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube 
is  tightly  inserted  the 
cement-rod,  which  is 
fixed  by  a  set-screw 
carrying  at  its  lower 
end  e  the  stone  to  be 
cut.  At  its  upper  end, 
which  is  squared,  and 
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Dial.  A,  section  ; 
z,  a,  jaws  ;  6,  ball  ; 
,  cement  rod  ;  /,  in- 


Fio, 

B,  side  elevation 
c,  tube  ;  d,  dial ; 
dex  ;  g,  quadrant. 

projects  above  the  dial,  a  small  index /is  fitted.  Upon 
the  sideof  one  of  the  jaws  is  a  divided  quadrant  g,  with  the 
centre  of  which  tne  centre  of  the  brass  ball  coincides.  The 
tube  bearing  the  dial  can  therefore  be  inclined  at  any  angle 
corresponding  with  the  divisions  on  the  exposed  face  of  the 
quadrant,  while,  by  turning  the  cement^stick  and  its  index, 
the  stone  can  be  easily  set,  so  that  a  range  of  facets  may 
be  cut  with  great  accuracy. 

Where  practicable,  the  lapidary  avails  himself  of  the 
natural  cleavages  in  the  mineral  upon  which  he  is  going  to 
operate,  and  these  are  constant  in  direction  in  any  one 
species,     but     are  t-^sle 

more  easily  avail- 
able in  certain 
minerals  than  they  „,„, 
are  in  others. 
When  no  satisfac- 
tory cleavage  planes 
exist,  the  mineral 
may  be  sawn  into 
slices  by  a  thin  wire 
charged  with  dia- 
mond dust.  The 
diamond  is  cut  and 
polished  upon  a  lap 
of  cast-iron  fed  with 
diamond  dust  and 
olive  oil.  Gems 
having  a  hardness 
of  8  and  9  (Mohs's 
scale)  are  cut  on 
copper  disks,  Simi-Fio.   7.  — Cut  Gems.     A,  brilliant;  B,  rose; 

larly    primed,    and  c-  6°ute  de  suif  '•  D-  en  Mbochon- 

are  afterwards  polished  with  tripoli  and  water.  Stones  of 
inferior  hardness  are  ground  upon  a  leaden  lap  with  emery 
and  water,  and  are  polished  on  tin  disks  with  tripoli,  or  on 
zinc  disks  with  putty-powder  and  water.     In  grinding  *ery 
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fragile  or  soft  stoDes  disks  of  hardwood  are  employed. 
Precious  stones  are  cut  in  forms  known  as  brilliants  and 
roses,  and  the  several  parts  are  designated  as  shown  in 
fig.  7  (side-elevations).  Turquoise,  opal,  cats-eye,  car- 
buncle, asteria,  and  a  few  other  stones  are  cut  en  cabochon. 

Prior  to  engraving  on  a  stone,  the  polish  is  removed 
with  emery  from  the  surface  to  be  engraved,  and  the 
device  marked  on  it  with  a  brass  point  ;  the  outline  is 
then  sharply  incised,  and  the  work  continued  by  means  of 
small  drills,  the  diamond  point,  &c 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  great  advance  has  been  made 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  miuute  structure  and  mineral  con- 
stitution of  rocks  by  cutting  and  grinding  small  slices  of 
them  so  thin  that  they  readily  transmit  light,  and  can  then 
be  examined  under  the  microscope,  and  the  optical  proper- 
ties of  their  constituent  minerals  conveniently  studied. 
Sections  suitable  for  this  purpose  may  be  prepared  by 
grinding  thin  flakes  or  splinters  of  a  rock  or  mineral  upon 
a  cast-iron  plate  smeared  with  emery  powder  and  water. 
The  emery  employed  for  the  first  grinding  should  not  be 
very  fine,  that  of  medium  grain  being  best  suited  for  the 
purpose.  The  fragment  is  pressed  by  the  fingers  against 
the  slab,  and  ground  uniformly  over  all  parts  of  the  plate 
with  a  circular  motion.  When  a  flat .  surface  is  obtained, 
the  fragment  should  be  carefully  washed  from  all  traces  of 
the  emery  mud,  and  a  finer  face  should  be  imparted  to  it 
by  a  second  grinding  with  the  finest  Sour-emery  and  water, 
smeared  upon  a  slab  of  plate-glass  or  a  smoothly-planed 
brass  slab.  When  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  smooth  face  of 
the  chip  is  warmed  and  cemented  to  a  small  piece  of  plate- 
glass  with  Canada  balsam  (fig  8).  The  older  and  drier  the 
balsam    the    better   it   answers   this  sto«£ 

purpose.  A  little  should  be  placed 
on  the  piece  of  glass  and  wumed 
until  it  liquefies  (it  must  not  boil). 
The   smooth  surface  of   the  stone  is 


Fig.  8. 

then  laid  upon  the  balsam  and  pressed  tightly  against  the 
glass  ;  when  the  balsam  has  hardened,  the  grinding  process 
is  renewed,  the  piece  of  glass  serving  as  a  handle,  and  the 
flour-emery  should  generally  be  employed  as  soon  as  the 
fragment  is  thiu  enough  to  transmit  light.  When  finished, 
the  glass  and  section  are  cleaned,  the  glass  is  warmed,  and 
the  section  is  pushed  off  with  a  blunt  needle  or  wire  into 
a  saucer  of  turpentine,  which  should  be  gently  warmed, 
and  all  traces  of  dirt  should  be  removed  with  a  camel's 
hair  brush.  The  section  is  then  lifted  from  its  bath  by 
means  of  a  needle  and  allowed  to  subside  gently  upon  a 
drop  of  fluid  Canada  balsam  placed  on  a  cleau  glass  slip 
which  has  been  previously  warmed.  A  thin  covering-glass 
is  then  slightly  warmed  and  placed  over  the  preparation, 
care  being  taken  not  to  include  any  air-bubbles.  The 
process  of  grinding  sections  by  hand  is  necessarily  a  rather 
slow  one,  and,  although  in  the  finishing  it  cannot  well  be 
superseded  by  other  methods,  still  the  rough  grinding  may 
be  much  more  expeditiously  done  by  means  of  various 
machines  which  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose.  Some 
of  these  are  worked  by  hand,  others  by  a  treadle.  Among 
the  latter,  the  apparatus  devised  by  Mr  J.  B.  Jordan,  and 
manufactured  by  Messrs  Cotton  &  Johnstone  of  Grafton 
Street,  Soho,1  and  that  made  by  Fuess  of  Berlin  are  those 
in  most  general  use.  These  machines  are  provided  with 
slitting  disks  for  cutting  thin  slices  with  diamond  dust. 
This  saves  much  grinding,  but  presents  some  difficulties  to 
the  novice.  The  grinding  laps  with  which  the  machines 
are  supplied  are  generally  cast  in  lead  or  pewter,  while 
occasionally  prepared  corundum  disks  are  employed,  and 
disks  of  hard  wood  are  now  and  then  used  for  imparting  a 
final  polish.  (f.  e.) 

1  Described  and  ligiirecl  in  The  Study  of  Rocks  (Longman's  Text- 
Books  of  Science). 


LAPIS  LAZULI,  a  mineral  possessing  usually  a  fine  blue 
colour,  whence  it  is  much  prized  for  decorative  purposes. 
From  the  large  number  of  Egyptian  ornaments  in  this 
material,  which  have  been  preserved  from  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  favourite  stone  with 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  A  few  Assyrian  seal-cylinders  in 
lapis  lazuli  are  also  known.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
Greek  sapphire ;  thus,  Theophrastus  describes  the  o-dir^tipos 
as  sprinkled  with  gold-dust,  a  description  which  is  utterly 
inappropriate  to  auy  variety  of  our  modern  sapphire,  but 
which  applies  with  much  force  to  the  lapis  lazuli,  inasmuch 
as  this  stone  frequently  contains  disseminated  particles  of 
iron  pyrites,  which  by  their  colour  and  lustre  may  readily 
be  mistaken  for  such  a  metal.  In  like  manner,  Pliny 
refers  to  one  variety  of  the  mpphirus  as  being  spotted  with 
gold.  Au  allusion  to  the  same  quality  is  perhaps  found  in 
Job  xxviii.  6. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  the  lapis  lazuli  exhibits  anything 
approaching  to  distinct  crystallization.  Usually  it  occurs 
in  compact  masses,  which  break  with  an  uneven  fracture ; 
but  occasionally  it  presents  an  imperfect  cleavage  parallel 
to  the  faces  of  a  rhombic  dodecahedron,  and  still  more 
rarely  offers  distinct  faces  of  this  form.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  about  2'5,  and  its  degree  of  hardness  between  5  and  6  ; 
it  therefore  scratches  glass,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  a 
fair  polish.  Although  the  colour  is  generally  a  tine  azure, 
or  rich  Berlin  blue,  some  varieties  exhibit  violet,  green,  pr 
even  red  tints,  or  are  altogether  colourless.  The  mineral 
is  always  opaque,  with  only  slight  translucency  at  the  edges. 
Microscopic  sections  reveal  a  want  of  homogeneity  in 
the  constitution  of  the  substance,  bluish  particles  being 
disseminated  through  a  white  matrix. 

The  lapis  lazuli  is  a  silicate  of  aluminum];  calcium,  and  sodium  ; 
but  tlie  published  analyses  are  rather  discordant.  All  agree,  how- 
ever, in  recording  the  presence  of  sulphur,  and  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  this  element  exists  as  a  sulphide  of  iron  and  sodium,  and 
that  it  is  upon  the  presence  of  such  a  compound  that  the  blue 
colour  depends.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can variety: — silica,  457  ;  alumina,  25'34  ;  soda,  10"5B  ;  potash, 
1"35;  lime,  7"48;  ferric  oxide,  1"30  ;  sulphur,  3-96;  and  sulphuric 
acid,  4 '32.  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  the  mineral  is  de- 
composed, with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica  and  evolution  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  fuses  readily,  with 
loss  of  colour. 

The  lapis  lazuli  is  usually  found  in  crystalline  limestone  or  in 
gneissose  rocks,  but  its  occurrence  is  con  lined  to  very  limited 
localities.  It  is  found  in  Persia,  Tartary,  Tibet,  and  China,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia,  Fine  masses  occur 
in  the  Andes  of  Chili  and  Peru.  In  Europe  it  has  been  found  at 
Ditro  in  Transylvania,  and  in  the  ejected  blocks  of  Monte  Somma. 

In  addition  to  its  use  as  an  ornamental  stone,  the  lapis  lazuli  was 
formerly  employed,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
beautiful  blue  pigment  called  ultramarine.  For  this  purpose 
the  mineral  was  ground,  calcined,  and  carefully  levigated  in  water,. 
Of  late  years,  however,  artificial  ultramarine  has  been  prepared 
which  claims  to  be  of  equal  beauty  and  permanency  with  the 
natural  pigment.  Artists,  however,  still  regard  the  natural  colour 
as  superior. 

LAPITHiE,  a  mythic  race  whose  contest  with  tlie 
Centaurs  is  one  of  the  most  famous  events  in  Greek 
mythology  and  one  of  the  most  favourite  subjects  of  Greek 
art.  The  home  of  the  legend  is  the  district  round  Mount 
Pelion  in  Thessaly ;  it  is  not  found  in  the  pther  places 
where  the  Centaur  legend  has  its  home — Pholoe  in  Arcadia, 
and  the  river  Evenus  in  jEtolia.  It  is  impossible  to  write 
of  the  Lapithae  without  including  also  their  adversaries  the 
Centaurs  and  the  great  battle  at  the  marriage  of  Pirithous 
and  Deidamia.  The  outlines  of  the  legend  have  already 
been  given  under  Centaur  ;  here  we  shall  merely  attempt 
to  distinguish  between  eatlier  and  later  elements  in  the 
myth,  and  thus  trace  its  growth.  By  the  Greek  sculptors 
of  the  school  of  Phidias  the  battle  of  Lapithie  with 
Centaurs  was  conceived  as  a  struggle  between  mankind 
and  mischievous  monsters,  and  symbolical  of  the  great 
conflict  between  Greeks  and  Persians.    There  can.  bo  no 
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doubt  that  such  a  moralized  view  is  of  later  growth,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  original  character  of  mythology ; 
though  the  battle  is  certaiuly  conceived  under  this  form 
from  an  early  time,  and  universally  throughout  the 
historical  period.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  genealogies 
given  of  the  Lapithae  make  them  a  brother  race  with  the 
Centaurs.  Pirithous,  king  of  the  Lapithae,  was  son  of 
Ixion  ;  so  were  the  Centaurs.  Various  other  accounts  lead 
to  the  same  result.  Ultimately  then  the  battle  of  Lapithae 
with  Centaurs  "Ts  a  contest  of  the  physical  powers  of 
nature  ;  and  the  excellent  discussion  of  Professor  S.  Colvin 
(Journ.  Hell.  Stud.,  i.  p.  164)  leaves  little  room  for  doubt 
that  the  Centaurs  represent  the  power — dangerous,  yet 
sometimes  beneficent — of  mountain  fiords,  and  that  the 
battle  is  the  mythic  expression  of  the  f*errible  effects  of 
swollen  waters.  No  satisfactory  derivation  of  the  word 
Lapithes  has  yet  been  found,  but  some  of  the  names  of 
individual  Lapithae,  such  as  Dryas,  Charaxus,  Caineus 
son  of  Elate,  &c,  refer  us  to  the  trees  and  ravines  of  the 
mountains. 

Beside  the  article  of  Professor  CoMd,  and  the  numerous  works 
on  Greek  mythology,  see  Welcker,  Kl.  Schr.,  vol.  ii. 

LAPLACE,  Pierre  Simon,.  Marquis  de  (1749-1827), 
one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  and  physical  astronomers 
who  ever  lived,  was  bora  at  Beaumont-en-Auge  in 
Normandy,  March  2S,  1749.  His  early  years  have 
remained  in  the  obscurity  with  which  poverty  and  some 
ignoble  shame  of  poverty  combined  .to  cover  them.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  his  father  was  a  small  farmer,  and 
that  he  owed  his  education  to  the  interest  excited  by  his 
lively  parts  in  some  persons  of  position.  His  first  dis- 
tinctions are  said,  singularly  enough,  to  have  been  gained 
in  theological  controversy,  but  at  an  early  age  he  became 
mathematical  teacher  in  the  military  school  of  Beaumont, 
the  classes  of  which  he  had  attended  as  an  extern.  He 
was  not  more  than  eighteen  when,  armed  with  letters  of 
recommendation,  he  approached  D'Alembert,  then  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  and  influence,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
career  in  Paris.  The  letters  remained  unnoticed,  but 
Laplace  was  not  a  man  to^be  crushed  by  the  first  rebuff  of 
fortune.  "  He  wrote  to  the  great  geometer  a  letter  on  the 
principles  of  mechanics,  which  evoked  an  immediate  and 
enthusiastic  response.  "You,"  said  DAlembert  to  him, 
"  needed  no  introduction  ;  you  have  recommended  yourself; 
my  support  is  your  due."  He  accordingly  obtained  for 
him  an  appointment  as  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Ecole-  Militaire  of  Paris,  and  continued  to  forward  his 
interests  with  zeal  and  constancy. 

The  future  of. the  young  mathematician  was  now  assured, 
and  his  scientific  vocation  finally  determined.  He  had 
not  yet  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year  when  he  entered 
upon  the  course  of  discovery  which  has  earned  him  the 
title  of  "the  Newton  of  France."  Having,  in  his  first 
published  paper,1  shown  his  mastery  of  analysis,  he 
immediately  proceeded  to  apply  the  powerful  instrument 
at  his  command  to  the  great  outstanding  problems  in  the 
application  of  the  law  of  gravitation  to  the  celestial  motions. 
Of  these  the  most  conspiouous  was  offered. by  the  opposite 
inequalities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which  the.  emulous 
efforts  of,  Euler  and  Lagrange  had  failed  to  bring 
•vithm  the  bounds  of  theory.  The  discordance  of  their 
results  incited  Laplace  to  a  searching  examination  of  the 
whole  subject  of  planetary  perturbations,  and  his  maiden 
iffort  was  rewarded  with  a  discovery  which  constituted, 
Then  developed  and  completely  demonstrated  by  his  own 
'urther  labours  and  those  of  his  illustrious  rival  Lagrange, 
th«  most  important  advance  made  in  physical  astronomy 

-  "  Recnerches  sur  le  calcul  inti'griL"  Mllanqcs  de  la  Soc.  Roy 
de  Turin,  1766-69. 


since  the  time  of  Newton.  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  February  10,  1773  (Mem.  presentes- 
par  divers  Savans,  torn,  vii.,  1776),  Laplace  announced  his 
celebratpd  conclusion  of  the  invariability  of  planetary  mean 
motions,  carrying  the  proof  as  far  as  the  cubes  of  the 
eccentricities  and  inclinations.  This  was  the  first  and 
most  important  step  in  the  establishment  of  the  stability 
of  the  solar  system.  It  was  followed  up  by"  a  series  of 
profound  investigations,  in  which  Lagrange  and  Laplace 
alternately  surpassed  and  supplemented  each  other  in 
assigning  limits  of  variation  to  the  several  elements  of  the 
planetary  orbits.  The  analytical  tournament  closed  with 
the  communication  to  the  Academy  by  Laplace,  in  1787,  of 
an  entire  group  of  remarkable  discoveries.  It  would  be 
difficult,  in  the  whole  range  of  scientific  literature,  to  point 
to  a  memoir  of  equal  brilliancy  with  that  published 
(divided  into  three  parts)  in  the  volumes  of  the  Academy 
for  1784,  1785,  and  17S6.  The  long-sought  cause  of  the 
"  great  inequality "  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  was  found  in 
the  near  approach  to  commensurability  of  their  mean 
motions;  it  was  demonstrated  in  two  elegant  theorems  (see 
Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  781 ),  independently  of  any  except 
the  most  general  considerations  as  to  mass,  that  the 
mutual  action  of  the  planets  could  never  largely  affect 
the  eccentricities  and  inclinations  of  their  orbits;  and  the 
singular  peculiarities  detected  by  him  in  the  Jovian  system 
were  expressed  in  the  so-called  "laws  of  Laplace" 
(Astronomy,  p.  810).  He  completed  the  theory  of  these 
bodies  in  a  treatise  contained  amongst  the  Paris  Mi  moire 
for  17SS  and  1789  ;  and  the  tables  computed  by  Delambre 
from  the  data  there  supplied  served,  by  their  striking 
superiority  to  those  hitherto  available,  to  mark  the  profit 
derived  from  the  investigation  by  practical  astronomy.2 
The  year  1737  was  rendered  further  memorable  by 
Laplace's  announcement,  November  19  (Memoirs,  1786),* 
of  the  dependence  of  lunar  acceleration  upon  the  secular 
changes  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  The  last 
apparent  anomaly,  and  the  last  threat  of  instability,  thss 
disappeared  from  the  solar  system. 

With  these  brilliant  performances  the  first  period  of 
Laplace's  scientific  career  may  be  said  to  have  closed.  If 
he  made  no  more  striking  discoveries  in  celestial  mechanics, 
it  was  rather  their  subject  matter  than,  his  powers  that 
failed.  The  general  working  of  the  great  machine  was  now 
laid  bare,  and  it  needed  a  further  advance  of  knowledge  to 
render  a  fresh  set  of  problems  accessible  to  investigation. 
The  time  had  come  when  the  results  obtained  in  the 
development  and  application  of  the  law  of  gravitation  by 
three  generations  of  illustrious  mathematicians  might  be 
collected  in  a  single  work,  and  presented  from  a  single 
point  of  view.  It  was  to  this  task  that  the  second  period 
of  Laplace's  activity  was  devoted.  As  a  monument  of 
mathematical  genius  applied  to  the  celestial  revolutioi  ? 
the  Mecanique  Celeste  ranks  second  only  to  the  Principle 
of  Newton. 

The  declared  aim  of  the  author3  was  to  offer  a  complete  solution 
of  the  great  mechanical  problem  presented  by  the  solar  system,  ana 
to  bring  theory  to  coincide  so  closely  with  observation  that  e : 
equations  should  no  loDger  find  a  place  in  astronomical  tabli 
success  in  both  respects  fell  but  little  short  of  his  lofty  ideal.     Tin- 
first  part  of  the  work  (2  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1799)  contains  r 
for  calculating  the  movements  of  translation  and  rotation  of  the 
heavwily  bodies,  for  determining  their  figures,  and  resolving  tidal 
problems  ;  the  second,  especially  dedicated  to  the  improvei 
tables,  exhibits  in  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  (1802  and 
the  application  of  these  formulie  ;  while  a  fifth  volume,  published 
in  three  instalments,  1823-25,  comprises  the  results  of  Laplace's 
latest  researches,  together  with  a  valuable  history  of  pro- 
each  separate  branch  of  his  subject.     In  tin-  delicate  task  of  appor- 
tioning his  own  large  sha.e  of  merit,  he  certainly  does  not  err  on 

*  Grant,  History  of  Physical  Astronomy,  p.  96. 
8  "  Plsn  de  l'Ouvrage,"  (Euvres,  torn.  i.  p.  1. 
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the  side  of  modesty ;  but  it  would  perhaps  be  as  difficult  to  pro- 
duce an  instance  of  injustice,  as  of  generosity,  in  his  estimate  of 
-others."  Far  more  serious  blame  attaches  to  his  all  but  total  sup- 
pression in  the  body  of  the  work — and  the  fault  pervades  the  whole 
-of  his  writings — of  the  names  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries. 
Theorems  and  formula?  are  appropriated  wholesale  without  acknow- 
ledgment, and  a  production  which  may  be  described  as  the  organized 
result  of  a  century  of  patient  toil  presents  itself  to  the  world  as  the 
offspring  of  a  single  brain.  The  Mecanique  Celeste  is,  even  to  those 
most  conversant  with  analytical  methods,  by  no  means  easy  reading. 
The  late  II.  Biot,  who  had  the  privilege  of  assisting  in  the  correction 
of  its  proof  sheets,  remarks  that  it  would  have  extended,  had  the 
demonstrations  been  fully  developed,  to  eight  or  ten  instead  of 
five  volumes  ;  and  he  saw  at  times  the  author  himself  obliged  to 
devote  an  hour's  labour  to  recovering  the  dropped  links  m  the 
chain  of  reasoning  covered  by  the  recurring  formula,  "  11  est  aise 
a  voir."1 

The  Exposition  du  Systeme  du  Monde  (Paris,  1796)  has 
been  styled  by  Arago  "the  Mecanique  Celei'e  disembarrassed 
of  its  analytical  paraphernalia."  Not  only  the  conclusions 
reached  by  geometers  are  stated,  but  the  methods  followed 
by  them  are  indicated.  The  integuments,  so  to  speak,  of 
a  popular  dissertation  clothe  aud  conceal  the  skeleton  of 
an  analytical  treatise.  The  style  is  lucid  and  masterly, 
and  the  summary  of  astronomical  history  with  which  it 
terminates  has  been  reckoned  amongst  the  masterpieces  of 
the  language.  To  this  linguistic  excellence  the  writer 
owed  the  place  accorded  to  him  in  1816  amongst  the 
"  forty  "  of  the  French  Academy,  of  which  institution  he 
became  president  in  the  following  year.  The  famous 
"  nebular  hypothesis  "  of  Laplace  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  Systdme  du  Monde.  Although  relegated  to  a  note  (vii.), 
and  propounded  "  Avec  la  defiance  que  doit  inspirer  tout  ce 
qui  n'est  point  un  r&ultat  de  l'observation  ou  du  calcul," 
it  is  plain,  from  the  complacency  with  which  he  recurs  to 
it2  at  the  lapse  of  above  a  quarter  of  a  century,  that  he 
regarded  the  speculation  with  considerable  interest.  That 
it  formed  the  starting-point,  and  has  remained  the  model, 
of  thought  on  the  subject  of  planetary  origin  is  due  to  the 
simplicity  of  its  assumptions,  and  the  clearness  of  the 
mechanical  principles  involved,  rather  than  to  any  cogent 
evidence  of  its  truth.  It  is  curious  that  Laplace,  while 
bestowing  more  attention  than  they  deserved  on  the  crude 
conjectures  of  Buffon,  seems  to  have  been  unaware  that  he 
had  bean,  to  some  extent,  anticipated  by  Kant,  who  had 
put  forward  in  1755,  in  his  Allgemeine  S '  aturgeschichte,  a 
true  nebular  cosmogony,  though  one  in  which  the  primitive 
reign  of  chaos  was  little  likely  to  terminate. 

The  career  of  Laplace  was  one  of  scarcely  interrupted 
prosperity.  Admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  as  an 
associate  in  1773,  he  became  a  member  in  1785,  having, 
about  a  year  previously,  succeeded  Bezout  as  examiner  to 
the  royal  artillery.  During  a  temporary  access  of  revolu- 
tionary suspicion,  he  was  removed  from  the  commission  of 
weights  and  measures ;  but  the  slight  was  quickly  effaced 
by  new  honours.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members,  and 
became  president,  of  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes,  took  a 
prominent  place  at  the  Institute  (founded  in  1796), 
professed  analysis  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  and  aided  in  the 
organization  of  the  decimal  system.  The  publication  of 
the  Mecanique  Celeste  gained  him  world-wide  celebrity,  and 
his  name  appeared  on  the  lists  of  all  the  principal  scientific 
associations  of  Europe,  including  the  Koyal  Society.  But 
merely  scientific  distinctions  by  no  means  satisfied  his 
ambition.  He  aspired  to  the  r&le  of  a  politician,  and  has 
reft  a  memorable  example  of  genius  degraded  to  servility 
for  the  sake  of  a  riband  and  a  title.  The  ardour  of  his 
republican  principles  gave  place,  after  the  18th  Brumaire, 
to  devotion  towards  the  first  consul,  a  sentiment  promptly 
rewarded  with  the  post  of  minister  of  the  interior.     His 

1  Journal  des  Savo7its,  1850. 
5  Mic.  C.7.,  torn.  v.  p.  346. 


incapacity  for  affairs  was,  however,  so  flagrant  that  it 
became  necessary  to  supersede  him  at  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
when  Lucien  Bonaparte  became  his  successor.  "  He 
brought  into  the  administration,"  according  to  the  dictum 
of  the  future  emperor,  "the  spirit  of  the  infinitesimals.' 
His  failure  was  consoled  by  elevation  to  the  senate,  of 
which  body  he  became  chancellor  in  September  1S03.  He' 
was  at  the  same  time  named  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  obtained  in  1813  the  same  rank  in  the  new 
order  of  Reunion.  The  title  of  count  he  had  previouslj 
acquired  on  the  creation  of  the  empire.  Nevertheless  he 
cheerfully  gave  his  voice  in  1814  for  the  dethronement  ot 
his  patron,  and  his  "suppleness"  merited  a  seat  in  the 
chamber  of  peers,  and,  in  1817,  the  dignity  of  a  marquisate. 
The  memory  of  these  tergiversations  is  perpetuated  in  his 
writings.  The  first  edition  of  the  Syslhne  du  Monde  was 
inscribed  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred;  to  the  third 
volume  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste  (1802)  was  prefixed  the 
declaration  that,  of  all  the  truths  contained  in  the  work, 
that  most  precious  to  the  author  was  the  expression  of  his 
gratitude  and  devotion  towards  the  "  pacificator  «f 
Europe  " ;  upon  which  noteworthy  protestation  the  sup- 
pression, in  the  editions  of  the  Theorie  des  Probabilites 
subsequent  to  the  restoration,  of  the  original  dedication  to 
the  emperor  formed  a  fitting  commentary. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life,  Laplace  lived  much  at 
Arcueil,  where  he  had  a  country-place  adjoining  that  of 
his  friend  Berthollet.  With  his  co-operation  the  Soci&e' 
d'Arcueil  was  formed,  and  he  occasionally  contributed  to 
its  Memoirs.  In  this  peaceful  retirement  he  pursued  his 
studies  with  unabated  ardour,  and  received  with  uniform 
courtesy  distinguished  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Here,  too,  he  died,  attended  to  the  last  by  his  physician 
Dr  Majendie,  and  his  mathematical  coadjutor  Bouvard, 
March  5,  1827,  having  nearly  completed  his  seventy-eighth 
year.  His  last  words  were  :  "  Ce  que  nous  connaissons  est 
peu  de  chose,  ce  que  nous  ignorons  est  immense." 

Although  commonly  believed  to  have  held  atheistical 
opinions,  Laplace  refrained  from  giving  any  direct  ex- 
pression to  them  in  his  writings.  His  character,  not- 
withstanding the  vanity  and  egotism  by  which  it  was 
disfigured,  had  an  amiable  and  engaging  6ide.  Young 
men  of  science  found  in  him  an  active  benefactor.  His 
relations  with  these  "adopted  children  of  his  thought" 
possessed  a  singular  charm  of  affectionate  simplicity  ;  their 
intellectual  progress  and  material  interests  were  objects-of 
equal  solicitude  to  him,  and  he  demanded  in  return  only 
diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  M.  Biot  relates 
that,  when  he  himself  was  beginning  his  career,  Laplace 
introduced  him  at  the  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing his  supposed  discovery  of  equations  of  mixed  differences, 
and  afterwards  showed  him,  under  a  strict  pledge  of  secrecy, 
the  papers,  then  yellow  with  age,  in  which  he  had  long 
before  obtained  the  same  results,  but  which  he  had  laid 
aside  with  a  view  to  future  development.  This  instance  of 
abnegation  is  the  more  worthy  of  record  that  it  formed  a 
marked  exception  to  Laplace's  usual  course.  Between  him 
and  Legendre  there  was  a  feeling  of  "  more  than  coldness," 
owing  to  his  appropriation,  with  scant  acknowledgment, 
of  the  fruits  of  the  other's  labours ;  and  our  celebrated 
countryman,  Dr  Thomas  Young,  counted  himself,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  amongst  the  number  of  those  similarly  aggrieved 
by  him.  With  Lagrange,  on  the  other  hand,  he  always 
remained  on  the  best  of  terms. 

The  extreme  abstemiousness  of  his  life,  joined  to  a 
naturally  good  constitution,  preserved  Laplace  from  most 
of  the  infirmities  incidental  to  old  age.  He  was  indeed 
obligea  to  use  his  eyes  with  precaution ;  but  his  power- 
ful memory  remained  unimpaired,  and  it  was  not  until 
within  two  years  of  his  death  that  his  health  began  to 
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sutfer  from  hia  severe  application.  He  married  a  beautiful 
and  amiable  woman,  and  left  a  son,  born  in  1789,  who 
succeeded  to  his  title,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  general  in  the 
artillery. 

It  might  be  said  that  Laplace  was  a  great  mathematician 
by  the'origiual  structure  of  his  mind,  and  became  a  great 
discoverer  through  the  sentiment  which  animated  it.  The 
regulated  aud  persistent  enthusiasm  with  which  he  regarded 
the  system  of  nature  was  with  him  from  first  to  last.  It 
can  be  traced  in  his  earliest  essay,  and  it  dictated  the  rav- 
ings of  his  final  illness.  By  it  his  extraordinary  analytical 
powers  became  strictly  subordinated  to  physical  investiga- 
tions. To  this  lofty  quality  of  mind  he  added  a  rare 
sagacity  hi  perceiving  analogies,  and  in  detecting  the  new 
truths  that  lay  concealed  in  his  formula?,  and  a  tenacity 
of  mental  grip,  by  which  problems,  once  seized,  were  held 
fast,  year  after  year,  until  they  yielded  up  their  solutions. 
In  every  branch  of  physical  astronomy,  accordingly,  deep 
traces  of  his  work  are  visible.  "  He  would  have  completed 
the  science  of  the  skies,"  Fourier  remarks.  "  had  the  science 
been  capable  of  completion." 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  results  achieved  by  him,  the  article 
Astronomy,- vol.  ii:  p.  761,  may  be  consulted  ;  it  need  only  be  added 
that  he  first  examined  the  conditions  of  stability  of  the  system 
formed  by  Saturn's  rings,  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  their  rota- 
tion, and  fixed  for  it  a  period  (10b  33"1)  differing  by  little  more 
than  a  minute  from  that  established  by  the  observations  of  Herschel; 
that  he  detected  the  existence  in  the  solar  system  of  an  invariable 
plane  such  that  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  planetary  masses  by 
the  projections  upon  it  of  the  areas  described  by  their  radii  vectores 
in  a  given  time  is  always  a  maximum,  niacle  notable  advances  in 
the  theory  of  astronomical  refraction  (Mic.  Ce~l.,  torn.  iv.  p.  258),  and 
constructed  formula?,  agreeing  remarkably  with  observation,  for  the 
barometrical  determination  of  heights  {Mec.  Cel.,  torn.  iv.  p.  324). 
His  removal  of  the  considerable  discrepancy  between  the  actual  and 
Newtonian  velocities  of  sound,1  by  taking  into  account  the  increase 
of  elasticity  due  to  the  heat  of  compression,  would  alone  have 
sufficed  to  illustrate  a  .lesser  name.  Molecular  physics  also  engaged 
a  largo  share  of  his  attention,  aud  he  announced  in  1S24  his  purpose 
of  1 1  eating  the  subject  in  a  separate  work.  With  Lavoisier  he  made 
an  important  series  of  experiments  on  specilic  heat  (1782-84,),  in 
the  course  of  which  the  "ice  calorimeter"  was  discovered;  and 
they  contributed  jointly  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  (1781)  a 
paper  on  the  development  of  electricity  by  evaporation.  Laplace 
was,  moreover,  the  first  to  oiler  a  complete  analysis  of  capillary 
action  based  upon  a  definite  hypothesis — that  of  forces  "sensible 
only  at  insensible  distances";  and  he  made  strenuous  but  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  light  on  an  identical 
principle.  It  was  a  favourite  idea  of  his  that  chemical  alh'nity  and 
capillary  attraction  would  eventually  be  included  under  the  same 
law,  and  it  was  perhaps,  as  much  because  it  threatened  an  inroad 
on  a  cherished  generalization  as  because  it  seemed  to  him  little 
capable  of  mathematical  treatment  that  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light  was  distasteful  to  him. 

The  investigation  of  the  figure  of  equilibrium  of  a  rotating  fluid 
mass  engaged  the  attention  of  Laplace  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
long  life.  His  first  memoir  was  communicated  tu  the  Academy  in 
1773,  when  ho  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  his  last  in  1817, 
when  lie  was  sixty-eight.  The  results  of  his  many  papers  on  this 
subject — characterized  by  him  as  "  ail  des  points  les  plus  interessans 
tome  du  liioude" — are  embodied  in  the  Me'caniqitc  Celeste, 
ami  furnish  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  his  analytical 
genius.  Maclaurin,  Legoudrek  and  D'Alerobert  had  furnished  partial 
solutions  of  the  problem,  confining  their  attention  to  the  possible 
winch  would  satisfy  the  conditions  of  equilibrium.  Laplace 
treated  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  gradual  aggregation 

;i,|li  'i"g  of  a  mass  of  matter,  and  demonstrated  that  the  form 

which  such  a  mass  would  ultimately  assume  must  be  an  ellipsoid  of 
revolution  whose  equator  was  determined  by  the  primitive  plane  of 
maximum  areas. 

The  honour  of  having  brought  almost  to  perfection  the  closely 
related  problem  of  the  attraction  of  spheroids  must  also  bo  accorded 
to  him.  All  the  powers  of  analysis  in  the  hands  of  its  greatest 
masters  replaced  the  old  geometrical  methods,  and  their  superiority 
was  soon  evidenced  by  a  succession  of  remarkable  discoveries. 
Legendre,  in  1783,  extended  Maclaurin's  theorem  concerning  ellip- 
soids of 'revolution  to  the  case  of  any  spheroid  of  revolution  where 
the  attracted  point,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the  axis  or  equator, 
occupied  any  position  in  space;  and  Laplace,  in  his  treatise 
nt  t-t  eU  hi 'Future  Elliptiqve  dej  PlanUes  (puh- 

1  A-nnales  de  Chimie  et  de  Pky*iq_ue,  18ib\  torn.  ui.  p.  238. 


lished  in  1784),  effected  a  Btill  further  generalization'  by  proving, 
what  had  been  suspected  by  Legendre,  that  the  theorem  was 
equally  true  for  any  confocal  ellipsoids.  Finally,  in  a  celebrated 
memoir,  Theoric  des  Attractions  des  Sphdroidcs  et  de  la  Figure  des 
Planetes,  published  in  1785  among  the  Paris  Memoirs  for  the  year 
1782,  written,  however,  after  the  treatise  of  1784,  Laplace  treated 
exhaustively  the  general  problem  of  the  attraction  of  any  spheroid 
upon  a  particle  situated  outside  or  upon  its  surface. 

The  researches  of  Laplace  and  Legendre  on  the  subject  of  attrac- 
tions derive  additional  interest  and  importance  from  having  intro- 
duced two  powerful  engines  of  analysis  for  the  treatment  of  physical 
problems,  Laplace's  Coefficients  and  the  Potential  Function.  The 
expressions  for  the  attraction  of  an  ellipsoid  involved  integrations 
which  presented  insuperable  difficulties  ;  it  was,  therefore,  with 
pardonalble  exultation  that  Laplace  announced  his  discovery  that 
the  attracting  force  in  any  direction  could  be  obtained  by  the 
direct  process  of  differentiating  a  single  function.  He  thereby 
translated  the  torces  of  nature  into  the  language  of  analysis,  and 
laid  the  foundationsof  the  mathematical  sciences  of  heat,  electricity, 
and  magnetism.  This  function,  V,  which  received  the  natno  of 
potential  from  Green  in  1828,  and  independently  from  Gauss  in 
1840,  is  defined  as  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  the  molecules  of  the 
attracting  body  divided  by  their  respective  distances  from  the 
attracted  point ;  or,  in  mathematical  language — 
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p  being  the  density  of  the  'body  at  the  point  x,  y,  z  ;  a,  $,  y,  the 
coordinates  of  the  attracted  point ;  and  the  limits  of  integration 
being  determined  by  the  form  of  the  attracting  mass.  V  is  thus 
a  function  of  a,  0,  7,  that  is  to  say,  depends  for  its  value  on  the 
position  of  the  point,  and  its  several  differentials  with  respect  to 
these  coordinates  furnish  the  components  of  the  attractive  force. 
The  integrations,  however,  could  not  in  general  be  effected  so  as  to 
express  V  in  finite  terms  ;  but  Laplace  showed  that  V  satisfied  the 
partial  differential  equation 
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which  is  still  known  as  Laplace's  equation.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  it  was  not  in  this  symmetrical  form  that  the  equation  was 
discovered,  but  in  the  complicated  shape  which  it  assumes  when 
expressed  in  polar  coordinates  : — 
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where  p  is  substituted  for  cos  0.  This  differential  equation  forms 
the  basis  of  all  Laplace's  researches  in  attractions,  and  makes  its 
appearance  in  every  branch  of  physical  science. 

The  expressions  which  are  known  as  Laplace's  coefficients,  a  name 
first  given  to  them  by  Dr  WheweU,'  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in 
modern  analysis.  They  were  first  introduced  in  their  generality  by 
Laplace  in  the  memoir  on  attractions,  1785,  above  referred  to, 
which  is,  to  a  great  extent,  reprinted  in  the  third  book  of  the 
tTicanique  Cileste  ;  but  Legendre,  in  a  celebrated  paper  entitled 
Rccherchcs  sur  V attraction  des  Sphtrridcs  homogencs,  printed  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  Divers  Savons,  1783,  had  previously  made  use 
of  them,  and  proved  some  of  their  properties,  in  the  simplified  form 
which  they  assume  with  one  instead  of  two  variables.  They  may 
be  defined  as  follows.  If  two  points  in  space  are  determined  by 
their  polar  coordinates,  r,  0,  «,  and  /,  ff,  a,  T  the  reciprocal  of  the 
distance  between  them  is  expressed  in  terms  of  those  coordinates 
by 

1  -  2nJi  pp  +  Vl-^Vl-*/"  cos  (■»  -a')}  +  i''3J      , 
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where  p  and  p  are  written  for  cos  6  and  cos  0'  respectively, 
expression  may  bo  expanded  in  a  series  of  the  form 


This 
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whero  P0,  Pj  .  .  .  P,-  are  Laplace's  coefficients  of  the  orders  0,  1 
.  .  .  i.  They  are  rational  integral  functions  of  p,  -Jl  -  p.'  cos  u, 
and  \Zl-/xssin«,  and  are  precisely  the  same  functions  of  p', 
Vl  -  p*  cos  u  and  Vl  -  p'~  sin  u/t  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  rect- 
angular co-ordinates  of  the  two  points  divided  by  their  distances 
from  the  origin.  The  general  coefficient  P.-  is  of  i  dimensions  in 
these  quantities,  and  its  maximum  value  can  bo  shown  to  be  unity, 
so  that  the  above  written  series  will  be  coovergen't  if  /  is  greater 


!  See  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  xxvii.  p.  211. 
They  are  also  included  in  the  more  general  expression  "Spherical 
harmonics  "  ("  Fonctions  spheriques,"  "  Kugelfunctionen"). 
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than  r.     It  car*  be  easily  proved  that  T  satisfies  Laplace's  differ- 
ential equation — 
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and  if  for  T  wo  substitute  the  expanded  form,  we  obtain  the  general 
differential  equation  of  which  Laplace's  coefficients  are  particular 
integrals : — 
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Expressions  which  satisfy  this  equation J  arc  referred  to  as  Laplace's 
functions ;  they  include  as  a  particular  case  the  coefficients,  which 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  certain  definite  functions  of  the  spherical  sur- 
face coordinates  of  the  two  points.     If 

X  =  flfl  +  Vl  -  fiWl  -  fl*  cos  (w  -  a/), 

the  coefficients  become  functions  of  x  alone,  and  it  was  in  this  form 
that  Le>;endre  first  introduced  them.  One  of  the  fundamental 
properties  of  Laplace's  functions,  known  as  Laplace's  theorem, 
is  that,  if  Y;  and  Z{  be  two  such  functions,  i  and  i'  being  whole 
numbers  and  not  identical,  then 
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Again,  if  Yj'  is  the  same  function  of  p'  and  a',  that  Yj  is  of  p.  and 
u,  we  have  the  important  relation 
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But  the  property  on  which  their  utility  in  physical  researches 
chiefly  depends  is  that  every  function  of  the  coordinates  of  a  point 
on  a  sphere  can  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  Laplace's  functions.2 

In  the  figure  of  the  earth,  the  theory  of  attractions,  and  the 
sciences  of  electricity  and  magnetism  this  powerful  calculus  occupies 
a  prominent  place.  Gauss  in  particular  has  employed  it  in  the 
calculation  of  the  magnetic  potential  of  the  earth,  and  it  has 
recently  received  new  light  from  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell's  inter- 
pretation of  harmonics  with  reference  to  poles  on  the  sphere, 

Laplace,  always  profound  rather  than  elegant,  nowhere  displays 
the  massiveness  of  his  genius  so  conspicuously  as  in  tho  theory  of 
probabilities.  The  science  which  Pascal  and  Fermat  had  initiated 
:ie  brought  very  nearly  to  perfection  ;  but  the  demonstrations  are 
so  involved,  and  the  omissions  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  so  frequent, 
that  the  Thiorie  Analytique  is  to  the  best  mathematicians  a  work 
requiring  the  most  arduous  study.  The  theory  of  probabilities, 
which  Laplace  describes  as  common  sense  expressed  in  mathematical 
language,  first  attracted  his  attention  from  its  importance  in  physics 
and  astronomy ;  and  he  applies  his  theory,  not  only  to  the  ordinary 
problems  of  chances,  but  also  to  the  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
phenomena,  vital  statistics,  and  future  events. 

The  device  known  as  the  method  of  least  squares,  for  reducing 
numerous  equations  of  condition  to  the  number  of  unknown 
quantities  to  be  determined,  had  been  adopted  as  a  practically  con- 
venient rule  by  Gauss  and  Legendre  ;  but  Laplace  first  treated  it 
as  a  problem  in  probabilities,  and  proved  by  an  intricate  and  diffi- 
cult course  of  reasoning  that  it  was  also  tho  most  advantageous, 
the  mean  of  the  probabilities  of  error  in  tho  determination  of  the 
olemonts  being  thereby  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  method  of  generating  functions,  the  foundation  of  his  theory 
of  probabilities,  Laplace  publisliod  in  1779  ;  and  the  first  part  of 
his  TMorie  Analytique  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  its  principles, 
which  in  their  simplest  form  consist  in  treating  the  successive  values 
of  any  function  as  the  coefficients  in  the  expansion  of  another 
function  with  reference  to  a  different  variable.  The  latter  is 
therefore  called  the  generating  function  of  the  former.  Ad 
an  inverse  calculus  is  thus  created,  the  object  of  the  former  being  to 
determine  tho  coefficients  from  tho  generating  function,  of  the 
latter  to  discover  the  generating  function  from  tho  coefficients. 
The  one  is  a  problem  of  interpolation,  the  other  a  step  towards  the 
solution  of  an  equation  in  finite  differences.     The  method,  how- 

1  This  equation  was  fikt  integrated  by  Mr  Hargreave,  Philosophical 
Transactions,  1841,  p.  75,  and  it  has  since  been  successfully  treated 
by  Professor  Boole,  Comb,  and  Dub.  Math.  Journ.,  vol.  i.  p.  10, 
and  Professor  Donkin,  Phil.  Trans.,  1857,  p.  43.  See  Boole's  Differ- 
ential Equation),  3d  ed.,  p.  433. 

3  The  proof  of  this  theorem  in  its  full  generality  has  given  rise  to 
much  '  <<:itrovorsy  ;  where,  however,  tho  form  of  the  function  is  rational 
and  integral — the  only  case  of  practical  impoitanco — no  difficulty  is 
experienced.  The  roader  is  referred  to  two  papers  by  Ivory  in  the 
Phil  Trans.,  1812  and  1822;  Poisson,  Thtorie  MatMmatique  de  la 
\i.  Dirichlct,  in  Crdle's  Journal,  vol.  xvii.;  and  0.  Bonn&t, 
in  Liouvillc's  Journal,  vol.  xvii. 


ever,  is  now  obsolete  from  the  more  extended  facilities  afforded  by 
the  calculus  of  operations. 

_  The  first  formal  proof  of  Lagrange's  theorem  for  the  development 
in  a  series  of  an  implicit  function  was  furnished  by  Laplace,  who 
gave  to  it  an  extended  generality.  He  also  showed  that  every 
equation  of  an  even  degree  must  have  at  least  one  real  quadratic 
factor,  reduced  the  solution  of  linear  dirfrrentiiil  equations  to 
definite  integrals,  and  furnished  an  elegant  method  by  which  the 
linear  partial  differential  equation  of  the  second  order  might  be 
solved.  He  was  also  the  first  to  consider  the  difficult  problems 
involved  in  equations  of  mixed  differences,  and  to  prove  that  in 
equation  in  finite  differences  of  the  first  degree  and  the  seco-d 
order  might  always  he  converted  into  a  continued  fraction. 

In  1842,  the  works  of  Laplace  being  nearly  out  of  print,  his 
widow  was  about  to  sell  a  farm  in  order  to  procure  funds  for  a  new 
impression,  when  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe  took  the 
matter  in  hand.  A  grant  of  40,000  francs  having  been  obtained 
from  the  chamber,  a  national  edition  was  issued  in  seven  4to  vols., 
bearing  the  title (Euvresdc  Laplace,  1843-47.  The  Mieaniquc  Ceixt: 
with  its  four  supplements  occupies  the  first  5  vols.,  the  6th  contains 
the  Syslimc  du  Monde,  and  the  7th  the  Tli.  des  Prolnlilites,  to 
which  the  more  popular  Essai  Philosophique  forms  an  introduction. 
Of  the  four  supplements  added  by  the  author,  1816-25,  he  tells  U3 
that  the  problems  in  the  last  were  contributed  by  his  son.  An 
enumeration  of  Laplace's  memoirs  and  papers  (about  one  hundred  ir. 
number)  is  rendered  superfluous  by  their  embodiment  in  his  prin 
cipal  works.  The  Th.  des  Prob.  was  first  published  in  1812,  tho 
£ssai  in  1814  ;  and  both  works  as  well  as  the  Syslimc  du  Monde 
went  through  repeated  editions.  Laplace's  fii-st  separate  work, 
Thiorie  du  Mouvcmcnt  el  dc  la  Figure  Elliptiquc  des  Planilcs,  178i, 
was  published  at  the  expense  of  President  Bochard  dc  Saron. 
The Pr.icis  de  V  Histoirc  cbe  V Astronomic,  1821,  formed  the  fifth  book 
of  the  5th  edition  of  the  System*  dn  Monde.  An  English  translation, 
with  copious  elucidatory  notes,  of  the  first  4  vols,  of  the  Mecainouc 
Celeste,  by  Dr  Bowditch,  was  published  at  Boston,  U.S.,  1829-25, 
in  4  vols.  4to  ;  a  compendium  of  certain  portions  of  the  same  work 
by  Mrs  Somerville  appeared  in  1S31,  and  a  German  version  of  the 
first  2  vols,  by  Burckliardt  at  Berlin  in  1801.  English  transiarior.a 
of  the  Systirnc  du  Monde  by  Mr  Pond  and  Mi-  Harte  were  published, 
the  first  in  1809,  the  second  in  1830.  An  edition  entitled  Lcs 
CBuiira  Computes  dc  Laplace,  1878,  &c,  which  is  to  include  the 
whole  of  his  memoirs,  is  now  in  course  of  publication  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  four  4to  vols,  which  have 
already  appeared  comprise  the  first  ten  books  of  the  Micaniguc  Celeste. 

Scanty  notices  of  Laplace's  life  will  be  found  in  Fourier's  Eloge, 
June  15,  1829,  in  the  funeral  oration  of  Poisson,  and  Arsgo's  Report, 
1842,  translated  amongst  his  Biographies  by  Admiral  Smyth  and 
Mr  Grant.  His  astronomical  work  is  treated  of  in  Gautier's  Pro- 
blime  des  trois  Corps  and  Grant's  Hist,  of  Astronomy.  For  Laplace's 
functions  see  Dr  E.  Heine,  Handbuch  dcr  Kugc!  functional,  Berlin, 
1861;  John  H.  Pratt,  A  Treatise  on  AUrcictions,'lR6S ;  Todlmnter's 
Elementary  Treatise  cm  Laplace's  Functions,  1875,  and  History  of 
the  Mathematical  Theories  of  Attraction,  1873  ;  N.  M.  Ferrers  8 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Spherical  Harmonics,  1877;  and  L.  Schlafli, 
Die  zicci  Heine'schen  Kugrlfunctionem,  1881.  Consult  also  Thom- 
son and  Tait,  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,  1879,  p.  141  : 
Clerk  Maxwell,  Treatise  cm  Electricity,  chap,  ix ;  Professor  Niven 
in  Phil.  Trans.,  1879,  p.  379  ;  Dirichlct  in  Crel/e,  xvi.  p.  35  ;  and 
Jacobi,  vol.  ii.  p.  223,  xxvi.  p.  82.  Some  of  Laplace's  results  in 
the  theory  of  probabilities  are  simplified  in  Lacroix's 
(Umcntaire  du  Caleul  des  Probabililes  and  Do  Mori 
published  in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyolopsedia,  For  the  history  ef 
the  subject  see  A  History  of  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Pro! 
by  Isaac  Todhunter,  1865.  (A.  M.  C.) 

LAPLAND,  or  Lappland,  is  the  north-west  portion  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  bounded  W.,  N.,  and  E.  by  the 
North  Atlantic,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  White  Sea,  and 
S.  partly  by  the  White  Sea,  but  mainly  by  a  conventional 
line.  It  includes  the  northern  parts  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Finland,  and  the  western  part  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment of  Archangel.  A  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Salten  Fjord  on  the  Norwegian  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ponoi  on  the  White  Sea,  practically  identical  with  the  61st 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  measures  700  miles.  Of  Russian 
Lapland  only  a  very  small  portion  lies  outside  of  the  Arctic 
circle ;  but  in  Swedish  Lapland  the  southern  confines 
descend  as  low  as  64°.  According  to  Frijs  (in  Peter- 
mann's  Mitth.,  1870),  the  total  area  of  Lapland  may  bo 
estimated  at  153,200  square  miles,  of  which  16,073  miles 
belong  to  Norway,  48,898  to  Sweden,  26,575  to  FinlanJ, 
and  61,654  to  Russia. 

Lapland  is  merely  the  land  of  the  Lapps  or  Laps,  and  does 
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not  constitute  a  geographical  unity.  The  Scandinavian 
portion  presents  the  usual  characteristics  of  the  mountain 
plateau  of  that  peninsula, — on  one  side  the  bold  headlands, 
fjords,  deep-grooved  valleys,  and  glaciers  of  Norway,  on  the 
other  the  long  mountain  lakes  and  lake-fed  rivers  of  Sweden. 
On  the  Swedish  side  the  Lapp  borders  only  come  down  to 
within  from  30  to  40  miles  of  the  coast,  where  the  rivers 
begin  to  loso  the  character  of  mountain  streams.  With 
the  exception  of  Torne  Lappmark,  which  is  really  part  of 
Scandinavia,  Finnish  and  Russian  Lapland  may  be  gene- 
rally described  as  comparatively  low  country,  broken  by 
detached  hills  and  ridges,  one  of  which,  the  Umbdek 
D  under,  attains  an  elevation  of  2500  feet.  Rivers  and 
lakes  abound.  In  the  north  of  the  Finnish  region  lies 
the  great  Enare  or  Inara  (formerly  Upper  Imandra)  Lake, 
with  an  area  of  1147  square  miles;  and  the  south  is 
traversed  by  the  countless  head-waters  of  the  Kemi,  which 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the  east  of  the  Swedish 
frontier.  The  largest  of  the  rivers  of  Russian  Lapland — 
or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  Kola  peninsula — is  the  Tulom, 
which  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  and  others  of  importance 
are  the  Pasvig,  the  Ponoi,  and  the  Varsuga.  Lake  Imandra, 
or  Inandra  (in  Lappish  Aver),  is  about  65  miles  long  by  8 
or  9  broad  ;  Lake  Nuoljaure  is  35  miles  by  7  ;  and  Guolle- 
jaure,  Umbozero,  Kontojarvi,  and  Paajarvi  are  all  of  con- 
siderable extent.  An  opinion  was  long  prevalent  that 
there  was  a  natural  boundary  of  the  most  striking  kind 
between  the  Arctic  coast  of  Norwegian  and  that  of  Russian 
Lapland,  —  that  to  the  east  of  Jacob's  river  the  harbours 
or  fjords  were  ice-bound  for  six  mouths  of  the  year,  while 
the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  never  allowed  those  to  the 
west  to  be  frozen.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The 
principal  harbours  on  the  Murman  coast  eastward  to  the 
mouth  of  the  White  Sea  remain  open  like  those  of  Norway. 

Though  Lapland  contains  vast  stretches  of  desolate 
tundra  and  dreary  swamp,  the  country  as  a  whole  has  a 
certain  quiet  beauty,  and  in  the  wilder  districts  the  scenery 
is  wonderfully  various  in  colour  and  form.  "  It  is  hardly 
possible,"  says  Lieutenant  Temple  in  Proc.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc., 
1880,  "to  conceive  a  greater  contrast  to  the  ice-bound 
regions  which  lie  between  the  same  parallels  in  the  western 
hemisphere."  And,  though  it  gives  little  scope  for  hus- 
bandry, Lapland  is  richly  furnished  with  much  that  is  ser- 
viceable to  man.  Not  to  mention  the  iron  and  copper  mines, 
it  still  possesses  great  store  of  timber,  pine  and  spruce  and 
birch  ;  though  fruit  trees  yield  no  fruit,  there  is  abundance 
of  edible  berries  ;  the  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  salmon, 
trout,  perch,  and  pike  ;  myriads  of  water-fowl,  ptarmigan, 
partridges,  and  capercailzie  breed  within  its  borders ;  and 
the>  cod.  herring,  holibut,  and  Greenland  sharks  of  its  seas 
give  occupation  to  thousands  of  fishermen. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Lapland  isits  Arctic  climateand 
the  distribution  of  daylight  and  darkness.  In  the  northern 
parts  the  longest  day  and  the  longest  night  last  for  three 
months  each,  and  through  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
the  sun  does  not  set  at  midsummer  or  rise  at  midwinter. 

The  following  calendar  of  the  climate  after  LfestaiHus  relates  more 
particularly  to  the  northern  district  of  Swedish  Lapland,  but  is 
more  or  less  applicable  to  a  large  part  of  the  country  : — January : 
cold  and  clear  ;  no -'ay-light ;  about  4  o'clock  the  "rose  of  dawn  "  ; 
mean  temperature,  0°-50  Fahr.  February  :  cold  ;  snow  and  wind  ; 
day-light  from  6-7  a.m.  to  5-6  p.m.  j  mean  temperature  -10,4. 
March  :  heat  of  the  sun  begins  to  modify  the  cold  ;  steady  snow- 
fall;  swans  begin  to  appear;  mean  tempeature,  ll°-5.  .April: 
weather  variable  ;  snow  and  wind  ;  birds  of  passage,  crows,  and 
sn.iw  sparrows  appeal ;  snows  melt  from  the  branches  ;  mean  tem- 
,  _'i;  c.  May;  the  finest  mouth  in  the  year  ;  spring  flowers 
in  blossom;  bird  life  abundant;  Sowing  season;  temperature 
often  reaches  68°  during  tho  day  ;  seed  is  often  "brairded"  eight 
days  after  it  is  sown  ;  mean  temperature,  36°-5.  June  ;  ice  breaks 
up  on  lakes  and  rivers  ;  woods  rush  into  leaf ;  about  the  20th 
continual  day  ;  mean  temperature,  49°  to  50°.  July  ;  quite  warm  ; 
mountain  floods ;  grain  shoots  into  ear ;  fishing  and  hunting ;  mos- 
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quitoes  ;  cloudberries  ripe  ;  mean  temperature,  59°.  August : 
much  rain  ;  harvest ;  by  the  10th  strong  frosts  at  night ;  mean 
temperature,  56°.  September  ;  short  days  ;  rain,  wind,  sleet ; 
raspberries,  strawberries,  bilberries,  &c,  ripe  ;  fall  of  the  leaf;  mean 
temperature,  41°.  October;  "golden  pudding  time"  ;  slaughter 
of  reindeer  and  laying  up  of  meat  store  for  wiuter  ;  mean  tem- 
perature, 27°  "50.  November;  full  winter;  lakes  frozen  over;  fish- 
ing still  prosecuted  with  ice-nets ;  mean  temperature,  12° '24. 
December  :  much  like  January  ;  hunting  of  bears,  wolves,  &c. ; 
mean  temperature,  1°. 

The  population  of  Lapland  has  been  considerably  re- 
cruited in  modern  times  by  immigrants  from  the  south ; 
but  the  country  is  still  very  sparsely  peopled,  and  the  Lapps 
still  predominate.  There  are  no  towns,  and  the  villages 
are  not  only  few  and  insignificant,  but  often  hardly  less 
nomadic  than  the  people,  being  shifted  according  to 
exigencies  of  fodder  or  fuel.  Hammerfest,  the  "  most 
northern  town  of  the  European  continent,"  has  only  2100 
inhabitants,  and  Kola  (formerly  Malmis),  the  principal 
settlement  in  Russian  Lapland,  does  not  now  exceed  500. 

The  Lapps. — The  Lapps  (Swed,,  Lctppar ;  Russian,  Lo- 
pari ;  Norw.,  Finner)  call  their  country  Sabme  or  Same, 
and  themselves  Smnelats — names  almost  identical  with 
those  employed  by  the  Finns  for  their  country  and  race, 
and  probably  connected  with  a  root  signifying  "  dark  "  (see 
Donner,  Verg.  Wort,  der  Finn.-Ugr.  Sprachen,'Rc\$,.,  1876). 
Lapp  is  almost  certainly  a  nickname  imposed  by  foreigners, 
although  some  of  the  Lapps  apply  it  contemptuously  to 
those  of  their  countrymen  whom  they  think  to  be  less 
civilized  than  themselves.1 

In  Sweden  and  Finland  the  Lapps  are  usually  divided 
into  fisher,  mountain,  and  forest  Lapps.  In  Sweden 
the  first  class  includes  many  impoverished  mountain  Lapps. 
As  described  by  Laestadius  (1827-32),  their  condition 
was  a  very  miserable  one ;  but  since  his  time  matters 
have  much  improved.  The  principal  colony  has  its  sum- 
mer quarters  on  the  Stuor-Lule  Lake,  possesses  good  boats 
and  nets,  and,  besides  catching  and  drying  fish,  makes 
money  by  the  shooting  of  wild  fowl  and  the  gathering  of 
eggs.  When  he  has  acquired  a  little  means  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  fisher  to  settle  down  and  reclaim  a  bit 
of  land.  The  mountain  and  forest  Lapps  are  the.  true 
representatives  of  the  race.  In  the  wandering  life  of  the 
mountain  Lapp  his  autumn  residence,  on  the  borders  of 
the  forest  district,  may  be  considered  as  the  central  point ; 
it  is  there  that  he  erects  his  njalla,  a  small  wooden  store- 
house raised  high  above  the  ground  by  one  or  more  piles. 
At  the  beginning  of  November,  a  little  sooner  or  later, 
he  begins  to  wander  south  or  east  into  the  forest  land, 
and  in  the  oourse  of  the  winter  he  may  visit,  not  only 
such  places  as  .Tokkmokk  and  Arjepluog,  but  even  Gefle, 
Upsala,  or  Stockholm.  About  the  beginning  of  May  he  is 
back  at  his  njalla,  but  as  soon  as  the  weather  grows  warm 
he  pushes  up  to  the  mountains,  and  there  throughout  the 
summer  pastures  his  herds  and  prepares  his  store  of  cheese. 
By  autumn  or  October  he  is  busy  at  his  njalla  killing  the 
surplus  reindeer  hulls  and  curing  meat  for  the  winter. 
From  the  mountain  Lapp  the  forest  (or,  as  he  used  to  be 
called,  the  spruce-fir)  Lapp  is  mainly  distinguished  by  the 
narrower  limits  within  which  he  pursues  his  nomadic  life. 
He  never  wanders  outside  of  a  certain  district,  in  which  he 
possesses  hereditary  rights,  and  maintains  a  series  of  camp- 
ing grounds  which  he  visits  in  regular  rotation.  In  May 
or  April  he  lets  his  reindeer  loose,  to  wander  as  they  please  ; 
bnt  immediately  after  midsummer,  when  the  mosquitoes 
become  troublesome,  he  goes  to  collect  them.  Catching  a 
single  deer  and  "  belling  "  it,  he  drives  it  through  the  wood  ; 
the  other  deer,  whose  instinct  leads  them  to  gather  into 
herds  for  mutual  protection  against  the  mosquitoes,  are 

1  The  most  probable  etymology  is  the  Finnish  lappa,  and  in  this 
case  the  meaning  would  be  tho  "  land's-eud  folk." 
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attracted  by  the  sound.  Should  the  summer  be  very  cool 
and  the  mosquitoes  few,  the  Lapp  finds  it  next  to  impos- 
sible to  bring  the  creatures  together.  About  the  end  of 
August  tney  are  again  let  loose,  but  they  are  once  more 
collected  in  October,  the  forest  Lapp  during  winter  pur- 
suing the  same  course  of  life  as  the  mountain  Lapp. 

In  Norway  there  are  three  classes — the  sea  Lapps,  the 
river  Lapps,  and  the  mountain  Lapps,  the  first  two 
settled,  the  third  nomadic.  The  mountain  Lapps  have, 
ou  the  whole,  a  rather  ruder  and  harder  life  than  the  same 
class  in  Sweden.  About  Christmas  those  of  Kautokeino 
and  Karasjokk  are  usually  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  churches;  in  summer  they  visit  the  coast,  and  in 
autumn  they  return  inland.  Previous  to  1852,  when 
they  were  forbidden  by  imperial  decree,  they  were  wont 
in  winter  to  move  south  across  the  Russian  frontiers. 
It  is  seldom  possible  for  them  to  remain  more  than  three  or' 
four  days  in  one  spot,  flesh  is  their  favourite,  in  winter 
almost  their  only,  food7  though  they  also  use  reindeer 
milk,  cheese,  and  rye  or  barley  cakes.  The  sea  Lapps  are 
in  some  respects  hardly  to  be  .distinguished  from  the  other 
coast  dwellers  of  Finmark.  Their  food  consists  mainly  of 
cooked  fish.  The  river  Lapps,  many  of  whom,  however, ' 
aire  descendants  of  Quains  or  Finns  proper,  breed  cattle, 
attempt  a  little  tillage,  and  entrust  their  reindeer  to  the 
laxe  of  mountain  Lapps. 

In  Finland  there  are  comparatively  few  Laplanders,  and 
the  great  bulk  of  them  belong  to  the  fisher  class.  Many  of 
them  are  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Enare  Lake. 
In  the  spring  they  go  down  to  the  Norwegian  coast  and 
take  part  in  the  sea  fisheries,  returning  to  the  lake  about 
midsummer.  Formerly  they  found  the  capture  of  wild 
reindeer  a  profitable  occupation,  using  for  this  purpose  a 
oalisaded  avenue  gradually  narrowing  towards  a  pitfall. 

The  Russian  Lapps  are  also  for  the  most  part  fishers,  as 
is  natural  in  a  district  with  such  an  extent  of  coast  and 
such  a  number  of  lakes,  not  to  mention  the  advantage 
which  the  fisher  has  over  the  reindeer  keeper  in  connexion 
with  the  many  fasts  of  the  Greek  Church.  They  maintain 
a  half  nomadic  kind  of  life,  very  few  of  them  having  become 
regular  settlers  in  the  Russian  villages.  It  is  usual  to  dis- 
tinguish them  according  to  the  district  of  the  coast  which 
fhey  frequent,  as  Murman.(Murmanski)  and  Terian  (Terski) 
Lapps.  A  separate  tribe,  the  Filmans,  i.e.,  Finnmans, 
nomadize  about  the  Pazyets,  Motoff,  and  Petchenga  tundras, 
and  retain  the  peculiar  dialect  and  the  Lutheran  creed 
which  they  owe  to  a  former  connexion  with  Sweden.  They 
were  formerly  known  as  the  V  twice  and  thrice  tributary  " 
Lapps,  because  they  paid  to  two  or  even  three  states — 
Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 

The  ethnographical  position  of  the  Lapps  has  not  been 
clearly  determined,  though  it  is  evident  they  can  no  longer 
be  classified  with  the  Finns.  They  are,  as  has  been  seen, 
far  from  a  numerous  people,  and  within  the  historical 
period  they  have  considerably  recruited  themselves  from 
neighbouring  races.  Shortness  of  stature '  is  their  most 
obvious  characteristic,  though  in  regard  to  this  much 
exaggeration  has  prevailed.  Diiben  (p.  167)  found  an  aver- 
age of  49  feet  for  males  and  a  little  less  for  females  ;  Mante- 
gnzzi,  who  made  a  number  of  anthropological  observations 
in  Norway  in  1879,  gives  5  feet  aud  4'75  feet  respectively 
(Archivio  per  Vantrop.,  1880).  Individuals  much  above  or 
much  belo'w  the-  average  are  rare.  The  body  is  usually  of 
fair  proportions,  but  the  legs  are  rather  short,  and  in  many 
cases  somewhat  bandy.  Dark,  swarthy,  yellow,  copper- 
coloured  are  all  adjectives  employed  by  competent  observers 
to  describe  their  complexion, — the  truth  being  .that  their 
habits  of  life  do  not  conduce  either  to  the  preservation  or 
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1  Hence  they  hare  been  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  originals  of 
e  "  Uttle  folk  "  of  Scandinavian  legend. 


display  of  their  natural  colour  of  skin,  and  that  some  of 
them  are  really  fair,  and  others,  perhaps  the  majority,  really 
dark.  The  colour  of  the  hair,  too,  ranges  from  blonde  and 
reddish  to  a  bluish  or  greyish  black ;  and  the  eyes  are 
black,  hazel,  blue,  or  grey.  The  shape  of  the  skull  is  the 
most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Lapp.  He  is  the  most 
brachycephalous  type  of  man  in  Europe,  perhaps  in  the 
world.'2  According  to  Virchow,  the  women  in  width  of 
face  are  more  Mongolian-like  than  the  men,  but  neither  in 
men  nor  women  does  the  opening  of  the  eye  show  any  true 
obliquity.  In  children  the  eye  is  large,  open,  and  round. 
The  nose  is  always  low  and  broad,  more  markedly  retrousse' 
among  the  females  than  the  males.  Wrinkled  and  puckered 
by  exposure  to  the  weather,  the  faces -even  of  the  younger 
Lapps  assume  an  appearance  of  old  age.  The  muscular 
system  is  usually  well  developed,  but  there  is  deficiency  of 
fatty  tissue,  which  affects  the  features  (particularly  by  giving 
relative  prominence  to  the  eyes)  and  the  general  character 
of  the  skin.  The  thinness  of  the  skin,  indeed,  can  but 
rarely  be  paralleled  among  other  Europeans.  Among  the 
Lapps,  as  among  other  lower  races,  the  index  is  shorter 
than  the  ring  finger.3 

The  Lapps  are  a  quiet,  inoffensive  people.  Crimes  t»f 
violence  are  almost  unknown  among  them,  and  the  only 
common  breach  of  law  is  the  killing  of  tame  reindeer 
belonging  to  other  owners.  In  Russia,  however,  the'y  have 
a  bad  reputation  for  lying  and  general  nntrustworthine'is, 
and  drunkenness  is  well-nigh  a  universal  vice.  In  Scandi- 
navia laws  have  been  directed  against  the  importation  of 
intoxicating  liquors  into  the  Lapp  country  since  1723. 

Superficially  at  least  the  great  bulk  of  the  Lapps  have 
been  Christianized,' — those  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
being  Protestants,  those  of  Russia  members  of  the  Greek 
Church.  In  education  the  Scandinavian  Lapps  are  far  ahead 
of  their  Russian  brethren,  to  whom  reading  and  writing 
are  arts  as  unfamiliar  as  they  were  to  their  pagan  ancestors. 
The  general  manner  of  life  is  patriarchal.  The  father  of 
the  family  has  complete  authority  over  all  its  affairs ;  and 
on  his  death  this  authority  passes  to  the  eldest  son. 
Parents  are  free  to  disinherit  their  children  ;^and,  if  a  son 
separates  from  the  family  without  his  father's  permission, 
he  receives  no  share  of  the  property  except  a  gun  and  his 
wife's  dowry.4 

By  the  very  circumstances  of  their  position  the  Lapps  are 
of  necessity  conservative  in  most  of  their  habits,  many  of 
which  can  hardly  have  altered  since  the  first  taming  of  the 
reindeer.  But  the  strong  current  of  mercantile  enterprise 
has  carried  a  few  important  products  of  southern  civilization 
into  their  huts.  The  lines  in  which  Thomson  describes 
their  simple  life — 

The  reindeer  foVm  their  riches  :  those  their  tents, 
Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  wealth 
Supply  ;  their  wholesome  fare  and  cheerful  cups — 

are  still  applicable  in  the  main  to  the  mountain  Lapps  ;  but 
even  they  have  learned  to  use  coffee  as  an  ordinary  bever- 
age, and  to  wear  stout  Norwegian  cloth  (vadmal). 

Linguistically  the  Laps  belong  to  the  great  TJralo-Altaie  family ; 
the  similarity  of  their  speech  to  Finnish  is  evident  on  the  surface. 
It  is  broken  up  into  very  distinct  and  even  mutually  unintelligible 
dialects,  the  origin  of  several  of  which  is,  however,  easily  found  in 

3  Bertillon  found  in  one  instance  a  cephalic  index  of  M.  \\Tho. 
average  obtained  by  Primer  Bey  was  847,  by  Virchow  S'2-5. 

3  See  Retzius,  Finska  Kranitr  (Stockholm,  1878) ;  Vircuuw,  in 
Arch,  fir  Anthrop.,  torn,  iv.,  1870;  papers  by  Virchow  (1874), 
Hagenbeck  and  Europcus  (18751,  and  Van  der  Horck  (1876),  in  Zcit- 
schrift  fir  Ethnologic;  aud  by  Gui'rault  (1863)  and.Pruner  Bey 
(1864),  in  Mhmircs  de  la  Soc.  d'Arthrop.  Bertillon,  in  Broca's 
Jtevite  d 'Anthrop.,  has  given  a  comparison  of  the  craniology^gf  the 
Lapps  with  that  of  Parisians,  Kaffrcs,  and  New  'Caledonian:.    __  * 

4  A  valuable  paper  by  Ephimenko,  on  "  The  Legal  Customs  "of  the 
Lapps,  especially  in  Russian  Lapland,"  appi-vrt<a  »  o/Vri  L!  .of  the  Hat 
of  Russ.  Ocog.  Soc.,  Ethuog.  Section.  187$ 
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the  political  and  social  dismemberment  of  the  people.  Diiben 
distinguishes  foul1  leading  dialects  ;  but  a  much  greater  number 
are  recognizable.  In  Russian  Lapland  alone  there  are  three,  due 
to  the  influence  of  Norwegian,  Karelian,  and  Russian  (Lbnnrot, 
Acta  Soc.  Sci.  Fennise;  vol.  iv.).  "The  Lapps,"  says  Castren, 
"  have  had  the  misfortune  to  come  into  close  contact  with  foreign 
races  while  their  language  was  yet  iu  its  tenderest  infancy,  and  con- 
sequently it  has  not  only  adopted  au  endless  number  of  foreign 
words,  but  in  many  grammatical  aspects  fashioned  itself  after  foreign 
models."  That  it  began  at  a  very  early  period  to  enrich  itself  with 
Scandinavian  word  is  shown  by  the  use  it  still  makes  of  forms 
belonging  to  a  lingffistic  stage  older  even  than  that  of  Icelandic. 
Diiben  has  subjected  the  vocabulary  to  a  very  interesting  analysis 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what  stage  of  culture  the  people  had 
reached  before  their  contact  with  the  Norse.  Agricultural  terms, 
the  names  of  the  metals,  and  the  word  for  smith,  are  all  of  Scandi- 
navian origin,  and  the  words  for  "taming"  and  "  milk  "  would 
suggest  that  tho  southern  strangers  taught  the  Lapps  how  to  turn 
the  reindeer  to  full  account.  The  important  place,  however,  which 
this  creature  must  always  have  held  in  their  estimation- is  evident 
from  the  existence  of  more  than  three  hundred  native  reindeer  words. 
The  Lapp  tongue  was  long  ago  reduced  to  writing  by  the  mission- 
aries ;  but  very  little  has  been  printed  in  it  except  school-books  and 
religious  works.  A  number  of  popular  tales  and  songs,  indeed,  have 
been  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  the  people  byTjellner,  Grbnland, 
and  others  ;  J.  A.  Frijs,  professor  of  Lapp  in  tho  university  of 
Christiania,  has  published  Lapyiske  Sprogprover  :  en  samling  lapp. 
'  <-,  ordsprog,og  g&dcr,  Christiania,  1856;  and  Lappish  mythologi 
eventyr  og  folhcsagn,  Christiania,  1871.  Sec  also  G.  Donner,  Licder 
da-  Lappeti,  Helsingfors,  1876.  The  songs  are  extremely  similar  to 
those  of  the  Finns,  and  a  process  of  mutual  borrowing  seems  to  have 
gone  on.  In  one  of  the  saga-like  pieces— Pishan-Peshau's  son— there 
seems  to  be  a  distinct  mention  of  the  Baikal  Lake,  and  possibly  also 
of  the  Altai  Mountains.  The  story  of  Njavvisena,  daughter  of  the 
Sun,  is  full  of  quaint  folklore  about  the  taming  of  the  reindeer 
Giants,  as  well  as  a  blind  or  one-eyed  monster,  are  frequently  intro- 
duced, and  the  /Esopic  fable  is  not  without  its  representatives. 
Grammars  of  the  Lapp  tongue  have  been  published  by  Fjellstrbm 
(1738),  Leom  (1748),  Kask  (1832)  Stockfleth  (1840);  lexicons  by 
Fjellstrbm  (1730),  Lem  (1768-1,81),  Lindahl  (1780),  Stockfleth 
(1862).  Many  of  the  Lapps  are  able  to  speak  one  or  wen  two  of 
the  neighbouring  tongues. 

The  reputation  of  the  Laplanders  for  skill  in  magic  and  divination 
is  of  very  early  date,  and  in  Finland  is  not  yet  extinct.  When  Erik 
Blood-axe,  son  of  Harold  Haarfager,  visited  Bjarmalandin  922,  he 
found  Gunhild,  daughter  of  Asur  Tntc,  living  among  the  Lapps,  to 
whom  she  had  been  sent  by  her  father  for  the  purpose  of  being 
trained  in  witchcraft ;  and  Ivan  the  Terrible  of  Russia  sent  for 
magicians  from  Lapland  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  a 
comet.  One  of  the  powers  with  which  they  were  formerly  credited 
was  that  of  raising  winds.  "They  tye  three  kuottes,"  says  old 
Richard  Eden,  "on  a  strynge  hangyng  at  a  wliyp.  'When  they  lose 
one  of  these  they  rayse  tollerable  wynds.  When  they  lose  an  other 
the  wynde  is  mere  vehement ;  but  by  losing  the"thyrd  they  rayse 
playne  tempestes  as  in  old  tyme  they  were  accustomed  to  rayse 
thunder  and  lyghtnyng"  (Hist,  of  TraxmyU,  1577,  p.  284).  Though 
we  are  familiar  in  English  with  allusions  to  "Lapland  witches,"  it 
appears  that  the  art,  accord'ng  to  native  custom,  was  iu  the  hands 
of  the  men.  During  his  divination  the  wizard  fell  into  a  state  of 
trance  or  ecstasy,  his  soul  being  held  to  run  about  at  large  to  pur- 
sue its  inquiries.  Great  use  was  made  of  a  curious  diviuiug-drum, 
oval  in  shape,  and  made  0f  wood,  1  to  4  feet  in  length.  Over  tho 
upper  surface  was  stretched  a  white-dressed  reindeer  skin,  and  at  the 
corners  (so  to  sp«tfk)hanga  variety  of  charms— tufts  of  wool,  bones, 
teeth,  claws,  &c.  The.area  was  divided  into  several  spaces,  often  into 
three,  one  for  the  celestial  gods,  one/or  the  terrestrial,  and  one  for  man. 
A  variety  of  figures  and  conventional  signs  were  drawn  in  the  several 
compartments  :  the  sun,  for  instance,  is  frequently  represented  by  a 
square  and  a  stroke  from  each  corner,  Thor  by  two  hammers  placed 
crosswise  ;  and  in  tho  more  modern  specimens  symbols  for  (  lui-t, 
the  Virgin,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  introduced.  An  arjja  or  divin- 
ing-! od  was  laid  on  a  definite  spot,  the  drum  beaten  by  a  hammer, 
and  conclusions  drawn  from  the  position  taken  up  by  the  arpa. 
Any  Lapp  who  had  attained  to  manhood  could  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances consult  the  drum  for  himself,  but  in  matters  of  unusual 
moment  tho.  professional  wizard  (naid,  noide,  or  noaide)  had  to  be 
called  in. 

The  Lapps  have  a  dim  tradition  that  their  ancestors  lived  in 
a  far  eastern  land,  and  they  tell  rude  stories  of  their  own  conflicts 
with  Norsemen  and  Karelians.  But  no  answer  can  be  obtained 
from  them  to  the  questions  naturally  put  by  tho  historian  in 
regard  to  their  early  distribution  and  movements.  By  many  it  has 
been  maintained  that  they  were  formerly  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  they  have  even  been  considered 
by  soma  as  tho  remnants  of  that  primeval  race  of  cave-dwellers 
which  hunted  the  reindeer  over  the  snow-fields  of  central  and 
western  Europe.     But  much  of  the  evidenoe  adduced  for  these 


theories  is  higniy  questionaoie.  The  contents  of  the  so-called  Lapps 
graves  found  in  various  parts  of  Scandinavia  are  often  sufficient  in 
themselves  to  show  that  the  appellation  must  be  a  misnomer,  and  tho 
syllable  Lap  or  Lapp  found  in  many  names  of  plaoes  can  often  be 
proved  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  Lapps.  Nothing  more  can 
be  affirmed  with  certainty  than  that  the  area  occupied  or  visited 
by  the  Lapps  oucc  extended  farther  south  (in  Russia  as  far,  it  would 
appear,  as  Lake  Ladoga),  and  that  they  already  occupied  their 
present  territory  at  tho  time  when  thev  are  first  mentioned  in 
history.  According  to  Dubeu  tho  name  first  occurs  in  the  13th 
century— in  the  Fundinn  Noregr,  composed  about  1200,  in  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  and  in  a  papal  bull  of  date  1230  ;  but  the  people  are 
probably  to  be  identified  with  those  Finns  of  Tacitus  whom  he 
describes  as  wild  hunters  with  skins  for  clothing  and  rude  huts 
as  only  means  of  shelter,  and  certainly  with  the  Skrithiphinoi 
of.Procopius  (Goth.,  ii.  15),  the  Scritobini  of  Paulus  AVarneiiidus, 
and  the  Scridifinni  of  the-  geographer  of  Ravenna.  Some  of  the 
details  given  by  Procopius,  in  regard  for  instance  to  the  treatment 
of  infants,  show  that  his  informant  was  acquainted  with  certain 
characteristic  customs  of  the  Lapps. 

In  the  9th  century  the  Norsemen  from  Norway  began  to  treat 
their  feeble  northern  neighbours  as  a  subject  race.  The  wealth  of 
Ottar, — "northmost  of  the  northmen," — whose  narrative  has  been 
preserved  by  King  Alfred,  consisted  mainly  of  six  hundred  of  those 
"deer  they  call  hrenas"  and  in  tribute  paid  by  tho  natives  ;  and 
tho  Eigils  saga  tells  how  Brynjulf  Bjargulfson  had  his  right  to 
collect  contributions  from  the  Finns  {i.e.,  the  Lapps)  recognized  by 
Harold  Haarfager.  So  much  value  was  attached  to  this  source  of 
wealth  that  as  early  as  1050  strangers  were  excluded  from  the  fur- 
trade  of  Finmark,  and  a  kind  of  coast-guard  prevented  their  intru- 
sion. Meantime  the  Karelians  were  pressing  on  the  eastern  Lapps, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  11th  centurythe  rulere  of  Novgorod  began 
to  treat  them  as  the  Norsemen  had  treated  their  western  brethren. 
The  ground-swell  of  the  Tartar  invasion  drove  the  Karelians  west- 
ward in  the  13th  century,  and  for  many  years  even  Finmark  was  so 
unsettled  that  the  Norsemen  received  no  tribute  from  the  Lapps. 
At  length  in  1326  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Norway  and 
Russia  by  which  the  supremacy  of  the  Norwegians  over  the  Lapp's 
was  recognized  as  far  east  as  Voljo  beyond  Kandalax  on  the  White 
Sea,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Russians  over  the  Karelians  as  far 
as  Lyngen  and  the  Malself.  The  relations  of  the  Lapps  to  their 
more  powerful  neighbours  were  complicated  by  the  rivalry  of  the 
different  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  After  the  disruption  of  the 
Calmar  Union  (1523),  Sweden  began  to  assert  its  rights  with  vigour, 
and  in  1595  the  treaty  of  Teusina  between  Sweden  and  Russia 
decreed  "  that  the  Lapps  who  dwell  in  the  woods  between  eastern 
Bothnia  and  Varanger  shall  pay  their  dues  to 'tho  king  of  Sweden." 
It  was  in  vain  that  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  visited  Kola  and 
exacted  homage  in  1599,  and  every  year  sent  messengers  to  protest 
against  the  collection  of  his  tribute  by  the  Swedes  (a  custom  which 
continued  down  to  1806).  Charles  of  Sweden  took  the  title  of  "king 
of  the  Kajans  and  Lapps,"  and  left  no  means  untried  to  establish 
his  power  over  all  Scandinavian  Lapland.  By  the  p'eacc  of  Knarbd 
(1613)  Gustavus  Adolphus  gave  up  the  Swedish  claim  to  Finmark  ; 
and  in  1751  mutual  renunciations  brought  the  relations  of  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  (Danish)  Lapland  to  their  present  position.  Mean- 
while Russian  influence  had  been  spreading  westward  ;  and  in 
1809,  when  Alexander  I.  finally  obtained  the  cession  of  Finland,  he 
also  added  to  his  dominions  the  whole  of  Finnish  Lapland  to  the 
east  of  the  Muonio  and  the  Kbngama. 

The  Lapps  have  had  the  ordinary  fate  of  subject  and  defenceless 
people  ;  they  have  been  utilized  with  little  regard  to  their  own 
interests  or  inclinations.  The  example  set  by  the  early  Norwegians 
was  followed  by  the  Swedes  :  a  peculiar  class  of  adventurers  know  n 
as  the  Birkarlians  (from  Bjark  or  Birk,  "  trade  ")  began  in  the  18th 
century  to  farm  the  Lapps,  and,  receiving  very  extensive  privileges 
from  the  kings,  grew  to  great  wealth  and  influence.  In  1606  there 
were  twenty-two  Birkarlians  in  Tornio,  seventeen  in  Lule,  sixteen 
in  Pite,  and  sixty-six  in  Umo  Lappmark.  They  are  regularly  spoken 
of  as  having  or  owning  Lapps,  whom  they  hire  out,  and  dispose 
of  as  any  other  piece  of  property.  In  Russian  Lapland  matters 
followed  much  the  same  course.  The  very  institution  of  the 
Solovets  monastery,  intended  by  St  Tryphon  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  neglected  pagans,  turned  out  the  occasion  of  much  injustice 
towards  them.  By  a  charter  of  Ivan  Vasilivitch  (November  1556), 
the  monks  are  declared  masters  of  the  Lapps  of  the  Motoff  and 
Petchenga  districts,  and  they  soon  sought  to  extend  their  control 
over  those  not  legally  assigned  to  them  (Ephinienko).  Other  monas- 
teries in  distant  parts  of  the  empire  were  gifted  with  similar  pro- 
prietary rights  ;  and  the  supplication  of  the  patriarch  Nikon  to 
AVxis  Mikhaelovitch,  for  example,  shows  only  too  clearly  the 
oppression  to  which  the  Lapps  were  subjected. 

it  is  long,  however,  since  these  abuses  were  abolished  ;  and  in 
Scandinavia  more  especially  the  Lapps  of  tho  present  day  enjoy  tho 
advantages  resulting  from  a  large  amount  of  philanthropic  legisla- 
tion on  the  part  of  their  rulers.  There  seems  to  be  no  fear  of  their 
becoming  extinct,  except  it  may  be  by  gradual  amalgamation  with 
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tueir  more  powerful  neighbours.  The  aggregate  number  in  all  Lap- 
land is  estimated  pX  27,000.  According  to  .official  statistics  the 
Swedish  Lapps  increased  from  5617  in  1830  to  6702  in  1870.  In 
Norway  there  were  14,464  in  1S45,  17,178  in  1865.  For  Russian 
and  Finnish  Lapland  the  numbers  were  given  in  1859  as  1200 
and  21  S3,  and  according  to  Kelsieff  the  whole  number  in  Russia  is 
not  now  more  than  3000.  The  number  of  reindeer  Dossessed  by 
the  whole  people  is  estimated  at  <S63,000. 

Gufltal  von  Diiben's  Om  Lappland  och  Lapparne  (Stockh.,  1873)  is  the  fullest 
and  most  systematic  work  on  its  subject.  It  gives  a  list  6(  moro  thtin  two 
hundred  authorities.  Sec  also  Scbefler,  Lapponia  (Frnnkf.,  1673;  English 
version,  Oxford,  1674),  for  long  the  standard  book  ;  Recimrd,  Voyage  de  Laponie 
(16S1,  often  reprinted;  English  1n  Pinkerton,  vol  i.);  Hogstrbm,  Beslri/n.  o/ver 
de  till  Soeriges  TCroua  lydande  Lappmarker,  Stockh.,  1746;  Lccm,  Beskri- 
velse  over  Fimnarkens  Lapper,  Copenh.,  1767,,  extremely  Important,  m  Danish 
and  Latin;  Acerbi,  Reise  durch  Scltireden,  Berlin,  1803;  Ltestadius,  Journal, 
&c,  Stockh.,  1S31 ;  Leopold  .von  Buch.  Reise  durch  ttorwegen  und  Lapp- 
land,  Berlin,  1840;  Bayard  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  London,  18,18;  Castrcn, 
Xordiska  Rtsor  (Uels..  1852-5S;  Gerra.  transl.,  St  Petersburg) ;  Stockfleth, 
Dagbog  orcr  mine  Missions-Reiser,  Christ.,  18*60,  "of  great  value;  l-'rijs,  En 
sommer  (1S67)  i  Finrnarken,  <fco.,  Christ.,  1871;  Aube],  Relse  naeli  Lappland, 
Leipsic,  1S74;  Nemirovitcli-Dantcuenko,  Laplandiya.i  Laplandtzui,  St  Peters- 
burg. 1874;  Reports  by  Kelsieff,  .fee.,  for  the  Anthropological  Exhibition  at 
Moscow.  1877.  Moscow,  1S7S";  l-:<kcr,  Lapptand,  Ac,  KrjoibUrR,  1S7S;  Du  Climillu, 
land  af'the  Midnight  San,  Loudon,  1881 ;  Edward  Kae,  The  White  Sea  Peninsula, 
London,  ISSi.  (H.  A.  W.) 

LA  PORTE,  chief  city  of  La  Porte  county,'  Indiana, 
U.S.,  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of  three  railways,  12 
miles  south  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  about  60  miles  south- 
east of  Chicago.  Surrounded  by  a  fertile  agricultural 
region,  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  has  manu- 
factories of.agricultural  implements,  foundries,  and  various 
mills. '  The  vicinity  has  become  a  favourite  summer  resi- 
dence, on  account  of  its  beautiful  lakes,  which  in  winter 
supply  large  quantities  of  clear  ice  for  the  Chicago  and 
southern  markets.     The  population  in  1880  was  6195. 

LAPPENBERG,  Johann  Martin  (1794-1865),  a 
German  historical  writer,  was  born  July  30,  1791,  at. 
Hamburg,  where  his  father  held  a  good  official  position ; 
early  in  life  he  began  to  study  medicine,  and  afterwards 
history,  at  Edinburgh.  .  The  latter  pursuit  he  continued 
in  London  and  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Gottingen, 
graduating  as  doctor  of  laws  of  Gottingen  in  1816.  He 
was  forthwith  sent  by  the  Hamburg  senate  as  resident 
minister  to  the  Prussian  court,  where  he  remained  till 
1823,  when  he  'became  keeper  of  the  Hamburg  archives, 
an  office  in  which  he  had  the  amplest  opportunities  for  the 
cultivation  and  exercise  of  those  habits  of  laborious  and 
critical  research  on  which  his  highly  respectable  reputation 
as  an  historian  rests.  He  continued  to  hold  this  post  until 
1863,  when  a  serious  affection  of  the  eyes  compelled  him 
to  resign.  In  1850  be  had  the  honour  of  representing 
Hamburg  at  the  Frankfort  conference.  His  death  took 
place  on  November  28,  1865.  ' 

Lappenberg's  most  important  contribution  to  literature,  and  that 
by  which  he  is  best  known  outside  of  Germany,  was  his  Geschichte 
von  England  (2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1834-37),  which  was  translated 
by  Thorpe  (1845-57)  and  continued  by  Pauli  (from  1160).  His 
other  works  include  a  continuation  of  the  Gcschichte  des  Ursprungs 
der  devXsclien  Hansa  of  Sartorius,  1830;  Hamburgischcs  Urliundcn- 
bttch,  1842;  Hamburger  RecfUsallerthUmer,  1845;  Chroniken  der 
Stadt  Hamburg  in  mederdmlschcr  Sprache,  1852-61  ;  QuelUn  cur 
We  des  Eribisthurns  u.  der  Stadt  Bremen,  1841  ;  editions  of 
Thiotmar  of  Merseburg,  Adam  of  Bremen,  Helmold,  and  Arnold 
of  Lubeck  in  the  Monumcnta  of  Pertz,  and  an  edition  of  Th. 
Muruer's  Till  EulenspUgcl,  1853. 

LAPWING,  Anglo-Saxon  Hledpewince  (  =  "one  who 
turns  about  in  running  or  flight,"  see  Skeat's  Etymol. 
Dictionary,  p.  321),1  a  bird,  the  Tringa  vcmdhu  of  Linnaeus 
and  the  Vanellus  vulgaris  or  Y.  cristatus  of  modern  orni- 
thologists. In  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Old  World  this 
species  is  perhaps  the  most  abundant  of  the  Plovers, 
Cliaradriidw,  breeding  in  greater  or  fewer  numbers  in 
almost  every  suitable  place  from  Ireland  to  Japan, — the 
majority  migrating  towards  winter  to  southern  countries,  as 
the  Punjab,  Egypt,  and  Barbary, — though  in  tho  British 
some  are  always  found  at  that  season,  chiefly  about 
estuaries.     Asa  straggler  it  has  occurred  within  the  Arctic 

ol  Caxton  in  14S1  has  "lapwynebes"  (Reynard  the  Fox,  cap.  27). 


Circle  (as  on  the  Varanger  Fjord  in  Norway),  as  well  as  in 
Iceland  and  even  Greenland ;  while  it  not  unfrequently 
appears  in  Madeira  and  the  Azores.  Conspicuous  as  the 
strongly  contrasted  colours  of  its  plumage  and  its  very 
peculiar  flight  make  it,  one  may  well  wonder  at  its  success 
iu  maintaining  its  ground  when  so  many  of  its  allies  have 
been  almost  exterminated,  for  the  Lapwing  is  the  object 
perhaps  of  greater  persecution  than  any  other  European 
bird  that  is  not  a  plunderer.  Its  eggs — the  well  known 
"  Plovers'  Eggs  "  of  commerce2 — are  taken  by  the  thousand 
or  ten  thousand ;  and,  worse  than  this,  the  bird,  wary  and 
wild  at  other  times  of  the  year,  in  the  breeding-season 
becomes  easily  approachable,  and  is  (or  used  to  be)  shot 
down  in  enormous  numbers  to  be  sold  in  the  markets  for 
"Golden  Plover."  Its  growing  scarcity  as  a  species  was 
consequently  in  Great  Britain  very  perceptible  until  an  Act 
of  Parliament  (35  &  36  Vict.  cap.  78)  frightened  people 
into  letting  it  alone,3  and  its  numbers  have  since  then  as 
perceptibly  increased,  to  the  mauifest  advantage  of  many 
classes  of  the  community — those  who  would  eat  its  eggs, 
those  who  would  eat  its  flesh  (at  the  right  time  of  year), 
as  well  as  the  agriculturists  whose  lands  it  frequented,  for 
it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  no  bird  is  more  completely 
the  farmer's  friend.  What  seems  to  be  the  secret  of  the 
Lapwing  holding  its  position  in  spite  of  slaughter  and 
rapine  is  the  adaptabibty  of  its  nature  to  various  kinds  of 
localities.  It  will  find  sustenance  for  itself  and  its  progeny 
equally  on  the  driest  soils  as  on  the  fattest  pastures;  upland 
and  fen,  arable  and  moorland,  are  alike  to  it,  provided  only 
the  ground  be  open  enough.  The  wailing  cry4  and  the 
frantic  gestures  of  the  cock  bird  in  the  breeding-season  will 
tell  any  passer-by  that  a  nest  or  brood  is  near ;  but,  unless 
he  knows  how  to  look  for  it,  nothing  save  mere  chance  will 
enable  him  to  find  it.  Yet  by  practice  those  who  art- 
acquainted  with  the  bird's  habits  will  accurately  mark  .the 
spot  whence  the  hen  silently  rises  from  her  treasure,  and, 
disregarding  the  behaviour  of  the  cock,  whjch  is  intended 
to  delude  the  intruder,  will  walk  straight  to  one  nest  after 
another  as  though  they  knew  beforehand  the  exact  position 
of  each.  The  nest  is  a  slight  hollow  in  the  ground, 
wonderfully  inconspicuous  even  when  deepened,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  by  incubation,  and  the  black-spotted  olive 


2  There  is  a  prevalent  belief  that  many  of  the  eggs  sold  as  "Plovers' '' 
are  those  of  Rooks,  but  no  notion  can  be  more  absurd,  since  the 
appearance  of  the  two  is  wholly  unlike.  Those  of  the  Redshank,  of 
the  Golden  Plover  (to  a  small  extent),  and  enormous  numbers  of  those 
of  the  Black -headed  Gull,  and  in  certain  places  of  some  of  the  Terns, 
are,  however,  undoubtedly  sold  as  Lapwings',  having  a  certain  simi- 
larity of  shell  to  the  latter,  and  a  difference  of  flavour  only  to  be 
detected  by  a  fine  palate.  It  is  estimated  that  800,000  Lapwings' 
.eggs  are  yearly  sent  to  England  from  the  One  province  ol"  Frieslaud  in 
Holland  (see  Ornith.  Centralblatt,  1S77,  p.  108). 

3  This  measure  was  really  insufficient  to  afford  it,  or  any  other  bird, 
proper  protection,  but  the  British  public  seldom  read  Acts  Of  Parlia- 
ment critically,  and,  hearing  that  one  had  been  passed  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  Wild  Birds,  in  which  the  Lapwing  was  specially  named,  most 
persons  desisted  from  persecuting  this  species,  not  in  the  least  knowing 
that  the  utmost  penalty  they  could  incur  by  killing  it  in  the  close- 
season  would  be  but  trifling. 

4  This  sounds  like  pee-wcet,  with  some  variety  of  intonation.  Hence 
the  names  Peewit,  Peaseweep,  and  Teuchit,  commonly  applied  in  souk* 
parts  of  Britain  to  this  bird  — though  the  tirst  is  that  by  which  one  of 
the  smaller  (lulls,  Lams  rid&undtu  (soo  Gull,  vol.  xi.  p.  274),  is 
known  in  the  districts  it  frequents.  In  Sweden  Vip<i,+n  Gcu.uiy 
,'i  -  ,  in  Holland  Kicmtt,  ami  in  Franco  Dizhnit,  arc  names  of 
the  Lapwing, given  1"  it  from  it,  usual  cry.  Other  English  nai 
Green  Plover  and  Sornpie — the  latter  from  its  long  hornlike  en  -(  and 
pied  plumage.  The  Lapwing's  conspicuous  crest  seems  to  havo  been 
tlic  cause  of  a  common  blunder  among  ourwnurs  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
who  translate,',  the  Latin  woi  I  \  .  properly  BOOFOB  (</.i'.},  by 
Lapwing,  as  boiug  the'  crested  bnd  with  which  they  were  best 
acquainted,  'in  like  manner  other  Writers  of  the  same  or  an  earlier 
period  Latinized  Lapwing  by  Bgrtttidts  (plural),  and  rendered  that 
again  into  English  as  Egrets — tho  tuft  of  feathers  mislead!! 

also.    The  word  VancUus  is  from  vomnus,  the  fan  used  for  winnowing 
corn,  and     fceis  to  the  audible  beating  of  the  bird's  winjys. 
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fcggs  (four  in  number)  are  almost  invisible  to  the  careless 
or  untrained  eye  unless  it  should  happen  to  glance  directly 
upou  them.  The  young  when  first  hatched  are  clothed 
with  mottled  down  so  as  closely  to  resemble  a  stone  and 
to  be  overlooked  as  they  squat  motionless  on  the  approach 
of  danger.  At  a  distance  the  plumage  of  the  adult  appears 
to  bo  white  and  black  in  about  equal  proportions,  the  latter 
predominating  above;  but  on  closer  exa  mi  nation  nearly  all 
the  seeming  black  is  found  to  be  a  bottle-green  gleaming 
with  purple  and  copper;  and  the  tail-coverts,  both  above 
and  below,  are  seen  to  be  of  a  bright  bay  colour  that  is 
seldom  visiblo  in  flight.  The  crest  consists  of  six  or  eight 
narrow  and  elongated  feathers,  turnod  slightly  upwards  at 
the  end,  and  is  usually  carried  in  a  horizontal  position, 
extending  in  the  cock  beyond  the  middle  of  the  back ;  but 
it  is  capable  of  being  erected  so  as  to  become  nearly  vertical. 
Frequenting  (as  has  been  said)  parts  of  the  open  country 
so  very  divergeut  in  character,  and  as  remarkable  for  tho 
peculiarity  of  its  flight  as  for  that  of  its  cry,  the  Lapwing 
is  far  more  often  observed  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  British 
Islands  than  any  other  of  the  group,  Limicolai,  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  peculiarity  of  its  flight  seems  due  to  the  wide 
and  rounded  wings  it  possesses,  the  steady  and  ordinarily 
somewhat  slow  flapping  of  which  impels  the  body  at  each 
stroke  with  a  manifest  though  easy  jerk.  Yet  on  occasion, 
as  when  performing  its  migrations,  or  even  its  almost  daily 
transits  frcm  one  feeding-ground  to  another,  and  still  more 
when  being  pursued  by  a  Falcon,  the  speed  with  which  it 
moves  through  the  air  is  very  considerable  ;  and  the  passage 
of  a  flock  of  Lapwings,  twinkling  aloft  or  in  the  distance, 
as  the  dark  and  light  surfaces  of  the  plumage  are  alter- 
nately presented,  is  always  an  agreeable  spectacle  to  those 
who  love  a  landscape  enlivened  by  its  wild  creatures.  On 
the  ground  this  bird  runs  nimbly,  and  is  nearly  always 
engaged  in  searching  for  its  food,  which  is  wholly  animal. 

Allied  to  the  Lapwing  are  several  forms  that  have  been 
placed  by  ornithologists  in  the  genera  Hoplopterus, 
Chettusia,  Lobimnellus,  Sarciophorus,  and  so  forth  ;  but 
the  respective  degree  of  affinity  they  bear  to  one  another 
is  not  rightly  understood,  and  space  would  prohibit  any 
attempt  at  here  expressing  it.  In  some  of  them  the  hind 
toe,  which  has  already  ceased  to  have  any  function  in  the 
Lapwing,  is  wholly  wanting.  In  others  the  wings  are 
armed  with  a  tubercle  or  even  a  sharp  spur  on  the  carpus. 
Few  have  any  occipital  crest,  but  several  have  the  face 
ornamented  by  the  outgrowth  of  a  fleshy  lobe  or  lobes. 
With  the  exception  of  North  America,  they  are  found  in 
most  parts  of  the  world,1  but  perhaps  the  greater  number 
in  Africa.  Europe  has  three  species.— Hoplopterus  spinosus, 
the  Spur-winged  Plover,  and  Chettusia  yregaria  and  C. 
leuenra ;  but  the  first  and  last  are  only  stragglers  from 
Africa  and  Asia.  (a.  n.) 

LAB,  a  city  of  Persia,  capital  of  Laristan,  in  27°  30' 
N  lat.,  53°  58'  E.  long.,  174  miles  from  Shiraz,  and  127 
from  the  coast  at  Mogu  Bay.  Lar  stands  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  range  in  an  extensive  plain  covered  with  palm 
trees.  Tho  crest  of  a  hill  immediately  behind  the  town  is 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  castle  formerly  deemed  impreg- 
nable. Lar  was  once  a  flourishing  place,  but  a  large  portion 
in  now  in  ruins,  and  the  population  is  reduced  to  about 
12,000.  There  are  still  some  good  buildings,  of  which 
the  most  prominent  is  tho  bazaar,  said  to  be  the  finest  in 
Persia,  and  resembling  that  of  Shiraz,  but  considerably 
larger.  The  governor's  residence  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls  flanked  with 
towers.  Thero  is  also  an  outer  moat  filled  by  a  canal  of 
recent  structure,  which  also  serves  to  supply  the  numerous 
cisterns  when  tho  rain  water  fails.  Lar  is  noted  for  its 
manufacture  of  muskets  and  cloth. 

LAKCENY.     See  Theft. 


LARCH  (iroin  the  German  Lerch'e  ;  Latin,  larix),  a 
name  applied  to  a  small  group  of  coniferous  trees,  of  which 
the  common  larch  of  Europe  is  taken  as  the  type.  The 
members  of  the  genus  Larix  are  distinguished  from  the 
firs,  with  which  they  were  formerly  placed,  by  their 
deciduous  leaves,  scattered  singly,  as  in  Abies,  on  the 
young  shoots  of  the  season,  but  on  all  older  branchlets 
growing  in  whorl-like  tufts,  each  surrounding  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  rudimentary  or  abortive  branch  ;  from  cedars 
(Cedrus)  they  differ,  not  only  in  tho  deciduous  leaves,  but 
in  the  cones,  the  scales  of  which  are  thinner  towards  the 
apex,  and  are  persistent,  remaining  attached  long  after  tho 
seeds  are  discharged.  The  trees  of  the  genus  are  closely 
allied  in  botanic  features,  as  well  as  in  general  appear- 
ance, so  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  assign  to  them 
determinate  specific  characters,  and  the  limit  between 
species  and  variety  is  not  always  very  accurately  defined. 
Nearly  all  are  natives  of  Europe,  or  the  northern  plains 
and  mountain  ranges  of  Asia  and  North  America,  though 
one  occurs  only  on  the  Himalaya ;  a  somewhat  aberrant 
form,  usually  placed  in  a  separate  sub-genus,  is  peculiar 
to  north  China  and  Japan. 

The  common  larch  (L.  europasa)  is,  when  grown  in  per- 
fection, a  stately  tree  with  tall  erect  trunk,  gradually 
tapering  from  root   to  summit,  and  horizontal   branches 


Branchlet  of  Larch  (Larix  europaa). 

springing  at  irregular  intervals  from  the  stem,  and  in  old 
trees  often  becoming  more  or  loss  drooping,  but  rising  again 
towards  the  extremities  ;  the  branchlets  or  side  shoots,  very 
slender  and  pendulous,  are  pretty  thickly  studded  with  the 
whorls  of  narrow  linear  leaves,  of  a  peculiar  bright  light 
greeu  when  they  first  appear  in  the  spring,  but  becoming 
of  a  deeper  hue  when  mature.  Tho  yellow  stamen-bearing 
flowers  are  in  sessile,  nearly  spherical  catkins  ;  the  fertile 
ones  vary  in  colour,  from  red  or  purple  to  greenish-white, 
in  different  varieties ;  the  erect  cones,  which  remain  long 
on  the  branches,  are  above  an  inch  in  length  and  oblong- 
ovate  in  shape,  with  reddish -brown  scales  somewhat  waved 
on  the  edges,  the  lower  bracts  usually  rather  longer  than 
the*  scales.  The  tree  flowers  in  April  or  May,  and  the 
winged  seeds  are  shed  the  following  autumn.  When  stand- 
ing in  an  open  space,  uncrowded  b'v  neighbouring  trees. 
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tno  larch  grows  of  a  nearly  conical  shape,  with  the  lower 
branches  almost  reaching  the  ground,  white  those  above 
gradually  diminish  in  length  towards  the  top"  of  the  trunk, 
presenting  a  very  symmetrical  form ;  but  in  dense  woods 
tliie  lower  parts  become  bare  of  foliage,  as  with  the  firs 
under  similar  circumstances.  When  springing  up  among 
rocks  or  on  ledges,  the  stem  sometimes  becomes  much 
curved,  and,  with  its  spreading  boughs  and  pendent  branch- 
lists,  often  forms  a  striking  and  picturesque  object  in  the 
alpine  passes  and  steep  ravines  in  which  the  tree  delights 
to'  grow.  En  the  prevalent  European  varieties  the  bark  is 
reddish-grey,  and  rather  rough  and  scarred  in  old  trees, 
which  are  often  much  lichen-covered.  The  trunk  attains  a 
height  of  from  80  to  HO  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  from  3  to 
5  feet  near  the  ground,  but  in  close  woods  is  comparatively 
slender  in  proportion  tc  its  altitude.  The  larch  abounds 
on  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  on  which  it  flourishes  at  an 
elevation  of  5000  feet,  and  also  on  those  of  Tyrol  and 
Savoy,  on  the  Carpathians,  aud  in  most  of  the  hill  regions 
of  central  Europe ;  it  is  likewise  found  on  parts  of  'the 
Apeunine  chain,  but  is  not  indigenous  to  the  Pyrenees,  and 
in  the  wild  state  is  unknown  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  It 
forms  extensive  woods  in  Russia,  but  does  not  extend  its 
range  to  the  Scandinavian  countries,  where  its  absence  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  as  the  tree  grows  freely  in  Norway 
and  Sweden  where  planted,  and  even  multiplies  itself  by 
self-sown  seed,  according  to  Schubeler,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Trondhjem.  In  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Russia,  in 
the  country  towards  the  Petchora  river,  and  on  the  Ural, 
a  peculiar  variety  prevails,  regarded  by  some  as  a  distinct 
species  (L.  sitnrica);  this  form  is  abundant  nearly  through- 
out Siberia,  extending  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  Kamchatka 
and  the  hills  of  Dahuria.  The  Siberian  larch  has  smooth 
grey  bark  and  smaller  cones,  approaching  in  shape  somewhat 
to  those  of  the  American  hackmatack;  it  seems  even 
hardier  than  the  Alpine  tree,  growing  up  to  latitude  6S°, 
but,  as  the  inclement  climate  of  the  polar  shores  is  neared, 
dwindling  down  to  the  form  of  a  dwarf  and  even  trailing 
bush  ;  on  the  Altai,  however,  Pallas  states  that  it  flourishes 
ouly  at  medium  elevations. 

The  larch,  from  its  lofty  straight  trunk  aud  the  high 
quality  of  its  wood,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  coniferous  trees ;  its  growth  is  extremely 
rapid,  the  stem  attaining  a  large  size  in  from  sixty  to 
eighty  years,  while  the  tree  yields  good  useful  timber  at 
forty  or  fifty;  it  forms  firm  heartwood  at  an  early  age, 
and  the  sapwood  is  less  perish  ible  thau  that  of  the  firs, 
rendering  it  more  valuable  in  the  young  state. 

The  wood  of  large  trees  is  close  and  compact  in  texture,  in  the 
best  varieties  of  a  deep  reddish  colour  varying  to  brownish-yellow, 
but  apt  to  be  lighter  in  tint,  and  less  hard  in  grain,  when  grown  in 
rich  soils  or  in  low  sheltered  situations.  It  is  remarkably  tough, 
resisting  a  rending  strain  better  than  any  of  the  fir  or  pine  woods 
in  common  use,  though  not  as  clastic  as  some  ;  properly  seasoned, 
it  is  as  lit t lo  liable  to  shriuk  as  to  split  ;  the  boughs  being  small 
compared  to  the  trunk,  the  timber  is  more  free  from  large  knots, 
aud  the  small  knots  remain  firm  and  undecayed.  The  only  draw- 
back to  these  good  qualities  is  a  certain  liability  to  warp  and  bend, 
unless  very  carefully  seasoned  ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  recommended 
to  be  left  floating  in  water  for  a  year  after  felling,  and  then  allowed 
some  months  to  dry  slowly  and  completely  bofore  sawing  up  the 
loga  ;  barking  fcue  trunk  in  winter  while  the  tree  is  standing,  and 
leaving  it  in  that  stato  till  tho  next  year,  has  been  often  advised 
with  the  larch  as"  with  other  timber,  but  tho  practical  inconveniences 
of  the  plan  hnvo  prevented  its  adoption  ou  any  large  scale.  "When 
well  prepared  for  use,  larch  is  one-  of  tho  most  durable  of  coniferous 
woods.  Its  strength  and  toughness  render  it  valuable  for  naval 
purposes,  to  which  it  ifl  largely  applied  ;  its  freedom  from  any  ten- 
dency to  split  adapts  it  for  clinker-built  boats,  for  the  construction 
of  which  a  high  authority,  Matthew,  pronounces  it  the  best  of  all 
woods.  It  is  much  cmployod  for  house  building  in  all  countries 
where-  it  grows  in  abundance  ;  most  of  the  picturesque  log-houses  in 
Vaud  and  the  adjacent  cantons  are  built  of  squared  larch  trunks, 
and  derive  their  line  brown  tint  from  tho  hardened  resin  that  slowly 
exudes  from  the  wood  od'ter  long  exposure  to  the  summer  suu  :  the 


wooden  shingles,  that  in  Switzerland  supply  the  place  of  tiles,  are 
also  frequently  of  larch.  In  Germany  it  is  much  used  by  the  cooper 
as  well  as  the  carpenter,  durable  staves  for  casks  being  mado  of  tins 
valuable  wood,  while  the  form  of  the  trunk  admirably  adapts  it  for 
all  purposes  for  which  long  straight  timber  is  needed.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  durable  of  woods  in  wet  ground  or  under  water,  and 
answers  well  for  fence-posts  and  river  piles  ;  many  of  the  founda- 
tions of  old  Venice  rest  upon  larch,  the  lasting  qualities  of  which 
were  well  known  and  appreciated,  not  only  in  mediaeval  times,  but 
in  the  far-off  days  of  Vitruvius  and  Pliny.  The  harder  aud  darker 
varieties  are  valuable  to  tho  cabinetmaker  in  the  construction  of 
cheap  solid  furniture,  being  tine  in  grain  and  taking  polish  better 
than  many  more  costly  woods.  A  peculiarity  of  larch  wood  is  the 
difficulty  with  which  it  is  ignited,  although  so  resinous,  a  quality 
that  gives  it  still  higher  value  to  the  builder  ;  for,  though  not  quito 
so  incombustible  as  tho  Romans  deemed  it,  large  pieces  do  not  as 
easily  take  fire  as  the  ordinary  kinds  of  deal  timber  ;  and,  coated 
witii  a  thin  layer  of  plaster,  beams  and  pillars  of  larch  might  pro- 
bably be  found  to  justify  Ca?sar's  epithet  "igni  irapcnctrabile 
lignum"  ;  even  tho  small  branches  are  not  easily  kept  alight,  and 
a  larch  fire  in  the  open  needs  considerable  care.  Yet  the  forests  of 
larch  in  Siberia  often  suffer  from  confiagiation.  "When  theso  fires 
occur  while  the  trees  arc  full  of  sap,  a  cuiious  mucilaginous  matter  is 
exuded  from  the  half-burnt  stems  ;  when  dry  it  is  of  a  pale  reddish 
colour,  like  some  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  gum-arabic,  and  is  soluble 
in  water,  the  solution  resembling  gum-water,  in  place  of  which  it  is 
sometimes  used  ;  considerable  quantities  arc  collected  and  sold  as 
"Orenburg  gum";  in  Siberia  and  Russia  it  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed as  a  semi-medicinal  food,  being  esteemed  an  antiscorbutic. 
For  burning  in  close  stoves  and  furnaces,  larch  makes  tolerably 
good  fuel,  its  value  being  estimated  by  Hartig  as  only  one-fifth  less 
than  that  of  beech  ;  the  charcoal  is  compact,  and  is  in  demand  for 
iron-smelting  and  other  metallurgic  uses  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

In  the  trunk  of  the  larch,  especially  when  growing  in  climates 
where  the  sun  is  powerful'in  summer,  a  fine  clear  turpentine  exists 
in  great  abundance  ;  on  the  declivities  of  the  Alps  of  Savoy  and  the 
south  of  Switzerland,  it  is  collected  by  the  peasants  for  sale,  though 
not  in  such  quantity  as  formerly,  when,  being  taken  to  Venice  for 
shipment,  it  was  known  in  commerce  as  (i  Venice  turpentine."  Oh1 
trees  are  selected,  from  the  bark  of  which  it  is  observed  to  ooze  in 
tho  early  summer  ;  holes  arc  bored  in  the  trunk,  somewhat  inclined 
upward  towards  tho  centre  of  the  stem,  in  which,  between  the 
layers  of  wood,  the  turpentine  rs  said  to  collect  in  small  lacuna?  ; 
wooden  gutters  placed  in  these  holes  convey  the  viscous  fluid  into 
little  wooden  pails  hung  on  the  end  of  each  gutter  ;  tho  secretion 
flows  slowly  all  through  the  summer  months,  and  the  little  tubs  ait- 
emptied  and  replaced  as  they  fill ;  a  tree  in  the  proper  condition 
yields  from  G  to  8  lb  a  year,  and  will  continue  to  give  an  annual 
supply  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  being,  however,  tendered  quite 
usoloss  for  timber  by  subjection  to  this  exhausting  process.  In 
Tyrol,  whence  a  supply  is  also  obtained,  a  single  hole  is  made 
near  tho  root  of  the  tree  in  the  spring  ;  this  is  stopped  with  a 
plug,  and  the  turpentine  is  removed  by  a  scoop  in  the  autumn  ; 
but  each  tree  yields  only  from  a  few  ounces  to  J  lb  by  this  process. 
Real  larch  turpentine  is  a  thick  tenacious  fluid,  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour,  and  nearly  transparent;  it  docs  not  harden  by  time;  it 
contains  15  per  cent,  of  tho  essential  oil  of  turpentine,  also  resin, 
succinic,  pinic,  and  sylvic  acids,  and  a  bitter  extractive  matter. 
According  to  Pereira,  much  sold  under  the  name  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine is  a  mixture  of  common  resin  and  oil  of  turpentine,  «nd  pro- 
bably little  of  the  real  article  now  reaches  England.  On  tho  French 
Alps  a  sweet  exudation  is  found  on  the  small  branchlets  of  young 
larches  in  June  and  July,  resembling  manna  in  taste  and  laxative 
properties,  and  known  as  Manna  dc  Brianfoii  or  Manna  Brigantina  ; 
it  occurs  in  small  whitish  irregular  granular  masses,  which  are 
removed  in  the  morning  before  they  are  too  much  dried  by  the  sun  ; 
this  manna  seems  to  differ  little  in  composition  from  the  sap  of  the 
tree,  which  also  contains  mannitc  ;  its  cathartic  powers  arc  weaker 
than  those  of  the  manna  of  the  manna  ash  (Omus),  but  it  is 
employed  in  France  for  the  same  purposes.  The  bark  of  .the  larch 
is  largely  used  in  some  countries  for  tanning  ;  it  is  taken  from  the. 
trunk  only,  being  stripped  from  the  trees  when  felled  ;  its  vnluo  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  birch  bark  ;  but,  according  to  the  experience 
of  British  tanners,  it  is  scarcely  half  as  strong  as  that  of  tho  oak. 
The  soft  inner  bark  is  occasionally  used  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia  as  a 
ferment,  by  hunters  and  others,  being  boiled  and  mixed  with  rye- 
meal,  and  buried  in  the  snow  for  a  short  time,  when  it  is  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  other  leaven,  and  in  making  the  sour  liquor  called 
"quass."  In  Germany  a  fungus  (PoJf/ponts  laricis)  crows  on  the 
roots  and  stems  of  decaying  larches,  which  was  formerly  in  esteem 
in  England  as  a  drastic  purgative,  but  has  given  placo  to  safer 
drugs,  though  it  is  still  occasionally  used  by  tho  Continental 
pharmacist.  Tho  young  shoots  of  the  larch  aro  sometimes  given 
in  Switzerland  as  fodder  to  cattle. 

The  larch,  though  mentioned  by  Parkinson  in  1G29  as 
"  nursed  up  "  by  a  few  '■  lovers  of  variety  "  as  a  raro  exotic, 
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does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  grown  in  England  till 
early  in. the   last  century,      tn  Scotland  the   date  of  its 
introduction  is  a  disputed  point,   but  it  seems  to  have 
been  planted  at  Dunkeld  by  the  duke  of  Athole  in  1727, 
and  about  thirteen   or  fourteen  years  later  considerable 
plantations  were  made  at  that  place,  the  commencement 
of  one  of  the  largest  planting  experiments  on  record ;  it  is 
estimated  that  14  million  larches  were  planted  on  the  Athole 
estates  between  that  date  and  1826.     The  cultivation  of 
the  tree  rapidly  spread,  and  the  larch  has  long  become  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  scenery  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land.    It  grows  as  rapidly  and  attains  as  large  a  size  in 
British  habitats  suited  to  it  as  in  its  home  on  the  Alps, 
and  often  produces  equally  good  timber,  but  has  sometimes 
been   planted    under  circumstances   little   adapted  to   its 
successful  growth.     The  larch  of  Europe  is  essentially  a 
mountain  tree,  and  requires,  not  only  free  air  above,  but  a 
certain  moderate  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  beneath, 
with,  at   the  same   time,  perfect  drainage,  to  bring  the 
timber  to  perfection, — conditions  often  occurring  on  the 
mountain   slope   and   rocky  glen    that   form   its   natural 
habitats,  but  not  always  so  readily  provided  in   artificial 
culture.     Complete  freedom  from   stagnant  water  in  the 
ground,  and  abundant  room  for  the  spread  of  its  branches 
to  light  and  air,  are  the  most  necessary  requirements  far  the 
successful  growth  of  larch, — the  contrary  conditions  being 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  failure  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  valuable  tree.     Where  these  important  needs  are  com- 
plied  with,  it  will  flourish  in  a  great  variety  of  soils,  stiff 
clays,  wet  or  mossy  peat,  and  moist  alluvium  being  the 
chief  exceptions ;  in  its  native  localities  it  seems  partial  to 
the  debris  of  primitive  and   tnetamorphic   rocks,  but   is 
occasionally  found  growing  luxuriantly  on  calcareous  sub- 
soils ;  in  Switzerland  it  attains  the  largest  size,"  and  forms 
the  best  timber,  on  the  northern  declivities  of  the  mountains; 
but  in  Scotland  a  southern  aspect  appears  most  favourable. 
The  best  variety  for  culture  in  Britain  is  that  with  red 
female  flowers ;  the  light-flowered  kinds  are  said  to  pro- 
duce inferior  wood,  and  the  Siberian  larch  does  not  grow 
in  Scotland  nearly  as  fast  as  the  Alpine  tree.     The  larch 
is   raised   from    seed    in   immense     numbers    in    British 
nurseries ;  that  obtained  from  Germany  is  preferred,  being 
more  perfectly  ripened  than  the  cones  of  home  growth 
usually  are.     The  seeds  are  sown  in  April,  on  rich  ground, 
which   should   not   be   too   highly  manured ;   the  young 
larches  are  planted  out  when  two  years  old,  or  sometimes 
transferred  to  a  nursery  bed  to  attain  a  larger  size ;  but, 
like  all  conifers,  they  succeed  best  when  planted  young ; 
on  tho  mountains,  the  seedlings  are  usually  put  into  a  mere 
slit  made  in  the  ground  by  a  spade  with  a  triangular  blade, 
the  place  being  first  cleared  of  any  heath,  bracken,  or  tall 
herbage  that  might  smother  the  young  tree ;  the  plants 
should  be  from  3  to  i  feet  apart,  or  even  more,  according 
to  the  growth  iutended  before  thinning,  wliich  should  be 
commenced   as  soon  as  the  boughs  begin  to   overspread 
much ;  little  or  no  pruning  is  needed  beyond  the  careful 
removal  of  dead  branches.     The  larch  is  said  not  to  succeed 
on  arable  land,  especially  where  corn  has  been  grown,  but 
recent  experience  does  not  seem  to  support  this  prejudice ; 
that  against  the   previous   occupation  of  the  ground   by 
Scotch  fir  or  Norway  spruce  is  probably  better  founded, 
and,  where  timber  is  the  object,  it  should  not  be  planted 
with  other  conifers.     On  the  Grampians  and  neighbouring 
hills  the  larch  will  flourish  at  a  greater  elevation  than  the 
pine,  and  will  grow  up  to  an  altitude  of  1700  or  even  1800 
feet ;  but  it  attains  its  full  size  on  lower  slopes.     In  very 
dry  and  bleak  localities,  the   Scotch  fir  will  .probably  be 
more  successful  up  to  900  feet  above  the  sea,  the  limit  of 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  that  hardy  conifer  in  Britain  ;  and 
in  moist  valleys  or  on  imperfectly  drained  acclivities  Norway 


spruce  is  more  suitable.  The  growth  of  the  larch  while 
young  is  exceedingly  rapid  ;  in  the  south  of  England  it  will 
often  attain  a  height  of  25  feet  in  the  first  ten  years,  while 
in  favourable  localities  it  will  grow  upwards  of  80  feet  in 
half  a  century  or  less ;  one  at  Dunkeld  felled  sixty  years 
after  planting  was  110  feet  high;  but  usually  the  tree 
does  not  increase  so  rapidly  after  the  first  thirty  or  forty 
years.  Larches  now  exist  in  Scotland  that  rival  in  size 
the  most  gigantic  specimens  standing  in  their  native  woods, 
a  tree  at  Dalwick,  Peeblesshire  (said  to  have  been  planted 
in  1725),  is  5  feet  in  diameter;  one  at  Glenarbuck,  near 
the  Clyde,  is  above  140  feet  high,  with  a  circumference  oi 
13  feet  The  annual  increase  in  girth  is  often  consider- 
able even  in  large  trees;  the  fine  larch  near  the  abbey  of 
Dunkeld  figured  by  Strutt  in  his  Sylva  Britannica  increased 
2£  feet  between  1796  and  1825,  its  measurement  at  the 
latter  date  being  13  feet,  with  a  height  of  97i  feet. 

In  the  south  of  England,  the  larch  is  much  planted  for 
the  supply  of  hop-poles,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
woods  for  that  purpose,  the  stems  being  straight  and  easily 
trimmed  into  poles,  while  they  are  extremely  durable, 
though  in  parts  of  Kent  and  Sussex  those  formed  of 
Spanish  chestnut  are  regarded  as  still  more  lasting.  In 
plantations  made  with  this  object,  the  seedlings  are  placed 
very  close  (from  It  to  2  feet  apart),  and  either  cut  down 
all  at  once,  when  the  required  height  is  attained,  or  thinned 
out,  leaving  the  remainder  to  gain  a  greater  length ;  the 
land  is  always  well  trenched  before  planting.  The  best 
season  for  larch  planting,  whether  for  poles  or  timber,  is  the 
month  of  November ;  the  operation  is  sometimes  performed 
in  tne  spring,  but  the  practice  cannot  be  commended,  as 
the  sap  flows  early,  and,  if  a  dry  period  follows,  the  growth 
is  sure  to  be  checked.  The  thinnings  of  the  larch  woods 
in  the  Highlands  are  in  demand  for  railway  sleepers,  scaffold 
poles,  and  mining  timber,  and  are  applied  to  a  variety  of 
agricultural  purposes.  The  tree  generally  succeeds  on  the 
Welsh  hills,  and  might  with  advantage  be  planted  on  many 
of  the  drier  mountains  of  Ireland,  now  mere  barren  moor- 
land or  poor  unremunerative  pasture. 

The  European  larch  has  long  been  introduced  into  the 
United  States,  where,  in  suitable  localities,  it  flourishes  as 
luxuriantly  as  in  Britain.  Of  late  years  some  small  plan- 
tations have  been  made  in  America  with  an  economic 
view,  the  tree  growing  much  faster,  and  producing  good 
timber  at  an  earlier  age,  than  the  native  hackmatack,  while 
the  wood  is  less  ponderous,  and  therefore  more  generally 
applicable. 

The  larch  in  Britain  is  occasionally  subject  to  destructive  casual- 
ties. The  yomyj  seedlings  are  sometimes  nibbled  by  the  hare  and 
rabbit ;  m<i  on  parts  of  the  Highland  hills  both  bark  and  shoots 
are  eaten  in  the  winter  by  the  roe-deer,  which  is  a  great  enemy  to 
young  plantations  ;  larch  woods  should  always  be  fenced  in  to  keep 
out  the  hill-cattle,'which  will  browse  upon  the  shoots  in  spring. 
The  "woolly  aphis,"  "American  blight,"  or  "larch  blight" 
(Eriosomalaricig)  often  attacks  the  trees  in  close  valleys,  but  rarely 
spreads  much  unless  other  unhealthy  conditions  are  present.  A  far 
more  formidable  enemy  is  the  disease  known  as  the  "heart-rot"  ; 
it  occurs  in  all  the  more  advanced  stages  of  growth,  occasionally 
attacking  young  larches  only  ten  years  old  or  less,  but  is  more  com- 
mon at  a  later  period,  when  the  trees  have  acquired  a  considerable 
size,  sometimes  spreading  in  a  short  time  through  a  whole  planta- 
tion. The  trees  for  a  considerable  period  show  little  sign  of  nn- 
healthiness,  but  eventually  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  near  the  root 
begins  to  swell  somewhat,  and  the  whole  tree  gradually  goes  off  as 
the  disease  advances ;  when  cut  down,  the  trunk  is  found  to  be 
decayed  at  the  centre,  the  "rot"  usually  commencing  near  the 
ground  and  gradually  extending  upwards.  Trees  of  good  sfze  are 
thus  rendered  nearly  worthless,  often  showing  little  sign  of 
unhealthiness  till  felled.  Great  difference. of  opinion  exists  among 
foresters  as  to  the  cause  of  this  destructive  malady  ;  the  manner  in 
which  it  spreads  would  seem  to  indicate  a  fungoid  origin,  and  the 
previous  growth  of  pine  on  the  ground  is  one  of  the  most  usual 
explanations  offered.  That  some  fungoid  mycelium  may  be  the 
remote  cause  of  the  disease  seems  not  improbable  ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  any  circumstance  that  tends  to  weaken  the  tree  acts  as 
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a  predisposing  cause  of  the  attack,  and  the  best  safeguards  are 
probably  perfect  drainage,  and  early  and  sufficient  thinning.  On 
exposed  hill-si  ilea,  and  other  well-drained  breezy  localities,  the  larch 
is  little  liable  to  failure  from  "rot"  or  any  other*cause.  On  arid 
subsoils,  however,  the  tree  will  sometimes  be  injured  in  very  dry 
seasons  ;  and  such  situations,  though  suitable  for  Scotch  fir,  are 
therefore  badly  adapted  for  larch. 

Considerable  quantities  of  larch  timber  are  imported  into  Britain 
for  use  in  the  dockyards,  in  addition  to  the  large  home  supply. 
The  quality  varies  much,  as  well  as  the  colour  and  density  ;  an 
Italian  sample  in  the  museum  at  Kew  (of  a  very  dark  red  tint) 
about  2-H  lb  to  the  cubic  foot,  while  a  Polish  specimen,  of 
equally  deep  hue,  is  44  lb  1  oz.  to  the  same  measurement. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  landscape  gardener,  whose  chief  aim  is 
the  picturesque,  the  larch  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  formation  of  park 
and  pleasure  ground.  On  steep  hill-sides,  the  lofty  aspiring  stem- 
and  drooping  branchlets  add  a  pleasing  feature  to  the  prospect ;  the 
light  airy  aspect  of  the  tree  adapts  it  as  a  contrast  to  the  heavier 
masses  of  the  pines  and  firs  ;  the  bright  light-green  foliage  in  the 
spring  affords  an  agreeable  variety,  and  nature  presents  few  more 
refreshing  objects  to  the  sight  than  a  larch  plantation  bursting  into 
young  leaf;  in  the  late  autumn,  the  pale  yellow  of  the  changing 
foliage  stands  out  in  strong  relief  to  the  sombre  tones  of  the  ever- 
green conifers,  or  the  deep  red-brown  of  the  beech  ;  but  in  park  or 
plantation  the  larch  is  never  seen  to  such  advantage  as  when 
hanging  over  some  tumbling  burn  or  rocky  pass  among  the  moun- 
tains. A  v;nlety  with  very  pendent  boughs,  known  as  the  "  droop- 
ing" larch,  is  occasionally  met  with  in  gardens. 

The  bark  of  the  larch  lias  lately  been  introduced  into  pharmacy, 
being  given,  generally  in  the  form  of  an  alcoholic  tincture,  in 
chronic  bronchitic  affections  and  internal  haemorrhages.  It  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  tannin,  a  peculiar  principle  called  larixin, 
which  may  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  distillation  from  a  con- 
centrated infusion  of  the  bark  ;  it  is  a  colourless  substance  in  long 
crystals,  with  a  bitter  and  astringent  taste,  and  a  faint  acid  reaction ; 
hence  some  term  it  tarixitiic  acid. 

The  genus  is  represented  in  the  eastern  parts  of  North,  America 
by  the  hackmatack  {L.  americatm),  of  which  there  are  several  varie- 
ties, two  so  well-marked  that  they  are  by  some  botanists  considered 
specifically  distinct.  In  one  (L.  microcartia)  the  cones  are  very  small, 
rarely  exceeding  £  inch  in  length,  of  a  roundish -oblong  shape  ;  the 
scales  are  very  few  in  number,  crimson  in  the  young  state,  reddish- 
brown  when  ripe  ;  the  tree  much  resembles  the  European  larch  in 
general  appearance,  but  is  of  more  slender  growth  ;  its  trunk  is 
seldom  more  than  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  rarely  above  80  feet  high  ; 
this  form  is  the  red  larch,'  the  ipinette  rouge  of  the  French 
Canadians,  The  black  larch  {L.  pcildula)  has  rather  .larger  cones, 
of  an  oblong  shape,  about  f  inch  long,  purplish  or  green  in  the 
immature  state,  and.  dark  brown  when  ripe,  the  scales  somewhat 
more  numerous,  the  bracts  all  shorter  than  the  scales.  Thu  bark 
is  dark  bluish-grey,  smoother  than  in  the  red  larch,  on  thet  runk 
and  lower  boughs  often  glossy  ;  the  branches  are  more,  or  less 
pendulous  aud  very  slender.  The  red  larch  grows  usually  on  higher 
and  drier  ground,  ranging  from  the  Virginian  mountains  to  the 
shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  ;  the  black  larch  is  found  often  on  moist 
land,  and  even  in  swamps.  The  hackmatack  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  timber  trees  of  America  ;  it  is  in  great  demand  in  the  ports 
of  the  St  Lawrence  for  shipbuilding,  the  best  vessels  built  in  British 
America  having  their  frames  wholly  or  partially  constructed  of  this 
fine  wood.  It  is  far,  more  durable  than  any  of  ttye  oaks  of  that 
region,  is  heavy  and  close-grained,  and  much  stronger,  as  well  as 
more  lasting,  than  that  of  the  pines  and  firs  or  Canada.  (  In  many 
parts  all  the  finer  trees  have  been  cut  down,  but  large  woods  of  it 
still  exist  in  the  less  accessible  districts;  it  abounds  especially  near 
Lake  St  John,  and  in  Newfoundland  is  the  prevalent  tree  in  some 
of  the  forest  tracts  ;  it  is  likewise  common  in  Maine  and  Vermont. 
In  the  timber  and  building  yards  the  "red"  hackmatack  is  the 
kind  preferred,  the  produce,  probably,  of  L.  microcarpa;  the' 
"grey"  i3  le"  esteemed  ;  but  the  varieties  from  which  these  woods 
nre  obtained  cannot  always  be  traced  with  certainty.  Several  fine 
specimens  of  the  red  larch  exist  in  English  parks,  but  its  growth 
is  much  slower  than  that  of  L.  europwa,  and  it  has  never  bacn 
planted  on  a  large  scalo  ;  the  more  pendulous  forms  of  L.  pcndula 
are  elegant  trees  for  tHo  garden.  The  hackmatacks  might  per-' 
haps  be  grown  with  advantage  in  places  too  wet  for  the  common 
larch. 

In  western,  America  a  larch  occurs  more  nearly  resembling  L. 
curopxa,  the  western  larch  (L.  occidental  is)  of  Nuttall,  who  speaks 
of  it  as  found  by  him  in  "the  coves  of  the  Rocky  Mountains"  on 
the  western  slope  towards  the  Oregon."  The  leaves  are  short, 
thicker  and  more  rigid  than  in  any  of  the  other  larches;  the  cones 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  hackmatacks,  egg-shaped  or  oval 
in  outline  ;  the  scales  nre  of  a  fine  red  in  the  immature  state,  the 
bracts  green  and  extending  far  beyond  tho  scales  in  a  rigid  leaf-like 
point  The  bark  of  the  trunk  has  the  same  reddish  tint  as  that  of 
the  common  larch  of  Europe.  This  is  probably  the  tree  described  by 
Fremont  as  tho  European  larch,  and  found  by  him  in  great  abund- 


ance on  the  Blue  Mountains,  near  the  valley  called  the  Grand  Eond. 
He  alludes  to  the  large  size  of  the  trunk,  some  of  the  trees  being 
200  feet  high  and  one  10  feet  in  circumference  ;  the  stems  were 
often  clsar  of  branches  for  100  feet  from  the  ground.  Little  is 
known  of  the  quality  of  the  timber,  but  specimens  of  the  wood  seem 
to  be  firm  and  close  in  grain  ,  the  colour  is  a  pale  reddish  tint 
throughout.  From  its  great  size  the  tree  would  appear  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  American  planters. 

The  other  species  of  the  genus  Larix  present  few  features  of 
interest  except  to  the  botanist.  (C.  P.  J. ) 

LAKD  is  the  melted  and  strained  fat  of  the  .common 
hog.  The  bulk  of  the  lard  of  commerce  is  obtained  from 
the  abdominal  fat  of  the  animal ;  but  in  the  preparation 
of  inferior  qualities  fatty  scraps  of  all  kinds  which  result 
from  the  preparation  of  pork  are  melted  up,  and  occasion- 
ally entire  flanks  of  pigs  are  treated  for  the  fat  they  yield. 
Ordinary  lard  is  a  pure  white  fat  of  the  consistency  of 
butter,  having  a  faint  characteristic  taste,  and  scarcely  any 
odour.  It  melts  at  between  78°  to  88°  Fahr.,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0'915,  aud  consists  of  62  per  cent,  of  fluid  fat 
(olein  or  lard  oil),  and  33  per  cent,  of  the  hard  fats  palmitin 
and  stearin.  If  perfectly  pure,  it  has  no  tendency  to  become 
rancid  ;  but  there  is  generally  sufficient  impurity  present 
to  develop  a  change  in  the  olein,  which  gradually  exhibits 
itself  by  a  yellow  colour  and  a  rancid  odour  and  taste. 
Lard  is  an  article  of  considerable  importance  in  com- 
merce; it  is  calculated  that  the  annual  produce  of  the  sub- 
stance in  the  United  States  of  America  alone  is  not  less 
than  5,000,000  cwts.  Its  preparation  is  conducted  in 
connexion  with  the  great  pork-curing  and  packing  establish- 
ments, mostly  centred  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St  Louis, 
Milwaukee,  Louisville,  and  Indianapolis, — Chicago  alone 
now  monopolizing  about  one-half  of  the  American  trade. 
In  these  establishments  the  fat  is  "  rendered  "  in  large"  vats 
heated  by  coils  or  worms  of  steam  pipes,  each  charge  being 
completely  melted  in  from  ten  to  twelve  hours.  The  greaves 
or  cracklings  which  remain  are  used  for  making  "dog 
biscuits,"  <fec.  The  finest  lard  is  prepared  from  the  "leaf" 
fat  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  passes  into  commerce  as 
"prime  steam  lard."  The  intestinal  fat,  trimmings,  and 
refuse  yield  No.  2  lard,  which  is  mostly  sent  to  the 
European  niarket.  The  summer-killed  pigs  yield  on  an 
average  34  lb  of  lard,  while  the  winter-killed  animals  pro- 
duce about  37  2),  but  in  the  case  of  selected  animals  these 
figures  may  rise  to  45  lb  and  54  B>  respectively.  The  uses 
of  lard  are  numerous :  it  is  largely  employed  by  biscuit 
and  pastry  bakers  and  in  domestic  cookery  ;  it  is  used  in  the 
dressing  and  currying  of  leather  ;  it  is  an  important  article 
in  pharmacy  for  ointments,  plaisters,  and  suppositories ;  it 
forms  a  principal  ingredient  in  many  pomades  and  prepara- 
tions for  the  toilet ;  and  it  is  the  source  of  the  important 
lard  oil  and  "  solar  stearin  "  noted  below.  Lard  is  occasion; 
ally  adulterated  with  water  up  even  to  20  per  cent.,  with 
starch,  chalk,  plaster  of  Paris,  baryta,  &c.  Such  falsi- 
fications, owing  to  the  nature  of  the  substance,  are  easily 
detected  : — the  water  by  bringiug  the  substance  gently  to 
the  melting  point  when  it  separates ;  stareh  by  the  charac- 
teristic reaction  with  iodine  ;  and  mineral  substance  by  the 
ash  remaining  after  the  burning  of  the  fat.  The.  imports  iuto 
the  United  Kirigdom  in  1880  amounted  to  927,512  cwts., 
value  £1,852,160, — the  very  large  proportion  of  873,100 
cwts.  coming  from  the  United  States,  and  46,618  from 
British  North  America.  ■  A  large  amount  of  native  lard  is 
also  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  this  being  usually 
put  up  in  bladders  for  sale.  That  prepared  in  Wiltshire 
is  the  most  highly  prized,  and  is  the  quality  generally 
used  in  domestic  cookery.' 

Lard  oil  is  the  limpid,  clear,  colourless  oil  expressed  by 
pressure  aud  gentle  heat  from  lard,  leaving  a  solid, 
glistening,  and  crystalline  residue,  known  in  commerce 
as  "solar  stearin/'  which  is  useful  in  candle  making,  but 
is  also  used  to  adulterate  spermaceti     Lard  oil  has  now 
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an  important  function  in  industry,  being  principally  em- 
ployed for  the  oiling  of  wool  and  in  lubrication.  It  is 
also  a  good  deal  consumed  in  the  falsification  of  more 
valuable  oils,  for  which  its  neutral  properties  well  adapt 
it;  and  it  in  turn  is  adulterated  with  cotton  seed  oil,  etc. 

LARDNER,  Dionysius  (1793-1859),  a  prolific  scien- 
tific writer,  was  born  at  Dublin,  April  3,  1793.  His 
father  was  a  solicitor,  and  intended  his  son  to  follow  the 
same  calling.  After  some  years  of  uncongenial  desk  work, 
Lardncr,  determining  on  a  university  career,  entered  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1817.  In  1828 
he  became  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy 
at  University  College,  London,  a  position  which  he  held 
till  1S40,  when  he  eloped  with  a  married  lady,  and  had  to 
leave  the  country.  After  a  most  successful  lecturing  tour 
through  tho  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  which 
realized  200,000  dollars,  he  returned  to  Europe  in  1845. 
He  settled  at  Paris,  and  continued  to  reside  there  till 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
X.iples,  April  29,  1859. 

Though  lacking  in  real  originality  or  brilliancy,  Lardner  showed 
himself  to  be  a  successful  populaiizer  of  science.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  mathematical  and  physical  treatises  on  such 
subjects  as  algebraic  geometry  (1823),  the  differential  and  integ- 
ral calculus  (1825),  the  steam  engine  (1S28),  besides  hand-bookson 
various  departments  of  natural  philosophy  (1854-56)  ;  but  it  is  as 
the  editor  of  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia  (1S30-44)  that  he  will  be  best 
remembered.  To  this  scientific  library  of  134  volumes  many  of 
the  ablest  savants  of  tho  day  contributed,  Lardner  himself 
being  the  author  of  the  treatises  on  arithmetic,  geometry,  heat, 
hydrostatics  and  pneumatics,  mechanics  (in  conjunction  with 
Kater),  and  electricity  (in  conjunction  with  Walker).  The  Cabinet 
Library  (12  vols.,  1830-32)and  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  (12 
vols.,  1854-56)  are  his  other  chief  undertakings.  A  few  original 
papers  appear  in  the  Bpyal  Irish  Academy's  Transactions  (1824), 
in  the  Royal  Society's  Proceedings  (1831-36),  and  in  the  Astrono- 
mical Society's  Monthly  Notices  (1852-53) ;  and  two  Reports  to  the 
British  Association  on  railway  constants  (1838,  1841)  are  from 
Ins  pen. ' 

LARDNER,  Nathaniel  (1684-1708),  author  of  the 
The  Credibility  of  tlie  Gospel  History,  was  born  at  Hawk- 
hurst,  Kent,  in  1684.  After  having  studied  for  the  Pres- 
byterian ministry  in  London,  and  also  at  Utrecht  and 
Leyden,  he  in  1709  took  licence  as  a  preacher  ;  but,  failing 
to  gain  acceptance  in  the  pulpit,  he  in  1713  entered  the 
family  of  a  lady  of  rank  as  tutor  and  domestic  chaplain, 
and  in  this  position  he  remained  until  1721.  In  1724  he 
was  appointed  to  deliver  the  Tuesday  evening  lecture  in 
the  Presbyterian  chapel,  Old  Jewry,  London,  and  in  1729  he 
became  assistant  minister  to  the  Presbyterian  congregation 
in  Crutched  Friars.  He  died  at  Hawkhurst  on  July  24, 
1768. 

An  anonymous  volume  of  Memoirs  appeared  in  1769  ;  and  a  life 
by  Kippis  is  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  Works  of  Lardner,  pub- 
lished in  11  vols.  8vo  in  1788,  in  4  vols.  4to  in  1817,  and  10  vols. 
pSvo  in  1827.  The  full  title  of  his  principal  work — a  work  which, 
though  now  quite  out  of  date,  gives  its  author  a  permanent  place  of 
some  respectability  in  the  history  of  Christian  apologetics — is  The 

■,ly  of  the  Gospel  History;  or  the  Principal  Facts  of  the  New 
V  \nt  confirmed  by  Passages  of  Ancient  Authors,  who  were  con- 

; ;/  with  our  Saviour  or  his  Apostles,  or  lived  near  their  time. 
Port  i.,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  appeared  in  1727  ;  the  publication  of  part  ii., 
u.  [2  vols.  8vo,  began  in  1733  and  ended  in  1755.  In  1730  there 
was  a  second  edition  of  part  i.,  and  the  Additions  and  Alterations 
were  also  published  separately.  A  Supplement,  otherwise  entitled 
A  Historu  ,-f  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  Writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  was  added  in  3  vols.  (1756-57),  and  repriDted  in  17(10. 
Other  works  by  Lardner  are  A  large  Collection  of  Ancient 

>nies  to  the  Truth  ,,f  the  Christian  Revelation, 
with  Notes  and  Observations,  4  vols.  4to,  1764-67  ;  The  History  of 
tin:  Heretics  of  the  two  first  Centuries  after  Christ,  published  post- 

ly  in  1780;  a  considerable  number  of  occasional  sermons  ; 
and  A  Letter  concerning  Hie  question  whether  tlie  Loc/os  supplied  tii>- 
place  of  !!<■  Human  Soul  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.     In  this 

I'ttrnin  17:10  and  published  in  1759,  Lardner  indicated  his 
preference  for  the  Unitarian  view. 

LARES  were  Roman  deities,  whose  character  and  wor- 
ship   share    in     the  obscurity  that   envelops   all   antique 


Roman  religion.  They  belonged  to  the  cultus  of  the  dead, 
from  which  so  much  of  Roman  and  Greek  religion  was 
derived  ;  they  were  the  deified  ancestors  still  living  in  their 
graves  in  the  house,  and  worshipped  by  the  family  as  their 
guardians  and  protectors.  But  the  dead  were  powerful 
also  to  do  harm,  unless  they  were  daly  propitiated  with  all 
the  proper  rites  ;  they  were  spirits  of  terror  as  well  as  of 
good  ;  in  this  fearful  sense  the  names  Lenutrcs  and  still  more 
Larvse.  were  appropriated  to  them.  The  name  Lar  has  been 
thought  to  be  an  Etruscan  word,  meaning  "  lord " ;  it  is 
a  common  personal  name  or  title  in  Etruria.  We  find 
certainly,  from  a  very  early  time,  a  distinction  between 
Lares  privctti  and  Lares  publici.  The  former  were  wor- 
shipped in  the  house  by  the  family  alone,  and  the  Lar 
familiaris  was  conceived  as  the  head  of  the  family  and 
of  the  family  cultus.  The  Lares  publici  belonged  to  the 
state  religion  ;  and  their  worship,  after  having  fallen  into 
neglect,  was  restored  by  Augustus  and  to  some  extent  re- 
modelled. It  is  therefore  difficult  to  distinguish  how  far 
the  known  rites  of  the  cultus  are  ancient ;  but  it  seems 
certain  that  the  genius  of  Augustus,  as  refounder  of  the  state, 
was  added,  and  that  the  original  Lares  prsstiles  were  two 
in  number.  Schwegler  and  others  have  maintained  that 
this  pair  are  the  twin  brothers  so  frequent  in  early  religions, 
the  Romulus  and  Remus  of  the  Roman  foundation-legend ; 
that  the  tale  of  the  twins  is  in  most  of  its  elements  derived 
from  the  religion  of  the  two  Lares  ;  that  Acca  Larentia, 
the  fostermother  of  the  twins,  is  the  same  as  Lara,  Larunda, 
Mania,  or  Muta,  the  mother  of  the  Lares ;  and  that  th" 
Larentalia,  celebrated  on  December  23,  was  a  feast  of  the 
Lares.  But  the  two  sets  of  legends  must  be  strictly  dis- 
tinguished :  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the  opening 
syllable  shows  that  Larentia  has  no  connexion  with  Larunda 
and  the  Lares ;  the  Larentalia  was  a  festival  'of  Jupiter 
and  Acca  Larentia,  in  which  the  Lares  had  no  place ;  and 
Mommsen  argues  that  Remus  was  a  late  addition  to  tho 
foundation  legend,  in  which  originally  Romulus  alone  was 
known.  As  restored  by  Augustus,  the  Lares  prxstites  were 
the  guardians  of  the  state  and  protectors  of  its  unity ;  and, 
in  lesser  circles,  every  division  of  the  city  had  likewise 
its  Lares  compilales,  now  three  in  number,  who  had  their 
own  jedicula  at  the  cross  roads  and  their  special  festival, 
Comjrilatia.  The  temple  of  the  city  Lares  (sacclhtm 
Larum)  was  near  the  top  of  the  Via  Sacra. 

The  worship  of  the  private  Lares,  who  had  their  home  either  on 
the  hearth  of  the  atrium  or  in  their  own  little  shrine,  lararium, 
persisted  throughout  the  pagan  period,  but  in  later  time  changed 
its  character  to  a  great  extent.  The  emperor  Alexander  Severus 
had  images  of  Abraham,  Christ,  and  Alexander  the  Great  among 
his  household  Lares.  These  domestic  Lares  were  worshipped  daily, 
but  with  special  rites  on  the  kalends,  nones,  and  ides  of  every 
month  ;  they  shared  with  the  family  in  every  festival  ;  when  the 
young  bride  entered  the  house  for  the  first  time  she  offered  a  sacri- 
fice to  them  ;  when  the  boy  assumed  the  toga  virilis  he  dedicated 
his  childish  bulla  to  the  Lar  familiaris.  Marquardt  maintains 
that  there  was  only  one  Lar  in  each  household,  and  that  the  two 
Lares  compitales  were  the  guardians  of  the  two  roads  that  intersected 
at  the  compita.  The  Lemures  as  distinguished  from  the  Lares  were 
propitiated  at  the  festival  of  the  Lemur  alia,  on  the  9th,  11th,  and 
13th  of  May.  In  it  the  dead  were  propitiated,  and  the  strange  un- 
explained ceremony  of  throwing  the  argei  into  the  river  was  per- 
formed. A  legend  of  the  birth  of  the  Lares  makes  them  children 
of  the  god  Mercury  and  a  female  figure,  Larunda,  Lara,  or  Lala. 
The  fact  that  the  dog  was  sacred  to  them,  and  that  a  stone  figure  of 
■  stood  in  the  Sacellum  Larum,  deserves  notice  in  illustration  of 
this  legend,  for  the  dog  is  connected  with  the  Greek  god  Hermes. 
Probably  this  may  have  arisen  under  Greek  influence  1  Ither  classes 
of  Lares  mentioned  as  early  as  the  republican  period  are  the  Lares 
rurales,  vialcs,  permarini.  To  the  last-named  .-Kmilius  dedicated  a 
temple  in  commemoration  of  tho  naval  victory  over  Antiochus, 
190  B.C.  The  generally  accepted  view  is  that  the  Lares  are  repn 
sp'iit>  id  as  young  men,  crowned  with  laurel,  dressed  in  short  high- 
girt  tunics,  holding  horns  and  cups  in  their  hands  ;  but  Marquardt, 
in  accordance  with  his  view  that  there  was  only  one  Lar,  considers 
that  these  two  figures  are  penates,  and  on  a  coin  of'  the  gens  Ctesia 
the  Lares  are  represented  as  two  young  men  with    chl.unys   and 
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spear,  seated,  with  a  dog  between  them.  Jordan  remarks  that  in 
the  cinctiw  Gabinus  the  end  of  the  toga  was  thrown  orer  the  head, 
whereas  the  Lares  always  wear  only  a  tunic,  and  have  never  veiled 
heads.  Tne  Compitatia  was,  during  the  Republican  time,  a/eria 
concepliva,  set  by  the  praetor  at  some  time  soon  after  the  Saturnalia, 
December  17-19.  Under  the  empire  it  was  fixed  for  January  3-5. 
See  Schbmann,  De  Diis  Manibus;  Hertzberg,  Dc  Diis  Soman 
pair. ;  Hartung,  Relig.  der  Rbmcr ;  Schwegler,  Rom.  Gesch. ,  vol.  ii. ; 
Preller,  Rom.  Mijthol.;  Jordan,  "Vesta  und  die  Laren,"  and  "  De 
Larum  Iniag.,"  in  Annali,  1862;  Reifferscheid,  "  De  Lar.  pict. 
Pomp  ,"  in  Annali,  1863;  Marquardt,  Rom.  Staatsverw.,  lii.  120, 
197,  214;  Mommsen,  *' Acca  Larentia,"  in  Rom.  Forsch.,  ii.,  and 
"  Remus  Legend,"  in  Hermes,  1881. 

LARGILLIERE,  Nicola's  (1656-1746),  perhaps  the 
most  distinsuished  portrait  painter  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  was  born  at  Paris,  October  20,  1656.  His  father, 
who  was  a  merchant,  took  him  to  Antwerp  at  the 
ag"e  of  three,  and  when  nine  years  old  he  accompanied  a  j 
friend  of  the  family  to  London,  where  he  remained  nearly 
two  years.  The  attempt  to  turn  his  attention  to  business  | 
having  failed,  he  entered,  some  time  after  his  return  to 
Antwerp,  the  studio  of  Goubeau,  quitting  this  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  to  seek  his  fortune  in  England,  where  he 
was  befriended  by  Lely,  who  employed  him  for  four  years 
at  Windsor.  His  skill  attracted  the  notice  of  Charles  II., 
who  wished  to  retain  him  in  hi9  service,  bat  the  fnry 
aroused  against  Catholics  by  the  Eye  House  Plot  alarmed 
Largillieie  for  his  own  safety,  and  he  left  England  for 
Paris,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Le  Brun  and  Van  der 
Meulen.  In  spite  of  his  Flemish  training  the  reputation 
of  Largilliere,  especially  as  a  portrait  painter,  was  soon 
established  ;  his  brilliant  colour  and  lively  touch  attracted 
all  the  celebrities  of  the  day, — actresses,  public  men,  and 
popular  preachars  flocking  to  his  studio.  Huet,  bishop  of 
Avranches,  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  the  Duclos,  and  President 
Lambert,  with  his  beautiful  wife  and  daughter,  are  amongst 
some  of  his  most  noted  subjects.  It  is  said  that  James  II. 
recalled  Largilliere  to  England  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  in  HJS5,  that  he  declined  to  accept  the  office  of 
keeper  of  the  royal  collections,  but  that,  although  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  remain  in  London  permanently,  he 
made  a  short  visit,  during  which  he  painted  portraits  of  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  the  prince  of  Wales.  This  last  is 
impossible,  as  the  birth  of  the  prince  did  not  take  place  till 
1688  ;  the  three  portraits,  therefore,  painted  by  Largilliere 
of  the  Pretender  in  his  youth  must  all  have  been  executed 
in  Paris,  to  which  city  he  returned  some  time  before  March 
1686,  when  he  was  received  by  the  Academy  as  a  member, 
and  presented  as  his  diploma  picture  the  fine  portrait  of  Le 
Brun,  now  in  the  Louvre-.  He  was  received  as  an  historical 
painter ;  but,  although  he  occasionally  produced  works  of 
that  class  (Crucifixion,  engraved  by  Roettiers),  and  also 
treated  Bubjects  of  still  life,  it  was  in  historical  portraits 
that  he  excelled.  Horace  Walpole  tells  us  that  he  left  in 
London  those  of  Pierre  van  der  Meulen  and  of  Sybrecht. 
His  works  are  raro  in  the  local  museums,  but  several  are 
at  Versailles.  The  church  of  St  Etienne  du  Mont  at  Paris 
contains  the  finest  example  of  Largilliere's  work  when 
dealing  with  large  groups  of  figures  ;  it  is  an  exvoto  offered 
by  the  city  to  St  Genevieve,  painted  in  169 1,  and  contain- 
ing portraits  of  all  the  leading  officers  of  the  municipality. 
Largilliere  passed  through  every  post  of  honour  in  the 
Academy,  ■until  in  1743  he  was  made  chancellor.  He  died 
on  the  20th  March  1746.  Oudry  was  the  most  'distin- 
guished of  his  pupils.  Largilliere's  work  found  skilful  in. 
terpreters  in  Van  Schuppen,  Edelinck,  Desplaces,  Drevet, 
Pitou,  and  other  engravers. 

LARISSA  (in  Turkish  Fen»  Shehr),  the  most  important 
town  of  Thessaly,  is  situated  in  a  rictr  agricultural  dis- 
trict on  the  right  bank  of  the  Salambria  (Peneius),  about 
36  miles  north-west  of  Volo.  Up  till  1881  it  was  the 
saat  of  a  pasha  in  the  vilayet  of  Janina  ;   it  now  ranks 


as  the  chief  town  of  the  new  Greek  province.  Its  long 
subjection  to  Turkey  has  left  little  trace  of  a  nobler 
antiquity,  and  the  most  striking  features  in  the  general 
view  are  the  mosques  and  the  Mohammedan  burying- 
grounds.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  strong  Turkish  garrison, 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  of  Turkish  blood. 
In  the  outskirts  is  a  village  of  Africans  from  the  Sudan — 
a  curious  remnant  of  the  forces  collected  by  Ali  Pasha. 
The  manufactures  include  Turkish  leather,  cotton,  silk,  and 
tobacco,  but  the  general  state  of  trade  and  industry  is  far 
from  being  prosperous.  Fevers  and  agues  are  rendered 
prevalent  by  the  badness  of  the  drainage  and  the  over- 
flowing of  the  river;  and  the  death-rate  is  higher  than 
the  birth-rate.  The  population  is  estimated  at  25,000  or 
30,000. 

Larissa,  written  Larisa  on  ancient  coins  and  inscriptions,  is  near 
the  site  of  the  Homeric  Argissa.  It  appears  in  early  times  as  a 
powerful  city  under  the  rule  of  the  Aleuada;,  whose  authority  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  plain  of  the  Pelasgiotis.  The  inhabitants 
sided  with  Athens  during  the  Pcloponnesian  War,  and  duriug  the 
Roman  invasion  their  city  was  a  point  of  considerable  importance. 
In  the  5th  'century  it  "was  made  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  who 
has  now  fifteen  suffragans.  During  the  war  of  Greek  independence 
Larissa  was  the  headquarters  of  Ali  Pasha.  Notices  of  the  few 
ancient  inscriptions  recently  found  at  Larissa  are  given  by  Miller 
in  Melanges  philologiques,  Paris,  1880.  The  name  Larissa  is  a  com- 
mon one,  and  the  city  has  more  particularly  to  he  distinguished 
from  Larissa  Cremaste  on  Mount  Othrys. 

LARISTAN,  a  province  of  Persia,  bounded  by  Farsistan 
on  the  W.  and  N.W.,  by  Kirmau  on  the  E.  and  N.E.,  by 
the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  S.  It  lies  between  26°  30'aud  28° 
25'  N.  lat.,  52°  30'  and  55°  30'  E.  long.,  and  has  an  extreme 
length  and  breadth  of  210  and  120  miles  respectively,  with 
an  area  of  20,000. square  miles.  Laribtan  is  one  of  the  least 
productive  provinces  in  Persia,  consisting  mainly  of  moun- 
tain ranges  in  the  north  and  east,  and  of  arid  plains  varied 
with  rocky  hills  and  salt  or  sandy  valleys  stretching  thence 
to  the  coast.  In  the  highlands  there  are  some  fertile  upland 
tracts  producing  corn,  dates,  and  other  fruits;  and  there  the 
climate  is  genial.  But  elsewhere  it  is  extremely  sultry, 
and  on  some  low-lying  coast  lands  subject  to  malaria. 
Good  water  is  everywhere  so  scarce  that  but  for  the  rain 
preserved  in  cisterns  the  country  would  be  mostly  unin- 
habitable. The  coast  is  chiefly  occupied  by  Arab  tribes 
under  their  own  chiefs,  who  are  virtually  independent, 
payirg  merely  a  nominal  tribute  to  the  shah's  Government. 
They  reside  in  small  towns  and  mud  forts  scattered  along 
the  coast,  and  were  till  recently  addicted  to  piracy.  The 
people  of  the  interior  are  mostly  of  the  old  Iranian  stock, 
intermediate  between  the  Tajiks  and  Kurds,  and  speaking 
an  archaic  form  of  Persian.  Here  the  chief  tribes  are  the 
Mezaijan,  about  1600,  with  numerous  flocks  and  herds; 
the  Bekoi,  2500  ;  and  the  Tahuni,  200.  Laristan  was 
subdued  eight  hundred  years  ago  by  a  Turki  khan,  and 
remained  au  independent  6tate  till  its  last  ruler  was  deposed 
and  put  to  death  by  Shah  'Abbas  the  Great.  Population 
about  90,000. 

LARK,  Anglo-Saxon  Ldwerce,  German  Lerche,  x^anish 
Lser&e,  Dutch  Leeuweril;  a  bird's  name  (perhaps  always, 
but  now  certainly)  used  in  a  rather  general  sense,  the 
specific  meaning  being  signified  by  a  prefix,  as  Skylark, 
Titlark,  Woodlark,  and  so  forth.  It  seems  to  be  nearly 
conterminous  with  the  Latin  Alauda  as  used  by  older 
authors ;  and,  though  this  was  to  some  extent  limited  by 
Linnaeus,  several  of  the  species  included  by  him  under 
the  genus  -he  so  designated  have  long  since  been  referred 
elsewhere.  By  Englishmen  the  word  Lark,  used  without 
qualification,  almost  invariably  means  the  Sktlakk,  Alauda 
arvetuit,  which,  as  the  best  known  and  most  widely- 
spread  species  throughout  Europe,  has  been  invariably 
considered  the  typo  of  the  genus.  It  scarcely  needs  de- 
scription.    Of  all  birds  it  holds  unquestionably  the  forfr 
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most  place  in  our  literature,  »•  there  is  hardly  a  poet  or 
poetaBter  who  has  not  mad.  it  his  theme,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  many  writers  of  prose  who  have  celebrated  its 
qualities  in  passages  that  wiH  be  remembered  so  long  as 
our  language  lasts.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  favourite 
cage  birds,  as  it  will  live  for  many  years  in  captivity,  and, 
except  in  the  season  of  moult,  will  pour  forth  its  thrilling 
song  many  ti-ues  in  an  hour  for  weeks  or  months  together, 
while  its  affection  for  its  owner  is  generally*  of  the  most 
marked  kind.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  estimate  the  comparative 
abundance  of  different  species  of  birds,  there  would  probably 
be  no  error  in  accounting  the  Skylark  the  most  plentiful  of 
the  Class  in  Western  Europe.  Not  only  does  it  frequent 
almost  all  unwooded  districts  in  this  quarter  of  the 'globe, 
making  known  its  presence  throughout  spring  and  summer, 
everywhere  that  it  »ccurs,  by  its  gladsome  and  heart-lifting 
notes,  but,  unlike  most  birds,  its  numbers  increase  with 
the  spread  of  agricultural  improvement,  and  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century  the  extended  breadth  of  arable 
land  in  Great  Britain  must  have  ■  multiplied  manifold  the 
Lark-population  of  the  country^  Nesting  chiefly  in  the 
growing  corn,  its  eggs  and  young  are  protected  in  a  great 
measure  from  all  molestation ;  and,  as  each  pair  of  birds 
will  rear  several  broods  in  tho  season,  .their  produce  on  the 
average  may  be  set  down  as  at  least  quadrupling  the  original 
stock — the  eggs  in  each  nest  varying  from  five  to  three. 
The  majority  of  young  Larks  seem  to  leave  their  birthplace 
so  soon  as  they  can  shift  for  themselves,  but  what  immedi- 
ately becomes  of  them  is  one  of  the  many  mysteries  of 
bird  life  that  has  not  yet  -been  penetrated.  When  the 
stubbles  are  cleared,  old  and  young  congregate  in  flocks ; 
but  the  young  then  seen  appear  to  be  those  only  of  the 
later  broods.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn  they  give  place 
to  others  coming  from  more  northerly  districts,  and  tben 
as  winter  succeeds  in  great  part  vanish,  leaving  but  a  tithe 
of  the  numbers  previously  present.  On  the  approach  of 
severe  weather,  in  one  part  of  the  country  or  another,  flocks 
arrive,  undoubtedly  from  the  Continent,  which  in  magnitude 
cast  into  insignificance  all  those  that  have  hitherto  inhabited 
the  district.  On  the  east  coast  of  both  Scotland  and 
England  this  immigration  has  been  several  times  noticed 
as  occurring  in  a  constant  stream  for  as  many  as  three  days 
in  succession.  Further  inland  the  birds  are  observed  "  in 
numbers  simply  incalculable,"  and  "  in  countless  hundreds." 
On  such  occasions  the  bird-catchers  are  busily  at  work  with 
their  nets  or  snares,  so  that  20,000  or  30,000  Larks  are 
often  sent  together  to  the  London  market,  and  at  the  lowest 
estimate  .£2000  worth  are  annually  sold  there.  During  the 
winter  of  1867-68,  1,255,500  Larks,  valued  at  £2260, 
were  taken  into  the  town  of  Dieppe.1  The  same  thing 
happens  in  various  places  almost  every  year,  and  many 
persons  are  apt  to  believe  that  thereby  the  species  is 
threatened  with  extinction.  When,  however,  it  i3  con- 
sidered that,  if  these  birds  were  left  to  continue  their 
wauderings,  a  large  proportion  would  die  of  hunger  before 
reaching  a  place  that  would  supply  them  with  food,  and 
that  of  the  remainder  an  enormous  proportion  would  perish 
at  sea  in  their  vain,  attempt  to  find  a  settlement,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  man  by  his  wholesale  massacres,  which 
at  first  seom  so  brutal,  is  but  anticipating  the  act  of  Nature, 
and  on  tho  whole  probably  the  fate  of  the  Larks  at  his  hands 
is  not  worse  than  that  which  they  would  encounter  did  not 
his  nets  intervene. 

Tho  Skylark's  range  extends  across  the  Old  World  from 
the  Faroe  to  the  Kurile  Islands.  In  winter  it  occurs  in 
North  China,  Nepaul,  the  Punjab,  Persia,  Palestine,  Lower 
Egypt,  and  Barbary.  It  sometimes  strays  to  Madeira,  and 
has  been  killed  in  Bermuda,  though  its  unassisted  appear- 

1  See  Tiirrel]  [BM  Br.  Birds,  ed.  4,  i.  pp.  618-021),  where  par- 
ticular references  to  the  above  statements,  and  some  others,  are  given. 


ance  there  is  doubtful.  It  has  been  successfully  introduced 
on  Long  Island  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  into  New 
Zealand — in  which  latter  it  is  likely  to  become  as  trouble- 
some a  denizen  as  are  other  subjects  upon  which  Acclima- 
tization Societies  have  exercised  their  meddlesome  activity. 
Allied  to  the  Skylark  a  considerable  number  of  species  have 


Fia.  1. — A,  Alauda  ayrestis;  B,  Alauda  arvensis. 
been  described,  of  which  perhaps  a  dozen  may  "be  deemed 
valid,  besides  a  supposed  local  race,  Alaiula  agrestis,  the 
difference  between  which  and  the  normal  bird  is  shown  in 
the  annexed  woodcut  (fig.  1),  kindly  lent  to  this  work  by 
Mr  Dresser,  in  whose  Birds  of  Europe  it  is  described 
at  length.  These  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Africa  and 
Asia. 

The  Woodlae^,  Alauda  arborea,  is  the  only  other  clearly- 
established  European  species  of  the  genus,  as  now  limited 
by  some  recent  authorities.  It  is  a  much  more  local 
and  therefore  a  far  less  numerous  bird  than  the  Skylark, 
from  which  it  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  its  finer  bill, 
shorter  tail,  more  spotted  breast,  and  light  superciliary 
stripe.  Though  not  actually  inhabiting  woods,  as  its 
common  name  might  imply,  it  is  seldom  found  far  from 
trees.  Its  song  wants  the  variety  and  power  of  the  Sky- 
lark's, but  has  a  resonant  sweetness  peculiarly  its  own. 
The  bird,  however,  requires  much  care  in  captivity,  and 
is  far  less  often  caged  than  its  congener.  It  has  by  no 
means  so  wide  a  range  as  the  Skylark,  and  perhaps  the  mobfc 
eastern  locality. recorded  for  it  is  Erzeroum,  while  its  ap- 
pearance in  Egypt  and  even  in  Algeria  must  be  accounted 
rare. 

Not  far  rsmovea  irom  me  foregoing  is  a  group  of  Larks 
characterized  by  a  larger  crest,  a  stronger  and  more  curved 
bill,  a  rufous  lining  to  the  wings,  and  some  other  minoi 
features.  This  group  has  been  generally  termed  Qalerila,- 
and  has  for  its  type  the  Crested  Lark,  the  Alauda  cristata 
of  Linnseus,  a  bird  common  enough  in  parts  of  France  and 
some  other  countries  of  the  European  Continent,  and  said 
to  iave  been  obtained  several  times  in  the  British  Islands. 
Many  of  the  birds  of  this  group  frequent  the  borders  if 
not  the  interior  of  deserts,  and  such  as  do  so  exhibit  a 
more  or  less  pale  coloration,  whereby  they  are  assimilated 
in  hue  to  that  of  their  haunts.  The  same  character- 
istic may  be  observed  in  Beveral  other  groups— especi- 
ally those  known  as  belonging  to  the  Genera  Calandrella, 
Ammomanex,  and  Certhilanda,  some  species  of  which  are  of 
a  light  sandy  or  cream  colour.  The  genus  last  named  is  of 
very  peculiar  appearance,  presenting  in  some  respects  an 
extraordinary  resemblance  to  the  Hoopoes,  so  much  so  that 
the  first  specimen  described  was  referred  to  the  genus 
Upnpa,  and  named  TJ.  alaudipes.  The  resemblance,  how- 
ever, is  merely  one  of  analogy.  The  Hoopoe  (</.  v. )  belongs 
to  a  totally  distinct  Order  of  birds,  widely  differing  ana- 
tomically and  physiologically,  and  we  can  hardly  yet  assume 
that  this  resemblance  is  the  effect  of  what  is  commonly 

'  The  name,  however,  is  inadmissible,  owing  to  its  prior  usu  in 
Entomology. 
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though  that  may  ultimately  prove  to  be 


Fio.  2 


-A,  Alauda  arborea  : 
Certhilauda. 


called  "  mimicry 
the  case. 

There,  is,  however,  abundant  evidence  of  the  susceptibility 
of  the  Alaudine  structure  to  modification  from  external  cir- 
cumstances,—in  other  words,  of  its  plasticity  ;  and  perhaps 
no  hoinceneous  group  of  Passeres  could  be  found  which 
better  displays  the  working  of  "  Natural  Selection."  This 
fact  was  recognized  many  years  ago,  and  ere  "  Darwinism  " 
was  founded  as  a  creed, 
by  one  whose  knowledge 
of  the  Alaudidse.  was 
based  on  the  safe  ground 
of  extensive  personal  ob- 
servation, and  by  one 
who  cannot  be  suspected 
of  any  prejudice  in  favour 
of  new-fangled  notions. 
The  remarks  made  by 
Canon  Tristram  (Ibis, 
1859,  pp.  429-433)  de- 
serve all  attention,  going, 
as  they  go,  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  and  nothing 
but  the  exigencies  of 
space  precludes  their  reproduction  here.  A  monograph  of 
the  Family  executed  by  a  competent  ornithologist  from  an 
evolutionary  point  of  view  could  not  fail  to  be-  a  weapon 
of  force  in  the  hands  of  all  evolutionists.  Almost  every 
character  that  among  Passerine  birds  is  accounted  most  sura 
is  in  the  Larks  found  subject  to  modification.  The  form 
of  the  bill  varies  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.  In  the 
Woodlark  (fig.  2,  A),  already 
noticed,  it  is  almost  as  slender 
a3  a  "Warbler's;  in  Ammo- 
manes  it  is  short;  in  Certhi- 
lauda (fig.  2,  B)  it  is  elon- 
gated and  curved  ;  in  Pyrrhu- 
lauda  and  Melanocorypha  (fig. 
3,  A)  it  is  stout  and  Finch- 
like ;  while  in  Rhamphocorys 
(fig.  3,  B)  it  is  exaggerated 
to  an  extent  that  surpasses 
almost  any  Fringilline  form, 
exceeding  in-  its  development 
that  found  in  some  members 
of  the  perplexing  genus  Para- 
doxornis,  and  even  presenting 
a  resemblance  to  the  same  feature  in  the  far-distant  Anas- 
tomus — the  tomia  of  the  maxilla  not  meeting  those  of  the 
mindibula  along  their  whole  length,  but  leaving  an  open 
space  between  them.  The  hind  claw,  generally  greatly 
elongated  in  Larks,  is  in  Calandrella  (fig.  4)  and  some 
other  genera  reduced  to  a  very  moderate  size.  The  wings 
exhibit  almost  every  modification,  from  the  almost  entire 


Fig.  3. — A,  Melanocorypha 
calandra ;  B,  Jiliainjpho- 
corys  clot-bey. 


which  is  scutellate  behind  as  well  as  in  front,  but  a  char- 
acter easily  overlooked.1 

In  the  Old  World  Larks  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
Palsearctic,  Ethiopian,  and  Indian  Regions  ;  but  only  one 
genus,  Mirafra,  inhabits  Australia,  where  it  is  represented 
by,  so  far  as  is 
ascertained,  a 
single  species, 
31.  horsfieldi ; 
and  there  is  no 
true  Lark  in- 
digenous to  New 
Zealand.  In  the 
New  i  World 
there  is  also 
only  one  genus, 
Otocorys,'2  where 
it  is  represented 
by  two  species, 
one  of  which, 
found  over  near- 
ly  the  whole  of 
north  America, 
»s  certainly  not 


Fio.  5. — A,  Alauda  arborea  ;  B,  Certhilauda; 
C,  Melanocorypha  calandra. 


Fio.  4. — Calandrella  bracliydaclyla. 

abortion  of  the  first  primary  in  the  Skylark  to  its  con- 
siderable development  (fig,  ">),  and  from  tertials  and  scapu- 
lars of  ordinary  length  to  the  extreme  elongation  found  in 
the  Molacillidm  and  almost  in  certain  Limicola.  The  most 
constant  character  indeed  of  the  Alaudidm  would  seem  to 
be  that  afforded  by  the  podotheca  or  covering  of  the  tarsus, 


distinguishable  from  the  Shore-Lark  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
0.  alpestris ;  while  the  other,  confined  to  the  higher  eleva- 
tions of  more  southern  latitudes,  seems  to  be  the  relic  of  a 
former  immigration  (perhaps  during  a  glacial  period)  cf 
the  northern  form,  which  has  through  isolation  come  to  ba 
differentiated  as  0.  clirysols&ma  (see  Birds,  vol.  iii.  p.  746) 
The  Shore-Lark  is  in  Europe  a  native  of  only  the  extreme 
north,  but  is  very  common  near  the  shores  of  the  Varangf  t 
Fjord,  and  likewise  breeds  on  mountain-tops  furthei 
south-west,  though  still  well  within  the  Arctic  circle.  The 
mellow  tone  of  its  call-note  has  obtained  for  it  in  Lapland 
a  name  signifying  "  Bell-bird,"  and  the  song  of  the  cock  is 
lively,  though  not  very  loud.  The  bird  trustfully  resorts 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  houses,  and  even  enters  the  villages 
of  East  Finmark  in  search  of  its  food.  It  produces  at  least 
two  broods  in  the  season,  and  towards  autumn  migrates  to 
lower  latitudes  iu  large  flocks.  Of  late  years  these  have 
been  observed  almost  every  winter  on  the  east  coast  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  species  instead  of  being  regarded, 
as  it  once  was,  in  the  light  of  an  accidental  visitor  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  must  now  be  deemed  an  almost  regular 
visitor,  though  iu  very  varying  numbers.  The  observations 
on  its  habits  made  by  Audubon  in  Labrador  have  long 
been  known,  and  often  reprinted.3  Other  congeners  of 
this  bird  are  the  0.  penicillala  of  south-eastern  Europe, 
Palestine,  and  Central  Asia — to  which  are  referred  by  Mr 
Dresser .(/?.  Europe,  iv.  p.  401)  several  other  forms  origin- 
ally described  as  distinct ;  but  the  specific  validity  of  one 
of  them,  0.  longiro&tris,  has  since  been  reasserted  by  Dr 
Scully  (Ibis,  1881,  p.  581)— as  well  as  the  0.  bilop/ia  of 
Arabia  and  Mauritania.  All  these  birds,  which  have  been 
termed  Horned  Larks,  from  the  tuft  of  elongated  black 
feathers  growing  on  each  side  of  the  head,  form  a  little 
group  easily  recognized  by  their  peculiar  coloration,  which 
calls  to  mind  some  of  the  Ringed  Plovers,  jEgialitis  (see 
Killdeek,  p.  7G  of  the  present  volume). 

The  name  Lark  is  also  frequently  applied  to  many  birds 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  Alaudidm  as  now  understood. 

1  By  assigning  far  too  great  an  importance  to  this  superficial  char- 
acter (in  comparison  with  others),  Sundevall  (Tenlamcn,  pp.  53-63) 
was  induced  to  array  the  Larks,  Hoopoes,  and  several  other  hetero- 
geneous groups  in  one  "Series,"  to  which   he   Applied  the  name  of 

*  By  American  writers  it  is  usually  called  Ercmojikila,  hut  that 
name  eccnis  to  he  preoccupied  in  natural  history. 

3  The  osteology  of  this  bird  is  minutely  described  by  Dr  Shufeldt 
{Bull.  V.  S.  Gcn'l.  Survey,  vl.  pp.  119-1471 
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The  Mud-Lark,  Rock-Lark,  Titlark,  and  Tree-Lark  are 
Pipits  (<?.c).  The  Grasshopper-Lark  is  one  of  the  aquatic 
Wabblkbs  ('/■>'■),  while  the  Meadow-Lark  of  America,  as 
has  been  already  said,  is  an  Icterus  (vol.  xii.  p.  697). 
Sand-Lark  and  Sea-Lark  are  likewise  names  often  given 
to  some  of  the  smaller  members  of  the  Limicols.  Of  the 
true  Larks,  Alamlidx,  there  may  be  perhaps  about  one 
hundred  species,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  a  physiological 
character  of  the  Family  that  they  moult  but  once  in  the 
year,  while  the  Pipits,  which  in  general  appearance  so  much 
resemble  them,  undergo  a  double  moult,  as  do  others  of  the 
Motacillidte,  to  which  they  are  most  nearly  allied,    (a.  n.) 

LARXACA,  or  Larxica.     See  Cyprus. 

LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD,  Francois  de  (1613-1680), 
the  greatest  maxim  writer  of  France,  one  of  her  best 
memoir  writers,  and  perhaps  the  most  complete  and  accom- 
plished representative  of  her  ancient  nobility,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  the  Rue  des  Petits  Champs  on  the  15th  of 
September  1613.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  noble  in  France,  counting  twenty-one  descents  in  the 
direct  male  line  from  Foucauld,  Seigneur  de  la  Roche  in 
the  province  of  Angoumois,  who  flourished  early  in  the 
11th  century.  The  house  of  Rochefoucauld  took  the  Pro- 
(estant  side  for  a  time  in  the  quarrels  of  the  16th  century, 
but  was  faithful  to  Henry  IV.  in  religion  as  in  politics. 
La  Rochefoucauld's  father  was  a  favourite  of  Louis  XHL, 
and  was  created  by  him  duke  and  peer  in  1622,  the  posses- 
sions of  the  family  in  Angoumois  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces  being  very  considerable.  The  author  of  the 
Maxims,  who  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  and  his  own 
most  stirring  years  bore  the  title  of  Prince  de  Marcillac, 
was  someW'hat  neglected  in  the  matter  of  education,  at 
least  of  the  scholastic  kind  ;  but  he  joined  the  army  before 
he  was  sixteen,  and  almost  immediately  began  to  make  a 
figure  in  public  life.  He  had  been  nominally  married  a 
year  before  to  Andrei  de  Vivonne,  of  whom  little  enough 
is  known  to  satisfy  even  a  Greek.  She  seems  to  have  been 
an  affectionate  wife,  and  not  a  breath  of  scandal  touches 
her, — two  points  .in  which  La  Rochefoucauld  was  perhaps 
more  fortunate  than  he  deserved.  For  some  years  Jlarcillac 
continued  to  take  part  in  the  annual  campaigns,  where  he 
displayed  the  utmost  bravery,  though  he  never  obtained 
credit  for  much  military  skill.  Then  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  the  first  of  three  cele- 
brated women  who  successively  influenced  his  life.  Through 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  he  became  attached  to  the  queen 
Anne  of  Austria,  and  in  one  of  her  quarrels  with  Richelieu 
and  her  husband  a  wild  scheme  seems  to  have  been  actually 
formed,  according  to  which  Marcillac  was  to  carry  her  off 
to  Brussels  on  a  pillion.  These  eaballings  against  Richelieu, 
however,  had  no  more  serious  results  than  occasional  exiles, 
that  is  to  say,  orders  to  retire  to  his  father's  estates.  After 
the  death  of  the  great  minister  (1642),  opportunity  seemed 
to  be  favourable  to  the  vague  ambition  which  then  animated 
half  the  nobility  of  France.  Marcillac  became  one  of  the 
so-called  importanis,  and  took  an  active  part  in  reconciling 
the  queen  and  Conde  in  a  league  against  Gaston  of  Orleans. 
But  the  growing  credit  of  Mazarin  came  in  his  way,  and 
'.ho  liaison  in  which  about  this  time  (1645)  he  became 
entangled  with  the  beautiful  duchess  of  Longuevillte  made 
him  irrevocably  a  Frondeur.  He  was  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  siege  of  Paris,  fought  desperately  in  the  desultory 
engagements  which  were  constantly  taking  place,  and  was 
severely  wounded.  In  the  second  Fronde  Marcillac  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Conde',  and  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
happened  at  the  time  (1650),  gave  rise  to  a  characteristic 
incident  The  nobility  of  the  province  gathered  to  the 
funeral,  and(the  new  duke  de  la  Rochefou  .uld  took  the 
opportunity  of  persuading  them  to  follow  him  in  an  attempt 
on  the  royalist  garrison  of  Sauniur,  which,  however,  was  not 


successful.  We  have  no  space  to  follow  La  Rochefoucauld 
through  the  tortuous  cabals  and  negotiations  of  the  later 
Fronde ;.  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  was  always  brave 
and  generally  unlucky.  His  run  of  bad  fortune  reached 
its  climax  in  the  battle  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine 
(1652),  where  he  was  shot  through  the  head,  and  it  was 
thought  that  he  would  lose  the  sight  of  both  eyes.  It  was 
nearly  a  year  before  he  recovered,  and  then  he  found  him- 
self at  his  country  seat  of  Verteuil,  with  no  result  of 
twenty  years  fighting  and '  intriguing  except  impaired 
health,  a.seriously  embarrassed  fortune,  and  some  cause  for 
bearing  a  grudge  against  almost  every  party  and  man  of 
importance  in  the  state.  He  spent  some  years  in  this 
retirement,  aud  he  was  fortunate  enough  (thanks  chiefly  to 
the  fidelity  of  Gourville,  who  had  been  in  his  service,  and, 
passing  into  the  service  of  Mazarin  and  of  Gondii,  had 
acquired  both  wealth  and  influence)  to  be  able  to  repair  in 
some  measure  the  breaches  in  his  fortune.  He  did  not, 
however,  return  to  court  life  much  before  Mazarin's  death. 
Louis  XIV.  was  then  in  the  full  adolescence  of  his  absolute 
power,  and  the  turbulent  aristocratic  anarchy  of  the  Fronde 
was  a  thing  utterly  of  the  past. 

Somewhat  earlier,  La  Rochefoucauld  had  taken  his  place 
in  the  salon  of  Madame  de  Sabli,  a  member  of  the  old 
Rambouillet  coterie,  and  the  founder  of  a  kind  of  successor 
to  it.  It  was  known  that  La  Rochefoucauld,  like  almost 
all  his  more  prominent  contemporaries,  had  spent  his 
solitude  in  writing  memoirs,  while  the  special  literary 
employment  of  the  Sabli  salon  was  the  fabrication  of 
Sentences  and  Maximes.  '  In  1662,  however,  more  trouble 
than  reputation,  and  not  a  little  of  both,  was  given  to  him 
by  a  surreptitious  publication  of  his  memoirs,  or  what 
purported  to  be  his  memoirs,  by  the  Elzevirs.  Many  of 
his  old  friends  were  deeply  wounded,  and  he  hastened  to 
deny  flatly  the  authenticity  of  the  publication,  a  denial 
which  (as  it  seems,  without  any  reason)  was  not  very  gene- 
rally accepted.  Three  years  later  (1665)  he  published, 
though  without  his  name,  the  still  more  famous  Maxims, 
which  at  once  established  him  high  among  the  men  of 
letters  of  the  time.  About  the  same  date  began  the  friend- 
ship with  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  which  lasted  till  the  end 
of  his  life.  The  glimpses  which  we  have  of  him  hence- 
forward are  chiefly  derived  from  the  letters  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne\  and,  though  they  show  him  suffering  agonies  from 
gout,  are  on  the  whole  pleasant.  He  had  a  circle  of 
devoted  friends ;  he  was  recognized  a3  a  moralist  and  man 
of  letters  of  the  first  rank ;  he  might  have  entered  the 
Academy  for  the  asking  ;  and  in  the  altered  measure  of  the 
times  his  son  the  Prince  de  Marcillac,  to  whom  some  time 
before  his  death  he  resigned  his  titles  and  honours,  enjoyed 
a  considerable  position  at  court.  Above  all,  La  Roche- 
foucauld was  generally  recognized  by  his  contemporaries 
from  the  king  downward  as  a  type  of  the  older  noblesse 
as  it  was  before  the  sun  of  the  great  monarch  dimmed  its 
brilliant  qualities.  This  position  he.  has  retained  until  the 
present  day.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  17th  of  March  1680, 
of  the  disease  which  had  so  long  tormented  him. 

La  Rochefoucauld's  character,  if  considered  without  the 
prejudice  which  a  dislike  to  his  ethical  views  has  sometimes 
occasioned,  is  thoroughly  respectable  and  even  amiable. 
Like  almost  all  his  contemporaries,  he  saw  in  politics  little 
more  than  a  chessboard  where  the  people  at  large  were 
but  pawns,  and  the  glory  and  profit  were  reserved  to  the 
nobility.  The  weight  of  testimony,  however,  inclines  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  unusually  scrupulous  in  his  conduct, 
and  that  bis  comparative  ill  success  in  the  struggle  arose 
more  from  this  scrupulousness  than  from  anything  else/ 
He  has  been  charged  with  irresolution,  and  there  is  some1 
ground  for  admitting  the  charge  so  far  as  to  pronounce  hinr 
one  of  those  tho  keenness  of  whose  intellect,  together  with 
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their  apprehension  of  both  sides  of  a  question,  interferes 
with  their  capacity  as  men  of  action.  But  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  the  view  which  represents  the  Maxims 
as  the  mere  outcome  of  the  spite  of  a  disappointed  in- 
triguer, disappointed  through  his  own  want  of  skill  rather 
than  of  fortune. 

Interesting,  howevenas  he  Is  when  considered  as  a  man 
and  as  a  typical  figu'Pe  of  a  brilliant  and  historically 
important  class,  his  importance  as  a  social  and  historical 
figure  is  far  inferior  to  his  importance  as  a  man  of  letters. 
His  work  in  this  respect  consists  of  three  parts — letters, 
Memoirs,  and  the  Maxims.  The  letters  collected  by  the 
diligence  of  his  latest  editor  exceed  one  hundred  in  number, 
and  are  biographically  valuable,  besides  displaying  not  a 
few  of  his  literary  characteristics;  but  they  need  not  further 
detain  us.  The  Memoirs,  when  they  are  read  in  their 
proper  form,  yield  in  literary  merit,  in  interest,  and  in 
value  to  no  memoirs  of  the  time,  not  even  to  those  of  Eetz, 
between  whom  aud  La  Rochefoucauld  there  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  enmity  and  esteem  which  resulted  in  a  couple 
of  most  characteristic  portraits.  But  their  history  is  unique 
in  its  strangeness.  It  has  been  said  that  a  pirated  edition 
appeared  in  Holland,  and  this  despite  the  author's  protest 
continued  to  be  reprinted  for  some  thirty  years.  It  has 
been  now  proved  beyond  doubt  or  question  to  be  a  mere 
cento  of  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  different  men,  scarcely  a 
third  of  which  is  La  Rochefoucauld's,  and  which  could 
only  have  been  possible  at  a  time  when  it  was  the  habit  of 
persons  who  frequented  literary  society  to  copy  pell-mell  in 
commonplace  books  the  MS.  compositions  of  their  friends 
and  others.  Some  years  after  La  Rochefoucauld's  death  a 
new  recension  appeared,  somewhat  less  incorrect  than  the 
former,  but  still  largely  adulterated,  and  this  held  its 
ground  for  more  than  a  century.  Only  in  1817  did  any- 
thing like  a  genuine  edition  (even  then  by  no  means  perfect) 
appear.  The  Maxims,  however,  had  no  such  fate.  The 
author  re-edited  them  frequently  during  his  life,  with 
alterations  and  additions ;  a  few  were  added  after  his  death, 
and  it  is  usual  now  to  print  the  whole  of  them,  at  whatever 
time  they  appeared,  together.  Thus  taken,  they  amount  to 
about  seven  hundred  in  number,  iu  hardly  any  case  ex- 
ceeding half  a  page  in  length,  and  more  frequently  con- 
fined to  two  or  three  lines.  The  view  of  conduct  which 
tliey  illustrate  is  usually  and  not  quite  incorrectly  summed 
up  in  the  words  "  everything  is  reducible  to  the  motive  of 
self-interest."  Though  not  absolutely  incorrect,  the  phrase 
is  misleading.  The  Maxims  are  in  no  respect  mere  deduc- 
tions from  or  applications  of  any  such  general  theory. 
They  are  on  the  contrary  independent  judgments  on 
different  relations  of  life,  different  affections  of  the  human 
mind,  and  so  forth,  from  which,  taken  together,  the  general 
view  may  be  deduced  or  rather  composed.  Sentimental 
moralists  have  loudly  protested  against  this  view,  yet  it  is 
easier  to  declaim  against  it  in  general  than  to  find  a  flaw 
in  the  several  parts  of  which  it  is  made  up.  With  a  few 
exceptions  La  Rochefoucauld's  maxims  represent  the 
matured  result  of  the  reflexi'-:.  of  a  man  deeply  versed  in 
the  business  and  plea6urep  t  the  world,  and  possessed  of 
an  extraordinarily  fine  and  acute  intellect,  on  the  conduct 
and  motives  which  have  guided  himself  and  his  fellows. 
There  is  as  little  trace  iu  them  of  personal  spite  as  of 
forfanterie  de  vice.  But  the  astonishing  excellence  of  the 
literary  medium  in  which  they  are  conveyed  is  even,  more 
remarkable  than  the  general  soundness  of  their  etkical 
import.  In  uniting  the  four  qualities  of  brovity,  clearness, 
fulness  of  meaning,  and  point  La  Rochefoucauld  has  no 
rival.  His  Maxims  are  never  more  epigrams ;  they  are 
never  platitudes  ;  they  are  never  dark  sayings.  He  has 
packed  them  so  full  of  meaning  that  it  would  bo  impossible 
to  pack  them  closer,  yet  there  is  no  undue  compression :  he 


haB  sharpeued  their  point  to  the  utmost,  yet  there  is  no 
loss  of  substance.  The  comparison  which  occurs  mbs't 
frequently,  and  which  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  justest, 
is  that  of  a  bronze  medallion,  and  it  applies  to  the  matter 
no  less  than  to  the  form.  Nothing  is  left  unfinished,  yet 
none  of  the  workmanship  is  finical.  The  sentiment,  far 
from  being  merely  hard  as  the  sentimentalists  pretend,  has 
a  vein  of  melancholy  poetry  running  through  it  which  calls 
to  miud  the  traditions  of  La  Rochefoucauld's  devotion  to 
the  romances  of  chivalry.  The  maxims  are  never  shallow  ; 
each  is  the  text  for  a  whole  sermon  of  application  and 
corollaries  which  any  one  of  thought  and  experience  can 
write.  Add  to  all  this  that  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written  is  French,  still  at  almost  its  greatest  strength,  and 
chastened  but  as  yet  not  emasculated  by  the  reforming 
influence  of  the  17th  century,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
more.  To  the  literary  critic  no  less  than  to  the  man  oi 
the  world  La  Rochefoucauld  ranks  among  the  scanty 
number  of  pocket-books  to  be  read  and  re-read  with  ever 
new  admiration,  instruction,  and  delight. 

The  editions  of  La  Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  published  in  1ul 
lifetime1  bear  tho  dates  1665  (cditio  princeps),  1666,  1671,  1675, 
167S.  An  important  edition  which  appeared  after  his  death  in 
1693  may  rank  almost  with  these.  As  long  as  the  Memoirs  remained 
in  the  state  above  described  no  edition  of  them  need  be  mentioned, 
and  none  of  the  complete  works  was  possible.  There  have  been 
several  editions  more  or  less  complete  in  the  last  seventy  years,  but 
they  are  all  thrown  into. the  shade  by  that  of  JIM.  Gilbert  and 
Gourdault,  1865-81,  in  the  series  of  Grands  Ecrirains  de  la  France, 
8  vols.  This  is  complete  as  to  the  -text,  but  a  glossary  aud  some 
other  additional  matters  have  yet  to  appear.  The  handsomest 
separate  edition  of  the  Maxims  ia  the  so-called  Edition  des  Biblio- 
philes, 1870  ;  but  cheap  and  handy  issues  are  plentiful.     (G.  SA. ) 

LA  SALLE,  chief  city  of  La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  U.S., 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Illinois  river,  navigable 
up  to  this  point,  about  80  miles  south-west  of  Chicago, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal  as  well  as  by  rail.  La  Salle  is  a  rising  commercial 
city,  with  manufactories  of  glass,  sulphuric  acid,  and  soda- 
ash,  and  some  export  of  ice,  as  well  as  extensive  zini! 
rolling  mills— the  only  works  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States.  The  supply  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  vicinity  is 
large,  the  output  of  the  mines  being  1,000,000  tons  annu- 
ally.    The  population  in  1880  was  7847. 

LA  SALLE,  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de  (1643-1687), 
a  French  explorer  in  North  America,  was  born  at  Rouen 
in  November  1643.  He  became  a  settler  in  Canada,  and 
about  1669,  leaving  his  trading  post  at  La  Chine,  abovo 
Montreal,  he  sought  to  reach  China  by  way  of  the  Ohio, 
supposing,  from  the  reports  of  Indians,  this  river  to  flow 
into  the  Pacific.  He  made  explorations  of  the  country 
between  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes,  but,  when  Joliet  and 
Marquette  made  it  evident  that  the  main  river  Mississippi 
emptied  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  he  conceived  a  vast  project 
for  extending  the  French  power  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
valley,  and  thence  attacking  Mexico.  He  obtained  exten- 
sive grants  from  the  French  Government,  rebuilt  Fort 
Frontenac,  established  a  post  above  Niagara  Falls,  and  built 
a  small  vessel,  in  which  he  sailed  up  the  lakes  to  Green 
Bay.  Thence,  despatching  his  vessel  freighted  with  furs, 
he  proceeded  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  in  boats  and  on 
foot,  to  tho  IHinpis  river,  near  the  head  of  which  he  began 
a  post  called  Fort  Crfive  Cceur,  and  a  vessel  in  which  t» 
descend  the  Mississippi.  Not  hearing  of  his  vessel  on  th*3 
lakeB,  he, detached  Hennepin,  with  one  companion,  to 
ascend  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and, 
leaving  Tonty,  with  five  meu,  at  Fort  Cr6ve  Cceur,  he 
returned  by  land  io  Canada,  Towards  the  close  of  1681 
La  Salle,  with  a  party  in  canoes,  again  reached  the  head  ot 
Lake  Michigan,  at  the  present  site  of  Chicago,  and,  making 

1  The  full  original  Utlo  was  Reflexions  on  Sentcroes  et  Maxima 
Morales. 
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the  long  portage  to  "the  Illinois,  descended  it  to  the 
Mississippi,  which  he  followed  to  its  mouth,  where  he  set 
up  a  cross  and  the  arms  of  France,  April  9,  1682.  La 
Salle  fell  sick  on  his  voyage  up  the  river,  and  sent  on 
intelligence  of  his  success,  which  was  carried  to  France  by 
Father  Membre,  and  was  published  in  Hennepin's  work  in 
16S3.  When  La  Salle  reached  France,  projects  were  taken 
up  by  the  Government  for  an  expedition  against  the  rich 
mining  country  of  northern  Mexico.  Plans  were  submitted 
by  La  Salle  and  by  Pehalosa,  a  renegade  Spaniard,  who, 
while  governor  of  New  Mexico  in  1GG2,  had  penetrated 
apparently  to  the  Mississippi.  La  Salle  was  accordingly 
sent  out  in  July  1684,  with  four  vessels  and  a  small  body 
of  soldiers,  ostensibly  to  found  an  establishment  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  but  really  to  push  on  and  secure 
a  favourable  base  of  operations,  and  gain  the  aid  of  the 
Indians  against  the  Spaniards,  while  awaiting  a  more 
powerful  force  under  Penalosa.  The  design  was  so  well 
masked,  and  subsequently  misrepresented,  that  he  is 
generally  said  to  have  been  carried  beyond  the  Mississippi 
by  the  treachery  of  Beaujeu,  a  naval  officer  commanding 
one  of  the  vessels.  After  running  along  the  coast,  La 
Salle  returned  to  Espiritu  Santo  Bay,  Texas.  There  he 
landed  his  soldiers,  but  lost  one  vessel  with  valuable  stores. 
He  refused  Beaujeu's  offer  to  obtain  aid  for  him  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  when  that  officer,  according  to  his  orders, 
sailed  back,  La  Salle  put  up  a  rude  fort.  Then  for  two 
years,  from  January  1685  to  January  1687,  he  wasted  the 
time  in  aimless  excursions  by  land,  never  getting  beyond 
the  present  limits  of  Texas,  and  making  no  attempt  to 
explore  the  coast  or  reach  the  Mississippi  with  his  remain- 
ing vessel.  His  colonists  and  soldiery  dwindled  away  ;  no 
reinforcements  or  expedition  under  Penalosa  arrived  ;  and 
in  January  1687,  leaving  part  of  his  force  at  Fort  St 
Louis,  he  set  out  with  the  rest  to  reach  Canada  by  way 
of  the  Mississippi  to  obtain  relief.  His  harshness  and 
arbitrary  manner  had  provoked  a  bitter  feeling  among  his 
followers,  and  he  was  assassinated  on  the  19th  of  March, 
near  the  Trinity  river.  Some  of  the  survivors  reached 
Touty's  post  on  the  Arkansas,  and  returned  to  France  by- 
way of  Canada.  The  party  left  at  the  fort  were  nearly  all 
cut  off  by  the  Indians,  a  few  survivors  having  been  rescued 
by  a  Spanish  force  sent  to  root  out  the  French. 

For  the  various  operations  of  La  Salle,  the  chief  works  are  Hen- 
nepin's Description  of  Louisiana,  1683;  Le  Clercq's  Establishment 
ofthcFmlh,  1691;  Tonty's  Narrative  (1697),  anJ  Joutel's  (1713); 
and  the  immense  collection  of  documents  published  by  Margry 
(3  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1875-78).  Hennepin  and  Le  Clercq's  accounts 
were  published  partially  in  Shea's  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  1852, 
and  recently  entire.  La  Salle's  early  explorations  have  been  dis- 
cussed by  Tailhan,  Verreau,  and  Shea,  historical  scholars  generally 
rejecting  the  claims  set  up  by  Margry.  Parkman  gives  La  Salle's 
whole  career  in  his  Discovery  of  the  Great  JVcst;  modified,  however, 
greatly  in  his  La  Salle,  Boston,  1879.  (J.  G.  S.) 

LASCAR,  an  Anglo-Persian  term  (from  lashkar,  an 
army),  whicli  formerly  meant  a  non-combatant,  or  public 
follower  of  the  ordnance  department.  Later  on  it  came 
to  mean  any  supernumeraries,  and  especially  the  native 
sailors  engaged  to  supplement  the  crews  of  European 
vessels  in  the  Eastern  waters.  The  term  is  at  present 
applied  generally  to  the  seafaring  populations  of  the 
Indian  seaboard  manning  British  vessels  sailing  between 
England  and  the  Fast.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and 
other  large  stermship  companies  now  employ  the  lascars 
almost  exclusively,  preferring  them  tn  European  crews  on 
account  of  their  greater  docility,  temperance,  and  obedience 
to  orders.  Nearly  all  are  Mohammedans,  and,  besides  their 
several  nativo  tongues,  speak  among  themselves  a  sort  of 
lingua  franca  based  on  Hindustani,  with  a  considerable  ad- 
mixture of  English,  Arabic,  and  other  elements.  The  word 
lascar  is  still  applied  somewhat  in  its  former  sense  to  tent- 
pitchers,  inferior  artillerymen,  coolies,  or  sutlers. 


LASCARIS,  Constaxtixe  (  i  -1193),  an  eminent 
Greek  scholar,  was  a  member  of  the  family  which  in  the 
13th  century  had  furnished  three  emperors  of  Nicaia,  aud 
was  born  at  Constantinople,  but  in  what  year  is  unknown. 
After  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  he  took  refuge  in 
Italy,  where  Francesco  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  appointed 
him  Greek  tutor  to  his  daughter  Hippolyta,  afterwardi 
married  to  Alphonso,  king  of  Naples.  It  was  at  Milan  that 
Zarot  published  in  1476  the  Grammatica  Grsca,  sive  Com- 
pendium octo  Oralionis  Pallium,  of  Lascaris,  remarkable 
as  being  the  first  book  entirely  in  that  language  issued  from 
the  printing  press.  After  leaving  Milan,  Lascaris  taught 
for  some  time  in  Rome  and  in  Naples,  but  ultimately,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  inhabitants,  settled  in  Messina,  where 
he  continued  to  teach  publicly  until  his  death  in  1493. 
Among  his  numerous  pupils  here  was  the  celebrated  Pietro 
Bembo.  Lascaris  bequeathed  his  library  of  valuable  MSS. 
to  the  senate  of  Messina ;  the  collection  was  afterwards 
carried  off  to  Spain  and  lodged  in  the  Escorial. 

Besides  the  Gramnialiea,  which  has  often  been  reprinted,  Lascaris 
wrote  little  of  any  kind  and  nothing  of  any  value  apart  from  the  im- 
portance which  attaches  to  his  position  as  one  of  the  promoters  of  tho 
revival  of  Greek  learning  in  Italy.  Two  little  treatises  by  him  on 
Sicilians  and  Calabrians  who  had  written  in  Greek  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Maurolico  in  1562,  and  afterwards  reprinted  by  Zaccaria  in 
the  Bibliolcca  di  Storia  Lcttcraria.  His  dissertation  on  Orpheus  is 
to  be  found  iu  the  first  volume  of  the  Marmora  Taurincnsia. 
Iriarte  gives  sonic  letters  of  Lascaris  in  the  Rcgiee-  Bibliothccc 
Matritensis  Codices  Grscci  mawuseripti.  Sec  Villemain,  Lascaris, 
on  les  Grccs  du  quinzieme  siecle,  Paris,  1825. 

LASCARIS,  Joannes  or  Janus  (c.  1445-1535),  sur- 
named  Rhyndacenus  from  the  river  Rhyndacus  in  Bithynin, 
his  native  province,  was  born  about  1445.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  imperial  family  of  Lascaris,  and  after  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  fled  into  Italy,  where  ultimately  he 
fol  d  refuge  at  the  court  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  whose 
intt  mediary  he  was  with  the  sultan  Bajazet  II.  in  the 
pure  ase  of  Greek  MSS.  for  the  Medicean  library.  On 
the  (...-pulsion  of  the  Medici  from  Florence,  he,  at  tho 
invitation  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France,- removed  to  Paris 
(1495),  where  he  taught  publicly,  although  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  official  or  salaried  connexion  with 
the  university.  Among  his  pupils  were  Gulielmus  Budaeus 
and  Danesius.  By  Louis  XII.  he  was  several  times 
employed  on  various  public  missions;  and  in  1515  he 
appears  to  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  Loo  X.  to  take 
charge  of  the  Greek  college  he  had  founded  at  Pome.  We 
afterwards  find  Lascaris  employed  along  with  Budaeus  by 
Francis  I.  in  the  formation  of  the  royal  library  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  also  again  sent  in  the  service  of  the  French 
crown  to  Veuice.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1535. 

He  edited  or  wrote  Antholoyia  Epigrammatum  Grsecorum,  in 
seven  books,  Florence,  1494  ;  Callimachi  Hymni,  cum  Seholiia 
Grazcis,  Florence,  about  1494;  Scholia  Greeca  in  Iliatlcm,  in  integ- 
rum rcsliluta,  Rome,  1517  ;  Homcricarum  guseslionum  liber,  el  dc 
Nympharum  antro  in  Odyssca  opusculum.,  Home,  .1518;  De  vert's 
Grsccarum  littcrarum  formis  ac  causis  apud  antiques,  Paris,  1536. 
See  Jovius,  Elogia  clarorum  virorum;  Hody,  Dc  Grmcis  Illustri- 
bus;  and  Bayle's  Dictionary,  s.v. 

LAS  CASAS,  Baktolome  de  (1474-1566),  for  some 
time  bishop  of  Chiapa  in  Mexico,  and  known  to  posterity 
as  "  The  Apostle  of  the  Indies,"  was  a  nativo  of  Seville, 
where  he  was  born  in  1474.  His  father,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Columbus  in  the  voyage  which  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World,  was  rich  enough  to  be  able 
to  send  him  to  Salamanca,  where  he  graduated.  In  1498 
he  accompanied  his  father  in  an  expedition  under  Columbus 
to  the  West  Indies,  from  which  he  returned  in  1500;  and 
in  1502  he  went  with  Nicolas  de  Ovando,  the  governor,  to 
Hayti,  where  eight  years  afterwards  he  was  admitted  to 
priestly  orders,  being  the  first  person  to  receive  that  conse- 
cration in  the  colonies.  In  1511,  the  conquest  of  Cuba 
having  been  resolved  on,  he  passed  over  to  that  island  to 
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take  part  in  the  work  of  "  population  and  pacification,"  and 
in  1513' or  1514  he  witnessed  and  vainly  endeavoured  to 
check  the  fearful  massacre  of  Indians  at  Caonao.  Soon 
afterwards  there  was  assigned  to  him  and  his  friend 
Renteria  a  large  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Xagua, 
with  a  number  of  Indians  attached  to  it  in  what  was  known 
is  "  repartimiento  "  (allotment),  and  like  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen  he  sought  to  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity 
for  growing  rich,  but  at  the  same  time  he  occasionally  cele- 
brated mass  and  preached.  Soon,  however,  having  become 
deeply  convinced  of  the  injustice  and  other  moral  evils 
connected  with  the  repartimiento  system,  he  began  to 
preach  against  it,  at  the  same  time  giving  up  his  own  slaves. 
With  the  consent  of  his  partner  he  resolved  to  go  to  Spain 
in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  natives,  and  the  result  of  his 
representations  was  that  in  1616  Cardinal  Jimenez  caused 
a  commission  of  three  Hieronymites  to  be  sent  out  for  the 
reform  of  abuses,  Las  Casas  himself,  with  the  title  of 
"  protector  of  the  Indians  "  being  appointed,  with  a  salary, 
to  advisa  and  inform  them.  This  commission  had  not  been 
long  at  San  Domingo,  however,  before  Las  Casas  became 
painfully  aware  of  the  indifference  of  his  coadjutors  to  the 
cause  which  he  himself  had  so  closely  at  heart,  and  July 
1517  found  him  again  in  Spain,  where  he  developed  his 
scheme  for  the  complete  liberation  of  the  Indians, — a 
scheme  which  not  only  included  facilities  for  emigration 
from  Spain,  but  was  intended  to  give  to  each  Spanish 
resident  in  the  colonies  the  right  of  importing  twelve  negro 
slaves.  The  emigration  movement  proved  a  failure,  and 
Las  Casas  lived  long  enough  to  express  his  sorrow  and 
shame  for  having  been  so  slow  to  perceive  that  the  Africans 
were  as  mach  entitled  to  the  rights  of  man  as  were  the 
natives  of  the  New  World.  Overwhelmed  with  disappoint- 
ment, he  retired  to  the  Dominican  monastery  in  Hayti, 
where  he  joined  the  order  in  1522,  and  devoted  eight  years 
of  extreme  seclusion  to  the  acquisition  of  that  store  of 
classical  and  scholastic  learning  which  appears  so  curiously 
in  all  his  writings.  About  1530  he  appears  to  have  re- 
visited the  Spanish  court,  but  on  what  precise  errand  or 
with  what  result  is  not  known  ;  the  vagueness  and  confusion 
of  the  records  of  this  period  Of  his  life  extends  to  the  time 
when,  after  visits  to  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  and 
Guatemala,  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  his  order,  he 
undertook  an  expedition  in  1537  into  Tuzulutlan  or  the 
Tierra  de  Guerra  ("Land  of  War"),  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were,  chiefly  through  his  tact  and  skill,  peaceably 
converted  to  Christianity,  mass  being  celebrated  for  the 
first  time  amongst  them  in  the  newly  founded  town  of 
Rabinal  in  1538.  In  1539  Las  Casas  was  sent  to  Spain 
to  obtain  Dominican  recruits,  and  through  Loaysa,  general 
of  the  order,  and  confessor  of  Charles  V.,  he  was  successful 
in  obtaining  man/  royal  orders  and  letters  which  were 
supposed  to  be  favourable  to  his  enterprise,  among  others 
that  which  prohibited  for  the  time  being  the  entrance  of 
any  lay  Spaniard  into  Tuzulutlan.  During  this  stay  in 
Europe,  which  lasted  more  than  four  years,  he  more  than 
once  visited  Germany  to  see  Charles,  whom  the  business 
of  the  empire  was  detaining  there;  he  also  (1542)  wrote 
his  Veynte  Razones  (''Twenty  Reasons")  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Indians  and  the  Srevisima  Relation  de  la 
Destruycion  del  leu  Indicia,  the  latter  of  which  was  published 
some  twelve  years  later,  and  has  since  been  translated  into 
several  European  languages.  In  1543  he  refused  the 
Mexican  bishopric  of  Cuzco,  but  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  that  of  Chiapa,  for  which  he  sailed  in  1544. 
Thwarted  at  every  point  by  the  officials,  and  outraged  with 
passionate  hatred  by  his  countrynjeu  in  his  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  "new  laws"  which' his  humanity  had  pro- 
cured (see  the  "  Remedios  .  que  refirio  "  in  the  Seville 
edition  of  his  Obras,  1552),  he   returned  to   Spain   and 


resigned  his  dignity  three  years  afterwards  (1547).  :d 
1550  he  met  Sepulveda  in  public  debate  on  the  theses 
drawn  from  the  recently  published  Apologia  pro  Libro  de 
Justis  Belli  Caiisis,  in  which  the  latter  had  maintained  the 
lawfulness  of  waging  unprovoked  war  upon  the  natives  of 
the  New  World.  The  course  of  the  discussion  may  still  be 
traced  in  the  account  of  the  l:  Disputa  "  contained  in  the 
Obras(l552).  In  1555  Las  Casas  successfully  remonstrated 
with  Philip  II.  against  the  financial  project  for  selling  the 
reversion  of  the  "  encomiendas," — a  project  which  would 
have  involved  the  Indians  in  hopeless  bondage.  In  July 
of  the  following  year  he  died  at  Madrid,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  urge  (and  with  success)  the  necessity  of  restoring 
a  court  of  justice  which  had  been  repressed  in  Guatemala. 

A  Historia  de  las  Indias  was  left  by  Las  Casas  to  the  convent  of 
San  Gregorio  at  Valladolid,  with  directions  that  it  should  not  be 
printed  for  forty  years.  Herrera,  however,  was  permitted  to  con- 
sult it  for  his  Historia  General  (1601).  It  afterwards  lay  neglected 
until  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  took  it  up  with  an  intention 
of  publishing  it.  That  intention  was  afterwards  abandoned  ;  Pres- 
cott,  who  appears  to  have  seen  the  MS. ,  hopes  that  it  may  yet  be 
given  to  the  world.  Sketches  of  the  life  of  Las  Casas  have  been 
given  by  Llorente  and  by  Quintaua.  The  English  reader  will  find 
adequate  notices  in  the  appendix  to  bk.  ii. ,  chap,  viii.,  of  Prescott's 
Conquest  of  Mexico,  and  in  tne  copious  monograph  of  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  (Life  of  Las  Casas,  1868). 

LASCO,  or  Lascki,  John.     See  Alasco,  vol.  i.  p.  443. 

LASSA.     See  Lhasa. 

LASSALLE,  Ferdinand  (1825-1864),  the  originator 
of  the  social-democratic  movement  in  Germany,  was  born 
at  Breslau  ir  1825.  Like  Karl  Marx,  the  chief  of  interna- 
tional socialism,  he  was  of  Jewish  extraction.  His  father,  a 
prosperous  merchant  in  Breslau,  intended  Ferdinand  for  a 
business  careci,  and  with  this  view  sent  him  to  the  com- 
mercial school  at  Leipsic;  but  the  boy,  having  no  liking 
for  that  kind  of  life,  got  himself  transferred  to  the 
university,  first  at  Breslau,  and  afterward  at  Berlin.  His 
favourite  studies  were  philology  and  philosophy  ;  he  became 
an  ardent  Hegelian,  and  in  politics  was  one  of  the  most 
advanced.  Having  completed  his  university  studies  in 
1845,  he  began  to  write  a  work  on  Heraclitus  from  'the 
Hegelian  point  of  view ;  but  it  was  soon  interrupted  by 
more  stirring  interests,  and  did  not  see  the  light  for  many 
years.  From  the  Rhine  country,  where  he  settled  for  a 
time,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  his 
great  compatriot  Heine,  who  conceived  for  him  the  deepest 
sympathy  and  admiration.  In  the  letter  of  introduction 
to  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  which  the  poet  gave  Lassalle  when 
he  returned  to  Berlin,  there  is  a  striking  portrait  of  the 
young  man.  Heine  speaks  of  his  friend  Lassalle  as  a 
youug  man  of  the  most  remarkable  endowments,  in  whom 
the  widest  knowledge,  the  greatest  acuteness,  and  the 
richest  gifts  of  expression  are  combined  with  an  energy  and 
practical  ability  which  excite  his  astonishment,  but  adds, 
in  his  half-mocking  way,  that  he  is  a  genuine  son  of  the 
new  era,  without  even  the  pretence  of  modesty  or  self-denial, 
who  will  assert  and  enjoy  himself  in  theworld  of  realities. 
At  Berlin  Lassalle  became  a  favourite  in  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  circles ;  even  the  veteran  Humboldt  was 
fascinated  by  him,  and  used  to  call  him  the  Witnderkind. 
Here  it  was,  also,  towards  the  end  of  1845,  that  he  met 
the  lady  with  whom  his  life  was  to  be  associated  in  so 
remarkable  a  way,  the  Countess  Hatzfeldt.  She  had  been 
separated  from  her  husband  for  many  years,  and  was  at 
feud  with  him  on  questions  of  property  and  the  custody 
of  their  children.  With  characteristic  energy  Lassalle 
attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  countess,  whom  he 
believed  to  have  been  outrageously  wronged,  made  a  special 
study  of  law,  and,  after  bringing  the  case  before  thirty-six 
tribunals,  reduced  the  powerful  count  to  a  compromise  on 
terms  most  favourable  to  his  client.  The  process,  which 
lasted  ten  vears,  gave  rise  to  not  a  little  scandal,  especially 
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that  of  the  Castsettengeschichte,  which  pursued  Lassalle  all 
the  rest  of  his  life.  This  "  affair  of  the  casket  "  arose  out 
of  an  attempt  by  tho  countess's  friends  to  get  possession  of 
a  bond  for  a  large  life  annuity  settled  by  the  count  ou  his 
mistress,  a  Baroness  Meyendorf,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
countess  and  her  children.  Two  of  Lassalle's  comrades 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  casket,  which  contained  the 
lady's  jewels,  from  the  baroness's  room  at  a  hotel  in  Cologne. 
They  were  prosecuted  for  theft,  one  of  them  being  con- 
demned to  six  months'  imprisonment;  Lassalle,  accused  of 
moral  complicity,  was  acquitted  on  appeal.  He  was  not  so 
fortunate  in  1849,  when  he  underwent  a  year's  durance  for 
resistance  to  the  authorities-  at  Diisseldorf  during  the 
troubles  of  that  stormy  period.  But  going  to  prison  was 
([uito  a  familiar  experience  in  Lassalle's  life.  Till  1859 
Lassalle  resided  mostly  in  the  Rhine  country,  prosecuting 
the  suit  of  his  friend  the  countess,  finishing  the  work  on 
Heraclitus,  which  was  not  published  till  1858,  and  taking 
little  part  in  political  agitation,  but  ever  a  helpful  friend 
of  the  working  men.  He  was  not  allowed  to  live  in  Berlin 
because  of  his  eonnexion  with  the  disturbances  of  '48.  In 
1859,  however,  he  entered  the  city  disguised  as  a  carter, 
and  finally,  through  the  influence  of  Humboldt  with  the 
king,  got  permission  to  stay  there.  The  same  year  he 
published  a  remarkable  pamphlet  on  the  Italian  War  and 
the  Mission  of  Prussia,  in  which  he  came  forward  to  warn 
his  countrymen  against  going  to  the  rescue  of  Austria  in 
her  war  with  France.  He  pointed  out  that  if  France  drove 
Austria  out  of  Italy  she  might  annex  Savoy,  but  could  not 
prevent  the  restoration  of  Italian  unity  under  Victor 
Emmanuel.  France  was  doing  the  work  of  Germany  by 
weakening  Austria,  the  great  cause  of  German  disunion 
and  weakness ;  Prussia  should  form  an  alliance  witfr 
France  in  order  to  drive  out  Austria,  and  make  herself 
supreme  in  Germany.  After  their  realization  by  Bismarck 
these  ideas  have  become  sufficiently  commonplace ;  but 
they  were  nowise  obvious  when  thus  published  by  Lassalle. 
In  1861  he  published  a  great  work  in  two  volumes,  the 
System  of  Acquired  Right*. 

Hitherto  Lassalle  had  been  known  only  as  the  author 
of  two  learned  works,  as  connected  with  an  extraordinary 
lawsuit  which  had  become  a  wide-spread  scandal,  and  as  a 
young  man  of  whom  even  the  most  distinguished  veterans 
expected  great  things.  Now  began  the  short-lived  activity 
which  was  to  give  him  an  historical  significance.  It  was 
early  in  1862,  when  the  struggle  of  Bismarck  with  the 
Prussian  liberals  was  already  begun.  Lassalle,  who  had 
always  been  a  democrat  of  the  most  advanced  type,  saw 
that  an  opportunity  had  come  for  asserting  a  third  great 
cause — that  of  the  working  men — which  would  outflank 
the  liberalism  of  the  middle  classes,  and  might  even  com- 
mand the  sympathy  of  the  Government.  His  political 
programme  was,  however,  entirely  subordinate  to  the  social, 
that  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  working-classes,  for 
which  he  believed  the  schemes  of  Schulze-Delitzsch  were 
Utterly  inadequate.  Lassalle  flung  himself  into  the  career 
of  agitator  with  his  accustomed  vigour.  His  worst  difficul- 
ties were  with  the  working  men  themselves,  among  whom 
he  met  the  most  discouraging  apathy.  For  a  war  to  the 
knife  with  the  liberal  press  he  was  quite  prepared,  and  ha 
accepted  it  manfully.  His  mission  as  organizer  and  emanci- 
pator of  the  working  class  lasted  only  two  years  and  a  half. 
In  that  period  he  issued  about  twenty  separate  publications, 
most  of  them  speeches  and  pamphlets,  but  one  of  them,  that 
against  Schulze-Delitzsch,  a  considerable  treatise,  and  all 
full  of  keen  and  vigorous  thought.  He  founded  the 
"  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Arbeitcrverein,"  was  its  president 
and  almost  single  handed  champion,  conducted  its  affairs, 
and  carried  on  a  vast  correspondence,  not  to  mention  about 
a  dozen  state  prosecutiuns  in  which  he  was  during  that  period 


involved.  Berlin,  Leipsie,  Frankfort,  and  the  industrial 
centres  on  the  Rhine,  were  the  chief  scenes  of  his  activity. 
His  greatest  success  was  on  the  Rhine,  where  in  the  sum- 
mers of  1863  and  1864  his  travels  as  missionary  of  the  new 
gospel  resembled  a  triumphal  procession.  The  agitation 
was  growing  rapidly,  but  he  had  achieved  little  substantial 
success,  when  a  most  unworthy  death  closed  his  career. 

While  posing  as  the  Messiah  of  the  poor,  Lassalle  was  a 
man  of  decidedly  fashionable  and  luxurious  habits.  His 
suppers  were  well  known  as  among  the  most  exquisite  in 
Berlin.  It  was  the  most  piquant  feature  of  his  life  that 
he,  one  of  the  gilded  youth,  a  connoisseur  in  wines,  and  a 
learned  man  to  boot,  had  become  agitator  and  the  champion 
of  the  working  man.  In  one  of  the  literary  and  fashionable 
circles  of  Berlin  he  had  met  a  young  lady,  a  Fraulein  von 
Diinniges,  for  whom  he  at  once  felt  a  passion,  which  was 
ardently  reciprocated.  In  the  summer  of  1864  he  met  her 
again  on  the  Rigi,  when  they  resolved  to  marry.  She  was 
a  young  lady  of  twenty,  decidedly  unconventional  and 
original  in  character,  but  the  daughter  of  a  Bavarian 
diplomatist  then  resident  at  Geneva,  who  was  angry 
beyond  all  bounds  when  he  heard  of  the  proposed  match, 
and  would  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  Lassalle. 
The  lady  was  imprisoned  in  her  own  room,  and  soon, 
apparently  under  the  influence  of  very  questionable  pres- 
sure, renounced  Lassalle  in  favour  of  another  admirer,  a 
Wallachhn,  Count  von  Racowitza.  Lassalle,  who  had 
resorted  to  every  available  means  to  gain  his  end,  was  now 
mad  with  rage,  and  sent  a  challenge,  both  to  the  lady's 
father  and  her  betrothed,  which  was  accepted  by  the  latter. 
At  the  Carouge,  a  suburb  of  Geneva,  the  meeting  took 
place  on  the  morning  of  August  28,  1864,  when  Lassalle 
was  mortally  wounded.  In  spite  of  such  a  foolish  ending, 
his  funeral  was  that  of  a  martyr,  and  by  many  of  his 
adherents  he  has  been  regarded  since  with  feeliugs  almost 
of  religious  devotion. 

Lassalle  did  not  lay  claim  to  any  special  originality  as  a 
socialistic  thinker,  nor  did  he  publish  any  systematic 
statement  of  his  views.  His  aim  was  not  scientific  or 
theoretic  completeness,  but  the  practical  ope  of  organizing 
and  emancipating  the  working  classes  ;  and  his  plans  were 
promulgated  in  occasional  speeches  and  pamphlets,  as  the 
crises  of  his  agitation  seemed  to  demand.  Yet  his  leading 
ideas  are  sufficiently  clear  and  simple.  Like  a  true 
Hegelian  he  saw  three  stages  in  the  development  of  labour  : 
the  ancient  and  feudal  period,  which,  through  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  labourer,  sought  solidarity  without  freedom  ; 
the  reign  of  capital  and  the  middle  classes,  established  in 
1789,  which  sought  freedom  by  destroying  solidarity;  and 
the  new  era,  beginning  in  1848,  which  would  reconcile 
solidarity  with  freedom  by  introducing  the  principle  of 
association.  It  was  the  basis  and  starting-point  of  his 
opinions  that,  under  the  empire  of  capital  and  so  long  as 
the  working  man  was  merely  a  receiver  of  wages,  no 
improvement  in  his  condition  could  be  expected.  This 
position  he-  founded  on  the  well-known  law  of  wages 
formulated  by  Ricardo,  and  accepted  by  all  the  leading 
economists,  that  wages  are  controlled  by  the  ordinary 
relations  of  supply  and  demand,  that  a  rise  in  wages  leads 
to  an  increase  in  the  labouring  population,  which,  by 
increasing  the  supply  of  labour,  is  followed  by  a  cor- 
responding fall  of  wages.  Thus  population  increases  or 
decreases  in  fixed  relation  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  wages. 
The  condition  of  the  working  man  will  never  permanently 
rise  above  the  mere  standard  of  living  required  for  his 
subsistence,  and  the  continued  supply  of  his  kind.  Lassalle 
held  that  the  co-operative  schemes  of  Schulze-Delitzsch  on 
the  principle  of  "  self-help  "  were  utterly  inadequate,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  the  working  classes  were  destitute  of 
capital.     The  struggle  of  the  working  man  helping  himself 
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with  his  empty  pockets  against  the  capitalists  he  compared 
to  a.  battle  with  teeth  and  nails  against  modem  artillery. 
In  short,  Lassalle  accepted  the  orthodox  political  economy 
to  show  that  the  inevitable  operation  of  its  laws  left  no 
hope  for  the  working  classes,  and  that  no  remedy  could  be 
found  but  by  abolishing  the  conditions  in  which  these  laws 
had  their  validity — in  other  words,  by  abolishing  the 
present  relations  of  labour  and  capital  altogether.  And 
this  could  only  be  done  by  the  productive  association  of 
the  working  meu  with  money  provided  by  the  state.  The 
states  of  Europe  had  spent  hundreds  of  millions  in  silly 
dynastic  squabbles,  or  to  appease  the  wounded  vanity  of 
royal  mistresses  ;  why  refuse  to  advance  a  few  millions 
to  solve  the  greatest  problem  of  modern  civilization  1 
Lassalle's  estimate  was  that  a  loan  of  a  hundred  million 
thaiers  would  be  more  than  enough  to  bring  the  principle 
of  productive  association  into  full  movement  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  And  he  held  that  such  association 
should  be  the  voluntary  act  of  the  working  men  themselves, 
the  Government  merely  reserving  to  itself  the  right  to 
examine  the  books  of  the  various  societies.  All  the  arrange- 
ments should  be  carried  out  according  to  the  rules  of 
business  usually  followed  in  such  transactions.  But  how 
move  the  Government  to  grant  6uch  a  loanl  Simply  by 
introducing  (direct)  universal  suffrage.  The  working  men 
were  an  overwhelming  majority ;  they  were  the  state,  and 
should  control  the  Government.  The  aim  of  Lassalle,  then, 
was  to  organize  the  working  classes  into  a  great  political 
power,  which  in  the  way  thus  indicated,  by  peaceful 
resolute  agitation,  without  violence  or  insurrection,  might 
attain  the  goal  of  productive  association.  In  this  way  the 
fourth  estate  would  be  emancipated  from  the  despotism  of 
the  capitalist,  and  a  great  step  taken  in  the  solution  of  the 
great  "  social  question." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  net  result  of  Lassalle's  life  was 
to  produce  a  European  scandal,  and  to  originate  a  socialistic 
movement  in  Germany,  which,  in  spite  pi  repressive  laws, 
at  last  election  (1881)  was  able  to  return  thirteen  members 
to  the  reichstag.  This  result  was-  hardly  commensurate 
with  his  ambition,  which  was  boundless.  In  the  heyday 
of  his  passion  for  Fraulein  von  Dbnniges,  his  dream  was 
to  be  enthroned  as  the  president  of  the  German  republic 
with  her  seated  at  Bis  side.  With  his  energy,  ability,  and 
gift  of  dominating  and  organizing,  he  might  indeed  have 
done  a  great  deal.  Bismarck  coquetted  with  him  as  the 
representative  of  a  force  that  might  help  him  to  combat 
the  Prussian  liberals  ;  so  late  a's  1878,  in  a  speech  before 
the  reichstag,  he  spoke  of  him  with  deep  respect,  as  a  man 
of  the  greatest  amiability  and  ability  from  whom  much 
could  be  learned.  Even  Bishop  Ketteler  of  Mainz  had 
declared  his  sympathy  for  the  cause  he  advocated. 

Lassalle's  two  learned  works  wero  Die  Philosophic  Herakleilos  des 
Dunklen  von  Ephesos  (Berlin,  1858),  and  the  System  dcr  erworbeum 
Reehle  (Leipsic,  1861),  both  marked  by  great  learning  and  intellec- 
tual power.  But  of  far  more  historical  interest  are  the  speeches 
and  pamphlets  connected  with  his  socialistic  agitation,  of  which 
the  most  important  are — Ueber  Verfassungswesen  ;  Arbeiterpro- 
gramm  ;  Offenea  Antwortschreiben  ;  Zur  Arbeiterfragc  ;  Arbci/.-r- 
lesebuch ;  Herr  Bastiat-Schulze  von  Delilzsch,  oder  Kapilal  und  Arbeit. 
His  drama,  Franz  von  Sickingen,  published  in  1859,  is  a  work  of 
no  poetic  value. 

The  best  authority  on'  Lassalle's  life  and  writings  is  George 
Brandes's  Danish  work,  Ferdinand  Lassalle  (German  translation, 
Berlin,  1877).  See  also  Laveleye,  Lc  socialisme  contemporain, 
I'aris,  1881;  Fortnightly  Review,  1869;  Contemporary  Review, 
1881.  There' is  already  a  considerable  literaturo  on  his  love  affair 
and  death: — Mcine Bczichungcn  zuF.  Lassalle,  by  Holenc  von  Racow- 
it/i,  a  vory  strange  book;  Entluillungrn  Uber  das  tragische  Lcbcnsende 
F.  Ltissallc't  by  B.  Beckor;  Im  Anschluss  an  die  Memoircn  dcr  H. 
von  Racowitza,  by  A.  Kutschbach;  and  an  English  und  Italian 
novel.  (T-  K.) 

LASSEN,  Christian  (1800-1876),  an  eminent  Orien- 
talist, was  born  ou  October  2 2,  1800,  at  Bergen  in  Norway. 


Having  received  his  first  university  education  at  Christiania, 
he  went  to  Germany,  and  continued  his  philological  studies 
at  Heidelberg  and  Bonn.  The  latter  university,  though 
only  founded  a  few  years  previously  (in  1818),  had  already 
become  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  Oriental  studies.  The 
lectures  of  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  the  distinguished  critic  and 
leader  of  the  German  Piomantic  school,  who  shares  with 
F.  Bopp  the  honour  of  having  founded  the  critical  school 
of  Sanskrit  philology,  were  especially  attractive  to  the 
young  Norwegian,  and  determined  him  henceforth  to  devote 
his  energies  chiefly  to  the  exploration  of  the  newly-opened 
mine  of  Indian  literature.  Having  acquired  a  sound 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  he  spent  three  years  in  Paris  and 
London,  engaged  in  copying  and  collating  MSS.,  and 
collecting  materials  for  future  research,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  Hindu  drama  and  philosophy.  During 
this  period  he  published,  jointly  with  E.  Burnouf,  his  first 
work,  Essai  sur  le  Pali  (Paris,  1826).  On  his  teturn  to 
Bonn  he  studied  Arabic,  for  some  time,  under  Freytag,  and 
took  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  his  dissertation  discussing  the 
Arabic  notices  of  the  geography  of  the  Punjab  (Commentatio 
geographica  atque  historica  de  Pentapotaviia  Indica,  Bonn, 
1827).  Soon  after  he  was  admitted  privatdocent,  and 
entered  on  his  academical  career  with  an  inaugural  disserta- 
tion. De  Taprobane  insula-.  In  1830  he  was  appointed 
"  extraordinary  "  and  in  1 8<10  "  ordinary  "  professor  to  the 
newly-created  chair  of  Old  Indian  language  and  literature, 
Schlegel  continuing  to  hold  (till  his  death  in  1845)  the 
chair  of  history.  In  spite  of  a  tempting  offer  of  the 
Sanskrit  chair  at  Copenhagen,  in  1841,  Lassen  remained 
faithful  to  the  university  of  his  adoption  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  He  died  at  Bonn  on  May  8,  1876,  having  been 
affected  with  almost  total  blindness  for  many  years.  As 
early  as  1864  he  was  relieved  of  the  duty  of  lecturing. 

The  numerous  works  and  essays  published  by  Lassen  durin? 
half  a  century  of  unremitting  labour,  cover  a  wide  field  of  Oriental 
research,  and  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  thorough  accuracy  of  his 
scholarship  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  learning.  In  1S29-31 
lie  brought  out,  in  conjunction  with  Schlegel,  a  critical  annotated 
edition  of  the  Hitopadcsa,  the  now  well-knowu  manual  of  political 
ethics  in  the  form  of  fables,  interspersed  with  moral  maxims.  The 
appearance  of  this  edition  marks  the  starting-point  of  the  critical 
study  of  the  Sanskrit  literature.  At  the  same  time  Lassen  assisted  his 
teacher  and  friend  iu  editing  and  translating  the  first  two  cantos  of 
the  epic  Rumdyana  (1829-38).  Iu  1 832  he  brought  out  the  text  of 
the  first  act  of  Bhavabhuti's  dmma,  Mdlathiifidliara,  and  a  complete 
edition, with  a  Latin  translation,  of  the  Sdnkhya-kdrikti,  one  of  the 
chief  works  of  the  Sankhya  philosophy.  In  1837  followed  his  edition 
and  translation  of  Jayadeva's  charming  lyrical  drama,  QUagovinda, 
and  his  Inslitutioncs  Unguis  Praeritic.v,  which  still  forms  the 
standard  work  on  the  popular  dialects  of  the  Indian  dramas.  His 
Anthologia  Sunserilica,  which  came  out  the  following  year,  con- 
tained several  hitherto  unpublished  texts,  and  did  much  to  stimulate 
the  study  of  Sanskrit  in  German  universities,  where,  indeed,  it, 
continues  to  be  used,  new  editions  of  it  having  been  published  by 
Gildemeister  in  1865  and  1868.  In  1845  Lassen  brought  out  a  new 
and  improved  edition  of  Schlegcl's  text  and  translation  of  the  famous 
philosophical  episode  of  the  Mahdbhdrata,  the  "Bhagavadgita."  He 
did  not,  howevor,  confine  himself  to  the  study  of  Indian  languages, 
but  acted  likewise  as  a  scientific  pioneer  in  other  fields  of  philo- 
logical inquiry.     In  his  Bcitrdgc  zur  Deutimg  dtr  Eugubim'scheu 

Tafeln  (1833),  ho  prepared  the  way  for  th irreot  interpretation  of 

the  Umbrian  inscriptions;  and  the  Zai.vhnfl  fur  die  Kuudc  dcs 
Morgmlandes  0  vols.,  1837-50),  started  and  conducted  by  him,— 
the  first  threo  volumes  in  conjunction  with  Ewald  and  Kodiger, — 
contains,  among  other  valuable  papers  from  his  pen,  grammatical 
skrt. dies  of  the  Bslaol  i  and  Brahui  languages,  and  an  essay  on  the 
Lvi'ian  inscriptions.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Burnouf's  Com- 
mentnire  mr  It  Yktcna  (1833),  Lassen  also  din  cted  Ins  attention  to 
the  Zend,  and  to  Iranian  studies  generally;  and  in  his  work 
piTsischm  KeUinschriften  wn  ■  1 1836)  he  first  made  known 

the   true   character   of  the    Old    Persian    cuneiform    inscriptions, 
thoreby  anticipating,    by  one  mouth.   Burnout's    Mcmoire   on  the 

Banie  subject,  while  Major  (Sir  Henry)  Rawlinson's  famous  me u 

on  the  Behistuu  inscription,  though  drawn  up  in  Persia,  indepond 
ently  of  contemporaneous  European  research,  at  about  the  same 
time,  did  not   reach  the   Royal   Asiatic  Society  until  three   [i      ■ 
later.     Subsequently  Lassen  "published,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his 
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journal  (1S45),  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  Old  Persian  cuneiform 
inscriptions  known  up  to  that  date.  He  also  was  the  first  scholar 
in  Europe  who  took  up,  with  signal  success,  the  decipherment  of 
the  newly-discovered  Bactrian  coins,  which  furnished  him  the 
materials  for  his  important  essay,  Zur  Gcschichte  der  grieehisch&i 
und  indo-sq/thischcn  Kiinige  in  Baktricn,  Kabul,  und  Indien  (1838). 
He  likewise  contemplated  bringing  out  a  critical  edition  of  the 
Vendidad  ;  but,  after  publishing  the  first  five  fargards  (1852),  he 
felt  that  his  whole  energies  were  required  for  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  undertaking  of  his  life,  with  which  his  name 
will  always  be  inseparably  connected — his  Indisclu  Altcrthumskundc. 
In  this  work — completed  in  four  volumes,  published  respectively  in 
1847  (2d  ed.,  1867),  1849  (2d  ed.,  1874),  1858,  and  1861— which 
forms  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  untiring  industry  and 
critical  scholarship,  everything  that  could  bij  gathered  from  native 
and  foreign  sources,  relative  to  the  political,  social,  and  intellectual 
development  of  India,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  Moham- 
medan invasion,  was  worked  up  by  him  into  a  connected  historical 
account  Only  those  acquainted  with  Indian  history  and  literature, 
where  nothing  is  fixed,  can  realize  the  enormous  difficulty  of  the 
task  ;  but  in  spite  of  much  that  may  turn  out  to  be  erroneous,  and 
in.  spite  of  still  more  that  is,  and  from  the.  nature  of  the  subject 
must  always  be,  uncertain  and  hypothetical,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Lassen  has  laid  in  this  work  a  solid,  foundation  for  future  Indian 
historical  and  antiquarian  research. 

LATAKIA,  or  Ladikiyeh,  a  seaport  town  of  Syria, 
situated  opposite  the  island  of  Cyprus,  about  72  miles  north 
of  Tripoli,  and  administratively  dependent  on  the  mutas- 
sarrif  of  that  city.  It  is  a  rather  poor-looking  place  ;  but, 
besides  being  the  most  important  town  of  a  considerable 
district,  the  residence  of  several  foreign  consuls,  and  the 
seat  of  an  American  mission,  it  has  considerable  historical 
interest.  Eemains  of  the  Roman  period  are  still  to  be  seen, 
the  best  preserved  of  which  is  a  sort  of  triumphal  arch 
hypothetically  assigned  to  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus. 
As  a  trading  port  Latakia  has  recently  declined.  The 
harbour,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  naturally  small, 
and  has  been  silted  up  so  as  to  be  serviceable  only  for  the 
lesser  native  craft.  The  Russian  and  French  steamers, 
which  make  Latakia  a  point  of  call,  lie  in  the  roadstead ; 
bnd  the  whole  trade  of  the  place,  with  Egypt  and  European 
countries,  does  not  exceed  the  value  of  .£100,000  per 
annum.  The  great  article  of  export  is  the  famous  Latakia 
tobacco,  mainly  purchased  by  Egypt  and  England.  It  is 
grown  among  the  Nosairiyeh  hills ;  and  the  hillmen,  each 
with  his  little  plot  of  ground,  bestow  great  care  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant.  The  best  and  most  fragrant  is 
brought  (rom  the  districts  of  Diryus  and  Amamareh. 
Consul  Jago  gives  the  population  of  the  town  as  about 
12,000  in  1874;  other  estimates  vary  from  5000  to 
14,000. 

The  oldest  name  of  the  town,  according  to  Herennius  Philo,  was 
PamSa  or  AeuKT)  d«T^  ;  it  received  that  of  Laodicea  (ad  mare)  from 
Seleucus  Nicator,  who  founded  it  in  honour  of  his  mother  as  one  of 
the  four  "  sister  "  cities  of  the  Syrian  Tetrapolis  (Antioch,  Seleucia, 
Apamea,  Laodicea).  In  the  Roman  period  it  was  favoured  by 
Julius  Caesar,  and  took  the  name  of  Julia  ;  and,  though  it  suffered 
severely  when  Dolabella  was  besieged  within  its  walls  (43  B.C.), 
Strabo  describes  it  as  a  flourishing  port,  which  supplied,  from  the 
vineyards  on  the  mountains,  the  greater  part  of  the  wine  imported 
to  Alexandria.  The  town  received  the  privileges  of  an  Italian  colony 
from  Severus,  for  taking  his  part  against  Antioch  in  the  struggle 
against  Niger.  Laodicea  was  the  seat  of  an  ancient  bishopric,  and 
even  had  some  claim  to  metropolitan  rights.  At  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  "  Liche,"  as  Jacques  de  Vitry  says  it  was  popularly  called, 
was  a  wealthy  .city.  It  fell  to  Tancred  with  Antioch  in  1102, 
and  was  recovered  bySaladin  in  1188.  A  Christian  settlement  was 
afterwards  permitted  to  establish  itself  in  the  town,  and  to  protect 
itself  by  fortifications  ;  but  it  was  expelled  by  Sultan  Kilawun  and 
the  defences  destroyed.  By  the  16th  century  Laodicea  had  sunk 
very  low  ;  the  revival  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  was  due  to  the 
new  trade  in  tobacco.  The  town  has  several  times  been  almost 
destroyed  by  earthquakes— in  1170,  1287,  and  1822. 

LATHE.  In  its  simplest  form — a  form  which  is  still 
employed  by  the  natives  of  India— the  lathe  consists  of 
two  upright  posts  each  carrying  a  fixed  pin  or  dead  centre, 
between  which  the  work  in  hand  is  caused  to  revolve  by  an 
assistant  pulliug  alternately  the  two  ends  of  a  cord  passed 


round  it.  A  tool  held  firmly  on  a  bar  which  forms  a  "rest" 
then  attacks  in  succession  the  projecting  parts,  and  in  this 
way  the  entire  surface  is  brought  to  an  equal  distance  from 
the  central  axis ;  in  other  words,  the  cross  section  becomes 
everywhere  circular. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  "  dead-centre  lathe  "  of  the  kind  used  in 
Europe  during  the  18th  century,  in  which  the  centres  are 


Flo.  1. — Dead-centre  Lathe. 

carried  by  "puppets"  or  "poppets"  which  can  be  adjusted 
to  suit  the  length  of  the  work,  the  turner  giving  the 
rotation  by  means  of  the  treadle  and  spring-lath  attached 
to  the  ceiling.  This  lath,  having  immortalized  itself  by 
giving  its  name  to  the  "  lathe,"  has  now  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  the  waste  of  time  in  its  up- 
ward stroke  (during  which  the  work  revolves  in 
the  wrong  direction)  being  a  fatal  objection  to  its 
use  in  an  age  in  which  economy  in  that  respect 
is  of  such  importance.  Dead-centre  lathes  them- 
selves are  now  almost  things  of  the  past,  though 
within  their  own  limits, — which  are  of  course  con- 
fined to  such  articles  as  are  turned  on  the  outside 
only,  and  can  be  supported  at  the  ends  (such  as 
fig.  2) — they  offer  a  steadiness  of  support  and  a 
freedom  of  rotation  which  others  seldom  equal  and 
never  surpass.  The  system,  however,  still  sur- 
vives in  the  small  lathes  or  "  throws "  used  by  Fig.  2. 
watch  and  clock  makers ;  and  for  their  purposes  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  soon  superseded. 

The  lathe  seems  to  have  but  tardily  developed  into  the 
"foot-lathe,"  the  application  to  it  of  a  fly-wheel  worked  by 
a  crank  and  treadle  having  been  exceptional  rather  than 
usual  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  though 
a  separate  fly-wheel  turned  by  an  assistant  had  long 
previously  been  employed,  and  must  have  rendered  possible 
the  turning  of  heavy  work  which  could  not  have  been 
attempted  without  it.  The  naves  of  cart  wheels  were 
doubtless  a  case  in  point,  and  for  these  as  well  as  for 
many  other  purposes  detached  fly-wheels  rff^^^. 
still  render  good  service  where  steam  or  ^*fci=gi\ 
other  motive  power  is  not  available. 

The  early  attempts  at  modifying  the  «^ 
dead-centre  lathe  so  that  articles  such  as 
fig.    3  could   be   turned    "  en  l'air,"   or 
without  the  support  of  a  "  back-centre,"  cannot  have  been 
very  encouraging.    The  i  ntroduction  of  a  spindle  or  mandrel 
carrying  a  pulley  for  the  lathe  band  and  screwed  at  one 
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end  so  that  the  work  could  be  attached  to  it  was  a  tolerably 
obvious  mode  of  effecting  it,  a  "headstock"  resembling  fig.  4 
being  the  result.  But  the  discarding  of  the  dead-centre 
point  aud  the  substitution  of  a  front  bearing — a  step  which 
was  essential  to  setting  free  the  end  of  the  mandrel,  and  sn 
enabling  it  to  carry  the  work — must  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  loss  of  power  and  an  amount  of  unsteadiness  which 
quite  account  for  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  simple  pole-lathe  and 
the  very  similar  "spring-bow 
lathe"  survived,  and  make' it  im 
probable  that  the  mandrel  was  al 
first  ever  used  in  cases  for  which 
the  older  form  was  admissible. 
For  even  if  it  had  been  possible 
with  the  then  existing  means  to 
render  a  mandrel  sufficiently  true, 
and  to  obtain  an  accurate  fil 
between  it  and  the  bearing  in 
which  it  revolved,  wrong  ideas 
prevailed  as  to  the  best  form  to  be  given  to  it,- 
question  indeed  having  only  become  a  settled  one  within 
the  memory  of  persous  now  living,  after  various  unsatis- 
factory patterns  had  been  tried  and  discarded.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  since  the  proper  performance 
of  a  lathe  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  mandrel's  maintaining 
a  thoroughly  good  fit. 

The  types  of  modern  lathes  are  as  various  as  are  the 
occupations  of  those  who  use  them.  The  mechanic,  the 
soft-wood  turner,  and  the  amateur,  for  instance,  differ  so 
greatly  in  their  requirements  that  a  lathe  which  would  be 
well  suited  to  the  one  would  be  very  ill  adapted,  even  if 
not  wholly  useless,  to  the  other.  Thus  the  professional 
turner  of  soft  wood,  with  a  lathe  of  v.nich  the  frame  and 
even  the  fly-wheel  are  ')f  timber  (its  value  in  shillings  being 
not  very  different  from  the  price  of  an  amateur's  lathe  in 
pounds)  will  use  a  high  rale  of  speed  and  sharp  tools  and 
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Flo.  5.  —Mechanic's  Lathe. 

light  cuts,  and  so  obtain  results  with  which  the  owner  of 
an  elaborate  instrument  cannot  at  all  compete.  A  modern 
mechanic's  lathe  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  fig.  5,  has  very 
different  demands  made  upon  it.  For  this  the  greatest 
possible  steadiness  ih  all  the  working  parts  is  the  main 
desideratum,  and  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  have  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  slow  speed,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take 
the  heaviest  cuts  which  its  strength  and  the  power  avail- 
able warrant.  Timber  has  accordingly  given  place  either 
to  cast  iron  or  gun-metal  or  steel  in  almost  every  part  of  a 


lathe  of  this  class,  the  resulting  increase  of  weight  and 
firmness  enabling  the  hand  turner  successfully  to  operate  on 
small  sizes  of  wrought  iron  or  even  steel,  notwithstanding 
that  in  driving  the  fly-wheel  his  force  can  be  applied  only 
during  a  portion  of  each  revolution. 

In  turning  hard  materials  such  as  these  it  is  of  primary 
importance  that  the  tool  should  be  held  more  rigidly  than 
it  can  with  the  hand  when  no  support  is  available  except 
that  of  a  narrow  T-headed  rest.  The  difficulty  of  doing 
this  was  to  some  extent  got  over  formerly  by  employing 
"heel  tools,"  which  transferred  most  of  the  strain  directly 
to  a  flat-topped  rest  and  made  correspondingly  reduced 
demands  upon  the  arm  of  the  turner ;  but  it  was  never 
completely  overcome  till  the  introduction  of  the  "slide-rest" 
placed  the  movement  of  the  tool  under  complete  control, 
and  grasped  it  in  a  hand  that  never  tires.     Fig.  6  shows  a 
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Fio.  6.— Slide-Rest. 

slide-rest  such  as  would  be  used  with  the  lathe  in  the 
previous  engraving,  for  which  purpose  simplicity  of 
construction  and  steadiness  in  all  its  parts  are  the  points 
chiefly  aimed  at.  Slide-rests  designed  for  amateurs'  use 
are  sometimes  very  different  from  this  in  respect  of  com- 
plication and  the  number  of  different  movements  of  which 
they  are  capable,  but  each  increase  in  the  number  of  parts 
intervening  between  the  lathe-bed  and  the  tool  is  a  source 
of  possible  unsteadiness  which  should  not  be  introduced 
without  reason. 

Foremost  amongst  the  more  complicated  lathes  both  in 
utility  and  in  the  date  of  their  introduction  stand  "  screw- 
cutting  lathes,"  in  which  a  regular  spiral  can  be  traced  upon 
the  work  by  self-acting  means.  The  traversing  mandrel, 
in  which  this  end  was  formerly  attained  by  giving  a  longitu- 
dinal motion  to  the  mandrel  and  the  work  attached  to  it, 
and  keeping  the  tool  stationary,  is  now  but  little  used,  the 
modern  plan  of  causing  the  slide-rest  to  travel  along  the 
bed  automatically  being  more  convenient  in  most  instances.' 
It  involves,  however,  an  amount  of  gearing  almost 
inadmissible  in  a  foot-lathe,  and  it  is  for  those  driven  by 
steam-power  that  it  is  chiefly  employed.  These,  being 
machine  tools,  do  not  come  within  our  present  subject.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  screws  can  be  cut  in  foot-lathes 
by  hand-chasing  tools  without  any  special  arrangement,  and 
they  are  done  in  this  way  to  a  great  extent  by  telescope 
makers  and  others  with  beautiful  regularity. 

"Chucks" — a  term  which  embraces  most  of  the  contriv- 
ances by'which  the  turner  establishes  connexion  between 
his  work  and  the  mandrel — have  been  made  to  contribute 
in  various  ways  to  the  production  of  abnormal  forms.  The 
oval  chuck  is  used  (as  its  name  implies)  for  giving  an 
elliptical  path  to  the  work  in  lieu  of  a  circular  one.  The 
eccentric  chuck  enables  any  point  or  any  series  of  points  in 
succession  to  bo  brought  into  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the 
mandrel.  With  the  former  chuck,  therefore,  a  fixed  tool 
can  trace  an  ellipse  on  the  face  of  the  work,  and  with  the 
latter  a  series  of  intersecting  or  adjacent  circles  can  be  de- 
scribed by  it.     In  tlua  way  a  great  variety  of   intricate 
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"engine-turned"  patterns  can  be  produced  m  the  lathe, 
some  idea  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  compara- 
tively simple  one  shown  in  fig.  7.  To  the  complicated 
apparatus  known  as  the  geometric  chuck  neither  straight 
lines  nor  irregular  curves  are  impossible.  The  "  rose- 
engine  "  is  a  very  old  device  for  producing  a  somewhat 
similar  kind  of  ornament,  such  as  fig.  8;  by  giving  a 
chattering  motion  to  the  mandrel,  which  is  specially 
mounted  on  a  vibrating  frame  for  that  purpose.  The 
wavy  lines  on  the  backs  of  watches  are  eugraved  in  this 


Fio.  7.- 


-An  Engine-tamed 
Pattern. 


way,  the  curvature  d  tne  case  not  preventing  the  use  of 
the  rose-engine,  as  it  would  that  of  the  eccentric  chuck. 
But  it  is  probable  that  these  methods  of  producing  face- 
work  ornament  will  gradually  disappear,  and  that  all  who 
still  have  leisure  for  doing  them  will  prefer  to  use  elliptic 
and  eccentric  aud  rose  cutters  fixed  in  the  slide-rest  and 
driven  independently  of  the  mandrel  by  overhead  motion. 
With  these  similar  results  can  be  obtained,  and  the  tool 
only  instead  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  work  has  to  follow 
the  desired  curve. 

Sketches  of  a  few  characteristic  turning  tools  are  given  in  fig.  i  : 
A,  a  chisel,  and  B,  a  gouge,  for  soft  wood  ;  C,  a  heel  tool  for 
wrought  iron ;  D,  E,  the  enlarged  ends  of  a  pair  of  chasing  tools 
for  cutting  outside  and  inside  screw-threads ;  and  F,  G,  two 
slide-rest  tools.  Of  these  last  F  is  forged  from  a  square  bar  of 
steel  (an  operation  whifh  must  be  repeated  from  time  to  time  as 


Fio.  9.— Turning  Tools. 
the  edge  gets  worn  away),  and  G  has  an  iron  shank  made  once  for 
»U,  from  which  the  steel-cutting  portion  can  be  removed  for  the 
purpose  of  sharpening,  or  renewal.  The  saving  of  tool-steel  thus 
effected  is  of  course  no  great  consideration  in  the  case  of  these 
small  tools,  but  it  is  very  considerable  in  the  large  sizes  used  with 
the  power  lathes  of  the  present  day.  Examples  of  these  will  be  found 
under  the  heading  Machine  Tools  (g.c).  (C.  P.  B.  S.) 

LATIMER,  Hugh  (c.  1490-1555),  bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Reformation  in 
England,  was  a  native  of  Thurcaston,  Leicestershire,  and 
the  son  of  a  yeoman,  who  rented  a  farm  "  of  three  or  four 
pounds  by  year  at  the  uttermost"  Of  this  farm  he  "  tilled 
as  much  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men,"  retaining  also  grass  for 
a  hundred  sheep  and  thirty  cattle.  The  year  of  Latimer's 
birth  is  not  definitely  known.  Iu  the  Lift  by  Gilpin  it  is 
given  as  1470,  a  palpable  error,  and  possibly  a  misprint 


for  1490.1     Foxe  states  that  at  "  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,"  and  as  he 
was  elected  fellow  of  Clare  in  1509,  his  year  of  entrance 
was   in   all   likelihood    1505.     Latimer    himself  also,  in 
mentioning  his  conversion  from  Romanism  about  1523, 
says  that  it  took  place  after  he  was  thirty  years  of  age. 
According  to  Foxe,  Latimer  went  to  school  "  at  the  age 
of  four  or  thereabout."     The  purpose  of  his  parents  was 
to  train  him  up  "  in  the  knowledge  of  all  good  literature," 
but  his  father  "  was  as  diligeut  to  teach  him  to  shoot  as 
any  other  thing."     As  the  yeomen  of  England  were  then 
in  comparatively  easy  circumstances,  the  practice  of  sending 
their   sons  to   the  universities  was  quite    usual ;  indeed 
Latimer  mentions  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  on 
account  of  the  increase  of  rents,  the  universities  had  begun 
wonderfully  to  decay.     He  graduated  B.A.  in  1510,  and 
M.A.  iu  1514.     Before  the  latter  date  he  had  taken  holy 
orders.     While  a  student  he  was  not  unaccustomed  "  to 
make  good  cheer  and  be  merry,"  but  at  the  same  time  he 
was  a  punctilious  observer  of  the  minutest  rites  of  his  faith 
and  "  as  obstinate  a  Papist  as  any  in  England."     So  keen 
was  his  opposition  to  the  new  learning  that  his  oration  on 
the  occasion  of  taking  his  degreB  of  bachelor  of  divinity  was 
devoted  to  an  attack  on  the  opinions- of  Melanchthon.     It 
was  this  sermou  that  determined  Bilney  to  go  to  Latimer's 
study,  and  ask  him  "  for  God's  sake  to  hear  his  confession," 
the  result  being  that  "  from  that  time  forward  he  began  to 
smell  the  word  of  God,  and  forsook  the  school  doctors  and 
such  fooleries."     Soon  his  discourses  exercised  a  potent 
influence  on  learLed  and  unlearned  alike  ;  and,  although 
he  restricted  himself,  as  indeed  was  principally  his  custom 
through  life,  to  the  inculcation  of  practical   righteousness, 
and  the  censure  of  clamant  abuses,  a  rumour  of  his  heretical 
tendencies    reached  the   bishop  of   Ely,  who  resolved  to 
become  unexpectedly  one  of  his    audience.     Latimer  on 
seeing  him  entei  the  church  boldly  changed  his  theme  to 
a  portrayal  of  Christ  as  the   pattern  priest   and  bishop. 
The  points  of  comparison  were  of  course  deeply  distasteful 
to  the  prelate,  who,  though  he  professed  his  "  obligations 
for  the  good  admonition  he  had  received,"  informed  the 
preacher  that  he  "smelt  somewhat  of  the  pan."     Latimer 
was  prohibited  from  preaching   in    the   university  or  in 
any   pulpits  ot   the   diocese,  and    on    his    occupying   the 
pulpit   of   the    Augustinian    monastery,    which     enjoyed 
immunity  from  episcopal   control,  he   was  summoned  to 
answer  for  his  opinions  before  Wolsey,  who,  however,  was 
so  sensible  of  the  value  of  such   discourses  that  he  gave 
him  special  licence  to  preach  throughout   England.     At 
this  time  Protestant  opinions  were  being  disseminated  in 
England   chiefly  by  the  surreptitious    circulation  of  the 
works  of  Wickliffe,  and  especially  of  his  translations  of  the 
New  Testament.     The  new  leaven  had  begun  to  communi- 
cate its  subtle  influence  to  the  universities,  but  was  working 
chiefly  in  secret  and  even  to  a  great  extent  unconsciously  to 
those  affected  by  it,  for  many  were  in  profound  ignorance 
of  the  ultimate  tendency  of  their  own  opinions.     It  was 
perhaps,  as  regards  England,  the  most  critical  conjuncture 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  both  on  this  account 
and  on  account  of  the  position  in  which  Henry  VIII.  then 
stood  related  to  it.     In  no  small  degree  its  ultimate  fate 
seemed  also  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Latimer.     In 
1526   the  imprudent  zeal  of   Barnes  had  resulted  in  an 
ignominious  recantation,  and  in    1527   Bilney,  Latimer's 

1  The  -only  reasons  for  assigning  an  earlier  date  are  that  he  was 

commonly  known  as  *' Old  Hugh  Latimer,"  and  that  Bender,   his 

rvant,  states  incidentally  that  he  was  "  above  threescore  and 

j  seven  years"  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.      Bad  health  and  anxieties 

I  probably  made  him  look  older  than  his  years,  but  under  Edward  V7. 

I  his  powers  as  an  orator  were  in  full  vigour,  and  he  was  at  his  book 

winter  and  summer  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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most  trusted  coadjutor,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Wolsey, 
and  did  humiliating  penance  for  his  offences.  Latimer 
however,  besides  possessing  far-seeing  sagacity,  quick 
insight  into  character,  and  a  ready  and  formidable  wit 
which  thoroughly  disconcerted  and  confused  his  opponents, 
had  naturally  a  distaste  for  mere  theological  discussion, 
and  the  truths  he  was  in  the  habit  of  inculcating  could 
scarcely  be  controverted,  although,  as  he  stated  them,  they 
were  diametrically  contradictory  of  prevailing  errors  both  in 
doctrine  and  practice.  In  December  1529  he  preached  his 
two  "Sermons  on  the  Cards,"  which  awakened  a  turbulent 
controversy  in  the  university,  and  his  opponents,  finding 
that  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  dexterity  and  keen- 
ness of  his  satire,  would  undoubtedly  have  succeeded  in 
getting  him  silenced  by  force,  had  it  not  been  reported  to 
the  king  that  Latimer  "  favoured  his  cause,"  that  is,  the 
cause  of  the  divorce.  While,  therefore,  both  parties  were 
imperatively  commanded  to  refrain  from  further  dispute, 
Latimer  was  invited  to  preach  before  Henry  in  the  Lent 
of  1530.  The  king  was  so  pleased  with  the  sermon  that 
after  it  "  he  did  most  familiarly  talk  with  him  in  a  gallery." 
Of  the  special  regard  which  Henry  seemed  to  have  con- 
ceived for  him  Latimer  took  advantage  to  pen  the  famous 
letter  on  the  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  an  address 
remarkable,  not  only  for  what  Mr  Froude  justly  calls  "  its 
almost  unexampled  grandeur,"  but  for  its  striking  repudia- 
tion of  the  aid  of  temporal  weapons  to  defend  the  faith ; 
"  for  God,"  he  says,  "  will  not  have  it  defended  by  man 
or  man's  power,  but  by  his  word  only,  by  which  he  hath 
evermore  defended  it,  and  that  by  a  way  far  above  man's 
power  and  reason."  Though  the  appeal  was  without  effect 
on  the  immediate  policy  of  Henry,  he  could  not  have  been 
displeased  with  its  tone,  for  shortly  afterwards  he  appointed 
Latimer  one  of  the  royal  chaplains.  In  times  so  "  out  of 
joint "  Latimer  soon  became  "  weary  of  the  court,"  and 
it  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  he  accepted  the  living  of 
West  Kington,  Wiltshire,  conferred  on  him  by  the  king  in 
1531.  Harassed  by  severe  bodily  ailments,  encompassed 
by  a  raging  tumult  of  religious  conflict  and  persecution, 
and  aware  that  the  faint  hopes  of  better  times,  which 
seemed  to  gild  the  horizon  of  the  future,  might  be  utterly 
darkened  by  a  failure  either  in  the  constancy  of  his  courage 
or  in  his  discernment  and  discretion,  he  exerted  his 
eloquence  with  unabating  energy  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
cause  he  had  at  heart.  At  last  a  sermon  he  was  persuaded 
to  preach  in  London  exasperated  Stokesley,  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  seemed  to  furnish  that  fervent  persecutor  with  an 
opportunity  to  overthrow  the  most  dangerous  champion  of 
the  new  opinions.  Bilney,  of  whom  Latimer  wrote,  "if  such 
as  he  shall  die  evil,  what  shall  become  of  me?"  perished  at 
the  stake  in  the  autumn  of  1531,  and  in  January  following 
Latimer  was  summoned  to  answer  before  the  bishops  in  the 
consistory.  After  a  tedious  and  captious  examination,  he 
was  in  March  brought  before  convocation,  and  on  refusing 
to  subscribe  certain  articles  was  excommunicated  and 
imprisoned ;  but  through  the  interference  of  the  king  he 
was  finally  released  after  he  had  voluntarily  signified  his 
acceptance  of  all  the  articles  except  two,  and  confessed  that 
he  had  erred  not  only  "  in  discretion  but  in  doctrine."  If 
irj  this  confession  ho  to  some  extent  tampered  with  his 
conscience,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  culpable 
timidity  was  occasioned,  not  by  personal  fear,  but  by  anxiety 
lest  by  his  death  he  should  hinder  instead  of  promoting 
the  cause  of  truth.  After  the  consecration  of  Cranmer  in 
1533  his  position  was  completely  altered.  A  commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  disturbances  caused  by  his 
preaching  in  Bristol  severely  censured  the  conduct  of  his 
opponents  ;  and,  when  the  bishop  prohibited  him  from 
preaching  in  his  diocese,  he  obtained  from  Cranmer  a 
special  liceuc?  to  preach  throughout  the  province  of  Canter- 


bury. In  1534  Henry  formally  repudiated  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  and  from  this  time  Latimer  was  the  chief  co- 
operator  with  Cranmer  and  Cromwell  in  advising  the  king 
regarding  the  series  of  legislative  measures  which  rendered 
that  repudiation  complete  and  irrevocable. 

It  was,  however,  the  preaching  of  Latimer  more  than 
the  edicts  of  Henry  that  established  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  ;  and 
from  his  preaching  the  movement  received  its  chief  colour 
and  complexion.  The  sermons  of  Latimer  possess  a  com- 
bination of  qualities  which  constitute  them  unique  examples 
of  that  species  of  literature.  It  is  possible  to  learn  from 
them  more  regarding  the  social  and  political  condition  of 
the  period  than  perhaps  from  any  other  source,  for  they 
abound,  not  only  in  exposures  of  religious  abuses,  and  of 
the  prevailing  corruptions  of  society,  but  in  references  to 
many  varieties  of  social  injustice  and  unwise  customs,  in 
racy  sketches  of  character,  and  in  vivid  pictures  of  special 
features  of  the  time,  occasionally  illustrated  by  interesting 
incidents  in  his  own  life.  The  homely  terseness  of  his 
style,  his  abounding  humour,  rough,  cheery,  and  playful, 
but  irresistible  in  its  simplicity,  and  occasionally  display- 
ing sudden  and  dangerous  barbs  of  satire,  his  avoidance 
of  dogmatic  subtleties  and  noble  advocacy  of  practical 
righteousness,  his  bold  and  open  denunciation  of  the 
oppression  practised  by  the  powerful,  his  scathing  diatribes 
against  ecclesiastical  hypocrisy,  the  transparent  honesty  of 
his  fervent  zeal,  tempered  by  sagacious  moderation — these 
are  the  qualities  which  not  only  rendered  his  influence  so 
paramount  in  his  lifetime,  but  have  transmitted  his  memory 
to  posterity  as  perhaps  that  of  the  one  among  his  contem- 
poraries most  worthy  of  our  interest  and  admiration. 

In  September  1535  Latimer  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Worcester.  While  holding  this  office  he  was  selected  to 
officiate  aS  preacher  when  the  friar  Forest,  whom  be  vainly 
endeavoured  to  move  to  submission,  was  burned  at  the 
stake  for  teaching  treason  to  his  penitents.  In  1539,  being 
opposed  to  the  "  Act  of  the  Six  Articles,"  Latimer  resigned 
his  bishopric,  learning  from  Cromwell  that  this  was  the 
wish  of  the  king.  It  would  appear  that  on  this  point  he 
was  deceived,  but  as  he  now  declined  to  accept  the  articles 
he  was  confined  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace  of  the 
bishop  of  Chichester.  After  the  attainder  of  Cromwell 
little  is  known  of  him  until  1546,  when,  on  account  of  his 
connexion  with  the  preacher  Crome,  he  was  summoned 
before  the  council  at  Greenwich,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower.  Henry  died  before  his  final  trial  could  take  place, 
and  the  general  pardon  at  the  accession  of  Edward  VI. 
procured  him  his  liberty.  He  declined  to  resume  his  see, 
notwithstanding  the  special  request  of  the  Commons,  but 
in  January  1548  again  began  to  preach,  and  with  more 
effectiveness  than  ever,  crowds  thronging  to  listen  to  him 
both  in  London  and  in  the  country.  Shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Mary  in  1553  a  summons  was  sent  to  Latimer 
to  appear  before  the  council  at  Westminster.  Though  he 
might  have  escaped  by  flight,  and  though  he  knew,  as  he 
quaintly  remarked,  that  "  Smithiield  already  groaned  for 
him,"  he  at  once  joyfully  obeyed.  The  pursuivant,  he 
said,  was  "a  welcome  messenger."  The  hardships  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  the  long  disputations  at  Oxford,  told 
severely  on  his  health,  but  he  endured  all  with  unbroken 
cheerfulness.  On  October  1G,  1555,  he  and  Ridley  were 
led  to  the  stake  at  Oxford.  Never  was  man  more  free 
than  Latimer  from  the  taint  of  fanaticism  or  less  dominated 
by  "vainglory,"  but  tho  motives  which  now  inspired  his 
courage  not  only  placed  him  beyond  the  influence  of  fear, 
but  enabled  him  to  taste  in  dying  an  ineffable  thrill  of 
victorious  achievement.  Ridley  ho  greeted  with  the  words, 
"  Be  of  good  comfort,  Master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man  ; 
we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle  by  God's  grace  in 
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England  as  (I  trust)  shall  never  be  put  out."  He 
"received  the  flame  as  it  were  embracing  it.  After  he 
had  stroked  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  (as  it  were)  bathed 
',hem  a  little  in  the  fire,  he  soon  died  (as  it  appeared)  with 
very  little  pain  or  none.'- 

Two  volumes   of    Latimer's  sermons  were    published   in   1549. 
Various  volumes  of  his  remains  appeared  alter  his  death,  edited  l>y 


Bernher  and  Thomas  Some.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works, 
edited  for  the  Parker  Society  hy  the  Rev.  George  Elwes  Corriei 
appeareil  in  two  volumes,  1844-45.  His  Sermon  on  the  Plough, 
and  Seven  Sermons  preached  before  Edward  VI.,  the  best  known  of 
his  sermons,  were  reprinted  by  Arber,  1869.  In  addition  to 
memoirs  attached  to  editions  of  his  sermons,  there  are  Lives  by 
Gilpin  (1755)  and  Demaus  (1869).  The  principal  contemporary 
authorities  are  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs,  Stow's  Chronichs  and 
Annals,  and  his  own  Scrmon3.  (T.  F.  H.) 
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THE  Latin  language  first  appeai-3  in  history  as  the 
language  spoken  in  the  plain  of  Latium  (q.v.).  In 
the  3d  century  B.C.,  at  which  date  it  first  becomes  known 
to  us  from  extant  inscriptions  and  contemporary  history, 
its  range  as  a  vernacular  was  still  limited  to  this  district, 
although  the  arms  of  Rome  had  carried  some  knowdedge 
of  it  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  peninsula  of  Italy. 
Of  the  dialects  commonly  spoken  outside  the  limits  of 
Latium,  two  appear  to  have  been  entirely  distinct  in  char- 
acter from  the  rest.  In  the  extreme  south-east,  inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  considerable  numbers,  written  in  a 
language  known  as  Iapygian  or  Hessapian ;  but  no  pro- 
gress ha3  as  yet  been  made,  in  their  interpretation,  and  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  even  to 
what  stock  the  language  may  have  belonged.  There  are 
indications  which  seem  to  point  in  the  direction  of  some 
kinship  with  the  Albanian,  but  these  are  far  too  slight 
and  untrustworthy  to  be  accepted  with  any  confidence. 
In  Etruria,  and  at  one  time  in  Campania  and  in  the  plain 
of  the  Po,  a  language  was  spoken  the  affinities  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  determined  satisfactorily  (cf.  voL  viii. 
pp.  C38-39). 

The  other  dialects  of  the.  Italian  peninsula  may  be 
divided  into  two  main  groups,  the  Umbro-Sabellian  and 
the  Latin.  The  former  is  the  more  extensive  iu  range 
in  the  earlier  historic  times,  and  includes  Umbrian  and 
Oscau  or  Samnite,  still  known  to  us  by  inscriptions,  and 
(according  to  tradition)  the  language  of  the  Sabines,  the 
Marsians,  and  the  Volscians,  of  which  but  scanty  traces  re- 
main. The  latter  probably  had  in  prehistoric  times  a  much 
wider  ran^e  thau  that  to  which  we  find  it  afterwards  con- 
fined. There  are  no  facts  to  contradict  the  hypothesis,  to 
rvhich  a  consideration  of  the  geographical  relations  of  the 
several  tribes  seems  to  paint,  that  at  one  time,  not  only 
Latium,  but  also  Campania,  Lucania,  Italia  proper,  and  the 
eastern  half  of  Sicily,  were  inhabited  by  tribes  belonging  to 
the  Latin  race.  But  these  regions  were  early  subjected  to 
Hellenizing  influences,  or  conquered  hy  Sabellian  invaders, 
and  the  only  dialect  closely  akin  to  the  Latin  of  which  any 
specimens  are  preserved  in  inscriptions  is  that  of  Falerii 
in  southern  Etruria. 

The  Umbro-Sabellian  and  the  Latin  share  many  char- 
acteristics which  enable  us  to  unite  them  as  members  of 
a  common  Italian  group  ;  but  what  is  the  exact  position 
to  be  assigned  to  this  group  in  the  Indo-European  stock  is 
a  question  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  finally  determined. 
Some  scholars  of  eminence,  as  Schleicher,  maintain  that  its 
closest  affinities  are  with  the  Celtic  group,  mainly  on  the 
strength  of  the  agreement  of  both  in  the  loss  of  aspirates 
and  retention  of  spirants,  in  the  form  adopted  for  the 
expression  of  the  middle  or  reflexive  voice  in  verbs,  and 
in  the  dative  plural,  and  on  other  less  significant  points. 
But  the  mure  common  opinion  is  that  its  connexion  is 
closest  with  the  Hellenic  group,  and  that  we  may  safely 
assume  the  existence  of  a  common  Italo-Hellenic  nationality. 
Hence  in  vol.  xi.  pp.  130-131  an  attempt  was  made  to 
reconstruct  the  main  outlines  of  the  language  spoken  by 
the  ancestors  of  both  Greeks  and   Romans,  and  to  point 


out  what  phonetic  changes  and  what  developments  of 
inflexion  must  have  already  taken  place.  Starting  from 
the  basis  there  laid  down,  we  may  now  proceed  to  notice 
the  following  leading  features,  as  marking  the  course  of  the 
Italian  group  of  languages  after  their  separation  from  the 
Hellenic  group.  Even  for  scholars  who  do  not  accept  this 
genealogical  classification  of  languages  such  a  survey  will 
not  be  without  its  value  aB  a  statement  of  the  facts  which 
every  theory  has  to  take  into  account. 

1.  The  vowels  remained  ou  the  whole  unaltored  in  Latin  up  to 
the  time  of  the  earliest  inscriptions.  After  that  date  there  was  a 
rapid  development  of  a  tendency,  of  which  traces  are  to  be  found 
eveu  earlier,  of  the  degradation  of  the  diphthongs  to  simple  vowels. 
But  in  the  earlier  records  we  find,  e.g.,  still  praidad  =- praeda 
(C  /.  .#.,63),  nlei  =  uli  (ib. ,  196),  virtutei  —  virlutc  (ii.,34), ploirunie 
—pllirimi(ib.,  32),  Leuccsius  =  Lucetius  (Carm.  Saliar.),  abdoucit=> 
(tbducit  (C.  I.  R.,  30).  Of  these  diphthongs  ai  is  found  almost 
exclusively  in  the  inscriptions  older  than  the  7th  century  of  Rome, 
in  words  afterwards  spelt  with  ae ;  ex  is  found  representing  an  e  01 
an  i  as  late  as  the  time  of  Augustus ;  oi  occurs  regularly  for  oe  or  u 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  and  occasionally  later;  eit  is  appar- 
ently found  in  the  place  of  a  later  u  only  in  the  one  form  quoted, 
although  it  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  ou  represents  a  Btill 
earlier  eu,  as  is  shown  by  Marti  Loucctio  (C.  I.  Rhcn.,  929)  by  the 
side  of  Marti  Lcucetio  (to.  930),  and  by  the  transliteration  of  lucius 
by  Aevttws  ;  ou  is  found  regularly  for  u,  with  rare  exceptions,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Social  War. 

Umbrian  in  this  respect  shows  evidence  of  a  much  more  rapid 
decay  of  the  vowel-syst-:ii,  and  had  reached,  at  the  time  at  which 
we  learn  to  know  it,  a  stage  of  monotony  to  which  Latin  only 
attained  seyeral  centuries  later:  e.g.,  vlnii  —  O.  Lat.  vciiiod, 
kvestur  =  0.  Lat.  quaislor.,  etu-*0.  Lat  cito,  fise  — Lat.  aroe,  torn  — 
Lat.  tauros. 

On  the  other  hand,  Oscan  was  much  more  faithful  than  the  con- 
temporary classical  Latin  to  the  complex  diphthong-system,  coming 
in  this'respect  very  near  to  archaic  Latin  :  e.g.,  Fluus-ai'  =•  Florae, 
deicum  (infinitive,  answering  to  dicere),  toulicom=-tuticum  (i.e., 
publicum). 

The  change  of  o  to  u,  u  to  z,  and  c  to  i  takes  place  later.  "Within 
the  history  of  the  Latin  language  the  it  retains  its  full  sound,  not 
weakened  like  the  Greek  u  to  U. 

2.  In  Tesnect  of  the  consonants  the  principal  change  is  in  the 
aspirates.  While  a  comparison  of  Greek  shows  that  they  must  have 
retained  their  character  as  sonant  aspirates  up  to  the  time  of  the 
separation,  none  of  the  Italian  languages  have  preserved  them  in 
this  form.  In  Latin  the  guttural  aspirate  becomes  g  in  the  middle  of 
a  word  (comp.  &yx&  and  ango,  Ae/xw  and  lingo)  and  before  r  (comp. 
grd-tu-s  and  x<*P'J>  grando  and  xdAa(a);  with  a  parasitic  v  fre- 
quently appended  (angui-s  and  £x(-s)>  which  sometimes  leads  to 
the  loss  of  the  g  (brevi-s  and  fipaxv-s)-  At  the  beginning  it  becomes 
h  (hieraps  and  xi(*,vt  holus  and  x^°~v)  or/(_/Wand  x<SA-oy, /or-mus 
and  dfp-fj.6-s),  the  two  representative  letters  sometimes  alternating 
dialectically  (haedus  and  faedus,  our  goat ;  fostis  and  hostis,  our 
guest).  The  dental  aspirate  became  medially  d  [niedius  and  /nfVo-oj 
for  fisd-yos),  or  sometimes  b  (uber  and  oi>Qap,  ruber  and  4-pvd-pA-s  ; 
comp.  also  vcrbum  and  word,  barba  and  beard),  initially  only/(/or<:s 
and  Qvpa,  ferns  and  6rip).  Tho  labial  aspirate  passes  medially  into  b 
(ambo  and  &fi<pw  ;  comp.  navibus  and  coO^ij/.'containing  the  same 
element  bhi,  although  the  terminations  are  not  identical),  initially 
into/(/a-?-i  and  *pr\fxl,  fcro  and  (ptpui),  and  rarely  into  h  (perhaps 
dialectically  in  horda  by  the  side  offorda,  and  by  dissimilation  in 
mi-hi  for  mi-bi).  Hence  it  appears  that  in  Latin  any  one  of  the 
three  original  aspirates  may  be  represented  by/;  we  lnny  compare 
our  laugh  (Germ.  lacAen\  dnarf  (Germ,  rwcry),  Middle  ling,  dwerth, 
the  Russian  Feodor  for  Theodore,  and  the  change  iu  Greek  IromyWt 
(pronounced  separately)  to,pA— /. 

The  spirants  (j/,  w,  s),  the  loss  of  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in 
the  Greek  consonant-system,  are  retained  with  but  few  important 
exceptions.     The  most  important  of  these  is  tho  rholacism  whercbj 
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an  $  between  two  vowels  passes  regular];.-  (probablj  through  the  in- 
termediate stage  of  a  sibilant  pronounced  like  2)  into  r  between  two 
vowels,  as  in  uro  for  an  earlier  uso.  The  loss  of  a  y  (i)  between 
vowels  is  not  uncommon,  e.g.,  sedo  for  sedai-o  through  sedao  ;  it  is 
.  less  frequent  after  consonants,  as  in  obex  for  ob-iec-s;  under  similar 
circumstances  w  (u)  disappears,  as  in  aviasti  for  amavisti,  canis  for 
cuanis. 

With  regard  to  inflexion,  the  following  may  be  noted  as  the  chief 
developments  subsequent  to  the  stage  described  in  vol.  xh  p.  131 : — 

1.  In  substantives  there  was  a  considerable  extension  of  the  class 
of  i-stems,  due  partly  to  new  creations,  partly  to  the  transforma- 
tion of  stems  belonging  to  other  classes.  Thus  a  primitive  garu-s, 
Gr.  fiapv-s,  in  Latin  is  grau-i-s,  a  primitive  kvan-s  becomes  canis. 
Very  few  of  the  Latin  j'-stems  have  corresponding  z'-stems  in  Sans- 
krit or  Greek.  In  some  cases  the  i  appears  to  have  been  originally 
an  a  ;  com  p.  imbri-  and  ufx&po-. 

2.  The  final  -d  of  the  ablative  was  retained,  and  (in  Latin  at  any 
rate)  the  -bits  of  the  dative  plural ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  instru- 
mental in  -bhi  (Gr.  <pt)  does  not  appear  at  all  on  Italian  soil. 

3.  The  dual  number  was  lost  both  in  nouns  and  in  verbs,  as  in 
the  later  Greek. 

4.  An  entirely  new  system  of  inflexion  for  the  reflexive  tenses 
(the  middle,  or,  as  it  subsequently  became,  the  passive  voice)  was 
created  by  the  use  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  se  as  a  suffix.  (Whether 
this  system  is  common  to  the  Italian  and  the  Celtic  languages,  or 
whether  the  apparently  similar  formations  in  the  latter  are  of 
different  origin,  is  a  question  not  yet  definitely  settled.) 

5.  In  many  verbs  the  compound  aoriat  with  an  s  element  was 
made  by  the  action  of  analogy  into  a  perfect  in  si. 

6.  Numerous  verbs  adopted  for  their  perfect  tenses  a  suffix  in  -vi 
or  -Mi  This  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  represent  a  new  pro- 
cess of  combination  with  the  root  bhu  instead  of  cs  ;  but  weighty 
objections  have  recently  been  brought  against  this  explanation,  and 
it  can  no  longer  be  propounded  with  confidence. 

7.  The  root  bhu  was  employed  to  form  a  past  imperfect  in  -bam. 
and  a  future  in  -bo  ;  but  in  the  case  of  consonant  verbs  and  t-verbs 
the  latter  formation  was  usually  replaced  by  an  optative  form  used 
as  a  future. 

8.  Imperfect  and  pluperfect  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  were  formed 
apparently  by  compounding  the  present  and  perfect  stems  with  the 
optative  of  the  root  es,   "to  be." 

9.  The  infinitive  and  participle  system  received  a  considerable 
expansion,  especially  by  the  formation  of  gerundives  and  supines, 
which,  however,  were  differentiated  in  usage  in  the  various  Italian 
dialects  (see  below). 

10.  The  pronominal  elements,  though  for  the  most  part  the  same 
as  in  Greek,  were  commonly  used  in  composition  one  with  another, 
and  thus  acquired  a  different  form. 

11.  The  it-class  also  was  extended  by  the  more  common  use  of 
the  suffix,  -lu  for  verbal  nouns. 

With  regard  to  the  vocabulary,  very  extensive  additions  were 
made,  probably  in  many  instances  from  Celtic  sources.  Many  of 
the  most  common  Latin  words  are  entirely  without  demonstrable 
cognates  in  the  other  I ndo- European  languages;  and,  even  when  the 
common  root  may  be  suggested  with  considerable  plausibility,  the 
particular  Latin  word  has  evidently  behind  it  a  long  and  independ- 
ent history,  during  which  its  meaning  and  usage  have  been  greatly 
modified.  Hence  all  attempts  to  deal  with  the  etymology  of  the 
Latin  stock  of  words  are  confronted  with  a  residuum  which  the 
materials  at  our  command  do  not  allow  us  to  deal  with  satisfactorily.1 
l)is.  The  principal  distinction's    between    the    Latin    branch   of  the 

tinctive    Italian  group  and  the  Umbro-Sabellian  are  the  following: — 
features        1.   Neither  Umbrian  nor  Oscan  had  any  character  for  0  ;  for  this 
of  Latin,  the  former  language  used  v=u,  e.g.,  puplum=populum;  the  latter 
w  (perhaps  approximating  to  0),  e.g.,  pud  =  quod,  or  sometimes  u,  as 
in  araqctud  =  argentod. 

2.  The  Old  Umbrian  did  not  distinguish  between  surds  and 
sonants  in  the  case  of  gutturals  and  dentals,  having  no  g  or  d;  but 
both  these  letters  were  used  in  Oscan. 

3.  Oscan  distinguished  between  i  and  i*,  the  latter  a  sound  pro- 
bably intermediate  between  i  and  c. 

4.  In  Umbrian  d,  when  occurring  between  vowels,  or  at  the  end 
of  a  word  after  a  vowel,  was  replaced  by  r,  in  later  Umbrian  by  rs, 
e.g.,  asam  ar  =  aram  ad,  i.e.,  ad  aram,  dupursus-=bipcdibus,  K 
before  e  and  i  acquired  a  palatal  sound,  not  existing  in  Latin  until 
long  afterwards,  which  wus  denoted  by  .[,  i.e.,  e;  e.g.,  ccsna  =  cena. 

5.  The  Umbro-Sabellian  dialects  Agreed  in  retaining  the  earlier 
genitive  in  s  (becoming  afterwards  in  Umbrian  r),  e.g.,  tufas,  "  of 
acity,"  molfa-s  —  mulfac,  while  the  Latin  has  in  the  case  of  a-,  c-,  and 
n-stems  substituted  for  this  a  form  in  t,  probably  n  locative. 

6.  They  retain  also  the  future  compounded  with  M,  e.g. ,  Unib. 


1  The  Celtic  element  in  Latin  has  been  discussed  by  Professor 
Newman  in  his  Regal  /?o»i**,  and  more  satisfactorily  by  Mr  Words- 
worth in  an  appendix  to  his  Lectures  on  Early  Roman  Literature  ; 
but  the  question  «till  requires  further  examination  (comp.  also  Cuno's 
Ge&clUchte  Italiens). 


hcriest,  Osc.  her  est  ~-  volet,  replaced  in  Latin  either  by  the  optative 
or  by  a  new  form  iri  -bo. 

7.  Both  Oscan  and  Umbrian  allowed  the  velar  guttura.1  (q)  to  pass 
into  p,  as  in  the  Gallo-British  branch  of  Celtic  and  in  Greek, 
while  this  is  never  the  case  in  Latin;  comp.  qui-s  andpis,  Quintius 
with  its  Samnite  equivalent  Pontiles  =  Pompcius. 

Three  clearly  marked  stages  present  themselves  in  the  biases 
history  of  the  Latin  language  : — (1)  the  archaic  stage,  pre-  ia_  "e 
vious  to  the  development  of  literature  ;  (2)  the  stage  of  T^*7 
literary  culture,  during  which  the  popular  spoken  language  Latin 
runs,  as  it  were,  underground,  giving  but  few  traces  of  its  Ian- 
existence  ;  (3)  the  stage  at  which  the  popular  language  re-  guage. 
appears  as  colouring  literature,  and  finally  recasting  it  in 
its  own  mould. 

The   archaic  stage  is   known  to  us  almost  wholly  from  The 
inscriptions,  and  from  isolated    forms  and   words  quoted  archaic 
by   the   grammarians ;  although    a    careful    study    of   the  staSe- 
phenomena  of  the  diction  and  especially  the  metre  of  the 
early  Roman  dramatists  reveals  to  us  many  of  its  charac- 
teristic  tendencies.     It  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  until 
the  time  of  Ennius  (d.  169  B.C.),  whose  growing  influence 
is   intimated   in    the   epitaph   composed   for   himself   by 
Ntevius  (d.  204  B.C.)  : — 

*'  itaque  postquarri  est  Orci  traditus  thesauro 
obliti  sunt  liomai  loquier  Latin  a  lingua." 

Perhaps  the  oldest  specimen  of  the  Latin  language  pre- 
served to  us  is  to  be  found  iu  two  fragments  of  the  Carolina 
Saliaria  preserved  by  Varro  (De  ling.  Lat.,  vii.  26,  27),  and 
one  in  Terentianus  Scaurus,  but  unfortunately  they  are  so 
corrupt  as  to  be  quite  unintelligible  without  the  help  of 
very  extensive  conjectural  changes  in  the  reading  (rf. 
J'ordan,  Krit.^Beitrage,  pp.  211-224).  More  valuable 
evidence  is  supplied  iu  the  Carmen  Fratrum  Arvativm, 
which  was  found  in  177S  engraved  on  one  of  the  numerous 
tablets  recording  the  transactions  of  the  college  of  the 
Arval  brothers,  dug  up  on  the  site  of  their  grove  by  the 
Tiber,  5  miles  from  the  city  of  Rome ;  but  this  also 
supplies  many  points  for  discussion,  and  even  its  general 
meaning  is  by  no  means  clear  (ib.t  pp.  203-11  ;  cf. 
Wordsworth,  Fragments  and  Specimens,  pp.  157,  158,  with 
the  notes). 

The  text  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (451-450  B.C.),  if  preserved  in  its 
integrity,  would  have  been  invaluable  as  a  record  of  antique  Latin; 
but  it  is  known  to  us  only  in  quotations,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  accurate  reproduction  of  the  laws  in  their  primitive  form  was 
accessible  to  our  authorities.  Hence  the  language  has  been  much 
modernized,  and  any  archaic  forms  which  have  been  preserved  are 
due  rather  to  the  citations  of  the  grammarians  than  to  continuous 
quotations. 

Schoell,  whose  edition  and  commentary  (Leipsic,  1866)  is  the 
most  complete,  notes  the  following  traces,  among  others,  of  an 
archaic  syntax: — (1)  both  the  subject  and  the  object  of  the  verb  are 
often  left  to  be  understood  from  the  context,  e.g.,  ni  it  antestamino, 
igitur  em  capito ;  (2)  the  imperative  is  used  even  for  permissions, 
si  volet,  phis  dato,  if  he  choose,  he  may  give  him  more;  (3)  the 
subjunctive  is  apparently  never  used  in  conditional,  only  in  final 
sentences,  but  the  future  perfect  is  common;  (4)  the  connexion 
between  sentences  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  conjunctions  are 
rare;  ast  (=si)  and  igitur  (=  turn  demum)  have  a  different  force 
from  that  found  in  later  Latin.  There  are  of  course  numerous 
isolated  archaisms  of  form  and  meaning,  such  ns  calvitur,  pacunt, 
endo,  escit;  but  on  the  wholo  the  diction  cannot  have  been  accu- 
rately preserved. 

In  the  case  of  inscriptions  there  is  rarely  any  question  of  their 
faithful  reproduction  of  the  language  at  the  time  at  which  they 
were  made  ;  but  there  may  be  a  ditliculty  about  determining  their 
date.  Perhaps  the  oldest  fragment  of  Latin  preserved  in  this  way 
is  furnished  by  a  vessel  dug  up  in  the  valley  between  the  Qutrinol 
and  the  Viminal  early  in  1880.  The  vessel  is  of  a  dark  brown  clay, 
and  consists  of  three  small  round  pots,  the  sides  of  which  are  con- 
nected together  by  abort  broad  pipes,  so  that  there  is  easy  com- 
munication from  one  to  the  other.  All  round  this  vessel  runs  an 
inscription,  in  three  clauses,  two  nearly  continuous,  the  third 
written  below  ;  the  writing  is  from  light  to  left,  and  is  still' 
clearly  legible  ;  the  characters  include  some  signs  not  belonging  to 
(lie  Latin  felphabel   proper,  but    to    the   other  Italian  alphabet,  e.g., 

'I  For  R,  and  I  for  Z,  while  the  M  has  five  strokes  and  the  Q  has 
the  form  of  a  Koppa. 
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The  inscription  is  as  follows: — 

Jovei  Sat  deivos  qoi  ined  init.it,  nci  ted  endo  cosniis  virco  sied, 
asted  noisi  Ope  Toitvsiai  pacari 

;  •n  miiiiom  einom  dzenoine  met!  inano 
The  general  style  of  the  writing  and  the  phonetic  peculiarities 
make  it  pretty  certain  that  this  work  must  have  been  produced  not 
later  than  300t*.c.  ;  the  characters  employed  prove  that  the  writer 
:  ili.tr  with  one  of  the  dialects  spoken  in  the  hilly  country  to 
the  cast  of  Rome;  but  on  the  whole  the  language  may  be  taken  as 
Latin.  Some  points  in  its  interpretation  are  still  open  to  doubt;1 
but  the  prolj.ii.lt  interpretation  is — 

Jovi  Saturno  dil  is  qui  {  =  si  qui*)  me  mittct,  ne  tc  endo  (  =  in  te) 
comia  asl  nisi  "pi  Tutesia  pacari  vis. 

nus  me  fecit  in  manum:  enim  die  noni  me  mano  stato. 
'L  li   inj      ae  brings  me  to  the  gods  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  let  not 
any  maiden  be  kindly  to  thee,  except  unless  thou  wilt  offer  a  sacri- 
fice to  Ops  Tutesia. 

'  l>mnus  made  me  for  the  offering  to  the  dead;  therefore  on  the 

■>:.  me  for  the  olfering  for  the  dead.'' 

The  noteworthy  phenomena  here  are  the  retention  not  only  of  ci 

but  of  the  much  more  archaic  oi,  apparently  taking  the  place  ef  the 

former  by  a  dialectic  variation;  ci  in  cinoiti  for  a  short  cf,  c  for 

i  in  ,'"■  eed,  q  before  o,  and  elz  apparently  to  represent  the  sound  of 

A  bronze  tablet  recently  discovered  near  the  Fucine  Lake,  and 
some  works  of  art  found  at  Palestrina,  belong  to  the  same  period. 
1'liey  are  undoubtedly  Latin,  but  the  Latin  has  been  mixed  with 
jthe.r  elements  so  that  it  would  have  been  quite  unintelligible  to  a 
native  of  Rome. 

Of  the  earlier  long  inscriptions  the  most  important  would  be  the 
Cohtmna  Ro&trata,  or  column  of  Duilius,  erected  to  commemorate 
his  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  in  260  B.C.,  but  for  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  suffered  from  the  hands  of 
restorers.  The  shape  of  the  letters  plainly  shows  that  the  inscrip- 
tion, as  we  have  it,  was  cut  in  the  time  of  the  empire.  Hence 
IJitschl  and  Mommsen  suppose  that  the  language  was  modified 
at  the  same  time,  and  that,  although  many  archaisms  have  been 
retained,  some  were  falsely  introduced,  and  others  replaced  by  more 
modern  forms.  The  most  noteworthy  features  in  it  are — C  always 
for  G  (CESET  =  (jfC5^"0,  D  retained  in  the  ablative  {e.tf.t  in  altod 
mar  id),  o  for  u  in  inflexions  (primos,  cxfociont  =  cxfugiunt),  single 
for  double  consonants*  (closes^ classes),  c  for  i  (navcbos  =  navibus, 
cxcmct  =  cxcmit);  of  these  the  first  is  probably  an  affected  archaism, 
G  having  been  introduced  some  time  before  the  assumed  date  of 
the  inscription.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  pracda  where  we 
should  have  expected  praida;  no  final  consonants  are*  dropped ; 
and  the  forms  -cs,  -eis,  and  -is  for  the  accusative  plural  are  inter- 
changed capriciously.  The  doubts  hence  arising  preclude  the 
possibility  of  using  it  with  confidence  as  contemnorary  evidence  for 
the  state  of  the  language. 

Of  unquestionable  genuineness  and  the  greatest  value  are  the 
Scipionum  Elogia,  inscribed  on  stone  coffins,  found  in  the  monument 
of  the  Scipios  outside  the  Capene  gate.  The  earliest  of  the  family 
whose  epitaph  has  been  preserved  is  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus 
(consul  298  B.C.),  the  latest  C.  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispanus  (praetor 
in  139  B.C.);  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  with  Ritschl 
that  the  epitaph  of  the  first  was  not  contemporary,  but  was  some- 
what later  than  that  of  his  son  (consul  259  B.C.).  The  last  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  the  earliest  specimen  of  any  length  of  Latin 
as  it-was  written  at  Rome ;  it  runs  as  follows : — 

honcoino  .  ploirume  .  cosentiont .  t[omai1 
duonoro  .  optunio  .  fuise  .  uifo  [liroruir] 
lucioin  .  scipione  .  filios  .  barbati 
cojnsol .  censor  .  aidilis  .  hie  .  fuet  a  [pud  vos] 
hc]c  .  cepit .  Corsica  .  aleriaque  .  urbe[wt  pugnandod] 
<&]det .  tempestatebns  .  aide  .  mereto[tf  votuiri]. 
The  archaisms  in  this  inscription  are — (1)  the  retention  of  o  for  u 
in  the  inflexion  of  both  nouns  and  verbs:  (2)  the  diphthongs  oi 
(«=»)  and  ai  (  =  ae);  (3)  -et  for  -it,  hec  for  hie,  and  -ebus  foi 
(4)  the  absence  of  doubled  consonants;  and  (5)  duon-  for  bon-.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  dropping  of  a  final  m  in  every  case  except  in 
Luciom  is  a  sign  of  the  tendency  to  lighten  final  syllables,  which 
is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  language  of  this  period. 

In  the  epitaph  on  Scipio  Barbatus,  o  nowhere  appears  where  the 
later  language  has  u,  except  in  the  doubtful  case  of  Samnio 
(1  ~  Samnium).  The  diphthongs  oi  and  ai,  as  well  as  ci,  arc  found 
in  the  latest  of  all  the  Scipio  inscriptions  (aid.  cur.**aedilis 
cundis),  as  well  as  in  the  Epistola  ConstUum  ad  T 
(187  b.c),  and  in  the  almost  exactly  contemporary  decree  of  L. 
jEmilius  [Mermes,  iii.  2-13  sq.);  but  in  a  somewhat  earlier  epitaph 
to  a  Scipio  (L.  Cornelius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Scipio)  we  have  aei  '  " 

'  and  the  like  there  is  another  example  in  dedei  (C.  I.  It., 
4Z\,  corap.  dale  in  ft  I.  K.,  62;  navclous  (-bus)  of  the  Duilian 
olumn. 

,l  Comp.  Jordan  in  Herme*,  xvi.  225-60;  Bucheler  in  Rkein.  Mu. 
ZZXVh  235  sq. 


Doubiea  consonants  first  appear  in  the  decree  ofjimilins,  though 
not  regularly  (comp.  poscdiscnt  by  c&scnt  and  possiderc);  in  tne 
Epusb.  ad  T\  ur.  they  are  still  not  used.  D  it  o  in  is  is  not  found  else- 
where,  except  in  the  Carmen  Saliare,  but  Luclonai  for  Bcllonac 
appears  in  the  Epist.  ad  Tan; ;  and  dtujllum  for  bclluin  occurs  in 
Euiiius  and  Plautus,  as  a  legal  archaism  in  Cicero,  and  as  a  poetic 
variation  in  riorace,  Ovid,  and  Juvenal. 

A  number  of  precious  indications  of  archaisms  on  the  ono  hand 
and  mutilated  forms  on  the  other  are  supplied  by  dedicatory- 
out  the  same  age  found  in  Picenum  and  Latium.  As 
specimens  of  the  former  we  may  select  Mattrtc  =  Marti,  praidad  = 
pracda,  Junonc  =  Junoni ;  of  the  latter  dedrot  or  dedro  or  dcdcri  = 
dederunt,  dcdc  =  dalit,  cupa=cubat]  the  omission  of  a  final  v.i  is 
also  common. 

It    was  a   turning  point   iu  the    history  of   the  Latin  Begin- 
language  when  Roman  literature  took  its  rise  under  the  nings  of 
influence  of  the  Greek  culture.    It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  litemry 
that  the  much  greater  corruption  of  the  Umbriau  dialect  as 
compared  with  the  Latin,  and  of  the  Latin  as  compared 
with  the  Oscan,  in  regard  to  the  precise  representation  of 
sound,  was  due  mainly  to  the  varying  degrees  of  contact 
with  Greek  civilization.     The  inscriptions  dating  from  the 
5th  century  of  the  city  show  the  greatest  arbitrariness  in 
such  points  as  the  insertion  ur  omission  of  final  s  and  m, 
and  of  ii  before  s,  and  iu  the  distinction  of  e  and  w,  e  and 
i.     The  language  of  Plautus  shows  us  the  struggle  of  the 
two  tendencies  in  the  plainest  manner.     On  the  one  hand  Arolia* 
we    have    numerous    archaisms    not    only  in  form  but  in  isms. 
quantity.     Of  the  old  long  vowels  in  final  syllables  we  have 
the  following  still  retained,  not  indeed  always,  but  when 
u  is  convenient  for  the  verse  : — 

-d  iu  the  nom.  and  voc.  of  the  first  declension : 

ne  epistula  quidein  ulla  sit  in  aedibus  (Asin.,  762). 
•bus  iu  dat.  and  abl.  plu'r.  [usually  when  a  pause  in  the  sens© 
affords  some  justification]: 

lit  ego  illic  oculis  exuram  Iampadibus  ardentibus  (Men.,  842). 
or  in  nom.  of  substantives,  and  comparatives,  and  also  in  verbs? 
modo,  ouom  dicta  in  me  ingerebas,  odium  non  uxor  eram 

[Asin.,  927). 
tantomi  aegritudo  auctiro  est  in  animo  (bacchiac). (Capt.,  782). 
pol  id  quidem  experior  ita  ut  Draedicas,  Palaestrio  [Mil.,  G33).' 
•er  in  nom.':-r- 

meus  i'uit  pater  Antiinachus,  ego  voctSr  Lyconides  (AuL,  772). 
-it,  not  only  in  the  subj.  (where  it  is  a  contraction  for  -tit)  and 
iu  the  perf.  ind.,  but  even  in  the  present: 

potionis  aliquid,  prius  quam  percipit  insania  (Mai.,  921). 
et: 
quod  quisque  in  animo  habet  aut  habitunist,  sciunt  (Trin.,  206). 

[Ritschl,  "  in  animod  habet  "J. 
at; 
fundum  alienum  arat,  incultum  familiarem  deserit  (Asin.,  874). 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  much  more  commonly  traces  Destruo 
of  the  destructive  influence  which  was  beginning  to'affecfc  live  terj 
so  powerfully  the  form  of  Latin  words,  especially  in  their  dencies.. 
final  syllables.  From  causes  which  it  is  now  impossible  to 
discover,  the  freer  acceutuation  of  earlier  times,  the' 
existence  of  which  was  proved  incidentally  by  Verner  in 
his  famous  paper  on  some  exceptions  to  the  law  of  "  Laut- 
verschiebung"  (Kuhn's  Zeitschrift,  xxiii.  97-1 3&),  had  been 
given  up  in  favourof  a  more  rigid  system,  which  never 
allowed  the  accent  to  fall  on  the  final  syllable.  Hence 
there  was  a  constant  struggle  between  the  desire  to  preserve 
the  older  quantity  of  the  final  vowel  and  the  tendency  to 
shorten  an  unaccented  syllable.  This  difficulty  of  preserv- 
ing the  quantity  of  the  final  vowsl  is  naturally  greatest 
when  the  accented  syllable  is  short;  hence  we  are  led  to 
the  formula  that  for  Plautus,  and  therefore  for  the  spoken 
language  of  his  time  "'  -="'". 

This  holds  good  for  all  vowels,  whether  in  nouns  or  in  rerbsr&&; 
a:  satis  si  futurumst;  roga  me  viginti  minas  (Pseud.,  114). 
e:  cave  praeterbitas  ullas  aedis  quin  roges  (Epid.,  433).'     . 
it  mrrf b#latores  gognnntur,  i1  /.7.,1077). 

o:  novo  libcrto  opus  est  quod  papp  j.raebebo  cibum 

(Epid.,  727). 
u:  quod  raanu  neqneunt  tangere,  tantum  ids  haoent,  quo  manu3 

apstim  iut  | 
The  last  case  is  a  rare  one  ;  the  others  are  very  common. 
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Bat  further,  forms  like  those  quoted  above  from  the 
inscriptions,  e.cj.,  dedro,  01710,  cuba,  etc.,  led  Ritschl  and 
his  followers  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  even  at 
this  early  time  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  drop  the 
6nal  consonant  in  Latin ;  and  this  at  once  furnished  a  clue 
to  the  proper  interpretation  of  many  metrical  phenomena 
in  Plautus,  which  had  previously  been  explained  on  wholly 
incorrect  assumptions. 

In  the  case  of  a  line  like  Trin.,  306, 

ne  tibi  aegritudinem  pater  parerem,  parsi  sedulo, 
it  was  assumed  that  paler  was  pronounced  like  p'ere,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  apparent  neglect  of  the  law  of  position,  which  would; 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  classical  poets,  have  lengthened  the 
syllable  -ter.  Two  considerations  suffice  to  dispose  of  this  hypo- 
thesis : — first,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  a  mute  between 
two  vowels  was  ever  dropped  in  early  Latin ;  secondly,  if  pcitcr 
become  by  "compression  perc,  it  would  be  natural  to  find  mater 
becoming  mere ;  but  in  no  case  does  a  form  with  the  first  syllable 
long  and  the  second  lengthened  by  position  take  the  place  of  one 
long  syllable.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  positive  evidence  of  a 
varied  and  unquestionable  character  to  show  that  a  final  consonant 
was  frequently  dropped  in  pronunciation,  especially  in  an  iambic 
word.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  pater  was  pronounced  pais,  not  pere. 
This  shows  too  that  it  was  not  the  case,  as  has  been  asserted,  that 
a  final  r  was  dropped  only  when  it  took  the  place  of  an  earlier  s, 
although  this  is  doubtless  the  most  common  instance  of  its  omission. 
The  consonants  most  commonly  dropped  are  the  following  :• — 

s  :  e.g.,  nimi(s)  lepide  fecit  verba  aa  parsimoniam  (Aid.,  493). 

This  licence  is  retained  by  Ennius  (e.g.,  Ann.,  601,  turn  laterali(s) 
dolor,  certissumu(s)  nuutiu(s)  mortis),  and  is  common  even  in 
Lucretius.  Cicero  (Orat.,  48,  161)  speaks  as  if  it  had  been  the 
usual  pronunciation  in  his  own  earlier  days,  and  he  admits  it  seven 
or  eight  times  in  his  version  of  A'atus,  e.g.,  magnu(s)  Leo,  &c. 

m  :  e.g.,  diim  quide(m)  ne  quid  perconteris  qu6d  mi  haud  lubeat 
proloqui. 

The  practice  of  eliding  a  syllable  ending  in  m  before  a  following 
vowel  shows  how  lightly  this  consonant  was  pronounced  even  by 
the  classical  poets.  It  is  very  frequently  omitted  in  inscriptions  of 
every  period  (comp.  Corssen,  i.  267-74).  As  Quintilian  (ix.  4,  40) 
says,  "  m  parum^exprimitur  .  .  .  neque  enim  eximitur,  sed  obscu- 
ratur. "  In  this  respect  Umbrian  quite  agreed  with  popular  Latin, 
but  Oscan  and  Volscian  carefully  preserved  the  m  (Corssen,  L.276), 

l\£.g.,  set  arraboni  dedi(t)  quadraginta  minas  (Most.,  648). 

So  in  inscriptions  dede  (C.  I.  L.,  i.  6216). 

d:  e.g.,  hie  apu(d)  nos  magna  turba  ac  magna  familiast  (Aul.,ZM5). 

r  :  as  above  ;  or,  e.  g. ,  pater  ven.it.  sed  quid  pertimui  autem,  belua 
(Ter.7  Phorm.,  601). 

I :  e.g.,  et  simu(l)  conliciani  facilius  ego  quod  volo  (Ter.,  HeauL, 
803). 

n:  e.g. ,  ant  quid  istucestquod  vosngitis?  n6n  licet,  tamc(n)  sus- 
picor  (Ter.,  lice.,  874). 

It-is  doubtful  whether  the  last  two  licences  occur  in  Plautus. 

Occasionally  we  find  these  two  tendencies  concurring,  and  pro- 
ducing a  s'hort  final  syllable  by  the  loss  of  a  final  consonant  and 
the  shortening  of  a  vowel  naturally  long  under  the  influence  of  the 
accent;  so  that  we  have  forms  liko  oves',  boves,  vides,  rogas,  mantis, 
scanned  as  two  short  syllables,  not  only  (a)  before  vowels,  but  (6) 
even  before  consonants,  e.g.: — 

(a)  asin'  mordicus  ino  sciudunt,  boves  incursent  c6rnibus  (Aul., 
232). 

(b)  foris  foras  lumbriee  qui  sub  terra  ercpsistf  modo  (Aid.,  G'20). 
virds  nostros  quibus  tii  nos  voluisti  esse  matres  familias  (Stick. , 

98). 
ad  papillas  inanus  fcrat,  labra  a  labris  nusquam  auferat  (Bacch., 
480). 
The  tendency  to  itiop  tho  final  consonant  of  an  iambic  word  is 
furthor  extended  to  groups  of  words  of  the  same  scansion,  especially 
when  the  second  is  a  preposition,  as  in 

(luis  ad  fores  est?  &c.  (A nijthitr.,  1014). 

opta  id,  quod  ut  contingat  tibi  vis  (Asin.,  713). 

Accent  had  also  an  important  effect  in  inducing  the  voice 
to  hurry  over  unaccented  syllables,  even  though  long  by 
position,  in  order  to  lay  full  stress  upon  an  accented 
syllable.  But  this  naturally  took  place  only  when  the 
syllable  thus  shortened  was  itself  preceded  by  a  short 
syllablo  so  that  the  formula  for  this  process  is  "  --  = 
"""  .  Under  this  head  we  may  bring  a  large  number  of 
instances  of  apparent  neglect  of  quantity.  Many  of  these 
are  cases  where  tho  usual  spelling  is  with  a  double  conso- 
nant. Some  have  argued  that  as  doubled  consonants  were 
not  used  in  writiug  before  the  time  of  Ennius  (Fcst.,  s.  v. 


"  Solitaurilia,"  p.  293,  confirmed  from  inscriptions  by 
Ritschl,  P.  L.  M.  E.,  p.  123),  this  is  an  indication  that  the 
pronunciation  fluctuated ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this- 
was  ever  the  case  except  under  the  influeuce  of  the  accent ; 
and  this  influence  was  quite  as  powerful  over  syllables 
followed  by  two  different  consonants  as  by  a  doubled 
consonant. 

Thus, 

per  annonam  caram  dixit  me  natiim  pater  (Stick.,  179) 
does  not  differ  in  principle  from 

quia  Gmnis  bonas  bonasquo  adcurare  addecet  (Trin.,  78); 
and  tho  unusual  quantity  of  the  last  two  words  in 
n6s  potius  onererous  nosmet  viclssatim  voluptatibus  (Stick.,  532) 
is  to  be  explained  in  precisely  the  same  way,  except  that  iu  tin; 
latter  the  voice  is  hurrying  on  to   dwell   upon   a   long  accented 
syllable,  in  the  former  the  accent  has  already  fallen  ou  a  short 
accented  syllable,  a  fact  which  naturally  tends  to  shorten  th°  fol- 
lowing unaccented  one.     Compare  for  this 

configo  sagittis  fures  thensaurarios  (A  ul.,  395) 
where  Goetz  after  Fleckeisen  reads  "sagitis." 

The  combinations  before  which  position  is  most  comnionly 
neglected  are  the  following : — 

nt:  si  id  mea  voluntate  factumst  (Trin.,  1166). 

pi:  voliiptatem  inesse  tantam  (Hud.,  459). 

at:  maglstratus,  si  quis  me  banc  habere  viderit  (Rud.,  477). 

rn:  cassidem  in  caput, dormiboplaciderf  in  tabeinaculo  (7Vin.,  726). 

ps  :  scio  apsiirde  dictum  hoc  derisores  dicere  (Cctpt.,  69). 

rg  :  sed  sine  argento  friistra  es  .  .  .  (Pseud.,  378). 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  further  upon  the  details  of 
Plautine  scansion.  The  foregoing  instances  will  have 
made  it  clear  that,'  while  there  are  some  archaisms  still 
retained,  on  the  whole  the  language  was  beginning  to 
suffer  from  that  process  ot  disintegration,  which  has  left 
such  marked  traces  upon  almost  every  modern  language. 

The  introduction  of  Greek  metres  for  the  drama  doubt- 
less did  much  to  check  this  process,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  even  in  the  earliest  Roman  comedies,  licences,  of 
pronunciation  are  much  less  common  than  they  were  III 
tlie  popular -language  of  the  time.  But  the  iambic  and 
trochaic  measures,  especially  as  employed  by  the  Roman 
poets,  admitted  of  a  free  treatment,  which  left  room  for 
much  laxity.  It  was  not  until  the  hexameter  came  to  be 
used  for  poetry  that  the  laws  of  prosody  were  definitely 
fixed.  The  rigid  canons  of  dactylic  verse  required  that  the 
pronunciation  should  be  strictly  determined ;  and  hence 
Ennius,  although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  introduced 
any  marked  changes  in  generally  recognized  rules  of 
quantity,  was  compelled  to  settle  positively  much  which, 
had  previously  been  fluctuating,  and  so  to  lay  down  the 
lines  to  which  subsequent  poetical  works  had  to  conform. 
From  this  time  forward  the  literary  language  of  Rome 
parted  company  from  the  popular  dialect.  It  has  been 
said  with  truth  that  even  to  the  classical  writers  Latin  was 
in  a  certain  sense  a.  dead  language.  Its  vocabulary  was 
not  identical  with  that  of  ordinary  life.  Literary  works, 
whether  in  prose  or  in  verse,  had  to  conform  to  a  fixed 
standard.  Now  and  again  a  writer  of  fresh  originality 
would  lend  new  vigour  to  his  style  by  phrases  aud  con- 
structions drawn  from  homely  speech.  But  ou  the  whole, 
and  in  ever  increasing  measure,  the  language  of  literature 
was  the  language  of  the  schools,  adapted  to  foreign  models. 
The  genuine  current  of  Italian  speech  is  lost  to  view  witli 
Plautus  and  Terence,  and  reappears  only  in  the  semi- 
barbarous  products  of  tho  early  Romance  literature. 

This  appears  the  proper  place  for  a  rapid  survey  of  the  ^.:,uu. 
pronunciation  of  the  Latin  language,  as  spoken  in  its  best  •■''■ 
days. 

I.  Consonants. — 1.  Guttural,  (u)  Sonant  G,  pronoumv.l  aa  in 
Knglish,  but  ni'vrr  goftoued  boforo  about  the  6th  century  after  Christ 
(b)  Sunl  C,  pronounrr.l  always  as  k 1  (except  that  in -some  early 

1  The  evidence  for  this  pronunciation  of  c  will  be  found  lest  stated 
in  C01  ,;7,  and  Roby,  i.  xlvii.-liv.      It  may  be  Minii.ied  up 

as  follows; — (1)  In  some  words  the  letter  following  c  varies  in  a 
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inscriptions  the  character  is  used  for  G)  until  about  the  7th  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  K  went* out  of  use  at  an  early  period,  except  in 
a  few  old  abbreviations  for  words  in  which  it  had  stood  before  a, 
e.g.,  kal.  for  kalendae.  Q  always  followed  by  the  consonantal  u, 
except  in  a  few  old  inscriptions,  in  which  it  is  followed  by  the 
vowel  u,  e.g.,  pequnia.  X,  an  abbreviation  for  cs;  xs  is,  however, 
sometimes  found.  (c)  Aspirate  H,  the  rough  breathing  -as  in 
English. 

2.  Palatal.  The  spirant  J,  lite  the  English  y ;  it  is  only  in  lata 
inscriptions  that  we  find,  in  spellings  like  Zanuari,  Qiove,  any 
indication  of  a  pronunciation  like  the  English. 

3.  Lingual,  (a)  R  as  in  English,  but  probably  produced  more 
with  the  point  of  the  tongue.  (6)  L  as  in  English,  (o)  S,  always 
surd  when  initial,  but  at  one  time  sonant  between  vowels,  and 
possibly  when  final  (d)  Z  only  found  in  the  transcription  of  Greek 
words  in  and  after  the  time  of  Cicero. 

4.  Dental,  (a)  Sonant,  D  as  in  English ;  but  by  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  di  before  a  vowel  was  pronounced  like  our  j  (oomp. 
diurnal  and  journal).  (6)  Surd,  T  as  in  English,  (c)  Nasal,  N  as 
in  English;  but  also  (like  the  English  n)  a  guttural  nasal  (ug) 
before  a  guttural.  Apparently  it  was  very  lightly  pronounced, 
and  easily  fell  away  before  s. 

5.  Labials,  (a)  Sonant,  B  as  in  English ;  hut  occasionally  iu 
inscriptions  of  the  later  empire  v  is  written  for  b,  showing  that  in 
some  cases  b  had  already  acquired  the  soft  sound  of  the  contem- 
porary 0.  B  before  a  sharp  s  was  pronounced  p,  e.g.,  in  urbs. 
(b)  Surd,  P  as  in  English,  (c)  NasalpM  as  in  English,  but  very 
slightly  pronounced  at  the  end  of  a  word,  (d)  Spirant,  V  like  the 
ou  in  Fr.  oui,  but  probably  often  approximating  to  the  South  Ger- 
man w,  i.e.,  a  labial,  not  (like  the  English  v)  a  labio-dental  v. 

6.  Labio-dental.     Spirant,  F  as  in  English. 

II.  Vowels. — d,  u,  i,  as  the  English  ah,  oo,  ce;  6,  a  sound  coming 
nearer  to  aw  than  the  English  6 ;  e,  an  open  Italian  e,  nearly  as  the 
vowel  of  pet  lengthened.  The  short  sound  of  each  vowel  was  pro- 
bably identical  on  quality  with  the  long  sound,  differing  only  in 
quantity.  Hence  &  was  pronounced  as  in  the  French  chatte,  it 
nearly  as  in  pull,  I  nearly  as*in  pit,  o  as  in  dot,  9  nearly  as  in 
ptt.  The  diphthongs  were  produced  by  pronouncing  the  vowels 
of  which  they  were  composed  very  rapidly  according  to  the  above 
scheme.  This  gives — au  somewhat  broader  than  ou  in  house ;  eu 
like  ou?  in  the  Yankee  pronunciation  of  town;  ae  like  the  vowel 
in  hat  lengthened,  with  perhaps  somewhat  more  approximation 
to  the  i  in  icine;  oc,  a  sound  intermediate  between  o  ande;  ei, 
nearly  as  in  feint,  with  the  greater  stress  on  the  i;  ui,  as  the 
French  oui. 

touv"       The   changes    which    may   be    detected"  in   the   Latin 
m  '--  -i.  language  during   the  period   of   its  literary   development 

may  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of  (1)  vocabulary,  (2) 

inflexion,  (3)  word  formation,  (4)  syntax. 

These  will  be  best  regarded  separately  in  connexion  with 

the  four  principal  stages  in  the  history  of  the  language, 

which  miy  be  given,  with  their  chief  writers,  as  follows  : — 

I.  Ante-Classical  (240-80  B.C.).  — Nsevius  (1  269-204), 
Tlautus  (254-184),  Ennius  (239-169),  Cato  (234-149), 
Terentius  (1  195-159),  Pacuvius  (220-132),  Accius 
(170-94),  Lucilius  (1  168-103). 

II.  Classical — Golden  Age  (80  B.C.-14  A.D.). — Varro 
(116-28),  Cicero  (106-44),  Lucretius  (99-55),  Caesar 
(100-44),  Catullus  (87-?  47),  Sallust  (86-34),  Virgil 
(70-19),  Horace  (65-8),  Propertius  (150-  1),  Tibullus 
(1  54-1  18),  Ovid  (43  B.a-18  a.d.),  Livy  (59  b.c-18  a.d.). 

ITL  Classical — Silver  Age  (14—180  A.D.). — Velleius 
H  19  B.C.-?  31  a.d.),  M.  Seneca  (died  c.  30  a.d.),  Persius 
(34-62),  Petronius  (died  66),  Lucan  (39-65),  L.  Seneca 
(died  65  ad.),  Plinius  major  (23-79  a.d.),  MartiaL(40- 
101),  Quiutilian  (42-118),  Plinius  minor  (61-1-113), 
Tacitus  (160-1118),  Juvenal  (147-'?138),  Suetonius 
(75-160),  Fronto  (c.  90-170). 

IV.  Post-Classical. 

manner  which  makes  it  impossible  to  believe  that  the  pronunciation  of 
the  c  depended  upon  this,  e.g. ,  decumus  and  deeimus,  eapis  and 
recipis  ;  (2)  if  c  was  pronounced  before  e  and  i  otherwise  than  before 
a,  o,  and  u,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  k  should  not  have  been  retained  for 
the  latter  use ;  (3)  no  ancient  writer  gives  any  hint  of  a  varying 
pronunciation  of  c  ;  (4)  a  Greek  k  is  always  transliterated  by  o,  and 
c  by  k  ;  (5)  Latin  words  containing  c  borrowed  by  Gothic  and  early 
High  German  are  always  spelt  with  k.  To  these  arguments  it  may  be 
added  that  the  varying  pronunciations  of  ce,  ci  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages are  inexplicable  except  as  derived  independently  from  an 
original  ke,  ki. 


The   additions  made    to  the   vocabulary   of   the  Latin  Greek 
language   from  the  Greek  belong  to  four  different  stages  words  in- 
(Corssen,  ii.  814).     The  first  corresponds  to  the  period  of troduced 
the   early  intercourse   of   Rome   with    the   Greek   states,  'j^ltm 
especially    with  the   colonies  iu  the   south   of   Italy  and 
Sicily.     To   this   stage    belong   many  names   of   nations, 
countries,  and  towns,  as  Siculi,  Tarentum,  Graeci,  Acliivi, 
Karthago,     Poenus ;    and     also    names   of     weights   and 
measures,  articles  of  industry,  and  terms  connected  with 
navigation,  as  drachuma,  mina,  talentum,  purpura,  machina, 
patina,  ancora,  aplustre,  nausea.     To  these  may  be  added 
names  of  gods  or  heroes,  like  Apollo,  Pollux,  and  perhaps 
Hercules.     These  were  all  freely  adapted  to  the  phonetic 
laws  of  the  Latin  language. 

A  second  stage  is  marked  by  the  closer  intercourse  re- 
sulting from  the  conquest  of  southern  Italy,  and  the  wars  in 
Sicily,  and  by  the  contemporary  introduction  of  imitations 
of  Greek  literature  into  Rome,  with  its  numerous  references 
to  Greek  life  and  culture.  In  this  stage,  also,  Greek  words 
were  freely  adapted  to  the  forms  familiar  to  Roman  ears  : 
we  find  words  like  pessulus,  sculnla,  amurcat  fungus, 
balineum,  bucina,  techina,  comissari,  canistrum,  career, 
sona  (£v>vq),  tarpessita,  <fec.  In  many  cases  hybrid  forms 
are  freely  employed,  whether  by  the  addition  of  Latin 
suffixes  to  Greek  stems  as  ballistarius,  kepatarius,  subbasi- 
licanus,  sycophantiosns,  or  of  Greek  suffixes  to  Latin  stems 
as  plagipatidas,  pernonides  ;  or  by  derivation,  as  thermopo- 
lare,  supparasilari ;  or  by  composition  as  ineuscheme,' 
thyrsigerae,  flagritribae,  scrophipasci.  The  character  of 
many  of  these  words  shows  that  the  comic  poets  who 
indulged  in  them  must  have  been  able  to  calculate  upon  a 
fair  knowledge  of  colloquial  Greek  on  the  part  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  audience.  The  most  remarkable 
instance  of  this  is  supplied  by  the  burlesque  lines  in  Plautus 
(Pers.,  702  so.),  where  Sagaristio  describes  himself  as 

Vaniloquidorus,  Virginisvendonides, 
Nugipalamloquides,  Argentumexterebronides. 
Tedigniloquides,  Nummosexpalponides, 
Quodseinelarripides,  Nunquanpostreddoniues. 

During   this  period   Greek  words   are  generally  inflected 
according  to  the  Latin  usage. 

But  with  Accius  begins  a  third  stage,  in  which  the  Greek 
inflexion  is  frequently  preserved,  e.g.,  Hectora,  Oresten. 
Ciihaeron  ;  and  from  this  time  forward  the  practice  wavers, 
Cicero  generally  prefers  the  Latin  case-endings,  defending. 
e.g.,  Piraeeum  as  against  Piraeea  {Ad  Att.,  vii.  3,  7),  but  not 
without  some  fluctuation,  while  Varro  takes  the  opposite 
side,  and  prefers  poemasin  to  the  Ciceronian  poematis.  By 
this  time  also  y  and  z  were  introduced,  and  words  newly 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  were  faithfully  reproduced. 

A  fourth  stage  is  marked  by  the  practice  of  the  Augustan 
poets,  who,  especially  when  writing  in  imitation  of  Greek 
originals,  freely  use  the  Greek  inflexions,  such  as  Arcades, 
Tethy,  Aegida,  Echus,  &c.  Horace  probably  always  used 
the  Greek  form  in  liis  Odes,  the  Latin  in  his  Satires  and 
Epistles.  Later  prose  writers  for  the  most  part  followed 
the  example  thus  set. 

In  Plautus  we  have  the  best  example  of  the  vigorous  Lan- 
native  Italian  idiom,  enriched,  but  in  no  way  fettered  by  K"a8e  oI 
imitation  of  the  Greek.  His  constructions  are  sometimes 
free,  and  do  not  square  with  the  canons  of  later  gram 
marians ;  but  there  is  much  life  and  freshness,  and  it  i: 
very  rarely  that  the  right  phrase  is  lacking  to  set  forth  hii 
meaning  with  telling  vigour. 

The  chief  peculiarities  of  his  grammar  are  : — 

1.  The  use  of  some  substantives  with  a  gender  different  from  tha 
afterwards  usual,  e.g. ,  dorsus,  collus,  nasum. 

2.  The  retention  of  inflexions  afterwards  obsolete  or  retained  onij 
in  archaic  phrases :  -».  in  the  eubj.  pres.,  duint,  creduis,  posivi,  di 
septimi.  With  regard  to  some  of  these  archaic  inflexions  it  is  atil 
a  question  how  far  they  may  be  safely  restored  to  the  text  o 
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Plautus  ;  e.g.,   homoncm,  eiibi,   eundc,  &c,  the  ablative  d,  noui. 
plur.  in  -is,  as  fundis. 

3.  The  use  of  words  excluded  from  the  language  of  classical 
literature,  but  reappearing  in  the  popular  dialect :  e.g.,  suppctias 
iri,  batuere,  clepere,  bellus,  exintcrare,  exanclare,  nautea,  savium,  kc. 
Under  this  head  we  may  place  the  very  frequent  employment  of 
diminutives,  *.g.,  papillaritm  horridtdarum  oppressiunculac,  espe- 
cially as  terms  of  endearment,  "  vieum  corculnm,  mclculum,  vcr- 
julurn,"  passereuluvi,  hacdillum,  vitellum,  aneticulavl,  moncrulam, 
catcllmn,  putcllum,  &c,  the  use  of  con,  ad,  and  dc  as  strengthening 
particles,  and  of  abstract  words,  especially  in  the  plural; — all  marks 
of  the  plebeius  senno  < 

4.  Syntactical  constructions  afterwards  unusual:  e.g. ,  the  accu- 
sative after  verbs  Vike/angor  and  utor;  the  accusative  of  the  object 
after  the  gerundive  {agitandiimst  rigilins) ;  the  indicative  in  indirect 
questions  and  with  cum  signifying  "since"  or  "although";  present 
infinitive  instead  of  future  after  verbs  of  promising;  quia  after  verbs 
of  feeling,  instead  of  quod,  quouiam=  "  since,"  "  after" ;  infinitive 
with  purpose  of  motion  ;  consulo  and  condono  with  double  accusa- 
tive ;  decorus,  aequus,  and  ezpers  witli  ablative  ;  vcreor  witli  genitive  ; 
similis  with  genitive  ;  quid  hoe  est  hominis  ;  faccrc  lueri,  eompendi; 
faxo  with  a  future  logically  dependent ;  the  frequent  use  of  figura 
etymologica, satin  ut,  pracquam,  praeut.  There  is  a  free  use  of  verbals 
in  -Ho:  quid  tibi  hanc  curatio  est  rem  aut  muUUio.  By  a  laxity 
common  in  popubir  language  verbs  of  seeing,  knowing,  asking,  &c, 
aTe  followedby  a  direct,  not  an  indirect,  question:  scire  volo,  quoi 
reddidisti?  Asyndeton  is  very  frequently  employed  to  give  life  and 
rapidity  to  the  style:  e.g.  (Pseud.,  168),  lepido  vietu,  vino,  un- 
gucntis,  inter  pocula  pidpamentis. 

In  Nrevius  we  find  archaisms  proportionally  much  more 
numerous  than  in  Plautus,  especially  in  the  retention  of 
the  original  length  of  vowels,  and  early  forms  of  inflexion, 
such  as  the  genitive  in  -as,  and  the  ablative  in  -d ;  shorten- 
ings do  not  seem  so  numerous.  The  number  of  archaic 
words  preserved  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  so  large  a 
proportion  of  his  fragments  have  been  preserved  only  by 
the  grammarians,  who  cited  them  for  the  express  purpose 
of  explaining  these.  The  language  of  Ennius  deserves 
especial  study  because  of  the  immense  influence  which  he 
exerted  in  fixing  the  literary  style.  He  first  established 
the  rule  that  in  hexameter  verse  all  vowels  followed  by  two 
consonants  (except  in  the  case  of  a  mute  and  a  liquid)  or  a 
double  consonant,  must  be  treated  as  lengthened  by 
position.  The  number  of  varying  quantities  is  also  much 
diminished,  and  the  elision  of  final  m  becomes  the  rule, 
though  not  without  exceptions.  On  the  other  hand  he  very 
oinmonly  retains  the  original  length  of  verbal  terminations 
(ponlt,  esset,  faciei)  and  of  nominatives  in  or  and  a,  and 
elides  final  s  before  an  initial  consonant.  In  declension  he 
never  uses  -ae  as  the  genitive,  but  -ai  or  -as;  he  has  an 
inflexion  Meltoeo  Fufttioeo,  probably  intended  for  a  dative  ; 
the  shorter  form  of  the  gen.  plur.  is  -ton  in  common  ; 
obsolete  forms  of  pronouns  are  used,  as  mis,  olli,  sum 
(  =  eum),  sas,  sos,  sapsa;  and  in  verbal  inflexion  there  are 
irregularities  like  morimur,  Juimits,  potestur,  contudit,  &c. 
.Smne  experiments  in  the  way  of  tmesis  (saxo  cere  com- 
minuit  -brum)  and  apocope  (divum  domus  altisonum  cael, 
replet  te  laetificum  cjau)  were  happily  regarded  as  failures, 
and  never  took  root  in  the  language.  His  syntax  is 
simple  and  straightforward,  with  the  occasional  pleonasms 
of  a  rude  style,  and  conjunctions  are  comparatively  rare. 
Pacuvius  is  noteworthy  especially  for  his  attempt  to 
introduce  a  free  use  of  compounds  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Greek,  which  were  felt  in  the  classical  times  to  be  unsuited 
to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language.  Quintilian  censures 
«everely  bis  line — 

Nerei  repandirostinm  incurvicervicum  peeus. 

Accius,  though  probably  the  greatest  of  the  Roman 
tragedians,  is  only  preserved  in  comparatively  unimportant 
fragments.  We  know  that  he  paid  much  attention  to 
grammar '  and  orthography ;  and  his  language  is  much 
more  finished  than  that  of  Ennius.  It  shows  no  marked 
archaisms  of  form,  unless  the  infinitive  in  -ier  is  to  be 
accounted  as  such. 

Lucilius  furnishes  a  specimen  of   the  language  of  the 


period,  free  from  the  restraints  of  tragic  diction  and  the  Lueiliua. 
imitation  of  Greek  originals.  Unfortunately  the  greater 
part  of  his  fragments  are  preserved  only  by  a  grammarian 
whose  text  is  exceptionally  corrupt ;  but  they  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  the  criticism  passed  by  Horace 
on  his  careless  and  "  muddy "  diction.  The  iirlumitas 
which  is  with  one  accord  conceded  to  him  by  ancient  critics 
seems  to  indicate  that  his  style  was  regarded  as  free  from 
the  taint  of  provincial  Latinity,  and  it  maybe  regarded  as 
reproducing  the  language  of  the  educated  circles  in  ordinary 
life  ;  even  the  numerous  Groecisuis  and  Greek  quotations 
with  which  it  abounds  show  the  familiarity  of  his  readers 
with  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  Varro  ascribes  to 
him  the  gracile  genus  dicendi,  the  distinguishing  features 
of  which  were  vennstas  and  subtilitas.  Hence  it  appears 
that  his  numerous  archaisms  were-  regarded  as  in  no  way 
inconsistent  with  grace.and  precision  of  diction.  But  it 
may  be  remembered  that  Varro  was  himself  something  of 
an  archaizer,  and  also  that  the  grammarians'  quotations 
may  bring  this  aspect  of  his  language  too  much  into  pro- 
minence. It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  disgusting  coarseness 
of  many  of  his  lines  did  not  lose  them  favour  with  the  circle 
for  whom  he  wrote.  He  shares  with  the  comic  poets  the 
use  of  many  plebeian  expressions,  the  love  for  diminutives, 
abstract  terms,  and  words  of  abuse ;  but  occasionally  he 
borrows  from  the  more  elevated  style  of  Ennius  forms  like 
simitu  (  =  simul),  noenu  (  =  non),  facul  (  =  facile),  and  the 
genitive  in  -ai,  and  he  ridicules  the  contemporary  tragedians 
for  their  zelematia,  their  high-flown  diction  and  sesaui 
pcdalia  verba,  which  make  the  characters  talk  "  not  like 
men  but  like  portents,  flying  winged  snakes."  In  his 
ninth  book  he  discusses  questions  of  grammar,  and  gives 
some  interesting  facts  as  to  the  tendencies  of  the  language. 
For  instance,  when  he  ridicules  a  praetor  urbaniis  for  calling 
himself  prelor,  we  see  already  the  beginning  of  the  confusion 
of  ae  and  c,  which  afterwards  became  universal.  He  shows 
a  great  command  of  technical  language,  and  (partly  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  fragments)  oVaf  Aeyo'juera  are  very 
numerous. 

The  treatise  of  Cato  De  Re  Iiustica  would  have  afforded  Cat*, 
invaluable  material,  but  it  has  unfortunately  come  down  to 
us  in  a  text  greatly  modernized.  As  it  is,  it  is  of  interest 
from  the  point  of  view  of  literature  rather  than  of  language. 
We  find  in  it  instances  of  the  accusative  with  nti,  of  the 
old  imperative  praefamino,  and  of  the  fut.  subj.  servassi.i, 
prohiOessis ;  but  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  added  to 
what  we  learn  from  Plautus. 

It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  trace  the  growth  of  Growth 
Latin  prose  diction  through  its  several  stages  with  the  of  Lana 
same  clearness  as  in  the  case  of  poetry.  The  fragments  of  \""se- 
the  earlier  Latin  prose  writers  are  too  scanty  for  us  to  be 
able  to  say  with  certainty  when  and  how  a  formed  prose 
style  was  created.  But  the  impulse  to  it  was  undoubtedly 
given  in  the  habitual  practice  of  oratory.  The  earliest 
orators,  like  Cato,  were  distinguished  for  strong  common 
sense,  biting  wit,  and  vigorous  language,  rather  than  for 
any  graces  of  style;  and  probably  personal  auctoritas  was 
of  far  more  account  than  rhetoric  both  in  the  law  courts 
and  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  The  first  public 
speaker,  according  to  Cicero,  who  aimed  at  a  polished  style, 
and  elaborate  periods,  was  M.  .'Emilius  Lepidus  Porcina, 
in  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  B.C.1  On  his  model  the 
Gracchi  and  Carbo  fashioned  themselves,  and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  fragments  of  the  orations  of  C.  Gracchus 
which  are  preserved,  there  were  few  traces  of  archaism 
remaining.  A  moro  perfect  example  of  the  urbanitas  at 
which  good  speakers  aimed  was   supplied   by  a    famous 

1  Cicero  also  refers  to  certain  acripta  duteissiiiw  of  the  son  of  Scipio 

Afrieanus  Major,  which  must  have  possessed  sonic  merits  of  style. 
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speech  of  C.  Fanntus  against  C.  Gracchus,  which  Cicero 
considered  the  best  of  all  orations  of  the  time.  No  small 
part  of  the  urbanitas  consisted  in  a  pronunciation  equally 
removed  from  boorish  roughness  and  from  foreign  affecta- 
tions ;  and  the  standard  of  this  was  found  in  the  language 
of  the  women  of  the  upper  classes,  such  as  Lselia  and 
Cornelia. 

In  the  earliest  continuous  prose  work  which  remains  to 
ns,  the  four  books  De  Rketorica  ad  Herennium,  we  find 
the  language  already  almost  indistinguishable  from  that  of 
Cicero.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  this  work,  now  commonly,  without  very  convinc- 
ing reasons,  ascribed  to  Q,  Cornificius;  but,  among  the 
numerous  arguments  which  prove  that  it  cannot  have  been 
the  work  of  Cicero,  none  haa  been  adduced  of  any  import- 
ance drawn  from  the  character  of  the  language.  It  is 
worth  while  noticing  that  not  only  is  the  style  in  itself 
perfectly  finished,  but  the  treatment  of  the  subject  of  style, 
elocutio  (iv.  12,  17),  shows  the  pains  which  had  already 
been  given  to  the  question.  The  writer  lays  down  three 
chief  requisites — (1)  elegantid,  (2)  compositio,  and  (3) 
dignitas.  Under  the  first  come  Latinitas,  a  due  avoidance 
of  solecisms  and  barbarisms,  and  txplanatio,  clearness,  the 
employment  of  familiar  and  appropriate  expressions.  The 
second  demands  a  proper  arrangement,  free  from  hiatus, 
alliteration,  rhyme,  the  repetition  or  displacement  of 
words,  and  too  long  sentences.  Dignity  depends  upon  the 
selection  of  language  and  of  sentiments. 

Hence  we  see  that  by  the  time  of  Cicero  Latin  prose 
was  fully  developed.  We  may,  therefore,  pause  here  to 
notice  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  language  at  its 
moat  perfect  stage.  The  Latin  critics  were  themselves 
fully  conscious  of  the  broad  distinction  in  character  be- 
tween their  own  language  and  the  Greek.  Seneca  dwells 
upon  the  stately  and  dignified  movement  of  the  Latin 
period,  and  uses  for  Cicero  the  happy  epithet  of  gradarius. 
He  allows  to  the  Greeks  gratia,  but  claims  potentia  for  his 
own  countrymen.  Quiutilian  (xii.  10,  27  sq.)  concedes  to 
Greek  more  euphony  and  variety  both  of  vocalization  and 
of  accent ;  ho  admits  that  Latin  words  are  harsher  in  sound, 
and  often  less  happily  adapted  to  the  expression  of  varying 
shades  of  meaning.  But  he  too  claims  "  power "  as  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  his  own  language.  Feeble  thought 
may  be  carried  off  by  the  exquisite  harmony  and  subtleness 
of  Greek  diction  ;  his  countrymen  must  aim  at  fulness  and 
weight  of  ideas  if  they  are  not  to  be  beaten  off  the  field. 
The  Greek  authors  are  like  lightly  moving  skiffs ;  the 
Romans  spread  wider  sails  and  are  wafted  by  stronger 
breezes ;  hence  the  deeper  waters  suit  them.  It  is  not 
that  the  Latin  language  fails  to  respond  to  the  calls  that 
are  made  upon  it.  Lucretius  and  Cicero  concur,  it  is  true, 
in  complaints  of  the  poverty  of  their  native  language  ;  but 
this  was  only  because  they  had  had  no  predecessors  in  the 
task  of  adapting  it  to  philosophic  utterance  ;  and  the  long 
life  of  Latin  technical  terms  like  qualitas,  species,  genus, 
ratio,  shows  how  well  the  need  was  met  when  it  arose. 
Mr  Munro  has  said  admirably  of  this  very  period  : — 

"The  living  Latin  for  all  the  higher  forms  of  composition,  both 
prose  and  verse,  was  a  far  nobler  language  than  the  living  Greek. 
During  the  long  period  of  Grecian  pre-eminence  and  literary  glory, 
from  Homer  to  Demosthenes,  all  the  manifold  forms  of  poetry  and 
prose  which  were  in  rented  one  after  the  other  were  brought  to  such 
exquisite  perfection  that  their  beauty  of  form  and  grace  of  lan- 
guage were  never  afterwards  rivalled  by  Latin  or  any  other  people. 
But  hardly  had  Demosthenes  and  Aristotle  ceased  to  live  when 
that  Attic  which  had  been  gradually  formed  into  such  a  noble 
instrument  of  thought  in  the  hands  of  Aristophanes,  Euri] 
Plato,  and  the  orators,  and  had  superseded  for  general  use  all  the 
other  dialects,  became  at  the  same  time  the  language  of  the  civilized 
world  and  was  stricken  with  a  mortal  decay.  .  .  .  Epicurus,  who 
was  born  in  the  same  year  as  Menander,  writes  a  harsh  jargon 
that  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  a  style ;  and  others  of  whose 
wr  tings  anything  is  left  entire  or  in  fragments,  historians  and 


philosophers  alike,  Polybius,  Chrysippns,  Philodemns,  are  little  if 
any  better.  When  Cicero  deigns  to  translate  any  of  their  sentences, 
see  what  grace  and  life  he  instils  iuto  their  clumsily  expressed 
thoughts,  how  satisfying  to  the  ear  and  taste  are  the  periods  of 
Livy  when  he  is  putting  into  Latiu  the  heavy  and  uncouth  clausea 
of  Polybius !  This  may  explain  what  Cicero  means  when  at  one 
time  he  gives  to  Greek  the  preference  over  Latin,  at  another  to  Latin 
over  Greek;  in  reading  Sophocles  or  Plato  he  could  acknowledge 
their  unrivalleJ  excellence;  in  translating  Panretius  or  Philodemus 
he  would  feel  his  own  immeasurable  superiority." 

The  greater  number  of  long  syllables,  combined  with 
the  paucity  of  diphthongs  and  the  consequent  monotony 
of  vocalization,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  accent,  lent  a 
weight  and  dignity  of  movement  to  the  language  which 
well  suited  the  national  gravitas.  The  precision  of 
grammatical  rules  and  the  entire  absence  of  dialectic  forms 
from  the  written  literature  contributed  to  maintain  the 
character  of  unity  which  marked  the  Roman  republic  as 
compared  with  the  multiplicity  of  Greek  states.  It  was 
remarked  by  Bacon  that  artistic  and  imaginative  nations 
indulge  freely  in  verbal  compounds,  practical  nations  in 
simple  concrete  terms.  In  this  respect,  too,  Latin  con- 
trasts with  Greek.  The  attempts  made  by  some  of  the 
earlier  poets  to  indulge  in  novel  compounds  was  felt  to  be 
out  of  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  language.  Com- 
position, though  necessarily  employed,  was  kept  within 
narrow  limits,  and  the  words  thus  produced  have  a  sharply 
defined  meaning,  wholly  unlike  the  poetical  vagueness  of 
some  of  the  Greek  compounds.  The  vocabulary  of  the 
language,  though  receiving  accessions  from  time  to  time  in 
accordance  with  practical  needs,  was  rarely  enriched  by 
the  products  of  a  spontaneous  creativeness.  In  literature 
the  taste  of  the  educated  town  circles  gave  the  law ;  and 
these,  trained  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  masters  of  style, 
required  something  which  should  reproduce  for  them  the 
harmony  of  the  Greek  period.  Happily  the  orators  who 
gave  form  to  the  Latin  prose  were  able  to  meet  the  demand 
without  departing  from  the  spirit  of  their  own  language, 
and  the  periods  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  though  very  diferent 
in  structure  from  those  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  a -e  not 
less  satisfying  to  the  ear,  or  less  adequate  to  the  full 
expression  of  thought.  To  Cicero  especially  the  Romans  Cicero 
owed  the  realization  of  what  was  possible  to  their  language  and 
in  the  way  of  artistic  finish  of  style.  He  represents  a  •*"'lr- 
protest  at  one  and  the  same  time  against  the  inrords  of 
the  plebeius  sermo,  vulgarized  by  the  constant  influx  of 
non-Italian  provincials  into  Rome,  and  the  "jargon  of 
spurious  and  partial  culture  "  in  vogue  among  the  Roman 
pupils  of  the  Asiatic  rhetoricians.  His  essential  service 
was  to  have  caught  the  tone  and  style  of  the  true  Roman 
urbanitas,  and  to  have  fixed  it  in  extensive  and  widely 
read  speeches  and  treatises  as  the  final  model  of  classical 
pruse.  The  influence  of  Caesar  was  wholly  in  the  same 
direction.  His  cardinal  principle  was  that  every  new- 
fangled and  affected  expression,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
might  come,  should  be  avoided  by  the  writer,  as  rocks  by 
the  mariner.  His  own  style  for  straightforward  simplicity 
and  purity  has  never  been  surpassed  ;  and  it  is  not  w  ithout 
full  reasou  that  Cicero  and  Caesar  are  regarded  as  the 
models  of  classical  prose.  But,  while  they  fixed  the  type 
of  the  best  Latin,  they  did  not  and  could  not  alter  its 
essential  character.  In  subtlety,  in  BUggestiveness,  in 
many-sided  grace  and  versatility,  it  remained  far  inferioi 
to  the  Greek.  But  for  dignity  and  force,  for  cadence  and 
rhythm,  for  clearness  and  precision,  the  best  Latin  prose 
remains  unrivalled.  These  qualities  make  it  pre-eminently 
the  language  of  legislation  and  of  commerce.  There  is  no 
haziness  about  a  Latin  sentence ;  directness,  concreteness 
and  lucidity  stamp  it  as  the  utterance  of  men  who  knew 
precisely  what  they  wished  to  say,  and  said  it  with  all 
force  at  their  command. 
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It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  grammar  or  vocabulary 
of  Cicero.  His  language  is  universally  taken  as  the  normal 
type  of  Latin  ;  and,  as  hitherto  the  history  of  the  language 
has  been  traced  by  marking  differences  from  his  usage,  so 
the  same  method  may  be  followed  for  what  remains. 

Varro.  M.  Terentius  Varro,  "  the  most  learned  of  the  ancients," 
*  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  Cicero,  seems  to  have  rejected 
the  periodic  rhythmical  style  of  Cicero,  and  to  have  fallen 
back  upon  a  more  archaic  structure.  Mommsen  says  of 
one  passage  "•the  clauses  of  the  sentence  are  arranged  on 
the  thread  of  the  relative  like  thrushes  on  a  string."  But, 
in  spite  (some  would  say,  because)  of  his  old-fashioned 
tendencies,  his  language  shows  great  vigour  and  spirit. 
In  his  Menippean  satires  he  intentionally  made  free  use  of 
plebeian  expressions,  while  rising  at  times  to  a  real  grace 
and  showing  often  fresh  humour.  His  treatise  De  Re 
Rustica,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  is  the  most  agreeable 
of  his  works,  and  where  the  nature  of  his  subject  allows 
it  there  is  much  vivacity  and  dramatic  picturesqueness, 
although  the  precepts  are  necessarily  given  in  a  terse  and 
abrupt  form.  His  sentences  are  as  a  rule  co-ordinated, 
with  but  few  connecting  links ;  his  diction  contains  many 
antiquated  or  unique  words. 

.Sallust.  In  Sallust,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Cicero,  we  have 
the  earliest  complete  specimen  of  historical  narrative.  It 
is  probably  due  to  his  subject-matter,  at  least  ia  part,  that 
his  style  is  marked  by  frequent  archaisms ;  but  something 
must  be  ascribed  to  intentional  imitation  of  the  earlier 
chroniclers,  which  led  him  to  be  called  "priscorum 
Catouisque  verborum  ineruditissimus  fur."  His  archaisms 
consist  partly  of  words  and  phrases  used  in  a  sense  for 
which  we  have  only  early  authorities,  e.g., cum  animo  habere, 
&c,  animos  tollere,  bene  factum,  consultor,  prosapia,  dolus, 
venerium,  obsequela,  inquies,  saltere,  occipere,  collibeo,  and 
the  like,  where  we  may  notice  especially  the  fondness  for 
frequentatives,  which  he  shares  with  the  early  comedy ; 
partly  in  inflexions  which  were  growing  obsolete,  such  as 
senati,  solui,  comperior  (dep.),  neglegisset,  vis  (ace.  pi.), 
liequitur.  In  syntax  his  constructions  are  for  the  most 
part  those  of  the  contemporary  writers.1 

Lucre-         In  Lucretius   and  Catullus    we  have  examples  of   the 

tins.  language  of  poetry  of  the  same  period.  The  former  is 
undoubtedly  largely  archaic  in  his  style.  We  find  im  for 
eum,  endo  for  in,  illae,  idlae,  unae,  and  aliae  as  genitives, 
alid  for  aliud,  rabies  as  a  genitive  by  the  side  of  genitives 
'.n  -ai,  ablatives  in  -i  like  colli,  orbi,  parti,  nominatives  in  s 
for  r,  like  colos,  vapos,  humos.  In  verbs  there  are  scatit, 
fulgit,  quaesit,  confluxet  =  confluxisset,  recesse  =  recessisse, 
ind.uiacere  for  inicere  ;  simple  forms  like  fiigere,  lacere, 
cedera,  stinguere  for  the  more  usual  compounds,  the  in- 
finitive passive  in  -ier,  and  archaic  forms  from  esse  like 
siet,  escit,  fuat.  Sometimes  he  indulges  in  tmesis  which 
reminds  us  of  Ennius  :  inque  pediri,  disque  supata,  ordia 
prima.  But  this  archaic  tinge  is  adopted  only  for  poetical 
purposes,  and  as  a  practical  proof  of  his  devotion  to  the 
earlier  masters  of  his  art ;  it  does  not  affect  the  general 
substance  of  his  style,  which  is  of  the  freshest  and  most 
vigorous  stamp.  But  the  purity  of  his  idiom  is  not  gained 
by  any  slavish  adherence  to  a  recognized  vocabulary:  he 
coins  words  freely  ;  Mr  Munro  has  noted  more  than  a 
hundred  aVaf  Aeyo/icva,  or  words  which  he  alone  among 
good  writers  uses.  Many  of  these  are  formed  on  familiar 
models,  such  as  compounds  and  frequentatives ;  others  are 

1  Tbe  character  of  archaism  has  been  denied  to  his  style  by  Dean 
Merivale  ;  and  it  is  true  that  in  the  mattor  of  orthography  the  forms 
■which  SalluBt  adopts,  as  Corssen  has  shown,  wore  at  least  as  common 
in  his  time  as  those  which  became  aftorwards  the  rule  ;  but,  when  we 
compare  his  diction  with  that  of  Cicero,  there  is  quite  enough  differ- 
ence to  justify  the  usual  view  ;  and  the  fact  that  snmo  of  his  expres- 
sions are  found  in  later  writers  only  gooa  to  show  that  thev  imitated 
Mim  in  this  respect. 


directly  borrowed  from  the  Greek  apparently  with  a  view  tV 
sweetness  of  rhythm  (ii.  412  ;  v.  334,  505)  ;  others  again 
(forty  or  more  in  number)  are  compounds  of  a  kind  which 
the  classical  language  refused  to  adopt,  such  as  silvifragus, 
terriloquus,  perterricrepus.  He  represents  not  so  much  a 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  language  as  a  protest  against 
the  tendencies  fashionable  in  his  own  time.  But  his 
influence  was  deep  upon  Virgil,  and  through  him  upon  all 
subsequent  Latin  literature:  In  Catullus  we  have  the  type 
of  the  language  of  the  cultivated  circles,  lifted  into  poetry 
by  the  simple  directness  with  which  it  is  used  to  express 
emotion.  In  his  heroic  and  elegiac  poems  he  did  not 
escape  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  his 
genius  is  ill  suited  for  long-continued  flights ;  but  in 
his  lyrical  poems  his  language  is  altogether  perfect.  As 
Macaulay  says,  "  No  Latin  writer  is  so  Greek.  The 
simplicity,  the  pathos,  the  perfect  grace,  which  I  find  in 
the  great  Athenian  models  are  all  in  Catullus,  and  in  him 
alone  of  the  Bomans."  The  language  of  these  poems 
comes  nearest  perhaps  to  that  of  Cicero's  more  intimate 
letters.  It  is  full  of  colloquial  idioms  and  familiar  lan- 
guage, of  the  diminutives  of  affection  or  of  playfulness. 
Greek  words  are  rare,  especially  in  the  lyrics,  and  those 
which  are  employed  are  only  such  as  had  come  to  be 
current  coin.  Archaisms  are  but  sparingly  introduced ; 
but  for  metrical  reasons  he  has  four  instances  of  the  inf. 
pass,  in  -ier,  and  several  contracted  forms ;  we  find  also 
alls  and  alid,  tmi  (gen.),  and  the  antiquated  tetuli  and 
recepso.  There  are  traces  of  the  popular  language  iu  the 
shortened  imperatives  cave  and  man!,  in  the  analytic 
perfect  paratam  habes,  and  perhaps  in  the  use  of  mius 
approaching  that  of  the  indefinite  article. 

The  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  mark  the  opening  of  a'ionj 
new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Latin  language.  The 
influence  of  Horace  was  comparatively  slight;  he  worked 
in  a  field  of  his  own,  and,  although  Statius  imitated  his 
lyrics,  and  Persius  and  Juvenal,  especially  the  former,  his 
satires,  on  the  whole  there  are  few  traces  of  any  deep 
marks  left  by  him  on  the  language  of  later  writers.  In  his 
Satires  and  Epistles  the  diction  is  that  of  the  contemporary, 
nrbanilas,  differing  hardly  at  all  from  that  of  Cicero  in  his 
epistles  and  dialogues.  The  occasional  archaisms,  such  as 
the  syncope  in  erepsemus,  evasse,  surrexe,  the  inflnitives  in 
-ier,  and  the  genitives  deum,  divuin,  and  minimum  may  be 
explained  as  still  conversationally  allowable,  though  ceasing 
to  be  current  in'  literature ;  and  a  similar  explanation  may 
account  fur  plebeian  terms,  e.g.,  balatro,  blatero,  garrio, 
mutto,  vappa,  caldus,  soldus,  surpite,  for  the  numerous 
diminutives,  and  for  such  pronouns,  adverbs,  conjunctions, 
and  turns  of  expression  as  were  common  in  prose,  but  not 
found,  or  found  but  rarely,  in  elevated  poetry.  Greek 
words  are  used  sparingly,  not  with  the  licence  which  he 
censures  in  Lucilius,  and  in  his  hexamo'ters  are  inflected 
according  to  Latin  rules.  '  In  the  Odes,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  language  is  much  more  precisely  limited.  There  are 
practically  no  archaisms  (spargier  in  Carm.  iv.  11,  8  is 
a  doubtful  exception),  or  plebeian  expressions ;  Greek 
inflexions  are  employed,  but  not  with  the  licence  of 
Catullus ;  there  are  no  datives  in  i  or  sin  liko  Tethyl  or 
Dryasin  ;  Greek  constructions  are  fairly  numerous,  e.g.,  the 
genitive  with  verbs  like  regnare,  abstinere,  desinere,  and 
with  adjectives,  as  integer  vitae,  the  so-called  Greek  accusa- 
tive, the  dative  with  vorbs  of  contest,  like  luctari,  decertare, 
the  transitive  use  of  many  intransitive  verbs  in  the  past 
participle,  as  regnatus,  triumphatus ;  and  finally  there  is  a 
"prolative"  use  of  the  infinitive  after  verbs  and  adjectives, 
where  prose  would  have  employed  other  constructions, 
which,  though  not  limited  to  Horace,  is  more  common  with 
him  than  with  other  poets  Compounds  are  very  sparingly 
employed,  and  apparently  only  when  sanctioned  by  authe- 
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rity.  His  uwn  innovations  in  vocabulary  are  not  numerous. 
About  eighty  a-af  Xtyo/xevahave  been  noted;  but  for  the  most 
part  there  is  nothing  very  distinctive  about  their  character, 
and  perhaps  we  should  tind  them  almost  entirely  disappear- 
ing if  the  remaius  of  contemporary  literature  were  more 
extensive.  Like  Virgil,  he  shows  his  exquisite  skill  in  the 
use  of  language  rather  in  the  selection  from  already  existing 
stores,  than  in  the  creation  of  new  resources  :  tantum  series 
iuacturaque  polUt.  But  both  his  diction  and  his  syntax  left 
much  less  marked  traces  upon  succeeding  writers  than  did 
those  of  either  Virgil  or  Ovid. 

In  Virgil  the  development  of  the  Latin  language  reached 
its  full  maturity.  What  Cicero  was  to  the  period,  Virgil 
was  to  the  hexameter ;  indeed  the  changes  that  he  wrought 
were  still  more  marked,  inasmuch  as  the  language  of  verse 
admits  of  greater  subtlety  and  finish  than  even  the  most 
artistic  prose.  For  the  straightforward  idiomatic  simplicity 
of  Lucretius  and  Catullus  he  substituted  a  most  exact  and 
felicitous  choice  of  diction,  rich  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
most  varied  sources  of  inspiration.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
phrase  of  Homer's  "  conveyed  "  literally  with  happy  bold- 
ness, sometimes  it  is  a  line  of  Ennius,  or  again  some  artistic 
Sophoclean  combination.  Virgil  was  equally  familiar  with 
the  great  Greek  models  of  style  and  with  the  earlier  Latin 
poets.  This  learning,  guided  by  an  unerring  sense  of  fitness 
and  harmony,  enabled  him  to  give  to  his  diction  a  music 
which  recalls  at  once  the  fullest  tones  of  the  Greek  lyre 
and  the  lofty  strains  of  the  most  genuinely  national  song. 
His  love  of  antiquarianism  in  language  has  often  been 
noticed,  but  it  never  passes  into  pedantry.  His  vocabulary 
and  constructions  are  often  such  as  would  have  conveyed 
to  his  contemporaries  a  grateful  flavour  of  the  past,  but 
tney  would  never  have  been  unintelligible.  Forms  like 
iusso,  olte,  or  admittier  can  have  delayed  no  one. 

In  the  details  of  syntax  it  is  difficult  to  notice  any 
peculiarly  Virgilian  points,  for  the  reason  that  his  language, 
like  that  of  Cicero,  became  the  canon,  departures  from 
which  were  accounted  irregularities.  But  we  may  notice 
as  favourite  constructions  a  free  use  of  oblique  cases  in  the 
place  of  the  more  definite  construction  with  prepositions 
usual  in  prose,  e.g.,  it  clamor  caelo,  fiet  noctem,  rivis 
currentia  vina,  bacchatam  iugis  Naxon,  and  many  similar 
phrases;  the  employment  of  some  substantives  as  adjectives, 
like  veiiator  cants,  and  vice  versa,  as  plurimus  volitans  ;  a 
proleptic  use  of  adjectives,  as  (ristia  torquebit ;  idioms 
involving  Me,  atijue,  deinde,  haud,  quin,  vix,  and  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  passive  verbs  in  their  earlier  reflexive 
sense,  as  in.dv.or,  velor,  pascor  (comp.  Dr  Kennedy's  Appen- 
dix on  "  Virgilian  Syntax  "). 

In  Livy's  singularly  varied  and  beautiful  style  we  have 
Latin  prose  in  that  rich  maturity  which  seems  to  portend 
and  almost  to  necessitate  an  early  decline.  To  a  training 
in  the  rhetorical  schools,  and  perhaps  professional  experience 
as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  he  added  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  contemporary  poetry  and  with  the  Greek  language ; 
and  these  attainmeuts  have  all  deeply  coloured  his  language. 
It  is  probable  that  the  variety  of  style  naturally  suggested 
by  the  wide  range  of  his  subject  matter  was  increased  by 
a  half-unconscious  adoption  of  the  phrases  and  constructions 
of  the  different  authorities  whom  he  followed  in  different 
parts  of  his  work  ;  and  the  industry  of  German  critics  has 
gone  far  to  demonstrate  a  conclnsion  likely  enough  in  itself. 
Hence  perhaps  comes  the  fairly  long  list  of  archaisms, 
especially  in  formulae,  which  scholars  have  collected  (cf. 
Kuhnast,  La:  Syut.,  pp.  14-18).  These  are,  however, 
purely  isolated  phenomena,  which  do  not  affect  the  general 
tone.  It  is  different  with  the  poetical  constructions  and 
Graecisms,  which  appear  on  every  page.  Of  the  latter  we 
find  numerous  instances  in  the  use  of  the  cases,  e.g.,  in 
genitives  like  ad  Spei  (sc.  templum),  pars  altera  regiae  I 


adulutiouis  emt,  orafores  pads  pdendac,  ira  praej-ic 
omissae,  oppidum  Antiochiae,  aequuin  cttmpi,  qui  cajiti- 
uoruvi,  in  datives  like  aeneum  pecim-i  tegumen,  comitia 
collegae  creaudo,  quibiisdam  voletitibus  erat,  promptus  veniae 
dandae,1  in  accusatives  like  iurare  calinnniam,  certare 
multam,  distendere  host  em ;  an  especially  frequent  use  of 
transitive  verbs  absolutely ;  and  the  constant  omission  of 
the  reflexive  pronoun  as  the  subject  of  an  infinitive  in  re- 
ported speech.  To  the  same  source  must  be  assigned  a 
very  frequent  pregnant  construction  with  prepositions,  an 
attraction  of  relatives,  and  a  great  extension  of  the 
I  employment  of  relative  adverbs  of  place  instead  of  relative 
j  pronouns,  e.g.,  quo  =  in  quern.  Among  his  poetical 
characteristics  we  may  place  the  extensive  list  of  words 
I  which  are  found  for  the  first  time  in  his  works  and  in 
those  of  Virgil  or  Ovid,  and  perhaps  his  common  use  of 
concrete  words  fur  collective,  e.g.,  eques  for  equitatus,  of 
abstract  terms  such  as  remigium,  servitia,  robora,  and  of 
frequentative  verbs,  to  say  nothing  of  poetical  phrases  like 
"  haec  ubi  dicta  dedit,"  "  adversum  montium,"  &c.  Indica- 
tions of  the  extended  use  of  the  subjunctive,  which  ho 
shares  with  contemporary  writers,  especially  poets,  are 
found  in  the  construction  of  ante  quam,post  quam  with  this 
mood,  even  when  there  is  no  underlying  notion  of  purpose, 
of  donee,  and  of  cum  meaning  "  whenever."  On  the  other 
hand j'orsitau  and  quamvis,  as  in  the  poets,  are  used  with 
the  indicative  in  forgetfulness  of  their  original  force. 
Among  his  individual  peculiarities  may  be  noticed  the 
large  number  of  verbal  nouns  in  -lus  (for  which  Cicero 
prefers  forms  in  -tio)  and  in  -tor,  and  the  extensive  use 
of  the  past  passive  participle  to  replace  an  abstract  sub- 
stantive, e.g.,  ex  dictatorio  imperio  concusso.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  words  Livy  is  much  more  free  than  any  previous 
prose  writer,  aiming,  like  the  poets,  at  the  most  effective 
order  rather  than  at  that  which  is  logically  suggested. 
His  periods  are  constructed  with  less  regularity  than  those 
of  Cicero,  and  gain  at  least  as  much  in  variety  and  energy 
as  they  lose  in  uniformity  of  rhythm  and  artistic  finish. 
His  style  cannot  be  more  fitly  described  than  in  the  language 
of  Quintilian,  who  speaks  of  his  mira  iucunditas  and  laclea 
ubertas. 

The  language  of  Propertius  is  too  distinctly  his  own  to  Piu]wr< 
call  for  detailed  examination  here:  It  cannot  be  taken  as  l'us- 
a  specimen  of  the  great  current  of  the  Latin  language  ;  it 
is  rather  a  tributary  springing  from  a  source  apart,  tinging 
to  some  slight  extent  the  stream  into  which,  it  pours  itself, 
but  soon  ceasing  to  affect  it  in  any  perceptible  fashion. 
"  His  obscurity,  his  indirectness,  and  his  incoherence  "  (to 
adopt  the  words  of  Professor  Postgate)  were  too  much  out 
of  harmony  with  the  Latin  taste  for  him  to  be  regarded 
as  in  any  sense  representative ;  sometimes  he  seems  to  be 
hardly  writing  Latin,  at  alL  Partly  from  his  own  strik- 
ingly independent  genius,  partly  from  his  profound  and 
not  always  judicious  study  of  the  Alexandrian  writers,  his 
poems  abound  in  phrases  and  constructions  which  are 
without  a  parallel  in  Latin  poetry.  His  archaisms  and 
Grsecisms,  both  in  diction  and  in  syntax,  are  very 
numerous ;  but  frequently  there  is  a  freedom  in  the  use  of 
cases  and  prepositions  which  can  only  be  due  to  bold  and 
independent  innovations.  His  style  well  deserves  a  careful 
study  for  its  own  sake  (cf.  Postgate's  Introduction,  pp. 
lvii.-cxxv.) ;  but  it  is  of  comparatively  little  significance  in 
the  history  of  the  language. 

The  brief  and  few  poems  of  Tibullus  supply  only  what  Ovid, 
is  given  much  more  fully  in  the  works  of  Ovid.     In  these 
we  have  the    language  recognized  as  that  best  fitted  for 


1  Kuhnast  (p.  140)  holds  that  of  more  than  three  hundred  and 
twenty  datives  in  book  xxiii.  about  thirty  show  the  influence  of  Creek 
constructions. 
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pjetry.  by  the  fa.sliinu-.ible  circles  m  the  later  years  of  ] 
Augustas.  The  style  of  Ovid  bears  many  traces  of  the  ' 
imitation  of  Virgil,  but  it  is  not  less  deeply  affected  by  the 
rhetoric  of  the  schools.  His  never-failing  fertility  of  fancy 
and  command  of  diction  often  lead  him  into  a  diffuseuess 
which  mars  the  effect  of  his  best  works ;  according  to 
Quintilian  it  wa«  only  in  his  (lost)  tragedy  of  Medea  that 
he  showed  what  real  excellence  he  might  have  reached  if 
lie  had  chosen  to  control  his  natural  powers  rather  than  to  | 
give  them  full  rein.  His  influence  on  later  poets  was  : 
largely  for  evil :  if  he  taught  them  smoothness  of  versifica- 
tion and  polish  of  language,  he  also  co-operated  powerfully 
with  the  practice  of  recitation  to  lead  them  to  aim  at 
rhetorical  point  and  striking  turns  of  expression,  instead  of 
a  firm  grasp  of  a  subject  as  a  whole,  and  due  subordination 
of  the  several  parts  to  the  general  impressiou.  Ovid's  own 
influence  on  language  was  not  great :  he  took  the  diction 
of  poetry  as  he  found  it,  formed  by  the  labours  of  his 
predecessors ;  the  conflict  between  the  arcbaistic  and  the 
Grccciziug  schools  was  already  settled  in  favour  of  the 
latter ;  and  all  that  he  did  was  to  accept  the  generally 
accepted  models  as  supplying  the  material  in  mouldiug 
which  his  luxuriant  fancy  could  have  free  play.  He  is  the 
pattern  of  the  poet  of  society,  never  rising  above  that 
which  was  readily  intelligible  to  the  circle  in  which  he 
moved,  but  achieving  what  all  were  attempting  with 
consummate  ease  and  grace.  He  has  no  deviations  from 
classical  syntax  but  those  which  were  coming  into  fashion 
in  his  time  (e.g.,  forsitan  and  yuavivU  with  the  indie,  the 
dative  of  the  agent  with  passive  Verbs,  the  ablative  for  the 
accusative  of  time,  the  infinitive  after  adjectives  like  certus, 
apt  its,  &.C.),  and  but  few  peculiarities  in  his  vocabulary.  It 
is  only  in  the  letters  from  the  Pontus  that  laxities  of  con- 
struction are  detected,  which  show  that  the  purity  of  his 
Latin  was  impaired  by  his  residence  away  from  Rome,  and 
perhaps  by  increasing  carelessness  of  composition. 
The  Latin  While  the  leading  writers  of  the  Ciceronian  and  Augustan 
■jfe  al  y  eras  enable  us  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the 
Latin  language  to  its  utrhost  finish  as  an  instrument  of 
literary  expression,  there  are  some  less  important  authors 
who  supply  valuable  evidence  of  the  character  of  the 
sermo  plebeius.  Among  them  may  be  placed  the  authors 
of  the  Bellum  Africanum  and  the  Bellum  Hispaniense 
appended  to  Caasar's  commentaries.  These  are  not  only 
far  inferior  to  the  exquisite  urbanitas  of  Caesar's  own 
writings ;  they  are  much  rougher  in  style  even  than  the 
less  polished  Bell  am  Alexandrinum  and  De  Bello  Galtico 
Liber  VIII.,  which  are  now  with  justice  ascribed  to  Hirtius. 
There  is  sufficient  difference  between  the  two  to  justify  us 
in  assuming  two  different  authors ;  but  both  freely  employ 
words  and  constructions  which  are  at  once  antiquated  and 
vulgar.  The  writer  of  the  Bellum'  Alexandrinum  uses  a 
larger  number  of  diminutives  within  his  short  treatise  than 
Caesar  in  nearly  ten  times  the  space  :  postqnam  and  ubi  are 
used  with  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  ;  there  are  numerous 
forms  unknown  to  the  best  Latin,  like  tristimo)iia,exporrigere, 
cruciabiliter,  and  convulnero ;  potior  is  followed  by  the 
accusative,  a  simple  relative  by  the"  subjunctive.  There  is 
also  a  very  common  use  of  the  pluperfect  for  the  imperfect, 
which  seems  a  mark  of  this  plebeius  sermo  (Nipperdey, 
Qu'aesl.  Cues.,  pp.  13-30). 

\nother  example  of  what  we  may  call  the  Latin  of 
business  life  is  supplied  by  Vitruvius.  Besides  the 
obscurity  of  many  of  his  technical  expressions,  there  is  a 
roaghuess  and  looseness  in  his  language,  far  removed  from 
a  literary  style ;  ho  shares  the  incorrect  use  of  the  pluper- 
fect, and  uses  plebeian  forms  like  calefaduntur,  faciliter, 
experlione*,  and  such  careless  phrases  as  "  rogavit  Archi- 
inedern  uti  in  se  sumeret  sibi  de  eo  cogitationein."  At  a 
somewhat  later  stago  we  have,  not  merely  plebeian,  but  also 


provincial  Latin  represented  m  the  Saiyricon  of  Petronius. 
The  narrative  and  the  poems  which  are  introduced  into  it 
are  written  in  a  style  distinguished  only  by  the  ordiuary 
peculiarities  of  silver  Latinity ;  but  in  the  numerous 
conversations  the  distinctions  of  language  appropriate  to 
the  various  speakers  are  accurately  preserved  ;  and  we  have 
in  the  talk  of  the  slaves  and  provincials  a  perfect  storehouse 
of  words  and  constructions  of  the  greatest  linguistic  value. 
Among  the  unclassical  forms  and  constructions  may  be 
noticed  masculines  like  fatius,  viuus,  balneus,  fericidus, 
and  lactem  (for  lac),  strigu  for  strix,  gaudivwnimit  and 
tristimonium,  sangnen,  manducare,  nulricare,  molestare, 
nesaj>ius  (sapius  =  Fr.  sage),  rostrum  ( =  os),  ipsivtns 
( =  master),  scordalias,  baio,  and  numerous  diminutives 
like  camella,  audaculus,  potiuncula,  savunculum,  ojjla, 
peditclus,  coicillum,  with  constructions  such  as  maledicere 
and  persuadere  with  the  accusative,  and  adiutare  with  the 
dative,  and  the  deponent  forms  pudeatur  and  ridetur.  Of 
especial  interest  for  the  Romance  languages  are  astrum 
(desastre),  berbex  (brebis),  botetlus  (boyau),  improperare, 
multus,  naufragare. 

Suetonius  (Aug.,  c.  87)  gives  an  interesting  selection  of 
plebeian  words  employed  in  conversation  by  Augustus, 
who  for  the  rest  was  something  of  a  purist  in  his  written 
utterances  :  "ponit  assidue  et  pro  stulto  baceolum,  et  pro 
pullo  pulleiaceum,  et  pro  cerrito  vacerrosum,  et  vapide  se 
habere  pro  male,  et  betizare  pro  languere,  quod  vulgo 
lachanizare  dicitur." 

The  inscriptions,  especially  those  of  Pompeii,  supply 
abundant  evidence  of  the  corruptions  both  of  forms  aud  of 
pronunciation  common  among  the  vulgar.  It  is  not  e.isy 
always  to  determine  whether  a  mutilated  form  is  evidence 
of  a  letter  omitted  in  pronunciation,  or  only  in  writing ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  there  must  have  been  a  great  tendency 
to  drop  final  m,  s,  and  t,  to  omit  n  before  s,  and  to  dul' 
the  vowel  sounds,  e  and  i  being  especially  frequently 
interchanged,  and  u  taking  the  place  of  i  even  in  inflexions.- 
There  are  already  signs  of  the  confusion  of  ae  and  e,  which 
later  on  became  almost  universal  The  additions  to  our 
vocabulary  are  slight  and  unimportant  (cf.  Corpus  Inter. 
Lat.,  vol.  iv.,  with  Zangemeister's  Indicts). 

To  return  to  the  language  of  literature.  In  the  dark 
days  of  Tiberius  aud  the  two  succeeding  emperors  t  a 
paralysis  seemed  to  have  come  upon  prose  and  poetry  alike. 
With  the  one  exceptiou  of  oratory,  literature  had  long  been 
the  utterance  of  a  narrow  circle,  not  the  expression  of  the 
energies  of  national  life ;  and  now,  while  all  free  speech  in 
the  popular  assemblies  was  silenced,  the  nobles  were  living 
under  a  suspicious  despotism,  which,  whatever  the  advan- 
tage which  it  brought  to  the  poorer  classes  and  to  the 
provincials,  was  to  them  a  reign  of  terror.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  fifty  years  after  the  accession  of  Tiberius  are  a 
blank  as  regards  all  higher  literature.  Velleius  Paterculus, 
Valerius  Maximus,  Celsus,  and  Phsedrus  give  specimens  of 
the  Latin  of  the  time,  but  the  style  of  no  one  of  these, 
classical  for  the  must  part  in  vocabulary,  but  occasionally 
approaching  the  later  usages  in  syntax,  colls  for  special 
analysis.  The  elder  Seneca,  in  his  collection  of  suas.-. 
and  controversiae  supplies  examples  of  the  barren  quibblings 
by  which  the  young  Romans  were  trained  in  the  rhetorical 
schools.  A  course  of  instruction,  which  may  have  been  of 
service  when  its  end  vras  efficiency  in  active  public  life,- 
though  even  then  not  without  its  serious  drawbacks,  as  is 
shown  by  Cicero  in  lus  treatise  De  Orulore,  became  seriously 
injurious  when  its  object  waa  merely  idle  display.  Prose 
came  to  bo  overloaded  with  ornament,  and  borrowed  too 
often  the  language,  though  not  the  genius,  of  poetry  ;  while 
poetry  in  its  turn,  partly  owing  to  the  fashion  of  recitation, 
became  a  string  of  rhetorical  points. 

In  the   writers  of   Nero'B  age   there  are  already  plain 
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The  ape  indications  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  rhetorical  schools  upon 
ci  Nero,  language  aswell  as  literature.  The  leading  man  of  letters  was 
Seneca,  undoubtedly  Seneca  the  younger,  "the  Ovid  of  prose"; 
and  his  style  set  the  model  which  it  became  the  fashion 
to  imitate.  But  striking  and  popular  as  it  was  it  could  not 
commend  itself  to-the  judgment  of  sound  critics  like  Quin- 
tilian, who  held  firmly  to  the  great  masters  of  au  earlier  time. 
Ho  admits  its  brilliance,  and  the  fertility  of  its  pointed 
reflexions,  but  charges  the  author  justly  with  want  of  self- 
restraint,  jerkiness,  frequent  repetitions,  and  tawdry  tricks 
of  rhetoric.  He  was  the  worst  of  models,  and  pleased  by 
his  very  faults  In  his  tragedies  the  rhetorical  elaboration 
of  the  style  only  serves  to  bring  into  prominence  the 
frigidity  and  frequent  bad  taste  of  the  matter.  But  his 
diction  is  on  the  whole  fairly  classical  ;  he  is,  in  the  words 
of  Muretus,  "vetusti  sermonis  diligentior  quam  quidani 
't.-^iiK  inepte  fastidiosi  suspicautur."  In  Persius  there  is  a 
constant  straining  after  rhetorical  effect,  which  fills  his 
verses  with  harsh  and  obscure  expressions.  The  careful 
choice  of  diction  by  which  his  master  Horace  makes  every 
word  tell  is  exaggerated  into>  an  endeavour  to  gain  force 
and  freshness  by  the  most  contorted  phrases.  The  sin  of 
allusiveness,  that  besets  so -many  young  writers,  is  fostered 
by  the  fashion  of  the  day  for  epigram,  till  his  lines  are 
barely  intelligible  after  repeated  reading.  Conington 
happily  suggested  that  this  style  was  assumed  only  for 
satiric  purposes,  and  pointed  out  that  when  not  writing 
satire  Persius  is  as  simple  and  unaffected  as  Horace  himself. 
This  view,  while  it  lelieves  Persius  of  much  of  the  censure 
which  has  been  directed  against  his  want  of  judgment, 
makes'  him  all  the  more  typical  a  representative  of  this 
Ltirau.  stage  of  silver  Latiuity.  In  his  contemporary  Lucan  we 
hue  another  example  of  the  faults  of  a  style  especially 
attractive  to  the  young,  handled  by  a  youth  of  brilliant 
but  ill-disciplined  powers.  The  Pliarsalia  abounds  in 
'spirited'  rhetoric,  in  striking  epigram,  in  high  sounding 
^declamation  ;  but  there  are  po  flights  of  sustained  imagina- 
tion, no  ripe  wisdom,  no  self  control  in  avoiding  the 
exaggerated  or  the  repulsive,  no  mature  philosophy  of  life 
or  human  destiny.  Of  all  the  Latin  poets  he  is  the  least 
Virgilian,  so  that  Menvale  remarks  "  he  had  never  studied, 
■  ne  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  he  had  never  read, 
'  irgil."  It  lias  been  said  of  him  that  he  corrupted  the 
ctyle  of  poetry,  not  less  than  Seneca  that  of  prose  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  his  influence  was  ever  great  enough  to 
produce  such  an  effect ;  it  is  safer  to  say  that  he  is  the 
earliest  poet  in  whom  the  characteristics  of  the  silver 
Latinity  are  clearly  marked. 
■Tliny  the  In  the  elder  Pliny  the  same  tendencies  are  seen  occasion- 
elder,  nl ly  breaking  out  in  the  midst  of  the  prosaic  and  inartistic 
form  in  which  he  gives  out  the  stores  of  his  cumbrous 
erudition.  Wherever  he  attempts  a  loftier  tone  than  that 
of  the  mere  compiler,  he  falls  into  the  tricks  of  Seneca. 
The  nature  of  his  encyclopaedic  subject  matter  naturally 
makes  his  vocabulary  very  extensive  ;  but  in  syntax  and 
general  tone  of  language  he  does  not  differ  materially  from 
contemporary  writers.  Quintilian  is  of  interest  especially 
for  the,  sound  judgment  which  led  him  to  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  the  writers  of  Eome's  golden  age.  He  set  himself 
strenuohsly  to  resist. the  tawdry  rhetoric  fashionable  in  his 
own  lime,  and  to  hold  up  before  his  pupils  purer  and  loftier 
His  own  criticisms  are  marked  by  excellent  taste, 
and  often  by  great  happiness  of  expression,  which  is  pointed 
without  being  unduly  epigrammatic  But  his  own  style 
did  not  escape,  as  indeed  it  hardly  could,  the  influences  of 
his  time  ;  and  in  many  small  points  his  languago  falls  short 
of  classical  purity.  There  is  more  approach  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  best' models  in  Frontinus,  who  furnishes  a 
strikiiiL'  proof  that  it  was  rather  the  corruption  of  liteiary 
aste  than  any  serious  change  in  the  language  of  ordinary 
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cultivated  men  to  which  the  prevalent  style  was  due. 
Writing  ou  practical  matters — the  art  of  war,  and  tho 
water-supply  of  Rome — he  goes  straight  to  tho  point 
without  rhetorical  flourishes  ;  and  the  ornaments  of  style 
which  he  occasionally  introduces  serve  to  embellish  but 
not  to  distort  his  thought 

The  epic  poets  of  the  Flavian  age  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  writers  of  the  Claudian  period.  As,  a 
strained  originality  was  the  cardinal  fault  of  the  one  school, 
so  a  tame  and  slavish  following  of  authority  is  the  mark  of 
the  other.  The  general  correctness  of  this  period  may 
perhaps  be  ascribed  (with  Merivale)  paitly  to  the  political 
conditions,  partly  to  the  establishment  of  professional 
schools.  Teachers  like  Quintilian  must  have  done  much 
to  repress  extravagance  of  thought  and  language ;  but  they 
could  not  kindle  the  spark  of  genius.  Valerius  Flaccus, 
Silius  Italicus,  and  Papiuius  Statius  are  all  correct  in 
diction  and  in  rhythm,  and  abound  in  learning-  but  their 
inspiration  is  drawn  from  books  and  not  from  nature  or 
the  heart;  details  are  elaborated  to  the  injury  of  the 
impression  of  the  whole  ;  every  line  is  laboured,  and  over- 
charged with  epigrammatic  rhetoric.  Statius  shows  by  far 
the  greatest  natural  ability  and  freshness  ;  but  he  attempts 
to  fill  a  broad  canvas  with  drawing  and  colouring  suited 
only  to  a  miniature.  Juvenal  exemplifies  the  tendencies 
of  the  language  of  his  time,  as  moulded  by  a  singularly 
powerful  mind.,  A  careful  study  of  the  earlier  poets, 
especially  Virgil  and  Lucan,  has  kept  his  language  up  to  a 
high  standard  of  purity.  His  style  is  eminently  rhetorical ; 
but  it  is  rhetoric  of  real  power.  The  concise  brevity  by 
which  it  is  marked  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  mould  his  natural  diffuseuess  into  the 
form  recognized  as  most  appropriate  for  satire.  In  his 
verses  we  notice  a  few  metrical  licences  common  to  his  age, 
especially  the  shortening  of  the  final  -o  in  verbs,  but  as  a 
rule  they  are  as  correct  as  they  are  sonorous.  In  Martial 
the  tendency  of  this  period  to  witty  epigram  finds  its  most 
perfect  embodiment,  combined  with  finished  versification. 
The  typical  prose-writers  of  this  time  are  Pliny  the  youugcr 
and  Tacitus.  A  study  of  their  diction  and  syntax  will  best 
disclose  the  characteristics  of  the  silver  Latinity.  Some  of 
the  features  of  the  style  of  Tacitus  are  peculiar  to  himself ; 
but  on  the  whole  the  following  statement  represents  the 
tendencies  shared  in  greater  or  less  degree  by  all  the  writers 
of  this  period.  The  gains  lie  mainly  in  the  direction  of  a 
more  varied  and  occasionally  more  effective  syntax ;  its 
most  striking  defect  is  a  lack  of  harmony  in  the  periods,  of 
arrangement  in  words,  of  variety  in  particles  arising  from 
the  loose  connexion  of  sentences.  The  vocabulary  is  ex- 
tended, but  there  are  losses  as  well  as  gains.  Qiuntiliau's 
remarks  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  extant 
authorities:  on  the  one  hand,  "quid  quod  nihil  iam 
proprium  placet,  dum  parum  creditur  disertum,  quod  et 
alius  dixisset"  (viii.,  prooem.,  24);  "acorruptissimo  quoquo 
poetarum  figuras  seu  translationes  mutuamur ;  turn  dennini 
ingeniosi  scilicet,  si  ad  intelligendos  nos  opus  sit  ingenio" 
(ib.,  25);  "sordetomne  quod  natura  dictavif  (j'i.,  2G);  on 
the  other  hand,  "nunc  utique,  cum  haec  exercitatio  procul 
a  veritate  sciuncta  laboret  incredibili  verborum  fastidio,  ac 
sibi  niagnam  partem  sermonis  absciderit"  (viii.  '■'< 
"  multa  cotidie  ab  antiquis  ficta  moriuntur  "  (it).,  G,  32).  A 
writer  like  Suetonius  therefore  did  good  service  in  intro- 
ducing into  his  writings  terms  and  phrases  borrowed,  not 
from  the  rhetoricians,  but  from  the  usago  of  daily  life. 

In  the  vocarmlnry  of  Tacitus  there  nro  to  be  noted  :— 

1.  "Words  borrowed  (consciously  or  unconsciously)  from  tho 
classical  poets,  especially  Virgil,  occurring  for  the  most  part  also 
in  contemporary  prose.  Of  these  I  res  a  list  of  mnety-flvo 
(Syntax  und  St'il  dm  Tacitus,  p.  96). 

2.  Words  occurring  only,  ov  for  the  first  time,  In  Tacitus.  Tlieso 
according  to  tho  saiuo  authority  number  eighty-eight,  for  the  most 
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part  new  formations  or  compounds  from  stems  already  in  use, 
especially  verbal  substantives  iu  -tor  and  -sor,  -tus  and  -sus,  -tura 
and  -mentum,  with  new  frequentatives.. 

3.  Words  used  with  a  meaning  (a)  not  found  in  earlier  prose, 
but  sometimes  (in  "more  than  eighty  instances)  borrowed  from  the 
poets,  e.g.,  ccnnponcre,  "to  bury"  ;  scriptura,  "  a  writing"  ;  fer- 
ratus,  "armed  with  a  sword";  (b)  peculiar  to  later  writers,  e.g., 
numerosus,  "numerous";  famosus,  "famous";  decollare,  "to  be- 
head ";  imputare,  "  to  take  credit  for, "  &c. ;  (c)  restricted  to  Tacitus 
himself,  e.g.,  dispergcre  =  dirolgare  ;  of  these  Boetticher  quotes  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two. 

Generally  speaking,  Tacitus  likes  to  use  a  simple  verb  instead  of 
a  compound  one,  after  the  fashion  of  the  poets,  employs  a  pluper- 
fect for  a  perfect,  and  (like  Livy  and  sometimes  Caesar)  aims  at 
vividness  and  variety  by  employing  the  present  and  perfect  con- 
junctive in  indirect  speech  even  after  historical  tenses.  Collective 
•words  are  followed  by  a  plural  far  more  commonly  than  in  Cicero. 
The  ellipso  of  a  verb  is  more  frequent.  The  use  of  the  cases 
approximates  to  that  of  the  poets,  and  is  even  more  free.  The 
accusative  of  limitation  is  common  in  Tacitus,  though  never  found 
in  Quintilian.  Compound  verbs  are  frequently  followed  by  the 
accusative  where  the  dative  might  have  been  expected;  and  the  Vir- 
gilian  construction  of  an  accusative  with  middle  and  passive  verbs 
is  not  unusual  The  dative  "  absolute  "  is  shared  by  Tacitus  with 
Livy ;  the  dative  of  purpose  and  the  dative  with  a  substantive  in 
place  of  a  genitive  are  more  common  with  him  than  with  any 
writer.  The  ablative  of*  separation  is  used  without  a  preposition, 
even  with  names  of  countries  and  with  common  nouns  ;  the 
ablative  of  place  is  employed  similarly  without  a  preposition  ;  the 
ablative  of  time  has  sometimes  the  force  of  duration  ;  the  instru- 
mental ablative  is  employed  even  of  persons.  A  largo  extension  is 
given  to  the  use  of  the  quantitative  genitive  after  neuter  adjectives 
and  pronouns,  and  even  adverbs,  and  to  the  genitive  with  active 
participles;  and  the  genitive  of  relation  after  adjectives  is  (probably 
by  a  Graecism)  very  freely  employed.  In  regard  to  prepositions,  there 
are  special  uses  of  citra,  erga,  iuxta,  and  tenus  to  be  noted,  and  a 
frequent  tendency  to  interchange  the  use  of  a  preposition  with  that 
of  a  simple  case  in  corresponding  clauses.  In  subordinate  sentences 
quod  is  used  for  ."  the  fact  that,"  and  sometimes  approaches  the 
later  use  of  "  that"  ;  the  infinitive  follows  many  verbs  and  adjec- 
tives that  do  not  admit  of  this  construction  in  classical  prose  ;  the 
accusative  and  infinitive  are  used  after  negative  expressions  of 
doubt,  and  even  in  modal  and  hypothetical  clauses. 

Like  Livy,  the  writers  of  this  time  freely  employ  the  conjunctive 
of  repeated  action  with  a  relative,  and  extend  its  use  to  relative 
conjunctions,  which  he  does  not.  In  clauses  of  comparison  and 
proportion  there  is  frequently  an  ellipse  of  a  verb  (with  nihil  aliud 
gicam,  ut,  tajiquam);  tnnquam,  quasi,  and  vclut  are  used  to  imply 
not  comparison  but  alleged  reason  ;  quin  and  quominits  are  inter- 
changed at  pleasure.  Quamquam.  and  quamvis  are  commonly 
followed  by  the  subjunctive,  even  when  denoting  facts.  The  free 
use  of  the  genitive  and  dative  of  the  gerundive  participle  to  denote 
purpose  is  common  in  Tacitus,  the  former  being  almost  limited 
to  him.  Livy's  practice  in  the  use  of  participles  is  extended  even 
beyond  the  limits  to  which  he  restricts  it.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  where  Cresar  uses  five  participial  clauses,  Livy  has  sixteen, 
Tacitus  twenty-four. 

In  his  compressed  brevity  Tacitus  may  be  said  to  be 
individual  ;  but  in  the  poetical  colouring  of  his  diction,  in 
the  rhetorical  cast  of  his  sentences,  and  in  his  love  for 
picturesqueness  and  variety  he  is  a  true  representative  of 
his  time. 

The  language  of  Suetonius  is  of  interest  as  giving  a 
specimen  of  silver  Latinity  almost  entirely  free  from 
personal  idiosyncrasies ;  his  expressions  are  regular  and 
straightforward,  clear  and  business-like ;  and,  while  in 
grammar  he  does  not  attain  to  classical  purity,  he  is 
comparatively  free  from  rhetorical  affectations. 
rhe  A  new  era  commences  with  the  accession  of   Hadrian 

African  (117  a.d.).  As  the  preceding  half  century  had  been 
'  -Unity,  marked  by  the  influence  of  Spanish  Latinity  (the  Senecas, 
Luean,  Martial,  Quintilian),  so  in  this  the  African  style 
was  paramount.  This  is  the  period  of  affected  archaisms 
and  pedantic  learning,  combined  at  times  with  a  reckless 
lovo  of  innovation  and  experiment,  resulting  in  the  creation 
of  a  large  number  of  new  formations  and  in  the  adoption 
of  much  of  the  plebeian  dialect.  Fronto  and  Appuleius 
mark  a  strong  reaction  against  the  culture  of  the  preceding 
.century,  and  for  evil  far  more  than  for  good  the  chain  of 
literary  tradition  was  broken.  The  language  which  had 
been  unduly  refined  and  elaborated  now  relapsed  into  a 


tasteless  and  confused  patch-work,  without  either  harmony 
or  brilliance  of  colouring.  In  the  case  of  the  former  the  Fronto. 
subject  matter  is  no  set-off  against  (jhe  inferiority  of  the 
style.  His  latest  editor  is  quite  pathetic  in  lamenting  the 
worthlessness  of  his  author,  and  says  that  it  would  have 
conduced  to  his  reputation  if  his  works  had  never  been 
unearthed.  He  deliberately  attempts  to  go  back  to  the 
obsolete  diction  of  writers  like  Cato  and  Ennius.  We  find 
compounds  like  altipendulus,  nudiustertianus,  iolutilo- 
quentia,  diminutives  such  as  matercella,  anulla,  passercnla, 
studiolum,  forms  like  congarrire,  disconcinnus,  pedetemptius, 
desiderantissimms  (passive),  conticinium  ;  gaudeo,  oboedio, 
and  perfungor  are  used  with  an  accusative,  modestus  with  a 
genitive ;  and,  if  our  MS.  is  to  be  trusted,  the  interchange 
of  b  and  v  has  already  begun.  On  the  other  hand  he 
actually  attempts  to  revive  the  form  asa  for  ara.  In 
Appuleius  the  archaic  element  is  only  one  element  in  the  Appu- 
queer  mixture  which  constitutes  his  style,  and  it  probably  leitw. 
was  not  intended  to  give  the  tone  to  the  wholo.  Poetical 
and  prosaic  phrases,  Grsecisms,  solecisms,  jingling 
assonances,  quotations,  and  coinages  apparently  on  the 
spur  of -the  moment,  all  appear  in  this  wonderful  medley. 
There  are  found  such  extraordinary  genitives  as  sitire  beati- 
tndinis,  cenae  pignerarer,  incoram  omnium,  foras  corporis, 
sometimes  heaped  one  upon  another,  as  fluxos  vestium 
Arsacidas  et  frugum  pauperes  Ityraeos  et  odortim  divites 
Arabas.  Diminutives  are  coined  with  reckless  freedom. 
e.g.,  diulule,  longule,  mundule  amicla  et  altiuscule  sub  ipsas 
papillas  succinctula.  He  confesses  himself  that  he  is  writiDg 
in  a  language  not  familiar  to  him: — "  In  urbe  Latia  advena 
studiorum  Quiritium  ind:  enam  sermonem  aerumnabili 
labore,  nullo  magistro  praeeunte,  aggressus  excolui "  ;  and 
the  general  impression  of  his  style  fully  bears  out  his 
confession.  Melanchthon  is  hardly  too  severe  when  he  says 
that  Appuleius  brays  like  his  owu  ass.  The  language  of 
Aulus  Gellius  is  much  superior  in  purity  ;  but  still  it  nelliua. 
abounds  in  rare  and  archaic  words,  e.g.,  edulcare,  recentan, 
aeruscator,  and  in  meaningless  frequentativea  like  solitavisse. 
He  has  some  admirable  remarks  on  the  pedantry  of  those 
who  delighted  itt  obsolete  expressions  (xt.  7)  such  as  opluda, 
flocus,  and  bovinator ;  but  his  practice  falls  far  short  of  his 
theory. 

The  style  of  the  eminent  lawyers  of  this  period,  foremost  The 
among  whom  ia  Gains,  deserves  especial  notice  as  showing  lawyers, 
well  one  of  the  characteristic  excellences  of  the  Latin 
language.  It  is  for  the  most  part  dry  and  unadorned,  and 
in  syntax  departs  occasionally  from  classical  usages,  but  it 
is  clear,  terse,  and  exact  Technical  terms  may  cause 
difficulty  to  the  ordinary  reader,  but  their  meaning  is 
always  precisely  defined ;  new  compounds  are  employed 
whenever  the  subject  requires  them,  but  the  capacities  of 
the  language  rise  to  the  demands  made  upon  it ;  and  the 
conceptions  of  jurisprudence  have  never  been  more 
adequately  expressed  than  by  the  great  Roman  jurists. 

It  is  needless  to  trace  in  detail  the  gradual  impoverishment  and  Decay  of 
disorganization  of  literary  Latin.     After  the  time  of  Gellius,  there  literary 
is  no  writer  who  deserves  in  any  sense  to  be  called  classical.     The  Latin 
true  literary  tradition  was  lost ;  and  even  the  poets  who  aimed  at 
imitating  the  best  models,  by  fttr  the  bast  of  whom  was  Claudia!!, 
were  led  into  many  faults  by  the  defective  tasto  of  their  time.    The 
sense  of  quantity  was  lost,  and  the  practice  of  regal-ding  aocent  as 
the  ruling  principle  in  metre,  which  had  doubtless  never  been  extinct 
in  popular  songs,1  and  which  has  left  plain  traces  in  a  poem  quoted 
by  Gellius  (xix.  11),  became  gradually  predominant.     Its  efl'octs  are 
sometimes  to  be  observed  even  in  the  poems  of  Ausonius  (flor.  350 
A.  n. ),  and  are  plain  in  those  of  Sodulius  in  the  next  century. 

In  Gaul  the  rhetorical  schools,  which  flourished  greatly  in  the 
4th  century,  maintained  a  tradition  of  learning,  which  preserved 
some  classical  tinge  of  language,  but  it  sank  by  degrees  into  bom- 

1  Mr  Munro  (Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  I860)  has  discussed 
an  inscription  in  accented  hexameters,  from  Cirta,  dating  from  the 
4th  ceutury  of  our  era. 
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bastic  extravagance,  and  the  style  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  displays, 
with  d  profusion  of  erudition,  an  entire  absence  of  correctness.  Latin 
was  to  him  no  living  language  ;  his  natural  medium  of  expression 
-  was  the  sermo  ruslieus,  and  this  has  left  its  mark  on  every  page. 
Ec-Jesi-  The  inflnence  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  development  of  the' 
*iO:il  Latin  language  was  mainly  iu  two  directions.  In  the  first  place  the 
Srtin,  new  conceptions  introduced  brought  about  a  large  extension  of  the 
vocabulary.  As  the  most  important  of  the  early  Latin  fathers 
belonged  to  Africa  (Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Arnobius,  Augustine),  this 
extension  was  made  under  the  influence  of  the  African  Latinity  ; 
the  newly-coined  terms  took  an  awkward  and  almost  barbarous 
form  ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  time  to  abstract  expressions  and 
clumsy  compounds  was  heightened  by  the  needs  of  the  writers. 
Secondly,  the  Christian  teachers,  as  several  of  them  expressly  say, 
thought  little  of  the  grammatical  exactness  of  their  language,  pro- 
vided they  could  make  themselves  readily  intelligible  to  the  com- 
mon people;  e.g.',  Augustine  confesses  "Melius  est  reprehendant 
vos  graramatici  quani  non  intelligant  populi,"  and  again,  "Saepe 
enim  et  verba  non  Latina  dico,  ut  x03  intelligatis. "  Hence  in  the 
writings  of  the  early  fathers  we  find  a  largo  element  of  plebeian 
Latinity  introduced  into  the  clumsy  and  atiected  rhetoric  and  the 
bold  linguistic  experiments  of  the  African  schools.  Perhaps  it  is 
Tertullian  who  represents  this  stage  of  the  language  in  its  most 
extravagant  form.  He  has  genitives  like  imbrhim  utilia,  accusatives 
like  Campania  erepta  Pompcios,  adverbs  used  for  adjectives,"~ineta- 
phorical  terms  employed  in  the  boldest  fashion  (e.g.,  adulter,  aestum, 
census,  contentiosus  funis,  communicare,  &c. ),  numerous  abstract 
words,  often  in  the  plural,  like  corpulenliae,  discentiae,  inexperientiae, 
and  finally  the  most  extraordinary  compounds,  such  as  intcribilis, 
elementicius,  concupiscentivum,  ethnicalts,  extructorius,  famula- 
torius,  &c. 

The  language  of  the  Vetus  Itala  (a  version  of  the  Bible,  made  in 
Africa)  and  of  the  Vulgate  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  admirable 
study  bv  Hermann  Rbnsch  (Itala  und  Vulgata,  2d.  ed.,  Marburg, 
1875),  ftpm  whom  the  following  sketch  of  its  leading  characteristics 
has  been  mainly  derived  (comp.  also  Bernhardy,  Udm.  Lit.,  pp. 
334,  335).  Many  oi  the  phenomena  are  common  to  the  plebeian 
lauguage  generally,  and  have  been  already  noticed  as  appearing 
occasionally  in  earlier  writings. 

1.  In  the  formation  of  substantives  there  appears  a  preference  for 
full-souuding  forms,  constructed  by  a  free  use  of  the  suffixes 
•mentum,  -minium,  -arium,  -orittm,  -culum,  -bulum,  -aneum, 
-inium,  -itra,  -vdo,  -ntia,  -Has:  e.g.,  nugamentum  for  nugae, 
sessimonium,  sessibulum,  or  sessorium  for  scdes,  calcanium  for  calx, 
poenitudo  for  poena,  dolositas  for  dolus. 

2.  Plcbciau  terms  take  the  place  of  their  classical  equivalents  : 
e.g.,  caballus  (=cheval),  mansio  (=-maison),  bucca  (  =  bouche),  testa 
(  =  t£te),  in  gyrum  (  =  environ). 

3.  Substantives  in  -tor  and  -to  receive  large  additions  (Rbnsch 
gives  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  first  kind,  and  more 
than  two  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  secondhand,  found  either  now 
for  the  first  time,  or  previously  only  in  writers  like  Plautus  and 
Petronius). 

.  4.  Adjectives  are  turned  into  substantives.  From  this  class  are 
formed  many  Romance  words  :  e.g.,  montana  (^•montagne),  hibcr- 
num  (—  hirer),  diurnum  (=giorno),  volatile  (^volatili,  volaillc), 
matiUinum  (  =  matlhto,  matin),  murale  (=muraillc). 

5.  Adjectives  in  -alii  and  -bilis,  -urnus,  -bundus,  -lentus,  and  -osus 
are  largely  introduced,  often  replacing  simpler  forms  :  e.g.,  placi- 
bilis  —  placens,  aeternalis  =  acternus,  longiturnus,  -  amarulentus, 
meUculosus,  digniiosus  ;  and  verbals  in  -or  give  rise  to  participial 
forms  like  expudoratus,  intimoratus,  caloratus. 

6.  The  terminations  -im  and  -iter  largely  replace  c  in  adverbs  : 
e.g.,  inctrdinatim,  prcssim,  avariter,  improbitcr. 

7.  Verbs  of  secondary  derivation  take  the  place  of  simple  verbs, 
thus  meeting  the  love  for  fuller  forms-,  as  mensurarc,  amaricare, 
taediare,  potionare,  deteriorare  ;  an  intensive  force  is  given  by  com- 
position with  ad,  de,  cum,  ex,   in,  and  ob  ;  e.g.,  adminari^   coin- 

■  are,  confortare,  deplanare,  elonginquare,  incrassare,  obdulcarc  ; 
and  sometimes,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek,  there  is  a  double  prefix, 
as  in  adinerescere,  pcreonterrei'e,  obrelinq'uere,  diseoopcrire  ( -  d 
rir). 

8.  Intensive  and  frequentative  verbs  are  especially  common,  and 
have  given  rise  to  many  Romance  words;  e.g.,  comprcssare,  proiectart, 
recollectare . 

0.  In  composition  there  is  great  freedom,  and  the  use  of  the  nega- 
tive in-  is  very  common,  e.g. ,  imbonitas,  disconvemientia,  indicto- 
auduntia,  quaterdueatus  (±*Utrarch),  admanumdeduetor.  I1 
forms  are  common,  like  thelodives,  acridia  (for  anvSia),  cataple'datio 
(KaravATfyprfi),  aporiari  (dirope7<r8ai).  Especially  noteworthy  is 
the  use  of  two  prepositions  or  an  adverb  with  a  preposition,  as  &• 
mane  (-demain),  de  /oris  (-dehors),  de  intus,  and  ab  intus  (dans 
-de  ab  intus),  de  retro  (  =  dcrrtire),  de  mrsum  {~dessus),  ab  ante 
(-»avant). 

10.  In  inflexion  there  are  many  irregularities,  largely  due  to  the 
reappearance  of  forms  which  had  long  been  obsolete  in  the  literary 
language,  but  partly  produced  by  the  love  of  fuller  forms,  often 


resulting  in  heteroclite  words.  To  the  first  class  belong  it-stems  in- 
flected according  to  the  second  declension,  e.g.,frucli,  victi,  strepiti, 
&c. ;  masculine  for  neuters,  e.g.,fanus,  foenu-s,  lignus,  &c.,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  nasum,  popuium,  &c. ;  numerous  pronominal  forma, 
such  as  -alis,  ipsud,  alio  and  illo  (dat.),  &c.  To  the  second  class 
belong  ossum  for  os  (comp.  August.,  jDoct.  Christ.,  iii.3:  mallem 
quippe  cum  barbarismo  did  "  non  est  absconditum  a  U  ossum  meum," 
quam  ut  idea  esset  minus  apcrtum,  quia  magis  Latinunx  est),  princi- 
pens  for princeps,  praesepium  for  praesepe,  lampada  for  lampas,  rctia 
for  rcte,  &c.  Comparatives  and  superlatives  are  largely  invented, 
often  with  the  aid  of  magis  and  plus,  sometimes  used  pleonastically, 
&s  plus  lucidiores.  In  verbs  analogy  has  often  replaced  the  classical 
forms  by  others  which  seemed  more  regular  :  odio  is  inflected  through- 
out like  audio ;  verbs  are  transferred  from  one  conjugation  to 
another,  e.g. ,  JlorUt,  fugiit,  linics,  extcrgunt ;  compare  perfects  like 
conterui,  porrcgi,  collexi,  prandiderunt,  futures  like  augeam,  per- 
suadeam,  metiubitis,  pcrics,  scibo,  sepelibo.  Many  deponents  appear 
with  active  forms,  as  so  commonly  in  archaic  Latin,  and  less  fre- 
quently vice  versa. 

11.  In  the  meaning  of  words  there  are  many  cnanges,  especially  in 
the  way  of  giving  a  concrete  force  to  abstract  and  figurative  forms. 
Some  of  these  preserve  their  acquired  force  in  the  Romance 
languages:  e.g.,  cortina  (curtain),  focus  (fuoco,  feu),  exhibitio 
(•=  maintenance),  papilio  (pavilion),  sella  (selle\,  spatula  (epaule), 
substantia  (  =  property),  venatio  (venaison),  gentes  (gens),  extefmi- 
nare  (exterminate),  instaurare  (store),  involare  (embhr),  rememo- 
rari  (remember),  renuntiare  (renounce),  traducere  (traduce), 
recuperari  (recover),  stare  (Ure).  Ad  and  apud  are  treated  as 
equivalent  ;  de  is  constantly  used  with  an  instrumental  force,  and 
as  equal  to  ex :  it  replaces  the  partitive  genitive  (de  colentibus 
multitude*  maepxa  ;  ta?itum  de  chartis),  and  sometimes  forms  with 
its  case  a  substantive  used  as  a  nominative  (ampulla  in  oua  de  oleo 
[de  I'kuilc]  contincbatur). 

12.  In  syntax  there  is  everywhere  visible  a  negligent  simplicity 
of  structure,  careless  of  grammatical  nule,  but  aiming  at  directness 
and  ready  intelligibility.  Hence  the  tendency  to  analytic  rather 
than  synthetic  construction,  observable  in  earlier  stages,  is  ex- 
tended. Prepositions  are  constantly  used  instead  of  the  simple 
cases,  often  with  entire  neglect  of  their  classical  construction:  e.g. , 
ab,  cum,  de,  ex,  in,  and  sub  (of  rest),  prae,  pro,  sine,  with  ace ;  tn  and 
5k6  (of  motion),  intra,  post,  &c,  with  abl.).  Verbs  are  construed 
Kara  <rvvs<riv,  instead  of  according  to  classical  usage  :  e.g. ,  egcre  c. 
ace.,  miscreri  and  imptdire  c.  dat.  llle,  hie,  and  is  are  used  for  the 
definite  article,  ttnus  for  the  indefinite.  Quod,  quia,  and  quoniam 
are  constantly  used  for  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  ;  the  in- 
dicative follows  ut  and  indirect  interrogatives.  Sometimes  (as  at 
times  in  modern  German)  the  subjunctive  is  used  in  expressing 
astonishment.  The  infinitive  follows  a  preposition,  as  quomodo 
potest  hie  nobis  dare  carncm  ad  manducare  (a  manger);  non  habuit 
unds  reddcrc  (comp.  dequoi  vivre).  The  pluperfect  conjunctive  fre- 
quently replaces  the  imperfect  (comp.  que  je  punissc),  and  the  perfect 
infinitive  the  imperfect,  especially  vtithpossum  and  debco.  The  abla- 
tive gerund  often  takes  the  place  of  a  participle,  and  the  gerundive 
of  a  future  infinitive. 

Of  Gnecisms,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  literal  versions  of 
the  Bible,  the  only  one  requiring  notice  here  is  the  frequent  use  of 
habco  with  the  infinitive  (not  unknown  even  to  Cicero),  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  Romance  future. 

The  changes  of  pronunciation  which  had  been  effected  by  this 
time  consisted  partly  in  the  wider  extension  given  to  tendencies 
previously  existing  in  the  popular  speech,  partly  in  that  gradual 
disintegration  and  weakening  of  sounds  always  observable  in  the 
history  of  a  language.  Our  knowledge  of  them  has  to  be  derived 
almost  wholly  from  inscriptions  ;  for,  although  the  conclusions  de- 
rived from  these  may  sometimes  be  usefully  supplemented  by  the 
evidence  of  mauuscripts,  there  is  usually  a  doubt  possible  in  the 
latter  case  whether  the  forms  occurring  bear  witness  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  author  or  to  that  of  the  copyist  in  a  later  age. 
Interesting  evidence  is  sometimes  furnished  by  the  rhymes  found  in 
the  poets  who  discarded  the  classical  forms  of  verse  for  rhyming 
metres.  For  instance,  the  tendency  to  drop  a  final  consonant, 
shown  in  inscriptions  of  every  period,  comes  out  plainly  in  th- 
verses  of  Sedulius,  who  has  the  following  rhymes  :  pectoris — dei, 
impic— -times,  vidcrant — praeviam,  personat—pignora,  millia — 
lere—originem,  torridi — obstruit.  The  following 
table  (mainly  from  Schuchardt,  Vokalismus  des  Vulgdrlatein,  i. 
104-5)  gives  the  principal  facts  of  the  popular  pronunciation,  with 
an  indication  of  the  periods  at  which  the  change  can  be  proved  to 
have  taken  place.  It  will  K>  understood  that  it  is  always  possiblo 
that  the  more  correct  pronunciation  may  havo  been  retained  side 
by  side  with  the  corruption  long  after  the  latter  makes  its  first 
appearance. 

'o  =  au  iptostrum  for plaustrum). 
I.  c  =  ae  (sec  above). 

100-50    ■  m  obscured  before  labials  (Decebris,  C.  I.  L.,  i.  930). 
B.C.         n  obscured  before  dont.ils  and  gutturals  (jKirctes). 
^n%  5,  t  dropped  when  final. 
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fe  assibi 
I  ie  for  S. 
Vuo  for  < 


Sards  elwngcu  to  souauta  (bubueae,  gruxxtt*,  &c). 

Aspiration  neglected  (often  even  in  the  Augustan  age, 
and  common  in  Pompeian  inscriptions) 

i  for  e. 

u  for  o. 

v  for  6  (very  common  in  3a  century). 

s  for  x  (rare  before  4th  century). 

M  or  t  for  ct  (autor  for  auctor;  later  prefctto  for pracfecto). 
'I  and  r  interchanged  (only  under  special  circumstances 
before  the  next  period). 

Aasil'ilatiouof  ti  and  ci,  and  of  di  and/. 

2  for  j  before  <;  and  t  (cotnp.  Giove,  congiunto}. 

t  prefixed  to  s  followed  by  a  consonant  [iscala-=cscaUei; 
ispiritits  =  esprit). 

U  for  pt. 

.$$  for  sc. 

f  g  assibilated  before  e  and  i 
I  is  for  st 
I  mm  for  pot. 

Lj?  inserted  between  m  and  n. 
(e  assibilated  before  c  and  t. 
r* 
•». 

The  assibilation  of  a  commenced  in  Africa,  not  before  the  time 
of  Alexander  Severus  (222-235  a.d.),  and  was  fate  in  extending  to 
Italy  ;  in  Gaul  it  was  common  in  the  7tli  century  ;  that  of  ti  was 
generally  adopted  even  by  the  educated  in  the  5th  century.  In  the 
0th  and  7th  century  g  was  dropped  after  vowels  before  e  or  i  (vinti 
—  vigiiiti)  in  Africa.  This  phenomenon  had  been  common  in  Um- 
brmn  and  Oscan. 

The  exact  date  of  some  of  these  changes  is  open  to  question  ; 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  to  determine  it  without  a 
i'ullor  discussion  of.  the  evidence  than  is  hero  possible.  On  the 
whole,  it  maybe  asserted  with  confidence  that  all  these  changes 
had  Wen  fully  established  before  the  end  of  the  6th  century  after 
Christ.  The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Latin  language  to  the 
various  Romauco  tongues  which  have  been  derived  from  it  is  one 
which  can  bo  discussed  in  detail  only  nnder  the  head  of  the  several 
languages.  The  general  character  of  the  relation  is  all  tliat  can  be 
touched  npon  here.  But  it  is  of  importance  to  notice  that  the 
metaphor  which  is  embodied  in  the  phrase  "  mother  and  daughter 
languages  "  holds  good  ouly  for  literature.  From  this  point  of  view 
M.  Littre  writes  with  justice  :  "  Latin  alters  without  doubt  towards 
the  end  of  the  ompire  and  after  the  arrival  of  the  barbarians,  and 
the  style  of  Gregory  of  Tours  is  very  far  removod  from  the  purity  of 
Jjvy  ;  but  after  all  it  is  Latin,  and  not  one  of  the  Neo-Latin  lan- 
guages. Then  all  at  onee  it  disappears,  and  we  see  arising,  as  if 
from  under  the  ground,  the  various  idioms  to  which  it  has  given 
birth.  It  dies  suddenly  and  without  transformation,  so  that  these 
secondary  languages  cannot  be  considered  as  the  metamorphosis  or 
expansion  of  it.  We  have  no  right  to  say  that  Latin  is  continued 
in  the  new  languages  ;  it  died  without  developing  itself,  but  it  died 
leaving  children  and  heirs."  Such  a  breach  of  continuity  is  wholly 
inconceivable  as  an  historical  procedure.  From  the  popular  Latin 
various  dialects  were  gradually  formed,  assuming  forms  differing 
with  the  various  influences  which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  much  in  the  derived  languages  which  cannot 
be  shown  to  have  existed  in  the  popular  Latin  ;  but  if  we  set  aside 
what  is  evidently  due  to  the  action  of  foreign,  especially  Teutonic 
idioms — and  this  is  to  be  found  fai  more  in  the  vocabulary  than  in 
the  syntax — there  is  nothing  which  may  not  fairly  be  ascribed  to 
the  operation  of  tendencies  already  existing  in  the  plebeian  speech. 
By  degrees  the  custom  grew  up  of  confining  the  name  Latino,  to 
the  literary  language,  while  the  popular  speech  was  known  as  lingua 
Romana.  As  early  as  660  a.d.  St  Mummolinus  was  elected  bishop 
of  Noyon,  "  quia  prnevalebat,  non  tantum  in  Teutonica,  sed  etiam  in 
Romana  lingua."  In  the  middle  of  the  next  century  the  Acta 
Sffnctorum,  speaking  of  St  Adalhard,  abbot  of  Corbey,  brings  out  the 
distinction  still  more  clearly:  "  qui  si  vulgari,  id  est,  Romana  lingua 
loquoretur,  omnium  a-Uarura  putaretur  inscius  ;  si  vero  Teutonica, 
enitebat  perfectius,  si  Latina,  in  nulla  omnino  absolutius."  The 
famous  "glosses  of  Reichenau  *  of  the  same  date  explain  some 
words  of  the  Latin  vulgate  in  the  popular  language  :  e.g.,  eacmen- 
tarii  —  macioni  {macons).  In  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  tbe 
church  ordered  the  priost  to  preach,  not  in  literary  Latin,  but 
in  the  popular  tongue.  *The  oath  of  Strasburg  (842  a.d.),  happily 
preserved  in  a  contemporary  record,  gives  us  what  may  be 
called  with  equal  justice  the  latest  specimen  of  tbe  Latin  or  the 
earliest  example  of  the  French  language. 

Pro  Deo  amur  et  pro  christianpooio  ct  nostro 
(Latin)     Pro  Dei  amorc  et  pro  ckristiano  populo  et  nostro 
(French)  Pour  t' amour  de  Dieu,  et  pour  le  sahtt  du  peupte  ehritien 
et  de  notre 
Coinmun  salvament*  d'ist  di  en  avant,  in  quant  Deus 
Commwiii  salvamento  de  isto  die  in  ab-antc  in  quantum  Dcus 
Cviiwtun  salut  de  cejour  en  avant,  autant  que  Dieu 


Savir  et  podir  me  dnnat,  si  salvarai  eo  cist  mcon  fradre 
Sapcs-e  et  posse  mihi  donabit,  si  salvare  habco  ego  cco'isttut 

meum  fratrcm 
Me  donne  savoir  et  pouvoir,  je  sauterat  monfrerc 
Karlo  et  in  adjudha  et  in  cadhuna  cosa,  si  cum  om  per 
Carolum  ct  in  adjutu  et  in  quaquc  una  causay  sic  quomodo 

homo  per 
Charles  et  en  aide  et  en  ckaaue  chose,  ainsi  qa'on  doit 

Dreit  son  frailra  salvar  dist,  in  o  quid  il  mi  altresi 
JHrectum  suum  fratrem  salcare  debitus  est,  in  eo  o..od  die 

mihi  alterum  sic 
Scion  la  justice  sauver  sonfrere,  a  condition  qu*il  en  fosse 

autan' 

Faz,et*,  et  ab  Ludher  nul  plaia  numquam  prindrai 
Faciei,  et  ab  Lothario  nullum  placitum  nunqitamprchcudcre 

habeo 
Pour  moi,  etje  nefcrai  avee  Lothairc  aucuu  accora 

Qui  meon  vol  cist  meon  fradre  Karle  in  damno  sit. 
Quod  mca  voluntate  ecc'isto  mcofrairi  Carolo  in  damno  sit. 
Qui  par  ma  volonte  parte  prihtdict,  a  monfrerc  Charles  Ui 
present. 

The  details  of  the  changes  which  the  popular  Latin  experienced  Leading 
in  passing  into  the  Romance  languages  cannot  be  given  in  this  phonetic 
connexion  ;  but  a  few  of  the  leading  features  may  be  not  impro-  changes 
perly  noticed.  It  is  to  be  remarked  at  the  outset,  however,  that  in  the 
these  concern  only  those  portions  of  the  vocabulary  which  have  Romance 
come  by  direct  descent  from  the  Latin  ;  in  all  the  Romance  lan- 
languages  there  is  a  large  element  which  is  due  to  borrowing  guages 
at»a  later  stage  by  the  learned  ;  for  this  portion  the  tendencies  to 
be  mentioned  do  not  come  into  play.  The  Italian  cayione,  Spanish 
velar,  French  /rile,  are  examples  of  the  first  class  ;  ltal.  occasionc, 
Span,  vigilar,  French  fragile,  are  instances  of  the  second.  Wo 
notice  then  that  (1)  the  accented  vowel,  "the  soul  of  the  word," 
as  it  is  called  by  Diez,  is  always  retained,  subject  to  phonetic 
changes:  comp.  rdbie?n  =  rage,  cretam  =  craic.  (2)  An  unaccented 
vowel  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  an  acceu  ted  one  is 
usually  lost  :  comp.  aitrlcula=  orcillc^  orccchio,  or  changed  for 
another,  especially  a,  almost  arbitrarily,  e.g.,  sil vat  iocs  =  aklvaggio 
^sauvoge.  (3)  Diphthongs  arc  rarely  retained  ;  the  tendency 
noticed  ulready  in  Latin  to  change  them  into  simple  vowels  con- 
tinued to  operate  ;  and  the  numerous  diphthongs  in  the  Romance 
languages  are  usually  of  later  origin,  arising  either  from  contraction, 
or  from  the  modification  of  simple  vowels.  (4)  A  mute  between 
two  vowels  is  commonly  lost  :  comp.  frigidus  ^froid  =-  freddo  ;  lau- 
dare=- loiter.  Hiatus  thus  causod  is  usually  removed  by  contrac- 
tion. (5)  When  two  mutes  are  brought  into  contact,  by  the  loss 
of  the  intermediate  vowel,  the  foruer  is  generally  sacrificed  : 
mandueare*=mangiare,  manger;  berbicarius^bergcr.  (6)  C  before 
a,  o,  and  u,  before  a  consonant,  or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  commonly 
remains,  but  occasionally  is  softened  j  it  is  only  in  French  that  as 
a  rule  ca  becomes  c/ta  or  che,  as  in  cahallus  =  cheval,  cambiarc  = 
changer,  while  co,  cu  are  retained,  as  in  coUitin=cou,  cunetts  =  coin. 
When  medial,  it  is  softened  usually  in  Spanish,  and  frequently 
in  Italian  ;  in  French  it  passes  into  y  or  i,  as  in  doyen  =  decanus, 
braie=>braca,  or  is  lost,  as  in  mi's—  mica,  prior ~  precari.  C  before 
e,  t,  ae,  oe,  is  almost  invariably  assibilated,  in  accordance  *ith  a 
linguistic  law,  examples  of  which  might  be  adduced  from  the  most 
diverse  quarters.  U  has  passed  through  precisely  analogous 
changes.  (7)  The  liquids  I  and  r  freely  interchange  ;  and,  while 
in  Latin  itself  I  Tarely  if  ever  becomes  r,  except  under  the  influence 
of  dissimilation,  in  the  Romance  languages  this  change  is  appar- 
ently quite  as  common  as  tho  reverse :  e.g.,  lusciniola  =  rv- 
nuolo^rossignol.  L  regularly  becomes  t  after  c  (ch)  f  in  Italian, 
and  al  before  a  mute  becomes  an  in  French.  Both  r  and  I  are 
especially  liable  to  metathesis,  as  also  in  Latin  and  English  :  e.g., 
Span,  blago  from  baculus,  ltal.  f ruga  re  from  furca.  N  frequently 
becomes  r,  as  in  pamprc  for  pampinus;  but  the  reverse  rarely  hap- 
pens. (8)  Before  sp,  st,  sc,  Spanish  always,  French  and  Provencal 
usually,  but  Italian  never  prefixes  c:  comp.  spiritus;  Span,  espirilu, 
French  esprit,  Prov.  csperit,  ltal.  spirito. 

It  is  neodless  to  add  that  assimilation,  syncope,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  a  harsh  concurrence  of  consonants,  either  by  tho  rejection 
of  one  or  more  of  them,  or  by  the  insertion  of  a  vowel,  haw  all 
pi  wed  a  great  part  in  the  consonantal  system  of  the  Romance  lan- 
guages. A  table  of  the  chief  changes  of  consonants  in  combina- 
tion will  bo  found  in  Diez,  Qrammnirc  des  Langucs  SonunUs, 
vol.  i.  p.  282. 

Xn   nouns  tho  inflexions  denoting  cases  were  generally  lost  ana  Chances 
their  functions  supplied  in  the  genitive,  dative,  and  ablative  by  the  of  in- 
nse  of  prepositions,  and  this  in  two  ways.    On  the  one  hand  French  flexion. 
and  Provencal,  following  a  tendency  common    in  popular  Latin, 
took  the  accusative  nB  the  typical  obliquo  case,  and  used  forma 
thence  derived  f^r  tbe  objectivo  case,  while  forms  derived  from  the 
nominative  constituted  tho  subjectivo  oaso  :  c  g.t  sing,  sut'i    muta 
(  —  murus),  obj.   mtcr  (  —  murum),  plur.  subj.  HW  (  —  itturi),  obj. 
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Con- 
tinued 
we  of 

Litin. 


vvtrs  (  =  muros).  But  by  tho  14th  century  this  distinction,  no 
longer  corresponding  to  any  facts  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
iffrench  language,  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  objective  form  alone  was 
used,  the  last  trace  of  inflexion  thus  disappearing.  On  the  other 
hand,  Italian  and  Spanish  seem  never  to  have  passed  through  the 
former  stage,  but  to  have  adopted  from  the  first  the  accusative  form 
as  the  basis  of  their  own  subjective  as  well  as  objective  case, 
although  in  the  plural  {corouc,  mini)  a  desire  to  avoid  confusion  has 
led  the  Italian  to  adopt  forms  pointing  rather  to  the  nominative. 
Again,  the  muter  gender  is  lost  entirely  in  the  Romance  languages; 
neuter  words  have  become  masculine  as  a  rule,  not,  however,  with- 
out many  exceptions,  due  in  some  cases  to  false  analogy,  in  others 
to  the  corruptions  of  the  popular  Latin.  We  may  notice  also  the 
development  of  the  article  out  of  the  popular  use  of  illc  and  units 
found  in  all  the  Romance  language? 

The  comparison  of  adjectives  shows  the  steady  growth  of  the  pre- 
ference for  analytic  over  synthetic  forms,  which  ie  a  characteristic 
of  Romance  grammar  generally.  The  use  of  magis  and  phis,  com- 
paratively rare,  especially  the  latter,  in  Latin,  has  become  quite  nor- 
mal, the  former  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  "Roumanian,  the  latter 
in  the  othe'r  language,  while  the  suffixed  forms  -ior  and  -issimus 
have  left  but  few  traces,  and  the  definite  article  has  been  generally 
employed  to  form  the  superlative  on  quite  a  new  principle. 

In  the  ease  of  pronouns  some  of  "the  most  common  (e.g.,  hie,  is, 
lifer)  are  lost  altogether,  and  many  new  ones  are  created  by  com- 
position. 

In  the  conjugation  of  veros,  the  principal  changes  are  due  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  old  forms,  leading  to  their  replacement  by 
compound  forms.  In  pcmular  Latin  there  was  already  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  analytic  forms,  such  as  halco  compcrtum,  habco  diccrc, 
which  supplied  the  model  for  numerous  similar  expressions.  Thus 
the  passive  inflexions  have  been  entirely  replaced  by  the  use  of 
auxiliary  verbs  ;  the  perfect  is  formed  with  the  aid  of  habere  (for 
which  Spanish  and  Portuguese  often  employ  t <  acre  [lener,  ter]),  the 
future  is  compounded  with  habco  (j'aimcr-ai,  &c. );  a  new  mood,  the 
conditional,  is  formed  by  a  termination  borrowed  from  the  past  im- 
perfect ;  and  supines  and  gerunds  are  entirely  lost.  In  regard  to 
the  inflexion  of  particular  verbs,  it  is  of  especial  importance  to 
notice  the  distinction  between  strong  and  weak  forms,  the  accent  in 
the  former  falling  on  the  root  (cresccrc),  and  in  the  latter  on  the  ter- 
mination {(fiiidrc);  cump.  ticns^Unco,  but  tenons  =  tcnemns. 

In  adverbs,  prepositions,  aud  conjunctions,  the  chief  poiut  to 
notice  is  tlio  extent  to  which,  as  in  pronouns,  simple  forms  have 
boon  replaced  by  compound  forms,  either  as  a  result  of  the  indistin- 
guishable shape  assumed  by  the  latter  in  course  of  time,  or  with  a 
view  to  a  more  complete  expression  of  meaning.  The  Jbvmer  cause 
has  led,  for  example,  to  the  loss  of  adverbs  distinguished  from  all- 
jeetives  merely  by  a  termination,  worn  away  by  the  lapse  of  time  ; 
tho  latter  to  compounds  like  thsormais  (=rf«  ex  hora  magis),  beau- 
coim  (  =  bc}litin  colaphttm,  "  a  tine  stroke  "). 

In  derivation  the  Romance  languages  are  especially  rich,  the  loss 
.  of  numerous  simple  Latin  words,  which  either  were  too  short  to  bear 
the  abbreviating  effects  of  time,  br  would  have  assumed  an  incon- 
venient form  under  the  influence  of  the  necessary  phonetic  changes, 
being  compensated  by  new  creations.  Thus  in  the  place  of  res,  vis, 
ius,  os,  rus,  stis,  crus,  m-us,  we  find  derivatives  from  causa,  fortia, 
directum,  bitcca,  Campania,  troia,  gambat  so'rcx  ;  and  diminutives 
very  frequently  replace  their  primitives.  AVe  may- notice  finally 
how  frequently  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  new  forms  in  o&ler  to 
avoid  homonyms,  thus  bellum  was  driven  out  by  bcllus,  acquits  by 
equip,  puer  by  punts,  sol  by  solum.  Frequentlv  words  of  non- 
Latin  origin  were  employed  tor  this  purpose. 

Kntthe  Formation  of  the  Romance  languages,  and  their  occasional 
employment  in  popular  songs  and  stories,  at  first  hardly  affected  at 
all  the  use  of  Latin  as  the  language  of  literature.  Its  adoption  as 
the  means  of  utterance  of  the  Christian  church  lent  to  it,  in  the  days 
of  its  most  marked  decay,  a  new  though  a  strangely  transformed 
life.  So  appropriated,  it  became  familiar  to  all  who  bad  even  the 
elements  of  education  throughout  western  Europe  ;  it  was  univer- 
sally retained  in  the  services  of  the  church,  if  not  in  the  discourses 
with  which  these  services  were  sometimes,  but  by  no  means  always, 
accompanied  ;  all  philosophy  and  theology  to  which  the  new  and 
unformed  popular  idioms  could  give  no  expression  was  necessarily 
expressed  in  its  terminology  ;  and  it  remained,"  as  it  is  at  the  pre* 
sent  day,  I  he  official  language  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Iif 
France  it  is  not  until  the  10th  century  that  we  find  any  consider- 
able remains  of  the  vernacular  in  the  form  of  charters  and  other 
muniments,  and  literary  prose  does  not  begin  until  the  12th  cen- 
tury, when  French  versions  of  the  chronicles,  originally  written  in 
Latin,  are  fairly  common.  In  Italy,  as  was  perhaps  natural,  the  use 
of  Latin  fur  literature  was  retained  still  more  tenaciously,  aud  tho 
development  of  the  national  language  in  its  new  form  was  extremely 
Blow.  It  was  not  before  the  13th  century  that  there  was  any  seri- 
ous attempt  at  writing  -in  Italian  ;  tho-  earliest  proso  work,  the 
Coiapuniziunc  tlcl  Muiuh,  dating  from  the  middle  of  that  century, 
<piite  in  accordance  witli  the  spirit  of  Italian  thought  at  the  time, 
was  ascicntifie  treatise.     Numerous  novclU  are  preserved  to  us  from 


aoout  the  same  period;  but  the  use  of  Italian  :is  an  organ  of  literary 
expression  was  still  so  little  established  that  Dante  found  it  natural 
to  write,  not  only  his  political  treatise  JJc  Munarchid.  but  also  his 
defence  of  the  vnlgar  tongue  JDc  Yidgari  Eloqnio,  in  Latin.1  Kveu 
in  the  sixteenth  century  sermons  addressed  to  a  mixed  audience 
in  Italy  were  frequently  delivered  in  Latin.  The  fact  that  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  chrouicleB  of  the  Middle  .Ages  proceeded 
from  the  monasteries  serves  to  explain  the  continued  use  of  a 
language  familiar  to  the  writers  alike  in  their  religious  exercises  ami 
in-  their  theological  studies  ;  and  in  our  own  English  clnonieles  we 
have  perliaps  a  unique  instance  of  the  history  of  a  nation  recorded 
for  centuries  in  its  own  vernacular.  Further,  as  the  clergy  supplied 
the  secretaries  and  often  the  ministers  of  state  in  every  court  in 
western  Europe,  Latin  continued  to  bo  the  language  of  diplomncy 
and  public  business  ;  and,  as  all  science  and  learning  was  confined 
to  them  or  to  thoir  pupils,  works  appealing  to  a  learned  audience 
were  of  necessity  clothed  in  the  samo  garb.  Of  the  vast  mass  of 
Latin  poetry  produced  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  perhaps 
it  is  enough  to  say,  with  a  scholar  whose  studies  made  Irini  excep- 
tionally familiar  with  it,  "  It  offers  no  one  exception  to  the  eternal 
irrepealable  law,  that  no  great  poet  is  inspired  but  m  his  nativo 
language."  Even  the  Latin  hymns,  some  of  which  have  taken  their 
place  among  the  perennial  treasures  of  the  church,  owe  their  charm 
almost  wholly  to  the  intensity  of  their  religious  emotious,  and  to  the 
lofty  or  plaintive  music  to  which  they  were  wedded,  and  not  to  any 
power  in  wielding  the  resources  of  the  language,  or  happy  Artistic 
skill.  It  is  perhaps  in  the  De  Imitationc  L'hristi  that  ecclesiastical 
Latin  is  seen  in  its  most  perfect  form.  The  stylo  is  of  course 
wholly  unlike  that  of  the  classical  writers  ;  but  the  Hebraic  indi- 
vidualism, which  in  the  Latin  fathers  often  seems  to  clash  inhar- 
moniously  with  tho  general  tone  of  the  diction,  has  here  proved  strong 
enough  to  absorb  the  whole  into  its  own  key.  Its  terse  and  preg- 
nant vigour,  its  direct  simplicity,  its  profound  thought,  and  it* 
intense  passion  of  self-devotion  give  it  a  place  in  the  history  of 
literature  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  it  has  always  held  among 
works  of  religious  edification.  It  was  one  of  the  happy  effects  of  a 
universal  language  that  such  a  book,  embodying,  as  none  other  did, 
the  whole  spirit  of  mediaeval  Christianity,  should  at  once  be  access- 
ible to  the  whole  of  Christendom 

During  the  long  period  for  whicn  ^ann  continucu  to  bo  the  Liuiary 
language  of  learning  and  science,  we  find  the  writers  who  used  it  Latin. 
dividing  themselves  broadly  into  two  great  classes,  according  as  they 
were  accustomed  to  employ  the  current  language  of  the  cloister  and 
the  court,  or  aimed  at  a  reproduction  of  the  rhythm  and  diction  of 
classical  times.  Of  course  the  line  cannot  be  drawn  sharply;  and 
all  degrees  of  purity  in  idiom  and  syntax  are  represented,  from  tho 
barbarous  expressions  which  teem  in  many  of  the  chroniclers  to  the 
purism  of  the -Ciceronian  8,  But  it  is  not  hard,  as  a  rule,  to  deter- 
mine in  the  case  of  any  particular  writer  whether  his  style  is  merely 
derived  from  the  traditional  teachings  of  the  schools,  or  drawn  from 
a  fresh  study  of  the  great  models  ;  and,  while  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  in  detail  the  fluctuations  in  the  greater  or  less  badness  of  the 
former  group,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  sketch  in  outline  tho 
origin,  the  development,  and  it  is  to  bo  feared  that  we  must  add  the 
decline,  of  the  art  of  using  the  Latin  language  with  purity  an  J  grace. 
The  attempt  to  return  to  something  like  the  classical  standard  may 
perhaps  have  originated  in  the  schools  of  Charles  the  Great,  but 
it  was  least  unsuccessful  where,  as  in  England,  Latin  was  never 
a  living  language,  and  all  knowledge  of  it  had  to  be  obtained  from 
regular  grammatical  instruction.  In  the  9th  and  10th  centuries 
reference  is  very  rarely  made  to  the  classical  writers  ;  it  was  only  in 
the  11th  century,  under  the  influence  ol  the  schools  of  Lan  franc 
and  Anselm,  that  a  purer  taste  and  a  wider  knowledge  begin  to  show 
themselves.  "If  the  impulse  came  from  Italy,  tho  scholars  of  Eng- 
land and  France  soon  surpassed  their  masters,  and  there  is  probably 
no  Italian  scholar  who  can  be  placed  by  the  side  of  John  of  Salis- 
bury, or  (in  the  next  centuiy)  of  Abe-lard  and  Beruakl  of  Clairvaux. 
But  the  influence  of  the  mendicant  friars,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
monastic  houses,  led  to  a  decline  at  least  as  marked  as  tho  revival ; 
and  the  Latin  of  the  13th  century  was  not  less  barbarous,  as  a 
rule,  than  that  of  the  10th.  A  far  more  enduring  movement  for 
reform  is  connected  with  the  name  of  Petrarch  -(1304-1374). 
According  to  his  own  account  the  sweetness  and  sonorousness  of  the 
periods  of  Cicero  qharmed  his  ears,  when  a  boy,  and  made  all  other 
Latin  seem  to  him  harsh  and  discordant  Of  course 'he  was  unable 
to  escape  altogether  the  influences  of  his  time,  and  the  move  accu- 
rate scholars  of  a  later  age,  aided  by  the  vast  improvement  in  the 
subsuHa  of  learning,  Buch  as  dictionaries  and  grammars,  find  much 
to  censure  in  his  diction.  But  at  least  he  set  the  example  of  that 
enthusiastic  study  of  the  great  ancient  models  which  is. the  only 
possible  road  to  a  finished  and  harmonious  Latin  stylo;  and  thu 
lesson  that  he  taught  woe  not  destined  to  be  forgotten,  until  it  had 
borne  fts  due  fruits.  His  favourite  pupil,  John  of  tinvoniia,  was  him  - 
self  the  teacher  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  next  generation  ;  and  to 

>  The  history  of  Wnltcr  SphiclH  is,  however,  enough  to  show  that  ItaHun  wna 
already  assumlnfi  precise  und  definite  slianc,  to  bay  nothing  o(  thu  Sicilian  and 
early  Florentine  pocls.    ' 
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one  of  these,  Gasparino  of  Barziza  (died  1431),  has  commonly  been 
assigned  the  distinction  of  being  the  father  ot  the  pure  and  elegant 
Latinity  of  the  Renaissance.    His  devotion  to  the  study  of  Cicero  is 
shown  by  the  plan  which  he  formed  to  fill  up,  by  conjectural  links, 
the  numerous  deficiencies  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Be  Oratore  then  known 
to  scholars,  a  design  happily  superseded  by  the  discovery  of  the 
famous  Codex  Laudianus.    Additional  material  was  furnished  by  the 
recovery  of  not  a  few  authors  or  portions  of  authors  of  the  best 
period  by  the  unwearied  diligence  of  Poggio  Bracciolini  ;  and  from 
henceforward  the  study  of  the  Latin  classics  was  pursued  with  the 
happiest  results.     Throughout  the  loth  century  no  literary  acquire- 
ment was  more  valued  than  a  good  Latin' style  ;  the  patronage  ex- 
tended to  scholarship  by  the  learned  Pope  Nicholas  V.   and  the 
grammatical  teaching  of  scholars  like  Laurentius  Valla  combined  to 
encourage  its  pursuit  with  energy  and  success.     Towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  century  Politian  at  Florence,  and  Hermolaus  Barbarus 
at  Vrenice.  showed  a  mastery  over  the  Latin  language  which  won  for 
them  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  their  contemporaries  ;  and, 
though  the  learning  of  these  eminent  scholars  proved  not  unlre- 
juently  injurious  to  their  style  by  inducing  an  affectation  of  obso- 
lete or  unfamiliar  words,  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  that  on  the 
whole  this  admiration  was  well  deserved.      In  Germany  they  had  a 
worthy  rival,  by  some  even  ranked  before  them,  in  Agricola  ;  in 
Prance  and  England  there  was  as  yet  no  one  who,  in  the  judgment 
afterwards  expressed  by  Erasmus,  could  be  said  to  write  Latin  at 
ill.     As  far  as  purity  of  style  went,  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence 
was  doubtless  reached  by  tlie  Italians  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
i6th  century.    Sadolet,  Bembo,  Paulus  Manutius,  and,  we  must  in 
justice  add,  Longolius  in  France,   wrote  Latin  with  a  grace  and 
finish  which  place  their  works  in  respect  of  style  almost  on  a  level 
with  those  of  their  great  model  Cicero.     But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  their  fastidiousness  of  language  often  led  them  to  sacrifice  the 
fruits  to  the  flowers  of  learning,  and  justly  drew  down  upon  them 
the  witty  and  biting  censures  of  Erasmus  in  his  Cicerouianus.     In 
the  controversy  between  the  men  of  learning  and  the  men  of  taste, 
the  best  tendencies  of  the  age  were  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the 
former  ;  and  the  Italian  scholars  whose  object,  as  Hall  am  well  ex- 
presses it,   was  "  to  write   pure  Latin,  to  glean  little  morsels  of 
Roman  literature,  to  talk  a  heatheuish  philosophy  in  private,  and 
to  leave  the  world  to  its  own  abuses,"  had  little  influence  on  the 
next  generation  in  comparison  with  the  wider  culture  and  loftier 
aims  of  scholars  like  Erasmus  and  Melanchthon.     The  rapid  exten- 
sion of  a  knowledge   of  Greek   literature,  especially  in    England, 
France,  and  Germany,  had  its  effects  in  the  same  direction.     Men 
threw  themselves  into  the  new  world  of  thought  thus  revealed  with 
an  eager  avidity' which  left  little  leisure  for  that  elaborate  polishing 
of  periods  which  had  been  the  delight  of  the  Ciceronianists.     The 
16th  century  saw  enormous  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  ; 
but  the  most  learned  scholars  were  by  no  means  always  equally 
famous  for  their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  Latin  language.     Even  in 
Italy  itself  the  most  eminent  writers  on  classical  subjects  approach 
rather  to  the  German  than  to  the  Ciceronian  type,  and  are  more 
distinguished  for  the  width  of  their  erudition  and  the  abundance  ol 
their  quotations  than  for  elegance  or  purity  of  style.     On  this  side 
of  the  Alps  the  prevalence  of  the  same  type  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  all  but  universal.     Muretus  alone  perhaps  maintained  in 
'this  generation  the  best  traditions  of  style,  and  was  pronounced, 
even  by  tho  judgment  of  the  censorious  Scaliger,  to  have  written 
(better  Ltitiu  than  any  one  since  Cicero;  in  Italy,  however,  he  had 
ft  formidable  rival  in  the  last  of  the  Ciceronians,  Paulus  Manutius. 
It  shows  how  little  Latin  was  now  a  living  language  that  the  latter, 
like  all  his  school,  refused  to   speak  in    Latin,  for   fear  that  the 
necessities  of  daily  conversation  should  make  him  familiar  with  bar- 
barons  phrases,  which  would  hardly  fail  to  taint  his  written  style. 
Others  for  a  similar  reason  always  recited  the  breviary  in  Greek, 
just  as  in  later  days  some  have  refused  thread  the  New  Testament 
in  the  original  language  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  purity  of  their  Attic 
prose.     In  Germany  especially  the  influence  of  Lipsius  founded  a 
new  school  of  Latinists,  based  on  the  imitation  of  the  silver  Latinity 
of  Tacitus  and  Seneca,  and  conspicuous  for  some  of  the  merits,  and 
more  than  all  the  faults,  which  nave  been  noticed  above  as  marking 
those  authors.   ",  In    Britain  the  only  scholar  whose  style  merits 
especial  notice   is  George    Buchanan,  whose  prose    is   hardly  less 
admirable  than  his  famous  poetical  version  of  the  Psalms.     On  the 
whole  it  must  be  said  that,  while  the  improvement   in  works  of 
reference,  and  in  methods  of  education  generally  (especially  through 
the  activity  of  the  Jesuits),  raises  the  average  of  correctness  and 
purity,  there-  is  less  grace  and  power  than  may  be  found  among  the 
best  of  the  writers  of  an  earlier  time.     As  yet  the  use  of  Latin  as  a 
means  of  literary  expression  and  of  public  business  showed  no  signs 
of  decline,  except  perhaps  in  Germany,  where  the  version  of  the 
Bible  by  Luther  and  his  popular  works  in  the  vernacular  had  given 
a  model  for  literary  German,  and  in  England,  where  some  of  tho 
great  works  of  controversial  theology,  notably  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  were  already  published  in  English,  doing  thereby  incalculable 
service  to  the  dignity  and  the  enrichment  of  the  native  tongue. 
But  during  the  17th  century,  as  a  consequence  of  the  steady  develop 


ment  of  the  various  national  literatures,  Latin  came  to  be  more  and 
more  merely  the  language  of  the  learned.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  belong  to  this  period  ;  and  among  them  Heinsius, 
Grotius,  Salmasius,  and  his  more  illustrious  antagonist  Milton  are 
all  famous  for  the  elegance  of  their  diction  ;  while  Scioppius  and 
Vossius  contributed  largely  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  grammar. 
But  towards  the  end  of  the  century  complaints  as  to  the  general 
decay  of  learning  frequently  occur.  In  Germany  it  was  almost 
extinct.  In  France  the  Jesuit  colleges  maintained  the  traditions 
of  a  pure  Latinity  with  some  success,  and  were  noted  for  the  polished 
though  sometimes  too  rhetorical  style  in  which  their  exercises  were 
conducted.  In  England  the  decay  of  Latin  was  never  so  complete 
as  that  of  Greek  ;  and  the  great  name  of  Bentley  shines  out  con- 
spicuous, set  off,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  the  school-boy  darkness 
of  most  of  his  rivals.  Even  he  did  not  escape  the  ferule  of  the 
schoolmaster,  Richard  Johnson  of  Nottingham,  who  claims  in  his 
Anti-Aristarchus  to  have  pointed  out  more  than  ninety  errors  in  the 
great  scholar's  Latinity.  In  the  18th  century  we  still  find  Latin 
used  for  works  on  science  and  philosophy,  which  appealed  to  the 
learned  in  all  countries ;  to  say  nothing  of  Newton's  Principia 
(1689),  Burnet's  Theoria  Telluris  Sacra  (1694),  and  Ray's  Synopsis 
Hfeihodica  (1693),  and  subsequent  botanical  works,  we  find  even 
Linnaeus  in  1760  issuing  his  Systema  Naturae  in  Latin.  But  as 
an  organ  of  general  literature  it  maybe  said  to  have  expired  in 
the  course  of  the  17th  century.  The  last  great  philosopher  who 
habitually  employed  Latin  for  his  works  was  Leibnitz  (1646-1716)  ; 
perhaps  the  last  important  work  in  English  theology  written  in 
Latin  was  Bull's  Dcfcnsio  Fidei  Nicenae  (1685). 

The  use  of  Latin  in  diplomacy  died  out,  towards  the  end  of  the 
17th  century.  .The  Spanish  embassy  sent  to  the  court  of  James  I. 
in  1605  used  sometimes  Latin  and  sometimes  French  ;  the  Latin 
state-papers  written  by  Milton  during  the  Commonwealth  are  well 
known  ;  and  in  the  negotiations  at  Minister  (1644)  even  the  French, 
representative,  M.  d'Avaux,  prided  himself  on  his  skill  in  writing 
Latin.  But  at  Nyinegen  (1677)  the  Danish  ambassador's  claim  that 
the  Latin  language  should  be  used  between  the  French  representa- 
tive and  himself  was  rejected  as  an  impertinence ;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  agree  that,  while  he  might  employ  Latin  himself,  the  French 
should  use  their  own  language.  At  Ryswick,  Temple  opened  the 
proceedings  in  French  ;  he  was  answered  by  the  bishop  of  Gurk  in 
Latin  ;  but  the  French  envoys  pleaded  that  they  had  forgotten  their 
Latin,  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  were  conducted  in  French 
(cf.  Bernard's  Lectures  on  Diplomacy,  pp.  153-155).  'Long  after 
this  date  the  German  empire  insisted  that  all  negotiations  with  it 
should  be  conducted  in  Latin  ;  and,  although  Joseph  II.  attempted 
to  make  German  the  official  language  of  Hungary  in  its  place,  he 
was  compelled  to  give  way,  and  it  was  only  in  1825  that  Latin 
was  for  the  first  time  displaced  by  Magyar  in  the  debates  of  the 
diet  (cf,  vol.  xii.  p.  371).  It  is  now  the  universal  practice  that 
written  communications  from  any  European  power  should  be  made 
in  the  language  of  that  power,  but  oral  intercourse  is  carried  ou  i  i 
French,  with  rare  exceptions/ 

Authorities, — For  the  earliest  'stage  of  the  Latin  language  the 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Zatinarum,  vol.  i.,  or  Garrucci's  Syllogc  In- 
scripHonum  Latinarwn,  is  indispensable.  Wordsworth's  Fragments 
and  Specimen*  of  Early  Latin  is  very  useful.  Hubner's  Grundi-iss 
zu,  Vorlesungcn  iibcr  die  Lateinisclie  Grammatik  (Berlin,  1880, 
)>.  104)  contains  a  very  complete  list  of  all  works  of  value  upon 
the  language.  Corssen's  Aussprache  Vokalismus  uud  Betonung 
dcr  Latcinischcn  Sprach*  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1870)  contains  a  valu- 
able collection  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  history  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion. Neue's  Formenlehre  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1877)  is  a  complete 
storehouse  of  the  inilexional  forms.  Driiger's  Historische  Syntax 
(2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1880)  is  extremely  valuable,,  especially  for  the 
classical  writers.  -Kiihner's  AusfiXhrliche  Grammqttk  dcr  Latein- 
ischen  Sprache  (2  vols.,  Hanover,  1877-78)  is  the  most  complete 
of  recent  grammars.  In  English  the  best  grammars  are  those  of 
Madvig,  Dr  Kennedy,  and  Mr  Roby.  The  first  is  excellent  in  the 
syntax,  and  well  represents  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language  in  its  classical  form  to  be  gained  without  the  aid 
of  comparative  philology  ;  the  second  in  respect  of  etymology  too 
frequently  adopts  not  only  the  facts  but  the  less  trustworthy 
theories  of  Corssen,  while  in  syntax  the  full  collection  of  examples 
is  sometimes  encumbered  by  an  awkward  terminology  ;  the  last  is 
equally  admirable  for  tlie  clearness  and  fulness  of  its  discussion  of 
phonetics,  the  careful  historical  treatment  of  inflexions,  and  the 
freshness  and  precision  of  its  syntax.  For  later  Latin  and  its  con- 
nexion with  tho  Romance  languages,  Schuchardt's  Vokalismus  des 
milg&rlateins,  Ronsch's  Itala  und  Vulgata,  and  IHez's  Grammaire 
dej  Langucs  Romanes  are  the  chief  text-books.'  The  diction  of 
the  most  important  writers  can  best  bo  studied  in  the  numerous 
German  treatises  and  programmes  devoted  to  them  sovcrally,  most 
of  which  will  be  found  mentioned  in  Draper's  Syntax  and  in  Pro- 
fessor Mayor's  edition  of  Hubner's  Guide  to  Latin  Literature^ 
I'.eiiiliardy's  Grundriss  der  RBmischm  Litieratur  and  TeuHel's1 
History  of  ttoman  Literature  have  many  useful  hints  as  to  the 
growth  of  the  language.  (A~  S.  JV*  > 
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LATIN  LITERATURE.     See  Rome. 

LATITUDE.  See  Astronomy,  Geodesy,  and  Geogra- 
phy (Mathematical). 

LATIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  was  the  name  given  to 
the  portion  of  central  Italy  which  adjoined  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea  on  the  west,  and  was  situated  between  Etruria  and 
Campania.  The  name  was,  however,  applied  iu  a  very 
different  sense  at  different  times,  and  the  extent  of  country 
comprised  under  this  appellation  varied  materially. 
Latium  originally  means  the  land  of  the  Latini,  and  in  this 
sense,  which  is  that  alone  in  use  historically,  it  was  a  tract 
of  comparatively  limited  extent ;  but  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Latin  confederacy,  when  the  neighbouring  tribes  of 
the  Hernicans,  Volscians,  and  Auruncans,  as  well  as  the* 
Latins  properly  so  called,  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
subjects  and  citizens  of  Rome,  the  name  of  Latium  was 
extended  so  as  to  comprise  them  all,  and  include  the  whole 
country  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Liris.  The  change  thus 
introduced  was  not  formally  established  till  the  reign  of 
Augustus;  but  it  is  already  recognized  by  Strabo  (v.  p. 
228),  as  well  as  by  Pliny,  who  terms  the  additional  territory 
thus  incorporated  Latium  Adjectuni,  while  he  designates 
the  original  Latium,  extending  from  the  Tiber  to  Circeii, 
as  Latium  Antiquum.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  description  of  Latium  in  this  limited 
sense,  in  which  it  figures  in  Roman  history  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  the  days  of  Cicero."' 

I.  Latium  Antiquum.  In  this  original  sense  Latium 
was  a  country  of  but  small  extent,  and  consisted  principally 
of  an  extensive  plain,  now  known  as  the  Campagna  di 
Roma,  bounded  towards  the  interior  by  the  lofty  range  of 
the  Apennines,  which  rise  very  abruptly  from  the  plains  at 
their  foot  to  a  height  of  between  4000  and  5000  feet. 
Several  of  the  Latin  cities,  including  Tibur  and  Praeneste, 
were,  however,  situated  on  the  terrace-like  underfalls  of 
these  mountains,  while  Cora,  Norba,  and  Setia  were  placed 
in  like  manner  on  the  slopes  of  the  Volscian  mountains  or 
Monti  Lepini,  a  rugged  and  lofty  range,  which  branches  off 
from  the  Apennines  near  Praeneste,  and  forms  a  continuous 
mountain  barrier  from  thence  to  Terracina.  In  the  midst 
of  the  plain  thus  limited  rises  a  group  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains, of  about  30  miles  in  circuit,  and  attaining  to  a  height 
of  over  3000  feet,  now  commonly  known  as  the  Alban 
hills,  though  the  designation  of  Albani  Montes  is  not  found 
in  any  ancient  writer.  But  the  highest  summit,  now  called 
Monte  Cavo,  on  which  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris, 
was  known  as  Mons  Albanus  ;  while  the  north-east  summit, 
which  almost  equalled  it  in  height,  bore  the  name  of  Mount 
Algidus,  celebrated  in  all  ages  for  the  dark  forests  of  ilex 
with|  which  it  was  covered.  No  volcanic  eruptions  are 
known  to  have  taken  place  in  these  mountains  within  the 
historic  period,  but  the  remains  of  a  crater  are  distinctly 
seen  near  the  summit  of  the  Mons  Albanus,  forming  the 
basin  now  known  as  the  Campo  di  Annibale,  while  the 
cup-shaped  lakes  known  as  the  Alban  Lake  and  the  Lake 
of  Netni  unquestionably  occupy  the  basins  of  similar 
craters  at  a  lower  level  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  adjacent  Lacus  Aricinus.  now  drained,  was 
another  vent  of  a  similar  character. 

But,  besides  this  distinctly  volcanic  group,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  plain  now  called  the  Campagna  di  Roma 
was  formed  by  volcanic  deposits,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  the  rock  called  tufo,  an  aggregate  of  volcanic  sand, 
pebbles,  and  cinders  or  scoriae,  varying  greatly  in  hardness 
and  consistency,  from  a  compact  jock  well  adapted  for 
building  stone  to  a  loose  disintegrating  sand  known  by  the 
local  name  of  jmzzolauo.  In  a  few  places  only  beds  of  la\  a 
are  found,  the  most  distinct  of  which  is  a  continuous 
Btream  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills  to 
within  2  miles  from  Rome,  along  which  the  line  of  the 


Appian  Way  wa?  carried.  These  deposits  have  been 
formed  upon  previously  existing  beds  of  Tertiary  formation, 
which  here  and  there  rise  to  the  surface,  and  in  the  Monte 
Mario,  a  few  miles  north  of  Rome,  attain  to  the  height  of 
400  feet.  The  surface  is  by  no  means  an  uniform  plain, 
like  that  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  (the  ancient  Campania), 
but  is  a  broad  undulating  tract,  furrowed  throughout  by 
numerous  depressions,  with  precipitous  banks,  serving  as 
water-courses,  though  rarely  traversed  by  any  considerable 
stream.  As  the  general  level  of  the  plain  rises  gradually, 
though  almost  imperceptibly,  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
these  channels  by  degrees  assume  the  character  of  ravines 
of  a  formidable  description. 

Between  the  volcanic  tract  of  the  Campagna  and  the  sea 
there  intervenes  a  broad  strip  of  sandy  plain,  evidently 
formed  merely  by  the  accumulation  of  sand  from  the  sea, 
and  constituting  a  barren  tract,  still  covered,  as  it  was  in 
ancient  times,  almost  entirely  with  wood.  This  long  belt 
of  sandy  shore  extends  without  a  break  for  a  distance  of 
above  30  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the 
promontory  of  Antium  (Porto  d'Anzo),  which  is  formed 
by  a  low  but  rocky  headland,  projecting  out  into  the  sea, 
and  giving  rise  to  the  only  considerable  angle  in  this  line 
of  coast.  Thence  again  a  low  sandy  shore  of  similar 
character  extends  for  about  24  miles  to  the  foot  of  the 
Monte  Circello,  an  isolated  mountain  mass  of  limestone  of 
about  9  miles  in  circumference,  and  rising  to  a  height  of 
2000  feet.  From  the  almost  insulated  character  of  this 
remarkable  promontory,  which  is  united  to  the  Apennines 
at  Terracina  by  a  similar  strip  of  sandy  coast,  between  the 
Pontine  Marshes  and  the  sea,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  once  an  island,  which  has  been  gradually  united  to  the 
mainland  by  alluvial  deposits.  But  it  is  certain  that  these 
deposits  must  have  commenced  long  before  the  historical 
period,  and  the  assertion  strangely  ascribed  by  Pliny  to 
Theophrastus,  that  the  Circeian  promontory  was  in  the  days 
of  that  philosopher  still  an  island,  is  certainly  erroneous. 
The  region  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  which  occupies  almost 
the  whole  tract  between  the  sandy  belt  on  the  sea-shore  and 
the  Volscian  mountaius,  extending  from  the  southern  foot 
of  the  Alban  hills  below  Velletri  to  the  sea  near  Terracina, 
a  distance  of  about  30  miles,  is  a  perfectly  level  plain, 
rendered  pestilential  by  the  stagnation  of  numerous  streams 
that  descend  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  are 
unable  to  find  their  way  through  this  extremely  low  and 
level  tract,  while  their  outlet  to  the  sea  is  barred  by  the 
sands  of  the  coast  between  Monte  Circello  and  Terracina. 

At  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  historical 
record  the  whole  of  the  couutry  that  we  have  thus  described, 
or  Latium  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  was  inhabited 
by  the  people  known  to  the  Romans  as  Latini.  Of  their 
origin  or  ethnical  affinities  we  have  very  little  information, 
except  that  they  belonged  to.the  same  branch  of  the  Italian 
races  with  the  Umbrians,  Oscans,  and  Sabellians  (see 
Italy).  At  the  same  time  they  constituted,  according  to  the 
general  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  a  distinct  people  from 
their  neighbours  the  Sabines  and  the  Volscians,  who  held 
the  mountain  districts  adjoining  their  territory,  as  well  as 
(in  a  much  higher  degree)  from  the  Etruscans  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber.  There  was  once,  however,  a  people 
called  the  Rutuli,  who  occupied  a  small  portion  of  the 
Latin  territory  adjoining  the  sea-coast,  and  are  described 
as  a  separate  people  under  their  own  king,- 
familiar  to  all  modern  readers  from  its  having  been  adoptedi 
by  Virgil.  But  the  name  of  tin-  Rutuli,  a-  that  of  am 
independent  people,  disappears  from  history  at  .i  very  early, 
period,  and  their  capital  city  of  Ardea  was  certainly  one 
of  the  thirty  cities  that  in  historical  times  constituted 
the  Latin  league.  The  list  t.f  these  cities  given  us  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  which  has  everj  a|  pearanco  <>l 
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beiug  derived  from  an  authentic  document  (see  Niebuhr's 
Roman  History,  voL  ii.  p.  23),  enumerates  them  as  follows  : 
'— Ardea,  Aricia,  Bovills,  Bubentum,  Corniculum,  Carven- 
tam,  Circeii,  Corioli,  Corbio,  Cora,  Fortinei  (1),  Gabii, 
Laurentum,  Lavinium,  Labicum,  Lanuvium,  Nomentum, 
Norba,  Prajneste,  Pedum,  Querquetulum,  Satricum,  Scaptia, 
Setia,  Tellenae,  Tibur,  Tusculum,  Toleria,  Tricrinum  (1), 
Velitrae. 

The  list  thus  given  by  Dionysius  is  arranged  in  an  order 
approximately  alphabetical.  Omitting  the  two  names  which  are 
probably  corrupt,  and  a  few  of  which  tne  site  cannot  be  determined 
with  any  certainty,  the  others  may  be  described  according  to  their 
geographical  arrangement.  Laurentum  and  Lavinium,  names  so 
conspicuous  in  the  legendary  history  of  iEneas,  were  situated  in  the 
sandy  strip  uejir  the  sea-coast,— the  former  only  8  nides  east  of 
<  >stia,  which  was  from  the  first  merely  the  port  of  Rome,  and  never 
figured  as  an  independent  city.  Farther  eastward  again  lay  Ardea, 
tie  ancient  capital  of  the  Rutuli,  and  some  distance  beyond  that 
Antium,  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  which,  though  not  in  the  list  of 
.Dionysius,  was  certainly  a  Latin  city.  On  the  southern  underfills 
of  the  Alban  mountains,  commanding  the  plain  at  the  foot,  stood 
Lanuvium  and  Velitrae  ;  Aricia  rose  ou  a  neighbouring  hill,  and 
Corioli  was  probably  situated  in  the  plaiu  beneath.  The  more  im- 
portant city  of  Tusculum  occupied  one  of  the  northern  summits  of 
the  same  group  ;  while  opposite  to  it,  in  a  commanding  situation 
on  a  lofty  offshoot  of  the  Apennines,  rose  Prssneste,  now  Palestrina. 
liola  and  Pedum  were  in -the  same  neighbourhood,  Labicum  on  the 
slope  of  the  Alban  hills  below  Tusculum,  and  Corbio  on  a  rocky 
(summit  east  of  the  same  city.  Tibur  (Tivoh)  occupied  a  height 
commanding  the  outlet  of  the  river  Anio.  Corniculum,  farther  west, 
stood  on  the  summit  of  one  of  three  conical  hills  that  rise  abmptly 
out  of  the  plain  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  Monte  Gennaro, 
the  nearest  of  the  Apennines,  and  which  were  thence  known  as  the 
Montes  Corniculani.  Nomentum  was  a  few  miles  farther  north, 
■between  the  Apennines  and  the  Tiber,  and  close  to  the  Sabine  fron- 
tier. The  boundary  between  the  two  nations  was  indeed  in  this 
pirT  very  fluctuating.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  the 
Oampagna  stood  Gabii  ;  Bovillje  was  also  in  the  plain,  but  close 
te  the  Appian  Way,  where  it  begins  to  ascend  the  Alban  hills. 
Severul  other  cities — Tellenne,  Scaptia,  and  Querquetulum — men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  Dionysius  were  probably  situated  in  the  Cam- 
pagna,  but  their  site  cannot  be  determined.  Satricum,  on  the  other 
hand  was  south  of  the  Alban  hills,  apparently  between  Yelitrce  and 
Antium  ;  while  Cora,  Norba,  and  Setia  (all  of  which  retain  their 
itneient  names  with  little  modification)  crowned  the  rocky  heights 
which  form  advanced  posts  from  the  Volscian  mountains  towards 
the  Pontine  Marshes. 

It.  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  list  given  by  Dionysius 
belonged  to  a  date  about  490  B.C.,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Latin  cities  had  before  that  time  either  been 
utterly  destroyed  or  reduced  to  subjection  by  Rome,  and 
had  thus  lost  their  independent  existence.  Such  were 
Antemnae  and  Ccenina,  both  of  them  situated  within  a  few 
miles  of  Rome,  and  the  conquest  of  which  was  ascribed  to 
Romulus  ;  Fideua;,  about  5  miles  north  of  the  city,  and 
close  to  the  Tiber ;  and  Crustumerium,  in  the  hilly  tract 
farther  north  towards  the-  Sabine  frontier.  Pometia  also, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  to  which  it  was 
said  to  have  given  name,  was  a  city  of  importance,  the 
destruction  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Tarquinius  Superbus. 
But  by  far  the  most  important  of  these  extinct  cities  was 
Alba,  on  the  lake  to  which  it  gave  its  name,  which  was, 
according  to  the  tradition  universally  received,  the  parent 
of  Rome,  as  well  as  of  numerous  other  cities  within  the 
limits  of  Latium,  including  Gabii,  Fidenae,  Collatia, 
Nomentum,  and  other  well-known  towns.  Whether  or 
not  this  tradition  deserves  to  rank  as  historical,  it  appears 
certain  that  at  an  early  period  there  existed  a  confederacy 
of  thirty  towns,  of  which  Alba  was  the  supreme  head.  A 
list  of  these  is  given  us  by  Pliny  (iii.  5,  968)  under  the 
name  of  "  populi  Albenses,"  which  includes  only  six  of 
those  found  in  the  list  of  Dionysius ;  and  these  for  the 
most  part  among  the  more  obscure  and  least  known  of  the 
names  there  given  ;  while  the  more  powerful  cities  of  Aricia, 
Lanuvium,  and  Tusculum,  though  situated  immediately  on 
the  Alban  hills,  are  not  included,  and  appear  to  have 
maintained  a  wholly  independent   position.     This  earlier 


league  was  doubtless  broken  up  by  the  fall  of  Alba  ;  it 
was  probably  the  increasing  power  of  the  Volsci  and  iEqui 
that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  later  league,  including  all 
the  more  powerful  cities  of  Latium,  as  well  as  to  the 
alliance  concluded  by  them  with  the  Romaus  in  the  con- 
sulship of  S.p.  Cassius  (493  B.C.). 

The  cities  of  the  Latin  league  continued  to  hold  general 
meetings  or  assemblies  from  time  to  time  at  the  Grove  of 
Ferentina,-a  sanctuary  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills  in  a 
valley  below  Marino,  while  they  had  also  a  common  place 
of  worship  on  the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount  (the  Monte 
Cavo),  where  stood  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris. 
The  participation  in  the  annual  sacrifices  at  this  sanctuary 
*  was  regarded  as  typical  of  a  Latin  city  ;  and  they  continued 
to  be  celebrated  king  after  the  Latins  had  lost  their  inde- 
pendence and  been  incorporated  in  the  Roman  state.  This 
change  took  place  in  338  B.c.  During  the  centuries  that 
followed  down  to  the  end  of  the  Roman  republic  many  of 
the  Latin  towns  sank  into  a  very  decayed  condition.  Cicero 
speaks  of  Gabii,  Labicum,  and  Bovillae  as  places  that  had 
fallen  into  abject  poverty,  while  Horace  refers  to  Gabii  and 
Fidenfe  as  mere  "deserted  villages."  Many  of  the  smaller 
places  mentioned  in  the  list  of  DionysiuSj  or  the  early  wars 
of  the  Romans,  had  altogether  ceased  to  exist,  but  the 
statement  of  Pliny  that  fifty-three  communities  (jwjndi) 
had  thus  perished  within  the  boundaries  of  Old  Latium  is 
certainly  exaggerated,  and  his  list  of  the  "  illustrious  cities  " 
(dura  oppida)  that  had  thus  disappeared  is  very  confused 
and  unintelligible.  Still  more  erroneous  is  his  statement 
that  there  were  once  twenty-four  cities  on  the  site  occupied 
in  his  time  by  the  Pontine  Marshes, — an  assertion  not  con- 
firmed by  any  other  authority,  and  utterly  at  variance  wiih 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  tract  in  question. 

II.  Latium  Novum,  or  Adjectum,  as  it  is  termed  by  Pliny,  com- 
prised the  territories  occupied  in  earlier  times  by  the  Volscians, 
Hernicans,  and  Auruncans.  It  was  for  the  most  part  a  rugged  and 
mountainous  country,  extending  at  the  back  of  Latium  proper,  from 
the  frontier  of  the  Sabines  to  the  sea-coast  between  Terracina  and 
Sinuessa.  But  it  was  not  separated  from  the  adjacent  territories  by 
any  natural  frontier  or  physical  boundaries,  and  it  is  ouly  by  the 
enumeration  of  the  towns  in  Pliny  according  to  the  division  ol  Italy 
by  Augustus  that  we  can  determine  its  limits.  It  included  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  with  the  towns  of  Sublaqueum  and 
Treba;  the  Hernicau  cities  of  Anagnia,  Ferentinum,  Alatrium,  and 
Verul.-e— a  group  of  mountain  strongholds  on  the  north  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Trerns  or  Sacco  ;  together  with  the  Volscian  cities  ou 
the  south  of  the  same  valley,  and  in  that  of  the  Liris,  tho  whole  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  its  extreme  upper  end,  was  iucluded  in 
the  Volscian  territory.  Here  were  situated  Signia,  Frusiuo,  Fabra- 
teria,  Fregellae,  Sora,  Aipinnm,  Atina,  Atpiinum,  Casinuru,  and 
Inteianma  ;  Anxur,  or  Tarracina,  was  the  only  seaport  that  properly 
belonged  to  the  Volsciaus,  the  coast  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Liris  being  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Auruncans,  or 
Ausoiiiaus  as  they  were  termed  by  Greek  writers,  who  possessed  the 
maritime  towns  of  Fundi,  Formiffi,  Caieta,  and  Mintunia:,  together 
with  Suessa  in  the  interior,  which  had  replaced  their  more  ancient 
capital  of  Aurnnca.  Sinuessa,  on  the  sea-coast  between  the  Liris 
(Garigliano)  and  the  Vulturous,  waa  the  last  town  in  Latium 
according  to  the  official  use  of  the  term. 

Though  the  Apennines  comprised  within  the  boundaries  of 
Latium  do  not  rise  to  a  height  approaching  that  of  the  loftiest  sum- 
mits of  the  central  range,  they  attain  to  a  considerable  altitude,  and 
form  steep  and  rugged  mountain  masses  from  4000  to  5000  feet 
high.  They  are  traversed  by  three  principal  valleys  : — (1)  that  of 
the  Anio,  now  called  Teverone,  which  descends  from  above  Subiaco 
to  Tivoli,  where  it  enters  the  plain  of  the  Canipagns;  (2)  that  of  the 
Trerns  or  Sacco,  which  has  its  source  below  Palestiina  fPi-.vneste), 
and  Hows  through  a  comparatively  broad  valley  that  separates  the 
main  mass  of  the  Apennines  from  the  Volscian  niouutaius  or  Monti 
Lepiui,  till  it  joins  the  Liris  below  Ceprano  ;  (3)  that  of  the  Liris 
or  Garigliano,  which  enters  the  confines  of  New  Latium  about  20 
miles  from  its  source,  flows  under  the  walls  of  Sora,  and  has  a 
very  tortuous  course  from  thence  to  the  sea  at  Miutunne  ;  its 
tower  valley  is  for  the  most  part  of  considerable  width,  and  forms 
a  fertile  traot  of  considerable  extent,  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
hills  covered  with  vines,  olivos,  aud  fruit  trees,  and  thickly  studded 
with  towns  and  villages. 

It  may  be  observed  that,  long  after  the  Latins  had  erased  to  exist 
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as  a  separate  people,  we  meet  in  Roman  writers  with  the  phrase  of 
•'iioinen  Latinnm,"  used  not  in  an  ethnical  but  a  purely  political 
sense,  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  all  those  cities  on  v 
Romans  had  conferred  "  Latin  rights"  tjus  Latitmm),— an  infi  rior 
form  of  the  Roman  franchise)  which  had  been  granted  in  the  first 
to  certain  cities  of  the  Latins,  when  they  became  subjects 
of  Rome,  and  was  afterward*  bestowed  upon  many  other  cities  of 
II  peeially  the  so-called  Latin  colonies.     At  a  later  period  the 

ivilegcs  were  cxtouded  to  places  in  other  countries  also, — as 
I  .tier  to  most  of  the  cities  in  Sicily  and  Spain.     All  persons 

enioj  ni-  these  rights  wo-  termed  iu  legal  phraseology  "  Latini  "  or 
"  Latinos  conditionis." 

For  the  topography  of  Latium,  anil  the  local  history  of  its  more 
important  cities,  the  reader  may  consult  Sir  \V.  Cell's  Topography 

of  i: i  d<  Vicinity,  2  vols.  8w>.,  Loud.,  1834,  -2d  ed.,  1  vol., 

1846,  with  a  valuable  map  ;  Nibby,  Anal, si  Storico- Topograjico- 
Anliquaria  cUtla  Curia  dci  Dinlomi  di  Roma,  3  vols.  Svo,  1837, 
3d  eu.  1848:  \Vestphal,  Die  RSmischa  Kampagiie,  4to,  Berlin, 
1S29;  Bormann,  Alt-Lntinischc  Ghwographit  und Slddte-Qeschictite, 
Sco.  Halle,  1852  ;  Hum's  Jlome  and  the  Campagna,  4to,  Lond., 
1871  ;  Hate's  IVulks  around  Rome,  2  vols.  8vo,  Lond.,  1873.  An 
elaborate  antiquarian  map  of  Old  Latium  has  been  long  in  pre- 
i  by  the  Cavaliere  De  liossi,  but  has  not  yet  made  its 
appearance.  (E.  H.  B.) 

LATONA  is  the  Latin  name  of  the  Greek  Leto,  mother 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis."  In  Greece  she  belongs  rather  to 
the  sphere  of  mythology  than  of  religion;  she  forms  part 
of  the  surroundings  of  these  two  great  deities,  but  is  not 
usually  a  goddess  to  whom  worship  is  paid  or  temples  built. 
Different  forms  of  the  Latona  legend  are  found  in  the 
various  seats  of  Apolline  religion.  Of  these  seats  the 
chief  are  Delos  and  Delphi,  and  the  tradition  which  has 
obtained  the  widest  literary  currency  is  a  union  of  the 
legends  of  these  two  places,  formed  doubtless  under  the 
uuifying  influence  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  Latona,  pregnant 
by  Zeus,  long  seeks  in  vain  for  a  place  of  refuge  to  be 
delivered.  She  wanders  from  Crete  over  Athens,  the 
toasts  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands;  at  last 
the  barren  desolate  isle  of  Delos  offers  itself.  Pindar  and 
later  poets  tell  that  Delos  was  a  wandering  rock  borne 
about  by  the  waves,  till  it  was  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  to  serve  for  the  birth  of  Apollo.  Hence  arose  the  belief 
that  Delos  could  not  be  shaken  by  earthquakes, — a  belief 
that  was  disproved  by  several  shocks  in  historical  times 
(Herod.,  vL  98  ;  Plin.,  iv.  66).  In  the  oldest  forms  of  the 
legend  Hera  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  afterwards  the  wander- 
ings of  Leto  are  ascribed  to  the  jealousy  of  Hera,  enraged 
at  her  amour  with  Zeus.  In  the  legend  the  foundation  6f 
Delphi  follows  immediately  on  the  birth  of  the  god  ;  and 
on  the  sacred  way  between  Tempe  and  Delphi  the  giant 
Tityus  offers  violence  to  Leto,  and  is  immediately  slain  by 
the  arrows  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Such  ate  the  main 
facta  of  the  Leto  legend  in  its  common  literary  form,  which 
is  dwe  especially  to  the  two  Homeric  hymns  to  Apollo. 
We  must  turn  from  mythology  to  actual  religion  in  order 
to  discover  the  true  character  of  the  myth.  Then  we  shall 
find  that  Leto  is  a  real  goddess,  and  not  a  mere  mythological 
figure.  The  honour  paid  to"  her  in  Delphi  and  Delos  might 
be  explained  as  part  of  the  culttis  of  her  son  Apollo;  but 
temples  to  her  existed  in  Argos,  in  Mantinea,  and  in 
Xanthus.  of  Lycia  ;  her  sacred  grove  was  on  the  coast  of 
Crete.  In  Lycia  graves  are  frequently  placed  under  her 
protection  (soe  Corpus  Inscr.  Grxc.,  No.  4250,  4300,  4303, 
4c.) ;  and  she  is  also  known  as  a  goddess  of  fertility  and 
as  «ortpoTpo'<£os-.  In  these  attributes  we  reoognize  the 
earth-goddess.  Now,  although  in  the  common  legends 
Apollo  and  Artemis  are  called  the  twin  children  of  Leto, 
yet  she  appears  far  more  conspicuously  in  the  Apolline 
myths  than  in  those  which  grew  round  the  great  centres 
of  Artemis  worship;  moreover,  in  the  older  forms  of  the 
Apolline  myths  Artemis  is  hardly  mentioned  except  as  an 
after-thought,  and  the  Homeric  hymn  makes  them  born 
in  different  places  (rtjv  /±ev  tv  'OpTiry/j;,  tot  Be  Kpavarj  evt 
A-fXce).  \  Facts  such   as  these   will  be  readily   explained 
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if  one  recognizes  that  the  idea  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  as 
twins  is  one  of  later  growth  on  Greek  soil,  and  that  the 
two  religions  come  from  different  origins  in  Asia  Minor. 
Again  Lycia,  one  of  the  chief  homes  of  the  Apolline  religion, 
is  precisely  the  country  where  most  frequent  traces  are 
found  of  the  worship  of  Leto  as  the  great  goddess. 
Etymological  considerations  point  in  the  same  direction. 
The  Greeks  always  connected  the  word  Leto  with  the  root 
seen  in  \a.vdo\vi»,  KijOtj,  Ajc.  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  resemblance  is  delusive,  and  that  the  origin  is  to  be 
found  in  words  which  are  not  so  distinctively  Greek. 
Leto  and  Leda  are  both  probably  forms  of  the  Lycian 
word  Lada,  which  means  woman  or,  lady  ;  and  the  island 
of  Lade  or  Late  (Plin.,  v.  35),  the  town  Lete,  the  rivers 
Ladon  and  Lethseus,  were  all  named  from  the  goddess. 

It  is  clear  then  that  Latona  or  Leto  was  the  great 
goddess  of  a  religion  which  found  its  way  into,  Greece,1 
where  its  mythology  was  harmonized  to  a  certain  extent 
with  that  of  the  other  religious  systems  of  the  country. 
Everything  points  to  Lycia  as  the  earlier  home  of  this 
religion.  Zeus,  by  whatever  name  he  was  called,  and  Leto 
are  heaven  and  earth  ;  their  offspring  is  Apollo,  the  ever 
young  god  of  light  and  of  the  sun,  born  afresh  every  spring. 
The  myth  is  the  same  that  occurs  over  and  over  again  with 
different  names  in  every  district  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
Bub  iu  Greece  Hera  was  recognized  as  the  supreme  consort 
of  Zeus,  and  Latona  could  only  rank  with  many  other 
goddesses  of  antique  religions  as  his  concubine;  though  even 
in  Greece  the  oldest  forms  of  the  tradition  recognize  her  as 
the  goddess-consort,  KvSprj  TrapaKom's-,  of  Zeus.  Sappho 
calls  her  and  Niobe  "loving  companions."  The  father  of 
Leto,  C'ceus,  must  be  a  god  in  the  almost  forgotten  religion 
to  which  she  belongs. 

In  Greek  art  Leto  appears  usually  in  company  with 
her  children ;  iu  vase  paintings  especially  she  is  often 
represented  with  Apollo  and  Artemis.  The  statue  of  Leto 
in  the  Letoon  at  Argos  was  the  work  of  Praxiteles. 

See  itillh.  Inst.  Ath.,  i.  168  ;  Hesiod,  TIteog.,  134  :  Couze, 
lUiscii  an/  den  Gricch.  Jnscln,  p.  91. 

LATREILLE,  Pierre-Andre  (1762-1833),  French 
naturalist,  was  born  in  humble  circumstances  at  Brives-la- 
Gaillarde,  now  in  the  department  of  Correze,  France,  on 
November  29,  1762.'.'  His  abilities  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Baron  d^Espagnac,  who  in  1778  placed  him  at  the 
College  Lemoiue  at  Paris,  where  the  Abbe'  Haiiy  was  at 
that  time  a  teacher.  Having  chosen  the  ecclesiastical 
career,  he  was  admitted  to  priestly  orders  in  1786,  and  in 
the  same  year  retired  to  Brives,  devoting  all  the  leisure 
which  the  discharge  of  bis  professional  duties  allowed  to 
the  study  of  entomology.  In  1788  he  returned  to  Paris 
and  found  means  of  making  himself  known  to  the  leading 
naturalists  there, — Fabrjcius,  Olivier,  Bosc,  Lamarck  ;  his 
first  important  contribution  to  his  special  science,  a 
"  Memoire  sur  les  Mutilles  dexouvertes  en  France,"  contri- 
buted to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History 
in  Paris,  procured  for  him  the  honour  of  admission  to  that 
body,  and  of  being  made  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Linnean  Society  of  London.  At  the  Revolution  he  was 
compelled  to  quit  Paris,  and  as  a  priest  of  conservative 
sympathies  suffered  considerable  hardship  ;  he  lay  for  some 
time  in  prison  at  Bordeaux,  and  gained  his  liberty  at  last 
only  through  the  intervention  of  the  naturalists  Bory  de 
Saint-Vincent  and  Dargelas.  His  Precis  des  Caraciern 
generiques  des  insectes,  disposes  dans  un  .ordre  natunl, 
appeared  at  Brives  in  1796.  In  1798  be  became  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Institute,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  arranging  the  entomological 
collection  at  the  recently  organized  "Museum  d'Histoire 
Naturelle"  (Jardin  des  Plantes)  ;  in  18.14  he  succeeded 
Olivier  as  member  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  and  in 
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1821  lie  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
For  some  time  he  acted  as  professor  of  zoology  in  the 
veterinary  school  at  Alfort  near  Paris,  and  in  1830,  when 
the  chair  of  zoology  of  invertebrates  at  the  Museum  was 
divided  after  the  death  of  Lamarck,  Latreille  was  appointed 
professor  of  zoology  of  crustaceans,  arachnids,  and  insects, 
that  of  molluscs,  worms,  and  zoophytes  being  assigned  to  - 
De  Blainville.  "  On  me  donne  du  pain  quand  je  n'ai  plus 
de  dents,"  said  Latreille,  who  was  then  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year.     He  died  on  February  G,  1833. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  the  numerous  works 
of  Latreille  include — Hisloire  naturcllc  generate  ct  parlicultire  dcs 
Crustacis  ct  Insectcs  (14  vols.,  1802-5),  forming  part  of  Sonnini's 
edition  of  Button  ;  Genera  Crustaccorum  et  Insectorum,  secundum 
crdinem  naturalem  in  familias  Vspasila,  4  vols.,  1806-7  ;  Conside- 
rations generates  sur  tordre  naturctdes  aniinaux  composant  les  classes 
dcs  Crustacis,  dcs  Arachnidcs,  ct  des  Jnsedes,  1810  ;  Famittcs  natu- 
relies  du  regne  animal,  expose'es  succinctcmcnt  ct  dans  un  ordre 
anahjtique,  1825;  Cours  cTEntomotogic  (of  which  only  the  first 
volume  appeared,  1831) ;  the  whole  of  the  section  "  Crustec^s, 
Arachnides,  Insectes,"  in  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal ;  besides  many 
papers  in  the  Annates  da  Masium,  the  Encyclopedic  Meihodiqiu, 
the  Dktionnaire  Classiguc  d'Histcdre  Naturelle,  and  elsewhere. 

LAUBAN,  chief  town  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name  in 
the  government  of  Liegnitz  and  province  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
is  situated  in  a  picturesque  valley,  at  the  junction  of  the 
lines  of  railway  from  Gorlitz  and  Sorau,  39  miles  west- 
south-west  from  Liegnitz,  in  51°  7'  N.  lat.,  15°  17'  E.  long. 
Lauban  is  the  seat  of  a  chamber'of  commerce,  and  has  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  three  Lutheran  churches,  a  conventual 
house  of  the  order  of  S.  Magdalene,  dating  from  the  14th 
century,  a  municipal  library  and  museum,  two  hospitals,  an 
orphanage,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  collegiate  institute  for  girls. 
The  industrial  establishments  comprise  tobacco,  yarn, 
thread,  and  linen  and  woollen  cloth  manufactories,  bleach- 
ing, calendering,  and  dyeing  works,  a  bell-foundry,  tile- 
kilns,  breweries,  and  oil  and  flour  mills.  In  1880  the 
population  was  10,779. 

Lauban  v,as  founded  in  the  10th  and  fortified  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury ;  in  1427  and  1431  it  was  devastated  by  the  Hussites,  and  in 
1640  by  the  Swedes.  In  1761  it  was  the  headquarters  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  In  1815  it  was  the  last  Saxon  town  that  made  its  sub- 
mission to  Prussia. 

LAUD,  William  (1573-1644),  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  born  at  Pleading  on  October  7,  1573.  In  1590 
he  became  a  scholar  of  St  John's,  Oxford,  and  a  fellow 
in  1593.  In  1601  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  church. 
In  1605  he  married  the  earl  of  Devonshire  to  the  divorced 
Lady  Rich,  an  act  which  he  never  ceased  to  regret.  In 
1611  he  became  president  of  St  John's.  His  career 
at  Oxford  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  authori- 
ties of  the  university.  He  was  one  of  those  who  were 
revolted  by  the  C'alvinistic  Puritanism  which  prevailed, 
and  he  upheld  in  a  sharp  irritating  way  the  doctrines  on 
the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  and  of  the  permanent 
existence  of  the  church  during  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
was  regarded  as  rank  heresy  by  the  Puritans.  In  1616  he 
was  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  Gloucester,  and,  with  the 
king's  approbation,  removed  the  communion  table  in  the 
cathedral  to  the  east  end.  In  1621  James  made  him  bishop 
of  St  David's,  though,  if  a  commonly  received  story  is  to 
be  believed,  he  entertained  grave  doubts  whether  Laud 
would  exercise  the  episcopal  authority  with  wisdom.  In 
1622  the  new  bishop  took  part  in  a  controversy  with 
Fisher  the  Jesuit,  on  the  claims  of  the  Papal  Church. 
His  argument,  which  was  afterwards  published,  was  not 
only  a  serious  contribution  to  controversial  literature,  but 
marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  direction  which  was  after- 
wards taken  by  Chillingworth. 

The  controversy  with  Fisher  had  been  entered  on  i» 
order  to  save  Buckingham's  mother  from  conversion  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  failed  in  this  object,  but  it  gained 
for  Laud  considerable  iniluenco  over  Buciinghaoi  himself. 


and  through  Buckingham  over  Prince  Charles,  who  when 
he  became  king  in  1625  was  attracted  to  an  ecclesiastical 
adviser  whose  opinions  so  closely  resembled  his  own,  and 
whose  firmness  of  character  supplied  a  contrast  to  the 
irresoluteness  of  which  he  could  scarcely  be  unconscious. 
During  the  first  years  of  the  reign  Laud  was  frequently 
consulted  in  matters  relating  to  the  church.  He  is  found 
favouring  the  promotion  of  anti-Puritan  divines,  approving 
Montague's  Appello  Cxsarem,  and  generally  throwing  his 
weight  into  the  scale  against  the  assumption  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  lay  down  the  law  in  politics  and  religion.    • 

In  1628  Laud  was  made  bishop  of  London,  and  when 
the  ecclesiastical  controversy  came  to  a  head  in  the  session' 
of  1629,  his  biography  became  identified,  till  the  meeting 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  with  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Intellectually  Laud's  position  was  that  of  a  man  opposed 
to  the  dogmatism  of  the  Calvinists.  "  The  wisdom  of  tho 
church,"  he  wrote,  "  hath  been  in  all  ages,  or  the  most,  to 
require  consent  to  articles  in  general  as  much  as  may  be, 
because  that  is  the  way  of  unity,  and  the  church  iu  high 
points  requiring  assent  to  particulars  hath  been  rent." 
Laud's  love  of  peace  unhappily  led  him  to  shrink  from  the 
free  exuberance  of  spiritual  life.  Perhaps  it  could  hardly 
be  expected,  in  an  age  when  each  ecclesiastical  party  was 
longing  to  persecute  all  others,  that  any  man  placed  in 
authority  should  think  it  possible  to  allow  the  struggling 
parties  to  grow  up  side  by  side,  in  what  must  have  seemed 
the  vain  hope  that  liberty  would  bring  a  larger  harmony. 
Laud,  at  least,  had  no  conception  of  the  kind.  He  was  by 
nature  a  lover  of  order  and  discipline,  devoid  of  the  higher 
spiritual  enthusiasm  or  breadth  of  judgment  which  charac- 
terizes the  highest  order  of  intellect.  He  spoke  of  Aristotle, 
the  philosopher  who  lays  such  stress  on  the  formation  of 
habits,  as  his  great  master  to  humanis.  All  Laud's  work 
in  life  was  to  attempt  to  form  habits,  to  make  men  learn  to' 
be  decent  by  acting  decently,  and  to  be  religious  by  acting 
religiously.  "  Since  I  came  to  this  place,"  he  said  of 
himself,  "  I  laboured  nothing  more  than  that  the  external 
public  worship  of  God — too  much  slighted  in  most  parts 
of  this  kingdom — might  be  preserved,  and  that  with  as 
much  decency  and  uniformity  as  might  be,  being  still  of 
opinion  that  unity  cannot  long  continue  in  the  church 
when  uniformity  is  shut  out  at  the  church  doors.  And  I 
evidently  saw  that  the  public  neglect  of  God's  service  in 
tke  outward  face  of  it,  and  the  nasty  lying  of  many  plaoes 
dedicated  to  that  service,  had  almost  cast  a  damp  upon  the 
true  and  iuward  worship  of  God, — which,  while  we  live  in 
the  body,  needs  external  helps,  and  all  little  enough  to  keep 
it  iu  any  vigour." 

Upon  these  principles  he  acted,  more  especially  after  his 
promotion  in  1633  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
His  metropolitical  visitation  of  the  province  enforced  his 
system  of  uniformity  in  every  parish  contained  in  it.  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  special  doctrines  of  the  Papal 
Church,  still  less  with  its  ceremonial ;  but  he  held  that 
conformity  to  the  prayer  book  was  to  be  the  universal  rule- 
He  gave  great  offence  to  the  Puritans  by  insisting  upon 
the  removal  of  the  communion  table  to  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  while  the  communicants  were  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment on  their  kneos.  For  this  and  for  the  enforcement  of 
other  observances  he  was  stigmatized  as  an  innovator,  but 
he  repelled  the  charge  in  the  speech  which-  he  delivered  at 
the  trial  in  the  Star  Chamber  of  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and 
Burton  in  1637,  declaring  that  the  Puritan  usages  were 
themselves  innovations  on  the  practice  inculcated  at  the 
Reformation. 

Nor  did  Laud  confine  himself  to  imposing  ceremonies 
upon  tho  clergy.  The  church  courts  undertook  in  those 
days  to  reform  the  morals  of  the  laity,  and  Laud  excited 
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much  ill-feeling  by  insisting  that  the  powerful  and  tlie 
wealthy  should  submit  to  punishment  as  well  as  the  poor. 
As  a  privy  councillor  he  took  part  in  affairs  of  state,  and 
upon  the  death  of  Portland  in  1635  he  became  a 
commissioner  of  the  treasury  till  he  procured  for  Bishop 
Juxon  the  appointment  of  lord  treasurer  in  1637.  The 
ad  wee  which  he  gave  to  the  king  with  respect  to  the 
introduction  of  a  new  prayer  book  into  Scotland  proved 
ultimately  fatal  to  him.  Of  this  prayer  book,  in  the 
amendment  of  which  he  had  had  a  considerable  share,  he 
was  not  unnaturally  regarded  as  the  author ;  and,  when 
in  1640  the  Scots  triumphantly  occupied  the  northern 
counties,  and  sent  commissioners  to  London  to  negotiate  a 
peace,  they  called  for  the  punishment  of  the  archbishop  as 
the  great  incendiary.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Commons 
ufter  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  to  impeach 
liim.  For  some  time  he  remained  in  prison,  apparently 
overlooked.  But  in  1643  there  was  fresh  need  of  concili- 
ating the  Scots,  and  his  impeachment  was  proceeded  with. 
He  made  an  able  and  in  many  respects  a  satisfactory 
defence,  but  his  condemnation  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  he  was  executed  on  January  10,  1644,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two. 

The  best  source  of  the  biography  of  Laud  is  to  be  found  in  his 
own  Works,  edited  by  Dr  Bliss,  in  the  Anglo-Catholic  Library. 
The  adverse  view  of  his  character  will  be  found  in  Prynne's 
Canterbury's  Doom..  (S.  R.  G.) 

LAUDANUM.  >  See  Opium. 

LAUDER,  Slr  Thomas  Dick,  Bart.  (1784-1848),  was 
the  only  son  of  Sir  Andrew  Lauder,  the  sixth  baronet,  and 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1784.  He  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy  in  1820.  In  earlylife  he  published  two  romances, 
Lochandhu  and  the  Wolf  of '  Badenoch  ;  and  such  were  the 
merits  of  his  style  that  his  first  contribution  to  Blackwood's 
Magazine  in  1817,  entitled  "Simon  Roy,  Gardener  at 
Dunphail,"  was  by  some  ascribed  to  the  author  of  Waverley. 
He  was  afterwards  a  frequent  contributor  to  Blackwood  and 
also  to  Tail's  Magazine,  and  in  1830  he  published  the  book 
by  which  his  name  is  now  best  known,  An  Account  of  the 
Great  Floods  of  August  1829  in  the  Province  of  Moray  and 
adjoining  Dist)-icts.  Subsequent  works  were  Highland 
Rambles,  with  L<>n<i  Tales  to  shorten  the  Wag  (2  vols.  8vo, 
1837),  Legendary  Tales  of  the  Highlands  (3  vols.  12mo, 
1841),  Tour  Bound  the  Coasts  of  Scotland,  and  Memorial 
of  the  Royal  Progress  in  Scotland  (1843).  Lauder's  paper 
on  "  The  Parallel  Eoads  of  Glenroy,"  printed  in  vol.  ix.  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  first 
drew  attention  to  the  phenomenon  in  question.  Vol.  i.  of 
a  Miscellany  of  Natural  History,  published  in  1833,  was 
also  partly  prepared  by  Lauder.  He  died  on  May  29, 
1848.  An  unfinished  series  of  papers,  written  for  Tail's 
Magazine  shortly  before  his  death,  was  published  under  the 
title  Scottish  Rivers,  with  a  preface  by  John  Brown,  M.D., 
iu  1874. 

LAUENBURG,  formerly  a  duchy  belonging  with 
Holstein  to  Denmark,  but  from  1865  to  Prussia,  was  in 
July  1876  incorporated  as  a  circle  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Schleswig-Holstein.  It  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  between  53=  21'  and  53°  48'  N.  lat,  10'  13'  and  11° 
3'  E  long.,  is  bounded  by  the  territories  ot  Hamburg, 
Lubeck.  and  Mecklenburg,  the  province  of  Hanover,  and 
the  circle  of  Oldesloe,  and  comprises  an  area  of  453  square 
miles.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  a  slightly  undulating 
plain.  The  soil,  chiefly  alluvial,  though  in  some  places 
arenaceous,  is  generally  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but 
a  great  portion  is  covered  with  forests,  and  interspersed 
w  ith  lakes.  By  means  of  the  Stecknitz  Canal,  the  Elbe, 
the  principal  river,  is  connected  with  the  Trave.  The 
chief  agricultural  products  of  the  circle  are  timber,  fruit, 
grain,  hemp,  flax,  and  vegetables.     Cattle  breeding  affords 


employment  for  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  railroad 
from  Hamburg  to  Berlin  traverses  the  country.  The 
judicial  administration-  is  divided  among  five  courts  of 
law,  over  which  is  a  Superior  court  for  the  whole  circle, 
the  supreme  "ourt  of  appeal  being  at  Berlin.  The  capital 
is  Ratzeburg,  and  there  are  two  other  towns,  Molln 
and  Lauenburg.  In  1880  the  population  amounted  to 
49,185,  Low  Saxons  by  descent,  and  with  few  exceptions 
Lutherans  by  confession 

The  earlier  inhabitants  of  Lanenbnrg  were  a  Slavic  triDe  Known 
by  the  name  of  Polabes  (it,  dwellers  on  the  Elbe;  Slavic,  Leta) 
They  were  gradually  replaced  by  colonists  from  Lower  Saxony,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  the  country  was  conquered 
by  Henry  the  Lion,  and  thus  came  under  the  yoke  of  the  dukes  of 
Saxony.  Lauenburg  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  Valde- 
mar  Ii.  of  Denmark,  but,  having  in  1227  reverted  to  the  Saxons,  it 
remained  in  their  possession  for  over  four  hundred  years, — from 
1260,  however,  in  the  separate  line  of  Saxe-Lauenburg.  After 
the  death  of  Duke  Julius  Francis  in  1689,  the  line  of  succession 
having  become  extinct,  the  emperor  ordered  the  sequestration  of 
the  duchy,  but  Duke  George  "William  of  Bruuswick-Luneburg-Celle 
forcibly  occupied  it,  paid  a  money  indemnity  to  Saxony,  and  was 
recognized  by  the  inhabitants  (15th  September  1702).  Upon  his 
death  in  1705,  Lauenburg  fell  to  his  nephew,  George  I.,  elector  of 
Hanover,  and  afterwards  king  of  England,  whose  claim  was 
eventually  recognized  in  1728  by  imperial  decree.  In  1806  Lauen- 
burg was  occupied  by  the  French,  and  in  1810  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  department  of  Bouches  de  l'Elbe.  After  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  in  1813  it  reverted  to  Hanover,  and  on  the  29rh  May  1815 
was  ceded  to  Prussia,  which  on  the  4th  June  transferred  it  to 
Denmark.  After  the  death  of  Frederick  VII.  of  Denmark  (1863) 
there  were  various  claimants  to  the  duchv,  but  at  the  peace 
of  Vienna  (30th  October  1864)  it  was  ceded"  by  Christian  IX.  of 
Denmark  to  Austria  and  Prussia.  By  the  convention  of  Gastelb 
(14th  August  1865)  Austria  surrendered  her  claims  to  Prussia 
upon  the  payment  of  2,500,000  Danish  thalers  (about  £280,000). 
On  the  15th  September  William  I.  of  Prussia  took  formal  p3s- 
session  of  the  duchy,  but  it  still  retained  its  constitution  and 
special  privileges,  and  was  not  consolidated  and  incorporated  with 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia  until  the  1st  of  July  1876. 

LAUNCESTON,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary-borough 
and  market-town  of  England,  in  the  eastern  division  of  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  is  situated  on  a  branch  railway  line 
from  Plymouth,  on  an  eminence  near  the  Kinsey,  an 
affluent  of  the  Tamar,  213  miles  west-south-west  from 
London.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  of 
late  years  have  been  considerably  improved.  The  parish 
church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary  Magdalene,  and  built  of 
curiously  carved  blocks  of  granite,  was  erected  in  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  but  possesses  a  detached 
tower  of  the  date  1380.  There  are  important  remains  of 
the  old  castle,  which  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  earls  of 
Cornwall,  and  was  frequently  besieged  during  the  wars  of 
Charles  I.  For  the  grammar  school  originally  established 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  a  new  building  was  erected  in 
1862.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly  in  agricultural 
produce.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  (area 
1504  acres)  increased  between  1871  and  1881  from  2935  to 
3217,  and  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  (area  14, 707 
acres)  from  5468  to  5675. 

The  ancient  name  of  Launceston  was  Vunnchevcd,  the  swelling 
hill.  The  name  Launceston,  originally  Lanstephcn,  is  derived 
from  an  old  monastery  dedicated  to  St  Stephen.  From  the  lime 
of  the  Conqueror  the  place  has  belonged  to  the  earls  of  Cornwall. 
It  was  made  a  free  borough  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  received 
a  charter  of  incorporation  from  Queen  Mar)*  in  1555.  •  From  1294 
it  returned  two  members  to  parliament  until  1832,  when  it  was 
deprived  of  one  of  its  members,  and  the  disfranchised  borough  of 
Newport,  comprising  the  parish  of  St  Stephens,  was  included  in 
its  boundaries.  The  assizes  of  the  count)  were  transferred  to 
Bodmin  in  1838". 

LAUNCESTON,  the  second  town  of  Tasmania,~i3 
situated  in  the  north  of  the  island,  at  the  point  where  the 
North  and  South  Esk  unite  to  form  the  river  Tamar.  It 
is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  railway  from  Hobart  Town 
(120  miles  distant),  and  has  regular  communication  by 
steamer  with  Melbourue.     Amoug  the  places  of  note  are 
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the  Government  buildings,  the  town-hall,  a  theatre,  two 
hospitals,  a  public  library,  and  a  convent  of  the  Presenta- 
tion Order.  .  The  population  was  10,100  in  1847,  10,668 
in  1870,  and  12,753  in  1881.  Launceston  began  to  be  an 
important  settlement  not  long  after  the  first  colonization 
of  Tasmania.  St  John's  Church  (Episcopal)  dates  from 
18"24.  The  town- was  incorporated  in  1858. 
LAUREATE.  See  Royal  Household. 
LAUREL.  There  are>  at  least  four  shrubs  or  small 
trees  which  are  called  by  this  name  in  Great  Britain,  viz., 
the  common  or-cherry  laurel  (Cerasus  Laurocerasus,  Lois.), 
the  Portugal  laurel  (C.  lusitanica,  Lois.),  the  bay  or  sweet 
laurel  (Lauras  nobilis,  L.),  and  the  spurge  laurel  (Daphne 
Laureka,  L).  The  first  two  belong  to  the  rose  family 
(Rosacea),  and  arc  regarded  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  as  a 
subgenus  of  Pranus,  L.  (Genera  Plantaiitm,  i.  p.  610),  to 
which  genus  Linoa;us  referred  them. 

The  common  laurel  is  a  native  of  the  woody  and  sub- 
alpine    regions  of    the    Caucasus,   of   the.   mountains   of 
northern  Persia,  of  north-western  Asia  Minor,  and  of  the 
Crimea.     It  was  received  into  Europe  in   1576  (De  Can- 
dolle,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  540),  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
1583.     Ray  in  1688  relates  that  it  was  first  brought  from 
Trebizonde    to   Constantinople,  thence   to    Italy,  France, 
Germany,    and   England.       Parkinson   in   his   Paradisus 
records  it  as  growing  in  a  garden  at  Highgate  in  1629  ; 
and  in  Johnson's  edition  of  Gerard's  Herbal,  published  in 
1633,  ib  is  recorded  that  the  plant  "is  now  got  into  many 
of  our  choice  English  gardens,  where  it  is  well  respected 
for  the  beauty  of   the    leaues  and  their   lasting   or  con- 
tinuall  greeunesse  "  (see  Loudon's  Arboretum,  ii.  p.  717). 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  rather  large,  broadly  lance- 
shaped,  and  of  a  leathery  consistence,  the  margin  being 
somewhat  serrated.     They  are  remarkable  for  their  poison- 
ous properties,  giving  off  the  odour  of  bitter  almonds  when 
bruised  ;  the  vapour  thus  issuing  is  sufficient  to  kill  small 
insects'.     Cherry  laurel  water  is  a  solution  of  the  volatile 
oil.     The  leaves  when  cut  up  finely  and  distilled  yield  the 
oil   of   bitter   almonds   and    hydrocyanic    (prussic)    acid. 
Sweetmeats,  custards,  cream,  &c,  aresoften  flavoured  with 
laurel-leaf  water,  as  it  imparts  the  same  flavour  as  bitter 
almonds  ;  but  it  should  be  used  sparingly,  as  it  is  a  danger- 
ous poison,  having  several  times  proved  fatal.     The  first 
case  occurred  in  1731,  which  induced  a  careful  investiga- 
tion to  be  made  of  its  nature,  which  was  discovered  by 
Schrader  in  1802  to  be  hydrocyanic  acid.     The  effects  of 
the  distilled  laurel-leaf  water  on   living   vegetables  is  to 
destroy  them  like  ordinary  prussic  acid  ;  while  a  few  drops 
act  on  animals  as  a  powerful  poison.     It  was  introduced 
into  the  British  pharmacopoeia  in  1839,  but  is  more  gene- 
rally  superseded   by  the  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid.     The 
following  varieties  of  the  common  laurel  are  in  cultiva- 
tion : — the    Caucasian    (Prunus    Laurocerasus    caiicasica), 
which  is  hardier  and   bears  very  rich  dark-green  glossy 
foliage ;   the  Versailles  laurel  (P.  L.  latifolia),  which  has 
larger  leaves ;  the  Colchican  (P.  L.  colchica),  which  is  a 
dwarf-spreading  bush  with'  narrow  sharply  serrated  pale 
green  leaves.     There  is  also  the  variety  rotundifolia  with 
short  broad  leaves,  the  Grecian  with  narrow  leaves,  and 
the  Alexandrian  with  very  small  leaves.  .See  HeniBley's 
Handbook  of  Hardy  Trees,  &c,  p.  141. 
>   The    Portugal    laurel    is   believed    to   be   a~  native  of 
Portugal  and  Madeira     Thi3  tree,  together  with  a  variety 
called  Hira,  Sor.,  which  bears  larger  leaves  and  has  the 
flowers  morS  loosely  disposed,  were  found  growing  together 
in  1827  on  the  Serra  de  Gerez  in  Portugal,  the  former 
being  20  feet  high  while  the  latter  attained  to  70  feet.     It 
y»s  introduced  into  England  about  the  year  164S,  when  it 
was  cultivated  in  the  Oxford   Botanic  Gardens.     During 
the  first  half  of"  the  18th  century  this  plant,  the  common 


la-.irel,  and  the  holly  were  almost  the  only  hardy  evergreen 
shrubs  procurable  in  British  nurseries.  They  are  all  three 
tender  about  Paris,  and  consequently  much  less  seen  iu 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  than  in  England,  where 
they  stand  the  ordinary  winters  but  not  very  severe  ones. 
There  is  a  variety  (myrtifolia)  of  compact  habit  with 
smaller  narrow  leaves,  a  variegated  variety,  and  one  of 
recent  introduction  (nzorica),  probably  not  so  hardy  as  the 
Continental  form.  See  Handbook  of  Hardy  Trees,  iSic, 
p.  141. 

The  evergreen  glossy  foliage  of  the  common  and 
Portugal  laurels  render  them  well  adapted  for  shrubberies, 
while  the  racemes  of  white  flowers  are  not  devoid  of 
beauty.  The  former  ofteu  ripens  its  insipid  drupes,  but 
the  Portugal  rarely  does  so.  It  appears  to  be  less  able  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  English  climate,  as  the  wood 
does  not  usually  "ripen"  so  satisfactorily.  Hence  it  is 
rather  more  liable  to  be  cut  by  the  frost.  According  to 
Prof.  A.  Gray  neither  the  common  nor  the  Portugal  laurel 
stands  either  the  summer  or  the  winter  climate  of  the 
United  States. 

The  bay  or  sweet  laurel  (Lauras  nobilis,  L.),  belongs  to 
the  family  Lawacese,  which  contains  sassafras,  benzoin, 
camphor,  and  other  trees  remarkable  for  their  aromatic 
properties.  It  is  a  large  evergreen  shrub,  sometimes 
reaching  the  height  of  60  feet,  but  rarely  assuming  a  truly 
tree-like  character.  The  leaves  are  smaller  than  those  of 
the  preceding  laurels,  possessing  an  aromatic  and  slightly 
bitter  flavour,  and  are  quite  devoid  of  the  poisonous  pro- 
perties of  the  cherry  laurel.  The  small  yellowish-green 
flowers  are  produced  in  axillary  clusters,  and  consist  of  a 
calyx  only,  which  encloses  nine  stamens  in  the  male,  the 
anthers  of  which  dehisce  by  valves  which  lift  upwards  as  in 
the  common  barberry,  and  carry  glandular  processes  at  the 
base  of  the  filament.  The  fruit  consists  of  a  succulent 
berry  surrounded  by  the  persistent  base  of  the  calyx.  The 
bay  laurel  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  North  Africa, 
and  is  abundantly  grown  in  the  British  Isles  as  an  evergreen 
shrub,  as  it  stands  most  winters.  The  date  of  its  introduc- 
tion is  unknown,  but  must  have  been  previous  to  1562, 
as  it  is  mentioned  iu  Turner's  Herbal  published  in  that 
year.  A  full  description  also  occurs  in  Gerard's  Herbal, 
1597,  p.  1222.  It  was  used  for  strewing  the  floors  of 
houses  of  distinguished  persons  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Several  varieties  have  been  cultivated,  differing  in  the 
character  of  their  foliage,  as  the  undulata  «r  wave-leafed,' 
salicifolia  or  willow-leafed,  the  variegated,  the  bread- 
leafed,  and  the  curled ;  there  is  also  the  double-flowered 
variety.  The  bay  laurel  was  carried  to  North  America  by 
the  early  colonists,  but,  like  the  others,  apparently  does  no* 
thrive  there. 

This  laurel  is  generally  held  to  bo  the  Daphne  of  the  ancient?, 
though  at  least  Dr  Lindley,  following  Gerard  (Herbal,  1T9G, 
p.  761),  asserts  that  the  Greek  Daphne,  was  liusctis  raccmosus. 
Among  the  Greeks  the  laurel  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  especially  in 
connexion  with  Tempe,  in  whoso  laurel  groves  the  god  himself 
obtained  purification  from  the  blood  of  tho  Python.  This  legend 
was  dramatically  represented  at  the  Pythian  festival  once  in  eight 
years,  a  boy  fleeing  from  Delphi  to  Tempe,  and  after  a  timo  being 
led 'back  with  song,  crowned  and  adorned  with  laurel.  Similar 
Zaipv^tpoplau  wore  known  elsewhere  in  Greece.  Apollo,  himself 
purified,  was  the  author  of  puriflcation  and  atonement  to  other 
penitents,  and  the  laurel  was  the  symbol  of  this  power,  which  come 
to  be  generally  associated  with  his  person  and  sanctuorios.  The 
relation,  of  Apollo  to  the  laurel  was  expressed  in  the  legend  of 
DAPHNE  (q.v.).  The  victors  in  the  Pythian  games  were  crowned 
with  the  laurels  of  Apollo,  and  thus  the  laurel  became  the  symbol 
of  triumph  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  Greece.  As  Apollo  was  the  god 
of  poets,  the  Laurea  Apollinaris  naturally  belonged  to  poetic  merit, 
and  so  we  still  have  a  poet  laureate.  The  various  prerogatives  of 
the  laurel  among  the  ancients  are  collected  by  Pliny  [Hist.  Nat.,  xv. 
30).  It  was  a  sign  of  truce,  like  the  olive  branch  ;  letters  announcing 
victory  and  the  arms  of  the  victorious  soldiery  were  garnished  with 
it ;  it  was   fhouglii   that  lightning   could   not  striko   it,  and  ths 
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amperor  Tiberius  always  wore  a  laurol  wreathe  during  thundcr- 
From  its  association  with  the  divine  power  of  purification 
and  protection,  it  was  often  set  before  the  door  of  Greek  houses, 
and  among  the  Romans  it  was  the  guardian  of  the  gates  of  the 
I  Ivid,  M  t. .  i.  562  sq. ).  The  laurel  worn  by  Augustus  and  his 
successors  had  a  miraculous  history  :  the  laurel  grove  at  the  imperial 
villa  by  the  ninth  milestone  on  the  Flaminian  way  sprang  from  a 
shoot  sent  from  heaven  to  Livia  Drusilla  (Sueton.,  Galba,  i).  Like 
the  olive,  the  laurel  was  forbidden  to  profane  use.  It  was  employed 
in  divination  ;  the  crackling  of  its  leaves  in  the  sacred  flame  was  a 
good  omen  (Tibull.,  ii.  5,  81),  and  their  silence  unlucky  (Propert., 
ii.  21)  ;  and  the  leaves  when  chewed  excited  a  prophetic  afflatus 
(5af  yriipiyoi,  enmp.  Tibull.,  vt  supra,  line  63).  There  is  a  poem 
enumerating  the  aucient  virtues  of  the  laurel  by  J.  Passeratius, 
1594.. 

The  last  of  the  plants  mentioned  above  under  the  name 
of  laurel  is  the  so-called  spurge  laurel  (Daphne  Laure- 
olti,  L.).  This  and  one  other  species  (D.  Mezerenm,  L), 
the  mezereon,  are  the  sole  representatives  of  the  family 
Thymelacex  in  Great  Britain.  The  spurge  laurel  is  a  small 
evergreen  shrub,  with  alternate  somewhat  lanceolate  leaves 
with  entire  margins.  The  green  flowers  are  produced  in 
eirly  spring,  and  form  drooping  clusters  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves.  The  calyx  is  four-cleft,  and  carries  eight  stamens 
in  two  circles  of  four  each  within  the  tube.  The  pistil 
forms  a  berry,  green  at  first,  but  finally  black.  De  Candolle 
says  they  are  poisonous  to  all  animals  except  singing  birds. 
The  mezereon  differs  from  it  in  blossoming  before  the  leaves 
are  produced,  while  the  flowers  are  lilac  instead  of  green. 
The  bark  furnishes  the  drug  Cortex  Mczerei,  for  which  that 
of  the  spurge  laurel  is  often  substituted.  Both  are  power- 
fully acrid,  but  the  latter  is  less  so  than  the  bark  of  meze 
reon.  It  is  now  only  used  as  au  ingredient  of  the  compound 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla  (Pharmacographia,  p.  4S7).  Of 
other  species  in  cultivation  there  are  D.  Fortunei  from 
China,  which  has  lilac  flowers ;  D.  politico,  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor;  D.  alpina,  from  the  Italian  alps;  D.  collina, 
South  European  ;  and  D.  Cneonim,  the  garland  flower  or 
trailing  daphne,  the  handsomest  of  the  hardy  species.  See 
Hemsley's  Handbook  of  Hardy  Trees,  &c,  p.  39-1;  Loudon's 
Arboretum,  iii.  p.  1307  sq.  (a.  H.) 

LAURENS,  Henry  (1724-1792),  American  statesman, 
was  born  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1724,  of 
Huguenot  ancestry;  After  receiving  a  good  education,  he 
entered  a  counting-house  in  London  by  way  of  preparation 
for  commercial  pursuits,  in  which  he  engaged,  after  his 
return  to  Charleston,  with  such  success  as  to  amass  rapidly 
a  large  fortune.  He  accepted  ardently  the  advanced  views 
of  individual  rights  then  prevalent  in  the  colony,  and  was 
several  times  engaged  in  stubborn  contests  with  the  crown 
judges,  in  which  he  resisted  their  alleged  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  rulings,  not  only  by  all  legal  means  at  his 
command,  but  in  occasional  pamphlets,  the  vigour  and 
legal  acumen  of  which  attracted  much  attention.  He 
retired  from  active  business  in  1771,  and  spent  the  next 
three  years  in  Europe  in  travel,  and  in  superintending  the 
education  of  his  sons  in  England.  In  1774  he  united  with 
thirty-seven  other  Americans  in  a  petition  to  parliament 
against  the  passing  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  in  the  hope  of 
averting  war.  Becoming  convinced  that  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment was  impracticable,  he  returned  to  Charleston  at  the 
close  of  1774,  to  take  part  with  his  fellow  colonists  in  the 
impending  struggle.  He  was  soon  made  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  council  of  safety,  and  in  1776  a  delegate 
from  that  colony  to  the  general  continental  congress  at 
Philadelphia,  of  which  body  he  was  president  during 
1777-7S.  Throughout  these  years  he  was  a  steadfast  and 
influential  promoter  of  the  colonial  cause,  and  a  trusted 
friend  of  Washington.  In  1778  he  undertook  a  mission 
as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Holland,  in  furtherance  of 

1  A.  similar  superstition  still  exists  among  the  peasants  of  the 
Pyrenees. 


secret  negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty  which  had  been 
some  time  in  progress;  but,  while  on  the  way<  he  was 
captured  by  a  British  frigate,  and  taken  to  London.  On 
the  evidence  of  his  papers,  which  he  had  vainly  attempted 
to  destroy,  war  was  declared  upon  Holland  by  Great 
Britain,  and  Laurens  was  closely  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 
During  his  imprisonment  of  nearly  fifteen  months,  his 
health  became  greatly  enfeebled,  yet  he  steadily  refused 
opportunities  for  procuring  release  by  abandoning  his 
patriotic  principles.  Having  been  set  free  late  in  1781,  he 
was  appointed  by  congress  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
negotiating  the  peace ;  aud,  proceeding  to  Paris  with 
Franklin  and  Jay,  he  signed  with  them,  on  November  30, 
1782,  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty.  Failing  health 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where 
he  passed  his  remaining  years  in  retirement,  much  respected 
and  beloved  by  his  countrymen.  He  died  in  December 
1792,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  his  will,  bis 
body  was  burned,  and  the  bones  and  ashes  were  carefully 
collected  and  buried.  The  moat  valuable  of  his  papers 
and  pamphlets  have  been  published  by  the  South  Carolina 
Historical  Society. 

LAURENS,  John  (1756-1782),  an  American  revolu- 
tionary officer  of  distinguished  bravery,  son  of  Henry 
Laurens  noticed  above,  was  born  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  in  1756.  He  was  educated  in  England,  and  on 
his  return  to  America  in  1777,  in  the  height  of  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  he  joined  Washington's  staff.  He  soon 
gained  his  commander's  confidence,  which  he  reciprocated 
with  the  most  devoted  attachment,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  delicate  duties  of  a  confidential  secretary,  which  he 
performed  with  much  tact  and  skilL  He  was  present  in 
all  Washington's  battles,  from  that  of  the  Brandywine  to 
Yorktown,  and  his  gallantry  on  every  occasion  has  gained 
him  the  title  of  "the Bayard  of  the  Revolution."  Laurens 
displayed  bravery  even  to  rashness  in  the  storming  of  the 
Chew  mansion  at  Germantown ;  at  Monmouth,  where  he 
saved  Washington's  life  by  rushing  between  him  and 
danger,  and  was  himself  severely  wounded;  and* at 
Coosahatchie,  where,  with  a  handful  of  men,  he  defended 
a  pass  against  a  larg"e  English  force  under  General  Prevost, 
and  where  he  was  again  wounded.  In  command  of  a  body 
of  light  infantry  at  the  storming  of  Savannah,  he  was 
among  the  first  to  penetrate  the  English  lines,  and  again 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1780. 
After  the  capture  of  Charleston  by  the  English,  he  rejoined 
Washington,  and  was  selected  by  him  as  a  special  envoy 
to  appeal  to  the  king  of  France  for  supplies  for  the  relief 
of  the  American  armies,  which  had  been  brought  by  pro- 
longed service  and  scanty  pay  to  the  verge  of  dissolution. 
The  more  active  co-operation  of  the  French  fleets  with  the 
land  forces  in  Virginia,  which  was  one  result  of  his  mission, 
brought  about  the  unexpected  overwhelming  of  Cornwallis 
at  Yorktown.  Laurens  lost  no  time  in  rejoining  the  army, 
and  at  Yorktown  was  at  the  head  of  the  American  storming 
party  which  captured  the  first  redoubt,  and  received  the 
sword  of  Colonel  Campbell,  its  commander.  Laurens  was 
designated  with  Count  de  Noailles  to  arrange  the  terms  of 
a  surrender,  which  occurred  October  19,  1781,  and  virtually 
ended  the  war,  although  desultory  skirmishing,  especially 
in  the  south,  attended  the  months  of  delay  before  peace 
was  formally  concluded.  In  one  of  these  trifling  affairs  in 
July  1782,  on  the  Combahee  Ferry,  Laurens  exposed 
himself  needlessly  and  was  killed.  Washington  lamented 
deeply  the  death  of  Laurens,  then  in  his  twenty -seventh 
year,  "saying  of  him,  "  He  had  not  a  fault  that  I  could  dis- 
cover, unless  it  were  intrepidity  bordering  upon  rashness." 

LAURIA,  or  Loria,  a  city  of  Italy  in  the  province  of 
Potenza,  13  miles  south  of  Lagonegro,  consisting  of  a  walled 
town  on  the  steep  side  of  a  hill  and  another  portion  in  the 
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plain  below.  The  castle  was  the  birthplace  of  Ruggiero 
di  Loria,  the  great  Italian  admiral  of  the  13th  century. 
The  •population  was  10,609  in  1871. 

LAURVIK,  or  Laurvig,  a  seaport  town  of  south-eastern 
Norway,  in  the  anit  of  Jarlsberg,  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
a  short  fjord,  near  where  the  Lougen  or  Laagen  Elv  falls 
into  the  sea.  A  considerable  trade  in  timber  and  fish  is 
carried  on  ;  and  formerly  the  best  Norway  iron  was  produced 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  at  Fritzij ;  but  the  works 
are  now  used  as  a  saw-mill.  About  a  mile  to  the  south  is 
Frederiksveern,  formerly  a  station  of  the  Norwegian  fleet, 
and  the  seat  of  a  naval  academy.  The  population  of 
Laurvik  in  1875  was  7681. 

LAUSANNE,  the  chief  town  of  the  canton  of  Vaud  in 
Switzerland,  lies  about  27  miles  N.E.  of  Geneva  and  1 
mile  to  the  N.  of  the  lake,  which  nsed  not  unfrequently  to 
be  called  the  Lake  of  Lausanne  instead  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  It  is  the  junction  of  the  railways  to  Geneva  from 
Bern  and  the  Rhone  valley,  and  has  direct  communication 
with  Paris  via  Pontarlier.  A  railway  worked  by  a  cable 
connects   the  town   proper  with  the  village  and  port  of 
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Oncby  on  the  lake.  Built  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mont 
.Torat,  partly  on  the  crests  and  declivities  of  three  hills  and 
partly  in  the  intervening  valleys,  Lausanne  presents  a  fine 
appearance  from  the  water,  and  in  turn  enjoys  a  wide  out- 
look over  the  Alps  of  Savoy  on  the  farther  side.  Modern 
improvements  have  largely  modified  the  original  character- 
istics of  the  site.  The  Great  Bridge,  designed  by  Pichard 
(1790-1 8 11 land  opened  to  traffic  in  Oct.  1844  crosses  the 
Flon,    and    unites   the   quarters   of   St   Francis    and   &t 


Lawrence ;  ana  a  roadway  with  easy  gradients  due  to  the 
same  engineer  tunnels  beneath  the  castle  and  passes  round 
the  city.  The  Place  de  Riponne,  the  most  spacious  of  the 
public  squares  and  the  site  of  the  great  corn-market  and 
the  Arlaud  museum,  is  an  artificial  level  secured  by  massive 
substructions  above  the  channel  of  ihe  Louve.  Lausanne 
is  rapidly  extending  in  all  directions,  and  especially  towards 
the  south  and  west.  The  principal  building  is  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  which  occupies  a  terrace  on  the  highest  hill. 
It  is  a  good  example  of  plain  and  massive  Gothic,  the 
ground  plan  a  Latin  cross,  and  the  interior  remarkably 
simple.  The  erection  is  assigned  to  1235-1275,  and  the 
dedication  was  performed  by  Gregory  X.  in  presence  of  the 
emperor  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg.  To  the  north  of  the 
cathedral  on  the  highest  point  in  the  city  stands  the-castle, 
a  structure  of  the  15th  century.  The  academy,  founded 
by  the  Bernese  authorities  in  1589,  has  numbered  among 
its  teachers  Theodore  Beza,  Conrad  Gessner,  De  Crousaz", 
Vinet,  and  Juste  Olivier.  The  Arlaud  museum  founded  in 
1846,  the  blind  asylum  established  by  a  wealthy  English- 
man, Mr  Haldiman,  the  penitentiary  designed  by  Pichard, 
the  great  cantonal  hospital,  the  theatre,  and  the  cantonal 
library  (80,000  volumes)  are  among  the  more  noteworthy 
of  the  remaining  institutions.  Besides  the  well-known 
Society  of  Naturalists  (established  1811)  there  are  iu  the 
town  a  medical  and  an  historical  society  (1837).  Since  the 
days  of  Gibbon,  whose  praises  of  the  town  have  been  often 
repeated,  Lausanne  has  become  a  favourite  place  of 
residence  for  foreigners,  and  an  international  centre  of 
education.  The  population  was  26,520  (22,610  Protest- 
ants, 3517  Roman  Catholics)  in  1870,  and  30,179  in  1880. 
At  the  end  of  the  18th  century  it  was  only  9000.  "" 

Though  Lausanne  (Latin,  Lausonium  ;  Lausanna  in  Tab.  Pent.) 
undoubtedly  existed  at  an  earlier  date,  it  was  when  Bishop  Marins 
of  Aventicum  (c.  593)  eliose  one  of  its  hills  as  the  now  seat  of 
his  bishopric  that  its  history  practically  began.  The  little  episcopal 
city  had  a  rival  in  an  independent  German  community  on  the 
neighbouring  hill,  but  after  long  struggles  the  bishop  was  recog- 
nized as  official  head  of  the  united  community,  on  condition  that 
every  year  in  May  he  convoked  the  three  estates  to  the  plaid  general. 
This  state  of  matters  lasted  till  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
In  1536  the  Bernese  deprived  the  bishops  of  their  temporal  autho- 
rity, transferred  most  of  the  goods  of  the  church  to  the  secular 
domain,  aiid  appointed  intendants  of  their  own  to  guide  the  action 
of  the  local  magistracy.  In  this  state  of  pupilage  to  Bern  the 
city  remained  till  the  Revolution,  and  in  1798  it  was  made  the  chief 
town  of  the  newly  constituted  canton  of  Vaud.  In  1875  it  was 
chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Swiss  confederation. 
Among  the  eminent  men  born  in  Lausanne  are  Benjamin  Constant 
and  the  Secretans. 

See  Ludovicus,  Chrtmicon  brcte  Episcoporum  Lans.,  published  by 
Gremaud  in  1856 ;  Schmitt,  Hist,  du  diocese  dc  Lausanne  ;  Bridel, 
Hattriaux  pour  tine  hist.  lilt,  de  VAcad.  dc  Lausanne;  the 
Mimoires  of  the  Soe.  d'hist.  de  la  Suisse  romande ;  Kodolphe  Rev, 
Geneve  et  les  rives  du  Lana.i,  1875.  The  Gazette  dc  Lausanne  dates 
from  1793,  though  its  present  name  was  adopted  only  in  -1804. 

LAVA.     See  Geology. 

LAVACNA,  a  market-town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Genoa,  situated  on  the  sea-coast  about  a  mile  east  of 
Chiavari,  on  the  railway  between  Genoa  and  Pisa.  It  has 
a  little  shipbuilding,  and  exports  (to  France,  Portugal, 
Constantinople,  etc.)  large  quantities  of  excellent  slate 
quarried  in  the  vicinity.  Among  its  buildings  are  two  fine 
churches,  and  palaces  belonging  to  the  Rivnrola,  the  Palla- 
viciui,  and  Fransoni  families.  The  population  itt  1871 
was  5055  for  the  town  and  C066  for  the  commune. 

In  the  10th  century  Lavagna  was  the  seat  of  the  independent 
counts  Fieschi,  who,  after  a  severe  struggle  (1166-1193),  weve 
obliged  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  Genoa.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  born  at  Lavagna  are  Sinibaldo  (Pope  Innocent 
IV.)  and  Giovanni  Luigi,  the  famous  conspirator  against  the  Doria 
pnrtv  in  Genoa.  Filippo  of  Lnvagua  was  the  first  printer  in  Milan 
(1160). 

LAVAL,  capitat  of  the  department  of  Mayenne,  France, 
|  U  situated  on  the  Mayenne.  K6  miles  by  railway  west 
i  from  Puris.     On  the  rp;ht  bank  of  the  river  stands  the 
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old  feudal  city,  with  its  ancient  castle,  and  its  irregularly 
built  bouses  whose  slate  roofs  and  pointed  gables  peep  from 
the  groves  of  trees  which  clothe  the  hill.  On  the  left  bank 
the  regularly  built  new  town  extends  far  into  the  plain. 
The  river,  here  80  yards  broad,  is  crossed  by  the  handsome 
railway  viaduct,  a  beautiful  stone  bridge  called  "  Pont 
Neuf,"  and  the  Mayenne  bridge  of  three  pointed  arches, 
built  in  the  lGth  century.  There  is  communication  by 
steamer  as  far  as  to  Angers.  Laval  may  justly  claim  to 
be  one  of  the  loveliest  of  French  towns.  Its  most  curious 
and  interesting  monument  is  the  sombre-looking  old  castle 
of  the  counts,  now  transformed  into  a  prison.  The  new 
castle,  dating  from  the  Renaissance,  is  now  the  court 
bouse.  Laval  possesses  several  churches  of  different 
periods:  in  that  of  the  Trinity,  which  serves  as  the 
cathedral,  the  transept  is  of  the  12th  century  while  the 
choir  is  of  the  10th;  the  chapel  of  the  Carmelites  is  an 
imitation  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris  ;  Notre  Dame  des 
Cordeliers,  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  14th  century 
or  beginning  of  the  15th,  has  some  fine  marble  altars. 
Half  a  mile  below  the  Mayenne  bridge  is  the  beautiful  12th 
century  church  of  Avcnieres,  with  an  ornamental  spire  of 
1534  and  a  handsome  modern  pulpit.  The  finest  remaining 
relic  of  the  ancient  fortifications  is  the  Eeucheresse  gate 
near  the  cathedral.  There  is  a  scientific  museum,  and 
a  library  containing  25,000  volumes.  The  town  is  em- 
bellished by  fine  promenades,  at  the  entrance  of  one  of 
which,  facing  the  mairie,  stands  the  statue  of  the  celebrated 
surgeon  Ambrose  Pare.  On  the  Place  de  Cheverus  is  a 
statue  to  the  cardinal  of  that  name,  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux.  The  principal  industry  of  the  town  is  the 
linen  manufacture,  introduced  from  Flanders  in  the  14th 
century.  A  large  cloth  hall  (Halle-aux-toiles),  built  in  last 
century  is  used  now  for  industrial,  artistic,  and  agricultural 
exhibitions.  At  present  tickings  are  chiefly  made.  This 
industry  occupies  ten  thousand  workmen,  who  are  not 
gathered  together  in  great  factories,  but  scattered  all  over 
the  town.  Cotton  spinning  is  also  carried  on,  and  there 
are  tanneries,  flour-mills,  fouudries,  paper-works,  and  dye 
works.  Here  also  the  marbles  of  the  neighbourhood  are 
fawn,  the  greater  part  being  converted  into  lime.'  Laval 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  lyceuiu.  Population 
27,000. 

The  history  of  Laval  goes  back  only  to  the  beginning  nf  the  11th 
century,  but  from  an  early  .lati-  in  Die  It-mln]  period  the  bnrons  of 
Lava]  were  distinguished  by  their  valour  anil  power,  and  by  their 
alliances.  One  of  them  followed  William  the  Conqueror  into 
England.  After  having  assumed  the  cross  they  allied  themselves 
Willi  the  Montmorency*  ami  Montforts,  and  their  barony  passed  on 
later  to  the  C'olignys  anil  the  La  Trcinoillcs.  Lava]  was  taken  bv 
Talbot  in  1428.  It  changed  bauds  several  times  durinp  the  wars  of 
the  League  and  the  war  of  La  Vendee  in  1793. 

LAVATER,  Joh.\nn  KAsr.\n.(1741-IS01),  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  a  man  who  has  obtained  celebrity  by 
following  a  bypath  apart  from  the  proper  work  of  his 
life.  As  a  preacher,  theological  writer,  and  spiritual 
director  he  occupied  during  his  lifetime  a  position  not  very 
dissimilar  to  that  held  by  Keble  in  our  own  day,  but  he 
survives  for  posterity  chiefly  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
physiognomy.  He  wasborn  at  Ziirich,  November  15,  174]. 
Consistent  with  himself  from  the  first,  he  manifested  little 
application  to  study,  but  great  depth  of  feeling,  especially 
on  religious  themes,  and  a  remarkable  fluency  of  fervent 
and  persuasive  discourse.  When  barely  one  and  twenty 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  denouncing,  in  con- 
junction with  his  friend  the  painter  Fuseli,  an  iniquitous 
magistrate,  who  was  compelled  to  make  restitution  of  his 
ill-gotten  gains.  In  17C9  Lavater  took  orders,  and 
officiated  til]  bis  death  as  deacon  or  pastor  in  various 
churches  in  his  native  city.  The  advantages  of  his  manner 
and  address,  as  well  as  his  oratorical  fervour  and  genuiue 


depth  of   conviction,  gave   him  great  personal   influence, 
especially  with   women  ;  he  was  extensively  consulted  as  a 
casuist,  and  was  welcomed  with  demonstrative  enthusiasm 
in  his  numerous  journeys  through  Germany.     His  mystical 
writings    were     also     widely    popular.     Scarcely    a    trace 
however,  of  this   influence    has   remained,  and  Lavater'a 
name  would  be  forgotten  but  for  his  work  on  physiognomy, 
Phy.noguomische  Fragment*  ztir  Befordemng  tier  Ilensckeii- 
kennhiiM  unci  Menscftenlirjbe,  Leipsic,  1775-78,  republished 
in   French   with  extensive  additions  by  the  author.      The 
fame  even  of  this  universally  known  book  rests  to  a  great 
extent  upon   the    handsome  style  of   publication  and   the 
accompanying  illustrations.     It  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  subsequent  labours  of  Cains  for  scientific  value,  and 
leaves    the    study     of     physiognomy   as     desultory    and 
unsysten"iic   as   it     found   it.      The    author's    remarks, 
nevertheless,  frequently  display  remarkable  acuteness  and 
insight  into  character,  and  the  illustrations  render  it  very 
valuable  to  artists      Next  to  his  physiognomy,  Lavater  is 
perhaps   chiefly    remembered    for   his   acquaintance    with 
Goethe,   and  the  lively  portrait  of  him  in   Wahrheit  unci 
Dichtmvj.      The  impression    he     produced    upon    one    so 
dissimilar  to  himself  shows  that  the  man  was  greater  than 
his  works.     At   a  later  period  Goethe   became  estranged 
from  him,  somewhat  abruptly  accusing  him  of  superstition 
and    hypocrisy.     Of     the   former   charge     he   cannot   be 
acquitted,  seeing  that  he  had  manifested  a  tendency  to  run 
after  Cagliostro;  but   he   seems   to    have    beeu   no  more 
open  to  the  latter  than  every  man  whose  ideal  of  creed 
and'eonduct  is  too  exalted  to  be  maintained  with  unvarying 
consistency.     A  more  cogent  reason  for  Lavater's  discredit 
with  Goethe  was  his  intellectual  intolerance.     No  man  was 
more  bigoted  upon  paper,  while  in  truth  his  heart  was  open 
to  all.     He  was  continually  propounding  the  alternative  of 
his  own  form  of  Christianity  or  atheism  ;  and  it  is  indeed 
true  that,  if  passages  in  his  own  writings  are  to  be  taken 
literally,  he  was  himself  incapable  of  conceiving  a  Deity 
apart  from  the  person  of  the  Redeemer.     Much  that  he  has 
written  might  be  expressed  in  the  language  of  Feuerbach 
with  but  slight  alteration.     He  had  a  mystic's  indifference 
to  historical  Christianity,  and, although  esteemed  by  himself 
and  others  a  champion  of  orthodoxy,  was  in  fact  only  an 
antagonist   of    rationalism.     During    the   latter   years   of 
his  life  his  influence  waned,  and  he  incurred  ridicule  by 
some  exhibitions  of  vanity,  pardonable  in  the  recipient  of 
so  much  incense.     He  redeemed  himself  by  his  patriotic 
conduct  during   the    troubles   occasioned  by    the    French 
occupation    of    Switzerland,    which    brought    about     his 
tragical  death.     On  the  taking  of  Ziirich  by  the  French  in 
1799,  Lavater,  while  endeavouring  to  appease  the  soldiery, 
was  shot  through  the  body  by  an  infuriated  grenadier,  and 
died  after  long  sufferings  borne  with  great  fortitude,  on 
January  2,   1801.     His  life  was  written  in  the  following 
year  by  his  son-in-law  Georg  Gessner,  with  natural  partiality 
and  unavoidable    reticences,  but  faithfully   in    the  main. 
There  are  more  recent  biographies  by  Hegncr  and  Bode- 
mann,  the  latter  entirely  from  the  religious  point  of  view. 
LAVAUR,    chief   town    of   an    arrondissement  in    the 
department  of  Tarn,  France,  25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Toulouse, 
stands  at  a  height  of  4G0  feet  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
A^'out  (a  tributary  of  the  Tarn),  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a  bold  bridge  of  a  single  arch  of  1G0  feet  span.     The  most 
interesting  monument  of   Lavaur  is   its  cathedral,  which 
dates  from  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.     In  front  of  it  is 
an  octagonal  bell-tower,  without  a  spire,  131    feet  high  ;  a 
second  smaller  square  tower  contains  a  jtii/iitniart  (a  metal 
statue  which  strikes  the  hours  with  a  hammer)  of  the  lGth 
century.      In   the    bishop's  gaiden   is    the    statue    of    Las 
Cases.      The   chief  industry  of   Lavaur  is  seiiculture.  I  nit 
wool-spinning   and  taunina  occupy  some  of    the  people. 
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The  town  has  75C0  inhabitants.  It  was  taken  by  Simon 
fie  Moutfort  during  the  war  of  the  Albigenses,  and  several 
times  during  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th  century. 

LAVENDER,  botanically  Lavandula,  a  genus  of 
Lahiatx  distinguished  by  an  ovate  tubular  calyx,  a  two- 
lipped  corolla,  of  which  the  upper  lip  has  two  and  the  lower 
three  lobes,  and  four  stamens  bent  downwards 

The  plant  to  which  the  name  of  lavender  is  commonly 
applied,  Lavandula  vera,   D.C.,  is.       native  of   the   moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  western 
half  of  the  Mediterranean,  extending  from  the  eastern  coast 
of  Spain  to  CalabrU  and  northern  Africa,  growing  in  some 
places  at  a  height  of  4500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
preferring  stony  declivities  in  open  sunny  situations.      It  is 
cultivated  in  the  open  air  as  far  north  as   Norway  and 
Livonia.      Lavender  forms  an  evergreen  undershrub  about 
2  feet  high,  with  greyish  green  hoary  linear  leaves,  rolled 
under  at  the  edges  when  young ;  the  branches  are  erect, 
and  give  a  bushy  appearance  to  the  plant.     The  flowers  are 
borne  on  a  terminal  spike  at  the  summit  of  a  long  naked 
stalk,  the  Bpike  being  composed  of  6-10  verticillasters  or 
dense  cymes  in  the  axils  of  small,  brownish,  rhomboidal, 
tapering,  opposite   bracts,    the  verticillasters    being   more 
widely,  separated  towards  the  base    of  the  spike.      The 
calyx"  is  tubular,  contracted  towards   the  mouth,  marked 
with  13  ribs  and  5- toothed,  the  posterior  tooth  being  the 
largest.'  The  corolla  is  of  a  pale  violet  colour,  but  darker 
on  its  inner  surface,  tubular,  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  with 
two  and  the  lower  with  three  lobes     Both  corolla  and-talyx 
are  covered  with  stellate  hairs,  amongst  which  are  imbedded 
shining  oil' glands  to  which  the  fragrance  of  the  plant  is  due. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  of  lavender  are  said  to  have  been 
used  by  the  ancients  to  perfume  their  baths;  hence  the 
name  Lavandula  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
lavareAto    wash.*"  But,    although    L.  Stoechas    was    well 
known  to  the  ancients,  no  allusion  unquestionably  refer- 
ring to  L.  vera  has  been  found  in  the  writings  of  classical 
authors,  the  earliest  mentiou  of  the  latter  plant  being  in 
the  12th  century  by  the  abbess  Hildegard,  who  lived  near 
Bingen   on   the   Rhine.       Under  the  name  of  llafant  or 
llafantly  it  was  known  to  the  Welsh  physicians  as  a  medi- 
cine in  the  13th  century.    In  England  lavender  is  cultivated 
chiefly  for  the  distillation  of  its  essential  oil,  of  which  it 
yields  on  an  average  1J  per  cent,   wheu  freed  from   the 
stalks,  but  in  the  south  of  Europe  the  flowers  form  an  object 
of  trade,  being  exported  to  the  Barbary  states,  Turkey,  and 
America 

In  Great  Britain  lavender  is  grown  in  the  parishes  of  Mitenam, 
Carefralton,  and  Bedilin'gton  in  Surrey,  where  about  300  acres  are 
under  cultivation,  and  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the  parish  of  Hitchin, 
to  the  extent  of  60  acres.  The  most  suitable  soil  seems  to  he  a  sandy 
loam  with  a  calcareous  substratum,  and  the  most  favourable  position 
a  9unny  slope  in  localities  elovated  above  the  level  of  fogs,  where 
the  plant  is  not  in  danger  of  early  frost  and  is  freely  exposed  to  air 
and  light.  At  Hitchin  lavender  is  said  to  have  been  grown  us  early 
as  1568,  but  aa  a  commercial  speculation  its  cultivation  dates  bock 
only  to  1823.  .The  plants  at  present  in  cultivation  do  not  produce 
bocu,  and  the  propagation  is  always  made  by  slips  or  by  dividing  the 
roots  The  latter  plan  has  only  been  followed  since  18/30,  when  a 
largo  number  of  lavender  plants  were  killed  by  a  severe  frost. 
Since  that  date  the  plants  have  been  subject  to  the  attack  of  a 
fungus,  in  consequence  of  which  the  price  of  the  oil  has  been  con- 
siderably enhanced,  and  the  disease  is  likely,  if  it  continues,  to 
affect  seriously  tho  cultivation  of  tho  herb.  At  Market  Deeping  in 
Lincolnshire,  whero  lavendor  was  formerly  grown,  iU  cultivation 
has  been  discontinued  on  this  account. 

Tho  flowers  are  colloctod  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  taken 
direct  to  the  still.  The  yield  of  oil  dopends  in  great  measure  upon 
the  weather.  After  .a  wot  and  dull  Juno  and  July  tho  yield  is 
sometimes  only  half  as  much  aa  whon  tho  weathor  has  been  bright 
and  sunshiny.  From  12  to  30  lb  of  oil  per  acre  is  tho  average 
amount  obtained.  Tho  oil  contained  in  the  stem  has  a  more  rank 
odour  and  is  loss  volatile  than  that  of  the  flowers  ;  consequently  tho 
pii  tion  that  distiL  over  after  the  first  hour  and  a  half  is  collected 
separately. 


The  finest  oil  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  flowers  with- 
out the  stalks,  but  the  labour  spent  upon  this  adds  about  10s.  per 
lb  to  the  expense  of  the  oil,  and  the  same  end  is  practically  attained 
by  the  fractional  distdlation.  The  oil  mellows  by  keeping  three 
years,  after  which  it  deteriorates  unless  mixed  with  alcohol ;  it  w 
also  improved  by  redistillation.  Oil  of  lavender  is  distilled  from 
the  wild  plants  in  Piedmont  and  the  South  of  France,  especially  in 
the  villages  about  Mont  Ventoux  near  Avignon,  and  in  those  some 
k-agues  west  of  Montpellier.  The  best  French  oil  realizes  scarcely 
one-sixth  of  the  price  of  the  English  oil.  Cheaper  varieties  aro 
made  by  distilling  the  entire  plaut. 

Oil  of  Lavender  is  a  mobile  liquid  having  a  specific  gravity  from 
078  to  0"96  tZeller).  It  appears  to  be  a  mixture  in  variable  propor- 
tion of  oxygenated  oils  and  a  stearoptcne,  the  latter  being  identical, 
according  to  Dumas,  with  common  camphor.  Its  adulteration  with 
alcohol  may  be  detected  by  chloride  of  calcium  dissolving  in  it  and 
forming  a  separate  layer  of  liquid  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Glycerin  acts  in  the  same  way.  Jf  it  contain  turpentine  it  will 
not  dissolve  in  three  volumes  of  alcohol,  in  which  quantity  the  pure 
oil  is  perfectly  soluble. 

Lavender  flowers  were  formerly  considered  good  for  "all  dis- 
orders of  the  head  and  nerves"  ;  a  spirit  prepaied  with  them  was 
known  under  the  name  of  palsy  drops.  At  the  present  day  a  com- 
pound spirit  of  lavender,  official  in  the  British  pharmacopoeia,  U 
sometimos  given  in  conjunction  with  other  stimulants  to  nervoua 
and  hysterical  persons  suffering  frjui  depression  of  spirits,  or  is  used 
to  give  a  colour  and  flavour  to  medicine. 

Lavender  water  consists  of  a  solution  of  the  volatile  oil  in  spirit 
of  wine  with  the  addition  of  the  essences  of  musk,  rose,  bergamot, 
and  ambergris,  but  is  very  rarely  prepared  by  distillation  of  the 
floweis  with  spirit. 

In  the  climate  of  New  York  lavender  is  scarcely  hardy,  but  in 
tho  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  considerable  quantities  are  grown  for 
the  market,  the  dried  flowers  being  used  for  sachels  or  scent  bags 
and  for  perfuming  linen,  &c.  In  American  gardens  sweet  basil 
(Ociwii.ni  basiliatni)  is  frequently  called  lavender. 

Lavandula  Spica  (D.C.),  a  species  which  differs  from  L.  vera 
chiefly  in  itB  smaller  size,  mors  crowded  leaves,  aud  linear  bracts,  is 
also  used  for  the  distillation  of  an  essential  oil,  which  is  known  in 
Englaud  as  oil  of  spike  and  in  France  under  the  name  of  essence 
d'aspic.  It  is  used  in  painting  on  porcelain  and  in  veterinary 
medicine.  The  oil  as  met  with  in  commerce  is  less  fragrant  than 
that  of  L.  vera, — probably  because  the  whole  plant  is  distilled,  for 
the  flowers  of  the  two  species  are  scarcely  distinguishable  in  frag- 
rance. L.  Spica  does  not  extend  so  far  north,  mot  ascend  the 
mountains  beyond  2000  feet.  It  cannot  be  cultivated  in  Britain 
except  in  sheltered  situations.  A  nearly  allied  species,  L.  lanata 
(Boiss. ),  a  native  of  Spain,  with  broader  leaves,  is  also  very  fragrant, 
but  does  not  appear  to  be  distilled  for  oil. 

Lavandula  Starhas  (L. ),  a  species  extending  from  the  Canaries  to 
Asia  Minor,  is  distinguished  from  the  above  plants  by  its  blackish 
purple  flowers,  and  shortly-stalked  spikes  crowned  by  conspicuous 
purplish  sterile  bracts.  The  flowers  were  official  in  the  London 
pharmacopecia  as  late  as  1746.  They  are  still  used  by  the  Arabs 
as  an  expectorant  and  antispasmodic.  The  Stccchatfes  (now  culled 
the  isles  of  Hyeres  near  Toulon)  owed  then-  name  to  the  abundance 
of  the  plant  growing  there. 

Several  other  species  of  lavender  (twenty  in  all)  are  known,  some 
of  which  extend  aa  far  east  as  to  ludia.  A  few  which  differ  from 
the  above  in  having  divided  leaves,  as  L.  denla'a,  L.  abrotanoiila, 
L.  viulti  folia,  L.  pinnata,  and  L.  viridis,  have  been  cultivated  iu 
greenhouses,  &c,  in  England 

Sea  lavender  is  a  name  applied  in  England  to  several  species  of 
Malice,  a  genus  of  littoral  Plunibagiuaceous  plants.  Lavender 
cotton  is  a  species  of  the  genus  Santohna,  Bninll,  yellow-flowered, 
overgreeu  undershrubs  of  the  Composite  order. 

See  Pharmaeoaraphia.  p.  470;  Do  CandoUe.ProJiwniM,  xll.  p.  145;  Pharm. 
Journal,  (1)  xl.  p.  311;  (I)  Till.  p.  270;  (2)  1.  p.  578;  (.1)  IU.  p.  820;  V>)  lr„  p. 
101  •  (0)  v.  p.  182;  (8)  vlli.  p.  S01;  (11)  x.  p.  080  ;  Oaiglns,  I/ittoire  rfw  Latatiu, 
1826.  lE-  M-  H-) 

LAVOISIER,  Axtoine  Laurent  (1743-1794),  one  of 
the  founders  of  modern  chemistry,  was  born  in  Paris, 
August  26,  1743.  His  father,  a  wealthy  tradesman,  gave 
him  an  excellent  education  at  the  College  Maznrin,  and 
encouraged  his  desire  to  adopt  the  career  of  science.  On 
quilting  college,  he  devoted  himself  to  study  with  extra- 
ordinary ardour  ;  he  followed  the  astronomical  and  mathe- 
matical course  of  Lacaille,  worked  in "  the  laboratory  of 
Rouolle,  and  took  lossona  in  botany  from  Jussiou ;  he 
renounced  all  frivolous  society,  and  even  restricted  himself 
to  a  diet  of  milk  in  order  to  repair  the  damage  to  his  con- 
stitution caused  by  excessive  application.  His  first  public 
distinction  was  gained  on  the  occasion  of  a  prize  offered  by 
the  Acadomy  of  Sciences  for  an  essay  on  the  best  mode  of 
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lighting  the  streets  of  Paris.  To  increase  the  sensitive- 
ness of  his  eyes,  he  immersed  himself  for  six  weeks  in  a 
room  hung  with  black,  from  which  all  light  was  excluded 
except  that  of  the  lamps  experimented  upon.  His  zeal 
was  a  pledge  of  success,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  gold 
medal,  April  9,  1766.  A  multitude  of  subjects  now  en- 
gaged his  attention.  He  presented  .to  the  Academy  a 
masterly  analysis  of  gypsum ;  travelled  through  France 
with  Guettard,  who  was  occupied  in  constructing  the  first 
geological  map  of  the  country,  and  composed  a  work,  of 
which  a  fragment  entitled  Memoire  tier  les  couches  des 
montaghes  found  a  place  in  the  Academy  collection  for 
1789;  refuted  the  prevalent  error  as  to  the  conversion  of 
water  into  silica  by  repeated  distillation,  and  studied  the 
phenomena  of  thunder  and  auroras,  of  crystallization  and 
congelation.  He  became  an  associate  of  the  Academy  in 
1768,  and  in  1769  obtained  the  lucrative  post  of  farmer 
general  of  the  revenue,  with  a  view  to  increase  the  re- 
sources at  his  command  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

ft  was  about  the  year  1770  that  the  vast  possibilities  nf 
the  new  field  opened  to  the  researches  of  chemists  by  the 
pneumatic  discoveries  of  Black,  Cavendish,  and  Priestley 
were  recognized  by  Lavoisier,  and  the  perception  gave  to 
his  genius  the  definitive  impulse  hitherto  wanting  to  it. 
He  repeated  and  verified  experiments  which  became,  in  his 
hands,  the  means  of  invalidating  their  authors'  conclusions, 
and  prepared  to  import  the  clear-cut  precision  of  his  own 
ideas  into  a  science  as  yet  illogical  in  form  and  incoherent 
in  expression.  His  wealth  and  position,  as  well  as  his 
enthusiasm,  eminently  qualified  him  to  lead  a  successful 
reform.  He  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  most  stimulating 
society  of  his  time.  Between  him  and  such  men  as 
Laplace,  Monge,  Berthollet,  and  Fourcroy  the  constant 
interchange  of  ideas  established  a  community  of  opinion 
in  physical  matters  so  close  that  the  separate  intellectual 
property  of  each  was  all  but  completely  merged  in  the 
general  stock.1  On  one  day  in  each  week  Lavoisier  threw 
open  his  laboratory  to  a  select  few  of  his  friends,  communi- 
cated the  results  of  his  labours,  and  invited  their  criticism 
and  advice.  By  this  consultative  system  his  work  gained 
in  solidity,  and  lost  nothing  in  originality.  On  the  1st  of 
November  1772  Lavoisier,  eager  to  secure  the  credit  of 
priority,  deposited  at  the  Academy  a  sealed  packet  contain- 
ing the  record  of  his  earliest  conclusions  on  the  crucial 
point  of  metallic  oxidation.  The  discovery  by  Priestley  in 
1774  of  "  dephlogisricated  air"  materially  assisted  the 
development  of  the  innovating  doctrine,  which  took  the 
form  of  a  fully  fledged  theory  when  Lavoisier  in  1778 
assigned  to.  the  new  substance,  with  the  name  of  "oxygen," 
the  important  functions  of  the  universal  "acidifying  prin- 
ciple." His  analysis  of  water  in  17S4,  and  synthesis  of 
"fixed  air"  (called  by  him  "carbonic  acid,"  Academy 
Memoirs,  1781),  opened  the  way  for  an  extended  view  of 
the  composition  of  organicas  well  as  inorganic  substances, 
and  the  anti-phlogistic  chemistry  was  completed  by  the 
publication,  in  1787,  of  the  Methode  de  nomenclature 
rhimique.  The  reform  of  lauguage  effected  by  Lavoisier 
in  conjunction  with  Guyton  de  Morveau,  Berthollet,  and 
Fourcroy  was  an  indispensable  prelude  to  the  reform  of 
thought.  With  the  current  alchemistic  jargon  science, 
properly  so-called,  could  have  no  fellowship.  The  new 
terminology  prevailed  without  change  for  fifty  years,  and 
has  been  fitted,  by  trifling  modifications,  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  recent  progress.  The  acceptance  of  the 
"  oxygen  theory  "  was  enormously  facilitated  by  the  defined 
and  logical  form  given  to  it  in  Lavoisier's  Traite  elemen- 
iaire  de  chimie  (Paris,  1789).  Indeed,  the  history  of 
science  scarcely  presents  a  second  instance  of  a  change 
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so  fundamental  accomplished  with  such  ease.  The  parti- 
sans of  phlogiston  did  not,  it  is  true,  abandon  the  field 
without  a  struggle.  In  Berlin  tbey  met  Lavoisier's  demon- 
strations by  burning  him  in  effigy,  and  in  Paris  Lametherie 
conducted,  in  the  Journal  de  Physique,  a  fierce  polemic 
against  the  party  of  innovation.  The  controversy  was, 
however,  brief,  and  its  issue  visibly  certain.  Before  the 
end  of  the  century  the  reformed  chemistry  was  everywhere 
in  a  position  of  uncontested  triumph. 

The  enlightened  activity  of  Lavoisier  was  no  less  con- 
spicuous in  his  administrative  than  in  his  scientific  capacity. 
A  prominent  member  of  the  body  of  farmers-general  during 
twenty-one  years,  he  obtained  the  abolition  of  certain  taxes 
equally  onerous  and  unproductive,  and  earned  the  gratitude 
of  the  Jews  of  Metz  by  relieving  them  from  an  oppressive 
impost.  Appointed  director  of  the  powder-works  by  Turgot 
in  1776,  he  not  only  suppressed  the  vexatious  searches  for 
saltpetre  in  the  cellars  of  private  houses,  but  succeeded  in 
quadrupling  the  produce  of  the  commodity.  He,  moreover, 
improved  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  so  as  to  add  one- 
third  to  its  explosive  force,  thereby  reversing  the  previous 
superiority  of  English  over  French  ordnance.  His  philan- 
thropic zeal  was  displayed  in  the  provincial  assembly  of  the 
Orleanais  in  1787.  In  the  year  following  he  was  attached 
to  the  Caisse  d'escompte,  and  presented  a  report  of  its  opera- 
tions, November  21,  1789,  to  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
In  1790  he  sat  on  the  commission  of  weights  and  measures. 
In  1791  he  became  commissary  to  the  treasury,  where  he 
established  a  system  of  accounts  of  unexampled  punctuality. 
Requested  by  the  National  Assembly  to  set  forth  a  new 
scheme  of  taxation,  he  composed  a  treatise  De  la  riclwsst 
ternloriale  de  la  France,  of  which  an  extract,  printed  at 
the  public  expense,  shows  him  to  have  been  possessed  of 
sound  and  liberal  views  on  political  economy.  In  short, 
to  quote  the  words  of  Lalande,  "  Lavoisier  was  to  be 
found  everywhere."  But  those  were  times  when  to  be 
conspicuous  was  to  be  in  peril.  On  the  2d  of  May  1794, 
Dupin,  a  member  of  the  Convention,  presented  a  frivolous 
accusation  against  the  whole  of  the  ex-farmers-general, 
whose  wealth  constituted  in  itself  an  inexpiable  crime. 
Lavoisier  found  a  hiding-place  for  a  day  or  two  in  the 
deserted  apartments  of  the  Academy,  but,  hearing  that  his 
absence  was  likely  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  his  colleagues, 
he  voluntarily  gave  himself  up.  He  thought  it  impossible 
that  his  life  could  be  taken,  but  expected  the  confiscation 
of  his  property,  when,  as  he  told  Lalande,  he  proposed  to 
earn  his  bread  as  an  apothecary.  Half  measures,  however, 
were  not  in  favour  with  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  On 
the  6th  of  May,  he,  with  twenty-seven  others  of  the  same 
profession,  was  condemned  to  the  guillotine,  and,  two  days 
later,  the  sentence  was  carried  into  execution.  "  II  ne  leur 
a  fallu,"  Lagrange  remarked,  "qu'un  moment  pour  faire 
tomber  cette  tete,  et  cent  annees  peut-etre  ne  suffiront  pas 
pour  en  reproduire  une  semblable."  It  is  said  that  a 
petition  presented  in  his  favour  met  with  the  brutal  reply: 
'  The  republic  has  no  need  of  savants."  He  was  preceded 
on  the  scaffold  by  M.  Paulze,  whose  gifted  daughter  he 
had  married  in  1771.     He  left  no  posterity. 

To  the  gift  of  a  transcendent  intellect  Lavoisier  joined  the  charms 
of  a  noble  person  and  winning  manners.  He  was  faithful  to  his 
friends,  charitable  to  the  poor,  a  model  husband,  and  a  patriotic 
public  servant  His  fame  as  the  reformer  of  chemistry  rests  on  no 
single  discovery,  but  is  involved  in  the  first  principles  of  the  science 
(see  Chemjstp.y,  p.  463).  It  was  his  great  merit  to  have  made  the 
balance  the  ultima  ratio  of  the  laboratory.  Quantitative  anolyria 
thus  became  for  the  first  time  possible,  and  a  chemical  reaction  took 
in  his  hands  the  rigid  form  of  an  algebraical  equation.3  His  latest 
studies  were  of  a  physiological  character,  and  M.  Dumas*  found 
among  his  papers  a  pieee  showing  that  he  had  arrived  at  & 
remarkable  anticipation  of  modern  views  concerning  the  relations 
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of  organic  to  inorganic  nature.  He  was  probably  the  first  to  devote 
systematic  attention  to  agricultural  chemistry,  and  obtained  the 
practioal  success  of  doubling  the  produce  of  a  large  farm  owned  by 
him  near  Blois.  A  striking  proof  of  his  disinterested  humanity  is 
afforded  by  a  long  and  painful  investigation  of  putrefying  substances 
carried  out  solely  with  a  view  to  averting  accidents  in  sewers.  Not 
the  least  notable  of  his  achievements  is  that  of  having  first  formed 
n  clear  idea  as  to  the  nature  of  gases,  and  of  matter  generally  in  its 
relation  to  heat.  He  held  that  bodies  exist  in  the  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous  states  according  as  the  attractive  force  of  their  particles  is 
superior,  equal,  or  inferior  to  the  repulsive  action  of  an  universally- 
diffused,  imponderable  fluid  which  he  called  "caloric."  Differences 
of  specific  heat  he  attributed  to  differences  of  inter-molecular  space. 
The  theory,  put  forward  by  him  with  due  reserve,  formed  a  useful 
if  not  indispensable  preliminary  to  further  progress.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  the  gasometer,  and,  jointly  with  Laplace,  his  coadjutor 
in  a  series  of  experiments  on  specific  heat,  of  the  calorimeter. 


A  complete  edition  of  the  writings  01  i_,avoisier  was  issued  in  four1 
vols.  4to  by  the  Government  of  Napoleon  III.,  under  the  title 
(Euvres  dc  Lavoisier  pub  lite?  pair  les  soins  dc  son  Excellence  le 
Ministre.dc  V  Instruction  pubhquc,  Paris,  1864-68.  This  publication 
comprises,  besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Opuscules  physiques 
et  ehimiqucs  (1774),  a  large  number  of  memoirs  from  the  Academy 
volumes  (during  the  twenty  years  1770-90  he  contributed  no  less 
than  fifty-eight},  and  numerous  letters,  notes,  and  reports  relating 
to  the  various  affairs  in  which  he  was  engaged.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  preparing  an  edition  of  his  collected  works,  and  the 
portions  ready  for  the  press  were  published  by  his  widow  in  1805, 
in  two  8vo  vols,  entitled  Memoircs  dc  Chimie.  The  plates  in  ilia 
TraiU  Ubwniaire  were  drawn  and  engraved  by  Madame  Lavoisier. 
Biographical  notices  of  Lavoisier  are  given  in  Fourcioy's  JVotice,  and 
by  Lalande  in  Scherer's  JJctcktrdge,  Jena,  1796.  For  an  account  of 
his  discoveries  see  Dumas,  Lcc-ons  stir  la  Philosophic  Chvnique,  and 
Bechamn,  Lcttres  Historioucs  sur  la  Chimie  (A.  M.  6.1 
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THE  present  article  will  be  limited  to  the  consideration 
of  the  phenomena  presented  for  study  by  positive  laws, 
The  objects  which  laws  ought  to  subserve,  the  principles  of 
legislation,  the  sphere  of  law,  the  province  of  government, 
and  other  topics  df  a  similar  nature  which  are  generally  to 
be  found  in  writings  professing  to  treat  of  law  in  the 
abstract  have  been  discussed  under  the  heading  Govern- 
ment and  elsewhere.  It  will  be  convenient;  and  it  will  be 
following  the  lines  of  a  very  remarkable  development  of 
English  thought,  to  take  actual  laws  as  positive  facts, 
without  reference  to  their  goodness  or  badness,  and 
examine,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  within  the  limits  at  our 
command,  the  character  which  they  present  when  looked 
at  from  different  points  of  view.  This  conception  of  the 
science  of  law,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  scientific 
ideas  of  the  time,  has  been  developed  by  the  efforts  of  the 
modern -school  of  English  jurists.  In  former  times  the 
ecience  of  law  meant  anything  but  science  as  we  have  been 
taught  to  conceive  it  by  physical  philosophers.  It  meant 
if  anything  a  philosophy  of  legal  principles  not  necessarily 
related  to  any  system  of  actual  law.  A  philosophy  of  laws 
actually  existing  in  fact  is  what  we  in  England  at  least 
should  now  consider  the  science  of  law  to  be.  By  universal 
consent  the  somewhat  shifting  term  jurisprudence  has  been 
limited  to  this  meaning  Jurisprudence  is  the  science  of 
positive  laws.  The  present  article  will  attempt  to  present 
simply  the  leading  principles  and  conclusions  of  juris- 
prudence. 

The  human  race  may  be  conceived  as  parcelled  out  into 
a  number  of  distinct  groups  or  societies,  differing  greatly 
in  size  and  circumstances,  in  physical  and  moral  character- 
istics of  all  kinds.  Bu"t  they  all  resemble  each  other  in  this 
that  they  reveal  on  examination  certain  rules  of  conduct  in 
accordance  with  which  the  relations  of  the.members  inter 
ee  are  governed.  Such  rules  we  may  for  the  present,  with- 
out anticipating  a  somewhat  difficult  discussion,  term  laws. 
Each  society  has  its  own  system  of  laws,  and  all  tho 
systems,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  constitute  the  appro- 
priate subject  matter  of  jurisprudence.  The  jurist  may 
deal  with  it  in  the  following  ways.  He  may  first  of  all 
examine  tho  leading  conceptions  common  to  all  the  systems, 
or  in  other  words  define  tho  leuding  terms  common  to  them 
all.  Such  are  the  terms  law  itself,  right,  duty,  property, 
crime,  and  so  forth,  which,  or  their  equivalents,  may, 
notwithstanding  delicate  differences  of  connotation,  be 
regarded  as  common  terms  in  all  systems.  That  kind  of 
inquiry  is  what  is  known  in  England  as  analytical  juris 
prudence.  It  regards  the  conceptions  with  which  it  deals 
as  fixed  or  stationary,  and  aims  at  expressing  them  dis- 
tinctly and  exhibiting  their  logical  relations  with  each  other. 
What  is  really  meant  by  a  right  and  by  a  duty,  and  what 
is  the  true  connexion  between   a  rieht  and   a  duty,  are 


types  of  the  questions  proper  to  this  inquiry.  Shifting 
our  point  of  view,  but  still  regarding  systems  of  law  in  the 
mass,  we  may  consider  them,  not  as  stationary,  but  as 
changeable  and  changing,  we  may  ask  what  general  features 
are  exhibited  by  the  record  of  the  change.  This,  some- 
what crudely  put,  may  serve  to  indicate  the  field  of 
historical  jurisprudence.  In  its  ideal  condition  it  would 
require  an  accurate  record  of  the  history  of  all  legal 
systems  as  its  material.  As  yet  the  record  is  exceedingly 
incomplete,  and  the  results  are  proportionately  limited. 
But  whether  the  material  be  abundant  or  scanty,  the 
method  is  the  same.  It  seeks  the  explanation  of  institu- 
tions and  legal  principles  in  the  facts  of  history.  Its  aim 
is  to  show  how  a  given  rule  came  to  be  what  it  is.  The 
legislative  source — the  emanation  of  the  rule  from  a 
sovereign  authority — is  of  no  importance  here  ;  what  is 
important  is  the  mora!  source — the  connexion  of  the  rule 
with  the  ideas  prevalent  during  contemporary  periods. 
This  method,  it  is  evident,  involves,  not  only  a  comparison 
of,  successive  stages  in  the  history  of  the  same  system,  but 
a  comparison  of  different  systems,  of  the  Roman  with  the 
English,  of  the  Hindu  with  the  Irish,  and  so  on.  The 
historical  method  as  applied  to  law  may  be  regarded  as  a 
special  example  of  the  method  of  comparison.  The 
comparative  method  is  really  employed  in  all  generalizations 
about  law ;  for,  although  the  analysis  of  legal  terms  might 
be  conducted  with  exclusive  reference  to  one  system,  the 
advantage  of  testing  tho  result  by  reference  to  other 
systems  is  obvious.  But,  besides  the  use  of  comparison  for 
purposes  of  analysis  and  in  tracing  the  phenomena  of  the 
growth  of  laws,  it  is  evident  that  for  the  purposes  of 
practical  legislation  the  comparison  of  different  systems 
may  yield  important  results.  Laws  are  contrivances  for 
bringing  about  certain  definite  ends,  the  larger  of  which, 
are  identical  in  all  systems.  The  comparison  of  these 
contrivances  not  only  servos  to- bring  their  real  object,  often 
obscured  as  it  is  in  details,  into  clearer  view,  but  enables 
legislators  to  see  where  the  contrivances  are  deficient,  and 
how  they  may  be  improved. 

The  "  science  of  law,"  as  the  expression  is  generally  used, 
means  the  examination  of  laws  in  general  in  one  or  other 
of  the  ways  just  indicated.  It  means  an  investigation  of 
laws  which  exist  or  have  existed  in  some  given  society 
in  fact — in  other  words,  positive  laws ;  and  it  means  an 
examination  uot  limited  to  the  exposition  of  particular 
systems.  Analytical  jurisprudence  is  in  England  asso- 
ciated chiefly  with  the  name  of  John  Austin  (j.r),  whose 
Province  rf  Jurisprudence  Determined  systematized  and 
completed  the  work  begun  in  England  by  Hobbos,  and  con- 
tinued at  a  later  date  and  from  a  different  point  of  view  by 
Bentham.  The  best  view  of  tho  subject  will  be  obtained 
by  taking  Austin's  principal  positions  in  outline,  and  con- 
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sideriiig  the  criticisms  which  later  jurists  have  bestowed 
upon  them. 

Austin's  first  position  is  to  distinguish  between  laws 
properly  so  called  and  laws  improperly  so  called.  In  any 
of  the  older  writers  on  law,  we  find  the  various  senses  in 
which  the  word  is  used  grouped  together  as  variations  of 
one  common  meaning.  Thus  Blackstone  advances  to  his 
proper  subject,  municipal  laws,  through  (1)  the  laws  of 
inanimate  matter,  (2)  the  laws  of  animal  nutrition,  digestion, 
«fcc,  (3)  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  rules  imposed  by 
God  on  men  and  discoverable  by  reason  alone,  and  (4)  the 
revealed  or  Divine  law,  which  is  part  of  the  law  of  nature 
directly  expounded  by  God.  All  of  these  are  connected 
by  this  common  element  that  they  are  "rules  of  action 
dictated  by  some  superior  being."  And  some  such 
generalization  as  this  is  to  be  found  at  the  basis  of  most 
treatises  on  jurisprudence  which  have  not  been  composed 
under  the  influence  of  the  analytical  school.  Austin 
disposes  of  it  by  the  distinction  that  some  of  those  laws  are 
commands,  while  others  are  not  commands.  The  so-called 
laws  of  nature  are  not  commands ;  they  are  uniformities 
"which  resemble  commands  only  in  so  far  as  they  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  ordered  by  some  intelligent  being. 
But  they  are  not  commands  in  the  only  proper  sense  of 
that  word, — they  are  not  addressed  to  reasonable  beings, 
who  may  or  may  not  will  obedience  to  them.  Laws  of 
nature  are  not  addressed  to  anybody,  and  there  is  no  pos 
sible  question  of  obedience  or  disobedience  to  them.  Austin 
accordingly  pronounces  them  laws  improperly  so  called,  and 
confines  his  attention  to  laws  properly  so  called,  which  are 
commands  addressed  by  a  human  superior  to  a  human 
inferior. 

This  distinction  seems  so  simple  and  obvious  that  the 
energy  and  even  bitterness  with  which  Austin  insists  upon 
it  now  seems  superfluous.  But  the  indiscriminate  identifi- 
cation of  everything  to  which  common  speech  gives  the 
name  of  a  law  was,  and  still  is,  a  fruitful  source  of  con- 
fusion. Blacbstone's  statement  that  when  God  "put  matter 
into  motion  He  established  certain  laws  of  motion,  to  which 
all  movable  matter  must  conform,"  and  that  iD  those  crea- 
tures that  have  neither  the  power  to  think  nor  to  will  such 
laws  must  be  invariably  obeyed,  so  long  as  the  creature 
itself  subsists,  for  its  existence  depends  on  that  obedience, 
imputes  to  the  law  of  gravitation  in  respect  of  both  its 
origin  and  its  execution  the  qualities  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. On  the  other  hand  the  qualities  of  the  law  of 
gravitation  are  imputed  to  certain  legal  principles  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  law  of  nature,  are  asserted  to  be 
binding  all  over  the  globe,  so  that  "  no  human  laws  are  of 
any  validity  if  contrary  to  this."  Nonsense  like  this  so 
exasperated  Austin  that  he  never  fails  to  stigmatize  the 
use  of  "  natural  laws "  in  the  sense  of  scientific  facts  as 
improper,  or  as  metaphorical.  A  later  writer  has  pointed 
out  that  law  in  the  scientific  sense  has  acquired  a  position 
i !  its  own,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  dislodge  it,  and 
which  involves  none  of  the  ambiguities  and  confusions 
.  gainst  which  Austin  protested.  It  would  be  as  reasonable 
for  the  man  of,  science  as  for  the  jurist  to  set  up  his  own 
conception  of  law  as  the  only  legitimate  one.  There  is 
perhaps  only  one  field  of  inquiry  where  the  two  opposed 
conceptions  of  law  are  still  to  be  found  entangled.  The 
"  laws  of  political  economy"  still  hover  in  the  minds  of 
many  between  the  jural  and  the  scientific  conception. 
Certain  economical  principles  appear  to  have  acquired  a 
character, — that  of  scientific  generalizations,  and 
that  of  rules  which  /uay  be  disobeyed.  Measures  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  political  economy, 
with  a  vague  implication  that  these  being  laws  of  nature 
any  violation  of  them  must  be  particularly  heinous. 

hl.ivinj  eliiuitiatefl  metaphorical  or  figurative  laws,  we 


restrict  ourselves  to  those  laws  which  are  commands. 
This  word  is  the  key  to  the  analysis  of  law,  and  according 
a  large  portion  of  Austin's  work  is  occupied  with  the 
determination  of  its  meaning.  A  command  is  an  order 
issued  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  It  is  a  signification  of 
desire  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity  that  "the  part)  Lo 
whom  it  is  directed  is  liable  to  evil  from  the  other,  in  case 
he  comply  not  with  the  desire."  "If  you  arc  able  and 
willing  to  harm  me  in  case  I  comply  not  with  your  wish, 
the  expression  of  your  wish  amounts  to  a  command." 
Being  liable  to  evil  in  case  I  comply  not  with  the  wish 
which  you  signify,  I  am  bound  or  obliged  by  it,  or  I  lie 
under  a  July  to  obey  it.  The  evil  is  called  a  sanction,,  and 
the  command  or  duty  is  said  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  chance 
of  incurring  the  evil.  The  three  terms  command,  duly, 
and  sanction  are  thus  inseparably  connected.  As  Austin 
expresses  it  in  the  language  of  formal  logic,  "  each  of  the 
three  terms  signifies  the  same,  notion,  but  each  denoted  a 
different  part  of  that  notion,  ^nd  connotes  the  residue." 

All  commands,  however,  are  not  laws.  That  term  is 
reserved  for  those  commands  which  oblige  generally  to  the 
performance  of  acts  of  a  class.  A  command  to  your  servant 
to  rise  at  such  an  hour  on  such  a  morning  is  a  particular 
command,  but  not  a  law  or  rule  ;  a  command  to  rise  always 
at  that  hour  is  a  law  or  rule.  Of  this  distinction  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  in  the  meantime  that  it  involves,  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  positive  laws,  the  rejection  of  particular 
enactments  to  which  by  inveterate  usage  the  term  law 
would  certainly  be  applied.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not, 
according  to  Austin,  necessary  that  a  true  law  should  bind 
persons  as  a  class.  Obligations  imposed  on  the  grantee  of 
an  office  specially  created  by  parliament  would  imply  a 
law ;  a  general  order  to  go  into  mourning  addressed  to  thu 
whole  nation  for  a  particular  occasion  would  not  be  a  law. 

So  far  we  have  arrived  at  a  definition  of  laws  properly 
so  called.  Austin  holds  superiority  and  inferiority  to  be 
necessarily  implied  in  command,  and  such  statements  as 
that  "laws  emanate  from  superiors"  to  be  the  men  I 
tautology  and  trifling.  Elsewhere  he  sums  up  the  character- 
istics of  true  laws  as  ascertained  by  the  analysis  thus :  - 
(1)  laws,  being  commands,  emanate  from  a  determinate, 
source ;  (2)  every  sanction  is  an  evil  annexed  to  a  coui- 
maud  ;  and  (3)  every  duty  implies  a  command,  and  chiefly 
means  obnoxiousness  to  the  evils  annexed  to  commands. 

Of  true  laws,  those  only  are  the  subject  of  juris- 
prudence which  are  laws  strictly  so  called,  or  positive  laws. 
Austin  accordingly  proceeds  to  distinguish  positive  from 
other  true  laws,  which  are  either  laws  set  by  God  to  men 
or  laws  set  by  men  to  men,  not,  however,  as  political 
superiors  nor  in  pursuance  of  a  legal  right.  The  discussion 
of  the  first  of  these  true  but  not  positive  laws  leads  Austin 
to  his  celebrated  discussion  of  the  Utilitarian  theory.  The 
laws  set  by  God  are  either  revealed  or  unrevealed,  i.e.,  either 
expressed  in  direct  command,  or  made  known  to  men  in 
one  or  other  of  *.he  ways  denoted  by  such  phrases  as  the 
"light  of  nature,"  "natural  reason,"  " dictates  of  nature," 
and  so  forth.  '  Austin  maintains  that  the  principle  of 
general  utility,  based  ultimately  on  the  assumed  bene- 
volence of  God,  is  the  true  index  to  such  of  His  commands 
as  He  has  not  chosen  to  reveal.  His  exposition  of  the 
meaning  of  the  principle  is  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  moral  science,  though  he  rests  its  claims  ultimate!) 
a  basis  which  many  of  its  supporters  would  disavow.  And 
the  whole  discussion  is  now  generally  condemned  as  lying 
outside  the  proper  scope  of  the  treatise,  although  the  reason 
for  so  condemning  it  is  not  always  correctly  statrj.  It  is 
found  in  such  assumptions  of  fact  as  that  there  is  a  God, 
that  He  has  issued  commands  to  men  in  what  Austin  calls 
the  "  truths  of  revelation,"  that  Pic  designs  the  happiness 
of  all  His  creatures,  that  there  is  a  predominance  of  g.iod  in 
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the  order  of  the  world — which  do  not  now  command  uni- 
versal assent.  It  is  impossible  to  place  these  propositions 
ou  the  same  scientific  footing  as  the  assumptions  of  fact 
with  reference  to  human  society  on  which  jurisprudence 
rests.  If  the  "Divine  laws  "  were  facts  like  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  conceived  thai  the  discussion  of  their  character- 
istics would  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  scheme  of  juris- 
prudence. 

The  second  set  of  laws  properly  so  tailed,  which  are  not 
positive  laws,  consists  of  three  classes: — (1)  those  which 
are  set  by  men  living  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  (2)  those  which 
are  set  by  sovereigns  but  not  as  political  superiors,  e.g.,  when 
one  sovereign  commands  another  to  act  according  toa,prin- 
ciple  of  international  law ;  and  (3)  those  set  by  subjects 
but  not  in  pursuance  of  legal  rights.  This  group,  to  which 
Austin  gives  the  name  of  positive  morality,  helps  to  explain 
his  conception  of  positive  law.  Men  are  living  in  a  state 
of  nature,  or  a  state  of  anarchy,  when  they  are  not  living 
in  a  state  of  government  or  as  members  of  a  political  society. 
"  Political  society "  thus  becomes  the  central  fact  of  the 
theory,  and  some  of  the  objections  that  have  been  urged 
against  it  arise  from  its  being  applied  to  conditions  of  life  in 
which  Austin  would  not  have  admitted  the  existence  of  a 
political  society.  Again,  the  third  set  in  the  group  is 
intimately  connected  with  positive  laws  on  the  one  hand 
and  rules  of  positive  morality  which  are  not  even  laws 
properly  so  called  on  the  other.  Thus  laws  set  by  subjects 
in  consequence  of  a  legal  right  are  clothed  with  legal 
sanctions,  and  are  laws  positive.  A  law  set  by  guardian 
to  ward,  ta  pursuance  of  a  right  which  the  guardian  is 
bound  to  exercise,  is  a  positive  law  pure  and  simple ;  a 
law  set  by  master  to  slave,  in  pursuance  of  a  legal  right 
which  he  is  not  bound  to  exercise,  is,  in  Austin's  phrase- 
ology, to  be  regarded  both  as  a  positive  moral  rule  and  as 
a  positive  law.1  On  the  other  hand  the  rules  set  by  a  club 
or  society,  and  enforced  upon  its  members  by  exclusion 
from  the  society,  but  not  in  pursuance  of  any  legal  right, 
are  laws,  but  not  positive  laws.  They  are  imperative  and 
proceed  from  a  determinate  source,  but  they  have  no  legal 
ar  political  sanction.  Closely  connected  with  this  positive 
morality,  consisting  of  true  but  not  positive  laws,  is  the 
positive  morality  whose  rules  are  not  laws  properly  so  called 
it  all,  though  they  are  generally  denominated  laws.  Such 
ire  the  laws  of  honour,  the  laws  of  fashion,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  international  law. 

Nowhere  does  Austin's  phraseology  come  more  bluntly 
into  conflict  with  common  usage  than  in  pronouncing  the 
law  of  nations  (which  in  substance  is  a  compact  body  of 
well  defined  rules  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  the 
ordinary  rules  of  law)  to  be  not  laws  at  all,  even  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  term.  That  the  rules  of  a  private  club 
should  be  law  properly  so  called,  while  the  whole  mass  of 
international  jurisprudence  in  mere  opinion,  shocks  our 
sense  of  the  proprieties  of  expression.  Yet  no  man  was 
more  careful  than  Austin  to  observe  these  proprieties.  He 
recognizes  fully  the  futility  of  definitions  which  involve  a 
painful  struggle  with  the  current  of  ordinary  speech.  But 
In  the  present  instance  the  apparent  paralogism  cannot  be 
avoided  if  we  accept  the  limitation  of  laws  properly  so  called 
to  commands  proceeding  from  a  determinate  source.  And 
that  limitation  is  so  generally  present  in  our  conception  of 
law  that  to  ignore  it  would  be  a  worse  anomaly  than  this. 
No  one  finds  fault  with  the  statement  that  the  so-called 
code  of  honour  or  the  dictates  of  fashion  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  laws.  We  repel  the  same  statement  applied  to  the 
law  of  nature,  because  it  resembles  in  so  many  of  its  most 


1  Thin  appears  to  bo  an  unnecessary  complication.  The  sovereign 
h;t.  authorized  the  master  to  set  the  law,  although  not  compelling  him 
to  do  so,  and  enforces  the  law  when  set.  There  scemx  no  good  reauoo 
why  the  law  should  be  called  a  rule  of  positive  morality  at  all. 


striking  features — in  the  certainty  of  a  large  portion  of  it. 
in  its  terminology,  in  its  substantial  principles — the  most 
universal  elements  of  actual  systems  of  law,  aud  because, 
moreover,  the  assumption  that  brought  it  into  existence 
was  nothing  else  than  this,  that  it  consisted  of  those  abid- 
ing portions  of  legal  systems  which  prevail  everywhere 
by  their  own  authority.  But,  though  "  positive  morality  " 
may  not  be  the  best  phrase  to  describe  such  a  code  of  rules, 
the  distinction  insisted  on  by  Austiu  is  unimpeachable. 

The  elimination  of  those  laws  properly  and  improperly  so 
called  which  are  not  positive  laws  brings  us  to  the  defini- 
tion of  positive  law,  which  is  the  keystone'  of  the  system. 
Every  positive  law  is  "set  by  a  sovereign  person,  or' sovereign 
body  of  persons,  to  a  member  or  members  of  the  independ- 
ent political  society  wherein  that  person  or  body  is  sove- 
reign or  superior."  Though  possibly  sprung  directly  from 
another  source,  it  is  a  positive  law,  by  the  institution  of  that 
present  sovereign  in  the  character  of  a  political  superior. 
The  question  is  not  as  to  the  historical  origin  of  the  prin- 
ciple, but  as  to  its  present  authority.  "  The  legislator  is 
he,  not  by  whose  authority  the  law  was  first  made,  but  by* 
whose  authority  it  continues  to  be  law."  This  definition 
involves  the  analysisof  the  connected  expressions  sovereignty, 
subjection,  and  independent  political  society,  and  of  deter- 
minate body, — which  last  analysis  Austin  performs  in  con- 
nexion with  that  of  commands.  These  are  all  excellent 
examples  of  the  logical  method  of  which  he  was  so  great 
a  master.  The  broad  results  alone  need  be  noticed  here, 
[n  order  that  a  given  society  may  form  a  society  political 
and  independent,  the  generality  ^.r  bidk  of  its  members 
must  be  in  a  habit  of  obedience  to  a  certain  and  common 
superior ;  whilst  that  certain  person  or  body  of  persons 
must  not  be  habitually  obedient  to  a  certain  person  or 
body.  All  the  italicized  words  point  to  circumstances 
under  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  whether  a  given 
society  is  political  and  independent  or  not.  Several  of 
these  Austin  has  discussed, — e.g.,  the  state  of  things  in 
which  a  political  society  yields  obedience  which  may  or 
may  not  be  called  habitual  to  some  external  power,  aud 
the  state  of  things  in  which  a  political  society  is  divided 
between  contending  claimants  for  sovereign  power,  and  it 
is  uncertain  which  shall  prevail,  and  over  how  much  of  the 
society.  So  long  as  that  uncertainty  remains  we  have  a 
state  of  anarchy.  Further,  an  independent  society  to  be 
political  must  not  fall  below  a  number  which  can  only  be 
called  considerable.  Neither  then  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  nor 
in  inconsiderable  communities,  nor  among  men  liviug  in  a 
state  of  nature,  have  we  the  proper  phenomena  of  a  political 
society.  The  last  limitation  goes  some  way  to  meet  the  most  ( 
serious  criticism  to  which  Austin's  system  has  been  exposed, 
and  it  ought  to  be  stated  in  his  own  words.  He  supposes 
a  society  which  may  be  styled  independent,  which  is  con- 
siderable in  numbers,  and  which  is  in  a  savage  or  extremely 
barbarous  condition.  In  such  a  society,  "  the  bulk  of  its 
members  is  not  in  the  habit  of  obedience  to  one  and  the 
same  superior.  For  the  purpose  of  attacking  an  external 
enemy,  or  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  an  attack,  the  bulk 
of  its  members  who  are  capable  of  bearing"  arms  submits 
to  one  leader  or  one  body  of  leaders.  But  as  soon  as  that 
emergency  passes  the  transient  submission  ceases,  snd  the 
society  reverts  to  the  state  which  may  be  deemed  its 
ordinary  state.  The  bulk  of  each  of  the  families  which 
compose  the  given  society  renders  habitual  obedience  to  its 
own  peculiar  chief,  but  those  domestic  societies  are  them- 
selves independent  societies,  or  are  not  united  and  com- 
pacted into  one  politicul  society  by  habitual  and  general 
obedience  to  one  common  superior,  and  there  is  no  law 
(simply  or  strictly  so  styled)  which  can  be  called  the  law 
of  that  society.  The  so-called  laws  which  are  common  to 
the    bulk    of    the    community   are    purely   and   properly. 
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Cttstomary  laws — that    is  to  say,   laws    which  are    set  or 

imposed  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  community,  but  are 
not  enforced  by  legal  or  political  sanctions."  Such,  he 
says,  are  the  savage  societies  of  hunters  and  fishers  in 
North  America,  and  such  were  the  Germans  as  described 
by  Tacitus.  He  takes  no  account  of  societies  in  an 
intermediate  stage  between  this  and  the  condition  which 
constitutes  political  society. 

We  need  not  follow  the  analysis  in  detail.  Much 
ingenuity  is  displayed  in  grouping  the  various  kinds  of 
government,  in  detecting  the  sovereign  authority  under  the 
disguises  which  it  wears  in  the  complicated  State  system 
of  the  United  States  or  under  the  fictions  of  English  law,  in 
elucidating  the  precise  meaning  of  abstract  political  terms. 
Incidentally  the  source  of  many  celebrated  fallacies  in 
political  thought  is  laid  bare.  That  the  question  who  is 
sovereign  in  a  given  state  is  a  question  of  fact  and  not  of 
law  or  morals  or  religion,  that  the  sovereign  is  incapable 
of  legal  limitation,  that  law  is  such  by  the  sovereign's 
command,  that  no  real  or  assumed  compact  can  limit  his 
action — are  positions  which  Austin  has  been  accused  of 
enforcing  with  needless  iteration.  He  has  cleared  them, 
however,  from  the  air  of  paradox  with  which  they  had 
been  previously  encumbered,  and  his  influence  was  in  no 
direction  more  widely  felt  than  in  making  them  the 
commonplaces  of  educated  opinion  in  this  generation. 

Passing  from  these,  we  may  now  consider  what  has  been 
said  against  the  theory,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  terms.  Laws,  no  matter  in  what  form  they  be 
expressed,  are  in  the  last  resort  reducible  to  commands  set 
by  the  person  or  body  of  persons  who  are  in  fact  sovereigns 
in  any  independent  political  society.  The  sovereign  is  the 
person  or  persons  whose  commands  are  habitually  obeyed 
by  the  great  bulk  of  the  community;  and  by  an  independent 
society  we  mean  that  such  sovereign  head  is  not  himself 
habitually  obedient  to  any  other  determinate  oody  of 
persons.  The  society  must  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  be 
considerable  before  we  can  speak  of  it  as  a  political  society. 
From  command,  with  its  inseparable  incident  of  sanction, 
come  the  duties  and  rights  in  terms  of  which  laws  are  for 
the  most  part  expressed.  Duty  means  that  the  person  of 
whom  it  is  pfedicated  is  liable  to  the  sanction  in  case  he 
fails  to  obey  the  command.  Right  means  that  the  person 
of  whom  it  is  predicated  may  set  the  sanction  in  operation 
in  case  the  command  be  disobeyed. 

Before  noticing  the  considerable  body  of  hostile  criticism  with 
•which  in  the  main  we  are  unable  to  agree,  we  may  here  inter- 
polate a  doubt  whether  the  condition  of  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  head  of  a  community  is  essential  to  the  legal  analysis.  It 
reems  to  us  that  we  have  all  the  elements  of  a  true  law  present 
frhea  we  point  to  a  community  habitually  obedient  to  the  authority 
of  a  person  or  determinate  body  of  persons,  no  matter  what  the 
relations  of  that  superior  may  be  to  any  external  or  superior  power. 
Provided  that  in  fact  the  commands  of  the  lawgiver  are  those  be- 
yond which  the  community  never  looks,  it  seems  immaterial  to 
inquire  whether  this  lawgiver  in  turn  takes  his  orders  from  some- 
body else  or  is  habitually  obedient  to  such  orders  when  given.  One 
may  imagine-a  community  governed  by  a  dependent  legislatorial 
body  or  person,  while  the  supreme  sovereign  whose  representative 
and  nominee  such  body  or  person  may  be  never  directly  addresses 
the  community  at  all.  We  do  not  see  that  in  such  a  case  anything 
is  gained  in  clearness  by  representing  the  law  of  the  community  as 
set  by  the  suzerain,  rather  than  the  dependent  legislator.  Nor  is 
the  ascertainment  of  the  ultimate  seat  of  power  necessary  to  define 
political  societies.  That  we  get  when  we  suppose  a  community  to 
oe  in  the  habit  of  obedience  to  a  single  person  or  to  a  determinate 
combination  of  persons. 

The  use  of  the  word  "  command"  is  not  unlikely  to  lead  to  a 
misconception  of  Austin's  meaning.  When  we  say  that  a  law  is 
a  command  of  the  sovereign,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  the  sovereign  as 
enunciating  the  rule  in  question  for  the  first  time.  Many  laws  are 
not  traceable  to  the  sovereign  at  all  in  this  sense.  Some  are  based 
upon  immemorial  practices/ some  can  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
private  citizens,  whether  practising  lawyers  or  writers  on  law,  and 
in  most  countries  a  v^st  body  of  law  owes  its  existence  as.  such  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  observed  as  law  in  some  other  society.    The 


great  bulk  of  modern  law  owes  its  existence  ami  its  shape  ultimately 
to  the  labours  of  the  Romnii  lawyers  of  the  empire.  Austin's 
definition  has  nothing  to  do  with  this,  the  historical  origin  of  laws. 
Most  books  dealing  with  law  in  the  abstract  generalize  the  modes 
in  which  laws  may  be  originated  under  the  name  of  the  "  sources  " 
of  law,  and  one  of  these  is  legislation,  or  the  direct  command  of 
the  sovereign  body.  The  connexion  of  laws  with  eac!)  other  as 
principles  is  properly  the  subject  matter  of  historical  jurispru- 
dence, the  ideal  perfection  of  which  would  be  the  establishment  of 
the  .general  laws  governing  the  evolution  of  law  in  the  ti 
sense.  Austin's  definition  looks,  not  to  the  authorship  of  the  law 
as  a  principle,  not  to  its  inventor  or  originator,  but  to  the  person 
or  persons  who  in  the  last  resort  cause  it  to  be  obeyed.  If  a  given 
rule  is  enforced  by  the  sovereign  it  is  a  law. 

It  may  be  convenient,  to  notice  here  what  is  usually  said  about 
tli e  sources  of  law,  as  the  expression  sometimes  proves  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  appreciation  of  Austin's  system.  In  the  corpus  juris 
of  any  given  country  only  a  portion  of  the  laws  is  traceable  to  the 
direct'  expression  of  his  commands  by  the  sovereign.  Legislation 
is  one,  but  only  one,  of  the  sources  of  law.  Other  portions  of  the 
law  may  be  traceable  to  other  sources,  which  may  vary  in  effect  in 
different  systems.  The  list  given  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  of 
the  ways  in  which  law  may  be  made — lex,  plcbiscit'um,  principis 
placita,cdicta  magistral  uumt  and  soon — is  a  list  of  sources.  Among 
the  sources  of  law  other  than  legislation  which  are  most  commonly 
exemplified  are  the  laws  made  by  judges  in  the  course  of  judicial 
decisions,  and  law  originating  as  custom.  The  source  of  the  law 
in  the  one  case  is  the  judicial  decision,  in  the  other  the  custom.  In 
consequence  of  the  decisions  and  in  consequence  of  the  custom  the 
rule  has  prevailed.  English  law  is  largely  made  up  of  principles 
derived  in  each  of  those  ways,  while  it  is  deficient  in  principles 
derived  from  the  writings  of  independent  teachers,  such  as  have  in 
other  systems  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  development 
of  law.  The  responsa  prudentum,  the  opinions  of  learned  men, 
published  as  such,  did  undoubtedly  originate  an  immense  portipn  of 
Roman  law.  No  such  influence  has  affected  English  law  to  any 
appreciable  extent — a  result  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  courts  of 
the  legislature.  .This  difference  has  profoundly  affected  the  form 
of  English  law  as  compared  with  that  of  systems  which  have  been 
developed  by  the  play  of  free  discussion.  These  are  the  most 
definite  of  the  influences  to  which  the  beginning  of  laws  may  be 
traced.  The  law  once  established,  no  matter  how,  is  nevertheless  law 
in  the  sense  of  Austin's  definition.  It  is  enforced  by  the  sovereign 
authority.  It  was  originated  by  something  very  different.  But 
when  we  speak  of  it  as  a  command  we  think  only  of  the  way  in 
which  it  is  to-day  presented  to  the  subject.  The  newest  order  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  is  not  more  positively  presented  to  the  people 
as  a  command  to  be  obeyed  than  are  the  elementary  rules  of  the 
common  law  for  which  no  legislative  origin  can  be  traced.  It  is 
not  even  necessary  to  resort  to  the  figure  of  speech  by  which  alone, 
according  to  Sir  Henry  Maine  (Early  History  of  Institutions, 
p.  314),  the  common  law  can  be  regarded  as  the  commands  of 
the  Government  "The  common  law,"  he  says,  "consists  of  their 
commands  because  they  can  repeal  or  alter  or  restate  it  at  pleasure." 
"They  command  because,  being  by  the  assumption  possessed  of 
uncontrollable  force,  they  -could  innovate  without  limit  at  any 
moment."  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  said  that  they  command 
because  they  do  as  a  matter  of  fact  enforce  the  rules  laid  down  in 
the  common  law.  It  is  not  because  they  could  innovate  if  they 
pleased  in  the  common  law  that  they  are  said  to  command  it,  but 
because  it  is  known  that  they  will  enforce  it  as  it  stands. 

The  criticism  of  Austin's  analysis  resolved  itself  iuto  two 
different  sets  of  objections.  One  relates  to  the  theory  of 
sovereignty  which  underlies  it;  the  other  to  its  alleged 
failure  to  include  rules  which  in  common  parlance  are 
laws,  and  which  it  is  felt  ought  to  be  included  in  any 
satisfactory  definition  of  law.  As  tha  latter  is  to  gome 
extent  anticipated  and  admitted  by  Austin  himself,  we  may 
deal  with  it  first. 

A  recent  writer  '  has  been  at  great  pains  to  collect  a 
number  of  laws  or  rules  of  jaw  which  do  not  square  with 
the  Austinian  definition  of  law  as  a  command  creating  rights 
and  duties.  Take  the  rule  that  "  every  will  must  be  in 
writing."  It  is  a  very  circuitous  way  of  looking  at 
things,  according  to  Mr  Harrison,  to  say  that  such  a  rule 
creates  a  specific  right  in  any  determinate  person  of  a 
definite  description.  So,  again,  the  rule  that  "a  legacy  to 
the  witness  of  a  will  is  void."     Such  a  rule  is  not  "  de  J 

to  give  anyone  any  rights,  but  simply  to  protect  the  public 
against  wills  made  under    undue  influence."     Again,   the 

1  Mr  Frederic  damson  in  the  Fortnightly  Revise  (vols,  xxx.,  xxxi.).1 
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technical  rule  in  Shelley's  case  that  a  gift  to  A  for  life, 
followed  by  a  gift  to  the  heirs  of  A,  is  a  gift  to  A  in  fee 
simple,  is  pronounced  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  definition, 
ft  is  an  idle  waste  of  ingenuity  to  force  any  of  these  rules 
into  a  form  in  which  they  might  be  said  to  create  rights. 

This  would  be  a  perfectly  correct  description  of  any 
attempt  to  take  any  of  these  rules  separately  and  analyse 
it  into  a  complete  command  creating  specific  rights  and 
duties.  Bat  there  is  no  occasion  for  doing  anything  of 
the  kind.  It  is  not  contended  that  every  grammatically 
complete  sentence  in  a  text-book  or  a  statute  is  per  se  a 
command  creating  rights  and  duties.  A  law,  like  arty 
other  command,  must  be  expressed  in  words,  and  will 
require  the  use  of  the  usual  aids  to  expression.  The  gist 
of  it  may  be  expressed  in  a  sentence  which,  standing  by 
itself,  is  not  intelligible  ;  other  sentences  locally  separate 
from  the  principal  one  may  contain  the  exceptions  and  the 
modifications  and  the  interpretations  to  which  that  is 
subject.  In  no  one  of  these  taken  by  itself,  but  in  the 
substance  of  them  all  taken  together,  is  the  true  law,  in 
Austin's  sense,  to  be  found.  Thus  the  rule  that  every  will 
must  be  in  writing  is  a  mere  fragment — only  the  limb  of  a 
law.  It  belongs  to  the  rule  which  fixes  the  rights  of 
devisees  or  legatees  under  a  will.  That  rule  in  whatever 
form  it  may  be  expressed  is,  without  any  straining  of 
language,  a  command  of  the  legislator.  That  "every 
persou  named  by  a  testator  in  his  last  will  and  testament 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  property  thereby  given  him"  is 
surely  a  command  creating  rights  and  duties.  After 
testament  add  "expressed  in  writing";  it  is  still  a  command. 
Add  further,  "  provided  he  be  not  one  of  the  witnesses  to 
the  will,"  and  the  command,  with  its  product  of  rights  and 
duties,  is  still  there.  Each  of  the  additions  limits  the 
operation  of  the  command  stated  imperatively  in  the  first 
sentence.  So  with  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case.  It  is 
resolvable  into  the  rule  that  every  person  to  whom  an 
estate  is  given  by  a  conveyance  expressed  in  such  and 
such  a  way  shall  take  such  and  such  rights.  To  take 
another  example  from  recent  legislation.  A  statute  passed 
in  1881  enacts  nothing  more  than  this,  that  an  Act  of 
a  previous  session  shall  be  construed  as  if  "that"  meant 
"this."  It  would  be  futile  indeed  to  force  this  into 
conformity  with  Austin's  definition  by  treating  it  as  a 
command  addressed  to  the  judges,  and  as  indirectly  creat- 
ing rights  to  have  such  a  construction  respected.  As  it 
happens,  the  section  of  the  previous  Act  referred  to  (the 
Burials  Act,  1880)  is  an  undeniable  command,  addressed 
to  the  clergy,  and  imposing  upon  them  a  specific  duty. 
The  true  command — the  law — is  to  be  found  in  the  two 
sections  taken  together. 

AH  this  confusion  arises  from  the  fact  that  laws  are  not 
habitually  expressed  in  imperative  terms.  Even  in  a 
mature  system  like  that  of  England  the  great  bulk  of  legal 
rules  is  hidden  under  forms  which  disguise  their  imperative 
quality.  They  appear  as  principles,  maxims,  propositions 
of  fact,  generalizations,  points  of  pleading  and  procedure, 
and  so  fjrth.  Even  in  the  statutes  the  imperative  form  is 
not  uniformly  observed.  It  might  be  said  that  the  more 
mature  a  legal  system  is  the  less  do  its  individual  rules  take 
the  form  of  commands.  The  greater  portion  of  Roman 
law  is  expressed  in  terms  which  would  not  misbecome 
scientific  or  speculative  treatises.  The  institutional  works 
abound  in  propositions  which  have  no  legal  significance 
,  at  all,  but  which  are  not  distinguished  from  the  true  law 
in  wliich  they  are  embedded  by  any  difference  in  the  forms 
of  expression.  Assertions  about  matters  of  history,  dubious 
speculations  in  philology,  and  reflexions  on  human  con- 
duct are  mixed  up  in  the  samo  narrative  with  genuine 
rules  of  law.  Words  of  description  are  used,  not  words 
of  command,  and  rules  of   law   assimilate   themselves  in 


form   to   the    extraneous   matter    with   which    they    are 
mixed  up. 

It  has  been  said  that  Austin  himself  admitted  to  souie 
extent  the  force  of  these  objections.  He  includes  among 
laws  which  are  not  imperative  the  following: — "declara- 
tory laws,  or  laws  explaining  the  import  of  existing  positive 
law,  and  laws  abrogating  or  repealing  existing  positive  law." 
He  thus  associates  them  with  rules  of  positive  morality  and 
with  laws  which  are  only  metaphorically  so  called.  This 
collocation  is  unfortunate  aud  out  of  keeping  with  Austin's 
method.  Declaratory  and  repealing  laws  are  as  completely 
unlike  positive  morality  and  metaphorical  laws  as  are  the 
laws  which  he  describes  as  properly  so  called.  And  if  -we 
avoid  the  error  of  treating  each  separate  proposition 
enunciated  by  the  lawgiver  as  a  law,  the  cases  in  question 
need  give  us  no  trouble.  Read  the  declaratory  and  the 
repealing  statutes  along  with  the  principal  laws  which  they 
affect,  and  the  result  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  law  is  to  be  resolved  into  a  species  of  command. 
In  the  one  case  we  have  in  the  principal  taken  together  with 
the  interpretative  statute  a  law,  and  whether  it  differs  or  not 
from  the  law  as  it  existed  before  the  interpretative  statute 
was  passed  makes  no  difference  to  the  true  character  of 
the  latter.  It  contributes  along  with  the  former  to  the 
expression  of  a  command  which  is  a  true  law.  In  the  same 
way  repealing  statutes  are  to  be  taken  together  with  the 
laws  which  they  repeal  — the  result  being  that  there  is  no 
law,  no  command,  at  all.  It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  class 
them  as  laws  which  are  not  truly  imperative,  or  as  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  that  laws  are  a  species  of  commands.  The 
combination  of  the  two  sentences  in  which  the  lawgiver 
has  expressed  himself,  yields  the  result  of  silence — absence 
of  law — which  is  in  no  way  incompatible  with  the  assertion 
that  a  law,  when  it  exists,  is  a  kind  of  command.  Austin's 
theory  does  not  logically  require  us  to  treat  every  Act  of 
Parliament  as  being  a  complete  law  in  itself,  and  therefore 
to  set  aside  a  certain  number  of  Acts  of  Parliament  as  being 
exceptions  to  the  great  generalization  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  whole  system. 

Rules  of  procedure  again  have  been  alleged  to  constitute 
another  exception.  They  cannot,  it  is  said,  be  regarded 
as  commands  involving  punishment  if  they  be  disobeyed. 
Nor  is  anything  gained  by  considering  them  as  commands 
addressed  to  the  judge  and  other  ministers  of  the  law. 
There  may  be  no  doubt  in  the  law  of  procedure  a  great 
deal  that  is  resolvable  into  law  in  this  sense,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  it  is  to  be  regarded  like  the  rules  of  inter- 
pretation as  entering  into  the  substantive  commands  which 
are  laws.  They  are  descriptions  of  the  sanction  and  its 
mode  of  working.  The  bare  prohibition  of  murder  with- 
out any  penalty  to  enforce  it  would  not  be  a  law.  To 
prohibit  it  under  penalty  of  death  implies  a  reference  to 
the  whole  machinery  of  criminal  justice  by  which  the 
penalty  is  enforced.  Taken  by  themselves,  the  rules  of 
procedure  are  not,  any  more  than  canons  of  interpretation, 
complete  laws  in  Austin's  sense  of  the  term.  But  they 
form  part  of  the  complete  expression  of  true  laws.  They 
imply  a  command,  and  they  describe  the  sanction  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  operates. 

A  more  formidable  criticism  of  Austin's  position  is 
that  which  attacks  the  definition  of  sovereignty.  There 
are  countries,  it  is  said,  where  the  sovereign  authority 
cannot  by  any  stretch  of  language  be  said  to  command  tho 
laws,  and  yet  whero  law  manifestly  oxists.  The  ablest  and 
the  most  moderate  statement  of  this  view  is  given  by  Sir 
Henry  Maine  in  Early  History  of  Institutions,  p.  380  : — 

"  It  is  from  ihi  special  love  of  modern  examples  that  I  take  oik' 
from  India,  but  because  it  hnppolis  to  be  tho  most  modern  precedent 
in  point.  My  instance  is  the  Indian  province  called  the  Punjaub,  the 
country  of  the  Five  Kivers,  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  for  ubout 
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a  quarter  of  ,1  century  before  ita  annexation  to  the  British  Indian 
empire.  After  passing  through  every  conceivable  phase  of  anarchy 
ana  dormant  anarchy,  it  fell  under  the  tolerably  consoh 
dominion  of  a  half  military  half  religious  oligarchy  known  as  the 
Sikhs.  The  Sikhs  themselves  were  afterwards  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion by  a  single  chieftain  belonging  to  their  order,  Runjeet  Singh. 
At  first  sight  there  could  be  no  more  perfect  embodiment  than 
Runjeet  Singh  of  sovereignty  as  conceived  by  Austin.  He  was 
absolutely  despotic.  Except  occasionally  on  his  wild  frontier  he 
kept  the  most  perfect  order.  He  could  have  commanded  any- 
thing ;  the  smallest  disobedience  to  his  commands  would  have  been 
followed  by  death  or  mutilation  :  and  this  was  perfectly  well  known 
to  the  enormous  majority  of  his  subjects.  \  et  1  doubt  whether 
once  in  all  his  life  he  issued  a  command  which  Austin  would  call 
a  law.  He  took  as  his  revenue  a  prodigious  share  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil.  He  harried  villages  which  recalcitrated  at  his  exac- 
tions, and  he  executed  great  numbers  of  men.  .  He  levied  great 
armies  ;  he  had  all  material  of  power,  and  he  exercised  it  in  various 
ways.  But  he  never  made  a  law.  The  rules  which  regulated  the 
.  9  of  his  subjects  were  derived  from  their  immemorial  usages,  and 
>i  rules  were  administered  by  domestic  tribunals  in  families  or 
village  communities — teat  is,  in  groups  no  larger  or  little  larger 
than  those  to  which  the  application  of  Austin's  principles  cannot 
be  effected  on  his  own  admission  without  absurdity." 

So  far  as  the  mere  size  of  the  community  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  Austinian  theory.  In 
postulating  a  considerably  numerous  community  Austin  was 
thinking  evidently  of  small  isolated  groups  which  could  not 
without  provoking  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  be  termed 
nations.  Two  or  three  families,  let  us  suppose,  occupying 
a  small  island,  totally  disconnected  with  any  great  power, 
would  not  claim  to  be  and  would  not  be  treated  as  an 
independent  political  community.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that/ Austin  would  have  regarded  the  village  communities 
spoken  of  by  Maine  in  the  same  light.  Here  we  have  a 
great  community,  consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  small 
communities,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  discon- 
nected with  all  the  others,  so  far  as  ^the  administration  of 
anything  like  law  is  concerned.  Suppose  in  each  ease  that 
the  headman  or  council  takes  his  orders  from  Runjeet 
Singh,  and  enforces  them,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  relying 
a3  the  last  resort  on  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  suzerain. 
The  mere  size  of  the  separate  communities  would  make  no 
sort  of  difference  to  Austin's  theory.  He  would  probably 
regard  the  empire  of  Runjeet  Singh  as  divided  into  small  dis- 
tricts,— an  assumption  which  inverts  no  doubt  the  true  his- 
torical order,  the  smaller  group  being  generally  more  ancient 
thin  the  larger.  But  provided  that  the  other  conditions 
prevail,  the  mere  fact 'that  'the  law  is  administered  by 
local  tribunals  for  minute  areas  should  make  no  difference 
'to  the  theory.  The  case  described  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  is 
that  of  the  undoubted  possession  of  supreme  power  by  a 
sovereign,  coupled  with  the  total  absence  of  any  attempt  on 
his  part  to  originate  a  law.  That  no  doubt  is,  as  we  are 
told  by  the  same  authority,  "the  type  of  all  Oriental  com- 
munities in  their  native  state  during  their  rare  intervals  of 
peace  and  order."  The  empire  was  in  the  main  in  each 
a  tax-gathering  empire.  The  unalterable  law  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  was  not  a  law  at  all  but  an  occasional 
command.  So  again  Maine  puts  his  position  clearly  in  the 
following  sentences  : — "  The  Athenian  assembly  made  true 
laws  for  residents  on  Attic  territory,  but  the  dominion  of 
Athens  over  her  subject  cities  and  islands  was  clearly  a 
tax-taking  as  distinguished  from  a  legislating  empire."  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  say  that  the 
sovereign  assembly  did  not  command  the  laws  in  the  sub- 
ject islands — only  that  it  did  not  legislate. 

In  the  same  category  may  bo  placed  without  much  sub- 
stantial  difference  all  the  societies  that  have  ever  existed 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  previous  to  the  point  at  which 
legislation  becomes  active.  Sir  Henry  Maine  is  undoubt- 
edly right  in  connecting  the  theories  of  Bentham  and 
Au-tin  with  the  overwhelmipg  activity  of  legislatures  in 
modem  times. ««  And  formal  legislation,  as  he  has  elsewhere 


shoun,  comes  late  in  the  history  of  most  legal  systems. 
Law  is  generated  in  other  ways,  which  seem  irreconcilable 
with  anything  like  legislation.  Not  only  the  tax-gathering 
emperors  of  the  East,  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  their 
subjects,  but  even  actively  benevolent  Governments  have 
up  to  a  certain  point  left  the  law  to  grow  by  other  means 
than  formal  enactments.  What  is  ex  facie  more  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  a  sovereign's  commands  than  the  conception 
of  schools  of  law!  Does  it  not  "sting  us  with  a  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  "  to  hear  principles  which  are  the  out- 
come of  long  debates  between  Proculians  and  Sabinians 
described  as  commands  of  the  emperor?  How  is  secta- 
rianism in  lav,  possible  if  the  sovereign's  command  is 
really  all  that  is  meant  by  a  law?  No  mental  attitude  is 
more  common  than  that  which  regards  law  as  a  natural 
product — discoverable  by  a  diligent  investigator,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  facts  of  science  or  the  principles  of 
mathematics.  The  introductory  portions  of  Justinian's 
Institutes  are  certainly  written  from  this  point  of  view, 
which  may  also  be  described  without  much  unfairness  as 
the  point  of  view  of  German  jurisprudence.  And  yet  the 
English  jurist  who  accepts  Austin's  postulate  as  true  for 
the  English  system  of  our  own  day  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  applying  it  to  German  or  Roman  law  generated  under 
the  influence  of  such  ideas  as  these. 

Again,  referring  to  the  instance  of  Runjeet  Singh,  Sir 
H.  Maine  says  no  doubt  rightly  that  "he  never  did  or 
could  have  dreamed  of  changing  the  civil  rules  under  which 
his  subjects  lived.  Probably  he  was  as  strong  a  believer  in 
the  independent  obligatory  force  of  such  rules  as  the  elders 
themselves  who  applied  them."  That  too  might  be  said  with 
truth  of  states  to  which  the  application  of  Austin's  system 
Vrould  be  far  from  difficult.  The  sovereign  body  or  person 
enforcing  the  rules  by  all  the  ordinary  methods  of  justice 
might  conceivably  believe  that  the  rules  which  he  enforced 
had  an  obligatory  authority  of  their  own,just  as  most  lawyers 
at  one  time,  and  possibly  some  lawyers  now,  believe  in  the 
natural  obligatoriness,  independently  of  courts  or  parlia- 
ments, of  portions  of  the  law  of  England.  But  nevertheless, 
whatever  ideas  the  sovereign  or  his  delegates  might  enter-, 
tain  as  to  "the  independent  obligatory  force"  of  the'rules 
which  they  enforce,  the  fact  that  they  do  enforce  them  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  all  other  rules.  Austin  seizes  upon 
this  peculiarity  and  fixes  it  as  the  determining  characteristic 
of  positive  law.  When  the  rule  is  enforced  by  a  sovereign 
authority  as  he  defines  it,  it  is  his  command,  even  if  he 
should  never  so  regard  it  himstlf,  or  should  suppose  him- 
self to  be  unable  to  alter  it  in  a  single  particular. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  add  to  these  examples  of  dubious  cases 
one  taken  from  what  is  called  ecclesiastical  law.  'In  so  far  as  this 
has  not  been  adopted  and  enforced  by  the  state,  it  would,  on 
Austin's  theory,  be,  not  positive  law,  but  either  positive  morality 
or  possibly  a  portion  of  the  Divine  law.  No  jurist  would  deny  that 
there  is  an  essential  difference  between  so  much  of  ecclesiastical  law 
as  is  adopted  by  the  staje  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  that  for  scien- 
tific purposes  this  distinction  ought  to  be  recognized.  How  near 
this  kind  of  law  anproaches  to  the  positive  or  political  law  may  be 
seen  from  the  sanctions  on  which  it  depended.  "The  theory  of 
penitential  discipline  was  this:  that  the  church  was  an  oil 
body  with  an  outward  and  visible  form  of  government ;  that  all 
who  were  outside  her  boundaries  were  outside  the  means  of  divine 
grace  ;  that  she  had  a  command  laid  upon  her,  and  authority  given 
to  her,  to  gather  men  into  her  fellowship  by  the  ceremony  of  I 
but,  as  some  of  those  who  were  admitted  proved  unworthy  "I  their 
calling,  she  also  had  the  right  by  the  power  of  the  k> 
them  temporarily  or  absolutely  of  the  privilege  of  communion  with 
her,  and  on  their  amendment  to  restore  them  once  more  to  church 

liip.     On  this  power  of  exclusion   and   restoration    was 
founded  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.     It  was  a  purely 
spiritual  jurisdiction.      It  obtained  its  hoM  over  the  minds 
from  the  belief,  universal  in  the  catholic  church  of  the  ear]  | 
that  he  who  was  from  her  pale  was  expelled  also  from  the 

way  of  salvation,  and  that  the  sentence  which  was  pronoun 

arch  on  earth  was  ratified  by  Him   ill  heaven"  (Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,  art.  "  Penitence,"  p   1587).. 
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These  laws  are  not  the  laws  of  the  jurists,  though  they  resemble 
them  closely  in  many  points — indeed  in  all  points  except  that  of  the 
sanction  by  which  they  are  enforced.  It  is  a  spiritual  not  a  political 
sanction.  The  force  which  lies  behind  them  is  not  that  of  the 
sovereign  or  the  state.  When  physical  force  is  used  to  compel 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  church  they  become  positive  laws. 
Bnt  so  long  as  the  belief  in  future  punishments  or  the  fear  of  the 
purely  spiritual  punishments  of  the  church  is  sufficient  to  procure 
obediertce  to  them,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  commands,  not  by 
the  state,  but  by  the  church.  That  difference  Austin  makes  essen- 
tial. In  rejecting  spiritual  laws  from  the  held  of  positive  law,  his 
example  would  be  followed  by  jurists  who  would  nevertheless  in- 
clude other  laws,  not  ecclesiastical  in  purpose,  but  enforced  by  very 
similar  methods. 

Compare  the  following  account  of  "  the  mode  in  which  justice  was 
administered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Benares  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century."  extracted  from  a  very  valuable  work  on  the 
scientific  study  of  Hindu  law  by  Mr  J.  H.  Nelson.  "  The  recog- 
nized mode  of  compelling  a  debtor  to  pay  up  appears  to  have  been 
by  sending  a  Brahman  to  do  dharna  before  his  house  with  a  dagger 
or  a  bowl  of  poison  to  be  used  by  the  Brahman  on  his  own  body  if 
the  debtor  proved  obstiuate.  When  the  tax  collector  gave  too 
much  trouble,  a  ryot  would  sometimes  erect  a  koor  or  pile  of  wood 
and  burn  an  old  woman  on  it  by  way  of  bringing  sin  on  the  head  of 
the  tormentor.  The  lex  talionis  obtained  in  the  following  shape. 
1  Persons  who  considered  themselves -aggrieved  by  acts  of  their 
enemies-would  kill  their  own  wives  and  children,  in  order,  as  we  may 
suppose,  to  compel  their  enemies  to  do  a  similar  act  to  their  own 
hurt.  Thus  two  Brahmans  cut  off  their  mother's  head  to  spite  a 
foe."  The  same  author  states  that  lie  is  "  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  normal  condition  of  India  has  ever  been  to  be  without  what 
Europeans  understand  by  laws  and  law  courts." 

So  far  as  the  question  is  one  of  the  propriety  of  language, 
the  burden  in  this  case  is  decidedly  against  those  who  would 
extend  the  phraseology  of  law  to  such  rules  as  these.  Can 
we  with  any  advantage  speak  of  one  person  having  a  right 
against  another,  when  his  remedy  consists  in  starving 
himself  in  order  to  bring  sin  upon  the  head  of  his  opponent 
or  compel  him  to  do  likewise  1  If  dharna  or  anything  like 
it  suffices  to  keep  a  community  to  its  customary  practices, 
is  it  possible  to  express  such  customs  in  terms  applicable  to 
the  laws  of  European  societies  i  Or  is  any  harm  done  by 
saying  that  the  difference  between  the  two  is  so  great  that 
the  former  cannot  be  regarded  as  positive  laws  at  all  1 

The  true  criterion  in  all  these  cases  is,  neglecting  the 
shape  and  circumstances  in  which  the  rules  in  question 
may  have  appeared,  to  ask  by  what  means  compliance  with 
them  is  enforced.  Austin's  theory  in  the  end  comes  to  this, 
that  true  laws  are  in  all  cases  obeyed  iu  consequence  of  the 
application  of  regulated  physical  force  by  some  portion  of 
the  community.  That  is  a  fair  paraphrase  of  the  position 
that  laws  are  the  commands  of  the  sovereign,  and  is 
perhaps  less  objectionable  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  imply  or 
suggest  anything  about  the  forms  iu  which  laws  are 
enunciated.  •  All  rules,  customs,  practices,  and  laws — or  by 
whatever  name  these  uniformities  of  human  conduct  may 
be  called — have  either  this  kind  of  force  at  their  back  or 
they  have  not.  Is  it  worth  while  to  make  this  difference 
the  basis  of  a  scientific  system  or  not  1  Apparently  it 
is.'  If  it  were  a  question  of  distinguishing  between  the 
law  of  the  law  courts  and  the  laws  of  fashion  no  one  would 
hesitate.  Why  should  laws  or  rules  having  no  support 
from  any  political  authprity  be  termed  laws  positive  merely 
because  there  are  do  other  rules  in  the  society  having  such 
supports 

The  question  may  pernaps"be  summed  up  as  Tollows. 
Austin's  definitions  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  facts 
of  government  in  civilized  states  ;  and,  as  it  is  put  by  Sir 
|H-  Maine,  certain  assumptions  or  postulates  having  been 
made,  the  great  majority  of  Austin's  positions  follow  as  of 
course  of  by  ordinary  logical  process.  But  at  the  other 
extreme  end  of  the  scale  of  civilization  are  societies  to  which 
Austin  himself  refuses  to  apply  his  system,  and  where,  it 
would  be  conceded  on  all  aides,  there  is  neither  political 
community  nor  sovereign  nor  law, — none  of  the  facts  which 
jurisprudence   assumes   to   exist.     Thero   is   an    interme- 


diate stage  of  society  in  which,  while  the  rules  of  conduct 
might  and  generally  would  be  spoken  of  as  laws,  it 
is  difficult  to  trace  the  connexion  between  them  and  the 
sovereign  authority  whose  existence  is  necessary  to 
Austin's  system.  Are  such  societies  to  be  thrown  out  of 
account  iu  analytical  jurisprudence,  or  is  Austin's  system 
to  be  regarded  as  only  a  partial  explanation  of  the  field  of 
true  law,  and  his  definitions  good  only  for  the  laws  of  a 
portion  of  the  world  ?  The  true  answer  to  this  question 
appears  to  be  that  when  the  rules  in  any  given  case  are 
habitually  enforced  by  physical  penalties,  administered  by 
a  determinate  person  or  portion  of  the  community,  they 
should  be  regarded  as  positive  laws  and  the  appropriate 
subject  matter  of  jurisprudence.  Rules  which  are  not  so 
enforced,  but  are  enforced  in  any  other  way,  whether  by 
what  is  called  public  opinion,  or  spiritual  apprehensions,  or 
natural  instinct,  are  rightly  excluded  from  that  subject 
matter.  In  all  stages  of  society,  savage  or  civilized,  a  large 
body  of  rules  of  conduct,  habitually  obeyed,  are  never- 
theless not  enforced  by  any  state  sanction  of  any  kind. 
Austin's  method  assimilates  such  rules  in  primitive  society, 
where  they  subserve  the  same  purpose  as  positive  laws  in 
an  advanced  society,  not  to  the  positive  laws  which  they 
resemble  in  purpose  but  to  the  moral  or  other  rules  which 
they  resemble  in  operation.  If  we  refuse  to  accept  this 
position  we  must  abandon  the  attempt  to  frame  a  general 
definition  of  law  and  its  dependent  terms,  or.  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  saying  that  law  is  one  thing  in  one 
state  of  society  and  another  thing  in  another.  On  the 
ground  of  clearness  and  convenience  Austin's  method  is, 
we  believe,  substantially  right,  but  none  the  less  should 
the  student  of  jurisprudence  be  on  his  guard  against  such 
assumptions  as  that  legislation  is  a  universal  phenomenon, 
or  that  the  relation  of  sovereign  and  subject  is  discernible 
in  all  states  of  human  society.  And  a  careful  examination 
of  Sir  Henry  Maine's  criticism  will  show  that  it  is  devoted 
not  so  much  to  a  rectification  of  Austin's  position  as  to 
correction  of  the  misconceptions  into  which  some  of  his 
disciples  may  have  fallen.  It  is  a  misconception  of  the 
analysis  to  suppose  that  it  involves  a  difference  in  juridical 
character  between  custom  not  yet  recognized  by  any 
judicial  decision  and  custom  after  such  recognition.  There 
is  no  such  difference  except  in  the  case  of  what  is  properly 
called  "judicial  legislation" — wherein  an  absolutely  new 
rule  is  added  for  the  first  time  to  the  law.  The  recognition 
of  a  custom  or  law  is  not  necessarily  the  beginning  of  the 
custom  or  law.  Where  a  custom  possesses  the  marks  by 
which  its  legality  is  determiued  according  to  well  under- 
stood principles,  the  courts  pronounce  it  to  have  been  law 
at  the  time  of  the  happening  of  the  facts  as  to  which 
their  jurisdiction  is  invoked.  The  fact  that  no  previous 
instance  of  its  recognition  by  a  court  of  justice-  can  be 
produced  is  not  material.  A  lawyer  before  auy  such 
decision  was  given  would  nevertheless  pronounce  the 
custom  to  be  law, — with  more  or  less  hesitation  according 
as  the  marks  of  a  legal  custom  were  obvious  or  not.  The 
charaoter  of  the  custom  is  not  changed  when  it  is  for  the 
first  time  enforced  by  a  court  of  justice,  and  hence  the 
language  used  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  must  be  understood  in 
a  very  limited  sense.  "  Until  customs  are  enforced  by| 
courts  of  justice" — so  he  puts  the  position  of  Austin — 
they  are  merely  "positive  morality,"  rules  enforced  by 
opinion  ;  but  as  soon  as  courts  of  justice  enforce  them  they 
become  commands  of  the  sovereign,  conveyed  through  tht 
judges  who  are  his  delegates  or  deputies.  ■  This  proposition, 
on  Austin's  theory,  would  only  be  true  of  customs  as  to 
which  these  marks  were  absent. '.It  is  of  course  true  (bat 
when  a  rule  enforced  only  by  opinion  V>ecomes  for  -the 
first  time,  enforceable  by  a  court  of  justice — which  is  Che 
same  thintj  as  the  first  time  of  its  being  actually  enforced — 
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Its  juridical  character  is  changed.  It  was  positive  morality ; 
it  is  now  law.  So  it  is  when  that  which  was  before  the 
opinion  ol  the  judge  only  becomes  by  his  decision  a  rule 
enforceable  by  courts  of  justice.  It  was  not  even  positive 
morality  but  the  opinion  of  an  individual ;  it  is  now  law. 

The  most  difficult  of  the  common  terms  of  law  to  define 
is  right ;  and,  as  right  rather  than  duty  is  the  basis  of  classi- 
fication, it  is  a  point  of  some  importance.  Assuming  the 
tr  ith  of  the  analysis  above  discussed,  we  may  go  on  to  say 
that  in  the  notion  of  law  is  involved  an  obligation  ou  the 
part  of  some  one,  or  on  the  part  of  every  one,  to  do  or 
furbear  from  doing.  That  obligation  is  duty  ;  what  is 
right  ?  Dropping  the  negative  of  forbearance,  and  taking 
duty  to  mean  an  obligation  to  do  something,  with  the 
alternative  of  punishment  in  default,  we  find  that  duties 
are  of  two  kinds.  The  thing  to  be  done  may  have  exclu- 
sive reference  to  a  determinate  person  or  class  of  persons, 
on  whose  motion  or  complaint  the  sovereign  power  will 
execute  the  punishment  or  sanction  on  delinquents ;  or  it 
may  have  no  such  reference,  the  thing  being  commanded, 
and  the.  puuishment  following  on  disobedience,  without 
reference  to  the  wish  or  complaint  of  individuals.  The 
last  are  absolute  duties,  and  the  omission  to  do,  or  forbear 
from  doing,  the  thing  specified  in  the  command  is  in 
general  what  is  meant  by  a  crime.  The  others  are  relative 
duties,  each  of  them  implying  and  relatiug  to  a  right  in 
some  one  else.  A  person  has  a  right  who  may  in  this  way 
set  in  operation  the  sanction  provided  by  the  state.  In 
common  thought  and  speech,  however,  right  appears  as 
something  a  good  deal  more  positiveand  definite  than  this, — 
as  a  power  or  faculty  residing  in  individuals,  and  suggesting 
not  so  much  the  relative  obligation  as  the  advantage  or 
enjoyment  secured  thereby  to  the  person  having  the  right. 
Mr  J.  S.  Mill,  in  a  valuable  criticism  of  Austin,  suggests 
that  the  definition  should  be  so  modified  as  to  introduce 
the  element  of  "advantage  to  trie  person  exercising  the 
right."  But  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  frame  a  positive 
definition  of  right  which  shall  not  introduce  some  term  at 
least  as  ambiguous  as  the  word  to  be  defined.  Professor 
Holland  defines  right  in  general  as  a  man's  "  capacity  of 
influencing  the  acts  of  another  by  means,  not  of  his  own 
strength,  but  of  some  authority  or  power  external  to  him- 
self." Direct  influence  exercised  by  virtue  of  one's  own 
strength,  physical  or  otherwise,  over  another's  acts,  is 
"  might"  as  distinguished  from  right.  When  the  indirect 
influence  is  the  opimon  of  society,  we  have  a  "  moral  right." 
When  it  is  the  force  exercised  by  the  sovereign,  we  have  a 
legal  right.  It  would  be  more  easy,  no  doubt,  to  pick  holes 
in  this  definition  than  to  frame  a  better  one.1 

The  distinction  between  rights  available  against  deter- 
minate persons  and  rights  available  against  all  the  World, 
jura  ip  personam  and  jura  in  rem,  is  of  fundamental  import- 
ance. The  phrases  are  borrowed  from  the  classical  jurists, 
who  used  them  originally  to  distinguish  actions  according 
as  they  were  brought  to  enforce  a  personal  obligation  or  to 
vindicate  rights  of  property.  The  owner  of  property  has 
a  right  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment  thereof,  which  avails 
against  all  and  6nndry,  but  not  against  one  person  more 
than  another.  The  parties  to  a  contract  have  rights  avail- 
able  against  each  o'her,  and  against  no  other  persons.     The 

1  In  English  speech  mother  ambiguity  is  happily  wanting  which  in 
ruariy  laiigua-es  besets  (lie  phrase  expressing  "aright."  The  Latin 
"jus,"  the  German  "  Recht,"  the  Italian  "  dlritto,"  ami  the  French 
•'droit"  express,  not  only  a  right,  but  also  law  in  the  abstract.  To 
indicate  the  distinction  "between  "  law  "  and  "  a  right  "  the  Germans 
are  therefore  obliged  to  resort  to  such  phrases  as  "  objectives "  and 
"  subjectives  Recht,J1  meaning  by  the  former  law  in  the  abstract,  and 
by  the  latter  a  concrete  right.  And  Blackstone.  paraphrasing  the 
distinction  drawn  by  R«inan  law  }*twee.n  the  "jus  quod  ad  res"  and 
the  "jus  quod  ad  personas  itttinet."  devotes  the  first  two  volumes  of 
his  CotonMntotriei  to  the  "  Riehts  of  Pcr.-ons  and  the  Rights  of 
Things. "-See  Holland's  Element*  of 'Jurisprudence,  p.  57. 


jus  in  rem  is  the  badge  of  property  ;  the  jut  in,  personam  L9 
a  mere  personal  claim. 

That  distinction  in  rights  which  appears  in  the  division 
of  law  into  the  law  of  persons  and  the  law  of  things  is 
thus  stated  by  Austin.  There  are  certain  rights  and  duties, 
with  certain  capacities  and  incapacities,  by  which  persons 
are  determined  to  various  classes.  The  rights,  duties,  etc., 
are  the  condition  or  status  of  the  person  ;  and  one  person 
may  be  invested  with  many  status  or  conditions.  The  law 
of  persons  consists  of  the  rights,  duties,  etc.,  constituting 
conditions  or  status  ;  the  rest  of  the  law  is  the  law  of 
things.  The  separation  is  a  mere  matter  of  convenience, 
but  of  convenience  so  great  that  the  distinction  is  universal. 
Thus  any  given  right  may  be  exercised  by  persons  belonging 
to  Innumerable  classes.  The  person  who  has  the  right  may 
be  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  may  have  been  born  in  a 
foreign  state,  may  have  been  convicted  of  crime,  may  be  a 
native  of  a  particular  county,  or  a  member  of  a  particular 
profession  or  trade,  etc. ;  and  it  might  very  well  happen,  with 
reference  to  any  given  right,  that,  while  persons  in  general, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  wouH  enjoy  it  in  the 
same  way,  a  person  belonging  to  any  oue  of  these  classes 
would  not.  If  belonging  to  any  one  of  those  classes  makes 
a  difference  not  to  one  right  merely  but  to  many,  the  class 
may  conveniently  be  abstracted,  and  the  variations  in  rights 
and  duties  dependent  thereon  may  be  separately  treated 
under  the  law  of  persons.  The  personality  recognized  in 
the  law  of  persons  is  such  as  modifies  indefinitely  the 
legal  relations  into  which  the  individual  clothed  with  the 
personality  may  enter.  See  Holland's  Elements  of  Juris- 
prudence, p.  90. 

The  author  last  cited  disapproves  of  the  prominence 
given  by  Austin  to  this  distinction,  instead  of  that  be- 
tween public  and  private  law.  This,  according  t»  Professor 
Holland,  is  based  on  the  public  or  private  character  of  the 
persons  with  whom  the  right  is  conuected,  public  persons 
being  the  state  or  its  delegates.  Austin,  holding  that  the 
state  cannot  be  said  to  have  legal  rights  or  duties,  recog- 
nizes no  such  distinction.  The  term  "public  law  "  he  con- 
fines strictly  to  that  portion  of  the  law  which  is  concerned 
with  political  conditions,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  rest  of  the  law,  but  "  ought  to  be  inserted  in 
the  law  of  persons  as  one  of  the  limbs  or  members  of  that 
supplemental  department." 

Lastly,  following  Austin,  the  main  division  of  the  law 
of  things  is  into  (1)  primary  rights  with  primary  relative 
duties,  (2)  sanctioning  rights  with  sanctioning  duties 
(relative  or  absolute).  The  former  exist,  as  it  has  been 
put,  for  their  own  sake,  the  latter  for  the  sake  of  the 
former.  Rights  and  duties  arise  from  facts  and  events  ; 
and  facts  or  events  which  are  violations  of  rights  and 
duties  are  delicts  or  injuries.  Rights  and  duties  which 
arise  from  delicts  are  remedial  or  sanctioning,  their  object 
being  to  prevent  the  violation  of  rights  which  do  not  arise 
from  delicts. 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  view  expressed  by  Mr 
F.  Harrison  (Fortuiqhtly  Review,  voL  xxxi.),  that  the 
rearraugement  of  English  law  on  the  basis  of  a  scientific 
classification,  whether  Austin's  or  any  other,  would  not 
result  in  advantages  at  all  compensating  for  its  difficulties. 
If  anything  like  a  real  code  were  to  be  attempted,  the 
scientific  classification  would  be  the  best ;  but  in  the 
abseuce  of  that,  and  indeed  in  the  absence  of  any  habit  on 
the  part  of  English  lawyers  of  studying  the  system  as  a 
whole,  the  arrangement  of  facts  does  not  very  much  matter. 
It  is  essential,  however,  to  the  abstract  study  of  the 
principles  of  law.  Scientific  arrangement  might  also  be 
observed  with  advantage  in  treatises  affecting  to  give  a 
view  of  the  whole  law,  especially  those  which  are  meant 
for  educational  rather  than  professional  uses.      The  only 
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book  worth  naming  of  that  kind  is  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries, which,  in  the  hands  of  successive  annotators, 
retains  all  its  original  defects  of  arrangement.  It  has 
simply  been  brought  down  to  date,  and  its  last  condition  is, 
from  every  point  of  view  but  that,  worse  than  its  first. 
As  an  example  of  the  practical  application  of  a  scientific 
system  of  classification  to  a  complete  body  of  law,  we  may 
point  to  Professor  W.  A.  Hunter's  elaborate  Exposition  of 
Roman  Law  (London,  1876). 

It  is  impossible  to  present  the  conclusions  of  historical 
jurisprudence  in  anything  like  the  same  shape  as  those 
which  we  have  been  discussing.  As  yet  historical  juris- 
prudence is  little  more  than  a  method,  and  its  results  are 
generalizations  of  more  or  less  plausibility  or  probability. 
The  inquiry  is  in  that  stage  which  is  indicated  in  one  way 
by  describing  it  as  a  philosophy.  The  philosophy  of  the 
history  of  law  is  all  that  it  can  yet  claim  to  be.  It 
resembles,  and  is  indeed  only  part  of,  the  study  which  is 
described  as  the  philosophy  of  history.  Its  chief  interest 
hitherto  has  been  in  the  light  which  it  has  thrown  upon 
rules  of  law  and  legal  institutions  which  had  been  and  are 
generally  contemplated  as  positive  facts  merely,  without 
reference  to  their  history,  or  have  been  associated  histori- 
cally with  principles  and  institutions  not  really  conuected 
with  them. 

The  historical  treatment  of  law  displaces  some  very 
remarkable  misconceptions.  Peculiarities  and  anomalies 
abound  in  every  legal  system;  and,  as  soon  as  laws  become 
the  special  study  of  a  professional  class,  some  mode  of 
explaining  or  reconciling  them  will  be  resorted  to.  One  of 
the  prehistorieal  ways  of  philosophizing  about  law  was  to 
account  for  what  wanted  explanation  by  some  theory  about 
the  origin  of  technical  words.  This  implies  some  previous 
study  of  words  and  their  history,  and  is  an  instance  of  the 
deep-seated  and  persistent  tendency  of  the  human  mind 
to  identify  names  with  the  things  they  represent.  The 
Institutes  of  Justinian  abound  in  explanations,  founded  on 
a  supposed  derivation  of  some  leading  term.  Testamentum, 
we  are  told,  ex  eo  ajipellatnr  quod  iestatio  mentis  est  A 
testament  was  no  doubt,  in  effect,  a  declaration  of  intention 
un  the  part  of  the  testator  when  this  was  written.  But  the 
mentum  is  a  mere  termination,  and  ha3  nothing  to  do  with 
mens  at  all.  The  history  of  testaments,  which,  it  may  be 
noticed  incidentally,  has  been  developed  with  conspicuous 
success,  gives  a  totally  different  meaning  to  the  institution 
from  that  which  was  expressed  by  this  fanciful  derivation. 
So  the  perplexing  subject  of  possessio  was  supposed  in 
some  way  to  be  explained  by  the  derivation  from  pono  and 
setleo, — quasi  srdibits  posit io.  Posthnmi  was  supposed  to  be 
a  compound  of  post  and  humns.  These  examples  belong  to 
the  class  of  rationalizing  derivations  with  which  students 
of  philosophy  are  familiar.  Their  characteristic  is  that 
they  are  suggested  by  some  prominent  feature  of  the  thing 
as  it  then  appeared  to  observers, — which  feature  thereupon 
becomes  identified  with  the  essence  of  the  thing  at  all  times 
and  places. 

Another  prehistorieal  mode  of  explaining  law  may  be 
described  as  metaphysical.  It  conceives  of  a  rule  or 
principle  of  law  as  existing  by  virtue  of  some  more  general 
rule  or  principle  in  the  mrture  of  things.  Thus,  in  the 
English  law  of  inheritance,  until  the  passing  of  the  recent 
Inheritance  Act,  an  estate  belonging  to  a  deceased  intestate 
would  pass  to  his  uncle  or  aunt,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
father  or  other  line;. 1  ancestor.  This  anomaly  from  an  early 
time  excited  the  curiosity  of  lawyers,  and  the  explana- 
tion accepted  in  the  time  of  Bracton  was  that  it  was  an 
example  of  the  general  law  of  nature  : — "  Descendit  itaque 
jus  quasi  pondcioMini  quid  cadens  deorsum  recta  linea  vel 
transversal!,  et  nunquam  reascendit  ea  via  qua  descoudit." 
The  author  of  an  excellent  summary  of  the  history  of  the 


law  of  real  property  (Mr  Dighy)  supposes  that  the  "rule 
really  results  from  the  associations  involved  in  the  word 
descent."  It  seems  more  likely,  however,  that  these  associa- 
tions explained  rather  than  that  they  suggested  the  rule, 
—  that  the  omission  of  the  lineal  ancestor  existed  in  custom 
before  it  was  discovered  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  law  of 
nature.  It  would  imply  more  influence  than  the  reasoning 
of  lawyers  is  likely  to  have  exercised  over  the  development. 
of  law  at  that  time  to  believe  that  a  purely  artificial 
inference  of  this  kind  should  have  established  so  very 
remarkable  a  rule.  However  that  may  be,  the  explanation 
is  typical  of  a  way  of  looking  at  law  which  was  common 
enough  before  the  dawn  of  the  historical  method.  Minds 
capable  of  reasoning  in  this  way  were,  if  possible,  farther 
removed  from  the  conceptions  implied  in  the  reasoning  of 
the  analytical  jurists  than  they  were  from  the  historical 
method  itself.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noticed  that 
the  great  work  of  Blackstone  marks  an  era  in  the  develop- 
ment of  legal  ideas  in  England.  It  was  not  merely  the 
first,  as  it  still  remains  the  only,  adequate  attempt  to 
expound  the  leading  principles  of  the  whole  body  of  law, 
but  it  was  distinctly  inspired  by  a  rationalizing  method. 
Blackstone  tried  not  merely  to  express  but  to  illustrate 
legal  rules,  and  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  value  of 
historical  illustrations.  He  worked  of  course  with  the 
materials  at  his  command.  His  manner  and  his  work  are 
obnoxious  alike  to  the  modern  jurist  and  to  the  modern 
historian.  He  is  accused  by  the  one  of  perverting 
history,  and  by  the  other  of  confusing  the  law.  But  his 
scheme  is  a  great  advance  on  anything  that  had  been 
attempted  before ;  and,  if  his  work  has  been  prolific  in 
popular  fallacies,  at  all  events  it  enriched  English  literature 
by  a  conspectus  of  the  law,  in  which  the  logical  connexion 
of  its  principles  inter  se,  and  its  relation  to  historical  facts, 
were  distinctly  if  erroneously  recognized. 

While  the  historical  method  has  superseded  the  verbal 
and  metaphysical  explanation  of  legal  principles,  it  has 
apparently,  in  some  cases,  come  into  conflict  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  analytical  school.  The  difference 
between  the  two  systems  comes  ont  most  conspicuously  in 
relation  to  customs.  There  is  an  unavoidable  break  in  the 
analytical  method  between  societies  in  which  rules  are 
backed  by  regulated  physical  force  and  those  in  which  no 
such  force  exists.  At  what  point  in  its  development  a 
given  society  passes  into  the  condition  of  "  an  Independent 
political  society"  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determiue,  for  the 
evidence  is  obscure  and  conflicting.  To  the  historical 
jurist  there  is  no  such  breach.  The  rule  which  in  one 
stage  of  society  is  a  law.  in  another  merely  a  rule  of 
"  positive  morality,"  is  the  same  thing  to  him  throughout. 
By  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  the  Ulster  custom  of  tenant 
right  and  other  analogous  customs  were  legalized.  For 
the  purposes  of  analytical  jurisprudence  there  is  no  need  to 
go  beyond  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  laws  known  as  the 
Ulster  custom  are  laws  solely  in  virtue  of  the  sovereign 
government.  Between  the  law  as  it  now  is  and  the  custom 
as  it  existed  before  the  Act  there  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world.  To  the  historical  jurist  no  such  separation  is 
possible.  His  account  of  the  law  would  not  only  be 
incomplete  without  embracing  the  precedent  custom,  but 
the  Act  which  made  the  custom  law  is  only  one  of  the 
facts,  and  by  no  means  the  most  significant  or  important, 
in  the  history  of  its  development.  Au  exactly  parallel  cas,e 
is  the  legalization  in  England  of  that  customary  tenant 
right  known  as  copyhold.  It  is  to  the  historical  jurist 
exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  legalization  of  the  Ulster 
tenant  right.  In  the  one  ca.-.e  a  practice  was  made  law  by 
formal  legislation,  and  in  the  other  without  formal  legisla- 
tion. And  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  society,  when   formal  legislation  had   not  become 
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the  rule,  the  custom   would  have  been   legalized   relatively 
much  sooner  than  it  actually  was. 

Customs  then  are  the  same  thing  as  laws  to  the  historical 
jurist,  and  his  business  is  to  trace  the  influences  under 
which  they  have  grown  up,  flourished,  and  decayed,  their 
dependence  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  conditions  of 
society  at  different  times,  and  their  reaction  upon  them. 
The  recognized  science — and  such  it  may  now  be  con 
sidered  to  be — with  which  historical  jurisprudence  has 
most  analogy  is  the  science  of  language.  Laws  and 
customs  are  to  the  one  what  words  are  to  the  other,  and 
each  separate  municipal  system  has  its  analogue  in  a 
language.  Legal  systems  are  related  together  like 
languages  and  dialects,  and  the  investigation  in  both  cases 
brings  us  back  at  last  to  the  meagre  and  obscure  records 
of  savage  custom  and  speech.  A  great  master  of  the 
science  of  language  (Max  Mailer)  has  indeed  distinguished 
it  from  jurisprudence,  as  belonging  to  a  totally  different 
class  of  sciences.  "  It  is  perfectly  true,"  he  says,  "  that  if 
language  be  the  work  of  man  in  the  same  sense  in  which  a 
statue,  or  a  temple,  or  a  poem,  or  a  law  are  properly 
called  the  works  of  man,  the  science  of  language  would 
have  to  be  classed  as  an  historical  science.  We  should 
have  a  history  of  language  as  we  have  a  history  of  art,  of 
poetry,  and  of  jurisprudence  ;  but  we  could  not  claim  for  it 
a  plaee  side  by  side  with  the  various  branches  of  natural 
history."  Whatever  be  the  proper  position  of  either 
philology  or  jurisprudence  in  relation  to  the  natural 
sciences,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  laws  and 
customs  on  the  whole  are  equally  independent  of  the  efforts 
of  individual  human  wills,— which  appears  to  be  what  is 
meant  by  language  not  being  the  work  of  man.  The  most 
complete  acceptance  of  Austin's  theory  that  law  everywhere 
and  always  is  the  command  of  the  sovereign  does  not 
involve  any  withdrawal  of  laws  from  the  domain  of  natural 
science,  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  scieutific 
study  of  their  affinities  and  relationships.  Max  Midler 
elsewhere  illustrates  his  conception  of  the  different  relation 
of  words  and  laws  to  the  individual  will  by  the  story  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  who  was  reproved  for  a  grammatical 
.  •  mistake  by  Marcellns,  whereupon  Capito,  another  gram- 
.  marian,  observed  that,  if  what  the  emperor  said  was  not 
good  Latin,  it  would  soon  be  so.  "  Capito,"  said  Marcellus, 
"is  a  liar;  for,  Caesar,  thou  canst  give  the  Roman  citizen- 
shin  to  men,  but  not  to  words."  The  mere  impulse  of  a 
single  mind,  even  that  of  a  Roman  emperor,  however, 
probably  counts  for  little  more  in  law  than  it  does  in 
language.  Even  In  language  one  powerful  intellect  or  one 
influential  academy  may,  by  its  own  decree,  give  a  bent  to 
modes  of  speech  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
taken.  But  whether  law  or  language  be  conventional  or 
natural  is  really  an  obsolete  question,  and  the  difference 
between  historioal  and  natural  sciences  in  the  last  result  is 
one  of  names. 

The  application  of  the  historical  method  to  law  has  not 
resulted  in  anything  like  the  discoveries  which  have  made 
comparative  philology  a  ssienee.  There  is  no  Grimm's  law 
fur  jurisprudence;  but  something  has  been  done  in  that 
direction  by  the  discovery  of  the  analogous  processes  and 
principles  which  underlie  legal  systems  having  no  external 
resemblance  to  each  other.  It  happens,  however,  that  the 
historical  study  of  law  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  confined 
to  a  single  system — the  Romau  law.  The  Roman  law 
presents  itself  to  the  historical  student  in  two  different 
aspects.  It  is,  regarded  as  the  law  of  the  Roman  republic 
and  empire,  a  system  whose  history  can  be  traced  through- 
out a  great  part  of  its  duration  with  certainty,  and  in  parts 
with  great  detail.  It  is,  moreover,  a  body  of  rationalized 
legal  principles  which  may  be  considered  apart  from  the 
state  system  in   which   they    were   developed,   and   which 


have,  in  fact,  entered  into  the  jurisprudence  of  the  whole 
of  modern  Europe  on  the  strength  of  their  own  abstract 
authority, — so  much  so  that  the  continued  existence  of  the 
civil  law,  after  the  fall  of  the  empire,  is  entitled  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  first  discoveries  of  the  historical 
method.  Alike,  therefore,  in  its  original  history,  as  the 
law  of  the  Roman  state,  and  as  the  source  from  which  the 
fundamental  principles  of  moderu  laws  have  been  taken, 
the  Roman  law  presented  the  most  obvious  and  attractive 
subject  of  historical  study.  Au  immense  impulse  was 
given  to  the  history  of  Roman  law  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Institutes  of  Gaius  in  1816.  A  complete  view  of 
Roman  law,  as  it  existed  three  centuries  and  a  half  before 
Justinian,  was  then  obtained,  and  as  the  later  Institutes 
were,  in  point  of  form,  a  recension  of  those  of  Gaius,1  the 
comparison  of  the  two  stages  in  legal  history  was  at  once 
easy  and  fruitful.  Moreover,  Gaius  dealt  with  autiquities 
of  the  law  which  had  become  obsolete  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  and  were  passed  over  by  him  without  notice. 
Roman  law  has  accordingly  been  the  main  subject  of 
historical  study,  and  the  conclusions  of  jurisprudence  are 
to  a  great  extent  generalizations  suggested  by  the  history 
of  Roman  law. 

Nowhere  did  Roman  law  in  its  modern  aspect  give  a 
stronger  impulse  to  the  study  of  legal  history  than  in 
Germany.  The  historical  school  of  German  jurists  led  the 
reaction  of  national  sentiment  against  the  proposals  for  a 
general  code  made  by  Thibaut.  They  were  accused  by 
their  opponents  of  setting  up  the  law  of  past  times  as 
intrinsically  entitled  to  be  observed,  and  they  were  no 
doubt  strongly  inspired  by  reverence  for  customs  and 
traditions.  Through  the  examination  of  their  owri 
customary  laws,  and  through  the  elimination  and  separate 
study  of  the  Roman  element  therein,  they  were  led  to  form 
general  views  of  the  history  of  legal  principles.  »■  In  the 
hands  of  Savigny,  the  greatest  master  of  the  school,  the 
historical  theory  was  developed  into  a  universal  phdosophy 
of  law,  covering  the  ground  which  we  should  assign 
separately  to  jurisprudence,  analytical  and  historical,  and 
to  theories  of  legislation.  There  is  not  in  Savigny's  system 
the  faintest  approach  to  the  Austiniau  analysis.  The  range 
of  it  is  not  the  analysis  of  law  as  a  command,  but  that  of  a 
Rechlsverlidltniss  or  legal  relation.  Far  from  regarding  law 
as  the  creation  of  the  will  of  individuals,  he  maintains  it  to 
be  the  natural  outcome  of  the  consciousness  of  the  people,' 
like  their  social  habits  or  their  language.  And  he  assimi- 
lates changes  in  law  to  changes  in  language.  "  As  in  the 
life  of  individual  men  no  moment  of  complete  stillness  is 
experienced,  but  a  constant  organic  development,  such  also 
is  the  case  in  the  life  of  nations,  and  in  every  individual 
element  in  which  this  collective  life  consists  ;  so  we  find 
in  language  a  constant  formation  and  development,  and  in 
the  same  way  in  law."2  German  jurisprudence  is  darkened 
by  metaphysical  thought,  and  weakened,  as  we  believe,  by 
defective  analysis  of  positive  law.  But  its  conception  of 
laws  is  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  an  historical 
philosophy,  the  results  of  which  have  a  value  of  their  own, 
apart  altogether  from  the  character  of  the  first  principles. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  Savigny's  famous  examination  of  the 
law  of  possession. 

There  is  only  one  other  system  of  law  which  is  worthy 
of  being  placed  by  the  side  of  Roman  law,  and  that  is  the 
law  of  England.  No  other  European  system  can  be 
compared  with  that  which  is  the  origin  and  substratum 
of    them  all ;   but   England,    as   it   happens,    is   isolated 

1  A  very  useful  edition  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  printed  as  a 
recension  of  the  text  of  Gaius,  lias  been  published  by  Professor  T.  K 
Holland,  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  18S2,  2d  cd. 

:  See  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Jurisprudence,  by  D.  CaulSeld 
Heron,  LLP.,  London,  1880.    " 
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in  jurisprudence.  She  has  solved  her  legal  problems  for 
herself.  Whatever  elenieut  of  Roman  law  may  exist  in 
the  English  system  has  come  in,  whether  by  conscious 
adaptation  or  otherwise,  ab  extra ;  it  is  not  of  the  essence 
of  the  system,  nor  does  it  form  a  large  portion  of  the 
system.  And,  while  English  law  is  thus  historically 
independent  of  Roman  law,  it  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
being  associated  with  it  on  its  own  merits.  Its  originality, 
or,  if  the  phrase,  be  preferred,  its  peculiarity,  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  the  intellectual  qualities  which  have  gone 
to  its  formation — the  ingenuity,  the  rigid  logic,  the  reason- 
ableness, of  the  generations  of  lawyers  and  judges  who  have 
built  it  up.'  This  may  seem  extravagant  praise  for  a  legal 
system,  the  faults  of  which  are  and  always  have  been  matter 
of  daily  complaint,  but  it  would  be  endorsed  by  all  unpre- 
judiced students.  What  men  cumplaiu  of  is  the  practical 
hardship  and  inconvenience  of  some  rule  or  process  of  law. 
They  know,  for  example,  that  the  law  of  real  property  is 
exceedingly  complicated,  and  that,  among  other  things,  it 
makes  the  conveyance  of  land  expensive.  But  the  technical 
law  of  real  property,  which  rests  to  this  day  on  ideas  that 
have  been  buried  for  centuries,  has  .nevertheless  the  quali- 
ties we  have  named.  So  too  with  the  taw  of  procedure  as  it 
existed  under  the  "science''  of  special  pleading.  The 
greatest  practical  law  reformer,  and  the  severest  critic  of 
existing  systems  that  has  ev_er  appeared  iu  any  age  or 
country,  Jeremy  Bentham,  has  admitted  this: — "Confused,, 
indeterminate,  inadequate,  ill-adapted,  and  inconsistent  as 
to  a  vast  extent  the  provision  or  no  provision  would  be 
found  to  be  that  has  been  made  by  it  for  the  various  cases 
that  have  happened  to  present  themselves  for  decision,  yet 
in  the  character  of  a  repository  of  such  cases  it  affords,  for 
the  manufactory  of  real  law,  a  stock  of  materials  which  is 
beyond  all  price.  Traverse  the  whole  continent,  of  Europe, 
ransack  all  the  libraries  belonging  to  all  the  jurisprudential 
systems' of  the  several  political  states,  add  the  contents 
together,  you  would  not  be  able  to  compose  a  collection 
of  cases  equal  in  variety,  in  amplitude,  iu  clearness  of 
statement — in  a  word,  all  points  taken  together,  in  con- 
structiveness — to  that  which  may  be  seen  to  be  afforded 
by  the  collection  of  English  reports  of  adjudged  cases" 
(Bentham's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  4C0).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fortunes  of  English  jurisprudence  are  not  unworthy  of 
comparison  even  with  the  catholic  position  of  Roman  law. 
In  the  United  States  of  America,  in  India,  and  in  the  vast 
colonial  empire,  the  common  law  of  England  constitutes 
most  of  the  legal  system  in  actual  use,  or  is  gradually 
being  superimposed  upon  it.  It  would  hardly  be  too  much 
to  say  that  English  law  of  indigenous  growth,  and  Roman 
law,  between  them  govern  the  legal  relations  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Nor  has  the  influence  of  the  former  on 
the  intellectual  habits  and  the  ideas  of  men  been  much  if 
at  all  inferior.  Those  who  set  any  store  by  the  analytical 
jurisprudence  of  the  school  of  Austin  will  be  glad  to 
acknowledge  that  it  is  pure  outcome  of  English  law.  Sir 
Henry  Maine  has  associated  its  rise  with  the  activity  of 
modern  legislatures,  which  is  of  course  a  characteristic  of 
the  societies  in  which  English  laws  prevail.  And  it  would 
not  be  dillitult  to  show  that  the  germs  of  Austin's  principles 
are  to  be  found  in  legal  writers  who  never  dreamed  of 
analysing  a  law.  It  is  certainly  remarkable,  at  all  events, 
that  the  acceptance  of  Austin's  system  is  as  yet  confined 
.strictly  to  the  domain  of  English  law.  Sir  II.  Maine  has 
fqund  no  trace  of  its  being  even  known  to  the  jurists  of  the 
Continent,  and  it  would  appear  that  it  has  been  equally 
without  influence  in  Scotland,  which,  like  the  Continent,  is 
essentially  Roman  in  the  fundamental  elements  of  its 
Jurisprudence. 

While,  however;  Roman  law  has  had  nany  historians, 
and  while-.it  has-been,  in  Germany  at  least,  the  subject  of 


a  good  deal  of  historical  philosophy,  English  law  can  hardly 
yet  be  said  to  have  had  its  historian,  much  less  its  philo- 
sopher. What  is  wanted  here,  in  the  first  place,  is  the 
setting  forth  of  the  materials  in  a  condition  fit  for  exami- 
nation. This  has  been  rightly  described  as  perhaps  the 
most  important  intellectual  want  of  the  present  time.  But 
in  the  meantime  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Human  law -in 
England  has  made  the  comparison  of  Roman  and  English 
law  a  matter  of  course  in  legal  education,  and  has  un- 
doubtedly led,  in  accordance,  no  doubt,  with  the  bent  of 
contemporary  thought,  to  the  formation  in  England  of  what 
may  not  improperly  be  called  a  great  school  of  historical 
jurists. 

By  far  the  most  considerable  contribution  made  by  Eng- 
land to  historical  jurisprudence  is  the  writings  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine.  The  first  of  these  (Ancient  Law),  published  in  1861, 
has  probably  had  a  more  profound  influence  on  contemporary 
thought  than  any  other  book  of  this  generation.  The  Early 
History  of  Instit  nt ions  and  Village  Communities  in  the 
East  and  West  have  since  followed.  Iu  Ancient  Law 
Sir  Henry  Maine  proposes  to  trace  the  connexion  of  the 
subject  with  the  early  history  of  society  and  its  relation 
to  modern  ideas.  Taking  the  Roman  law  as  a  typical 
system,  he  revealed  for  the  first  time  to'  English  readers 
the  connexion  between  the  principles  of  forgotten  lawyers 
and,  not  merely  the  legal  ideas,  but  the  moral  common- 
places of  our  own  time.  The  book  undermined  what  had 
been  accepted  as  first  principles  by  showing  that  they  had 
a  history.  It  gratified  the  intellectual  sense  by  the  brilliant 
identification  of  legal  ideas,  obscured  by  differences  of  time 
and  place  and  circumstance.  It  is  not  surprising  that  its 
influence  has  been  even  more  extensive  among  educated 
laymen  than  among  professional  lawyers,  for  the  latter  are 
condemned  by  custom  to  disregard  everything  in  their 
science  but  its  relation  to  the  business  of  the  day.  But 
Ancient  Law  set  the  attitude  of  regarding  a  legal  rule  not 
as  an  isolated  fact  but  as  the  last  link  in  an  historical  series. 
In  the  better  sort  of  legal  text-books  which  have  recently 
appeared  this  attitude  is  discernible,  and  on  the  whole  to 
the  advantage  of  the  exposition,  even  for  the  purposes  of 
practice.  __ 

At  the  present  moment  conclusions  based  on  an  exami- 
nation of  the  history  of  legal  systems  stand  subject  to 
correction  by  the  results  of  the  investigation,  which  is 
being  conducted  with  so  much  diligence  and  success,  into 
the  condition  of  savage  races.  If  it  be  a  right  inference 
that  the  phenomena  of  barbarism,  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
day,  represent  a  condition  through  which  civilized  societies 
have  passed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  origin  which  recorded 
history  suggests  for  legal  ideas  and  practices  must  not  be 
taken  as  absolute.  It  so  happens  that  prehistoric  society 
has  hitherto  engaged  a  much  larger  share  of  attention  than 
the  history  of  laws.  Conspicuous  among  the  writers  who 
have  made  important  contributions  to  the  literature  of  this 
subject  are  Mr  E-  B.  Tylor,  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Mr  Lewis  Mor- 
gan, and  especially  Mr  J.  F.  M'Leunau.  Many  of  the  con. 
elusions  to  which  these  inquirers  have  been  led  do  not  affect 
any  position  taken  up  by  historical  jurists,  but  others  tend 
to  show  that  social  forms  which,  seen  from  the  side  of  legal 
history,  appeared  to  be  the  absolute  beginning  of  modern 
institutions,  may  themselves  have  been  the  result  of  a  long 
evolution.  The  most  conspicuous  example,  not  of  anta- 
gonism, but  of  what  may  be  called  disconnexion,  between 
juridical  and  naturalistic  theories  of  the  origin  of  society, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Family  (q.v.).  Here  it  need  only  be 
said  that  the  part  played  by  the  family  in  the  development 
of  legal  ideas  has  been  fully  elaborated  by  historical  jurists, 
sometimes  with  the  inference,  implied  rather  than  expressed, 
that  it  marks  the  beginning  of  the  history,  or  at  least  is  to 
be  found  iu  the  earliest  period  of  the  race  of  which  we  have 
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trustworthy  evidence.  Substantially  the  conclusions- of 
the  jurist  as  to  the  influence  of  the  conception  of  the  family 
on  historic  law  remain  unimpaired.  It  is  true  that  a  great 
part  of  the  "legal  ideas  of  civilized  races  may  be  traced  to 
thiscoriception,  and  that  the  history  of  their  development 
is  the  history  Of  its  slow  unwinding."1  But  that  there  is 
no"(' anterior  condition  to  that  in  which  the  patriarchal 
family—"  a  group  of  men,  women,  and  slaves,  of  animate 
and  inanimate  property,  all  connected  together  by  subjec- 
tion to  the  paternal  power  of  the  chief  of  the  household  " — 
is  the  unit  of  society,  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  affirmed 
by  any  historical  jurist.  The  evidence  on  that  question 
will  be  found  in  th.e  article  Family  above  mentioned. 

Another  natural  group  whose  place  in  legal  history  has 
recently"  been  the  subject  of  careful  investigation  is  the 
ullage  community,  fn  one  of  its  forms — the  township — 
■  it  is  an  organized  self-acting  group  of  Teutonic  families, 
wcising  a  common  proprietorship  over  a  definite  tract  of 
and,  its  mark,  cultivating  its  domain  on  a  common  system, 
and  sustaining  itself  by  the  produce.  It  is  described  by 
Tacitus  in  the  (Jet-mania  as  the  vicus  ;  it  is  well  known 
'  have  been  the  proprietary  and  even  the  political  unit  of 
the  earliost  English  society;  it  is  allowed  to  have  existed 
among  the  Scandinavian  traces,  and  it  survived  to  so  late  a 
data  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands  as  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  Walter  Scott"  (Maine, 
Village  Cuinmnnilies;  p.  10).  Founding  on  the  researches 
of  G.  L.  von  Maufer,  of  Nasse,  and  others  on  the  Teutonic 
mark,  and  comparing  tlrem  with  the  observed  phenomena 
of  the  village  community  in  India,  Sir  H.  Maine  has  shown, 
in  the  Work  just  cited,  how  this  widely  diffused  institution 
illustrates  legal  history,  more  particularly  with  reference  to 
property  ifi  laud,  and  to  the  conservation  of  customary  law. 

-The  lateuess  of  the  intervention  of  the  state  or  sovereign 
as  a  direct  legislator  has  been  adverted  to  in  the  previous 
discussion.  Formal  law-making  by  the  state  is  everywhere 
posterior  to  its  intervention  as  the  enforcer  of  law.  Not 
that  law-making  was  consciously  separated  from  judging, 
or  that  the  assembly  or  officer  who  represented  the  state 
was  conceived  as  exclusively  judicial.  But  the  state, 
whether  represented  by  a  public  assembly  or  by  an  officer, 
undertook  to  decide  disputes  between  man  and  man  long 
before  it  presumed  to  say  on  what  principle  such  disputes 
should  be  decided.  The  judge  everywhere  comes  before 
the  legislator,  if  indeed  terms  so  purely  modern  can  be 
applied  without  danger  to  early  law.  That  the  pronounce- 
ments of  the  judge  were  themselves  a  source  of  law, — that 
he  created  the  law  which  he  professed  to  declare, — is  true 
in  a  sense  which,  however,  requires  us  to  obliterate  the 
most  conspicuous  of  all  the  duties  of  a  judge  conceived  in 
relation  to  mature  law.  That  the  law  existed  before  the 
judgment,  that  the  judgment  should  simply  declare  pre- 
existing law,  that  ex  post  facta  laws  are  unjust — are  the 
inveterate  beliefs  and  prejudices  of  a  civilized  society,  the 
strength  of  which  is  manifested  by  the  fictions  elsewhere 
noticed  as  concealing  the  manufacture  of  new  law.  No 
such  conception  is  to  be  imported  into  the  notions  of  early 
society  as  to  the  right  and  wrong  -of  civil  justice.  The 
office  of  the  judge  was  to  settle  disputes,  to  do  right  where 
wrong  had  been  done  ;  and  whether  his  decision  was 
founded  on  law,  or  custom,  or  religion,  or  on  personal  wisdom 
or  inspiration,  was  a  question  which  we  cannot  conceive  as 
being  asked,  when  these  things  were  not  distinguished  in 
thought. 

A  conclusion  suggested  by  the  earliest  forms  of  pro- 
cedure in  lioman  law  is  that  the  intervention  of  the  judge 
is  originally  that  of  e  private  arbitrator.  The  legis  actio 
san-amenti   retained    down   to  a  very  late  period,  certain 
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symbolical  proceedings,  in  which  the  features  of  a'privute 
quarrel  were  simulated.  It  was  a  petrified  legal  drama, 
like  that  played  by  the  vouchers  in  the  English  action  of 
ejectment.  The  parties  wrangle  over  the  disputed  pro- 
perty, the  magistrate  interposes,  and  they  agree  to  abide 
by  his  decision,  each  staking  a  deposit  on  the  justice  of  his 
case.  Maine  felicitously  compares  these  formalities  with 
the  trial  scene  depicted  on  the  shield  of  Achilles  in  the 
Iliad,  in  which  the  sacramentum  is  represented  by  two 
talents  of  gold  to  go  to  the  judge  who  shall  best  decide 
the  points  in  dispute  in  the  opinion  of  the  spectators."  The 
reward  given  to  the  private  arbitrator  has  become  in  legal 
symbolism  the  fee  payable  to  the  court  on  the  hearing  of 
the  cause.  "  In  confirmation  of  this  view,"  says  Maine, 
"  it  may  be  added  that  many  observers  of  the  oldest 
judicial  usages  of  modern  Europe  have  remarked  that  the 
fines  inflicted  by  courts  on  offenders  were  originally  sacra- 
menta  "  (Ancient  Law,  p.  378).  The  symbolism  of  another 
legis  actio  is  susceptible  of  a  similar  interpretation.  The 
condictio  was  a  personal  action  taking  its  name  from  the 
notification  to  the  defendant  to  appear  before  the  judge  on 
a  day  named,  and  it  simulated  a  quarrel  settled,  not  by  the 
interposition  of  the  arbitrator,  but  by  agreement  of  the 
parties  in  the  form  of  a  wager,  to  be  decided  by  the  arbi- 
trator at  a  future  tune.  It  is  consistent  with  this  view  of 
the  first  manifestations  of  judicial  functions  that  early  as 
compared  with  mature  law  should  assign  so  large  a  place 
to  mere  procedure.  The  adjective  law,  as  it  is  now  called, 
was  the  first  portion  of  the  law  to  take  definite  shape,  and 
long  maintained  its  [dace  in  the  foreground  of  the  system. 
When  a  special  class  in  society,  whether  an  aristocratic  or 
priestly  caste  or  a  profession,  became,  as  was  almost  uni- 
versally the  case,  the  exclusive  custodians  of  the  law,  the 
formalities  of  procedure  were  their  most  important  secrets. 
It  is  represented  as  a  revolution  in  Roman  society  when 
the  clerk  of  one  of  the  aristocratic  lawyers  divulged  to  the 
public  his  master's  notes  for  the  conduct  of  legal  proceed- 
ings. And  at  all  times,  it  may  be  said,  the  law  of  pro- 
cedure or  practice  is  in  a  special  sense  the  law  of  the 
professional  lawyer,  his  knowledge  of  which  makes  him 
a  skilled  craftsman. 

The  more  definite  the  judiciary  power  the  more  do  we 
approach  the  state  of  things  in  which  the  postulates  of 
analytical  jurisprudence  are  true.  Another  mark  of  matur- 
ing law  is  its  expression  in  writing,  which,  while  it  destroys 
the  secret  monopoly  of  a  class,  tends  to  develop  the  separate 
profession  of  free  practising  lawyers,  who  in  all  progressive 
societies  count  as  the  most  powerful  instrument  for  mould- 
ing the  shape  of  the  law.  The  influence  of  lawyers  upon 
law  is  one  of  the  topics  on  which  the  comparison  of  English 
and  Roman  law  throws  a  flood  of  light,  but  its  illustration 
would  carry  us  beyond  our  present  limits.  Nor  can  we. 
do  more  than  allude  to  the  importance  tentatively  assigned 
by  Maine  to  the  question  whether  a  written  law  comes 
relatively  early  or  late  in  the  history  of  a  nation.  He 
appears'  to  hold  that  the  relatively  early  code  of  the  Romans 
saved  them  from  that  degeneration  of  custom  which  takes 
place  when  it  is  transmitted  by  oral  tradition  from  one 
generation  to  another. 

We  have  discussed  elsewhere,  under  the  headings  EQUITY 
and  Fictions,  two  of  the  modes  by  which  legal  change 
have  been  brought  about  indirectly.     Direct  law  making 
by  the  sovereign  power,  there  is  reason  to   believe,  is  not 
only  everywhere  later  than  these  agencies,  but  its  activity 
is  progressive,  and  constantly  tends  to  displace  them,     b 
glance  at  the  English  statute-book  will  show  that  the  legit 
lature  at  the  present  day  undertakes  the  deliberate 
tion  of  the  law  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  has  ever 
done  before.     A  rough  illustration  is  the  fact  that   tin 
4  chronological  table  of  the  statutes  from    1235    to  187* 
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covers  over  three  hundred  pages,  of  wnich  fully  two-thirds 
are  occupied  with  the  legislation  of  the  last  hundred  years. 
This  activity  varies  of  course  at  different  times,  and  the 
variations  even  in  recent  times  have  been  remarkable.  And, 
large  as  are  the  contributions  of  modern  parliaments  to  the 
law,  it  is  notorious  that  but  for  defects  in  the  legislative 
machinery  they  would  be  much  larger.  Nor  is  this  activity 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  theory  that  the  domain  of  law 
is  more  intrusive  than  in  earlier  times.  There  has  undoubt- 
edly been  within  the  last  generation  a  steady  increase  in 
the  control  asserted  by  the  state  over  the  habits  of  its 
citizens,  for  some  account  of  which  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  article  Government,  But  on  the  whole  the 
range  of  action  with  which  the  English  law  declines  to 
interfere  is  probably  as  great  now  as  it  ever  has  been  in 
civilized  societies.  The  true  explanation  is  that  parlia- 
ment has  effectually  secured  for  itself  exclusive  authority 
as  the  source  of  legal  changes.  The  'Violent  assault  of 
Bentham  on  judiciary  law  was  but  the  echo  of  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  English  judges  as  to  omnipotence  of  parlia- 
ment, and  thoroughly  understood  and  accepted  by  popular 
opinion.  To  that  is  due  the  caution,  not  to  say  timidity, 
which  now  characterizes  the  judicial  interpretation  of 
statutes.  The  courts  adhere  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
enactment  unless  compelled  to  open  it  by  its  too  frequent 
absurdity  or  self-contradiction.  If  there  is  any  way  out  of 
a  difficulty  which  will  not  involve  the  slightest  addition  fo 
the  enacted  law,  that  will  be  the  way  followed  by  judicial 
decision.  This  attitude  is  a  complete  reversal  of  that  which 
once 'prevailed  in  the  courts,  when  the  law  embodied  in 
decided  cases,  pure  drawn  from  the  fountains  of  justice, 
was  deemed  superior  in  dignity  to  the  enactments  of  an 
unlearned  parliament.  The  tribunals,  in  so  far  as  they 
now  make  law,  operate  much  more  freely  on  the  cases  than 
on  the  statutes. 

The  consequence  of  this  relation  of  the  judiciary  and  the 
legislature  is  that,  while  great  reforms  are  no  doubt  accele- 
rated, small  reforms  have  to  wait  Parliament  does  in  a 
single  session  that  which  would  have  taken  ages  to  accom- 
plish under  the  natural  agencies  of  equity  and  fiction,  and 
much  which  would  never  have  been  brought  about  by  these 
agencies  at  alL  But  the  capacity  of  parliament  is  limited, 
and  so  is  its  foresight.  The  work  of  legislation  is  left  in- 
complete, and  the  judicature  carefully  avoids  completing 
it,  leaving  the  legislature  to  take  it  up  again  when  it  may. 
An  instance  jn  point  is  the  late  history  of  the  law  of 
evidence.  This  portion  of  the  law  grew  to  maturity  in  the 
courts,  whose  creation  it  was.  It  has  been  wholly  trans- 
formed by  direct  legislative  enactment  (under  the  influence 
of  Benthamite  principles),  Act  after  Act  being  passed  as 
occasion  pointed  out  defects  in  what  had  already  been  accom- 
plished. One  of  the  latest  Acts  on  the  subject  simply 
enables  parties  and  their  husbands  or  wives  to  give  evi- 
dence in  a  certain  class  of  indictments.  The  substi- 
tution of  an  affirmation  for  an  oath  has  been  carried  out 
in  the  same  piecemeal  fashion,  the  courts  refraining  from 
developing  the  principle  of  the  amendments,  as  they  would 
have  done  if  the  movement  had  originated  with  themselves 
and  in  an  earlier  stage  of  their  history.  The  most  por- 
tentous example  of  the  intervention  of  the  legislature  to 
complete  the  exact  details  of  its  enactments  is  the  Act 
previously  noticed,  which  orders  the  word  "this"  to  be 
interpreted  as  "that."  The  defects  of  existing  legislative 
methods  in  England  result  in  some  defects  in  the  form 
of  the  law,  which  the  tribunals  are  free  to  criticize  but  not 
10  correct.  An  Act  of  Parliament  bears  upon  its  face  the 
marks  of  the  tumultuous  discussion  of  a  large  popular 
assembly,  and  of  the  compromise  which  reconciles  the 
opposing  views. of  the  two  Houses.  Very  few  Acts,  no 
matter  what  care  may  bs  employed  in  framing  them,  are 


promulgated  in  the  form  best  suited  for  actual  exercise,— 
in  the  form  which  would  be  given  to  them  by  an  intelligent 
legislator,"  charged  with  the  expression  of  the  principle 
which  parliament  is  supposed  to  have  sauctioned. 

In  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  relations  of  the 
legislature  and  the  judicature  it  is  not  implied  that  the 
manufacture  of  case-law  by  the  latter  has  ceased.  On  the 
contrary,  it  goes  on  with  yearly  increasing  volume,  and  the 
immense  accumulation  of  decided  cases  is  one  of  the  evils 
of  the  present  state  of  the  law.  The  hand  of  precedent 
never  lay  heavier  on  the  conscience  of  the  judge  than  it 
does  now.  The  necessary  literature  of  the  law  is  increased 
by  a  dozen  large  volumes  every  year.  The  law  becomes 
more  voluminous  without  becoming  more  elastic  or  more 
systematic.  The  stereotyped  judicial  habit  is  to  follow 
absolutely  the  precedents  set  by  every  tribunal  of  higher 
rank,  and  almost  absolutely  those  set  by  tribunals  of  co- 
ordinate rank.  A  careful  semi-official  record  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  private  reports  published  by  lawyers  privileged 
by  the  courts  to  take  notes  of  their  proceedings.  Every 
case  of  any  importance  is  recorded  and  becomes  a  precedent 
which  the  practising  lawyer  in  future  must  know,  and 
which  the  judge  must  follow.  The  minute  detail  into 
which  legal  literature  is  thus  made  to  descend  is  becoming 
an  intolerable  load ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  some 
revolution  in  respect  to  precedents  is  not  becoming  neces- 
sary. 

Legislation  by  judges  lias  its  counterpart  in  the  use  of 
legislative  forms  for  judicial  purposes.  Long  after  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  functions  have  been  separated,  we  find 
legislative  acts  serving  the  purpose  of  judicial  decisions. 
The  history  of  English  law  is  full  of  examples,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  that  of  divorce.  The  practice  of  passing 
private  bills  of  divorce,  at  a  time  when  the  technical  law 
did  not  allow  of  that  remedy,  hardened  into  a  purely 
judicial  practice.  Tho  Act  which  established  the  Divorce 
Court  did  not  in  effect  do  more  than  create  a  new  and 
better  tribunal.  So  with  the  General  Enclosure  Act,  which 
took  over  from  the  legislature  the  purely  judicial  work  of 
sanctioning  enclosures  in  proper  cases. 

Comparative  jurisprudence,  in  the  sense  in  whicn  it  is 
distinguishable  from  historical  jurisprudence,  can  scarcely 
be  said  as  yet  to  have  a  separate  existence.  Since  Leibnitz 
projected  his  youthful  scheme  for-  tabulating  the  laws  of 
all  the  countries  of  the  world,  and  exhibiting  their  corre- 
spondence and  differences  by  parallel  columns,  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done  for  the  comparison  of  laws  except 
in  connexion  with  history.  One  special  line  of  study  does 
indeed  use  what  may  be  called  a  comparative  method.  The 
"conflict  of  laws"  involves  at  least  a  contrast  of  a  vast 
number  of  important  points  in  which  the  laws  of  different 
nations  disagree.  The  object  of  the  study  of  this  conflict 
is  of  the  practical  kind  which  comparative  jurisprudence 
as  here  conceived  is  meant  to  subserve.  It  is  to  develop 
some  rationale  of  decisions  where  two  or  more  discordant 
rules  claim  exclusive  application  to  the  case.  There  are 
circumstances  which  seem  to  show  that  the  mere  comparison 
of  laws  with  no  other  object  but  that  of  discovering  in  how 
many  ways  the  same  thing  can  be  done,  and  which  way  is 
the  best,  will  enter  more  and  more  into  the  higher  legal 
studies.  For  one  thing,  tho  vast  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  means  of  communication  between  nations  has 
made  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  laws  a  matter  of  impera- 
tive necessity,  and  has  broken  down,  at  least  as  between 
the  most  advanced  nations,  that  barrier  of  insularity  which 
formerly  shut  out  all  suggestions  of  improvement  from 
abroad.  We  have  already  emphasized  the  marked  extent 
to  which  this  exelusiveness  has  characterized  English  law, 
and  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  typical  of  a  new  temper  that 
in   preparing    for  the  solution   of   important    problems  of 
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legislation,    the   British    Government     not    (infrequently 
coTlects  from  its  agents  abroad  information  as  to  the  solu- 1 
tion  of  the   same   problems  in   other  countries.     An  im-  I 
portant    influence  always  tending  in  this  direction,   and 

tly  strengthened  by   the   changes  to  which  we   have  I 
alluded,  is  tint  of  commerce,  and  particularly  of  British  j 
commerce.      England's  business  relations  are  coextensive 
with  the  world  ;  it  is  a  necessity  of  her  business  that  she  j 


should  know  what  view  is  taken  of  contracts  and  the  rela- 
tions arising  out  of  them  by  the  laws  of  different  states. 
And  it  is  becoming  a  necessity  of  the  commercial  class 
in  all  countries  that,  on  fundamental  points  at  least,  the 
principles  of  law  should  be  everywhere  the  same.  Strenu- 
ous efforts,  for  instance,  are  now  b°ing  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  uniform  law  of  negotiable  instruments  in  all 
countries,  and  with  some  prospect  of  success.         (e.  k.) 


LAW,  John  (1671-1729),  best  known  as  the  originator 
of  What  is  usually  called  the  Mississippi  scheme,  was  born 
at  Edinburgh  in  April  1671.  His  father,  a  goldsmith 
and  what  we  should  now  describe  as  banker,  bought 
shortly  before  bis  death,  which  took  place  in  his  sons 
h,  the  lands  of  Lauriston  near  Edinburgh.  John  lived 
at  home  till  he  was  twenty,  aud  then  went  to  London.  He 
had  already  studied  mathematics,  and  the  theory  of  com- 
merce and  political  economy,  with  much  interest ;  but  he 
was  known  rather  as  a  fop  than  as  a  scholar.  In  London 
he  gambled,  drank,  and  flirted  till  in  April  1694  a  love 
intrigue  resulted  in  a  duel.  He  killed  his  antagonist,  and 
was  arrested,  tried,  fonncl  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death. 
His  life  was  spared,  but  he  was  detained  in  prison.  He 
found  means  to  escape,  and  fled  to  Holland,  then  the 
greatest  commercial  country  in  Europe.  Here  he  observed 
with  close  attention  the  practical  working  of  banking  and 
financial  business,  and  conceived  the  first  ideas  of  his  cele- 
brated "  system."  After  a  few  years  spent  in  foreign  travel, 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  then  exhausted  and  enraged  by  the 
failure  of  the  Darien  expedition  (1695-1701).  He  pro- 
pounded plans  for  the  relief  of  his  country  in  a  work1 
entitled  Money,  and  Trade  Considered,  with  a  Proposal 
for  Supplying  the  Nation  with  Money  (1705).  This 
attracted  some  notice,  but  had  no  practical  effect,  and  Law 
again  betook  himself  to  wandering  over  the  Continent. 
He  visited  Brussels,  Paris,  Vienna/Geuoa,  Rome,  making 
large  sums  by  gambling  and  speculation,  and  spending 
them  in  a  lavish  and  reckless  manner.  He  was  in  Paris  in 
1708,  and  made  some  proposals  to  the  Government  as  to 
their  financial  difficulties,  but  Louis  XIV.  declined  to  treat 
with  a  "  Huguenot,"  and  D'Argenson,  chief  of  the  police, 
had  him  expelled  the  city  as  a  suspicious  character.  He 
had,  however,  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  and,  when  in  1715  the  king  died,  and  that 
prince  became  regent,  Law  at  once  returned  to  the  French 
capital.  The  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  late  monarch 
had  plunged  the  kingdom  into  apparently  inextricable 
financial  confusion.  The  debt  was  3  milliard  livres,  the 
estimated  annual  expenditure,  exclusive  of  interest  pay- 
ments, 148  million  livres,  and  the  income  about  the  6ame. 

The  advisability  of  declaring  a  national  bankruptcy  was 
seriously  discussed,  and  though  this  plan  was  rejected 
measures  hardly  less  violent  were  resorted  to.  By  a  visa, 
or  examination  of  the  state  liabilities  by  a  committee  with 

1  A  work  entitled  Proposals  and  Reasons  for  constituting:  a  Council 
of  Trade  in  Scotland  was  published  anonymously  at  Edinburgh  in 
1701,  It  was  republished  at  Glasgow  in  1751  with  Law's  name 
■  ral  references  in  the  state  papers  of  the  time  men- 
tion William  Paterson  (1658-1719),  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
as  the  author  of  the  plan  therein  propounded.  Even  if  Law  had  nothing 
with  the  composition  of  the  work,  he  must  hare  read  it  and  been 
influenced  by  it.  This  may  explain  how  it  contains  the  germs  of 
many  of  the  developments  of  the  "system."  Certainly  the  si 
tion  contained  in  the  pamphlet  of  a  central  board,  to  manage  great  com- 
mercial undertakings,  ,to  furnish  occupation  for  the  poor,  to  encourage 
mining,  fishing,  and  manufactures,  and  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  interest,  is  g  y,lan  which  was  to  no  inconsiderable  extent 
actually  realized  in  the  Mississippi  scheme.  See  Bannister's  Life  of 
William  Aifermu  (ed.  1858),  and  Writings  of  William  Paierson  (2d 
ed.,  3  vols.,  1859). 


full  powers  of  quashing  claims,  the  debt  was  reduced  nearly 
a  half,  the  coin  in  circulation  was  ordered  to  be  called 
in  and  reissued  at  the  rate  of  120  for  100, — a  measure  by 
which  foreign  coiners  profited  greatly;  and  a  chamber  of 
justice  was  established  to  punish  speculators,- to  whom  the 
difficulties  of  the  state  were  ascribed.  These  measures  had 
so  little  success  that  the  billets  d'etat  which  were  issued  as 
part  security  fur  the  new  debt  at  once  sauk  75  per  cent, 
below  their  nominal  value.  At  this  crisis  Law  came  for- 
ward and  unfolded  a  vast  scheme  to  the  perplexed  regent. 
A  royal  bank  was  to  be  founded.  It  was  to  manago  the 
trade  and  currency  of  the  kingdom,  to  collect  the  taxes,  and 
free  the  country  from  debt.  The  council  of  finance  then 
under  the  duke  of  Noailles,  opposed  the  plan,  but  the  regent 
allowed  Law  to  go  on  with  part  of  it  in  a  tentative  way. 
By  an  edict  of  2d  May  1716,  a  private  institution  called 
Im  Banque  Generate,  and  managed  by  Law,  was  fouuded. 
The  capital  was  6  million  livres,  divided  into  1200  shares 
of  5000  livres,  payable  in  four  instalments,  one-fourth  in 
cash,  three-fourths  in  billets  d'etat.  It  was  to  perform  the 
ordinary  functions  of  a  bank,  and  had  power  to  issue  notes 
payable  at  sight  in  the  weight  and  value  of  the  money 
mentioned  at  day  of  issue.  The  bank  was  a  great  aud 
immediate  success.  By  providing  for  the  absorption  of 
part  of  the  state  paper  it  raised  to  some  extent  the  credit 
of  the  Government.  The  notes  were  a  most  desirable 
medium  of  exchange,  for  they  had  the  element  of  fixity  of 
value,  which  was,  owing  to  the  arbitrary  mint  decrees  o( 
the  Government,  wanting  iu  the  coin  of  the  realm.  Tliev 
were  also  found  the  most  convenient  instruments  of 
remittance  between  the  capital  and  the  provinces.,  and  they 
thus  developed  and  increased  the  industries  of  the  latter. 
The  rate  of  interest,  previously  enormous  and  uncertain, 
fell  first  to  6  and  then  to  4  per  cent.  ;  and  when  another 
decree  (10th  April  1717)  ordered  collectors  of  taxes  to 
receive  notes  as  payment,  and  to  change  them  for  coin  at 
request,  the  bank  so  rose  iu  favour  that  it  had  soon  a  note 
issue  of  60  million  livres.  Law  now  gained  the  full 
confidence  of  the  regent,  and  was  allowed  to  proceed  with 
the  development  of  the  "  system." 

The  trade  of  the  large  and  fertile  region  in  North 
America  about  the  Mississippi  had  been  granted  to  a 
speculator  named  Crozart.  He  found  the  undertaking  too 
large,  and  was  glad  to  give  it  up.  By  a  decree  of  August 
1717  Law  was  allowed  to  establish  the  Compagnie  des 
Indrs-Occidentales,  and  to  endow  it  with  privileges  practi- 
cally amounting  to  sovereignty  over  the  most  fertile  i 
of  North  America.  The  capital  was  100  millions,  divided 
into  200,000  shares  of  500  livres.  The  payments  were  to 
be  one-fourth  in  coin  and  three-fourths  i  i  "elat.    On 

these  last  the  Government  was  to  pay  3  millions  livres 
interest  yearly  to  the  company.  As  the  state  paper  was 
depreciated  the  shares  fell  much  below  par.  The  rapid 
rise  of  Law  had  made  him  many  enemies,  and  they  took 
advantage  of  this  to  attack  the  system.  D'Argenson,  the 
former  chief  of  the  police,  and  now,  in  succession  to  Pe 
Noailles,  head  of  the  council  of  finance,  with  the  brothers 
Paris  of  Grenoble,  famquf  tax-farmers  of  the  day,  forme  I 
what  was  called  the  "arJtfsys.Tjm."     Tie  farming  of  tho 
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taxes  was  let  to  them,  under  an  assumed  name,  for  48A 
million  livres  yearly.     A  company  was  formed  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  Mississippi  company.     The  capital  was 
the  same,  divided  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  payments 
were  to  be  entirely  in  money.     The  returns  from  the  public 
revenue  were    sure ;    those   from    the    Mississippi  scheme 
were  not.      Hence  the  shares  of  the  latter  were  for  some 
time  out  of    favour.     Law  proceeded  unmoved  with  the 
development  of  his  plans.     On  the   4th  December  1718 
the  bank  became  a  Government  institution  under  the  name 
of  La  Banque  Royale.     Law  was  director,  and  the  king 
guaranteed  the   notes.     The  shareholders  were  repaid  in 
coin,  aud,  to  widen  the  influence  of  the  new  institution,  the 
transport  of  money  between  towns  where  it  had  branches 
was  forbidden.     The  paper  issue  now  reached  110  millions. 
Law  had  such  confidence  in  the  success  of  his  plans  that 
he  agreed  to  take  over  shares  in  the  Mississippi  company 
at  par  at  a  near  date.     The  shares  began  rapidly  to  rise. 
The    next  move    was  to  unite  the  companies    Des   Indes 
Orientates    and  De    Chine,   founded    in    1664    and    1713 
respectively,  but  now  dwindled  away  to  a  shadow,  to  his 
company.    The  united  association  was  called  La  Compagnie 
des  Indes :  it  had  practically  the  monopoly  of  the  foreign 
trade   of   France.      These   proceedings    necessitated     the 
creation   of   new   capital    to   the  nominal  amount  of  25 
million  livres.     The  payment  was  spread  over  20  months. 
It  required  four  of  the  old  shares  and  a  premium  of  50 
livres  to  obtain  a  new  one.     All  these  500  livre  shares 
rapidly  rose  to  750,  or  50  per  cent,  above  par.     Law  now 
turned  his  attention  to  the  obtaining  of  additional  powers 
within  France  itself.     On   the  25th  July  1719  an  edict 
was   issued   granting   the   company   for    nine   years   the 
management  of   the  mint  and  the   coin  issue.     For  this 
privilege   the   company   paid   5   million   livres,  and   the 
money  was  raised  by  a  new  issue  of  shares  of  the  nominal 
value  of  500  livres,  but  with  a  premium  of   other  500. 
The  list   was  only  open  for  twenty  days,  and  five  of  the 
former  shares  were  required  to  obtain  a  new  one.     At  the 
same  time  two  dividends  per  annum  of  6  per  cent,  each 
were  promised.     Again  there  was  an  attempt  to  ruin  the 
bank  by  the  commonplace  expedient  of  making  a  run  on 
it  for  coin  ;  but    the  conspirators   had    to    meet  absolute 
power   managed    with   fearlessness  and   skill.      An  edict 
appeared  reducing,  at  a  given  date,  the  value  of  money, 
and  those  who  had  withdrawn  coin  from  the  bank  hastened 
again  to  exchange  it  for  the  more  stable  notes.     Public 
confidence  in    Law  was   increased,    aud  he    was    enabled 
rapidly  to  proceed  with  the  completion  of  the  system.     A 
decree  of  27th  August  1719  deprived  the  rival  company 
of  the  farming  of  the  revenue,  and  gave  it  to  the  Compagnie 
ties  Index  for  nine  years  in  return  for  an  annual  payment 
of  53  million  livres.     Thus  at  one  blow  the  anti-system 
was  crushed.     One  thing  yet  remained ;  Law  proposed  to 
take    over   the    national    debt,    and    manage  it  on  terms 
advantageous  to  the  state.     The  mode  of  transfer  was  this. 
The  debt  was  over  1500  million  livres.     Notes  were  to  be 
issued  to  that  amount,  and  with  these  the  state  creditors 
were  to  be  paid  in  a   certain  order.     Shares  were  to  be 
issued  at  intervals  corresponding  to  the  payments,  and  it 
'  was  expected  that  the  notes  would  be  used  in  buying  these. 
The  Government  was  to  pay  .'i  per  cent,  for  the  loan.     It 
had  formerly  b-;n  bound  to  pay  SO  millions,  it  would  now 
pay  under  50,  a   char  gain  of  over  30.      As  the  shares  of 
the  CMiipiny  were  almost  the  only  medium  for  investment, 
the  transfer  would  be  surely  effected.     The  creditors  would 
n  iw  look  t'i  the  Government  payments  and  the  commercial 
gains  of  the  company  for  their  annual  returns.      Indeed  the 
creditors  were  often  not  able  to  procure  the  shares,  for  eacb 
succeeding  issue  was  immediately  seized  upon.     The  third, 
ou  the  2d  Octubor,  for  500  millions,  divided  into  shares  I  f 


(with  premium)  5000  livres  each,  was  taken  up  as  eageriy 
as  its  predecessors,  and  the  shares  immediately  resuld  at 
8000  livres  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  then  used  as  a 
bourse.  They  went  on  rapidly  rising  as  new  privileges 
were  still  granted  to  the  company.  Law  had  now  more 
than  regal  power.  The  exiled  Stuarts  paid  court  to  him; 
the  proudest  aristocracy  in  Europe  humbled  themselves 
before  him  ;  and  his  liberality  made  him  the  idol  of  the 
populace.  After,  as  a  necessary  preliminary,  becoming  a 
Catholic,  he  was  made  controller-general  of  the  finances  in 
place  of  D'Argensou,  who  was  removed  to  make  way  for 
him.  Finally,  in  February  1720,  the  bank  was  in  name 
as  well  as  in  reality  uuited  to  the  company. 

The  system  was  now  complete  ;  but  it  had  already  begun 
to  decay.    In  December  1719  it  was  at  its  height     The 
shares  then  had  mounted  to  20,000  livres,  forty  times  their 
nominal  price.     A  sort  of  madness  possessed  the  nation. 
Men  sold  their  all,  and  hastened  to  Paris  to  speculate.     The 
population  of  the  capital  was  increased  by  an  enormous 
influx  of  provincials  and  foreigners.     Trade  received  a  vast 
though  unnatural  impulse.    Everybody  seemed  to  be  getting 
richer,  no  one  poorer.    Those  who  could  still  reflect  saw  that 
this  prosperity  was  not  real.     The  whole  issue  of  shares  at 
the  extreme  market  price  valued  1 2  milliard  livres.    It  would 
require  500  million  annual  revenue  to  give  a  5  per  cent, 
dividend  on  this.     Now,  the  whole  income  of  the  compnny 
as  yet  was  hardly  sufficent  to  pay  5  per  cent,  on  the  original 
capital  of  1  milliard  677  million  livres.     The  receipts  from 
the  taxes,  Ac.,  could  be  precisely  calculated,  and  it  would  be 
many  years  before  the  commercial  undertakings  of  the  com- 
pany— with  which  only  some  triflihg  beginning  had  been 
made — would  yield  any  considerable  return.     People  began 
to  sell  their  shares,  and  to  buy  coin,  houses,  land, — any- 
thing that  had  a  stable  element  of  value  in  it.     There  was 
a  rapid  fall  in  the  shares,  a  rapid  rise  in  all  kinds  of  pro- 
perty, and  consequently  a  rapid  depreciation  of  the  paper 
money.     Law  met  these  new  tendencies  by  a  succession  of 
the  most  violent  edicts.     The  notes  were  to  bear  a  premium 
over  specie.     Coin  was  only  to  be  used  in  small  payments, 
and  only  a  small  amount  was  to  be  kept  in  the  possession 
of   private    parties.     The   use  of   diamonds,  the  fabrica- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  plate,  was  forbidden.     A  dividend 
of  40  per  cent  on  the  original  capital  was  promised.     By 
several    ingenious    but   fallaciously  reasoned    pamphlets 
Law  eudeavoured  to  restore  public  confidence.     The  shares 
still  fell.     At  last,  on  the  5th  March,  an  edict  appeared 
fixing  the  price  of  these  at  9000  livres,  and  ordering  the 
bank  to  buy  and  sell  them  at  that  price.     The  fall  now 
was  transferred  to  the  notes,  of  which  there  were  soon  over 
2\  milliard  livres  in  circulation.     A  large  proportion  of  the 
coined  money  was  removed  from  the   kingdom.     Prices 
rose   enormously.      There   was   everywhere   distress   and 
complete  financial  confusion.     Law  became  an  object  of 
popular   hatred.     He   lost   his   court   influence,  and  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  a  decree  (21st  May  1720)  by  which 
the  notes  and  consequently  the  shares  were  reduced  to  half 
their  nominal  value.     This  created  such  a  commotion  that 
its  promoters  were  forced  to  recall  it,  but  the  mischief  was 
done.     What  confideuce  could  there  be  in  the  depreciated 
paper  after  such  a  measure  '!     Law  was  removed  from  his 
office,  and  his  enemies  proceeded  to  demolish  the  system. 
A  vast  number  of  shares   had  been  deposited  in  the  bauk. 
These  were  destroyed.     The  notes  were  reconverted   into 
Government  debt,  but  there  was  first  a  visit  which  reduced 
that  debt  to  the  same  size  as  before  it'  was  taken  over  by 
the  company.     The  rate  of  interest  was  lowered,  and   the 
Government  now  only  pledged  itself  to  pay  37  instead  of  80 
millions  annually.      Finally  the  bank   was  abolished,  and 
the  company  reduced  to  a  mere  trading  association.     Bj 
November  the  system  had  disappeared.     With  these  last 
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measures  Law,  it  may  well  be  believed,  bad  nothing  to  do. 
He  left  France  secretly  in  December  1720,  resumed  bis 
wandering  life,  and  died  at  Venice,  poor  and  forgotten, 
21, t  March  1729. 

Of  Law's  writings  the  most  important  for  the  comprehension  of 
the  "system"  is  bi^  Mo  In  this  work 

i  national    do*  alth  consist  in  numbers  of 

people,   :     ■  home  and  foreign  goods.     These  depend 

tntity  employs 
more  people  ;  but  credit,  if  the  en  dit  hai  I  as  nil  the 

beneficial  effects  of  money.  To  create  and  increase  instruments  of 
credit  is  the  fu  bank.     ^tsuchbi  i,  and  let 

its  notes  be  only  given  in  return  for  la 

currency  would  supply  the  nation  with  abundance  of  money  ;  and 
it  would  have  many  advantages,  which  Law  points  out  in 
over  silver.  The  bank  or  commission  was  to  be  a  Government  instrtu- 
wereto  be  spent  in  encouraging  the  ex] 

ufacture  of  the  nation.     A  very  evident  error  lies  at  the  root 
v  is  not  the  result  but  the  cause  of  wealth,  he 
thought.    To  increase  it  then  must  be  beneficial,  and  the  best  way  is 
bran  nred  paper  curren  y.    This  is  the  motive  force  ;  but 

it  is  to  bo  applied  in  a  particular  way.      Law  had  a  profound  belief 
in  the  omnipotence  of  Government.     He  saw  the  evils  of  minor 
monopoli  3j  and  ofprivato  farming  of  taxes.    He  proposed  to  centre 
internal  finance  in  one  huge  monopoly  managed 

tue  state  for  the  people,  and  carrying  on  business  through  a 
plentiful  supply  of  paper  money.  He  did  not  see  that  trad' 
commerce  are  best  left  to  private  enterprise,  and  that/such  a  scheme 
would  simply  result  in  t  lie  profits  of  speculators  and  favourites. 
The  system  indeed  was  never  so  far  developed  as  to  exhibit  its  in- 
herent faults.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  madness  of  specu- 
lators ruined  the  plan  when  only  its  foundations  were  laid.  One 
pari  indeed  might  have  been  saved.  The  bank  was  not  necessarily 
bound  to  the  company,  anil  had  its  note  issue  been  retrenched  it 
might  have  become  a  permanent  institution.  As  M.  Thiers  points 
out,  the  edict  of  5th  March  1720,  which  made  the  shares  convertible 
into  notes,  ruined  the  bank  without  saving  the  company.  The 
shares  had  risen  to  an  unnatural  height,  and  they  should  have  been 
allowed  to  fall  to  their  natural  level.  Perhaps  Lav.*  felt  this  to  be 
impossible.  He  had  friends  at  court  whose  interests  were  involved 
in  the  shares,  and  he  had  enemies  eager  for  his  overthrow.  It  was 
necessary  to  succeed  completely  or  not  at  all  ;  so 'Law  risked  aud 
withstanding  the*  faults  of  the  system,  it 
cannot  he  denied  that  its  author  was  a  financial  genius  of  the 
He  had  the  errors  of  his  time  ;  but  his  writings  show 
that  he  first  propounded  many  truths  as  to  the  nature  of  currency 
and  banking  then  unknown  to  his  contemporaries.  The  marvellous 
skill  which  be  displayed  in  adapting  the  theory  of  the  system  to  the 

;  1  condition  of  things  in  France,  and  in  carrying  out  the  vari- 
ous financial  transactions  rendered  necessary  by  its  development,  is 
absolutely  without  parallel.  His  profound  self-confidence  and  belief 
in  the  truth  of  his  own  theories  were  the  reasons  alike  of  his  success 
ami  his  ruin.  He  never  hesitated  to  employ  the  whole  force  of  a 
1  spoti  Government  for  the  definite  ends  which  he  saw  before  him. 
He  was  not  self-seeking.  He  left  France  poorer  than  he  entered  it, 
nor  was  he  perceptibly  changed  by  his  sudden  transitions  of  for- 
tune. Montesquieu  visited  him  at  Venice  after  his  fall,  and  has 
left  a  description  of  him  not  without  a  certain  touch  of  pathos. 
Law,  he  tells  us,  was  still  the  same  in  character,  perpetually  plan- 
ning and  scheming,  and,  though  in  poverty,  revolving  vast  projects 
to  restore  himself  to  power,  and  France  to  commercial  prosperity. 

The  best  account  of  the  Mississippi  scheme  is  that  of  Thiers,  "Law  et  son 
syitcme  des  Finances,"  first  published  in  the  Encyclopedie  progressive,  Paris,  1826; 
ffiOK  isan  American  translation.  New  York,  1859.  See  also  Heymann.Aaw  und sein 
System,  Munich,  1863  ;  E.  Levasseur,  Recherche*  hittoriquea  turfe  sysleme  de  Late, 
Pftrij),'  1854;  anil  Jobez,  VtU  preface  au  Socialism?,  ou  le  cysteine  de  Law  et  la 
eha<se  niu  eapitalisles,  Paris,  184*.     Full  biographical  details  are  ptven  in  Wood's 

Qf  Law,  Edinburgh,  1824.  Alt  Law's  later  writings  are  to  be  found  in  Dafre, 
Collection  de*  principaux  Economiftes,  vol.  i.,  Paris,  1843  (F.  W'A.) 

LAW,  William  (1686-1761).  The  events  of  the  life  of 
this  remarkable  man  may  be  very  briefly  stated.  He  was 
born  in  1686  at  King's  Cliffe  ;  in  1705  he  entered  as  a 
sizar  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge;  in  1711  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  his  cpllege  and  received  holy  orders,  and  in 
1712  he  took  his  M.A.  degree.  He  resided  at  Cambridge, 
taking  pupils  and  occasional  duty  until  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  when  his  conscience  forbade  him  to  take  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  to  the  new  Government  and  of  abjuration  of  the 
Stuarts  ;  his  staunch  Jacobitism  had  already  been  betrayed 
in  a  tripos  speech  which  brought  him  into  trouble  ;  and 
'  he  was  now  deprived  of  hjs  fellowship,  and  became  a  non- 
juror. For  the  next  few  years  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
curate  in  London,  but  the  point  is  doubtful.  In  1727  we 
find  him  domiciled  at  Putney  as  tutor  to  Edward  Gibbon, 
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father  of  the  historian,  and  "the  much  Honoured  friend 
and  spiritual  director  of  the  whole  family  "  (Gibbon,  The 
Memoirs  of  my  Lift  mid   Writings).     In  the  same  year  he- 
accompauied  his  pupil  to  Cambridge,  and  resided  with  'him 
as  governor,  in  term  time,  for  ..the  next  four  years.     His 
pupil  then  went  abroad,  but  Law  was  left  at  Putney,  where 
he  remained  in  Mr  Gibbon's  house  for  more  than  ten  yen 
acting  as  a  religious  guide  not  only  to  tho  family   but  to  a 
number  of   pious  men  who  used  to  make  pilgrimages  to 
consult  the  Putney  sage.     The  most  eminent  of  these  v. 
the  two  brothers  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  Dr  Byrom 
poet,  Dr  Cheyne  the  famous  physician,  and  Mr  Archibald 
Hutcheson,  M.P.  for  Hastings.     In  1737   Mr  Gibbon  the 
elder  died,  and  the  household  was,  a  short  time  afterwards, 
dispersed.     Law  therefore   was  parted    from   his  friends, 
leaving  behind  him,  the  historian  tells  us,  "in  our  family 
the  reputation  of  a  worthy  and  pious  man,  who  believed 
all  that  he  professed,  and  practised  all  that  he  enjoined." 
In  1740   Law  retired  to  his  native  village,   where  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father  a  house  and  a  small  property. 
There  he  was  presently  joined  by  two  ladies,  Mrs  Hutche- 
son, the  rich  widow  of  his  old  friend,  who  recommended 
her  on  his  death-bed  to  place  herself  under  Law's  spiritual 
guidance,  and  Miss  Hester  Gibbon,  sister  to  his  late  pupil. 
This  curious  trio  lived  for  twenty-one  years  a  life  wholly- 
given  to  devotion  and   charity,  until  the  death  of   Law 
in  1761. 

Such  was  the  singularly  uueventful  life  of  this  good 
man ;  but  during  the  whole  period  from  the  time  when  he 
became  a  non-juror  almost  to,  the  day  of  his  death  he  was 
busily  engaged  in  literary  work  which  places  him  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  18th  century  divines.  As  a  writer,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  consider  him  under  three  heads. 

1.  As  a  singularly  able  controversialist.  The  first  of  li is  contro- 
versial works  was  Three  Letters  to  tlie  Bishop  of  Bangor  (17 17  ),  v.  i  i ;  ■  h 
were  considered  both  by  friend  and  foe  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
contributions  to  the  Bangorian  controversy  on  thi  High  Church 
side.  Dean  (afterwards  Bishop)  Sherlock  declared  that  "Mr  Law 
was  a  writer  so  considerable  that  he  knew-  but  one  good  reason  whv 
his  lordship  did  not  answer  him."     Law's  next  controversial  work 

irks  on  Afandevillc's  Fable  of  the  Bees  (1723),  in  which  he 
vindicates  morality  on  the  highest  grounds  ;  for  pure 
wit,  and  lucid  argument  this  is  a  perfect  gem  ;  it  was  enl  I. 
rally  praised  by  John  Sterling,  and  has  been  republished  by  F.  D. 
Law's  Case  of  Reason  (1732),  in  answer  to  Tindal's 
Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation  is  to  a  great  extent  an  anticipation 
of  Bishop  Butler's  famous  argument  in  the  Analogy.  In  this  work 
Law  shows  himself  at  least  the  equal  of  the  ablest  champion  of 
Deism.     His  Letters  to  a  Lady  inclined  t  urch  of  Home 

are  excellent  specimens  of  the  attitude  whioh  a  High-Churchman 
maintains  against  Romanism. 

2.  As  a  very  effective  writer  on  practical  divinity.  '  The  Serious 
Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life  (1729),  together  with  its  predecessor, 
A  Treatise  of  Christian  Perfection  (1726),  deeply  influenced  the 
chief  actors  in  the  great  Evangelical  revival.  The  Wesleys,  "White- 
field,-  Venn,  Scott,  and  Adam  all  express  their  deep  obligation  to 
the  author.  The  Serious  Call  affected  others  quite  as  deeply.  '  ;Dr 
Johnson,  Gibbon,  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  Bishop  Home  nil  siieaV 
enthusiastically  of  its  merits  ;  and  it  has  been,  until  lately,  perhaps 
the  only  work  by  which  its  author  was  popularly  known.  In  n 
tract  entitled  The  Absolute  Unlawfulness  of  Stage  Entertainments, 
Law,  unlike  himself,  was  tempted  by  the  undoubted  corruptions 
of  the  6tage  of  the  period  to  use  language  which  transcends  'the 
bounds  of  reason. 

3.  As  one  of  the  few  English  mystics.  Though  the  least  popular, 
by  far  the  most  interesting,  original,  and  suggestive  of  all  Law's 
works  are  those  which  he  wrote  in  his  later  years,  after  he  had 
become  an  enthusiastic  admirer  (not  a  disciple)  of  Jacob  Boehme, 
the  Teutonic  theosopher.  From  his  earliest  years  he  had 
deeply  impressed  with  the  piety,  beauty,  and  thoughtfulness'of  the 
writings  of  the  Christian  mystics,  but  it  was  not  till  after  his 
accidental  meeting  with  the  works  of  Boehfne,  about  1734,  tl  it 
pronounced  mysticism  appears  in  his  works.     It-would  far  ti   : 

the  limits  of  this  article  to  describe,  however  briefly,  the  purport  of 
Law's  mystic  writings.  All  are  very  beautiful ;  some  are  wild  and 
fanciful;  but  not  one  of  them  is  inconsistent  with  Ins  position  as  a 
churchman,  and  even  a  very  high  churchman  of  the  spiritual  type. 
The  titles  of  the  works  written  bv  Law  in  his  mystic  stage  are  A 
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Demonstration  of  the  Gross  and  Fundamental  Errors  of  a  late  Boole 
called  a  "Plain  Account,  etc.,  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  1737;  An 
Appeal  to  all  that  Doubt  and  Disbelieve  the  Truths  of  Revelation, 
1739;  The  Grounds  and  Reason  of  Christian  Regeneration,  1739; 
An  Earnest  and  Serious  Ansicer  to  Dr  Trapp's  Sermon  on  being 
Righteous  Overmuch,  1740  ;  The  Spirit  of  Prayer,  1749,  1752  ;  The 
Way  to  Divine  Knowledge,  1752  ;  The  Spirit  of  Lore,  1752,  1754  ; 
A  Short  but  Sufficient  Confutation  of  Dr  Warburton's  Projected 
Defence  (as  he  calls  it)  of  Christianity  ill  his  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses,  1757  ;  A  Series  of  Letters,  1760  ;  a  Dialogue  between  a, 
Methodist  and  a  Churchman,  1760  ;  and  An  Humble,  Earnest,  and 
Affectionate  Address  to  the  Clergy,  1761. 

Mr  R.  Tifihc  wrote  a  short  account  of  law's  life  at  the  bceinnine  of  this 
century.  Mr  C.  Walton  printed  for  private  circulation  Xoles  and  Materials  fir 
a  Complete  Biography  of  W.  Late,  in  1848;  Mr  Leslie  Stephen  in  his  Eriglish 
Thought  in  the  18tA  Century,  Mr  Lecky  in  his  History  of  England  in  the  ISlh 
Century,  anil  Mr  Ahbey  in  The  English  Church  in  the  listh  Century,  all  give 
sketches  of  Law's  life,  character,  and  works;  and  Mr  Overton  has  devoted  a 
volume  to  him,  entitled  William  Laic,  Non-juror  and  Afystic,  1881. 

LAWES,  Henry  (1595-1662),  a  prominent  member  of 
the  school  of  early  English  musicians,  which  culminated  in 
Purcell,  and  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  his  early  death,  was 
born  at  Dinton  in  Wiltshire  in  December  1595,  and  received 
his  musical  education  from  John  Cooper,  better  known 
under  his  Italian  pseudonym  Giovanni  Coperario,  a  famous 
composer  of  the  day.  In  1626  he  was  received  as  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  royal,  which  place  he  held  till 
the  Commonwealth  put  a  stop  to  church  music.  But  even 
during  that  songless  time  Lawes  continued  his  work  as  a 
composer,  and  the  famous  collection  of  his  vocal  pieces, 
Ayres  and  Dialogues  for  One,  Two,  and  Three  Voyces,  was 
published  in  1653,  being  followed  by  two  other  books 
under  the  same  title  in  1655  and  1658  respectively.  When 
in  1660  the  king  returned,  Lawes  once  more  entered  the 
royal  chapel,  and  composed  an  anthem  for  the  coronation 
of  Charles  II.  His  death  took  place  October  11,  1662. 
Lawes's  name  has  become  known  beyond  musical  circles 
by  his  friendship  with  Milton,  whose  Comus  he  supplied 
with  iucidental  music  for  the  performance  of  the  masque  in 
1634.  The  poet  in  return  immortalized  his  friend  in  the 
famous  sonnet  beginning: — 

Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well-measured  song 
First  taught  our  English  music  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 
/With  Midas'  ears,  committing  short  and  long. 

In  these  lines,  Milton,  with  a  musical  perception  not 
common  amongst  poets,  exactly  indicates  the  great  merit  of 
Lawes,  which  distinguishes  his  compositions  from  those  of 
many  of  his  contemporaries  and  successors.  His  careful 
attention  to  the  words  of  the  poet,  the  manner  in  which 
his  music  seems  to  grow  from  those  words,  the  perfect 
coincidence  of  the  musical  with  the  metrical  accent,  all 
put  Lawes's  songs  on  a  level  with  those  of  Schumann 
or  Liszt  or  any  modern  composer.  At  the  same  time  he 
is  by  no  means  wanting  in  genuine  melodic  invention,  and 
his  concerted  music  shows  the  learned  contrapuntist. 

LAWN  TENNIS.     See  Tennis. 

LAW  OF  NATIONS.     See  International  Law! 

LAWRENCE,  a  city  of  Kansas,  U.S.,  the  capital  of 
Douglas  county,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Kansas 
river,  about  40  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Missouri. 
Founded  in  1854  by  the  Massachusetts  Emigrant  Aid 
Society  as  a  centre  of  the  anti-slavery  party,  Lawrence 
was  at  first  retarded  in  its  development  by  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  State  ;  but  its  population  has  rapidly  in- 
creased from  101."'  in  1860  to  8511  in  1880,  and  it  is  now 
the  fourth  city  in  the  State  in  population  and  wealth.  It 
is  a  considerable  railway  junction,  has  a  good  trade,  and 
numbers  among  its  manufacturing  establishments  a  pork- 
|lhcfcing  fftcfovy,  plnning-mills,  foundries,  carriage  works, 
grist-mills,  and  breweries.  A  dam  has  been  constructed 
across  the  Kansas.  In  18G2-63  the  State  university  was 
settled' at  Lawrence,  the  buildings  occupying  a  fine  site  on 
Mount  Oread,  a  bluff  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  city  ;  in 
1880  it  had  14  teachers  and  438  students.     In  1856' Law- 


rence was  sacked  and  partially  burned  by  a  party  of  soldiers' 
and  Missourians  claiming  to  act  with  the  sanction  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  in  1863,  during  the  civil  war, 
it  was  captured  and  burned  by  a  Confederate  guerilla 
force. 

LAWRENCE,  a  city  of  Massacnusetts,  U.S.,  one  of  the 
county  seats  of  Essex  county,  26  miles  by  rail  north  of 
Boston,  on  the  Merrimack,  about  35  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  greater  part  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  to  the 
west  of  the  Spicket.  Lawrence  is  emphatically  a  manu- 
facturing town,  and  its  rise  and  rapid  development  are 
mainly  due  to  the  abundant  water-power  supplied  by  the 
dam  across  the  Merrimack  and  distributed  by  a  canal  a 
mile  long  and  14  feet  deep.  This  is  the  property  of 
the  Esses  Company,  which  was  incorporated  in  1845,  and 
spent  $250,000  on  the  construction  of  the  dam — a  piece  of 
granite  masonry  1629  feet  in  length.  The  Bay  State 
Woollen  Mills  (capital  $2,000,000)  and  the  Atlantic  Cotton 
Mills  (capital  $1,800,000),  both  chartered  in  1846,  were 
the  first  great  establishments  to  take  advantage  of  the 
position.  The  Lawrence  Duck  Company  and  the  Pacific 
Mills  (capital  $300,000  and  $2,500,000)  followed  in  1853; 
the  Washington  Mills  ($1,650,000),  taking  the  place  of  the 
Bay  State,  in  1858;  the  Everett  ($800,000)  and  the 
Pemberton  Mills  ($450,000)  in  1860,  the  Lawrence  Woollen 
Company  in  1863,  the  Arlington  in  1865.  There  are  now 
eight  large  "  corporations,"  the  largest  of  which,  the  Pacific 
Mills,  alone  employs  5800  operatives,  and  produces  weekly 
1,500,000  yards  of  cloth,  printed  or  dyed.  In  1880  the 
total  number  of  looms  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  mills  was 
10,460,  of  spindles  345,988,  and  of  operatives  12,124; 
and  it  is  calculated  that  the  average  rate  of  production  is 
28,800,000  yards  per  week.  The  goods  are  of  a  varied 
description— broad  cloth,  fine  flannels,  shawls,  pantaloon 
stuffs,  felts,  ticks,  ginghams,  &c. ~  There  are  a  number  of, 
large  paper-mills  in  the  town,*as  well  as  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines,  carriages,  sewing 
machines,  cordage,  earthenware.  ^^  Among  the  principal 
buildings  and  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  city  hall 
(erected  in  1847),  the  county  court-house,  the  opera-house, 
the  Oliver  grammar  school,  and  a  public  library  (22,000 
volumes).  There  are  three  public  parks,  one  (17A  acres)  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  Water  works,  deriving  their  supplies 
from  the  Merrimack,  were  opened  in  1876  at  a  cost  of 
$1,700,000;  the  people  had  previously  depended  on  wells 
and  cisterns  for  drinking  water.  The  population  in  1850 
was  8232;  in  1860,  17,669;  in  1870,  2S,921  ;  in  1S80, 
39,178.  Lawrence,  so-called  in  honour  of  the  Lawrence 
family  of  Boston,  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1847  and 
attained  the  rank  of  a  city  in  1853. 

LAWRENCE  (Laurentitjs,  Lorenzo),  St,  according 
to  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  whose  account  is  that  given  also 
in  the  Roman  Breviary,  was  a  deacon,  who  in  a  time  of 
persecution  had  been  called  on  by  the  magistrate  to  give 
up  the  treasures  committed  to  his  keeping,  and  who  there- 
upon had  produced  the  church's  poor,  who  were  his  special 
charge.  Next,  for  his  firmness  in  refusing  to  renounce 
Christ,  he  was  subjected  to  scourging  and  laceration,  and 
finally  roasted  to  death  on  a  gridiron.  The  later  accounts 
of  the  martyrologists  are  much  more  circumstantial. 
According  to  these,  Lawrence  was  a  native  of  Huesca  in 
Spain,  but  at  a  very  early  age  had  gone  to  Rome,  where 
for  his  meekness  and  blamelessness  he  was  chosen'  arch- 
deacon by  Pope  Sixtus  II.,  and  intrusted  with  the  treasures 
of  the  church,  consisting  of  vestments,  plate,  and  a  little, 
money.  Sixtus,  having  (in  the  reign  of  Valerian)  been 
denounced  as  a  Christian,  was  imprisoned  and  sentenced 
to  death,  whereupon  Lawrence  addressed  to  him  the  words 
which  now  form  one  of  the  antiphous  in  the  office  for  St 
•Lawrence's  day  (August   10):   "Whither  goest   tbou.  Oj 
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my  father  !  without  thy  son  and  servant  ? "  To  this  the  pope 
replied-  with  a  prophecy  that  in  three  days  Lawrence  the 
Levite  should  follow  Sixtus  the  priest.  At  the  same  time 
Lawrence  was  directed  to  distribute  the  church  treasures 
among  the  poor,  and  so  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  persecutor.  When  under  the  cruel  punishmeut 
to  which  he  was  at  last  condemned  for  his  steadfastness, 
he  is  said  to  have  triumphed  over  the  tyrant  by  the  famous 
ironical  speech — "  Assatus  est ;  jam  versa  et  mnnduca." 
The  fact  of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Lawrence  seems  to  be 
well  established,  the  most  probable  date  being  August  10, 
258.  The  earliest  extant  mention  of  the  event  occurs  in 
the  writings  of  St  Ambrose.  Lawrence  and  his  martyr- 
dom have  been  favourite  subjects  for  artistic  treatment. 
Nuremberg,  Genoa,  and  the  Escorial  are  under  his  patron- 
age. 

LAWRENCE,  John  Laird  M.uk  La  whence,  Baeon 
(1811-1879),  viceroy  and  governor-general  of  India,  was 
born  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire.  24th  March  1811.  His 
father,  Colonel  Alexander  Lawrence,  volunteered  the  forlorn 
hope  at  Seringapatam  in  presence  of  Baird  and  of  Welling- 
ton, whose  friend  he  became.  His  mother,  Letitia  Knox, 
was  a  collateral  descendant  of  John  Knox.  To  this  couple 
were  born  twelve  children,  of  whom  three  became  famous 
in  India,  Sir  George  St  Patrick,  Sir  Henry  (noticed  below), 
and  Lord  Lawrence.  Irish  Protestants,  the  boys  were 
trained  at  Foyle  College,  Derry,  and  at  Clifton,  and  received 
commissions  from  their  mother's  cousin,  Mr  Huddleston, 
who  had  been  the  friend  of  Schwartz  in  Tanjore.  In  1S29, 
when  only  seventeen,  John  Lawrence  landed  at  Calcutta  ; 
he  mastered  the  Persian  language  at  the  college  of  Fort 
William,"  and  was  sent  to  Delhi,  on  his  own  application,  as 
assistant  to  the  collector.  The  position  was  the  most 
dangerous  and  difficult  to  which  a  Bengal  civilian  could 
be  appointed  at  that  time.  The  titular  court  of  the  pen- 
sioner who  represented  the  Great  Mogul  was  the  centre  of 
that  disaffection  and  sensuality  which  found  their  oppor- 
tunity in  1857.  A  Mussulman  rabble  rilled  the  city.  The 
district  around,  stretching  from  the  desert  of  Rajpootana 
to  the  Jumna,  was  slowly  recovering  from  the  anarchy  to 
which  Lord  Lake  had  given  the  first  blow.  When  not 
administering  justice  in  the  city  courts  or  under  the  village 
tree,  John  Lawrence  was  scouring  the  country  after  the 
marauding  Meos  and  Mohammedan  freebooters.  His  keen 
insight  and  sleepless  energy  at  once  detected  the  murderer  of 
his  official  srperior,  William  Fraser,  in  1835,  in  the  person 
of  the  nawab  of  Loharu,  whose  father  had  been  raised  to 
the  principality  by  Lake,  and  the  assassin  was  executed. 
The  first  twenty  years,  from  1829  to  1849,  during  which 
John  Lawrence  acted  as  the  magistrate  and  land  revenue 
collector  of  the  most  turbulent  and  backward  portion  of  the 
Indian  empire  as  it  then  was,  formed  the  period  of  the 
reforms  of  Lord  William  Bentinck.  To  what  is  now  the 
lieutenant-governorship  of  the  North-Western  Provinces 
Lord  Wellesley  had  promised  the  same  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  land-tax  which  Lord  Cornwallis  had  made  with 
the  large  landholders  or  zemindars  of  Bengal.  The  court 
of  directors,  going  to  the  opposite  extreme,  had  sanctioned 
leases  for  only  five  years,  so  that  agricultural  progress 
was  arrested.  In  1833  Mertins  Bird  and  Thomason 
introduced  the  system  of  thirty  years'  leases  based  on  a 
careful  survey  of  every  estate  by  trained  civilians,  and  on 
the  mapping  of  every  village  holding  by  native 
subordinates.  These  two  revenue  officers  created  a  school 
of  enthusiastic  economists  who  rapidly  registered  and 
assessed  an  area  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  with  a 
rural  population  of  twenty-three  millions.  Of  that  school 
John  Lawrence  proved  the  most  ardent  and  the  most 
renowned.  Intermitting  his  work  at  Delhi,  he  became  land 
revenue  settlement  officer  in  the  district  of  Etawah,  and 


there  began,  by  buying  out  or  getting  rid  of  the  talukdars, 
to  realize  the  ideal  which  he  did  much  to  create  throughout 
the  rest  of  his  career — a  country  "  thickly  cultivated  by  a 
fat  contented  yeomanry,  each  man  riding  his  owu  horse,  sit- 
ting under  his  own  fig-tree,  and  enjoying  his  rude  family 
comforts."  This  and  a  quiet  persistent  hostility  to  the 
oppression  of  the  people  by  their  chiefs  formed  the  two 
features  of  his  administrative  policy  throughout  life. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  British  power  that,  when  the 
first  Sikh  war  broke  out,  John  Lawrence  was  still  collector 
of  Delhi.  The  critical  engagements  at  Firozshah,  following 
Mudki,  and  hardly  redeemed  by  Aliwal,  left  the  British 
army  somewhat  exhausted  at  the  gate  of  the  Punjab,  in 
front  of  the  Sikh  entrenchments  on  the  Sutlej.  For  the 
first  seven  weeks  of  1846  there  poured  into  camp,  day  by 
day,  the  supplies  and  munitions  of  war  which  this  one  man 
raised  and  pushed  forward,  with  all  the  influence  acquired 
during  fifteen  years  of  an  iron  yet  sympathetic  rule  in  the 
land  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumua.  The  crowning 
victory  of  Sobraon  was  the  result,  and  at  thirty-five  Law- 
rence became  commissioner  of  the  Jalaudhar  Doab,  the 
fertile  belt  of  hill  and  dale  stretching  from  the  Sutlej 
north  to  the  Indus.  The  still  youthful  civilian  did  for 
the  newly  annexed  territory  what  he  had  long  before 
aecomplished  in  and  around  Delhi.  He  restored  it  to 
order,  without  one  regular  soldier.  By  the  fascination 
of  his  personal  influence  he  organized  levies  of  the  Sikhs 
who  had  just  been  defeated,  led  them  now  against  a  chief 
in  the  upper  hills  and  now  to  storm  the  fort  of  a  raja  in 
the  lower,  till  he  so  welded  the  people  into  a  loyal  mass 
that  he  was  ready  to  repeat  the  service  of  1846  when,  three 
years  after,  the  second  Sikh  war  ended  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Punjab  up  to  Peshawar  into  a  British  province. 

The  marquis  of  Dalhousie  had  to  devise  a  government 
for  a  warlike  population  now  numbering  twenty-three 
millions,  and  covering  an  area  little  less  than  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  first  results  were  not  hopeful- (see 
next  article),  and  it  was  not  till  John  Lawrence  became 
chief  commissioner,  and  stood  alone  face  to  face  with 
the  chiefs  and  people  and  ring  fence  of  still  untamed 
border  tribes,  that  there  became  possible  the  most  success- 
ful experiment  in  the  art  of  civilizing  turbulent  millions 
which  history  presents.  The  province  was  mapped  out 
into  districts,  now  numbering  thirty-two,  iu  addition  to 
thirty-six  tributary  states,  small  and  great.  To  each  the 
thirty  years'  leases  of  the  north-west  settlement  were 
applied,  after  a  patient  survey  and  assessment  by  skilled 
officials  ever  in  the  saddle  or  the  tent.  The  revenue 
was  raised  on  principles  so  fair  to  the  peasantry  that 
Ranjit  Singh's  exactions  were  reduced  by  a  fourth,  while 
agricultural  improvements  were  encouraged.  For  the 
first  time  in  its  history  since  the  earliest  Aryan  settlers 
had  been  overwhelmed  by  successive  waves  of  invaders,  the 
suil  of  the  Punjab  came  to  have  a  marketable  value,  which 
every  year  of  British  rule  has  increased.  A  stalwart  police 
was  organized ;  roads  were  cut  through  every  district,  and 
canals  were  constructed.  Commerce  followed  on  increasing 
cultivation  and  communications,  courts  brought  justice  to 
every  man's  door,  and  crime  hid  its  head.  The  adven- 
turous and  warlike  spirits,  Sikh  and  Mohammedan,  found 
a  career  in  the  new  force  of  Irregulars  directed  by  the 
chief  commissioner  himself  under  the  governor-general, 
while  Dost  Mohammed  kept  within  his  own  fastnesses,  and 
the  long  extent  of  frontier  at  the  foot  of  the  passes  wan 
patrolled.  In  the  brilliance  of  his  later  services  to  his 
country,  this,  the  first,  which  alone  rendered  those  possible, 
has  not  yet  received  justice. 

Seven  years  of  such  work  prepared  the  lately  hostile  and 

always   anarchic    Punjab   under    such    a    pilot   as   John 

|  Lawrence  not  only  to  weather  tht  storm  of  1857  but  to 
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lead  the  older  provinces  into  port.  On  the  12th  May  the 
news  of  the  tragedies  at  Meerut  and  Delhi  reached  him  at 
K'awal  Pindi.  The  position  was  critical  in  the  last  degree, 
for" of  50,000  native  soldiers  38,000  were  Hindustanis  of 
the  very  class  that  had  mutinied  elsewhere,  and  the  British 
troops  were  few  and  scattered.  For  five  days  the  fate  of 
the  Punjab  hung  upon  a  thread,  for  the  question  was, 
Could  the  12,000  Punjabis  be  trusted'  and  the  38,000 
Hindustanis  be  disarmed!  Not  an  hour  was  lost  in 
beginning  the  disarming  at  Lahore  ;  and,  as  one  by  one  the 
Hindustani  corps  succumbed  to  the  epidemic  of  mutiny, 
the  sepoys  were  deported  or  disappeared,  or  swelled  the 
military  rabble  in  and  around  the  city  of  Delhi.  The 
remembrance  of  the  ten  years'  war  which  had  closed  only 
in  18-19,  a  bountiful  harvest,  the  old  love  of  battle,  the 
offer  of  good  pay,  but,  above  all,  the  personality  of 
Lawrence  and  his  officers,  raised  the  Punjabi  force  into  a 
new  army  of  59,000  men,  and  induced  the  non-cbmbatant 
classes  to  subscribe  to  a  6  per  cent.  loan.  Delhi  was  in- 
vested, but  for  three  months  the  rebel  city  did  not  fall. 
Under  John  Nicholson  Lawrence  sent  r>"  still  more 
men  to  the  siege,  till  every  available  European  and 
faithful  native  soldier  was  there,  while  a  movable  column 
swept  the  country,  and  the  border  was  kept  by  an  im- 
provised militia.  At  length,  when  even  in  the  Punjab  con- 
fidence became  doubt,  and  doubt  distrust,  and  that  was 
passing  into  disaffection,  John  Lawrence  was  ready  to 
consider  whether  we  should  not  give  up  the  Peshawar 
valley  as  a  last  resource,  and  send  its  garrison  to  recruit  the 
force  around  Delhi.  Another  week  and  that  must  have 
been  faced.  But  on  the  20th  September  the  city  and 
palace  were  again  in  British  hands,  and  the  chief  commis- 
sioner and  his  officers  united  in  ascribing  "to  the  Lord  our 
God  all  the  praise  due  for  nerving  the  hearts  of  our  states- 
men and  the  arms  of  our  soldiers."  As  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
Bart,  G.C.B.,  with  the  thanks  of  parliament,  the  gratitude 
of  his  country,  and  a  life  pension  of  .£2000  a  year  in 
addition  to  his  ordinary  pension  of  £1000,  the  "  Saviour 
of  India"  returned  home  in  1859.  While  guarding  the 
interests  of  India  and  its  people  as  a  member  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state's  council,  he  was  sent  out  again  in  1864  as 
viceroy  and  governor-general  on  the  resignation  and  death 
of  Lord  Elgin.  At  what  appeared  to  be  a  critical  time 
on  the  Punjab  frontier  Lord  Palmerston  recommended  for 
the  office  the  first  civilian,  not  a  peer,  who  has  filled  the 
governpr-general's  seat  since  Warren  Hastings.  If  no 
great  crisis  enabled  him  to  increase  the  lustre  of  his  reputa- 
tion, his  five  years'  administration  of  the  whole  Indian 
empire  was  worthy  of  the  ruler  of  the  Punjab.  His 
foreign  policy  has  become  a  subject  of  imperial  interest ; 
his  internal  administration  was  remarkable  for  financial 
prudence,  a  jealous  regard  for  the  good  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  and  of  the  British  soldiers,  and  a  generous 
interest  in  education,  especially  in  its  Christian  aspects. 

When  in  1854  Dust  Mohammed  Khan,  weakened  by  the 
antagonism  of  his  brothers  in  Kandahar,  and  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Persia,  sent  his  son  to  Peshawar  to  make  a  treaty, 
Sir  John  Lawrence  was  opposed  to  any  entangling  relation 
with  the  Afghans  after  the  experience  of  1838-42,  but  he 
obeyed  Lord  Dalhousie  so  far  as  to  sign  a  treaty  of  per- 
petual peace  and  friendship.  His  ruling  idea,  the  fruit  of 
loug  and  sad  experience,  was  that  tie  facto  powors  only 
should  be  recognized  beyond  the  frontier.  When  in  1863 
Dost  Mohammed's  death  let  loose  the  factionsof  Afghanistan 
be  acted  on  this  policy  to  such  an  extent  that  he  recognized 
both  the  sons,  Af/.ul  Khan  and  Sbere  Ali,  at  different  times, 
and  the  latter  fully  only  when  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  all  his  father's  kingdom.  The  steady  advance  of  Russia 
from  the  north,  notwithstanding  the  Gortchakoff  circular 
oL  1864,  led  to  severe  criticism  of  this  cautions  "  buffor  " 


policy  which  he  justified  under1  the  term  of  "masterly 
inactivity."  But  he  was  ready  to  receive  Shere  Ali' in  con- 
ference, and  to  aid  him  in  consolidating  his  power  after  it 
had  been  established  and  maintained  for  a  time,  when  his 
term  of  office  came  to  an  end  and  it  fell  to  Lord  Mayo,  his 
successor,  to  hold  the  Ambala  conference  m  1869.  When, 
nine  years  after,  the  second  Afghan  war  was  precipitated, 
the  retired  viceroy  gave  the  last  days  of  his  life  to  an  un- 
sparing exposure,  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  ia  the  press, 

i  j  policy  which  he  had  striven  to  prevent  in  its  incep- 
tion, and  which  he  did  not  cease  to  denounce  in  its  course 
and  consequences. 

On  his  final  return  to  England  early  in  18G9,  after  forty 
years' service  in  and  for  India,  "the  great  proconsul  of 
our  English  Christian  empire"  was  created  Baron  Lawrence 
of  the  Punjab,  and  of  Grately,  Hants.  He  assumed  the 
same  arms  and  crest  as  those  of  his  brother  Henry,  with  a 
Pathan  and  a  Sikh  trooper  as  supporters,  and  took  as  his 
motto  "Be  ready,"  his  brother's  being  "Never  give  in." 
For  ten  years  he  gave  himself  to  the  work  of  the  London 
school  board,  of  which  he  was  the  first  chairman,  and  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society.  Latterly  his  eyesight 
failed,  and  on  the  27th  June  1879  he  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight.  He  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  beside  Clyde,  •  Outram,  and  Livingstone.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Hamilton, 
Harriette-Katherine,  C.I.,  who  survived  him  ;  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  John  Hamilton,  born  in  1846. 

Beyond  numerous  minutes  and  reports,  written  in  plain  and 
trenchant  English,  anil oecasional  letters,  Lord  Lawrence  published 
nothing.  These,  the. printed  Siuiuiutrics  uf  AJfuirs  during  his 
term  oi  office  as  viceroy,  the  Friend  of  fiidia  iron)  1856  to  1870, 
the  evidence  which  ho  gave  before  the  East  Indian  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  .lutie  and  July  1S73,  and  th* 
Causes  of  the  Afrfhnn  Way,  edited  by  Sir  Arthur  Ilobhouse,  are  the 
authorities  tor  his  life,  until  the  memoir  appears  which  Mr  rios- 
worth  Smith  is  preparing.  ('!■  SM.) 

LA  WHENCE,  Sra  He.nky  Mo.ntuomkky  (1806- 
1857),  one  of  the  greatest  military  statesmen  of  India, 
and  provisional  governor-general  in  the  mutiny  of  1857, 
was  born  at  Matura,  Ceylon,  on  28th  June  1806  (see 
la3t  article).  He  inherited  his  father's  stern  devotion  to 
duty  and  Celtic  impulsiveness,  tempered  by  his  mother's 
gentleness  and  power  of  organization.  Early  in  1823  he- 
joined  the  Bengal  Artillery  at  the  Calcutta  suburb  of  Dnin 
Dum  where  also  Havelock  was  stationed  about  the  same 
time.  The  two  officers  pursued  a  very  similar  career,  and 
developed  the  same  Puritan  character  up  to  the  time  that 
both  passed  away  at  Lucknow  in  1857.  In  the  first  Bur- 
mese war  Henry  Lawrence  and  his  guns  formed  part  of 
the  Chittagong  column  which  General  Morrison  led  ovur 
the  jungly  hills  of  Arakan,  till  fever  decimated  the  officers 
and  men,  and  the  lieutenant  found  himself  at  home  again, 
wasted  by  a  disease  which  never  left  him.  On  his  return 
to  India  with  his  younger  brother  John  in  1829  he  was 
appointed  revenue  surveyor  by  Lord  William  Bentinck. 
At  Gorakhpur  the  wonderful  personal  influence  which 
radiated  from  the  young  officer  formed  a  school  of  attached 
friends  and  subordinates  who  were  always  eager  to  serve 
under  him.  After  some  years  spent  in  camp,  during 
which  he  had  married  his  cousin  Honoria  Marshall,  and 
had  surveyed  every  village  in  four  districts  each  larger 
than  Yorkshire,  he  was  recalled  to  a.  brigade  by  the  out- 
break of  the  fust  Afghan  war  towards  the  close  of  183S. 
As  assistant  to  Sir  Georgo  Clerk,  he  now  added  to  his 
knowledge,  of  the  people  political  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  district  of  Firozpur;  and  when  disaster  came 
ho  was  sont  to  Peshawar  in  order  to  push  up  supports 
for  the  relief  of  Sale  and  the  garrison  of  Jalalabad. 
The  war  hail  been  begun  under  the  tripartite  treaty 
signed  ut  Lahore  on   20lh  June   1838.     But  the  Sikhs 
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were  slow  to  play  their  part  when  the  calamities  in 
'Afghanistan  made  it  possible  that  the  British  might  be 
driven  south  of  the  Jumna.  Xo  one  but  Henry  Lawrence 
could  manage  the  disorderly  contingent  which  they 
reluctantly  supplied  to  Pollock's  avenging  army  in  1842. 
He  helped  to  force  the  Khyber  Pass  on  5th  April,  playing 
his  guns  from  the  heights,  for  eight  and  twenty  miles. 
In  recognition  of  his  services  Lord  EUenborough  appointed 
him  to  the  charge  of  the  charming  valley  of  Dehra  Dun 
and  its  hill  stations,  Mussuri  and  Landaur,  where  he  first 
formed  the  idea  of  asylums  for  the  children  of  European 
soldiers.  After  a  month's  experience  there  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  coveted  appointment  was  the  legal  right 
of  the  civil  service,  and  he  was  transferred,  as  assistant 
to  the  envoy  at  Lahore,  to  Ambala,  where  he  reduced  to 
order  the  lapsed  territory  of  Kaithal.  Soon  he  received 
the  well-paid  office  of  resident  at  the  protected  court  of 
amid  the  rest  of  •which,  assisted  by  his  noble 
wife,  he  began  a  series  of  contributions  to  the  Calcutta 
Review,  a  selected  volume  of  which  forms  an  Anglo- 
Indian  classic.  There,  too,  he  elaborated  his  plans  which 
resulted  in  the  erection  and  endowment  of  the  noblest 
philanthropic  establishments  in  the  East — the  Lawrence 
military  asylums  at  Sanawar  (on  the  road  to  Simla),  at 
Murree  in  the  Punjab,  at  Mount  Abu  in  Rajputana,  and 
on  the  Madras  Xilgiris.  From  1844  to  his  death  he  de- 
voted  all  his  comparatively  large  income,  above  a  modest 
pittance  for  his  children,  to  this  and  other  forms  of  catholic 
Christian  charit}-. 

The  Review  articles  led  the  new  governor-general,  Lord 
llardinge,  to  summon  Lawrence  to  his  side  during  the  first 
Sikh  war  ;  and  not  these  articles  only.  He  had  published 
the  results  of  his  experience  of  Sikh  rule  and  soldiering  in 
a  vivid  work,  the  Adventures  of  an  Officer  in  tlie  Service 
'of  RanjU  Singh  (1845),  in  which  he  vainly  attempted  to 
disguise  his  own  personality  and  exploits.  For  the  next 
four  years  he  virtually  became  Ranjit  Singh's  successor 
in  the  government  of  the  Punjab.  After  the  doubtful 
triumphs  of  Mudki  and  Firozshah  Lawrence  was  summoned 
from  Nepal  to  take  the  place  of  the  heroic  Major  George 
Broadfoot,  who  had  fallen.  Aliwal  came  ;  then  the  guns  of 
Sobrao'n  chased  the  demoralized  Sikhs  across  the  Sutlej. 
All  through  the  smoke  Lawrence  was  at  the  side  of  the 
chivalrous  governor-general.  He  gave  his  voice,  not  for 
the  rescue  of  the  people  from  anarchy  by  annexation,  but 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Sikh  government,  and  was 
himself  appointed  resident  at  Lahore,  with  power  "over 
every  department  and  to  any  extent "  as  president  of  the 
council  of  regency  till  the  maharaja  Dhalip  Singh  should 
come  of  age.  Soon  disgusted  by  the  "  venal  and  selfish 
durbar"  who  formed  his  Sikh  colleagues,  he  summoned  to 
his  side  assistants  like  XichoLson,  James  Abbott,  and  Ed- 
wardes,  till  they  all  did  too  much  for  the  people,  as  he 
tfully  confessed.  Brit  "my  chief  confidence  was  in 
my  brother  John,  .  .  .  who  gave  me  always  such  help 
as  only  a  brother  could."  Wearied  out  he  went  home 
with  Lord  Hardinge,  and  was  made  K.C.B.,  when  the 
second  Sikh  war  summoned  him  back  at  the  end  of  1848 
to  see  the  whole  edifice  of  Sikh  "  reconstruction  "collapse. 
It  fell  to  the  marquis  of  Dalhousie  to  proclaim  the  Punjab 
up  to  the  Khyber  British  territory  on  20th  March  1849. 
But  still  another  compromise  was  tried.  As  the  best  man 
to  reconcile  the  Sikh  chiefs  to  the  inevitable,  Henry 
Lawrence  was  made  president  of  the  new  board  of  ad- 
ininistrition  with  charge  of  the  political  duties,  and  his 
brother  John  was  entrusted  with  the  finances.'  John  could 
not  find  the  revenue  necessary  for  the  rapid  civilization  of 
the  new  province  so  long  as  Henry  would,  for  political 
reasons,  insist  on  granting  life  pensions  and  alienating 
U"-ge  estates  to  the  needy  and  sensual  rt'imauts  ot  Ranjit 


Singh's  court.  Lord  Dalhousie  delicately  Eut  firmly 
removed  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  to  the  charge  of  the  great 
nobles  of  Rajputana,  and  installed  John  as  chief  commisj 
sioner.  If  resentment  burned  in  Henry's  lieart,  it  was  not 
against  his  younger  brother,  who  would  fain  have  retired.' 
To  him  he  said,  "  If  you  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country 
and  make  the  people  high  and  low  happy,  I  shall  have  no 
regrets  that  I  vacated  the  field  for  you." 

In  the  comparative  rest  of  Rajputana  he  once  more1 
took  up  the  pen  as  an  army  reformer.  In  March  and 
September  1856  he  published  two  articles,  called  forth  by 
conversations  with  Lord  Dalhousie  at  Calcutta,  whither  he 
had  gone  as  the  hero  of  a  public  banquet.  The  governor- 
general  had  vainly  warned  the  home  authorities  against 
reducing  below  40,000  the  British  garrison  of  India  even 
for  the  Crimean  campaigns,  and  had  sought  to  improve  the 
position  of  the  sepoys.  Lawrence  pointed  out  the  latent 
causes  of  mutiny,  and  uttered  warnings  only  to  be  too  soon 
justified.  In  March  1857  he  yielded  to  Lord  Canning's 
request  that  he  should  then  take  the  helm  at  Lucknow, 
but  it  was  too  late.  In  ten  days  his  magic  rule  put 
down  administrative  difficulties  indeed,  as  he  had  done 
at  Lahore.  But  what  could  even  he  effect  with  only 
700  European  soldiers,  when  the  epidemic  spread  after 
the  Meerut  outbreak  of  mutiny  on  10th  May!  In  one 
week  he  had  completed  those  preparations  which  made 
the  defence  of  the  Lucknow  residency  for  ever  memor- 
able. Amid  the  deepening  gloom  Lord  Canning  ever 
wrote  home  of  him  as  "  a  tower  of  strength,"  and  he 
was  appointed  provisional  governor-general.  On  the  30th 
May  mutiny  burst  forth  in  Oudh,  and  he  uas  ready.  On 
29th  June,  pressed  by  fretful  colleagues,  and  wasted  by 
unceasing  toil,  he  led  336  British  soldiers  with  11  guns 
and  220  natives  out  te  Chinhat  to  reconnoitre  the  insur- 
gents, when  the  natives  joined  the  enemy  and  the  resi- 
dency was  besieged.  On  2d  July,  as  he  lay  exhausted 
by  the  day's  work  and  the  terrific  heat  in  an  exposed  room, 
a  shot  struck  him,'  and  in  forty-eight  hours  he  was  no 
more.  A  baronetcy  was  conferred  on  his  son.  A  marble 
statue  was  pureed  in  St  Paul's  as  the  national  memorial 
of  one  who  has  been  declared  to  be  the  noblest  man  that 
has  lived  and  died  for  the  good  of  India: 

The  authorities  for  his  career,  besides  his  own  writings  above 
mentioned,  are  his  Life  by  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  (vol.  i.)  and 
Herman  Merivale  (vol.  ii.),  and  the  Mutiny  Papers  (1857-58)  pub- 
lished by  Parliament.  His  form  was  tall,  spare,  and  wasted,  as  is 
best  seen  in  the  engraving  from  a  Lucknow  photograph  prefixed!  ta 
Rces's  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Siege.  ((J.  SM. ) 

LAWRENCE,  Sir  Thomas  (1769-1830),  was  born 
at  Bristol  on  the  4th  of  May  1769.  His  father  was  an 
innkeeper  first  at  Bristol  and  afterwards  at  Devizes,  and' 
at  the  age  of  six  Thomas  was  already  shown  off  to  the 
guests  of  the  Black  Boar  as  an  infant  prodigy  who  could 
sketch  their  likenesses  Tind  declaim  speeches  from  Milton. 
In  1779  the  elder  Lawrence  had  to  leave  Devizes,  having 
failed  in  business,  and  the  precocious  talent  of  the  son, 
who  had  gained  a  sort  of  reputation  along  the  Bath  road, 
became  the  support  of  the  family.  His  debut  as  a  crayon 
portrait  painter  was  made  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  well 
patronized,  and  in  1782  the  family  settled  in  Bath,  where 
the  young  artist  soon  found  himself  fully  employed  in 
taking  crayon  likenesses  of  the  fashionables  of  the  place  at 
a  guinea  or  a  guinea  and  a  half  a  head.  In  1 784  he  gained 
the  prize  and  silver  gilt  palette  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a 
crayon  drawing  after  Raphael's  Transfiguration,  and  pre- 
sently beginning  to  paint  in  oil,  and  throwing  aside  the 
idea  of  going  on  the  stage  which  he  had  for  a  short  time 
entertained,  he  came  to  London  in  1787,  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Reynolds,  and  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  began  to  exhibit  almost  immediately,  and 
hit)  repuUtiun    increased  so  rapidly  that   he    became   an 
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associate  of  the  Academy  in  1791.  The  death  of  Sir 
Joshua  in  1792  opened  the  way  to  further  successes.  He 
was  at  once  appointed  painter  to  the  Dilettanti  Society, 
and  principal  painter  to  the  king  in  room  of  Reynolds.  In 
1794  he  was  a  Royal  Academician,  and  he  became  the 
fashionable  portrait  painter  of  the  age,  having  as  his  sitters 
all  the  rank,  fashion,  and  talent  of  England,  and  ultimately 
most  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  In  1815  he  was 
knighted  ;  in  1818  he  went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  paint  the 
sovereigns  and  diplomatists  gathered  there,  aud  extended 
his  residence  on  the  Continent  by  visiting  Vienna  and 
Rome,  everywhere  receiving  flattering  marks  of  distinction 
from  princes,  due  as  much  to  his  courtly  manners  as  to  his 
merits  as  an  artist.  After  eighteen  months  lie  returned  to 
England,  and  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Academy  in  room  of  West,  who  had  died 
a  few  days  before.  This  office  he  held  from  1820  to  his 
death  on  7th  January  1830.     He  was  never  married. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  had  all  the  qualities  of  personal 
manner  and  artistic  style  necessary  to  make  a  fashionable 
painter,  and  at  a  period  when  aristocratic  opinion  had 
even  more  weight  than  at  present  his  public  reputation 
was  extravagantly  high.  The  judgment  of  his  fellow 
artists  was  less  favourable,  and  in  the  present  day  no  one 
would  claim  for  him  a  place  among  great  portrait  painters, 
while  his  more  ambitious  works,  in  the  classical  style, 
such  as  his  once  celebrated  Satan,  are  practically  forgotten. 
His  chief  merit  lay  in  a  certain  dexterity  of  touch  and  in 
the  conventional  grace  with  which  he  contrived  to  clothe 
his  figures. 

The  best  display  of  Lawrence's  work  is  in  the  Waterloo  Gallery 
of  Windsor,  a  collection  of  much  historical  interest.  "Master 
Lambton,"  painted  for  Lord  Durham  at  the  price  of  600  guineas, 
is  regarded  as  one  of  his  best  portraits,  and  a  fme  head  in  the 
National  Gallery  shows  his  power  to  advantage.  The  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Sir  X.  La'orcncc,  by  Williams,  appeared  in  1831. 
See  also  Cunningham's  British  Painters,  1833. 

LAYAMON,  or  Laweman,  the  author  of  a  chronicle  of 
Britain  entitled  Brut,  a  poetical  semi-Saxon  paraphrase  of 
the  Brut  <T Angleterre  of  Wace,  was  as  he  himself  informs 
us  a  priest  who  read  the  services  of  the  church  at  Ernleye, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Severn  (now  Lower  Arley  or  Arley 
Regis,  3J  miles  south-east  from  Bewdley,  Worcestershire). 
Of  his  personal  history  nothing  further  is  known.  Nor 
can  the  date  of  the  work  with  which  his  name  is  associated 
be  very  accurately  ascertained  ;  but  the  probability  is  that 
it  was  not  completed  before  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century.  The  original  text,  with  a  literal  translation, 
notes,  and  a  grammatical  glossary/was  first  edited  by  Sir 
Frederic  Madden  in  1847.  See  English  Langdage,  vol. 
vii.  p.  394 ;  and  English  Literature,  ib.  p.  408. 

LAYBACH.     See  Laibach. 

LAYNEZ,  Diego.     See  Jesuits. 

LAZARITES,  Lazarists,  or  Lazarians.  The  origin 
ot  the  "  Congregation  of  Priests  of  the  Mission  "  may  in 
some  sense  be  traced  back  to  1617,  the  year  of  the  success- 
ful labours  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  assisted  by  five  other 
priests,  for  the  evangelization  of  the  common  people  in  the 
parish  of  Chatillon-sur-Chalaronne,  near  Bourg.  More  im 
mediately  it  dates  from  1625,  when  the  little  community 
acquired  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  College  des  Bons 
Enfans  in  Paris.  Archiepiscopal  recognition  was  obtained 
in  1626;  and  by  papal  bull  in  January  1632  the  society 
was  constituted  a  congregation,  with  St  Vincent  de  Paul 
at  its  head.  Shortly  afterwards  the  establishment  was 
confirmed  by  letters  patent  from  Louis  XIII.  About  the 
same  time  the  canons  regular  of  St  Victor  handed  over  to 
the  congregation  the  priory  of  St  Lazarus  in  Paris,  which 
henceforth  became  its  chief  house,  and  gave  to  the  fathers 
of  the  mission  the  name  by  which  they  are  best  known. 
Within  a  few  years  they  had  acq,,;'",d  another  house  in 


Paris  and  set  up  other  establishments  throughout  France ; 
and  in  lt>39,  1641,  and  1651  they  broke  ground  in  Savoy, 
Italy,  and  Poland  respectively.  A  fresh  bull  of  Alexander 
VII.  in  April  1655  further  confirmed  the  society;  this  was 
followed  by  a  brief  in  September  of  the  same  year,  regulat- 
ing its  constitution.  The  rules  then  adopted,  which  were 
framed  on  the  model  of  those  of  the  Jesuits,  were  published 
at  Paris  in  1658  under  the  title  itegulx  seu  ConstUutiones 
communes  congregations  missionis.  The  special  objects 
contemplated  were  the  religious  instruction  of  the  lower 
classes,  the  training  of  the  clergy,  the  relief  or  redemption 
of  prisoners  in  Barbary,  and  foreign  missions.  In  the 
pursuit  of  these  objects  the  Lazarite  priests  have  had  a 
chequered  history  in  the  various  quarters  of  the  world 
where  they  have  gained  a  footing.  At  the  French  Revolu- 
tion they  were  dispersed,  so  far  as  France  was  concerned, 
but  permitted  to  reappear  under  the  empire,  and  rehabili- 
tated at  the  Restoration.  In  Sardinia  they  had  a  similar 
history.  Throughout  Italy  they  have  been  affected  by 
recent  political  changes  just  as  the  rest  of  the  religious 
orders  have  been.  The  Lazarist  province  of  Poland  was 
singularly  prosperous;  at  the  date  of  suppression  in  1796 
it  possessed  thirty-five  establishments.  The  order  was 
permitted  to  return  in  1816,  but  is  now  extinct  there. 
In  Madagascar  it  had  a  mission  from  1648  till  1674.  In 
1783  Lazarists  were  appointed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  Levantine  and  Chinese  missions ;  they  still 
have  some  footing  in  China,  and  in  1874  their  establish- 
ments throughout  the  Turkish  empire  numbered  sixteen. 
In  the  same  year  they  had  fourteen  establishments  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  total  number  of  Lazarists 
throughout  the  world  is  computed  at  about  3000. 

LAZARUS,  St,  Order  of.  This  religious  and  military 
order  dates  its  origin  from  the  occupation  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  first  crusaders,  its  primary  object  being  the  succour 
of  the  leprous,  of  whom  Lazarus  (Luke  xvi.  20  sq.)  was 
regarded  as  the  patron.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
crusaders  the  hospitallers  of  St  Lazarus  established  them- 
selves in  France,  where  Louis  VII.  (1253)  gave  them  the 
lands  of  Boigny  near  Orleans,  and  a  building  at  the  gates 
of  Paris  which  they  turned  into  a  lazar  house  for  the  use 
of  the  lepers  of  the  city.  A  papal  confirmation  was 
obtained  from  Alexander  IV.  in  1255.  The  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  leprosy  combined  with  other  causes  to 
change  the  order  into  a  purely  civil  corporation.  In  1572 
it  was  in  Savoy  merged  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  the  order  of 
St  Maurice.  In  1608  it  was  in  France  united  with  that 
of  Notre-Dame  du  Mont-Carmel ;  abolished  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, it  was  reintroduced  at  the  Restoration,  but  is  again 
in  abeyance,  the  only  order  at  present  conferred  or  recog- 
nized being  that  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1C33  the 
buildings  of  the  priory  in  Paris  were  handed  over  to  St 
Vincent  de  Paul  for  the  use  of  the  fathers  of  his  mission, 
who  from  this  circumstance  came  to  be  generally  known 
as  Lazarites. 

LEAD.  This  metal  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Romans  used  it 
largely,  as  it  is  still  used,  for  the  making  of  water  pipes, 
and  soldered  these  with  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin.  Pliny 
treats  of  these  two  metals  as  plumbum  nigrum  and 
plumbum  album  respectively,  which  seems  to  show  that  at 
his  time  they  were  looked  upon  as  being  only  two  varieties 
of  the  same  species.  In  regard  to  the  ancients' knowledge 
of  lead  compounds,  we  may' state  that  the  substance  de- 
scribed by  Dioscorides  as  juoAv/JoWra  was  undoubtedly 
litharge,  that  Pliny  uses  the  word  minium  in  its  present 
sense  of  red  lead,  and  that  white  lead  was  well  known  to 
Oeber  in  the  8th  century. 

Of  the  various  plumbiferous  minerals,  galena  (a  com- 
pound of  lead  and  sulphur,  formula  PbS,  demanding  86  6 
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per  cent,  of  metal)  and  white  lead  ore  or  eerusite,  PbOCO, 
(775  per  cent.),  might  almost  be  said  to  be  the  only 
ones  which  come  into  consideration  as  lead  ores.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  the  following  also  are  utilized  : — lead- 
vitriol  or  anglesite,  PbOS03  (6S3  per  cent.),  and  the  pyro- 
morphite  group,  3(P2  or  As.,)05.3PbO  +  PbCl.,  (70  to  69 
per  cent.).  Bournonite,  CuPbS,bS,  may  also  be  named, 
although,  containing  13  per  cent,  of  copper  besides  4  2  3 
per  cent,  of  lead,  it  is  rather  a  copper  than  a  lead  ore. 

Galena,  the  principal  lead  ore  of  the  Old  World,  is  a 
dark-coloured  metallic-looking  compact  solid  of  7  3  to  7  7 
specific  gravity  and  2°-5  hardness,  crystallizing  in  cubes 
or  other  forms  of  the  regular  system,  but  often  presenting 
itself  in  non-crystallized  granular  masses.  All  galena  is 
contaminated  with  sulphide  of  silver, — the  proportion  of 
noble  metal  varying  from,  about  001  or  less  to  03  per 
cent.,  and  in  rare  cases  coming  up  to  J  or  1  per  cent. 
Galena  occurs  in  veins  in  the  Cambrian  clay -slate,  accom- 
panied by  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  zinc-blende,  quartz, 
calc-spar,  iron-spar,  Arc. ;  also  in  beds  or  nests  within 
sandstones  and  rudimentary  limestones,  and  in  a  great  many 
other  geological  formations.  It  is  pretty  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  earth's  crust  The  principal  English  lead 
mines  are  in  Derbyshire-  but  there  are  also  mines  at 
Allandale  and  other  parts  of  western  Northumberland,  at 
Alston  Moor  and  other  parts  of  Cumberland,  in  the 
western  parts  of  Durham,  in  Swaledale  and  Arkendale 
and  other  parts  of  Yorkshire,  in  Salop,  in  Cornwall,  in  the 
Mendip  Hills  in  Somersetshire,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
The  Welsh  mines  are  chiefly  in  Flint,  Cardigan,  and 
Montgomery  shires ;  the  Scotch  in  Dumfries,  Lanark,  and 
Argyll ;  and  the  Irish  in  Wicklow,  Waterford,  and  Down. 
Of  Continental  mines  we  may  mention  those  in  Saxony 
and  in  the  Harz,  Germany ;  those  of  Carinthia,  Austria ; 
and  especially  those  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain, 
from  which  country  large  quantities  of  lead  are  now  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain. 

The  native  carbonate  occasionally  presents  itself  in  the 
form  of  pure  crystals  of  the  compound  PbCO,  ("  eerusite  "), 
but  more  frequently  in  a  state  of  intimate  intermixture 
with  clay  ("  Bleierde  "),  limestone,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.  (as 
in  the  ores  of  Nevada  and  Colorado),  and  sometimes  also 
with  coal  ("  black  lead  ore  ").  All  native  carbonate  of  lead 
seems  to  be  derived  from  what  was  originally  galena,  which, 
in  fact,  is  always  present  in  it  as  an  admixture.  This  ore, 
metallurgically,  was  not  reckoned  of  much  value,  until 
immense  quantities  of  it  were  discovered  in  Nevada  and  in 
Colorado  (U.S.).  The^Nevada  mines  are  mostly  grouped 
around  the  city  of  Eureka,  about  200  leagues  from  San 
Francisco.  The  ore  there  occurs  in  "  pockets  "  dissemin- 
ated at  random  through  limestone.  The  dimensions  of 
these  pockets  are  very  variable ;  one  is  quoted  measuring 
300  by  60  by  180  feet.  The  crude  ore  contains  about  30 
per  cent,  of  lead  and  0  2  to  03  per  cent,  of  silver.  The 
Colorado  lead  district  is  situated  pretty  high  up  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  a  few  miles  from  the  source  of  the 
Arkansas  river.  The  ore  was  discovered  as  late  as  1877 
by  a  mining  engineer,  Stephens.  It  forms  gigantic  deposits 
of  almost  constant  thickness,  embedded  between  a  floor  of 
limestone  and  a  roof  of  porphyry.  Stephens's  discovery 
was  the  making  of  the  city  of  Leadvflle,  which,  in  187S, 
within  a  year  of  its  birth,  had  over  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  Leadville  ore  contains  from  24  to  42  percent,  of  lead 
and  0  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  silver.  In  Nevada  and  Colorado 
the  ore  i3  worked  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  silver ;  but 
this  industry,  especially  since  1878,  has  developed  at  such 
a  rate  as  to  seriously  affect  the  price  of  lead  even  in 
Europe.  Of  other  American  lead  districts  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  of  Utah,  of  Missouri,  and  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  where  the  ore  consists  substantially  of  galena. 


The  extraction  of  the  metal  from  pure  (or  nearly  pure) 
galena  is  the  simplest  of  all  metallurgical  operations.  The 
ore  is  roasted  (i.e.,  heated  in  the  presence  of  atmospheric 
oxygen)  until  all  the  sulphur  is  burned  away  and  the  lead 
left.  This  simple  statement,  however,  correctly  formulates 
only  the  final  result.  The  first  effect  of  the  roasting  is  the 
elimination  of  sulphur  as  sulphurous  acid,  with  formation 
of  oxide  and  sulphate  of  lead.  In  practice  this  oxidation 
process  is  continued  until  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal  in  weight  to  the  sulphur  present  as 
sulphide  or  as  sulphate.  The  heat  is  then  raised  in  (rela- 
tive) absence  of  air,  when  the  two  elements  named  unite 
into  sulphurous  acid  (SO„),  while  a  regulus  of  molten  lead 
remains.  In  Wales  and  the  south  of  England  the  process 
is  conducted  in   iv  furnaces  of  the  form  shown 

in  fig.  1.     The  sole  ot  the  furnace  is  paved  with  slags  from 


Flo.  1. — Reverberator}-  Furnace.     C,  chimney  ;  D,  opening  for 
feeding  the  lire. 

previous  operations,  and  has  a  depression  in  the  middle 
where  the  metal  formed  collects  to  be  let  off  by  a  tap-hole  T. 
The  dressed  ore,  12  to  24  cwts.,  is  introduced  through 
the  "  hopper "  H  at  the  top,  and  exposed  to  a  moderate 
oxidizing  flame  until  a  certain  proportion  of  ore  is  oxidized, 
the  openings  O,  O  at  the  side  enabling  the  workmen 
to  stir  up  the  ore  so  as  to  constantly  renew  the  surface 
exposed  to  the  air.  At  this  stage  as  a  rule  some  rich  slags 
of  a  former  operation  are  added  and  a  quantity  of  quick- 
lime is  incorporated,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to 
diminish  the  fluidity  of  the  mass  in  the  next  stage,  which 
consists  in  this,  that,  with  closed  air-holes,  the  heat  is 
raised  so  as  to  cause  the  oxide  and  sulphate  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  sulphide  on  the  other  to  reduce  each  other  to 
metal.  The  lead  produced  runs  into  the  hollow  and  is 
tapped  off.  The  roasting  process  is  then  resumed,  to  be 
followed  by  another  reduction,  and  so  on. 

A  similar  procesG  is  used  in  Carinthia  ;  only  the  furnaces  are 
smaller  (adapted  to  a  charge  of  only  420  th)  and  of  a  somewhat 
different  farm.  They  are  long  and  narrow  ;  the  sole  is  plane,  but 
slopes  from  the  fire-bridge  towards  the  flue,  so  that  the  metal  runs 
to  the  latter  end  to  collect  in  pots  placed  ou/side  the  furnace.  In 
Carinthia  the  oxidizing  process  from  the  first  is  pushed  on  so  far  that 
metallic  lead  begins  to  show,  and  the  oxygen  introduced  predomi- 
nates over  the  sulphur  left.  The  mass  is  then  stirred  to  liberate 
the  lead,  which  is  removed  as  "  Ruhrhlei."  Charcoal  is  now  added, 
'and  the  heat  urged  on  to  obtain  "  I'ressblei,"  an  inferior  meta! 
formed  partly  by  the  action  of  the  charcoal  on  the  oxide  of  lead. 
The  fuel  used  is  fir-wood.1 

In  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  aim  Durham  the  reverbefatory 
furnace  is  used  only  for  roasting  the  ore,  and  the  oxidized  ore  is 
then  reduced  by  fusion  in  a  low  square  blast  furnace  (a  "Scottish 
hearth  furnace")  as  depicted  in  figs.  2  and  3.  The  rectangular 
cavity  C  is  lined  with  cast-iron,  as  is  also  the  inclined  sole-plate 
which  is  made  to  project  beyond  the  furnace,  the  outside  portion 
W  (the  "work-stone")  being  provided  with  grooves  <j  guiding  any 
molten  metal  that  may  be  placed  on  the  "stone  "into  the  cast-iron 
pot  P  ;  I  is  the  "  tuyere  "  tor  the  introduction  of  the  wind. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  melting  process,  the  "browse"  left  in  tiv? 
.preceding  operation  (half-fused  and  imperfectly  reduce  Ion    isin^fe 

1  In  England  coal  is  employed  everywhere,  sometimes  alonir  with 
peat. 
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dueed  with  some  pent  aud  coal,  au  J  heated  with  the  help  of  the  blast. ; 
It  is  then  raked  out  on  the  work-stone  and  divided  into  a  very- 
poor  "  grey  "  slag  which  is  put  aside  and  a  richer  portion  which 
goes  hack  into  the  furnace.  .  Some  of  the  roasted  ore  is  strewed  upon 


Flo.  3. — Horizontal 
Section. 

it,  and,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  working,  the  whole  is  taken  out 
on  the  work-stone,  where  the  lead  produced  runs  off.  The  "browse," 
after  removal  of  the  "grey"  slag,  is  reintroduced,  ore  added,  and, 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  heating,  the  mass  again  placed  on  the 
wnrk-stone,  &c. 

In  any  form  of  the  lead-smelting  process  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  complete  success  is  the  absence  of  silica,  because 
this  when  present  unites  with  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
oxide  of  lead  into  a  fusible  silicate  (slag).  Practically  the 
formation  of  a  plumbiferous  slag  cannot  be  altogether 
avoided  in  any  case,  and  such  slag  accordingly  must  be 
worked  up.  At  Alston  Moor,  Cumberland,  this  is  effected 
by  meaus  of  a  hearth  (blast)  furnace  similar  to  the  one  just 
described.  The  slags  (oxicle,  sulphate,  and  silicate  of  lead) 
are  introduced  with  coal-ashes,  furnace  bottoms,  aud  other 
residues,  and  melted  down,  this  leading  to  the  formation 
of  lead  and  of  a  poorer  slag.  The  lead  is  run  off  as  much 
as  possible ;  the  slag  is  run  into  water,  which  disinte- 
grates it  so  that  the  particles  of  metal  shut  up  within  it 
are  set  free  and  become  recoverable  by  elutriation. 

Lead  being  very  appreciably  volatile  at  a  red  heat,  lead- 
smelting  generally,  but  more  especially  the  Scottish-hearth 
process,  and  pre-eminently  the  slag-recovery  process,  in- 
volve the  production  of  large  quantities  of  "lead-smoke" 
(finely  divided  highly  impure  oxide  and  sulphate  of  lead), 
which,  for  sanitary  and  economic  reasons,  must  be  con- 
densed and  recovered.  At  Alston  Moor  the  smoke  for 
this  purpose  is  led  through  a  very  long  succession  of  flues, 
ascending  the  slope  of  a  hill,  into  a  chamber  at  the  top 
which  communicates  with  a  chimney.  The  chamber,  by 
a,  number  of  screens  going  alternately  from  the  floor  to  near 
the  top,  and  viee  versa,  is  divided  into  compartments 
charged  with  such  a  quantity  of  water  that  the  smoke, 
which  is  propelled  by  means  of  a  fan,  is  compelled  to 
bubble  repeatedly  through  the  water,  where  most  of  what 
lias  failed  to  come  down  in  the  flues  is  precipitated.  The 
finoke  deposit  is  collected,  dried,  and  worked  up  for  lead. 
*•  Carbonate  and  oxide  of  lead  are  easily  reduced  by  char- 
coal or  coal.  In  Leadville  and  Eureka  (U.S.)  the  carbon- 
ate is  smelted  with  charcoal  in  small  blast  furnaces,  about 
S  feet  high,  and  rectangular  section  of  31  by  47  inches, 
worked  with  charges  of  about  three  tons  of  ore.  There 
arc  five  tuyeres,  two  at  each  of  the  longer  sides,  and  one 
at  the  end  opposite  the  outlet-hole.  The  "crucible"  is 
quite  surrounded  by  hollow  wrought-iron  plates,  kept  cool 
by  circulating  water. 

Complex  lead  ores  of  course  demand  a  complex  treat- 
ment.    The  famous  Frankenscharner  Hiitte  near  Klausthal 


in  the  Harz,  where  a  very  complex  ore  is  worked  up 
with  a  wonderful  degree  of  exhaustiveness  and  precision, 
may  serve  as  an  example,  $  The  ore  in  this  case  consists 
of  argentiferous  galena  associated  with  copper  pyrites; 
fahl-ore,  bournonite,  zinc  blende,  and  a  gangue  consisting 
of  silica,  limestone,  and  heavy  spar..-  After  the  copper 
pyrites  has  been,  as  far  as  possible,  picked  out  by  hand,' 
the  remainder  is  assorted  so  as  to  produce  an  average 
of  about  55  per  cent,  of  lead.  "  One  hundred  parts  of 
such  ore  are  mixed  with  1 1  •  of  hearth-mass  and  lith- 
arge, 90  parts  of  a  variety  of  slags  from  previous  opera- 
tions, and  11  parts  of  -metallic  iron  (or  the  equivalent 
of  some  rich  iron  ore  plus  charcoal),  and  melted  down  iii 
blast  furnaces  similar  to  those  used  for  iron-smelting,  but 
only  22  feet  high.  \  The  furnace  is  charged  with  alter? 
nate  layers  of  ore  mixture  and  charcoal.  The  smelting 
takes  fourteen  hours,  and  yields  per  charge  of  100  parts 
of  ore  (containing  in  all  about  74  parts  of  lead)  25  parts 
of  metallic  lead,  and  18  4  parts  of  a  "stein"  consisting 
of  an  alloy  of  sulphides  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  silver,' 
antimony,  intimately  mixed  with  particles  of  metallic 
and  (?  subsulphide  of)  lead — apart  from  the  slags  formed, 
which  contain  4  to  8  per  cent,  of  lead  and  a  trace  of  silver.' 
The  "stein"  is  subjected  to  a  protracted  series  of  roast- 
ings,  and  then  melted  down  with  iron  and  selected  slags.' 
There  result  a  ferruginous  slag,  a  certain  proportion  of 
metallic  lead,  and  a  "  stein  "  of  the  second  order,  which  of 
course  is  richer  in  copper  than  the  original  one  was; 
This  "  stein  "  is  again  roasted,  melted  down  with  iron,  <fcc.,' 
until  the  whole  of  the  lead  is  extracted,  and  the  copper 
concentrated  in  a  mass  sufficiently  rich  and  pure  to  be 
wrought  as  a  copper  "  stein." 

Refining. — The  lead  obtained  by  any  of  the  above 
processes  is  as  a  rule  contaminated  with  nrore  or  less  of 
iron,  antimony,  zinc,  arsenic,  and  silver,  which  must  be 
removed, — the  base  foreign  metals  because  they  deteriorate 
the  lead,  the  silver  on  account  of*  its  high  commercial 
value.  The  base  metals  are  easily  eliminated  by  subject- 
ing the  crude  metal  to  oxidizing  fusion  in  a  shallow  cast- 
iron  dish  inserted  into  a  reverberatory  furnace ;  the 
foreign  metals,  being  more  oxidizable  than  lead,  go  to  the 
top  sfs  an  oxide-scum,  which  is  constantly  removed  until 
pure  litharge,  instead  of  the  foreign  oxides,  makes  its 
appearance. 

The  extraction  of  the  silver  is  easily  effected  by  means 
of  the  process  of  cupellation,  one  of  the  oldest  metallurgical 
operations,  which  dates  back  to  a  time  beyond  that  of 
Pliny.  The  metal  is  placed  on  a  shallow  kind  of  dish] 
made  of  compressed  bone-ash  powder  and  forming  the  sole 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  therein  kept  at  a  red  heat 
in  the  presence  of  an  abundant  supply  of  air.  The  lead 
(and  with  it  the  foreign  base  metals)  is  oxidized  into 
"  litharge "  (PbO),  which,  at  the  temperature  prevailing," 
melts  into  a  thin  liquid,  and  is  made  to  run  off  through  a" 
slit  or  hole  made  in  the  side  of  the  "  cupel"  (or  "  test ") ; 
the  silver  remains  unchanged,  so  that  the  regulus  becomes! 
richer  and  richer  as  the  process  proceeds.  The  foreign 
base  metals,  as  will  readily  be  understood,  go  off  as  oxides 
along  with  the  first  portion  of  litharge,  and  accordinglyj 
can  be  removed  without  contaminating  the  bulk  of  the 
latter  product.  When  the  percentage  of  silver  has.  in- 
creased to  about  8  per  cent.,  the  regulus,  as  a  rule,  is 
transferred  to  a  fresh  cupel,  and  thereon  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  before,  until  the  last  trace  of  litharge  is  seen 
to  go  off  as  a  thin  film  on  the  regulus,  presenting,  on 
account  of  its  thinness,  in  the  glow  of.  the  fire,  the 
magnificent  appearance  of  a  soap-bubble  in  sunlight '•jThe 
silver  then  is  "tine,"  i.e.,  almost  pure,  and  ready  for  the 
market.  The  lead,  however,  is  all  obtained-  in  the  shape 
|  of  oxide,  and  consequently,  if  not  saleable  as  such,  must 
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be  reduced  with  charcoal  or  coaL  '  The  process  accordingly 
is  expensive,  and  generally  does  not  pay  with  a  raw  lead 
containing  less  than  Jjj  per  cent,  of  the  noble  metal. 

The  process,  in  its  direct  application  to  the  lead,  is  now 
almost  extinct,  being  superseded  by  the  following  two 
methods  of  "  concentration,"  which  offer  the  advantage  of 
desilverizing  at  least  the  bulk  of  the  lead  without  depriv- 
ing it  of  its  metallicity. 

1.  Pattinson's  Process  (invented  about  forty  years  ago; 
is  founded  upon  the  fact  that,  when  molten  argentiferous 
lead  i-  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  a  relatively  silver-free  lead 
crystallizes  out  while  a  richer  metal  remains  as  a  mother- 
liquor.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that,  by  a  persistent 
systematic  application  of  this  method  of  partial  separation 
to  the  primary  products  and  again  to  their  derivatives,  it 
is  possible  to,  so  to  say,  split  the  origiual  material  into  a 
very  poor  portion  containing  most  of  the  lead,  and  a 
"  rich "  one  containing  almost  all  the  silver.  Practical 
smelters  are  generally  satisfied  when  the  proportion  of 
silver  in  the  former  is  reduced  to  from  the  one  to  the  three 
millionth  of  the  weight  of  the  lead,  and  the  latter  enriched 
to  the  extent  of  05  to  1  5  per  cent,  of  silver,  although  it 
is  possible  to  bring  up  the  percentage  to  2  5.  A  lead 
containing  as  little  as  half  an  ounce  of  silver  per  ton  can  be 
"  Pattinsonized  "  with  a  profit. 

i  Karsten's  Process  is  still  more  perfect.  It  has  long 
•lown  that  lead  refuses  to  alloy  itself  with  mi 
traces  of  zinc.  In  1842  the  eminent  metallurgist  Karsten 
made  the  important  discovery  that,  when  argentiferous  lead 
is  mixed  with  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  zinc  (at  a  temperature 
insuring  liquidity  to  even  the  latter  metal),  about  \  per 
cent,  of*  zinc  remains  dissolved  in  the  lead,  while  the  rest 
rises  to  the  top  as  a  scum,  and,  besides  a  deal  of  lead,  tal«*s 
almost  the  whole  of  the  silver  with  it.  Parkes  subse- 
quently brought  the  process  into  a  workable  form,  for 
which  he  took  a  patent  in  England  in  1850.  The  argen- 
tiferous lead  is  molten  in  large  cast-iron  pots,  intimately 
mixed  with  about  30  parts  of  zinc  per  unit  of  silver  present, 
the  mixture  allowed  to  rest,  and  the  argentiferous  scum 
removed  by  means  of  perforated  ladles.  The  scum,  when 
subjected  to  "liquation"  (partial  fusion)  on  an  inclined 
sole,  lets  off  a  quantity  of  rich  lead,  which  goes  to  the  cupel. 
From  the  residue  the  bulk  of  the  zinc  can  be  withdrawn 
by  distillation,  the  non-volatile  part  being  fit  for  cupella- 
tion.  The  desilverized  lead  is  freed  from  its  zinc  and  the 
other  base  impurities  it  may  contain  by  ''refining"  (see 
above).  The  Parkes  process  seems  to  be  on  a  fair  way  of 
being  superseded  by  a  far  more  perfect  form  of  the  Karsten 
method  which  was  patented  by  Cordurie  for  France  in 
1866  (October  18,  No.  73,167),  and  of  which  the  most 
characteristic  feature  is  that  the  removal  of  the  zinc  from 
the  scum  and  the  refining  of  the  desilverized  lead  are  both 
effected  by  means  of  superheated  steam.  The  treatment 
with  zinc  is  effected  in  a  deep  upright  half-egg-shaped  cast- 
iron  pan  (standing  on  an  upper  floor),  which  is  provided 
with  a  vertical  shaft  bearing  horizontal  paddles,  and  at  its 
lowest  point  a  perforated  cast-iron  box,  which  serves  to 
accommodate  the  zinc  ;  1  kilogramme  per  100  kilos  of 
crude  lead  containing  01  kilo  of  silver,  or  up  to  twice  the 
proportion  for  richer  leads.  The  argentiferous  lead — 10 
tons  at  a  time — is  melted  down  in  the  pan,  and  the  paddle- 
shaft  with  the  zinc  introduced  and  made  to  revolve  until  all 
the  zinc  has  become  incorporated  with  the  mass.  The  shaft 
is  then  withdrawn,  the  mixture  allowed  to  rest  for  a  time 
at  a  lower  temperature,  the  scum  removed,  and  the  zinc 
treatment  repeated  once  or  twice  to  eliminate  the  whole  of 
the  silver.  The  desilverized  lead  runs  direct  from  the  pan 
into  another  pan  standing  on  the  ground  floor,  which  has 
no  tap-hole,  but  is  provided  with  a  wrought-iron  hood 
communicating  by  means  of  a  pipe  with  a  condensation 
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cnamoer.  In  tnis  pan  the  metal  is  heated  to  redness,  and 
a  current  of  superheated  steam  is  blown  through  it  for  two 
or  three  hours.  The  zinc  and  the  rest  of  the  impurities  are 
thereby  converted  into  oxides  which  mostly  remain  on  the 
surface  of  the  metal,  the  rest  beiug  carried  into  the  chamber 
and  deposited  there.  The  silver  scums,  after  extraction 
from  them  of  argentiferous  lead  by  liquation,  are  collected, 
and,  when  a  sufficient  quantity  has  accumulated,  worked 
with  superheated  steam  like  the  zinciferous  lead, — to 
produce  a  richly  argentiferous  regulus,  adapted  for  cupel- 
ling, and  an  oxide-mixture  intimately  intermixed  with 
particles  of  the  former  and  containing  even  some  silv  r 
oxide.  The  working  of  this  bye-product  seems  to  have 
given  the  inventor  a  deal  of  trouble.  Passing  over  his 
method,  we  will  mention  the  one  introduced  in  Lautentbal 
since  1  t<G9.  There  they  dispose  of  the  argentiferous  oxides 
by  adding  them  to  the  rich  lead  during  its  cupellation  ; 
the  silver  is  sucked  in  by  the  regulus,  the  base  oxides 
amalgamate  with  the  litharge.  The  "  poor  "  lead  resulting 
i  from  this  form  of  the  Karsten  process  contaius  only  5  or  6 
grammes  of  silver  p;r  metric  ton  {i.e.,  per  million  grammes). 
|  The  loss  of  lead  with  a  pure  material  is  only  1  percent 
mst  the  4  per  cent,  involved  in  the  Pattinson  process. 
It  is  woith  stating  that  the  zinc  removes,  besides  the 
j  silver,  all  the  copper  that  may  be  present,  and  no  doubt 
also  part  of  the  other  foreign  base  metals.  At  any  rate 
t lie  purify  of  commercial  lead,  since  the  introduction  of 

iurie's  process,  has  undergone  a  marked  incK 
Hampe  analysed  a  "refined"  lead  produced  in  the 
'  Lautenthaler  Hiitte  "  in  1870,  and  found  it  to  contain 
I  only  '016  per  cent,  of  impurities.  This  to  all  intents  and 
I  purposes  means  chemical  purity  ;  yet  even  such  lead  is  not 
fit  for  silver  assaying,  on  account  of  the  trace  of  silver 
contained  in  it.  To  obtain  silver-free  lead,  we  must  pr*:  | 
silver-free  acetate  of  lead — by  digesting  its  solution  in  a 
lead  ressel  with  lead  shavings  and  filtering — and  reduce 
the  dried  salt  with  black  flux  in  a  crucible  lined  with 
charcoal. 

of  Lead  and  its  Oxides. — Pure  lead  is  a  feebly 
lustrous  bluish-white  metal,  endowed  with  a  characteri>ti- 
cally  high  degree  of  softness  and  plasticity,  and  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  elasticity.  Its  breaking  strain  is  very 
small  :  a  wire  -j^jth  of  an  inch  .thick  is  ruptured  by  a 
charge  of  about  30  lb.  The  specific  gravity  was  deter- 
mined exactly  by  Reich,  who  found  for  ingot  11-352,  for 
sheet  metal  11-354  to  11-365  (water  of  4°  C.  =  1).  The 
expansion  of  unit-length  from  0°  C.  to  100°  C.  is  -002948 
(Fizeau).  The  conductivity  for  heat  (Wiedemann  and 
Franz)  or  electricity  is  8-5,  that  of  silver  being  taken  as 
unity.  It  melts  at  334°  C.  =  633°  Fahr.  (Personne) ;  at 
a  bright  red  heat  it  emits  vapours,  at  the  rate,  according  to 
A.  de  Riemsdyk,  of  about  -njVijth  of  its  weight  per  hour ; 
but  he  does  not  specify  the  surface.  At  a  white  heat  it 
boils.  The  specific  heat  is  '0314  (Regnault),  that  of  water 
near  0°  C.  being  taken  as  unity.  Lead  exposed  to  ordi- 
nary air  is  rapidly  tarnished,  but  the  thin  dark  film  (of 
suboxide  ?)  formed  is  very  slow  in  increasing.  When  kept 
in  fusion  in  the  presence  of  air  lead  readily  takes  up 
oxygen,  with  formation  first  of  a  dark-coloured  scum  (of 
suboxide  i),  then  of  monoxide  PbO,  the  rate  of  oxidation 
increasing  with  the  temperature.  This  oxide  is  produced 
industrially  in  two  forms,  known  as  "massicot"  and 
"  litharge."  The  former  is  produced  at  temperatures 
below,  the  latter  at  temperatures  above  the  fusing-point 
of  the  oxide.  The  liquid  litharge  when  allowed  to  cool 
solidifies  into  a  hard  stone-like  mass,  which,  however,  when 
left  to  itself,  soon  crumbles  up  spontaneously  into  a  heap  of 
resplendent  dark-yellow  scales  known  as  "  flake  litharge." 
Litharge  is  much  used  in  the  arts  for  the  preparation  of 
lead  salts,  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  varnishes,  of  certain 
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cements,  and  of  lead  plaster,  aud  for  other  purposes. 
Massicttt  is  important  as  being  the  raw  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  "  red  lead  "  or  "  minium."  Finely  divided 
massicot,  freed  from  admixed  metal  by  elutriation,  is  spread 
out  on  the  flat  sole  of  a  kind  of  baker's  oven,  or  (better) 
of  a  u  muffle  "  heated  from  the  outside,  and  therein  exposed 
for  twenty-four  hours  or  more  to  air  at  a  temperature  of 
about  300°  C.  or  G00°  Fahr.  The  massicot,  at  a  gradually 
decreasing  rate,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  as  the  latter  increases 
the  colour  becomes  more  and  more  intensely  red, — the  point 
of  saturation  corresponding  very  nearly  to  the  formula  Ph4Ofi. 
A  more  highly  oxygenated  kind  of  minium  ("orange  lead  ") 
can  be  produced  by  substituting  white  lead  for  massicot  as 
a  raw  material.  The  composition  of  orange  lead  approxi- 
mates to  Pb304.  It  is  very  singular  that  this  higher  oxide 
cannot  be  obtained  from  massicot,  although  the  first  effect 
of  heat  on  white  lead  is  its  conversion  into  the  oxide  PbO. 
Besides  -the  two  named  there  is  another  red  oxide,  of  the 
composition  Pb203,  but  it  is  not  much  known.  Red  lead 
is  largely  used  as  a  pigment  and  as  an  ingredient  for  flint 
glass,  also  for  the  making  of  certain  cements.  Any  of 
these  red  oxides  when  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  is 
converted  into  the  binoxide  Pb09,  protoxide  passing  into 
solution  as  nitrate;  e.g.,  Pb304  +  2H2ON205  =  2  PbON205 
+  PbO.,+  2Ho0.  The  binoxide  is  a  brown  powder,  in- 
soluble in  aqueous  oxygenated  acids,  but  converted  by  hot 
hydrochloric  acid  into  chloride  PbCl.,  with  evolution  of 
chlorine.  To  obtain  the  binoxide  in  the  state  of  purity, 
the  best,  method  is  to  pass  chlorine  into  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead  mixed  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  hypochlorite  formed  oxidizes  the  PbO  into  Pb02, 
with  formation  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  free  acetic  acid 
(Wohler). 

Action  of  Aqueous  Reagents. — Water  when  absolutely  pure  has 
no  action  on  lead  by  itself.  In  the  presence  of  free  oxygen  (air), 
however,  the  lead  is  quickly  attacked,  with  formation  of  hydrated 
oxide  (PbOHoO),  which  is  appreciably  soluble  in  water  forming  an 
*&kiJj?.va,  Ivyjul.  'When  carbonic  acid  is  present  the  dissolved  oxide 
is  soon  precipitated  as  basic  carbonate,  so  that  there  is  room  made, 
so  to  say,  for  fresh  hydrated  oxide,  and  the  corrosion  of  the  lead 
progresses.  Now,  all  soluble  lead  compounds  are  strong  cumula- 
tive poisons,  hence  the  danger  involved  in  using  lead  cisterns  or 
pipes  in,  the  distribution  of  pure  waters.  We  emphasize  the  word 
"pure"  because  experience  shows  that  the  presence  in  a  water  of 
eyen  small  proportions  of  bicarbonate  or  sulphate  of  lime  prevents 
its  action  on  lead.  All  impurities  do  not  act  in  a  similar  way 
Nitrate  aud  nitrite  of  ammonia,  for  instance,  intensify  the  action  of 
a  water  on  lead.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  even  pure 
waters,  such  as  that  of  Loch  Katrine  (which  forms  the  Glasgow 
supply  i.  fcet  so  slowly,  at  least  on  such  lead  pipes  as  have  already 
been  in  use  for  some  time,  that  there  is  no  danger  in  using  short 
lead  service  pipes  even  for  them,  if  the  taps,  as  in  any  house- 
hold under  normal  circumstances,  are  being  constantly  used. 
Lend  cisterns  of  course  must  be  unhesitatingly  condemned.  G. 
Bischotf  found  that  a  water  pipe  made  of  a  "composition"  consisting 
of  1  7  per  cent,  of  antimony  and  9S'3  of  lead  was  rapidly  corroded 
by  n  water  which,  in  virtue  of  its  composition,  had  no  action  on 
lead  pipes. 

Action  of  Au'ih,  —The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  water  does 
not  affect  iN  action  on  lead  (Pattison  Muir).  Aqueous  non- 
uxidizing  ociiU  generally  have  little  or  no  action  on  lead  iu  the 
absence  of  air.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  (say  an  acid  of  20  per  cent, 
of  H-S04  or  less)  lias  no  action  on  lend  even  when  air  is  present, 
nor  on  boiling.  Stronger  acid  {c.ff.t  any  acid  strong  enough  to  fairly 
full  within  the  meaning  of  "  vitriol  ")  does  act,  slowly  in  general, 
hut  appreciably,  the  more  so  the  greater  its  concentration  and  the 
higher  its  temperature.  According  to  Hasenclever,  whose  experi- 
ments were  subsequently  confirmed  by  A.  Bauer  and  by  James 
MiU'tear,  pure  lead.  art.  p(tr.t  is  far  mure  readily  corroded  than  a 
metal  contaminated  with  1  percent,  or  even  less  of  antimony  or 
copper.  Ha-seuclcvcr  treated  an  almost  pure  lead  with  pure  vitriol 
of  54'  BcilUiue  (1*55  sp.  gr.,  or  64-65  percent.  H„S04)  in  a  glass 
flusk.  At  40*  l\  nu  evolution  of  gas  was  observable,  which  at  80°  C. 
became  very  distinct.  Tho  same  lend,  after  having  been  alloyed 
with  a  little  antimony,  was  not  visibly  attacked  below  85°  C.  *  A 
decided  gus-evolutiun  coimueuced  only  at  140°  C.  Boiling  concen- 
trated vitriol  convert*  le.nl  into  sulphnte.  with  evolution  of  sub 
phnron*  acid.  Ihlute  nitric  acid  readily  dissolves  the  metal,  with 
formation  of  nitrate  Pb\2CCV9. 


Lead  Alloys. — Lead  unites  readily  with  almost  all  other 
metals  ;  hence,  and  on  account  of  its  being  used  for  tha 
extraction  of  (for  instance)  silver,  its  alchemistic  name  of 
saturnus.     Of  the  alloys  the  following  may  be  named  : — 

With  Antimony. — Lead  contaminated  with  small  propoitions  of* 
antimony  is  more  highly  pi  oof  against  vitriol  than  the  pure  niettd. 
An  alloy  of  S3  parts  of  lead  and  17  of  antimony  is  used  as  typo 
metal  ;  other  proportions  are  used,  however,  and  other  nietals  added 
besides  antimony  [e.g.,  tin,  bismuth)  to  give  the  alloy  ceitain  pro- 
perties. 

Arsenic  renders  had  harder.  An  alloy  made  by  addition  of  aboui 
^ijth  of  arsenic'  is  used  for  making  shot. 

Bismuth  and  Antimony. — An  alloy  consisting  of  9  parts  of  load, 

2  of  antimony,  anil  2  of  bismuth  is  used  for  stereotype  plates. 
Bismuth  and  Tin. — These  triple  alloys  are  noted  fov  their  low 

fusing  points.  An  alloy  of  5  of  lead,  8  of  bismuth,  and  3  of  tin 
fuses  at  94°*4  C,  i.e.,  below  the  boiling-point  of  water  (Rose's 
metal).     An  alloy  of  15  parts  of  bismuth,  8  of  lead_.  4  of  tin,  and 

3  of  cadmium  (Wood's  alloy)  melts  below  70"  C. 

Tin  unites  with  had  in  any  proportion  with  slight  expansion 
(Kuppfer),  tho  alloy  fusing  at  a  lower  temperature  than  either 
component.  It  is  used  largely  for  soldering.  The  following  are  the 
compositions  and  melting-points  of  frequently  used  compounds 
(Tomlinson):^- 

I 


Tin. 

Lead. 

Melts  at 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

9 

340°  F. 
370°  F. 
441°  F. 

Common  do 

"  Pewter"  may  be  said  to  be  substantially  an  alloy  of  the  same 
two  metals  ;  but  small  quantities  of  copper,  antimony,  and  zinc 
are  frequently  added.  Common  pewter  contains  about  5  parts  of 
tin  for  1  of  lead.  In  France  a  tin-lead  alloy,  containing  not  over 
18  per  cent,  of  lead,  is  recognized  by  law  as  being  fit  for  measures 
for  wine  or  vinegar.  "Best  pewter"  is  just  tin  alloyed  with  a 
mere  trifle  (^  per  cent,  or  less)  of  copper.  * 

Lead  Salts. — Of  the  oxides  of  lead  the  protoxide,1 
PbO,  is  the  only  one  which  under  ordinary  conditions  is 
capable  of  forming  salts.  .  Towards  potash  abd  soda  it 
plays  the  part  of  a  feeble  acid,  being  readily  soluble  in 
solutions  of  either  caustic  alkali ;  while  with  acids  it 
behaves  as  a  decided  diacid  base.  By  a  "diacid  base" 
is  meant  a  base  which  can  unite  with  two  monovalent 
acids  at  the  same  time,  and  form  a  stable  salt.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  chloride  of  lead,  PbCL>,  which  is  re- 
lated to  HC1  and  Pb(OH)2  exactly  as  KC1  is  to  HC1  and 
K(OH);  but,  while,  there  is  nothing  between  KC1  and 
K(OH),  the  two  lead  compounds  readily  unite  into 
CI — Pb — (OH),  oxychloride  of  lead.  This  property, 
common  to  all  diacid  bases,  is  developed  in  lead  oxide  to 
a  characteristically  high  degree. 

The  nitrate,  PbON205  or  Pb(NOs)-,  easily  obtained  from  the 
metal  as  explained  above,  or  by  dissolving,  the  oxide  in  aqueous 
nitric  acid,  forms  white  cystals,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  readily 
in  hot  water,  almost  insoluble  in  strong  nitric  acid.  It  is  decomposed 
by  heat  into  oxide,  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (Na04),  and  oxygen.-  It 
is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  fusees  and  other  deflagrating  com- 
pounds.    The  numerous  basic  nitrates  must  here  be  passed  over. 

The  acetate,  Pb(C!,H3OsU.3H10  (called  "sugar"  of  lead,  on 
account  of  its  sweetish  taste),  is  manufactured  by  dissolving  massi- 
cot in  aqueous  acetic  acid.  It  forms  colourless  transparent  crystals, 
soluble  in  one  and  a  half  parts  of  cold  water  and  in  eight  parts  of 
alcohol,  which  on  exposure  to  ordinary  air  become  opaque  through 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  which  forma  a  crust  of  basic  carbonate. 
An  aqueous  solution  readily  dissolves  oxido  of  lead,  with  formation 
of  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  containing  basic  acetates  (Acetxtm 
Plumbi  or  Saturni).  When  carbonic  acid  is  passed  into  this  solu- 
tion the  whole  of  the  added  oxide,  and  even  part  of  the  oxide  of  the 
normal  salt,  is  precipitated  as  a  basic  carbonate  chemically  similar, 
but  not  quite  equivalent  as  a  pigment,  to  white  lead. 

The  carbonate,  PbC03,  exists  in  nature  as  cerusite.  It  can  be 
produced  by  addition  of  a  solution  of  lead  salt  to  an  excess  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  an  almost  insoluble,  whito  precipitate, 
Of  greater  practical  importance  is  a  basic  carbonate,  substantially 
2PbCO,.Pb(OH).,,  which  is  hirgelv  used  as  a  wh'ite  pigment  undei 
the  name  of  "white  lead."  For  the  manufacture  of  this  important 
substanco  two  methods  chiefly  are  used.  In  the  Old  Dutch 
method,  pieces  of  sheet  lead  are  suspended  in  stoneware  pots  so 
as  to  occupy  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  vessels.  A  little  vinegar 
is  poured  into  each  pot  ;  they  are  then  covered  with  plates  of  sheet 
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,  buried  in  horse-dung  or  spent  tanner's  bark,  and  left  to  them- 
selves for  a  consid  V  time.  The  organic  bath,  through  its  fer- 
mentation, keeps  up  a  suitable  temperature  and  a  constant  supply 
of  carbonic  acid.  By  the  conjoint  action  of  the  acetic  acid  and 
atmospheric  oxygen,  the  lead  is  converted  superficially  into  a  basic 
acetate,  which  is  at  once  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid,  with  for- 
mation of  white  lead  and  acetic  acid,  which  latter  then  acts  de  novo. 
After  a  month  or  sn  the  plates  are  converted  to  a  more  or  less  con- 
siderable depth  into  crusts  of  white  lead.  These  are  knocked  off, 
ground  up  nith  water,  freed  from  metal-particles  by  elutriation, 
ste  of  white  lead  is  allowed  to  set  and  dry  in  small  coni- 
cal forms.  The  coherent,  snow-white  cones  are  sent  out  into 
commerce.  The  German  method  differs  from  the  Dutch  in  this 
that  the  lead  is  suspended  in  a  large  chamber  heated  by  ordinary 
means,  and  there  exposed  to  the  simultaneous  action  of  vapour  of 
>us  acetic  acid  and  of  carbonic  acid.  In  the  famous  "works  at 
Klagenfurth  and  in  the  Lavantthal,  Carinthia,  the  carbonic  acid  is 
produced  by  the  fermentation  of  apple-must  or  infusion  of  raisins 
kept  in  tubs  below  the  chambers.  The  inferior  varieties  of  com- 
mercial "  white  lead"  are  produced  by  mixing  the  genuine  article 
with  more  or  less  of  finely  powdered  heavy  spar  or  occasionally  zinc- 
white  (ZnO),  which  latter,  we  may  state  in  passing,  is  the  most 
important  of  the  relatively  non-poisonous  substitutes  for  white  lead. 

The  chloride,  PbCl„  is  obtained  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a 
solution  of  lead  salt,  as  a  white  precipitate,  little  soluble  in  cold 
water,  less  so  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  more  so  in  the  strong  acid, 
and  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which,  on  cooling,  the  excess  of 
dissolved  salt  separates  out  in  acicular  crystals.  A  basic  chloride 
PhjOClj  was  introduced  by  Pattinson  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead. 
Powdered  galena  is  dissolved  in  hot  muriatic  acid  (PbS  +  2HCl~ 
PbCL,  +  HjS),  the  solution  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  deposit  of  impure 
chloride  of  lead  washed  with  cold  water  to  remove  iron  and  copper. 
The  residue  is  then  dissolved  in  hot  water,  the  dregs  are  filtered  off, 
and  the  clear  solution  is  mixed  with  very  thin  milk  of  lime  so 
adjusted  that  it  takes  out  one-half  of  the  chlorine  of  the  PbClj.  The 
oxychloride  comes  down  as  an  amorphous  white  precipitate. 
Another  oxychloride,  PbCls.7PbO,  known  as  "Cassel  yellow,"  is 
produced  by  fusing  pure  oxide,  PbO,  with  -^th  of  its  weight  of  sal- 
ammohiac. 

The  sulphate,  PbS04,  is  obtained,  by  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
solutions  of  lead  salts,  as  a  white  precipitate  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  less  soluble  still  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
Sulpiride  of  ammonium  blackens  it,  and  it  is  soluble  in  solution  of 
alkaline  acetate  of  ammonia,  which  distinguishes  it  from  sulphate 
of  baryta.     It  is  ofteu  obtained  industrially  as  a  bye-product. 

The  chromate,  PbOCr03,  is  prepared  industrially  as  a  yellow  pig- 
ment, by  precipitating  sugar  of  lead  solution  with  bichromate  of 
potash.  The  beautiful  yellow  precipitate  is  little  soluble  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in  caustic  potash  ley.  The  vermilion-like 
pigment  which  occurs  in  commerce  as  "chrome-red"  is  a  basic 
chromate,  prepared  by  treating  recently  precipitated  normal 
chromate  with  a  properly  adjusted  proportion  of  caustic  soda,  or  by 
boiling  it  with  normal  (yellow)  chromate  of  potash.  The  approxi- 
mate composition  is  Cr03.2PbO. 

The  identification  of  lead  compounds  is  easy.     "When  mixed  with 

carbonate  of  soda  and  heated  on  charcoal  in  the  reducing  flame 

fliey  yield  malleable  globules  of  metal  and  a  yellow  oxide-ring. 

ions  of  lead  salts  (colourless  in  the  absence  of  coloured  acids) 

are  characterized  by  their  behaviour  to  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric 

acid,  and  chromate  of  potash.     But  the  most  delicato  precipitant 

for  lead  is  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  produces  a  black  precipi- 

tat  ■  ..f  sulphide  of  lead,  insoluble  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid,  less 

scold  hydrochloric,  easily  decomposed  by  hot  hydrochloric  acid 

i mation  of  the  characteristic  chloride. 

Statistics.— The  lead,  pig  or  sheet,  imported  into  Great  Britain 
during  the  year  1880  amounted  to  95,202  tons,  and  during  1881  to 
93,400  tons.  In  1881  there  were  12,824  tons  exported  to  China, 
8355  to  Russia,  4715  to  Australia,  3390  to  France,  3349  to  British 
India,  1041  to  Germany,  and  8837  to  other  countries. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  production  of  lead  during  1876:— 


Tons. 

Spain 101,522 

Germany 82,772 

Great  Britain 69^606 

United  States 57,210 

France 21,339 


Tons. 

Italy 9000 

Greece 8000 

Belgium 7376 

Austria 4291 

Russia 1083 


Tho  importation  and  production^  lead  in  the  United  States  were 
in  the  years  stated  respectively  as  follows  :— 


Imported. 

Produced. 

1869 

Tooa. 
23,225 
35,111  fmax.) 
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Tons. 
14,630 
15,650 
81,304 

1878 

AV.  D.) 


1860-73.  gold  from  placers  ...  $6,400,000 

1874,  gold  and  silver 145,000 

1875,  vdo.        do 113.000 

1876,  gold,  silver,  and  lead ...        85,300 


LEADVILLE,  a  flourishing  mining  town  of  the  United 

States,  capital  of  Lake  county,  Colorado,  is  situated  at  a 
height  of  10,200  feet  above  the  sea,  on  a  narrow  plateai- 
between  the  Saguache  or  Continental  Divide  and  the  Park 
Range  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  about  70  miles  south-west 
of  Denver.  It  is  connected  with  Denver  by  a  branch  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  (172  miles),  and  by  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railway  (279  miles).  Though  a  place  of 
14,820  inhabitants  at  the  census  of  1881,  Leadville  was 
then  the  creation  of  scarcely  more  than  three  years. 

As  early  as  1860  gold  placers  were  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  for  a  little  time  the  settlement  of  Bough  Town,  as  it  was, 
then  called,  was  a  busy  spot  in  this  thinly  peopled  region.  But 
the  gold  was  soon  exhausted ;  and,  though  it  was  vaguely  understood 
that  the  heavy  black  sand  which  had  often  proved  troublesome  to 
the  gold-wa'hers  was  more  or  less  argentiferous,  it  was  not  till  1877 
that  the  first  practical  attempt  to  turn  it  to  account  was  made. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  the  real  character  of  the  ore  ascertained 
than  eager  adventurers  rushed  to  Leadville  by  thousands.  In 
August  1877  there  were  not  more  than  twenty  shanties  on  the  site 
of  the  town  ;  but  the  population  rapidly  increased,  and  in  less 
than  two  years  numbered  upwards  of  12,000.  The  first  smelting 
furnace  was  set  to  work  in  October  1877.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  up  to  the  close  of  1880  the  value  of  the  metals  extracted  from 
the  soil  at  Leadville  exceeded  835,700,000  : — 

1877,  gold,  silver,  and  lead...     $555,330 
1873,        do.  do.    ...    8,152     !5 

1879,  do.       do.  ...  10.189,521 

1880,  do.       do.  ...  15,095,15a 

Its  site  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  porphyritic  rock  resting  on 
a  strongly  silicified  dolomite  popularly  called  "limestone";  and 
the  brown  sand,  the  source  of  the  wealth  of  Leadville,  is  sometimes 
found  just  below  tho  surface  of  the  soil,  sometimes  at  a  depth  of 
several  hundred  feet.  None  of  the  streets  maintain  the  same  level 
throughout,  the  contour  lines  -of  the  declivity  on  which  they  ara 
built  usually  running  at  right  angles.  Of  the  dwelling-houses  the 
vast  majority  are  of  wood  ;  but  among  the  many  substantial  brick 
structures  are  an  opera-house,  a  Catholic  church,  and  several  bank 
buildings.  Water,  brought  from  the'higher  grounds,  is  distributed 
by  a  regular  system  of  mains  ;  the  principal  streets  are  macadam- 
ised with  slag ;  there  is  a  well-organized  fire  department  and  an 
efficient  police  force.  The  city  has  6  churches,  7  schools,  3  daily 
and  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  6  banks,  and  is  the  centre  of  supply 
for  a  large  outlying  mining  region,  the  value  of  its  general  and  min- 
ing business  averaging  for  1880  and  1881  over  $40,000,000  yearly. 

LEAKE,  William  Martin  (1777-1860),  antiquarian 
topographer,  was  born  in  London,  January  14,  1777. 
After  completing  his  education  at  the  Royal  Military  Aca- 
demy of  Woolwich,  and  spending  four  years  in  the  West 
Indies  as  lieutenant  of  marine  artillery,  he  was  sent  by  the 
Government  to  Constantinople  to  instruct  the  Turks  in 
this  branch  of  the  service.  A  journey  through  Asia  Minor 
in  1S00  to  join  the  English  fleet  at  Cyprus  inspired  him 
with  an  interest  in  antiquarian  topography,  which  he  had 
afterwards  frequent  opportunities  of  gratifying.  In  1801, 
after  travelling  across  the  desert  to  Egypt,  he  was,  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  French,  employed  in  surveying  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  cataracts ;  but  having  sailed  with 
the  ship  engaged  to  convey  the  Elgin  marbles  from  Athens 
to  England,  he  lost  all  his  maps  and  observations  when  the 
vessel  foundered  off  the  island  of  Cerigo.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  England  he  was  appointed  to  survey  the  west 
coast  of  Albania  and  the  Morea,  with  the  view  of  assisting 
the  Turks  against  attacks  of  the  French  from  Italy,  and  of 
this  he  took  advantage  to  form  a  valuable  collection  of  coins 
and  inscriptions,  and  to  explore  many  ancient  sites.  In  1 807 
he  was  made  prisoner  at  Salonica;  but,  obtaining  his  release 
the  same  year,  he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Ali 
Pasha,  whose  confidence  he  completely  won,  and  with  whom 
he  remained  for  more  than  a  year  as  the  representative  of 
England.  In  1815  he  retired  from  the  army,  in  which 
he  held  the  rank  of  colonel,  devoting  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  topographical  and  antiquarian  studios,  the 
results  of  which  were  given  to  the  world  in  the  following 
volumes  : — Topography  of  Athens,  1821  ;  Journal  of  a 
Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  1624  ;  Travels  in  the  Xorea,  1830  ; 
Travels   in    Northern     Greece,    1835 :    and    Numismatat 
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Hellenka,  1854,  fallowed  by  a  supplement  in  1859."°"  A 
characteristic  of  the  researches  of  Leake  was  their  com- 
prehensive minuteness,  which  was  greatly  aided  by  his 
mastery  of  technical  details.  His  Topography  of  Athens, 
the  first  attempt  at  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject,  is 
still  authoritative  in  regard  to  many  important  points.  He 
died  January  6,  1860. 

A  Memoir  of  Leake  by  the  Rev.  J.  JI.  Harsden  was  printed  for 
'private  circulation  ill  1864.  See  also  a  paper  in  the  Architect  for 
October  7,  1876,  and  a  notice  of  liini  by  Professor  Curtius  of 
Berlin  in  the  Prcussischc  Jahrhkchcr  for  September  1876. 

LEAMINGTON",  auciently  Leamington  Priors,  or,  by- 
licence,  since  1838,  Royal  Leamington  Spa,  is  a  munici- 
pal borough  and  watering-place  of  Warwickshire,  England, 
situated  2  miles  east  from  Warwick,  on  the  Learn,  near  its 
junction  with  Shakespeare's  Avon.  Its  rise  dates  from 
about  17S6,  when  baths  were  first  erected  in  connexion 
with  saline  springs  which  are  held  to  possess  various 
curative  properties,  and  which  had  been  noticed  by  Camden 
in  1586.  But  the  rapid  increase  and  continued  prosperity 
of  the  town  are  due  also,  among  other  causes,  to  its 
beautiful  and  finely  sheltered  site,  to  its  aristocratic  neigh- 
bourhood, and  to  the  fine  hunting  country  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.     To  this   must  be  added   its  advantages    of 


railway  communication  by  the  Great  Western  and  North- 
Western  lines,  and  the  proximity  of  places  of  historical  and 
sentimental  interest.  Warwick  is  but  2  miles  off,  Kenil- 
worth  5,  Coventry  9,  and  Stratford-on-Avon  10;  while 
Evesham,  Nascby  and  Bosworth,  and  Oxford  are  all  within 
easy  reach.  Though  the  houses  are  handsome,  and  the 
streets  spacious  and  well  kept,  the  rates  are  low,  and 
living  is  not  expensive.  There  is  a  choice  of  social  clubs, 
with  churches  and  chapels  in  large  number,  hospitals,  an 
important  college,  and  many  fashionable  schools.  The  town 
has  five  newspapers,  a  free  library,  and  a  school  board.  The 
water,  supplied  from  artesian  wells,  is  pure  and  abundant. 
The  death  rate  is  but  15  per  1000,  which,  considering  the 
large  numbers  of  elderly  people  who  settle  there,  is  very 
low.     The  fad   that   nearly  all    the  property  is   freehold 


offers  great  facilities  to  those  desirous  of  living  in  their 
own  houses,  and  is  among  the  inducements  to  people  to 
make  this  a  place  of  permanent  residence.  The  Jephson 
and  pump-room  gardens  are  delightful  promenades,  Leam- 
ington was  incorporated  in  1875.  From  a  population  of 
543  inlSll  it  has,  with  its  suburbs,  increased  to  26,074 
in  1881. 

LEANDER.     See  Hero. 

LEASE.     See  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

LEATHER  consists  of  the  hides  and  skins  of  certain 
animals,  prepared  by  chemical  and  mechanical  means  iu 
such  a  manner  as  to  resist  influences  to  which  in  their 
natural  coudition  they  are  subject,  and  also  to  give  them 
certain  entirely  new  properties  and  qualities.  Skins  in  an 
unprepared  moist  condition  are  readily  disintegrated  and 
destroyed  by  putrefaction,  and  if  they  are  dried  raw  they 
become  hard,  horny,  and  intractable.  The  art  of  the 
leather  manufacturer  is  principally  directed  to  overcoming 
the  tendency  to  putrefaction,  to  securing  suppleness  in 
the  material,  to  rendering  it  impervious  to  and  unalterable 
by  water,  and  to  increasing  the  strength  of  the  skin  and 
its  power  to  resist  tear  and  wear. 

Leather  is  made  by  three  processes,  or  with  three  classes 
of  substances.  Thus  we  have  —  (1)  tanned  leather,  iu 
which  the  .hides  and  skins  are  combined  with  tannin  or 
tannic  acid  ;  (2)  tawed  leather,  in  which  skins  are  prepared 
with  mineral  salts;  -(3)  shamoyed  leather,  consisting  n| 
skins  combined  with  oils  or  fatty  substances. 

Tanned  Leatlier. 

Hides  and  Skins. — The  skins  of  all  mammalians  may  be 
made  into  leather,  but  in  practice  it  is  only  from  a  few  of 
the  larger  animals,  readily  obtainable  in  sufficient  numbers, 
and  reared  and  slaughtered  for  other  objects,  that  com- 
mercial supplies  are  obtained.  The  term  hides  is  by 
tanners  restricted  to  the  large  and  heavy  skins  of  full- 
grown  oxen,  horses,  and  other  large  animals — all  the 
lighter  stock  being  known  as  skins  (calfskins,  sheep  skins, 
goat  skins,  Ac. ).  Of  all  hides  and  skins  used  by  the  tanner, 
by  far  the  most  important  and  valuable  are  those  obtained 
from  oxen.  Not  only  do  these  yield  the  most  useful  and 
valuable  hides,  but  they  are  slaughtered  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries in  enormous  quantities ;  and,  while  in  Europe  the 
skins  of  cattle  are  only  of  secondary  importance,  the  vast 
herds  which  roam  practically  wild  in  the  plains  of  South 
America  are  valuable  more  on  account  of  their  hides  and 
other  products  than  as  sources  of  animal  food.  Ox  hides 
are  imported  into  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America 
in  enormous  quantities,  and  come  principally  from  South 
America,  the  Cape,  Australia,  the  East  Indies,  and  North 
Africa.  The  main  centres  of  the  import  trade  in  hides  are 
Antwerp,  Liverpool,  Havre,  and  New  York.  For  tanners' 
purposes  calf  skins  are  distinguished  from  ox  hides,  and 
the  kinds  of  leather  into  which  they  are  manufactured  are 
entirely  distinct.  Intermediate  between  the  heavy  ox 
hides  and  calf  skins  are  East  Indian  kips,  a  medium  weight 
skiri  which  conies  both  raw  and  tanned  from  Calcutta  and 
Madras  in  such  large  quantities  as  to  form  a  distinct  branch 
of  the  leather  trade.  Horse  hides  and  the  skins  of  the 
other  Equiil.T — the  ass,  zebra,  quagga,  &c. — have  in 
modern  times  become  important  raw  materials  of  leather. 
The  various  breeds  of  sh^eep,  on  account  of  the  vast 
numbers  in  which  their  skins  como  into  the  market  and 
the  numerous  applications  of  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  come 
near  in  value  to  oxen  as  sources  of  leather.  As  a  rule  the 
importance  of  a  breed  of  sheep  for  the  purposes  of  the 
tanner  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  value  as  a  source  of 
wool.  Goat  acd  kid  skins  come  next  in  order  of  importance,1 
the  products  they  yield  being  beautiful  iu  texture,  of  high) 
valuo,  and  of  varied  usefulness.     Goat  skins  are  obtained 
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chiefly  from  the  East  Indies,  the  Cape,  North  Africa, 
South  America,  Mexico,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  hilly  regions 
of  Europe.  Seal  skins,  obtained  from  the  arctic  regions, 
ire  an  important  material,  while  hog  skins  are  of  value  for 
the  purposes  of  the  tanner  almost  exclusively  for  making 
saddle  leather.  Among  the  skins  which  are  only  occasion- 
ally or  locally  used  may  be  enumerated  walrus,  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus,  and  elephant  hide,  yielding  very  thick 
leather  used  for  burring  wheels  in  cutlery  manufacture, 
ic,  and  the  skins  of  the  numerous  species  of  deer  and 
antelope,  dogs,  kangaroo,  and  other  Australian  marsupials, 
porpoises,  alligators,  and  occasionally  boas. 

tare  of  Skin- — All  hides  and  skins  are  externally 
clothed  more  or  less  with  wool,  hair,  bristles,  or  scales.  The 
skin  itself  has  a  thin  superficial  horny  and  cellular  layer, 
the  cuticle  or  epidermis,  into  which  neither  nerves  nor 
blood-vessels  peuetrate      This  layer  is,  during  the  life  of 

limal,  continually  in  progress  of  peeling  off  in  the 
form  of  small  flat  scales,  and  is  renewed  from  the  inner 

ii  of  the  epidermis  known  as  the  rete  mvcoi 
Malpighian  net.  The  skin  proper  (cona; 
winch  is  the  only  portion  of  the  hide  of  use  for  the  tanner, 
consists  of  a  dense  plexus  of  fibrous  bundles,  knit  together 
ii  terwoven  in  every  direction,  the  interspaces  being 
filled  up  with  an  albuminoid  substance.  The  bundles  of 
fibres  terminate  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  curium  in 
separate  masses,  producing  the  irregularly  papillated 
appearance  seen  in  the  "  grain  "  of  leather,  and  hence  that 
surface  is  distinguished  as  the  grain  side  in  contradistinction 
to   the   flesh   or  under  side.     Chemically  the  connective 

.  or     fibrous    portion    of    the     corium     consists    of 
tissue  or  collagen,  which,  according  to  Beimer, 
lir  in  composition  to  the  fibroin   of  silk.      It  is  in- 
soluble in  cold  water,  weak  acids,  and  alkalies,  but  with 

_  water  it  dissolves,  forming  gelatin,  and'  it  is  also 
soluble  in  concentrated  acids  and  alkalies.  It  combines 
with  tannic  acid,  forming  the  essential  basis  of  leather, 
and  it  similarly  combines  with  oils  and  fats.  The  inter- 
fibrous  binding  albuminoid  material  called  by  the  same 
authority  eoriin  is  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions  (being 
withdrawn  from  the  skin  by  treatment  with  lime  water, 
<fcc)  and  in  strong  hydrochloric  acids,  but  insoluble  in 
It  is  precipitated  from  solutions  by  tannin,  with 
■which  it  combines.  Many  competent  authorities  main- 
tain that  the  distinction  between  the  fibrous  and  non- 
fibrous  portions  of  skin  is  only  one  of  physical  condition. 

Materials. — Tannin  or  tannic  acid  is  a  product 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  abundantly  formed  in  a  very 
large  number  of  plants,  and  secreted  in  such  diverse  organs 
aud  members  as  the  bark,  wood,  roots,'  leaves,  seed-pods, 
fruit,  ifcc.  The  tannin  obtained  from  various  sources  is 
not  precisely  the  same  in  its  chemical  relations  aud  reac- 
tions. E>r  Stenhouse  was  the  first  to  insist  on  the  principal 
distinction  which  possesses  practical  interest  to  the  tanner. 
Be  pointed  out  that  tannin-producing  bodies  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  class  comprising  such 
their  decomposition  develop  into  gallic  acid,  and 

-tractive  distillation  yield  pyrogallic  acid.  Of  these 
gallotannic  acid,  obtainable  from  galls,  is  the  type.  The 
other  principal  tanning  materials  which  yield  gallotannic 

are  sumach,  valonia,  divi-divi,  and  myrobalans. 
The  second  class  embraces  tannins  which  do  not  resolve 
themselves  into  gallic  acid  or  yield  pyrogallic  acid,  and  of 
this  class  oak  bark,  mimosa  bark,  and  gambier  yield 
characteristic  types.  All  varieties- of  tannin,  however, 
agree  in  possessing  a  powerfully  astringent  but  not  bitter 

md  a  distinctly  acid  reaction ;  they  yield  with  solu- 
tions of  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron  a  deep  blue-black  or  green- 
black  solution,  and  particularly  they  combine  and  form 
.insoluble  compounds  with  gelatin  and  with  the  gelatigenous 


tissue  which  constitutes  the  principal  portion  of  animal 
skins.  By  the  action  of  ether,  containing  a  little  water, 
on  gall-nuts,  pure  gallotannic  acid  may  be  procured.  The 
ethereal  solution  separates  by  repose  into  two  layers,  the 
lower  one,  which  is  of  an  amber  colour,  being  a  solution  of 
tannin  in  water,  while  the  upper  layer  contains  gallic  acid, 
mixed  with  other  substances-.  On  gently  evaporating  the 
aqueous  solution,  nearly  pure  gallotannic  acid  is  procured, 
to  the  extent  of  from  35  to  40  per  cent.,  from  galls. 
Obtained  in  this  way,  it  is  a  shining,  porous,  uncrystalliz- 
able  mass;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  then  exerts  the 
properties  of  an  acid.  By  exposure  to  air  it  absorbs  oxygen 
and  gives  off  carbonic  acid, — two  new  products,  gallic  acid 
and  ellagic  acid,  being  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  tannin; 
t'ne  latter  is  insoluble.  Gallotaunic  acid  may  be  precipi- 
tated from  its  solutions  by  sulphuric  and  some  other  acids; 
by  boiling  the  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid  for  a  few 
minutes  in  a  dilute  solution  of  the  same  acid,  gallic  acid  is 
formed,  and  crystallizes  in  cooling.  Gallic  acid  also  exists 
ready  formed  in  gall-nuts,  sumach,  valonia,  tea,  and  other 
substances.  It  does  not  combine  with  gelatin,  aud  is 
therefore  useless  in  tanning.  Some  tanners,  however, 
imagine  the  gallic  acid  of  the  waste  liquor  to  be  useful  in 
swelling  or  raisiugthe  hides,  preparatory  to  removing  them 
to  a  stronger  liquor. 

Tannin  is  in  no  case  isolated  for  use  as  a  tanning  agent. 
It  is  only  brought  in  contact  with  skins  and  hides  by  the 
medium  of  infusions,  decoctions,  or  extracts  of  the  various 
tanning  materials  in  which  a  percentage  of  tannin  is 
present  mixed  with  colouring  and  other  extractive  material. 

The  substances  enumerated  below  comprise  the  principal  tanning 
materials  in  use  throughout  Europe  and  America. 

flak  Bark. — In  early  times  the  bark  of  the  common  oak,  Qnaxus 
■  as  almost  the  only  tanning  material  used  by  British  tanners, 
an  I  it  still  is  the  substance  from  which  the  highest  quality  of  heavy 
tanned  leather  is  prepared,  although  with  it  the  process  is  necessarily 
tedious.  Throughout  the  country  there  are  still  a  few  tanners  of 
sole  leather  whose  boast  is  that  they  use  nothing  but  oak  bark, 
ire  supplyof  British  oak  bark  is  estimated  at  from  200,000  to 
300,000  tons  annually.  This  quantity,  with  the  additional  import 
of  30,000  tons  from  the  Continent,  is  altogether  inade/mate  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  tanners,  apart  from  the  necessity  which  is  now 
felt  for  forcing  the  tanning  operation  much  more  rapidly  than  was 
formerly  the  rule.  The  most  useful  bark  is  obtained  from  coppice 
wood  of  about  twelve  years'  growth,  although  in  inner  bark  of  longer 
growth  a  large  proportion  of  tannin  is  secreted.  The  amount  of 
astringent  matter  in  coppice  bark  may  be  taken  to  average  from  S 
to  10  per  cent.,  but  the  statements  of  the  quantities  of  tannin  in 
different  samples  vary  within  wide  limits,  as  much  as  18  per  cent, 
being  in  some  cases  found.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  the  sole  leather  of  England  is  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  superior  oak  bark  produced  there.  Oak  bark  imparts  firmness 
and  solidity  to  leather,  while  other  sorts  give  softness;  thus  the 
peculiar  softness  of  French  curried  leather  is  referred  to  the  bark  of 
the  evergreen  oak,  with  which  the  better  kinds  are  tanned,  while 
the  other  tanning  materials  next  to  be  named  give  each  its  peculiar 
quality  with  respect  to  colour,  scent,  toughness,  or  the  power  of 
resisting  moisture  and  decay. 

Other  species  of  oak  8lso  yield  tanning  materials  of  much  import- 
ance, and  are  extensi  I y  used.  The  cor]  I 
south  Europe  and  north  Africa,  in  addition  to  its  well-known  external 
layer  (the  cork  of  commerce),  possesses  a  fibrous  inner  bark  which  i.s 
richer  in  tannin  than  ordinary  oak  bark.  '  It  is  much  em]  in 
France,  and  is  imported  also  to  some  extent  into  the  United  King- 
dom. In  the  United  States  several  varieties  of  oak  yield  staple 
tanning  materials.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the  rock  or  chestnut 
oak,  yellow  oak  or  quercitron,  both  important  sources  of  tan  baiks; 
oak  and  white  oak  are  of  less  consequence. 
■i.  Bark. — Under  this  general  name  a  large  amount  of  bark 
the  English  market  from  Australia,  principally  from 
I  Adelaide,  and  from  Tasmania.  It  is  obtained  from  a 
large  number  of  trees  belonging  to  the  genus  Acacia,  widely  distri- 
buted throughout  Australasia,  and  the  various  barks  are  rich  in 
tannin,  which  ranges  from  15  up  to  32  per  cent.  The  qualities 
imported  into  England  are  the  richer  kinds.  Th»y  amount  to 
about  30,000  tons  annually,  and  may  be  assumed  to  contain  on  an 
average  28  per  cent,  of  astringent  matter.  These  richer  barks  are 
the  produce  of  A.  harpophylla,  a  Queensland  tree,  the  black  wattle 
(A.  motisrima),  the  gold  wattle  (A.  pycnunlha),  the  silver  wattle  of 
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Tasmania  {A.  leveophylla),  and  A.  cyanophylla.  The  red  color.r  of 
mimosa  bark  produces  a  d:.rk  leather  against  which  there  is  a  pre- 
judice, and  the  material  has  therefore  to  be  used  sparingly  in  nix-- 
tares.  It  is  also  said  that  mimosa  tanning  results  in  a  somewhat 
hard  brittle  leather. 

■I-  Bark  is  the  most  important  tanning  matetial  in  North 
America.     It  is  the  produce  of  the  hemlock  spruce,  Abies  t 
which  grows  in  vast  forests  throughout  Canada  and  the  northern 
and  eastern  States  of  the  Union,  the  pi  incipal  bark-producing  S 
being  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.     Hemlock  bark  is 
obtained  by  cuttingdewu  the  trees;  ami,  as  no  provision  is  made  for 
,  the  strain  on  the  more  accessible  por- 
tions of  the  American  forests  is  already  beginningto  . 
npparc  lit.     Tlio  bark  contains  7  or  S  per  cent,  of  tannin,  and  the 
leather  it  makes  lias  a  strong  reddish-brown  colour.     A  large  and 
in-  leasing  amount  of  hemlock  extract,  an  inspissated  decoction  of 
the  bar!  i  lied  richness  in  tannin,  is  now  imported  into 

Kiltopo,  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Among  liarks  used  to  a  bruited  extent  and  for  special  purposes  are 
larch  and  1  for  tanning  sheep  skins  into  basils, 

&<:,      i  ia  for  tanning   russia   leather. 

Maiujrovc  barks  (fi  ,  whi  h are  exceedingly  abund- 

:  India,  and  rich  in  tannin,  have  been  tried  in  the  United  King- 
dom, but  their  use  did  not  prove  satisfactory. 

I. — Quebracho  wood  (Aspidospemtim  Quebracho),  a  wood 
rich  in  tannin,  obtained  from  the  river  Plato,  has  recently  grown 
rapidly  in  favour  as  a  tanning  substance  in  the  United  States  and 
France,  and  is  now  coming iitfo  notice  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

F rails. — Under  this  head  are  comprised  valonia,  myrobalans,  and 
divi-divi,  three  substances  which  now  play  an  important  part  in 
tanning  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Valonia  consists  of  the 
imbricated  aeorn  cups  of  a  species  of  oak,  Qucrcics  JEn'dops,  which 
is  indigenous  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  southern  Turkey,  and  is 
mainly  shipped  from  Smyrna.  It  contains  as  much  as  from  40  to  45 
per  cent,  of  tannin,  and  the  average  annual  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  arc  now  not  less  than  30,000  tuns.  Myrobalans  are  the 
dried  immature  fruit  of  species  of  Ttrmiaalia,  principally  T.  Bcllerial 
and  T.  Chchala.  They  vary  in  size  and  appearance,  but  m  general 
they  are  oval  hard  wrinkled  nuts  rather  larger  than  a  iilbert.  The' 
amount  of  tannin  thoy  yield  varies  from  "20  to  36  or  sometimes  as 
high    as  40  cent.       Myrobalans  grow  abundantly  throughout 

India  ami  are  largely  and  increasingly  exported  from  the  three 
jiroidciiei.-s  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Divi-mvi  (j. v.)  contains  as 
much  as  50  per  cent,  of  tannin.  Though  it  is  in  considerable  use, 
tanning  with  divi-divi  is  subject  to  sevcraUgravc  objections.  The 
abundant  mucilage  of  the  pods  ferments  "readily,  and  thereby  some- 
times causes  a  rotting  of  the  hides.  Leather  tanned  by  divi-divi 
also  draws  moisture  readily  in  presence  of  damp,  ■chile  in  a  dry 
atmosphere  it  is  hard  and  horny,  and  further  this  agent  leaves 
finished  leather  very  dark  in  colour. 

Leaves.  Sinnach. — The  leaves  of  various  species  of  Rhus,  uuder 
the  name  of  sumach,  or  sumac,  form  materials  of  the  first  import- 
ance for  the  tanning  of  light  skins  in  which  it  is  essential  to  have  a 
fine  white  colour,  as  in  the  case  of  bright  morocoo  leather,  &c.  Of 
the  species  the  most  im|*ortant  is  tho  Sicilian  sumach,  7?.  Con 
a  shrub  or  low  tree  indigenous  to  Italy,  Spain,  Fiance,  and  the 
Mediterranean  coasts  »f  Africa.  It  is  cultivated  with  much  care  in 
Sicily,  the  leaves  being  gathered  from  shoots  not  more  than  a  year 
old,  which  thereafter  are  cut  down  close  to  the  jxirent-stem.  The 
same  shrub  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  southern  departments  of 
Fiance,  in  Spain,  and  in  Portugal.  The  leaves  gathored  in  June 
are  dried  and  ground  under  edge  rollers  ton  line  dust,  in  wdiich  con- 
dition the  material  comes  into  the  market.  It  has  a  bright  olivo 
gi  con  colour  with  something  of  the  odour  of  tea,  and  should  contain 
in  tho  best  qualities  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  gallotannic  acid, 
the  -siime  tannin  which  is  present  in  galls.  Tho  leaves  of  the 
Venetian  sumach,  It.  Cotintts,  are  similarly  used  in  the  eastern 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  In  America  a  large 
quantity  of  sumach  fortanning  is  obtained  from  two  species  of  Rhus, 
//.  iiyjatlnm  and  /?.  glabra,  growing  principally  in  Virginia,  the 
Carolina*,  Gi  oi  fi  t,  nil  I  Alabama.  These  are,  however,  much  inferior 
to  European  sumach,  both  on  account  of  tho  colour  they  communi- 
"ate'iu  leather,  and  also  from  the  smaller  percentage  of  tannin  they 
yield,  although  it  is  bolicvcd  that  with  caroful  cultivation  and 
proper,  attention  the  quality  might  he  greatly  improved. 

JCe/rue's. — Cufch  and  Oaiiibii\  vegetable  extracts  obtained  from 

the-  Fast,   are    frequently    confounded,    and    in   cei ree   they   in- 

diHcri  ntly  pass  under  the  name  of  terra-japonica  and  catechu  (see 
C.vricriiu,  vol.  v.  p.  2-30).  Oamhir,  which  i  omes  almo  i  exi  I 
from  Singapore,  is  the  inspissated  juie.-  of  the  leaves  of  Uncaria 
f'triiiliir,  a  jail  slnub  belonging  to  the  natural  order Jlabiacae. 
The  extract  comes  into  tho  market  io  the  form  of  cubes  about  an 
inch  in  size,  nf  n  dull  brown  earthy  appearance.      In  composition 

ami  properties  il  agrees  with  Cutcli.     Tl xports  from  Singapore 

nmnnnt  to  nboul  so.000  tons  annually.  Kino  (a.v.)  is  exceedingly 
rich  in  a  variety  of  tannic  acid,  but  its  high  price  precludes  its  use 
in  I  inning.     These  extracts  are  used  in  tanning  only  in  conjunc- 


tion with  other  materials ;  they  not  only  hasten  theuperation,  trot, 
judiciously  used,  they  tend  to  render  the  leather  soft  and  mellow. 

Galls. — Although  gnKs  are  among  the  richest  of  all  bodies  in 
tannic  acid,  they  do  not  form  an  important  item  among  the  mater.  Is 
of  the  tanner,  beiug  most  valuable  for  other  industrial  purposes,  and 
therefore  too  costly  for  use  as  tanning  agents.  The  "knoppern" 
galls  of  Hungary,  which  are  formed  on  the  acorn  cups  of  a  species 
of  oak,  however,  arc  to  some  extent  used  in  Continental  tanneries- 
For  full  information  regarding  galls,  see  vol.  x.  p.  43. 

ft  is  to  be  noted  that  most  of  the  tanning  substances  above 
alluded  to  may  be  and  are  used  in  dyeing  as  well  as  for  tanning. 

Grinding  and  Leaching  of  Tanning  Materials. — Bark, 

valonia,  myrobalans,  and  other  tanning  bodies  are  reduced 
to  a  small  and  as  far  as  possible  uniform  size  by  means  of 
grinding  or  comminuting  machinery.  The  main  object  in 
such  machines  is  to  produce  uniformity  of  size  with  as 
little  dust  as  possible,  and  the  apparatus  most  commonly 
used  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  ordinary  coffee-mill,  with 
breaking  arms,  for  the  bark  and  segmental  cutters  for 
smaller  materials.  Various  forms  of  disintegrator  are  also 
used,  which'  produce  their  effect  by  violent  concussion 
obtained  by  the  revolution  in  opposite  directions  of  two 
large  and  strong  disks  armed  with  .projecting  spikes  on 
the  sides  of  the  disks  facing  "each  other.  These  disks  are 
enclosed  within  a  stout  iron  drum  ;  and,  as  they  revolve  at 
a  speed  rising  to  three  thousand  revolutions  per  minute, 
some  conception  of  the  violence  with  which  the  tanning 
materials  are  struck  and  smashed  may  be  formed.  The 
tanning  materials  so  prepared  are  next  leached,  latched,  or 
infused  for  preparing  the  strongest  tanning  solutions  for 
use  in  the  "  layers  "  or  lay -away  pits  noticed  below.  In 
making  those  leaches  or  infusions,  some  tanners  use  hot 
(even  boiling)  water,  others  use  cold  water  alone;  some 
employ  only  pure  water,  and  by  some  the  weak  and 
exhausted  oozes  or  woozes  from  the  pits  are  strengthened 
up  by  renewed  leaching.  The  sole  object  of  the  tanner 
is  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  the  tanning  principle 
contained  in  the  materials  operated  on,  and  to  take  care 
that  what  he  get3  is  not  lost  or  wasted.  The  method  of 
leaching  commonly  adopted  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  to 
Hie  bark  through  a  series  of  leachers  or  spender  pits. 
New  or  fresh  bark  is  put  into  the  first  of  the  series,  and 
over  it  is  pumped  cold  the  well-strengthened  ooze  from 
the  next  leacher.  In  this  first  pit  the  ooze  or  infusion  is 
brought  up  to  the  full  strength  required  for  the  lay-away 
tan-pits,  and  after  the  infusion  is  pumped  oil'  the  tan  (now 
somewhat  reduced  in  strength)  is  passed  over  into  No.  2 
leacher,  where  it  is  treated  with  liquor  in  its  turn  also 
somewhat  lower  in  strength.  In  this  manner  the  bark 
passes  by  stages  through  a  series  of  pits,  diminishing  in 
richness  in'  tannin  at  each  stage,  and  in  the  same  gradual 
manner  being  infused  in  a.weakcr  and  weaker  liquor,  till 
in  the  last  of  the  series  it  is  lully  exhausted  with  pure 
warm  water.  Thus  pure  water  is  put  in  at  one  end  of 
the  range  and  fresh  tanning  material  at  the  other;  the 
water  as  it  ascends  is  gradually  strengthened  till  it  reach  the 
maximum  richness  in  tanning  principle,  while  the  tanning 
material  as  it  descends  is  in  like  proportion  deprived  of 
its  extractive  constituents,  till  in  the  end  nothing  further 
soluble  remains.  From  tho  last  pit  the  bark,  &c,  are 
turned  out  as  "spent  tan,"  usually  to  be  burned  in  a 
special  form  of  tan-burning  furnace  for  raising  eteam. 
Tho  use  of  leaches  or  infusions  was  first  insisted  on  by 
Seguin  about  tho  end  of  tho  lSth  century,  and  the  adop 
tion  of  his  suggestion  led  to  tlje  shortening  of  the  time 
occupied  in  -tanning  heavy  leathor  by  about  one  half.' 

Testing  Tan  Liquors.-— The  methods  by  which  the 
tanning  value  of  any  substance  is  determined  are  numerous, 
but  few  of  them  are  at  once  capable  of  simple  application 
and  minutely  accurate.  Ono  of  the  commonest  plans  for 
ascertaining  the  strength  of  the  tan  liquor  technically  cnlled 
ocze,  or  wooze,  is  by  means  of  n  kind  of  hydrometer  called  a 
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Ixirkometer.  It  is  graduated  to  the  standard  of  pure  water; 
and,  When  it  la  placed  in  a  specimen  of  ooze,  the  strength  of 
tho  latt  1  of  by  the  position  of  the  stem 

ur  below  the  water-mark.  But,  as  bark-  or  other  tanning 
material  may  contain  several  soluble  substances  besides 
tanniu,  '.ometer   obviously   cannot   be   relied  on. 

Some  tanners  judge  of  the  strength  of  ooze  by  it 
gency  to  the  taste.     Seguin,  who  in  the  end  of  thi 
century  was  the  first  to  insist  on  the  advantage  of  tanning 
with  previously  prepared  infusions,  proposed  the  use  of  a 
solution  of  gelatin  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  the  I 
In  trying  the  quantity  of  tannin  by  Segvtin's  process,  4^0 
grain's  of  the  bark  in  coarse  powder  should  be  acted  on 
by  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water.     The  mixture  should  be 

i  and  suffered  to  stand  twenty-foui 
the  fluid' should  then  be  strained  through  a  linen  cloth, 
and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  solution  of  gelatin, 
made  by  dissolving  glue,  jelly,  or  isinglass,  in  hot  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  of  glue  or  isinglass,  or  six 
table-spoonfuls  of  jelly,  to  a  pint  of  water.  The  pi. 
should  be  collected  by  passing  the  mixture  of  the  solution 
and  infusion  through  folds  of  blotting-paper,  and  the  paper 
exposed  to  the  air  till  its  contents  are  quite  dry.  Every 
100  grains  of  precipitate  contains  4C>  grains  of  tannin 
nearly.  As,  however,  some  kinds  of  tannin  produce  larger 
precipitates  of  gelatin  than  other  kiuds,  and  as  the  cm- 
position  of  tanno-gelatin  varies  with  the  strength  both  of 
the  solution  of  gelatin  and  of  tannin,  this  method  is  not 
reliable.  Sulphate  of  cinchonin  is  said  to  afford  a  better 
test ;  a  solution  of  this,  acidulated  w-ith  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid,  will,  it  is  said,  precipitate  tannin  completely 
from  the  solution.  Lbwenthal's  method,  founded  on  the 
fact  that  solutions  of  tannin  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid 
are  readily  oxidized  by  permanganate  of  potash,  is  very 
useful  for  the  comparative  determination  of  the  vali  e  ol 
different  tanning  substances.  A  given  weight  of  tanning 
material  is  infused,  and  the  solution  is  brought  up  to  a 
definite  volume.  One  half  of  this  measured  quantity  of 
tannin  solution  is  mixed  with  definite  quantities  of  a 
mdard  indigo-carmine  solution  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
to  this  mixture  permanganate  solution  is  added  from  a 
graduated  tube  till  the  colour  of  the  indigo  is  completely 
discharged,  when  both  tannin  and  indigo  are  oxidised.  A 
parallel  experiment  is  next  made  with  similar  measured 
amounts  of  ind  lphuric  acid  solutions,  but  with- 

out any  tannin  infusion.  The  difference  between  the 
quantity  of  permanganate  required  to  discharge  the  colour 
in  the  two  experiments  gives  the  standard  for  calculat- 
ing the  amount  of  tannin  in  the  solution  to  be  tested. 
Another  good  method  of  testing  the  value  of  tanning 
material  is  to  digest  a  piece  of  dry  prepared  hide  or  skin 
in  a  known  quantity  of  the  infusion,  until  the  whole  of 
the  tannin  and  other  matters  be  separated.  The  skin 
is  then  taken  out,  slightly  washed,  dried,  and  weighed, 
when  the  iucrcase  of  weight  is  supposed  to  be  the  weight 
of  taunir  aud  of  the  other  matters  required.  4<i  apparatus 
devised  by  MM.  Muntz  and  Ramspacker  hcs  recently 
been  introduced  for  facilitating  this  last  test  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  small  vessel  sufficient  to  hold  n  measured 
quantity  of  a  tanning  infusion,  the  specific  gravity  of 
which  is  carefully  ascertained.  That  vessel  >•  so  arranged 
that  strong  pre- -are  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  it  by  means 
of  a  screw  acting  on  an  india-rubber  surface,  hereby  forcins 
tho  liquid  through  a  piece  of  skin  which  co'eis  the  lower 
part.  The  skin  absorbs  the  whole  of  the  'annin  during 
tho  passage  through  it  of  tho  infusion,  and  Sy  ascertaining 
the  specific  gravity  of  tho  escaped  liquor  the  percentage  of 
the  tannin  material  in  the  infusion  can  je  readily  deter- 
mined. .  This  apparatus  has  been  extensively  introduced 
in  practice  in  England  and  on  the  CouViueut. 


Hole  Leather  or  Heavy  Leatlur  Tanning. — The  hides  of 
oxen  are  received  in  the  tan-yard  in  four  different  con^ 
ditions.     These  are— (1)  mail.  hter  hides,  .which; 

coming    direct   from  local  abattoirs,   are  soft,   moist,  and 
covered    with  and  h  :    hides;  (3) 

ted  hides;  and  (4)  sun-dried  or  "flint"  hides,—  the 
t  forms  being  the  condition  iu  which  the  i 
of  foreign   hides  are   made.-    The  first   operation 

clean  the  hides,  to  free  them  from  salt,  and 
to  bring  the  hard  dry  hides  to  the  uniformly  soft  flaccid 
a  iu  which  all  market  hides'  are  obtained.     The 
:>  nt   at    this    stage  requires   skill  and  at 

prevent  the  more  soluble  constituents  of  the  hide  from 
dissolving  out  in  the  washing  and  soaking  processes,  aud 
also  to  securi  thi  t  omplete  softening  of  the  entire  substauce, 
upon  which  the  successful  tanning  greatly  depends.  In 
the  case  of  market  hides  cleaning  and  softenii 
principally  effected  by  washing  and  soaking  in  spent  lime- 
water,  while  for  dry"  hides  and  dry  salted  hides  1 
essential.  The  softening  of  these  materials  is. helped  and 
rendered  thorough  by  working  them  for  some  time  in  tho._ 
stocks  (fig.  1)  after  they  have  been  well  soaked.  After 
being  thus  brought 
as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible into  a  uni- 
form condition,  all 
hides  are  treated 
alike.  The  first 
operation  to  which 
they  are  subjected 

7<<r;'&«,which 
removes,  not  only 
the  hair,  but  also 
the  scarf-skin. 
This  is  effected 
variously  in  differ- 
ent countries.    In 

tnd  the  most 
common    plan    is 
to  throw  the  hide  or  skin  into  a 
slaked  lime,  with  lime  in  excess. 


Fie.  1.- 


Doublc-aclin  J  Stocks. 


strong  watery  I 
By  this,  in  a  few  days, 
more  or  less  according  to  the  proportion  of  lime  present, 
the  hair  is  easily  detached,  the  hair-sheath  having  been 
dissolved.  The  hair  was  formerly  taken  off  by  i 
a  sour  liquor  from  fermented  vegetable  matter,  in  which 
the  hides  lay  for  several  days;  they  were  also  smoked 
in  a  damp  state  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  both  those 
methods  are  now  abandoned.  They  are  still  som 
especially  on  the  Continent,  sweated,  that  is,  they  are  laid 
in  heaps  and  kept  wet  and  warm,  a  plan  which  is  still 
adopted  iu  England  for  skins.  In  America  the  sweating 
is  performed  cold ;  the  hides  are  hung  up  wet  in  a  damp 
underground  cellar,  and  are  kept  moist  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  In  either  of  these  sweating  processes  incipient 
putrefaction  takes  place  sooner  or  later,  when  the  hair 
and  scarf-skin  are  easily  removed  ;  but  the  fatty  matter  re- 
mains, and  in  some  cases  prevents  the  hide  from  taking 
the  tan. 

There  have  been  numerous  other  methods  proposed  and 
patented  for  unhairing  skins,  fe  w of  which  hu\e  boenreceivi  d 
with  much  favour.  Among  the  agents  proposed  may  be 
mentioned  caustic  soda,  sulphide  of  sodium  and  sulphide 
of  calcium,  borax,  sugar,  and  charcoal  —  substances  which  it 
is  obvious  must  act  in  very  diffen  Lime  and 

alkaline  solutions  not  only  loosen  the  hair  and  scarf-skin, 
but  also  "plump"  the  corium  or  true  skin,  that  is,  they  swell 
it  and  render  it  consequently  porous  and  more  pqi 
to  the  tanning  solution.  Lime  further  forms  with  the 
fatty  nidtter  of  the  flesh  side  calcareous  soap,  thus 
neutralizing  the  fat  which  would  otherwise  interfere  with 
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Uie  tannin.  Some  tanners,  especially  Americans,  who 
work  the  so-called  acid  process,  plump  their  hides  by 
the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  hanging  them  six  or  eight  hours 
in  a  solution  containing  xffo"ta  °f  aci'';  The  plumping 
is  sometimes  done  as  a  preliminary  operation,  and  again 
others  add  the  acid  to  the  colour  pits,  or  the  first  pit  into 
which  the  hides 
go  for  the  tan- 
ning process. 
Among  non-acid 
tanners  the 

plumping  of 
.sweat  stock  in 
which  there  is 
110  lime  is  se- 
cured in  the 
weak  acid  li- 
quors of  the 
colouring  and 
handling  pits. 
In  the  case  of 
limed  stock  the 
hides,  at  the 
r  stage,  are 
withdrawn  from 


I'iG.  2.  —  Turner's  Be;i 


the  pits  and  stretcued  over  an  uuhairing  beam  (fig.  2),  ivuen 
with  a  working  knife  (fig.  3,  a)  a  workman  partly  scrapes 
partly  shaves  off  the  hair  and  scarf-skin.  Another  workman 
in  a  similar  way  with  a  fleshing  knife  (fig.  3,  I)  removes 
the  fatty  compounds  and 
flesh  from  the  flesh  side'. 
for  these  operations  seve- 
ral in  ichines  have  been 
adapted,  working  mostly 
with  revolving  knives  or 
fritters,  under  which  the 
hides  or  skins  pass  in  a 
fully  extended  state.  Such 
machines  are,  however, 
only  applied  to  the  smaller  F<«-  3.— Tanner's  Knives  and  Pin. 
skins.     The  next  step  in  the  preparation  of  the  hide  is  to 

u ve  from  it  as  thoroughly  as  possible  all  traces  of  lime. 

This  is  partly  accomplished  by  going  over  the  hide  on  the 
beam  with  a  scudding  knife,  pressing  the  combined  lime 
and  interfibrous  mat- 
ter out  of  the  tissue. 
For  more  complete 
neutralization  of  lime 
in  the  larger  hides 
the  influence  of  the 
weak  acid  of  the 
colouring  pits  is 
trusted  to.  li 
hides  arc  wished  by 
some  means  in  pure 
water,  the  ino: 
vrnient  and  generally 
adopted  method  being 
to  place  them  in  the 
nVli  wheel  (fig.  1), 
in  which  they  revolve  and  tumble  about  whilst  fresh 
water  is  continually  being  poured  on  them  within  the 
.•■evolving  wheel. 

The  hides  now  come  to  be  trimmed  and  pn  pared  for 
tanning  in  the  shape  ill  which  they  arc  intended  ultimately 
to  be  sent  into  the  market.  An  entire  untrimmed  hide 
(fig.  ."))  is  termed  n  crop;  a  side  is  half  a  crop,  the  dividing 
line  of  the  two  sides  being  shown  at  EF:  a  butt  is  the 
bask  portion  A  BCD,  and  a  bend  id  half  a  butt  AI'.l'K. 
0,  G  ure  ly-fly  piece.-,  and  H,  ji  the  cheeks,  both  together 


Fin.  4.—  Dash  Wheel. 


Fio.  5. — Divisions  of  a  Mi.!*.- 


Deing  tlie  offal.     When  the  shoulder  (the  upper  part  of  the 
butt)  is  removed,  what  remains  is  a  short  butt. 

The  actual  tanning  now  commencies,  and  the  operations 
involved  may  be  divided  into  a  series  of  threes— (1) 
colouring,  (2)  handling,  and  (3)  the  laving  away.  The 
colouring  consists  in  exposing 
the  hides  in  a  series  of  pits 
containing  oozes  wldch  are 
almost  entirely  deprived  of 
tannin,  but  in  which  some 
amount  of  gallic  and  acetic 
acids  have  been  developed, 
and  which,  moreover,  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  the 
colouring  matter  extracted 
from  the  tanning  substances. 
In  these  pits  (also  called  sus- 
penders) the  hides  are  sus- 
pended over  poles  laid  across 
the  pit,  and  they  are  moved 
daily  from  one  to  another  of 
a  series  of  four  or  six,  this  stage  usually  occupying  about  a 
week.  As  the  hides  are  moved  forward  in  the  series  they 
are  exposed  to  a  liquor  containing  a  small  and  steadily  in- 
creasing proportion  of  tannin,  and  this,  it  may  be  said,  holds 
good  till  the  hide  reaches  the  last  lay-away  pit,  in  which 
the  tanning  is  completed.  The  objects  attained  in  the 
colouring  pits  are  the  superficial  colouring  or  dyeing  of  the 
hide,  some  amount  of  plumping  from  the  acids  of  the  ooze, 
and  a  dissolving  out  of  remaining  traces  of  lime,  principally 
by  the  acetic  acid  to  which  the  hide  is  exposed.  Alter 
colouring,  the  hides  pass  on  to  the  handlers  or  handling 
pits,  a  round  or  series  of  which  may  consist  of  from  four  to 
twelve,  according  to  the  mode  of  working.  In  the  handlers 
the  hides  are  spread  out  horizontally;  and  in  the  first  series 
they  are  "  handled  "  once  a  day  or  more  frequently  if  con- 
venient. The  handling  consists  of  lifting  the  hides  out  of 
the  pit  by  means  of  a  tanner's  hook  (fig.  6),  piling  them 
on  the  side  till  they  drain,  and 
returning  them  into  the  pit,  the 
hide  on  the  top  in  one  handling 
going  to  the  bottom  in  the  next. 
This  operation  is  continued 
throughout  the  series ;  only  as 
the  hides  advance  the  necessity  ana  advantage  of  rrequent 
handling  decreases,  while  the  strength  of  the  tan  liquor  in 
which  they  are  handled  increases.  The  whole  handling 
stage  consumes  on  an  average  about  six  weeks.  Finally, 
the  hides  are  carried  over  into  the  layers  or  lay-aways.  In 
these  the  stock  is  exposed  to  the  strongest  tanning  liquors, 
and  between  the  hides  thin  layers  of  the  tanning  bark  or 
mixture  are  strewn.  The  object  of  this  interstratification 
is  to  separate  the  mass  of  hides  so  as  to  secure  the  more 
ready  permeation  of  the  entire  mass  by  the  liquor,  and 
also  to  feed  and  strengthen  the  ooze  itself  as  its  tannin  is 
absorbed  by  the  hides.  In  these  layers  the  hides  are 
allowed  to  rest  for  about  six  weeks,  after  which  the  pits 
are  cleared  out,  charged  with  fresh  ooze,  and  filled  with 
the  hides  and  tan  as  before.  These  processes  may  be  re- 
peated three  or  four  times  before  the  tanning  is  completed. 
When  the  process  is  deemed  complete,  each  hide,  on  being 
taken  out,  will  be  found  to  be  converted  into  leather,  nnd 
a  portion  of  its  gelatin  which  has  been  dissolved  from  its 
interior  is,  by  combination  with  a  portion  of  tannin  from 
the  strong  solution,  deposited  upon  its  surfaces,  where  it  is 
found  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  deposit,  technically  known 
as  Mnom,  or  /'it<-lti>ii/,  which  disguises  the  under  colour  of 
the  leather  just  as  if  it  were  covered  with  yellow  paint. 
Tins,  prejudice  says,  must  be  on  its  surface,  or  it  is  not 
saleable,  but  it  is  so  much  quality  and  weight  lost  to  the 


Fig.  6. — Tanner's  Rook 
(without  handle). 
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consumer,  as  he  pays  for  it  on  tlie  outside  of  his  leather  to 
he  worked  off  in  the  dressing  and  currying  operation:*.  By 
some  tanning  agents — mimosa,  for  example — there  is  little 
or  no  bloom  deposited. 

The  theory  of  the  formation  of  .the  bloom  is  this.  As 
soon  as  ooze  has  penetrated  into  a  hide  it  loses  its  tanning 
material,  but  by  capillary  attraction  is  detained ;  this 
exhausted  ooze  acts  by  maceratioti  on  the  finer  and  more 
soluble  interstitial  gelatin,  and   dissolves  it.      In  handling, 

;it  one-twelfth  of  this  flows  out ;  the  remaining  eleven- 
twelfths  accompany  the  hide  into  the  next  stronger  solution, 
jf  which  only  one-twelfth  is  absorbed  directly,  and  a  small 
portion  is  slowly  exchanged  by  endosmosis  and  exosmosis. 
The  small  portion  of  strong  solution  which  passes  into  the 
pores  of  the  liule  contributes  to  tan  the  hard  fibrous  portions 
not  dissolved,  and   the   small    portion   of   weak   solution 

sing  out  of  the  hide  by  exosmosis  gives  up  its  dissolved 
gelatin  to  the  tin  of  the  stronger  solution  outside  to  form 
tannate  of  gelatin,  which  partly  adheres  to  the  surfa 
bloom,  and  partly  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  as  pitching. 
::  the  time  when  the  raw  ox  hide  is  taken  in  hand 
till  the  leather  is  fully  dried,  not  less  than  a  year  is 
consumed  in  the  case  of  the  best  qualities  of  sole  leather. 
It  wis  formerly  the  practice  in  England,  as  it  still  is  on 
the  Continent,  to  tan  by  the  process  of  xtratijiratiun,  for 
which  purpose  a  bed  of  bark  is  made  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  ,  upon  this  is  laid  the  hide,  then  bark,  then  a  hide, 

i  so  on  until  the  pit  is  full  ;  water  is  sometimes  pumped 
in,  and  the  pit  left  for  some  months  ;  it  is  then  emptied, 
and  the  same  hides  returned  with  fresh  bark  and  water  for 
I  few  months  longer;  this  is  repeated  again  and  ag 
until  the  tanning  is  completed,  the  time  varying  from  one 
to  four  years  for  heavy  leather. 

The  devices  mid  processes  which  have  been  proposed  and  to  some 

:  in  operation  with  the  new  of  shortening  the  time  occu- 

jiied  in  tinning  are  beyond  all  enumeratipn.      In  scarcely  any  ease 

time-abridging  processes  proved  successful  in  practical  working, 

far  as  the  production  of  good  leather  is*  involved  ;  and  now  the 
opinion  appears  to  be  completely  established  that,  for  the  thorough 
tanning  of  heavy  leather,  a  slowly  operating  influence  and  conse- 
quently long  time  are  essential.  The  devices  for  the  hastening  of 
tanning  have  for  the  most  part  turned  tfpon  some  plan  for  forcing 
the  tin  liquor  into  and  through  the  pelt,  or  for  alternate  soaking 

I  squeezing  of  the  tiitles.  -Among  the  plans  which  have  been 
tried  on  a  commercial  scale  may  be  enumerated  tanning  by  the 
application  of  hydrostatic  pres>iire  to  force  the  liquor  through  the 
hides,  a  method  which  failed  simply  because  the  pressure  was  equal 
on  both  sides.     The  iMimini  tanning  principle  is  another  wdiich  has 

•i  extensively  hied,  only  to  issue  ii,  disappointment.  It  consists 
in  hanging  the  hides  in  a  pit  or  cylinder  so  constructed  that  the  air 
van  be  a  air  pump,  after  which  tan  liquors  are  forced 

into  the  vessel,  air  readmitted,  and  again  withdrawn.  Hides,  how- 
ever, loaded  with  water  .swell  little  under  diminished  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  the  practical  difficulty  of  procuring  and  maintaining 
a  vacmim  in  tan  pits  is  very  great.  .More  promising  results  have 
been  obtained  by  setting  up  in  tan  pits  the  physical  process  of 
endosmosis  and  exosmosis.  This  is  done  by  sewing  up  hides  two 
and  two  as  I  being  filled  with  solution  differing  in  specific 

lty  from  the  tan  liquor  in  which  tiny  are  immersed,  their! 
".  ion  through  the  hide.     This  process  failed  ehii 
the  hardness  of  the  leather  it  yielded.      A  plan  of  sewing  hides  into 
ispending  them  filled  with  strong  tan  liquor,  which  as  the 
tlui  i  -  also  tried  for  some  time.      Again.it 

has  been  attempted  to 'keep  the  hid.-  suspended  stationary  in  the 
pits  and  move  the  liquors  instead  of  carrying  over  hides  from  one 
pit  into  another.     A  more  recent  device,  which  may  not  yet  be  fully 

tested,  consists  in  ■ |  the  liquor  bj 

tinncrtis  circulation  through  pipes  from  the  stronger  into  the  weaker 

infusions. 

which  hides  are  imme:  ii ,  _.  weaker  and  weaker  the  Ii 

they  rest  m  the  linlior;  tin-  ooze  is  kept  up  at  least  to  its  -  i 

re  ised  in  proportion 
as  the  tannin  ith  the  huh' 

Heavy  hides  for  sole  leather,  belting,  and  similar  pur- 
pose- 1  n  i|  require  to  undergo  any-elaborate  dressing  or 
currying.  When  finally  removed'  from  the  tau  pits  tiny 
are  piled  grain  to  e;rain  and    flesh  to  flesh   to  drain,   cars 


being  taken  that  no  tan  liquor  is  allowed  to  lurk  in  tile  pile, 
which  is  covered  over  from  the  light.  When  sufficlently 
drained,  they  are  brushed  or  scoured  to  free  them  from 
adhering  impurities,  and  removed  to  the  drying  loft,  where, 
after  lightly  rubbing  over  with  oil,  they  are  hung  on  poles 
to  dry.  In  the  loft  steam-heated  pipes  keep  a  dry 
atmosphere  during  winter,  and  enable  the  attendants  to 
regulate  and  control  the  drying  of  the  leather.  The  leather 
when  dried  in  this  condition  is  rough  tanned,  and  for 
finishing  as  sole  leather  it  has  to  be  struck  out  or  "  pinned  " 
and  .compressed  by  rolling.  For  striking  or  pinning  by 
hand  the  hide  is  dampened  with  water,  thrown  over  a 
beam,  and  worked  all  over  the  grain  side  with  3'  striking 
pin  (fig.  3,  c).  This  operation  smoothes  and  levels  the 
grain,  remove3  smaller  wrinkles,  and  to  some  extent 
compresses  and  solidifies  the  leather.  Striking  machines 
(fig.   7)    are  now    very  generally  used   for  the  operation. 


Fio. 


-Leather  Striking  M  l 


These  consist  of  a  drum  or  cylinder  having  a  parallel  series 
of  projecting  knives,  or  plates  of  gun-metal,  set  angularly 
across  its  surface.  Underneath  the  drum  is  a  brass  bed, 
fixed  on  a  yielding  cushion,  which  can  be  pressed  up  ot 
eased  by  means  of  a  foot  lever,  according  as  the  leather 
operated  on  is'  thick  or  thin.  The  drum  is  made  to  revolve 
at  a  very  rapid  rate,  the  blunt  edges  and  external  angles 
of  the  knives  thereby  striking  the  surface  of  the  leather 
with  great  violence,  and  thus  the  grain  is  struck  out, 
smoothed,  and  compressed  in  a  very  rapid  and  efficient 
manner.  Finally,  the  leather  is  rolled  and  compressed 
on  a  level  zinc-lined  wooden  bed  by  a  heavy  hand  roller, 
such  as  is  shown  in  fig  8,  or  on  the  platform  of  one  of  the 
numerous  forms  of  machines  designed  for  that  purpose. 


I'u.  8— Hand  Roller. 
The  yield  of  leather  fropi  a  given  weight  of  dry  hide 
varies  very  much  according  to  the  different  styles  of 
tannage  and  materials  used.  Asa  mean  outcome,  it.  may 
he  said  that  100  ft  of  green  hide,  tanned  with  from  300  to 
400  of  oak  bark,  will  yield  40  to  50  ft  of  leather;- 100  lb 
of  green  hide,  however,  when  deprived  of  hair,,  flesh,  and 
moisture,  will  weigh  only  18  ft, "Bud,  taking  100  ft  of  dry 
hide,  which,  fleshed  and  unhaired,  weighs  85  B>,  the.  yield 
of  leather  will  be  from  180  to  200  ft  according  to  tinnago, 
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The  percentage  of  tannin  alone  absorbed  from  different 
tanning  agents  has  been  found  to  be  for  hemlock,  64'2  ; 
pine,  90-8  ;  chestnut,  85-2  ;  oak,  769  ;  oak,  three  years  in 
pit,  70'2.  Heavy  leathers,  being  sold  by  weight,  are  sub- 
ject to  adulteration,  and  have  fictitious  weight  given  them 
without  any  benefit  to  the  material,  but  rather  the  opposite, 
by  impregnation  with  such  salts  as  sulphate  of  magnesium 
or  chloride  of  barium,  or  with  glucose,  the  last  being  the 
most  frequently  used  adulterant. 

■  Leather. — Under  this  head  are  included  the  thin, 
soft,  and  pliable  leathers  which  find  their  principal,  but  by 
no  means  exclusive,  application  in  making  the  uppers  of 
boots  and  shoes,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a  class 
of  leathers.  Upper  leathers  are  made  from  such  hides  and 
skius  as  Bast  Indian  kips,  light  cow  hide,  calf  skins,  horse 
hide,  and  also  from  split  heavy  hides.  The  preparatory 
dressing  of  such  skins,  and  the  tanning  operations,  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  those  already  described.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  thinness  of  the  skin  treated,  the  processes  are 
more  rapidly  finished  and  loss  complex,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  skins  absorb  a  large  percentage  of  tanning  extract. 
The  lime  used  for  unhairing  must  be  removed  in  the  pre- 
liminary stage,  with  greater  thoroughness  than  is  essential 
in  the  case  of  hides  for  sole  leather ;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  skins  are  washed  in  the  dash  wheel,  and  undergo  a 
process  of  bating  or  grainering.  A  quantity  of  pigeon's 
dung  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  in  this  the  hides  are  steeped 
for  a  "week  or  ten  days,  with  occasional  removals  and 
strikings.  The  theory  of  this  process  is  obscure,  but  it 
has  been  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  uric  acid  of 
the  dang  removes  the  excess  of  lime,  and  that  the  ammonia 
generated  by  the  putrefaction  of  the  mixture  tends  to  form 
an  ammoniacal  soap  with  any  remaining  fat  of  the  hide  ; 
but  as  the  gelatin  of  the  hide  exists  in  two  states, — one 
the  principal,  hard,  or  fibrous  portion,  and  the  other  (which 
is  more  soluble)  contained  between  the  fibres,  and  more 
affected  by  agents  and  putrefaction — this  softer  portion  is 
removed  by  grainering,  and  the  leather,  when  tanned,  is 
light  and  porous,  and  more  readily  permeable  by  water. 
Small  skins  are  not  fished  one  by  one  out  of  the  colouring 
and  handling  pits^,  but  the  whole  contents  of  the  pits  are 
tied  together,  so  that  when  the  upper  skin  is  seized  it  is 
thrown  over  a  sparred  cylinder  erected  between  each  pair 
of  pits,  and,  the  wheel  being  set  in  motion,  the  entire  string 
of  skins  comes  up  over  its  surface  and  is  passed  into  the 
neighbouring  pit  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  Such  an 
apparatus  is  used  for  handling  all  small  pieces  and 
fragments,  as  for  example  the  cheeks  and  bellies  of  heavy 
hides. 

Tho  time  occupied  in  tanning  an  upper  leather,  say  an  East 
Indian  kip,  with  a  mixed  mimosa,  sumach,  valonia,  and 
terra  tannage,  may  be  about  three  months.  In  the  fine 
tanning  of  calf  and  kip  skins  on  the  Continent,  for  which 
French  and  German  tanners  are  famous,  the  duration  of 
the  operation  may  be  from  four  to  eight  months. 

Splitting. — In  the  preparation  of  most  kinds  of  upper 
leather,  the  hides  are  split  into  two,  or  three,  and  sometimes 
more  portions.  In  the  case  of  a  single  split  the  portions 
form  a  grain  and  flesh  side ;  when  three  sections,  or  slices, 
are  made  they  result  in  grain,  middle,  and  flesh  splits. 
Some  tanner3  split  their  hides  in  the  green  condition,  others 
after  colouring,  and  in  many  instances  the  splitting  is 
done,  after  the  leather  is  fully  tanned,  by  the  currier,  as  a 
regular  part  of  his  operations,  this  being  particularly  the 
case  with  imported  tanned  East  Iifdia  kips,  and  other  fully 
tanned  leather  of  foreign  origin.  Splitting  machines  will 
be  alluded  to  in  connexion  with  the  operations  of  currying. 

Currying. — Leather  as  it  leaves  the  tannery  is  a  com- 
paratively rough,  harsh,  and  intractable  substance,  and  the 
duty  of  the  currier  is  to  dress  and  otherwise  fit  it  for 


the  use  of  the  shoemaker,  coachbuilder,  saddler,  ancT  the 
numerous  other  tradesmen  who  work  in  it.  The  currier 
has  to  smooth  the  leather,  so  to  pare  it  down  as  to  reduce 
inequalities  of  thickness,  to  impregnate  it  with  fatty  mutter 
in  order  to  render  it  soft  and  pliable,  and  to  give  it  such 
a  surface-dressing,  colour,  and  finish  as  will  please  the  eye 
and  suit  the  purposes  of  its  consumers.  The  operations  of 
currying  are  complex  and  varied,  each  particular  class  of 
goods  receiving  a  treatment  in  many  respects  peculiar  to 
itself.  The  fact  also  that  machinery  is  used  by  some  curriers 
for  nearly  every  mechanical  operation,  while  others  adhere 
to  the  old  manual  system,  renders  it  almost  impossible  to 
give  in  brief  an  outline  of  operations  which  will  be 
consistent  with  the  practice  of  any  considerable  number  of 
curriers. 

Regarding  currying  as  principally  a  handicraft,  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  an  outline  of  the  range  of 
operations  for  the  preparation  of  a  w.axed  calf  leather,  the 
commonest  form  of  upper  leather  in  use.  The  leather  is 
first  made  pliable  by  soaking  in  water,  after  which  it  is 
shaved  on  the  flesh  side, 
and  a  tolerably  smooth 
surface  is  produced. 
This  operation  is  carried 
on  at  a  beam,  or  strong 
frame  of  wood,  support- 
ing a  stout  plank  faced 
with  lignum  vita?,  and 
set  vertically,  or  nearly  Fl°-  9-— Currying  Knife. 

so.  The  knife  (fig.  9)  is  a  double-edged  rectangular  blade, 
about  12  inches  by  5  inches,  with  a  straight  handle  at 
one  end,  and  a  cross  handle  at  the  other  in  the  plane  of 
the  blade.  The  edges  of  this  knife  are  first  made  very 
keen,  and  are  then  turned  over  so  as  to  form  a  wire  edge 
by  means  of 
the  thicker 
of  the  two 
straight  steel 
tools  shown  in 
fig.  10.  The 
wire  edge  is 
preserved  by 
drawing  the 
thinner  steel 
tool  along  the  interior  angle  of  the  wire  edge  from  time  to 
time  as  required,  for  which  purpose  the  man  holds  this 
smaller  tool  between  his  fingers,  together  with  tho  beam- 
knife.  The  skin  being  thrown  over  the  plank,  the  man 
presses  his  body  against  it,  and  leaning  over  the  top  holds 
the  knife  by  its  two  handles,  almost  perpendicularly  to  the 
leather,  and  proceeds  to  shave  it,  shifting  it  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  bring  all  tho  parts  under  the  action  of  the 
knife,  and  frequently  passing  a  fold  between  his  fingers  to 
test  the  progress  of  his  work.  The  skin  is  then  placed  in 
hot  water,  and  removed  to  a  mahogany  or  stone  table,  to 
which  the  wet  flesh  side  adheres,  and  is  worked  with  a  tool 
called  a  stretching-iron,  or  slicker  S  (fig.  10),  consisting  of 
a  flat,  rectangular  piece  of  iron,  copper,  or  smooth  hard 
stone,  fixed  in  a  handle.  With  this  tool  a  man  scrapes  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  exerting  a  strong  pressure  with  both 
hands,  and  dashing  water  upon  it  from  time  to  time,  by 
which  means  lumps  and  inequalities  are  made  to  disappear, 
the  leather  is  equalized  and  extended,  and  the  bloom  is 
brought  to  the  surface.  The  superfluous  moisture  and  the 
superficial  bloom  are  now  slicked  out,;' and  a  stuffing,  or 
dubbing,  of  cod  oil  and  tallow  is  rubbed  into  both  sides  of 
the  skin,  but  chiefly  the  flesh  side,  by  means  of  a  brush,  or 
with  the  woolly  side  of  a  piece  of  sheep  skin.  The  skin  is 
now  dried  in  a  loft,  and,  as  the  water  only  evaporates,  the 
dubbing  sinks  into  the  pores.     When  dry  enough  for  the 


Fio  10. — Currying  Apparatus.     C,  pommel  ; 
R,  raising  board  :  S,  slicker. 
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purpose,  the  skin  is  boarded,  or  worked  with  a  graining 
board  or  pommel  C  (fig.  10),  the  effect  of  which  is  to  bring 
up  the  (/rain,  or  give  a  granular  appearance  to  the  leather, 
and  also  to  make  it  supple.  The  pommel  is  a  piece  of 
Iiard  wood,  grooved  like  ;  crimping-board,  and  att; 
the  hand  by  means  of  a  strap,  whence  the  word  p 
from    the    FrencL  .  or  palm  of  the  hand.     The 

leather  passes  through  various  manipulations,  each  having 
its  distinct  name;  thua  in   folding  the 

skin  with  the  grain  sides  in  contact,  and  rubbing  strongly 
on  the  flesh  or  rubbing  the  extended  skin 

on  the  grain  side  g,  or  passing  a  knife  with  a 

very  fine  edge  over  the  skin  at  the  beam,  so  as  to  clean  the 
flesh  side  preparatory  to  .hick  is  done  just  before 

the  skins  are  sold  ;  for  at  this  point  the  currier  stc&es  his 
skins,  as  they  can  be  kept  best  in  the  state  of  finished 
is  it  is  called,  previous  to  waxing.  Waxing  consists 
of  two  parts:  the  first  is  the  hying  on  the  colour,  or  black- 
ing of  oil,  lampblack,  and  tallow,  which  is  well  rubbed  in  on 
the  flesh  side  with  a  hard  brush  ;  then,  secondly,  the  skin 
is  black-sized  with  stiff  size  and  tallow,  laid  on  with  a 
sponge  or  a  soft  brush,  and  thoroughly  rubbed  with  a  glass 
slicker,  a  finishing  gloss  being  given  with  a  little  thin  size. 
The  curried  skiu  is  now  said  to  be  black  on  the  flesh,  or 
waxed,  in  which  state  it  is  used  for  the  upper  leathers  of 
men's  boots  and  shoes.  In  the  case  of  any  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  grained  leather  which  are  blackened  and 
dressed  on  the  grain  side,  the  finishing  operations  are 
different  These  are  hard  dried  after  slicking,  and  the 
operation  of  stuffing  or  dubbing  is  omitted.  They  are 
grained  in  the  dry  state,  often  by  machinery,  then  boarded 
to  soften  them,  and  next  blackened  on  the  grain  side  with 
a  solution  of  copperas.  The  flesh  side  is  whitened  or  fluffed 
and  the  grain  is  treated  with  sweet  oil  or  some  similar  oil, 
and  finally  glazed  with  a  thin  solution  of  gelatin  or  of 
shellac. 

For  almost  every  operation  in  currying  efficient  machinery  has 
now  been  adapted,  the  use  of  which  not  only  modifies  the  operations 
of  the  currier,  but  also  enables  him  to  split  up  hides  and  to  finish 
his  splits  as  imitations  of  any  kind  of  leather  he  may  desire  to  copy. 
In  machine  currying  the  t3nned  hides,  duly  damped,  are  struck  out 
fn  a  "  stoning  "  macbine.  It  consists  of  a  strong  oscillating  arm  or 
bar  having  a  blunt  steel  blade  fixed  on  its  end,  which  works  back 
and  forward  over  a  concave  bed  on  which  the  hide  is  laid,  and  which 
by  its  scraping  and  striking  action  on  the  softened  leather  smooths 
and  equalizes  the  grain,  and  produces  a  compact  uniform  surface  on 


thicknesses  of  various  parts  of  a  hide.     The  thickness  of  tho  slice' 
ir  to  be  out  is  ganged  to  the  utmost  minuteness  bj 

ise  or  lower  the  upper  roller.    The 

emery  wheels  c  as  it  passes  round.     So  d  in  this  machine 

elfect  its  work  tl  of  leather  uniform  throughout  and  as  thin 

as  paper  can  be  easily  prepared  by,  it,  and  with  its  help  it  is  no 
in  practice  to  divide  a  comparal  I    diankip 

into  three  useful  splits.     Another  machine   now  largely 

is  the  scouring  machine  (fig.  12),  a  level  table  or  ] 
freely  movable  in  all  directions,  having  mounted  over  it  a  recipro- 
rushes  and  pieces  of  slate  or  thin 
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Fio.  11.— Belt  Knife  Splitting  Machine. 
it.  From  the  stoning  machine  the  hide  may  pass  to  the  splitting 
machine,  of  whieh  there  are  numerous  forms,  the  American  union 
splitter  with  a  fixed  knife  being  the  oldest  and  best  known.  A 
much  more  perfect  machine,  however,  is  the  belt  or  band  splitting 
machine.  In  this  machine  (fig.  11)  the  knife  or  cutter  a  is  an  end- 
less band  of  steel  which  revolves  at  considerable  speed  with  its. 
catting  edges  close  to  the  sides  of  a  pair  of  rollers  through  which 
the  leather  is  fed  and  pressed  against  the  knife.  The  lower  of  these 
rollers  is  made  of  short  segments  or  rings,  each  separately  capable 
of  yielding  to  some  extent  so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  incqual 


1 :  l  hine. 

stone.  These,  with  a  small  jet  of  water,  scour  and  brush  the  entire 
surface  of  the  leather  lying  on  the  platform,  effectually  scouring  out 
bloom  and  all  soluble  impurities.  Other  machines  are  washing  and 
stuffing  drums  and  whitening  machines.  In  the  latter  the  leather  is 
pared  and  equalized  by  the  cutting  action  of  a  small  cylinder  aimed 
with  oblique  cutting  edges.  The  cylinder,  moved  to  and  fro  with  a 
pendulum  motion,  and  revolving  at  the  enormous  rate  of  from 
2000  to  3000  revolutions  per  minute,  pares  and  shaves  the  leather 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  lawn-mower  cuts  grass.  Embossing 
or  graining  cylinders,  boarding  cylinders,  glassing  machines,  and 
emery  wheels  for  fluffing  the  flesh  side  of  levant  leather  are  also 
among  the  mechanical  adaptations  for  currier's  use. 

Patent  or  Enamelled  Leather, — Leather  finished  with  .a 
brilliant,  smooth,  and  glossy  surface,  used  for  dress  boots 
and  shoes,  dress  belts,  and  fine  harness,  is  known  under  a 
variety  of  names,  as  lacquered,  varnished,  japanned,  and 
enamelled  leather,  &c.  Such  leather  is  finished  principally 
from  tanned  calf  skins,  and  in  more  recent  times  from  seal, 
goat,  and  sheep  skins,  but  lighter  ox  hides  and  horse  leather 
are  also  japanned  for  special  purposes.  The  finishing  of 
leather  in  this  style  involves  two  processes — (1)  the 
grounding  or  preparation  of  a  smooth  surface,  and  (2)  the 
varnishing  and  polishing.  The  grounding  material  used 
by  French  and  German  finishers,  who  greatly  excel  in  the 
production  of  such  leather,  consists  of  a  thick  syrupy 
mixture  of  lamp-black  with  a  varnish  of  boiled  linseed  oil, 
umber,  and  litharge.  This  is  uniformly  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  leather,  which  has  been  previously  stretched 
and  tacked  en  a  wooden  frame.  The  first  coating  is  dried 
in  the  air,  then  exposed  in  the  japanning  stove  to  a  heat  of 
about  170°  Fahr.,  and  afterwards  rubbed  smooth  with 
pumice  stone.  This  process  of  coating,  drying,  and 
smoothing  is  repeated  several  times,  and  the  leather  is 
next  varnished  with  a  compound  of  boiled  oil,  Berlin  blue, 
litharge,  and  some  dryer,  thinned  either  with  oil  of 
turpentine  or  petroleum  spirit.  Two  or  three  thin  coat- 
ings of  such  varnish  are  given,  the  surface  being  carefully 
polished  after  each  ;  but  the  composition  of  the  varnishes, 
&c,  and  the  number  of  coatings  applied,  vary  much  in  the 
hands  of  different;  manufacturers.  Coloured  enamel  leathers 
receive  two  preliminary  coatings  of  oil,  rosin,  and  spirit  of 
turpentine,  which  are  sun-dried  ;  they  are  then  brought  uu 
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with  several  coatings  of  oil,  varnish,  and  the  special  colour- 
ing substance,  and  finished  with  a  thin  coat  of  copal  varnish. 

Seal  Leatlter. — The  tanning  of  seat  skins  is  now  an 
important  department  of  the  leather  industry  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  which  this  branch  has  been  specially 
developed.  The  skins  form  one  of  the  items  of  the 
whaling  industry,  which  principally  centres  in  Dundee, 
and  at  that  port,  as  well  as  at  Hull  and  Peterhead,  they 
are  received  in  large  quantities  from  the  arctic  regions.  A 
considerable  number  are  also  imported'  at  Greenock  from 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  The  skin  of  these  seijs  ia 
light  but  exceedingly  close  in  texture,  and  yields  a  very 
strong  tough  leather.  The  skins  are  prepared,  split,  and 
tanned  in  the  same  way  as  other  light  leathers,  tanning 
with  mixed  oak  bark  and  sumach  usually  occupying  about 
six  weeks.  Seal  leather  is  generally  finished  on  the  grain 
side  as  "levant"  seal  with  a  large  coarse  grain,  and  in  that 
form  it  is  principally  used-  by  bootmakers..  A  proportion 
of  seal  leather  is  finished  as  enamel  and  japanned  leather. 

Russia  Leather  was  originally,  as  the  name  implies,  a 
speciality  of  Russia,  where  it  was  made  from  the  hides  of 
young  cattle,  and  dressed  either  a  brownish-red  or  a  black 
colour,  for  upper  leather  or  for  bookbinding,  dressing  cases, 
purses,  and  similar  objects.  Russia  leather  is  now  made 
throughout  both  Europe  and  America,  the  best  qualities 
being  obtained  from  Austria.  Horse  hides,  calf,  goat, 
and  sheep  skins,  and  even  splits,  are  now  finished  as  russia 
leather  ;  but  most  of  these  are  decidedly  inferior  in  quality, 
and,  as  they  are  merely  treated  with  birch  bark  oil  to  give 
them  something  of  the  odour  by  which  an  ordinary  observer 
recognizes  russia  leather,  they  scarcely  deserve  the  name 
under  which  they  pass.  Genuine  russia  leather  is  tanned 
like  other  light  leathers,  but  properly  in  willow  bark, 
although  poplar  and  spruce  fir  barks  also  are  used.  After 
tanning,  scouring,  and  setting  out,  the  hides  are  treated  on 
the  flesh  side  with  an  empyreumatic  oil  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  birch  tree  bark  and  buds,  to  which  the 
peculiar  smell  of  the  leather  is  due.  The  red  colour  com- 
monly seen  in  russia  leather  is  given  by  dyeing  with  a  pre- 
paration of  brazil  wood,  rubbed  over  the  grain  side  with 
a  brush  or  sponge.  Black-coloured  russia  leather  owes  its 
colour  to  repeated  stainings  with  acetate  of  iron.  The 
leather  of  genuine  quality  is  very  water-tight  and  strong, 
»nd,  owing  to  its  impregnation  with  empyreumatie  oil,  it 
'<ards  off  the  attacks  of  insects. 

Morocco  and  Thin  Leathers. — Originally  morocco  leather 
was  a  product  of  the  Levant,  Turkey,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast  of  Africa,  where  the  leather  was  made  from 
goat  skins  tanned  with  sumach,  and  finished  either  black 
or  various  bright  colours.  Such  leather  was  peculiarly 
clear  in  colour,  elastic,  and  soft,  yet  firm  aud  fine  in  grain 
and  texture,  and  has  long  been  much  prized  for  bindings, 
1  :iu  the  material  in  which  most  of  the  artistic  work  of 
the  16th  century  binders  was  executed.  Now,  in  addition 
to  genuine  morocco  made  from  goat  skins,  we  have  imita- 
tion or  French  moroccos,  for  which  split  calf  and  especially 
3heep  skins  are  employed,  and  it  may  be  said  that,  as  the 
appearance  of  morocco  is  the  result  of  the  style  of  grain- 
ing, which  can  be  artificially  produced  on  any  leather,  and 
of  the  finish,  morocco  can  bo  made  from  all  varieties  of 
aher.  The  Germans  distinguish  betw-'een  saffian  and 
morocco,  including  under  the  former  term  leather  tanned 
with  sumach,  and  dyed  bright  colours  without  previous 
stuffing  with  fats,  while  as  morocco  proper  tbey  reckon 
leather  which  may  be  prepared  with  mixed  tannage,  is 
stuffed,  and  afterwards  is  finished  black.  Saffians  are, 
according  to  this  classification,  the  leathers  principally  used 
for  bindings  and  fancy  purposes,  morocco  being  more 
especially  devoted  to  shoe  work. 

The  preparation  of  skins  for  morocco  leathers  must  bo 


conducted  with  much  care.  The  skins,  being  usually  bard 
and  dry  when  received,  are  first  soaked  and  softened  by 
milling  in  the  stocks  and  working  on  the  tanner's  beam. 
They  are  next  limed,  unhaired,  fleshed,  aud  trimmed  in 
effect  as  already  described  in  the  section  on  sole  leather, 
and  they  are  pured  or  bated  in  a  preparation  of  dog's  dung. 
After  undergoing  the  influence  of  this  preparation,  the 
skins  are  washed  and  Blated  with  a  knife-edged  piece  of 
slate  to  remove  from  their  surface  fiue  hairs  and  adheriug 
dirt,  and  then  they  are  put  into  a  drench  of  bran  and  water, 
heated  to  about  185°  Fahr.,  after  which  they  ought  to  be 
perfectly  free  from  deleterious  impurities  and  ready  for 
tanning.  Several  processes  are  adopted  in  tanning,  but 
that  most  approved  is  based  on  the  original  Eastern 
practice,  which  consists  in  first  treating  the  skins  with  an 
alreacry  used  sumach  infusion.  Next  they  are,  iu  pail's, 
sewed  up  as  bags,  grain  side  outwards,  and  these  bags  are 
filled  with  concentrated  sumach  liquor  and  a  proportion  of 
powdered  sumach,  and  by  the  exudation  of  the  liquor 
through  the  skins,  partly  aided  by  pressure,  the  tanning 
is  quickly  completed.  After  ripping  out,  the  skins  are 
thrown  into  vats  containing  sumach  liquor,  to  tan  the 
edges  and  shanks,  which  are.  not  reached  by  the  liquor  in 
the  bags.  The  fully  tanned  skins  are  now  struck  out  on 
the  beam  with  the  striking  pin,  aud  hung  in  the  loft  to 
dry,  when  they  are  ready  for  the  finishing  processes.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  goat  skins  imported  into  western 
Europe  from  the  East  Indies,  whence  they  are  exported  in 
enormous  quantities,  are  received  in  the  fully  tanned  con- 
dition, and  ready  for  the  morocco  finishing  operations, 
after  a  short  treatment  with  sumach  liquor.  For  finishing, 
the  leather  is  first  damped  in  soap-suds,  and  shaved  on  the 
flesh  side  to  equalize  the  thickness  of  the  leather,  aud  next 
on  a  table  worked  over  repeatedly  with  slickers,  which 
renders  the  skin  firm,  smooth,  and  uniform.  The  skins  are 
next  blacked  on  the  gram  side  with  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  iron,  and  from  this  point  the  methods  of  finish  divergo 
in  an  endless  manner  according  as  it  is  desired  to  finish 
the  leather  as  "kid,"  "levant,"  "  peeblcd,"  "bright,"  or 
"  dull,"  kc.  The  bright-coloured  moroccos  are  dyed  in  two 
different  methods,  the  dyeing  being  done  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  finishing  operations.  In  the  case  of  genuine 
moroccos,  the  skins  are  dipped  and  drawn  through  small 
troughs  containing  the  dye  liquor ;  two  skins  are  taken, 
placed  flesh  side  to  flesh  side,  and  so  worked  through  the 
liquor  by  hand,  the  operation  being  repeated  as  often  as 
necessary  to  bring  up  the  requisite  strength  of  colour. 
Imitation  morocco,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  dyed  by 
stretching  the  skins  on  a  table  and  brushing  the  dye  liquur 
over  the  grain  side.  After  the  dyeing  the  skins  are  shaved 
and  dressed,  the  dyed  surface  is  rubbed  over  with  an 
emulsion  of  white  of  egg,  linseed  oil;  and  dye  liquor,  and 
afterwards  grained  and  glassed,  or  finished  smooth  and 
glossy,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  leather  may 
be  required.  In  recent  times  aniline  colours  havi  I 
very  largely  employi  d  in  the  dyeing  of  all  bright  leathers. 
In  the  tanning  of  simp  and  lamb  skins  the  general 
operations  outlined  above   in    the  case  of  goat  skins   are 

ry.  Previous  to  tanning,  the  prepared  skins  are 
submitted  to  hydraulic  pressure,  to  expel  the  oleaginous 
matter  with  which  sheep  skins  are  richly  impregnated. 
Sheep  skins  tanned,  generally  with  beech  bark  iu  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  uucoloured  are  known  as  basils. 
Roan  Leath  r  is  sheep  skin  tanned  iu  sumach,  coloured 
and  dressed  throughout  in  the  same  manner  as  imitation 
morocco,  excepting  that  it  is  finished  smooth  and  glassed. 

:ire  split  gram  sides  of  sheep  skins  tanned  in  sumach, 
and  similarly  finished, — the  flesh  split  being  sli.unoyed  for 
inferior  qualities  of  shur.ioy  or  wash  leather.  Skivers  from 
their    thinness  are  quickly  tanned    through  iu  a  sumach 
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liquor,  and  in  no  case  are  they  Bewed  into  bags,  as  is  most 
commonly  the  case  with  entire  sheep  and  goat  skins.  The 
splitting  machine  used  for  split  sheep  skins  has  two  rollers, 
the  lower  one  of  gun-metal  and  solid,  and  the  upper  made  of 
gun-metal  rings,  while  betweeu  the  two  rollers,  and  nearly  in 
contact,  is  the  edge  of  the  sharp  knife,  to  which  an  oscillat- 
ing movement  is  given  by  a  crank.  When  a  skin  is  intro- 
duced between  the  two  rollers,  it  is  dragged  through  against 
the  knife  edge  and  divided,  the  solid  lower  roller  support- 
ing the  membrane,  while  the  upper  one,  beiug  capable  of 
moving  through  a  small  space  by  means  of  its  rings,  adjusts 
itself  to  inequalities  in  the  membrane  ;  where  this  is  thin 
the  rings  become  depressed,  and  where  it  is  thick  they  rise 
up,  so  that  no  part  escapes  the  action  of  the  knife.  Skivers 
are  finished  white,  or  in  colours  in  variously  lined  or  diced 
patterns,  and  in  imitation  grain,  and  are  principally  em- 
ployed for  hat  and  other  linings  aud  various  purposes  in 
which  they  meet  little  strain  or  tear  and  wear. 

Danish  Leather  is  tanned  sheep  and  lamb  skins  princi- 
pally, but  goat  and  kid  skins  also  are  used.  The  tanning 
medium  is  willow  bark,  and  the  leather,  bright  in  colour 
and  highly  elastic,  is  used  for  strong  gloves.  The  same 
name  is  also  applied  to  tawed  lamb  skins,  dressed  and 
finished  on  the  flesh  side. 

;<itor  Leather. — For  a  number  of  years  leather  tanned 
from  the  skins  of  the  Mississippi  alligator  has  formed  an 
item  in  the  trade  lists  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  now 
also  being  sought  after  in  the  European  markets.  The 
industry  was  started  about  the  year  18G0,  and  centred  first 
at  New  Orleans,  the  raw  skins  being  obtained  from  the 
rivers  of  Louisiana.  Now,  however,  the  skins  are  princi- 
pally procured  in  Florida,  and  the  tanning  is  a  considerable 
industry  in  Jacksonville.  The  parts  of  the  skin  useful  for 
leather  making  are  the  belly  and  Hanks,  and  these  portions 
alone  are  steeped  in  lime  to  preserve  them  for  the  tanner. 
Alligator  leather,  which  has  a  scaly  surface,  is  useful  for 
fancy  boot  and  shoe  making,  and  for  many  small  articles 
such  as  cigar  cases,  pocket  books,  <fca 

Kangaroo  Leather. — The  Australian  colonists  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  preparation  of  leather  from  the  skins 
of  the  kangaroo,  wallaby,  and  other  marsupials  native  to 
their  coutinent.  These  skins  are  both  tanned  and  tawed, 
the  principal  tanning  agent  being  the  mimosa  bark,  which 
abounds  in  Australia.  The  leathers  they  yield  are  of 
excellent  quality,  strong,  and  elastic,  and  rival  in  texturo 
aud  appearance  the  kid  of  European  tanners.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  the  animals  exist  only  in  the  wild  state 
reuders  this  a  limited  and  insecure  source  of  leather. 

Tawed  Lcatlier. 
'  Under  the  terra  tawing  is  embraced  the  preparation  of  leather  by 
the  action  of  mineral  substances  on  hides  and  skins.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  tawing  the  substance  principally  employed  is  alum  or  sonio 
of  the  simple  aluminous  salts,  although  many  other  inorganic  salts 
have  been  proposed,  some  of  which  have  given  considerable  pro- 
mise of  practical  success.  The  system  of  tawing  is  principally  ap- 
plied to  thin  and  light  skins  of  sheep,  lambs,  kids,  and  goats, 
although  in  former  times  ruuch  heavy  leather  was  tawed  for  military 
belts,  heavy  gloves,  machine  belts,  &c,  for  most  of  which  purposes, 
however,  sumach-tanned  or  similar  leathers  are  now  found  more 
applicable  and  durable.  The  products  obtained  by  tawing  are  of 
a  pure  white  colour,  whence  the  name  white  leather  is  frequently 
applied  to  goods  of  this  class.  The  most  important  departments  of 
the  tawing  industry  are  the  calf  kid  manufactures  for  boots  and. 
shoes,  and  glove  kid  or  glace  leather  tawing,  the  products  of  which 
are  exclusively  devoted  to  glove  making.  A  large  number  of  white 
heep  skins  are  also  used  by  druggists  and  perfumers  as  tie- 
over  leather  for  bottles,  and  for  linipga  by  bootmakers,  &c. 

Calf  Kid.—  The  varidus  steps  of  preparation  through  which  the 
light  skins  suitable  for  this  manufacture  pass,  in  respect  of  softening, 
liming,  unhairing,  puring,  and  drenching,  are  similar  to  the  process 
by  which  morocco  .skins  are  prepared  for  tanning.  The  tawing 
itself  is  accomplished  in  a  drum  oc  cylinder  the  same  as  the  currier's 
*taffing*wheel,  into  which  is  introduced  for  one  hundred  average  skins 
a  mixture  consisting  of  2Q  lb-  of  alum,  9  lb  salt,  40  II  flour,  250 


eggs  (or  about  l£  gallons  of  egg  yolk),  |  piut  of  olive  oil,  and  12  to 
16  gallons  of  water.  In  this  mixtnre,  at  a  temperature  of  not  more 
than  100°  Fahr.,  the  skins  are  worked  for  about  forty  minutes,  by 
which  action  thp  tawing  is  completed.  After  the  withdrawal  from 
the  drum  the  skins  are  allowed  to  drain,  dried  rapidly  by  artificial 
heat,  damped,  stakud  out  by  drawing  them  over  a  blunt  steel  tool, 
and  then  wetted  and  shaved  down  on  the  beam  to  the  required 
thickness.  Next  they  receive,  if  necessary,  a  second  treatment  with 
the  tawing  mixture.  The  dyeing  or  colouring  follows,  which  in  the 
case  of  calf  kid  is  always  black,  the  colour  consisting  of  a  compound 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  stale  urine,  logwood  extract,  and  copperas. 
It  is  applied  either  by  brushes  on  a  table,  or  by  dyeing  the  leather 
in  small  vats  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  morocco  leather.  The  dyed 
leather  is  washed  with  pure  water,  dried,  grounded  with  a  curious 
moon  knife,  stretched  in  all  directions,  ironed,  and  oiled  on  the 
flesh  sido  with  a  mixture  of  oil,  wax,  &c. 

Glove  Kid, —  In  the  preparation  of  kid  leather  for  gloves  the  tender 
skins  of  young  kids  alone  are  used  for  the  best  qualities,  but  for  a 
largo  proportion  of  such  leather  young  lamb  skins  are  also  tawed. 
The  genuine  kid  leather  is  for  the  most  part  produced  in  France, 
specially  at  Annonay  and  Paris,  whilo  lamb  kid  is  more  particularly 
a  product  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Denmark.  In  all  stages  of  the 
preparation  of  this  leather  the  utmost  care  and  attention  are  requisite, 
and  it  is  specially  of  consequence  that  the  operations  preparatory 
to  tawing  should  receive  thorough  attention.  The  unhairing  is  best 
effected  by  steeping  the  skins  in  a  mixture  of  Time  and  orpiment, 
and,  whilo  the  general  sequence  of  unhairing,  fleshing,  bating  with 
dog's  dung,  scudding,  washing,  and  treating  with  the  bran  drench 
is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  other  skins,  much  more  attention  is 
bestowed  on  each  stage  in  order  to  maintain  the  smoothness  of 
grain,  and  to  obtain  a  thoroughly  clean  elastic  pelt,  than  is 
absolutely  needful  for  any  other  variety  of  leather.  The  tawing 
mixture  consists  for  each  100  lb  of  skins  of  about  £9 'lb  of  flour, 
3$  lb  of  alum,  nearly  1  lb  of  common  salt,  and  230  eggs.  These 
substances  aro  made  into  the  consistency  of  a  cream  with  water,  and 
placed  either  in  a  vat  or  in  a  revolving  drum.  In  the  former  case, 
the  skins  are  trodden  with  the  feet,  while  in  the  lat  sr  they  arc 
tumbled  about.  The  tawed  skins  are  hung  over  poles,  grain  side 
inwards,  and  dried  rapidly  ;  when  hard  dry  they  are  heaped  in  a. 
damp  place  to  soften  a  little,  then  damped  by  passing  thorn  through 
water,  next  trodden  out  by  foot  on  a  ridged  or  barred  floor,  si  i 

stretched  over  a  blunt  knife,  partly  dried,  aud  again  staked  and 
dried  thoroughly.  For  dyeing,  the  skins  are  first  washed  out  in 
warm  water  to  free  them  from  superfluous  alum,  and  then  again 
"  fed  "  with  yolk  of  eggs  and  salt.  For  bright  colours  such  as  soft 
greys,  lavenders,  and  yellows,  the  skins  are  plunged  into  small 
dye  vats  of  the  proper  dye  colours  ;  but  for  all  tho  darker  colours 
the  skins  are  stretched  out  on  a  table  and  the  dye  stuffs  applied 
with  a  brush.  In  the  latter  ease  the  leather  is  first  grounded  with 
some  alkaline  solution,  then  dyed'  mostly  with  logwood,  brazil 
wood,  fustic,  Prussian  berries,  or  preparations  of  indigo, — aniline 
colours  being  now  little  used  for  glove  dyeing.  The  dye  is  mor- 
danted by  a  wash  of  the  sulphate  of  either  zinc,  copper,  or  iron,  which 
operation  also  clears  and  develops  the  colour.  Alter  dyeing  it  only 
remains  to  free  the  leather  from  superfluous  moisture,  dry  it,  and 
then  with  slight  damping  stake  or  stretch  it  out  once  or  twice, 
which  finishes  the  preparation  of  this  valuable  class  of  leather. 

The  "feeding"  of  kid  leathers  with  yolk  and  sometimes  oil  pro- 
ducesapartial  shamoying,softeDing  the  texture  andgiving  the  leather 
that  peculiar  suppleness  to  which  much  of  its  value  is  due.  The 
flour  added,  by  means  of  the  gluten  it  contains,  is  supposed  to 
facilitate  the  absorption  of  the  alumina  and  thus  hasten  the  tawing. 

Hungarian  Leather  consists  of  hides  and  heavy  skins  partly 
tawed  and  partly  shamoyed.  In  the  preparation  of  this  leather  it 
was  formerly  the  practice  to  shave  off  the  hair  w,ith  a  sharp  knife, 
but  now  the  hides  are  unhaired  cither  by  sweating  or  liming.  After 
tawing  with  alum  and  salt  the  leather  is  stuffed  by  first  heating  it 
over  a  charcoal  fire  and  impregnating  the  hot  leather  with  tallow, 
or,  as  is  now  common,  by  working  it  in  a  drum  with  a  hot  mixture 
of  cod  oil  and  tallow.  This  leather,  being  comparatively  cheap,  is 
much  used  on  the  Continent  for  common  saddlery  purposes,  for 
which  it  is  blackened,  ajnd  it  is  also  serviceable  for  machinery  belts.] 

A  leather  has  been  patented  by  Professor  Knapp,  in  which  the 
active  tanuing  or  tawing  principle  is  a  basic  salt  of  the  oxide  of  iron. 
It  was  intended  principally  for  sole  leather,  but  it  does  not  appeal1 
to  have  met  with  practical  success,  and  its  manufacture  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  abandoned. 

Heinzerlintfs  Chrome-tanned  Leather. — Quite^  recently  a  large 
amount  of'-attention,  ha&  been  devoted  to  a  system  of  tanning  or 
tawing  by  means  of  chromium  compounds  patented  by  Dr 
Heinzerling,  a  German  chemist.  The  oxidizing  power  of  chromate 
salts,  and  the  deoxidizing  effect  which  organic  matter  has  upon  these 
salts,  have  long  been  recognized,  and  the  knowledgo  of  this  action 
and  counter-action  has  led  to  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  in.  the 
past,  to  use  chromates  in  tanning.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the 
difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  Dr  Heinzerling's  process,  which 
consists  practically  in  the  use  of  bichromate  d  potash,  chloride  of 
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potassium  or  chloride  of  sodium,  and  sulphate  of  alumina.  These 
are  mixed  together  in  one  large  stock  tank,  from  which  is  drawn  by 
means  of  a  system  of  pipiug  communicating  with  each  pit  the 
quantity  required  to  make  the  necessary  strength  of  liquor  ;  this 
at  first,  a*  in  tauuiug  by  bark,  is  very  weak,  but  is  strengthened 
arstomaticnliy  every  low  days  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
hides  being  tanned.  The  quantity  of  chromic  acid  used  ordinarily 
amounts  to  from  about  2£  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  leather 
produced.  Tin-  mice  of  bichroiue  at  present  is  5|d.  per  lb,  so  that 
100  tb  weight  of  leather  would  cost  for  .this  agent  from  Is.  to  3s. 

Li'dit  skins  such  as  sheep  skins  and  calf  skins  are  tanned  in  less 
than°a  week,  ox  and  buffalo  hides  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  walrus 
hides  over  2  inches  thick,  in  six  weeks.  After  being  tanned,  the 
hides!  which  are  at  this  stage  of  a  yellowish  tint  like  sumach-tanned 
leather,  are  dipped  in  chloride  of  barium,  which  converts  the  soluble 
chroma'tes  on  the  surface  into  the  insoluble  chromate  of  barium. 
If  any  particular  shade  of  colour  is  desired  it  is  then  put  on,  and 
in  general  hides  are  coloured  like  ordinary  leather.  After  being 
coloured  the  leather  is  allowed  to  get  nearly  dry,  when  it  is  immersed 
in  pure  paralhn  wax  and  resin  dissolved  together  in  certain  pro- 
portions. These  materials,  with  chloride  of  potassium  or  chloride 
of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  alumina,  go  to  give  the  necessary  sub- 
stance, weight,  and  waterproofing  to  the  leather.  The  hides  are 
afterwards  dried  and  brushed  clean  by  brushing  machinery.  Thus 
finished,  the  leather  differs  very  little  in  appearance  from  ordinary 
leather. 

Dr  Hoinzeriing  claims  as  the  meritorious  and  original  features  of 
his  process  the  combined  use  of  chromate  compounds  and  fatty 
matters.  The  stuffing  with  fat  or  paraffin  of  chrome  leather,  he 
maintains,  iu  the  first  place,  reduces  chromic  acid  to  chrome  oxide, 
and  secondly  the  oxygen  thus  liberated  in  the  substance  of  tile  hide 
oxidizes  the  fatty  into  acid  bodies,  which,  uniting  with  the  chrome 
oxide,  form  a  third  insoluble  compound  mordanted  in  the  fibre  of 
the  leather,  rendering  it  at  once  supple  and  waterproof. 

The  leather  has  been  reported  on  by  Mr  David  Kirkcaldy, 
London,  as  considerably  stronger  than  the  best  bark-tanned  leather 
he  was  able  to  procure.  After  steeping  samples  of  it  in  cold  water 
six  days  it  has  been  found  that  the  total  quantity  of  tanning 
materia!  extracted  amounted  to  from  "014  to  '135  per  cent.,  while 
first-class  bark-tanned  leather  similarly  treated  yielded  6  "79  per 
cent.  Hy  boiling  chrome  leather  in  water  for  half  an  hour,  the  loss 
ranged  from  '005  to  '054  per -cent. 

The  process  seems  to  offer  the  means  of  utilizing  classes  of 
hides,  such  as  sheep  skins,  and  very  heavy  hides,  as  those  of  the 
walrus,  hippopotamus,  &c. ,  in  a  way  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
found  practicable  by  other  processes.  §£eep  skins  in  chronie- 
taiuiiug  do  not  require  to  be  purcd  and  freed  from  their  oleaginous 
constituents,  and  when  finished  by  this  process  are  no  longer  porous, 
but  become  waterproof.  They  can  be  shaved  aud  whitened  like 
calfskins,  and  may  be  used  for  shoe  purposes. 

The  lleiuz»rling  process  is  atrwork  in  various  localities  throughout 
Germany.  For  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  colonies  the  patent 
rights  have  been  acquired  by  the  Eglinton  Chemical  Company  of 
iv,  who,  as  manufacturers  of  bichromate  of  potash,  nave  an 
indirect  interest  in  the  development  of  the  system.  Although  the 
mothod  has  yet- scarcely  passed  the  critical  stage  of  practical  experi- 
ment, the  products  appear  to  be  gaining  the  favour  of  men  "of 
experience  ;  and,  should  the  system  meet  the  expectation  of  its 
originator  and  promoters,  it  cannot  in  the  end  fail  greatly  to  cheapen 
many  useful  classes  of  leather. 

Shamoy  or  Gil  Leatlier. 

I  be  inocess  of  preparing  leather  by  impregnating  hides  and  skins 
with  oil  is  probably  the  oldest  system  of  leather  manufacture.  It 
is  '  lint  which  in  earlier  times  was  most  largely  followed,  and  among 
rude  and  semi-civilized  people  it  is  still  commonly  practised.  Not- 
withstanding this,  well-shamoyed  leather  requires  the  exercise  of 
much  caw  aud  numerous  manipulative  processes.  Hides  and  skins 
of  all  classes  are  prepared  by  shamoy mg  ;  but  sheep,  goat,  deer, 
antelope,  and  small  calf  skin  are  those  usually  treated,  an  enormous 
number  of  (lush  splits  of  sheep  being  shamoyed  for  common  pur- 
poses. The  extensive  employment  of  deer  skins  in  shamoying  gives 
the  product  the  name  of  buck  or  doe  leather,  and  from  the  use  of 
the  chamois  skin  of  the  Alps  is  derived  the  name  of  the  process 
chamois  or  shamoy,  while  from  the  fact  that  it  may  be  easily  washed 
like  cloth  it  is  called  wash  leather.  In  former  times  a  large  num- 
ber of  ox  hides  were  shamoyed,  but  now  that  is  little  practised. 

Skins  for  shatnoj'ing  are  in  the  preliminary  stages  treated  almost 
as  for  ordinary  tanuing  ;  but,  beyond  unhniring,  the  surface  of  the 
grain  is  shaved  olf  in  all  except  the  small  thin  skins.  They  are 
afterwards  treated  with  fresh  limo  solution,  and  repeatedly  washed 
to  bring  tire  pelt  to  somewhat  open  and  porous  condition,  drenched 
with  bran  to  remove  all  lime,  and  rinsed  in  an  acid  liquor.  The 
skins  are  next  staked  out  and  taken  to  the  fulling  mat  bine  or  stocks, 
where,  after  being  rubbed  over  individually  with  fish  oil,  they  aro 
lnrnmered  for  about  two  hours  to  force  the  oil  into  the  substance 
of  the  skin.    They  are  then  stretched,  hung  up  for  aoinu  time,  aguiu 


oiled,  and  fulled  ;  and  these  operations  may  be  repeated  from,  six  to 
twelve  times  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  skins  treated.  After 
thorough  impregnation  the  skins  are  dried,  then  heaped  up  in  a 
heated  room,  where  a  process  of  oxidation  is  quickly  set  up.  So  soou 
as  the  skins  a-sume  a  yellow  colour  and  give  off  a  peculiar  odour, 
not  at  all  like  fish  oil,  the  process  is  complete  and  the  fermentation 
is  stopped.  It  is  now  found  that  about  one-half  of  the  oil  is 
"oxidized  within  the  skin  aud  combined  with  the  tissue  to  form 
leather,  while  the  remainder  is. present  only  in  the  condition  of 
mechanical  impregnation.  This  uncombined  oil  is  washed  out  with 
a  warm  potash  solution,  and  the  fat  so  recovered,  known  as  degras, 
forms  a  valuable  material  for  the  dressing  of  common  leather  by 
curriers. 

Parchment,  Vellum,  and  Shagreen. 
These  substances,  properly  speaking,  do  not  come  under  the 
heading  of  leather  at  all,  seeing  they  are  neither  tanned  nor  tawed, 
but  simply  are  dressed  skins  dried  and  prepared  for  their  peculiar 
uses.  Parchment  is  made  from  calf,  goat,  sheep,  ass,  and  swine 
skins  by  the  unhairing  and  dressing  processes  tn  rough  which  all 
skins  pass'  preparatory  to  tanning.  When  they  are  thoroughly 
scudded  and  fleshed,  the  skins  are  stretched  tightly  in  every  direc- 
tion over  a  frame,  and  in  that  condition  shaved  and  equalized  on 
both  sides  with  the  currier's  knife.  After  drying,  the  skins,  are 
ready  for  use  as  drum  leather  and  for  the  other  ordinary  applica- 
tions of  parchment.  The  common  kinds  of  vellum  are  made  from 
sheepskin  splits,  of  which  two  may  be  obtained  from  a  single  skin. 
To  prepare  these  for  use,  the  splits  are,  after  stretching  and  drying, 
repeatedly  rubbed  over  with  powdered  chalk  and  powdered  stone  to 
raise  the  fine  even  velvety  surface  peculiar  to  vellum.  Common 
shagreen  consists  of  the  skins  of  various  species  of  sharks  and  rays 
prepared  in  a  similar  manner  to  parchment  ;  and  Persian  shagreen 
is  a  kind  of  tawed  parchment  with  an  artificial  grain  embossed  in 
it,  by  pressing  into  the  substance  while  in  a  damp  condition  the 
small  round  seeds  of  a  species  of  Chenopodium.  Shagreen  is  fre- 
quently dyed  in  bright  colours,  and  used  for  ornamenting  the 
surface*  of  small  articles,  and  the  handles  of  daggers,  swords,  kc. 

Commerce  and  Statistics. 
'It  is-  quite  impossible  to  form  any  adequate  estimate  of  the 
extent  aud  value  of  such  a  trade  as  that  in  leather.  The  raw 
materials  are  obtained,  in  almost  equal  abundance,  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  and  the  manufacturing  operations  are,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  carried  on  in  every  centre  of  industry.  Thus  local 
wants  are  largely  supplied  by  local  producers,  and  much  of  this 
trad«  is  never  recorded  in  any  statistical  returns.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  leather  takes  rank  among  the  foremost  half  dozen  of 
human  industries.  Both  in  Europe  and  America  there  is  a  large 
international  trade  in  the  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products, 
while  from  the  East  Indies  and  the  British  colonies  the  largest 
supplies  of  various  untauned  and  tanned  hides  and  skins  are  now 
exported.  Taking  cattle  hides  alone,  the  import  trade  of  the  great 
manufacturing  centres  has  been  thus  stated  for  1879: — 


United  Kingdom 1,162,405 

Marseilles 052,007 

Havre  B53.74] 

Antwerp 908,412 


Hamburg fUG.330 

Boston.and  New  York  (US.).,  8,103,020 


Total  for  Europe  and  America  7,426,881 


These  camo  principally  from  the  River  Plate,  Rio  Grande,  and 
Brazil,  and  are  exclusive  of  250,000  horse  hides  imported  into 
Europe,  and  the  whole  of  the  enormous  exports  of  the  East  Indies. 
The  total  number  of  hides,  raw  and  tanned,  exported  from  India  in 
the  year  1877-78  was  9,300,955,  and  the  average  for  the  four  preced- 
ing years  exceeded  7,250,000  A  great  proportion  of  these  are 
tunned  kips,  shipped  from  Madras  almost  exclusively  to  tlje  United 
Kingdom, — buffalo  and  the  heavier  flint  dry  hides  going  more  largely 
to  the  United  States.  The  imports  of  East  Indian  kips  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  1880  amounted  to  6,135,978,  and  in  1881, 
the  number  fell  to  4,580,303.  Of  tanned  goat  and  sheep  skins, 
again,  the  annual  export  from  Madras  alone  reaches  nearly 
10,000,000  skins,  the  numbers  for  18S0  having  been  9,799,900  skins. 
Tho  total  number  of  sheep  and  goat  skins,  raw  and  rough  tanned, 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  1880  was  11,731,885,  of  which 
6,332,635  WOW  raw  Roft  stock,  3,353,750  wore  raw  hard  East  Indian 
skins,  principally  from  Bengal,  and  2,055,500'  were  tanned  East 
Indian  skins. 

The  following  table  shows  *the  sources  and  number  of  hides 
imported  into  tho  United  Kingdom  during  1880: — 

West  Indies  y..."    10,584* 

West  Const  of  America  15.107 

CnjH'  klpa  and  gnus  1U.0D7 

North  America *        ".Mil 

East  In. lid  kips  und  buflido  ...0,707,113 
Horse  hides  \    98,200 


River  Plate,  salted  hides  810,745 

dry        , 31,057 

Rln  Grande,  wilted     178,897 

Capo                  B6.J538 

dry         209,178 

Australia- I9ii,i40 

Uiu/ll 9ti,'J4« 


The  following  are  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  of  articles,  connected 
with  tanning  imported  Into  tin-  United  Kingdom/  and  exported, 
during  the  live  years  ending  1880  ; — 
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Imports. 


r 


I.  Quantities. 

Bark  for  tanners'  uae..cwta. 

Tannine;  stuffa — 
Catch  and  gatnbier  ,.tonS| 

Sumach H 

Valorua  

Galls cwta, 

Hides— 

Raw _ „ 

Tanned,  tawed,  cur- 
ried, or  dressed  ..       lb 

Leather  manufactures — 
Boots  and  shoes, doz. pairs 

Gloves ;  1 

Unenumerated  ...Talue  £ 

Skins- 
Sheep  and  lamb.. .number  13 

Goat 

Seal 

Other  sorts value  £ 

If.  Taltu. 
Bark  for  tanners'  use 
Cuteh  end  gambler  .. 

Sumach 

Valonla  

Galls  

Hides- 
Raw  

Tanned,    tawed," curried, 

or  dressed 

Leather  manufactures 

Boots  and  shoes 

Gloves  

Skin*— 

Sheep  and  lamb  ..„ 

G«at_ 

Seal  


645.662      687,525 


1.146,364!  1.161,994    .,011.991    L241.7SS 
46,917,6S>  »57! 


18,409 

29,989 


2e,6ia 

13,923 
28.677 
S1.47S 


54 

it 


417,5. 

12.131 
34.217 
16,512 


449,501 

32,107 
11,620 
33.773 
51,083 


672.319 

26,564 
12,797 
34.923 
26.884 

055,575 

,765.891 


109896         99.3V  127.604         95,487 

I 
33,204      879,00 

166,34812,977,531  11,321,843   9402.911  ' 
051.113   8.151.599   7,906,904)10,124,16911 
607,276       763.757       762.772;      964,20s 
244,396       261,073       221.147-    200,122  I       U 


£ 
316,278 
610.646 

215,253 
628,852 
64,704 

3.302.288 

2,977,923 


£ 

282,926 
703.905 
224,862 
668,497 

76,834 

3.545,891 
2.953,722 


328.4791   348.786 
1,840,956  1.518,557 


1,343.042 
864,879 
219,540 


1,260,135 
692.272 
246,533 


£ 
263,110 
564.080 
231,858 
682,856 

78,963 


£ 

161,573 
476,383 
170,692 
642,949 

45,865 


3,409,065    2.916,577 

2,871,052!  2,209  680 

370.147       479.498 
1,300,633,  1,2S6,030 

1,103,928,  934.103 
890,003  1,145,422 
443,784       655,270 


£ 

1S0,.'.S6 
656.861 
145.665 
520.054 
138,358 

3.879. 

3,055,0.3 

381,579 
1.742,591 

1,414,837 
1,277,74! 

623.278 


Exports. 


1S76. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

L  Quantifies. 
Leather — 
Tanned,  unwrought  .cwta. 
Bootsandshoes   doz.pairs 

149,911 

443,293 
1,509,874 

397,561 
851647 

£ 

1,211,146 

1,404,1  ;:, 

829.773 

144.431 

436.166 

1,481,226 

352.202 
839,275 

£ 

1.165.134 

1,336,478 

805,175 

160,985 

430.273 

1,562,948 

401,443 
1.032,007 

£ 
1,177.282 
1.315.731 

285.757 

219.890 

4-J3.374 

1,663,961 

424.050 
1,380.133 

£ 
1,607,427 

1.311.293 
323,284 

146998 

420.189 

1.916,867 

436.373 
1,643,847 

£ 
1,152,660 
1,282,22] 

374.634 

Saddlery  and  harness 

value  £ 
Skins  and  furs,  all  sorts  „   £ 

n.  Fafuel. 
Leather — 
Tanned,  unwrought  ...  —  . 

Boots  and  shoes 

Other  articles- 

The  imports  of  hides  to  the  United  States  through  the  two 
principal  ports,  New  York  and  Boston,  and  the  receipts  of  home 
hides  in  these  cities  for  1878-80,  are  shown  in  the  following 
ta.bles: — 

Ifcvt  York. 


1878, 

1879. 

1S80. 

297,323 
465,202 
32,386 
59,531 
112,811 
267,028 
121,371 
15,601 
21,214 
119,633 

39"670 
1,862 

93.079 
280,744 
620,938 

34,209 
127,086 
111,357 
342,868 

98,901 

51,965 

706 

305,915 

65,242 
126,7" 

89,158 
449,898 
831,054 

31,443 
141,188 

■ 
496>.i9 
119,476 

63,903 

27,517 
328,416 
171,332 
1  '•■.'■■.■  1 

Sobth  America  'other  states) 

Total  forelcn 

'.733,944 

7--, 17" 

2,159,278 
860,193 

8,047,052 

578,098 

,,    foreign  and  Gomestic... 

3,522,414 

3,019,471 

1,626,150 

7,952 
1,430 

5,698 
1,584 

9,634 
4,640 

Bosk  n. 


1878. 

1879. 

18S0. 

448.360 

6.500 

183,063 

247i081 

365.644 
16,609 
221,458 

437',662 

422,577 
H!" 
350,607 
151J77 
848,909 

Other  foreign  porta 

894,004 
888,608 

1,040,273 
673,209 

1,287,547 
791.293 

Grand  total 

1.772.5r2 

1.713.482 

2.081.840 

*"aiue  in  Dollars  of  Leather  Exported  from  the  Port  of  Ke 
during  the  three  Years  1878-S0. 


1878. 

1679. 

1880. 

2,172,489 

152.319 

11S.5I2 
91,062 
85,961 

157.199 
3,317 

1,943,810 

971.147 

90.474 

62.340 
170.420 

13.500 

2,922.931 
696.393 

129,752 
60,538 
67.169 

.300 
10.S3I 

4,876,4  S 

3,999,018 

6.11S,884 

The  principal  leather  markets  ut  the  United  Kingdom  are  London, 
where  tb-=re  are  quarterly  fairs  ;  Leeds,  with  eight  fairs  yearly  ;  and 
Bristol,  which  has  two  leather  fairs  per  year.  In  the  United  States 
the  commerce  centres  principally- in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia. On  the  European  continent  Paris,  Marseilles,  rVienna, 
and  Berlin  ari"  the  most  important  centres  of  the  leather  trade, 
with  Art—em  and  Havre  as  great  marts  for  the  sale  of  hides  and 
skins.  (J.  PA.) 

LEATHER,  Artificial.  Under  the  name  of  artificial 
leather,  or  of  American  leather  cloth,  large  quantities  of  a 
material  having,  more  or  less,  a  leather-like  surface  are  used, 
principally  for  upholstery  purposes,  such  as  the  covering 
of  chairs,  lining  the  tops  of  writing  desks  and  tables,  &c. 
There  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  preparation  of  the 
material,  but  most  commonly  it  consists  of  a  web  of  calico 
first  prepared  with  a  thick  paste  to  fill  up  the  interstices, 
and  thereafter  coated  with  a  mixture  of  boiled  linseed  oil 
mixed  with  dryers  and  lamp-black  or  other  pigment, 
uniformly  spread,  smoothed,  and  compressed  on  the  cotton 
surface  by  passing  it  between  metal  rollers.  When  the 
surface  is  to  possess  a  glossy  enamel-like  appearance,  it 
receives  a ,  finishing  coat  of  copal  varnish.  A  grained 
morocco  surface  is  given  to  the  material  by  passing,  it 
between  suitably  embossed  rollers.  Another  material  now 
largely  used  for  preparing  artificial  leather  consists  of 
gelatin  mixed  with  appropriate,  colouring  material,  and 
such  chemical  agents  as,  by  their  reaction  on  that  body, 
render  it  insoluble,— calico  being  coated  with  the  mixture 
in  the  manner  indicated  above.'  Such  insoluble  compounds 
are  obtained  by  the  action  of  acetate  of  alumina  on  gelatin, 
with  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  about  160°  Fahr.,  or  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  per  cent,  of  bichromate  of  potash 
to  gelatin  solution  and  exposure  to  light.  The  addition  of 
a  proportion  of  glycerin  to  the  gelatinous  mass  renders  the 
resulting  "  leather  "  softer  and  more  plastic  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.  These  preparations  have  a  close  affinity  to 
cloth  water-proofed  with  india-rubber,  and  to  such  manu- 
factures as  ordinary  waxcloth.  An  artificial  leather  has 
been  patented  and  proposed  for  use  as  soles  for  boots,- ifcc, 
composed  of  powdered  scraps  and  cuttings  of  leather  mixed 
with  solution  of  gutta-percha  dried  and  compressed.  In 
pjace  of  the  gutta-percha  solution,  oxidized  linseed  oil  or 
dissolved  resin  may  be  used  as  the  binding  medium  for 
the  leather  powder. 

LEAVENWORTH,  the  largest  city  in  the'  State  of 
Kansas,  and  chief  town  of  Leavenworth  county,  is  situated 
in  an  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  bluffs  of  the  right  bank 
of  the  Missouri,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  country. 
The  distance  from  St  Louis  by  river  is  496  miles,  and 
by  rail  309  miles.  In  1853  the  Bite 'of  the  city  was 
covered  with  thick  hazel  brush,  without  a  trace  of  human 
habitation.  The  following  year  saw  the  laying  out  of  the 
first  streets,  and  by  1864  the  value  of  the  taxable  pro- 
perty, real  and  personal,  amounted  to  $4,103,562.'  Among 
the  principal  buildings  are  a  large  Roman  ■  Catholic 
cathedral,  a  State  penitentiary,  and  a  State  normal  school. 
Its  position  on  the  river,  and  an  extensive  railway  system, 
have  given  Leavenworth'a  flourishing  trade.  It  possesses 
two  practically  iuuihaustible  mines  of  bituminous  coal, 
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and  has  more  large  rnaufacturing  establishments  than  any 
other  town  on  the  Missouri,  including  grist  milk,  foundries, 
and  manufactories  of  waggons,  carriages,  furniture,  and 
shoes.  About  2  miles  above  the  city  is  Fort  Leavenworth, 
the  military  headquarters  of  the  department  of  the 
Missouri.  The  Government  reservation  has  a  river 
frontage  of  6  miles,  with  a  depth  of  1  mile.  The 
population  was  7429  in  1860,  17,873  in  1870,  16,546 
in  1880.  ^  At  this  last  date  the  reservation  contained 
1115  individuals. 

LEBANON.  The  name  of  Mount  Lebanon  (Heb.  |U3}), 
from  the  Semitic  root  lahan,  "to  be  white,  or  whitish," 
probably  refers,  not  to  the  perpetual  snow,  but  to  the  bare 
white  walls  of  chalk  or  limestone  which  form  the  character- 
istic feature  of  the  whole  range.  Syria  is  traversed  by  a 
branch,  thrown  off  almost  at  right  angles  from  Mount 
Taurus  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Lebanon  is  the  name  of  the 
central  mountain  mass  of  Syria,  extending  for  about  100 
miles  from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west.  It  is 
bounded  W.  by  the  sea,  N.  by  the  plain  Jiin  Akk.ir, 
beyond  which  rise  the  mountains  of  the  Nusairieh,  and  E. 
by  the  inland.plateau  of  Syria,  mainly  steppe-land.  To  the 
south  Lebanon  ends  about  the  point  where  the  river  Litany- 
bends  westward,  -and  at  Banias.  A  valley  narrowing 
towards  its  southern  end,  and  now  called  El-Buka'a, 
divides  the  mountainous  mass  into  two  great  parts.  That 
lying  to  the  west  is  still'  called  Jebel  Libnan  ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  eastern  mass  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Eastern 
Mountain  (Jebel  el-Sharki).  In  Greek  the  western  range 
was  called  Libanos,  the  eastern  Antilibanos.1  The 
southern  extension  of  the  latter,  Mount  Hermon  (o  > 
may  in  many  respects  be  treated  as  a  separate  mountain. 

Lebanon  and  Antilibanus  have  many  features  in  com- 
mon; in  both  the  southern  portion  is  less  arid  and  barren 
than  the  northern,  the  western  valleys  better  wooded  and 
more  fertile  than  the  eastern.  In  general  the  main  eleva- 
tions of  the  two  ranges  form  pairs  lying  opposite  one 
another ;  the  forms  of  both  ranges  are  monotonous,  but 
the  colouring  splendid,  especially  when  viewed  from  a 
distance;  when  seen  close  at  hand,  indeed,  onlw  a  few 
valleys  with  perennial  streams  offer  pictures  of  landscape 
beauty,  their  rich  green  contrasting  pleasantly  with  the 
bare  brown  and  yellow  mountain  sides. 

Geology. — The  Lebanon  strati  are  geuerally  inclined, 
curved,  and  twisted,  often  vertical,  seldom  quite  horizontal. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Syria  the  prevailing  line  of 
cleavage  runs  from  north  to  south ;  subordinate  to  this  is 
another  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  rocks  belong  to  the 
Middle  Chalk  system,  and  fall  into  four  subdivisions. 
The  first  consists  of  an  under  hippurite  zone  about  3000 
feet  thick.  Sometimes  light  grey  dolomites  boldly  rise  to 
a  height  of  several  hundred  yards  (as  in  Kesraivan) ;  some- 
times masses  of  marble  present  -equally  grand  mountain 
forms  (Jezzin)  ;  sometimes  again  friable  marl  and  clay 
occur,  producing  rich  pasture  lands.  The  last  member 
,of  this  lower  zone  is  a  brown  oolite  containing  sponges, 
Morals,  and  echinoderms,  amongst  which  the  best  known 
fossil  is  Cidarit  glandarius  (Salima).  Here  also  belong  the 
Radiolaria  of  Ilakel,  abnve  which  occurs  the  famous  bed 
of  fossil  fishes.  The  second  subdivision  of  the  Middle  Chalk 
consists  of  a  thick  sandstone  formation,  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  Trignnia  ir.ubra  and syriacti,  ami  by  a  fossd 
balsam  poplar  (jtficoliq).  To  the  period  of  the  formation 
of  this  member  of  the  system  belong  volcanic  eruptions  of 
mclaphyre  and  basaltite,  and  also  copious  eruptions  of  ashes, 
which  are  now  met  with  as  tufa  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tho   igneous   rocks.     These   eruptive  rocks,   which  every- 


'   Lat..  AnCililauiis.     The  popular  form  Antile.hnnnn  Is  not  legiti- 
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where  have  again  been  overlaid  by  the  thick  sandstone  - 
yield  bitumen  (mineral  oils,  asphalt,  and  dysodil),  and  have 
also  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  superficial  aspect  of  the 
country,  the  sandstone  stratum  (1300  to  1600  feet  thick) 
having  become  the  centre  of  its  life  and  fertility,  inasmuch 
as  here  alone  water  can  gather.  In  the  third  subdivision, 
the  Turon  strictly  so-called,  oyster  beds  (Ostrea  afit'cmui) 
and  a  stratum  of  orbitulites  have  the  widest  diffusion. 
Above  the  oysters  come  the  ammonites  (Ammonites 
syriactts,  Von  Buch).  The  fourth  subdivision  is  formed 
by  a  light  grey  chalk  of  the  upper  hippurite  zone,  which 
begins  in  the  Buka'a,  and  can  be  traced  as  far  as  to  the 
Red  Sea.  The  latest  member  is  the  Eocene  nummulite 
(especially  in  Antilibanus).  Generally  speaking  the  pre- 
vailing colours  are  white  in  the  first  district,  brown  in  the 
second,  yellow  in  the  third,  a"nd  grey  in  the  fourth.  Apart 
from  the  formations  already  named,  there  only  remain  to 
be  mentioned  one  or  two  more  recent  Tertiaries,  which  in 
some  cases  may  go  back  to  the  end  of  the  Miocene  period, 
but  for  the  most  part  are  Pliocene.  They  are  met  with 
partly  on  the  coast,  being  due  to  the  action  of  the  sea 
(Tripoli),  partly  in  the  Buka'a  (Zahleh),  the  result  of  the 
action  of  fresh  water.  Finally,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Lebanou  district,  there  are  unmistakable  traces  of  ice 
action  in  the  shape  of  ground  moraines  and  erratic  blocks. 
The  glacier  remains  may  practically  be  said  to  be  associated 
with  the  four  chief  streams  (Nahr  Kadisha,  J6z,  Ibrahim, 
and  Kelb). 

Yegeintion. — The  western  verSant  has  the  common 
characteristics  of  the  flora  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  but 
the  eastern  portion  belongs  to  the  poorer  region  of  the 
steppes,  and  the  Mediterranean  species  are  met  with  only 
sporadically  along  the  water-courses.  Forest  and  pasture 
land  in  our  sense  of  the  word  do  not  exist  :  the  place  of 
the  first  is  for  the  most  part  taken  by  a  low  brushwood  ; 
grass  is  not  plentiful,  and  the  higher  ridges  maintain  a 
growth  of  alpine  plants  only  so  long  as  patches  of  snow 
continue  to  lie.  The  rock  walls  harbour  some  rock  plants, 
but  many  absolutely  barren  wildernesses  of  stone  occur. 
(1)  On  the  western  versant,  as  we  ascend,  we  have  fir.-!,  to 
a  height  of  1G0O  feet,  the  coast  region,  similar  to  that  of 
Syria  in  general  and  of  the  south  of  Asia  Minor.  Char.n  t<  r- 
istir  trees  are  the  locust  tree  and  the  stone  pine;  in  Mrlia 
Azrdnraeh  and  Firu*  Sj/nmioriix  (Beyrout)  we  have  an 
admixture  of  foreign  and  partially  subtropical  elements. 
The  igreat  mass  of  the  vegetation,  however,  is  of  tin  lo\' 
growyng  type  (mttquii  or  gm-figne  of  the  western  Mediter- 
ranean), with  small  and  still'  leaves,  and  frequently  thorny 
ami  aromatic,  as  for  example  the  ilex  (Qitrrms  com 
Smilqx,  Cist  us,  Lmtiscus,  Calycotome,  ic.  (2)  N't  s  i 
from  1G00  to  6500  feet,  the  mountain  region,  which  may 
also  be  called  the  forest  region,  still  exhibiting  as  it  doi 
sparse  woods  and  isolated  trees  wherever  shelter,  mi  i 
and  the  bad  husbandry  of  the  inhabitants  have  permitted 
their  growth.  From  1600  to  3200  feet  is  a  zone  of  dwai! 
hard-leaved  oaks,  amongst  which  occur  the  Oriental  forms 
Font'iiifsia philli/r&oides,  Arrr  syriucttm,  and  the  beautiful 
red-stemmed  Arlmliis  Andrachnf.  Higher  up,  betweei 
3700  feet  and  4200  feet,  a  tall, pine,  Finus  Brutin,  Ten.,  is 
characteristic.  Between  4200  and  6200  feet  is  the  region 
of  the  t.vo  most  interesting  forest  trees  of  Lebanon,  the 
cypress  and  the  cedar.  The  former  still  grows  thickly, 
especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Kadisha;  the  horizontal  is 
the  prevailing  variety.  In  the  upper  Kadisha  valley  there 
is  a  cedar  grove  of  about  three  hundred  trees,  amongst 
which  five  are  of  gigantic  size:  it  is,  .alleged  that  other- 
specimens  occur  elsewhere  in  Lebanon.  The  Cedrus 
i  -  intermediate  between  the  Cedrus  Drodara  and  tin 
C.  nthiniiect  (see  Cedar).  The  cypress  and  cedar  ZOUS 
exhibits  a   variety  of   other   loaf-bearing   and  coniferous 
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trees "f  of  the  first  may  be  mentioned  several  oaks — Quercns 
Mellvl,  Q.  subalpina  (Kotschy),  Q.  Cerris,  and  the  hop-horn- 
beam (Ostrya)  ;  of  the  second  class  the  rare  Cilician  silver 
fir  (Abirs  cilicica]  may  be  noticed.  Next  come  the  junipers, 
sometimes  attaining  the  size  of  trees  (Jvniperus  excels  t,  J. 

t,  and,  with  fruit  as  large  as  plums,  J.  dn- 
But  the  chief  ornament  of  Lebanon  is  the  Rhododendron 
ponticum,  with  its  brilliant  purple  flower  clusters ;  a 
peculiar  evergreon,  Vinca  libanotica,  also  adds  beauty  to 
this  aone.  (3)  Into  the  alpine  region  (6200  to  10,400 
feet)  penetrate  a  few  very  stunted  oaks  (Quercns  subalpina, 
Kotschy),  the  junipers  already  mentioned,  and  a  barberry 
(Berberis  cretica),  which  sometimes  spreads  into  close 
thickets.  Then  follow  the  low,  dense,  prone,  pillow  like 
dwarf  bushes,  thorny  and  grey,  common  to  the  Oriental  high- 
lands— Astragalus  and  the  peculiar  Acantholimon.  They 
are  found  up  to  within  300  feet  of  the  highest  summits. 
Upon  the  exposed  mountain  slopes  rhubarb  (Rheum  Rites) 
is  noticeable,  and  also  a  vetch  (Vicia  canesccns,  Lab.) 
excellent  for  sheep.  The  spring  vegetation,  which  lasts 
until  July,  appears'  to  be  rich,  especially  as  regards  corolla- 
bearing  plants,  such  as  Corydalis,  Gagea,  Bulbillaria, 
Colchicum,  Puschkinia,  Geranium,  Ornilhoffalwm-,  ifcc.  The 
Bora  of  the  highest  ridges,  along  the  edges  of  the  snow 
patches,  exhibits  no' forms  related  to  our  northern  alpine 
flora,  but  suggestions  of  it  are  found  in  a  Draba,  an  Andro- 
sace,  an  Alsine,  and  a  violet,  occurring,  however,  only  in 
local  species.  Upon  the  highest  summits  are  found  Sapo- 
naria  P-umilio  (resembling  our  Silene  acaulis)  and  varieties 
of  Galium,  Euphorbia,  Astragalus,  Veronica,  Jnrinea, 
Festuca,  ScropkulaAa,  Geranium,  Asphodeline,  Allium, 
'Asperula  ;  and,  on  the  margins  of  the  snow  fields,  a 
Taraxacum  and  Ranunculus  demissus.  The  alpine  flora 
of  Lebanon  thus  connects  itself  directly  with  the  Oriental 
flora  of  lower  altitudes,  and  is  unrelated  to  the  glacial 
flora"of  Europe  and  northern  Asia. 

Zoology. — There  is  nothing  of  special  interest  about  the 
fauna  of  Lebanon.  Bears  are  no  longer  numerous;  the 
panther  and  thevjunce  are  met  with  ;  the  wild  hog,  hyaena, 
wolf,  and  fox  are  by  no  means  rare;  jackals  and  gazelles 
are  very  common.  The  polecat  and  hedgehog  also  occur. 
As  a  rule  there  are  not  many  birds,  but  the  eagle  and  the 
vulture  may  occasionally  be  seen  ;  of  eatable  kinds  part- 
ridges and  wild  pigeons,  are  the  most  abundant.  In  some 
places  the  bat  occasionally  multiplies  so  as  actually  to 
become  a  plague. 

Geography. — The  district  to  the  west  of  Lebanon, 
'averaging  about  six  hours  in  breadth,  slopes  in  an  intricate 
serjes  of  plateaus  and  terraces  to  the  Mediterranean.  -The 
coast  is  for  the  most  part  abrupt  and  rocky,  often  leaving 
room  for  only  a  narrow  .path  along  the  shore,  and  when 
viewed  from  the  sea  it  does  not  lead  one  to  have  the  least 
suspicion  of  the  extent  of  country  lying  between  its  cliffs 
and  the  lofty  summits  behind.  Most  of  the  mountain 
spurs  run  from  east  to  west,  but  in  northern  Lebanon  the 
prevailing  directiou  of  the  valleys  is  north-westejdy,  and 
in  the  south  some  ridges  also  run  parallel  with  the  principal 
chain.  The  valleys  have  for  the  most  part  been  deeply 
excavated  by  the  rapid  mountain  streams  which  traverse 
them  ;  the  apparently  inaccessible  heights  are  crowned  by 
numerous  villages,  castles,  or  cloisters  embosomed  among 
trees.  Of  the  streams  which  are  perennial,  th'e  most  worthy 
of  note,  beginning  from  the  north,  are  the  Nahr  Akkar, 
N.  Arka,  N.  el-Barid,  N.  Kadfsba,  "  the  holy  river  "  (the 
valley  of  which  begins  far  up  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  highest  summits,  and  rapidly  descends  in  a 
series  of  great  bends  till  the  river  reaches  the  sea  at  Tri- 
poli), Wady  el-J6z  (falling  into  the  sea  at  Batnin),  Wady 
Fidar,  Nahr  Ibrahim  (the  ancient  Adonis,  having  its  source 
in  a  recess  of  the  great  mountain  amphitheatre  where  the 


famous  sanctuary  Apheca,  the  modern  Afka,  lay),  Nahr  el- 
Kelb  (the  ancient  Lycus),  Nahr  Beirut  (the  ancient  Magoras, 
entering  the  sea  at  Beyrout),  Nahr  D.inuir  (ancient  Tarn- 
yras),  Nahr  el-'Auwaly  (the  ancient  Bostretms,  which  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course  is  joined  by  the  Nahr  el-Banik). 
The  "Auwaly  and  the  Nahr  el-Zaherani,  the  only  other 
streams  that  fall  to  be  mentioned  before  we  reach  the 
Litany,  flow  north-east  to  south-west,  in  consequence  of 
the  interposition  of  a  ridge  subordinate  and  parallel  to 
the  central  chain.  On  the  north,  where  the  mountain 
bears  the  special  'name  of  Jebel  Akkar,  the  main  ridge 
of  Lebanon  rises  gradually  from  the  plain.  A  number  of 
valleys  run  to  the  north  and  north-east,  among  which  must 
be  mentioned  that  of  the  Nahr  el-Kebir,  the  Eleutherus  of 
the  ancients,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Jebel  el-Abyad  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  Lebanon,  and  afterwards,  skirting  ths 
district,  flows  westward  to  the  sea.  To  the  south  of  Jebel 
el-Abyad,  beneath  the  main  ridge,  which  as  a  rule  falls 
away  suddenly  towards  the  east,  occur  several  small  elevatsd 
terraces  having  a  southward  slope ;  among  these  the  Wadi 
en-Nusur  ("vale  of  eagles"),  and  the  basin  of  the  lake 
Yammuna,  with  its  intermittent  spring  Neb'a  el-Arba'in, 
deserve  special  mention.  Of  the  streams  which  descend 
into  the. Buka'a,  only  the  Berdani  need  be  named ;  it  rises 
in  Jebel  Sunnin,  and  enters  the  plain  by  a  deep  and 
picturesque  mountain  cleft  at  Zahleh.  With  regard  to 
height,  the  most  elevated  summits  occur  in  the  north,  but 
even  these  are  of  very  gentle  gradient,  and  are  ascended 
quite  easily.  The  names  and  the  elevations  of  the  several 
peaks,  which  even  in  summer  are  covered  with  snow, 
have  been  very  variously  given  by  different  explorers; 
according  to  the  most  accurate  accounts  the  "  Cedar 
block "  consists  of  a  double  line  of  four  and  three  sum- 
mits respectively,  ranged  from  north  to  south,  with  a 
deviation  of  about  35°.  Those  to  the  east  are  'Uyiin 
Urghush,  Makmal,  Muskfyya  (or  Naba'  esh-Shemaila),  and 
Ras  Zahr  el-Kazib ;  fronting  the  sea  are  Kara  Sauda  or 
Timarun,  Fumm  el-Mizab,  and  Zahr  el-Kandil.  The  height 
of  Zahr  el-Kazib,  by  barometric  measurement,  is  10,018 
feet ;  that  of  the  others  is  almost  the  same.  South  from 
them  is  the  pass  (8351  feet)  which  leads  from  Baalbec  to 
Tripoli ;  the  great  mountain  amphitheatre  on  the  west  side 
of  its  summit  is  remarkable.  Further  to  the  south  is  a 
second  group  of  lofty  summits — the  snow-capped  Sunnin, 
visible  from  Beyrout ;  its  height  is  8554  feet,  or,  according 
to  other  accounts,  8S95  feet.  Between  this  group  and 
the  more  southerly  Jebel  Kuneiseh  (about  6700  feet)  lies 
the  pass  (4700  feet)  now  traversed  by  the  French  post 
road  between  Beyrout  and  Damascus.  Among  the  other 
bare  summits  still  further  south  are  the  long  ridge  of  Jebel 
el-Banik  (about  7000  feet),  the  Jebel  Nlha,  with  the 
Tau'amat  Niha  (about  6100  feet),  near  which  is  a  pass 
to  Sidon,  and  the  Jebel  Rihan  (about  5400  feet). 

The  Buka'a,  the  broad  valley  which  separates  Lebanon 
from  Antilibanus,  is  watered  by  two  rivers  having  their 
watershed  near  Baalbec,  at  an  elevation  of  about  3600 
feet,  and  separated  only  by  a  short  mile  at  their  sources. 
That  flowing  northwards,  El-'Asy,  is  the  ancient  Orontes ; 
the  other  is  the  Litany.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the 
latter  has  scooped  out  for  itself  a  deep  and  narrow  rocky 
bed ;  at  Burghuz  it  is  spanned  by  a  great  natural  bridge. 
Not  far  from  the  point  where  it  suddenly  trends  to  the 
west  lie,  immediately  above  the  romantic  valley,  at  an 
elevation  of  1500  feet,  the  imposing  ruins  of  the  old  castle 
Kal'at  esh-Shakif,  near  one  of  the  passes  to  Sidon.  In  its 
lower  part  the  Litany  bears  the  name  of  Nahr  el-Kasiniiyeh. 
Neither  the  Orontes  nor  the  Litany  has  any  important 
affluent. 

The  Buka'a  used  to  be  known  as  Coelesyria  (Strabo,  xvi. 
2,  21),  but  that  word  as  employed  by  the  ancients  had  a 
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much  more  extensive  application.  At  present  its  full  name 
is  Buka'a  el-' Aziz  (the  dear  Buka'a),  and  its  northern  portion 
is  known  as  Sahlet  Ba'albek  (the  plain  of  Baalbec).  The 
valley  is  from  i  to  6  miles  broad,  with  an  undulating 
surface.  It  is  said  to  contain  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
hamlets  or  settlements,  the  larger  of  which  skirt  the  .hills, 
while  the  smaller,  consisting  of  mud  hovels,  stand  upon 
dwarf  mounds,  the  debris  of  ages.  The  whole  valley  could 
be  much  more  richly  cultivated  thrn  it  is  at  present;  but 
fever  is  frequent. 

The  Autilibanus  chain  has  in  many  respects  been  much 
less  fully  explored  than  that  of  Lebanon.  Ajrart  from  its 
southern  offshoots  it  is  67  miles  long,  while  its  width 
varies  from  16  to  13i  miles.  It  rises  from  the  plain  of 
5asya-Homs,  and  in  its  northern  portion  is  very  arid  and 
barren.  The  range  has  not  so'  many  offshoots  as  occur  on 
the  west  side  of  Lebanon ;  under  its  precipitous  slopes 
stretch  table-lands  and  broad  plateaus,  which,  especially  on 
the  east  side  looking  towards  the  steppe,  steadily  increase 
in  width.  Along  the  western  side  of  northern  Antilibanus 
stretches  the  Khasha'a,  a  rough  red  region  lined  with  juniper 
trees,  a  succession  of  the  hardest  limestone  crests  and 
ridges,  bristling  with  bare  rock  and  crag  that  shelter  tufts 
of  vegetation,  and  are  divided  by  a  succession  of  grassy 
ravines.  On  the  eastern  side  the  parallel  valley  of  'Asal 
el-Ward  deserves  special  mention  ;  the  descent  towards  the 
plain  eastwards,  as  seen  for  example  at  Ma'lula,  is  singular, — 
first  a  spacious  amphitheatre  and  then  two  deep  very  narrow 
gorges.  The  perennial  streams  that  take  their  rise  in 
Antilibanus  are  not  numerous  ;  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
watered  valleys  is  that  of  Helbiin,  the  ancient  Chalybon, 
the  Helbon  of  Ezek.  xxvii.  18.  The  highest  points  of 
the  range,  reckoning  from  the  north,  are  Halimat  el-Kabu 
(8257  feet),  which  has  a  splendid  view;  the  Fatly  block, 
including  Tal'at  Miisa  (8721  feet)  and  the  adjoining  Jebel 
Nebi  Banih  (7900  feet) ;  and  a  third  group  near  Bltidan, 
in  which  the  most  proniinent  names  are  Shaklf,  Akhyar, 
and  Abu'1-Hin  (8330  feet).  Of  the  valleys  descending 
westward  the"  first  to  claim  mention  is  the  Wady  Yafiifa ; 
a  little  further  to  the  south,  lying  north  and  south,  is  the 
rich  upland  valley  of  Zebedani,  where  the  Barada  has  its 
highest  sources.  Pursuing  an  easterly  course  of  several 
hours,  this  stream  receives  the  waters  of  the  romantic  'Aiu 
Fije  (which  doubles  its  volume),  and  bursts  out  by  a  rocky 
gateway  upon  the  plain  of  Damascus,  in  the  irrigation  of 
which  it  is  the  chief  agent.  It  is  the  Amana  of  2  Kings 
v.  1 2  ;  the  portion  of  Antilibanus  traversed  by  it  was  also 
called  by  the  same  name  (Cant.  iv.  8).  The  French  post 
road  after  leaving  the  Buka'a  first  enters  a  little  valley 
running  north  and  south,  where  a  projecting  ridge  of 
Antilibanus  bears  the  ruins  of  the'  ancient  cities  Chains 
and  Gerrha.  It  next  traverses  the  gorge  of  Wady  el-Harir, 
the   level    upland   Sahlet  Judeideh,  the  ravine  of  Wady 


el-Karn,  the  ridge  of  'Akabat  et-Tin,  the  descent  Daurar 
el-Billan,  and  finally  the  unpeopled  plain  of  Dimas,  from 
which  it  enters  the  valley  of  Barada.  This  route  marks 
the  southern  boundary  of  Antilibanus  proper,  where  the 
Herinon  group  begins  (vol.  xi.  p.  751).  From  the  point 
where  this  continuation  of  Autilibanus  begins  to  take  a 
more  westerly  direction,  a  low  ridge  shoots  out  towards 
the  south-west,  trending  further  and  further  away  from 
the  eastern  chain  and  narrowing  the  Buka'a  ;  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  this  ridge  lies  the  elevated  valley  or  hilly 
stretch  known  as  Wady  et-Teim.  In  the  north,  beside  'Ain 
Faliij,  it  is  connected  by  a  low  watershed  with  the  Buka'a  ; 
from  the  gorge  of  the  Litany  it  is  separated  by  the  ridge 
of  Jebel  ed-Dahr.  At  its  southern  end  it  contracts  and 
merges  into  the  plain  of  Bauias,  thus  enclosing  Mount 
Hermon  on  its  north-west  and  west  sides  ;  eastward  from 
the  Hasbany  branch  of  the  Jordan  lies  the  meadow-land 
Merj  Tyiin,  the  ancient  Ijou  (1  Kings  xv.  20). 

Political  Divisions  and  Population. — The  inhabitants  of  Lebanon 
have  at  no  time  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  history.  There  are 
remains  of  prehistoric  ocenpatiou,  but  we  do- Bot  even  know  what 
races  dwelt  there  in  the  historical  period  of  antiquity.  Probably 
they  belonged  partly  to  Canaanile,  but  chielly  to  the  Aramaean 
group  of  nationalities  ;  the  Bible  mentions  Hivitcs  (Judg.  iii.  3) 
and  Giblites  (Josh.  xiii.  5).  A  portion  of  the  western  coast  land 
was  always,  it  may  be  assumed,  in  the  bands. of  the*  Phoenician 
states,  and  it  is  possible  that  once  and  again  their  sovereignty  may 
have  extended  even  into  the  Buka'a.  Lebanon  was  also  iucluded- 
within  the  ideal  boundariesof  the  land  of  Israel,  and  the  whole  region 
was  well  known  to  the  Hebrews,  by  whose  poets  its  many  excellences 
are  often  praised.  In  the  .Roman  period  the  district  of  Phcenice  ex- 
tended into  Lebanon  ;  in  the  2d  century  it,  along  with  the  inland 
districts  pertaining  to  it,  constituted  a  subdivision  of  the  province 
of  Syria,  having  Emesa  (Horns)  for  its  capital ;  from  the  time  of 
Diocletian  there  was  a  Phreuice  ad  Lib.amim,  with  Emesa  as  capital, 
as  well  as  a  Phcenicu  Maritiuui  of  which  Tyre  was  the  chief  city. 
Remains  of  the  Roman  period  occur  throughout  Lebanon,  and  more 
especially  in  Herinon,  in  tin?  shape  of  small  temples  in  more  or  less 
perfect  preservation;  for  the  move  splendid  ruins  of  Baalbec  sec  that 
article  (vol.  iii.  p.  176).  Although  Cluistianity  early  obtained  a  foot- 
ing in  Lebanon,  the  pagan  woi'siiip,  and  even  human  sacrifice, 
nevertheless  survived  for  a  long  time,  especially  hi  lemote  valleys 
such  as  Afkn.  The  present  inhabitants  arc  for  the  roost  part  of 
Syrian  (Arama-an)  descent;  Islam  and  the  Arabs  have  at  no  tinio 
penetrated  very  deep  into  the  mountain  laud.  At  present  the 
eastern  range  belongs  to  the  vilayet  of  Damascus  (Sofia),  of  which 
Damascus  itself  constitutes  the  first  subdivision  (mulasaniflik)  ;  tl.c 
subordinate  .divisions  (ka2as)  of  the  government  are  Damascus, 
Baalbec,  Hasbaya,  Rashaya,  and  Buka'a  Gharbi  or  Western  Buka'a. 
Included  within  the  -vilayet  of  Sori'a,-  but  with  an  independent 
administration,  is  tbe  goverum^ut  of  Lebanon  properly  so  called,  a' 
region  some  87  miles  long,  which  in  virtue  of  an  ordinance 
published  by  the  Porte  in  courert  with  the  protecting  powers  in 
1861  and  revised  in  16G4  is  ruled  by  a  governor,  who  must  be  a 
Christian,  indirect  dependence  ou  Constantinople  The  scat  of  the 
pasba  is  at  preseut  at  Ba'abda,  6  miles  south-east  from  Beyrout,  his- 
snmmer  resideuce  being  at  Bleddrn.  The  pasbalik  is  subdivided 
into  the  lieuteuancies  of  Jurd,  Batrun,  Kasrawau,  Metu,  Zahle, 
Shuf,  and  Jezzin.  A  somewhat  different  account  of  the  districts  i< 
given  in  the  statistical  statement  (1870)  of  the  English  consul 
at  Beyrout:  — 


District. 

Chief  Place. 

Moham- 
medans. 

Maronltes. 

Druses. 

Orthodox 
Greek. 

Catholic 
Greek. 

Metafile. 

Other  Sects. 

Tolnl. 

4,426 
170 

130 
72 
380 

1,078 

14,471 
6,150 
■!.~ll 

27,986 
1,364 

35,366 

46,060 
1,936 

20,274 
46 

4,716 

4.546 
310 

9,292 
1.324 
1,004 
S.54S 

3,756 
3.042 

862 
3.3JO 
6,892     ■ 

604 

35C 
8 

520 
1,402 

798 

30 

3.436 

1,674 

40 

292 
34 

4S  286 

11.120 

2,711'. 

B.J96 

S.C32 
40,700 
60  i  : 
IS.OSS       , 

6.254 

135,736 

25,088 

27.9S0 

17,-20 

7,800 

320 

220,504 

1 

The  statistics  accompanying  the  French  mop  of  1862  give  the 
population  of  Lebanon  proper  as  some  100,000  in  excess  of  these 
figures,  but  there  cau  be  no  doubt  of  the  inaccuracy  of  this  esti- 
mate. The  same  authority  gives  the  districts  (token  in  order  from 
north  to  south)  as  follow  : — Akkiir,  ed-Dunntye,  ol-Kura  (Upper  and 
Lower),  ez-Zawiye,  Bsherre,  Batrun,  Jebeil,  Muneitira.  el-Fetlih, 
Kesrawan,  el-Metn.  Zahle,  es-Sahil,  el-Gbarb,  elJtarjisif,  Shahar, 
Jnrd,  Arkub,  Shuf,  Jezzin,  Rihan,  Kharnub,  Tuffah,  Shakif, 
Shumar    Beshara,  Merj   Aytin.      Hula  and  the  towns  of  Sidon, 


Beyrout,  and  Tripoli  are  also  reckoned  in  this  account  as  belonging  to- 
Lebanon.    It  also  enumerates  the  following  districts: — 


Maron- 
ltes. 

Orthod. 

Greet 

Cath, 
Grei  k. 

Druses. 

Meui- 
wilc 

Mohain. 

Total. 

i 

Baalbek.- 

820 

BOO 

4,100 

6.000 

4,610 
4.000 

3.000 
2.000 

170 

2.100 

4.000 

IS.OSO 

7.000 
500 

tflio 
8,000 

3.140     I    l::,S20 

600        12.300 

7.500     1    19.SO0 

1.200     |    21,200 
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The  Maronites,  as  the  preceding  statistics  show,  are~the 
principal  element  cf  the  Lebanon  population ;  for  the 
Druses,  see  vol.  vii.  p.  483.  The  MetAwile,  who  enjoy  no 
good  reputation,  are  Shi'ite  Mohammedans ;  their  sheikh 
resides  at  Jeba'a  in  South  Lebanon.  Of  late  years  Pro- 
testantism, through  the  agency  of  the  American  mission  at 
Beyrout,  has  begun  to  take  some  hold  of  the  population, 
and  is  daily  gaining  ground.  The  Catholic  missions  also, 
with  Beyrout  for  their  centre,  are  meeting  with  some 
success,  and  the  Western  schools  are  indisputably  affecting 
tne  culture  and  manners  of  the  country.  The  present 
i  dive  security  of  life  and  property  are  highly 
cavourable  to  its  development.  Since  the  violent  outbreak 
of  li-jGO,  the  bloody  contests  between  the  Maronites  and 
Druses  have  not  been  renewed,  although  the  mutual  hatred 
still  continues.  To  what  has  been  already  said  on  this 
subject  (vol.  vii.  p.  483),  it  may  here  be.  added  that  the 
primary  object  of  the  Lebanon  mountaineers  is  before 
everything  the  maintenance'  of  their  national  freedom,  and 
that  the'  responsibility  for  the  massacres  of  1860  rests 
chiefly  upon  the  Turkish  Government  (Ahmet  Pasha  of 
Damascus).  The  property  of  the  Maronites  had  been 
promised  to  the  Druses,  and  the  Maronites  on  the  other 
hand  had  been  persuaded  to  disarm ;  as  soon  as  the  latter 
had  done  so  they  were  attacked  by  Druses  and '  Turks 
together.  In  Deir  el-Kamar  alone,  the  chief  place  of  South 
Lebanon,  eighteen  hundred  Maronites  perished.  Since 
the  pacification"  of  the  country  by  foreign  intervention, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  III.,  the  Druses 
have  withdrawn .  more  into  the  inaccessible  Hauran. 
Although  every  inhabitant  of  Lebanon  still  retains 
his  warrior  habits,  and  willingly  enough  joins  the  high- 
land troops  (six  hundred  regular  soldiers),  the  situation 
is  now  much  more  pacific,  a  circumstance  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  fact  that  the  power  of  the  numerous  noble 
families  has  been  much  curtailed.  On  the  other  hand  the 
clergy,  although  for  the  most  part  an  extremely  uneducated 
body  of  men,  has  great  influence  among  the  Maronites. 
The  number  of  Maronite  monks  in  the  mountain  district 
is  said  to  reach  eight  thousand.  The  monasteries  possess 
a  large  portion  of  the  best  land,  which  is  cultivated  by 
the  monks  themselves,  and  is  quite  exempt  from  all 
public  burdens.  Other  land  is  liable  to  be  taxed  annually 
at  the  rate  of  3s.  6d.  upon  every  £55  of  assessed 
value;  there  is,  besides,  a  poll  tax  exigible  from  every 
healthy  male  from  the  age  of  fourteen  until  he  becomes 
unfit  for  work.  The  village  head  (sheikh),  for  every  £8  of 
taxes,  is  entitled  to  exact  from  the  inhabitants  4s.  for  his 
own  remuneration.  Every  inhabitant  must  devote  to  the 
public  service  four  -days  of  free  labour  in  the  year.  The 
gross  revenue  of  Lebanon,  which  amounts  to  about 
£'52,000  per  annum,  does  not  cover  the  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Lebanon  mountaineers  are  a  fine  vigorous  set  of 
men.  In  what  relates  to  dress  they  show  a  preference  for 
gay  colours.  Tattooing  is  universal  in  both  sexes.  Their 
diligence  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  In  the  upper  regions 
cattle  breeding  is  the  chief  occupation  ;  the  numerous  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats  are  the  great  obstacle  to  forestry  in 
these  parts.  No  care  is  taken  to  protect  the  woods.  For 
practical  utility  the  trees  which  are  planted  (besides 
various  fruit  trees,  especially  figs)  are  the  white  poplar 
[for  building  purposes),  the  walnut,  the  olive,  and  above 
all  the  mulberry,. — silk  culture  being  an  important  industry 
with  the  mountain  population,  and  still  remunerative 
notwithstanding  the  occasional  fall  of  prices.  In  1872 
the  production  amounted  to  2,000,000  okes  (about 
5,000,000  ft)  of  fresh  cocoons,  from  which  1,200,000  okes 
of  raw  silk  and  200,000  okes  of  silk  fabrics  were  produced, 
the  latter  exclusively  for  home  use.     The  vine  is  cultivated, 


and  with  great  care,  at  an  elevation  of  3900  to  5200 
feet.  Unfortunately  the  wine  is  simply  stored  in  large 
stone  jars,  there  being  neither  barrels  nor  cellars ;  the 
consequence  is  that  it  cannot  be  kept — in  point  of  fact  it  is 
seldom  more  than  a  year  old — and  exportation  is  impossible. 
The  excellent  Lebanon  white  wine  known  as  vino  d'oro 
belongs  to  the  class  of  sweet  wines.  Amongst  the  mineral 
products  coal  deserves  special  mention  ;  the  beds  are  thick, 
but  the  presence  of  iron  pyrites  prevents  it  from  coming 
into  more  general  use.  Some  shafts,  from  which  bitumen 
is  obtained,  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hasbaya  ;  also 
petroleum  wells.  The  chief  food  crops  are  wheat,  LJolcua 
sorghum,  and  barley,  the  last  being  cultivated  as  high  as 
6500  feet  above  the  sea.     Tobacco  culture  is  universal. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Lebanon,  but  especially  on  flie 
slope  towards  the  sea,  carefully  tended  terraces  o 
The  houses,  little  four-cornered  boxes,  generally  slim! 
a  walnut  or  fig  tree,  stand  as  a  rule  upon  the  slop  >  ;  the 
roof  is  formed  by  pine  stems  upon  which  other  timber, 
brushwood,  and  finally  a  coating  of  mud  clay  are  laid. 
Under  good  government  Lebanon,  with  its  able  and  vigor- 
ous population,  would  rapidly  develop. 

Literal iirc.  —  Ritter,  Die  Erdkundc  vonAsien:  Die  Sinai- ff alb- 
'iastitia,  u.  Syrien,  2d  ed.,   Berlin,  1848-55;    floUnsor., 
Biblical  Rcsearclies  in  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  Regions  (Louilor., 
and  J  ,'ni  ''/the  Holy  Land  (London,  1S65, 

R.  F.  Burton  aud  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  Unexplored  Syria,  Lou- 
don,  1872;  Churchill,   Ten   Years'  Residence  in  Mount  1< 
3  vols.,  1853;  De  Kiallc,  "  L'Antiliban,"  in  the  Bull.  <■■ 
dc  Qtogr.,  5tU  scr. ,  xvi.   225   sg.,  Paris,  1868;    O.    Fraas,    Drei 
Monate  am  Libanon  (Stuttgart,  1876),  aud  Aits  dem  Orient  ^ j «t .  i;., 
"  GeologiscliG    Beobachtuugen    am    Libanon,"    Stuttgart,    J 878  ; 
Kotschy,  "  Der  Libanon  u.  seine  Alpenflora  "  in  the  Verhn 
K.-K.  zoolog.-botan.   Oesellscha/t,  Vienna,  1864;  Porter,  Handbook 
for    Travellers    in   Syria  and    Palestine,    Loudou,   1875;    Socin, 
Palestine  and  Syria,  a  handbook  for  travellers,   Badeker,  Leipsic, 
1876.       For  maps,  see  Burton  and  Sociu-Badeker,   aJso    Van   de 
Velde's  May  of  the  Holy  Land  (Gotha,  1858;  Genu,  cd.,  1866),  and 
the  Carte  du  Liban  d'apres  les  reconnaissances  de  Ire  brigade  topo- 
graphique  du  corps  cxptdiliomuiire  de  Syrie  en  1860-61,  prepared  at 
the  French  War  Office,  Paris,  1862.  (A.  SO.) 

LEBANON,  a  manufacturing  "  borough  "  of  the  United 
States,  capital  of  Lebanon  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  situated 
on  the  Union  Canal,  24  miles  east  of  Harrisburg  by  the 
Lebanon  Valley  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railway.  It  is  substantially  built  in  brick  and  stone,  and 
is  steadily  increasing  in  importance.  Its  pijncipal  in- 
dustrial establishments  are  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills, 
car-works,  planing  mills,  foundries,  and  manufactories  of 
organs,  paper,  cigars,  carriages,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments. About  7  miles  distant  are  the  Cornwall  Ore 
Banks,  three  eminences— Grassy,  Middle,  and  Big  Hill  — 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  iron-Ore  veined  with  copper. 
The  town  was  laid  out  in  1750,  and  incorporated  as  a 
borough  in  1813;  gas  was  introduced  in  1857,  and  in 
1872  water  was  brought  into  the  place  by  gravitation  at 
an  expense  of  f  250,000.  The  population  of  Lebanon  has 
increased  from  2184  in  1850  to  C727  in  1870,  and  6778 
in  1880. 

LEBDA.     See  Leptis. 

LE  BEAU,  Chakles  (1701-1778),  a  French  historical 
writer,  was  born  at  Paris  on  October  15,  1701,  and  was 
educated  at  the  College  de  Sainte-Barbe  and  the  ( 
du  Plessis  ;  at  the  latter  he  remained  as  a  teacher  after  the 
termination  of  his  course  as  a  pupil,  until  he  obtained  the 
chair  of  rhetoric  in  the  College  des  Grassins.  In  1748  lie- 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
and  in  1752  he  was  nominated  professor  of  eloquence  in 
the  College  de  France.  From  1755  he  held  the  office  of 
perpetual  secretary  to  the  A«adeiny  of  Inscriptions,  in 
which  capacity  he  edited  fifteen  volumes  (from  the  25th 
to  the  39th  inclusive)  of  the  Hi'toire  of  that  institution. 
lie  died  at  Paris  on  March  13,  1778. 
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The  only  work  with  which  tlie  name  of  Le  Beau  continues  to 
be  associated  is  his  Histoire  da  Bits-Empire,  en  commcncant  tl 
Constantiii  le  Grand,  ia  22  vols.  12mo  (Paris,  1756-1779),  being  a 
continuation  of  Rollin's  Histoire  Homainc  and  Crevier's  Histoire 
des  Enipereurs.  Its  usefulness  arista  entirely  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  faithful  resume  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  for  Le  Beau 
had  no  originality  or  artistic  power  of  his  own.  Five  volumes 
were  added  bv  Ameilhon  (1781-1811),  which  brought  the  work 
down  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  A  Inter  edition,  under  the  care 
of  Saint-Martin  and  afterwards  of  Brosset,  has  had  the  benefit  of 
careful  revision  throughout,  and  has  received  considerable  addi- 
tions from  Oriental  sources. 

LEBEDLN,  a  district  town  of  the  Kharkoff  government 
in  European  Russia,  102  miles  north-west  of  the  govern- 
ment town,  near  the  Olshana  and  Buravka,  two  small 
tributaries  of  the  Dnieper.  Its  population  has  incfeased 
from  15,137  in  1863  to  17,019  in  1S79.  There  are  four 
annual  fairs,  and  a  good  trade  in  grain  and  cattle. 

Lebedin  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  In  1709  it 
■was  the  headquarters  of  the  operations  of  Peter  the  Great  against 
Mazeppa,  and  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  nine  hundred  of  that 
hetman's  followers,  whose  common  srave  is  still  marked  by  a  mound 
70  feet  square. 

LEBEDYAN',  a  district  town  of  the  TambofT government 
in  European  Russia,  situated  132  miles  west  of  Tamboff, 
on  the  bluffs  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Don.  It  possesses  a 
modern  cathedral  (Kazanskii)  and  several  churches  of 
architectural  and  antiquarian  interest ;  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  is  the  great  Eletskii  Troitskii  monastery, 
which  under  the  name  Yablonovoi  Pustuin  was  founded  in 
1621.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  is  closely  bound  up 
with  that  of  its  three  annual  fairs,  of  which  the  first  two 
contimfe  for  a  month  and  the  last  for  six  days, — many  of 
the  inhabitants  deriving  the  better  part  of  their  income  from 
the  rents  paid  by  their  merchant  visitors.  The  chief  fair 
is  held  near  the  monastery,  and  is  known  as  the  Troitskaya. 
The  population,  returned  in  1863  as  5849  (exclusive  of 
the  suburbs,  with  3046),  was  6010  in  1879. 

Lebedyan  probably  dates  from  the  15th  century.  It  was  reckoned 
a  town  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  ;  and  about  1678  it  became  the 
cenrtre  of  a  district. 

LEBRIJA,  or  Lebeixa,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Seville,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  eastern  arm  of 
the  Guadalquivir,  and  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  flat  fluvial 
tract  known  as  "  Las  Marismas,"  formed  by  that  river. 
It  is  4-1  miles  by  rail  from  Seville,  which  lies  north  by 
ea?t,  and  about  50  miles  from  Cadiz.  The  climate  is 
somewhat  unfavourably  affected  by  the  proximity  of  the 
marshes  ;  but  the  sierra  beneath  which  it  lies  protects  the 
town  from  the  hot  easterly  winds,  and  it  enjoys  during  the 
heats  of  summer  the  pleasant  alternation  of  land  and  sea 
breezes.  The  parish  church,  the  only  building  of  any 
note,  is  a  somewhat  imposing  structure  in  a  variety  of 
styles — Moorish,  Gothic,  Romanesque — dating  from  the 
14th  to  the  16th  century  ;  it  contains  some  early  specimens 
of  the  carving  of  Alonso  Cano.  The  manufactures,  which 
are  unimportant,  consist  chiefly  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  earthen- 
ware, for  which  a  useful  clay  is  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  there  is  some  trade  in  the  grain,  wine,  and  oil  of 
the  surrounding  district.  The  population  in  December 
1877' was  12,864. 

Lebrija  is  the  Nabrissa  or  Nebrissa,  surnamed  Veneria,  of  the 
Romans  ;  by  Silius  Italietis  (iii.  393),  who  associates  it  with  the 
worship  of  Dionysus,  the  name  Is  derived  from  vtfiph.  Nebrishah 
was  a  strong  and  populous  plane  during  the  period  of  Moorish 
domination  ;  it  was  taken  by  St  Ferdinand  in  1249,  but  again 
lost,  and  became  finally  subject  to  the  Castilian  crown  only 
under  Alphonso  the  Wise  in  1264.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Elio 
Antonio  de  Lebrija  or  Nebrija  (1444-1522),  better  known  as  Ne- 
brissensis,  one  of  the  most  important  leaders  in  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing in  Spain,  the  tutor  of  Queen  Isabella,  and  a  collaborateur  with 
Jimenez  in  the  preparation  of  the  Complutonsian  Polvglott. 

LE  BRUN,  Charles  (1G19-1690),  French  painter,  was 
born  at  Paris  24th  February  1619,  and  attracted  the  notice 
nl  Chancellor  Siguier,  who  placed  him  at  the  age  of  eleven 


in  the  studio  of  Vouet.  At  fifteen  he  received  commissions 
from  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  the  execution  of  which  he  dis- 
played an  ability  which  obtained  the  generous  commenda- 
tions of  Poussin  himself,  in  whose  company  Le  Brun  started 
for  Rome  in  1642.  Iu  Rome  he  remained  four  years  in  the 
receipt  of  a  pension  due  to  the  liberality  of  the  chancellor. 
On  his  return  to  Paris  Le  Brun  found  numerous  patrons, 
of  whom  the  celebrated  Superintendent  Fouquet  was  the 
most  important.  Employed  at  Yaux  le  Vicomte,  Le  Brun, 
who  had  an  immense'  amount  of  worldly  tact,  ingratiated 
himself  with  Mazarin,  then  secretly  pitting  Colbert  against 
Fouquet.  Colbert  also  promptly  recognized  Le  Bruu's 
powers  of  organization,  and  attached  him  to  his  interests. 
Together  they  founded  the  Academy  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture  (164S),  and  the  Academy  of  France  at  Rome 
(1666),  and  gave  a  new  development  to  the  industrial  arts. 
In  1660  they  established  the  Gobelins,  which  at  first  was  a 
great  school  for  the  manufacture,  not  of  tapestries  only,  but 
of  every  class  of  furniture  required  in  the  royal  palaces. 
Commanding  the  industrial  arts  through  the  Gobelins,  of 
which  he  was  director,  and  the  whole  artist  world  through 
the  Academy — in  which  he  successively  held  every  post — 
Le  Brun  imprinted  his  own  character  on  all  that  was  pro- 
duced in  France  during  his  lifetime,  and  gave  a  direction 
to  the  natioual  tendencies  which  endured  even  after  his 
death.  The  nature  of  his  emphatic  and  pompous  talent 
was  in  harmony  with  the  taste  of  the  king,  who,  full  of 
admiration  at  the  decorations  designed  .by  Le  Brun  for  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Paris  (1660),  commissioned  htm  to 
execute  a  series  of  subjects  from  the  history  of  Alexander. 
The  first  of  these,  Alexander  and  the  Family  of  Darius,  so 
delighted  Louis  XIY.  that  he  at  once  ennobled  Le  Brun 
(December  1662),  who  was  also  created  first  painter  to  his 
majesty  with  a  pension  of  12,000  livres,  the  same  amount 
as  he  had  yearly  received  in  the  service  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Fouquet.  From  this  date  all  that  was  done  iu  the 
royal  palaces  was  directed  by  Le  Brun.  The  works  of  the 
gallery  of  Apollo  in  the  Louvre  were  interrupted  in  1677 
when  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Flanders  (on  his  return 
from  Lille  he  painted  several  compositions  in  the  Chateau 
of  St  Germains),  and  finally — for  they  remained  unfinished 
at  his  death — by  the  vast  labours  of  Versailles,  where  he 
reserved  for  himself  the  Halls  of  War  and  Peace,  the 
Ambassadors'  Staircase,  and  the  Great  Gallery,  other 
artists  being  forced  to  accept  the  position  of  his  assistants. 
At  the  death  of  Colbert,  Louvois,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
department  of  public  works,  showed  no  favour  to  Le  Brun, 
and  in  spite  of  the  king's  continued  support  he  felt  a  bitter 
change  in  his  position.  This  contributed  to  the  illness 
which  on  22d  February  1690  ended  in  his  death  in  .the 
Gobelins.  Besides  his  gigantic  labours  at  Versailles  and 
the  Louvre,  the  number  of  his  works  for  religious  corpora- 
tions and  private  patrons  is  incredible.  He  modelled  and 
engraved  with  much  facility,  and,  in  spite  of  the  heaviness 
and  poverty  of  drawing  and  colour,  his  extraordinary 
activity  and  the  vigour  of  his  conceptions  justify  his  claim 
to  fame.  Nearly  all  his  compositions  have  been  reproduced 
by  celebrated  engravers. 

LECCE,  one  of  most  important  cities  of  Southern  Italy, 
and  the  administrative  centre  of  the  province  of  Lecce 
(formerly  Terra  d'Otranto),  is  situated  on  the  railway 
between  Brindisi  and  Otranto,'  about  8  miles  from  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  it  was  defended  by  regular  fortifications  constructed 
in  the  16th  century,  and  it  still  preserves  some  of  the  gate- 
ways, as  well  as  a  triumphal  arch  erected  in  honour  of  the 
entry  of  Charles  V.  *  Among  its  public  buildings  are  the 
cathedral  (dedicated  to  St  Orontius,  traditional  first  bishop 
of  the  city,  whose  statue,  on  a  lofty  column,  adorns  the 
principal  square),  the  old  convent  of  the  Celestines  now 
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occupied  by  the  prefecture,  the  old  convent  of  the 
Capuchins,  and  the  marble  church  of  St  Nicholas.  Bene- 
volent institutions  are  specially  numerous,  and  include  a 
hospital  dating  from  1389,  and  a  communal  orphanage 
from  1G08.  A  public  library  was  founded  in  18G3.  The 
name  of  Lecce  has  long  been  familiar  throughout  Italy  in 
connexion  with  the  great  tobacco  factory  now  located  in  the 
Dominican  convent;  and  cotton  and  woollen  gouo 
artificial  Iluwers,  hats,  &c,  are  among  the  products  of  tho 
local  industry.  The  population  increase!  from  17,836  in 
1861  to  18,460  in  1871. 

Lecce  utified  with  Lupise,  a  city  of  the  Sileutines,   ami, 

though  remains  of  ancient  edifices  are  no  longer  to  be  seen,  there 

nee  of  the  existence  of  extensive  substi  iteastho 

16th  century.     The  namo  Lycea,  or  Lycia,  begins  to  appear  in  the 
i        '      was  for  some  time  held  of  Kbr- 

nian  blood,  among  whom  the  most  noteworthy  is  Bohemond,  son 
;s  passed  to  th"  Orsini.  The  rank 
of  provincial  capital  was  bestowed  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  fidelity  of  Lecce  to  his  cause.  Scipione 
Ammirato  (Florentine  historian),  Domenico  'de  Angelis,  and  G. 
Baglivi  the  anatomist  were  natives  of  the  city. 

LECCO,  a-city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Como,  situated 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Lake  of  Como,  which  is  frequently  distinguished  as  the 
Lake  of  Lecco.  It  is  the  meeting  place  of  several  important 
roads,  and  the  terminus  of  a  railway  from  Bergamo,  which 
joins  the  line  from  Milan.  To  the  south  the  Adda  is 
crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  originally  constructed  in  1335,  and 
rebuilt  in  1G09  by  Fuentes.  Lecco,  in  spite  of  its  real 
antiquity,  presents  quite  a'  modern  appearance  ;  and  it  is 
the  seat  of  no  small  industrial  activity.  Besides  the  iron- 
works, which  are  particularly  important,  there  are  brass 
foundries  aud  oil- works;  and  silk  spinning,  cotton  spinning, 
and  wood  carving  are  successfully  prosecuted.  The  annual 
cattle  fair  lasts  fifteen  days.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town    is  Caleotto,  the  residence  of  Manzoni,  who  in  his 

mi  Sposi  has  left  a  full  description  of  the  district. 
The  population  of  Lecco  was  6815  in  1871. 

In  the  11th  century  Lecco,  which  had  previously  been  the  seat 
of  a  marquisate,  was  presented  to  the  bishops  of  Como  by  Otto  II. ; 
but  in  the  12tti  century  it  passed  to  the 'archbishops  of  Milan,  and 
in  1127  it  assisted  the  Milanese  in  the  destruction  of  Como.  During 
the  13th  century  it  was  struggling  for  its  existence  with  the  metro- 
politan city ;  aud  its  fate  seemed  to  be  sealed  when  the  Visconti 
drove  its  inhabitants  across  the  lake  to  Valmadrera,  and  forbade 
them  to  raise  their  town  from  its  ashes.  But  in  a  few  years  the 
people  returned ;  and  Azzoue  Visuonti  made  Lecco  a  strong  fortress, 
and  united  it  with  the  Milanese  territory  by  a  bridge  across  the 
Adda.  During  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  the  rock  of  Lecco  was 
au  object  of  endless  contention.  In  1647  the  town  with  its  terri- 
tory was  made  a  countskip.  The  fortifications  were  finally  sold 
by  Joseph  II.  to  Count  Serponti.  Merlinis,  one  of  the  first  Italian 
printers,  and  Morone,  Charles  V. 's  Italian  chancellor,  were  born  in 
Lecco.     See  Apostolo,  Lecco  e  suo  territorio,  Lecco,  1855. 

LE  CLERC,  Jean  (1657-1736),  or  Clericus,  theo- 
logian and  man  of  letters,  was  born  March  19,  1657  (o.s.), 
at  Geneva,  where  his  father  Stephen  Le  Clerc  was  pro- 
fessor of  Greek.  The  family  had  originally  belonged  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Beauvais  in  France,  and  several  of  its 
members  have  acquired  some  name  in  literature.  On  the 
completion  of  his  grammar  school  course  (in  which  he 
made  himself  remarkable  for  his  omnivorous  reading),  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  under  Chouet 
the  Cartesian,  and  from  his  nineteenth  to  his  twenty-first 
year  he  attended  the  theological  lectures  of  Mestrezat, 
Turretin,  and  Louis  Tronchin.  In  1678-79  he  spent  some 
time  at  Grenoble  as  tutor  in  a  private  family  ;  on  his  return 
to  Geneva  he  passed  his  examinations  and  received  ordina- 
tion. Soon  afterwards  he  went  to  Saumur,  where  in  1679 
were  published  Liberii  de  Sancto-Amore  Ep{stoIse  Theologies 
(Irenopoli  :  Typis  Philalethianis),  usually  attributed  to  his 
pen ;  they  deal  with  such  subjects  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  tho  hypostatical  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Jesus 
Christ,  original  sin,  and  the  like,  in  a  manner  sufficiently 


far  removed  from  that  of  the  conventional  orthodoxy  of  the 
period.  From  Geneva,  which  he  still  continued  to  regard 
as  his  home,  Le  Clerc  in  1682  went  to  London,  where  he 
remained  six  months,  preaching  on  alternate  Sundays  in 
the  Walloon  church  and  in  the  Savoy  chapel.  Passing 
over  to  Amsterdam  he  was  introduced  to  Locke  and 
Limborch ;  the  acquaintance  with  the  latter  soon  ripened 
into  a  close  friendship,  which  naturally  strengthened  his 
preference  for  the  Remonstrant  theology,  already  favour- 
ably known  to  him  by  the  writings  of  his  granduncle 
Cureelljpus,  and  by  those  of  Episcopius.  A  final  attempt 
to  live  at  Geneva,  made  at  the  request  of  his  relatives 
there,  satisfied  him  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  its  stifling 
theological  atmosphere,  and  in  1684  he  finally  settled  at 
Amsterdam,  first  as  a  moderately  successful  preacher  until 
ecclesiastical  jealousy  shut  him  out  from  that  career,  and 
afterwards  as  professor  of  philosophy,  belles-lettres,  and 
Hebrew  in  the  Remonstrant  seminary.  This  appointment, 
which  he  owed  to  his  friend  Limborch,  he  held  from  1684 
till  1712,  when  on  the  death  of  the  latter  he  was  called  to 
occupy  the  chair  of  church  history  also.  His  suspected 
Socinianism  was  the  cause,  it  is  said,  of  his  exclusion  from 
the  chair  of  dogmatic  theology.  Apart  from  its  varied 
and  immense  literary  labours,  his  life  at  Amsterdam  was 
quite  uneventful.  His  marriage  to  the  daughter  of 
Gregorio  Leti  took  place  in  1691.  In  1728  and  following 
years  Tepeated  strokes  of  paralysis  gradually  reduced  him 
to  a  state  of  mental  imbecility,  from  which  he  was  released 
by  death  on  January  8,  1736. 

A  full  catalogue  of  the  publications  of  Le  Clerc  will  be  found, 
along  with  adequate  biographical  material,  in  Haag's  France  Pro- 
testanlc  (where  seventy-three  works  are  enumerated),  or  in  Chaufle- 
pie's  Dictionnairc.  Only  the  most  important  of  these  can  be  men- 
tioned here.  In  1685  he  published  Scnlimcus  de  quclques  Iheologiens 
de  Hollandesur  tJIistnirc  Critique  du  Vieva  Testament  composed  par 
le  P.  Richard  Simon,  in  which,  while  pointing  out  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  faults  of  that  author,  he  undertook  to  make  some  vositire 
contributions  towards  a  right  understanding  of  the  Bible.  Among 
these  last  may  be  noted  his  argument  against  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch,  his  views  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
five  books  actually  were  composed,  his  opinions  (singularly  free  for 
the  time  in  which  he  lived)  on  the  subject  of  inspiration  in  general, 
and  particularly  as  to  the  inspiration  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclosiastes, 
Canticles.  Simon's  Reponsc  (1686)  elicited  from  Le  Clerc  a  Defense 
des  Sentiment  in  the  same  year,  which  was  followed  by  a  new 
Riponsc  (1687).  In  1692  appeared  his  Logica  sive  Ars  In 
and  also  Ontologia  el  Pncumalologia ;  these,  with  the  Ph 
(1695),  are  incorporated  with  the  Opera  Philosophica  which  have 
passed  through  several  editions.  In  1693  his  series  of  Biblical 
commentaries  began  with  that  on  Genesis  ;  it  was  not  completed 
until  1731.  The.  portion  relating  to  the  New  Testament  books  in. 
eluded  the  paraphrase  and  notes  of  Hammond.  Le  Clere's  com- 
mentary had  a  great  influence  in  breaking  up  traditional  prejudice? 
and  opening  men's  eyes  to  the  necessity  for  a  more  scientific  inquiry 
into  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  Biblical  books.  It  was  on  all 
sides  hotly  attacked, — often  for  opinions  which  now  seem  innocent 
to  the  most  orthodox.  Le  Clere's  new  edition  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  of  Cotelerius,  published  in  1698,  marked  an  advance  in 
the  critical  study  of  these  documents.  But  the  greatest  literary 
influence  of  Le  Clerc  was  probably  that  which  he  exercised  over 
his  contemporaries  by  means  of  the  serials,  or,  if  one  may  so  call 
them,  reviews,  of  which  he  was  editor.  These  were  the  Bibliotlu 
universelle  et  historique  (Amstordam,  25  vols.  12mo,  1686-93), 
begun  along  with  De  la  Croze ;  the  Bibliothique  choisie,  Amsterdam, 

28  vols.  18mo,  1703-13  ;  and  the  Bibliothiqvc  ancienne  et  mocUrnc, 

29  vols.  18mo,  1714-26.  See  Le  Clere's  Parrhasiana  on  PenMcs 
sur  des  matieres  de  critique,  d'histoirc,  de  morale,  el  de  politique  : 
avec  la  difensedc  divers  tm  'J.  L.  C.  par  TlUodore  Parrnav, 
Amsterdam,  1699  ;  and  Vila  cl  opera  ad  annum  MDCCXT.,  muici 
ejus  opusculum,  philosophicis  Clcrici  opcribus  ful  ,  also 
attributed  to  himself.  The  supplement  to  Hammond's  notes  was 
translated  into  Euglish  in  1699,  /.  rrhasiana,  or  Thoughts  on 
Several  Subjects,  in  1700,  and  the  Harmony  of  the.  Gospels  in  1701. 
Twelve  Dissertations  out  of  if.  Le  Clere's  Genesis  appeared  in  1690. 

LECTION,  Lection aey,  Lector,  The  Jewish  custom 
of  reading  the  books  of  Moses  in  the  synagogues  every 
Sabbath  day  was  already,  ancient  in  the  apostolic  age,  and 
we  learn  from  Luke  iv.   16,  17,  that  portions  were  alxo 
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read  from  the  prophets,  though  the  system  of,  prophetic 
lessons  at  least  had  not  yet  reached  the  fixity  of  the  later 
ritual.  For  obvious  reasons  the  reading  of  Scripture  at 
public  worship  was  continued  by  the  Christian  Church  with 
certain  modifications  (1  Thess.  v,  27;  Col.  iv.  16).  An 
authority  so  early  as  Justin  Martyr  (Apol.,  i.  67)  states  that 
in  the  Christian  assemblies  of  his  day  "  the  memoirs  of  the 
apostles,  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  are  read  as  long 
as  time  permits."  What  we  are  precisely  to  understand 
by  these  "memoirs  of  the  apostles"  is  doubtful;  but  the 
evidence  we  have,  fragmentary  though  it  is,  may  be  said 
to  make  it  certain  that  neither  in  his  day,  nor"  for  many 
years  afterwards,  was  the  canon  of  sacred  books  to  be  read 
in  public  worship  rigidly  fixed,  and  still  less  were  definite 
portions  of  Scripture  appointed  to  be  read  on  particular 
days  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  Traces  of  ths  office  of 
reader  as  distinct  from  that  of  deacon  begin  to  appear  in 
Tertuflian  (De  Preiser.,  41),  who  makes  frequent  allusions 
to  the  public  reading  of  both  Old  and  New  Testament 
Scriptures  (Apol.,  39  ;  De  Prsescr.,  30  ;  De  An.,  9),  but  says 
nothing  that  can  be  construed  as  implying  anything  like  a 
fixed  table  of  lessons.  Towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century, 
however,  indications  of  a  widely  spread  custom  of  reading 
the  Scriptures  according  to  a  uniform  and  rigid  scheme 
became  frequent ;  and  the  practice  even  then  was  spoken 
of  as  ancient.  Thus  Chrysostom  and  Augustine  both  show 
incidentally  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  publicly 
read  between  Easter  and  Pentecost  and  then  laid  aside, 
while  Genesis  was  read  in  Lent.  In  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions (ii.  57)  a  very  methodical  service  is  enjoined  ;  it 
prescribes  two  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament  by  a  reader  ; 
the  Psalms  of  David  are  then  to  be  sung,  next  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  finally  (by  a 
deacon  or  presbyter)  the  gospels,  are  to  be  read.  The 
labours  of  Scholz  and  Tischendorf  have  brought  to  light  a 
large  body  of  MS.  Greek  lectionaries  ranging  between  the 
7  th  and  the  10th  century,  from  which,  when  fully  collated, 
it  will  probably  be  possible  to  ascertain  with  precision  the 
order  of  yearly  lections  contemplated  within  the  circles  to 
which  the  documents  respectively  belong.  Most  of  them 
contain  gospel  lessons  only ;  the  rest  lessons  from  the  Acts 
and  the  epistles.  The  Evangelion  and  Aposlolos  of  the 
modern  Greek  Church  has  a  proper  gospel  and  epistle,  not 
only  for  every  Saturday  and  Sunday,  but  for  every  day  of 
the  week.  The  order  of  (continuous)  lessous  for  the  five 
ordinary  week  days  cannot  be  traced  with  certainty  further 
back  than  to  the  10th  century,  but  those  for  the  Sundays, 
also  for  the  most  part  continuous,  can  be  traced,  so  far  as 
the  gospels  at  least  are  concerned,  to  the  Stb,  and  large 
coincidences  with  the  Armenian  lectiouary  lead  to  the  in- 
ference that  much  had  been  already  fixed  before  595.  Of 
Western  lectionaries  the  earliest  is  probably  the  Liber 
Comiiis  sine  Leclionarius,  which  used  to  be  attributed  to 
Jerome.  On  the  whole  it  does  not  observe  a  lectio  continua, 
but  is  characterized  rather  by  free  selection  of  sukable 
passages  for  each  Sunday.  Next  in  chronological  order  is 
the  Tabula,  drawn  up  by  Victor  of  Capua  (546) ;  it  was 
printed  by  Gerbert  in  his  Monum.  Vet.  Liiurg.  Alem.  in 
1777.  It  also  has  no  trace  of  lectio  continua.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  Luxueil  lectionary,  edited  by  Mabillon 
in  the  De  Liturqia  (lallicana  (Migne,  I'nt-r.,  lxxii.) ;  it  is 
assigned  by  Mabillon  to  the  end  of  the  7tb  century,  and 
certajnly  is  not  later  than  the  time  of  Charlemagne  ;  besides 
the.usual  gospel  and  epistle,  it  prescribes  a  lesson  from  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  earliest  allusion  seeming  to  imply  an  order  of  lectors 
or  readers  as  one  of  the  standing  orders  of  the  church  occurs, 
as  already  mentioned,  in  a  solitary  passagein  Tertullian. 
In  Cyprian,  allusions  much  less  ambiguous  are  frequent. 
The  Apostolic  Constitutions  give  a  form  of  prayer  to  be  used 


at  tbTff  ordination  of  lectors  by  the  imposition  of  hands.'"'  In 
the  modern  Greek  Church  the  functions  of  the  Anagnostes 
are  strictly  confined  to  the  reading  of  the  epistle,  that  of 
the  gospel  being  reserved  for  the  deacon.  In  the  old 
Catholic  Church,  the  ordination  of  lectors  was  by  publicly 
placing  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  with  some  such  formula 
of  exhortation  as  is  prescribed  in  can.  8  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage.  By  the  council  of  Trent  the  order 
of  lector  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  minor  orders  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  it  has  no  actual  independent 
existence,  being  regarded  merely  as  a  necessary  step  in 
promotion  to  a  higher  office. 

LEDA.     See  Castok  am>  Pollux. 

LEDKU-ROLLIN,  Alexandre  Augusts  (1807-1874), 
was  the  grandson  of  a  celebrated  quack-doctor  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.,  who  took  the  name  of  Comus,  and  made  a 
large  fortune  in  curing  or  attempting  to  cure  epilepsy  by 
magnetism.  He  himself  was  born  in  the  house  of  Scarrou 
at  Fontenay-aux- Roses,  on  February  2,  1807,  was  educated 
at  Paris,  and  had  just  been  entered  at  the  Paris  bar,  when 
the  revolution  of  July  1830  broke  put.  He  soon  made 
himself  a  great  name  as  an  advocate,  and  was  engaged  on 
the  republican  aide  in  all  the  great  political  trials  of  the 
next  ten  years.  He  also  wrote  mauy  political  tracts,  and 
edited  more  than  one  republican  newspaper,  so  that  when  he 
was  elected  as  deputy  for  Le  Mans  in  1841  he  was  expected 
to  take  up  an  advanced  republican  position  iu  the  chamber., 
From  this  time  to  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  February 
1848  he  was  regarded  as  the  chosen  leader  of  the  working 
men  of  France,  and  spoke  and  wrote  in  favour  of  liberty 
of  labour  and  universal  suffrage.  It  was  in  the  speeches 
of  himself  and  his  friends  Lamartine  and  Louis  Blanc  at 
Lille,  Dijon,  and  Chalons  at  working  men's  banquets  during 
the  latter  months  of  1847  that  the  revolution  of  1848  was 
most  clearly  foreshadowed  and  prepared.  When  it  did 
actually  break  out,  it  was  Ledru-Rollin  who  overthrew  the 
project  of  making  the  duchess  of  Orleans  regent,  and 
obtained  the  nomination  of  a  provisional  government.  In 
this"  provisional  government  he  was  clearly  pointed  out  by 
his  influence  among  the  working  men  for  the  ministry  of 
the  interior.  When  he  resigned  on  June  24,  1848,  he 
found  that  his  four  months  of  office  had  lost  him  his  old 
leadership,  as  the  conscientious  performance  of  such  an 
office  inevitably  would,  but  he  had  the  credit  of  having  for 
the  first  time  established  a  working  system  of  universal 
suffrage.  He  tried  to  regain  his  old  influence,  but  in  vain,' 
and  at  the  election  of  president  in  December  had  but 
370,000  votes.  The  earlier  months  of  1849  he  spent  in 
protesting  against  the  policy,  especially  the  Roman  policy,^ 
of  the  president  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his  ministry,' 
which  culminated  in  his  moving  their  impeachment.  His 
motion  being  defeated  on  June  12  by  289  to  8,  he  on  June 
13  headed  what  he  called  a  peaceful  demonstration,  and 
his  enemies  an  appeal  to  arms,  which  was  soon  dispersed. 
Ledru-Rollin  himself  escaped  to  London,  where  he  signed 
the  manifestoes  of  the  revolutionary  committee  of  Europe 
with  Kossuth,  Mazzini,  Riige,  and  sometimes  Desatz.  He 
also  employed  his  leisure  in  writing  a  work  on  the  Decadence 
d' Angle t err e,  in  which  he  attempted  to  deduce  the  necessary 
fall  of  England  from  its  aristocratic  form  of  government 
and  the  misery  of  the  lower  classes.  In  1870  he  returned 
to  Paris,  but  though  elected  in  three  departments  he  refused 
to  sit  in  tho  national  assembly  of  1871.  In  1874  he  con- 
sented to  sit  for  the  department  of  Var,  and  spoke  at 
length  on  June  3  on  an  electoral  scheme,  upholding  the  one 
great  aim  and  achievement  of  his  life,  universal  suffrage. 
The  effort  was  ^oo  much  for  his  health;  lie  steadily  grew 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  died  on  December  31,  1874.' 
Perhaps  the  beBt  succinct  description  of  his  charap{er  andj 
political  position  in  the  sixteeu  short  months  of  his  real 
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(power  is  to  be  found  in  the  speech  of  Victor  nugo  at  the 
unveiling  of  his  bust  in  Pere  La  Chaise:  "  Louis  Blanc  was 
the  apostle  of  the  revolution  of  February,  Lamartine  the 
orator,  and  Ledru-Rollin  the  tribune." 

The  Discours  politique!  el  tcrits  divers  o.  nedru-Rollin  were 
"publislifd  by  his  widow  in  1879  ;  his  Decadence  d'Angleterrc  was 

?iublished  in  1850  ;  and  an  account  of  his  political  position  is  to  be 
ound  in  all  histories  of  the  revolution  of  1848. 

LEDYARD,  John  (1751-1789),  traveller,  was  born  in 
Oroton,  Connecticut,  U.S.,  in  1751.  After  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  settle  down  to  the  study  of  law  and  theology, 
Ledyard  adopted  the  life  of  a  seaman,  and,  finding  his 
way  to  London,  was  engaged  in  1776  as  a  corporal  of 
marines  by  Captain  Cook,  for  his  third  voyage  of  discovery. 
On  his  return  in  1778  Ledyard  had  to  give  up  to  the 
Admiralty  the  copious  notes  he  had  kept,  but  was  never- 
theless able  to  publish  a  somewhat  meagre  narrative  of 
his  experiences  (Hartford,  U.S.,  1783).  He  continued  in 
the  British  Service  till  1782,  when,  his  ship  being  off 
Long  Island,  he  managed  to  escape.  Ledyard  returned 
to  Europe  again  in  1784,  his  purpose  being  to  obtain 
the  means  of  fitting  out  an  expedition  to  the  north-west 
coast  of  America.  Having  failed  in  his  attempts,  he 
decided  to  reach  his  goal  by  travelling  across  Europe  and 
Asia.  On  his  arrival  in  Stockholm  (1786)  he  attempted 
to  croes  to  Abo  in  Finland  on  the  ice  ;  but,  meeting  with 
open  water,  he  turned  back,  walked  all  the  way  round  the 
head  of  the  gulf,  down  through  Finland,  and  on  to  St 
Petersburg,  where  lie  arrived  in  March  1787  without 
.shoes  or  stockings,  and  penniless.  He  made  friends, 
however  (among  others  Pallas),  and  got  permission  from  the 
Government  to  accompany  Dr  Brown,  a  Scotch  physician 
in  the  Russian  service,  to  Siberia.  Ledyard  left  Dr  Brown 
at  Barnaul,  went  on  to  Tomsk  and  Irkutsk,  then  visited 
Lake  Baikal,  and,  reaching  the  Lena,  sailed  down  to 
Yakutsk,  where  he  arrived,  on  September  18.  With  a 
Captain  Billings  he  returned  to  Irkutsk,  where  on  February 
14,  1788,  he  was  suddenly  arretted,  hurried  across  Siberia 
and  Europe  to  the  frontier  of  Poland,  and  ordered  not  to 
return  under  pain  of  death.  On  reaching  London,  Ledyard 
was  befriended  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  engaged  him 
on  behalf  of  the  African  Association  to  carry  on  their 
work  of  exploration  in  Africa.  His  career  was,  however, 
cut  short  at  Cairo,  where  he  died  on  January  17,  1789. 
Ledyard  was  a  born  explorer,  and,  had  he  fallen  into  good 
hands  in  good  time,  and  his  energies  been  properly  directed, 
would  probably  have  done  good  work.  As  it  was,  no 
results  of  permanent  value  came  of  his  wide  and  aimless 
wanderings.  His  life,  with  extracts  from  his  journals,  was 
written  by  Jared  Sparks  for  the  Library  of  American  Bio- 
graphy (1828),  and  is  also  published  separately. 

LEE,  Nathaniel  (c.  1650-1692),  dramatist,  was  the 
son  of  Dr  Lee,  incumbent  of  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire.  He 
studied  at  Westminster  School  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  After  essaying  the  profession  of  an  actor  with 
very  slight  success,  he  wrote  several  tragedies,  the  best 
known  of  which  are  The  Rival  Queens,  1677.  and  Theodosius, 
1680.  He  also  assisted  Dryden  in  producing  CEdipus  and 
The  Duke  of  Guise.  From  1684  to  1688  he  was  an  inmate 
of  Bedlam,  and  afterwards  until  his  death  he  was  subject 
to  intermittent  attacks  of  insanity.  Though  he  wrote  the 
Princess  of  Cleve  in  1689,  and  the  Massacre  of  Paris  in 
1690,  he  was  in  his  later  years  dependent  chiefly  on  charity. 
He  died  in  London  in  1692,  not  in  1690  as  is  usually 
stated,  the  register  of  St  Clements  Danes  church  giving 
the  date  of  his  burial  as  the  6th  May.  The  dramas  of  Lee 
are  of  course  written  in  the  artificial  style  characteristic 
of  the  period,  and  they  also  display  occasionally  a  tendency 
to  wild  extravagance,  but  they  nevertheless  contain  many 
passages  of/true  poetic  tenderness  and  grace. 


LEE,  Richard  hENEY  (173?  1794),  an  American  states- 
man and  orator,  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Virginia, 
U.S.,  January  20,  1732,  was  one  of  six  distinguished  sons 
of  Thomas  Lee,  a  descendant  of  an  old  Cavalier  family. 
'  After,  obtaining  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  education  in 
England,  and  spending  a  little  time  in  travel,  he  returned 
to  Virginia  in  1752,  coming  into  possession  of  a  fine 
property  left  him  by  his  father,  and  for  several  years 
applied  himself  to  varied  studies.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace;  and  soon  after 
was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  house  of  burgesses.  He 
kept  a  diffident  silence  during  two  sessions,  his  first  speech 
being  in  strong  opposition  to  slavery,  which  he  proposed 
to  discourage,  and  eventually  to  abolish,  by  imposing  a 
heavy  tax  on  all  further  importations.  In  1764  Lee  had 
applied  for  a  collectorship  under  the  Stamp  Act,  which 
afterwards  roused  the  determined  hostility  of  the  colonies, 
but  on  reflexion  he  regretted  doing  so,  and  became  an 
outspoken  promoter  of  the  most  extreme  democratic  ideas. 
In  February  1766  he  organized  an  association  in  West- 
moreland, in  accordance  with  Patrick  Henry's  famous  re- 
solution against  the  Act.  At  the  winter  session  of  the 
burgesses  in  1766,  Lee,  with  the  aid  of  Patrick  Henry, 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  house  upon  a  test  question  against 
the  united  aristocratic  elements  of  the  colony.  In  1767 
he  spoke  eloquently  against  the  acts  levying  duties  upon 
tea  and  other  articles,  and  in  1768,  in  a  letter  to  John 
Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania,  he  made  the'  suggestion  of  a 
private  correspondence  among  the  friends  of  liberty  in  the 
different  colonies.  Lee  is  said  also  to  have  originated,  in 
a  conversation  with  fellow  burgesses  in  1773.  the  plan  of 
an  inter-colonial  or  so-called  continental  congress,  which 
was  carried  into  effect  next  year.  At  this  first  congress  in 
Philadelphia  in  1774,  Lee  is  said  to  have  penned  the 
address  to  the  king,  and  is  known  to  have  prepared  that  to 
the  people  of  British  America,  together  with  the  second 
address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  directed  by  congress 
in  1775,  both  of  which  are  among  the  most  effective  papers 
of  the  time.  On  June  7,  1776,  instructed  by  the  Virginia 
house  of  burgesses,  he  introduced  in  congress  the  resolu- 
tions declaring  "that  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states,  that  they 
are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and 
that  all  .political  connexion  between  them  and  the  state  of 
Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved."  Lee 
was  in  congress  in  1778-80  and  1784-85,  and  was  ono  of 
the  first  senators  chosen  from  Virginia  after  the  adoption  of 
the  federal  constitution.  Though  strongly  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  that  constitution,  owing  to  what  he  regarded 
as  its  dangerous  infringements  upon  the  independent  power 
of  the  States,  he  accepted  the  place  of  senator  in  hope  of 
bringing  about  amendments.  He  became  a  warm  upholder 
of  Washington's  administration,  and  his  prejudices  against 
the  constitution  were  largely  removed  by  its  working  in 
practice.  He  retired  from  public  life  in  1792,  and  died 
at  Chantilly  in  Westmoreland  county,  June  19,  1794. 

See  Memoirs,  by  his  grandson  R.  H.  Lee,  2  vols.,  1825. 

LEE,  Robert  Edward  (1807-1870),  general  of  the  Con- 
federate States  army,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
commanders,  was  born  at  Stratford,  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Virginia,  on  January  19,  1807.  His  father,  General 
Harry  Lee,  better  known  in  the  War  of  Independence  as 
"  Light-Horse  Harry  Lee,"  and  afterwards  governor  of 
Virginia,  was  the  son  of  a  cousin  of  the  subject  of  last 
article.  Robert  Lee  entered  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point  in  1825,  and  graduated  in  1829,  when  he  received  a 
commission  in  the  corps  of  engineers.  When  the  Mexican 
war  broke  out  Lee,  who  was  then  captain,  served  in  the 
army  under  General  Scott.  '  He  distinguished  himself 
greatly  throutrhout_the  campaigu,  and  was  brevetted  aft 
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colonel  for  his  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Chapultepec,  where 
he    was  wounded.      In    1852    he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  academy  at  West  Point,  and  in  1855  he 
was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  of-  the  second  regiment  of 
cavalry,  with  which  he  served  in  Texas.     In  March  1S61 
he  was  made  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  cavalry,  but 
in  the  following  month,  learning  that  his  native  State  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Union,  he  resigned  as  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  was  forthwith  put  in  command 
of  the  Virginian  forces.      When  Virginia  joined  the  Con- 
federacy he  was  the  third  of  five  generals  appointed  by 
the    Southern   Congress.       No    adequate   opportunity   of 
gaining  distinction   was  afforded  him,   however,  until  the 
beginning  of  June  1862,  when  he  received  command  of  the 
army  of  northern  Virginia,  and  commenced  the  series  of 
operations   the  result   of   which   before   the    month   had 
closed  was  to'  compel  M'Clellan  to  abandon   the  siege  of 
Richmond.     Following  up  this  advantage   and  Jackson's 
victory   at    Cedar   Run    on    August    9,  Lee  advanced  in 
person  to  lead  the  army  that  was   being  formed  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Rapidan ;  after  crossing  that  river  he 
inflicted  upon  Pope  at  Manassas  the  disastrous  defeat  by 
which  the  Federal  army  was  compelled  to  retire  within  the 
fortified  lines  of  Washington.     Lee  now  decided  on  the 
invasion  of  Maryland,  and  advanced  to  Frederick  City,  but, 
being  compelled  to  divide  his  forces,  he  sustained  a  check 
in  the  passes  of  South  Mountain  (September  16,  17)  which 
compelled  him  to  recross  the  Potomac.     After  a  few  weeks' 
breathing  time  he  found  himself  again  face  to  face  with  the 
Federal  army  near  Fredericksburg  early  in  November;  on 
December  13  the  enemy,  havir.g  crossed  the  Rappahaunock 
on  the  previous  day,  assailed  his  position  in  strength,  but 
was  defeated  with  great  loss.     In  the  following  spring  the 
hostile  armies  still  faced  one  another  on  the  Rappahannock, 
but  the  brilliant  strategy  of  Lee,  as  exhibited  in  the  battles 
at    Chancellorsville    (May   2-4),    against   vastly    superior 
forces,  resulted  in  the  retreat  of  the- enemy,  while  Lee  was 
left  free  to  resume  his  old  policy  of  throwing  the  Federal 
forces  on  the  defensive  by  an  advance  into  Pennsylvania. 
He   encountered   the   enemy   near  Gettysburg  on  July  1, 
and  decided  advantages  were  gained,  but  the  struggle  was 
renewed  on  the  two   following  days  with  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  him ;   he  retreated,  however,  in  good  order, 
and  reached  Virginia  on  the  12th,  when  the  campaign  of 
the  year  practically  closed.     That  of  1864  began  on  May  ±, 
when  Grant  crossed  the  Rapidan  ;  the  passage  itself  was 
unresisted,  but  his  subsequent  progress  was  hotly  contested 
in  a  series  of  well-fought  battles  which  did  not  prevent 
the  Federal  general  from  reaching  the  south  side  of  the 
Appomattox.      The  siege   of  Petersburg  began  in  June, 
and  lasted  until  April  2,  1865.     A  week  afterwards  Lee 
surrendered  with  his  whole  army,  thus  virtually  terminating 
the  war.     In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  president  of 
Washington  and   Lee  university  at    Lexington,  Virginia, 
which  office  he  retained  until  bis  death  on  October  12,  1870. 
The  events' of  Lee's  military  career  briefly  indicated  in 
this  notice  belong  to  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
will  call  for  further  -notice  in  that  connexion.  •    To  do 
justice  to  his  extraordinary  ability  as  a  general,  displayed 
under  circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty,  when-  his  move- 
ments were  continually  hampered  by  political  necessities, 
as  well  by  the  lack  of  material  resources,  would  require  an 
elaborate   military  biography ;   it  was  never  more  nobly 
ili-iplayed  than   in    the  last  hopeless  stages  of  the  fatal 
struggle.     The  personal  history  of  Lee  is  lost  in  the  history 
of   the  great   crisis  of  America's  national  life ;    political 
friends  and  foes  alike  acknowledged  the  disinterestedness 
and  purity  of  his  motives,  his  self-denying  sense  of  duty, 
and  the   unrepining  loyalty  with  which  he  accepted  the 
ruin  of  his  party. 


LEECH.  The  medicinal  leech,  (ffirudo  medicinal  is,  L.; 
is  a  species  grouped  under  the  family  Gnathobdellidse  (with 
a  dental  apparatus  composed  of  armed  muscular  ridges)  of 
the  discophorous  Annelida.  The  body  of  a  leech  is  spindle- 
shaped,  and  flattened  dorsally  and  ventrally  so  as  to  be 
elliptical  in  transverse  section.  .  It  is  somewhat  pointed  in 
front  except  when  the  mouth  is  in  action,  while  posteriorly 
it  is  terminated  by  a  disk  or  sucker.-  The  surface  is  marked 
by  a-series  of  anuulations  reaching  from  ninety-five  to  one 
hundred,  but  such  are  only  cutaneous,  as  indicated  by  the 
ganglia,  the  segmental  organs,  the  white  spots  on  each  side, 
and  even  by  the  arrangement  of  the  two  outer  yellowish 
stripes,  for  the  primary  segments 
of  the  body  comprise  from  three 
to '  five  of  these.  The  anterior 
sucker  (fig.  1,  a)  is  composed  of 
four  incomplete  annuli  aud  -an- 
other surrounding  the  mouth, 
whde  the  posterior  (a)  has  seven. 
The  colour  of  the  dorsum  's  gene- 
rally  dull  olive  or  olive-brown, 
with  six  yellowish,  rusty,  or 
greenish-yellow  bands  more  or 
less  interrupted  with  black,  the 
spots  of  the  latter  being  some- 
what symmetrically  arranged  in 
the  two  outer  rows.  The  ventral 
surface  is  speckled  with  black 
spots  on  a  greyish  ground.  Seve- 
ral varieties  occur,  according  as  , 
the  dorsum  is  lighter  or  darker  e 
brownish  or  olive,  aud  the  vent- 
ral surface  with  or  without  spots. 
Thus  Moquin-Tandon,  Diesing, 
and  others  indicate  six  or  seven, 
each  of  which  again  has  various 
Mii'\  iiieties,  ranging  from  two 
to  five.  Externally  the  body  is 
invested  by  a  thin  translucent 
chitinous  cuticle,  which  is  per- 
forated, apparently    with    some 

regularity,  by  the  apertures  M^A-.  i.~Medicinai  Leech  Mimic. 
the  glands.  This  coat  is  she'd 
at  intervals.  _  ''Beneath  is  the 
hypoderm  (epidermis  of  some), 
which  is  much  firmer  and 
thinner  than  in  the  Nemerteans. 
It  contains  the  pigment,  though 
part  of  the  latter  intrudes  into 
the  subjacent  layer,  and  is  com- 
posed as  usual  of  columnar 
granular  cells,  a  horizontal  sec- 
tion presenting  a  somewhat 
regularly  areolated  aspect.  Raw- 
lins Johnson  alludes  to  the  vas- 
cularity of  the  surface  of  the 
leech,  and  Ray  Lankester  notes 
the  estension  of  the  capillaries  into  this  layer.  The 
latter  has  not  been  verified,  even  in  the  hypoderm  of  the 
snout,  though  preparations'  presenting  such  appear- 
ances are  not  uncommon.  .  The  hypoderm  is  closely  nnited 
to  the  subjacent  muscular  layer,  though  it  can  hardly 
be  said  with  Gegcnbaur  that  it  is  continued  into  the 
parenchyma  of  the  body.  It  is  this  layer  and  the  cuticle 
which  are  marked  by  the  superficial  annulations.  Various 
unicellular  glands  occur  underneath  the  hypodefm,  in 
particular  two  chief  sets — superficial  and  deep.  The 
former  are  situated  amongst  the  outer  (circular)  muscular 
fibres  and  pigment,  while  the  latter  lie  amongst  the  con- 
nective tissue,  muscular  fibres,  and  vessels  that  constitute 


Hdicinalis,  L.i,  after  lloquhi- 
T.indon  and  Kolleston.  a,  auterioi 
suckef;  a',  posterior  sucker;  6, 
first  and  second  pairs  of  ganglia — 
closely     approximated;  loBt 

ganglion;  c,  first  diverticulum  of 
the  alimentary  canul ;'  e  ,  small 
intestine  (gastrnileal  of  Gratiolctt; 
c  ',  eleventh  pair  of  ca?ca  (long  aud 
large) ;  rf,  first  pair  of  the  nine 
testes;  d ,  hist  pair  of  testes: 
d  .  sixth  testis  displaced  outward 
so  as  to  show  its  connexiun  with 
the  vas  deferens  ;  e,  e',  segmental 
organs  ;  /,  muscular  ductus  ejacu- 
latorius  of  the  left  side,  leading 
from  the  vcsicula  seminalis  to 
the  base  of  the  flask-shaped 
intromittent  organ  ;  g,  club. 
shaped  end  of  the  intromit- 
tent apparatus;  A,  penie ;  I,' 
ovary  of  the  left  side;  j,  muscular 
vagina. 
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the  "  parenchyma "  between  the  muscular  layers  of  the 
body-will  and  the  alimentary  canal.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  former  secrete  the  ordinary  mucus,  the  latter  the 
cocoons.  Both  open  by  ducts  on  the  surface  of  the  cuticle, 
and  it  is  stated  that  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
genital  segments  are  enlarged  at  the  time  of  oviposition. 
In  thf  Nemerteans  it  is  the  homologue  of  the  leech's 
hypoderm  which  secretes  the  envelopment  of  the  ova. 

The  muscular  layers  consist  of  external  circular  fibres  in 
several  strata,  between  which  the  hypodermic  glands,  pigment- 
ed! .  .  -"Is  intrude.  When  this  coat  is  examined  in  thin 
superfici  il  (horizontal)  sections  the  fasciculi  are  observed  to 
be  separated  by  intervals.  Other  circular  fibres  occur  within 
the  longitudinal  layer.  The  latter  muscles  form  the  great 
mass  of  the  body-wall,  and  are  grouped  into  various  bands 
by  the  connective  tissue  and  radiating  muscles.  The  latter 
pass  directly  from  the  dorsal  to  the  ventral  surface  laterally, 
and  thus  become  vertical  fibres;  and  they  are  very  well 
seen  in  Neplulis,  where  they  form  four  or  live  conspicuous 
bands  between  the  circular  layer  dorsally  and  ventrally,  and 
thus  appear  to  have  a  considerable  influence  in  determining 
the  shape  of  the  body.  The  extensible  snout  presents  a 
muscular  structure  analogous  to  that  of  the  tongue  in  the 
higher  animals,  and  it  is  capable  of  even  more  extensive 
and  varied  movements.  A  complex  series  of  muscles 
(circular,  radial,  and  longitudinal)  exists  in  connexion  with 
the  posterior  sucker.  The  muscles  of  the  leech  are  non- 
striated,  and  are  formed  of  long  spindle-cells  with  nuclei. 
The  locomotion  of  the  leech  is  effected  by  the  alternate 
attachment  of  the  suckers,  or  by  swimming  through  the 
water  like  an  eel.  It  is  fond  of  waving  its  body  to  and 
fro  in  the  water  when  attached  by  its  posterior  sucker,  and 
this  would  certainly  aid  the  aeration  of  the  blood  in  the 
nupei  ficial  vi 

There  is  no  special  body-cavity,  the  blood-vessels  and 
com  iue  alone  occurring  between  the  muscles  and 

the  digestive  chamber.'  Rolleston  speaks  of  dissepiments 
between  the  digestive  diverticula,  that  between  the  last 
two  uot  being  prolonged  to  the  ganglia.  In  the  histology 
of  the  leech  an  important  part  is  played  by  the  connective 
t  ne,  which  envelops  all  the  organs,  traverses  the 
muscles,  and  is  filled  in  certain  places  and  in  its  cellular 
elements  by  brown  granules.  Moreover,  certain  of  these 
cells  are  stated  by  Ray  Lankester  to  form  the  walls  of  the 
blood-vessels. 
ill  The  inferior  surface  of  the  snout  constitutes  a  spoon 
tpp.ira-  shaped  cavity  leading  into  the  mouth,  which  thus  with  its 
marginal  lip  is  capable  of  forming  a  most  efficient  sucker. 
At  the  junction  of  the  buccal  with  the  pharyngeal  region 
are  a  median  dorsal  and  two  lateral  prominent  semicircular 
or  sometimes  slightly  hatchet-shaped  elevations,  which  in 
contraction  fit  into  pits  in  the  wall.  On  the  free  edge  of 
each  of  tl  Jar  cushions  the  chitinous  buccal  lining 

is  furnished  with  a  closely  arranged  and  microscopic  series 
of  trar  vi  rse  pi  icesse6  (oighty  or  ninety  in  number),  each 
of  which  somewhat  resembles  the  middle  valve  of  a  Chiton 
or  th  upper  jaw  of  Physn.  They  are  arranged  indeed 
aft  a-  the  manner  of  the  ridge-tiles  of  a  roof,  the  lateral 
pieces  sloping  downward  on  each  side  from  the  prominent 
median  [joint  These  angular  transverse  plates  are 
rater!  by  a  well-marked  interval,  and  they  commence  as 
small  processes. "  •  They  are  distinctly  calcified.  It  is  these 
organs,  mounted  on  the  three  muscular  cushions,  which 
cause  the  somewhat  triradiate  wounds,  and  which  may  pass 
through  the  true  skin  to  the  cellular  tissue,  a  feat  which 
Poupart'a  notion  of  suction  could  hardly  accomplish. 
Oreut  ambiguity  seems  to  run  throughout,  text-books  on 
this  subject,  and  yet  the  fibres  of  Brandt  and  Moquin, 
Tandon  represent  tho  condition  very  fairly,  though  some 
appear  to  have  mistaken  the  lateral  view  of  the  muscular 
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cushion  for  a  "horny  jaw."  These  teeth  can  only  act 
en  masse  with  the  muscular  pad  on  which  they  rest,  and 
have  not  the  individual  movement  seen  for  instance  in. 
the  long  hook-rows  of  certain  polychcetous  Annelids.  As 
Leuckart  and  others  have  shown,  each  of  these  muscular 
cushions  has  a  most  complex  structure.  Tho  superficial 
fibres  arc  for  the  most  part  oblique,  the  central  vertical 
(that  is,  at  right  angles  to  the  teeth)  and  cut  into  lametlaa 
by  transverse  fibres.  The  whole  forms  a  very  officieut 
motor  apparatus  for  both  cushion  and  teeth  in  all  their 
varied  functions. 

The  mouth  opens  into  tho  pharynx,  the  structure  of  Otgm? 
which,  as  in  other  GnathobdeUidm,  differs  essoutiolly  from  of  *■ 
that  of  the  RhyncliohdeUidx.  In  ordinary  contracted  S"«on. 
preparations  the  central  canal  in  front  is  either  triangular 
or  triradiate.  Internally  it  is  covered  by  the  cuticular  and 
the  tough  hypodermic  layers,  from  which  the  radiating 
muscles  pass  to  the  body-wall,  the  space  between  the 
hypoderm  and  the  strong  circular  fibres  of  the  organ  being 
occupied  by  regularly  arranged  longitudinal  fibres  clasped 
by  the  radial  fibres.  The  mixed  muscular  layer  of  tho 
body-wall  occurs  outside  the  foregoing.  The  entire 
arrangement  is  well  adapted  for  dilating,  shortening,  and 
lengthening  the  canal,  and  performing  all  tho  complex 
actions  of  a  powerful  suctorial  apparatus.  In  the  1,'/ii/ii- 
chobdellidse,  ou  the  other  hand,  the  protrusible  proboscis, 
with  its  intricate  structure  and  its  sheath,  presents  little  in 
common  with  the  foregoing.  The  pharynx  terminates  iu 
the  stomach,  an  elongated  chamber  having  eleven  lateral 
diverticula  (c  to  c"),  which  form  short  pouches  directed 
backward  on  each  side,  with  the  exception  of  the  posterior 
pair  (c"),  which  are  so  large  and  long  as  to  be  almost  iu 
apposition  when  distended,  and  nearly  to  reach  the  ter- 
mination of  the  body.  From  the  point  of  bifurcation  the, 
canal  proper  (r)  is  continued  as  a  somewhat  small  tube — to 
end  in  an  anus  on  the  dorsum,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
posterior  sucker.  The  inner  surface  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  lined  by  a  minutely  granular  epithelium.  Salivary 
glands  have  been  described  by  various  authors  as  situated 
in  the  parenchyma  outside  the  pharynx,  aud  the  number 
of  large  granular  glands  in  this  region  is  certainly-  great. 
Digestion  seems  to  be  slow  in  leeches,  and  breeders  feed 
them  with  blood  only  once  in  six  months.  It  is  well  t6 
remember  that  the  alimentary  canal  contains  blood  in  those 
brought  direct  from  their  native  marshes. 

The  nervous   system  consists  of   twenty-three  pairs  of  Npitm 
ventral  ganglia,  the  first  being  connected  by  commissures  an*  ' 
(between  which  the  gullet  passes)  with  the  supra-cesophageal  ^^°"s 
or   cephalic   ganglia.      An     intermediate    stomato-gastric       '   - 
ganglion  sends  branches  to  the  central  muscular  cushion 
for  the  teeth,  and  another  on  each  side  gives  twigs  to  the 
lateral  cushions.     The  cephalic  mass  supplies  the  eyes  and 
the  cup-shaped  sense-organs.     The  former,  to  the  number 
of  ten,  are  situated  on  the  three  anterior  segments  and  on 
the  fifth  and  eighth  segments,  the  whole  forming  an  ellipse, 
and    their  structure    has  been    carefully    investigated    by 
Leydig  and   others:     Dr   R.   M.    (.turn  observes  that  in 
the  leech  they  are   formed  of   cup-shaped   or   bell  shaped 
depressions  of  the  skin,  surrounded  by  numerous  pigrnent- 
cells.      The    fundus    is    furnished    with    large    clear    cells 
having  peculiar  nuclei.      They  are  merely  altiieil  epithelial 
cells,  and  are  found  to  be  continuous  with  them,      Between 
these  in  the  axis  of    the  cup    is  a  space    traversed   by  a 
nervous  filament  which  pierces  the  fundus.     According  to 
Leydig    this ;  nerve-filament     ends    in    a  '  freely  ■  exposed 
papillitorni  elevation  at   the  mouth  of  the  cup-shaped  eyi 
No  connexion  has  been  fouud  between  the  nerve  and  the 
cells.     Milne-Edwards,  again  '  "',' 

cellule-  are  very  like  the  primordial  celluli  -of  the  refracl 
ing  cone  of  the  retinal  composite  eye  of  in  eel  I.     Near  tho 
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[moutli  of  the  cup  Ranke  figures  retinal  cones  (Glaskbrper- 
kugelri),  which  are  arranged  like  nerve  end-organs  in  a 
[mosaic,  on  a  flat  extension  of  the  optic  ganglion.  These 
cones  are  very  like  those  of  the  vertebrate  eye,  consisting 
of  a  oomewhat  rounded  granular  body,  connected  at  the 
base  with  a  nerve-filament,  and  having  a  clear,  stiff,  rod-like 
projection  on  He  outer  part.  Dr  Gunn  has  been  unable  to 
see  these  cones  or  the  termination  of  the  optic  nerve.  The 
wajl  of  the  clear  cell  is  very  thiok,  and  the  "  nucleus  "  is 
generally  seen  to  be  an  inward  projection  of  this  wall 
ending  in  a  knob4ike  enlargement.  Where  it  appears 
free,  that  is  probably  due  to  the  plane  of  section,  the  side 
or  end  of  the  knob  being  severed  from  its  connexion. 
Resides  the  cells  having  this  inward  projection  of  the  wall 
there  are  others  containing  highly  refractive  spherules  like 
ail  globulesl  tRanke  observes  how  little  these  "  optic  cups  " 
differ  from  the  touch  or  taste  organs  scattered  on  the  snout 
and  sides  of,  the  animal,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  they 
probably  serve  equally  for  the  three  kinds  of  sensory  per- 
ception (sight,  taste,  and  touch).  If  Kanke's.  account  is 
correct,  and  if  the  cone-mosaic  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cup  be  directly  stimulated  by  the  rays  of  light,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  function  of  the  large  clear  cells, 
and  more  especially  the  pigment  around.  From  the  position 
of  the  pigment  it  cannot  serve  for  the  isolation  of  Kanke's 
slements,  and  it  can  hardly  be  required  for  the  prevention 
of'  the  confusion  of  images.  Yet  by  its  presence  the  eye 
of  the  leech  is  distinguished  from  the  adjacent  and  very 
similar  touch-organs.  ,  Dr  Gunn  is  of  opinion  that  the  light 
acts'  on  the  pigment,  and  develops  some  form  of  energy 
iwhich  affects  the  contents  of  the  cell,  whence  a  stimulus 
is  communicated  to  the  nerve.  Unfortunately  a  nervous 
connexion  with  these  cells  has  not  been  found. 

The  three  anterior  pairs  of  ventral  ganglia  (o)  coalesce 
to  a  single  mass,  and  in  the  same  way  the  last  large 
nglion  (6')  is  composed  of  seven.  The  ordinary  ventral 
'ganglia  give  off  two  branches  on  each  side,  one  of  which 
has  a  small  ganglion  developed  on  it.  The  penultimate 
ganglion  sends  off  only  a  single  branch  on  each  side,  while 
£ho  last  gives  off  from  seven  to  nine  for  the  supply  of 
the  posterior  sucker.  •  The  nerve-cells,  as  usual  in  these 
ganglia,  are  chiefly  external,  and  the  fibrous  region  internal, 
while  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  neurilemma.  This 
system  has  been  the  subject  of  many  elaborate  researches, 
amongst  which  those  of  Leydig  and  Hoffmann  are  conspicu- 
ous. A  sympathetic  or  azygos  nerve  discovered  by  Brandt 
runs  along  the  ventral  surface  of  the  digestive  tract.  In 
development  it  is  found  that  in  many  leeches  the  long 
cords  are  originally  separate,  but  afterwards  come  close 
together  so  as  to  resemble  a  single  connecting  cord. 

The  circulatory  system  presents  a  median  dorsal,  a  median 
ventral,  and  two  large  lateral  longitudinal  trunks,  all 
anastomosing  with  each  other,  and  giving  off  numerous 
branches  to  the  muscular  layer  of  the  mesoderm  and  various 
internal  organs.  The  median  sinus  in  the  head  surrounds' 
the  .ganglia  and  oesophageal  ring.  It  has  a  ventral  develop- 
ment in  the  rest  of  the  body,  where  it  encloses  the 
alimentary  canal  and.  the  gangliated  nerve-cord.  The 
blood-vessels  have  a  well  marked  systole  and  diastole — from 
Bight  to  ten  times  per  minute.  The  fluid  is  red,  and  devoid 
ef  corpuscles.  Old  observers  noticed  the  finely  reticulated 
■condition  of  tho integuments  when  the  vessels  were  injected, 
tut,  as  formerly  noticed,  vessols  could  not  be  seen  in  the 
hypoderm  proper.  The  active  to  and  fro  waving  movements 
of  leeches  in  the-  water  when  attached  by  the  posterior 
sucker  aro  probably  connected  with  cutaneous  respiration. 
No  part  of  the  leech  has  "caused  more  discussion  than 
theseries  of  seventeen  plirs  of  segmental  organs  («,  e')  which 
occur  in  a  line  external  to  the  testes,  and  alternating  in  posi- 
tion with  them.     Borne  considered  them  respiratory,  others 


excretory,  while  a  few  connected  them  with  the  reproductive 
system.  They  consist  of  a  muscular  saccate  ciliated  organ 
which  communicates  with  the  exterior  near  the  posterior 
part  of  each  primary  segment,  and  externally  of  a  loop- 
shaped  gland,  labyrinthine  in  structure,  one  end  of  which 
opens  into  the  former  sac,  while  a  crecal  process  is  prolonged 
on  each  of  the  testes  in  their  region.  In  minute  structure 
it  has  been  fouud  that  the  cells  which  constitute  the  gland 
are  all  penetrated  by  ductules,  which,  however,  do  not 
communicate  with  the  large  duct  in  the  axis  of  all  the  lobes 
(Bourne).  The  gland  is  surrounded  by  an  elaborate  plexus 
of  blood-vessels.  These  organs  are  in  the  embryo  preceded, 
in  the  posterior  region  of  the  body,  by  three  pairs  of  looped 
canals,  which  disappear  before  the  permanent  ones  are 
developed. 

The  leech  is  hermaphrodite,  but  congress  of  different  individuals  R<  .ro- 
is  necessary  for  reproduction,  and  thereafter  spermatophores,  which  duction. 
have  a  special  covering,  are  found  in  the  respective  vaginas.  The 
male  organs  consist  of  an  intromittent  apparatus  (/<)  with  a  muscu- 
lar and  glandular  basal  structure  {g),  and  a  duct  (/)  on  each  side 
from  the  vesicula  scminalis.  The  latter  has  a  vas  deferens  connect- 
ing it  with  the  nine  globular  testes  {d,  d',  d",  &c. )  ranged  along 
each  side  of  the  body,  one  of  which  is  displaced  outward  at  d". 
The  intromittent  organ  reaches  the  exterior  at  the  junction  of  the 
first  and  second  sixth  of  the  body  (between  the  twenty-fourth  an<l 
twenty-fifth  rings).  The  female  apparatus  is  placed  in  the  segment 
between  the  seminal  vesicles  and  the  first  testis,  four  annuli  inter- 
vening between  the  respective  sexual  apertures.  The  external 
opening  of  this  system  (between  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth 
rings)  leads  into  an  oval  sac  (/),  the  vagina — furnished  with  thick 
muscular  walls.  A  coiled  oviduct  passes  from  its  apex  through 
glandular  tissue,  which  probably  secretes  the  albuminous  matter 
surrounding  the  eggs,  and  divides  into  branches,  one  leading  to 
each  ovary  {i).  In  Seemopis  the  ovaries  form  a  coiled  filament, 
and  on  this  the  ovarian  germs  are  budded.  The  ova  are  connected 
with  the  filament"  by  a  thin  envelope  which  is  drawn  out  into  a 
stalk.  There  is  no  cord  in  Kephelis,  but  the  ovarian  germs  form 
groups  of  cells. 

Three  or  four  days  after  congress  the  leech  may  be  observed  to 
be  contracted  above  and  below  the  genital  apertures,  and  an  abund- 
ant secretion  is  poured  out  so  as  to  surround  this  region  of  tho  body 
as  in  the  Nemerteans.  Into  this  investment  the  contents  of  the 
female  organs  and  their  opaline  gelatinous  envelopment  are  forced. 
The  animal  elongates  the  anterior  part  of  its  body,  withdraws  its 
head,  and  the  structure  just  mentioned  slips  off  as  a  cocoon  con- 
taining from  five  to  eighteen  ova,  and  frequently  showjng  slight 
elevations  at  the  points  through  which  the  body  passed.  Toe 
cocoons  are  deposited  in  cavities  in  the  mud  during  the  summer 
and  autumn,  and  some  seem  also  to  deposit  them  during  the  winter. 
The  ovoid  cocoons  consist  of  a  network  of  spongy  fibres,  and  indeed 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  sponge.  The  older  authors  considered  the 
leech  viviparous  until  Noble  and  Rawlins  Johnson  observed  the 
foregoing  phenomena. 

There  is  little  difficulty  in  rearing  leeches  in  confinement  if  a  Leech 
proper  method  is  followed,  and  accordingly  various  leech  tanks  and  breeding, 
ponds  have  been  constructed.  One  of  the  largest  schemes  of  the 
kind  is  a  leech  farm  of  13  acres  near  Newton,  Long  Island,  U.S. 
The  breeding  ponds  are  in  oblongs,  each  of  1J  acres  m  extent,  aud 
3  feet  or  more  in  depth.  The  bottom  is  composed  of  clay,  and  the 
margins  of  peat.  T  he  cocoons  are  deposited  in  the  soft  peat  from 
June  onward,  the  chief  enemies  being  musk-rats,  water-rats,  and 
water-shrews,  which  dig  the  cocoons  out  of  the  peat.  The  adult 
leeches  are  fed  every  six  months  on  fresh  blood  placed  in  linen  bags 
suspended  in  the  water.  It  is  also  the  opinion  of  some  that  leeches 
which  have  been  filled  with  blood  make  good  breeders. 

In  regard  to  the  development  of  the  GnathobdeUidm,  Nephclis,  Develop- 
perhaps,  has  been  more  completely  worked  out  than  Einido  (though  m  1 1. 
the  observations  of  Weber,  Leuckart,  Robin,  and  others  on  the 
latter  are  important),  and,  as  the  former  very  much  resembles  the 
latter,  except  in  the  presence  of  cilia  in  tho  embryo  anteriorly,  a 
brief  notice  of  it  will  suffice.  Butschli  describes  tho  usual  divi- 
sions of  the  eggs,  which  need  not  be  given  in  detail,  especially 
as  an  excellent  summary  is  to  bo  found  in  Balfour's  Comparative 
Embryology.  Accordingto  these  authors  the  cells  which  constitute 
the  epiblast  give  origin  to  others  which  form  the  hypoblast  and 
vitelline  spheres.  Two  patches  of'  epiblast  gradually  spread  over 
the  vitelline  spheres.  Then  the  hypoblast  cells. increase  tmd  fill  up 
a  space  bounded  behind  by  three  vitelline  spheres  and  in  front  by 
the  epiblist  of  the  anterior  end.  At  the  sides  of  tho  hypoblast  the 
nirsoblas'.  has  become  established,  probably  as  two  lateral  bands. 
The  hypob  ist  cells  rango  thomselves  round  a  contral  cavity,  increase,' 
and  becom  filled  with  food-yolk.  The  mouth  and  thick-walled 
oesophagus  an  then  developed,  probably  by  epiblaetio  invagination. 
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Ha  mesoblast  now  forms  two  lateral  curved  bands  at  the  sides  of 
the  body.  The  three  vitelline  spheres  become  covered  with  the 
flattened  cells  of  the  epiblast.  The  cephalic  region  becomes  ciliated, 
and  tho  cilia  enter  the  oesophagus.  The  epiblast  develops  the 
cuticle,  which  is  raised  into  transverse  rings,  without,  however, 
having  any  relation  to  the  true  segments  of  the  mesoblast.  The 
nervous  system  is  probably  derived  from  the  epiblast,  the  ventral 
cord  breaking  up  into  a  series  of  ganglia,  which  correspond  with 
the  true  somites,  except  that  the  first  and  last,  as  already  mentioned, 
nre  composed  of  several.  The.supra-oesophagal  ganglia  arise  inde- 
pendently. The  mesoblast  probably  takes  its  origin  from  the  two 
•m  soblastic  bands,  and  the  segments  formed  by  it  grow  upward  and 
meet  in  the  dorsal  line,  and  septa  are  formed  between  the  somites. 
The  somatic  layer  of  the  mesoblast  gives  rise  to  the  muscles.  The 
mesoblast  also  gives  origin  to  the  excretory  (segmental)  and  generar 
•tive  organs,  and  the  vascular  system.  A  delicate  musculature,  how- 
ever, would  appeal  to  be  developed  independently  of  the  mesoblastic 
bands.  The  mouth  and  pharynx  are  formed  by  the  epiblast,  the 
rest  of  the  canal  by  tho  hypoblast,  which  from  tho  first  has  a  sac- 
like shape.  The  posterior  sacculation  of  tho  stomach  in  Hirudo 
is  originally  unpairod.  The  dental  pads  are  formed  about  tho 
same  time  as  the  eyes  as  protuberances  of  the  oral  cavity.  The  amis 
is  developed  very  lite  above  the  posterior  sucker.  In  the  embryo 
of  Ilivudo  Lcuckart  found  three  pairs  of  segmental  organs  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body,  consisting  of  an  enlargement  from  which  a 
convoluted  tube  is  continued  for  some  distance  backward,  and  then 
•  bends  forward  to  open  on  the  exterior.     The  anterior  part  is  broken 

up  into  a  labyrinthic  network.  Theso  organs  disappear  in  the  adult. 
I  recent  researches  of  Whitman  on  Chpsinc  and  of  Hoffmann 
have  greatly  extended  our  information  with  regard  to  the  histology 
an  1  morphology  of  the  parts  in  the  embryos  of  the  leeches. 

The  time  between  the  deposition  of  the  ova  and  their  hatching  is 
variable,  ami  probably  depends,  as  in  the  ova  of  the  Salmonidx,  on 
temperature  and  other  causes.  It  is  said  to  range  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  days.  The  young  arrive  at  perfect  coloration  when  two  years 
old,  and  become  sexually  mature  at  three  years,  about  which  age 
they  become  fit  for  medicinal  uso;  their  food  consists  at  first  of 
microscopic  organisms,  and  afterwards,  when  the  mouth  has  attained 
mere  complete  development,  of  the  larva?  of  insects  and  other  small 
animals 

There  is  no  annelid  that  has  been  more  prominently  brought 
tinder  notice  than  the  leech,  both  on  account  of  its  use  in  medicine 
from  very  early  times,  and  its  fitness  for  anatomical  and  other  in- 
vestigations. The  number  of  treatises,  inaugural,  historical,  and 
structural,  that  have  been  devoted  to  it  is  very  considerable  ;  of 
these  the  voluminous  article  in  Brandt  and  Ratzeburg's  Median- 
Zoolojic  may  be  taken  as  a  type. 
MeJici-  The  leech  is  the  /JoVAAo.  of  Herodotus,  Theocritus, 
sal  use.  Nicander,  and  other  Greek  authors,  and  the  Hirudo  and 
Sanguisuga  of  Plautus,  Cicero,  Horace,  Pliny,  and  other 
K  mian  writers.  Cajlius  Aurelianus  mentions  its  use,  and 
Galen  and  his  successors  recommend  its  application. 
Appiau  also  alludes  to  the  latter,  and  describes  very 
graphically  the  process  by  which  it  fills  itself  with  blood. 
It  was  sufficiently  familiar  to  naturalists  both  before  and 
after  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  though  occasionally  there  has 
been  considerable  ambiguity  in  regard  to  species.  The  use 
of  the  leech  is  mainly  for  local  blood-letting,  but  in  modern 
times  the  practice  has  greatly  diminished  ;  indeed,  in  some 
cities  the  druggists  chiefly  use  them  with  doubtful  efficiency 
in  cases  of  incipient  gumboil  and  in  facial  ecchymosis. 
They  may  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  adult  skin,  and  to 
the  mouth,  fauces,  and  other  available  inlets  by  the  aid  of 
a  leech-glass,  which  consists  of  a  tube  with  a  slightly  con- 
tracted aperture,  and  provided  (or  not)  with  a  glass  piston 
to  push  the  leech  onward.  In  China  a  piece  of  bamboo 
serves  the  same  purpose.  For  such  functions  the  most 
active  specimens  should  be  chosen  (and,  as  Sir  Robert 
Christison  states,  these  contract  firmly  when  squeezed  in 
the  hand)  and  kept  for  an  hour  out  of  water,  and  then 
applied  to  a  perfectly  clean  surface  of  skin.  They  may 
also  be  made  to  bite  by  smearing  the  skin  with  cream  or 
blood,  or  by  immersing  the  leech  for  a  minute  in  porter  or 
tepid  water.  Each  fills  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  and 
draws  from  40  to  85  grains  of  blood,  or,  including  that 
afterwards  obtained  by  fomenting  the  wound,  about  half 
an  ounce.  In  young  children  they  should  never  be  placed 
on  parts  where  firm  pressure  cannot  be  applied.  It  was 
formerly  the  practice  to  prepare  the  leeches  that  had  been 


used  ior  rurther  action  by  sprinkling  a  few  grains  ofsalt 
on  the  snout,  and  stripping  them  ge*ntly  between  the  fingers 
so  as  to  cause  them  to  eject  the  blood.  This  plan  is  .not 
now  adopted,  and  rightly  so,  since  various  diseases  might 
thus  be  communicated.  They  certainly  can  be  applied 
four  and  five  times  in  succession  by  placing  them  in 
vinegar  and  water,  and  afterwards  in  a  vessel  (which  the 
French  call  a  domestic  marsh)  with  turfy  earth  ;  but  they 
draw  less  blood  on  the  fifth  occasion.  Should  the  haemor- 
rhage from  the  wouuds  (as  in  certain  constitutions)  prove 
severe,  it  may  be  staunched  by  the  application  of  vinegar, 
solid  nitrate  of  silver,  a  hot  wire,  or  a  hot  solution  of 
alum,  or  by  acupuncture.  If  a  leech  by  accident  be 
swallowed,  a  pretty  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  or  a 
glassful  or  twrj  of  wine  may  be  taken.  Instead  of  the 
actual  leech  an  instrument  called  an  artificial  leech  is  now 
sometimes  used.  This  consists  of  a  small  sharp  steel 
cylinder  (worked  by  a  spring)  with  which  a  circular  incision 
can  be  made  through  the  skin,  and  a  glass  cylinder  capable 
of  being  exhausted  by  a  piston  worked  by  a  screw.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  move  the  piston  at  about  the  same  rate  as 
the  blood  flows,  and  the  edge  of  the  glass  cylinder  should 
not  press  too  tightly,  else  the  flow  is  arrested. 

Leeches  are  imported  from  France  and  Hungary,  and 
also  through  Hamburg  from  Poland  and  the  Ukraine  ; 
they  likewise  come  from  Turkey,  Wallachia,  Russia, 
Egypt,  and  Algeria.  They  are  found  in  Britain — both  in 
Scotland  and  England,  but  especially  in  the  latter.  In 
the  French  trade  Bordeaux  leeches  are  preferred  ;  Polish, 
Swedish,  and  Hungarian  are  those  most  commonly  met 
with  in  Britain.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of 
leeches  now  used.  In  1S46  Moquin-Tandon  calculated 
that  there  were  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions  used  in 
France  ;  and  Leuckart  mentions  in  1863  that  in  London 
Eeven  millions,  and  in  the  Parisian  hospitals  five  to  six 
millions,  were  annually  employed  At  the  great  American 
leech-farm  the  average  sale  is  one  thousand  per  day.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt,  however,  that  the  use  of  leeches  at  the 
present  time  is  greatly  restricted — indeed,  the  younger 
generation  of  British  medical  men  seldom  or  never 'prescribe 
tlsem — so  that  scarcely  one  will  now  be  employed  where 
one  hundred  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Tins  is 
very  well  shown  in  a  note  from  Messrs  Duncan,  Flockhart, 
<fc  Co.  of  Edinburgh,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
account  for  leeches  supplied  during  three  months  in  1844 
to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh,  was  ,£45.  This 
steadily  decreased  until  about  1868  it  amounted  for  the 
same  period  only  to  5s.  6d.  Sir  Robert  Christison 
mentions  that  the  price  of  the  best  leeches  in  1845  ranged 
from  £4  to  £8  per  thousand  ;  twenty  years  ago  they  were 
from  £10  to  £15  per  thousand;  and  at  the  present  time 
good  leeches  cost  about  10s.  per  hundred,  or  £5  per 
thousand. 

They  inhabit  ditches  and  ponds,  witn  pure  running 
water,  weeds  ior  shelter,  and  muddy  bunks  and'  bottom. 
They  are  captured  by  nets  after  attracting  them  by  baits, 
or  by  wading  into  the  water,  and  then  stripping  them  off 
the  legs  on  coming  to  land.  Leeches  are  preserved  in 
loose  turf  or  moss  constantly  moistened,  or  in  earthenware 
or  glass  vessels  half  full  of  water,  covered  with  glass  or 
linen-gauze ;  and  some  place  a  rusty  nail,  others  a  clean 
sponge  in  the  vessel,  which  can  be  exposed  to  the  tight. 
In  transporting  them  the  French  "  domestic  marsh,"  a 
vessel  with  email  perforations  inferiorly  and  filled  with 
unit  turfy  earth  or  peat  made  into  a  stiff 'mud,  in 
excellent.  Sometimes  an  exterior  vessel  with  a  few  inches 
of  water  is  placed  round  the  former.  Tho  mouth 
vessel  is  closed  with  a  coarse  linen  cloth.  Leeches,  like 
many  other  annelids,  live  *—  several  years  without  food  in 
vessels  of  pure  water. 
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Tho  group  {Hii&dinci  or  Discopkori)  may  be  diuded  into  three 
families,   viz..    Rhyncli'-hdHlid&i    '>,  as,    and   Bravchio- 

bdellidsB 

The  Rhynchobdellidse  are  those  leeches   furnished  with  a  pro- 
t'-usiblc  proboscis  (which  id  of1  I  if  the  animal  is  removed 

from  the  water  and  placed  on  a  dry  surface).  This  family  includes 
the  fish-leeches  {Ichythyohdcllids),  which  have  an  anterior  and 
posteimr  sucker,  a  siiiiple  intestine,  and  mostly  two  pairs  of  eyes. 
Amongst  the<=e  are  Pisclcola  ytonidia,  L.,  found  on  freshwater 
fishes,^/7,  kipjioylossi  on  the  holihut.  ami  P.  respifans3  in  which 
the  body  has  lateral  sacs  into  which  the  blood  enters  The  first- 
mentioned  {P.  geomclru)  is  a  somewhat  beautiful  species,  and  full 
of  activity,  waving  its  body  to  and  fro,  and  Moating  by  aid  of  the 
expanded  posterior  sucker  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Another 
well-known  genus  {Poatokd*  UaJ  id  characterized  by  its  thick  warty 
skin,  and  four  lings  to  each  segment.  The  best-known  example  is 
the  skate-b»eqh  (P.  -nuricala,  L. ),  which  is  olive-coloured  and  dusted 
with  whitish  grains.  The  anterior  sucker  is  furnished  with  papillae 
round  its  edge.  It  adheres  to  the  skin  of  the  skate,  and  deposits 
the  curious  pedicled  horny  capsules,  containing  a  single  egg,  inside 
shells.  In  the  same  group  is  the  remarkable  genus  Branchellion, 
which  has  a  narrow  nuchal  region  with  the  sexual  orifice  at  its 
posterior  parr,  and  a  scries  of  frilled  lateral  appendages,  the  function 
of  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  branchial.  Its  stomach  is  saccu- 
lated. One  species  {B.  torpedinis,  Sav.)  is  a  messmate  of  the 
torpedo  or  electric  ray  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  this  has  been  the 
subject  of  very  interesting  papers  by  Leydig  and  De  Quatrefages. 
The  next  subfamily — the  OUpsinidm — have  somewhat  broad  bodies 
capable  of  being  curved  downward  at  the  margins  so  as  to  form 
a  hollow  ventral  groove  for  the  lodgment  of  the  eggs  and  the 
young,  while  the  snout  is  pointed.  They  have  from  one  to  four 
pairs  of  eyes,  and  three  rings  to  each  segment.  The  dorsal  blood- 
vessel is  rhythmically  contractile,  and  the  median  blood-sinus 
envelops  the  digestive  canal  and  the  ventral  nerve-cord.  The 
stomach  is  branched,  and  the  anus  opens  above  the  posterior  sucker. 
The  skin  in  many  is  warty,  and  in  the  Clcpsinc  echinulata  of  Grube, 
from  Lake  Baikal,  the  dermal  papilla?  are  furnished  with  soft  pointed 
processes,  so  that  in  outline  they  are  spinulose.  The  oviducts  have 
no  common  tract  or  Vagina,  but  open  at  the  female  pore.  The 
genital  apertures  occur  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth, 
and  between  the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth  rings.  The 
ova  are  in  some  kept  under  the.  body  till  hatched.  Several 
species  abound  in  the  freshwater  lakes  and  ponds  of  Britain,  and 
their  remarkable  and  beautiful  anatomical  structure  is  yet  in  need 
of  elucidation.  Amongst  those  most  commonly  met  with  is  Clepsine 
hioculata,  Sav.  (fig.  2),  which  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  generally 


Fig.  3 

Fto  2. — Clepsine  bioculata,  Sav.. -ami  young,    Dorsal  view. 
Fio.  3.— Clepsine  eomplanata,  Sav.    i    ■    ili  low.    Enlarged 
Fio.  4.— Clepsine  heteroelita.  L.    Dorsal  view.     Enlarged. 

has  a  greenish-grey  hue,  and  is  much  tapered  anteriorly.  Two 
closely  approximated  eyes  occur  in  front.  There  is  a  reddish-brown 
body  "a  the  eleventh  ring,  marking  an  aperture  described  by  O.  F. 
Mtiuer,  and  a  whitish  opacity  in  front  of  it.  It  often  (fa 
by  the  pos  terior  sucker,  and  v  ivi  i  its  body  to  and  fro  in  the  water, 
find  its'*  i  a  or  horse-leech.     The  ova  and 

young  are  eai  ■  >■  1  in  groups  on  the  abdominal  surface.  It  contracts 
itself  into  a  boll  on  irritation.  Its  food  consists  of  fluviatile  and 
lacustrine  mollusks,  especially  of  Physic  (bubble-shells).  Clepsine 
zomplanuta,  Sav.  (fig.  3),  again,  is  distinguished  by  ita  gieviah- 


green  or  .pale  brown  appearance,  often  with  two  (sometimes  four)! 
interrupted  dark  hr.ifl-n  bands  along  the  middle  of  the  dorsum, 
in  which  are  pale  papilla?,  four  rows  of  the  latter  being  generally 
present.  The  eyes  are  six  in  number,  in  parallel  scries.  The  body 
is  firm,  and  the  denatures  at  the  sides  are  never  obliterated.  There 
are  six  gastric  sacs  on  each  side  ;  and  in  the  young  the  rectum  is 
ciliated.  The  proboscis  is  a  cylindrical  organ  slightly  narrowed 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  finely  barred  with  transverse  stria-, 
in  0.  Inoculate  due  to  the  arrangement  of  the  granular 
nucleated  glandd  on  its  inner  surface.  It  feeds  on  Phtnoibis  ana 
Limnscus  (coil  and  mud-shells).  Clepsine  fotcrorlita,  L.  (lig.  4),  a 
somewhat  smaller  foim,  is  characterized  by  its  translucent  yellowish 
aspect.  The  dorsum  is  rather  regularly  dotted  with  pale  brownish, 
so  as  to  give  it  a  checkered  appearance  The  snout  is  acute,  and  is 
furnished  with  six  eyes,  the  anterior  pair  being  closely  appro?  h 
while  the  two  succeeding  are  sepaiatcd  by  an  interval  from  the 
foregoing,  and  the  eyes  in  each  pair  are  at  a  greater  distance  from 
each  other.  The  digestive  cseca  are  beautiful  objects  from  their' 
r<  gularity  and  complexity.  The  ova  are  carried  on  fhe  under  sur- 
face of  the  body.  It  is  less  active  than  C.  c&nplanata.  Another 
form  very  abundant  under  flat  stones  in  similar  lakes  and  ponds  in 
certain  places  is  Clepsine  tcssulata,  0    F.  M  viler  (fig.  5),  i  large 
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Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 

Fio.  5.— Clepsine  tessutata,  0.  F.  Miilier.    DorsaTMcw,    Somewlml  ■    ■     .    ' 

Fig.  6. — (V.  .>,(>    F,  Miilier.     With   a  swarm  of  70U)1£    ildkCllng  10 

the  ventral  surface.    Slightly  enlarged,  as  adhering  to  a  glass  *ci 

and  conspicuously  tinted  form.  It  reaches  the  length  of  3 
inches,  and  is  of  various  shades  of  green,  brownish,  or  olive,  with 
six  rows  of  yellowish  or  whitish  specks,  the  marginal  in  all  coses 
being  the  largest,  while  the  four  internal  occupy  papillae.  The 
eyes  are  eight  in  number  in  two  series  approximated  in  front.  The 
soft,  mobile,  and  almost  gelatinous  body  is  capable  of  assuming 
endless  shapes,  and  is  sometimes  like  a  cordate  leaf.  It  is  gregarious 
in  confinement.  When  a  specimen  is  detached  from  ita  own 
adherent  mass  of  ova,  it  occasionally  selects  another  group  and  fixes 
itself  to  the  glass  to  nurse  them.  The  young  are  borne  on  the 
ventral  surface  (fig.  6).  The  genus  Hmmentaria  has  two  eyes,  a 
bifid  anterior  sucker  with  the  mouth  in  front,  a  long  pointed  pro* 
boscis,  and  five  rings  in  each  segment.  The  species  {e.y.,  II.  mexi 
cajia.  and  H.  officinalis)  occur  iu  the  Mexican  lakes  and  South 
America,  the  latter  being  used  medicinally,  since  it  is  cav&hls  of 
penetrating  the  skin  with  its  pointed  proboscis. 

The  second  family,  Gnathobdellidse,  includes  the  medicinal  lei 
besides  Hirudo  mterrupta  (M.  Tand.)  from  Algiers,  //.  jtt 
from  Java,  II.  sinica  (Blainv.)  from  China,  B.  quimjin-struitx  (Schm.) 
from  Sidney,  and  others  to  be  subsequently  mentioned.  _,  //. 
(Say),  the  native  leech  of  North  America,  is  used  in  the  same  way  as /f*. 
medicinal  is.      It  is  bluish,  with  about  twenty-two  reddish  points  on' 
the  dorsum  and  a  lateral  series  of  black  touches  of  the  snnie  number.' 
The  ventral  surface  is  ruddy  with  black  points.      It  nlso  comprises 
the  genera  Bdella,  \i  ithoul  denticles,  and  aamowis,  tho  best -known 
example  of  which  is  II.  vorax,  M.  Tand..  a  kind  of  horse-leech 
which  is  very  troublesomo  to  horses,  cattle,  and  camels,  by  entering 
their  nostrils  when  drinking;  and  the  same  disagreeable  accident 
occurred  to  the   French    soldiers  in    Egypt      The  common   horaa- 
Uvch  {Aulactomm  ffulo,  Moij.  Tand.),  with  very  slightly  developed 
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literal  caeca  of  the  stomach,  but  with  two  long  posterior  essca 

imidaut  in  British  I   lakes,  as  also  is  Nephclis  Wtf- 

i  iboutS  inches  in  length.     Its  dorsum 

is  brownish  n  with  a  conspicuously  tesselated  appeal 

while  the  under  ,1c  olive.     The  eyes  are  eight— lour 

i  somewhat  in  a  semicircle,  and  four  a  short  distance 

behind,  widi  I  at  a  different  angle.     It  is  active  and  rest- 

ng  up  mi  undulating  motion  of  i:s  body  when  att 
bytl,  acker,  apparently  as  m  tl  itfas,  to  pro- 

It  also  swims  on  edge  through  the  water  lilce  an 
kin  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  vapour  of  chloroform, 
while  the  contact  of  a  siuglo  drop  causes  tetanic  convulsions,  and 
inite  rigid.     The  digestive  c-inal  is  nearly  simple, 
[[.ill.     The  dorsal  blood-vessel  is  absent. 
The  ova  a:  in  a  horny  capsule  fixed  horizontally  to  sub- 

aortic structu  lit  is  enrious  that  Linnxus  described  it  as  a 

•   under    the   name   of   Coccus    aquaticus.      On 
i  inn's     paper 


^ 


" 


i  the  error  was  cor- 
rected the 

■V    d    obstu- 
y  _  hrfis  feeds  on 
earthworms,  larva;,  mol- 
lusks,  and  other  organ- 
sub- 
is,     Dutrochet,     is 
rge   European  form 
(7    inches    in    len 
li      frequents       tl 
lies   and  ditches  of 
I  and  Algeria  (and  ._ 

also    rarely,    apparent!, 
from     introduction,     of 
It  leaves  the 
to     follov 
earthworms  on  which  it 
to    no 
buccal  teeth,    and    ttia 
alimentary  tuba  is  only 
itly  1.     In 

li  the  Birudo 
l<igal!a  or  ceijlanica,  a 
land-leech  about  an  iueh  Fig.  7.— JVVpMis    vuU/aris 


in     length,    is    a    great 


Slightly  enlarged. 


L.      Dorsal     view. 


annoyance  to  travellers,  especially  in  the  rainy  season,  attacking 
men  and  horses  when  journeying  through  the  woods  and  jungles, 
causing  considerable   irritation  from  its  bites.      Thev   come 
iu  troops  cut  of  the  grass  and  dead  leaves,  and  one  cannot  leave 
ravel  in  tlto  gardens  in  some  places  without  being  attacked. 
.  ire  worn  by  many  residents  for  protection, 
nilar  form  occurs  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet  in  the  Philip- 
and  others  in  Java  and  Sumatra  ;   and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
them  at  a  height  of  11,000  feet  on  the   Himalayas.     Land- 
1      lies  al   '  exist  in  Australia,  Japan,  and  Chili, — where  very  few- 
occur  in  the  water.     They  frequent  punts,  trunks  of  trees,  and 
shrubs,  as  well  as  grass.     An  eyeless  leech,  called  Typhlobdella,  in- 
-  th-  subterraue  in  watersrofthe  Baradlacave  in  Hungary.     An 
allied  <  ,  Grube,  which  was  found 

by  Fritz  Muller  in  Brazil,  lives  in  damp  earth.      It  has  a  slender 
apindle-shaped  outline.     The  exact  position  of  the  gigantic  Macro- 
•  of  Fllippi,  a  South  American  leech  measuring 
abou.  uncertain.       It  is   eyeless,   and  has  neither  lips 

nor  teeth.     It  probably  lives  in  damp"  earth,   and  feeds  on  earth- 
worms. 
In  the  third  family,  Branchiobdellidae,  the  irregularly  annulated 
..gated,  somewhat   cylindrical,   with  a    bilobed  eyeless 
snout,  and  a  sucker  at  the  posterior  end.     Theio  is  no  proboscis, 

I    i  ntral). 
ivity,  an   unusual 
I  irycanal  is  simple.     There  are 

vascular  trunks— a  dorsal  and  a  ventral,  the 
fo""  '  ''ion  behind  the  cephalic  branches,  some- 

times tern*  I        pairs  of  segmental  organs     i   pi 

the  p  uich  are  mod.!;,  I  for  the    on 

;1 '  rior;  fortheovari    ,  whicl     n    Uuated 

-.     The  best 
known  [lie  /.  i,Odicr,and  I 

occin  th     former  (smaller)  on  the  bi 

Ml!  and  out: 

.Hied  forms. 
■  urious  Chil  ,.s  at. 

ind  which  a  pair  of  eyes  and  the  mouth 
lituatcd.     A  sucker  exists  posteriorly.     In  th  ily  are 

"The 
1  shaped 

■    inted  in  fi 
with  uiinul  .interior  "end,  and  a  posterioi 


The  A.  palcdina,  Grube,  a  fish-parasite  from  Sicily,  is  an  example. 
The  latter  (Hislriobdcllidce)  are  remarkable  in  the  group  in  bein" 
dioecious  instead  of  hermaphrodite,  and  somewhat  resemble  in  out- 
line grotesque  insect-larval.  The  peculiar  beak-like  head  fitted  for 
suction,  the  jointed  body,  and  the  pair  of  posterior  suckers  are 
characteristic.  They  are  ectoparasites  on  marine  Crustacea  ;  thus 
•iobdella  homari,  Vau  Beneden,  occurs  on  the  lobster,  and 
Saccobdclla  on 

Formerly  Udonclla  and  Eniolddla  were  included  under  the 
leeches,  but  they  seem  to  be  more  correctly  located  amongst  the 
Trcmatoda.  Until  lately  Malacobdclla  was  also  considered  ono 
group,  but  its  ciliated  skin,  separate  nerve-cords,  proboscis, 
and  development  point  it  out  as  an  intermediate  type  allied  to  the 
Neniertcans. 

The  following  works  amongst  others  may  lie  referred  fo  for  more   del 

: — Noble,  On  the  Medicinal  Leech,  1S22 ;  Kawliiis  Johnson, 

On  the    '  ische  Zoologie, 

i,  ifonoaraphie  de  la  Fam.  dee  Bin  lint  s,  2d  ed.,  I 

Isart,  Parasite*  des  Menschen,  vol.  i.,  lso'3  ;  Sir  J.  G.  Dalzelk  Potters 

vol.  li.,  1S53 ;  G.  Johnston,  Catafcou.  itish  Museum, 

lsdo.     Also  the  v:n  ious  memoirs  of  Caicna,  M.  Thomas,  Dellc  Chiajc.  Gialiolet, 

H.  Rcthke,  Van  BenCLlcn,  F.  Leydig,  E.  Grube,  Kinbeig.  Robin,  Vnilhmr,  Doruer, 

Kennel,  Schneider,  Hoffmann,  Hermann,  WhS  I  snkester,  and 

Runke.  '     Of.  C.  M.) 

LEECH,  John  (1S17-1864),  the  most  genial  of  ths 
humorous  draftsmen  of  our  century,  was  born  in  London 
on  the  29th  of  August  1817.  His  father,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  was  the  landlord  of  the  London  Coffee  House  on 
Ludgate  Hill,  "  a  man,"  on  the  testimony  of  those  who 
knew  him,  "of  fine  culture,  a  profound  Shakespearian,  and 
a  thorough  gentleman."  His  mother  was  desceuded  from 
the  family  of  the  famous  Richard  Bentley.  It  was  from 
his  father  that  Leech  inherited  his  skill  with  the  pencil, 
which  he  began  to,  use  at  a  very  early  age.  When  he  v.  s  3 
only  three,  he  was  discovered  by  Flaxman,  who  had  called 
on  his  parents,  seated  on  his  mother's  knee,  drawing  with 
much  gravity.  The  sculptor  pronounced  his  sketch  to  be 
wonderful,  adding,  "  Do  not  let  him  be  cramped  with  lessons 
in  drawing;  let  his  genius  follow  its  own  bent;  he  will 
astonish  the  world," — an  advice  which  was  strictly  followed. 
One  of  his  early  productions,  a  mail-coach,  done  when  he 
was  six  years  old,  is  already  full  of  surprising  vigour  and 
variety  in  its  galloping  horses.  Leech  was  educated  at 
Charterhouse,  where  Thackeray,  his  lifelong  friend,  was 
his  schoolfellow,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  to 
study  for  the  medical  profession  under  Mr  Stanley  at  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  where  he  won  praise  for  the 
accuracy  and  beauty  of  his  anatomical  drawings.  He  was 
then  placed  under  a  Mr  Whittle,  an  eccentric  practitioner, 
the  original  of  "  Rawkius  "  in  Albert  Smith's  Adventures 
of  Jlr  Ledbury,  and  afterwards  under  Dr  John  Cockle  ; 
but  gradually  the  true  bent  of  the  youth's  mind  asserted 
itself,  and  he  drifted  into  the  artistic  profession.  He  was 
eighteen  when  his  first  designs  were  published,  a  quarto  of 
four  pages,  entitled  Etchings  and  Sketchings  by  A.  Pen, 
Esq.,  comic  character  studies  from  the  London  streets. 
Then  he  drew  some  political  lithographs,  did  rough 
sketches  for  BelCs  Life,  produced  an  exceedingly  popular 
parody  on  Mulready's  postal  envelope,  and,  on  the  death 
of  Seymour,  applied  unsuccessfully  to  illustrate  the  Pickwick 
rs.  In  1S40  Leech  began  his  contributions  to  the 
magazines  with  a  series  of  etchings  in  my, 

where   Cruikshank  had  published   his  splendid  plates  to 
Jack  Sheppard  and  0  ',  and  was  illustrating  Guy 

kes  in  sadly  feebler  fashion.  In  company  with  the 
elder  master  Leech  designed  for  the  Inyoldsby  !.■ 
and  Stanley  Thorn,  and  till  IS  17  produced  many  inde- 
pendent series  of  etchings.  T'heso,  however,  cannot  be 
ranked  with  his  best  work  ;  their  technique  is  exceedingly 
imperfect ;  they  are  rudely  bitten,  with  the  light  and  shade 
out  of  relation;  and  wo  never  feel  that  they  express  the 
artist's  individuality,  the  Richard  Savage  plates,  for  in- 
stance, being  strongly  n  tniniscent  of  Cruikshank,  and  "The 
Dance  at   S  Hall"  of  Hablol   Browne.     In  1845 

Leech  illustrated  St  Gil      •    IStJnmesin  Douglas  Jerrold's 
newly  starteJ  Shilling  Mag  nine,  with  plates  more  vigorous 
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and  accomplished  than  those  in  Bentley,  but  it  is  in 
subjects  of  a  somewhat  later  date,  and  especially  in  those 
lightly  etched  and  meant  to  be  printed  with  colour,  that 
we  see  the  artist's  best  powers  with  the  needle  and  the 
acid.  Among  such  of  his  designs  are  four  charming  plates 
tj  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol,  1844,  the  broadly  humorous 
etchings  in  the  Comic  History  of  England,  1847-48,  and 
the  still  finer  illustrations  to  the  Comic  History  of  Rome, 
1852, — which  last,  particularly  in  its  minor  woodcuts, 
shows  some  exquisitely  graceful  touches,  as.witness  the  fair 
faces  that  rise  from  the  surging  water  in  "  Cloelia  and  her 
Companions  Escaping  from  the  Etruscan  Camp."  Among 
the  other  etchings  which  deserve  very  special  reference 
are  those  in  Young  Master  Troublesome  or  Master  Jacky's 
Holidays,  and  the  frontispiece  to  Hints  on  Life,  or  How  to 
Rise  in  Society,  1845, — a  series  of  minute  subjects  linked 
gracefully  together  by  coils  of  smoke,  illustrating  the 
various  ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  one  of  them — -the 
doctor  by  his  patient's  bedside — almost  equalling  in 
vivacity  and  precision  the  best  of  Cruikshank's  similar 
scenes.  Then  in  the  fifties  we  have  the  numerous  etchings 
of  sporting  scenes,  contributed,  along  with  woodcuts,  to 
tho  Handley  Cross  novels. 

Turning  to  Leech's  lithographic  work,  which  succeeded 
the  early  political  caricatures  already  mentioned,  we  have, 
in  1841,  the  Portraits  of  the  Children  of  the  Mobility,  an 
important  series  dealing  with  the  humorous  and  pathetic 
aspects  of  London  street  Arabs,  which  were  afterwards  so 
often  and  so  effectively  to  employ  the  artist's  pencil.  Amid 
all  the  squalor  which  they  depict,  they  are  full  of  individual 
beauties  in  the  delicate  or  touching  expression  of  a  face,  in 
the  graceful  turn  of  a  limb.  The  book  is  scarce  in  its 
original  form,  but  in  1S75  two  reproductions  of  the  outline 
sketches  for  the  designs  were  published, — a  lithographic 
issue  of  the  whole  series,  and  a  finer  photographic  transcript 
of  six  of  the  subjects,  which  is  more  valuable  than  even 
the  finished  illustrations  of  1841,  in  which  the  added  light 
and  shade  is  frequently  spotty  and  ineffective,  and  the 
lining  itself  has  not  the  freedom  which  we  find  in  some 
of  Leech's  other  lithographs,  notably  in  the  Fly  Leaves, 
published  at  the  Punch  office,  and  in  the  inimitable  subject 
of  the  nuptial  couch  of  the  Caudles,  which  also  appeared, 
in  woodcut  form,  as  a  political  cartoon,  with  Mrs  Caudle, 
personated  by  Brougham,  disturbing  by  untimely  loquacity 
the  slumbers  of  the  lord  chancellor,  whoso  haggard  cheek 
rests  on  the  woolsack  for  pillow. 

But  it  was  in  work  for  the  wood-engravers  that  Leech 
was  most  prolific  and  individual.  Among  the  earlier  of 
such  designs  are  the  illustrations  to  the  Comic  English 
and  Latin  Grammars,  1840,  to  Written  Caricatures,  1841, 
to  Hood's  Comic  Annual,  1842,  and  to  Albert  Smith's 
Wassail  Bowl,  1843,  subjects  mainly  of  a  small  vignette 
size,  transcribed  with  the  best  skill  of  such  woodcutters  as 
Orrin  Smith,  and  not,  like  the  larger  and  later  Punch 
illustrations,  cut  at  speod  by  several  engravers  working  at 
once  on  the  subdivided  block.  It  was  in  1S41  that  Leech's 
connexion  with  Punch  began,  a  connexion  which  subsisted 
till  his  death  on  the  29th  of  October  1864,  and  resulted  in 
the  production  of  the  best  known  and  most  admirable  of 
his  designs.  His  first  contribution  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  7th  August,  a  full-page  illustration — entitled  "  Foreigu 
Affairs  " — of  character  studies  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leicester  Square.  His  cartoons  deal  at  first  mainly  with 
social  subjects,  and  are  rough  and  imperfect  in  execution, 
but  gradually  their  method  gains  in  power  and  their 
subjects  become  more  distinctly  political,  and  by  1849  the 
artist  is  strong  enough  to  produce  the  splendidly  humorous 
national  personification  which  appears  in  "  Disraeli  Measur- 
ing the  British  Lion."  About  1845  we  havo  the  first  of 
that  long  series  of  half- pa £e  and  quarter-page  pictures  of 


life  ancVmanners,  executed  with  a  hand  as  gentle  as  it  wag1 
skilful,  containing,  as  Mr  Ruskin  has  said,  "  admittedly 
the  finest  definition  and  natural  history  of  the  classes  of 
our  society,  the  kindest  and  subtlest  analysis  of  its  foibles, 
the  tenderest  flattery  of  its  pretty  and  well-bred  ways," 
which  has  yet  appeared, — a  series  far  too  popular  and  too 
voluminous  to  require  or  admit  of  pa:  ticular  description 
here.  In  addition  to  his  work  for  the  weekly  issue  of 
Punch,  Leech  contributed  largely  to  the  Punch  almanacks 
and  pocket-books,  to  Once  a  Week  from  1859  till  1802,  to 
the  Illustrated  London  Xeu-s,  where  some  of  his  largest  and 
best  sporting  scenes  appeared,  and  to  innumerable  novels 
and  miscellaneous  volumes  besides,  of  which  it  is  only 
necessary  to  specify  A  Little  Tour  in  Ireland,  1859,  which 
is  noticeable  as  showing  the  artist's  treatment  of  pure 
landscape,  though  it  also  contains  some  of  his  daintiest 
figure  -pieces,  like  that  of  the  wind-blown  girl,  standing  on 
the  summit  of  a  pedestal,  with  the  swifts  darting  around 
her,  and  the  breadth  of  sea  beyond. 

In  18G2  Leech  appealed  to  the  public  with  a  very  suc- 
cessful exhibition  of  some  of  the  -most  remarkable  of  his 
Punch  drawings.  These  were  enlarged  by  a  mechanical 
process,  and  coloured  in  oils  by  the  artist  himself,  with  the 
assistance  and  under  the  direction  of  his  friend  Mr  J.  E. 
Millais. 

Vfter  even  such  a  necessarily  incomplete  enumeration  as  wc  have 
tnade  of  Leech's  main  designs,  it  goes  without  saying  that  lie  wag 
a  singularly  rapid  and  indefatigable  worker.  Canon  Hole  tells  us, 
when  he  was  his  guest,  "I  have  known  him  send  oil"  from  my 
house  three  finished  drawings  on  the  wood,  designed,  traced,  and 
rectified,  without  much  effort  as  it  seemed,  between  breakfast  and 
dinner."  The  best  technical  qualities  of  Leech's  art,  his  unerring 
precision,  his  unfailing  vivacity  in  the  use  of  the  line,  are  seen  most 
clearly  -in  the  first  sketches  for  his  woodcuts,  and  in  the  more 
finished  drawings  made  on  tracing-paper  from  these  first  outlines, 
before  the  chiaroscuro  was  added  and  the  designs  were  transcribed 
by  the  engraver.  Turning  to  the  mental  qualities  of  his  art,  it 
would  be  a  mistaken  criticism  which  ranked  him  as  a  comic  drafts- 
man. Like  Hogarth  he  was  a  true  humorist,  a  student  of  human, 
life,  though  he  observed  humanity  mainly  in  its  whimsical  aspect.-. 

"  Hitting  alt  he  saw  with  shafta 
With  gentle  satire,  kin  to  charity. 
That  hannej  not." 
The  earnestness  and  gravity  of  moral  purpose  which  is  so  constant 
a  note  in  the  work  of  the  last  century  master  is  indeed  far  less  char- 
acteristic of  Leedi,  but  there  are  touches  of  pathos  and  of  tra- 
in such  of  the  Punch  designs  as  the  "Poor  Man's  Friend,"  1846, 
and  "  General  Fevrier  turned  Traitor,"  1S55,  3nd  iu  "The  Queen  of 
the  Arena"  in  the  first  volume  of  Ones  a  Wick-,  which  are  sufficient 
to  prove  that  more  solemn  powers,  for  which  his  daily  work  afforded 
no  scope,  lay  dormant  in  their  artist.     The  parity  and  nuuilim  ss 
of  Leech's  own  character  are  impressed  on  his  art.     We  find  in  it 
little  of  the  exaggeration  and  grotesqueness,  and  none  of  the  fierco 
political  enthusiasm,  of  which  the  designs  of  Gill  ray  arc  s"  full. 
Compared  with  that  of  his  great  contemporary  George  Cruikshank, 
his  work  is  restricted  both  in  compass  of  subject  and  in  artistic 
dexterity. 

No  formal  biography  of  Leech  has  yet  appeared,  hut  hit 
paiti  Hilars  regarding  his  life  and  works  will  be  found  in  the 
ing  articles  :—"  John  Leech's  Pictures  of  Life  and  Character,"  by 
Thackeray,  Quarterly  Review,  December  1854;  "John  Leech,  '  by  l'r 
John  Brown,  North  British  Review,  March  1865,  republished,  with 
additional  chapters  by  Canon  Hole,  in  new  edition  of  Dr  Brown's 
essays  (1882) ;  letter  by  John  Buskin,  A  i        i,  vol.  i. 

p.  161  ;  Cornhill  Magazine,  December  1864:   Scribnct-'s  Mmlhly, 
vol.  xvii.  p.  553;   "  tin  lliinuiriste  Anglais,"  by  Ernest  (  b 
QeaeUc  ties  Beaux  Arts,  1875.  !•'    M.  6.) 

LEEDS,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  West  Ridiug  of 
Yorkshire,  the  metropolis  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and 
in  point  of  population  only  exceeded  by  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham.  Leeds  is  situated  Dearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  West  Biding,  in  the  wapentake  of 
Skyrack,  and  in  the  pleasant  and  well  cultivated  valley 
of  the  river  Aire.  The  surrounding  country  possesses 
much  cheerful  beauty;  and  the  view  from  Woodhouse 
Moor,  one  of  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  borough,  is  not 
excelled  in  any  part  of  the  Biding.  For  manufacturing 
and  commercial  purposes,  the  situation  of  Leeds  is  highly 
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'advantageous.  It  is  distant  from  London  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  185  miles,  from  Edinburgh  225,  from 
Liverpool  74,  from  Manchester  42$,  and  from  Birmingham 
113,  and  may  be  said  to  occupy  a"  central  position  in  the 
railway  system  of  England.  It  has  also  communication 
with  Liverpool  by  tho  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  and 
with  Hull  by  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation,  and  through 
these  means  of  transit  has  the  highest  facility  for  the  trans- 
mission to  the  principal  seaports  of  England  of  its  various 
manufactures,  and  for  receiving  raw  material  at  the  lowest 
rate  of  charge.  It  is,  moreover,  the  centre  of  an  extensive, 
coal  and  iron  district.  All  the  advantages  for  the  success- 
ful working  of  machinery  are  therefore  within  its  reach, 
and  hence  it  has  become  the  seat  of  several  important 
industries,  especially  the  woollen  and  linen  manufactures, 
iron  working,  and  machine-making 


Though  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  great  manufactur- 
ing district  of  the  West  Riding,  Leeds  is  not  in  its  centre, 
but  on  its  border.  Eastward  and  northward  the  country  is 
wholly  agricultural,  while  to  the  west  and  south-west  tlio 
populous  villages  resound  with  the  shuttle  and  the  steam- 
engine.  In  this  district  are  carried  on  a  woolleu  manufac- 
ture of  great  extent  and  of  considerable  antiquity  and  a, 
worsted  manufacture  of  extraordinary  vigour, (a  graft  on 
the  woollen  manufacture)  ;  to  these  have  latterly  been 
added  the  iron  manufacture  and  that  of  machines  and 
steam-engines,  and  the  making  of  boots  and  ready-made 
clothing,  besides  a  manufacture  of  flax,  which  now  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  staple  trades  of  Leeds. 

Cloth  is  the  staple  trade  of  the  town,  although  thg 
manufacture  itself  is  not  the  leading  one  within  the  borough, 
being  carried  on,  to  a  large  extent,  in  townships  out  of  the 
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parish  and  borough  of  Leeds.  In  the  town,  however,  the 
trade  centres,  and  there  the  cloth  is  finally  prepared  for 
the  market  by  what  is  technically  termed  finishing  or 
dressing — a  department  quite  distinct  in  Leeds  from  that 
of  the  manufacturer.  In  this  respect  the  Yorkshire  cloth 
trade  diflers  essentially  from  that  of  the  west  of  England, 
•where  the  manufacturer  conducts  the  two  operations  of 
making  and  finishing  the  cloth  within  the  same. premises. 
Several  Leeds  firms  conduct  their  business  on  the  west  of 
England  model  :  but,  as  the  rule,  the  order  of  the  trade  is 
as  follows.  The  great  bulk  of  the  clolhs  sold  in  Leeds  are 
produced  either  in  the  out-townships  of  the  borough,  or  in 
the  villages  lying  west  of  Leeds,  and  principally  in  I'udsey, 
Farsley,  Rawden,  Yeadon,  Horsforth,  and  Guiseley,  which 
are  all  in  other  rjarishes,  within  an  extreme  radius  of  10 


miles  from  Leeds.  The  cloths  so  manutactured  are  sold  in 
the  unfinished  or  balk  state  to  the  merchants  of  Leeds,  by 
whom  they  are  put  out  to  the  cloth-dresscrs  or  finishers, 
whose  special  craft  it  is  to  raise  the  pile  or  nap  on  the  face 
of  the  cloth,  and  to  complete  it  for  the  purposes  of  the 
tailor  and  the  final  consumer.  In  former  times  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  tho  business  between  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  merchant  was  conducted  in  the  cloth  halls, 
which  are  two  in  number.  In  these  the  manufacturers 
formerly  took  their  stand  and  waited  the  custom  of  the 
merchants,  but  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  a 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  transacting 
business,  and  the  cloth  halls  have  practically  fallen  into 
disuse.  The  merchant  now  orders  his  goods  direct  from 
the  manufacturer,  specifying  the  weight,  colour,  and  quality 
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of  the  articles  he  wants,  and  these  are  delivered  to  him 
without  passing  through  the  halls.  Thus  a  picturesque  and 
characteristic  feature  of  life  in  Leeds  seems  likely  at  no 
distant  date  to  become  extinct.  At  one  period  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  business  of  the  cloth  trade  would  assume 
the  west  of  England  type.  Mr  William  Hirst,  a  very  skilful 
manufacturer,  introduced  goods  of  superior  texture  and 
quality,  and  by  his  success  induced  many  capitalists  to 
erect  mills'  on  a  large  scale,  in  which  all  the  processes  of 
the  manufacture  and  finishing  were  conducted.  The  change 
was,  however,  only  temporary.  Many  of  these  mills  are 
now  occupied  for  finishing  only,  and  some  have  been 
devoted  to  other  branches  of  the  local  manufactures.  The 
spinning  of  flax  by  machinery  was  commenced  in  the 
township  of  Holbeck  (in  the  borough  of  Leeds)  more  than 
one  hundred  years  since,  by  Mr  John  Marshall,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  to  apply  the  principle  of  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright's  water  frame,  invented  for  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, to  the  spinning  of  linen  yarn.  The  works  of  Messrs 
Marshal  &  Company  are  very  extensive,  and  one  portion 
of  them  is  an  object  of  attraction  to  all  strangers  visiting 
the  town.  It  is  a  vast  room  400  feet  by  220,  filled  with 
machinery,  all  of  which  is  turned  by  shafting  which  requires 
two  coupled  engines  of  350  horse-power  to  impel  it.  Light 
is  admitted  by  glass  cupolas.  The  whole  building  is  held 
together  by  a  double  series  of  iron  ties,  uniting  the  iron 
pillars  which  sustain  the  many-arched  roof.  The  external 
form  is  Egyptian. 

The  spinning  of  worstsd  yarn  and  the  weaving  of  worsted 
goods  were  formerly  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Leeds,  but  have  now  nearly  died  out,  Bradford,  Bingley, 
and  Keighley,  with  the  villages  immediately  adjoining, 
having  attracted  almost  the  entire  trade.  Amongst  the 
smaller  branches  of  the  textile  manufactures  carried  on  in 
Leeds  must  be  enumerated  those  of  silk  and  carpeting, 
neither  of  them  unimportant,  though  falling  far  short  of  the 
flax  and  woollen  trades. 

It  is  probable  that  the  iron  trade  in  its  different  branches, 
including  the  casting  of  metal,  and  the  manufacture  of 
steam-engines,  of  steam-ploughs,  of  machinery  of  every  kind, 
and  of  mechanical  tools,  now  gives  employment  to  a  larger 
number  of  persons  within  the  borough  of  Leeds  than  any 
other  branch  of  industry.  The  great  works  founded  by  the 
late  Sir  Peter  Fairbairn,  as  well  as  those  of  Messrs  Kitson 
&  Co.  and  of  Messrs  John  Fowler  <fc  Co.,  in  the  last-named 
of  which  the  Fowler  steam-plough  is  the  staple  article  of 
manufacture,  occupy  places  in  the  front  rank  of  such  estab- 
lishments in  the  country;  while  Messrs  Greenwood  &  Batley 
and  other  tool-makers  give  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  hands,  and  export  the  goods  they  produce  to  all  parts  of 
the  globe. 

Leeds  was  at  one  time  famed  for  the  production  of 
artistic  pottery,  and  very  fine  specimens  of  old  Leeds 
ware  are  still  occasionally  to  be  discovered  among  the 
residences  of  the  poor  in  the  town.  This  branch  of  manu- 
facture, however,  became  extinct  about  eighty  years  ago. 
Within  the  last  three  years  it  has  been  revived,  and  ouco 
more  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  high  artistic  merit 
which  the  pottery  of  the  town  has  attained. 

In  addition  to  these  particular  branches  of  industry,  the 
manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  lias  become  one  of 
great  importance.  In  some  of  the  establishments  for  this 
p  irpose  such  as  that  of  Messrs  John  Barrow  &  Sons,  the 
number  of  hands  employed  is  so  large  that  from  a  thou- 
sand to  twelve  hundred  suits  of  clothing  can  be  produced 
daily.  Machinery  is  now  used  in  all  the  departments  in 
these  places,  and  the  work  is  conducted  with  a  rapidity  and 
at  a  price  which  would  havo  seemed  incredible  thirty  years 
ago  Leeds  has  in  recent  years  become  famous  as  the 
chief  seat  of  the  cap  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  leather  trade  is  also  one  of  great  importance  in  the 
borough,  many  large  tanning  establishments  being  erected 
on  the  outskirts,  while  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  for  army  and  other  purposes  is  carried  on  in 
workshops  which  are  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

No  religious  census  has  been  taken  in  Leeds  since  that  of  1851. 
There  are,  however,  181  places  of  worship  in  the  town,  these 
being  divided  as  follows  : — Church  of  England,  46  ;  Wesleyan 
Methodist^  40  ;  Primitive  Methodist,  30  ;  United  Methodist  Free 
Church,  12 ;  Congregational,  12  ;  Baptist,  11  ;  Methodist  New 
Connexion,  10 ;  Catholic,  6  ;  Unitarian,  3 ;  Presbyterian,  2 ; 
Friends,  2;  various,  5.  The  Leeds  school  board,  which  was 
established  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  in 
1870,  has  no*  (1882)  47  schools  under  its  control  within  the  limits 
of  the  borough,  and  these  accommodate  30,000  children,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  there  are  34  national  and  parochial  schools,  8  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  and  6  Wesleyan  schools.  The  educational  insti- 
tutions of  a  higher  order  in  the  town  are  numerous  and  important. 
Of  these  the  principal  is  the  Yorkshire  College,  established  in  1875 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
which  are  applicable  to  the  manufactures,  engineering,  mining,  and 
agriculture  of  the  county.  It  has  a  staff  of  19  professors,  instructors, 
and  assistant  lecturers,  and  upwards  of  350  day  and  160  evening 
students.  The  college,  which  lias  carried  on  its  operations  liitherto 
in  temporary  premises,  will  shortly  remove  to  permanent  buildings 
designed  by  Mr  Waterhouse,  A.R.  A.  These  buildings,  which  when 
completed  will  cost  upwards  of  £100,000,  will  occupy  a  site  of  about 
3A  acres,  and  will  comprise  extensive  laboratories  and  workshops, 
large  lecture  theatres,  and  a  college  library  and  museum.  The  Leeds 
Public  Library,  established  under  the  Public  Libraries'  Act,  now 
takes  the  first  place  amongst  similar  institutions  in  the  borough. 
The  reference  library  contained  26,000  volumes  at  the  close  of  1881, 
and  the  lending  libraries  83,000  volumes,  the  expenditure  for  the 
year  being  £4150.  The  issue  of  volumes  during  the  year  reached 
the  large  total  of  639,616.  The  Leeds  Old  Library,  a  private  institu- 
tion, founded  in  1768  by  Dr  Priestley,  who  was  at  that  time  minister 
at  the  Unitarian  chapel  in  the  town,  contains  a  very  valuable 
selection  of  books,  numbering  about  75,000  volumes,  and  is  in 
possession  of  commodious  premises  in  Commercial  Street.  The 
Philosophical  and  Literary  Society,  established  in  1820,  possesses  a 
handsome  building  in  Park  Row,  containing  a  laboratory,  a  lecture 
room,  and  a  museum,  with  many  hue  specimens  in  natural  history, 
geology,  and  archaeology.  The  society  also  possesses  a  library  of  up- 
wards of  16,000  volumes,  chiefly  rare  scientific  works.  During  the 
winter  months,  lectures  on  scientific  and  literary  subjects  are  given 
in  the  lecture  hall  by  men  of  eminence.  The  Leeds  Mechanics1 
Institute  in  Cookridge  Street  is  a  striking  building  in  the  Italian 
style.  It  comprises  a  large  circular  lecture-  room,  with  gallery, 
capable  of  seating  1500  persons,  besides  a  library,  reading,  committee, 
and  class  rooms.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  1365,  and  the 
total  cost  of  the  building  has  been  nearly  £30,000.  Day  and  even- 
ing classes  and  an  art  school  are  carried  on  within  the  building, 
and  are  largely  frequented.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, another  educational  institute  of  importance,  occupies  the  build- 
ing in  South  Parade  formerly  used  as  a  mechanics'  institute.  The 
Grammar  School,  a  handsome  building,  erected  at  Woodhouse  Moor, 
ha-?  endowments  producing  over  £3000  yearly.  There  are  six 
exhibitions  of  £50  a  year,  each  tenable  for  four  years  at  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Durham.  It  provides  education  for  about  280 
scholars.  There  is  also  a  large  training  college  for  students  purpos- 
ing to  enter  the  "Wesleyan  Methodist  ministry  at  Headingley,  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Leeds.  The  principal  charitable  institution  of  the 
town  is  the  general  infirmary  in  Great  Ceorge  Street,  a  Gothic 
building,  built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  from  designs  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott.  It  is  arranged  upon  the  pavilion  system,  each  ward 
being  isolated  froUl  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  has  a  highly  orna* 
mental  exterior,  whilst  the  internal  accommodation  is  suited  to  the 
requi"G*iiL'-ts  of  the  patients  and  the  medical  staff.  The  total  cost 
of  th  '  :ci;on  was  nmre  than  £100,000.  The  house  of  recovery  lor 
fever  patients,  foitndedin  1802,  now  occupies  i  handsome  hn; 
liurmantofts.  Thero  are  also  a  large  buildiug  used  as  a  public  dis- 
pensary in  North  Street,  an  institution  for  the  blind,  deaf,  ami  dumb 
in  Woodlionse  Lane,  a  School  of  Medicine  and  other  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions. 

The  t  iwn  and  borough  of  Leeds  was  incorporated  by.  letters 
patent,  2  Charles  I.,  but  this  charter  was  cancelled  or  sur-' 
rendered.  A  new  charter  was  glinted,  18  Charles  11.,  under 
tl  e  style  of  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  tho  borough  of  Leeds. 
The  corporation  con-isted  of  a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  24  assistants, 
hi  i   i    'ill  .if  II  olhcials.    The  Municipal  Act.  of  1831  gave  Leeds  a 

urhii.ilinii  nl  lii  seli'inu'U  and  48  councillors,  which  has  elfecled 
great  improvements  in  the  management  of  local  matters.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  the  Municipal  Intuitu  Act,  the 
town  council  has  acquired,  through  successive  Improvement  Acts, 
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complete  control  over  the  paving  ami  construction  of  the  streets 
within  the  borough,  as  well  ns  cousi  li  table  powers  for  enforcing  the 
consumption  of  smoke.  It  has  also  acquired  the  whole  of  the  water' 
supply  of  Leeds,  and  it  controls  the  public  markets,  the  lighting 
and  watching  of  the  streets,  the  execution  of  the  Tuldic  Health 
Acts,  &c.  The  supply  of  water  for  Leeds  is  now  derived  from  the 
valley  of  the  Washburn,  ope  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Whax'fe, 
ive  reservoirs  have  been  provided,  at  a  cost  of 
£1,400,000.  Tlic  gas  supply  of  the  town  is  also  in  the  hands  of 
the  corporation,  which  purchased  the  whole  of  the  gas  works  from 
the  two  companies  then  iu  existence  in  1870,  at  the  cost  of  nearly 
£1, 000,000.  The  entire  suite  of  markets,  comprising  the  corn 
exchange,  tlic  Smithliekl  cattle  market,  and  the  produce  markets, 
have  been  acquired  at  different  periods,  and  the  corporation  has 
expended  upon  this  property  £240,000.  The  rateable  value  of  the 
municipal  borough  is  £1, 122,000,  and  the  income  of  the  borough 
derived  from  the  borough  rate  £S8,106.  The  debt  of  the  town 
amounted  iu  1881  to  £3,834,000.     Of  the  places  of  recreation  in 

the  principal  is  the  Grand  Theatre,  a  handsome  building 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr  Corson,  iu  Upper  Briggate,  in  1S79. 
Large  assembly-rooms  adjoin  this  theatre.  There  is  another  theatie 
in  King  Charles" Croft,  and  there  arc  one  or  two  music  halls.     Some 

o  the  corporation  acquired,  at  a  large  expenditure,  Roundhay 
P.uk,  an  estate  of  great  beauty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 
After  a  portion  of  the  ground  had  been  laid,  out  as  building  sites, 
.:  of  the  estate,  comprising  splendid  lawns,  woods  of 
and  a  lake  covering  40  acres,  were  reserved  as  a  place 
of  public  recreation;  and  the  park  is  now  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
people  of  Leeds,  and  also  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
country.     It  is  under  the  management  of  a  committee  of  the  cor- 
poration, and,  though  situated  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  town,  is  largely  frequented  during  the  summer  months. 
Woodhouse  Moor,  a  common  occupying  an  elevated  position  north- 
west of  the  town,  has  been  planted  with  trees  and  provided  with 
walks  within  the  last  ten  years  ;  and,  in  other  parts  of  the  town  the 
tion  have  laid  out  pieces  of  land,  which  had  long  been  left 
bare  and  neglected,  as  recreation  grounds. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  town  has  been  greatly  improved 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  event  which  had  the  greatest 
influence  in  promoting  the  erection  of  more  handsome  buildings  than 
those  of  which  Leeds  was  formerly  constituted  was  the  opening  of 

n-hall  by  the  Queen  in  the  year  1S5S.  This  is  a  noble 
building  in  the  Grecian  style.     It  is  250  feet  long  and  200  broad, 

i  owned  by  a  tower  225  feet  high.  The  principal  apartment 
in  it  is  the  Victoria  Hall,  a  richly  ornamented  chamber  161  feet 
long,  72  feet  wide,  and  75  feet  high.  The  building,  which  cost, 
including  the  site  and  fittings,  more  than  £130,000,  is  adorned  with 
statues  and  portraits  of  local  celebrities.  The  municipal  offices, 
including  school  board  offices  and  buildings  for  the  public  library, 

in  course  of  erection  iu  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
town-hall,  and  will  cost  when  completed  upwards  of  £100,000. 
The  other  public  buildings  of  importance  in  the  town  are  the 
■ .  hange,  in  Perpendicular  Gothic,  the  foundation  of  which 
was  laid  in  1872,  the  corn  exchange,  a  fine  oval  edifice,  and  the 
hank  of  Messrs  Beckett  &  Co.,  one  of  the  best  works  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott. 

Leeds  has  long  been  distinguished  for  the  activity  of  its  political 
and  public  life.  It  has  t.ikeu  a  leading  part  in  many  of  the  great 
questions  which  have  agitated  the  country  during  the  present  cen- 
lury,  and  among  its  successive  representatives  in  parliament  have 
been  Lord  Macaulay,  Sir  William  Molesworth,  Mr  Marshall,  three 
members  of  the  Baines  family,  and  other  men  whose  names  are 
familiar  in  the  annals  of  the  Liberal  party,  to  which  upon  the  whole 
the  borough  has  given  a  consistent  support  since  its  enfranchisement 
papers  publisher!  in  the  town  are  the  Leeds 
Mercury,  daily,  Liberal,  established  in  1713;  the  Yorkshire  Pod 
cer,  daily,  Conservative,  established  iu  1754; 
the Lecd  rcning,  Radical  i  the  L    ds  Daily  News;  evening, 

Hive;  and  tlic  Leeds  Times,  weekly,  Liberal.  The  Leeds 
''  foi  ii  the  property  of  Messrs  Edward 

&  Sons,  and  has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  provincial  journals. 

irea  of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  is  21.572 
acres.     In  addition  to  the  township  of  Leeds  some  ten  out -t- 
are  included  in  this  area.     The  population    207,165  in  1861  and 
259,212  in  1871)  in  1881  was  309,126,  the  number  of  inhabited 

i  -ing~65,034.  Leeds  is  one  of  the  boroughs  which  under 
the  Reform  Act  of  1867  return  three  members  of  parliament. 

The  name  of  Leeds  has  been  attributed  to  a  cl  ief  named  Leod. 
Traces  of  Roman  workmanship  have  at  various  tin 
covered  in  the-  town,  and  in  trie  parish  church  s  interest- 

•lo-Saxon  crosses-,  discovered  when  the  church  was  rebuilt  in 

1838,  are  preserved.     The  castle  of  Leeds  occupied  a  site  on  Mill 

Hill,  and  .s  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  llbert  de  Laci  at  tin 

li  the  Conquest,  but  no  traces  of  it  remain. 

For  the  history  of  Leeds  see  Ralph  Thoresbv,  Duealiu  Lrodiensis, 

1715,  2ded.,  1816,  with  notes  and  additions  by  T.  D.  Whitaker, 
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_  LEEK,  the  Allium  Porrum  of  botanists,  a  plant  which 
is  now  considered  as  a  mere  variety  of  Allium  Ampeloprasum 
produced  by  cultivation.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  being 
a  native- of  Switzerland,  and  the  year  15S2  has  been  set 
down  as  the  date  of  its  introduction  to  England.  Both  these 
assumptions  are,  however,  erroneous.  The  plant  is  pro- 
bably of  Eastern  origin,  since  it  was  commonly  cultivated 
in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  is  so  to  the  pre- 
sent day  ■  while  as  regards  its  first  appearance  in  England 
both  Tusser  and  Gerard— two  of  our  earliest  writers  on 
this  class  of  subjects,  the  former  of  whom  flourished  in 
the  early  part  and  the  latter  in  the  later  part  of  the  16th 
century — speak  of  it  as.  being  then  commonly  cultivated 
and  used.1  The  Romans,  it  would  appear,  made  great  rise 
of  the  leek  for  savouring  their  dishes,  as  seems  proved 
by  the  number  of  recipes  for  its  -use  referred  to  by  Celsius. 
Hence  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  the  Romans  during  the  period  of  their  occupation. 
Italy  was  celebrated  for  leeks  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (JI.  N., 
six.  c.  6),  according  to  whom  they  were  brought  into  great 
notice  and  esteem  through  the  emperor  Nero,  derisively 
surnamed  "  Porrophagus,"  who  used  to  eat  them  for  several 
"days  in  every  month  to  clear  his  voice.  The  leek  is  very 
generally  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  as  an  esculent,  but 
more  especially  in  Scotland  and  in  Wales,  being  esteemed 
as  an  excellent  and  wholesome  vegetable,  with  properties 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  oniori,  but  of  a  milder  character. 
In  America  it  is  not  much  cultivated  except  by  market 
gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  cities.  The  whole 
plaut,  with  the  exception  of  the  fibrous  roots,  is  used  in 
soups  and  stews.  The  sheathing  stalks  of  the  leaves  lap 
over  each  other,  and  form  a  thickish  stem-like  base,  which 
is  blanched,  and  is  the  part  chiefly  preferred.  These 
blanched  stems  are  much  employed  in  French  cookery. 
They  form  an  important  ingredient  in  Scotch  winter  broth, 
and  particularly  in  the  national  dish  cock-a-leekie,  and  are 
also  largely  used  boiled,  and  served  with  toasted  bread  and 
white  sauce,  as  in  the  case  of  asparagus.  Leeks  are  sown 
in  the  spring,  earlier  or  later  according  to  the  soil  and  the 
season,  and  are  planted  out  for  the  summer,  being  dropped 
into  holes  which  are  made  with  a  stout  dibble  and  left 
unfilled  in  order  to  allow  the  stems  space  to  swell.  When 
they  are  thus  planted  deeply  the  holes  gradually  fill  up, 
and  the  base  of  the  stem  becomes  blanched  aud  prepared 
for  use,  a  process  aided  by  drawing  up  the  earth  round 
about  the  stems  as  they  elongate.  The  leek  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  vegetables  the  cottager  can  grow,  as  it  will 
supply  him  with  a  large  amount  of  produce  at  a  season 
when  it  will  prove  very  welcome,  namely,  during  the  winter 
and  spring. .  It  is  extremely  hardy,  and  presents  no  difficulty 
in  its  cultivation,  the  chief  point,  as  with  all  succulent 
esculents,  being  that  it  should  be  grown  quickly  upon  well- 
enriched  soil.  The  plant  is  of  biennial  duration,  flowering 
the  second  year,  and  perishing  after  perfecting  its  seeds. 
The  leek  is  the  national  symbol  or  badge  of  the  Welsh, 
r  it  in  their  hats  on  St  David's  Lay.  The  origin 
of  this  custom  has  received  various  explanations,  all  of 
which  are  probably  more  or  less  speculative. 

LEEK,  a  market-town  of  Staffordshire,  England,'  is 
situated  on  a  fine  eminence  above  the  river  Churned,  and 
on  the  Churnet  Valley  branch  of  the  North  Staffordshire 
Railway,  2-t  miles  east-north-east  of  Stafford.     Its  streets 


Tusser,  in  his  verse  for  the  month  of  March,  writes: — 

"Now  leckes  arc  In  senson,  tor  pounce  (ul  Rood, 

And  spureth  the  milck  cow,  and  purgeth  tlic  laood  ; 

with  pcason,  tcr  pottitgo  in  Lent, 
Thou  sparclh  uolh  olemel  and  tread  to  be  spent." 
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are  wide  and  regular,  and  its  sanitary  and  water  arrange- 
ments are  very  complete.  The  church,  dedicated  to  Saint 
Edward  the  Confessor,  is  in  the  Early  English  style. 
'Much  of  the  old  building,  erected  in  1180,  remains,  but  it 
^ias  been  frequently  repaired,  and  in  1867  and  1875  under- 
went extensive  restoration.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
are  the  ruins  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  De  la  Croix 
(known  as  Dieulacres),  erected  in  1214  by  Ranulf  de 
Blondeville,  sixth  earl  of  Chester.  The  grammar  school 
was  built  in  the  beginning  of  last,  century  by  the  earl 
of  Macclesfield.  The  other  principal  buildings  are  the 
memorial  cottage  hospital  for  the  county  of  Stafford, 
erected  in  1870  from -a  private  bequest,  and  the  new  town 
and  market  hall  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  building. 
There  is  an  important  silk  manufacture,  and  also  agricul- 
tural implement  works.  The  population  of  the  urban 
sauitary  district  in  1881  was  12,865. 

British  and  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Leek  at  various  periods,  and  the  town  itself  is  of  very  gTeat  anti- 
quity. For  some  centuries  after  the  Conquest  it  was  the  property 
!of  the  earls  of  Chester,  but  afterwards  it  was  bestowed  on  the  monks 
of  the  abbey  De  la  Croix.  It  received  a  market  from  King  John. 
On  the  3d  of  December  1745  it  was  entered  by  the  troops  of  the 
Pretender,  and  again  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month. 

LEER,  a  seaport  and  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the 
province  of  Hanover,  Prussia,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Leda  near  its  confluence  with  the  Ems,  16A  miles  south  of 
Aurich  in  53°, 13'  N.  lat.,  and  7°  27'  E.  long.  The  aspect 
of  the  town  is  generally  pleasing,  the  streets  being  broad, 
well-paved,  and  adorned  with  many  elegant  buildings, 
among  which  are  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinist 
churches,  and  several  public  schools.  The  principal  manu- 
factories are  for  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  hosiery,  paper, 
cigar3,  soap,  vinegar,  and  earthenware.  There  are,  more- 
over, two  iron-foundries,  several  distilleries,  tanneries,  and 
shipbuilding  yards,  besides  many  large  warehouses.  The 
transit  trade  from  the  regions  traversed  by  the  Westphalian 
and  Oldenburg  railways  is  considerable.  The  principal 
exports  are  cattle,  horses,  cheese,  butter,  honey,  wax,  flour, 
paper,  hardware,  and  Westphalian  coaL  Vessels  drawing 
16  feet  of  water  can  approach  the  quays.  The  population 
in  1880  was  10,074. 

LEEUWARDEN',  or  Leo-warden  (in  Frisian  Liewerd, 
and  Latinized  as  Leovardia),  a  town  of  Holland,  at  the 
iead  of  the  province  of  Friesland,  17  miles  inland  from 
Harlingen  and  32  west  of  Groningen.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  of  the  secondary  towns  in  the  country, 
and,  thanks  in  great  measure  to  the  opening  of  the  railway 
to  Harlingen  (1863)  and  Groningen  (1866),  full  of  life  and 
enterprise.  To  the  name  of  tho  Frisian  Hague  it  is  en- 
titled as  well  by  similarity  of  history  as  by  similarity  of, 
appearance.  As  the  Hague  grew  up  round  the  court  of 
the  counts  of  Holland,  so  Leeuwarden  round  the  court  of 
the  Frisian  stadtholders ;  and,  like  the  Hague,  it  is  an 
exceptionally  clean,  tasteful,  and  attractive  town,  with 
parks,  pleasure  grounds,  and  drives.  The  old  gates  hovo 
been  somewhat  ruthlessly  cleared  away,  and  tho  site  of 
the  town  walls  on  the  north  and  west  competes  with  tho 
Prince's  Garden  as  a  public  pleasure  ground.  Besides 
the  town-house  (dating  from  1715,  and  interesting  mainly 
for  the  value  of  the  archives  admirably  arranged  by  tho 
Dutch  antiquarian  Eekhoff),  the  Prince  Frederick  bar- 
racks, capable  of  containing  one  thousand  men,  the  corn 
exchange,  and  tho  beautiful  weighhouse  (dating  from 
1546),  Leeuwarden  contains  a  royal  palace,  c-rigtnally  the 
residence  of  the  Frisian  stadholders ;  the  provincial  courts, 
erected  in  1850  ;  the  so-called  chancery  (Kauselarij),  a  fine 
red  brick  mansion  built  in  1502  for  the  chancellor  of  Duke 
George  of  Saxony,  and  now  used  as  a  house  of  detention  ; 
the  penitentiary,  rebuilt  since  1870,  and  the  largest  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  in  Holland  ;  and,  somewhat  oddly, 


the  communal  buildings  of  the  neighbouring  commune  of 
Leeuwarderadeel.  The  church  of  the  Jacobins  deserves 
mention  as  perhaps  the  largest  monastic  church  in  the 
country,  and  as  the  burial-place  of  the  Frisian  stadtholders 
(Louis  of  Nassau,  Anne  of  Orange,  &c),  whose  splendid 
tombs,  however,  were  destroyed  in  the  revolution  of  1795. 
Unlike  the  Hague,  Leeuwarden  is  by  nature  and  tradi- 
tion the  centre  of  an  extensive  and  flourishing  trade  (in 
grain,  cattle,  flax,  chicory,  &c).  Its  present  distance 
from  the  sea  is  made  up  for  by  abundant  means  of  com- 
munication by  road,  railway,  and  canal.  The  canal  tc 
Dokkum  opens  up  the  rich  clay  districts  of  the  province , 
the  canal  to  Harlingen  (dating  from  1507)  furnishes  a 
channel  for  the  trade  with  England ;  and  other  canals 
give  access  to  the  province  of  Groningen  and  the  Zuydet 
Zee,  and  so  to  Amsterdam  and  the  provinces  of  Holland. 
And,  though  the  industrial  development  is  far  from  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  commercial,  Leeuwarden  possesses  large 
timber  and  boat-building  yards,  iron-foundries,  copper- 
works,  and  lead-works ;  manufactures  sewing  machines, 
safes,  organs,  cardboard,  oil,  and  tobacco;  and  enjoys  a 
wide  reputation  for  its  gold  and  silver  wares.  The  popula 
tioa  of  the  town  in  1869  was  24,862  ;  that  of  the  com- 
mune increased  from  15,686  in  1714  to  27,003  in  1875 
(5217  Roman  Catholics,  1124  Jews). 

Leeuwarden,  or  that  part  of  it  which  was  called  Nijehove,  appears 
as  early  as  1149,  and  received  the  rank  of  a  town  ill  1190.  At 
that  time  it  had  free  command  of  the  sea  ;  but  the  estuary  of  the 
Middclzeo  on  which  it  stood  had  already  silted  up  by  about  1300. 
In  1398  we  find  the  town  bestowed  by  Duke  Albert  of  Holland 
on  Gerrolt  Cammingha,  whose  family  residence  is  still  one  of  the 
notable  mansions  of  the  place.  During  the  15th  and  16th  centuiies 
it  plays  a  considerable  part  in  Frisian  history.  The  year  1499  saw 
the  erection  of  a  stronghold  in  the  town,  which  enabled  Albert  oi 
Saxony  to  bring  the  country  under1,  and  which  made  Leeuwarden  a 
place  of  military  importance  till  it  Mas  destroyed  in  1580.  "When 
in  1559  Utrecht  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  archbishopric,  Leeu- 
warden was  made  a  bishopric,  but  only  one  occupant  of  the  see  was 
actually  consecrated  before  the  Reformation  got  mastery  of  the  town 
in  15S0. 

LEEUWENHOEK,  or  Leuwenhoek,  Anthony  Van 
(1632-1723),  a  microscopist  of  remarkable  scientific 
ability,  was  born  at  Delft,  in  Holland,  in  1632.  He  doe? 
not  seem  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education, 
but  was  probably  brought  up  as  a  glass-grinder,  earlj 
acquiring  a  reputation  for  the  excellent  lenses  with  which 
he  furnished  the  microscopists  who  were  then  turning  their 
attention  to  the  minute  structure  of  organized  bodies.  He 
appears  soon  to  have  found  that  single  lenses  of  very  short 
focus  were  preferable  for  this  purpose  to  the  compound 
microscopes  then  in  use ;  and  it  is  clear  from  the  dis- 
coveries ho  made  with  these  that  they  must  have  been  of 
very  excellent  quality.1  These  discoveries  were  for  the 
most  part  originally  given  to  the  world  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  the  notice  of  which 
learned  body  he  was  first  introduced  by  De  Graaf  in  1673. 
He  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1680,  and  was  chosen  in  1697 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Paris.  He  died  at  his  native  place  in  1723;  and  Sir 
Martin  Folkes,  then  vice-president  of  tho  Royal  Society, 
says  in  the  eulogium  he  pronounced  : — "  We  havo  Been  so 
many  and  those  of  his  most  surprising  discoveries,  so  per- 
fectly confirmed  by  great  numbers  of  the  most  curious  and 

1  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  cabinet  which  he  bequeathed  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon, — containing  twenty-six  of  these  single 
microscopes,  each  mounted  with  a  snitnblo  object,  and  accompanied 
by  a  magnified  drawing  of  it,  tho  whole  being  tho  work  of  his  own 
hands, — is  no  longer  in  its  possession.  Baker,  in  his  Trtatiu  on  the 
Microscope,  auirins,  froin  personal  and  careful  examination,  that  (con- 
trary to  the  statements  of  some  writers  who  represented  l.<>  uwenhoek 
as  having  worked  with  globules  of  glass)  "every  one  of  the  twenty-Six 
microscopes  is  a  double-convex  leus,  and  not  a  sphere  or  globule", 
and  he  states  that  their  magnifying  powers  range  f-om  40  to  160 
diameters. 
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judicious  observers,  that  there  can  surely  be  uu  reason  to 
distrust  his  accuracy  in  those  others  which  have  not  yet 
been  so  frequently  or  so  carefully  examined." 

Ilis  capital  discovery  was  undoubtedly  that  of  the 
capillary  circulation  of  the  blood,  first  announced  in  1G90, 
which  afforded  the  link  still  wanting  lor  the  completion  of 
the  doctrine  of  Harvey,  by  showing  that  the  blood  passes 
i  he  arteries  into  the  veins  through  a  network  of 
cxtn  mely  minute  vessels,  the  thin  walls  of  which  allow  the 
iluiit  plasma  to  transude  iuto  the  tissues  it  traverses,  so  as 
.-.  for  their  nutrition.  He  first  sought  to  discern  this 
in  the  comb  of  a  young  cock,  then  in  the  ear  of  a  white 
.rabbit,  and  then  in  the  membrane  of  a  bat's  wing;  but, 
xhou"h  ill  the  last  he  was  able  to  follow  an  artery  to  its 
ultimate  subdivision,  he  found  that,  as  soon  as  "it  became 
ill  as  only  to  admit  one  or  two  globules  to  pass 
through  it  at  a  time,  he  then  lost  sight  of  it,"  partly  in 
consequence  of  "  the  membrane  of  the  wing  being  covered 
with  a  kind  of  scale  "  (epidermis).  His  first  success  was 
obtained  with  the  tail  of  a  newly-hatched  tadpole,  in 
which,  he  says,  "  I  could  distinctly  perceive  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  blood,  in  its  passage  to  the  extremities  of  the 
vessels,  and  iu  its  return  towards  the  heart," — its  move- 
mn.t  being  made  apparent  by  that  of  the  globules  carried 
along  in  its  current.  These  corpuscles,  which  had  been 
previously  discovered  by  Malpighi,  were  correctly  described 
by  Leeuwenhoek  as  flattened  circular  disks  in  man,  and 
as  oval  disks  in  tadpoles.  He  afterwards  observed  the 
capillary  circulation  in  the  tail-fins  of  small  fishes,  and 
recoguized  the  ellipticity  of  the  corpuscles  in  that  class 
also.  He  even  made  out  the  capillary  circulation  in  the 
broad  thin  extremities  of  the  two  smallest  or  hind  feet  of 
small  crabs  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  correctly 
remarked  that  the  corpuscles  of  their  blood  were  colourless 
and  far  fewer  than  those  of  fishes  or  tadpoles,  "  the 
globules  in  red  blood  tieing  (I  am  well  assured)  twenty -five 
times  more  in  number  than  those,  in  the  same  space,  in 
the  blood  of  a  crab."  To  us  it  seems  not  a  little  surprising 
that  his  assertions  in  regard  to  the  capillary  circulation 
were  deemed  incredible  by  6ome  of  his  scientific  contem- 
poraries. It  is  recorded,  however,  that  Peter  the  Great, 
•when  passing  through  Delft  in  1098,  requested  Leeuwen- 
hoek to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  to  bring  his  microscope  with 
him,  and  that  the  czar  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  circulation  in  the  tail  of  a  small  eel. 

Among  Leeuwenhoek's  discoveries  in  the  minute 
anatomy  of  man  and  the  higher  animals  may  be  specially 
mentioned  the  tubules  of  teeth,  the  fibrous  structure  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  the  solidity  of  the  human  hair  (which  had 
been  previously  represented  as  tubular),  the  structure  of 
the  epidermis,  and  the  parallel  tubules  of  the  medullary 
substance  of  the  brain, — which  last,  however,  he  supposed 
to  be  vessels  conveying  fluid  substance  from  the  highly 
vascular  cortical  layers,  for"  the  support  and  nourishment 
of  the  spinal  marrow  and  nerves.  He  was  also  an  in- 
dependent discoverer  of  the  spermatozoa,  although  anti- 
cipated by  a  few  months  by  Ludwig  Hamm,  a  student  at 
Ley  den. 

As  might  be  expected,  he  made  many  observations  on 
the  anatomy  of  insects ;  and  among  the  most  interesting 
of  these  are  his  discovery  of  the  composite  structure  of 
the  eyes  (which  he  recognized  also  in  the  eyes  of  the 
shrimp),  the  scales  on  the  wings  r.ot  only  of  moths  but  of 
the  gnat,  and  the  annular  (really  spiral)  structure  in  the 
walls  of  the  "  vessels  "  (trachea:)  of  their  wings.  He  also 
proved  that  cochineal,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  "  the 
fruit  of  some  tree,"  is  really  the  dried  body  of  an  insect, 
which  he  not  unnaturally  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the 
ladybird.  He  likewise  gave  a  very  good  account  of  the 
spinnerets  and  poison-claws  of  spiders,  and  of  the  comb-like 


appendages  to  their  feet.  He  made  a  special  study,  also, 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  flea, — besides  following  out  its  repro- 
duction with  great  care,  as  will  presently  appear. 

In  examining  the  stomachs  of  shrimps,  he  found  in  them 
Bome  minute  shells,  of  which  he  figured  a  specimen  so 
exactly  that  it  can  be  at  once  recognized  as  a  Konionina, 
—  probably  the  first  recent  foraminifer  that  had  been 
distinctly  noticed.  •  But  one  of  his  most  interesting 
observations  is  that  which  he  made  upon  a  small  Balanus 
attached  to  a  mussel-shell ;  for  he  not  only  gives  a  good 
figure  of  the  animal,  but  describes  the  way  in  which  it 
retreats  into  its  shell,  and  closes  its  orifice  by  two  shelly 
valves.  His  figure  most  distinctly  shows  its  articulate 
character,  which  has  only  in  modern  times  caused  its  re- 
moval from  the  molluscous  to  the  annulose  sub-kingdom. 

Not  less  admirable  were  his  observations  on  the  structure 
of  plants.  He  made  very  careful  sections  of  stems  of  the 
oak,  elm,  beech,  willow,  fir,  and  other  trees,  in  different  direc- 
tions, of  which  he  gave  careful  figures  and  descriptions, — 
specially  noting  the  horizontal  arrangement  of  the  cells  in 
the  -'medullary  rays,"  and  the  peculiar  "pitting"  of  the 
woody  fibre  of  the  fir,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  large 
vessels  in  tho  latter.  He  also  examined  the  structure  of 
various  germinating  seeds,  and  gave  accurate  descriptions  of 
the  relation  of  the  embryo  to  the  cotyledons. 

Although,  when  he  adventured  into  physiological  speculation? 
Leeuwenhoek's  ideas  (like  those  of  the  best  physiologists  of  his 
time)  were  often  very  crude,  his  reasonings  upon  the  facts  actually 
observed  by  him  are  often  remarkably  cogent  and  sagacious.  Tims, 
to  estimate  the  insensible  perspiration,  he  placed  his  baud  within 
a  dry  glass  jar,  closed  the  space  between  its  neck  and  his  wrist  by 
stuffing  his  handkerchief  into  it,  and  carefully  collected  and  weighed 
the  moisture  which  accumulated  in  its  interior  during  a  given  time  ; 
and  by  a  computation  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  surface  of  the  hand 
to  that  of  the  entire  body  he  concluded  that  about  28  oz.  of  fluid 
are  daily  lost  by  transpiration,  which  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 
So,  again,  he  triumphantly  refuted  the  chemical  theories  which 
then  reigned  in  medicine,  and  which  assumed  that  the  blood  under- 
goes a  fermentation  like  that  of  wine  or  beer,  by  the  statement  that 
he  had  never  seen  in  the  blood-vessels  the  bubbles  of  gas  which 
must  be  generated  in  them  if  this  doctrine  were  correct.  In  one 
important  point,  however,  he  allowed  his  imagination  to  supplement 
the  necessary  .imperfection  of  his  observations,  maintaining  that 
each  blood-disk  is  made  up  of  six  coherent  particles,  an  idea 
probably  suggested  by  the  crenated  appearance  which  the  blood- 
disks  often  present. 

It  is  to  Leeuwenhoek  that  we  owe  the  refutation  of  the  then 
current  biological  doctrine  that  animals  of  high  organization  can 
be  "produced  spontaneously,  or  bred  from  corruption."  This 
doctrine  had  been  previously  attacked  by  Redi,  who  showed  that 
the  putrefaction  of  meat  will  not  engender  maggots,  if  the  access 
of  blow-flies  be  prevented.  But  even  Redi,  while  upholding  the 
doctrine  "Omnevivum  ex  vivo"  believed  that  the  insects  found 
within  the  galls  of  plants,  and  the  parasitic  worms  by  which  the 
human  body  is  sometimes  infested,  are  generated  by  a  peculiar 
modification  of  the  living  vegetable  or  animal  substance.  It  was 
Leeuwenhoek  who  first  explicitly  took  up  the  position  that  every 
living  organism  reproduces  its  like,  1.0  type  originating  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  ordinary  generative  process  of  its  kind  : 
"Omne  vivum  ex  oro."  This  he  established  by  careful  and  pro- 
longed observation,  in  a  great  variety  of  cases  in  which  ''spon- 
taneous generation"  had  been  reputed  to  take  place  ;  and  he  further 
continually  adduced  the  great  complexity  of  organization  which 
his  microscopic  researches  bad  revealed  in  what  had  been  pre- 
viously regarded  as  creatures  of  the  lowest  grade,  as  an  argument 
against  the  doctrine  that  they  are  "bred  from  corruption."  Thus 
be  followed  out  the  whole  history  of  oak-galls,  and  showed  that 
they  are  a  product  of  a  peculiar  vegetable  growth,  excited  by  the. 
insertion  of  an  egg  by  the  winged  insect,  and  supplying  the 
maggot,  when. hatched,  with  food.  So,  again,  lie  showed  that  the 
-  of  granaries,  then  commonly  supposed  to  be  bred  from 
wheat,  as  well  as  in  it,  are  nothing  i  rubs  hatched  from 

eggs  deposited  by  winged  insects  ;  and  he  practically  applied  this 
conclusion,  by  recommending  that  granaries  thus  infested  should 
be  repeatedly  fumigated  with  sulphur  at  the  time  when  t 
insects  come'  forth,  so  as  to  kill  them  before  they  deposit  eggs. 
His  chapter  on  the  flea,  in  which  he  not  only  describes  its  struc- 
ture, but  traces  out  the  whole  history  of  its  metamorphoses  from 
its  first  emergence  from  the  egg,  is  full  of  interest,— not  so  much 
for  the  exa . :  ,  as  for  its  incidei 

tioa  of  the  extraordinary  ignorance  then  prevalent  in  r'egaul  to  tho 
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uiigiu  and  propagation  of  "this  minute  and  despised  creatine," 
which  some  asserted  to  be  produced  from  sand,  others  from  dust, 
others  from  the  dung  of  pigeons,  and  others  from  nrine,  but  which 
he  showed  to  he  "  endowed  with  as  great  perfection  in  its  kind  as 
any  large  animal,"  and  proved  to  breed  in  the  regular  way  of 
winged  insects.  He  even  noted  the  fact  that  the  pupa  of  the  flea  is 
sometimes  attacked  and  fed  upon  by  a  mite,— an  observation  which 
suggested  the  well-known  lines  of  Swift 

Although  Bonnet  is  usually  credited  with  the  discovery  of  the 
viviparous  propagation  of  the  Aphides,  this  had  been  really  made 
by  Leeuwenhoek  half  a  century  previously.  For,  his  attention 
having  been  drawn  to  the  blighting  of  the  young  shoots  of  fruit- 
trees,  which  was  commonly  attributed  to  the  auts  found  upon  them, 
he  was  the  first  to  find  the  Aphides  that  really  do  the  mischief; 
and,  upon  searching,  alter  his  wont,  into  the  history  of  their  genera- 
tion, be  observed  the  young  within  the  bodies  of  their  parents. 
He  carefully  studied  also  the  history  of  the  ant,  and  was  the  first 
to  show  that  what  had  been  commonly  reputed  to  be  "ants'  eggs" 
are  really  their  pupa;,  containing  the  perfect  insect  nearly  ready  for 
emersion,  whilst  the  truo  eggs  are  far  smaller,  and  give  origin  to 
"  maggots  "  or  larvre. 

Of  the  sea-mussel,  again,  and  other  shellfish,  he  argued  (in  reply 
to  a  then  recent  defence  of  Aristotle's  doctrine  by  Bonami,  a  learned 
Jesuit  of  Italy)  that  they  are  not  generated  out  of  the  mud  or  sand 
which  is  found  on  the  sea-shore  or  the  beds  of  rivers  at  low  water, 
but  from  spawn,  by  the  regular  course  of  generation.  "For  my 
part,"  he  says,  "  I  hold  it  equally  impossible  for  a  small  shell-fish 
to  Be  produced  without  generation  as  for  a  whale  to  have  its  origin 
in  the  mud."1  And  he  maintained  the  same  to  be  true  of  the 
fresh-water  mussel  (Vnio),  whose  ova  he  examined  so  carefully  that 
he  saw  in  them  the  rotation  of  the  embryo,  a  phenomenon  supposed 
to  have  been  first  discovered  long  afterwards.  "This  uncommonly 
pleasing  spectacle,"  b  says,  '  was  enjoyed  by  myself,  my  daughter, 
and  the  engraver  for  three  whole  hours,  and  we  thought  it  one  of 
the  most  delightful  that  could  he  exhibited."  Not  only  was  he  the 
first  discoverer  of  the  rotifers,  hut  he  showed  "how  wonderfully 
nature  has  provided  for  the  preservation  of  their  species,"  by  their 
tolerance  of  the  diying-up  of  the  water  they  inhabit,  and  the  resist- 
ance afforded  to  the  evaporation  of  the  fluids  of  their  bodies  by  the 
impermeability  of  the  casing  in  which  they  then  become  enclosed. 
"We  can  now  easily  conceive,"  he  says,  "that  in  all  rain-water 
which  is  collected  from  gutters'in  cisterns,  and  in  all  waters  exposed 
to  the  air,  animalcules  may  be  found  ;  for  they  may  he  carried 
thither  by  the  particles  of  dust  blown  about  by  the  winds." 
Although  Baker  is  usually  credited  v  ith  the  first  careful  study  of 
the  "wheel-animalcule,"  yet  he  really  added  very  little  to  the 
account  long  previously  given  of  it  by  Leeuwenhoek.  In  the  same 
spirit  he  investigated  the  generation  of  eels,  which  were  at  that 
time  supposed,  not  only  by  the  ignorant  vulgar,  but  by  "respectable 
and  learned  men,"  to  be  produced  from  dew  (!)  without  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  generation.  He  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
their  viviparous  propagation, — his  careful  and  prolonged  observa- 
tions on  which  point,  though  since  called  in  question,  have  never 
been  refuted.  The  spectacle  of  the  minute  eels  lying  together  in 
a  transparent  liquid  within  the  body  of  Ure  female  gave  him,  he 
says,  great  pleasure, — affording  a  complete  answer  to  those  who 
said  behind  his  back,  "  Sin  :e  .Mr  Leeuwenhoek  is  endeavouring  tc 
establish  the  regular  generation  of  all  animals,  let  bJm  show  us  in 
what  manner  ccis  are  bred." 

Altogether  i:  !     i  nol       nil  too  much  to  affirm  that  Leeuwenhoek 
ntitlcd  to  be  considered,  not  only  as  "the  father. 
i                     opy,"  bit  as  having  contributed  more  than  any  other 
naturalist  to  the  overthrow  of  the  doctrine  of  "  spontaueon 
tion,"  and  as  bavin                         admirable  example  of  scientific 
method  in  the  prosecution  of  biological  research. 
■    Leeuwcnlu ■• :.                                                             ,'   Transactions 
amounted  to  onehiu;  i                 relvi       He  also  published  twenty- 
six  papers  in  the  |  ,      Tv.  . 

works  appeared  during  In.  life,  •  in   Dutch, 

and  the  other  in  Latin,— the  inosl  complete  edition  having  been 
published  at  Leyden  shortly  before  his  d  ith  in  4  vols.-  (1719  22). 
A  selection  from  this,  trati  lated  into  English  by  S.  Hoole,  was 
published  in  London  (1708-81),  2  vols.  4to.  (W.  B.  C.) 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS.     See  Wk^t  Indies. 

LEFEVRE  D'ETAPLES.     Sei   Faber,  Jacobus. 

LEGATE,  one  of  the  special  names  of  a  messenger  or 
ambassador  of  the  pope.  The  first  lour  centuries  present 
us  with  no  actual  recorded  i;  recognized  delega- 

tion of  the  pip  il  authority  ;    I  acted  I     papal 

legate   at   the   council  of  Nice  i     nothing  more  than  an 

1  I.eeuwenhoek's  argument  in  this  instance  wa    |  ed  on  false 

premises.      For  be  imagined  the   /  p        i    ,vitli  "In.  h  mil    i 

■I  encrusted  to  be  the  eggs  "i   the  inn     ila,  and  the  contained 

rohjioa,  whoso  sixteen  tentacles  he  figures,  to  be  the  young  mussels. 


assertion  of  Gelasius  of  Cyzicus,  who  wrote  about  the  end 
of  the  5th  century,  and  no  Western  prelate  took  any  part, 
either  personally  or  otherwise,  in  the  first  council  of  Con- 
stantinople.    The   fifth   (sometimes   called   the   seventh) 
canon  of  the  council  of  Sardica,  in  343,  however,  shows 
that  the  possibility  of  such  delegation  had  already  begun 
to  be  discussed,  and  suggests  that  it  may  actually  have 
been  exemplified  before  that  date.     This  canon  provides 
that,  in  case  of  an  appeal  by  a  deposed  bishop  to  Rome,  if 
the  pope  is  inclined  to  grant  a  new  trial,  it  shall  be  com- 
petent for  him  to  write  to  the  bishops  of  the  neighbouring 
province,  but  if   the  appellant   wishes  the  pope  to  send 
priests  from  his  own  side  ("  ut  de  latere  suo  presbyteros 
mittat"),  it  shall  be  free  to  the  pope  to  do  so,  and  give 
them  due  rank  and  dignity  in  the  court  thus  constituted 
(Hefele,  Cone,  i.  568).      Instances  of  delegation  of  the 
papal  authority  in  various  degrees  become  numerous  in  the 
course  of  the  5th  century,  especially  during  the  pontificate 
of  Leo  I.     Thus  Leo  writes  in  444  (Ep.  6)  to  Anastasius 
of  Thessalonica,  appointing  him  his  vicar  for  the  province 
of  Illyria;  the  same  arrangement,  he  informs  us,  had  been 
made  by  Pope  Siricitis  in  favour  of  Auysius,  the  predecessor 
of   Anastasius.     Similar  vicarial  or  legatine  powers  had 
been  conferred  in  41 S  by  Zosimtts  upon  Patroclus,  bishop 
of  Aries.     In  449  Leo  was  represented  at  the  "Robber 
Synod,"  from  which  his  legates  hardly  escaped  with  life ; 
at  Chalcedon,in  4  51, they  were  treated  with  singular  honour. 
Again,    in    453    the   same   pope    writes    to   the   empress 
Pulcheria,  naming  Jitlianus  of  Cos  as  his  representative  in 
the  defence  of  the  interests  of  orthodoxy  and  ecclesiastical 
discipline  at  Constantinople  {Ep.  112) ;  the  instructions  to 
Julianus  arc  given  in  Ep.  113  ("hancspecialem  curam  vice 
mea  functus  assumas  ").     The  designation  of  Anastasius 
as  vicar  apostolic  over  Illyria  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  custom  of  conferring,  ex  officio,  the  title 
of legatus  upon  the  holders  of  important  sees,  who  ultimately 
came  to  be  known  as  legati  iiati,  with  the  rank  of  primate  ; 
the  appointment  of  Julianus  at  Constantinople  gradually 
developed  into  the  long  permanent  office  of  apucnstaiius 
or  resjiousalis.     Another  sort  of  delegation  is  exemplified 
in  Leo's  letter  to  the  African  bishops  (Ep.  12),  in  which  he 
sends  Potentius,  with  instructions  to  inquire  in  his  name, 
and  to  report  (vicem  curse   nostrae  fratri  et  consacerdoti 
uostro     Potentio  delegautes    qui   de   episcopis,    quorum 
culpabilis  ferebatur  electio,  quid  Veritas  haberet  inquireret, 
nobisque    omnia   fideliter   indicaret).     Passing  on  to  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  we  find  Augustine  of  Canter- 
bury sometimes  spoken  of  as  legate,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  in  his  case  this  title  was  used  in  any  stru il 
sense,  although  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  afterwards 
attained    the    permanent    dignity   of    a   legatus    natus, 
Boniface,  the   apostle  of   Germany,  was  in  like  manner 
constituted,  according  to  Hincmar  (Ep.  30),  a  legate  of  the 
apostolic   see   by   Popes   Gregory   II.   and   Gregory    ill. 
According  to  Hefele  (Coilc,  iv.  239),  Rodoaldof  Porto  and 
Zecharias  of  Anagni,   who  were  sent  by  Pope  Nicolas  to 
Con  tantinople   in    860,  were  the  first  who  are  actually 
called    legati  a    latere.      The   policy   of    Gregory    VII. 
naturally  led  t"  a  great  development  of  tho  legatii 

uished     from    the     ordinary     episcopal    function. 
According  to  the  Aora  <  m  of  Gregory 

IX.,  under  the  title  "De   officio   legati  "  the  canon  law 
two       I     of  legate,  the  fi  i    '  3  natus  and  the 
legatus  datus  or  mitt   !     The  (   <  lu*  datw  (missus)  may  be 
either  (I)  delegatus,  or  (2)nw  or  (3) legatm 

a  latere  (lateralis,  |.     The  rights  of  the  legatus 

which  included  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  that  ol 
all    the    bishops    within    his    province,   havo    been    much 
curtailed    since    the   ICth    century  ;  they  were    alt< 
suspendu1  in  presence  of  the  higher  claims  of  a  legatus  a 
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latere,  and  the  title  is  now  almost  quite  honorary.  It  still 
attaches  to  the  sees  of  Seville,  Toledo,  Aries,  Rheims, 
Lyons,  Gran,  Prague,  Gnesen-Posen,  Cologne,  Salzburg, 
among  others.  The  commission  of  the  legatus  delegatus 
(generally  a  member  of  the  local  clergy)  is  of  a  limited 
nature,  and  relates  only  to  some  definite  piece  of  work. 
The  nuneius  apostoliau  (who  has  the  privilege  of  red 
apparel,  a  white  horse,  and  golden  spurs)  possesses  ordinary 
jurisdiction  within  the  province  to  which  he  has  been  sent, 
but  his  powers  otherwise  are  restricted  by  the  terms  of  his 
mandate.  The  legatus  a  latere  (almost  invariably  a  cardinal, 
though  the  power  can  be  conferred  on  other  prelates)  is  in 
the  fullest  sense  the  plenipotentiary  representative  of  the 
pope,  and  possesses  the  high  prerogative  implied  in  the 
words  of  Gregory  VII.,  "  nostra  vice  qua?  corrigenda  sunt 
corrigat,  qua;  statuend.  constituat."  He  has  the  power 
of  ^u--.pending  all  the  bishops  in  his  province,  and  no 
il  cases  are  reserved  from  his  judgment.  Without 
special  mandate,  however,  he  cannot  depose  bishops  or 
unite  or  separate  bishoprics.  At  present  legati  a  latere  are 
not  sent  by  the  holy  see,  but  diplomatic  relations,  where 
they  exist,  are  maintained  by  means  of  nuncios,  inter- 
nuncios, and  other  agents.  According  to  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  the  diplomatic  rank  of  a  papal  nuncio  corresponds 
to  that  of  an  ambassador.  The  pope  at  present  has  nuncios 
at  the  courts  of  Bavaria,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Chili, 
Spain,  France,  and  Portugal.  Inferior  in  rank  and  less 
numerous  are  the  internuncios  (Holland,  Brazil). 

LEGENDRE,  Adf.ien-  Marie  (1752-1833),  French 
mathematician,  a  contemporary  of  Laplace  and  Lagrange, 
with  whom  he  deserves  to  be  ranked,1  was  bom  at  Paris  (or, 
according  to  some  accounts,  at  Toulouse)  in  1752.  He  was 
brought  up  at  Paris;  where  he  completed  his  studies  at  the 
College  Mazarin.  His  first  published  writings  consist  of 
some  articles  forming  part  of  the  Traite  de  Mecanique  (1774) 
of  the  Abbe  Marie,  who  was  his  professor;  Legendre's 
name,  however,  is  not  mentioned.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Ecole  Militaire 
at  Paris,  and  he  was  afterwards,  professor  in  the  Ecole 
Normale.  In  1782  he  received  the  prize  from  the  Berlin 
Academy  for  his  "Dissertation  sur  la  question  de  balistique," 
a  memoir  relating  to  the  paths  of  projectiles  in  resisting 
media.  He  also,  about  this  time,  wrote  his  "  Recherches  sur 
la  figure  des  planetes,"  published  in  the  Memoires  of  the 
French  Academy,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  member  in 
succession  to  D'Alembert  in  1783.  He  was  also  appointed 
a  commissioner  fur  connecting  geodetically  Paris  and 
Greenwich,  his  colleagues  being  Mechain  and  Cassini ; 
General  Roy  conducted  the  operations  on  behalf  of  England. 
The  French  observations  were  published  in  1792  {Expose  des 
'ions  faites  en  France  in  1787  pour  la  jonction  des  obser- 
vatoirecde  Paris  et  de  Greenwich).  During  the  Revolution, 
when  the  decimal  system  had  been  decreed,  he  was  one  of 
the  three  members  of  the  council  established  to  introduce  the 
new  system,  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  commission 
appointed  to  determine  the  length  of  the  metre,  for  which 
purpose  the  calculations,  &c,  connected  with  the  arc  of  the 
meridian  from  Barcelona  to  Dunkirk  were  revised.  He  was 
also  associated  with  Prony  in  the  formation  of  the  great 
French  tables  of  logarithms  of  numbers,  sines,  and  tangents, 
and  natural  sines,  called  the  Tables  du  Cadastre,  in  which  the 
quadrant  was  divided  centesimally  ;  these  tables  have  never 
been  published  (see  Logarithms).  He  also  served  on  other 
public  commissions.  He  was  examiner  in  the  Fxole 
Polytechnique,  but  held  few  important  stale  offices,  and  he 

place  and  Lngrauge,  with  whom  it  is  most  natural  to 
associate  Legondre,  the  names  of  Poisson,  Caucliy,  Fourier,  and  Monge 
should  l>e  mentioned  as  contemporaries.  The  number  of  French  mathe- 
maticians of  the  highest  rank  who  were  living  al 

beginning  of  the  century,  has  often  been  the  subject  of  remark. 


seems  never  to  have  been  much  noticed  by  the  different 
Governments  ;  it  has  indeed  been  generally  remarked  that 
the  offices  he  held  were  not  such  as  his  reputation  entitled 
him  to.  Not  many  facts  with  regard  to  his  personal  life 
seem  to  have  been  published,  but  in  a  letter  to  Jacobi  of 
June  30,  1832,  he  writes — "Je  me  suis  marie  a  la  suite 
d'une  revolution  sanglante  qui  avait  detruit  ma  petite 
fortune  ;  nous  avons  eu  de  grands  embarras  et  des  moments 
bien  difficiles  a  passer,  mais  ma  femme  nva  aide  puissam- 
ment  k  restaurer  progressivement  mes  affaires  et  a  me 
donner  cette  tranquillite  d'esprit  necessaire  pour  me  livrer 
a  mes  travaux  accoutumes  et  pour  composer  de  nouveaux 
ouvrages  qui  ont  ajoute  de  plus  en  plus  k  ma  reputation, 
de  maniere  k  me  procurer  bientot  une  existence  honorable 
et  une  petite  fortune  dont  les  debris,  apris  de  nouvelles 
revolutions  qui  m'ont  cause  de  grandes  pertes,  suffisent  en- 
core pour  pourvoir  aux  besoins  de  ma  vieillesse,  et  suffiront 
pour  pourvoir  k  ceux  de  ma  femme  bien-aimee  quand  je  n'y 
serai  plus." 

He  died  at  Paris  on  January  10,  1833,  in  his  eighty-first 
year,  and  the  discourse  at  his  grave  was  pronounced  by 
Poisson.  He  was  engaged  in  mathematical  investigations 
almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  last  of  the  three 
supplements  to  his  Traite  des  Fonclions  Elliptiqy.es  was 
published  in  1832,  and  Poisson  in  his  funeral  oration 
remarked — "  M.  Legendre  a  eu  cela  de  commun  avec  la 
plupart  des  geometres  qui  l'ont  precede,  que  se3  travaux 
n'ont  fini  qu'  avec  sa  vie.  Le  dernier  volume  de  nos 
memoires  renferme  encore  un  memoire  de  lui,  sur  une 
question  difficile  de  la  theorie  des  nombres  ;  et  peu  de 
temps  avant  la  maladie  qui  l'a  conduit  au  tombeau,  il 
se  procura  les  observations  les  plus  recentes  des  cometes  k 
courtes  periodes,  dont  il  allait  se  servir  pour  appliquer  et 
perfectionner  ses  methodes." 

Legendre  was  the  author  of  separate  works  on  elliptic  functions, 
the  integral  calculus,  the  theory  of  numbers,  and  the  elements  of 
geometry,  besides  numerous  papers  which  were  published  chiefly  in 
the  Memoires  of  the  French  Academy  ;  and  it  will  be  convenient,  in 
giving  an  account  of  his  writings,  to  consider  them  under  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  which  are  especially  associated  with  his  name. 

Elliptic  Functions. — This  is  the  subject  with  which  Legendre's 
name  will  always  be  most  closely  connected,  and  his  researches  upon 
it  extend  over  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years.  His  first  published 
writings  upon  the  subject  consist  of  two  papers  in  the  Mimoircs  of 
the  French  Academy  for  17S6  upon  elliptic  arcs.  In  1792  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  a  memoir  on  elliptic  transcendents.  The 
contents  of  these  memoirs  are  included  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Excrciccs  de  Calcul  Iiitigral  (1811).  The  third  volume  (1816)  con- 
tains the  very  elaborate  and  now  well-known  tables  of  the  elliptic 
integrals  which  were  calculated  by  Legendre  himself,  with  an  account 
of  the  mode  of  their  construction.  In  1827  appeared  the  Traite  des 
fonctions  clliptiqiies  (2  vols.,  the  first  dated  1825,  the  second  1826) ; 
a  great  part  of  the  firstvolume  agrees  very  closely  with  the  contents 
of  the  Excrciccs;  the  tables,  &c,  are  given  in  the  second  volume. 
Three  supplements,  relating  to  the  researches  of  Abel  and  Jacobi, 
were  published  in  1828-32,  and  form  a  third  volume.  Legendre  had 
pursued  the  subject  which  would  now  be  called  elliptic  integrals 
alone  from  1786  to  1827,  the  results  of  his  labours  having  been 
almost  entirely  neglected  by  his  contemporaries,  but  his  work  had 
scarcely  appeared  in  1827  when  the  discoveries  which  were  independ- 
ently made  by  the  two  young  and  as  yet  unknown  mathematicians 
Abel  and  Jacobi  placed  the  subject  on  a  new  basis,  and  revolution- 
'  ized  it  completely.  The  readiness  with  which  Legendre,  who  was 
then  seventy-six  years  of  age,  welcomed  these  important  researches, 
that  quite  overshadowed  his  own,  and  included  them  in  successive 
supplements  to  his  work,  does  the  highest  honour  to  him.  The 
sudden  occurrence,  near  the  close  of  his  long  life,  of  these 
discoveries  relating  to  a  subject  which  Legendre  had  so  completely 
made  his  own  and  apparently  exhausted,  and  their  ready  acceptance 
Iiv  him,  form  one  of  the  most  striking  episodes  in  the  history  of 
mathematics.  A  very  full  account  of  the  contents  of  Legendre's 
work  and  of  the  results  obtained  by  Abel  and  Jacobi  1  <  n  given 
in  the  article  Infinitesimal  Calculus,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  62  72.  See 
:ii ...  Leslie  Ellis's  report  "  On  the  Bed  nl  Progri  ■  ol  Analj 
the  Report  of  0    S  tssociation  for  1846  (pp.   \4 

■    ;  '  'I 

Calcul  TnMgral  consist  of  three  volumes,  a  great  portion  of  the  first 
and  the  whole  of  the  third  bang  devoted  to  elliptic  functions.    Tho 
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remain  lcr  of  the  first  volume  relates  to  tbe  Euleiian  integrals  and 
to  quadratures.  'Ibe  second  volume  (1817)  relates  to  the  Euleriau 
integrals,  and  to  various  integials  and  series,  developments,  me* 
chaimal  problems,  &c.,  connected  with  the  integral  cahulus  ;  this 
volume  contains  also  a  numerical  table  of  the  values  of  tbe  gamma 
function.  The  latter  portion  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Trade  des 
Fond  ions  Ellipliqucs  (182U)  is  also  devoted  to  the  Euleriau  inte- 
grals, the  table  being  reproduced.  Legendie's  researches  connected 
with  the  gamma  function  are  of  importance,  and  are  well  known  ; 
the  subject  was  also  treated  by  Gauss  in  his  memoir  Disquisitioncs 
generates  circa  series  injiiutas  (ISlii),  but  m  a  very  different  manner. 
'ibe  results  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Etccrciccs  are  of  too 
miscellaneous  a  character  to  admit  of  being  briefly  described.  In 
1783  Legendre  published  a  meinoir  on  double  integrals,  aud  in  1809 
one  on  definite  integrals. 

Theory  of  Numbers. — Legendre's  Thtoric  rfes  Xombrcs  and  Gauss's 
Disqu isitio ncs  Arithmetical  (1801)  are  still  tbe  staudaid  works  upon 
thissubject.  The  Hist  edition  of  the  former  appeared  in  KOSuuder 
tbe  title  Essaisur  la  Thiork  des  N>>  ibres  ;  there  was  a  second  edition 
iu  1803  ;  a  first  supplement  was  published  in  1S16,  and  a  second  in 
1825-  The  third  edition,  under  the  title  Thioriz  des  Kombres, 
appeared  in  1830  iu  t\\L>  volumes.  ToLegendie  is  due  tbe  theorem 
known  as  tbe  .law  of  quadratic  reciprocity,  the  most  important 
general  result  in  tbe  science  of  numbers  which  has  been  discovered 
since  the  time  of  Fcrmat,  and  which  was  called  by  Gauss  the  "gem  of 
arithmetic."  It  wis  first  given  by  Legendre  in  the  Memoircs  of  tbe 
Academy  for  17S5,  but  the  demonstration  that  accompanied  it  was 

incomplete.  Tbe  symbol  (  —  j which  is  known  as  Legendre's  sym- 
bol, and  denotes  tbe  positive  or  negative  unit  which  is  the  remainder 
when  a,{-p  *>  is  divided  by  a  prime  number  p,  docs  not  appear  in  this 
memoir,  but  was  (hit  used  in  the  Essal  sttr  la  Thcoric  des  Kombrcs. 
Legendie's  formula  a: :  (log a;-  1  "08366)  for  the  approximate  number 
of  forms  inferior  to  a  given  number  z  was  hist  gneu  by  him  also  in 
this  work  (2d  cd.,  p.  304).  f 

attractions  of  Ellipsoids. — Legendre  was  the  author  of  four  im- 
portant niemoiis  on  this  subject.  Jn  the  first  of  these,  enlitb  I 
"Uecherchessur  rattractiondessphcroideshomogenes, '  published  m 
the  Mimoiresoi  the  Academy  for  1735,  but  communicated  to  it  at  an 
earlier  period,  Legendre  introduces  tbe  celebiated  expressions  which, 
though  frequently  called  Laplace's  coefficients,  are  moie  •correctly 
named  after  Legendre.  Tbe  definition  of  the  coefficients  is  that  if 
(1  -2/icosp  +  /r)~'  be  expanded  in  ascending  powers  of  h,  and  if 
the  general  term  be  denoted  by  P„hn,  then  Tn  is  of  the  Legendrian 
coefficient  of  the  nth  order.  In  this  memoir  also  the  function  which 
is  now  called  the  potential  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  Laplace,  first  in- 
troduced. Legendre  shows  that  Maclaurin's  theorem  with  respect  to 
confocal  ellipsoMs  is  true  for  any  position  of  the  external  point  when 
the  ellipsoids  are  solids  of  revolution.  Of  this  memoir  Todhunter 
writes — "  We  may  affirm  that  no  single  memoir  in  the  history  of  our 
subject  can  rival  this  in  interest  and  importance.  During  forty 
years  tho  resources  of  analysis,  even  in  the  hands  of  D'Alembcrt, 
Lagrange,  and  Laplace,  had  not  carried  the  theory  of  the  attraction 
of  ellipsoids  beyond  the  point  which  the  geometry  of  Maelaurin  had 
reached.  Tbe  introduction  of  the  coefficients  now  called  Laplace's, 
and  their  application,  commence  a  new  era  in  mathematical  pby* 
sics."  Legendre's  second  memoir  was  communicated  to  the  Aca- 
demy in  17S4,  and  relates  to  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  mass 
of  rotating  fluid  in  the  form  of  a  figure  of  revolution  which  docs  not 
deviate  much  from  a  sphere.  The  third  memoir  relates  to  Laplaee's 
theorem  respeet:ug  confocal  ellipsoids.  Of  the  fourth  memoir 
Todhunter  writes,  "  It  occupies  an  important  position  in  the  history 
i!  .'.inject.     The  most  striking  addition  which  is  here  made  to 

previous  researches  consists  in  tbe  treatment  of  a  planet  supposed 
entirely  fluid;  the  general  equation  for  the  form  of  a  stratum, is 
given  lor  the  first  time  ami  discussed.  For  the  first  time  wc  have 
a  correct  and  convenient  expression  for  Laplace's  nth  coefficient." 
See  Tod  hunter's  ffhlory  of  Die  Mathematical  Theories  of  Attraction 
and  tlic  Figure  of  tin  Earth  (1373),  the  twentieth,  twenty-second, 
twenty-fourth,  and  twenty-fifth  chapters  of  which  contain  a  full  and 
complete  account  of  Legendie's  four  memoirs.  For  the  theory  of 
the  Legendrian  coefficients  and  the  analysis  connected  with  them, 
the  reailcr  is  referred  to  Heine's  Handbuch  der  R'ugclfttnetiotuii 
(Berlin,  1878),  to  To dliu liter's  Treatise  on  Laplace's  Functions, 
Lames  Functions,  and  BcsscVs  Functions  (1875),  or  to  Ferras's 
Spherical  it",  '*'iO;U*i»(1877).  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Legendre's 
coefficients  have  been  recently  termed  zonal  harmonics  by  some 
wi  iter  l 

Gcotlcsy. — Besides  the  work  upon  the  goodctical  operations  con- 
necting Paris  and  Greenwich  referred  to  above,  and  of  which 
Legendre  was  ono  of  tho  authors,  lie  published  in  tho  Mimoirts  of 
the  Academy  for  1787  two  papers  on  trigonometrical  operations 
depending  upon  the  figure  of  tho  earth,  containing  many  theorems 
relating  to  this  subject.  The  best  known  of  theso,  which  is  called 
Legondre's  theorem,  is  usually  given  in  treatises  on  spherical  trigo. 
uoinotry  ,  by  means  of  it  a  small   pherical  triangle  may  be  treated 


as  a  plane  triangle,  certain  corrections  being  applied  tn  the  angles*. 
Legendre  was  also  the  author  of  a  memoir  upon  triangles  drawn  upon 
a  spheroid.  Legendre's  theorem  is  a  fundamental  one  in  geodesy, 
and  bis  contributions  to  the  subject  are  of  the  greatest  importance: 

Method  of  Least  Squares. — In  1306  appeared  Legendie's  A'ouvcllo 
Mcthodes puitr  i 'a deter ininatioudcs ophites des  Comitcs, which  is  memor- 
able as  containing  the  first  published  suggestion  of  the  method 
of  least  squares.  In  the  preface  Legendre  remarks,  "La  methods 
qui  me  panut  la  plus  simple  et  Ja  plus  generate  consisto  a  rendru 
minimum  la  sonnne  des  quarres  des  errcurs,  .  .  .  et  que  j'appello 
methode  des  moindrcs  quarres  " ;  and  in  an  appendix  iu  which  the 
application  of  the  method  is  explained  his  words  are,  "Do  tous  les 
piiucipcs  (pi 'on  peut  proposer  pour  cet  objet,  jc  peuse  qu'il  n'en  est 
pas  dc  plus  general,  de  plus  exact,  ni  d'nne  application  plus  facile 
que  celui  dont  nous  avons  fait  usage  dans  les  rcchcrches  precedent es, 
et  qui  consiste  a  rend  re  minimum  la  soutmc  des  quarres  des  erreurs.'1 
The  method  was  proposed  by  Legendre  only  as  a  convenient  process 
for  treating  observations,  without  icfeience  to  the  theory  of  proba- 
bility. It  had,  however,  been  applied  by  Gauss  as  early  as  1705,  and 
the  method  was  fully  explained,  and  the  law  of  facility  for  the  Hist 
time  given  by  him  iu  1809.  Laplace  also  justified  the  method  by 
means  of  the  principles  of  the  theory  of  probability  ;  and  this  led 
Legendre  to  republish  the  part  of  his  j\'outelles  Methudcs  which- 
related  to  it  iu  the  Me  moires  of  the  Academy  for  1810.  Thus, 
although  the  method  of  least  squares  was  first  formally  proposed  b) 
Legendre,  the  theory  and  algorithm  and  mathematical  foundation 
of  the  process  arc  due  to  Gauss  aud  Laplace.  Legeudrc  published 
two  supplements  to  his Kouvelles  Mtthodcs  in  1806  aud  1820. 

The  Elements  of  Geometry. — Legendre's  name  is  most  widely 
known  on  account  of  his  EUmcnts  dc  geometric,  the  most  successful 
of  the  numerous  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  supersede  Euclid 
as  a  text-book  on  geometry.  It  first  appeared  in  1794,  and  went 
through  very  many  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  almost 
all  languages.  An  English  translation,  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
from  the  eleventh  French  edition,  was  published  in  1823,  and  \h 
well  known  in  England.  The  earlier  editions  did  not  contain  the 
trigonometry.  In  oue  of  the  notes  Legendre  gives  a  proof  of  the 
irrationality  of  r.  This  had  been  first  proved  by  Lambert  in  tbe 
Beiliti  Memoirs  (ov  1768.  Legendie's  proof  is  similar  in  principle  to 
I  ambeit's,  but  much  simpler.  On  account  of  the  objections  urged 
agaiust  the  treatment  of  paiall-ls  in  this  work,  Legendre  was 
induced  to  publish  ill  1S03  his  Xuiiiellc  Thioric  des  paraVe/jes. 
II is  Geometry  gave  rise  iu  England  also  to  a  lengthened  discussion 
on  the  difficult  question  of  the  treatment  of  ibe  theory  of  parallels. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Legendie's  works  have  placed  him  in  the 
very  foremost  rank  in  the  widely  distinct  subjects  of  elliptic  func- 
tions, theory  of  numbers,  attractions,  and  geodesy,  and  have  given 
him  a  conspicuous  position  in  connexion  with  tkc  integial  calculus 
and  other  blanches  of  mathematics.  He  published  a  memoir  on 
the  integration  of  partial  differential  equations  and  a  few  others 
which  have  not  been  noticed  above,  but  they  relate  to  subjects  with 
which  his  name  is  not  especially  associated.  A  good  account  of  thu 
principal  works  of  Legendre  is  given  in  the  BiOliol/U  que  Univcrscllc 
dc  Geneve  for  1833,  pp.  45-82.  (J.  W.  L.  G.) 

LEGERDEMAIN",  Prestidigitation,  or  Sleight  of 
Hand,  as  it  is  variously  called,  is  the  art  of  deceiving  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  by  adroit  movements  of  the  hand  of  the 
operator  so  as  apparently  to  cause  an  object  either  to  be 
changed,  produced,  or  made  to  disappear..  The  term 
"  legerdemain  "  is  extended  in  meaning  to  include  all  sorts 
of  "conjuring"  by  means  of  mechanical  aud  other  con- 
trivances, although  it  properly  applies  to  tricks  performed 
with  the  hand  alone.  Even  in  ancient  times  two  distinct 
branches  of  magic  existed — the  impostures  of  divination 
and  necromancy,  and  tho  amusing  exhibition  of  jugglery 
and  sleight  of  hand.  Judging  from  tbe  accounts  which 
history  has  handed  down  to  us,  the  marvels  performed 
by  the  thaumaturgists  of  antiquity  were  very  skilfully 
produced,  and  must  have  required  a  considerable  practical 
knowledge  of  the  art.  The  Romans  were  in  the  habit  oi 
giving  conjuring  exhibitions,  tho  most  favourite  feat  being 
that  of  the  "cups  and  balls,"  tho  performers  of  which 
were  called  acdaOularii,  aud  the  cups  themselves  acdahida. 
Tho  balls  used,  however,  instead  of  being  tho  convenient 
light  cork  ones  employed  by  modern  conjurors,  were  simply 
round  white  pebbles  which  must  have  added  greatly  to  the 
difficulty  of  performing  the  trick.  The  art  survived  tho 
barbarism  and  ignorance  of  tho  Middle  Ages ;  and  tbe 
earliest  professors  of  tho  modern  school  were  [talians  such 
aa  Jonas,  Androletti.  and  Antonio  Carlotti     In  England 
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legerdemain   has   always   found    professors   and  patrons; 
Chaucer,  in  describing  a  motley  assemblage,  says  :— 

"  There  I  saw  playeugo  jongileurs, 
Magiciens,  tregcteours, 
Phetonysses,  charmercsses, 
Old  witches,  sorceresses  ;  " 

and  in  another  place  (Ilouse  of  Fame,  bk.  iii.)  he  records  a 
Ktartlingfeat  of  prestidigitation: — 

"  There  I  saw  Coll  Tregetour 

0  pon  a  table  of  syeamour 

Play  an  uncoiUhe  thynge  to  tell ; 

1  saw  him  cary  a  wyndemell 
Under  a  walnot  shale." 

But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  ancient 
Magicians  were  more  proficient  in  the  art  than  their  modern 
successors  ;  and,  as  Robert-Houdin,  the  greatest  of  modern 
conjurors,  has  pithily  observed,  "  if  antiquity  was  the 
cradle  of  ma^ic,  it  is  because  the  art  was  yet  in  its 
infancy."  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the 
profession  had  fallen  very  low  in  England,  and  the  per- 
formers were  classe  1  with  "  ruffians,  blasphemers,  thieves, 
vagabonds,  Jews,  Turks,  heretics,  pagans,  and  sorcerers." 
In'  18-10  a  German  physicist  named  Dobler  devised-  an 
entertainment  which  gave  an  entirely  new  development  to 
the  science,  and  was  in  effect  the  same  as  the  conjuring 
entertainments  which  have  since  become  so  popular  and 
familiar.  The  most  eminent  conjurors  of  the  modern 
school  have  been  Robert-Houdin,  Wiljalba  Frikell,  Her- 
mann, and  Buatier  de  Kolta. 

The  secrets  of  legerdemain  were  for  a  long  time  jealously 
guarded  by  its  professors,  but  in  1793  a  work  appeared  in 
Paris  entitled  Testament  de  Jerome  Sharpe,  Professeur  de 
Plujsi<[ue  Ammante,  which  gives  a  very  fair  account  of  the 
methods  then  in  vogue.  Its  author  was  M.  Decremps.  In 
1858  a  still  more  important  and  accurate  book  was  pub- 
lished— Sorcellerie  ancienne  et  modern*  expliquee,  by  J.  N. 
Pousin  ;  and  ten  years  later  J.  E.  Robert-Houdin  issued 
his  Secrets  de  la  Prestidigitation  et  de  la  Magie,  which  is  a 
masterly  exposition  of  the  entire  art  and  mystery  of  con- 
juring. The  last-mentioned  book  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  "  Professor  Hoffman,"  the  author  of  Modern 
.Vagic,  the  best  English  treatise  on  the  subject.  Modern 
magic  calls  to  its  aid  all  the  appliances  of  modern  science, 
--electricity,  magnetism,  optics,  and  mechanics;  but  the 
most  successful  adepts  in  the  art  look  down  upon  all  such 
succedaneous  aids  and  rely  upon  address  and  sleight  of 
hand  alone.  Confederacy  is  never  resorted  to  except  by  the 
merest  tyros.  The  prestidigitator's  motto  is  "The  quick- 
ness of  the  hand  deceives  the  eye  ;"  but  this  very  phrase; 
which  is  always  in  a  performer's  mouth,  is  in  itself  one  of 
the  innocent  frauds  which  the  conjuror  employs  as  part  and 
parcel  of  his  exhibition.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  not  so 
much  upon  the  quickness  with  which  a  feat  is  performed  as 
upon  the  adroitness  with  which  the  time  and  means  of 
performing  it  are  concealed  that  its  success  depends.  "  A 
prestidigitator,"  says  Robert-Houdin,  "is  not  a  juggler-; 
he  is  an  actor  playing  the  part  of  a  magician,  an  artist 
whose  fingers  should  be  more  clever  than  nimble.  I  would 
even  add  that,  in  the  practice  of  legerdemain,  the  calmer  the 
movements  are  the  more  easy  is  it  to.  produce  an  illusion 
on  the  spectators."  Professor  Hoffman  corroborates  this 
statement,  and  says,  "  The  effects  of  magic  are  produced  by 
successive  adroit  substitutions,  and  the  whole  magic  of  the 
trick  consists  in  the  concealment  of  the  particular  moment 
at  which  each  substitution  is  effected."  The  right  oppor- 
tunity for  executing  the  required  movement  is  technically 
called  a  temps.  This  is  defined  to  be  any  actor  movement; 
which  distracts  the  attention  of  the  audience  while  some- 
thing is  being  "vanished"  or  "produced."  Experiment 
will  readily  convince  any  one  that  it  is  absolutely  impos- 


sible to  move  the  hand  so  quickly  as  to  abstract  or  replace 
any  object  without  being  perceived,  so  long  as  the  eyes  of 
the  audience  are  upon  the  performer.  But  it  is  very  i 
to  do  so.  unnoticed,  provided  the  audience  are  lookin" 
another  way  at  the  time;  and  the  faculty  of  thus  diverting 
their  attention  is  at  once  the  most  difficult  and  the  most 
necessary  accomplishment  for  a  conjuror  to  acquire.  It 
does  not  suffice  to  point,  or  ask  them  to  look  in  another 
direction,  because  they  will  obviously  suspect  the  truth  and 
look  with  all  the  more  persistence.  The  great  requisite  is 
to  "  have  a  good  eye  " — in  French  conjuring  parlanco  avoir 
de  Vceil ;  an  earnest,  convinced  look  of  the  performer  in  a 
particular  direction  will  carry  every  one's  glances  with  it, 
while  a  furtive  glance  at  the  hand  which  is  performing  some 
function  that  should  be  kept  secret  will  ruin  all. 

Robert-Houdin  may  be  considered  the  actual  founder  of 
the  modern  school  of  legerdemain.  This  celebrated  con- 
juror, who  was  originally  a  watchmaker  and  mechanician, 
possessed  a  remarkably  inventive  genius,  and,  having  early 
turned  his  attention  to  legerdemain,  he  concentrated  all  his 
efforts  upon  the  development  and  improvement  of  that  art. 
Discarding  the  clumsy  tricks  of  what  he  calls  the  "  false- 
bottomed  school,"  as  well  as  the  gaudy  paraphernalia  with 
which  his  predecessors  used  to  encumber  their  stage,  he 
produced  in  1845,  at  a  little  theatre  in  tho  Palais  ltoyal,  a 
number  of  entirely  new  illusions,  in  which  all  the  resources 
of  mechanical  and  electrical  science  were  combined  with 
manual  dexterity  and  personal  address.  His  entertain- 
ments, which  he  called  Soirees  Fantastiqnes,  made  a  great 
sensation  in  Paris,  and  placed  him  at  once  at  the  head  of 
his  profession.  His  skill  and  success  were  so  great  that 
the  French  Government  sent  him  on  a  sort  of  roving  com- 
mission to  Algeria,  in  order  that  he  might,  by  his  exhibi- 
tions of  natural  magic,  destroy  the  prestige  of  the  mur- 
abouls— wonder-workers  who  had  obtained  a  great  and 
dangerous  influence  over  the  Arabs  by  their  pretended 
miracles.  The  motto  prefixed  by  Robert-Houdin  to  his 
chapter  on  the  "Art  of  Conjuring"  is — "to  succeed  as 
a  conjuror,  three  things  are  essential:  first,  dexterity; 
second,  dexterity;  and  third,  dexterity";  and  this  is  not 
a  mere  trick  of  language,  for  triple  dexterity  is  required, 
not  only  to  train  the  hand  to  the  needful  adroitness,  but 
to  acquire  the  requisite  command  of  eye  and  tongue. 

Besides  the  legitimate  application  of  legerdemain  to  the 
purpose  of  amusement,  it  serves  another  and  less  innocent 
purpose,  being  employed  by  card  sharpers  in  their  nefarious 
profession.  The  successful  card  sharper  must  have  qualities 
which,  if  applied  in  a  legitimate  direction,  would  ensure 
distinction  in  almost  any  profession.  He  must  be  obser- 
vant, dexterous,  cool;  but  above  all  he  must  have  impu- 
dence. If  it  requires  a  considerable  share  of  this  quality 
to  perform  an  ordinary  feat  of  legerdemain  with  all  the 
advantages  of  scenic  effects  and  stage  arrangements,  how 
much  more  must  it  need  to  effect  a  trick  under  the  very 
eyes  of  a  vigilant  adversary,  and  when  the  consequences  of 
failure  are  so  extremely  unpleasant?  As  ia  legitimate  con- 
juring, too,  it  is  not  so  much  that  actual  dexterity  or  the 
quickness  of  the  hand  deceives  the  eye  as  that  the  attention 
is  diverted  by  some  ingenious  but  unpercei.ved  device  at 
the  moment  when  the  operation  is  performed. 

Legerdemain  as  applied  to  cheating  at  cards  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  branches: — (1)  marking  the 
cards  ;  (2)  abstracting  certain  cards  during  the  game  for 
clandestine  use  ;  (3)  previously  concealing  cards  about  the 
person;  (4)  packing  the  cards;  (5)  substituting  marked 
or  prepared  packs  ;  (6)  confederacy  ;  (7)  false  shuffles,  All 
these  methods  are  thoroughly  exposed  in  Rol  ert-Houdin'g 
work  Les  trickeries  des  Grecs. 

In  addition  to  the  works  on  conjuring  already  mentioned,  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  Sleight  if  Hani,  by  Edwin  Sachs.   (E.  H.  P.) 
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LEGHORN  (Italian,  Livortu>),t  citjTof  Italy,  the  chief 
town  of  the  province  of  Leghorn  (which  includes  the  island 
of  Elba),  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  next  to  Genoa  and  Naples 
the  greatest  commercial  port  in  the  kingdom,  is  situated  on 
the  coast  of  the  Ligurian  Sea,  in  43'  33'  N.  hit.  and  10° 
16'  E.  long.,  15  miles  south- west  of  Pisa,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  branch  from  the  main  west  coast  line.  It 
is  built  on  low-lying  ground  backed  by  a  ridge  of  kills,  of 
which  the  most  striking  though  not  the  highest  is  Monte 
Nero,  with  its  ancient  monastery.  In  some  respects  one 
of   the  least    Italian   of    Italian  cities,  Leghorn  owes  its 


Plan  of  Leghorn. 


I.  Dnomo  (S.  Francisco 

d'AssisI). 
1.  S.  Maria  del  Soccorso. 
3.  English  Churcli. 


Jewish  Synagogue. 
Monument  to  Ferdinand  I. 
Monument  to  Ferdinand  III. 
Monument  to  Leopold  II. 


prosperity  as  a  port  not  so  much  to  any  special  advantages 
of  situation  as  to  wise  legislation  and  labour.  Broad 
and  well-kept  streets,  spacious  squares,  and  large  sub- 
stantial houses  are  the  general  characteristics  of  the  city, 
which  has  room  enough  within  the  circuit  of  its  walls 
(built  1835-37),  though  it  has  scattered  its  villas  on  tke 
neighbouring  hills  and  coast.  Of  note  among  the  buildings 
are  the  old  cathedral  (a  Latin  cross  with  a  single  nave — the 
facade  designed  by  Inigo  Jones),  the  town-hall,  the  great 
oil  warehouses  erected  by  Cosmo  III.  in  1705,  the  reservoir 
(a  subterranean  structure  dating  from  the  tiriie  of  Ferdinand 
III.),  and  the  Jewish  synagogue,  which  ranks  next  to  that 
of  Amsterdam.  Near  the  port  stands  the  statue  of 
Ferdinand  I.  by  Giovanni  dell'  Op3ra,  with  four  slaves  in 
bronze,  by  Pietro  Tacca,  chained  to  the  pedestal ;  and  the 
Piazza  Carlo  Alberto  is  adorned  with  statues  of  the  grand 
dukes  Ferdinand  III.  and  Leopold  II.  The  old  English 
cemetery  (closed  1839),  which  was  up  to  the  present 
century  the  only  Protestant  burial-placo  in  Italy,  contains 
the  tombs  of  Smollett  and  Francis  Horner.  The  Torre  del 
Marzocco,  or  ,['  Tower  of  tke  Sculptured  Lion,"  is  one  of  the 


leading  landmarks  of  the  city  from  the  sea,  and  almost  the 
only  relic  of  the  republican  period.  Among  the  public 
institutions  are  the  "  Chambers  of  Public  Payments," 
similar  to  the  London  clearing-house,  a  large  naval 
academy  opened  in  1881,  a  chamber  of  commerce  dating 
from  1801,  a  public  library  of  40,000  volumes,  and  a 
technical  and  nautical  institute.  Great  changes  have  been 
effected  in  the  port  of  Leghorn  since  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  "  new  port "  is  formed  by  a  breakwater  finished 
in  1863,  which  extends  north  and  south  for  3300  feet,  at  a 
distance  of  6  furlongs  from  the  shore.  It  has  a  general 
depth  of  from  24  to  32  feet.  Vessels  moored  to  the  break- 
water are  sheltered  from  all  winds,  but  those  in  the  open  part 
of  the  basin  are  exposed  to  the  southerly  gales.  The  inuer  or 
old  port,  formed  by  a  pier  projecting  half  a  mile  in  a  north- 
north-west  direction  from  the  shore,  measures  1800  by  1500 
feet,  and  is  perfectly  secure  on  all  sides.  To  the  south  and 
east  lie  a  number  of  docks,  which  in  turn  are  connected 
with  a.system  of  canals  complex  enough  to  justify  the  name 
Little  Venice  applied  to  part  of  the  city.  The  Canale  dei 
Navicelli  extends  north  to  the  Arno.  Dredging  operations 
for  deepening  the  harbour  having  been  carried  on  between 
1868  and  1878  with  little  permanent  result,  a  much  more 
extensive  and  effective  series  of  improvements  (including 
the  construction  of  a  new  breakwater  from  the  shore  south 
of  the  town  to  the  old  lighthouse,  and  the  lengthening  of 
the  dry  dock  so  as  to  take  in  the  largest  ships  now  obliged 
to  dock  at  Marseilles),  received  the  Government  sanction 
in  1881.  Shipbuilding  is  the  principal  local  industry, 
and  even  ironclads  have  been  sent  out  from  tke  dockyards. 
The  following  table  shows  the  foreign  trade  of  the  port  to 
have  declined  since  1860,  but  a  counterbalancing  increase 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  coasting  t.rade  : — 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  century  Leghorn  became  a  great 
depot  of  British  commerce  with  the  Levant,  and  about 
twenty  British  firms  were  settled  in  the  town.  It  was  a 
free  port,  and  had  an  excellent  bonding  system.  But 
about  1833  the  increase  of  direct  intercourse  between 
Britain  and  her  customers  began  to  tell  on  the  trade,  and 
it  gradually  disappeared  altogether.  At  present  the 
activity  of  the  port  is  due  to  exportation  of  Italian 
produce  (especially  from  Tuscany),  and  the  importation 
of  iron,  coal,  fish,  and  general  goods.  Marseille?) 
Cardiff,  and  Newcastle  are  the  three -ports  with  which 
the  dealings  are  most  extensive.  A  considerable  trade 
is  also  maintained  with  the  United  States.  The  popula- 
tion of  Leghorn  city  increased  from  33,000  in  1807  tc 
83,543  in  1S61  ;  but  in  1871  it  was  80,948,  and  in  1881 
only  77,781, — a  decrease  due  mainly  to  the  distribution 
of  the  population  beyond  the  city  limits,  especially  along 
the  coast.  The  communal  population  was  97,096  ir 
1871,  and  97,015  in  1881.  Between  the  city  and  th' 
village  of  Ardenza  are  many  seaside  residences,  occupied 
mostly  by  foreign  visitors  during  the  bathing  season. 

Tho  earliest  mention  of  Leghorn  occurs  in  a  document  of  th< 
yeor  891  relating  to  the  first  church;  in  1017  it  is  called  I 
castle.  In  the  13th  century  the  Pisans  tried,  to  attract  a  popula- 
tion to  tho  soot,  but  it  was  not  till  the  14  th  that  Leghorn 
began  to  be  tho  rival  of  Porto   Pisano.  which   it  was  destined 
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liitimatcJy  to  Rtmplnnt.     It  was  at  Leghorn  tint  Urban  V.  an, I 

XI.  lauded  on  their  return  from  Avignon.     When  in  Moo 

the  king  of  France  soW  Pisa  to  the  Florentines  he  kept  possession 

!         im  ;  but  he  afterwards  (1407)  sold  it  I'or  26,000  0 ts  to 

the  Gen e,  :uul  from  the  Genoese  the  Florentines  purchased  it  in 

14-21.  In  1490  the  citv  showed  its  devotion  to  its  new  masters  hy  a 
successful  defence  against  Maximilian  and  his  allies.  With  the  rise 
r.;'  the  .Medici  came  a  rapid  increase  of  prosperity;  (Vismo,  Francis, 
and  Ferdinand  erected  fortifications  and  harbour  works,  warcliouses 
and  churches,  with  equal  liberality,  and  the  last  especially  gave  a 
stimulus  to  trade  by  inviting  "men  of  the  Last  and  the  West,  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  Creeks, Germans  Italians,  Hebrews,  Turks,  Moors, 
Armenians,  Persians,  and  others,"  to  settle  and  tiallic  in  the  city. 
Declared  free   and   neutral    in   1S91,    Leghorn    was    permanently 

i  with  these  privileges  by  the  Quadruple  Alliance  in  171s  ; 
but  in  L796  Napoleon  seized  all  the  hostile  vessels  in  its  port. 
It  ceased  to  be  a  free  city  by  law  of  1SG7. 

LEGION  OF  HONOUR,  Ohder  or  the.  This  order 
of  merit  was  instituted  by  Napoleon  in  1802,  all  previously 
existing;  French  military  or  religious  orders — those  of  St 
Michael,  the  Holy  Ghost,  St  Louis,  and  Military  Merit,  as 
well  as  the  united  orders  of  St  Lazarus  and  Our  Lady  of 
"Mount  Carmel — having  been  abolished  at  the  Revolution. 
All  soldiers  on  whom  sabres  of  honour  had  been  already 
conferred  were  forthwith  declared  to  be  members,  and  all 
citizens  of  sufficient  merit  were  declared  to  be  eligible  for 
admission,  whatever  their  birth,  rank,  religion,  or  social 
position  might  be.  At  their  reception  they  were  required 
to  swear  upon  their  honour  to  employ  all  just,  reasonable, 
and  lawful  means  for  the  service  of  the  republic,  the  main- 
tenance of  its  territory,  the  support  of  the  government,  the 
law,  and  the  public  property,  and  to  withstand  every  effort 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  feudal  system  and  its  various 
accompaniments — in  short,  to  cooperate  as  much  as  in 
them  lay  for  the  assertion  of  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
equality.  The  grand  master  was  Napoleon  himself ;  under 
him  were  105  grand  officers,  300  commanders,  400  officers, 
and  36G5  chevaliers.  To  the  members  of  the  various 
classes  yearly  allowances,  ranging  from  5000  francs  in  the 
case  of  a  grand  officer  to  200  in  that  of  a  chevalier,  were 
assigned.  Some  unimportant  modifications  in  details  were 
made  when  the  empire  was  introduced.  Between  1805 
and  1814  about  48,000  nominations  were  made,  1400 
only  being  in  favour  of  civilians.  Shortly  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  XVIII.  considerable  changes  took  place. 
The  old  military  and  religious  orders  were  restored,  and 
that  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  reduced  to  the  last  place ; 
the  king  was  of  course  its  grand  master;  the  membership 
was  divided  into  five  grades, — 80  grand  crosses,  1C0  grand 
officers,  400  commanders,  2000  officers,  and  an  indetermi- 
nate number  of  chevaliers.  These  fixed  numbers  were  to  be 
'Exclusive  of  members  of  the  royal  family,  princes  of  the  blood, 
■ind  foreigners.  Admission  (the  reward  of  at  least  twenty- 
live  years  of  distinguished  service)  in  ordinary  cases  was  to 
be  made  to  the  grade  of  chevalier  only  ;  and  only  chevaliers 
•of  more  than  four  years'  standing,  officers  of  two  years' 
standing,  and  commanders  of  three  years  were  to  be 
eligible  for  promotion.  The  admissions  were  in  every  case 
f.o  be  made  on  parade  in  the  case  of  military  person  ,  and 
at  a  public  sitting  of  a  court  of  first  instance  in  the  case  of 
civilians.  The  terms  of  the  oath  required  were,  of  course, 
somewhat  modified,  and  the  arrangements  about  yearly 
allowances  could  not  be  continued.  After  the  revolution 
of  July,  the  "Ordre  royal  de  la  legion  d'honneur"  again 
resumed  the  unique  place  and  special  character  which  had 
belonged  to  it  under  Bonaparte  in  1802.  But  its  constitu- 
tion was  again  remodelled  in  1852;  the  numbers  ol 
crosses,  grand  officers,  command  rs,  and  officers  was  fixed 
respectively  at  80,  200,  1000,  and  2000,  the  number  of 
chevaliers  being  still  left  vague,  while  the  system  of  annual 

inces  was  restored.  Sincj  1870  the  maximum 
number  of  chevaliers  has  been  fixed  at  25,000,  the 
riniair/Ing  four  classes  having  70,  200,  1000,  and  4000 


assigned  to  them  respectively.  In  each  grade  three-fifths 
must  be  military  persons,  the  rest  civilians.  The  yearly 
pension  of  a  military  chevalier  is  250  francs,  of  an  officer 
500,  of  a  commander  1000,  of  a  grand  officer  2000,  and 
of  a  grand  cross  3000.  The  order  may  be  conferred 
upon  foreigners,  but  these  do  not  count.  It  has  occa- 
sionally been  conferred  upon  women  (e.g.,  Rosa  Bonheur). 
In  connexion  with  the  order  there  is  an  army  medal,  which 
may  be  distributed  to  the  number  of  40,000,  and  which 
entitles  the  bearer  to  a  pension  of  100  francs.  On  January 
1,  1874,  the  military  members  of  the  legion,  in  point 
of  fact,  numbered  39,793,  drawing  12,718,050  francs 
annually;  and  there  were  51,400  holders  of  military 
medals,  drawing  5,140,000  francs,  besides  not  less  than 
15,000  civil  members  drawing  no  pension.  By  economy 
in  making  new  appointments,  these  numbers  have  subse- 
quently been  reduced.  Since  1805  there  has  existed  on 
institution  for  the  education  of  daughters,  sisters,  and 
nieces  of  members  of  the  legion;  in  1809  the  numbers 
were  fixed  at  600,  the  place  being  the  "  Maison  rt 'education 
de  Saint  Denis."  The  arrangements  have  subsequently 
been  considerably  extended.  The  decoration  under  the 
first  empire  consisted  of  a  white  enamelled  five-rayed  star, 
bearing  the  portrait  of  Napoleon,  and  a  wreath  of  oak  and 
laurel,  with  the  words  "  Napoleon,  empercur  des  Francais  "  ; 
on  the  reverse  was  the  French  eagle  grasping  a  thunderbolt, 
and  the  legend  "  Honneur  et  patrie."  The  ribband  was  of 
watered  scarlet  silk.  At  present  the  obverse  of  the  star 
bears  the  effigy  of  the  republic  and  the  words  "  Republique 
Franchise,"  the  reverse  two  tricolor  Hags,  with  the  original 
legend. 

LEH,  or  Le.     See  Ladak. 

LEIAH,  a  town  in  Deril  Ismail  Khan  district,  Punjab, 
>  India,  is  situated  near  the  east  bank  of  the  Indus,  in  SO1 
57'  30"  N.  lat.,  70°  58'  20"  E.  long.  The  population  in 
186S  was  17,033  (13,151  Mohammedans,  3726  Hindus, 
30  Sikhs,  and  126  "others").  There  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  local  produce  as  well  a?  through  traffic  between 
the  districts  of  upper  India  and  the  countries  to  the  west. 

LEIBNITZ,  or  Leibniz,  Gottfried  Wilhelm  (1C4G- 
1716),  almost  equally  distinguished  as  philosopher,  mathe- 
matician, and  man  of  affairs,  was  born  on  the  21st  June 
(o.s.)  1646,  at  Leiosic,  where  his  father  was  professor 
of  moral  philosophy.  The  name  Leibniz,  Leibnitz,  or 
Lubeniecz  was  originally  Slavonic,  but  his  family  was 
German,  and  for  three  generations  his  ancestors  had  been 
in  the  employment  of  the  Saxon  Government.  Young 
Leibnitz  was  sent  to  the  Nicolai  school  at  Leipsie,  but, 
from  the  time  of  his  fathers  death,  which  took  place  when 
he  was  only  six  years  old,  se.ems  to  have  been  for  the  most 
part  his  own  teacher.  From  his  father  he  had  acquired  a 
love  of  historical  study  that  bore  remarkable  fruit  in  after 
life.  The  German  books  at  his  command  were  soon  all  read 
through,  and  with  the  help  of  two  Latin  books  which  fell 
in  his  way — the  Thesaurus  Ckroiwlogicits  of  C'alvisius  and 
an  illustrated  edition  of  Livy — he  learned  Latin  for  himself 
at  the  age  of  eight.  By  the  advice  of  a  neighbouring 
gentleman  his  father's  library  was  now  thrown  open  to  him 
with  the  permission  "Tolle,  lege."  At  this  his  joy  knew 
no  bounds.  "  For,"  he  says,  "  I  burned  to  get  sight  of  the 
ancients,  most  of  them  known  to  me  only  by  name,  Cicero 
and  Seneca,  Pliny,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  the 
historical  writers,  and  many  church  fathers  Latin  and 
Greek."  Thus  before  he  was  twelve  lie  could  read  Latin 
easily  and  had  begun  Greek  ;  and  his  facility  in  writing 
Latin  verses  made  his  instructors  fear  thai  he  would  bo 
seduced  by  poetry  from  more  serious  pursuits.  Next  he 
took  with  avidity  to  the  study  of  logic,  attempting  already' 
to  reform  its  doctrines,  and  reading  the  scholastics  and 
some  of  the  Protestant  theologians  with  such  zeal  that  his. 
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friends  now  began  to  fear  that  he  would  never  leave 
scholastic  subtleties,  "  not  knowing,"  as  he  said,  "  that  my 
mind  could  not  be  satisfied  with  one  kind  of  things." 

In  the  autumn  of  1661,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered 
the  university  of  Leipsic  as  a  student  of  law.  His  first  two 
years  were  devoted  to  philosophy  under  Scherzer,  a  follower 
of  the  scholastics,  and  Jacob  Thomasius,  a  Neo- Aristotelian, 
who  is  looked  upon  as  having  founded  the  scientific  study 
of  the  history  of  philosophy  in  Germauy.  It  was  at  this 
time  probably  that  he  first  made  acquaintance  with  the 
modern  thinkers  who  had  already  revolutionized  science 
and  philosophy,  Francis  Bacon,  Cardan,  and  Campanella, 
Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Descartes  ;  and  he  begau  to  discuss 
with  himself  the  difference  between  the  old  and  new  ways 
of  regarding  nature.  "  I  remember,"  he  says,  "  walking 
alone,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  a  wood  near  Leipsic  called 
the  Rosenthal,  to  deliberate  whether  I  should  retain  the 
doctrine  of  substantial  forms.  At  last  mechanism  triumphed 
and  induced  me  to  apply  myself  to  mathematics."  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  summer  of  1663,  which  he  spent  at 
Jena  under  Weigel,  that  he  obtained  the  instructions  of  a 
mathematician  of  repute ;  nor  was  the  deeper  study  of 
mathematics  entered  upon  till  his  visit  to  Paris  and 
acquaintance  with  Huygens  many  years  later. 

The  three  years  following  his  return  from  Jena  were 
devoted  to  legal  studies,  and  in  1666  Leibnitz  became  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law.  The  doctorate 
was  a  pathway  to  the  post  of  assessor  which  he  coveted, 
but  through  the  opposition  of  older  candidates  for  the 
same  office  his  youth  was  made  an  excuse  for  refusing  him 
the  degree.  Upon  this  he  left  his  native  town  for  ever. 
The  doctor's  degree  refused  him  there  was  at  once 
(November  5,  1666)  conferred  on  him  at  Altdorf,— the 
university  town  of  the  free  city  of  Nuremberg,— where  his 
brilliant  dissertation  procured  him  the  immediate  offer  of  a 
professor's  chair.  This,  however,  he  declined,  having,  as 
he  said,  "  very  different  things  in  view." 

Leibnitz,  not  yet  twenty-one  years  of  age,  was  already 
the  author  of  several  remarkable  essays.  In  his  bachelor's 
dissertation  De  priucipio  individvi  (1663),  he  defended  the 
nominalistic  doctrine  that  individuality  is  constituted  by 
the  whole  entity  or  essence  of  a  thing ;  his  arithmetical 
tract  De  complexionibus,  published  in  an  extended  form 
under  the  title  De  arte  combinatoria  (16G6),  is  an  essay 
towards  his  life  long  project  of  a  reformed  symbolism  and 
method  of  thought ;  and  besides  these  there  are  four  juridi- 
cal essays,  including  the  Xova  methodus  docendi  discendiqve 
juris,  written  in  the  intervals  of  his  journey  from  Leipsic 
to  Altdorf.  This  last  essay  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the 
reconstruction  it  attempted  of  the  Corpus  Juris,  but  as 
containing  the  first  clear  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  historical  method  in  law. 

Rejecting  the  professorial  career,  but  without  any  definite 
plan  for  the  future,  Leibnitz  turned  his  steps  to  Nuremberg. 
That  city  was  a  centre  of  the  Rosicrucians,  and  Leibnitz, 
busying  himself  with  writings  of  the  alchemists,  soon 
gained  such  a  knowledge  of  their  tenets  that  he  was 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  secret  brotherhood,  and  was  even 
elected  their  secretary.  A  more  important  result  of  his 
visit  to  Nuremberg  was  his  acquaintance  with  Johann 
Christian  von  Boineburg,  formerly  first  minister  to  the 
elector  of  Mainz,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  states- 
men of  the  day.  By  his  advice  Leibnitz  printed  his 
Nova  methodus  in  1667,  dedicated  it  to  the  elector,  and, 
going  to  Mainz,  presented  it  to  him  in  person.  It  was 
thus  that  Leibnitz  entered  the  service  of  the  elector  of 
Mainz,  at  first  as  an  assistant  in  the- revision  of  the 
statute-book,  afterwards  on  more  important  work. 

The  policy  of  the  elector,  which  the  pen  of  Leibnitz  was 
jiow  called  upon  to  promote,  was  to  maintain  the  security 


of  the  German  empire,  threatened  on  the,  west  by  the 
aggressive  power  of  France,  on  the  east  by  Turkey  and 
Russia.  Thus  when  in  1669  the  crown  of  Poland  became 
vacant,  it  fell  to  Leibnitz  to  support  the  claims  of  the 
German  candidate,  which  he  did  in  his  first  political 
writing  Spteivien.  dcmmutnOiaimm politico-rum,  attempting 
under  the  guise  of  a  Catholic  Polish  nobleman,  to  show  Mr 
mathematical  demonstration  that  it  was  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  Poland  that  it  should  have  the  count  palatine 
of  £euburg  as  its  king.  Put  neither  the  diplomatic  skill 
ot  Boineburg,  who  had  b  -n  sent  as  plenipotentiary  to  the 
election  at  Warsaw,  nor  the  arguments  of  Leibnitz  were 
successful,  and  a  Polish  prince  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne, 

A.  greater  danger  threatened  Germany  in  the  aggressions 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  wars  of  conquest  on  which  he  was 
entering.     Though  Holland  was  ip  most  immediate  danger 
from  his  arms,  the  seizure  of  Lorraine  in  1670  showed  that 
Germany  too  was  threatened.     It  was  in  this  year  that 
Leibnitz  wrote  his  Thoughts  on  Public  Safety,1  in  which  he 
urged  the  formation  of  a  new  "  Rheinbund  "  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Germany,  and  contended  that  the  states  of  Europe 
should  employ  their  power,  not  against  one  another,  but  in 
the  conquest  of  the  non-Christian  world,  in  which  Egypt, 
"one  of  the  best  situated  lands  in  the  world,"  would  fall 
to  the  share  of  Fiance.     The  plan  thus  proposed  of  averting 
the  threatened  attack  on  Germany  by  a  French  expedition 
to  Egypt  was  discussed  with  Boineburg,  aud  obtained  the 
approval  of  the   elector.     French  relations    with   Turkey 
were  at  the  time  so  strained  as  to  make  a  breach  imminent, 
and  at  the  close  of  1671,  about  the  time  when  the  war 
with  Holland  broke  out,  Louis  himself  was  approached  by 
a  letter  from  Boineburg  and  a  short  memorial  from  the  pen 
of  Leibnitz,  who  attempted  to  show  that  Holland  itself,  as  a 
mercantile  power  trading  with  the   East,  might  be   best 
attacked    through  Egypt,  while  nothing  would  be  easier 
for  France  or  would  more  largely  increase  her  power  than 
the  conquest  of  Egypt.     On  February  12,  1672,  a  request 
c-ime  from  the  French  secretary  of  state,  Pomponne,  that 
the  author  of  the  memorial  should  further  explain  himself, 
and  on  the  18th  of  next  month  Leibnitz  started  for  Paris. 
Louis  sterns  still  to  have  kept  the  matter  in  view,  but  never 
granted  Leibnitz  the  personal  interview  he  desired,  while 
Pomponne  wrote  from  the  camp  before  Doesburg,  "  I  have 
nothing  against  the  plan  of  a  holy  war,  but  such  plans, 
you  kuow,  since  the  days  of  St. Louis,  have  ceased  to  be 
the  fashion."     Not  yet  discouraged,  Leibnitz  wrote  a  full 
account  of  his  project  for  the  king,2  and  a  summary  of  the 
same  3  evidently  intended  for  Boineburg.     But  Boineburg 
died  in  December  1672,  before  the  latter  could  be  sent  to 
him.     Nor  did  the  former  ever  reach  its  destination.     The 
French  quarrel  with  the  Porte  was  made  up,  and  the  plan 
of  a  French  expedition  to  Egypt  disappeared  from  practical 
politics  till  Napoleon  menaced  the  power  of  England  by  the 
same  means  as  those  by  which  Louis  had  been  invited  to 
cripple  Holland.      The   history  of   this  scheme,  and  the 
reason  of  Leibnitz's  journey  to  Paris,  long  remained  hidden 
in  the  archives  of  the  Hanoverian  library.     It  was  on  his 
taking  possession  of  Hanover  in  1 S03  that  Napoleon  learned, 
through  the  Consilium   jEgyptiarum,  that  the  idea  of  a 
French  conquest  of  Egypt  had  been  first  put  forward  by 
a  German  philosopher.     In  the  same  year  there  was  pub- 
lished in  Loudon  an  account  of  the  Jvsta  dissertatio*  of 
which  the  British  Government  had  procured  a  copy  in  1799. 

1  Bed  htrgeskUi  secnrittis  publico,  interna  et  externa  und 

xsens  jeteigen  TJmetttndeix  nuck  auf/uten  Fuss  zu  stclloi. 

1  De  expeditione  *£guptiaca  reffi  Francix  proponenda  justa  dis- 
setiatio  s  Consilium  jEgyptiacuw. 

4  .1  Summary  Account  of  Leibnitz's  Memoir  addressed  to  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  &c.  [edited  by  GrauviUe  PeunJ,  Loudon,  1803. 
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But  it  is  only  since  the  appearance  of  the  edition  of 
Leibnitz's  works  begun  by  Onno  Klopp  in  1864  that  the 
full  history  of  the  scheme  has  been  made  known. 

Leibnitz  had  other  than  political  ends  -in  view  in  his 
visit  to  France.  It  was  as  the  centre  of  literature  and 
science  that  Paris  chiefly  attracted  him.  Political  dutie-s 
never  made  him  lose  night  of  his  philosophical  and  scien- 
tific interests.  At  Mainz  he  was  still  busied  with  the 
question  of  the  relation  between  the  old  and  new  methods 
in  philosophy.  In  a  letter  to  Jacob  Thomasius  (1669) 
lie  contends  that  the  mechanical  explanation  of  nature  by 
magnitude,  figure,  and  motion  alone  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle's  Physics,  in  which  he  finds 
more  truth  than  in  the  Meditations  of  Descartes.  Yet 
these  qualities  of  bodies,  he  argues  in  1G6S  (in  an  essay 
published  without  his  knowledge  under  the  title  Confessio 
t  contra  athcistas),  require  an  incorporeal  principle, 
or  God,  for  their  ultimate  explanation.  He  also  wrote  at 
this  time  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against 
Wissowatius  (1669),  and  an  essay  on  philosophic  style, 
introductory  to  an  edition  of  the  Antibarbams  of  Nizolius 
(1670).  Clearness  and  distinctness  alone,  he  says,  are 
what  makes  a  philosophic  style,  and  no  language  is  better 
suited  for  this  popular  exposition  than  the  German.  In 
1671  he  issued  a  Hypothesis  physica  nova,  in  w-hich, 
agreeing  with  Descartes  that  corporeal  phenomena  should 
be  explained  from  motion,  he  carried  out  the  mechanical 
explanation  of  nature  by  contending  that  the  original  of 
this  motion  is  a  fine  tether,  similar  to  light,  or  rather 
constituting  it,  which,  penetrating  all  bodies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  earth's  axis,  produces  the  phenomena  of  gravity, 
elasticity,  ke.  The  first  part  of  the  essay,  on  concrete 
motion,  was  dedicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the 
second,  on  abstract  motion,  to  the  French  Academy. 

Leibnitz  thus  came  to  Paris,  not  merely  as  a  young 
diplomatist  on  an  important  if  not  very  hopeful  mission, 
but  also  as  an  author  who  had  already  made  his  debut  in 
the  world  of  science  and  philosophy.  At  Paris  he  met 
with  Arnauld,  Malebranche,  and,  more  important  still,  with 
Christian  Huygens.  This  was  pre-eminently  the  period 
of  his  mathematical  and  physical  activity.  Before  leaving 
Mainz  he  was  able  to  announce  '  an  imposing  list  of  dis- 
coveries, and  plans  for  discoveries,  arrived  at  by  means 
of  his  new  logical  art,  in  natural  philosophy,  mathematics, 
mechanics,  optics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  and  nautical 
science,  not  to  speak  of  new  ideas  in  law,  theology,  and 
politics.  Chief  among  these  discoveries  was  that  of  a 
calculating  machine  for  performing  more  complicated 
operations  than  that  of  Pascal — multiplying,  dividing,  and 
extracting  roots,  as  well  as  adding  and  subtracting.  This 
machine  was  exhibited  to  the  Academy  of  Paris  and  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  Leibnitz  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  latter  society  in  April  1673.'-  In  January  of 
this  year  he  had  gone  to  London  as  an  attache  on  a 
political  mission  from  the  elector  of  Mainz,  returning  in 
March  to  Paris,  and  while  in  London  had  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Oldenburg,  the  secretary  of  the 
Eoyal  Society,  with  whom  he  had  already  corresponded, 
with  Boyle  the  chemist,  and  Pell  the  mathematician.  It 
is  from  this  period  that  we  must  date  the  impulse  that 
directed  him  anew  to  mathematics.  By  Pell  he  had  been 
referred  to  Mercator's  Lor/arilhnotechnica  a3  already  con- 
taining some  numerical  observations  which  Leibnitz  had 
thought  original  on  his  own  part ;  and,  on  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  devoted  himself  to%  the  study  of  higher  geometry 
under  Huygens,  entering  almost  at  once  upon  the  series  of 
investigations  which  culminated  in  his  discovery  of   the 

1  In  a  Utter  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Luneburg  (autumn  1G71), 
W    !  ■',  ed.  Klopp,  iii.  253  sq. 
'  lie  was  made  a  foreign  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1700. 


differential  and  integral  calculus.     For  the  history  of  this 
discovery  and  of  the  controversies  to  which  it  gave  i 
see  vol.  xiii.  p.  8  sq. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Paris  in  1673,  Leibnitz  ceased 
to  be  in  the  Mainz  service  any  more  than  in  name,  but 
in  the  same  year  entered  the  employment  of  Duke  John 
Frederick  of  Brunswick-Luneburg,  with  whom  he  had 
corresponded  for  some  time.  In  1676  he  removed  at  the 
duke's  request  to  Hanover,  travelling  thither  by  way  of 
London  and  Amsterdam.  At  the  latter  place  he  saw  and 
conversed  with  Spinoza,  now  in  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

For  the  next  forty  years,  and  under  three  successive 
princes,  Leibnitz  was  in  the  service  of  the  Brunswick  family, 
and  his  headquarters  were  at  Hanover,  where  he  had 
charge  of  the  ducal  library.  In  leaving  the  electorate  of 
Mainz  for  the  dukedom  of  Brunswick,  Leibnitz  passed 
into  a  political  atmosphere  formed  by  the  dynastic  aims  of 
the  typical  German  state.  The  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  the  dukedom  amongst  the  states  of  Europe,  the  con- 
solidation and  permanence  of  the  reigning  house,  the  union 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  Brunswick  family,  and  lastly, 
— the  aim  to  which  all  the  others  led  up — the  attainment  of 
the  electoral  hat,  were  the  ends  of  its  political  action. 
Leibnitz  had  thus  to  support  by  his  pen  the  claim  of 
Hanover  to  appoint  an  ambassador  at  the  congress  of 
Nimeguen  (1676)3  to  defend  the  establishment  of  primo- 
geniture in  the  Liineburg  branch  of  the  Brunswick  family; 
and,  when  the  proposal  was  made  to  raise  the  duke  of 
Hanover  to  the  electorate,  with  the  charge  of  the  imperial 
banner,  he  had  to  show  that  this  did  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  was  the  hereditary 
custodian  of  the  imperial  colours.  It#was  in  1692  that 
the  duke  of  Hanover  was  made  elector.  Before,  and  with 
a  view  to  this,  Leibnitz  had  been  employed  by  him  to  write 
the  history  of  the  Brunswick-Ltineburg  family,  and,  to 
collect  material  for  his  history,  had  undertaken  a  journey 
through  Germany  and  Italy  in  1687-90,  visiting  and 
examining  the  records  in  Marburg,  Frankfort-onthe- 
Main,  Munich,  Vienna  (where  he  remained  nine  months), 
Venice,  Modena,  and  Rome.  At  Rome  he  was  offered 
the  custodianship  of  the  Vatican^ library  on  condition  of 
his  joining  the  Catholic  Church. 

About  this  time  too  his  thoughts  and  energies  were 
partly  taken  up  with  the  scheme  for  the  reunion  of  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches.  While  at  Mainz  he 
had  joined  in  an  attempt  made  by  the  elector  and  Boine- 
burg  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  and  now,  chiefly 
through  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  Catholic  Royas  de 
Spinola,  and  from  the  spirit  of  moderation  which  prevailed 
among  the  theologians  he  met  with  at  Hanover  in  1683 
it  almost  seemed  as  if  some  agreement  might  be  arrived 
at.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that,  in  1686,  Leibnitz 
wrote  his  Systema  theologicmn,*  in  which  he  strove  to  find 
common  standing-ground  for  Protestants  and  Catholics  in 
the  details  of  their  creeds.  But  the  English  Revolution  vi 
1688,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  succession, 
became  a  political  obstacle  to  the  prosecution  of  the  scheme 
in  Hanover,  while  it  was  soon  found  that  the  religious 
difficulties  w-ere  grenter  than  had  at  one  time  appeared. 
Spinola 's  practical  and  conciliatory  tone  did  not  make-  full 
allowance  for  the  ecclesiastical  and  dogmatical  claims  of 
Rome,  and  the  moderation  of  the  Hanover  theologians  was 
not  fairly  representative  of  the  spirit  of  the  Protestant 
Churches.     In  the  letters  to  Leibnitz  from  Bossuet,  the 


3  Ctesarini  Furstmerii  tractates  de  jure  tuprematws  ae  Itgationia 
principum  Oennanim,  Amsterdam,  1677  ;  Enlretieiu  tie  PhilariU  tt 
d  Eug'me  sur  le  droit  d'ambassade,  Duisb.,  1077. 

4  Not  published  till  1819.  It  k  on  this  work  that  the  assertion 
has  been  founded  that  Leibnitz  was  at  heart  a  Catholic — a  supposition, 
clearly  disproved  by  his  correspondence. 
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landgrave  of  Hessen-Rheinfels,  and  Madame  de  Brinou, 
-the  aim  is  obviously  to  mike  converts  to  Catholicism,  not 
ta  arrive  at  a  compromise  with  Protestantism,  and  when  it 
was  found  that  Leibnitz  refused  to  be  converted  the  corre- 
spondence ceased.  A  further  scheme  of  church  union  in 
which  Leibnitz  was  engaged,  that  between  the  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  Churches,  met  with  no  better  success. 

Returning  from  Italy  in  1690,  Leibuitz  was  appointed 
librarian  at  Wolfenbiittel  by  Duke  Anton  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfeubiittel.  Some  years  afterwards  began  his  con- 
nexion with  Berlin  through  his  friendship  with  the  elec- 
tress  Sophie  Charlotte  of  Brandenburg  and  her  mother  the 
princess  Sophie  of  Hanaver.  He  was  invited  to  Berlin 
in  1700,  and  on  the  11th  July  of  that  year  the  academy 
he  had  planned  was  founded,  with  himself  as  its  president 
for  life.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  a  privy  councillor 
of  justice  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  Four  years 
bef  are  he  had  received  a  like  honour  from  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  and  twelve  years  afterwards  the  same  distinction 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Peter  the  Great,  to  whom  he 
give  a  plan  for  an  academy  at  St  Petersburg,  carried  out 
after  the  czar's  death.  At  Berlin,  in  the  pleasant  suburb 
of  Charlottenburg,  Leibnitz  read  and  philosophized  with  his 
royal  pupil,  whose  death  in  1  70j  was  the  greatest  loss  he 
ever  suffered.  After  this  event  his  visits  to  Berlin  became 
less  frequent  and  less  welcome,  and  in  1711  he  was  there 
for  the  last  time.  In  the  following  year  he  undertook  his 
fifth  and  last  journey  to  Vienna,  where  he  stayed  till  1714. 
An  attempt  to  found  an  academy  of  science  there  was 
defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the  Jesuits,  but  he  now 
attained  the  honour  he  had  coveted  of  an  imperial  privy 
councillorship  (17.12),  and  either  at  this  time  or  on  a 
previous  occasion,  was  made  a  baron  of  the  empire  (Rcichs- 
friiherr).  Leibnitz  returned  to  Hanover  in  September 
1714,  but  found  the  elector  George  Louis  had  already 
gone  to  assume  the  crown  of  England.  Leibnitz  would 
gladly  have  followed  him  to  London,  but  was  bidden 
remain  at  Hanover  and  finish  his  history  of  Brunswick. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  Leibnitz's  pen  had  been 
busy  with  many  matters.  Mathematics,  natural  science,1 
philosophy,  theology,  history,  jurisprudence,  politics  (par- 
ticularly the  French  wars  with  Germany,  and  the  question 
of  the  Spanish  succession),  economics,  and  philology,  all 
gained  a  share  of  his  attention  ;  almost  all  of  them  he 
enriched  with  original  observations. 

His  genealogical  researches  in  Italy — through  which  he 
established  the  common  origin  of  the  families  of  Brunswick 
and  Este — were  not  only  preceded  by  an  immense  collection 
of  historical  sources,  but  enabled  him  to  publish  materials 
for  a  code  of  international  law.2  The  history  of  Brunswick 
itself  w"as  the  last  work  of  his  life,  and  had  covered  the 
period  from  768  to  1005  when  death  ended  his  labours. 
But  the  Government,  in  whose  service  and  at  whose  order 
the  work  had  been  carried  out,  left  it  to  lie  unheeded  in 
the  archives  of  the  Hanover  library,  till  it  was  published 
by  Peru  in  1S43. 

It  was  in  the  years  between  lG90and  171G  that  Leibnitz's 
chief  philosophical  works  were  composed,  and  during  the 
first  ten  of  those  years  the  accounts  of  his  system  were,  for 
the  most  part,  preliminary  sketches.  Indeed,  he  never 
gave  a  full  and  systematic  account  of  his  doctrines.  His 
views  have  to  bo  gathered  from  letters  to  friends,  from 
occasional  articles  in  the  Acta  Encelitotiim,  the  Journal  des 
Savant;  and  other  journals,  and  from  one  or  two  more 
extensive  works      It  is  evident,  however,  that  philosophy 

1  In  his  PfotoystM  (1691)  lie  developed  tlio  notion  of  the  historical 
gouesis  of  the  present  condition  of  the  earth's  surface.  Cf.  O.  Peschel, 
Oesch.  d.  Erdkutute,  Munich,  1865,  pp.  635  tq. 

'-'  Codex  juris  ytntiuM  diplomulicus,  109a  ;  Mantissa  codicis  juri 
gentium  dijilomatxi,  1700. 


had  not  been  entirely  neglected  in  the  years  in  which  his 
pen  was  almost  solely  occupied  with  other  matters.  A 
!  letter  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  another  to  Arnauld 
|  in  1671,  show  that  he  had  already  reached  his  new  notion 
I  of  substance ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  want  of  leisure 
and  opportunity  alone  that  prevented  the  systematic 
expression  of  his  views.  In  a  letter  to}  Arnauld,  of  date 
March  23,  1690,  the  leading  peculiarities  of  his  system  are 
clearly  stated.  The  appearance  of  Locke's  Essay  in  1690 
induced  him  (1696)  to  note  down  his  objections  to  it,  and 
his  own  ideas  on  the  same  subjects.  In  1703-4  these  were 
worked  out  in  detail  and  ready  for  publication,  when  the 
death  of  the  author  whom  they  criticized  prevented  their 
appearance  (first  published  by  Raspe,  1765).  In  1710 
appeared  the  only  complete  and  systematic  philosophical 
work  of  his  life-time,  Essais  de.  Theodieee  sur  la  Lonte  de 
Dieu,  la  liberie  de.  I'fiemme,  et  Vorir/ine  du  mal,  originally 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  late  queen  of  Prussia,  who 
had  wished  a  reply  to  Bayle's  opposition  of  faith  and 
reason.  In  1714  he  wrote,  for  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  a 
sketch  of  his  system  under  the  title  of  La  Monadologie, 
and  in  the  same  year  appeared  his  Principe*  de  la  nature 
el  de  la  grace.  The  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  perhaps 
more  occupied  with  correspondence  than  any  others,  and,  iu 
a  philosophical  regard,  were  chiefly  notable  for  the  letters 
which,  through  the  desire  of  the  new  queen  of  England,  he 
interchanged  with  Clarke,  sur  Dieu,  I'dme,  I'espace,  la  ditree. 
Leibnitz  died  on  the  14th  November  1716,  his  closing 
years  enfeebled  by  disease,  harassed  by  controversy, 
embittered  by  neglect,  darkened  by  the  loss  of  his  dearest 
friend  ;  but  to  the  last  he  preserved  the  indomitable  energy 
and  power  of  work  to  which  is  largely  due  the  position  he 
holds  as,  more  perjaaps  than  any  one  in  modern  times,  a 
man  of  almost  universal  attainments  and  almost  universal 
genius.  Neither  at  Berlin,  in  the  academy  which  he  had 
founded,  nor  in  London,  whither  his  sovereign  had  gone  to 
rule,  was  any  notice  taken  of  his  death.  At  Hanover, 
Ecklnrt,  his  secretary,  was  his  only  mourner  ;  no  courtiers, 
no  clergyman  followed  him  to  the  grave  ;  not  till  1787  was 
the  simple  monument  that  marks  the  place  erected  ;  "he 
was  buried,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  more  like  a  robber  than 
what  he  really  was,  the  ornament  of  his  country."3  Only 
in  the  French  Academy  was  the  loss  that  had  been  sustained 
recognized,  and  a  worthy  eulogium  devoted  to  his  memory 
(November  13,  1717). 

Accustomed  from  his  boynood  to  a  studious  life,  Leibnitz 
possessed  a  wonderful  power  of  rapid  and  continuous  work, 
and  for  days  together  would  hardly  leave  his  chair.  Even 
in  travelling  his  tirhe  was  employed  in  solving  mathematical 
problems.  He  is  further  described  as  moderate  in  his 
desires  and  habits,  quick  of  temper  but  easily  appeased, 
charitable  in  his  judgments  of  others,  and  tolerant  of 
differences  of  opinion,  though  impatient  of  contradiction 
on  small  matters.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  fond  of 
money  to  the  point  of  covetousness ;  he  was  certainly 
desirous  of  honour,  and  felt  keenly  the  neglect  in  which 
his  last  years  were  passed. 

Leibnitz's  Philosophy. — The  central  point  in  t lie  philosophy  ot 
Leibnitz  was  only  arrived  at  after  many  advances  and  corrections  in 
his  opinions.  This  point  is  his  new  doctrine  of  substance  (p.  7024), 
and  it  is  through  it  lliat  unity  is  given  to  the  succession  of  occasional 
writings,  scattered  over  fifty  years,  in  which  he  explained  his  vii  tt'S. 
More  inclined  to  agree  than  to  dilfcr  with  what  lie  read  (p.  426), 
and  borrowing  from  almost  even*  philosophical  system,  his  cvin 
standpoint  is  yet  most  closely  related  to  that  of  Descartes,  pnrtlr 
juence,  partly  by  way  of  opposition.  Cartesianisin,  Leibnit 
often  asserted,  is  the  ante*room  of  truth,  but  the  ante-room  only. 
Descartes's  separation  of  tilings  into  two  heterogeneous  substances 
only  connected  by  the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  the  more  logical 

3  Memoirs  o/Joltii  Ktt  of  Knr»\ 'and,  "by  himself,  1726,  i.  118. 

4  When  not  otherwise  Stated,  the  references  ale  to  Erdmaun's 
edition  of  the  Opera  phiiusvphicu. 
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absorption  of  both  by  Spinoza  into  the  one  divine  substance,  followed 
from  an  erroneous  conception  of  what  the  true  nature  of  substance  is. 
Substance,  the  ultimate  reality,  can  only  be  conceived  as  force. 
Hence  Leibnitz's  metaphysical  view  of  the  monads  as  simple,  per- 
cipient,.self-active  beings,  the  constituent  elements  of  all  things,  his 
physical  doctrines  of  the  reality  and  constancy  of  force  at  the  same 
time  that  space,  matter,  and  motion  are  merely  phenomenal,  and 
his  J  J  conception  of  the  continuity  and  development  of 

consciousness.  In  the  closest  connexion  with  the  same  stand  his 
logical  principles  of  consistency  and  sufficient  reason,  and  the 
method  lie  developed  from  them,  his  ethical  end  of  perfection,  and 
his  crowning  theological  conception  of  the  universe  as  the  best 
possible  world,  and  of  God  both  as  its  efficient  cause  and  its  final 
harmony. 

The  ultimate  elements  of  the  universe  are,  according  to  Leibnitz, 
individual  centres  of  force  or  monads.  "Why  they  should  be 
individual,  and  not  manifestations  of  one  world-force,  he  never 
clearly  proves.1  His  doctrine  of  individuality  seems  to  have  been 
arrived  at,  not  by  strict  deduction  from  the  nature  of  force,  but 
rather  from  the  empirical  observation  that  it  is  by  the  manifesta- 
tion of  its  ■'-  tivity  that  the  separate  existence  of  the  individual 
becomes  evident  ;  for  his  system  individuality  is  as  fundamental 
as  activity.  "  The  monads,"  lie  says, (t  are  the  very  atoms  of  nature 
— in  a  word,  the  elements  of  things,''  but,  as  centres  of  force, 
they  have  neither  parts,  extension,  nor  figure  (p.  705).  Hence 
i  ir  distinction  from  the  atoms  of  Democritus /and  the  mate- 
rialists. They  are  metaphysical  points  or  rather  spiritual  beings 
•  very  nature  it  is  to  act.  As  the  bent  bow  springs  ba<_k 
of  itself,  so  the  monads  naturally  pass  and  are  always  passing 
into  action  without  any  aid  but  the  absence  of  opposition  (p.  122). 
Kor  do  they,  like  the  atoms,  act  upon  one  another  (p.  680); 
the  action  of  each  excludes  that  of  every  other.  The  activity  of 
each  is  the  result  of  its  own  past  state,  the  determinator  of  its  own 
future  (pp.  706,  722).  "The  monads  have  no  windows  by  which 
anything  may  go  in  or  out"  (p.  705). 

Further^  since  all  substances  are  of  the  nature  of  force,  it  follows 
that — "in  imitation  of  the  notion  which  we  have  of  souls" — they 
must  contain  something  analogous  to  feeling  and  appetite.  It  is  the 
re  of  the  monad  to  represent  the  many  in  one,  and  this  is  per- 
ception, by  which  external  events  are  mirrored  internally  (p.  43S). 
Thiough  theirown  activity  the  monads  mirror  the  universe  (p.  725), 
but  each  in  its  own  way  and  from  its  own  point  of  view,  that  is, 
with  a  more  or  less  perfect  perception  (p.  127) ;  for  the  Cartesians 
n  :  -  wrong  in  ignoring  the  infinite  grades  of  perception,  and 
identifying  it  with  the  reflex  cognizance  of  it  which  may  be  called 
apperception.  Every  monad  is  thus  a  microcosm,  the  universe  in 
little,2  and  according  to  the  degree  of  its  activity  "is  the  distinctness 
of  its  representation  of  the  universe  (p.  70S)).  Thus  Leibnitz, 
borrowing  the  Aristotelian  term,  calls  the  monads  eniekchies, 
ise  they  have  a  certain  perfection  (rb  ivreKcs)  and  sufficiency 
(avTcLpKaa)  which  make  them  sources  of  their  internal  actions 
and,  so  to  speak,  incorporeal  automata  (p.  706),  That  the  monads, 
are  not  pure  cntelectues  is  shown  by  the  differences  amongst  them. 
Excluding  all  external  limitation,  they  are  yet  limited  by  their  own 
nature.  All  created  monads  contain  a  passive  element  or  materia 
priui'i  (pp.  440,  687,  725),  in  virtue  of  which  their  perceptions  are 
more  or  less  confused.  As  the  activity  of  the  monad  consists 
in  perception,  this  is  inhibited  by  the  passive  principle,  so  that 
arises  in  the  monad  an  appetite  or  tendency  to  overcome 
fie  inhibition  and  become  more  perceptive,  whence  follows  the 
changi  ;  m  perception  to  another  (pp.  706,  714).  By  the  pro  - 
to  passivity  in  it  one  monad  is  differentiated  from 
another.  The  greater  the  amount  of  activity  or  of  distinct  percep- 
tions the  more  perfect  is  the  monad  ;  the  stronger  the  element  of 
:  -ty,    the   more    confused    its   perceptions,  the  less  perfect  is 

it  (p.  709).  The  soul  would  be  a  divinity  had  it  nothing  but  dis- 
tinct perceptions  (p.  520). 

The  monad  is  never  without  a  perception  ;  but,  when  it  has  a 

-r  of  little  perceptions  with  no  means  of  distinction,  a  state 

similar  to  that  of  being  stunned  ensues,  the  monadc  nue  being  pcr- 

petu:i  Between  this  and  the  most  distinct 

ption  there  is  room  for  an  infinite  diversity  of  nature  among 

themselves.     Thus  no  one  monad  is  exactly  the  same 

ither  ;  for,  were  it  possible  that  there  should  be  two  identical, 

be  no  sufficient  i^;ls0n  why  God,  who  brings  them  into 

actual  ■  -hould  put  oi  ,r  one  definite  tune  and 

plac--,  ■  ,  ^d  place.     This  is  Leibnitz's 

P"ni !:       '  pp.  277,  755) ;  bv  it  his 

m  as  to  the  principle  of  individuation  is  solved" by  the 

distil  ..■.!■       ■■■  dished,  and  every 

Individual  made  The   principle  thus  established  is 

formulated  in  Leibnitz's  law  of  continuity,  founded,  he  says,  on 

the  doctrine  of  the  mathematical  infinite,  essential  to  geometry,  and 

of  importance  in  physics  (pp.  104,  105),  in  accordance  with  which 

'  See  Considerations  sur  la  doctrine  d'un  CSPril  vniVUl  1702/ 
2  c/-  Optra,  C&,  Dulcus,  U.  1L  20, 


there  is  neither  vacuum  nor  break  in  nature,  but  "everything 
takes  place  by  degrees"  (p.  3£*2),  the  different  species  of  creatures 
rising  by  insensible  steps  from  the  lowest  to  the  most  perfect  form 
(p.  312). 

As  in  every  monad  each  succeeding  state  is  the  consequence  of  the 
preceding,  and  as  it  is  of  the  nature  of  every  monad  to  mirror  or 
represent  the  universe,  it  follows  (p.  774)  that  the  perceptive  con- 
tent of  each  monad  is  in  "accord"  or  correspondence  with  that  of 
every  other  (c/.  p.  127),  though  this  content  is  represented  with 
infinitely  varying  degrees  of  perfection,  This  is  Leibnitz's  famous 
doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony,  in  virtue  of  which  the  infinitely 
numerous  independent  substances  of  which  the  world  is  composed 
are  related  to  each  other  and  form  one  universe.  It  is  essential  to 
notice  that  it  proceeds  from  the  very  nature  of  the  monads  as  \  er- 
cipient,  self-acting  beings,  and  not  from  an  arbitrary  determina- 
tion of  the  Deity. 

From  this  harmony  of  self-determining  percipient  units  Leibnitz 
has  to  explain  the  world  of  nature  and  mind.  As  everything  that 
really  exists  is  of  the  nature  of  spiritual  or  metaphysical  points 
(p.  126),  it  follows  that  space  and  matter  iu  the  ordinary  sense  can 
only  have  a  phenomenal  existence  (p.  745),  being  dependent  not  on 
the  nature  of  the  monads  themselves  but  on  the  way  in  which  tin  j 
are  perceived.  Considering  that  several  things  exist  at  the  same 
time  and  in  a  certain  order  of  coexistence,  and  mistaking  this  con- 
stant relation  for  something  that  exists  outside  of  them,  the  mind 
forms  the  confused  perception  of  space  (p.  768).  But  space  and 
time  are  merely  relative,  the  former  an  order  of  coexistences,  the 
latter  of  successions  (pp.  682,  752).  Hence  not  only  the  secondary 
qualities  of  Descartes  and  Locke,  but  their  so-called  primary  qualities 
as  well,  are  merely  phenomenal  (p.  445).  The  monads  are  really 
without  position  or  distance  from  each  other ;  but,  as  we  perceive 
seve'ral  simple  substances,  there  is  for  us  an  aggregate  or  extended 
mass.  Bodyis  thus  active  extension  (pp.  110,  111).  The  unity  of 
the  aggregate  depends  entirely  on  our  perceiving  the  monads  com- 
posing it  together.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolute  vacuum 
or  empty  space,  any  more  than  there  are  indivisible  material  units 
or  atoms  from  which  all  things  are  built  up  (pp.  126,  186,  277). 
Body,  corporeal  mass,  or,  as  Leibnitz  calls  it,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  materia  prima  of  which  every  monad  partakes  (p.  440),  mat 
secunda,  is  thus  only  a  "  phenomenon  bene  fundatum"  (p.  436). 
It  is  not  a  substantia  but  substantias  or  substantial  um  (p.  7451 
While  this,  however,  is  the  only  view  consistent  with  Leibnitz  s 
fundamental  principles,  and  is  often  clearly  stated  by  himself,  he 
also  speaks  at  other  times  of  the  materia  secunda  as  itself  a  composite 
substance,  and  of  a  real  metaphysical  bond  between  soul  and  body. 
But  these  expressions  occur  chiefly  in  the  letters  to  Dcs  Bosses,  in 
which  Leibnitz  is  trying  to  reconcile  his  views  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  especially  with  that  of  the  real 
presence  in  the  Eucharist,  and  are  usually  referred  to  by  him  as 
doctrines  of  faith  or  as  hypothetical  (see  especially  p.  6SO). 
The  true  vinculum  substantiate  is  not  the  materia  secunda,  which  a 
consistent  development  of  Leibnitz's  principles  can  only  regard  as 
phenomenal,  but  the  materia  prima,  through  which  the  monads 
are  individualized  and  distinguished  and  their  connexion  rendered 
possible.  And  Leibnitz  seems  to  recognize  that  the  opposite  assump- 
tion is  inconsistent  with  his  cardinal  metaphysical  view  of  the 
monads  as  the  only  realities. 

From  Leibnitz's  doctrine  of  force  as  the  ultimate  reality  it  follows 
that  his  view  of  nature  must  be  throughout  dynamical.    And  though 
his  project  of  a  dynamic  or  theory  of  natural  philosophy  was  never 
carried  out,  the  outlines  of  his  own  theory  and  his  criticism  of  the 
mechanical  physics  of  Descartes  are  known  to  us.     The  whole  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  lies  in  the  difference  between  the  mechani- 
cal and  the  dynamical  views  of  nature.     Descartes  started  from  the 
reality  of  extension  as  constituting  the  nature  of  material  subsi, 
and  found  in  magnitude,  figure,  and  motion  the  explanation  of  the 
material  universe.     Leibnitz  too  admitted  the  mechanical  view  of 
nature  as  giving  the  laws  of  corporeal  phenomena  (p.  438),  applying 
also  to  everything  fiat  takes  place  in  animal  organisms,3  even  the 
human  body  (p.  777).     But,  as  phenomenal,  these  lows  must  find 
their  explanation  in  metaphysics,  and  thus  in  final  causes  (p.  155). 
All  thing?,  he  says  (in  his  Specimen  Dynamicum),  can  be  expl 
either  by  efficient  or  by  final  causes.     But  the  latti  r  method  is  not 
appropriate'to  individual  occurrences,4  though  it  must  be  ap] 
when  the  laws  of  mechanism  themselves  ni  eu 
For  Descartes's  doctrine  of  the  constancy  of  the  quantity  of  motion 
(i.e.,  momentum)  in  the  world  Leibnitz  substitutes  tl 
of  the  conservation  of  vis  viva,  and  contends  that  the  Cartesian 
position  that  motion  is  measured  by  velocity  should  be  super 
by  the  law  that  moving  force  [vis  molrix)  is  measured  by  the  square 
of  the  velocity  (pn.  192,  193).     The  long  controversy  raised  by  this 
criticism  was  really  caused  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms  employed. 
The  principles  held  by  Descartes  and  Leibnitz  were  both  correct, 
though   different,  and   their   conflict  only  apparent.     Descartes's 

3  The  difference  between  an  organic  and  an  inornunic  body  consists,  he  soya, 
In  this,  that  the  former  is  a  machine  even  In  its  smallest  parte. 
*  Optra,  ed.  Dutciu,  U] 
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principle  is  now  enunciated  as  the  conservation  of  momentum,  that 
of  Leihnitz  as*  the  conservation  of  energy.  Leibnitz  further  criticizes 
the  Cartesian  view  that  the  mind  can  alter  the  direction  of  motion 
though  it  cannot  imitate  it,  and  contends  that  the  quantity  of  "rt's 
directiva,"  estimated  between  the  same  parts,  is  constant  (p.*108) — 
a  position  developed  in  his  statical  theorem  for  determining  geome- 
trically the  resultant  of  any  number  of  forces  acting  at  a  point. 

Like  the  monad,  body,  which  is  its  analogue,  has  a  passive  and  an 
active  element.  The  former  is  the  capacity  of  resistance,  and 
includes  impenetrability  and  inertia  ;  the  latter  is  active  force 
(pp.  250,  687).  Bodies,  too,  like  the  monads,  are  self-contained 
activities,  receiving  no  impulse  from  without — it  is  only  bv  an 
accommodation  to  ordinary  language  that  we  speak  of  them  as  doinc 
so— but  moving  themselves  in  harmony  with  each  other  (p.  250). 

The  psychology  of  Leibnitz  is  chiefly  developed  iu  the  Xouveaux 
Essais  sur   Ventcndemcnt  huinain,  written  in  answer   to   Locke's 
famous  Essay,  and  criticizing  it  chapter  by  chapter.    In  these  essays 
he  worked  out  a  theory  of  the  origin  and  development  of  knowledge 
in  harmony  with  his  metaphysical  views,  and  thus  without  Locke's 
implied  assumption  of  the  mutual    influence   of  soul  and   body. 
When  one  monad  in  an  aggregate  perceives  the  others  so  clearly 
that  they  are  in  comparison  with  it  bare  monads  (monades  nues),  it 
is  said  to  be  the  ruling  monad  of  the  aggregate,  not  because  it  actu- 
ally does  exert  an  influence  over  the  rest,  but  because,  being  in  close 
correspondence  with  them,  and  yet  having  so  much  clearer  percep- 
tion, it  seems  to  do  so  (p.  683).    This  monad  is  called  the  entelechy 
or  soul  of  the  aggregate  or  body,  and  as  such  mirrors  the  aggregate 
iu  the  first  place  and  the  universe  through  it  (p.  710).     Eaeh  soul 
or  entelechy  is  surrounded  by  an  infinite  number  of  monads  forming 
its  body  (p.  714);  soul  and  body  together  make  a  living  being,  and, 
as  their    laws  are   in   perfect   harmony — a   harmony   established 
between  the  whole  realm  of  final  causes  and  that  of  efficient  causes 
(p.  714) — we  have  the  same  result  as  if  one  influenced  the  other. 
This  is  further  explained  by  Leibnitz  in  his  well-known  illustration 
of  the  different  ways  in  which  two  clocks  may  keep  exactly  the  same 
time.     The  machinery  of  the   one  may  actually  move  that  of  the 
other,  or  whenever  one  moves  the  mechanician  may  make  a  similar 
alteration  in  the  other,  or  they  may  have  been  so  perfectly  con- 
structed at  first  as  to  continue  to  correspond  at  every  instant  with- 
out any  further  influence  (pp.  133,  134).    The  first  way  represents  the 
common,  (Locke's)   theory   of  mutual  influence,  the   second  the 
method  of  the  occasionalists,  the  third  that  of  pre-established  har- 
mony.    Thus  the  body  does  not  act  on  the  soul  in  the  production 
of  cognition,  nor  the  soul  on  the  body  in  the  production  of  motion. 
The  body  acts  just  as  if  it  had  no  soul,  the  soul  as  if  it  had  no  body 
(p.  711).     Instead,  therefore,  of  all  knowledge  coming  to  us  directly 
or  indirectly  through  the  bodily  senses,  it  is  all  developed  by  the 
soul's  own  activity,  and  sensuous  perception  is  itself  but  a  confused 
land  of  cognition.     Not  a  certain  select  class  of  our  ideas  only  (as 
Descartes  held),  but  all  our  ideas,  are  innate,  though  only  worked 
up  into  actual  cognition  iu  the  development  of  knowledge  (p.  212). 
To  the  aphorism  made  use  of  by  Locke,   "Nihil  est  in  intellectu 
quod  non  prius  fuerit  in  sensn,"  must  be  added  the  clause,  "nisi 
intellectus  ipse  "  (p.  223).     The  soul  at  birth  is  not  comparable  to 
a  tabula  rasa,  but  rather  to  an  unworked  block  of  marble,  the 
hidden  veins  of  which  already  determine  the  form  it  is  to  assume 
in  the  hands  of  the  sculptor  (p.  196).     Nor,  again,  can  the  soul 
ever  be  without  perception  ;  for  it  has  no  other  nature  than  that  of 
a  percipient  active  being  (p.  246).     Apparently  dreamless  sleep  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  unconscious  perception  (p.  223);  and  it  is  by 
such  inseusible  perceptions  that  Leibnitz  explains  his  doctrine  of 
pro-established  harmony  (p.  197). 

In  the  human  soul  perception  is  developed  into  thought,  and  there 
is  thus  an  infinite  though  gradual  difference  between  it  and  the  mere 
monad  (p.  464).  As  all  knowledge  is  implicit  in  the  soul,  it  follows 
that  its  perfection  depends  on  the  efficiency  of  the  instrument  by 
wb.ich  it  is  developed.  Hence  the  importance,  in  Leibnitz's  system, 
of  the  logical  principles  and  method  the  consideration  of  which  oc- 
cupied him  at  intervals  throughout  his  whole  career. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  truths — (1)  truths  of  reasoning,  and  (2) 
truths  of  fact  (pp.  83,  99,  707).  The  former  rest  on  the  principle 
of  identity  (or  contradiction)  or  of  possibility,  in  virtue  of  which 
that  is  false  which  contains  a  contradiction,  and  that  true  which 
is  contradictory  to  the  false.  The  latter  rest  on  tho  principle  of  suffi- 
cient reason  or  of  reality  {compossibiliM),  according  to  which  no  fact 
is  true  unless  there  bo  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  be  so  aud 
not  otherwiso  (agreeing  thus  with  the  principium  melioris  or  final 
cause).  God  alone,  the  purely  active  monad,  has  an  a  priori  know- 
ledge of  the  latter  class  of  truths  ;  they  have  their  source  in  the 
human  mind  only  in  so  far  as  it  mirrors  the  outer  world,  i.e.,  in 
its  passivity,  whereas  the  truths  of  reason  have  their  source  in  our 
mind  in  itself  or  in  its  activity. 

Both  kinds  of  truths  fall  into  two  classes,  primitive  and  ihiiva- 
tive.  The  primitivo  truths  of  fact  are,  as  Descartes  held,  those  of 
internal  experience,  and  the  derivative  truths  are  inferred  from  them 
in  accordance  with  the  prineiplo  of  sufficient  reason,  by  their  agree- 
ment with  our  perception  of  tho  world  as  a  whole.     They  are  thus 


reached  by  probable  argnments-a  department  of  lo-ie  which  Leib- 
n  tzwas  thehrst  to  bring  into  prominence  (pp.  84, 164^68, 169  343) 
The  primitive  truths  of  m<«n;n.  o™  ;j.«i;_.i ,:..  i.j.'    *  '.   .  ■  7  °>- 


le  primitive  truths  of  reason 


-.343). 
..„  are  identical  (in  later  terminology, 
analytical  propositions,  the  derivative  truths  being  deduced  from 
them  by  the  principle  of  contradiction.  The  part  of  his  logic  on 
which  Leibnitz  laid  the  greatest  stress  was  the  separation  of  these 
rational  cognitions  into  their  simplest  elements— for  he  held  that 
the  root-notions  [cogitatienes  prims:)  would  be  found  to  be  few  in 
number  (pp.  92,  93)-and  the  designation  of  them  by  universal 
characters  or  symbols,1  composite  notions  being  denoted  hv 
the  formula;  formed  by  the  union  of  several  definite  characters 
and  judgments  by  the  relation  of  requipollenco  amoii"  these 
formula,  so  as  to  reduce  the  syllogism  to  a  calculus.  This  is  the 
mam  idea  of  Leibnitz's  "universal  characteristic,  "never  fully  worked 
out  by  him,  which  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of 
the  age.  An  incidental  result  of  its  adoption  would  be  the  intro- 
|  duction  of  a  universal  symbolism  of  thought  con-parable  to  the 
symbolism  of  mathematics  and  intelligible  in  all  languages  {cf.  p" 
356).  But  the  great  revolution  it  would  effect  would  chiefly  consist 
in  this,  that  truth  and  falsehood  would  be  no  longer  matters  of 
opinion  but  of  correctness  or  error  in  calculation2  (pp.  83,  84,  89,  93). 
The  old  Aristotelian  analytic  is  not  to  be  superseded  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
supplemented  by  this  new  method,  for  of  itself  it  is  but  the  ABC  of 
logic. 

But  the  logic  of  Leibnitz  is  an  art  of  discovery  (p.  85)  as  well  as 
;  of  proof,  and,  as  such,  applies  both  to  the  sphere  of  reasoning  and  to 
that  of  fact.  In  the  former  it  has  by  attention  to  render  explicit 
what  is  otherwise  only  implicit,  and  by  the  intellect  to  introduce 
,  order  into  the  re  priori  truths  of  reason,  so  that  one  may  follow  from 
another  aud  they  may  constitute  together  a  monde  aUelleetuel.  To 
this  art  of  orderly  combination  Leibnitz  attached  the  greatest  import- 
ance, and  to  it  one  of  his  earliest  writings  was  devoted.  Similarly, 
iu  the  sphere  of  experience,  it  is  the  business  of  the  art  of  discovery 
to  find  out  and  classify  the  primitive  facts  or  data,  referring  every 
other  fact  to  them  as  its  sufficient  reason,  so  that  new  truths' of  ex- 
perience may  be  brought  to  light. 

As  tho  perception  of  the  monad  when  clarified  becomes  thought, 
so  the  appetite  of  which  all  monads  partake  is  raised  to  will,  their 
spontaneity  to  freedom,  in  man  (p.  669).  The  will  is  an  effort  or 
tendency  to  that  which  one  finds  good  (p.  251),  and  is  free  only  in 
the  sense  of  being  exempt  from  external  control 3  (pp.  262,  513,  521 ), 
for  it  must  always  have  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  action  determined 
by  what  seems  good  to  it.  The  end  determining  the  will  is  pleasure 
(p.  269),  and  pleasure  is  the  sense  of  an  increase  of  perfection  (p. 
670).  A  will  guided  by  reason  will  sacrifice  transitory  and  pursue 
constant  pleasures  or  happiness,  and  in  this  weighing  of  pleasures 
consists  true  wisdom.  Leibnitz,  like  Spinoza,  says  that  freedom  con- 
sists in  following  reason,  servitude  in  following  the  passions  (p.  669), 
and  that  the  passions  proceed  from  confused  perceptions,  (pp.  188, 
269).  In  love  one  finds  joy  in  the  happiness  of  another  ;  and  from 
love  follow  justice  and  law.  "  Our  reason,"  says  Leibnitz,*  "  illu- 
mined by  the  spirit  of  God,  reveals  the  law  of  nature,"  and  with  it 
positive  law  must  not  conflict.  Natural  law  rises  from  the  strict 
command  to  avoid  offence,  through  the  maxim  of  equity  which  gives 
to  each  his  due,  to  that  of  probity  oi<  piety  (honestc  rivcrc), — the 
highest  ethical  perfection, — which  presupposes  a  belief  in  God,  pro- 
vidence and  a  future  life.6  Moral  immortality — not  merely  the 
simple  continuity  which  belongs  to  every  monad — conies  from  God 
having  provided  that  the  changes  of  matter  will  not  make  man  lose 
his  individuality  (pp.  126,  466). 

Leibnitz  thus  makes  the  existence  of  God  a  postulate  of  morality 
as  well  as  necessary  for  the  realization  of  the  monads.  It  is  in  the 
Theodkee  that  his  theology  is  worked  out  and  his  view  of  the  uni- 
verse as  the  best  possible  world  defended.  In  it  he  contends  that 
faith  and  reason  are  essentially  harmonious  (pp.  402,  479),  and  that 
nothing  can  be  received  as  an  article  of  faith  which  contradicts  an 
eternal  truth,  though  the  ordinary  physical  order  may  be  superseded 
by  a  higher.5 

The  ordinary  arguments  for  the  being  of  God  are  retained  by 
Leibnitz  in  a  modified  form  (p.  375).  Deseartes's  ontological  proof 
is  supplemented  by  the  clause  that  God  as  the  ens  a  sc  must  either 
exist  or  be  impossible  (pp.  80,  177,  708);  iu  the  cosmological  proof 
he  passes  from  the  infinite  series  of  finite  causes  to  their  sufficient 
reason  which  contains  all  changes  in  the  series  necessarily  in  itself 
(pp.  147,  708) ;  and  he  argues  teleologically  from  the  existence  of 
harmony  among  the  monads  without  any  mutual  influence  to  God 
as  tho  author  of  this  harmony  (p.  430). 


1  Different  symbolic  systems  were  proposed  by  Lcibnitzat  different  periods;  cf. 
Kvet,  JTuViit.-m's  Lcgik,  1857,  p.  37.  -     - 

?  fhe  places  at  which  Leibnitz  anticipated  the  modern  theory  of  logic  mainly 
du<*  to  Boole  are  painted  out  in  Mr  Venn's  Symbolic  Logic,  1S81.  ■    »-     - 

1  Rence  the  difference  of  his  determinism  from  that  of  Splnora.  though 
Leibnitz  too  says  in  one  place  that  "it  is  difficult  enough  to  distinguish  the 
actions  of  Qod  from  those  of  tho  creatures  "  (Wtrka,  cd.  Tcrtz,  IMser.,  1.  160). 

*   O/'Crn  omnui,  i'l.  lhitcus.  IV.  tii.  282.  ,     . 

8  /bid.,  IV,  ill.  295.  Cf.  Bluntschll,  Ouch.  d.  ally. Staattrechts «.  /Vint,  16t4, 
pp  14" la 

«  r.  4SI) ;  cf.  Wrrtc.  ed.  Pert*,  2d  sor.,  I.  168,  159. 
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In  these  proofs  Leihnitz  seems  to  have  in  view  an  extramunchne 
power  to  whom  the  monads  owe  their  reality,  though  such  a  concep- 

ti vnleutly  breaks  the  continuity  and  harmony  oi'  his  system, 

and  can  only  he  externally  eon  nee  ted  with  it.  But  he  also  sneaks 
in  one  place  at  any  rate  '  ofOud  as  the  "  universal  harmony  "  ;  and 
the  historians  Erdmaim  and  Zcllcr  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  the 
only  sense  in  which  his  system  can  be  consistently  theistie.  Yet 
it  would  .serin  that  to  assume  a  purely  active  and  therefore  perfect 
uionatl  is  tin-  sonrt  c  <>i  all  thine*  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  continuity  and  with  Leibnitz's  conception  of  the  gradation  of 
cxisten,  us.  in  this  scliso  be  sometimes  speaks  of  God  as  the  fhst  or 
t  of  the  monad  (p.  6781,  and  of  created  substances  proceeding 
from  Hint  continually  by  '' luiguiations  "  (p.  70S)  or  by  "a  sort  of 
cm  ma!  ion  as  we  produce  our  thoughts."  - 

',Thc  positive  properties  or  perfections  of  the  monads,  Leibnitz 
.  exist  cm ineutcr,  i.e.,  without  the  limitation  that  attaches  to 
created  monads  (p.  716),  in  God — their  perception  as  His  wisdom  or 
t,  and  their  appetite  as  His  absolute  will  or  goodness  (p.  654); 
while  tits  absenee  of  all  limitation  is  the  divine  independence  or 
power,  which  again  consists  in  this,   that  the  possibility  of  things 
depends  on  His  intellect,  their  reality  on  His  will  (p.  506).     The 
in  its  harmonious   order  is   thus   the   realization  of  the 
•Heine  end,  and  as  such  must  be  the  best  possible  (p.  506).     The 
v  of  Leibnitz  becomes  necessarily  a  Theodictc.     God  created 
to  manifest  and  communicate  His  perfection  (p.  524),  and,  in 
j  ;li  is  world  out  of  the  infinite  number  that  exist  in  the  region 
(p.  515),  was  guided  hy  the  jirindpium  mclioris  (p.  606). 
With   this  thoroughgoing  optimism  Leibnitz  has  to  reconcile  the 
existence  of  evil  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.3     With  this  end 
in  view  he  distinguishes  (p.  655)  between  (1)  metaphysical  evil  or 
imperfection,  which  is  unconditionally  willed  by  God  as  essential 
to  created  beings;  (2)  physical  evil,  such  as  pain,  which  is  con-, 
ditionally  willed  by  God  as  punishment  or  as  a  means  to  greater 
good  (c/.  p.  510)  ;  and  (3)  moral  evil,  in  which  the  great  difficulty 
lies,  and  which  Leibnitz  makes  various  attempts  to  explain.    He  says 
.that  it  was  merely  permitted  not  willed  by  God  (p.  655),  and,  that 
being  obviously  no  explanation,  adds  that  it  was  permitted  because 
it  was  foreseen  that  the  world  with  evil  would  nevertheless  be  better 
than  any  other  possible  world  (p.  350).     He  also  speaks  of  the  evil 
as  a  fiierc  set-off  to  the  good  in  the  world,  which  it  increases  by  con- 
trast (p.  UPi,  and  at  other  times  reduces  moral  to  metaphysical  evil 
by  giving  it  a  merely  negative  existence,  or  says  that  their  evil 
a-  tions  are  to  be  referred  to  men  alone,  while  it  is  only  the  power 
of  ai  tion  that  comes  from  God,  and  the  power  of  action  is  good 

^  The  great  problem  of  Leibnitz's  Theodicic  thus  remains  unsolved. 
•estion  that  evil  consists  in  a  mere  imperfection,  like  his 
ili  ot  the  monads  proceeding  from  God  by  a  continual  emanation, 
was  too  bold  and  tuo  inconsistent  with  his  immediate  apologetic 
aim  to  lie  carried  out  by  him.  Had  he  done  so  his  theory  would 
have  transcended  the  independence  of  the  monads  with  which  it 
started,  and  found  a  deeper  unity  in  the  world  than  that  resulting 
from  the  somewhat  arbitrary  assertion  that  the  monads  reflect  the 
universe. 

The  philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  in  the  more  systematic  and  abstract 
form  it  received  at  the  hands  of  Wolf,  ruled  the  schools  of  Germany 
for  nearly  a  century,  and  largely  determined  the  character  of  the 
critical  philosophy  by  which  it  was  superseded.  On  it  Baumgarten 
aid  the  foundations  of  a  science  of  .-esthetic.  Its  treatment  of  theo- 
logi  al  questions  heialdal  the  German  Aujkla.rv.ng.  And  on  many 
spi  -  :  .1  point, -in  its  physical  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  force, 
ological  hypothesis  of  unconscious  perception,  its  attempt 
al  i  logii  il  symbolism— it  has  suggested  ideas  fruitful  for  the  pro- 
science. 

'"•-No  complete  edition  of  the  works   of  Leibnitz  has  hecn   yet 
We  have  (  >  the  Optra  omnia,  by  fnitens,  Geneva.  1708.  which  -lee, 

M  contain,, He  worksknowr.  at  the  time;  (2)  L,ib,„: „„„„„„„,.  nv,-;,, 

;.;;.'      '  '"  l";,,:'-    -';-"' dusts  ties.  History,  I  vols.;  second  aeries.  Philo: 
'    «  HI,  A,  „.,  ,],l.  ,tc„  edited  by  G.  L.  Giotefeml  ;  third 
I  rob.  edited  by  C.  J.  Gerhardt):   (3)  that  of  M.  Foiichcr  de 
the  same  editor  having  previously  issued  Lettiet.  et 
(4)  tie-  magnificent  edition  of  Onno 
der 
■al 
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(read  to  the  French  Academy  in  1717),  the  "  Euloglum,"  bv  Wolf  in  the  Attn 
Brttdttarum  for  July  ni;.  ami  Hi-  "  Supplcmcwum  "  to  the  s.„„  -  i,v  LeluV 
published  in  his  oiium  Uanmnraimm,  Leipste,  171s.     The  best  biucfuiliv   iC 

tied  ef  g.   E.  Guhnuier.  O    "     Frellierr  ran   / -,-.  1  ,.,;       i .  ,  ,],,,   LIZ 

■ ,    Isle)      a  sh'o  or   lift   of   (,-.    if.    ,,.„  LeibntU    „'„  ',/,; 

btmit  of  the  German  work  of  Guluauer,  lias  been  published  by  .!     -I 
Uoston,  IBIS.     Uore  recent  werks  nre  those  of  L.  Gruie,  Leib-itz  nnd  teine  Z,it 

I  s,i;,.  [.;  i-fi.,,1, .,,.,..  Uibnti  alt  Patriot,  Staatttnann.  tind  Bilditngtti  ii.f,  r 
1870 ;  and  the  sllghl  ol  F.  Klichncr,  o.  U\  Leibrtli: 

nnd  Ilenken,  Ruthin,  1S7G. 

nographs  and  essays  on  Leibnitz  are  tuo  numerous  to  mention,  but 
to  Feuclbach  DartteMttHg,  En  I  wield  ling,  uud  Krtllk  d. - 
Leibnltt'txhcn   Phil.    M   ed.,    Lcipsie.    1844;    Kourrisson, 
Leibnie,    Parla,    I860;   it.    Zimmennanii,    Leibnitz 
gleiehung  ikrer  Monadolooieen,  Vienna, 
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La    philotopltie  de 
und    Uerbarti    tint    V\  r- 

O.  Caspali.  Leibniz'  Phitonophie 


beltuchlet  vom  Geiichttpvnkt  der  phuiUcatiseJun  Grundbegriffe  ion  Kraft 

Leipjtc,  1870 ;  G    lliih-i  siein,  "  Locke's  Lehre  von  del-  lueiisehl.    Elk     In  Vi     V 

inn  Lciliniz's  Ki-iiik  dciselbcn,"  in  the  Ai/tandl.  d.  ptiilol.-litst.  ri    ,i  K   SacAs 

Oltellt.  J.  Il'iss.,  vol.  iv.,  Leipslc,  1S61 ;  G.  Class,  Die  metapX    Vol  am 

de.'  Leibnitziseheii  Dtterminumul,  Tubingen,  1H74;  F.  11.  K\et.  Leibnttzeill  Logik, 

1  i.iKlie,  ls.,7;  tiie  essays  on  Leibnitz  in  Trendelenburg's  Beilragt,  u,]s.  ii   and  ill 

llulin.   ls,v,,  1807;  L.  Kcff,  Leibniz  alt,  Sjjiaelifoi seller ,  Heldcllj,,,     1870   ,1     J. 

Si  Inni.li,  l.eibntz  nod  BallM'Jui-tm,  Halle    ISTo,  O.  Nolcn,  La  Critique  de  Kant  ,t 

1. 1  Uelajilnjrioue  dt  Leibniz,  Paris,  1870;  and  the  exhaustive  \vu,k  of  A, 

Die  Theotogie  drj  Leibniz.  Munich,  |se„  70. 

The  best  complete  accounts  of  the 
Geneh  d.  ne'tern  Phil.  ii. 
1S7S,    pp.  1. 
1SH7; 
Ft! 


hilosophy  of  Leibnitz  are  tliose  of  Enlrmitm, 

,., I,,,.la<  d  in  ins  Grundriu  V.  Oesc/t.  it.  Pl.il.,  ad  cd., 

pp.  l.J-170);   of  Kline  Fischer,   Oetch.  rf.,  neuern  Phil.,  vol.  ii.,   *.'d  ed., 

nnd    ni    E.    Zeller.    Inrtitfehe  Phitou.phie  Kit    Ltiboiz,   tbl.i.   pp.    M    li.i. 

s  volume  contains  an  excellent  biography.  (W.  I;   SO.) 
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LEICESTER,  an  inland  county  of  England,  is  bounded .  F,ate  VJ 
N.  by  Nottinghamsliire,  E.  by  Lincolnshire  und  Rutland,' 
S.E.  by  Northamptonsbire,  S.W.  by  Warwickshire,  and 
N.W.  by  Derbyshire.  It  lies  between  b2°  24'  and  52° 
59'  N.  lat.,  and  between  0°  39'  and  1°  37'  W.  lung.  It 
has  the  form  of  an  irregular  hexagon,  its  greatest  length 
being  about  44  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  40 
miles.  The  area  comprehends  511,719  acres,  or  nearly 
SOU  square  miles. 

The  .surface  of  the  county  is  an  undulating  table-land, 
the  highest  eminences  being  the  rugged  Charnwood  hills 
in  the  north-west,  one  of  which,  Bardon  Hill,  has  an 
elevation  of  902  feet.  The  county  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
basin  of  the  Trent,  which  forms  for  a  sin  r:  distance  its 
boundary  with  Derbyshire.  The  principal  tributary  of  the 
Trent  in  Leicestershire  is  the  Soar,  from  whose  old  desig- 
nation the  Leire  the  county  is  said  to  derive  its  name,  and 
vihich  rises  near  Hinckley  and  flows  beyond  Kegworth. 
The  Wreak,  which  under  the  name  of  the  Eye  rises  on 
the  borders  of  Rutland,  flows  south-westward  to  the  Soar, 
and  is  connected  with  the  canal  navigation.  Besides  the 
Soar  the  other  tributaries  of  the  Trent  are  the  Auker,  the 
Devon,  and  the  Mease.  The  Avon  gfter  receiving  the 
Swift  passes  into  Warwickshire  to  join  the  Severn,  and  the 
Welland  forms  for  some  distance  the  boundary  between 
Leicester  and  Northampton.  The  principal  canals  are 
the  Union  and  Grand  Union,  which  with  their  various 
branches  are  connected  with  the  Grand  Junction  canal  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  canal,  which 
crosses  the  western  corner  of  the  county  to  Nuneaton, 
where  it  joins  the  Coventry  canal. 

Geology. — An  irregularly  shaped  district  of  country  south 
of  the  valley  of  the  Trent  and  adjoining  Derbyshire  is 
occupied  by  Carboniferous  rocks,  forming  the  Leicestershire 
coal-field.  In  the  north-west  Charnwood  forest  is  formed  qf 
crystalline  and  slaty  rocks,  of  special  interest  to  geologists, 
since,  as  they  contain  no  fossils  and  occupy  an  isolated 
position,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their  age,  although 
they  have  been  variously  classed  as  Cambrian,  Silurian, 
and  Laurentian.  Further  south,  the  remainder,  of  the 
county  to  the  west  of  the  river  Soar  is  occupied  chiefly 
by  red  sandstone  rocks,  of  Triassic  age,  while  to  the  cast 
a  blue  clay  of  the  same  age,  mixed  with  marl,  predomi- 
nates. In  several  districts,  especially  in  the  north-east, 
there  are  beds  of  limestone  of  Oolite  age,  and  drift  deposits 
overlie  all  the  other  formations.  At  Whitwick  there  is  a 
remarkable  vein  of  dolerite  lying  between  the  Coal-measures 
and  the  New  Red  Sandstone.  The  Coal-measures,  which 
underlie  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  are  workable  in  the 
western  and  eastern  districts  of  Moira  and  Coleorton, 
the  total  area  of  productive  coal  extending  to  15  square' 
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miles.  The  available  cool  in  the  Moira  district  is  esti- 
mated at  over  450,000,000  tons,  and  in  the  Coleorton 
district  at  over  350,000,000  tons.  In  1S70  the  amount 
of  coal  produced  was  599,150  tons,  but  for  some  years 
it  has  exceeded  1,000,000  tons,  the  number  of  collieries 
being  about  thirty.  At  a  depth  of  593  feet  in  the 
Moira  coalfield  there,  is  a  spring  of  salt-water,  the 
brine  of  which  is  brought  to  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  for  use 
in  scorbutic  and  rheumatic  affections.  Limestone  is 
worked  in  various  portions  of  the  count}-,  freestone  is 
plentiful,  gypsum  is  fouud,  and  a  kind  of  granite,  which  is 


extensively  used  for  paving  purposes,  is  obtained  at  Charn- 
wood  forest,  Mount-Sorrel,  Sapcote,  and  Stoney-Stauton. 

Agriculture. — The  climate  is  mild,  and,  on  account  of  the 
inland  position  of  the  county,  and  the  absence  of  any  very 
high  elevations,  the  rainfall  is  very  moderate.  The  soil  is 
of  a  loamy  character,  the  richest  district  being  that  to  the 
east  of  the  Soar,  which  is  occupied  by  pasture,  while  the 
corn  crops  are  grown  chieQy  on  a  lighter  soil  resting 
above  the  Red  Sandstone  formation.  The  following  table 
gives  a  classification  of  holdings  according  to  size,  with 
the  area  under  each  class  of  holding  : — 


50  Acres  and 
under. 

From  50  to  100 
Acre:,. 

From  ion  m  300 
Ai  res 

From  300  tn  500 
Acres. 

From  501 
Acres. 

Above  1000  Acres. 

Tolnl. 

N'o.           Acres. 

Xo.    j        Acre 5 

N'o.          Acics. 

No.    1       Acres. 

No.    '       Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

N'o.    1       Acres. 

is:-, 

1SS0 

'..D7-1 

77  -.11 
74  H4 

Mi,    '        ra>.MM 

■ 

I.JOC 
1,407 

21    i..,-. 

||S 

CO. ) 

CC.ISJ 

36         il  77G 

2 

3,3(10 

5.530 

470.005 
»7>,6>li 

A  large  number  of  the  holdings  between  10C  and  300 
acres  are  possessed  by  owners  who  farm  their  own  land. 
In  1881  the  total  area  of  arable  land  was  473,99S  acres, 
of  whirh  91,952  were  under  corn  crop,  22,033  under  green 
crop,  25,302  rotation  grasses,  317,869  permanent  pasture, 
and  16,842  fallow;  740  acres  were  under  orchards,  345' 
market  gardens,  125  nursery  grounds,  and  11,252  woods. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  pasture  is  very 
great.  The  pasture  land  is  especially  rich  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivers.  Of  corn  crops  33,675  acres  were  under 
wheat,  27,724  barley,  and  23,330  oats.  The  number  of 
cows  in  18S1  was  33,863,  the  total  immber  of  cattle  being 
123,681,  an  average  of  26  to  every  100  acres  under  cul- 
tivation, the  average  for  England  being  16 '9.  There  are 
many  dairy  farms  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  the  famous 
Stilton  cheese  being  made  near  Melton  Mowbray.  Horses 
numbered  18,085,  the  number  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses being  12,243.  The  breed  was  much  improved  by 
the  importation  by  the  well-known  agriculturist  Bakewell 
of  mares  from  Flanders.  As  the  county  is  famed  for 
fox-hunting,  there  are  many  excellent  riding  horses.  The 
number  of  sheep  in  18S1  was  263,383,  an  average  of 
51  to  every  100  acres  under  cultivation,  the  average  for 
England  being  62'4.  The  famous  New  Leicesters,  intro- 
duced by  Bakewell,  are  the  most  common,  but  the  Old 
Leicesters  are  still  bred,  and  there  is  also  a  race  of  sheep 
peculiar  to  Charnwood  forest.  Pigs  in  1881  numbered 
21,765.  According  to  the  return  of  1S74,  the  land  in 
1872-73  was  divided  among  13,848  proprietors,  possess- 
ing 519,524  acres,  with  an  annual  rental  of  £1,493,378, 
10s.  Of  the  owners  only  35  per  cent,  possessed  more 
than  1  acre,  and  the  average  value  per  acre  all  over  was 
£2,  16s.  Among  the  principal  proprietors  are  the  duke 
of  Rutland,  possessing  30,109  acres;  Lord  Donington, 
10,174;  Earl  Howe,  9755;  the  earl  of  Stamford  and 
ington,  9012  ;  and  the  earl  of  Dysart,  8420. 

Manufactures. — The  staple  manufacture  of  the  county 
is  hosiery,  for  which  the  wool  is  obtained  chiefly  from  home- 
bred sheep.  Its  principal  seats  are  Leicester,  Hinckley, 
and  Loughborough.  Cotton  hose  are  likewise  made,  and 
the  other  industries  include  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  elastic  webbing,  silk  plush  for  kv.ts  and  lace,  agricul- 
tural implements.  I  i  v,  and  artificial  manures. 

Administration  and  Population.—  Leicestershire  com- 
prises six  "hundreds,''  the  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  Leicester  (122,351),  and  five  other  towns  with 
a  population  of  over  5000,  viz.,  Loughborough  (14,733), 
Hinckley,  partly  in  \Var\vickshire  (7673),  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch  (7465),  Melton  Mowbray  (5766),  and  Market  Bar- 
borough  (5350).  The  population  of  thecountv,  which  in  1801 
wax  only  130,030,  was  215,867  in  1841,  209,311  in  1871, 
and  321,018  (155,429  males  and  165,589  females)  in  1881, 
the  increase  within  the  last  ten  years  being  19-2  per  cent. 


The  county  returns  six  members  to  Parliament, — two 
for  North  and  two  for  South  Leicestershire,  and  two  for  the 
borough  of  Leicester.  It  has  one  court  of  quarter  sessions, 
and  is  separated  into  nine  petty  sessional  divisions,  with 
which  the  police  divisions  are  nearly  identical.  The 
borough  of  Leicester  has  a  commission  of  the  peace,  a 
separate  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  also  its  own  police. 
The  county  is  almost  wholly  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough, 
and  contains  331  civil  parishes,  townships,  or  places,  as 
well  as  parts  of  other  parishes.  It  is  included  in  the 
Midland  circuit,  and  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  are  held 
at  Leicester. 

Histmy  and  Antiquities. — Before  the  Tloman  invasion  Leiccsb  r- 
shire  was  inhabited  by  the  Coritaui,  null  under  the  Koinnns  it 
formed  part  of  the  iinin  e  "f  Flaria  Cxsiirknsis.  The  principal 
Soman  roads  are  the  Watling  Street,  which  Form's  for  20  miles  tin 
south-west  boundaiy  of  the  county  from  Dove-bridge  near  the  Avon 
to  near  Atl-.ei stone,  wjicie  it  entcis  Vanvickshite  ;  the  Fosse  road 
from  L  neolnsl  he,  which  enters  the  county  nt  Six  J  fills,  and 
passes  by  Leicester  to  V'ntUng  Street  ;  'the  Via  Uetana  fruin 
Colchester,  which  cnteis  the  comity  near  Jleilbonme,  and  joins  the 
Fosse  at  Leicestei  on  its  way  to  Chester.  The  principal  Komnll 
stations  wee  E«tx>  (Leicester),  Vcromclnm  (supposed  to  have  been 
Boiuiigti  Hill),  Mandi  csscdiim  (Manccttcr),  and  Eciioncs  (High- 
eros=0  Roman  coins,  urns,  tesselnted  ]>.w  ements,  military  weapons, 
n.d  domestic  i.tensils  and  other  remains  hove  been  found  in  several 
places,  especially  at  Leicester,  liothlev,  Wnnlip,  Hnrliy,  Bottesford, 
Hinckley,  Sapeote,  and  Melton  Mowbray.  Two  miles  from  Leicestei 
a  Roman  milestone  of  the  time  ol  tin-  emperor  Hadrian  was  dis- 
covered in  1771.  Under  the  Heptarchy  Leicestei  wis  included  in 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  Afterwards  it  was  overrun  by  the  Dunes, 
from  whom  it  was  recovered  by  Kthclllcda.  The  most  noteworthy 
event  connected  with  the  county  was  the  battle  ot  Bosworth  Field, 
where  Richard  ill.  was  slain  22d  August  14S5;  but  it  w 
quently  tho  scene  of  contests  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  of  Henry' 
III.  and  during  the  Revolution  pi  liod. 

The  principal  monastic  foundations  in  Leicester  were  priories  ol 
Black  Canons  at  St  Mary  Pro  near  Leicester  rounded  in  114:i,  and 
at  Breedon  founded  in  1144,  priories  of  Bi  ixedii  lines  at  Hinckley  in 
1173  and  "I  Den.  lie-tine  nans  .it  Laogh  )  neat   Breedon  in  the  time 

of  Henry  I.,  a  collegiate  chnre!  nt  1 fttel  founded  in  the  reign  ol 

William  I.,  a  prior)  of  i  anons  ol  SI  Augustine  .it  Launde  in  thi 
of  Henry  I.  (now  changed  into  .i   mil  >i  inn),  houses  .if  the  Knights 
Hospitallers   at    Dtilby   end    Heather,   .i    priory  of  St    All 
Bradley,  a  pre  eptory  of  Knights  Templars  at  Rothley  in 

■   tomnli  '1  by  Simon  do  Montl'ort, 
a  friary  of  st  Augustine  called  St  Catherine's,  also  at   Le 
and  a  convent  of  canons  regular  ol  st  Augustine  at  Kirkby,  founded 
in  13o9.     The  principal  old  castles  are  tie  si  "l  Ashhy-de-la-Zoui  li 
and  Kirkby-Muxloe. 

The  principal  lii-tnnes  of  Leicestershire  are  these  ot  NiclmK  17iio.  -nli  eilitioti 
1745-1820. Tliroljy,  I, an. i  Cllitis,  IS31.     Sec  also  lAii 

].e ';    VVAlCOtt,   '  ■  -i-e.   1ST!  ;  Hut 

field   I860:  Avclfne,  0  i**«7  of  h-iccster,  18«0;  .liiitil.  6" 

Leicester,  IS75;  Harrison.  Geo  -> /■  >■■■'■>■  mat KkUbpH,  1B70.    I'oi  a  i niter  lei 

see  AmUrson.  Topogram  ,ssl- 

Leicester,    a    municipal    and    parliamentary    borough 

and  market-town  of  England,   and  the  chief  town  id'  the 

county   of   Leicester,    is   situated   at   the   intersection   of 

several  railway  lines,  in  a  gentle  hollow  on  tho  river  Soar, 

97  miles  north-north-west   of   London,  and    27  south  of 

Nottingham.     The  town  is  well  built,  the  streets  ate  spacious 
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and  regular,  and  the  sanitary  and  water  arrangements  are 
very  satisfactory.  The  most  important  of  the  churches  are 
St  Martin's,  near  the  site  of  an  old  Franciscan  convent, 
restored  in  1881  at  a  cost  of  £20,000;  St  Mary's,  Early 
English  and  Norman,  originally  built  in  the  12th  century, 
and  restored  in  1861  at  a  cost  of  £10,000;  All  Saints, 
an  ancient  structure  in  the  Early  English  style,  restored 
in  1875  :  St  Margaret's,  a  beautiful  and  spacious  building 
erected  in  1444,  Early  English  and  Decorated,  recently 
restored  at  a  cost  of  £6000;  and  St  Nicholas's,  in  the 
Early  Norman  style.  Of  the  old  castle  two  gateways  are 
still  standing,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  Norman  Hall.  The 
other  principal  buildings  arc  the  old  town-hall,  formerly 
the  guild-hall  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  new  town-hall  erected 
iu  1875,  the  town  museum,  the  school  of  art,  and  the 
lie  baths,  erected  in  1879  at  a  cost  of  £11,000      One 


Plau  of  Leicester, 
of  tho  ornaments  of  the  town  is  the  memorial  clock-tower 
erected  in  18CS  in  honour  of  Simon  de  Montfort  and  three 
other  less  known  persons  connected  with  the  district.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  the 
abbey  of  Black  Canons,  founded  in  1143.  On  the  site  of 
St  Margaret's  church  was  the  old  Saxon  cathedral,  and  in 
the  adjoining  abbey  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  buried.  Besides 
Trinity  Hospital,  founded  in  1331  by  Henry  Plantagenet, 
earl  of  Leicester,  and  AVyggeston's  Hospital,  founded  in 
1513,  there  are  a  large  number  of  minor  charities.  There 
is  a  fine  promenade  from  the  town  to  the  Victoria  park 
and  racecourse,  in  addition  to  which  the  Abbey  park 
of  40  acres  has  lately  been  opened.  The  staple  trade  of 
I,  icester  is  hosiery,  including  stockings  and  all  kinds  of 
fancy  goods.  There  are  also  iron-foundries,  and  manufac- 
tures of  boots  and  shoes,  elastic  webs,  and  sewing  cotton. 
The  population  of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  17,005  in  1801,  had  increased  in  1S71  to  95,220, 
in  1881  t,.  122,351. 

Leicester  was  an  ancient  British  town,  and  umler  the  name  of  llalai 
or  Ratiseorion  an  important  Roman  station.     It  was  also  one  of  the 
firo  olj  Danish  burghs,  ami  until  871  it  was  an  eccli    i 
Its  charter  of  incorporation  was  obtained  from  King  John,  and  from 
the  23d  ol   Edward  I.    it  returned  two   members  to   parliament, 
ti  '.in  Iv  Henry  V.  in  1111  and  by 
'.'  VI.   in   1426.      Richard    111.,  who  passed  anight   in  it  on 
in,  vi  .v  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Bosworth,  was  buried  in  the  Francis- 
can convent.     TI  I  by  I  harli  ,  I..  M  i\  31,  1645, 
'  '   foil  m  m;.     See  tho  Histories 
of  Tin     1  .     1777),  Robinson  (1791),  and  Thompson  (1871 ). 

Mi''     I  EB,    im       I      Montfokt,  Earl  of.     See 
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LEICESTER,   Rdbert   Dudley,  Earl   of   (c.  1531- 
1588).     This   favourite  of   Queen  Elizabeth  came  of   an 
ambitious   family.     They   were   not,   indeed,    such   mere 
upstarts   as   their  enemies  loved  to  represent  them  ;   for 
Leicester's  grandfather — the    notorious   Edmund   Dudley 
who  was   one  of   tho  chief  instruments  of  Henry  VII.'s 
extortions — was  descended  from  a  younger  branch  of  the 
barons  of  Dudley.     But  the  love  of  power  was  a  passion 
which  seems  to  have  increased  in  them  with  each  succeed- 
ing generation,  and  though  the  grandfather  was  beheaded 
by  Henry  VIII.  for  his  too  devoted  services  in  the  preced- 
ing reign,  the  father  grew  powerful  enough  in  the  days  of 
Edward    VI.    to   trouble   the   succession   to    the   crown. 
This  was  that  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
contrived  the  marriage  of  Lady  Jane   Grey  with  his  own 
son  Guildford   Dudley,  and    involved  both   her  and  her 
hi  band  in  a  common  ruin  with  himself.     Robert  Dudley, 
the  subject  of  this  article,  was  an  elder  brother  of  Guild- 
ford, and  shared  at  that  time  in  the  misfortunes  of  the 
whole  family.     Having  taken  up  arms  with   them  against 
Queen  Mary,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  was  actually 
sentenced  to  death ;  but  the  queen  afterwards  not  only 
pardoned  and  restored  him  to  liberty,  but  appointed  him 
master  of  the  ordnance.     On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  ho 
was  also  made  master  of  the  horse.     He  was  then,  perhaps, 
about  seven  and  twenty,  and  was  evidently  rising  rapidly  iu 
the  queen's  favour.    At  an  early  age  he  had  been  married  to 
Amy,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Robsart.     The  match  had  been 
arranged  by  his  father,  who  was  very  studious  to  provide  in 
this  way  for  the  future  fortunes  of  his  children,  and  the  wed- 
ding was  graced  by  the  presence  of  King  Edward.     But  it 
was  not  a  happy  marriage.    The  lady  lived  alone  at  Cumnor 
Hall  in    Berkshire,  the    house  of   one    Anthony  Forster, 
and  there  in  the  year-  1560  she  died  under  circumstances 
which   certainly   aroused  some   suspicions   of   foul  play. 
The  scandal  was  the  more  serious  as  it  was  insinuated  that 
Dudley  stood  so  high  in  the  queen's  favour  that  he  might 
reasonably  hope  to  marry  her,  and  that  a  murder  had  been 
deliberately  planned  to  remove  an  obstacle  to  his  advance- 
ment.    The  point,  it   must   be  owned,  is   not  free  from 
obscurity,  and    recent   revelations   from    the   archives   of 
Siniaucas  prove  that  even  before  the  unhappy  lady's  death 
it  was  said  there  was  a  design  to  poison  her.     After  the 
event,  however,  the   story  was  that  she  had  broken  her 
neck  by  a  fall  down  stairs,  and,  suspicious  as  tho  case  may 
appear,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Dudley's 
innocence,  which   cannot  be  discussed  withis  our  limits. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  continued  to  rise  in  the  queen's  favour. 
She  made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  bestowed  on 
him  the  castle  of  Kenilworth,  the  lordship  of  Denbigh,  and 
other  lands  of  very  great  value  in  Warwickshire  and  in 
Wales.      In   September    1564    she  created  him  baron   of 
Denbigh,  and   immediately  afterwards  earl   of   Leicester. 
In  the  preceding  month,  when  she  visited  Cambridge,  she 
at  his    request  addressed    the   university  in   Latin.     The 
honours  shown  him  naturally  exuted  jealousy,  especially 
as    it    was    well   known    that   he    entertained   still   more 
ambitious   hopes,    which   the   queen    apparently   did   not 
altogether  discourage.     The  earl  of  Sussex,  in  opposition 
to   him,    strongly   favoured  a   match  with  the   archduke 
Charles  of  Austria.     The  court  was  divided,  and,  while 
arguments    were   set   forth   on    the   one  side  against  the 
queen's  marrying  a  subject,  the  other  party  iusisted  strongly 
on  the  disadvantages  of   a  foreign  alliance.     The  queen, 
however,  was  so  far  from  being  foolishly  in  love  with  him 
that  iu  1564  she  recommended  him  as  a  husband  for  Mar/ 
Queen  of  Scots.     But  even  this,  it  was  believed,  was  only  » 
blind,  and  indeed  it  may  be  doubted  how  far  the  proposal 
was  serious.     After  his  creation  as  earl  of  Leicester  great 
at!  .  ..    )  was  paid  to  him  both  at  ..     -  n-nd  abroad.     The 
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university  of  Oxford  made  him  their  chancellor,  and 
Charles  IX.  of  France  sent  him  the  order  of  St  Michael. 
A  few  yen's  later  he  formed  an  ambiguous  connexion  with 
the  baroness  dowager  of  Sheffield,  which  was  maintained 
by  the  lady,  with  great  appearance  of  truth,  to  have  been 
a  valid  marriage,  though  it  was  concealed  from  the  queen. 
Long  afterwards,  in  the  days  of  James  I.,  their  son,  Sir 
ltubert  Dudley,  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  sought  to 
establish  his  legitimacy  ;  but  his  suit  was  suddenly  brought 
to  a  stop,  and  the  documents  conuected  with  it  sealed  up 
by  au  order  of  the  Star  Chamber,  without  any  reasons 
being  assiguo  1. 

Iu  1575  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  the  earl  at  Kenilworth, 
where  she  wa3  entertained  for  some  days  witli  great 
magnificence  The  picturesque  account  of  the  event  given 
by  Sir  "Walter  Scutt  has  made  every  one  familiar  with  the 
general  character  of  the  scene.  Next  year  Walter,  earl  of 
Essex,  with  whom  Leicester  had  had  some  differences, 
died  in  Ireland,  uot  without  suspicion  of  poison,  and 
Leicester's  subsequent  marriage  with  his  widow  again  gave 
rise  'to  very  serious  imputations  against  him.  This 
marriage,  like  the  former,  was  kept  secret  at  first ;  but  it 
was  revealed  to  the  queen  in  1579  by  Simier,  an  emissary 
of  the  duke  of  Alencon,  to  whose  projected  match  with 
Elizabeth  the  earl  seemed  to  be  the  principal  obstacle. 
The  queen  showed  great  displeasure  at  the  news,  and  had 
some  thought,  it  is  said,  of  committing  Leicester  to  the 
Tower,  but  was  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  his  rival  the 
earl  of  Sussex.  In  February  1582  Leicester,  along  with 
a  number  of  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  escorted  the 
duke  of  Alenc.on  on,  his  return  to  Antwerp  to  be  invested 
with  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries.  In  1581  he 
inaugurated  an  association  for  the  protection  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  against  conspirators.  About  this  time  there 
issued  from  the  press  the  famous  pamphlet,  believed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Parsons  the  Jesuit,  entitled 
Leicester's  Commoiiu'e-dlh,  which  was  intended  to  suggest 
to  the  people  that  the  English  constitution  was  subverted 
and  the  government  handed  over  to  one  who  was  at  heart 
an  atheist  and  a  traitor,  besides  being  a  man  of  infamous 
life  and  morals.  The  book  was  ordered  to  be  suppressed 
by  letters  from  the  privy  council,  in  which  it  was  declared 
that  the  charges  against  the  earl  were  to  the  queen's  certain 
knowledge  untrue ;  nevertheless  they  produced  a  very 
strong  impression,  and  were  believed  in  by  some  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  Jesuits  long  after  Leicester's  death.  In  1585 
he  \va3  appointed  commander  of  an  expedition  to  the  Low 
Countries  in  aid  of  tho  revolted  provinces,  and  sailed  with 
a  fleet  of  fifty  ships  to  Flushing,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.  In  January  following  he  was  invested 
with  the  government  of  the  provinces,  but  immediately 
received  a  strong  reprimand  from  the  queen  for  taking 
upon  himself  a  function  which  she  had  not  authorized. 
Both  he  and  the  Status  General  were  obliged  to  apologize  ; 
but  the  latter  protested  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
giving  him  absolute  control  of  their  affairs,  and  that  it 
would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  them  to  revoke  the 
appointment.  Leicester  accordingly  was  allowed  to  retain 
his  dignity;  but  the  incident,  was  inauspicious,  nor  did 
affairs  prosper  greatly  under  his  management.  His  nephew 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  slain  at  the  unsuccessful  siege  of 
Zutphcn,  and  complaints  were  made  by  the  States  General 
of  the  conduct  of  the  whole  campaign.  He  returned  to 
England  for' a  time,  and  went  back  in  15-S7,  when  ho 
made  au  abortive  effort  to  raise  the  siege  of  Sluys. 
Disagreements  increasing  between  him  and  the  States,  he 
was  recalled  by  the  queen,  from  whom,  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  his  enemies,  he  met  with  a  very  good 
reception ;  and  he  continued  in  such  favour  that  in  the 
following   summer  (the    year  being   that  of  tho  Armada, 


1588)  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  army 
mustered  at  Tilbury  to  resist  Spanish  invasion.  After  the 
crisis  was  past  he  was  returning  homewards  from  the  court 
to  Kenilworth,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  sudden  illness 
and  died  at  his  house  at  Cornbury  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the 
4  th  September. 

Such  are  the  bare  facts  of  Leicester's  life.  Of  his 
character  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak  with  confidence,  but 
some  features  of  it  are  indisputable.  Being  iu  person  tr-11 
and  remarkably  handsome,  he  improved  these  advantages 
by  a  very  ingratiating  manner.  A  man  of  no  small  ability 
and  still  more  ambition,  he  was  nevertheless  vain,  and 
presumed  at  times  upon  his  iufluence  with  the  queen  to  ? 
degree  that  brought  upon  him  a  sharp  rebuff.  On  V-t 
other  hand,  Elizabeth  stood  by  him,  as  we  have  seen, 
against  efforts  to  supplant  him.  That  she  was  ever  really 
iu  love  with  him,  as  modern  writers  have  supposed,  is 
extremely  questionable  ;  but  she  saw  in  him  some  valuable 
qualities  which  marked  him  as  the  fitting  recipient  of  high 
favours.  He  was  a  man  of  princely  tastes,  especially  in 
architecture.  At  court  he  became  latterly  the  leader  of 
the  Puritan  party,  and  his  letters  were  pervaded  by 
expressions  of  religious  feeling  which  it  is  hard  to  believe 
were  insincere.  Of  the  darker  suspicions  against  him  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  much  was  certainly  reported  beyond  the 
truth;  but  there  remain  some  facts  sufficiently  mysterious 
to  make  a  just  estimate  of  the  man  a  rather  perplexing 
problem.  (J.  ga.) 

LEIGH,  a  market  and  manufacturing  town  of  Lanca* 
shire,  England,  is  situated  on  several  branch  railway  lines, 
7i  miles  south-west  of  Bolton.  The  ancient  parish  church 
was,  with  the  exception  of  the-old  tower,  rebuilt  in  1873 
in  the  Perpendicular  style,  at  a  cost  of  over  £10,000.  Tho 
grammar  school,  the  date  of  whose  foundation  is  unknown, 
received  its  principal  endowments  in  1655,  1662,  and 
1681.-  A  union  workhouse  was  erected  in  1851  at  a  cost 
of  £10,000.  The  staple  manufactures  of  the  town  are 
silk  and  cotton,  but  there  are  also  glassworks,  foundries, 
breweries,  and  flour-mills,  with  extensive  collieries.  The 
local  government  board  was  formed  in  1875  by  the 
amalgamation  of  those  previously  existing  for  the  town- 
ships of  West  Leigh,  Bedford,  and  Pennington.  The 
population  of  the  district  was  17,623  in  1871,  and  21,733 
in  1881.  The  town  includes  also  a  portion  of  the  town- 
ship of  Atherton. 

LEIGH,  Edward  (1602-1671),  Puritan  linguist  and 
theologian,  was  born  in  1602  at  Shawell,  Leicestershire, 
was  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  from  1616,  and 
subsequently  became  d  member  of  the  Middle  Temple.  In 
1636  he  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Stafford,  and 
during  the  civil  war  he  held  a  colonelcy  in  the  parliamen- 
tary army.  He  has  sometimes  bpen  confounded  with  John 
Ley,  and  so  represented  as  having  sat  in  the  Wsstminstor 
Assembly.  The  public  career  of  Leigh  terminated  with 
his  expulsion  from  parliament  along  with  the  rest  of  tho 
Presbyterian  party  in  1648.  From  an  early  period  in  his 
lifo  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  theology 
and  to  the  preparation  for  the  press  of  numerous  compila- 
tions, the  must  important  of  these  being  tho  Critie<i 
containing  observations  on  all  the  Radices  of  the  Hebrew 
Word's  of  the  Old  cud  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
(1639-4*4;  new  ed.,  with  supplement,  lC62),for  which  the 
author  received  the  thanks  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  It  has  frequently  been  reprinted 
abroad,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Leigh's  contemporary  Fuller, 
it,  "  with  many  other  worthy  works,  will  mnko  his  judicious 
industry  known  to  posterity."  It  is  now,  however,  but 
little  used.  Leigh  died  in  Staffordshire  in  June  1671. 
IU  remaining  works  indudo  A  Trcati*  qf  Divinity  (1646-51), 
I   i  /  Divinity  (1051),  Annotations  upon  tlte  New  Testament 
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(1650),  of  which  a  Latin  translation  by  Arnold  was  published  at 
Lcipsic  in  1732,  Annotations  on  the  Five  Poetical  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament  (1657),'^  Treatise  of  Religion  and  Learning  (1656), 
Select  and  Choice  Observations  concerning  the  First  Tvxhe  Csesars 
11635)/ 

LEIGHTON,  Robert  (1611-1684),  bishop  of  Dunblane, 
and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Dr  Alexander  Leighton,  the  author  of  Zion's  Plea  against 
the  Prelude,  whose  terrible  sufferings  for  having  dared  to 
question  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  under  the  perse- 
cution of  Laud,  form  one  of  the  mo=t  disgraceful  incidents 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Dr  Leighton  is  said  to  have 
been  of  the  old  family  of  Ulishaven  in  Forfarshire,  and  his 
illustrious  son  was  born  in  the  year  1611.  From  his 
earliest  childhood,  according  to  Burnet,  he  was  distinguished 
for. his  saintly  temper  and  disposition,  and  in  his  sixteenth 
year  (1627)  he  was  sent  to  complete  his  education  at.the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  where,  after  studying  with  dis- 
tinguished success  for  four  years,  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1631. > 

After  leaving  college  his  father  sent  him  to  travel  abroad, 
and  he  is  understood  Co  have  spent  several  years  in  France, 
where  he  acquired  a  complete  mastery  of  the  French 
language.  While  there  he  passed  a  good  deal  of  time 
with  some  relations  at  Douay  who  had  become  Roman 
Catholics,  and  with  whom  he  would  seem  to  have  formed 
a  strict  friendship,  as  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
them  for  many  years  afterwards.  Either  at  this  time  or 
on  some  subsequent  vi?it  to  the  Continent  he  had  also  a 
good  deal  of  intercourse  with  some  members  of  the 
Jansenist  party.  And  no  doubt  what  he  then  saw  among 
these  excellent  persons  of  the  piety  which  was  possible 
even  in  a  communion  whicli  he  believed  to  be  corrupt 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  charity  towards  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  religious  opinions,  which  ever  after- 
wards formed  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  his  character. 
The  exact  period  of  his  return  to  Scotland  has  not  been 
ascertained;  but  in  1611  he  was  ordained  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Newbattle  in  Midlothian,  where  he  continued 
for  about  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  resigned 
his  charge,  and  went  to  reside  in  Edinburgh  (1652).  What 
the  precise  circumstances  were  which  led  him  to  take  this 
step  does  not  distinctly  appear.  But  the  account  given 
is  that  the  fiery  zeal  of  his  brother  clergymen  on  certain 
political  questions  found  little  sympathy  with  him,  and 
that  this  led  to  severe  censures  on  their  part,  which  were 
too  much  for  his  gentle,  nature  to  bear. 

in  the  following  year  (1653)  he  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  university  of  Ediuburgh,  and  primarius 
or  of  divinity.  In  this  post  he  continued  for  seven 
or  eight  years,  and,  according  to  Burnet,  "  he  wa9  a  great 
blessing  in  it ;  for  he  talked  so  to  all  the  youth  of  any 
capacity  or  distinction  that  it  had  a  great  effect  on  many 
of  them."  A  considerable  number  of  his  Latin  prelections 
and  other  addresses  to  the  students  were  published  after 
his  death,  and  are  singularly  remarkable  for  the  purity  and 

1  One  has  difficulty  in  tidnking  of  even  the  ;  ighton  as 

capable  of  humour  or  sarcasm.  But  it  so  happens  that  the  only 
anecdote  of  his  :r  which  has  been  pn  indicates 

the  presence  of  some  trace  of  these  in  hU  ! 

Edinburgh  at  the  time  was  a  certain  David  Aikcnhead,  who  !. 
ably  made  himself  offensive  in  some  way  to  the  young  collegians,  and 
Leighton,  it  appears,  was  tempted  to  perpetrate  the  following  little 
epigram  upon  him:  — 

*'  That  qnhilk  his  name  prctendl  is  falsely  said, 
To  wit  ttiat  of  ane  aike  his  head  is  made, 
For  It  th;it  it  hud  liocn  compoi 
His  fyric  nose  had  flaimed  It  lung  agie.*' 

To  "  blaspheme  the  bailies."  (much  more  the  provost)  was  at  that  time 
a  somewhat  serious  offence,  and  we  are  told  that  he  was  "  ei 
from  the  college  for  his  attack  upon  the  provost's  nos«      I 
seen),  however,  that  the  offence  was  speedily  condoned,  as  he  is  found 
soon  afterwards  to  have  been  restored  to  his  position. 


^legance  of  their  Latinity,  and  their  subdued  and  medi- 
tative eloqnence.  The  reader  will  be  disappointed  if  he 
expects  to  find  in  them  any  subtle  exposition  of  a  meta- 
physical system  of  theology.  In  this  respect  they  present 
a  carious  contrast  to  any  thiug  that  is  known  of  the 
theology  taught  at  that  time  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland.  They  ate  rather  to  be  regarded  as  valuable 
instruclions  in  the  art  cf  living  a  holy  life  than  as  u 
of  scientific  divinity.  Throughout,  however,  they  bear  the 
marks  of  a  deeply  learned  and  accomplished  mind,  fully 
saturated  with  both  chssical  and  patristic  reading,  and 
like  all  his  works  they  breathe  the  spirit  of  one  who  lived 
very  much  above  the  world.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
ascertain  how  far  he  succeeded  in  instilling  something  of 
his  own  spirit  into  the  minds  of  those  who  listened  to  his 
teaching.  We  certainly  meet  with  very  little  indication 
of  its  having  taken  any  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  either 
the  Presbyterian  or  the  Episcopalian  clergy  of  the  twenty 
or  thirty  years  which  succeeded  the  period  of  his  principal- 
ship.  The  only  writer  of  the  time  who  has  spoken  with 
true  appreciation  of  his  character  is  Bishop  Burnet ;  both 
in  his  History  of  his  Own  Times  and  in  his  Pastoral  Care 
he  has  referred  to  Leighton  in  language  of  unbounded 
affection  and  admiration.  This,  however,  was  founded 
upon  knowledge  of  him  obtained  in  the  course  of  a  friend- 
ship formed  after  he  had  demitted  his  office  of  principal, 
and  not  uoon  his  university  teaching... 

In  1661,  when  Charles  II.  had  resolved  to  force  Epis- 
copacy once  more  upon  Scotland,  he  fixed  upon  Leighton 
for  one  of  his  bishops.  Looking  at  the  matter,  as  we  are 
apt  to  do,  in  the  light  of  what  followed  in  the  history  of 
Scotland  during  the  next  twenty  seven  years,  it  seems 
almost  unaccountable  how  such  a  man  as  Leighton  could 
have  submitted  as  he  did  to  the  degradation  of  beinj 
associated  with  coadjutors  like  Sharp  and  some  of  his 
companion  bishops.  The  only  explanations  which  can  bo 
given  perhaps  are  that  Leighton,  living  very  much  out  of 
the  world,  and  being  somewhat  deficient  in  what  n 
called  the  political  sense,  had  no  idea  of  the  deadly  hatred 
entertained  toward  Episcopacy  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
religious  people  of  Scotland,  and  so  of  its  utter  unfitness 
to  become  the  established  church  polity  of  the  country,  and 
that  his  soft  and  gentle  nature  rendered  him  too  open  to 
the  persuasions  which  were  used  to  induce  him  to  enter  a 
sphere  for  which  he  instinctively  felt  he  was  ill  qualified. 
Every7  one  will  give  him  credit  too  for  having  no  conception 
that  the  only  object  of  the  Government  in  establishing 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland  was  to  make  it  subservient  to 
despotism  and  persecution.  The  Episcopacy  which  ho 
contemplated  was  that  modified  form  which  had  been 
suggested  by  Archbishop  Ussher,  and  to  which  Baxter  and 
many  of  the  best  of  the  English  Nonconformists  would 
have  readily  given  their  adherence.  It  is  significant  on 
id  that  he  always  refused  to  be  addressed  as  "my 
lord,"  an  lit  is  stated  that  when  dining  with  Ids  clergymen 
on  one  occasion  he  was  so  fir  from  arrogating  any  i 
superiority  or  precedence  that  he  wished  to  seat  himself  at 
the  foot  of  the  table.2 

If  Leighton  did  not  know  before,  he  soon  began  I 
cover  the  sort  of  men  with  whom  he  was  to  be  associated 
in  the  episcopate.  He  travelled  with  them  in  the  samo 
coach  from  London  towards  Scotland,  but  having  become, 
AS  be  told  Burnet,  very  weary  of  tli  ir  company  (as  he 
doubted  not  they  were  of  his),  and  having  found  that  they 
intended  to  make  a  kind  of  triumphal  entrance  into  Edin- 
burgh, he  left  them  at  Morpeth  and  retired  to  the  carl  of 

-  For  an  interesting  and  characteristic  indication  of  the  purity  of  !,m 
motives  in  accepting  a  bishopric,  reference  may  be  made  to  his  letter 
to  the  earl  of  Lothian,  :nbcr  23,  1661,  which  is  still  pre- 

served among  the  Lothian  papars. 
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Lothian's  a*  Newbattle.  He  very  soon,  we  are  told,  lost 
all  hope  of  being  able  to  build  up  the  church  by  the  means 
which  tha  Government  had  set  on  foot,  and  his  work,  as 
ho  confessed  to  Burnet,  "  seemed  to  him  a  fighting  against 
God."  He-  did,  however,  wliat  he  could,  governing  his 
diocese  (that  of  Dunblans)  with  the  utmost  mildness,  as  far 
ns  he  could  preventing  the  persecuting  measures  which  were 
in  active  operation  elsewhere,  and  endeavouring  to.persuade 
the  Presbyterian  clergy  to  sink  their  differences  and  come 
to  an  accommodation  with  their  Episcopal  brethren.  In 
this  last  matter  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  no  better  with 
the  Presbyterians  than  Eixtei  in  England  did  in  a  similar 
attempt  with  the  Episcopalian  party;  and,  after  a  hopeless 
le  of  three  or  four  years  to  induce  the  Government 
to  put  a  stop  to  their  fierce  persecution  of  the  Covenanters, 
he  at  length  determined  to  resign  his  bishopric,  and  went 
up  to  London  in  1665  foe  this  purpose.  He  told  the  king 
that  "  he  could  not  concur  in  the  planting  the  Christian 
religion  itself  in  such  a  manner,  much  less  a  form  of 
government,"  and  so  far  worked  upon  the  mind  of  Charles 
that  he  promised  to  enforce  the  adoption  of  milder 
measures.  In  the  hope  that  this  would  be  carried  into 
effect,  he  returned  to  his  diocese,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  material  improvement  look  place.  In  1669 
Leighton  again  went  to  London  and  made  fresh  repre- 
sentations on  the  subject,  which  were  so  far  attended  to, 
but,  partly  perhaps  from  faults  on  the  Presbyterian  as 
well  as  the  Episcopalian  side,  little  result  followed.  The 
slight  disposition,  however,  shown  by  the  Government  to 
accommodate  matters  appears  to  have  inspired  so  much 
hope  into  Leighton's  mind  that  in  the  following  year  he 
agreed,  though  with  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  to  accept 
the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow.  In  this  new  and  higher 
sphere}:,  redoubled  his  efforts  with  the  Presbyterians  to 
bring  about  some  degree  of  conciliation  with  Episcopacy, 
but  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  only  result  of  his  attempts 
was  to  embroil  himself  with  the  hot-headed  Episcopal 
party  as  well  as  with  the  Presbyterians.  In  utter  despair, 
therefore,  of  being  able  to  be  of  any  further  service  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  he  at  length  in  1674  threw  up  the  arch- 
i  i  hopric  and  retired,  after  a  short  stay,  probably  with  his 
successor  in  the  divinity  chair,  "William  Colville,  within 
the  precincts  of  Edinburgh  university,  to  the  house  of  his 
widowed  sister,  Mrs  L'ghtmaker,  at  Broadhurst  in  Sussex. 
Here  he  spent  the  remaining  ten  years,  in  all  likelihood 
the  happiest,  of  his  life,  and  died  somewhat  suddenly  on 
a  visit  to  London  in  1634,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of 
hi  3  age. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  or  at  least  a  full  estimate  of  Leighton's 
character.  He  stands  almost  alone  in  his  age.  In  some  respects 
lie  was  immeasurably  superior  both  in  intellect  and  in  piety  to  most 
of  the  S  iastics  of  his  time  ;  and  yet  he  seems  to  have 

I  most  no  influence  in  moulding  the  characters  or  conduct  of 
his  contemporaries.  One  is  half  inclined  to  think  that  he  would 
have  shown  himself  a  greater  or  at  least  a  more  complete  man  if 
*  Few  natural  wcakni  n     imperfection  a  had  intermingled  with 

1  was  his  absorption  in  the  love  of 

God  that  little  room  seema  '■-  '■  re  been  Left  in  his  heart  for  human 
sympathy  or  affection.  Can  it  he  that  there  was  after  all  something 
to  ranel  in  1  i,t  tells  us  that  he  had  never 

wen  mm  to  1  to  t  mile.    One  can  hardly 

1    i  a  for  ]  i  [y  under  the  dry  light 

of  hi  una  u  reason  after  the  horrible  treatment  which  his  i 
father  had  sufl  red  from  i        I  respects,  too,  he  gives  the  im- 

pression! aloof  from  human  interests  and  ties.    I; 

for  little  that  he  n<  vcr  married,  but  it  was  surely  a  curious  i  lio  j  n- 
cr.isy  in  the  man  that  he  h  ibj  nrjsh  (which  was 

granted  him)  that  lie  might  die  in  an  inn*,  where  there  could  be  no 
loving  hand  to  support,  no  loving  liea'rl  tochi  ir  him.  In  fact,  holy 
meditation  seems  to  have  been  the  one  absorbs :  i  his  life. 

At  Dunblane  tradition  still  preserves  the  memory  of  "the  good 
bishop,"  silent  and  companion  less,  pacing  up  and  down  th 

v  tlit!  river's  bank  under  the  beautiful  weal  window  oi  his 

!.      And  from  n  |i  tter  of  the  carl  of  Lothian  to  his  countess 

ii   nppi  ■*•-  Leighton  might  have  had 


I  for  resigning  his  charge  tit  Newbattle,  the  main  object  which  he 
!  had  in  view  was  to  be  left  to  his  own  thoughts.     It  is  therefore 
j  on  the  whole  not  very  wonderful  that  he  was  completely  misjudged 
I  and  even  disliked  both  by  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Episcopal  party. 
j  Some  of  the  bitter  expressions  of  hatred  towards  him,  however,  on 
•  the  part  of  the  former,  sound  very  strange  to  us  who  now  know  how 
I  holy,  humble,  and  blameless  the  man  really  was.     Thus  in  Naphtali 
I  it  is  said,  "  Mr  Leighton,  prelate  of  Duniblain,  under  a  Jesuitical- 
!  like  vizard  of  pretended  holiness,  humility,  and  crucifixion  to  the 
:  world,  hath  studied  to  seem  to  creep  upon  the  ground,  but  always 
;  up  the  hill,  toward  promotion  and  places  of  more  ease  and  honour, 
and  as  there  is  none  of  them  all  hath  with  a  kiss  so  betrayed  the 
cause  and  smitten  religion  under  the  fifth  rib,  and  hath  .been  such 
an  .offence  to  the  godly,  so  there  is  none  who  by  his  way,  practice, 
and  expressions  giveth  greater  suspicion  of  a  popish  affection,  in- 
clination, and  design.'*    So  also  in  the  continuation  of  Robert  Blair's 
life  by  his  son-in-law,  William  Row,  the  most  innocent  of  Leighton's 
acts  have  a  malicious  interpretation  put  upon  them.     When  he  re- 
signed Newbattle,  he  "pretended  insufficiency  for  the  ministry"; 
when  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  as  bishop  and  expressed  an  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  English  liturgy  and  ceremonies,  "it  was  suspected 
that  he  was  popish  and  Jesuited  " ;  when  he  refused  the  title  of  lord, 
and  in  other  respects  carried  himself  modestly  and  humbly,  he  was 
simply  "a  pawky  prelate."    When  bespoke  in  parliament  in  favour 
of  the  outed  ministers,  and  thought  that  they  ought  to  be  "  cherished 
andembraced  "  instead  of  persecuted,  offending  all  the  other  prelates 
by  the  course  he  took,  ':  it  was  difficult  what  to  judge  of  his  actings 
or  sayings, he  carried  so  smoothly  among  the  ministers  of  his  diocese." 
Some,  indeed,  we  are  told,  thought  well  of  him,  but  others  thought 
"that   he   spoke  from   a  popish   principle."     When  he   behaved 
sweetly  and  gently  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  telling  them  to  hold 
their  presbyteries  and  sessions  as  before,  and  suggesting  without 
commanding  any  thing,  it  was  "thought  that  he  was  but  stroking 
cream  in  their  mouths  at  first."    When  disgusted  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  other  bishops  in  "  outing  so  many  honest  ministers  and 
filling  their  places  with  insufficient  and  for  the  most  part  scandalous 
men,"  and  intimating  his  wish  to  demit  his  office  inconsequence,  he 
was  only  "pretending  to  be  displeased."     When  the  king  wrote  to 
the  council  that  some  of  the  most  peaceable  and  moderate  ouled 
ministers  might  have  liberty  to  preach,  and  Leighton  pleaded  that 
all  might  have  the  like  liberty,  it  was  "thought  that  he  did  this 
of  purpose  to  oppose  and  crush  it."     Nothing  that  the  good  man 
could  say  or  do  brought  .upon  him  anything   but   suspicion  and 
calumny.     Even  Wbdrow,  who  generally  gets  credit  for  fairness  and 
candour,  tells  us  that  '*he  was  judged  void  of  any  doctrinal  princi- 
ples," and  that  he  was  regarded  "as  very  much  indifferent  to  all 
professions  which  bore  the  name  of  Christian." 

It  is  worth  while  to  set  over  against  these  uncharitable  and  malig- 
nant insinuations  the  estimate  which  his  intimate  friend  Bishop 
Burnet  formed  of  him.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  Pastoral  Care,  he 
says,  "  I  have  now  laid  together  with  great  simplicity  what  has  been 
the  chief  subject  of  my  thoughts  for  above  thirty  years.  I  was  formed 
to  them  by  a  bishop  that  had  the  greatest  elevation  of  soul,  the 
largest  compass  of  knowledge,  the  most  mortified  and  heavenly  dis- 
position, that  I  ever  yet  saw  in  mortal;  that  had  the  greatest 
parts  as  well  as  virtue,  with  the  perfectest  humility  that  I  ever  saw 
in  man,  and  had  a  sublime  strain  in  preaching,  with  so  grave  a 
gesture,  and  such  a  majesty  of  thought,  of  language,  and  of  pro- 
nunciation, that  I  never  once  saw  a  wandering  eye  where  he  preached, 
and  have  seen  whole  assemblies  often  melt  in  tears  before  him  ;  and 
of  whom  I  can  say  with  great  truth  that,  in  a  free  and  frequent  con- 
versation with  him  for  above  two  and  twenty  years,  I  never  knew 
him  say  an  idle  word,  or  one  that  hnd  not  a  direct  tendency  to  t 
edification  ;  and  I  never  once  saw  him  in  any  other  temper  but  that 
which  I  wished  to  be  in,  in  the  last  minutes  ot  my  life. 
No  one  can  study  Leighton's  works  without  feeling  that  Burnet's 
nt  of  the  man  must  have  been  the  true  one.  We  know  not 
it'  anywhere,  except  in  Holy  Scripture,  there  is  to  be  found  so 
much  of  what  seems  to  breathe  the  very  breath  of  heaven,  or  to  be 
the  expression  of  a  life  quite  apart  from  the  life  of  this  world.  It 
was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  could  never  be  made  to  un  li 
that  anything  which  he  wrote  possessed  the  smallest  value.  None 
of  his  woi  '■  wi  ■  published  by  himself,  and  it  is  stated  that  he 
actually  !■  that  nil  his  MSS.  should  be  destroyed  after  his 

death.  But  fortunafc  ly  for  the  world  this  charge  was  dian  ■  I 
Like  all  the  best  writing,  it  seems  to  flow  from  his  pen  without 
effort.     It    is  simply  ted  outcome  of  his  saintly 

nature,  and  hence  it  always  i  ani  sthe  reader  along  with  it  without 
p;  the  current  of  his  thoughts  or  diverting  his  attention 
bv  brilliant  flashes  of  imagination  or  curious  turns  of  expression 
like  what  we  find  in  Jen  mj  T  I  r,  Dr  Donne,  and  others  of  that 
time.  Throughout,  however,  it  is  the  hn^uage  of  a  tabular  and  a 
man  of  perfeel  literary  taste;  and  with  all  its  spirituality  of 
thoughl   there  are  no  raptures,  and  noue  of  that  luscious 

aesa  which  somotinv  itself  in  the  Scottish 

.,  h  No  writer  conveys  a  clearer 

or  more  elevated  idea  both  of  what  Christian  religion  u  an  1  what 
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jl  is  capable  of  in  the  heart  of  man.  It  was  a  common  reproach 
against  Leightun,  as  ire  have  seen,  that  he  had  leanings  towards 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  perhaps  this  is  so  far  true  that  he  had 
formed  himself  in  sob  degn  upon  the  model  of  some  of  those 
sainilv  persons  of  that  faith,  such  as  Pascal  and  Thomas  a  Kerapis, 
who  had  carried  the  spiritual  life  to  more  ethereal  heights  than 
appear  to  be  as  yet  attained  within  the  lines  of  Protestantism. 

is. — It  is  matter  of  regret  that  no  perfectly  satisfactory 
edition  of  Leighton's  works  has  as  yet  appeared.  After  his  death 
his  Commentary  on  Peter  and  several  of  his  other  works  were  pub- 
lished under  the  editorship  of  his  friend  Dr  Fall,  and  on  the  whole 
those  early  editions  may  be  said  to  be,  with  some  drawbacks,  by  far 
the  best.  All  his  later  editors  have  unfortunately  been  possessed 
by  tic  tasteless  mania  of  reducing  his  good  archaic  and  nervous 
language  to  the  bald  feebleness  of  modern  phraseology,  dealing  with 
him  like  literary  martinets  correcting  a  schoolboy's  themes.  It  is 
unfortunately  impossible  to  exempt  from  this  criticism  even  the 
edition,  in  other  respects  very  valuable  and  meritorious,  lately  pub- 
lish. 1  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  W.  West  (London, 
1875).  (J.  T.  BR.) 

LEIGHTON-BUZZARD,  a  market-town  of  Bedford- 
shire, is  situated  on  the  river  Ouse,  which  there  divides 
Bedford  from  Bucks,  and  on  the  North-Western  Railway, 
40  miles  north  of  London.  The  town,  which  is  generally 
well  built,  contains  a  spacious  market-place,  and  of  late 
great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of 
the  shops.  The  church  of  All  Saints,  in  the  Early  English 
Style,  of  architecture,  possesses  a  tower  and  spire  193  feet 
in  height.  In  the  market-place  are  the  town-hall,  rebuilt 
i\i  1852,  and  containing  portions  of  a  very  ancient  struc- 
ture, the  corn  exchange  erected  in  18G2,  and  the  fine  old 
market-cross,  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  erected  in  1330. 
National  school  premises  were  built  in  1872.  There  are 
also  several  charities.  The  manufacture  of  straw  plait 
gives  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  females,  but 
the  town  is  chiefly  dependent  on  agriculture.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  registration  sub-district  in  1S71  was  9942,  and 
in  1881  it  was  10,384. 

Some  identify  Leighton-Buzzard  with  the  Lygeanburgh  men- 
tioned in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  as  having  been  taken  in  571  by 
l.'utlmulf.  brother  of  Ceawlin,  king  of  YVessex.  The  addition 
Buzzard  has  been  conjectured  to  be  a  corruption  of  Bar 
but  others  also  derive  it  from  Bozzard  or  Bosart,  the  name  of  an 
ancient  family,  one  of  whom  was  knight  of  the  shire  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  " 

LEINSTER.     See  Ireland. 

LEIPSIC  (in  German,  Leipzig),  the  second  town  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  in  size,  and  the  first  in  commercial 
importance,  is  situated  in  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  in  51° 
20'  6"  N.  lat.  and  1 2°  23'  37"  E.  long.,  about  65  miles  north- 
west of  Dresden  and  G  miles  from  the  Prussian  frontier. 
It  stands  just  above  the  junction  of  three  small  rivers,  the 
Pleisse,  the  Parthe,  and  the  Elster,  which  fluw  in  various 
branches  through  or  round  the  town,  and  afterwards, 
under  the  name  of  Elster,  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Smle.  Though  of  unimposing  exterior,  Leipsic  is  one  of 
>t  prosperous  and  enterprising  of  German  towns. 
being  the  most  important  commercial  city  in  Ger- 
many next  to  Hamburg,  it  possesses  the  second  largest 
German  university,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  supreme 
courts  of  the  empire,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  prominent 
literary  and  musical  cehtres  in  Europe.  It  consists  of  the 
old  or  inner  city,  surrounded  by  a  wide  and  pleasant  pro- 
menade laid  out  on  the  site  of  the  old  fortifications,  and  of 
the  very  much  more  extensive  inner  and  outer  suburbs. 
Beyond  the  last  is  a  fringe  ot  thriving  suburban  i 
such  as  Reudnitz,  Volkmarsdorf,  Gohlis,  Eutritzseh,  Plag- 
witz,  and  Lindenau,  which  are  gradually  becoming  absorbed 
by  the  growth  of  the  town.  On  the  north-west  the  town 
is  bordered  by  the  fine  public  park  and  woods  of- the 
Rosenthal. 

The  old  town,  with  its  narrow  streets  and  numerous 
houses  of  the  lGth  and  17th  centuries,  still  preserves 
much  of  its  quaint  medieval  aspect.  The  most  interes't- 
ine  of  its  buildings  are  the  Rathhaus,  a  Goihic  editice 


built  by  Hieronymus  Lotter  in  1556  (now  doomed  to 
demolition),  and  the  Fiirstenhaus,  with  its  curious  p 
ing  balconies.  The  Pleissenburg,  or  citadel,  now  used  for 
barracks  aud  public  offices,  also  dates  from  the  middle  of 
the  lGth  century.  Auerbach's  Keller,  a  curious  old  wine- 
vault,  is  interesting  for  the  use  made  of  it  by  Goethe  in 
his  Faust;  it  contains  a  series  of  mural  paintings  of  the 
lGth  century,  representing  the  legend  on  which  the  play  is 
based.  The  business  of  Leipsic  is  chiefly  concentrated  in 
the  inner  city;  but  the  headquarters  of  the  book  trade  lie 
in  the  east  suburb.  The  streets  of  the  suburbs  are  mostly 
broad  and  well  built.  The  most  notable  modern  buildings 
are  the  new  theatre,  an  imposing  Renaissance  structure 
designed  by  Langhans,  and  the  museum,  which  stand 
facing  each  other  at  opposite  ends  of  the  spacious 
Augustus-Platz.     Most  of  the-  west  side  of  the  same  square 


Plan  of  Leipsic. 

is  occupied  by  the  Augusteum,  or  main  building  of  the 
university,  which,  however,  also  possesses  several  special 
institutes  in  another  part  of  the  town.     The  new  district 
law  courts  are  contained  in  a  large  and  substantial  though 
not  specially  imposing  building  and  the  municipal  b,i 
and  the  hospital  of  St  John  are  also  handsome  ed 
The  so-called  Roman  House,  with  loggie  and  frescos  in 
the  Italian  style,  is  the  only  private  dwelling  demanding 
remark.     The    churches    of    Leipsic    are    comparatively 
uninteresting.     The   oldest,    in   its   present  form,  is    tl 
Paulinerkirehe  or  university  church,  built  in  1229-40,  and 
tho  largest  is  the  Tliomuskirclie,  dating  from   149G.      The 
university  of  Leipsic,  founded  in   1409  by  a  secession  of 
two  thousand  German    students  from   Prague,   has   long 
ranked  among  the  most  important  in  Germany.      A  few 
years  ago  it  was  also  the  most  numerously  attended,  but  it 
is    now    outstripped    by    Berlin,    which    has    aboul    l"tn 
thousand  students  a;  compared  with  thirty  five  hundred 
at  Leipsic  (1882).     The  professors  and  "  Privatdoci  I 
or   lecturers,    number   about   one   hundred  and  seventy. 
The  university  library  contains  350,000  volumes  and  4000 
manuscripts;    it  occupies   the  Paulinum,  a  characti 
specimen  of  old  monastic  architecture,  dating  in  part  irorn 
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1220-1240.  The  other  educational  institutions  of  Leipsic 
include  three  gymnasia,  two  "  Realschulen,"  a  commercial 
academy  (llnnddssckule),  a  high  school  for  girls,  another 
for  boys,  and  a  lar,'e  number  of  admirable  public  and 
private  schools  of  a  lower  grade. 

The  number  of  literary,  scientific,  And  artistic  institutions 
in  Leipsic  is  unusually  large  for  the  size  of  the  town.  One 
of  the  ni'ist  important  is  the  museum,  which  contains  about 
fortf  hundred  modern  paintings,  a  large  number  of  casts,  a 
few  pieces  of  original  sculpture,  and  a  well-arranged  collec- 
tion of  drawings  and  engravings.  The  art-industrial  museum, 
the  collection  of  the  historical  society,  and  the  ethnographical 
museum  are  also  of  considerable  interest,  and  will  be  still 
more  useful  when  tiny  are  united  in  the  large  building  to  be 
erected  for  them  with  part  of  the  munificent  bequest  made 
to  the  town  by  Herr  Grassi  in  U'31.  As  a  musical  centre 
Leipsic  is  known  all  over  the  world  for  its  excellent  con- 
servalorium,  founded  in  1843  by  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 
The  series  of  concerts  given  aunually  in  the  old  Gewand- 
haus,  or  Drapers'  Hall,  is  also  of  world-wide  reputation,  and 
the  operatic  stage  of  Leipsic  is  deservedly  ranked  among 
the  finest  in  Germany.  A  further  stimulus  to  the  musical 
taste  of  the  inhabitants  is  afforded  by  the  numerous  vocal 
and  orchestral  societies,  some  of  which  have  brought  their 
art  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  perfection.  The  prominence  of 
the  publishing  interest  (more  fully  noticed  below)  has 
attracted  to  Leipsic  a  large  number  of  gifted  authors,  and 
made  it  a  literary  centre  of  considerable  importance. 
Ab)ut  two  hundred  and  seventy  newspapers  and  periodicals 
are  published  here,  including  several  of  the  most  widely 
circulated  in  Germany. 

The  outstanding  importance  of  Leipf'.j  as  a  commercial 
town  is  mainly  derived  from  its  three  great  fairs,  which 
annually  attract  a  concourse  of  about  forty  thousand  mer- 
chants from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  from  Persia,  Armenia, 
and  other  Asiatic  countries.  The  most  important  fairs 
are  held  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
founded  as  markets  about  1170.  The  smaller  New  Year's 
fair  was  established  in  1458.  In  12G8  Margrave  Dietrich 
granted  a  safe-conduct  to  all  frequenters  of  the  fairs,  and  in 
1407  and  1507  the  emperor  Maximilian  greatly  increased 
their  importance  by  prohibiting  the  holding  of  annual 
markets  at  any  town  within  a  wide  radius  of  Leipsic. 
During  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and 
the  troubles  consequent  upon  the  French  Revolution,  the 
trade  of  the  Leipsic  fairs  considerably  de-creased,  but  it 
recovered  itself  after  the  accession  of  Saxony  to  the 
German  Customs  Union  (Zollverein)  in  1833,  and  for  the 
next  twenty  years  rapidly  and  steadily  increased.  Since 
then,  owing  to  the  gre  iter  facilities  of  communication  and 
consequent  alterations  in  the  mode  of  conducting  business, 
the  transactions  at  the  fairs  may  be  said  to  have  diminished 
in  relative  though  they  have  increased  in  actual  value. 
Wares  that  ran  be  safely  purchased  by  sample  appear  at 
the  fairs  in  steadily  diminishing  quantities,  while  others, 
such  as  hides,  furs,  and  leather,  which  require  to  be 
actually  examined,  show  as  marked  an  increase.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  accurate  statistics  of  the  business  done 
at  the  fair,  but  the  value  of  the  sales  considerably  exceeds 
£10,000,000  sterling  per  annum.  The  principal  com- 
modity is  furs  (chiefly  American  and  Russian),  of  which  about 
one  and  a  quarter  million  pounds  worth  are  annually 
disposed  of ;  next  in  order  come  leather,  hides,  wool,  cloth, 
linen,  and  glass.  The  Leipsic  wool-market,  held  for  two 
days  in  June,  is  also  important. 

In  the  trades  of  bookselling  and  publishing  Leipsic 
occupies  a  unique  position,  not  only  taking  the  first  place 
in  Germany,  but  even  surpassing  London  and  Paris  in  the 
number  and  total  value  of  its  sales  (Hasse,  Leipzig  und  ihre 
Uivgrbuny,  p.  236).     There  are  upwards  of  three  hundred 


publishers  and  booksellers  in  the  town,  and  about  five 
thousand  firms  in  other  parts  of  Europe  are  represented 
here  by  commissioners.  About  2500  books,  or  one-sixth  of 
the  total  production  of  Germany,  are  published  in  Leipsic 
annually.  Several  hundred  booksellers  assemble  in  Leipsic 
every  year  at  Jubilate,  and  settle  their  accounts  at  their 
own  exchange  (BachhaiidUr-Bbrse).  Leipsic  also  contains 
seventy  printing-works,  some  of  great  extent,  and  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  type-foundries,  binding-shops,  and 
other  kindred  industries.  The  so-called  "polygraphie" 
industries  give  employment  to  nearly  ten  thousand  hands. 
As  a  manufacturing  town  Leipsic  is  important  rather 
for  the  variety  than  for  the  magnitude  of  its  industries. 
The  great  manufacturing  staples,  such  as  iron  and  the 
textile  fabrics,  are  scarcely  represented  at  all,  but  in 
certain  specialities,  such  as  etheric  oils,  artificial  flowers, 
and  perfumes,  it  ranks  before  any  other  town  in  Ger- 
many. In  absolute  value  the  most  important  articles  of 
manufacture  are  piauos  and  other  musical  instruments, 
tobacco  and  cigars,  spirits,  chemicals,  scientific  instruments, 
and  waxcloth.  Wool-combing  has  also  of  late  years 
been  extensively  carried  on.  Upwards  of  fifty  thousand 
workpeople  are  employed  in  the  factories  in  and  around 
Leipsic. 

The  population  of  Leipsic  has  been  quintupled  within  the  present 
century,  rising  from  31.SS7  in  1S01  to  153, 9S8  in  1881,  and  has  of 
late  increased  at  the  rate  of  between  3  and  4  per  cent,  per  nnmun. 
With  the  suburban  villages  the  population  amounts  to  220,000. 
While  ttie  dwelling-houses  in  the  suburbs  have  been  multiplied  six- 
fold in  the  last  two  hundred  years,  the  number  in  the  inner  town  has 
remained  almost  stationary  for  the  same  period,  the  business  part 
of  Leipsic  thus  exhibiting  the  same  phenomenon  as  in  other  large 
cities.  The  vast  majority  of  the  population  (upwards  of  90  per 
cent.)  belongs  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  while  the  religious  bodies 
next  in  numerical  order  aro  the  Roman  Catholics  (428S),  the 
Reformed  (3368),  and  the  Jews  (3179).  The  annual  death-rate  is 
23  to  24  per  1000,  in  which  Leipsic,  thanks  in  part  to  its  excellent 
system  of  drainage,  compares  favourably  with  other  large  German 
towns.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  proportion  of  suicides  to  popula- 
tion is  larger  in  Leipsic  than  iu  any  other  European  town.  In  the 
five  years  1876-80  no  fewer  than  332  persons  voluntarily  put  an 
end  to  their  lives,  being  at  the  rate  of  62  per  annum,  or  1 
suicide  to  every  30  deaths  of  adults. 

History. — Though  recent  discoveries  point  to  the  roncJusion  that 

the  site  of  Leipsic  was  inhabited  even  during  the  Stone  Age,  the 

history  of  the  present  town  begins  with  the  foundation  of  a  Sorbian 

fishing  village  at  the  junction  of  the  Pleisse  and  the  Partite,  which 

derived  its  name  of  Lipzk  from  the  Slavonic  lip  or  lipa,  a  lime-tree. 

This  settlement  was  probably  already  in  existence  when  the  emperor 

Henry  I.  built  a  cattle  here  about  920.     The  Slavonic  language  long 

continued  to  be  spoken  in  Leipsic,  and  was  legal  in  the  courts  of 

law  down  to  1327.     The  first  historical  mention  of  Leipsic  occurs 

in  a  writing  of  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century,  when  it  is  spoken 

of  as    an    "urbs,"  or   fortified   place.      Iu  1134  it  came  into  the 

possession  of  Conrad  of  Wettin,  margrave  of  Meissen,   and  under 

Margrave  Otho  the  Rich  (1156-89)  it  received  many  important privi- 

[  leges,  and  became  a  flourishing  town  of  5000  to  6000  inhabitants. 

j  Its  favourable  situation,  almost  equidistant  from  the  Baltic  Sea  and 

|  the  Alps,  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain 

intersected  by  the  principal  highways  of  central  Europe  from  north 

I  to  south  and  east  to  west,  co-operated  with  the  fostering  rare  of 

the  margraves  in  raising  it  in  the  ]  5th  century  to  the  position  of  one 

of  the  most  important  commercial  towns  in  Germany.    The  growth  of 

|  its  fairs,  which  of  course  were  mainly  instrumental  in  'producing 

|  this   result,  has    been   above   described.     The   famous   conference 

I  between  Luther  and  Dr  Eck.  held  in  the  Leipsic  Ploissenburg  in 

I.'IU,  did  much  for  the  spread  of  the  lirformntion,  but  it  was  not  till 

I  twenty  years  later  that  Leipsic  formally  espoused    the  Protestant 

1  cause.      Iu   1547,   in  the  war  of  the  Smalkaldic  league,  tho  town 

was  besieged  and  the  suburbs   reduced  to  ashes,  and  during  the 

Thirty  Years'  War  it  suffered  six  sieges  and  was  four  times  occupied 

by  hostile  troops.      Its  commerce  was  also  greatly  interrupted  by 

the  Seven  Years'  War.     The  publishing  trade  of  Leipsic  began  to 

grow  important  towards  the  end  of   the  17lh  century,   when  the 

severity  of  the  oensorship  at  Erankfort-on-thc-MaJii  caused  many  of 

its  booksellers  to  emigrate  to  Leipsic.     The  preliminary  years  of  the 

French  Revolutionary  wars  were  not  unfavourable  to  the  commerce 

of  Leipsic,   but  in  1813  and  1814  the  town  Buffered  greatly.     ]t» 

i  to  the  Zollverein  in  1883  and  the  establishment  of  the 

German  system  of  railways  (of  which  Leipsic  is  an  important  contre) 

inaugurated  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  which  has  continued  to  the 
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present  day.  The  revolutionary  riots  of  184S-49  ami  tlie  Prussian 
occupation  iu  1806-67  were  merely  passing  shadows.  In  1879 
Leipsic  acquired  a  new  importance  by  becoming  tho  seat  of  the 
supreme  courts  of  the  German  empire. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Leipsic  has  been  the  scene  of 
num.  tons  battles,  two  of  which  are  of  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance, viz.,  the  battle  of  lireitenfeld  in  1631  (vol.  xi.  p.  334),  and 
the  great  battle  of  Leipsic,  known  in  Germany  as  the  VMcrscklaM, 
fought  iu  1813  between  Napoleon  and  the  allied  forces  of  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Austria. 

Towards  the  middle  of  lust  century  Leipsic  was  the  seat  of  the 
most  iullueutial  body  of  literary  men  in  Germany,  over  whom 
Cornell  ed  (?.».),  like  hiscoutcniporary  Samuel  Johnson  in  England, 
exercised  a  kind  of  literary  dictatorship.  Then,  if  ever,  Leipsic 
deserved  the  epithet  of  a  "Paris  iu  miniature"  (Klein-Paris), 
assigned  to  it  by  Goethe  iu  his  Faust.  The  young  Lessing  pro- 
duced his  first  play  ill  the  Leipsic  theatre,  and  the  university 
counts  Goethe,  Klopstock,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  tho  Schlegels,  Fichte, 
Scheming,  and  numerous  other  eminent  writers  and  thinkers  among 
its  mioutiam  alumni.  Schiller  also  resided  for  a  time  in  Leipsic, 
and  Sebastian  Bach,  Hiller,  and  Mendelssohn  all  filled  musical  posts 
there.  Among  tho  famous  natives  of  the  town  are  the  philosopher 
Leibnitz  and  tho  composer  Wagner. 

Sec  the  Uikun'latbucli  der  S'-iJt  Uiptfa  1870  3q. ;  Crosse.  GtseMchft  tier  Blailt 
triialy.  IWHii  Spurfeiil.  Chranik  tltr  Shall  Leip:i;i,  2d  id..  ISol  ;  Grelscliel, 
Die  UuiftrtUQt  tttfing,  1*10:  Moscr,  Leipzi'/i  I/undtt  unrfJAwnr,  lsi.ii;  IIusso, 

Dtf  S!d<H  Uij'jij  ■*'*  t/ire  C'uyl'UH'J  g^ograplnich  uwl  statistiscli  bt'Chyiebtn, 
K78;  llio  Mttlhnhi»<j*n  of  I  he  SMttsticaTlSurcau  of  Leipsic;  and  the  Schriftm 
of  itie  Leijulc  llibtoiical  Society.  (J-  f-  MO 

LEITH,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  burgh  of  Mid- 
lothian, the  chief  seaport  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  If 
miles  north  by  east  of  Edinburgh,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  Leith  Walk  and  other  lines  of  street.  It  is  built 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  at  tho  mouth 
of  tho  Water  of  Leith,  which,  crossed  by  seven  bridges, 


rian  of  Leith. 


divides  it  into  North  and  South  Leitn.  Stretching  along 
the  coast  for  about  3  \  miles  from  Seafield  on  the  east  to 
Granton  on  the  west,  the  burgh  includes  the  fishing  village 
of  Newhaven,  the  suburb  of  Trinity,  and  part  of  Wardie, 
and  extends  to  an  area  of  1978  acres.  It  figures  ns  Iuver- 
leith  ("mouth  of  the  Leith")  iu  tho  foundation  charter  of 
Holyrood  .Abbey  (1128);  and  many  of  its  houses,  in 
narrow  wynds  and  along  the  eastern  waterside,  have  an 


antique  aud  decayed  appearance.  The  earliest  date  on  any 
is  1573  ;  but  one,  at  the  Coalbill,  is  thought  to  be  the 
"  handsome  and  spacious  edifice "  built  for  her  privy 
council  by  the  queen  regent,  Mary  of  Guise.  Nothing 
remains  of  D'Esse's  fortifications  (15*19)  or  of  Cromwell's 
"fair  citadel "  (1650);  but  it  was  Cromwell's  troops  that 
raised  the  battery  mounds  upon  the  Links,  a  grassy 
expanse  of  1 140  by  400  yards,  bought  for  a  public  park  iu 
1857.  Leith  Fort,  the  headquarters  of  the  royal  artillery 
in  Scotland,  dates  from  1779;  the  quaint  old  Tolbooth, 
where  Maitland  of  Lethington  poisoned  himself  (1573), 
was  demolished  in  1819  ;  and  the  public  buildings  one 
and  all  are  modem,  most  of  them  classical  structures. 
They  comprise  the  town  hall  (1828),  the  custom-house 
(1812),  Trinity  house  (1817),  with  David  Scott's  Yasco  de 
Gama  and  other  paintings,  the  exchange  buildings,  the  corn 
exchange  (1862),  the  markets  (1818),  the  slaughter-house 
(1862),  the  post-office  (1876),  the  public  institute  (leG7), 
the  poor-house  (1862),  the  hospital  (1872-76),  John 
Watt's  hospital  (1862),  the  high  school  (1806),  and  Dr 
Bell's  school  (1S39).  In  December  1881  eight  board 
schools  had  4839  children  on  the  roll,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  3932. 

Of  twenty-seven  churches,  belonging  to  nine  different 
denominations,  the  only  ancient  one  is  that  of  South 
Leith  parish,  which,  founded  in  1483,  and  dedicated  to 
St  Mary,  was  originally  cruciform,  but  now,  as  "restored" 
in  1852,  consists  of  merely  an  aisled  nave  and  square 
north-western  tower;  David  Lindsay  preached  iu  it  before 
James  VI.  a  thanksgiving  sermon  on  the  Cowrie  conspiracy 
(1600),  and  in  its  graveyard  lies  the  ltev.  John  Home 
(1722-1S0S),  author  of  Douglas,  and  a  native  of  Leith. 
Other  places. of  worship  are  North  Leith  parish  church 
(1814-16),  with  Grecian  spire  of  15S  feet;  North  Leith 
Free  church  (1S59),  in  Germanized  Gothic,  with  spire  of 
160  feet;  and  St  James's  Episcopal  church  (1862-69), 
a  cruciform  structure,  designed  in  Early  English  style  by 
the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  with  apsidal  chancel,  a  spire  of 
160  feet,  and  a  peal  of  bells. 

So  early  as  1313  Leith  possessed  its  ships,  they  in  that 
year  being  burnt  by  the  English.  But  in  a  wide  flat 
foreshore  and  drifting  sands  the  port  has  had  great  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with;  and  Tucker  in  1656  describes  it 
merely  as  "  a  convenient  dry  harbour  into  which  the  firth 
ebbs  and  flows  every  tide,  with  a  convenient  quay  on  the 
one  side  thereof,  of  a  good  length  for  lading  of  goods." 
The  earliest  dock  was  commenced  in  1720,  and  the  custom- 
house quay  constructed  in  1777  ;  but  little  of  the  exist- 
ing works  is  older  than  the  present  century.  These, 
with  date,  cost,  and  area,  comprise  the  Old  docks 
(1801-17;  £285,108;  -10J-  acres),  the  Victoria  dock 
(1852;  £135,000;  5  acres)"  the  Albert  dock  (1863-69; 
£224,500  ;  lOf  acres),  and  the  Edinburgh  dock  (1874-81  ; 
£400,000  ;  16ij  acres) ;  in  connexion  with  the  last  two  62 
and  108  acres  were  reclaimed  from  the  east  sands.  The 
largest  of  seven  graving  doeks,  the  Prince  of  Wales  dock 
(1858),  measures  370  by  60  feet,  and  cost  £100,000  ;  the 
east  and  west  piers,  extended  or  formed  during  1826-52, 
and  respectively  3530  and  3123  feet  long,  leave  an  entrance 
to  the  harbour  250  feet  broad,  with  a  depth  at  high  water 
of  20  to  25  feet.  The  aggregate  tonnage  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  port  was  1702  in  1692,  6935  in  1752, 
25,427  in  1844,  28,303  (3946  steam)  in  1854,  33,303  in 
I860,  44,892  in  1867,  65,692  in  1873,  71,713  in  1878, 
and  86,509  on  31st  December  1881,  viz.,  64  sailing  vessels 
of  16,371  tons,  and  125  steam-vessels  of  70,138  tons,  the 
largest  of  the  latter  being  one  of  2144  tons.  This  shows 
marked  progress,  as  likewise  does  the  following  table,  giving 
the  aggregate  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  that 
entered  and  cleared  from  and  to  foreign  ports  aud  coast- 
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wise,  in  cargoes  and  ballast,  during  the  years  ending  15th 
May  :— 


Tear. 

Bitten  i 

Cleared. 

Bailing. 

Stcim. 

Total 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

1S54 
1867 
1875 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 

235,065 
304,201 
309,751 
250,343 
261,407 

321.035 
534,479 

731  .282 

369,499 

962,375 

940,200 
974,153 

97,669 
291,344 
312,621 
252,062 
26  1,927 
259,143 

304,806 
536,453 
654,427 

6S1.303 
712,056 

364,022 
402,475 
827,797 
967,648 
845,813 
945,230 
971,199 

Of  3838  vessels  of  952,580  tons  that  entered  in  the  twelvemonth 
ending  31st December  1880,  861  of  215,268  tons  were  foreign,  464  of 
61,514  tons  wore  in  ballast,  and  2241  of  343,005  tons  were  coasters  ; 
whilst  of  3766  of  935,607  tons  that  cleared  in  the  same  year,  837 
of  212,250  tons  were  foreign,  1093  of  225,655  tons  were  in  ballast, 
and  2611  of  471,055  tons  were  coasters.  The  total  value  of  foreign 
and  colonial  imports  was  _£7,SS7,096  in  1876,  £6,777,270  in  1877, 
£8,614,889  in  1878,  £7,351,548  in  1879,  and  ±'9,4/5,030  in  1880. 
The  total  value  of  exports  again  was  £3, 145,820  in  1876,  £2,861,992 
in  1877,  £2,804,912  in  1878,  £3,036,780  in  1879,  and  £2,819,111 
in  1880,  Lastly,  the  customs  revenue  has  fluctuated  between 
£697,264  in  1867  and  £290,570  in  1880,— the  amount  for  the 
year  ended  March  31, 1SS2,  being  £466,018;  and  the  port's  revenue 
and  expenditure  amounted  to  £1,996,609  and  £1,993,947  from 
July  LS38  to  May  1876,  and  to  £655,6S2  and  £606.306  from  15th 
May  1876  to  15th  May  1831. 

In  1511  Jauics  IV.  here  "buildit  the  'Michael,'  aue  verric 
monstruous  great  ship,  whilk  tuik  sae  meikle  timber  that  schee 
waisted  all  the  woodis  in  Fyfe,  except  Falkland  wood,  besides  the 
timber  that  cam  out  of  Norroway  ;  "  at  present  three  shipbuilding 
yards  employ  together  nearly  two  thousand  men.  During  the  six 
years  1875-80  10  sailing  vessels  of  932  tons  and  31  steam-vessels 
'of  11,217  tons  were  built  at  f.eith,  of  which  those  built  in  1SS0 
were  all  Btcamships — 11  of  3655  tons  being  of  iron,  and  5  of 
191  tons  of  wood.  Glass-making  dates  from  1682,  sugar-relining 
from  1757,  meat-preserving  from  1837 ;  and  other  industries 
are  flour-grinding,  canvas-weaving,  soap-boiling,  rope-making, 
engineering,  tanning,  and  the  manufacture  of  artificial  manures. 
T.eith  is  an  important  centre  of  trade  in  grain,  timber,  and  wool, 
and  in  wine  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France.  It  is  also  head  of 
one  of  the  twenty-five  fishery  districts  of  Scotland.  Granted  to 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  1329,  it  first  became  an  independent 
parliamentary  ?.ud  municipal  burgh  in  1832-33,  with  Portobello 
and  Musselburgh  returning  one  member  to  parliament,  and  being 
governed  by  a  provost,  four  bailies,  a  treasurer,  and  ten  councillors. 
The  annual  value  of  real  property  amounted  in  1SS2  to  £366,295, 
againsl  £150,642  in  1860,  and'  £252,349  in  1873.  Population 
(1811)  20,363,  (1841)  26,^08,  (1851)  30,919,  (1S61)  30,628,  (1871) 
44,277,  (1881)  58,193. 

The  history  of  Leith  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  Edinburgh, 
episodes  being  the  burning  of  its  shipping  by  the  English  in  1313 
and  1110,  its  sack  by  them  in  1544  and  154*7,  its  tenure  by  Mary 
of  Guise  as  stronghold  of  the  Catholic  party  from  1548  to  1560 
ami  ineffectual  siege  in  the  latter  year  by  the  Scotch  and  English 
allies,  the  sailing  fiom  it  of  the  first  Darien  expedition  in  1698, 
and  the  seizure  of  its  citadel  by  Brigadier  Mackintosh  of  Borlutn 
and  1600  Highland  Jacobites  in  1715,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
arrival,  departure,  or  visit  of  James  II.  (1437),  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  (1561),  James  YI.  and  his  queen  Anne  of  Denmark  (1590), 
Charles  I.,  who  is  said  to  have  first  got  tidings  of  the  Irish  rebellion 
(1641)  when  playing  golf  upon  the.Links,  Cromwell  and  Charles  11. 
(1650),  Gcorg.-  IV.  L822),  Queen  Victoria  (1S42),  the  king  of  Den- 
mark (1874),  and  the  duke  of  Edinburgh  (1881). 

See  A.  Cainpbi  II  .  History  ■■<  I  ilh  I  Leith,  1827).  (F.  II.  G.) 
LEITMERITZ  (Boh.,  Liioniericc),  an  episcopal  see  and 
chief  town  of  Lcitmeritz  district,  Bohemia,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  crossed  there  by  an  iron 
bridge  1700  feet  in  length,  and  on  the  Austrian  North- 
Western  Railway,  about  35  miles  north-north-west  of 
Prague,  in  50°  33'  N.  lat.,  14°  10'  E.  long.  Leitmeritz  is 
the  scat  of  the  judicial,  fiscal,,  and  military  authorities  for 
the  district,  and  has  a  fiue  cathedral  (founded  1057)  and 
several  other  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  also  a  training  institute  for  teachers, 
il,  mercantile,  and  industrial  schools,  two  hospitals, 
and  an  old-fashioned  town-hall  dating  from  the  KUh 
century.  The  town  is  noted  for  its  breweries,  producing, 
Bc;ording  to  the  latest  returns,  1,050,420  gillous  of  beer 


annually ;  it  also  possesses  glass-works,  tile-kilns,  potteries, 
and  metallic  ware  factories.  The  principal  agricultural 
products  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  on  account 
of  its  fertility  has  been  called  the  "  Bohemian  Paradise," 
are  corn,  fruit,  hops,  and  wine.  Population  in  1SS0, 
10,85-1. 

At  a  very  early  date  Lcitmeritz  enjoyed  special  privileges,  which 
were  extended  and  confirmed  in  1325  by  King  John  of  Luxemburg. 
Iu  1421  the  town  was  ineffectually  besieged  by  Ziska.  Eoyal  diets 
were  held  there  in  1494  and  1547,  but  subsequently  the  commune 
was  deprived  of  several  of  its  aucient  rights,  and  its  importance 
declined.  In  1631,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Leitmeritz  was 
captured  and  forcibly  occupied  by  Saxon  troops,  who  were,  however, 
obliged  to  relinquish  it  in  1^32  to  the  imperialists.  In  1639  it  was 
taken  by  the  Swedes,  who  did  irretrievable  damage  to  the  town. 
In  1742  the  suburbs  were  burnt  by  the  French. 

LEITRIM,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland  in  the  province 
of  Con  naught,  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Donegal  Bay, 
N.E.  by  Fermanagh,  E.  by  Cavan,  S.E.  by  Longford,  and 
jS.W.  by  Koscommon  and  Sligo.  Its  shape  resembles  that 
of>an  hour-glass.  From  about  20  miles  at  the  extremities 
it  narrows  in  the  centre  to  a  breadth  of  only  7  miles,  and 
its  greatest  length  from  south-east  to  north-west  is  52 
miles.  The  total  area  is  376,212  acres,  or  about  588 
square  miles. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  county  consists  of  an  elevated 
table-land,  of  which  the  highest  summits  are  Lugnaquila 
1485  feet;  Benbo,  1365;  and  Lacka,  1315.  In  the  southern 
part  the  country  is  comparatively  level,  and  is  generally 
richly  wooded.  The  extent  of  coast-line  is  only  about  3 
miles.  The  principal  river  is  the  Shannon,  which,  issuing 
from  Lough  Allen,  forms  the  south-western  boundary  of 
the  county  with  Koscommon.  The  Bonnet  rises  in  the 
north-west  and  flows  to  Lough  Gill,  and  the  streams  of 
Bundrows  and  Bnnduff  separate  Leitrim  from  Donegal 
and  Sligo.  Besides  Lough  Allen,  which  has  an  area  of 
8900  acres,  the  other  principal  lakes  in  the  county  are 
Lough  Macnean,  Lough  Scur,  Lough  Gill,  and  Lough 
Melvin.  A  canal  from  Carrick-on-Shannon  parses  through 
the  county  to  Lough  Erne. 

Geoloyy  and  Minerals. — The  central  part  of  the  county 
round  Lough  Allen  is  included  in  the  Connaught  coal-field, 
which  both  north  and  south  is  bounded  by  carboniferous 
limestone  interspersed  with  millstone  grit  and  Yorcdalo 
beds.  In  the  southern  districts  there  is  a  considerable 
extent  of  bog  resting  on  marl  or  blue  clay.  The  coal-fields 
consist  of  a  series  of  eminences  ranging  from  1000  to  1377 
feet,  the  most  important  bed  ;  being  those  to  the  west  of 
Lough  Allen  near  the  Arigna.  Only  the  lower  measures 
remain,  and  they  contain  marine  fossils.  The  coal  is 
bituminous,  and  is  well  suited  for  manufacturing  purposes; 
but  it  is  not  extensively  wrought.  In  the  Yoredale  shales 
of  the  Coal-measures  clay  ironstone  of  a  very  rich  quality 
is  found,  and  was  formerly  smelted  at  the  Arigna  iron- 
works on  Lough  Allen.  Lead  has  been  found  near 
Lurgaliboy,  and  copper  in  Benbo  mountain.  MaiiL 
i  obtained  in  considerable  quantities,  and  also  yellow 
ochre  and  various  kinds  of  clays  and  chalks.  The>  most 
important  sulphureous  spring  is  that  of  Drumsna;  and  the 
chalybeate  springs  of  Cavan  on  tho  borders  of  the  county, 
and  of  Oakfiold  adjoining  the  sea-coast,  are  also  much 
visit  'I 

Climate  and  Agriculture. — The  climate  i.<  very  moist 
and  unsuitable  lor  gram  crops.  On  the  higher  districts  the 
soil  is  still' -am!  cold,  and,  though  abounding  in  stones,  very 
retontivc  of  moisture,  but  in  the  valley.-  there  are  some 
very  fertile  districts  resting  upon  lime-tone.  In  the 
higher  regions  the  chief  implement  of  culture  is  the  spade. 
Lime,  marl,  and  similar  manures  are  abundant,  and  on  the 
coast  seaweed  is  plentiful.  The  total  number  of  holdings 
1880  was  1  4,812,  f  which  only  624  were  less  than  one 
acre     More  than  two-thirds  of  the  holdings  are  included 
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in  those  between  5  and  15  acres  and  between  15  and  30 
acres,  which  numbered  respectively  5439  and  5250.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  ac-es  under  the  various 
crops  in  1855  and  1881  : — 
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The  acreage  uuder  crops  is  thus  less  than  one  fourth  of 
the  whole  area  In  1880  there  were  212,37-i  acres  under 
pasture,  and  78,330  waste.  Tlie  number  of  horses  in  1881 
was  3983,  of  which  2627  were  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Between  1855  and  1881  cattle  diminished  from  91,061  to 
84,914.  The  number  of  milch  cows  in  the  latter  year  was 
35,732,  the  production  of  butter  being  one  of  the  principal 
industries  of  the  small  farmer.  Sheep  diminished  from 
20,578  in  1855  to  11,347  in  1881,  and  pigs  from  20,790 
to  19,302.     Poultry  in  1881  numbered  311,920. 

According  to  the  corrected  return  of  1878  the  land  was 
divided  among  451  owners  possessing  371,371  acres,  with 
a  total  annual  valuation  of  £135,946.  Of  the  owners 
about  70  per  cent,  possessed  more  than  one  acre,  and  the 
average  value  per  acre  was  7s.  3d.  The  average  size  of 
the  estates  is  823  acres  ;  and  the  largest  owners  are  Lord 
Massy,  24,751  ;  Earl  of  Leitrim,  22,038;  George  Lane 
Fox,  18,850  ;  Owen  Wynne,  15.436  ;  and  Arthur  L. 
Tottenham,  14,561. 

Manufactures. — These  are  confined  chiefly  to  coarse 
linens  for  domestic  purposes,  but  coarse  pottery  is  also 
made.  In  1880  there  were  three  scutching  mills  in  the 
county,  all  driven  by  water. 

fiailu'at/s. — The  Longford  and  Sligo  branch  of  the  Mid- 
land Great  Western  Railway  passes  through  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  and  in  the  northern  part  there  is  a 
branch  between  Sligo  and  Bundoran. 

Administration  and  Population. — The  county  is  divided 
into  5  baronies,  and  contains  17  parishes,  with  1489  town- 
lands.  It  is  within  the  Connaught  circuit,  and  assizes 
are  held  at  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and  quarter  sessions  at 
Ballinamore,  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and  Manorhamilton. 
There  are  two  poor-law  unions  in  the  county  and  portions 
of  other  three.  The  county  is  within  the  Dublin  military 
district,  and  there  are  barracks  at  Carrick-on-Shannon.  It 
is  in  the  dioceses  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh.  In  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  two  members  were  returned  for  the 
county  and  two  for  the  boroughs  of  Carrick-on-Shannon 
and  Jamestown,  but  at  the  union  the  boroughs  were 
disfranchised.  In  1760  the  population  was  26,142, 
which  in  1821  had  increased  to  124,785  and  in  1S41  to 
155,309,  but  in  1861  had  diminished  to  104,744,  in  1871 
to  95,562,  and  in  1881  to  89,795,  of  whom  44,777  were 
males  and  45,018  were  females.  The  total  number  of 
emigrants  from  the  county  between  1st  May  1851  and 
31st  December  1880  was  43,186,  a  percentage  of  4L2  to 
the  population  in  1861.  In  1880  the  rate  of  marriages 
per  1000  of  estimated  population  was  2-6,  of  births  22'4, 
and  of  deaths  15 '9.  The  population  is  almost  entirely 
rural,  the  only  town  being  Carrick-on-Shannon,  with  a 
population  in  1871  of  1442. 

//,  '  r ij and  Antiquities.-  Anciently  the  entire  country  bordering 
on  Lough  Erne,  including  Fermanagh  ami  Cavan,  was,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  occupied  by  the  Erdini.  Afterwards,  along  with  Cavan, 
Leitiim  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Breffny  or  Brenny,  which 
was  divided  'into  two  principalities,  of  which  Leitrim  under  the 
name  of  Hy  Uniin-BreUny  or  Brenny  formed  the  western.  From 
the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  It  was  possessed  hy  the  O'Rourks, 
inta  of  Rodi  rick,  kjng  of  Ireland,  it  was  also  called  Breffny 
Vliourk.  In  the  12th  century  Ticrnan  O'Rourk  was  expelled 
Tom  the  government  by  the  princes  of  Leinstcr  and  Connaught, 
tat  he  was  afterwards  reinstated  by  Turlough,  king  of  Ireland' 
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and,  although  after  the  arrival  of  the  English  it  was  united  to 
Roscommon,  the  O'Rourks  remained  practically  independent  till  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Largo  confiscations  took  place  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  in  the  Cromwellian  period,  and  after  the 
Revolution  of  1688-S9. 

There  are  "druidical  "  remains  near  Fenagh  anil  at  Lietterfyan, 
and  important  monastic  ruins  at  Creevelea  near  the  Bonnet,  with 
several  antique  monuments,  and  at  Firnagh  in  the  parish  of 
Fenagh.  There  was  an  important  Franciscan  friary  at  Jamestown. 
The  abbeys  of  Mohill,  Annaduft,  and  Drunilease  have  been  con- 
verted into  parish  churches.  Among  the  more  notable  old  castles 
are  O'Rourk's  Hall  at  Dromahaire,  now  in  ruins,  Manorhamilton 
Castle,  originally  very  extensive,  but  now  also  in  ruins,  and  Castle 
John  on  an  islam!  in  Lough  Scur. 

LELAND,  Leyland,  or  Laylondb,  John  (c.  1506- 
1552),  a  famous  English  antiquary,  was  born  in  London 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  From  St 
Paul's  School,  where  he  was  brought  up  under  Lily,  the 
famous  grammarian,  he  passed  to  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  thence  to  All  Soul's  College,  Oxford.  After 
residing  for  some  time  in  Paris,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  became  chaplain  to  Henry  VIII.,  who  appointed  him, 
in  1530,  to  the  rectory  of  Popeling,  in  the  marches  of 
Calais,  made  him  his  librarian,  aud  in  1533  commissioned 
him  as  "  king's  antiquary,"  with  power  to  search  for  records, 
manuscripts,  and  relics  of  antiquity,  in  all  the  cathedrals, 
colleges,  abbeys,  and  priories  of  England.  Accordingly  ha 
set  out  on  a  tour  which  lasted  six  years,  and  afforded  him 
materials  for  study  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  On 
his  return  in  1542  he  was  rewarded  by  the  king  with  the 
rectory  of  Haseley  in  Oxfordshire;  in  1543  he  became  a 
canon  of  King's  College  (now  Christ  Church),  Oxford,  and 
about  the  same  time  a  prebendary  of  Salisbury.  Leland 
now  withdrew  to  his  house  in  the  parish  of  St  Michael  le 
Querne,  London,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the 
digesting  of  his  information.  In  1547  he  fell  into  a  state 
of  insanity,  which  continued  until  his  death  on  the  18tb 
April  1552. 

Some  of  Leland's  papers,  after  passing  through  several  hands, 
were  deposited  by  Burton,  the  historian  of  Leicestershire,  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  in  1632.  Others  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  are  now,  along  with  the  rest  of  his 
books,  in  the  British  Museum.  His  principal  works  are  The 
laborycuse  Journey  and  Scrchcfor  Englandes  Antiquitees  ;  A  New 
Yearcs  Gyftc  to  Kyngc  Henry  the  VIII.  in  the  37  yeare  of  his 
Regno,  London,  1549  ;  Commentarii  de  Scriptoribus  Britannicis, 
edited  by  Anthony  Hall,  Oxford,  1709,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  The  Itinerary, 
published  by  Thomas  Hearne,  Oxford,  1710-12,  9  vols.  8vo,  and 
reprinted  in  1770  ;  and  De  Rebus  Britannicis  Collectanea,  edited  by 
Hearne,  Oxf.,  1715,  6  vols.  8vo,  and  reprinted  at  London  in  1770. 
See  The  Lives  of  tliose  eminent  antiquaries  John  Leland,  Thomas 
Hearne,  and  Antlwny  d  Wood,  vol.  i.,  OxfoFd,  1772. 

LELAND,  John  (1691-1766),  a  polemical  theologian 
of  the  18th  century,  was  born  at  Wigan,  Lancashire,  in 
1691,  and  was  educated  in  Dublin,  where  he  made  such 
progress  in  theological  and  other  studies  that  in  1716, 
without  having  attended  any  college  or  hall,  he  was 
appointed  first  assistant  and  afterwards  sole  pastor  of  a 
congregation  of  Presbyterians  in  New  Row.  This  office 
he  continued  to  fill  until  his  death  on  January  16,  1766. 

Leland's  first  publication  was  A  Defence  of  Christianity  (1733),  in 
repl y  to  Tindal's  Christianity  as  Old  as  tlie  Creation ;  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  Divine  Authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  asserted 
(1738),  in  answer  to  Tlie  Moral  Philosopher  of  Morgan  ;  in  IT  II  he 
published  two  volumes,  in  the  form  of  two  letters,  being  Remarks 
on  [H.  DodwelFs]  Christianity  not  Founded  on  Argument;  and  in 
1753  Reflexions  on  the  Late  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  the  Study 
and  Use  of  History.  A  View  of  the  Principal  Deislical  I 
that  have  appeared  in  England  was  published  in  1754-56.  This  is 
the  only  work  of  the  author — "  most  worthy,  painstaking,  and 
commonplace  of  divines,"  as  he  has  recently  been  styled- 
can  now  be  said  to  have  any  present  value.  This  value,  however, 
is  purely  historical;  his  facts  about  the  deists  are  interesting  and 
useful,  but  it  may  be  safely  conjectured  that  no  one  now  reads  his 
ss  sincere)  arguments,  here  and  elsewhere,  against  the 
creed  he  opposed  without  some  sense  of  their  hollowness,  contra- 
dictoriness.  and  obvious  unfairness.  His  latest  work  was  a  treatise 
entitled  The  Advantage  and  Xcccssity  of  the  Christian  Revelation 
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shown  from  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  Ancient  Kealhen  World. 
Discourses  on  various  Subjects,  with  a  Life  prefixed,  was  published 
posthumously,  4  vols.  8vo,  1768-89  ;  also,  a  Life  by  Hnddesford, 
1772. 

LELEGES  was  the  name  applied  to  an  early  race  or  set 
of  races  around  the  iEgean  Archipelago.  The  name  occurs 
in  Leucadia,  Acarnania,  vEtolia,  Phoci3,  Locris,  Bceotia, 
'  Megara,  Laconia,  Elis,  the  islands  of  the  ./Egean,  the 
Troad,  and  Caria.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  a 
single  race  was  to  be  found  in  so  many  widely  separated 
localities.  Herodotus  identifies  the  Leleges  with  the 
Carians,  saying  that  the  ancient  name  of  that  race  was 
Leleges,  whereas  Pausanias  declares  that  the  name  Leleges 
was  younger,  and  Athenasus  makes  the  Leleges  serfs  of  the 
Carians.  Homer  introduces  both  Leleges  and  Carians  as 
distinct  peoples  in  alliance  with  Troy.  The  former  have  a 
king  Altes  and  a  city  Pedasus.  Strabo  counts  the  Leleges 
and  the  Carians  different  races,  so  intermingled  that  they 
were  often  identified.  Both  in  Leucadia  and  in  Laconia 
the  story  runs  that  the  autochthonous  inhabitants  were 
the  Leleges,  whereas  in  Messenia  the  Leleges  were  an 
immigrant  race  who  had  founded  Pylus.  They  were  said 
to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  Taphians  and  Teleboaus,  two 
seafaring  and  piratic  races.  The  only  view  as  yet  advanced 
which  introduces  any  unity  into  these  scattered  notices  is 
that  of  Curtius.  According  to  him  the  name  Leleges 
represents  rather  a  stage  in  historical  development  than  a 
single  race.  The  name  occurs  always  in  the  coast  lands  ; 
and  in  the  early  stage  of  Greek  history,  when  the  simple 
barbarous  tribes  of  older  stock  were  stimulated  to  the  first 
beginnings  of  progress  and  civilization'  by  the  appearance 
of  foreign  mariners  ou  their  shore,  the  mixed  race  of 
immigrants  and  natives,  was  called  Leleges.  It  is  the. 
almost  universal  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  ..Egean 
coast  lands  were  occupied  by  homogeneous  tribes  of  Aryan 
stock  y  on  this  view  then  the  Leleges,  i.e.,  as  Strabo  already 
maintained,  the  mixed  people,  represent  one  of  the  first 
stages  of  these  original  tribes  in  the  path  of  civilization. 
Accounts  which  connect  the  Leleges  with  Egypt  may  be 
definitely  rejected  as  fabulous. 

See  Deimling,  Leleger;  Curtius,  Greek  History,  i. ;  Thuc,  i.  4; 
Iliad,  x.  429;  Strabo,  pp.  321,  572,  680,  &c. ;  Herod.,  f.  171; 
Pausan.,  i.  39,  6  ;  Athen.,vi.  2714. 

LELEVVEL,  Joachim  (1786-1861),  Polish  historian, 
was  born  at  Warsaw  in  1786.  His  family  came  from 
Prussia  in  the  early  part  of  "the  18th  century  ;  his  grand- 
father was  appointed  physician  to  the  Polish  king  theu 
reigning,  and  his  father  caused  himself,  to  be  naturalized 
as  a  Polish  citizen.  The  original  form  of  the  name  appears 
to  have  been  Loelheffel.  From  his  earliest  childhood  the 
future  historian  showed  his  fondness  for  books.  In  the 
year  1807  we  find  him  teacher  in  a  school  at  Krzemieniec 
in  Volhynia,  and  in  1814  professor  of  history  at  Vilna,  a 
post  which  he  quitted  in  1820  for  a  four  years'  discharge  of 
the  same  office  at  the  university  of  Warsaw,  but  returned 
to  it  in  1824.  His  lectures  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and 
the  enthusiasm  felt  for  him  by  the  students  is  shown  in 
the  beautiful  lines  addressed  to  him  by  Mickiewicz.  But 
this  very  circumstance  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  Russian 
Government,  and  at  Vilna  Novosiltzev  was  then  all-power- 
ful. Lelewel  was  removed  from  his  professorship,  and 
returned  to  Warsaw,  where  he  was  elected  a  deputy  to 
the  diet  in  1829.  He  joined  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment with  great  enthusiasm,  but  was  throughout  deficient 
in  energy,  and,  in  fact,  although  the  emperor  Nicholas 
distinguished  him  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  rebels, 
he  did  not  appear  to  advantage  as  a  man  of  action. 
On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  he  made  his  way  in 
disguise  to  Germany,  and  subsequently  reached  Paris  in 
1831.     There,  however,  he  was  not  allowed  to  stay  long, 


as  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe  ordered  hini.to  quit 
French  territory  in  1833  at  the  request  of  the  Russian 
ambassador.  The  cause  of  this  expulsion  is  said  to  have 
been  his  activity  in  writing  revolutionary  proclamations. 
He  now  repaired  to  Brussels,  where  he  for  a  time  lectured 
ou  history  at  the  university,  but  was  from  some  cause  or 
other  compelled  to  abandon  his  occupation.  Lelewel  spent 
several  years  in  Brussels  in  great  poverty,  barely  earning  a 
scanty  livelihood  by  his  writings.  He  died  in  1861  at 
Paris,  whither  he  had  removed  a  short  time  previously. 

Lelewel  was  an  indefatigable  man  of  letters.  He  was  of  a  simple 
austere  character,  and  of  the  strictest  probity — in  short,  of  an  antique 
type,  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  loved  learning  for  its  own  sake. 
His  literary  activity  was  enormous,  extending  over  the  period  from 
the  "Edda  Skandinawska  "  of  1807  to  the  Geographie  dcs  Arabes, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1851.  Mauy  of  his  works  are  concerned  with  Polish 
history,  yet  he  by  no  means  confined  himself  to  it.  Thus  he  has 
written  on  the  trade  of  Carthage,  on  Pytheas  the  early  geographer, 
and  on  numismatics  {La  AuiaismoUique  du  Moyen  Age,  Paris, 
1835,  2  vols.  ;  Etudes  Nwmismatiqucs,  Brussels,  1840)-  One  of 
his  most  important  publications  was  La  Geographie  du  Moyen  Age, 
Brussels,  1850-52,  with  an  atlas  of  fifty  plates  entirely  engraved  by 
himself,  for  he  rightly  attached  such  importance  to  the  accuracy 
of  his  maps  that  he  would  Dot  allow  them  to  be  executed  by  any 
one  else.  His  works  on  Polish  history  are  monumental ;  they  have 
been  oollected  into  a  series  under  the  title  Polska,  dzieje  i  I'zeczy 
jej  rozpatrzywane  (Poland,  her  History  and  Affairs  Surveyed),  pub- 
lished at  Posen,  1854-1868,  in  20  vols.  He  had  intended  to  have 
written  a  complete  history  of  the  country  on  an  extensive  scale, 
but  never  accomplished  the  task.  His  method  is  shown  in  the  little 
history  of  Poland,  first  published  at  Warsaw  in  Polish  in  1 823,  under 
the  title  Dzieje  Polski,  and  afterwards  almost  rewritten  in  the  Htsloire 
de  Pologne,  published  at  Paris  in  2  vols,  in  1844.  Two  other  works 
on  Polish  history  which  may  be  especially  mentioned  are  an  edition 
of  the  "Chronicle  of  Matthew  of  Cholewa"  and  "Ancient  Memorials 
of  Polish  Legislation  "  (Ksicgi  ustaw  polskich  i  mazov'ieckich).  "While 
employed  in  the  university  library  of  "Warsaw  he  studied  bibliography, 
and  the  fruits  of  his  labours  may  be  seen  in  his  Rilliografczjlych 
Ksiag  dwojc  (A  Couple  of  Books  on  Bibliography)  2  vols.  8vo, 
Vilna,  1823-26.  The  characteristics  of  Lelewel  as  an  historian  -are 
great  research  and  power  to  draw  inferences  from  his  facts ;  his  style 
is  too  often  careless,  and  his  narrative  is  not  picturesque,  but  his 
expressions  are  frequently  terse  and  incisive.  He  has  left  valuable 
materials  for  a  just  comprehension  of  his  career  in  his  autobiography 
{Adventures  while  Prosecuting  Researches  aiid  Inquiries  on  Polish 
Matters). 

LELY,  Sik  Peter  (1617-1680),  a  celebrated  painter, 
was  born  at  Soest,  Westphalia,  in  1617.  His  father,  a 
military  captain  and  a  native  of  Holland,  was  originally 
called  Van  der  Vaes  ;  the  nickname  of  Le  Lys  or  Lely, 
by  which  he  was  generally  known,  was  adopted  by  his  son 
as  a  proper  surname.  After  studying  for  two  years  under 
Peter  de  Grebber,  an  artist  of  some  note  at  Haarlem,  Lely, 
induced  by  the  patronage  of  Charles  I.  fcr  the  fine  arts, 
removed  to  England  in  1641.  Thero  he  at  first  painted 
historical  subjects  and  landscape ;  and  he  soon  became  so 
eminent  in  his  profession  as  to  be  employed  by  Charles  to 
paint  his  portrait  shortly  after  the  death  of  Vandyck.  He 
afterwards  portrayed  Cromwell.  At  the  Restoration  his 
genius  and  gentlemanly  manners  won  the  favour  of  Charles 
II.,  who  made  him  his  state-painter,  and  afterwards  knighted 
him.  He  formed  a  famous  collection,  the  best  of  his  time, 
containing  drawings,  prints,  and  paintings  by  the  best 
masters;  it  sold  by  auction  for  no  less  than  £26,000.  His 
great  example,  however,  was  Vandyck,  whom,  in  some  of 
his  most  successful  pieces,  he  almost  rivals.  Lely's  paint- 
ings are  carefully  fiuished,  warm  and  clear  in  colouring, 
and  animated  in  design.  The  graceful  posture  of  the  heads, 
the  delicate  rounding  of  the  hands,  and  the  broad  folds  of 
the  draperies  are  admired  in  many  of  his  portraits.  The 
eyes  of  the  ladies  are  drowsy  with  languid  sentiment,  and 
allegory  of  a  commonplace  sort  is  too  freely  introduced. 
His  most  famous  work  is  a  collection  of  portraits  of  the 
ladies  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  preserved  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  known  by  the  title  of  the  Windsor  Beauties. 
Of  his  few  historical  pictures,  the  best  is  Susannah  and  the 
Elders,  at  Burleigh  House.     His  Jupiter  and  Europa,  in 
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the  duke  of  Devonshire's  collectiou,  is  also  worthy  of  note. 
Lely  was  nearly  as  famous  for  crayon  work  as  for  oil- 
paiutiug.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  often  retired  to 
an  estate  which  he  had  bought  at  Kew.  He  died  of 
apoplexy  iu  London  (the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden)  in  1680, 
and  was  buried  in  Covent  Garden  Church,  where  a  monu- 
ment WAS  afterwards  erected  to  his  memory.  Pepys 
characterized  Lely  in  a  lew  graphic  words — "a  mighty 
proud  m*n  and  full  of  state."  The  painter  married  an 
English  lady  of  family,  and  left  a  son  and  daughter,  who 
died  young.  His  only  disciples  were  Greenhill  and  Bueks- 
hurn  ;  he  did  not,  however,  allow  them  to  obtain  an  insight 
into  his  Bpecial  modes  of  work. 

LE  MANS.     See  Mans,  IX 

LEMBERG  («'.*.,  Leonberg;  also  Lemburg  or  Lowenburg; 
Polish,  Lwow ;  Lat.,  Leopolis),  the  capital  of  the  Austrian 
crown  land  of  Galicia,  aud  according  to  its  population  the 
thud  city  of  Austria-Hungary,  lies  180  miles  east  of  Cracow 
and  CO  miles  from  the  Eussian  frontier.  The  hollow  of 
the  Sarmatian  plateau,  in  which  the  town  is  situated,  is 
about  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and,  as  drained  by  the 
Feltew,  a  tributary  of  the  Bug,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Vistula.  The  Lowenburg  proper  or  Castle  Hill  rises  to 
1300  feet.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
Lemberg  would  have  been  described  as  a  small  fortified 
place,  with  a  number  of  large  villages  in  the  immediate 
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vicinity ;  but  the  fortifications  were  transformed  into 
pleasure  grounds  about  1811,  and  the  villages  have  gradu- 
ally changed  into  suburb  and  town.  The  old  city  pro- 
per occupies  only  about  60  acres;  the  suburbs  extend 
over  12  square  miles.  During  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
the  most  striking  feature  of  Lemberg  was  the  immense 
number  of  its  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  it  still  possesses 
among  the  rest  a  Greek  Catholic,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
an  Armenian  cathedral.  The  church  of  the  Dominicans 
(m  imitation  of  the  Karlskirche  at  Vienna)  contains  a 
monument,  by  Thi.rwaldsen,  to  the  v  countess  Josepha 
Borkowska.  Lemberg  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  founded 
in  L784  by  Joseph  II.,  and  restored  by  Francis  I.  in  1817  ; 
and  in  the  national  institution  founded  by  Ossolinski  it  has 


a  noble  library  of  books  and  manuscripts,  and  valuable 
antiquarian  and  scientific  collections.  The  linguistic 
heterogeneousuess  of  the  population  requires  the  mainten- 
ance of  three  separate  gymnasiums, — for  the  Poles,  the 
Germans,  and  the  Ruthenians  respectively ;  aud  there  are 
besides  two  normal  colleges,  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution, 
and  a  blind  asylum.  Industrially  and  commercially 
Lemberg  is  a  more  important  city  than  Cracow ;  it  has  a 
chamber  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  among  the  leading 
articles  of  manufacture  are  flour,  beer,  vinegar,  oil  of  roses, 
and  matches.  The  population  has  increased  from  87,109 
in  1869  to  110,250  in  1880.  At  the  former  date  46,252 
were  Roman  Catholics,  26,694  Jews,  and— L2yi06  Greek 
Catholics. 

Leopolis  was  founded  about  1259  by  the  Ruthenian  prince  Daniel 
for  his  son  Leo.  From  Casiniir  the  Great,  who  captured  it  in  1340, 
it  received  the  Magdeburg  rights,  and  for  almost  two  hundred  years 
the  public  records  wero  kept  in  German.  During  the  whole  period 
of  Polish  supremacy  it  was  a  most  important  city,  and  after  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  it  greatly  developed  its  trade  with  the  East. 
In  1648  and  1G55  it  was  besieged  by  the  Cossacks,  and  in  1672  by 
the  Turks.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  captured  it  iu  1704.  In  1848 
it  was  bombarded. 

LEMMING,  a  small  animal  belonging  to  the  order 
RodentUi,  family  Mantles,  and  subfamily  Arcicolinse,  or 
voles,  of  which  the  common  water-rat  and  short-tailed  tield 
mouse  of  England  are  members.  It  is  the  Myodes  lemmas 
(Linn.)  of  most  modern  zoological  systems,  the  Lemmus 
norvegicus  of  Desmarest  and  some  other  authors.  In  both 
size  and  colour  different  specimens  vary  considerably,  but 
its  usual  length  is  about  five  inches,  and  its  soft  fur 
yellowish-brown,  marked  with  spots  of  dark  brown  and 
black.     It  has  a  short,  rounded  head,  obtuse  muzzle,  small 


bead-like  eyes,  and  short  rounded  ears,  nearly  concealed  by 
the  fur.  The  tail  is  very  short.  The  feet  are  small,  each 
with  five  claws,  those  of  the  fore  feet  strongest,  and- fitted 
for  scratching  and  digging.  The  usual  dwelling  place  of 
the  lemmings  is  in  the  high  lands  or  fells  of  the  great  central 
mountain  chain  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  from  the  southern 
branches  of  the  Langfjeldene  in  Christiansand  stift  to  the 
North  Cape  aud  the  Varangerfjord.'  South  of  the  Arctic 
circle  they  are,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  exclusively 
confined  to  the  plateaus  covered  with  dwarf  birch  and 
juniper  above  the  conifer  region,  though  iu  Troinsb  amt 
and    in    Finmarken    they  occur   iu  all    suitable  localities 
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down  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  nest  is  formed  under  a 
tussock  of  grass  or  a  stone,  and  constructed  of  short  dry 
straws,  and  usually  lined  with  hair.  The  number  of  young 
in  each  nest  is  generally  five,  sometimes  only  three, 
occasionally  seven  or  eight,  and  at  least  two  broods  are 
produced  annually.  Their  food  is  entirely  vegetable, 
especially  grass  roots  and  stalks,  shoots  of  the  dwarf  birch, 
reindeer  lichens,  and  mosses,  in  search  of  which  they  form, 
in  winter,  long  galleries  through  the  turf  or  under  the 
snow.  They  are  restless,  courageous,  and  pugnacious  little 
animals.  When  suddenly  disturbed,  instead  of  trying  to 
escape  they  will  sit  upright,  with  their  back  against  a  stone 
or  other  coign  of  vantage,  hissiug  and  showing  fight  in  a 
very  determined  manner. 

The  circumstance  which  has  given  more  popular  interest 
to  the  lemming  than  to  a  host  of  other  species  of  the  same 
order  of  auimals,  and  has  justified  its  treatment  in  a 
separate  article  in  this  work,  is  that  certain  districts  of  the 
cultivated  lands  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  where  in  ordinary 
circumstances  they  are  quite  unknown,  are  occasionally  and 
at  very  uncertain  intervals  varying  from  five  to  twenty  or 
more  years,  literally  overrun  by  an  army  of  these  little 
creatures,  which  steadily  and  slowly  advance,  always  in  the 
same  direction,  and  regardless  of  all  obstacles,  swimming 
across  streams  and  even  lakes  of  several  miles  in  breadth, 
and  committing  considerable  devastation  on  their  line  of 
march  by  the  quantity  of  food  they  consume.  In  their 
turn  they  are  pursued  and  harassed  by  crowds  of  beasts 
and  birds  of  prey,  as  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  dogs,  wild  cats, 
stoats,  weasels,  eagles,  hawks,  and  owls,  and  never  spared 
by  man  ;  even  the  domestic  animals  not  usually  predace- 
ous,  as  cattle,  goats,  and  reindeer,  are  said  to  join  in  the 
destruction,  stamping  them  to  the  ground  with  their  feet, 
and  even  eating  their  bodies.  Numbers  also  die  from 
diseases  produced  apparently  from  overcrowding.  None 
ever  return  by.  the  course  by  which  they  came,  and  the 
onward  march  of  the  survivors  never  ceases  until  they 
reach  the  sea,  into  which  they  plunge,  and  swimming 
onwards  in  the  same  direction  as  before  perish  in  the 
waves.  These  extraordinary  and  sudden  appearances  of 
vast  bodies  of  lemmings,  and  their  singular  habit  of 
persistently  pursuing  the  same  onward  course  of  migration, 
have  given  rise  to  various  speculations,  from  the  ancient 
belief  of  the  Norwegian  peasants,  shared  in  by  Olaus 
Magnus,  that  they  fall  down  from  the  clouds,  to  the  almost 
equally  untenable  hypothesis,  ingeniously  maintained  by 
the  late  Mr  W.  D.  Crotch,  that  they  are  acting  in  these 
migrations  in  obedience  to  an  instinct  inherited  from  vastly 
ancient  times,  and  are  still  seeking  the  congenial  home  in 
the  submerged  Atlantis,  to  which  their  ancestors  of  the 
Miocene  period  were  wont  to  resort  when  driven  from  their 
ordinary  dwelling  places  by  crowdiug  or  scarcity  of  food. 
The  principal  really'  ascertained  facts  regarding  these 
migrations,  as  stated  by  Mr  R.  Collett  (Proceedings  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  vol.  xiii.  p.  327,  1878),  seem  to  be  as 
follows.  When  any  combination  of  circumstances  has 
occasioned  an  increase  of  the  numbers  of  the  lemmings  in 
their  ordinary  dwelling  places,  impelled  by  the  restless  or 
migratory  instinct  possessed  in  a  less  developed  degree  by 
so  many  of  their  congeners,  a  movement  takes  place  at  the 
edge  of  tho  elevated  plateau,  and  a  migration  towards  the 
lower-lying  land  begins.  The  whole  body  moves  forward 
slowly,  always  advancing  in  the  same  general  direction  in 
which  they  originally  started,  but  following  more  or  less  the 
course  of  the  great  valleys.  They  only  travel  by  night  ; 
Mid,  staying  in  congenial  places  for  considerable  periods, 
with  unaccustomed  abundance  of  provender,  notwithstand- 
ing all  tho  destructive  influences  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
they  multiply  excessively  during  their  journey,  having  still 
more  numerous  families  and  more  frequently  than  in  their 


usual  homes.  The  progress  may  last  from  one  to  three 
years,  according  to  the  route  taken,  and  the  distance  to  be 
traversed  until  the  sea-coast  is  reached,  which  in  a  country 
so  surrounded  by  water  as  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
must  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  such  a  journey.  This  may  be 
either  the  Atlantic  or  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  according  as 
the  migration  has  commenced  from  the  west  or  the  east 
side  of  the  central  elevated  plateau.  Those  that  finally 
perish  in  the  sea,  committing  what  appears  to  be  a 
voluntary  suicide,  are  only  acting  under  the  same  blind 
impulse  which  has  led  them  previously  to  cross  smaller 
pieces  of  water  with  safety.  Further  information  about 
the  migrations  of  the  lemming  will  be  found  in  Mr  Collett's 
paper  referred  to  above,  and  also  in  those  of  Mr  Crotch  in 
the  same  volume.  (w.  H.  F.) 

LEMNOS  was  an  island  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
.<Egean  Sea,  now  called  by  the  inhabitants  Limnos.  The 
Italian  form  of  the  name,  Staliniene,  i.e.,  es  ttji-  Aij/ivoi',  is 
not  used  in  the  island  itself,  but  is  commonly  employed  in 
geographical  works.  The  island,  which  belongs  to  Turkey, 
is  of  considerable  size :  Pliny  says  that  the  coast-line 
measured  112^  Roman  miles,  and  the  area  has  been 
estimated  at  150  square  miles.  Great  part  of  it  is 
mountainous,  but  some  very  fertile  valleys  exist,  to  culti- 
vate which  two  thousand  yoke  of  oxen  are  employed.  The 
hill-sides  afford  pasture  for  20,000  sheep.  No  forests  exist 
on  the  island  ;  all  the  wood  which  is  used  is  brought  from 
the  coast  of  Roumelia  or  from  Thasos.  A  few  mulberry 
and  fruit  trees  grow,  but  no  olives.  The  inhabitants 
number  about  22,000,  of  whom  2000  are  Turks  and  the 
rest  Greeks.  The  chief  towns  are  Kastro  on  the  western 
coast,  with  a  population  of  4000  Greeks  and  800  Turks, 
and  Mudros  on  the  southern  coast.  Kastro  possesses  an 
excellent  harbour,  and  is  the  seat  of  all  the  trade  carried 
on  with  the  island.  Greek,  English,  and  Dutch  consuls  or 
consular  agents  were  formerly  stationed  there  ;  but  the 
whole  trade  is  now  in  Greek  hands.  The  archbishop  of 
Lemnos  and  Ai  Strati,  a  small  neighbouring  island  with 
2000  inhabitants,  resides  in  Kastro.  In  ancient  times 
the  island  was  sacred  to  Hephaestus,  who  as  the  legend 
tells  fell  on  Lemnos  when  his  father  Zeus  hurled  him  head- 
long out  of  Olympus.  This  tale,  as  well  as  the  name 
iEthaleia,  sometimes  applied  to  it,  points  to  its  volcanic 
character.  It  is  said  that  fire  occasionally  blazed  forth 
from  Mosychlos,  one  of  its  mountains  ;  and  Pausanias  (viii. 
33)  relates  that  a  small  island  called  Chryse  off  the 
Lemnian  coast  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  All  vulcanic 
action  is  now  extinct. 

The  most  famous  product  of  Lemnos  is  the  medicinal  earth,  which 
is  still  used  by  the  natives.  At  one  time  it  was  popular  over 
western  Europe  under  the  name  terra  sigittuta.  This  name,  like 
the  Greek  ATjitp/a  ctppayls,  is  derived  from  the  stamp  impressed 
on  each  piece  of  the  earth  ;  in  ancient  times  the  stamp  was  the  head 
of  Artemis.  The  Turks  now  believe  that  a  vase  of  this  earth 
destroys  the  effect  of  any  poison  chunk  from  it, — a  belief  which  the 
ancients  attached  rather  to  the  earth  from  Cape  Kolins  in  Attica. 
Galen  went  to  see  the  digging  up  of  this  earth  (see  Kuhn,  Medic. 
Or.  Opera,  xii.  172  sq. )  ;  on  one  day  in  each  year  a  priestess  per- 
formed the  due  ceremonies,  and  a  waggon-load  of  earth  was  dug  out 
At  the  present  time  the  day  selected  is  the  6th  of  August,  the  feast 
of  Christ  the  Saviour.  Both  tho  Turkish  hodja  and  the  Greek 
priest  arc  present  to  perform  tin-  necessary  eeremouies  ;  the  whole 
process  takes  place  before  daybreak.  The  earth  is  sold  by  apothe- 
caries in  stamped  cubical  blocks.  The  hill  from  which  the  earth  is 
dug  is  a  dry  mound,  void  of  vegetation,  beside  the  village  or 
Kotschinos,  and  about  two  hours  from  the  site  of  Hcpha'stia.  The 
earth  was  considered  in  ancient  times  a  cure  for  old  festering  wounds, 
and  for  the  bite  of  poisonous  snakes. 

The  name  Lemnos  is  said  by  Heeatleus  (ap.  Steph.  Byz.)  to  have 
been  a  title  of  Cybclc  among  the  Tbracians,  and  the  earliest  inhabit- 
ants are  said  to  havo  been  a  Thracian  tribe,  called  by  th«  Greeks 
Sintics,  i.e. ,  "the  robbers."  According  to  a  famous  legend  the 
women  were  all  deserted  by  their  husbands,  and  in  revenge  murdered 
every  man  on  tho  island.  From  this  barbarous  act,  tha  expression 
Lenmian  deeds,  A^wa  tpya,  became  proverbial.     The  Argonauts 
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landing  soon  after  found  only  women  in  the  island,  ruled 
over  by  Hypsipyle,  daughter  of  the  old  king  Thoas.  From  the 
Argonauts  and  the  Lemnian  women  were  descended  the  race  called 
Miuyie,  whose  king  Euneus,  son  of  Jason  and  Hypsipyle,  sent  wino 
:md  provisions  to  the  Greeks  at  Troy.  The  Miuyie  were  expelled 
by  a  Pelasgian  tribe  who  came  from  Attica.  The  historical  element 
underlying  these  traditions  is  probably  that  the  original  Thracian 
people  Were  gradually  brought  iuto  communication  with  the  Greeks 
as  navigation  began  to  unite  the  scattered  islands  of  the  ^Egean 
(see  Jason)  ;  the  Thracian  inhabitants  were  barbarians  in  com- 
parison with  the  Greek  mariners.  The  worship  of  Cybelo  was  char- 
acteristic 6f  Thrace;  whither  it  spread  from  Asia  Minor  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  it  deserves  notice  that  Hypsipyle  and  Myrina 
(the  name  of  ouo  of  the  chief  towns)  are  Amazon  names,  which  are 
always  connected  with  Asiatic  C'ybcle-worsbip.  ■  Coming  down  to  a 
better  authenticated  period,  we  find  that  Lcmiios  was  conquered  by 
Otaucs,  one  of  the  generals  of  Darius  Hystaspes  ;  but  was  soon 
reconquered  by  Miltiades,  the  tyrant  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 
Miltiades  afterwards  returned  to  Athens,  aud  Lemnos  continued  an 
Athenian  possession  till  the  Macedonian  empire  absorbed  it.  Oil 
the  vicissitudes  of  its  history  in  the  3d  century  B.C.  see  Kohler 
in  ifittheil.  Inst.  Allien.,  i.  p.  261.  The  Romans  declared  it  free 
in  197  D.c.,  but  gave  it  over  in  166  n.c.  to  Athens,  which  retained 
nominal  possession  of  it  till  the  whole  of  Greece  was  made  a  Koinan 
province.  A  colony  of  Attic  KKvpovxoi  was  established  by  Pericles, 
and  many  inscriptions  on  the  island  relate  to  Athenians.  After 
the  division  of  the  empire,  Lemnos  of  course  passed  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors  ;  it  shared  ill  the  vicissitudes  of  the  eastern 
iroviuces,  being  alternately  ill  tho  power  of  Greeks,  Italians,  and 
'urks,  till  filially  the  Turkish  sultans  became  supreme  ill  the 
£gettD.  In  1476  the  Venetians  successfully  defended  Kokkinos 
or  Kotchinos  against  a  Turkish  siege  ;  but  in  1657  Kastro  was 
captured  by  the  Turks  from  the  Venetians  after  a  siege  of  sixty- 
thivc  days.  Kastro  was  again  besieged  by  tho  Russians  in 
1770. 

Homer  speaks  as  if  there  were- one  town  in  the  island  called 
Lemnos,  but  in  historical  times  there  was  no  such  place.  There 
were  two  towns,  Myrina,  now  Kastro,  aud  Hephtestia.  The  latter 
was  the  chief  town  ;  its  coins  are  found  in  considerable  number,  the 
types  being  sometimes  the  Athenian  goddess  and  her  owl,  some- 
times native  religious  symbols,  the  caps  of  the  Dioscuri,  Apollo,  &c. 
Few  coins  of  Myrina  are  known.  They  belong  to  the  period  of  Attic 
occupation,  and  bear  Athenian  types.  A  few  coins  are  also  known 
winch  bear  the  name,  not  of  either  city,  but  of  the  whole  island. 
Conze  was  the  first  to  discover  the  site  of  Hephiestia,  at  a  deserted 
place  named  Paheokastro  on  the  east  coast.  It  had  once  a 
splendid  harbour,  which  is  now  filled  up.  Its  situation  on  the  east 
explains  why  Miltiades  attacked  it  first  when  he  came  from  the 
Chersonese.  It  surrendered  at  once,  whereas  Myrina,  with  its  very 
strong  citadel  built  on  a  perpendicular  rock,  sustained  a  siege.  It 
is  said  that  the  shadow  of  Mount  Athos  fell  at  sunset  on  a  bronze 
cow  in  the  agora  of  Myrina.  Pliny  says  that  Athos  was  87  miles 
to  the  north-west ;  but  the  real  distance  is  about  40  English  miles. 
One  legend  localized  in  Lemnos  still  requires  notice.  PhHoctetes 
was  left  there  by  the  Greeks  on  their"  way  to  Troy  ;  and  there  he 
sulfered  ten  years'  agony  from  his  wounded  foot,  until  Ulysses  and 
Neoptolemus  induced  him  to  accompany  them  to  Troy.  He  is  said 
by  Sophocles  to  have  lived  beside  Mount  Herniseus,  which  jEschylus 
(Agam.,  262)  makes  one  of  the  beacon  points  to  flash  the  news  of 
Troy's  downfall  home  to  Argos. 

See  Rhode,  lies  Lnnniem  ;  Conze,  Reise  auf  den  Acg.  Inscbi 
(where  the  latest  account  by  a  skilled  eye-witness  is  to  be  found  ; 
the  above-mentioned  facts  about  the  present  state  of  the  island  are 
taken  from  him) ;  also  Hunt  in  Walpole's  Travels  ;  Belon  du  Mans, 
Obsrrratiow  de  plusicurs  singularitez,  &c.  ;  Fiulay,  Greece  under 
the.  Romans  ;  Von  Hammer,  Qcsch.  des  Osman.  Kcichcs ;  QUI.  Oel. 
Anz.t  1837.  The  chief  references  in  ancient  writers  are  Iliad,  i. 
693  ;  v.  138  ;  xiv.  229,  &c.  ;  Herod.,  iv.  145  ;  Str.,  pn.  124,  330  ; 
Hin .,  iv.  23  ;  xxxvi.  13. 

LEMON,  the  fruit  of  Citrus  Limonum,  Risso,  which 
is  regarded  by  some  botanists  as'a  variety  of  Citrus  medica, 
L.  Tho  wild  stock  of  the  lemon  tree  is  a  native  of  the 
valleys  of  Kumaon  and  Sikkim  in  the  North-West  Provinces 
of  India,  ascending  the  mountains  to  a  height  of  4000  feet, 
and  occurring  under  several  formi 

The  lemon  seem?  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Arabs  into  Spain  between  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 
In  1494  the  fruit  was  cultivated  in  the  Azores,  and  largely 
shipped  to  England,  but  since  1838  the  exportation  has 
ceased.  As  a  cultivated  plant  the  lemon  is  now  met  with 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  region,  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, in  California  and  Florida,  and  in  almost  all  tropical 


and  subtropical  countries.  Like  the  apple  and  pear,  it 
varies  exceedingly  under  cultivation.  Risso  and  Poiteau 
enumerate  forty-seven  varieties  of  this  fruit,  although  they 
maintain  as  distinct  the  sweet  lime,  Citrus  Limetta,  Risso, 
with  eight  varieties,  and  the  sweet  lemon,  Citrus  Lumia, 
Risso,  which  differ  only  in  the  fruit  possessing  an  insipitj 
instead  of  an  acid  juice,  with  twelve  varieties. 

The  lemon  is  more  delicate  than  the  orange,  although, 
according  to  Humboldt,  both  require  an  annual  mean 
temperature  of  62°Fahr.  Unlike  the  orange,  which  presents 
a  fine  close  head  of  deep  green  foliage,  it  forms  a  straggling 
bush,  or  small  tree,  10  to  12  feet  high,  with  paler,  more 
scattered  leaves,  and  short  angular  branches  with  sharp 
spines  in  the  axils.  The  flowers,  which  possess  a  sweet 
odour  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  orange,  are  in  part 
hermaphrodite  and  in  part  unisexual,  the  outside  of  the 
corolla  having  a  purplish  hue.  The  fruit,  which  is  usually 
crowned  with  a  nipple,  consists  of  an  outer  riud  or  peel, 
the  surface  of  which  is  more  or  less  rougli  from  the  convex 
oil  receptacles  imbedded  in  it,  and  of  a  white  inner  rind, 
which  is  spongy  and  nearly  tasteless,  the  whole  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  fruit  being  filled  with  soft  parenchymatous  tissue, 
divided  into  about  ten  to  twelve  compartments,  each  gene- 
rally containing  two  or  three  seeds.  The  white  inner 
riud  varies  much  in  thickness  in  different  kiuds,  but  is 
never  so  thick  as  in  the  citron.  As  lemons  are  much 
more  profitable  to  grow  than  oranges,  on  account  of  their 
keeping  properties,  and  from  their  being  less  liable  to 
injury  during  voyages,  the  cultivation  of  the  lemon  is 
preferred  in,  Italy  wherever  it  will  succeed.  In  damp 
valleys  it  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  fungus  called 
"  charbon "  (Dematium  monophyllum),  the  stem,  leaves, 
and  fruit  becoming  covered  with  a  blackish  dust.  This  is 
said  to  be  coincident  with  or  subsequent  to  the  attacks  of 
a  small  oval  brown  insect,  Chermes  hesperidum,  L  Trees 
grown  in  the  shade,  and  not  properly  exposed  to  sunlight 
and  air,  suffer  most  severely  from  these  pests.  Syringing 
with  milk  of  lime  when  the  young  insects  are  hatched,  and 
before  they  have  fixed  tliemselves  to  the  plant,  seems  to  be 
the  most  effectual  remedy  known.  Since  the  year  1875 
this  fungoid  disease  has  made  great  ravages  in  Sicily  among 
the  lemon  and  citron  trees,  especially  around  Catania  and 
Messina.  M.  Heritte  attributes  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  to  the  fact  that  the  growers  have  induced  au 
unnatural  degree  of  fertility  in  the  trees,  permitting  them 
to  bear  enormous  crops  year  after  year.  This  loss  of 
vitality  is  iq  some  measure  met  by  grafting  healthy  scions 
of  the  lemon  on  the  bitter  orange,  but  trees  so  grafted  do 
not  bear  fruit  until  they  are  eight  or  ten  years  old. 

The  lemon  tree  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  fruitful,  a  large 
one  in  Spain  or  Sicily  ripening  as  many  as  three  thousuud 
fruits  in  favourable  seasons.  In  the  south  of  Europe  lemons 
are  collected  more  or  less  during  every  mouth  of  the  year, 
but  in  Sicily  the  chief  harvest  takes  place  from  the  end  of 
October  to  the  end  of  December,  those  gathered  during 
the  last  two  months  of  the  year  being  cousidered  the  best 
for  keeping  purposes.  The  fruit  is  gathered  while  still 
green.  'After  collection  the  finest  specimens  are  picked 
out  and  packed  in  cases,  each  containing  about  four 
hundred  and  twenty  fruits,  and  also  in  boxes,  three  of 
which  are  equal  to  two  cases,  each  lemon  being  separately 
packed  in  paper.  The  remainder,  consisting  of  ill-shaped  or 
unsound  fruits,  are  reserved  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
essential  oil  and  juice.  The  whole  of  the  sound  lemons 
collected  are  usually  packed  in  boxes,  but  those  which  aro 
not  exported  immediately  are  -carefully  picked  over  and 
the  unsound  ones,  removed  before  shipment.  The  exporta- 
tion is  continued  as  required  until  April  and  May.  The 
large  lemons  with  a  rougher  rind,  which  appear  in  the 
Loadon  market  iu  July  and  August,  are  grown  at  Sorrento 
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near  Naples,  and  in  this  case  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
trees  until  ripe. 

Candied  lemon  peel  is  usually  made  in  England  from 
a  larger  variety  of  the  lemon  cultivated  in  Sicily  on 
higher  ground  than  the  common  kind,  from  which  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  thicker  rind  and  larger  size.  This 
kind,  known  as  the  Spadaforese  lemon,  is  also  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  trees  until  ripe,  and  when  gathered  the  fruit 
is  cut  in  half  longitudinally  and  pickled  in  brine,  before 
being  exported  in  casks.  Before  candying  the  lemons  are 
soaked  in  fresh  water  to  remove  the  salt.  Citrons  are  also 
exported  from  Sicily  in  the  same  way,  but  these  are  about 
six  times  as  expensive  as  lemons,  and  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  is  shipped.  Besides  those  exported  from 
Messina  and  Palermo,  lemons  are  also  imported  into 
England  to  a  less  extent  from  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  and 
from  Malaga  in  Spain,  the  latter  being  the  most  esteemed. 
Of  the  numerous  varieties  the  wax  lemon,  the  imperial 
lemon,  and  the  Gaeta  lemon  are  considered  to  be  the  best. 

The  Greek  island  of  Andros  is  said  to  produce  ten 
millions  of  lemons  annually ;  these  are  exported  chiefly  to 
Constantinople,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Danube,  realizing 
an  average  price  of  £1  to  JE1,  3s.  per  thousand. 

Until  recently  the  United  States  have  been  large  im- 
porters of  lemons,  at  good  prices,  from  the  Mediterranean. 
In  1878  Palermo  exported  463,977  boxes  of  this  fruit,  at 
6s.  6d.  per  box.  Owing  to  increased  facilities  for  transit,  and 
the  hazardous  character  of  the  trade,  the  lemons  are  now 
chiefly  exported  by  the  proprietors  of  small  plantations, 
who,  in  their  eagerness  to  dispose  of  their  stock,  glut  the 
market  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  sometimes  find 
the  speculation  a  ruinous  one. 

For  some  years  past  lemons  nave  been  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  California,  and  the  new  industry 
will  probably  affect  the  Mediterranean  trade  to  a  serious 
extent.  In  1874  half  a  million  Californian  lemons  were 
received  in  San  Francisco.  Since  it  was  found  that,  with 
a  little  care  in  the  selection  of  the  soil,  these  trees  .could 
be  grown  throughout'the  State,  they  have  been  planted  in 
immense  numbers,  and  the  produce  of  each  tree  has  been 
found  to  bring  from  30s.  to  60s,  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  iu  a  few  years  the  produce  will  be  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Pacific  States  tnd  Territories,  and 
that  ultimately  the  whole  of  the  United  States  may  be 
supplied  with  lemons  from  California.  In  east  Florida 
also,  where  suitable  land  is  obtainable  at  15  to  20  dollars 
an  acre,  lemons,  limes,  citrons,  and  more  especially  oranges, 
are  being  raised  in  abundance.  In  New  South  Wales 
lemons  are  also,  grown,  having  been  introduced  into  Sydney 
about  the  year  1790. 

Lemons  of  ordinary  size  contain  about  2  ounces  of  juice,  of 
specific  gravity  1  039-1  '040,  yielding  on  an  average  32-6  to  42  53 
grains  of  citric  acid  per  ounce.  The  amount  of  this  acid,  according 
to  Stoddart,  varies  in  different  seasons,  decreasing  in  lemons  kept 
from  February  to  July,  at  first  slowly  and  afterwards  rapidly,  until 
at  the  end  of  that  period  it  is  all  split  up  into  glucose  and  carbonic 
acid, — the  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  being  in  February  1  '046,  in 
May  1*041,  and  in  <Julv  1*027,  while  the  fruit  is'  hardly  altered  in 
appearance.  Sir  Geo.  Mee,  however,  states  that  lemons  may  be  kept 
for  some  months  with  scarcely  perceptible  deterioration  by  varnish- 
ing them  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  shellac — the  coating  thus 
formed  being  easily  removed  u  hen  the  fruit  is  required  for  household 
use  by  gently  kneading  it  in  the  hands.  Besides  citric  acid,  lemon 
juico  contains  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  gum  and  sugar,  albuminoid  matters, 
and  2*28  percent,  of  inorganic  salts.  Cossa  has  determined  that 
the  ash  of  dried  lemon  juice  contains  54  per  cent,  of  potash,  besides 
15  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  In  the  white  portion  of  the  peel 
'in  common  with  other  fruits  of  the  genus)  a  bitter  principle  called 
hesperidine  has  been  found.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  but  is  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol  and  in  alkaline  solutions, 
which  it  soon  turns  of  a  yellow  or  reddish  colour.  It  is  also 
darkened  by  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron.  Another  substance 
named  lemonine,  crystallising  in  lustrous  plates,  was  discovered  in 
1879  by  Palerno  and  Aglialoro  in  the  seeds,  in  which  it  is  present 
in  verv  small  quantity,  15.000  (Trains  "'"  the  seed  yielding  only  80 


grains  of  it.     From  hesperidine  it  differs  in  dissolving  in  potash 
without  alteration.     It  melts  at  275°. 

Various  modes  of  preserving  lemon  juice  in  small  quantities  for 
medicinal  or  domestic  use  have  been  suggested.  Mr  Judicis  states 
that  if  allowed  to  deposit  and  then  filtered  through  paper  it  keeps 
well.  DrSymes  recommends  heating  the  juice  to  150  Fahr.,  filling 
bottles  with  it  at  that  temperature,  and  immediately  closing  them 
when  perfectly  full  so  as  to  keep  out  access  of  air.  Another  writer 
advises  the  addition  of  10  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Perhaps  the  most 
simple  method  is  to  keep  it  covered'  with  a  layer  of  olive  or  almond 
oil  in  a  closed  vessel  furnished  with  a  glass  tap,  by  which  the  clear 
liquid  may  be  drawn  off  as  required. 

As  a  commercial  article  for  use  on  shipboard  as  a  preventive  of 
scurvy,  lemon  juice  is  largely  consumed.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  30  &  31  Vict,  c  124,  §  4,  every  ship  going 
to  other  countries  where  lemon  or  lime  juice  cannot  be  obtained 
is  required  to  take  sufficient  to  give  1  ounce  to  ever)-*  member  of 
the  crew  daily.  Of  this  juice  it  requires  about  13,000  lemons  to 
yield  1  pipe  (108  gallons).  Sicilian  juice  in  November  yields  about 
9  ounces  of  crude  citric  acid  per  gallon,  but  only  6  ounces  if  the  fruit 
is  collected  in  April.  The  crude  juice  was  formerly  exported  to 
England,  and  was  often  adulterated  with  sea-water,  but  is  now 
almost  entirely  replaced  by  lime  juice.  It  is  said,  however,  to  ba 
still  an  article  of  considerable  export  from  Turkey,  where  lemons  are 
abundantly  grown,  to  Odessa.  But  a  concentrated  lemon  juice  for 
the  manufacture  of  citric  acid  is  prepared  in  considerable  quantities, 
chiefly  at  Messina- aud  Palermo,  by  boiling  down  the  crude  juice  in 
copper  vessels  over  an  open  fire  until  its  specific  gravity  is  about 
1  239,  seven  to  ten  pipes  of  raw  making  only  one  of  concentrated 
lemon  juice.  Of  this  concentrated  juice  Messina  exported  in  1877 
1,631,332  kilogrammes,  valued  at  2,446,996  lire,  and  inl878  Naples 
exported  it  to  the  value  of  £767. 

Lemon  juice  for  this  purpose  is  prepared  also  from  the  fruits  of 
limes  and^Bergamot  oranges.  It  is  said  to  be  Sometimes  adulter- 
ated with  sulphuric  acid  oij  arrival  in  England. 

Essence  or  Essential  Oil  of  Lemon. — The  essential  oil  contained  in 
the  rind  of  the  lemon  also  occurs  in  commerce  as  a  distinct  article. 
It  is  manufactured  chiefly  in  Sicily,  at  Reggio  in  Calabria,  and  at 
Men  tone  and  Nice  in  France.  The  small  and  irregularly  shaped 
fruits  are  employed  while  still  green,  in  which  state  the  yield  of  oil 
is  greater  than  when  they  are  quite  ripe.  In  Sicily  and  Calabria 
the  oil  is  extracted  in  November  and  December,  as  follows.  A 
workman  cuts  three  longitudinal  slices  off  each  lemon,  leaving  a 
three-cornered  central  core  having  a  small  portion  of  rind  at  the  apex 
and  base.  These  pieces  are  then  divided  transversely  and  cast  on  one 
side,  ,and  the  strips  of  peel  are  thrown  in  another  place.  Next  day 
the  pieces  of  peel  are  deprived  of  their  oil  by  pressing  four  or  fivo 
times  successively  the  outer  surface  of  the  peel  (zest  or  flavedo)  bent 
into  a  convex  shape,  against  a  flat  sponge  held  ill  the  palm  of  the 
left  hand  and  wrapped  round  the  forefinger.  The  oil  vesicles  in 
the  rind,  which  are  ruptured  more  easily  in  the  fresh  fruit  than  in 
the  state  in  which  lemons  are  imported,  yield  up  their  oil  to  the 
sponge,  which  when  saturated  is  squeezed  into  an  earthen  vessel 
furuislied  with  a  spout  and  capable  of  holding  about  three  pints. 
After  a  time  the  oil  separates  from  the  watery  liquid  which  accom- 
panies it,  and  is  then  decanted.  By  this  process  four  hundred  fruits 
yield  9  to  14  ounces  of  essence.  The  prisms  of  pulp  are  afterwards 
expressed  to  obtain  lemon  juice,  and  then  distilled  to  obtain  the 
small  quantity  of  volatile  oil  they  contain.  At  Mcntone  and  Nice 
a  different  process  is  adopted.  The  lemons  are  placed  in  an 
icuclle  &  piqtter,  a  shallow  basin  of  pewter  about  8k  inches  in 
diameter,  having  a  lip  for  pouring  on  one  side  and  a  closed  tube 
at  the  bottom  about  5  inches  long  and  1  inch  in  diameter.  A 
number  of  stout  brass  pins  stand  up  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  workman  rubs  a  lemon  over  these 
pins,  which  rupture  the  oil  vesicles,  and  the  oil  collects  in  the 
tube,  which  when  it  becomes  full  is  emptied  into  another  vessel 
that  it  may  separate  from  the  aqueous  liquid  mixed  with  it.  When 
filtered  it  is  known  as  Essence  dc  Citron  au  Zeste,  or,  in  the 
English  market  as  perfumers'  essence  of  lemon,  inferior  qualities 
being  distinguished  as  druggists'  essence  of  lemon.  An  additional 
product  is  obtained  by  immersing  the  scarified  lemons  hi  warm 
water  and  separating  the  oil  which  floats  oh\  Essence  dc  Citron 
distill  6c  is  obtained  by  rubbing  the  surface  of  fresh  lemons  (or  of  those 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  icuclle  a  piqucr)  on 
a  coarse  grater  of  tinned  iron,  and  distilling  the  grated  peel.  The 
oil  so  obtained  is  colourless,  and  of  inferior  .fragrance,,  and  is  sold  at 
a  lower  price,  while  that  obtained  by  tho  cold  processes  has  a  yellow 
"olour  and  powerful  odour. 

Essence  of  lemon  is  chiefly  brought  from  Messina  aud  Palermo 
packed  in  copper  bottles  holding  25  to  50  kilogrammes  or  more,  and 
sometimes  in  tinned  bottles  of  smaller  size.  It  is  said  to  be  rarely 
found  in  a  state  of  purity  in  commerce,  almost  all  that  conns  into 
tin'  market  being  diluted  with  the  cheaper  distilled  oil.  This  fact 
may  bo  considered  as  proved  by  the  price  at  which  the  essence  of 
lemon  is  sold  in  England,  this  being  less  than  it  costs  the  manu- 
facturer to  make  it.     When  long  kept  the  essence  deposits  a  white 
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greasy  steaioptene,  apparently  identical  with  the  bergaplene  ob- 
taincd  from  the  essential  oil  of  the  Bergamot  orange.  The  chief 
constituent  uf  oil  of  lemon  is  the  terpeno,  C\(,Hi6,  boiling  at  348°-8 
Fahr.,  .which,  like  oil  of  turpentine,  readily  yields  crystals  of 
toi|>iii,t\r,lI1630H.,,  hut  differs  ill  yielding  the  crystalline  compound, 
t']0Hlt,+  il-'l,  oil  "I  turpentine  forming  one  having  the  formula 
C,„H,n  + 1ICI.  Oil  of  lemons  nlso  contains,  according  to  Tilden, 
Miotlici  hydrocarbon  CjoH,,.  boiling  at  3  20"  Fain.,  a  small  amount  of 
eifiih  rle,  atid  il  compound  arctic  ether,  CyH;,O.C'lllHirO.  The  natural 
ess.  ii  'c  of  lemon  iiol  being  wholly  soluble  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
an  esseuce  for  culinary  purposes  is  sometimes  prepared  by  digesting 
6  ounces  ol  lemon  peel  in  one  pint  of  pure  alcohol  of  95  per  cent.,  and, 
when  the  rind  has  bceuruc  brittle,  which  takes  place  in  about  two 
and  o  lialf  hours,  powdering  it  and  percolating  the  alcohol  through 
it.     Tin,  artii  le  is  known  as  lemon  llavour. 

The  name  lemon  is  also  applied  to  some  other  fruits.  The 
.lava  1'inou  is  the  fruit  of  Vtlrns  javanica,  Bl.,  the  pear  lemon 
of  a  variety  of  Citrus  Lime/la,  and  the  pearl  lemon  of  Citrus 
Margarita.  The  fruit  of  a  passion-flower,  Passifiora  Itmrifolia, 
is  sometimes  known  as  the  water  lemon,  and  that  of  a  Berberi- 
daccous  plant,  Podophyllum  peltatum,  as  the  wild  lemon.  In 
France  and  Germany  the  lemon  is  known  as  the  citron,  and  hence 
much  coufiision  arises  concerning  the  fruits  referred  to  in  different 
works.  The  essential  oil  known  as  oil  of  cedrat  is  usually  a 
factitious  article  instead  of  being  prepared,  as  its  name  implies, 
from  the  citron  [ Fr.  cldratier).  An  essential  oil  is  also  prepared 
from  Citrus  Lamia,  Kisso,  at  Snuillace  in  Calabria,  and  has  an  odour 
like  that  of  Bergamot  but  less  powerful. 

The  juice  of  the  sweet  lime  {Citrus  Limclta,  Bisso),  which  is  now 
liirg  ly  substituted  in  the  British  navy  for  lemon  juice  for  the  pre- 
tention uf  scurvy,  is  imported  principally  front  Montserrat.  This 
island,  although  it  only  contains  an  area  of  47  square  miles,  possesses 
the  most  extensive  and  best  cultivated  plantations  of  limes.  Citrus 
Ltnfl'tii,  in  the  world.  About  thirty  years  ago  a  small  plantation 
was  commenced  in  tin1  island  by  Mr  Burke,  at  considerable  outlay 
and  with  no  prospect  of  an  immediate  return,  and  hence  was  not  at 
first  attended  with  success.  But  the  Moutscrrat  Lime  Juice  Co.  now 
owns  600  acres,  bearing  120,000  trees.  Although  the  fruit  is  collected 
all  the  year  round,  it  is  never  gathered  from  the  trees,  but  gangs 
of  womeu  labourers  are  sent  out  about  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
collect  all  the  fallen  fruit.  These  when  brought  home  arc  immedi- 
ately sorted  into  sound  and  unsound  fruits.  The  sound  fruits  are 
then  bruised  by  band  in  an  e'cucllc,  a  saucer-like  vessel  with  a  num- 
ber of  projections  arising  from  its  bottom  ;  by  this  means  the  oil 
cells  in  the  rind  are  ruptured  and  the  oil  collects  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  More  oil  may  be  obtained  from  green  fruits,  but  these 
yield  less  juice  and  less  citric  acid,  and  are  therefore  not  gathered. 
The  limes  are  then  placed  in  a  hopper  with  a  sliding  bottom  through 
which  they  are  supplied  to  two  revolving  rollers  of  gun-metal  fur- 
nished with  projecting  spikes  of  different  lengths.  By  these  the 
fruit  is  torn  to  small  pieces,  which  fall  on  a  coarse  copper  sieve 

S  laced  below.  After  passing  through  this  strainer  the  juice  is  run 
irectly  into  oaken  puncheons  or  casks  containing  100  gallons. 
These  casks  are  filled  quite  full  so  as  to  exclude  air,  and  bunged 
down  immediately,— the  small  proportion  of  essential  oil  contained 
in  the  vegetablo  matter  which  passes  through  the  sieve  helping  to 
preserve  the  juice  from  decomposition.  The  slightly  musty  flavour 
of  lime  juice  is  produced  hy  keeping,  even  after  a  few  days,  although 
the  fresh  juice  is  quite  free  from  it.  The  whole  of  the  limes 
collected  in  the  morning  must  be  pressed  for  lime  juice  the  same 
day,  as  the  juice  rapidly  loses  citric  acid  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
even  as  much  as  3  ounces  in  one  day,  or  the  whole  of  the  acid 
in  three  weeks.  Even  when  run  at  once  into  the  casks,  although  it 
may  contain  13  or  14  ounces  or  rarely  15  ounces  of  citric  acid  per 
gallon,  it  *chlom  contains  more/than  9  or  10  ounces  on  arrival  in 
England.  The  mass  of  fruit  pulp,  be.,  remaining  on  the  sieves  is 
put  in  bags  of  coir  or  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  a  number  of  these 
placed  one  upon  another,  with  strainers  between,  are  then  submitted 
to  strong  pressure  in  a  screw  press,  to  obtain  more  juice,  the  marc 
left  after  expression  being  returned  to  the  plantation  as  manure. 
The  unsound  limes  are  treated  in  like  manner  and  the  juice  boiled 
down  in  copper  puns  to  a  consistence  of  about  40°  (Twaddle),  a  loss 
of  citric  acid  taking  place  if  the  liquor  be  further  concentrated.  It 
then  forms  a  black  fluid  of  a  consistence  approaching  that  of  treacle, 
and  is  exported  in  casks  to  England  for  the  manufacture  of  citric 
acid.  Turbines  of  sixteen  horse-power  are  used  as  the  motors  for 
the  machinery.  Although  the  lime  begins  to  bear  in  three  or  four 
y-ars.  until  the  trees  are  seven  or  eight  years  old  the  crops  are  very 
small.  The  trees  require  pruning  and  atte'ntion  to  keep  them  free 
from  a  species  of  mistletoe  with  red  or  yellow  berries  and  a  kind  of 
dodder.  They  are  usually  manured  with  cotton  seed  cake.  A 
fungus  resembling  black  dust,  and  apparently  the  same  as  that 
which  attacks  the  lemon  trees  in  Europe,  occasionally  injures 
the  plantations.  For  these  reasons  they  are  continually  being 
extended.  The  young  plants  are  grown  from  seeds  picked  out 
of  the  strainiog  sieves,  and  are  planted  about  15  yards  apart.  In 
4he  plantations  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  island  the  limes  show  a 


tendency  to  assume  the  form  of  a  lemon  and  to  become  thicker 
skinned,  while  nearer  the  sea  they  are  smaller,  more  globular,  and 
thinner  skinned.  The  young  leaves  of  the  lime  are  used  for  per- 
fuming the  water  in  finger-glasses,  a  few  being  placed  in  the  water 
and  bruised  before  use.  In  1874  concentrated  lime  juice  ivas 
exported  from  Montserrat  to  the  value  of  £3390;  and  in  ls7s 
Surinam  exported  34,900  litres  of  lime  juice.  From  Dominica 
H,2S5  gallons,  valued  at  £1825,  were  shipped  ill  1875. 

Other  tins  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order  to  which  tin 
name  of  limes  have  been  given  are  Citrus  acuta,  and  Atalantin 
monophylla,  the  wild  lime  of  the  Hindus.  Xyssa  candicans,  the 
ogeechce  lime  of  North  America,  and  Tilia  europxn,  the  common 
lime  or  linden  tree,  belong  to  other  natural  orders. 

Sec  Hhaiwaeotjmphia,  2.1  eil.,  p.  114  ;  Bcntley  an-1  Trimen.  Medicinal  Plants, 
54;  Kiss.,  and  l'uiteau.  Histoue  nalunllt  lies  Grangers  1873;  Aliens.,.  Colti- 
raiione  ilegti  Agrunti,  1875.  (E.  M.  11.) 

LEMONNIER,  Pierre  Charles  (1715-1799),  a  dis- 
tinguished astronomer,  was  born  in  Paris,  November  23, 
1715,  where  his  father  combined  the  practice  of  astronomy 
with  the  profession  of  philosophy.  His  first  recorded 
observation  was  made  before  he  was  sixteen,  and  the 
presentation  of  an  elaborate  lunar  map  procured  for  him 
admission  to  the  Academy,  April  21,  1736,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty.  He  was  chosen  in  the  same  year  to 
accompany  Maupertuis  and  Clairaut  on  their  geodesical 
expedition  to  Lapland.  In  1738,  shortly  after  his  return, 
he  explained,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Academy,  the 
striking  advantages  of  Flamsteed's  mode  of  determining 
right  ascensions.  Indeed  his  persistent  recommendation 
of  English  methods  and  instruments  combined  with  the 
labours  of  Lacaille  to  effect  a  revolution  in  French 
practical  astronomy,  and  constituted  the  most  eminent  of 
his  services  to  science.  He  corresponded  with  Bradley, 
was  the  first  to  represent  tSe  effects  of  nutation  in  the 
solar  tables,  and  introduced,  in  1741,  the  use  of  the 
transit-instrument  at  the  Paris  observatory.  He  visited 
England  in  1748,  and  in  company  with  the  earl  of 
Morton  and  Short  the  optician  continued  his  journey  to 
Scotland,  where  he  observed  the  annular  eclipse  of  July 
25.  The  liberality  of  Louis  XV.,  in  whose  favour  he 
stood  high,  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  procuring 
the  best  instruments,  many  of  them  by  English  makers, 
and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  royal  printing  estab- 
lishment for  the  publication  of  his  works.  Amongst 
the  fruits  of  his  industry  may  be  mentioned  a  laborious 
investigation  of  the  disturbances  of  Jupiter  by  Saturn, 
the  results  of  which  were  employed  and  confirmed 
by  Euler  in  his  prize  essay  of  1748;  a  series  of  lunar 
observations  extending  over  fifty  years ;  some  interesting 
researches  in  terrestrial  magnetism  and  atmospheric 
electricity,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  detected  a  regular 
diurnal  period ;  and  the  determination  of  the  places 
of  a  great  number  of  stars,  including  twelve  separate 
observations  of  Uranus,  between  1765  and  its  discovery 
as  a  planet.  In  his  lectures  at  the  College  de  France 
he  first  publicly  expounded  the  analytical  theory  of 
gravitation,  and  his  timely  patronage  secured  the  services 
of  Lalande  for  astronomy.  His  temper  was  irritable,  and 
his  hasty  utterances  exposed  him  to  retorts  which  he  did 
not  readily  forgive.  Against  Lalande,  his  jealousy  having 
been  excited  by  his  preference  for  Lacaille,  he  closed  his 
doors  "  during  an  entire  revolution  of  the  moon's  nodes." 
His  career  was  arrested  by  paralysis  late  in  1791,  and  a 
repetition  of  the  stroke  terminated  his  life.  He  died  at 
Heril  near  Bayeux,  May  31,  1799.  By  his  marriage  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Cussy,  he  left  three  daughters,  one  of 
whom  became  the  wife  of  Lagrange.  He  was  admitted  in 
1 739  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  one  of  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  original  members  of  the  Institute. 

He  wrote  Sistoirc  CHeslr,  1741  ;  Thlorit  des  Comiles,  1743,  a 
translation,  with  additions,  of  Halley's  Synopsis;  InsMMwm 
astronomiaucs,  1746,  an  improved  translation  of  heill  s  text-book  ; 
Notucau  Zodiaquc,  1755;  Observations  Soieti,  ct 

des  Stoilcs  fixes,  1751-75;  Lois  du  maqnttwne.  1/<6-'e,  i 
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LEMUR,  a  term  applied  by  Linna;us  to  a  group  of 
mammals,  and  suggested  by  the  nocturnal  habits  and 
strange  ghost-like  appearance  of  some  of  its  members.  As 
they  had  previously  no  vernacular  appellation  ill  English, 
it  hat  been  generally  adopted,  and  is  now  completely 
anglicized,  making  "  lemurs  "  in  the  plural.  The  French 
cull  them  Makis,  the  Germans  Halbaffen,  in  allusion  to 
their  forming,  in  appearance  at  least,  a  transition  from 
monkeys  to  ordinary  quadrupeds.  For  the  same  reason 
they  are  called  Prosimix  by  some  systematic  writers. 
When  the  name  was  bestowed  by  Linnrcus,  only  five 
species  were  known,  of  which  one,  L.  volans,  Linn., 
Galeopithecus  volans  of  modern  writers,  is  now  removed 
by  common  consent  frioi  the  group.  Notwithstanding 
the  discovery  of  many  new  and  curious  forms,  the  lemurs 
remain  a  very  natural  and  circumscribed  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  though  no  longer  considered  a  single 
genus,  but  divided  up  into  many  genera  and  even  families. 

The  Lemurs,  or  Lemuroid  animals  as  they  ought  more 
properly  to  be  called,  were  formerly  associated  with  the 
monkeys  in  the  Linna?an  order  Primates,  and  afterwards  iu 
the  Quadrumana  of  Cuvier,  forming  in  that  order  the  third 
main  division,  called  by  Geoffroy  St  Hilaire  Strepsirhina, 
on  account  of  the  twisted  form  of  the  external  nostrils,  a 
division  equivalent  in  value  to  the  Catarhina  or  Old  World 
and  the  Platyrhina  or  New  World  monkeys.  As  more 
complete  kuowledge  of  their  organization  has  been  gradually 
attained,  the  interval  which  separates  them  structurally 
from  the  monkeys  has  become  continually  more  evident, 
and  they  are  now  considered#ither  as  a  distinct  suborder  of 
the  Primates,  or  even  as  forming  an  order  apart,  without 
any  very  near  affinities  with  the  animals  with  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  so  closely  associated.1 

The  existing  species  are  not  numerous,  and  do  not  diverge 
widely  in  their  organization  or  habits,  being  all  of  small  or 
moderate  size,  all  adapted  to  an  arboreal  life,  climbing  with 
ease,  and,  as  they  find  their  living,  which  consists  of  fruits, 
leaves,  birds'  eggs,  small  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects,  among 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  they  rarely  have  occasion  to 
descend  to  the  ground.  None  are  aquatic,  and  none  burrow 
in  the  earth.  Many  of  the  species,  but  by  no  means  all, 
are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  speuding  the  day  in  sleeping 
in  holes,  or  rolled  up  in  a  ball,  perched  on  a  horizontal 
branch,  or  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  and  seeking  their 
food  by  night.  Their  geographical  distribution  is  very 
peculiar  ;  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  species,  including 
all  those  to  which  the  term  "lemur"  is  now  especially 
restricted,  are  exclusively  inhabitants  of  Madagascar,  where 
they  are  so  abundant  and  widely  distributed  that  it  is  said 
by  M.  Grandidier,  -who  has  contributed  more  than  any 
other  traveller  to  enrich  our  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  manners  of  these  animals,  that  there  is  not  a  little 
wood  in  the  whole  island  in  which  some  of  them  cannot 
be  found.  From  Madagascar  as  a  centre  a  few  species  less 
typical  in  character  extend  through  the  African  continent 
westward  as  far  as  Senegambia,  and  others  are  found  in 
the  Oriental. region  as  far  east  as  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  Celebes. 

The  following  are  the  essential  anatomical  characters 
common  to  the  whole  group  : — 

Teeth  hetcrodont,  or  divided  by  their  form  into  incisors, 
canines,  and  molars,  and  diphyodont,  or  consisting  of  a 
firsj  and  second  set.       Molars  multicuspidate.      Skull  with 


1  For  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  latter  view  see  Alphonse 
Milne-Edwards,  "Observations  sur  quelques  points  do  l'embryologie 
des  Lemurieus  et  sur  les  affmites  zoologiquea  de  cea  snimanx,"  iu  the 
Ann.  des  Sciences  Xat.,  October  1871  ;  and  P.  Gervais,  "  Encephale 
des  Lemures, "  in  Jouni.  de  Zoolorjie,  torn.  i.  p.  7.  For  those  for 
retaining  them  among  the  Primates,  see  Mivart,  "  On  T.epilemur  and 
Chirogaleus,  and  on  the  Zoological  Rank  of  the  Lemuroidea,"  in  Proc. 
Zool.  Soc,  1S73,  p.  481. 


complete  bony  margin  to  the  orbits,  which  communicate 
freely  (except  in  Tarsius)  with  the  temporal  fossse. 
Lacrymal  foramen  outside  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 
Clavicles  well  developed.  Radius  and  ulna  distinct. 
Scaphoid,  lunar,  and  central  bones  of  the  carpus  almost 
always  separate.  Five  digits  on  the  manus  and  pes, 
though  the  index  of  the  manus  may  be  rudimentary. 
Pollex  (or  thumb)  and  hallux  (or  great  toe)  always  well 
developed — the  latter  especially  large,  opposable  to  the 
other  digits,  and  with  a  fiat  nail.  The  index  or  second 
digit  of  the  pes  always  terminating  in  a  long  pointed  claw. 
The  fingers  and  toes  generally  not  tapering  towards  their 
extremities,  but  (except  in  Chiromys)  dilated,  flattened, 
and  rounded  at  the  tips.  Cerebral  hemispheres  not 
completely  overlapping  the  cerebellum,  and  but  little 
convoluted.  Stomach  simple.  Cx'cum  always  present, 
generally  large.  The  middle  orjransverse  portion  of  the 
colon  almost  always  folded  or  convoluted  on  itself. 
Uterus  bicornuate.  Placenta  non-deciduate,  diffused  or 
bell-shaped — the  whole  of  the  chorion,  except  the  cephalic 
pole,  being  covered  with  villosities.  Allantois  of  great 
size. 

In  subdividing  the  group  for  the  purpose  of  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  different  animals  of  which  it  is 
composed,  it  must  first  be  noted  that  there  are  two  very 
aberrant  forms,  each  represented  by  a  single  species — (1) 
the  little  Tarsius  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  and  (2)  the 
singular  Chiromys  or  aye-aye,  which,  though  an  inhabitant 
of  the  headquarters  of  the  order,  Madagascar,  and  living  in 
the  same  forests  and  under  the  same  external  conditions  as 
the  most  typical  lemurs,  exhibits  a  most  remarkable  specia- 
lization in  the  structure  of  its  limbs  and  teeth,  the  latter 
being  modified  so  as  to  resemble,  at  least  superficially, 
tliose  of  the  rodents,  an  order  in  which  it  was  once  placed. 
The  differences  between  these  two  forms  and  the  remaining 
lemurs  is  so  great  that  the  whole  order  naturally  divides 
itself  into  three  families,  the  first  of  which  may  be  agaiu 
divided  into  four  subfamilies,  which  with  the  genera  they 
contain  may  be  thus  arranged  : — 

Family  1.  Lcmurida.  Gc"cra- 

ilndris. 
Propithecus. 
A  tali  is. 

I  Lemur. 

2.  Lemurhue I  Hapalcwitr. 

(  Lcpitonur. 

o    „  ,     .  \  Cltirogcilcus. 

„         3.  Galaymss \  Galago. 

!Loris. 
Kyctiechis. 
Paoilidiats. 

Family  2.   Taniida Tarsius. 

„        3.   Cldromyidx Chiromys. 

Family  LE3ITT.1D£. 

Upper  incisors  two  on  each  side,  small  and  separated  liy  an  in- 
teival  in  the  middle  line.  Upper  amines  large,  conical,  compressed, 
and  pointed.  Premolaro  two  or  three,  molars  three  on  each  side 
above  and  below,  with  numerous,  more  or  less  pointed,  cusps.  In 
the  front  of  the  lower  jaw  are  on  each  side  two  or  three  closely 
approximated,  Ions;,  slender  teeth  lying  almost  horizontally  and 
projecting  forwards.  These  are  generally  considered  to  represent 
the  incisors  and  canines,  hut  there  is  some  doubt  about  their 
homologies,  and  they  may  be  all  considered  as  incisors,  the  canine 
being  absent.  The 'first  lower  premolar  larger  than  those  behind 
it,  and  shaped  like  a  canine.  The  orbit  and  temporal  fossa  widely 
continuous  beneath  the  bar  of  bone  (formed  by  the  frontal  and 
malar)  constituting  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  former  covirj. 
Tho  fibula  well  developed  and  distinct  from  the  tibia.  All  the 
digits  of  both  feet  (except  the  second  of  the  hind  foot)  with  flat  nails, 
and  corresponding  form  of  ungual  phal  11 

I.  Subfamily  Indrisinas.  — The  dentition  of  the  adult  consists  of 
thirty  teeth,  usually  expressed  by  the  formula  i}.  c\,  />?,  m};' 
tut, 'as  indi I   nbove,   they  may    be   i],    ,-J,  pi,    lit}.     In   tnej 
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milk  dentition  there  are  twenty-two  teeth,  the  true  molars  of  course 
not  being  represented,  but  there  are  two  additional  teeth  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  lower  jaw  which  have  no  successors.in  the  permanent 
series.  Hind  limbs  greatly  developed,  but  the  tarsus  normal. 
Hallux  of  large  size,  and  very  opposable.  Theother  toes  united  at 
their  base  by  a  fold  of  skin,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  eud  of  the 
first  phalanx.  Mammre  two,  pectoral.  Crecum  very  large,  and  colon 
•xtremely  long  and  spirally  coiled. 

The  animals  of  this  group  are,  as  their  organization  indicates, 
essentially  arboreal,  and  feed  exclusively  on  fruit,  leaves,  buds,  and 
Bowers.  "When  they  descend  to  the  ground,  which  is  but  seldom, 
they  sit  upright  on  their  hind  legs,  and  move  from  one  clump  of 
trees  to  another  by  a  series  of  short  jumps,  holding  their  arms  above 
them  iu  the  air.  They  are  restricted  geographically  to  the  island 
•{  Madagascar.  Among  them  are  the  largest  members  of  the  order. 
A  very  detailed  and  beautifully  illustrated  account  of  their  charac- 
ters, external  and  internal,  and  distribution  and  habits,  is  given  in 
the  Histoin  Xaturcllc  de  Madagascar,  by  A.  Grandidier  and 
Alphonse  Milne-Edwards  (1875).  The  species  are  not  numerous 
and  are  distributed  into  three  genera. 

1.  Indria,  Geoff. — Upper  incisors  subequal  in  size.  Upper  canine 
larger  than  the  first  premolar,  muzzle  moderately  long,  ears  exserted. 
Oarpus  without  an  es  centrale.  Tail  rudimentary.  Vertebra  :  C7, 
D12,  1.9,  S4,  C9. 

The  only  well-established  species  is  the  indris  (/.  brevicaudatiis, 
fieoff.,  fig.  1).  discovered  by  Sonnerat  in  1780.     It  is  the  largest  of 


ing  to  fly  through  the  air.  When  obliged  to  descend  to  the  ground 
to  pass  from  one  clump  of  trees  to  another,  they  do  not  ran  on  ill 
fours,  but  stand  erect,  and  throwing  their  arms  above  their  heads) 
progress  by  a  series  of  short  jumps,  producing  an  effect  which  is 
described  by  travellers  who  have  seen  them  thus  in  their  native 
haunts  as  exceediugly  ludicrous.     They  arc  uot  nocturnal  but  most 


Flo.  1. — Indris  {Indris  brevicauaatus).      From  Milne-Edwards  and 
Grandidier,  Mammi/ercs  de  Madagascar,  pi.  12. 

the  lemurs,  the  length  of  the  head  and  body  being  about  2  feet,  and 
the  tail  2  inches.  It  is  very  variable  in  colour,  for  although  usually 
nearly  black,  marked  with  whitish  spots  principally  in  the  lumbar 
region  and  fore  arm,  individuals  have  been  found  quite  white.  It 
inhabits  exclusively  the  forests  of  a  part  of  the  east  coast  of  Mada- 
gascar, living  in  small  troops  of  four  or  five  in  number,  and 
resembling  in  most  of  its  habits  the  animals  of  the  next  genus. 

2.  Propitlutus,  Bennett.  —Second  upper  incisor  much  smaller 
than  the  first.  Upper  canine  larger  than  the  first  premolar. 
Muzzle  rather  short.  Ears  short,  concealed  by  the  fur.  An  os 
centrale  in  the  carpus.  Tail  long.  Vertebr.e:  C7,  D12,  L8,  S3, 
C28. 

The  species  are  all  subject  to  great  variations  in  colour,  which  has 
led  to  much  ditliculty  in  discriminating  them,  and  to  much  oon- 
fusiou  of  synonymy.  Grandidier  and  Milne-Edwards  recognize  three 
as  certainly  distinct: — P.  diadema,  P.  vcrreauxii,  and  P.  coronatus 
(fig.  2).  Some  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
island  of  Madagascar,  living  in  the  woods  in  small  bands  of  six  or 
eight  together,  and  feeding  exclusively  on  buds,  flowers,  and  berricB. 
Their  powerful  hind  limbs  enable  them  to  leap  from  tree  to  tree, 
often  to  a  distance  of  ten  yards,  without  any  apparent  effort,  seem- 
U— 17* 


FlO.  2. — Propitkcctis  coronatus.     From  Milne-Edwards  and 
Grandidier,  Mammifercs  de  Madagascar,  pi.  7. 

active  in  the  morning  and  evening,  remaining  seated  or  coiled  .up 
among  the  branches  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  They  are  naturally 
of  a  quiet  and  gentle  disposition,  and  do  not  show  much  intelli- 
gence. They  are  also  less  vociferous  than  the  true  lemurs,  only 
when  alarmed  or  angered  making  a  noise  which  has  been  compared 
to  the  clucking  of  a  fowl.  Like  the  rest  of  the  subfamily  they  never 
have  more  than  one  young  one  at  a  time. 

3.  Avahis,  Jourdan. — Second  upper  incisor  larger  than  the  first 
Upper  canine  scarcely  larger  than  the  first  premolar.  Muzzle  very 
short.  Ears  very  small  and  hidden  in  the  fur,  which  is  very  soft 
and  woolly.  Carpus  without  os  centrale.  Tail  long.  Vertebra; : 
C7,  Dll,  L9,  S3,  C23. 

One  species,  A.  lanigcr  (Gmelin),  the  woolly  lemur,  or  avahis, 
considerably  smaller  than  any  of  the  last  group.  It  differs  from 
them  in  its  habits,  being  quite  nocturnal,  and  not  associating  in 
small  troops,  but  being  always  met  with  cither  alone  or  in  pairs. 
It  is  very  slow  in  its  movements,  and  rarely  descends  to  the  ground, 
but  when  it  does  it  walks  upright  like  the  other  Iiidrisinx.  It  is 
found  throughout  the  forests  which  clothe  the  mountains  on  the  east 
coast  of  Madagascar,  and  also  in  a  limited  district  on  the  north-west 
coast,  the  specimens  from  which  locality  are  of  smallersize  and  rather 
different  in  colour. 

II.  Subfamily  Lemurinos.  — The  dentition  in  the  adult  consists  "I 
thirty-six  teoth,  which  as  usually  enumerated  are  i". 
In  the  forepart  of  the  lower  jaw  are  on  each  side  three  eloi 
compressed,  procumbent  teeth,  of  which  the  outer,  usually 
ered  thehomologue  of  the  canine,  is  larger  than  the  others.    All  have 
long  tails.     Hind  limbs  not  of  the  same'disproportionate  size  as  in 
the  last  group  ;  and  the  ea;cum  much  less  developed.     T;n 

slightly  elongated,  the  os  calcis  being  always  less  than  one-fo I 

the  length  of  the  tihia.  Toes  of  the  hind  feet  free  to  the  base. 
Habitat,  Madagascar  and  some  of  the  adjacent  Comoro  islands. 

This  group  contains  the  typical  lemurs,  or  those  to  which  the 
term  is  now  chiefly  restricted.  Two  rather  aberrant  members  make 
it  necessary  to  divide  it  into  three  genera, 

1.  Lemur,  Linn.— Upper  incisors  separated  by  an  interval  in  the 
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middle,  but  not  in  contact  with  each  other  or  the  canine,  in  front 
of  which  they  are  both  placed.  Muzzle  elongated.  Ears  conspicu- 
ous and  tufted.  Mammae  two,  pectoral.  Vertebrae  :  07,  D12,  L7 
(or  D13,  L6),  S3,  C27. 

Animals  much  about  the  size  of  a  common  cat,  with  fox-like  faces, 
soft  thick  fur,  and  long  tails  well  clothed  with  hair.  Not  having  the 
same  disproportionate  size  of  the  limbs  as  the  last  group,  they  are 
much  more  quadrupedal  in  their  actions,  walking  on  the  ground  or 
running  along  the  branches  of  trees  on  all  four  feet,  but  also  jump- 


Fro.  *3.— Skull  of  Ring-tailed  Lemur  [Lemur  cotta).  x  4.  Mus. 
Roy.  ColL  Surgeons,  uc,  upper  canine  ;  Ic,  lower  canine  ;  pm, 
premolars  ;  mt  true  molars. 

ing  with  marvellous  agility.  They  are  gregarious,  living  in  small 
troops,  are  diurnal  in  their  habits,  but  most  active  towards  evening, 
when  they  make  the  woods  resound  with  their  loud  cries,  and  feed, 
not  only  on  fruits  and  buds,  but  also  on  eggs,  young  birds,  and 
insects.  When  at  rest  or  sleeping,  they  generally  coil  their  long, 
busliy  tails  around  their  bodies,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  the 
warmth  it  affords.  They  have  usually  either  one  or  two  young  ones 
at  a  birth,  which  are  at  first  nearly  naked,  and  are  carried  about, 
hanging  close  to  and  almost  concealed  by  the  hair  of  the  mother's 


Fkk  4.  — Ring-tailed  Lemur  {Lemur  cotta).     From  life. 

belly.  After  a  while  they  change  their  position  and  mount  upon  the 
mother*!  back,  where  they  are  carried  about  until  they  are  able  to 
climb  and  leap  by  themselves.  Though  no  member  of  the  Indrisinm 
has  as  yet  lived  long  enough  in  captivity  to  be  brought  alive  to 
Europe,  the  lemurs  are  commonly  seen  in  menageries,  and  often  breed 
in  England.  They  present  a  great  tendency  to  variation,  in  their 
colouring,  in  consequence  of  which  many  nominal  species  have  been 
made.  The  most  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time  most  beautiful,  is 
the  ring-tailed  lemur  (L.  cntta,  Linn. ,  fig.  4 ),  of  a  delicate  grey  colour, 
and  with  a  long  tail  marked  with  alternating  rums  of  black  and 
white.   This  is  said  by  Mr  G.  A.  Shaw  {Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1879,  p.  132) 


to  be  an  exception  to  all  the  other  lemurs  in  not  being  arboreal, 
but  living  chiefly  among  rocks  and  bushes.  Pollen,  however,  says 
that  it  inhabits  the  forests  of  the  south-west  parts  of  Madagascar, 
living,  like  its  congeners,  in  considerable  troups,  and  not  differing 
from  them  in  its  habits.  He  adds  that  it  is  extremely  gentle,  and 
active  and  graceful  in  its  movements,  and  utters  at  intervals  a  little 
plaintive  cry  like  that  of  a  domestic  cat.  All  the  others  have  the 
tail  of  uniform  colour.  The  largest  species  is  L.  varius,  Geqff.,  the 
ruffed  lemur,  sometimes  black  and  white,  and  sometimes  reddish- 
brown,  the  variation  apparently  not  depending  on  sex  or  age,  but 
on  the  individual.  In  L.  macaco  the  male  is  black  and  the  female 
red.  L.  mongoz,  L.  collaris,  and  L.  albifrons  are  other  well-known 
species. 

2.  ffapalemur,  Is.  Geoff. — Upper  incisors  very  small,  subequal, 
separated  widely  in  the  middle  line.  Those  of  each  side  in  contact 
with  each  other  and  with  the  canine,  the  posterior  one  being  placed 
on  the  inside,  and  not  in  front  of  the  latter.  Muzzle  very  short  and 
truncated.  Mammae  four.  There  is  apparently  but  one  species, 
//.  griscus,  smaller  than  any  of  the  true  lemurs,  of  a  dark  grey 
colour,  with  round  face  and  short  ears.  It  is  quite  nocturnal,  and 
lives  chiefly  among  bamboos,  subsisting  on  the  young  shoots.  A 
second  species  has  been  named  H.  siinUS,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is 
not  only  a  variety. 

3.  Lcpilemur,  Is.  Geoff.;  Lcpidolcmur  and  Myxocehis,  Peters. 
—  Upper  incisors  absent  or  only  two  in  number  and  very  small. 
Muzzle  more  elongated  than  in  the  last.  No  distinct  os  central*  in 
the  carpus.  L.  mustclinus  is  the  best  known  species.  It  has,  at 
all  events  when  adult,  no  upper  incisors.  It  is  rare,  and  like 
Hapalemur  nocturnal  in  its  habits.  A  second  closely  allied  species, 
but  with  better  developed  premnxilla?,  containing  a  pair  of  small 
styliform  incisors,  has  been  described  by  Peters  under  the  name  of 
Myxoccbus  caniceps  {Monatsb.  Berlin.  Akad.t  1874,  p.  690). 

III.  Subfamily  Galaginse. — Dentition  as  in  Lcmuruix,  from  which 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  elongation  of  the  tarsus,  caused  by  a 
peculiar  modification  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  naviculare,  the  distal 
portion  of  the  former  and  the  whole  of  the  latter  having  the  form  of 
nearly  cylindrical  rods  placed  side  by  side,  while  the  other  bones 
retain  nearly  their  normal  form  and  proportion. 

1.  Chirogalcus,  Geoff. — Third  upper  premolar  very  much  smaller 
than  the  first  molar,  and  with  only  one  external  cusp.  The  ani- 
mals iucluded  under  this  name  appear  to  form  a  transition  between 
the  true  lemurs  and  the  galagos.  The  genus  was  origiually  estab- 
lished by  Geoffroy  St  Hilaire  in  1812  for  the  reception  of  three 
animals  only  known  at  that  time  by  drawings  made  in  Madagascar 
by  the  traveller  Commerson.  Subsequent  discoveries  have  brought 
to  light  several  species  that  may  be  referred  to  it,  including  one  or 
two  which  are  sometimes  considered  as  forming  a  genus  apart  under 
the  name  of  Microcebus.  They  are  all  small,  some  being  less  than 
a  rat  in  size,  long-tailed,  and  nocturnal  in  their  habits.  One  of  the 
largest,  C.  furcifcr,  is  of  a  reddish-grey  colour,  and  is  distinguished 
by  a  dark  median  stripe  on  its  back  which  divides  on  the  top  of  the 
head  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  passes  forwards  above  each 
eye.  The  most  interesting  peculiarity  of  these  animals,  a  knowledge 
of  which  we  owe  to  M.  Grandidier,  is  that  certain  species  (C 
samati,  C.  gliroides,  C.  milti,  &c.)  during  the  dry  season  coil 
themselves  up  in  boles  of  trees,  and  pass  into  a  sta^e  of  torpidity, 
like  that  of  the  hibernating  animals  in  the  winter  of  northern 
climates.  Before  this  takes  place,  an  immense  deposit  of  fat  accu- 
mulates upon  certain  parts  of  the  body,  especially  upon  the  basal 
portion  of  the  tail,  which  has  then  dimensions  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  well  known  fat-tailed  sheep  of  the  Cape,  but  which  by 
the  time  they  emerge  from  their  torpor  has  acquired  its  normal  pro- 
portions. The  smallest  species,  to  winch  many  names  have  been 
given  {C.  pusillus,  rufus,  smithii,  &c. ),  lives  among  the  small 
branches  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  feeding  on  fruit  and 
insects,  and  making  nests  which  resemble  those  of  birds. 

2.  Galago,  Geoff.  =  Otolicnus,  llliger.— Third  upper  premolar  with 
two  large  external  cusps,  and  nearly  equalling  t lie  hist  molar  in 
size.  Os  calcis  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  tibia,  and  the  navi- 
culare much  longer  than  the  cuboid.  Vertebra; :  C7,  D13,  L6,  S3, 
C22-26.  Tail  long,  and  generally  bushy.  Ears  large,  rounded, 
naked,  and  capable  of  being  folded  at  the  will  of  the  animal. 
Mamma?  four,  two  pectoral  and  two  inguinal. 

The  galagos  differ  from  all  the  lemuroids  previously  mentioned, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  all  inhabitants,  not  of  Madagascar;  but  of  the 
African  continent,  being  widely  distributed  in  the  wooded  districts 
from  Seuegambia  in  the  west  to  Abyssinia  in  the  cast,  and  as  far 
south  as  Natal.  They  pass  the  day  in  sleep,  but  are  very  active  at 
night,  feeding  on  fruit,  insects,  and  small  birds,  When  thoy 
descend  to  the  gronnd  they  sit  upright,  and  move  about  by  jump- 
ing with  their  bind  legs,  like  jerboas  and  kangaroos.  They^are 
pretty  little  animals,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  small  cat  to 
less  than  a  rat,  with  large  eyes  and  oars,  soft  woolly  fur,  and  long 
tails,  There  are  several  species,  of  which  0.  crassicnudafits,  from 
Mozambique  is  the  largest.  A  similar  species,  or  perhaps  variety, 
from  Angola  is  G.  mmitu-ri,  O.  garnctti,  atlcni,  maholi,  demidojfij 
and  scnegalcnsU  are  other  recognized  species.     The  last-mentioneili 
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was  the  first  known  to  science,  having  been  brought  from  Senegal 
by  Adansoii,  ami  described  in  1790*  by  Gcoffroy,  who  adopted  the 
name  Gttfttgo,  by  which  it  was  said  to  be  called  by  the  natives. 

IV.  Subfamily  Lorisinae. —  Dental  formula  us  in  LemuHnte,  In- 
dex finger  very  short,  sometimes  rudimentary  and  uailless.  Fore 
and  hind  limbs  nearly  equal  in  length.  Tarsus  not  specially  elon- 
gated. Pollex  and  hallux  diverging  widely  from  the  other  digits, 
the  hallux  especially  being  habitually  directed  backwards.  Tail 
short  or  iiuito  rudimentary.     Mamma:  two,  pectoral. 

A  small  group  of  very  peculiar  animals,  of  essentially  nocturnal 
habits,  and  remarkable  for  the  slowness  of  their  movements.  They 
arc  completely  arboreal,  their  limbs  being  funned  only  for  climbing 
and  clinging  to  branches,  not  for  jumping  or  running.  They  have 
rounded  heads,  very  large  eyes,  short  cars,  and  thick,  short,  soft 
fur.  They  feed,  not  only  on  vegetable  substances,  but,  like  many  of 
the  LcHutridx,  also  on  insects,  eggs,  and  birds,  which  they  steal 
upon  while  roosting  at  night.  None  of  the  species  are  found  in 
Madagascar.  One  of  the  greatest  anatomical  peculiarities  of  those 
animal  a  is  the  breaking  tin  of  the  large  arterial  trunks  of  the  limbs 
into  numerous  small  parallel  branches,  constituting  a  rde  viirabtlc, 
which  is  found  also  in  the  true  sloths,  with  which  the  loris  are 
sometimes  confounded  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  their»move- 
in  iits-.  The  animals  of  this  group  are  usually  divided  into  four 
genera,  though  the  characters  by  which  they  are  separated  are  verv 
trivial.     There  arc  more  properly  two  natural  divisions. 

A.  Characterized  by  the  index  finger  being  small,  but  having  the 
complete,  number  of  phalanges,  and  by  their  Asiatic  habitat. 

These  form  the  genus  Lofts ol  GcollVoy  St  Hilaire  (1796),  Stcnops 
of  IlHger  (1811),  but  they  were  in  1812  divided  by  Gcoffroy  into 
two  genera,  A'ycticcbus  and  Lori%  a  division  which  has  been 
accepted  by  most  modern  zoologists. 

Genus  NycUccbtts,  Geolf. — First  upper  incisor  larger  than  tnr 
second,  which  is  often  early  deciduous.  Inner  margin  of  the  orbit  > 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  flat  space.  Nasal  and  pi  - 
maxillary  bones  projecting  but  very  slightly  in  front  of  the  maxill.e. 
Body  and  limbs  stout.  No  tail.  Vertebra:  C7,  D17,  L6,  S3, 
012.  The  species  are  iV.  tardigradits,  the  common  slow  lemur  or 
loris,  of  the  Malay  countries,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo;  N.  javanicus, 
of  Java:  and  Ar.  cinnvM  (l'\%.  S>    *rShmi  and  Cochin  China      The 


HAW,  '■■  *■■■ 

Fio.  5. — Grey  Loris  (Xi/cticeous  cineretts).      From  A.  Milne-Edwards. 
A*.  Archives  du  Museum,  tome  iii.  pi.  3. 

habits  of  all  are  much  alike.  They  lead  a  solitary  life  in  the  recesses 
of  large  forests,  chiefly  in  mountainous  districts,  where  they  sleep 
during  the  day  in  holes  or  fissures  of  large  trees,  rolled  up  into  a 
bill,  with  the  head  between  the  hind  legs.  On  the  approach  of 
evening  they  awake  ;  and  during  the  night  they  ramble  among  the 
branches  of  trees,  slowly  and  quietly,  in  search  of  their  food,  which 
consists  of  tender  leaves  and  fruit,  small  birds,  insects,  and  mice. 
■\Yhen  in  quest  of  living  prey,  they  move  noiselessly  till  quite  close, 
and  then  suddenly  seize  it  with  one  of  their  hands.  The  female 
produces  but  one  young  one  at  a  time.  L.  fard/gradus  was  placed 
hyLinnrcus  at  the  hi  ad  of  the  list  of  species  of  his  genus  Lemur,  and 
its  habits  doubtless  suggested  the  generic  name  which  was  trans- 
ferred by  Geollroy  to  the  less  nocturnal  and  spectre-like  Madagascar 
members  of  the  group.1 

Genus  Loris,  GeolF. — Upper  incisors  very  small  and  equal. 
Orbits  TOry  large,  end  only  separated  in  the  middle  line  above  by  a 
thin  vertical  plate  of  bone.  Nasals  and  premnxilhe  produced  for- 
wards considerably  beyond  the  anterior  limits  of  the  maxilhe,  and 
supporting  a  pointed  nose.  Body  mid  limbs  slender.  No  external 
t.ul.     Vertebra:  C7,  Dl4.  L9,  S3,  C6. 


For  the  nnntomy  nf  this  RUnti*,  sec  J.  L.  C.  Shroeder  van  tier  Kolk  nnrt  W. 
Vn.llk.  "Recherche  d'Anatrimie  Cnmpartfe  gut  If*  c-nrc  Slcnops  d'llliger  "  In 
Bijdraotn  tot  de  iHerkundc,  part  i.,  Amsicrtlam,  1*48-04. 


One  species,  L,  grarilU,  the  slender  loris  of  Ceylon,  a  very  strange- 
looking  creature,  about  the  size  of  a  squirrel,  of  a  yellowish-brown 
colour,  with  large,  prominent  eyes,  pointed  nose,  long  thin  body, 
long,  angularly  bent,  slender  limbs,  and  no  tail.  Its  habits  are  like 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  group. 

B.  Index  finger  reduced  to  a  mere  tubercle  without  nail.  Both 
the  known  species  are  from  West  Africa. 

Genus  Pcrodicticus,  Bennett. — A  short  tail,  about  a  third  of  the 
length  of  the  trunk.  Two  or  three  of  the  anterior  dorsal  vertcbiw 
hue  very  long  slender  spinous  processes  which  in  the  living  animal 
project  beyond  the  general  level  of  the  skin,  forming  distinct  coni- 
cal prominences,  covered  only  by  an  exceedingly  thin  and  naked 
integument.  I\  potto  {Lemur potto,  Gmelin),  the  potto,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  known  members  of  the  leinuroid  group,  having  been  de- 
scribed in  1705  by  Bosnian,  who  met  with  it  in  his  voyage  to 
Guinea.  It  was,  however,  lost  sight  of  until  1825,  when  it  was  re- 
discovered in  Sierra  Leone  and  fully  described  by  Bennett  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoolotjical  Society ,  part  i.,  1830-31,  under  the  name 
of  Pcrodicticus  Geojfroyi.  Bennett's  generic  name  has  been  retained, 
but  the  specific  name  bestowed  by  Gmelin,  adopted  from  Bosmmi, 
has  been  restored,  it  is  also  found  in  the  Gaboon.  It  is  strictly 
nocturnal,  and  slower  iu  its  movements  even  than  Nycticcbus  tardi- 
gradus,  which  otherwise  it  much  resembles  in  its  habits.2 

A  second  species,  the  awantibo  (P.  calabar ensia,  Smith),  rather 
smaller  and  more  delicately  made,  with  smaller  ha'nds  and  feet,  and 
rudimentary  tail,  constitutes  the  genus  Arctocebus,  Giay.  It  1h 
found  at  Old  Calabar,  and  is  very  rare,  only  a  few  individuals 
having  as  yet  been  met  with.  Its  anatomy  has  been  described  by 
Professor  Huxley  in  iheProc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1864,  p.  314.  Vertebra: 
C7,  D15,  L7,  S3,  C» 

Family  Tarsiid-e 

Dentition,  i},  c\,  p%,  »!§«$,  total  34.  The  first  upper  incisor 
large,  and  in  contact  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  Canine 
of  moderate  size.  Molars,  with  numerous  pointed  cusps.  Lower 
canine  semi-erect,  its  apex  diverging  from  that  of  the  single  incisor. 
First  lower  premolar  smaller  than  those  behind  it.  Orbit  to 
a  large  extent  separated  from  the  temporal  fossa  by  a  bony 
partition.  Fibula  slender,  with  its  lower  half  confluent  with  the 
tibia.  Second  and  third  digits  of  the  hind  foot  with  compressed 
claws  ;  all  the  other  digits  ol  both  feet  with  flat  nails.  Calcancum 
and  navicular  bone  of  the  foot  elongated  as  in  the  chirogales  and 
galagos,  but  to  a  still  greater  extent.  Colon  short  and  not  folded. 
Vertcbne  :  C7,  D13,  L6,  S3,  C27. 

This  family  contains  the  single  genus  Tarsius,  Storr,  of  which  but 
one  species  is  known,  T.  spectrum,  the  tarsier,  a  very  singular  little 
animal,  rather  smaller  than  an  English  squirrel,  with  very  large  eyes 
and  ears,  a  long  thin  tail,  tufted  at  the  end,  and  immensely  elon- 
gated tarsal  portion  of  the  foot,  in  allusion  to  which  its  generic 
name  was  given  to  it.  It  inhabits  the  forests  of  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indo-Malayan  archipelago,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes, 
and  some  of  the  Philippines,  feeds  chiefly  on  insects  and  lizards, 
sleeps  during  the  day,  but  is  tolerably  active  at  night,  moving  chiefly 
by  jumping  from  place  to  place,  an  action  for  which  the  structure 
of  its  hind  legs,  which  present  a  curious  resemblance  to  those  of  a 
frog,  seems  particularly  well  adapted.  It  is  rare,  not  more  than 
two  being  generally  found  together,  and  only  brings  forth  one 
young  at  a  time.3 

Family  Chirosiyidje. 

Dentition  of  adult,  .i{,  c%,  pi,  ?>(-}  =  £,  total  18.  Incisors 
very  large,  compressed,  curved,  with  persistent  pulps  and  enamel 
only  in  front  as  in  rodents.  Teeth  of  molar  series  with  flat, 
very  indistinctly  tubcrculated  crowns.  In  the  young,  the  first 
set  of  teeth  mure  resemble  those  of  the  normal  lemurs,  being 
l§.  ch  ?''v'  :,H  very  small.  Orbit  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  bone 
posteriorly,  beneath  which  it  communicates  freely  with  the 
temporal  fossa.  Fibula  well-developed  and  distiuct  from  the 
tibia.  All  the  digits  of  both  feet  with  pointed  rather  compressed 
claws,  except  the  hallux,  which  has  a  flattened  nail.  Middle  digit 
of  the  hand  excessively  attenuated.  Vertebra;  :  C7,  D12,  L6,  S3, 
C27. 

Tins  family,  like  the  last,  is  formed  for  the  reception  of  a  single 
genus,  Chiromys,  Cuvicr,4containingonespecies,  C.  madagascarinisis 
(Gmelin),  the  aye-aye,  an  animal  about  the  size  ofacat,  with  abroad 
rounded  head,  short  face,  and  large  and  naked  ears.  It  has  very 
large  hands  and  long  thin  fingers  with  pointed  claws,  one  of  which 
(the  middle  or  third)  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  Blendernesa. 
The  foot  resembles  that  of  the  other  lemurs  in  its  large  opposable 
hallux,  with  a  flat  nail,  but  all  the  other  toes  have  pointed  com- 

2  V»in  tier  Hoeven  and  Van  Cnmnen,  "  Ontlccdktinillg  onderzoek  van  der  Fottt 
van  Bosnian."  in  Verh.  Kong.  Akad.  ran  Wefenteftttpprn,  Amsfetdnm,  1*59. 

'  H.  Burmelster,  Btitriige  tur  nahreren  Ketmtmtt  dtr  Qatmtig  Tart  in*.  Bevlto, 
1S4G. 

*  It  wns  n>*t  nnmed  Dnubi-ntonia  by  Geoffrny;  bnf  thi*  name  wna  withdrawn 
by  its  author  in  favour  of  Chtroinpt,  aa  it  lind  been  pi-evlowly  jrlren  to  a  gejroa 
In  the  vecctable  kingdom.  It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  bo  revived,  as  liwtaet 
done  by  some  modern  authors. 
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pressed  claws,  like  that  ofthe  second  toe  in  the  Lcmurinx  and  the 
second  and  third  in  the  Tarsiidx.  Tail'long  and  bushy.  General 
colour  dark  blown,  the  outer  1'ur  being  long  and  rather  loose,  with 
a  woolly  undercoat.  Mamma;  two,  inguinal  in  position.  It  is  a 
■alivo  of  Madagascar,  where  it  was  discovered  bySounerat  in  17S0. 
Tho  specimen  brought  to  Paris  by  that  traveller  was  the  only  one 
known  until  1SH0.  Since  then  many  others  have  been  obtaiued,  and 
one  has  lived  lor  scvcnil  years  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London.  Like  so  many  of  the  lemurs,  it  is  completely 
nocturnal  in  its  habits,  living  either  alone  or  in  pairs,  elderly  in 
the  bamboo  forests.  Observations  upon  captive  specimens  have  led 
principally  on  succulent  juices, 


to  the  conclusion  that   it  feeds 


Fio.  6. — Skull  of  Aye-aye  [f'hiroiitys  mtulngrtscarieiisis).      x  £. 
Mus.  Roy.  Coll.  Surg-ous. 

eajwcially  of  the  sugar  enne,  which  it  obtains  by  tearing  open  tho 
kard  woody  circumference  of  the  stalk  with  its  strong  incisor 
taetti.  It  is  said  also  to  devour  certain  species  of  wood-boring  cater- 
pillars, which  it  obtains  by  first  cutting  down  with  its  teeth  upon 
tfaeir  burrows,  and  then  picking  them  out  of  their  retreat  with  the 
•law  of  its  attenuated  middle  finger.  It  constructs  large  ball-like 
■eats  of  dried  leaves,  lodged  in  a  fork  of  the  branches  of  a  large  tree, 
■od  with  the  opening  on  one  side.  The  resemblance  of  its  teeth 
to  those  so  characteristic  of  the  Jlcdciitia  caused  it  to  be  placed  for- 
merly in  that  order,  and  it  was  only  when  its  anatomical  characters 
were  fully  known  that  its  true  affinities  with  the  lemurs  became 
apparent.1 

Extinct  Lemuroidea. — The  disputed  zoological  position 
of  the  lemurs,  and  the  great  importance  which  has  been 
attached  to  them  by  those  naturalists  who  regard  them  as  the 
direct  transition  between  the  .lower  and  higher  mammals, 
and  survivors  of  a  large  group,  now  almost  extinct,  through 
which  the  higher  Primates,  including  man,  must  have 
passed  in  the  progress  of  their  development,  make  the 
consideration  of  their  ancient  history  one  of  great  interest. 
Until  very  recently  fossil  lemurs  were  quite  unknown  ;  at 
all  events  the  affinities  of  certain  remains  provisionally 
assigned  to  the  group  were  much  questioned;  but  within 
tfie  last  'few  years  the  existence  of  lemuroid  animals  in 
Europe  during  the  later  Eocene  and  early  Miocene  periods 
has  been  perfectly  established,  and  remains  of  a  large 
■umber  of  animals  attributed,  though  with  less  certainty, 
to  the  group  have  been  found  in  beds  of  corresponding  age 
ia  North  America.  In  1862  Riitimeyer  described  the 
fragment  of  a  right  maxilla  and  three  molar3  from  a  sidero- 
litic  deposit  (Bohncrz)  at  Egerkingen,  near  Soleure,  under 
the  name  of  Cxnopithecus  lemuroides,  supposing  them  to 
belong  to  an  animal  partaking  of  the  characters  of  the 
American  monkeys  and  tho  lemurs.  The  remains  •  were, 
however,  by  most  other  palaeontologists  referred  to  the 
Ungulala.  More  recently  M.  Betille  discovered  in  deposits 
which  were  being  worked  for  phosphate  of  lime  at  Sainte 
Ncboule  de  Beduer,  department  of  Lot,  France,  regarded 
as  of  early  Mioceue  age,  a  nearly  complete  cranium,  and 
subsequently,  at  the  same  place,  a  portion  of  a  ramus  of  a 
mandible  of  apparently  the  same  species  of  animal.  These 
were  described  by  M.  Delfortrie  in  tne  Aries  de  la  Societi 
Liiweenne    de    Bordeaux    for    1872    under    the    name    of 


1  R.  Owen,  "  On  the  Aye-aye,"  in  Trans.  ZooL  Sac.,  vol.  v.  p.  33, 
1862;    W.   Peter*.    "  Ueber  ethler-Qatrnng  Chhromut,"   in 

Abkand.  KcMiyl.  Akad.  der  Wtssaischujuu,  Berlli,  1865,  p.  7'.'. 


Palseolemur  betillei.  The  cranium  is  generally  well 
preserved,  but  unfortunately  the  anterior  part,  containing 
the  iucisor  and  canine  teeth,  has  been  broken  off.  Its 
affinity  to  the  lemurine  animals,  especially  to  the  Africau 
forms,  the  Lorisina:  and  Galoguia,  is  chiefly  shown  by  the 
general  form  of  the  crauium,  the  large  size  and  auterior 
direction  of  the  orbits,  the  small  arid  narrow  muzzle,  and 
the  position  of  the  lacrymal  foramen  outside  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  orbit.  Iu  size  the  fossil  is  intermediate  bctweeu 
the  potto  (Perodictiats  potto)  and  Galago  crassicatidatvs. 
When  the  specimen  came  into  the  hands  of  M.  Gaudry, 
that  experienced  aud  accurate  palaeontologist,  with  the  rich 
treasures  of  the  Paris  Museum  at  hand  for  comparison, 
recognized  that  certain  more  or  less  fragmentary  remains 
which  had  long  been  in  the  collection,  and  had  been 
described  from  the  teeth  alone,  and  generally,  though 
doubtfully  referred  to  the  Ungulata,  were  really  nothing 
more  than  animals  of  the  same  group,  and  probably  even 
the  same  species  as  Palccolemur  betillei.  These  were 
Adapis  parisiensis,  Cuvier,  from  the  Paris  gypsum, 
described  and  figured  in  the  Ossemens  fossiles,  Aplielo- 
therium  duvernoyi,  Gervais,  from  the  same  beds,  and  other 
specimens  from  Barth6lemy,  near  Apt.  This  result  was  fully 
acquiesced  in  by  Gervais,  who  also  added  Cxnopithecux 
lemuroides,  Riitimeyer,  to  the  synonyms  of  the  animal, 
which  henceforth  must  be  called  Adapis parisiensis,  as  that 
was  the  name  first  assigned  to  it. 

M.  Delfortrie's  announcement  of  a  fossil  lemur  from  t tie 
south  of  France  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  another 
species  by  M.  H.  Filhol,  named  A'tairfemnr  antiquvs 
(Comptes  Rendus,  1873,  torn,  lxxvii.  p.  1111),  which  was 
afterwards  more  fully  described  and  figured  {Annates  des 
Sciences  Geologiques,  torn.  v.  No.  4,  1874,  and  Recherches 
sur  les  Phosphorites  du  Quercy,  1S7G),  and  a  second  species 
of  Adapis,  of  considerably  larger  size,  A.  viagnus,  Filhol, 
was  added  to  the  group  ;  the  latter,  of  which  the  skull  is 
upwards  of  4  inches  in  length,  resembles  M.  Delfortrie's  in 
its  general  characters,  but  modified  much  in  the  way  that 
the  skulls  of  larger  animals  differ  from  the  smaller  ones  of 
the  same  natural  group.  The  brain-chamber  and  orbits  are 
relatively  smaller,  the  face  larger,  the  muscular  crests  more 
developed,  and  the  constriction  between  the  cerebral  and 
facial  portion  of  the  skull  more  marked.  These  modifica- 
tions remove  the  skull  in  its  general  characters  still  further 
from  the  existing  lemurs — so  much  so  that  M.  Filhol  refers 
it  and  the  other  species  of  Adapis  to  a  distinct  and  hitherto 
unknown  zoological  type,  intermediate  between  the  lemurs 
aud  the  pachyderms,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
PachyUmur.  On  the  other  hand  he  considers  the  iVecro- 
lemur  antiqiins  found  at  St  Antonin,  which  is  a  very  small 
species,  to  be  a  true  lemuroid,  more  nearly  resembling 
Galat/o  senegalensis  than  any  existing  species.  Unfortu- 
nately in  all  these  specimens  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull 
is  so  much  injured  that  the  character  and  numbers  of  the 
incisor  teeth  cannot  be  ascertained,  a  great  want  in 
determining  the  affinities  of  these  animals.  And  even  if 
the  whole  of  the  skulls  were  found,  as  long  as  nothing  is 
known  of  the  limbs,  or  of  any  other  bones  of  the  skeleton, 
the  determination  of  their  actual  zoological  position  can 
only  be  considered  as  provisional.  All  the  existing  lemurs 
and  pachyderms,  or  ungulates  as-  they  are  now  generally 
termed,  are  so  essentially  different  in  structure  and  mode 
of  life  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  transition  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  therefore  any  such  forms  when  found 
will  be  full  of  interest.  In  skull  and  teeth  characters,  as 
far  as  they  are  yet  known,  these  ancient  lemur-like  animals 
from  France  do  not  deviate  sufficiently  from  the  existing 
lemuroids  to  justify  their  separation,  but  it  remains  to  be 
proved  whether  they  had  the  opposable  hallux  and  Duglli- 
culate  toes  of  the  forms  which   now  inhabit  the  world,' 
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or  whether  their  limbs  were  of  a  more  generalized  type. 
The  discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  their  nature  at 
bH  events  show  how  little  reliance  cau  be  placed  upon  the 
characters  of  the  molar  teeth  alone  in  judging  of  the 
affinities  of  an  extinct  animal. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  numerous  recent 
pal*outological  discoveries  in  the  Tertiary  beds  of  the  rocky 
mountain  district  of  North  America  has  been  that  of 
animals  which  their  describers'  believe  to  be  low  and 
generalized  forms  of  the  order  Primates.  Their  existence 
was  not  suspected  till  1872,  in  which  year  Professor  Marsh 
and  Professor  Cope  almost  simultaneously  announced  the 
fact.  Since  that  time  numerous  genera  have  been  assigned 
to  the  group,  including  five  which  were  previously  described 
by  Leidy  from  teeth  alone,  the  nature  of  which  he  did  not 
venture  to.determine.  These  are  nearly  all  from  the  Eocene 
or  lowest  Miocene  formations.  Until  we  receive  fuller 
information  regarding  the  remains  of  these  animals,  it  is 
premature  to  speculate  upon  their  real  character  or  affinities. 
The  difficulty  of  doing  so  is  at  present  enhanced  by  their 
describers  in  the  provisional  accounts  already  given  adopt- 
ing the  old  assumption  that  lemurs  and  monkeys  are 
animals  of  the  same  general  type,  and  speaking  of  them 
sometimes  as  one  and  sometimes  as  the  other.  It  is 
possible  that  these  animals,  or  some  of  them,  may  have 
been  monkeys,  in  which  case  they  were  not  lemurs ;  or 
they  may  have  been  lemurs,  in  which  case  they  were  not 
monkeys.  It  is  possible  also  that  they  may  form  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  two,  and  so  justify  their  old  associa- 
tion in  one  group.  The  recently  described  Anaptumorp/tus 
homunculits  from  the  Lower  Eocene  of  Wyoming,  an  ani- 
mal smaller  than  Tarsius  Sjiectrum,  is  considered  by  Cope 
to  be  "  the  most  simian  lemur  yet  discovered,  and  prob- 
ably representing  the  family  from  which  the  true  monkeys 
and  men  were  derived"  (Palscoittolor/ical  Bulletin,  No.  3-t, 
February  20,  1882).  In  this  case  the  lemurs,  which, 
judging  by  their  present  distribution,  appear  to  have 
spread  east  and  west  from  Madagascar,  may  have  had 
quite  a  different  origin. 

Literature.  —  Besides  the  works  and  memoirs  on  particular  families 
ant]  genuvn  referred  to  above,  see  St  G.  Mivart,  "Notes  on  the 
Crania  ami  Dentition  of  the  Lcmuridx,"  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1864 
|(p.  Gil-CIS)  and  1867  (p.  960-975);  Mivart  and  Murie,  "On  the 
[Anatomy  of  the  Lnuuroidca,"  in  Trans.  Zoo}.  .Soc,  vol.  vii.,  187'2, 
pp.  1-113  ;  \V.  Turner,  "On  the  Plaeentatiou  of  the  Lemurs,"  in 
Phil  Trans.,  clxvi.,  pp.  569  587  ;  F.  Pollen  and  D.  C.  Van  Dam, 
lie  ticixhcs  sur  la  Fttuue  dc  Madagascar,  2»"a  parte,  "  Mnminiferes," 
1S63.  (W.  H.  F.) 

LENA.     See  Siberia. 

LENCLOS,  Nixon  de  (1G15-1705),  was  the  daughter 
of  a  gentleman  of  good  position  in  Touraine.  Her  long 
and  eventful  life  divides  into  two  periods,  during  the 
former  of  which  she  was  the  typical  Frenchwoman  of  the 
gayest  and  most  licentious  society  of  the  17th  century, 
during  the  latter  the  recognized  leader  of  the  fashion  in 
Paris,  and  the  friend  of  wits  and  poets.  Of  her  earlier 
life  the  less  said  the  better,  and  in  her  defence  all  that  can 
be  pleaded  is  that  she  had  been  educated  by  her  father 
in  the  epicurean  and  sensual  beliefs  made  popular  by 
Montaigne,  and  that  she  retained  throughout  the  frank 
demeanour,  and  disregard  of  money,  which  won  from  Saint 
Evremond  the  romark  that  Bhe  was  an  honnele  homme. 
Against  her,  and  the  numerous  specious  defences  set  up  for 
•her  by  contemporaneous  and  subsequent  French  writers, 
'must  be  mentioned  her  absolute  want'of  maternal  feeling 
and  even  of  natural  shame.  The  well-known  visit  of  Queen 
Christina  to  her  attests  the  extent  of  her  renown,  or  infamy, 
and  the  inefficacy  of  the  threats  of  Anne  of  Austria  prove 
her  power.  Of  a  perfectly  different  character  was  her  later 
life,  when,  though  she  had  continued  her  career  of 
debauchery  for  a  preposterous  length  of  time,  she  settled 


down  to  the  social  leadership  of  Paris.  Then  there 
were  to  be  found  in  her  salon  all  that  was  most  witty 
and  refined  in  France, — "  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  birth,"  remarks  a  correspondent  to  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  poets  like  Moliere,  abbes  like  Chateaunettf, 
Genevese  preachers  like  Turretin,  the  protege  of  Saint 
Evremond.  It  became  the  fashion  for  young  men  as  well 
as  old  to  throng  round  her,  and  the  best  of  all  introductions 
fur  a  young  man  who  wished  to  make  a  figure  in  society 
was  an  introduction  to  Mdlle.  de  Lenclos.  The  cause  for 
this  surpassing  social  success  is  to  be  found  perhaps  as 
milch  in  her  past  notoriety,  and  past  intimacy  with  the 
great  names  of  the  last  generation,  as  in  the  wit  and  tact, 
to  which  Saint  Evremond,  and  after  him  Sa'tnte-Beuve, 
ascribe  it.  Her  long  friendship  with  Saint  Evremond 
must  be  shortly  noticed.  They  were  of  the  same  age,  and 
had  been  intimate  in  their  youth,  and  throughout  his  long 
exile  the  wit  seems  to  have  kept  a  kind  remembrance  of 
Ninon.  The  few  really  authentic  letters  of  Ninon  herself 
are  those  addressed  to  her  old  friend,  and  the  letters  of 
both  in  the  last  few  years  of  their  equally  long  lives  are 
exceptionally  touching,  and  unique  in  the  polite  compli- 
ments with  which  they  try  to  keep  off  old  age.  If  Ninon 
owes  part  of.  her  posthumous  fame  to  the  old  wit,  she  owes 
at  least  as  much  to  the  young  Aroue't,  who  was  presented 
to  her  as  a  promising  boy  poet  by  the  abbti  de  Chateauneuf, 
to  whom  she  left  2000  francs  to  buy  books,  and  who,  as 
Voltaire,  was  to  write  a  letter  on  her  which  was  to  be  the 
chief  authority  of  many  subsequent  biographers.  Her 
personal  appearance  is,  according  to  Sainte-Beuve,  best 
described  in  a  novel  of  Mdlle.  de  Scudery,  and  the  charac- 
teristic of  it  was  neither  beauty  nor  wit,  but  high  spirits, 
and  perfect  evenness  of  temperament. 

The  letters  of  Ninon  published  after  her  death  were,  according 
to  Voltaire,  all  spurious,  and  the  only  authentic  ones  are  those  to 
Saint  Evremond,  which  can  be  best  studied  in  Dauxmesnil's  edition 
of  Saint  Evremond,  and  his  notice  on. her.  Sainte-Beuve  has  on 
interesting  notice  of  these  letters  in  the  Causcrics  du  Lundi,  vol. 
iv.     Most  biographies  of  Ninon  are  full  of  unauthentic  stones. 

LENFANT,  Jacques  (1661-1728),  author  of  numerous 
works,  chiefly  in  ecclesiastical  history,  .was  born  at  Bazoche 
(Eure-et-Loir)  on  April  13,  1661.  His  father,  Paul 
Lenfant,  was  Protestant  pastor  at  Bazoche  and  afterwards 
at  Chatillon-sur-Loing  until  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  when  he  removed  to  Cassel.  After  studying  at 
Saumur  and  Geneva,  Lenfant  completed  his  theological 
course  at  Heidelberg,  where  in  1684  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the1  French  Protestant  church,  and  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  dowager  electress  palatine.  The  Erench  invasion  in 
1688  compelled  his  withdrawal  to  Berlin,  where  in  the 
following  year  he  was  again  appointed  by  Frederick  to  be 
one  of  the  ministers  of  the  French  Protestant  church ;  this 
office  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death,  ultimately 
adding  to  it  that  of  chaplain  to  the  king,  with  the  dignity 
of  consistorialrath.  He  visited  Holland  and  England  in 
1707,  and  had  the  honour  of  preaching  before  Queen  Anne, 
and,  it  is  said,  of  being  invited  to  become  one  of  her 
chaplains.  In  search  of  materials  for  his  histories  he 
visited  Helmstadt  in  1712,  and  Leipsic  in  1715  and  1725, 
but  otherwise  the  course  of  his  life  was  quite  uneventful. 
He  died  at  Berlin  on  August  7,  1728. 

An  exhaustive  catalogue  of  his  publications,  thirty-two  in  all,  will 
be  found  in  Chauffepie's  Dictiontiairc,  where  his  personal  excelleu 
cies  are  dwelt  upon  with  some  fulness  and  warmth.  See  also 
Haag's  France  Protestants.  He  is  now  best  known  by  his  Histoirc 
da  Concilc  de  Constance,  Uric  principalemcnt  d'Jutcurs  qui  out 
assistt  au  Concilc  (Amsterdam,  1714  ;  2d  cd.,  1728 ;  English 
translation,  .1730).  It  is  of  course  hugely  dependent  upon  the 
previous  laborious  work  of  Van  der  Hardt,  but  has  indisputable 
literary  merits  peculiar  to  itself,  and  in  particular  has  been  praised 
on  all  sides  for  its  fairness.  It  was  followed  by  Histoirc  du  Concite 
dc  Pise,  ct  de  cc  qui  s'est  passe"  dc  plus  memorable  depuis  cc  Concilc 
jusqu"  au  Concile  de  Constance  (1724),  and   (posthumously)   by 
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Bistoire  de  la  Guerre  des  Hussites  et  du  Coneile  de  Basle  i  Amst., 
1731;  German  translation,  Vienna,  1783-S4).  Lenfnnt  was  one  of 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  Bibliotheque  Gentianioue.  begun  in 
1720;  and  he  was  associated  with  Beausobrein  the  preparation  of 
the  new  French  translation  "f  the  New  Testament  with  original 
notes. pubti-hed  at  Amsterdam  in  1718. 

LENKORAN,  a  town  in  Trans-Caucasia,  on  the  Cas- 
piau,  at  the  month  of  a  small  stream  of  its  own  name, 
and  close  to  a  great  lagoon.  The  lighthouse  stands 
in  38°  45'  38"  N.  Iat.,  and  4-*°  50'  18"  E.  long. 
Taken  by  storm  on  New  Year's  .lav  1.x  13  by  General 
Kotliareski,  Lenkoran  was  in  the  same  year  surrend- 
ered by  Persia  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Gulistan 
along  with  the  khanate  of  Talysh,  of  which  it  was  the 
capital.  In  1867  it  had  a  population  of  15,933 ;  but 
according  to  the  census  of  1873  there  were  only  4779 
inhabitants  (734  Russians,  232  Armenians.)  In 
trade  the  town  is  being  far  outstripped  by  Astara,  the 
custom-house  station  on  the  Persian  frontier. 

The  district  of  Lenkoran  (2078  square  miles),  cor- 
responding to  the  khanate  of  Talysh,  is  highly  inter- 
esting from  its  physical  peculiarities.  It  is  a  thickly 
wooded  mountainous  region,  shut  off  from  the  dry 
Persian  plateau  by  the  Talysh  range  (7000-8000  feet 
high).  The  climate  is  exceptionally  moist  and  warm 
(annual  rainfall  5279  inches;  mean  temperature  in 
summer  75°,  in  winter  40°),  and  fosters  the  growth 
of  even  Indian  forms  of  vegetation.  The  iron  tree 
(Parroiia  fersica.  ('.  A.  Meyer),  the  silk  acacia,  Car- 
pinus  Betulus,  S>uercus  iberica  and  the  box  tree  nourish 
freely,  as  well  as  the  pomegranate  and  the  Gleditchia 
caspica.  The  Bengal  tiger  is  not  unfrequently  met  with, 
and  wild  boars  are  abundant'  Of  the  95,482  inhabitants 
of  Lenkoran,  the  Talyahians  (42,999)  form  the  most 
interesting  and  aboriginal  element,  belonging  as  they  do 
to  the  Iranian  family,  and  speaking  an  independently 
developed  language  closely  related  to  Persian.  They  are 
of  middle  height  and  dark  complexion,  with  generally 
straight  nose,  small  round  skull,  small  sharp  chin,  and  largo 
full  eyes',  which  are  expressive,  however,"  rather  of  cunning 
than  intelligence.  They  live  exclusively  on  rice.  In  the 
northern  half  of  the  district  the  Tartar  element  predomi- 
nates, and  there  are  a  number  of  villages  (Pravolnoye,  for 
instance,  with  2000  inhabitants)  occupied  by  various 
Russian  sectarians. 

LENNEP,  a  small  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia  in.  the 
district  of  Diisseldorf,  is  situated  18  miles  east  of 
DiisseldorT  and  9  miles  south  of  Barmen,  at  a  height  of 
1050  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  lies  in  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  busiest  industrial  districts  in  Germany,  and 
carries  on  important  manufactures  of  the  finer  kinds  of 
cloth,  wool,  yarn,  felt,  and  other  articles.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  small  chamber  of  commerce,  and  possesses  a  large  and 
well-equipped  hospital.  Lennep,  which  was  the  residence 
of  the  counts  of  Berg  from  1226  to  1300,  owes  the  founda- 
tion of  its  prosperity  to  an  influx  of  Cologne  weavers  during 
the  14th  century.  Population  (1880)  8077,  about  one- 
fourth  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics. 
I  LENNEP,  Jacob  van  (1802-1868),  Dutch  poet  and 
novelist,  was  born  March  24,  1802,  at  Amsterdam,  where 
his  father,  David  Jacob  van  Lonnep,  who  also  became 
known  as  a  scholar  and  poet,  was  professor  of  eloquence 
and  the  classical  languages  in  the  Athenteum.  Lennep 
received  his  education  partly  in  his  native  city  and  partly 
a*  Leyden,  studying  jurisprudence  at  the  latter,  and  ulti- 
mately obtaining  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws ;  he  then 
settled  as  an  advocate  in  Amsterdam.  His  first  poetical 
efforts  httd  been  translations  from  Byron,  of  whom  he 
was  an  ardont  admirer,  and  in  1826  ho  published  a 
collection  of  original  Academic  Idylls  which  had  a  modi- 
fied  success.      He  first   attained  genuine  popularity  by 


the  Nederlandsche  Lcgenden,  which  reproduced  after 
the  manner  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  though  without  much 
psychological  depth  or  literal  accuracy,  some  of  the 
most  interesting  early  history  of  his  fatherland.  His 
fame  was  further  increased  by  his  comedies  //<■/  Dorp 
aan  die  Grenzen  and  Het  Dorp  over  die  Grenzen, 
which  had  reference  to  the  political  events  of  1830.  In 
1829  he  had  broken  grouud  in  a  new  and  hitherto  untried 
field  with  the  publication  of  De  Pleegzaon  ("The  Adopted 
Sou,"  1829),  the  first  of  a  series  of  historical  romances  in 
prose,  which  have  acquired  for  him  in  Holland  a  position 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  Scott  holds  throughout 
the  reading  world.  The  series  included  De  Roos  van 
Dekama  (1837),  Onze  Yoorondert  (1S3S),  Ferdinand  Iluyck 
(1640),  Elizabeth  Musch  (1850),  and  De  Lotrjevallen  van 
Klaasje  Zevensler  (1866),  several  of  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  German  and  French,  and  two  ("  The  Rose  of 
Dekama  "and  "The  Adopted  Sou")  into  English.  In  a 
closely  connected  department  of  literature,  his  Dutch  history 
for  young  people  (Geschiedenis  van  Noord-Kederland  aan 
mijne  Kindem  verhaald)  is  attractively  written.,  Apart 
from  the  two  comedies  already  mentioned,  Lennep  was  the 
author  of  numerous  dramatic  pieces  which  have  found 
much  acceptance  on  the  Dutch  stage.  For  some  years 
Lennep  held  a  judicial  appointment,  and  from  1853  to 
1856  he  was  a  member  of  the  second  chamber,  in  wMch 
he  voted  with  the  Conservative  party.  He  died  at  Ooster- 
beek  near  Arnheim,  on  August  25,  1868.  There  is  a 
collective  edition  of  his  Poetische  Werken  (13  vols.,  1859- 
1872),  and  also  of  his  Iiomanlische  Werken  (23  vols., 
1855-1872). 

LENT  (lenten,  lenle,  from  A.  S.  lencten,  spring;  comp. 
Du.  lenle,.  Germ,  lenz),  the  ecclesiastical  season  known  in 
the  early  Greek  Church  as  Tco-o-apaKocmj  (afterwards  as 
rj  vijn-Teia),  and  in  the  Latin  Church,  from  at  least  the  4th 
century,  as  Quadragesima.1  Irenaeus,  in  a  passage  which, 
though  not  free  from  difficulties,  is  yet  clear  enough  in  its 
general  scope  (apud  Euseb.,  11.  E.,  v.  24),  mentions  that 
the  custom  of  keeping  a  fast  before  Easter  Sunday  was 
quite  old  even  in  his  day,  but  that  no  uniformity  of 
observance  had  up  to  that  time  been  established,  some 
thinking  they  ought  to  fast  for  one  day,  others  for  two  days, 
and  others  having  further  peculiarities.  In  Tertullian's 
day  the  Good  Friday  fast  at  all  events  was  "communis  et 
quasi  publicajejunii  religio"  (De  Oral.,  c.  18),  and  elsewhere 
(De  Jejun.  2)  he  indicates  his  opinion  that  Christians  ought 
to  commemorato  by  a  religious  fast  all  the  time  during 
which  "  the  bridegroom  was  taken  away  from  them."  This 
period  of  fasting  was  gradually  extended,  but  still  without 
uniformity  of  praxis.  The  diversity  of  usage  covered  by  a 
common  name  is  referred  toby  Socrates  (11.  E.,  v.  22)  as  a 
source  of  perplexity  to  him.  He  tells  us  that  in  Rome  the 
custom  was  to  fast  three  continuous  weeks  before  Easter, 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  not  being  included  ;  that  in  Illyria, 
Greece,  and  Alexandria  the  period  of  abstinence  called 
reo-o-apaKoo-TT;  extended  over  six  weeks ;  and  that  in  some 
other  places,  which  he  does  not  specify,,  the  custom  was  to 
begin  the  fast  seven  weeks  before  Easter,  but  actually  to 
observe  it  at  intervals  only  for  three  periods  of  five  days 
each,  and  nevertheless  still  to  call  it  Teo-o-apaKoo-n/.  Cassi- 
anus  (Coll.  21,  5)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  fast  of 
seven  weeks,  when  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  except  Holy 
Saturday,  are  excluded  as  they  ought  to  be,  means  a  fast 
of  thirty-six  days  in  all,  i.e.,  a  tithe  of  the  year,— an  idea 
which  seems  to  have  found  wide  acceptance.  Leo  I.  (Sermt 
44)  alludes  to  the  fast  of  forty  days  as.  having  apostolic 
— . .j 

1  Literally,  it  would  necm,  .the  fortieth  day  before  Easter  (corop? 
Sexagesima,  Septuagesivia).  From  Quadragesima  comes  the  Etaliau 
quaresima,  Spanish  cuaresma,  French  cartme. 
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authority,  but  the  number  clues  not  seem  10  have  Deen 
taken  quite  literally.  In  one  of  the  homilies  (In  Evanr/., 
xvL)  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  precise  number  is  fixed  as 
by  Cnssianus  at  thirty-six,  but  this  figure  is  obtained  by 
reckoning  from  the  sixth  Sunday  before  Easter  and  deduct- 
ing Sundays  only.  In  the  Corpus  Juris  Canouici  this 
passage  is  reproduced,  but  with  an  important  change  which 
must  have  been  made  before  the  end  of  the  8th  century  ; 
it  is  to  the  effect  that,  in  order  to  make  up  the  sacred 
number  of  forty  days  dedicated  to  fasting  by  our  Lord,  it 
is  .necessary  to  take  in  as  fasts  the  four  days  preceding 
Quadragesima  Sunday.  As  regards  the  manner  of  observing 
Lent,  various  degrees  of  strictness  have  prevailed  in  the 
church.  Perfect  abstinence  from  all  food  every  fasting  day 
until  evening  is  in  theory  at  least  required,  and  it  has  also 
been  considered  desirable  that  public  worship  with  sermon 
should  be  attended  daily,  with  frequent  communion, 
especially  on  Saturday  and  Sunday ;  public  amusements, 
especially  stage  plays,  are  prohibited,  and  the  celebration 
of  religious  festivals,  as  also  of  birthdays  and  marriages,  is 
held  to  be  unsuitable  ;  and  increased  diligence  in  almsgiving 
and  deeds  of  chanty  is  enjoined. 

LENTIL,  the  seed  of  Lens  esculenla,  Mb'nch,  a  small 
annual  of  the  vetch  tribe.  The  plant  varies  from  6  to  18 
inches  in  height,  and  has  many  long  ascending  branches. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  with  six  pairs  of  oblong-linear, 
obtuse,  mucronate  leaflets.  The  flowers,  two  to  four  in 
number,  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  are  borne  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  on  a  slender  footstalk  Equalling  the  leaves  in 
length;  they  are  produced  in  June  or  early  in  July.  The 
pods  are  about  h  inch  long,  broadly  oblong,  slightly  inflated, 
and  contain  two  seeds,  which  are  of  the  shape  of  a  doubly 
convex  lens,  and  about  J  inch  in  diameter.  There  are  several 
cultivated  varieties  of  the  plant,  differing  in  size,  hairiness, 
and  colour  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds.  The  last  may 
be  more  or  les3  compressed  in  shape,  and  in  colour  may 
vary  from  yellow  or  grey  to  dark  brown ;  they  are  also 
sometimes  mottled  or  speckled.  In  English  commerce  two 
kinds  only  of  lentils  are  principally  met  with,  viz.,  the 
French  and  the  Egyptian.  The  former  are  usually  vended 
entire,  and  are  of  an  ash-grey  colour  externally  and  of  a 
yellow  tint  within ;  the  latter  are  usually  sold  like  split 
peas,  without  the  seed  coat,  and  consist  of  the  reddish- 
yellow  cotyledons,  which  are  smaller  and  rounder  than 
t  i  i  ■  >  -  ■  ■  of  the  French  lentil ;  the  seed  coat  when  present  is  of 
a  dark  brown  colour.  Egyptian  lentils  are  chiefly  imported 
from  Alexandria.  In  1880  there  were  shipped  from  that 
port  25,000  ardebs,  or  17,000  quarters,  of  red  lentils, 
valued  at  £25,000,  of  which  amount  80  per  cent,  was 
taken  by  Great  Britain.  Considerable  quantities  of  lentils 
are  also  imported  into  the  United  States,  but  are  chiefly 
consumed  by  the  Germans,  with  whom  lentil  soup  is  a 
favourite  dish.  The  native  country  of  the  lentil  is  not 
known,  although  it  is  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  the 
Himalayas.  It  was  probably  one  of  the  first  plants  brought 
under  cultivation  by  mankind.  The  name  fl<(Ws(H«b.  en]/) 
appears  to  be  an  original  Semitic  word,  and  the  red  pottage  of 
lentils  for  which  Esau  sold  his  birthright  (Gen.  xxv.  31)  was 
•apparently  made  from  the  red  Egyptian  lentil.  This'lentil 
is  cultivated  in  one  or  other  variety  in  India,  Persia,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Nubia,  and  North  Africa,  and  iu  Europe,  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  far  north  as  Germany, 
Holland,  and  France.  According  to  Shaw,  Travels  in 
Barbiiry,  lentils  are  dressed  in  that  country  in  the  same 
manner  as  beans;  and  in  Egypt  and  Syria  the  parched 
seeds  are  exposed  for  sale  in  shops,  and  esteemed  the  best 
food  to  carry  on  long  journeys.  Lentils  form  a  chief 
ingredient  in  the  Spanish puchcro,  and  are  used  in  a  similar 
way  in  France  and  other  countries.  For  this  purpose  they 
are  usually  sold  iu  the  shelled  state. 


The  rcddisn  variety  of  the  lentil  ("lentillon  d'liivcr")  is. the  kind 
most  esteemed  in  Paris  on  account  of  tiie  superior  flavour  of  its 
smaller  seeds.  It  is  sown  iu  autumn  either  with  a  cereal  crop  or 
alone,  and  is  cultivated  chiefly  iu  the  north  and  east  of  France. 
The  large  or  common  variety,  "lentille  large  blonde,"  cultivated 
in  Lorraine  and  at  Gallardon  (Eure-et-Loir),  and  largely  in  Ger- 
many, is  the  most  productive,  but  is  less  esteemed.  This  kind 
bus  very  small  whitish  flowers,  two  or  rarely  three  on  a  footstalk, 
ami  the  pods  are  generally  one-seeded,  the  seeds  being  of  a  whitish 
or  cream  colour,  about  f  of  an  inch  broad  and  J  incli  thick.  A  single 
plant  produces  from  100  to  150  pods,  which  are  flattened,  about 
{  inch  long  and  t  inch  broad.  Another  variety,  with  seeds  similar 
in  form  and  colour  to  the  last,  but  of  much  smaller  size,  is  known' 
as  the  "lentillon  de  Mars."  It  is  sown  in  spring.  This  variety 
and  the  "lentille  large"  are  both  sometimes  called  the  "lentille  a 
la  reine."  A  small  variety,  "lentille  verte  du  Pay,"  cultivated 
chiefly  in  the  departments  of  Haute  Loire  and  Cantal,  is  also  grown 
as  a  vegetable  and  for  forage.  The  Egyptian  lentil  was  introduced 
iuto  Britain  in  1S20.  It  has  blue  flowers.  Another  species  of 
lentil,  E.  monanthos,  L.,  is  grown  in  France  about  Orleans  and 
elsewhere  under  the  name  of  "jarosse"  and  "jarande."  It  is, 
according  to  M.  Vilmorin,  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  green  food 
to  grow  on  a  poor  dry  sandy  soil ;  on  calcareous  soil  it  does  not 
succeed  so  well.  It  is  usually  sown  in  autumn  with  a  little  rye  or 
winter  oats,  at  the  rate  of  a  hectolitre  to  ahectare. 

The  lentil  also  prefers  a  light  warm  sandy  soil ;  on  rich  land  it 
runs  to  leaf  and  produces  but  few  pods.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  March 
or  April  or  early  in  May,  according  to  the  climate  of  the  country,  as 
they  cannot  endure  night  frosts.  If  for  fodder  they  are  sown  broad- 
cant,  but  in  drills  if  the  ripe  seeds  are  required.  The  pods  are 
gathered  in  August  or  September,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  turn 
brown, — the  plants  being  pulled  up  like  flax  while  the  foliage  is  still 
green,  and  on  a  dry  day  lest  the  pods  split  in  drying  and  loss  of 
seed  takes  place.  Lentils  keep  best  in  the  husk  so  far  as  flavour  is 
concerned,  and  will  keep  good"  in  this  way  for  two  years  either  for 
sowing  or  for  food.  An  acre  of  ground  yields  on  an  average  about 
11  cwt  of  seed  and  30  cwt.  of  straw.  The  amount  and  character 
of  the  mineral  matter  requisite  in  the  soil  may  be  judged  from  the 
analysis  of  the  ash,  which  in  the  seeds  has  as  its  chief  ingredients- 
potash  34*6  per  cent.,  soda  9 '5,  lime  6  "3,  phosphoric  acid  36 -2, 
chloride  of  sodium  7  6,  while  in  the  straw  the  percentages  are- 
potash  10*8,  lime  523,  silica  17'6,  phosphoric  acid  12'3,  chloride 
of  sodium  2*1. 

Lentils  have  recently  attracted  some  notice  among  vegetarians 
as  a  food  material.  A  Hindoo  proverb  says*  "  Kice  is  good,  but 
lentils  are  my  life."  But  in  England  they  have  been  reputed 
difficult  of  digestion  and  apt  to  disorder  the  bowels  and  injure  tire 
sight.  The  husk  of  the  seed  is  certainly  indigestible,  and  to  coolc 
lentils  properly  requires  at  least  two  and  a  half  hours,  but 
undoubtedly  they  are  richer  in  nutritious  matter  than  almost  any 
other  kind  of  pulse,  containing,  according  to  Payen's  analysis,  25 '2 
per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  matter  (legumin),  56  per  cent,  of  starch, 
and.2"6  per  cent,  of  fatty  matter.  Fresenius's  analysis  differs  ir» 
giving  only  35  per  cent,  of  starch;  Einhoff  gives  S2'81  of  starch  and 
37*8'2  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  matter.  Lentils  are  more  properly 
the  food  of  the  poor  in  all  countries  where  they  are  grown,  and  have 
often  been  spurned  when  better  food  could  be  obtained,  hence  the 
proverb  "Dives  factus  jam  desiit  gandere  lente."  The  seeds  are 
said  to  be  good  for  pigeons,  or  mixed  in  a  ground  state  with  potatoes 
or  barley  for  fattening  pigs.  The  herbage  is  highly,  esteemed  as 
green  food  for  suckling  ewes  and  all  kinds  of  cattle  (being  said  to 
increase  the  yield  of  milk),  also  for  calves  and  lambs.  Haller 
says  that  lentils  are  so  flatulent  as  to  kill  horses.  They  were  also 
believed  to  be  the  cause  of  severe  scrofulous  disorders  common 
in  Egypt.  This  bad  reputation  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  seeds  of  the  bitter  vetch  or  tare  lentil,  Ervum 
Eirilia,  L.,  a  plant  which  closely  resembles  the  true  lentil  in 
height,  habit,  flower,  and  pod,  but  whose  seeds  are  without  doubt 
possessed  of  deleterious  properties — producing  weakness,  or,  accord 
ing  to  Lindley,  even  paralysis  of  the  extremities  in  horses  which 
have  partaken  of  them. 

A  few  years  ago  some  cases  of  poisoning  of  pigs  were  traced  oy 
Mr  W.  Southall  of  Birmingham  to  the  use  of  the  seed  of  this  plant 
in  their  food  ;  it  had  been  imported  from  Turkey  under  the  name 
of  i-ovi,  and  w*as  sojd  in  England  under  the  name  of  Egyptian  pease. 
The  chief  symptom  produced  was  severe  vomiting,  followed  by  speedy 
death.  The  poisonous  principle  seems  to  reside  chiefly  in  the  bitter 
seed  coat,  and  can  apparently  be  removed  by  steeping  in  water,  since 
Gerard,  speaking  of  the  "  bitter  vetch  '  (Ervum  Ervilia),  says 
"  kine  in  Asia  and  in  most  other  countries  do  eat  thereof,  being 
made  sweet  by  steeping  in  water."  The  seed  of  Ervum  Er 
about  the  sanie  size  and  almost  exactly  of  the  same  reddish-brown 
colour  as  that  of  the  Egyptian  lentil,  and  when  the  seed  coal 
moved  they  arc  both  of  the  same  orange  red  hue,  but  tlie  former  is 
not  so  bright  as  the  latter.  The  shapo  is  the  best  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  two  seeds,  that  of  E.  Ervilia  being  obtusely  tri- 
angular. 
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Rpa-lentil.is  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  gulf  wee  J  Sar- 
tjassum  vulyarc 

Sec  Bcuricy  nnU  Trimen,  iMletn'al  P'ants,  No.  7G;  pharmaceutical  Journal 
(J),  vfll.  x.  p.  4M  ;  Wntts,  Dic'io'uvv  of  Chemistry,  vol.  Ui.  pp  iUS-7'  ;  Yvon, 
Cvw*  Comphi  if  Agriculture,  x  v.  p.  U72. 

LENTINI.     See  Leontini. 

LEO    I.,  who   alone   of    Roman   pontiffs   shares   with 
Gregory  I.  the  surname  of  the  Great,  pope  from  440  to 
4G1,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  or,  according  to  a  less  prob  ible 
account,  of  Volterra  in  Tuscany.      Of  his  family  or  of  his 
errly  education   nothing  is   known;  that    he   was   highly 
cultivated  according  to  the  standards  of  his  time  is  obvious, 
b.it  it  does  not  appear  that  he  could  write  Greek,  or  even 
that  he  understood  that  language.      No   certaiu  traces  of 
his  early  ecclesiastical  career  have  been  discovered.     In 
one    of    the  -letters  (Ep.    104)  of  Augustine,   an    acolyte 
named  Leo  is  mentioned  as  having  been  in  418  the  bearer 
of  a  communication  from  Sixtus  of  Rome  (afterwards  pope 
of  that  name)  to  Aurelius  of  Carthage  against  the  Pelagians ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  this  Leo  is  rather  to  be  identified 
with  the  Leo  a-  priest  who  is  recorded  to  have  been  sent 
by  Pope  Celestine  to  Africa  with   reference  to  the  matter 
of  Apiaiius  about  the  year  425.     In  429,  when  the  first 
unmistakable  reference  to  Pope  Leo  occurs,  he  was  still 
only  a  deacon,  but  already  a  man  of  commanding  influence; 
it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  De  Incarnation*  of  the 
aged  Cassianus,  having  reference  to  the  Nestorian  heresy, 
was  composed  in  that  year,  and  some  two  years  later  (about 
431)  we  find  Cyril  of  Alexandria  writing  to  him  that  he 
might  prevent  the  Roman  Church  from  lending  its  support 
in  any  way  to  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Juvenal  of  Jeru- 
salem.    In  440,  while  Leo  was  in  Gaul,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  to  compose  some  differences  between  Aetius  and 
another  general  named  Albinus,  Pope  Sixtus  III.  died,  and 
the  absent  deacon,  or  rather  archdeacon,  was  forthwith 
unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  received  consecra- 
tion on  his  return  six  weeks  afterwards  (September  29), 
In  443  he  began  to  take  measures  against  the  Manichajans 
(who  since  the  capture  of  Carthage  by  Genseric  in   439 
had  become  very  numerous  at  Rome),  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  able  to  report  to  the  Italian  bishops  that  some 
of  the  heretics  had  returned  to  Catholicism,  while  a  large 
number  had  been  seuteuced  to  perpetual  banishment  "  in 
accordance     with    the    constitutions    of    the     Christian 
emperors,"  and  others  had  tied  ;  in  seeking  these  out  the 
help  of  the  provincial  clergy  was  sought.     It  was  during 
the  earlier  years  of  Leo's  pontificate  that  the  events  in 
Gaul  occurred  which  resulted  in  his  triumph  over  Hilarius 
of  Aries,  signalized  by  the  edict  of  Valentinian  III.  (.445), 
denouncing   the   contumacy   of    the   Gallic   bishop,    and 
enacting  "that  nothing   should   be  done  in  Gaul,   con- 
trary to° ancient  usage,  without  the  authority  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  and  that  the  decree  of  the  apostolic  see  should 
henceforth  be  law."     In  447  he  held  the  correspondence 
with  Turribius  of  Astorga  which  led   to  the  condemnation 
of  the  Priscillianists  by  the  Spanish  national  church,  and 
to  the  putting  to  death  of  Priscillian— an  act  which  met 
with  Leo's  approval.     In  448  he  received  with  commenda- 
tion a  letter  from  Eutyches,  the  Constantinopolitan  monk, 
complaining  of  the  revival  of  the  Nestorian  heresy  there  ; 
and  in  the   following  year  Eutyches  wrote   his  circular, 
appealing  against  the  sentence  which  at  the  instance  of 
Eusebius^of  Doryheum  hud  been  passed  against  him  at  a 
synod  held  in  Constantinople  under  the  presidency  of  the 
patriarch     Flavian,    ami     asking    papal    support   at   the 
cecumenical  council  at  that  time  under  summons  to  meet 
at  Ephesus.      The  result  of  a  correspondence  was  that  Leo 
by  his  legates  sent  to  Flavian  that  famous  epistle  in  which 
he  sets  forth  with  great  fulness  of  detail  the  doctrine  ever 
since  recognized  os  orthodox  regarding  the  union  of  the 
two    natures    in    the    one  person  of   Jesus  Christ.     The 


narrative  of  the  events  at  the  "robber"  synod  at  Ephesus 
belongs  to  general  church  history  rather  than  to  the 
biography  of  Leo;  suffice  it  to  say  that  his  letter,  though 
submitted,  was  not  read  by  the  assembled  fathers,  and 
that  the  papal  legates  had  some  difficulty  in  escaping  with 
their  lives  from  the  violence  of  the  theologians  who,  not 
content  with  deposing  Flavian  and  Eusebius,  shouted  for 
the  dividing  of  those  who  divided  Christ.  When  the 
uews  of  the  result  of  this  cecumenical  council  (cecumenical 
in  every  circumstance  except  that  it  was  not  presided  over 
by  the  pope)  reached  Rome,  Leo  wrote  to  Theodosius  "  with 
groanings  and  tears,"  requesting  the  emperor  to  sanction 
another  council,  to  be  held  this  time,  however,  in  Italy. 
In  this  petition  he  was  supported  by  Valentiniau  TIL,  by 
the  empress-mother  Galla  Placidia,  and  by  the  empress 
Eudoxia,  but  the  appeal  was  made  in  vain.  A  change  in 
the  positiou  of  affairs,  however,  was  brought  about  by  the 
accession  in  the  following  year  of  Marcian,  who  three  days 
after  coming  to  the  throne  published  an  edict  bringing 
within  the  scope  of  the  penal  laws  against  heretics  the 
supporters  of  the  dogmas  of  Apollinaris  and  Eutyches.  To 
convoke  a  synod  in  which  greater  orthodoxy  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  was  in  these  circumstances  no  longer 
difficult,  but  all  Leo's  efforts  to  secure  that  the  meeting 
should  take  place  on  Italian  soil  were  unavailing.  When 
the  synod  of  Chalcedon  assembled  in  451,  the  papal  legates 
were  treated  with  great  respect,  being  provided  with  seats 
on  the  immediate  right  of  the  president,  and  Leo's  former 
letter  to  Flavian  was  adopted  by  acclamation  as  formulat- 
ing the  creed  of  the  universal  church  on  the  subject  of  the 
person  of  Christ.  Among  the  reasons  urged  by  Leo  for 
holding  this  council  in  Italy  had  been  the  threatening 
attitude  of  the  Huns;  the  dreaded  irruption  took  place  in 
the  following  year  (452).  After.  Aquileia  had  succumbed 
to  Attila's  long  siege,  the  conqueror  set  out  for  Rome. 
Near  the  confluence  of  the  Mincio  and  the  Po  he  was  met 
by  Leo,  whose  eloquence  persuaded  him  to  turn  back. 
Legend  has  sought  to  enhance  the  impressiveness  of  the 
occurrence  by  an  unnecessarily  imagined  miracle.  The 
pope  was  less  successful  with  Genseric  when  the  Vandal 
chief  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Rome  in  455,  but  he 
secured  a  promise  that  there  should  be  no  incendiarism  or 
murder,  and  that  three  of  the  oldest  basilicas  should  be 
exempt  from  plunder, — a  promise  which  seems  to  have 
been  faithfully  observed.  The  death  of  Leo  occurred  iu 
4G1,  according  to  the  Roman  breviary  on  April  11,  on 
which  day  the  festival  of  "Pope  Leo,  confessor  and  doctor 
of  the  church"  is  celebrated  (duplex).  The  title  of 
".doctor  ecclesine"  was  given  by  Benedict  XIV.  The 
successor  of  Leo  was  Hilarius  or  Hilarus,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  papal  legates  at  the  "  robber  "  synod  in  449. 

As  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Rome,  Leo  distinguished  himself  ahova 
all  his  predecessors  by  his  preaching,  to  which  he  devoted  himself 
with  great  zeal  and  success.  From  his  short  and  pithy  Scmiones 
many  of  the  lessons  now  to  be  found  in  the  Koman  breviary  have 
been  taken.  Viewed  in  conjunction  with  his  voluminous  corre- 
spondence, the  sermons  sufficiently  explain  the  secret  of  his  great- 
ness, which  chiefly  lay  in  tho  extraordinary  strength  and  purity  of  his 
convictions  as  to  the  primacy  of  tho  successors  of  St  Peter  at  a  time 
when  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  troubles  of  tiro  civilized  world  made 
men  willing  enough  to  submit  themselves  to  any  authority  whatso- 
ever that  coidd  establish  its  light  to  exist  by  courage,  honesty,  and 
knowledge  of  affairs.  The  works  of  Leo  I.  were  first  collectively 
edited  by  Quesnel  (Lyons,  1700),  and  again,  on  the  basis  of  this,  in 
what  is  now  tho  standard  edition  by  I lallorini  (Venice,  1753-66). 
Ninety-three  Scrmoncs  and  ono  bundled  and  seventy-three  Epislola 
occupythp  firstvohunc;  the  second  contains  thoLiberSturomttttwrwn, 
usually  attributed  to  Leo,  and  the  Dc  Votolionc  Omnium  Gentium, 
ui.  !,  liy  Qursnel  ami  others,  to  him,  but  more  probably 
the  production  of  a  certain  Prosper,  of  whom  nothing  further  is 
known.     The  works  of  Hilary  of  Aries  are  appended. 

LEO   II.,  po]>e   from  August  CS2  to  July  683,  was  a 
Sicilian  by  birth,  and  succeeded   Agatho  I.     Agatho  had 
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been  represented  at  the  sixth  (Ecumenical  council  (that  of 
Constantinople  iu  680),  where  Pope  Honorius  I.  was  anathe- 
matized for  his  views  in  the  Monothelite  controversy  as  a 
favourer  of  heresy,  and  the  only  fact  of  permanent  historical 
interest  with  regard  to  Leo  is  that  he  wrote  once  and  again 
in  approbation  of  the  decision  of  the  council  and  in  con- 
demnation of  Honorius,  whom  he  regarded  as  one  who 
"  profana  proditione  immaculatam  (idem  subvertere  conatus 
est."  iu  their  bearing  upon  the  question  of  papal  infalli- 
bility these  words  have  excited  considerable  attention  nnd 
controversy,  and  prominence  is  given  to  the  circumstance 
th.it  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  letter  to  the  emperor  in 
which  the  phrase  occurs  the  milder  expression  Trap(\uipya-cv 
(" subvert i  pennisit  ")  is  used  for  "  subvertere  conatus  est." 
This  llefcle  in  his  Cenciticngesrhichit.  (iii.  294)  regards  as 
alone  expressing  the  true  meaning  of  Leo.  It  was  during 
Leo's  pontificate  that  the  dependence  of  the  see  of  Ravenna 
upon  that  of  Rome  was  finally  settled  by  imperial  edict. 
Benedict  II.  succeeded  him. 

LF.O  lit.,  whose  pontificate  (795-816)  covered  the  last 
eighteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  was  a  native 
of  Rome,  and  having  been  unanimously  chosen  successor 
of  Adrian  I.  on  December  '26,  795,  was  consecrated  to  the 
office  on  the  following  day.  His  first  act  was  to  send  to 
Charles  as  patrician  the  standard  of  Rome  along  with  the 
keys  of  the  sepulchre  of  St  Peter  and  of  the  city ;  a 
gracious  and  condescending  letter  in  reply  made  it  still 
more  clear  where  all  real  power  at  that  moment  lay. 
For  more  than  three  years  his  term  of  office  was  quite 
uneventful;  but  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  feelings  of 
disappointment  which  had  secretly  been  rankling  in  the 
breasts  of  Paschalis  and  Campulus,  nephews  of  Adrian  I., 
who  had  received  from  him  the  oifices  of  primiceriiis  and 
sucelt'iriiis  respectively,  suddenly  manifested  themselves 
in  an  organized  attack  upon  Leo  as  he  was  riding  in  pro- 
cession through  the  city  on  St  George's  day  (April  23, 
799) ;  the  object  of  his  assailants  was,  by  depriving  him 
of  his  eyes  and  tongue,  to  disqualify  him  for  the  papal 
office,  and.  although  they  were  unsuccessful  in  this  attempt, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  accept  the  protection  of  Winegis, 
the  Prankish  duke  of  Spoleto,  who  came  to  the  rescue. 
Having  vainly  requested  the  presence  of  Charles  in  Rome, 
Leo  went  beyond  the  Alps  to  meet  the  king  at  Paderborn ; 
he  was  received  with  much  ceremony  and  respect,  but  his 
enemies  having  sent  in  certain  written  charges,  of  which 
the  character  is  not  now  known  except  that  they  were  of 
a  serious  nature,  Charles  decided  to  appoint  both  the  pope 
and  his  accusers  to  appear  as  parties  before  him  when  he 
should  have  arrived  in  Rome.  Leo  returned  in  great  state 
t»  his  diocese,  and  was  received  with  honour  ;  Charles, 
who  did  not  arrive  until  November  in  the  following  year, 
lost  no  time  in  assuming  the  office  of  a  judge,  and  the  final 
result  of  his  investigation  was  the  acquittal  of  the  pope, 
who  at  the  same  time,  however,  was  permitted  or  rather 
required  to  clear  himself  by  the  oath  of  compurgation.  The 
coronation  of  the  emperor — an  act  the  precise  meaning  of 
which  does  not  fall  to  be  discussed  here — followed  two 
days  afterwards ;  the  effect  of  it  was  to  bring  out  with 
increased  clearness  the  personally  subordinate  position  of 
Leo.  The  decision  of  the  emperor,  however,  secured  for 
Leo's  pontificate  an  external  peace  which  was  ouly  broken 
after  the  accession  of  Louis  the  Pious.  His  enemies  began 
to  renew  their  attacks ;  the  violent  repression  of  a  con- 
spiracy led  to  an  open  rebellion  at  Rome  ;  serious  charges 
were  once  more  brought  against  him,  when  he  was  over- 
taken by  death  iu  816.  It  was  under  this  pontificate  that 
Felix  of  Urgel,  the  adoptianist,  was  anathematized  (79S) 
by  a  Roman  synod.  Leo  at  another  synod  held  in  Rome 
in  810  admitted  the  dogmatic  correctness  of  the  "  filioquc," 
but  deprecated  its  introduction  into  the  creed.     On  this 


point,  however,  the  Frankish  Church  persevered  in  the 
course  it  had  already  initiated.  Leo's  successor  was 
Stephen  IV. 

LEO  IV.,  pope  from  847  to  855,  was  a  Roman  by  birth, 
and  was  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  Sergius  II.  His 
pontificate  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  efforts  to  repair 
the  damage  done  by  the  Saracens  during  the  reign  of  his 
predecessor  to  various  churches  of  the  city,  especially  those 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  It  was  he  who  built  and  fortified 
the  suburb  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  still  known  as 
the  Civitas  Leonina.  A  frightful  conflagration,  which  he 
is  said  to  have  extinguished  by  his  prayers,  is  the  subject 
of  Raphael's  great  work  in  the  Sala  dell'  Inceudio  of  the 
Vatican.  He  held  three  synods,  one  of  them  (in  850)  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  Louis  II.,  but  none  of  them 
otherwise  of  importance.  The  history  of  the  papal  struggle 
with  Hincma;'  of  Rheims,  which  began  during  Leo's  ponti- 
ficate, belongs  rather  to  that  of  Nicolas  I.  Benedict  III. 
was  Leo's  immediate  successor. 

LEO  V.,  a  native  of  Ardea,  was  pope  for  some  thirty 
days  in  903  after  the  death  of  Benedict  IV.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Sergius  IIT. 

LEO  VI.  succeeded  John  X.  in  928,  and  reigned  seve« 
months  and  a  few  days.  He  was  succeeded  by  Stephen 
VIII. 

LEO  VII.,  pope  from  936  to  939,  was  preceded  by 
John  XL,  and  followed  by  Stephen  IX. 

LEO  VIII.,  pope  from  963  to  965,  a  Roman  by  birth, 
held  the  lay  office  of  "  protoscrinius  "  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  papal  chair  at  the  instance  of  Otho  the  Great  by  the 
Roman  synod  which  deposed  John  XII.  in  December  963. 
Having  been  hurried  with  unseemly  haste  through  all  the 
intermediate  orders,  he  received  consecration  two  days 
after  his  election,  which  was  unacceptable  to  the  people. 
In  February  964,  the  emperor  having  withdrawn  from  the 
city,  Leo  found  it  necessary  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  where- 
upon he  was  deposed  by  a  synod  held  under  the  presidency 
of  John  XII.  On  the  sudden  death  of  the  latter,  the 
populace  chose  Benedict  V.  as  his  successor ;  but  Otho, 
returning  and  laying  siege  to  the  city,  compelled  their 
acceptance  of  Leo.  It  is  usually  said  that,  at  the  synod 
which  deposed  Benedict,  Leo  conceded  to  the  emperor  and 
his  successors  as  sovereign  of  Italy  full  rights  of  investiture, 
but  the  genuineness  of  the  document  on  which  this  allega- 
tion rests  is  more  than  doubtful.  Leo  VIII.  was  succeeded 
by  John  XIII. 

LEO  IX.,  pope  from  1049  to  1054,  was  a  native  of 
Upper  Alsace,  where  he  was  born  June  21,  1002.  His 
proper  name  was  Bruno  ;  the  family  to  which  he  belonged 
was  of  noble  rank,  and  through  his  father  he  was  related 
to  the  emperor  Conrad  II.  He  was  educated  at  Toul, 
where  he  successively  became  canon  and  (1026)  bishop  ; 
in  the  latter  capacity  he  rendered  important  political 
services  to  his  relative  Conrad  II.,  and  afterwards  to 
Henry  III.,  and  at  the  same  time  he  became  widely  known 
as  an  earnest  and  reforming  ecclesiastic  by  the  zeal  he 
showed  in  spreading  the  rule  of  the  order  of  Cluny.  On 
the  death  of  Damasus  II.,  Bruno  was  in  December  1048, 
with  the  concurrence  both  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  Roman 
delegates,  selected  his  successor  by  an  assembly  at  Worms  ; 
he  stipulated,  however,  as  a  condition  of  his  acceptance  that 
he  should  first  proceed  to  Rome  and  be  canonically  elected 
by  the  voice  of  clergy  and  people.  Setting  out  shortly 
after  Christmas,  he  had  a  meeting  with  abbot  Hugo  of 
Cluny  at  Besancon,  where  he  was  joi«ed  by  the  young 
monk  Hildebrand,  who  afterwards  became  Pope  Gregory 
VII. ;  arriving  in  pilgrim  garb  at  Rome  iu  the  followiug 
February,  he  was  received  with  much  cordiality,  and  at 
his  consecration  assumed  the  name  of  Leo  IX.  One  of  his. 
first  public  acts  was  to  hold  the  well-known  Easter;  synod! 
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of  1049,  at  which  celibacy  of  the  clergy  (down  to  the  rank 
of  subdeacon)  was  anew  erjoined,  and  where  he  at  least 
succeeded  in  making  clear  how  strongly  his  own  conviotions 
went  against  every  kind  of  simony.  The  greater  part  of 
the  year  that  followed  was  occupied  in  one  of  those  pro- 
gresses through  Italy,  Germany,  and  France  which  form 
so  marked. a  feature  in  Leo's  pontificate.  After  presiding 
over  a  synod  at  Pavia,  he  joined  the  emperor  Henry  III. 
in  Saxony,  and  accompanied  him  to  Cologne  and  Aix-la- 
Chapelle;  to  Rheims  he  also  summoned  a  meeting  of  the 
higher  clergy,  which  although  there  were  many  abstentions 
was  largely  attended,  and  by  which  several  important 
reforming  decrees  were  passed.  At  Mainz  also  he  held  a 
council,  at  which  the  Italian  and  French  as  well  as  the 
German  clergy  were  represented,  and  ambassadors  of  the 
Greek  emperor  were  present ;  here  too  simony  and  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy  were  the  principal  ^matters  dealt 
with.  After  his  return  to  Rome  he  held  (April  29,  1050) 
another  Easter  synod,  which  was  occupied  largely  with  the 
gontroversy  about  the  teachings  of  Berengarius  of  Tours  ; 
in  the  same  year  he  presided  over  provincial  synods  at 
Salerno,  Siponto,  and  Vercelli,  and  in  September  revisited 
Germany,  returning  to  Rome  in  time  for  a  third  Easter 
synod,  at  which  the  question  of  the  reordination  of  those 
who  had  been  ordained  by  simonists  was  considered.  He 
next  joined  the  emperor  at  Pressburg,  and  vainly  sought 
to  secure  the  submission  of  the  Hungarians  ;  at  Ratisbon, 
Bamberg,  and  Worms  the  papal  presence  was  marked  by 
various  ecclesiastical  solemnities;  but  at  Mainz,  in  a 
dispute  about  the  ordination  of  a  deacon  between  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  pope,  the  latter  had  to  give  way.  After  a 
fourth  Easter  synod  in  1053  Leo  set  out  against  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  south  with  an  army  of  Italians  and  German 
volunteers,  but  the  forces  sustained  a  total  defeat  at  Astag- 
num  near  Civitella  (June  18,  1053) ;  on  going  out,  how- 
ever, from  the  eity  to  meet  the  enemy  he  was  received  with 
every  token  of  submission,  relief  from  the  pressure  of  his 
ban  was  implored,  and  fidelity  and  homage  were  sworn. 
From  June  1053  to  March  1054  he  was  nevertheless 
detained  at  Beuevento  in  honourable  captivity ;  he  did 
not  long  survive  his  return  to  Rome,  where  he  died  on 
April  19,  1054.     He  was  succeeded  by  Victor  IL 

LEO  X.  (Giovanni  de'  Medici,  1475-1523),  the  only 
pope  who  has  bestowed  his  own  name  upon  his  age,  and 
one  of  the  few  whose  original  extraction  has  -  corre- 
sponded in  some  measure  with  the  splendour  of  the 
pontifical  dignity,  was  the  second  son  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  called  the  Magnificent,  and  was  born  at  Florence, 
December  11,  1475.  Like  his  contemporary  Henry 
VIII.,  he  was  from  the  first  destined  for  the  ecclesiastical 
condition ;  he  received  the  tonsure  at  seven,  held  benefices 
at.  eight,  and  ere  he  was  thirteen  negotiations  were  in 
active  progress  for  his  elevation  to  the  cardinalate. 
Innocent  VIII.,  the  reigning  pope,  was  bound  to  Lorenzo 
by  domestic  ties  and  a  common  policy  and  interest ;  in 
October  1488  Giovanni  was  created  a  cardinal  under  the 
condition  that  he  should  not  be  publicly  recognized  as  such 
for  three  years.  The  interval  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
theology  and  canon  law,  pursuits  less  congenial  to  the 
young  prince  of  the  church  than  the  elegant  literature  for 
which  he  inherited  his  father's  taste,  and  in  which  he  had 
already  made  great  progress  under  the  tuition  of  Politian 
and  Iiibbiena.  In  March  1492  ho  was.  formally  admitted 
into  the  sacred  college,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Rome, 
receiving  a  letter  of  advice  from  his  parent  which  ranks 
among  the  wisest  and  weightiest  compositions  of  its  class. 
Within  a  few  months  his  prospects  were  clouded  by  the 
nearly  simultaneous  deceaso  of  his  father  and  the  pope,  a 
double  bereavement  closing  the  era  of  peace  which  Lorenzo's 
prudent   policy  had   given   to  Italy,  and  inaugurating  a 


period  of  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  strife.  "  One  of 
the  first  consequences  of  the  French  irruption  into  Italy, 
which  shortly  ensued,  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici 
family  from  Florence  (November  1494).  After  having 
resisted  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici 
found  a  refuge  at  Bologna,  and,  seeing  himself  deprived 
for  the  time  of  political  importance,  and  obnoxious  to 
Innocent's  successor,  Alexander  VI.,  undertook  a  journey 
in  foreign  countries  with  a  party  of  friends.  Upon  his 
return  he  settled  at  Rome,  withdrawing  himself  from 
notice  as  much  as  possible,  and  disarming  the  jealousy  of 
Alexander  by  his  unaffected  devotion  to  literary  pursuits. 
The  accession  of  Julius  IL,  and  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  Piero  in  the  battle  of  the  Garigliano  (December 
1503),  restored  him  to  consequence;  but  little  is  recorded 
of  him  until  1511,  when  Julius  appointed  him  legate  at 
Bologna,  an  office  which  gave  him  the  nominal  direction  of 
the  combined  Spanish  and  papal  army  then  besieging  that 
city.  The  siege  failed,  and  two  months  afterwards  the 
allies  were  totally  defeated  by  the  French  under  Gaston  de 
Foix  in  the  famous  battle  of  Ravenna  (April  11,  1512), 
and  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici  himself  was  taken  prisoner. 
The  French  victory  produced  none  of  the  anticipated 
results ;  within  a  short  time  the  conquerors  were  even 
obliged  to  evacuate  Milan,  carrying  their  captive  with 
them.  In  the  confusion  of  the  retreat  the  cardinal  effected 
his  escape,  and  fled  to  Mantua,  where  he  derived  encourage- 
ment from  the  prediction  of  a  chiromancer,  who  promised 
him  the  papacy  (Gauricus,  Tractat.  Astro!.,  fol.  20,  a  passage 
overlooked  by  Leo's  biographers).  .  Being  reappointed  to 
his  legation,  he  took  quiet  possession  of  Bologna  ;  within 
a  few  months  his  family  were  restored  to  Florence  by  the 
Spanish  and  papal  troops,  and  the  death  of  Julius  II.,  on 
February  21,  1513,  raised  him  most  unexpectedly  to  the 
papacy  on  March  1 1  following,  at  the  age  of  only  thirty- 
seven  years.  It  seems  difficult  to  assign  any  adequate 
reason  for  an  election  so  contrary  to  traditional  observance 
and  the  private  interests  of  all  the  more  conspicuous 
members  of  the  conclave  ;  but  it  has  never  been  attributed 
to  simony.  The  new  pope  assumed  the  name  of  Leo  X. 
Before  his  coronation,  as  first  pointed  out  by  LoVd  Acton, 
he  was  required  to  enter  into  certain  engagements",  from 
most  of  which  he  speedily  absolved  himself.  Among  these 
was  a  promise  to  issue  no  brief  for  collecting  money'  for 
the  repair  of  St  Peter's.  Had  this  pledge  been  observed, 
the  Reformation  might  have  been  deferred  for  some  time, 
and  its  course  might  have  been  materially  different. 

At  Leo's  accession  the  probability  df  a  religious  revolu- 
tion was  contemplated  by  none.  The  attention  of  his 
immediate  predecessors  had  long  been  engrossed  by  the 
temporal  concerns  of  the  papacy.  These  were  apparently 
in  a  flourishing,  but  actually  in  a  precarious  condition. 
The  guiding  principle  of  Leo's  policy  was  to  preserve  the 
conquests  which  he  had  inherited  from  Alexander  VI.  and 
Julius  II.  The  establishment  of  his  family  in  Florence 
diminished,  although  it  did  not  remove,  the  temptation  to 
create  a  principality  in  their  interest,  as  Alexander  had 
done,  and  his  temper  rather  inclined  him  to  aggrandize 
the  papacy  by  diplomacy  than  to  emulate  the  martial 
exploits  of  Julius.  The  preservation,  however,  of  tho 
acquisitions  of  these  pontiffs  required  and  taxed  the 
abilities  of  a  consummate  statesman.  These  were  not 
wanting  to  Leo,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  seldom 
suffered  the  love  of  art  and  letters/ which  was  his  ruling 
passion,  and  which  became  his  especial  distinction  among 
the  princes  of  his  ago.  to  divert  his  attention  from  public 
affairs  at  a  time  of  extraordinary  anxiety  and  vicissitude, 
•Scarcely  had  he  ascended  the  pontifical  throne  when  the 
storm  burst  in  the  shape  of  a  determined  effort  of  the 
French  king  to  repossess  himself  of  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
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An  army  of  Swiss,  called  into  the  field  by  Leo's  diplomacy, 
repeljed  the  invasion,  and  Italy  enjoyed  peace  until  the 
death  of  Louis  XIL,  two  years  subsequently,  brought  to 
the  throne  a  young  prince  who  only  lived  for  military 
glory,  and  whose  entire  reign  was  dominated  by  the 
ambition  of  recovering  Milan  and  Naples.  On  September 
13,  1515,  Fraucis  L  totally  defeated  the  Swiss  at 
Marignano.  .One  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  battle, 
which  reduced  Leo  to  submission  by  placing  the  Medici  in 
Florence  at  the  mercy  of  the  victor,  was  the  loss  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza.  These  duchies,  but  recently  acquired  by 
Julius  EL,  were  reunited  to  Milan,  and  Leo,  temporizing 
in  the  true  spirit  of  Italian  statecraft,  consented  to  a 
public  interview  with  Francis,  and  became  apparently  his 
ally.  Little  as  the  pope's  professions  were  to  be  depended 
upon,  Francis  thus  gained  the  substantial  advantage  of  a 
concordat  seriously  restricting  the  liberties  of  the  Church 
of  France.  Leo  meanwhile  endeavoured  to  indemnify 
himself  for  the  loss  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  by  seizing  upon 
the  duchy  of  Urbino  for  the  benefit  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo, 
an  enterprise  fully  as  unscrupulous  as  any  of  the  similar 
exploits  of  Caesar  Borgia,  and  by  no  means  executed  with 
equal  ability.  After  a  severe  struggle,  however,  Leo's 
arms  triumphed  for  the  time,  but  the  undertaking  proved 
as  injurious  to  his  credit  as  to  his  exchequer,  and  the 
financial  exhaustion  which  it  occasioned  helped  to  prepare 
the  great  disaster  of  his  reign.  Another  unfortunate 
occurrence  of  this  period  was  a  plot  of  several  cardinals  to 
poison  the  pope,  which  led  to  the  execution  of  one  and  the 
imprisonment  of  several  others.  Leo  has  been  accused  of 
excessive  severity,  but  apparently  without  reason,  although 
he  may  be  censured  for  having  held  out  expectations  of 
pardon  which  he  did  not  intend  to  fulfil.  This  conspiracy 
probably  made  him  distrustful  of  the  sacred  college  as  then 
constituted,  and  led  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  acts  of 
his  pontificate,  the  creation  of  thirty-one  cardinals  in  a 
single  day.  This  dangerous  stretch  of  authority  made  him 
absolute  master  in  his  own  court  for  the  remainder  of 
his  reign,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  most  of  the 
new  cardinals  were  men  of  distinguished  merit.  A  much 
more  momentous  event  was  now  at  hand,  which,  however, 
belongs  more  properly  to  the  biography  of  Luther 
than  that  of  Leo.  On  All  Saints'  eve,  1517,  the  daring 
protest  of  Luther  against  the  intolerable  impostures 
and  rapacity  of  the  papal  vendors  of  indulgences,  com- 
missioned by  Leo  to  raise  money  for  the  rebuilding  of 
St  Peter's,  gave  the  signal  for  the  Reformation.  Leo  was 
at  first  amused.  "The  axe,"  he  said,  alluding  to  the 
danger  he  had  lately  escaped  from,  the  conspiracy  of  the 
cardinals,  "  is  taken  from  the  root,  and  laid  to  the 
branches."  When  at  length  his  eyes  were  opened  he 
followed  the  policy  of  mingled  menace  and  cajolery  which 
was  alone  possible  where  the  secular  arm  was  unavailable, 
and  which  might  probably  have  succeeded  with  a  man  of 
different  mould  from  Luther.  By  1520  the  breach  had 
become  irreparable,  and  an  invincible  fatality  had  liuked 
the  name  of  the  most  ostentatious  of  the  popes  with  the 
profoundest  humiliation  of  the  church. 

Leo  died  before  the  full  ettent  of  the  calamity  was 
apparent,  and  amid  a  full  tide  of  political  prosperity  which 
would  have  easily  consoled  him  for  the  diminution  of  his 
spiritual  prerogatives.  He  had  profited  by  the  general 
tranquillity  to  expel  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  ecclesiastical 
states.  Perugia,  Sinigaglia,  Fermo  had  been  added  to 
the  domains  of  the  church,  and  Ferrara  had  narrowly 
escaped.  The  death  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo  about  the 
same  time  made  him  the  virtual  ruler  of  Florence  also. 
Abroad,  his  policy  had  apparently  received  a  check  by  the 
election  of  Charles  V.  as  emperor,  but  the  continued 
rivalry  between  Charles  and  his  competitor  Francissoon 


placed  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  within  his  reach. 
"  Could  I  recover  Parma  and  Piacenza  for  the  church,"  he 
had  said  to  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  "  I  would  willingly  lay 
down  my  life."  His  wish  was  granted  him.  Allying 
himself  with  Charles,  he  contributed  efficaciously  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  Milan  in  November  1521. 
Parma  and  Piacenza  returned  to  the  Holy  See,  and  there 
was  talk  of  the  Medici  replacing  the  Sforzas  ou  the  ducal 
throne  of  Milan.  The  news  reached  Leo  at  his  villa  of 
Malliana  on  a  November  night.  Overjoyed,  his  mind 
engrossed  by  ambitious  projects,  he  long  paced  a  chamber 
through  whose  open  window  streamed  the  ohill  and 
malarious  air  of  the  adjoining  woods.  He  returned  to 
Rome  in  apparent  health,  but  on  the  24th  of  November 
withdrew  indisposed  to  his  apartments,  and  on  December  1 
expired  with  such  suddenness  that  the  last  sacraments 
could  not  be  administered.  Poison  was  generally  suspected, 
but  the  circumstances  alleged  in  support  of  this  belief  wear 
the  aspect  of  inventions,  and  seem  inconsistent  with  the 
universal  dismay  excited  by  his  decease.  There  was  more 
ground  for  this  consternation  than  men  fully  knew.  The 
most  fortunate  and  magnificent  of  the  popes  had  bequeathed 
his  successors  a  religious  schism  and  a  bankrupt  exchequer. 
If,  however,  his  profusion  had  impoverished  the  church  and 
indirectly  occasioned  the  destruction  of  her  visible  unity, 
he  had  raised  her  to  the  highest  rank  as  the  apparent 
patron  of  whatever  contributed  to  extend  knowledge  or  to 
refine  and  embellish  life.  If  he  had  not  kindled  the  genius 
of  Raphael,  employed  equally  by  his  predecessor,  he  had 
recognized  and  fostered  it,  and  in  so  doing  had  apparently 
reconciled  antique  art  with  Christianity,  and  effaced  the  re- 
proach of  indifference  or  hostility  to  culture  which  for  fifteen 
centuries  had  more  or  less  weighed  upon  the  latter.  As  a 
patron  of  literature  Leo's  merits  had  been  even  more  con- 
spicuous :  every  Italian  man  of  letters,  in  an  age  of  singular 
intellectual  brilliancy,  had  tasted  or  might  have  hoped  to 
taste  of  his  bounty;  had  Italy  been  Europe,  the  scholars 
and  authors  elsewhere  forward  in  revolt  would  have  been 
indissolubly  attached  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  essential 
paganism  of  the  Renaissance  art  and  literature  was  not  then 
perceived  ;  and  even  now  that  it  is  fully  understood  the 
prestige  which  Leo  gave  the  church  remains  but  little 
impaired.  The  hostility  of  the  Renaissance  to  Catholicism 
has  been  unanswerably  shown  by  Catholic  writers  them- 
selves, but  the  popular  imagination  only  notes  that  Raphael 
and  Michelangelo  wrought  in  the  name  of  religion,  and 
at  the  bidding  of  a  pope.  However  severely  then  Leo 
may  be  judged  from  the  strictly  sacerdotal  point  of  view, 
sacerdotalism  itself  cannot  deny  its  obligations  to  him ; 
while,  from  the  point  of  view  of  liberal  culture,  he  appears 
as  near  perfection  in  his  ecclesiastical  character  as  that 
character  admits. 

His  personal  disposition  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy. 
"Among  all  the  individuals  who  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
mankind,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  whose  character  has  stood  in  so 
doubtful  a  light  as  that  of  Leo  X."  This  exaggerated  dictum  of 
Roscoe's  at  all  events  expresses  the  fact'  that  men's  views  of  Leo's 
character  have  been  coloured  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  by 
party  spirit.  To  one  class  he  represents  the  ideal  of  the  papacy  as 
a  civilizing  and  beneficent  institution;  to  another — comprising 
Oatholics  as  well  as  Protestants — he  is  the  personification  oi  its 
worldliness  and  apostacy.  The  merit  or  demerit  of  bis  acl  ions  u  ill 
be  variously  estimated  to  the  end  of  time.  The  leading  ti 
his  character,  however,  are  matters  of  fact,  which  pn  p 
should  not  he  allowed  to  distort,  and  it  may  be  confidently  i 
that  they  were  mostly  amiable  and  laudable.  He  was  constitution- 
ally kind,  compassionate,  and  bountiful, — endowed  with  Florentine 
prudence  and  circumspection,  hut  cast  altogether  in  a  more 
mould  than  the  mercantile  race  from  which  he  sprung.  The  best. 
of  the  Medici  except  his  father  Lorenzo,  ho  is  in  m.uiy  points  more 
humanly  interesting  than  the  latter,  and  the  disadvantage  at  which 
he  occasionally  appears  is  mainly  attributable  to  his  being  less 
perfectly  equipped  by  naturo   for  the   p  I  to   him   by 

fortune.     His  geniality  sometimes  degenerated  into  indecorum,  and 
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in  a  certain  degree  injured  the  credit  of  the  church.  His  aesthetic 
pantheism,  though  inspired  by  a  real  religious  sentiment,  fixed  the 
reproach  of  pugauism  upon  her  at  the  precise  moment  when  an 
evangelical  reaction  was  springing  up.-  The  best  possible  pope  for 
the  age  that  was  going  out,  he. was  the  worst  possible  for  the  age 
that  was  coming  in  :  hence  the  splendours  of  bis  administration 
were  ephemeral,  and  its  disasters  lasting.  If  his  reputation  as  a 
pope  and  a  statesman  is  thus  ambiguous,  no  su~h  deduction  need 
be  made  from  his  serener  fame  as  a  patron  of  letters  and  art.  In 
this  respect  he  stands  almost  alone,  except  for  such  rare  examples 
as  his  father  and  the  modern  kings  of  Bavaria,  as  a  prince  who  did 
not  merely  strike  a  tacit  bargain  with  men  of  genius,  setting  his 
patronage  against  their  flattery,  but  ono  who  entered  into  their 
pursuits  from  a  genuine  congeniality  of  taste  ami  temperament,  and 
aided  them  efficaciously  not  only  as  their  patron  but  as  their  com- 
panion. Unlike  most  exalted  patrons  of  literature,  he  was  a  scholar 
first  and  a  sovereign  afterwards  ;  hence  his  contact  with  the  best 
intellect  of  his  age  was  far  more  direct  and  personal  than  that 
of  an  Augustus  or  a  Louis  XIV.  Great  as  were  the  obligations  con- 
ferred upon  individuals  by  his  tact  and  discernment,  it  is  no  doubt 
true  that  the  intellectual  movement  of  his  age  arose  and  could  well 
have  subsisted  without  him.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that,  if  not 
the  source  of  that  light,  his  court  was  the  focus  to  which  it  con- 
verged, and  which  gave  it  back  with  a  lustre  which  still  renders 
the  era  that  bears  his  name,  in  its  literary  and  artistic  aspects,  one 
of  the  brightest  periods  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  life  of  Leo  was  written  shortly  after  Ills  death  by  Paolo  Glovio.  bishop  of 
Noccra,  who  hid  known  him  lntimutcly.  Roscoo's  celebrated  biography.  though 
sometimes  diffuse  and  sometimes  trite-,  is  in  rhe  main  a  work  of  great  merit,  and 
very  agreeable  from  the  entire  sympathy  between  the  author  and  tile  age  he 
depicts  and  the  subject  of  his  biography.  It  has  received  much  illuatratlou  from 
the  notes  of  the  Gciman  and  Italian  translators,  Henke  and  Bossi,  but  requires 
to  be  re-edited  with  the  aid  of  the  numerous  publications  from  archives  which  have 
taken  place  since  Roscue's  time.  Audin's  French  lifo  is  a  poor  performance — 
partial,  mainly  borrowed  from  Roscoo,  and  disfigured  by  unsuccessfrd  effnns  after 
tile  picturesque.  (It.  G.) 

LEO  XI.  (Alessandro  de'  Medici)  was  chosen,  under 
French  influence,  to  succeed  Clement  VIII.  as  pope  on 
April  1,  1605,  and  died  on  April  27  of  the  same  year. 
His  successor  was  Paul  V. 

LEO  XII.  (Annibale  della  Genga),  pope  from  1823 
to  1829,  a  Dative  of  Eomagna,  was  born  on  August 
22,  1760.  In  1790  he  first  gained  public  recogni- 
tion of  his  talents  by  the  success  with  which  he  accom- 
plished the  delicate  task  laid  upon  him  by  Pius  VI.  of 
pronouncing  a  funeral  discourse  over  the  emperor  Joseph 
II.  j  in  1793  he  was  sent  as  nuncio  to  Lucerne  with  the 
title  of  archbishop  of  Tyre  ;  in  the  following  year  he  went, 
also  as  nuncio,  to  Cologne  ;  in  1805  he  attended  the  diet 
of  Ratisbon  as  papal  plenipotentiary  ;  aud  in  1808  he 
shared  with  Caprara  a  difficult  mission  to  France.  Some 
years  of  retirement  at  the  abbey  of  Monticelli  now  followed; 
but  in  1814  he  was  made  the  bearer  of  the  pope's  con- 
gratulations to  Louis  XVIII.  ;  in  1816  he  became  cardinal 
priest  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  receiving  also  the  bishopric 
of  Sinigaglia,  while  in  1820  he  became. cardinal  vicarius. 
On  September  28,  1823,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  P'us  VII.  ;  at  the  time  it  was 
believed  that  he  had  not  long  to  live,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
on  the  23d  day  of  the  following  December  his  condition 
became  so  serious  that  the  last  sacraments  were  administered 
to  him ;  suddenly,  however,  he  recovered.  One  of  his 
first  cares  was  for  the  due  observance  of  the  approaching 
jubilee  year,  and  on  May  27,  1824,  the  bull  was  sent  forth 
which  invited  all  Christendom  to  Rome  in  the  following 
December ;  but  foreign  Governments  responded  coldly  to 
the  appeals  -made  for  their  co-operation  in  forwarding 
pilgrims,  and  even  Leo's  own  subjects  viewed  the  prepara- 
tions made  in  their  neighbourhood  with  indifference  or 
aversion,  and  the  most  determined  efforts  of  the  papal 
government  did  not  succeed  in  averting  a  somewhat 
ridiculous  failure.  Throughout  his  pontificate  Leo  showed 
himself  a  man  of  simplo  tastes  and  laborious  habits  ;  his 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  European  powers  were  on  the 
whole  characterized  by  firmness,  tact,  and  moderation,  and 
porhaps  the  most  unfavourable  criticism  to  bo  made  upon 
his  domestic  policy  is  that  it  was  unpractical  in  its 
meddlesomeness  and  unstatesmaulike  in  its  severity.     He 


died  on  February  10,   1829,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pius 
VIII. 

LEO  I.,  Flavius,  surnamed  Magnus  and  Thbax, 
emperor  of  the  East,  was  born  about  400  A.D.,  in  the 
country  of  the  Bessi,  Thrace,  and  succeeded  Marcian  in 
February  457.  At  the  time  of  his  elevation  he  was  an 
obscure  military  tribune,  but  had  become  steward  to  Aspar, 
patrician  and  commander  of  the  guards,  who  might  himself 
have  aspired  to  the  purple  had  he  not  been  tainted  with 
the  Arian  heresy.  In  recommending  his  servant  to  the 
soldiers,  who  proclaimed  him  emperor,  Aspar  hoped  through 
him  to  be  able  to  exercise  the  reality  of  power.  The 
election  of  Leo  was  ratified  by  the  senate  ;  his  coronatiou 
by  Anatolius,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  earliest  instance  of  such  an  ecclesiastical 
ceremony.  The  precise  nature  of  the  military  success 
against  the  barbarians  which,  according  to  the  chronicles, 
the  new  emperor  achieved  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  is 
not  accurately  known.  Of  the  more  conspicuous  incident* 
of  his  subsequent  life,  the  first  in  chronological  order  is  his 
intervention  in  the  politico-religious  troubles  in  Egypt, 
where  the  Eutychiaus  had  gained  the  upper  hand,  and,' 
encouraged  by  the  Arianizing  Aspar,  had  made  their  own 
nominee,  Timotheus  Ailurus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Leo 
made  peace  by  deposiug  and  banishing  the  new  patriarch,' 
aud,  when  reminded  by  Aspar  that  it  ill  became  a  wearer 
of  the  purple  to  be  guilty  (as  in  this  case  he  had  been)  of 
promise-breaking,  retorted  that  it  was  equally  unbecoming 
that  a  prince  should  be  compelled  to  resign  his  own 
judgment  and  the  public  interest  to  the  will  of  a 
subjeot.  In  466  the  Huns,  invading  Dacia,  were  defeated 
by  Leo's  generals  Anthemius  and  Anagastus,  and  again 
by  the  latter  in  468.  In  468  Leo,  in  concert  with 
Anthemius,  whom  in  the  iuterveniug  year  he  had  caused 
to  be  made  emperor  of  the  West,  equipped  a  naval 
armament  against  the  Arandals  of  Africat  who,  under 
Genseric,  had  long  been  the  scourge  of  Italy  and  the 
Mediterranean.  The  large  fleet  of  more  than  one  thousand 
vessels  was  intrusted  to  the  command  of  Leo's  brother-in- 
law  Basiliscus,  who,  after  a  prosperous  passage,  disembarked 
his  troops  safely  at  Cape  Bona  within  40  miles  of  Carthage, 
but  weakly  granted  a  truce  of  five  days  to  the  enemy  ; 
during  the  interval,  favoured  by  the  wind  and  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  the  fleet  of  Genseric,  with  several  fireshipe 
in  tow,  attacked  the  Roman  vessels,  burning  and  sinking 
one  half  of  them,  and  thus  causing  the  entire  failure  of  the 
expedition.  A  widespread  belief  that  the  Arian  Aspar 
had  somehow  helped  to  bring  about  this  disastrous  defeat 
furnished  Leo  with  a  pretext  for  getting  rid  of  this 
dangerous  kingmaker,  who  accordingly  was  treacherously 
put  to  death,  along  with  one  of  his  sons,  in  471.'  To 
avenge  (as  they  alleged)  the  murder,  the  Goths  invaded 
Thrace,  and  ravaged  the  country  almost  to  the  walls  of 
the  capital.  In  October  473  Leo  associated  with  himself 
his  child  grandson  Leo  II.,  and  in  the  following  year  he  died 
(February  3,  474);  his  successor  survived  him  for  a  few 
months  only.  The  somewhat  misleading  surname  of  Great 
borne  by  Leo  I.  is  due  solely  to  the  obsequious  gratitude 
of  the  orthodox  party ;  by  the  Arians  he  was,  not  without 
some  show  of  justice,  nicknamed  Macellarius  ("butcher"). 
LEO  III,  Flavius,  surnamed  The  Isaurian,  a  native 
of  Isauria,  born  about  680,  was  originally  called  Conon,  a 
name  which  he  dropped  after  he  had  risen  to  military  dis- 
tinction. In  713  he  received  from  Anastasius  II.  the 
command  of  the  eastern  army  ;  and,  when  that  emperor 
was  deposed  by  Theodosius  III.  in  716,  Leo,  marching 
to  Constantinople,  compelled  the  usurper  to  resign,  and 
was  himself  madeomperor  amid  much  popular  enthusiasm, 
in  March  718.  The  internal  troubles  of  the  empire  had 
meanwhile  pormitted  the  advance  of  the   Arabs,  who  in 
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large  numDers  invested  the  capital  by  lana  and  sea  in  tne 
following  August  ;  the  siege  was  not  raised  until  720. 
Believed  from  this  pressing  danger,  and  also  in  721  from  a 
conspiracy  originating  with  the  deposed  emperor  Anastasius 
II.,  Leo  speedily  inaugurated  the  aggressive  religious  policy 
with  which  his  name  is  associated,  by  promulgating,  in  722, 
the  edicts  commanding  the  baptism  of  Jews  and  Montanists 
throughout  the  empire,  and  in  726  that  against  the 
"idolatry  of  image  worship,"  which  was  destined  ultimately 
to  produce  so  important  effects  on  the  relations  of  Italy  and 
the  West  with  Byzantium.  Instigated  by  Pope  Gregory  II, 
the  Italians  refused  to  obey  the  command  to  remove  the 
pictures  from  their  churches  ;  and  when  PaUlus,  the  newly 
appointed  exarch  of  Ravenna,  sought  to  employ  force,  he 
was  defeated  and  slain.  A  revolt  which  had  broken  out 
in  the  Cyclades  and  the  Peloponnesus  was  with  difficulty 
quelled,  and  an  insurrection  in  Constantinople  was  only 
repressed  after  much  bloodshed  (730).  In  November 
730  a  council  was  held  by  Gregory  II.  at  Rome,  in  which 
anathemas  were  pronounced  against  the  destroyers  of 
images,  and  therefore,  by  implication  at  least,  against  I.eo. 
He  retaliated  by  severing  the  Trans-Adriatic  provinces  from 
the  Roman  patriarchate,  and  by  confiscating  large  posses- 
sions of  the  Roman  see  in  Calabria  and  Sicily.  Another 
•ouncil  under  Gregory  III.,  in  732,  joined  in  a  solemn 
axcommunication  of  all  iconoclasts,  and  image  worship 
was  set  up  in  Rome  on  a  more  splendid  scale  than  had 
previously  been  known.  The  emperor  made  a  last  effort 
to  relieve  his  exarch  Eutychius,  shut  up  in  Ravenna,  and 
to  bring  the  pope  and  Italy  to  obedience  ;  but  the  great 
leet  which  he  sent  was  wrecked  in  the  Adriatic,  and  with 
it  the  exarchate  became  practically  lost  to  the  empire.  The 
eiosing  years  of  Leo's  reign  were  disturbed  by  troubles 
with  the  Arabs ;  and  740  was  made  memorable  by  a  great 
aerthquake  which  devastated  Constantinople,  Thrace,  and 
Bithynia.     He  died  in  741. 

LEO  V.,  Flavius,  suruamed  The  Armenian,  served  as 
general  under  Nicephorus  I.,  but  was  banished  for 
treachery  in  811."  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  recalled 
and  appointed  commander  of  the  eastern  army  by  Michael 
I.  After  gaining  some  distiuction  in  war  with  the  Arabs 
m  812,  he  accompanied  his  sovereign,  in  813,  on  an  expe- 
dition against  Crum,  king  of  the  Bulgarians.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  disaffection  of  the  army  during  a  battle 
with  the  enemy  near  Adrianople,  he  withdrew  with  the 
forces  under  his  command,  leaving  Michael  to  total  defeat. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  crowned  at  Constantinople 
without  opposition  (SI 3).  In  814,  and  again  in  the 
following  year,  he  indicted  decisive  defeats  upon  the 
Bulgarians.  He  then  began  to  show  great  zeal  against 
the  image  worshippers,  but  such  was  his  severity  that  even 
his  closest  friend,  Michael  the  Stammerer,  who  had  done 
much  to  help  him  to  the  throne,  ultimately  turned  against 
him.  Michael  was  convicted  of  conspiracy  and  condemned 
to  death,  but  by  the  intervention  of  his  friends,  who 
assassinated  Leo  in  the  palace  chapel  on  Christmas  Eve 
820,  was  raised  from  prison  to  the  throne. 

LEO  VI.,  Flavius,  suruamed  Sapiens  and  Philo- 
sophic, succeeded  his  father,  Basil  I.,  in  886,  and  died  in 
911.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  depose  .the  well-known 
Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  had  been  his 
tutor.  The  rest  of  his  biography,  so  far  as  recorded,  tells 
of  Unimportant  wars  with  barbarians  and  struggles  with 
churchmen.  In  explanation  of  his  somewhat  absurd  sur- 
name, all  that  can  be  said,  as  Gibbon  has  remarked,  is 
"  that  the  son  of  Basil  wa3  less  ignorant  than  the  greater 
part  of  his  contemporaries  in  church  and  state,  that  his 
education  had  been  directed  by  the  learned  Photius,  and 
that  several  books  of  profane  and  ecclesiastical  science 
»ere  composed  by  the  pen,  or  in  the  name,  of  the  imp      il 


puuosopher."  His  works  include  a  treatise  on  military 
tactics  (De  Apparatu  Bellico,  translated  by  Sir  John  Cheke 
in  1554,  and  frequently  since),  seventeen  Oracvla,  iu  iambic 
verse,  on  the  destinies  of  future  emperors  and  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople,  thiEty-three  Orations,  chiefly  on  theo- 
logical subjects,  and  some  epigrams  iu  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy- 

LEO,  Johannes,  usually  called  Leo  Africanits,  some- 
times Eliberitanus  (i.e.,  of  Granada),  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  a  valuable  Africa  Descriptio,  which  long  ranked 
as  almost  the  only  authority  in  regard  more  especially  to 
the  Sudan.  Born  probably  at  Granada,  of  a  noble  Moorish 
stock,  Alhasau  ibn  Mohammed  Abwazsan  Alfasi  (for  this 
was  his  real  designation)  received  an  excellent  education 
at  Fez,  where  his  family  settled  after  the  expulsion  from 
Spain.  He  was  still  in  his  sixteenth  year  when  he  began 
a  course  of  travel  which  extended,  not  only  through  the 
northern  and  central  parts  of  Africa  (where  he  had  advanced 
to  the  south-east  of  Lake  Chad),  but  also  into  Arabia,  Syria, 
Persia,  Armenia,  Tartaiy,  and  portions  of  Europe.  As  he 
was  returning  from  Egypt  about  1517,  he  was  captured 
by  pirates  near  the  island  of  Gerba,  and  he  was  ultimately 
presented  as  a  slave  to  Leo  X.  The  pope  no  sooner 
discovered  what  manner  of  man  he  was  than  he  assigned 
him  a  pension  ;  and  having  persuaded  him  to  profess  the 
Christian  faith,  he  stood  sponsor  at  his  baptism,  and 
bestowed  on  him  his  own  names,  Johannes  and  Leo.  The 
new  convert,  having  made  himself  acquainted  with  Latin 
and  Italian,  not  only  taught  Arabic  to  .Egidius  Antoninus, 
bishop  of  Viterbo,  and  others,  but  wrote  books  in  both 
tongues.  He  appears  to  have  returned  to  Africa,  and  to 
have  put  off  his  Christianity,  before  his  death  ;  but  the  later 
part  of  his  career  is  involved  iu  obscurity.  He  was  still 
alive  in  1526. 

The  Africa  Descriptio  was  originally  written  in  Arabic,  but  the 
JiJS.  (at  one  time  in  the  library  of  Vinccnzo  Pinelli,  1535-1601)  is 
not  known  to  be  extant.  The  author's  own  translation  into  passable 
Italian  was  first  published  by  Ranmsio,  Navigation!  c  1'iangi.  Ver- 
sions of  this  or  of  the  widely  used  Latin  translation  by  F.  Florianus 
have  appeared  in  English,  French,  Dutch,  A:c.  For  notices  of  Leo's 
other  works  see  LoiBbach's  edition  (Herborn,  1801). 

>:.EOBSCHUTZ  (Bohemian,  Hlubczyce),  a  town  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Silesia,  circle  of  Oppeln,  is  situated 
on  thf  Zinna,  about  20  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Ratibor. 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  wool,  flax,  and  grain, 
its  markets  for  these  commodities  being  very  numerously 
attended.  The  principal  industries  are  carriage-building, 
wool-spinning,  and  glass-making.  The  town  contains 
three  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Protestant  church,  a 
synagogue,  a  new  town-hall,  and  a  gymnasium.  Leobschiitz 
is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  10th  century,  and  from 
1524  to  1623  was  capital  of  the  principality  of  Jagerndorf, 
which  was  divided  between  Prussia  and  Austria  in  17-4-'. 
Population  in  1880,  12,015. 

LEOCHARES,  one  of  the  sculptors  of  the  younger 
Attic  school  in  the  fine  period  of  Greek  art.  He  is  called 
a  young  man  in  a  pseudo-Platonic  epistle  which  must  be 
later  than  366  B.C.  He  worked  on  the  Mausoleum  along 
with  Scopas,  Bryaxis,  Timotheos,  and  Pythis  about  356 
B.C.;  the  west  side  of  the  frieze,  of  which  all  the  extant 
fragments  are  in  the  British  Museum,  was  entrusted  to  him. 
He  made  the  statue  of  Isocrates  which  was  erected  at 
Athens  about  354  B.C.  Many  other  portrait  statues  are 
known  to  have  been  his  work.  Aionu'  with  Lysippus  he 
represented  Alexander  the  Great  engaged  in  a  lion  hunt 
This  group  was  in  bronze,  whereas  another  in  the  Philip- 
peion  at  Olympia,  representing  the  family  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  was  in  ivory  and  gold.  Finally,  an  inscription 
records  that  he  made  the  statues  of  an  Athenian  family. 
Though  nothing  is  recorded  of  the  character  of  these  works, 
it  may  be  gathered  from  the  list  that  they  were  idealized 
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portraits;    chryselephantine    statues   were   always   ideal. 
Leochares    was   also  the   sculptor  of  many  purely  ideal 
works.     These  comprise  three  statues  of  Zeus,  of  which  one 
was  on  the  Acropolis,  one  at  the  Piraeus,  and  the  third  was 
carried  away  to  Rome,  where  Pliny  saw  it  on  the  Capitol ; 
he  is  also  recorded  to  have  carved  three  statues  of  Apollo, 
one   of   which    was    bought   by   Dionysius   of  Syracuse. 
Absolutely   nothing   is   known  of  the  character  of  these 
works ;  but  we  are  more  fortunate  in  regard  to  his  master- 
piece, the  Rape  of  Ganymede,  of  which  many  imitations 
'  have  been  preserved  to  ussufficieut  to  give  some  idea  of  its 
real  character.     Ganymede,  characterized  as  a  shepherd  by 
crook  and  syrinx,  has  been  resting  under  a  tree,  when  the 
eagle  swoops  down  and  bears  him  off  direct  heavenwards ; 
the   looks  of  both   are  directed  upwards.     Ganymede,  a 
youth   of  perfect   beauty,  does   not   struggle,  but  yields 
himself  completely  to  his  captor,  so  that  his  body  hangs 
down  in  easy,  graceful  lines.    The  eagle,  with  magnificent 
outstretched   wings,  conscious,  as  Pliny  says,  "  what  his 
burden  is  *nd  to  whom  he  bears  it,"  grasps  the  boy  gently 
with  his  talons,   and  seems  to  swoop  straight  upwards, 
unencumbered  by  the  weight.     The  problem  of  supporting 
the   figures  in   the  air,  clumsily  solved  in  the  imitation 
preserved  at  St  Mark's  in  Venice  by  hanging  the  group 
up  with  a  rope,  was  skilfully  overcome  by  means   of  the 
tree  from  beneath  which  the  boy  has  been  seized ;  while 
the  dog  beneath,  looking  up  after  his  master,  both  gives  an 
appearance  of  naturalness  to  the  whole  scene,  and  suggests 
more  vividly  the  idea  that  the  boy  is  far  above  the  ground. 
The  great  skill  of  the  group  lay  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  idea  of  swift  easy  motion   upwards  was  expressed ; 
while  the  widespread  wings  c  f  the  eagle  and  the  drooping 
form  of  the  boy  gave  a  beautiful  outline  to  the   whole. 
Overbeck  (Gesch.  der  Griech.  Plast.,  ii.  51)  has  well  ex- 
pressed the  distinction  between  the  fine  character  of  this 
work  and  the  sensualism  of  a  later  class  of  similar  groups, 
where  the  eagle  is  obviously  Zeus  himself  and  not  a  mere 
messenger.     The    colossal   acrolithic    statue   of   Ares    at 
Halicaruassus  is  sometimes  attributed  to  Leochares,  some- 
times to  Timotheus. 

On  the  share  of  Leochares  in  the  Mausoleum  aud  on  the  style  of 
the  sculptures,  see  Newton,  Halicama^us,  Cnidus,  and  Branchidm. 
Ou  the  inscriptions  mentioning  works  .•f  Leochares,  see  Overbeck, 
SchriftquclUn.     See  also  Jahn,  Aivh&ol.  Bcitr.,^.  20. 

LEOMINSTER,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
and  market-town  of  England  in  the  county  of  Hereford, 
is  situated  in  a  rich  agricultural  country  on  the  Lug,  150 
miles  west-north-west  of  London  and  12  north  of  Hereford. 
The  town  has  regular  and  spacious  streets,  and  some  fine 
old  timber  houses  lend  picturesqueness  to  its  appearance. 
The  parish  church,  which  is  of  mixed  architecture,  includ- 
ing the  fine  Norman  nave  of  the  old  priory  church,  and 
contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  window 
tracery  in  England,  was  restored  in  1866,  and  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  a  south  nave  in  1879.  The  other  public 
buildings  are  the  corn  exchange,  erected  in  1859  at  a  cost 
of  £4000,  and  the  town-hall,  to  make  room  for  which, 
in  1855,  the  Butter  Cros3,  a  beautiful  example  of  old 
timber  work  of  the  date  1C63,  was  removed  to  form  a 
private  dwelling  house.  The  principal  industries  of  the 
town  are  leather  and  woollen  manufactures,  iron  and  brass 
founding,  glove  and  hat  making,  and  the  manufacture  of 
acricultural  implements.  Leominster  originated  in  a 
monastery  founded  by  Merwald  king  of  Mercia,  who  had 
a  castle  near  the  town,  where  a  fortress  stood  till  1055, 
when  it  was  demolished  by  the  Welsh.  The  town  re- 
ceived a  charter  of  incorporation  from  Queen  Mary,  and 
has  sent  members  to  Parliament  since  the  23d  of  Edward  I. ; 
in  1868  its  representation  was  reduced  from  two  members 
to  one.    The  limits  of  the  municipal  and  the  parliamentary 


boroughs  are  identical,  the  population  in  1871  being  5863, 
which  in  1881  had  increased  to  6042. 

See  the  Histwics  by  Price  (1795)  and  Towusend  (1863),  aud  a 
paper  by  E.  A.  Freeman  in  A  rch&ologia  Cannbrensis,  1853. 

LEON,  one  of  the  forty-nine  provinces  of  Spain,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Oviedo,  on  the  E.  by  Palencia,  on 
the  S.  by  Valladolid  and  Zamora,  aud  on  the  W.  by 
Orense  and  Lugo,  and  has  an  area  of  6166  square  miles, 
with  a  population  (in  1*S77)  of  350,210.  Its  boundaries 
on  the  north  and  west,  formed  respectively  by  the  central 
ridge  and  southerly  offshoots  of  the  great  Cantabrian  chain, 
are  strongly  marked ;  towards  the  south-east  it  merges 
imperceptibly  into  the  Castilian  plateau,  the  line  of 
demarcation  being  for  the  most  part  merely  conventional 
It  belongs  partly  to  the  Miiio  and  partly  to  the  Duero  river 
system,  these  being  separated  by  the  moutaiias  de  Leon, 
which  extend  in  a  continuous  wall  (with  passes  at  Manzanal 
and  Poncebadon)  from  north  to  south-west.  To  the  Miiio 
flow  the  Sil,  Boeza,  Burbia,  Cua,  Valcarce ;  the  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Duero  are- the  Esla  (with  its  affluents  the 
Tuerto,  Orbigo,  Bernesga,  Torio,  Cuereno,  and  Ceo)  and 
the  Valderaduey.  To  the  north-west  of  the  moutaiias  de 
Leon  is  the  district  known  as  the  Yierzo,  a  richly  wooded 
pastoral  and  highland  district,  which  in  its  lower  valleys 
produces  grain,  fruit,  and  wine  in  abundance.  The  Tierra 
del  Campo  in  the  west  of  the  province  is  fairly  productive, 
but  in  need  of  irrigation.  The  hills  of  Leon  were  wrought 
for  gold  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  iron  is  still  obtained 
to  some  extent ;  and  coal  and  antimony  also  occur.  The 
commerce  and  industries  of  the  province  are  unimportant. 
Besides  Leon,  the  capital,  the  only  towns  of  any  note  are 
Astorga  and  Ponferrada,  respectively  the  Asturica  Augusta 
and  the  Interamnium  Flavium  of  the  Romans.  There  is 
railway  communication  with  Madrid ;  but  the  Hue  from 
Leon  to  Gijon  at  present  terminates,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  pass,  at  Busdongo,  while  that  to  Coruha  does  not 
extend  further  than  Brafiuelas. 

The  province  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Vcttones  and 
Callaici ;  after  the  Roman  conquest  it  formed  part  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  Among  tho  Christian  kiugdoms  which  aroso  in 
Spain  as  the  Saracenic  irruption  of  the  Sth  century  receded,  Lcou 
was  one  of  the  oldest,  after  that  of  Asturias,  the  title  of  king  of 
Leon  having  been  first  assumed' by  Ordoho  in  913.  Ferdinand  L 
(the  Great)  of  Castile  united  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon  in  the 
11th  century  ;  the  two  were  again  separated  in  the  12th,  until  a 
final  uuion  took  place  (1230)  in  the  person  of  St  Ferdinand.  The 
limits  of  the  kingdom  varied  with  the  alternations  of  suecess  and 
defeat  in  war,  but  roughly  speaking  it  may  be  said  to  have  embraced 
what  are  now  the  provinces  of  Leon,  Palencia,  Valladolid,  Zamora, 
and  Salamanca.  The  provinco  of  Leon  prior  to  1 S33  included  Leon, 
Zamora,  aud  Salamanca. 

Leon,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  pleasantly 
situated  upon  a  rising  ground  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
Torio  and  Bernesga,  which  here  unite  to  form  the  Leon, 
a  tributary  of  the  Esla ;  its  distance  north-west  from 
Madrid  is  258  miles.  The  town,  which  is  surrounded  by 
old  and  dilapidated  walls,  everywhere  presents  an  aspect  of 
ruin  and  decay.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  fine.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  the  cathedral,  founded  about  1195 ; 
it  is  built  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style,  of  a  warm  cream- 
coloured  stone,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity, 
lightness,  and  strength.  The  collegiate  church  of  San 
Isidro  was  founded  in  1063,  and  consecrated  in  1149;  it 
is  Byzantine  in  character.  The  church  belonging  to  the 
convent  of  San  Marcos,  ordered  by  Ferdinand  V.  in  1514, 
was  begun  by  Charles  V.  in  1537,  and  eonsecrated  in  1541. 
Other  buildings  of  less  architectural  importance  are  the 
town-house,  the  episcopal  palace,  and  that  of  the  Guzman 
family.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  ecclesiastical 
character  of  Leon,  there  are  a  variety  of  religious  and 
charitable  institutions  ;  the  industries  of  the  place  are  linen 
weaving,  glove   makiug,  and   the   knitting  of  caps  and 
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Stockings,  but  the  trade  is  insignificant.'  The  population 
in  1877  was_ll,515. 

Leon  (Arab.,  Liyun)  owes  its  name  to  the  Legio  SeptimaGemina 
'of  Galba,  which,  under  the  later  emperors  at  least,  had  its  head- 
quarl.rs  there.  The  place  is  mentioned  nnderthis  name  in  the  Hin. 
Ant.  Aliiut  510'it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Gothic  king  Leovigildo, 
an.l  in  TIT  it  capitulated  to  the  Saracens.  Retaken  about  742,  it 
ultimately,  in  ihe  beginning  of  the  10th  century,  became  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  About  996  it  was  taken  by  Almansur,  but 
on  his  death,  which  occurred  soon  afterwards,  it  reverted  to  the 
Spaniards.  It  was  the  seat  of  several  ecclesiastical  councils,  one  of 
Vliii  h  was  fael  I  under  Alphonso  V.,  a  second  in  1090,  arid  others  in 
1106,  1114,  1134,  1228,  and  1288. 

LEON,  a  city  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Guanajuato, 
'the  chief  town  of  a  department,  and  in  population  second 
only  to  the  capital  of  the  republic,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  100  miles.  It  is  situated  ou  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rio  Torbio,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  flourishing  region, 
and  is  altogether  one  of  the  best  built  and  most  prosperous 
places  in  the  country,  with  a  large  trade  in  grain  and  other 
agricultural  produce,  and  a  number  of  considerable 
industries — cotton  and  woollen  weaving,  tanning,  and 
saddlery.  For  some  time  Leon  has  aspired  to  become  the 
chief  town  of  a  new  state,  and  even  to  take  the  place  of 
Mexico  as  the  national  capital.  The  opening  of  the 
railways  south-east  to  Mexico  and  north-east  to  the  Rio 
Grande  will  further  stimulate  its  development.  •  The 
foundation  of  Leon  dates  from  1576,  and  it  has  ranked  as 
a  city  since  183G,  but  the  beginning  of  its  present  pro- 
sperity belongs  only  to  the  middle  of  the  century. 

LEON,  the  chief  city  of  a  department  of  the  same  name 
in  the  republic  of  Nicaragua,  situated  in  an  extensive  plain 
about  midway  between  the  great  inland  lake  of  Nicaragua 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  iB  connected  by  rail  (1881)  with 
Corinto  on  the  coast  (which  has  taken  the  place  of  Realejo, 
its  former  port) ;  and  the  line  is  being  extended  to  Leon 
.Viejo'  on  Lake  Managua  and  thence  to  Granada.  The  city 
is  spread  over  so  wide  an  area  that  Squier,  after  a  three 
months'  residence,  found  himself  discovering  new  and 
secluded  portions.  Its  public  buildings  are  among  the 
finest  of  Central  America.  The  cathedral  (1746-1774) 
is  a  strong  piece  of  masonry,  with  a  roof  of  massive  arches, 
which  has  several  times  been  used  as  a  fortress  during 
tho  civil  wars.  The  old  episcopal  palace  (1678),  the  new 
episcopal  palace  (1873),  and  the  college  of  St  Ramon  (1678) 
also  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  from  20,000  to  30,000.  Contiguous  to  Leon, 
and  practically  one  with  it,  is  the  Indian  pueblo  of  Subtiaba, 
which  has  its  own  public  buildings,  and  among  the  rest  a 
church  which  almost  rivals  the  cathedral. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  Subtiaba  was  the  residence  of 
the  great  cacique  of  Kagrando,  and  the  seat  of  an  important  temple. 
The  city  of  Leon,  founded  by  Hernandez  de  Cordova  in  1523,  was 
originally  situated  at  the  head  of  the  western  bay  of  Lake  Managua, 
and  was  not  removed  to  its  present  position  till  1610.  Thomas 
Gage,  who  visited  it  iu  1665,  describes  it  as  a  splendid  city;  and  in 
1685  it  yielded"  rich  booty  to  Danipier  and  his  company.  See 
Squier,  Central  America,  vol.  i. ;  and  Scherzer,  Free  States  of  Central 
America.      t 

LEON,  Luis  Ponce  de  (1528-1591),  usually  known  as 
Pray  Luis  de  Leon,  Spanish  religious  writer,  was  born 
about  1528,  most  probably  at  Granada,  entered  the 
university  of  Salamanca,  where  Melcbior  Cano  was  a  few 
years  his  senior,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  in  1544  became 
a  member  of  the  Augustiuian  community  there.  His 
academical  promotion  was  comparatively  rapid  ;  in  1561 
he  obtained  by  public  competition  a  theological  chair  at 
Salamanca,  to  which  in  1571  was  added  that  of  sacred 
literature.  His  views  in  exegesis  and  Biblical  criticism 
were  so  far  in  advance  of  those  of  the  majority  of  his 
immediate  contemporaries  that  he  was  denounced  to  the 
Inquisition  for  having  written  a  too  secular  translation  of 
the  book  of  Canticles,  and  for  maintaining  the  possibility 


of  correcting  the  text  of  the  Vulgate.  In  March  1572 
he  was  consequently  thrown  into  prison  at  Valladolid, 
where  his  confinement  lasted  until  December  1576;  the 
charges  against  him  were  then  abandoned,  and  he  was 
'  released  with  an  exhortation  to  circumspection,  moderation, 
and  prudence.  He  at  once  resumed  his  former  posts  at 
Salamanca,  and  the  remainder  of  his  days  were  passed  in 
comparative  peace.  *  In  1580  a  Latin  commentary  on 
Canticles  was  published,  and  in  1583-85  he  gave  to  the 
world  three  books  of  a  treatise  on  the  names  of  Christ, 
which  he  had  written  in  prison.  In  1583  also  appeared 
the  most  popular  of  his  proso  works,  a  treatise  entitled 
La  Perfecta  Casada  ("The  Perfect  Wife")  for  the  use  of 
a  lady  newly  married.  Shortly  before  his  death,  wb'ch 
occurred  at  Madrigal  on  August  23,  1591,  his  appointment 
to  be  vicar-general  of  the  Augustinian  order  was  sanctioned 
by  the  pope. 

It  is  chiefly  as  a  poet  that  Fray  Luis  de  Leon  is  now  remembered 
and  admitted  to  a  high  place  among  the  classic  authors  of  Spain. 
His  poetical  works  include  metrical  translations  of  all  the  Eclogues 
and  two  of  the  Oeorgies  of  Virgil,  some  thirty  odes  of  Horace,  forty 
psalms,  and  passages  from  the  Greek  and  Italian,  all  characterized 
by  much  spirit  and  grace  of  style.  The  original  pieces,  which  are 
chiefly  religious,  not  merely  possess  the  technical  merits  of  idiom 
and  versification  which  perhaps  only  Castilian  ears  can  appreciate, 
but  in  many  cases  give  beautiful  expression  to  feelings  which  are 
shared  by  the  whole  of  the  Christian  world.  Of  one  in  particular,  the 
ode  "  De  la  Vida  del  Cielo,"  Hallara  has  justly  remarked  that  it 
is  "an  exquisite  piece  of  lyric  poetry,  which  in  its  peculiar  line  of 
devout  aspiration  has  perhaps  never  been  excelled."  Tho  works  of 
Luis  de  Leon  include  a  Spanish  commentary  on  Canticles,  which  was 
not  published  until  1798  ;  a  translation,  in  Spanish  octaves,  of  the 
same  book,  first  printed  in  1806  ;  and  an  exposition  of  Job,  which 
first  appeared  in  1779. 

The  first  collective  edition  ol  Obras proprias  y  traawecioncs  was 
published  by  Quevedo  at  Madrid  in  1631  ;  another,  fuller  and  more 
carefully  edited,  appeared  at  Valencia  in  1761  ;  the  latest  and  best 
is  that  of  Merino  {Obras  reconocidas  y  cotejadas  con  varios  manu- 
scritos,  6  vols.,  Madrid,  1804-16).  His  original  poems,  with  a 
German  translation,  by  Schliiter  and  Storck,  appeared  at  lliinster 
in  1853.  There  are  two  recent  German  monographs  on  Luis  de  Leon 
(Wilkens,  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  Halle,  1866  ;  and  Reusch,  Luis  de 
Leon  u.  die  Spanischc  Inquisition,  1873),  and  one  in  Spanish  (Jose" 
Gonzales  de  Tejada,  Vida  de  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  Madrid,  1863). 

LEONARDO  (or  LIONARDO)  DA  VINCI  was  born 
in  1452  and  died  in  1519,  having  during  his  life  excelled 
in  almost  every  honourable  human  attainment  and  pursuit, 
the  commercial  and  political  excepted.  Considering  the 
range  of  his  speculative  as  well  as  that  of  his  practical 
powers,  he  seems  certainly  the  man  whose  genius  has  the 
best  right  to  be  called  universal  of  any  that  have  ever  lived. 
In  the  fine  arts,  he  was  tho  most  accomplished  painter  of 
his  generation  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the 
world,  a  distinguished  sculptor,  architect,  and  musician, 
and  a  luminous  and  pregnant  critic.  In  inventions  and 
experimental  philosophy,  he  was  a  great  mechanician  and 
engineer,  an  anatomist,  a  botanist,  a  physiologist,  an 
astronomer,  a  chemist,  a  geologist  and  geographer, — an 
insatiable  and  successful  explorer,  in  a  word,  along  the 
whole  range  of  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences 
when  most  of  those  sciences  were  new.  Unfortunately  he 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  universality.  The  multifariousness 
and  the  equal  balance  of  his  faculties  caused  him  to  labour 
promiscuously  in  all  fields  of  effort.  He  set  himself  to 
perform  tasks  and  to  solve  problems  too  arduous  and  too 
manifold  ,for  the  strength  of  any  single  life.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  in  art  he  was  ablo  to  carry  few  undertak- 
ings to  completion,  and  in  science  to  bring  no  fully  matured 
researches  to  the  light.  But  the  works  of  art  which  ho 
did  produce  were  of  an  excellence  unapproached  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  only  rivalled  by  men  /  who  came  a 
generation  after  him,  and  profited  by  his  example;  while, 
in  science  both  theoretical  and  applied,  his  unpublished 
writings  and  the  records  of  his  inventions  prove  him  to 
have  anticipated  at  a  hundred  points  the  great  masters  of 
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reasoned  discovery  in  the  ensuing  age.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  if  there  has  always  been  a  mysterious  attraction 
about  his  name.  He  stands  out  to  after  times  in  the 
character  of  a  great  if  only  half-effectual  magician,  one 
pre-eminent  less  by  performance  than  by  power.  He  has 
been  called  the  Faust  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The 
description  would  be  just  if  the  legend  of  Faust  had  con- 
ferred upon  its  hero  the  artist's  gift  of  creation,  as  well 
as  the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanical  inventor,  and  the 
philosopher's  passion  for  truth.  As  it  is,  these  three 
powers,  the  shaping  or  artistic,  the  eontriving  or 
mechanical,  and  the  reasoning  or  philosophical,  had  never 
even  been  imagined  as  existing,  still  less  have  they  ever 
been  known  actually  to  exist,  iu  combination,  in  the  same 
measure  iu  which  they  were  all  combined  in  Leonardo. 

The  man  thus  extraordinarily  gifted  was  the  son  of  a 
Florentine  lawyer,  born  out  of  wedlock  by  a  peasant 
mother.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  Vinci,  a  "  castle  "  or 
fortified  village  in  the  Florentine  territory  near  Empoli, 
from  which  his  father's  family  derived  its  name.  The 
Christian  name  of  his  father  was  Piero  (the  son  of  Antonio 
the  son  of  Piero  the  sou  of  Guido,  all  of  whom  had  been 
men  of  law  like  their  descendant).  Leonardo's  mother 
was  called  Citerina.  Her  relations  with  Ser  Piero  da 
Vinci  seem  to  have  come  to  an  end  almost  immediately 
mpon  the  birth  of  their  son.  She  was  soon  afterwards 
married  in  her  own  rank  of  life.  Ser  Piero  on  his  part 
was  four  times  rnarried,  and  had  by  his  last  two  wives 
nine  son3  and  two  daughters  ;  but  the  boy  Leonardo  had 
from  the  first  been  acknowledged  by  his  father,  who 
brought  him  up  in  his  own  house,  principally,  no  doubt, 
at  Florence.  In  that  city  Ser  Piero  followed  his  profession, 
and  was  after  a  while  appointed  notary  to  the  signory,'or 
governing  council  of  the  state,  a  post  which  several  of  his 
forefathers  had  filled  before  him.  The  son  born  to  him 
before  marriage  grew  up  into  a  youth  of  manifest  and 
shining  promise.  To  signal  beauty  and  activity  of  person 
he  joined  a  winning  charm  of  temper  and  manners,  a  tact 
for  all  societies,  and  an  aptitude  for  all  accomplishments. 
An  inexhaustible  energy  lay  beneath  this  amiable  surface. 
Among  the  multifarious  pursuits  to  which  he  set  his  hand, 
the  favourite  were  modelling  and  drawing.  His  father, 
perceiving  this,  sought  the  advice  of  an  acquaintance, 
Andrea  del  Verrocchio,  who  at  once  recognized  the  boy's 
vocation,  and  was  selected  by  Ser  Piero  to  be  his  master. 

Verrocchio,  as  is  well  known,  although  not  one  of  the 
great  creitive  or  inventive  forces  in  the  art  jf  this  age  at 
Florence,  was  a  thoroughly  capable  and  spirited  craftsman 
alike  as  goldsmith,  sculptor,  and  painter,  while  in  teach- 
ing he  was  particularly  distinguished.  In  his  studio 
Leonardo  worked  for  several  years  in  the  company  of 
Lorenzo  di  Credi  and  other  less  celebrated  pupils.  He 
had  soon  learnt  all  that  his  master  had  to  teach — more 
than  all,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  oft-told  tale  of  the  figure, 
or  figures,  executed  by  the  pupil  in  the  picture  of  Christ's 
Baptism  designed  by  the  master  for  the  monks  of 
Vallombrosa.  The  work  in  question  is  now  in  the 
Academy  at  Florence.  According  to  Vasari  the  angel 
kneeling  on  the  left,  with  a  drapery  over  its  right  arm, 
was  put  in  by  Leonardo,  and  when  Verrocchio  saw  it  his 
sense  of  its  superiority  to  his  own  work  caused  him  to 
forswear  painting  for  ever  after.  The  latter  part  of  the 
story  is  certainly  false.  Moreover,  a  closer  examination 
seems  to  detect  the  hand  of  Leonardo,  not  only  in  the  figure 
of  the  angel,  but  also  in  that  of  Christ  and  in  the  land- 
scape background,  which  are  designed  with  extreme  refine- 
ment, and  painted  in  the  new  medium  of  oil,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  picture  has  been  executed  by  Verrocchio 
i«  his  accustomed  vehicle  of  tempera  The  work  was 
probably  produced  between  1480  and  1 IH2,  when  Leonardo 


was  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  By  the  latter 
date  we  find  him  enrolled  in  the  lists  of  the  painters'  guild 
at  Florence.  Here  he  continued  to  live  and  work  probably 
for  eight  or  nine  years  longer.  Up  till  1477  he  is  still 
spoken  of  as  a  pupil  or  apprentice  of  Verrocchio  ;  but  in 
1478  he  receives  an  independent  commission  from  the 
signory,  and  in  1480  another  from  the  monks  of  Sun 
Donato  in  Scopeto.  He  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  taken 
into  special  favour  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  The  only 
memorials  now  existing  of  Leonardo's  industry  during  this 
period  consist  of  a  number  of  scattered  drawings  and 
studies,  most  of  them  physiognomical,  in  chnlk,  pen,  and 
silver  point,  besides  two  painted  pauels.  One  of  these  is 
a  large  and  richly  composed  picture,  or  rather  a  finished 
preparation  in  monochrome  for  such  a  picture,  of  tho 
Adoration  of  the  Kings ;  this  may  have  been  done  for  the 
monks  of  San  Donato,  and  is  now  in  the  Ufhzi;  the  other 
is  a  similar  preparation  for  a  St  Jerome,  now  in  the  Vatican 
gallery  at  Rome.  We  possess,  however,  the  record  of  an 
abundance  of  other  work  which  has  perished.  Leouarclo 
was  notoue  of  those  artists  who  sought  in  the  imitation  of 
antique  models  the  means  of  restoring  art  to  its  perfection. 
He  hardly  regarded  the  antique  at  all,  and  was  an  exclusive 
student  of  nature.  From  his  earliest  days  he  hnd  Hung 
himself  upon  that  study  with  an  unprecedented  passion  of 
delight  and  curiosity.  In  drawing  from  life  he  had  found 
the  way  to  unite  precision  with  freedom,  the  subtlest 
accuracy  of  definition  with  vital  movement  and  tlow  of 
line,  as  no  draughtsman  had  been  able  to  unite  them 
before.  He  was  the  first  painter  to  recognize  light  and 
shade  as  among  the  most  significant  and  attractive  of  the 
world's  appearances,  and  as  elements  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  his  art,  the  earlier  schools  having  with  one 
consent  neglected  the  elements  of  light  and  shade  in 
favour  of  the  elements  of  colour  and  line.  But  Leonardo 
was  not  a  student  of  the  broad,  regular,  patent  appear- 
ances only  of  the  world;  its  fugitive,  fantastic,  un- 
accustomed appearances  attracted  him  most  of  all. 
Strange  shapes  of  hills  and  rocks,  rare  plants  and 
animals,  unusual  faces  and  figures  of  men,  questionable 
smiles  and  expressions,  whether  beautiful  or  grotesque, 
far-fetched  objects  and  curiosities,  these  were  the  things 
which  he  most  loved  to  pore  upon  and  keep  in  memory. 
Neither  did  he  stop  at  mere  appearances  of  any  kind,  but, 
having  stamped  the  image  of  things  upon  his  brain,  went 
on  indefatigably  to  probe  their  hidden  laws  and  causes.  The 
laws  of  light  and  shad°,  the  laws  of  "perspective,"  includ- 
ing optics  and  the  physiology  of  the  eye,  the  laws  of  human 
and  animal  anatomy  and  muscular  movement,  and  of  the 
growth  and  structure  of  plants,  all  these  and  much  more 
furnished  food  almost  from  the  beginning  to  his  insatiable 
spirit  of  inquiry.  The  evidence  of  his  preferences  and 
preoccupations  is  contained  in  the  list  of  the  lost  works 
which  he  produced  during  this  period.  One  of  these  was 
a  painting  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  opaque  water-colours ; 
and  in  this,  besides  the  beauty  of  the  figures,  the  infinite 
truth  and  elaboration  of  the  foliage  and  animals  in  the 
background  are  celebrated  in  terms  which  bring  to  mind 
"the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Albert  Diirer,  in  his  famous 
engraving  done  thirty  years  later.  Again,  a  peasant  of 
Vinci  having  in  his  simplicity  asked  Ser  Piero  to  get  a 
picture  painted  for  him  on  a  wooden  shield,  tho  father  is 
said  to  have  laughingly  handed  on  the  commission  to  his 
son,  who  thereupon  shut  himself  up  with  all  the  noxious 
insects  and  grotesque  reptiles  he  could  find,  observed  and 
drew  and  dissected  them  assiduously,  and  produced  at  last 
a  picture  of  a  dragon  compounded  of  their  various  shapes 
and  aspects,  which  was  so  fierce  and  so  life-like  as  to 
terrify  all  who  saw  it.  With  equal  research  and  no  less 
effect  he  painted  on  another  occasion  the  head  of  a  snaky- 
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haired  Medusa.1  Lastly,  Leonardo  is  related  to  have 
modelled  in  clay  and  cast  in  plaster,  about  this  time, 
several  heads  of  smiling  women  and  children.  In  addition 
to  these  labours  and  researches,  he  was  full  of  new  ideas 
concerning  both  the  laws  and  the  applications  of  mechanical 
forces.  His  architectural  and  engineering  projects  were  of 
a  daring  which  amazed  even  the  fellow-citizens  of  Alberti 
and  BruneFleschi.  History  presents  few  figures  more 
attractive  to  the  mind's  eye  than  that  of  Leonardo  during 
this  period  of  his  all-capable  and  dazzling  youth.  There 
was  nothing  about  him,  as  there  was  afterwards  about 
Michelangelo,  dark-tempered,  secret,  or  morose ;  he  was 
open  and  genial  with  all  men.  From  time  to  time, 
indeed,  he  might  shut  himself  up  for  a  season  in  com- 
plete intellectual  absorption,  as  when  he  toiled  among  his 
bats  and  wasps  and  lizards,  forgetful  of  rest  and  food, 
and  insensible  to  the  noisomeness  of  their  corruption  ;  but 
anon  we  have  to.  picture  him  as  coming  out  and  gathering 
about  him  a  tatterdemalion  company,  and  jesting  with  them 
until  they  were  in  fits  of  laughter,  for  the  sake  of  observ- 
ing their  burlesque  physiognomies ;  or  anon  as  standing 
radiant  in  his  rose-coloured  clpak  and  his  rich  gold  hair 
among  the  throng  of  young  and  old  on  the  piazza,  and 
holding  them  spell-bound  while  he  expatiated  on  his  plan 
for  lifting  tlie  venerable  baptistery  of  St  John,  the  lei  San 
mi  of  Dante,  up  bodily  from  its  foundations,  and 
planting  it  anew  on  a  stately  basement  of  marble. 
Unluckily  it  is  to  the  written  biographies  aud  to  imagina- 
tion that  we  have  to  trust  exclusively  for  our  picture. 
No  portrait  of  Leonardo  as  he  appeared  during  this  period 
of  his  life  has  come  down  to  us. 

The  interval  between  1480  and  1487  is  one  during 
which  the  movements  of  our  master  are  obscure,  and  can 
only  be  told  coujeeturally.  Up  to  the  former  date  we 
know  with  certainty  that  he  was  working  at  Florence, 
under  the  patronage  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  By  the  latter 
date  he  had  definitively  passed  into  the  service  of  Duke 
Ludovico  Sforza,  called  il  Moro,  at  Milan.  The  main 
determining  cause  of  his  removal  would  seem  to  have  been 
his  selection  by  Ludovico  for  the  task  of  erecting  a  great 
memorial  statue  in  bronze  to  the  honour  of  his  victorious 
father,  the  condottiere  Francesco  Sforza.  The  project  of 
such  a  monument  had  been  already  entertained  by  the  last 
duke,  Ludovico's  elder  brother.  After  Ludovico  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  regency  in  1480,  he  appears  to  have 
revived  the  scheme,  and  to  have  invited  various  artists  to 
compete  for  its  execution.  One  who  complied  with  the 
invitation  was  the  Florentine  Antonio  del  Pollaiuolo,  by 
whom  a  sketch  for  the  monument  is  still  preserved  at 
Muuich.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  competition  had  been 
won  by  Leonardo,  but  a  considerable  time  had  been 
allowed  to  elapse  before  the  work  was  actually  put  in 
hand.  The  question  then,  arises,  Was  it  during  this  period 
of  postponement  that  Leonardo  went  on  his  mysterious 
travels  to  the  East  1  The  earlier  biographers  know  nothing 
of  these  travels ;  recent  investigation  of  Leonardo's  MSS. 
has  brought  them, to  light.  It  has  been  not  inaptly  con- 
jectured that  the  speculations  of  transcendental  Platon- 
ism,  which  absorbed  at  this  time  the  thoughts  and  the 
conversation  of  the  Mediceau  circle,  were  uncongenial  to 

1  A  picture  of  this  subject  at  the  Uffizi  still  does  duty  for  the 
original  of  Leonardo,  but  is  in  all  likelihood  merely  the  production  of 
some  later  artist  to  whom  the  descriptions  of  his  work  have  given  the 
cue.  In  like  manner^he  Madonna  in  the  Borghese  gallery  at  Rome, 
In  which  occurs  the  motive  of  a  bottle  beaded  with  drops  of  dew, 
though  it  may  well  be  tin-  ■  which  Vasari  admired  in  the 

[on  of  Clement  VII.,  is  unquestionably  the  work,  not  of 
Leonardo,  to  whom  Vasari  ascribes  it,  but  of  his  fellow-pupil  Lorenzo 
di  Credi.  Altogether  spurious,  it  may  here  be  said,  is  the  small 
Madonna  whit'h  i*«  made  to  pass  tor  an  early  work  of  Leonardo  in  the 
gallery  at  Dre^en. 


the  essentially  experimental  ens.  of  Leonardo's  mind,  aud 
that  he  was  not  sorry  to  escape  from  the  atmosphere  of 
Florence.  At  any  rate  his  devouring  curiosity  would  have 
made  welcome  the  opportunity  of  eularging  his  knowledge 
of  men  and  countries  by  Eastern  travel,  even  at  the  cost, 
which  to  one  of  his  freethinking  habits  would  not  have 
been  great,  of  a  temporary  compliance  with  Islamite 
observances.  Certain  it  is  that  he  took  service  as  engineer 
with  the  sultan  of  "Babylon,"  which  in  the  geographical 
nomenclature  of  thpse  days  meant  Cairo,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  mission  visited  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Constantinople,  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  the  Cilician  region  about 
Mount  Taurus,  and  Armenia.  This  biographical  discovery- 
adds  to  the  career  of  Leonardo  a  characteristic  touch  of 
adventurous  and  far-sought  experience.  Perhaps  it  was 
bis  acquaintance  with  the  Levant  which  made  him  adopt 
the  Oriental  nrode  of  writing  from  right  to  left,  a  habit 
which  some  of  his  biographers  have  put  down  to  his  love 
of  mystification,  and  others  explain  more  simply  by  the 
fact  (to  which  his  friend  Luca  Pacioli  bears  explicit  testi' 
mony)  that  he  was  left-handed.  The  probable  date  of 
Leonardo's  Eastern  travels  falls  between  1480  and 
1483-84.  By  the  last-named  year,  if  not  sooner,  he  was 
certainly  back  in  Florence,  whence  he  wrote  to  Ludovico 
il  Moro  at  Milan  a  letter  making  him  the  formal  offer  of 
his  services.  The  draught  of  this  letter  is  still  extant.  It 
does  not  altogether  tally  with  the  statements  of  the  earliest 
biographers,  that  Leonardo  was  recommended  by  Lorenzo 
de  Medici  to  the  duke  regent  particularly  for  his  accom- 
plishments in  music.  Vasari  indeed  says  expressly  that 
Leonardo  was  the  bearer  to  Ludovico  of  a  lyre  of  his 
invention,  ingeniously  fashioned  of  silver  in  the  foim  of  a 
horse's  head.  In  the  autograph  draft  of  the  letter,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  Leonardo  rests  his  own  title  to 
patronage  chiefly  on  his  capabilities  in  military  engineer- 
ing. After  explaining  these  under  nine  different  heads, 
he  speaks  under  a  tenth  of  his  proficiency  as  a  civil 
engineer  and  architect,  and  adds  a  brief  paragraph  with 
reference  to  what  he  can  do  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
undertaking  in  particular  to  carry  out  in  a  fitting  manner 
the  monument  to  Francesco  Sforza.  We  shall  probably  be 
safe  in  fixing  between  the  years  1484  and  1485  as  the 
date  of  his  definitive  removal  to  Milan. 

From  this  time  for  the  next  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
(until  the  lummerof  1499)  Leonardo  continued,  with  very 
brief  intervals  of  absence,  to  reside  in  high  favour  and  con- 
tinual employment  at  the  court  of  Ludovico  il  Moro.  His 
occupations  were  as  manifold  as  his  capacities.  He  super- 
intended the  construction  of  military  engines,  and  seems  to 
have  been  occasionally  present  at  sieges  and  on  campaigns. 
He  devised  and  carried  out  works  of  irrigation  and  other 
engineering  schemes  in  the  territ6ry  of  the  duchy.  He 
designed  a  cupola  for  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  and  was 
consulted  on  the  worKS  of  Certosa  of  Pavia.  He  managed 
with  ingenuity  and  splendour  the  masques,  pageants,  and 
ceremonial  shows  and  festivals  of  the  court.  Withal 
he  continued  incessantly  to  accumulate  observations  and. 
speculations  in  natural  philosophy,  working  especially  at 
anatomy  with  Marcantonio  della  Torre,  and  at  geometry 
and  optics  with  Fra  Luca  Pacioli,  for  whose  book  Dt 
Divina  Proporlione  he  designed  the  figures.  He  made 
excursions  into  the  Alps,  and  studied  and  drew  with 
minute  fidelity  the  distribution  and  formation  of  the 
mountain  masses.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  school 
or  "Academy"  of  arts  and  sciences,  where  he  gathered 
about  him  a  number  of  distinguished  colleagues  and  eager 
disciples.  His  pupils  in  painting  included  tho  sons  of 
several  noble  families  of  the  city  and  territory. 

Among  the  more  immediate  scholars  of  Leonardo  may  be  men- 
tioned Antoui*  Boltraffio,  Mareo  d'Ozgionno,  C.ian  Petrino,  aud 
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l)i«  master's  special  frii'iitl  Anil  favourite,  Salai  or  Salaino.  _  Hut  by 
far  thi-  moat  important  painter  fonucJ  uuilcr  Leonardo's  influence 
at  .Milan  Mas  the  admirable  Bernardino  Luiui.  Other  disciples 
or  adherents  of  his  sehool  Were  Bazzi  of  Siena,  called  II  Sodonia, 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  Andrea  Solario,  Bernardino  dei  Conti,  and 
Anibrogio  Preda  or  de  Predis.  Several  of  the  pupils  or  adherents 
hcio  meiitioui'd  belong,  however,  to  a  later  period  of  the  master's 
life  than  that  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 

Leonardo's  own  chief  undertakings  in  art  during  his 
residence  at  the  court  of  Ludovico  il  Moro  were  two  in 
number,  namely,  the  equestrian  monument  of  Francesco 
Sfurza  and  the  muril  painting  of  the  Last  Supper. 
For  the  former  lie  had  probably  made  some  preparatory 
sketches  and  models  before  he  left  Florence.  After  his 
arrival  at  Milan  the  work  seems  to  have  proceeded  with 
many  interruptions,  and  according  to  a  MS.  note  of  his 
own  to  have  been  finally  and  actively  resumed  in  1490. 
In  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor  are  preserved  a  whole 
series  of  small  experimental  studies  for  the  monument. 
Leonardo  was  a  great  lover  and  student  of  horses,  and 
would  never  be  without  some  of  noble  race  in  his 
stable.  It  is  difficult  to  retrace  the  stages  of  development 
marked  by  the  several  sketches  in  question,  or  their 
relations  to  the  final  design.  But  it  seems  as  if  Leonardo 
had  first  proposed  to  represent  his  hero  as  mounted  on  a 
charger  violently  prancing  or  rearing  above  a  fallen  enemy, 
and  had  in  the  end  decided  to  adopt  a  quieter  action,  more 
nearly  resembling  that  of  the  work  upon  which  Verrocchio 
was  simultaneously  engaged  at  Venice.  Some  difficulties 
must  have  been  encountered  in  the  casting,  or  there  would 
have  been  no  meaning  in  the  words  of  Michelangelo  when 
twelve  years  afterwards  he  is  said  to  have  taunted  Leonardo 
with  incapacity  on  that  account.  But'  contemporary 
writings  are  explicit  to  the  effect  that  the  group  of  horse 
and. rider,  26  feet  in  height,  was  actually  cast  in  bronze, 
and  set  up  to  the  admiration  and  delight  of  the  people, 
under  a  triumphal  arch  constructed  for  the  purpose,  during 
the  festivities  held  at  Milan  in  1493  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  to  a  bride  of  the 
house  of  Sforza.  Within  teu  years  the  glory  of  that 
house  had  departed.  Ludovico,  twice  overthrown  by  the 
invaders  whom  he  had  himself  called  into  Italy,  lay 
languishing  in  a  French  prison,  and  his  father's  statue  had 
served  as  a  butt  to  the  Gascon  archers  of  the  army  of  Louis 
XII.  In  1501  the  duke  Ercole  d'Este  sought  leave  from 
the  French  governor  of  Milan  to  have  the  statue  removed 
to  his  own  city ;  but  nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  the 
project ;  and  within  a  few  years  Leonardo's  master-work  iu 
sculpture  had  between  mischief  and  neglect  been  irretriev- 
ably destroyed. 

Only  a  little  less  disastrous  is.  the  fate  which  has 
overtaken  the  second  great  enterprise  of  Leonardo's  life  at 
Milan,  his  painting  of  the  Last  Supper.  This,  with  the 
Madonna  di  San  Sisto  and  Michelangelo's  Last  Judgmeut, 
is  the  third  most  celebrated  picture  of  the  world.  It  was 
painted,  twenty  years,  the  earliest  of  the  three,  on  the 
refectory  wall  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie 
at  Milan,  where  its  defaced  remains  are  still  an  object  of 
pilgrimage  and  wonder.  The  commission  for  the  work  came 
partly  from  the  duke  and  partly  from  the  monks  of  the  con- 
vent. Leonardo  is  said  to  have  consumed  upwards  of  ten 
years  upon  his  task,  a  circumstance  which  is  not  surprising- 
when  we  consider  his  fastidious  spirit  and  the  multiplicity 
of  other  calls  upon  his  time.  But  the  monks  were  impatient, 
and  could  not  make  allowance  for  the  intervals  of  apparent 
idleness,  intervals  really  of  brooding  and  searching  and  | 
meditation,  which  were  incidental  to  Leonardo's  way  of 
work.  On  one  occasion  it  became  necessary  for  the  duke 
himself,  whose  dealings  with  his  gifted  servant  seem  to 
have  been  consistently  intelligent  and  kind,  to  take  the 
painter's  part  against  the  prior  of  the  convent.     But  in 


'working  out  his  conception  of  the  scene,  and  in  devising 
the  pictorial  means  for  its  presentment,  Leonardo  allowed 
his  craving  for  quintessential  excellence  to  overmaster 
him.  He  could  not  rest  satisfied  without  those  richnesses 
and  refinements  of  effect  which  are  unattainable  in  the 
ordinary  method  of  mural  paintiug,  that  is,  in  fresco,  but 
must  needs  contrive  by  his  chemistry  a  method  for  painting 
on  the  wall  in  oil.  Neither  could  any  of  the  traditional 
ideals  of  art  content  him  in  the  representation  of  the  scene. 
He  must  toil  and  ponder  until  he  had  realized  a  more 
absolute  set  of  types,  and  grouped  them  in  more  masterly 
and  speaking  actions,  than  had  ever  been  attempted  before. 
The  master  .type  of  all,  that  of  Christ,  it  is  said  that  he 
could  never  even  realize  to  the  height  of  his  conception 
at  all,  but  left  it  to  the  last  uncompleted.  Unhappily 
Leonardo's  chemistry  was  uuequal  to  his  purpose,  and  his 
work  had  begun  to  peel  and  stain  within  a  few  years  of  its 
execution.  The  operation  of  time  and  damp  has  since 
been  accelerated  at  intervals  by  the  vandalism  of  men. 
After  almost  disappearing,  the  picture  has  been  revived 
ouce  and  again,  latterly  either  from  copies  or  from 
engravings  taken  during  the  earlier  periods  of  its  deteriora- 
tion, until  now  there  is  probably  not  a  vestige  of  the 
original  workmanship  remaining.  Nevertheless,  through 
all  these  veils  of  injury  and  disguise,  it  is  still  possible  in 
some  measure  to  appreciate  the  power  of  that  creatiou 
which  became  from  the  first,  and  has  ever  since  remained, 
the  typical  representation  for  all  Christendom  of  She  sacra- 
ment of  Christ's  Supper. 

Goethe  in  his  famous  criticism  has  said  all  that  needs  to  (je1 
said  of  the  essential  character  of  the  work.  The  painter  has  de- 
parted from  precedent  in  grouping  the  company  of  disciples,  with 
their  Master  in  the  midst,  along  the  far  side  and  the  two  ends  of  a 
long,  narrow  table,  and  in  leaving  the  near  or  service  side  of  the 
table  towards  the  spectator  free.  The  chamber  is  seen  in  a  per- 
fectly symmetrical  perspective,  its  rear  wall  pierced  by  three  plain 
openings  which  admit  the  sense  of  quiet  distance  and  mystery  from 
the  open  landscape  beyond  ;  by  the  central  of  these  openings, 
.which  is  the  widest  of  the  three,  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
Saviour  are  fmmed  in.  On  his  right  and  left  are  ranged  the  dis- 
ciples ia  equal  numbers.  The  serenity  of  the  holy  company  has 
within  a  moment  been  broken  by  the  words  of  their  Master,  "  One 
of  you  shall  betray  Me. "  In  the  agitation  of  their  consciences  and 
affections,  the  disciples  have  started  into  groups  or  clusters  along 
the  table,  some  standing,  some  still  remaining  seated.  There  are 
four  of  these  groups,  of  three  disciples  each,  and  each  group  is  har- 
moniously interlinked  by  some  natural  connecting  action  with  the 
next.  Leonardo,  though  no  student  of  the  Greeks,  has  perfectly 
carried  out  the  Greek  principle  of  expressive  variety  in  particulars 
subordinated  to  general  symmetry.  The  relations  of  his  groups  to 
one  another,  and  of  each  figure  within  the  several  groups  to  its 
neighbour  and  to  the  central  figure  of  Christ,  are  not  only  triumphs 
of  technical  design,  they  are  evidences  of  a  complete  science  of 
human  character,  emotion,  and  physiognomy  held  at  the  service  of 
a  nobly  inspired  and  nobly  directed  art.  The  furniture  and  acces- 
sories of  the  chamber,  very  simply  conceived,  have  been  rendered 
with  scrupulous  exactness  and  distinctness  ;  yet  thev  leave  to  the 
human  and  dramatic  elements  the  absolute  mastery  of  the  scene. 
Neither  do  the  academical  draperies  of  the  personages  impair  the 
sense  of  imaginative  truth  with  which  the  representation  impresses 
us.  Our  first  glance  at  the  ruins  of  this  famous  picture  makes  us 
feel,  and  study  does  but  strengthen  the  conviction,  that  the  painter 
rose  to  the  height  of  his  argument,  ami  realized  worthily  and  for 
good  this  momentous  scene  iu  the  spiritual  history  of  mankind. 

Of  authentic  preparatory  studies  for  this  work  there  remain 
but  few.  There  is  a  sheet  at  the  Louvre  containing  some  nude 
skt  1 1  lies  for  the  arrangement  of  the  disciples  about  the  table,  and 
another  of  great  interest  at  South  Kensington,  on  which  the  painter 
has  noted  in  writing  the  several  dramatic  motives  which  lie  pro- 
poses to  embody  in  the  disciples.  At  Windsor  and  Milan  are  a  lew 
finished  studies  in  red  chalk  for  the  heads.  A  highly-reputed  Bel  iea 
of  black  crayon  drawings  of  the  same  heads,  of  which  the  greater 
portion  is  at  Weimar,  has  no  just  claim  to  originality.  Of  the  other 
pictures  and  sculptures  which  Leonardo  is  known  to  have  produced 
while  in  the  service  of  the  duke,  such  as  the  painting  of  the 
Nativity,  sent  as  a  present  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  the 
portraits  of  Lucrezia  Crivelli  ami  Cecilia  Galleiaui,.  one  of  the 
lull. 's  mistresses,  no  trace  remains,  nor  is  there  sufficient  reason 
lor  accepting  the  recently  suggested  attribution  to  Leonardo  of  an 
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B.lmirabh   wrought  bust  uow  reserved  in  the  Louvre,  of  which 
the  features  are  those  of  Ludovico's  wife,  the  duchess  Beatrice. 

These  services,  especially  the  maintenance  of  his  cele- 
brated Academy,  required  on  the  part  of  Leonardo  no  in- 
considerable outlay.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  payments 
received  by  him  seem  to  have  been  neither  adequate  nor 
regular,  at  all  events  during  the  latter  part  of  his  resi- 
dence at  the  ducal  court,  when  the  exigencies  of  war  and 
policy  we,re  already  pressing  hard  upon  Ludovico.  Leon- 
ardo had  finished  his  Last  Supper  between  1497  and  1499. 
In  the  spring  of  the  latter  year  we  find  that  he  received, 
in  consideration  of  payments  due,  the  gift  of  a  vineyard 
outside  the  city.  Within  a  month  or  two  his  patron 
had  fallen.  Milan  was  taken  and  held  in  hostile  occupa- 
tion by  the  French.  A  contemporary  historian  has  related 
with  what  admiration  the  invading  monarch,  Louis  XIL, 
when  he  entered  the  refectory  of  Sta  Maria  delle  Grazie, 
fixed  his  gaze  on  the  work  of  Leonardo,  and  how  he 
desired,  were  it  possible,  that  it  should  be  transported 
across  the  Alps  to  France.  But  by  this  time  or  soon 
afterwards  the  painter  himself  had  left  Milan.  In  the 
spring  of  1500  we  hear  of  him  working  at  Venice,  where, 
among  other  things,  he  painted  (not,  it  appears,  from  life) 
a  portrait  of  Isabella  Gonzaga,  marchioness  of  Mantua.  The 
well-known  head  in  the  manner  of  Leonardo  at  the  Louvre, 
commonly  known  as  the  Belle  Ferro/miSre,  has  sometimes 
been  identified  as  the  portrait  in  question ;  but  not  on 
sufficient  grounds.  Early  in  the  next  year,  1501,  Leonardo 
was  once  more  in  Florence ;  and  thither  the  same 
marchioness,  Isabella  Gonzaga,  sent  an  envoy  to  endeavour 
to  attach  him  to  her  service.  His  answer  was  not 
unfavourable,  but  the  envoy  reported  that,  though  recently 
engaged  upon  one  or  two  small  pictures,  he  was  for  the 
moment  indifferent  to  the  brush,  and  wholly  absorbed  in 
mathematics.  In  the  end  he  attached  himself,  not  to  the 
court  of  Mantua,  but  to  the  service  of  Caesar  Borgia,  then 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  criminal  power,  and  almost  within 
reach  of  the  realization  of  his  huge  ambitions.  Leonardo's 
new  patron  had  been  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  fallen 
Ludovico,  and  had  entered  Milan  as  a  conqueror  in  tha 
suite  of  the  French  king.  But  artists  and  men  of  letters 
formed,  in  those  days,  a  caste  apart,  and  changed  service 
not  less  readily  than  did  the  condottieri  or  hired  military 
commanders.  Between  the  beginning  of  1502  and  the 
catastrophe  which  overtook  the  house  of  Borgia  in  the 
summer  of  1503,  Leonardo  travelled  as  engineer  in  the 
employ  of  Duke  Ca5sar  over  a  great  part  of  Central  Italy. 
In  Umbria  and  the  Marches,  he  visited  Urbino,  Pesaro, 
Bimini,  Cesena,  Cesenatico,  Buonconvento,  Perugia,  and 
Foligno ;  in  Tuscany,  he  was  at  Chiusi,  at  Siena,  at 
Piombino  on  the  coast  over  against  Elba,  and  southward 
at  least  as  far  as  Orvieto  and  Lake  Bolsena,  or  even,  it 
would  appear,  as  far  as  Rome.  He  has  left  notes  and 
drawings  taken  at-  each  of  the  stations  we  have  named, 
besides  a  set  of  six  large-scale  maps  drawn  minutely  with 
his  own  hand,  and  including  nearly  the  whole  territory  of 
Tuscany  and  the  Maremma  between  the  Apennines  and 
Hie  Tyrrhene  Sea.  His  excursions  seem  to  have  come  to 
an  end  early  in  1503,  as  by  March  of  that  year  we  find  him 
once  more  in  Florence. 

To  the  period  of  three  years'  wandering  which  followed 
Leonardo's  departure  from  Milan  there  ensued  another 
period  of  three  years,  during  which  he  lived  a  settled  life 
at  Florence.  He  was  now  fifty-one  years  of  age,  and  the 
most  famous  artist  of  Italy,  though  within  a  year  or  two 
the  young  Michelangelo  was  destined  to  challenge  his 
supremacy,  and  the  still  younger  Raphael  to  apprehend  and 
assimilate  the  secrets  of  his  skill,  as  he  did  those  of  the 
skill  of  every  great  predecessor  and  every  distinguished 
rival  in  succession.     The   first  important  commission  put 


into  Leonardo's  hands  at  Florence  was  that  for  an  altar- 
piece  for  the  church  of  the  Servite  monks  (Santa  Maria 
dell'  Annunziata).  The  work  had  been  already  entrusted  to 
Filippino  Lippi,  who  had  even  made  some  beginning  with 
it,  but  willingly  gave  up  his  claim  in  favour  of  his  illustrious 
fellow-citizen.  The  monks  undertook,  to  lodge  and  nourish 
Leonardo  in  their  convent  while  he  carried  on  the  work. 
After  long  premeditation  he  began,  and  prepared  that 
admirable  cartoon  in  black  chalk  which  is  now  the  treasured 
possession  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  London.  The  Virgin, 
partly  seated  ou  the  left  knee  of  St  Anne,  holds  by  tha 
body  the  infant  Christ,  who  leans  across  the  figure  of 
the  elder  woman,  and  lifts  his  hand  in  benediction  of  the 
little  St  John  leaning  against  her  knee.  In  the  lines 
and  management  of  the  composition  there  is  not  less  charm 
than  there  is  research.  The  elder  mother  smiles  upon  her 
daughter,  and  the  daughter  smiles  upon  her  child,  each 
with  a  look  of  loving  prescience  and  rapt  self-cougratulation 
which  is  the  sweetest  of  all  those  mysterious  expressions 
that  Leonardo  loved  to  seize  and  to  perpetuate.  When 
the  cartoon  was  finished  and  .exhibited,  all  Florence  came 
flocking  in  delight  to  see  and  praise  it.  Between  fastidi- 
ousness and  preoccupation  Leonardo,  however,  carried  the 
undertaking  no  farther,  and  the  work  was  put  once  more  into 
the  hands  of  Filippino  Lippi,  and  on  his  death  into  those 
of  Perugino.  Leonardo's  next  great  enterprise  at  Florence 
was  a  historical  painting  for  the  Palace  of  the  Signory.  He 
had  been  on  the  commission  of  artists  appointed  to 
determine  where  Michelangelo's  statue  of  David  should  be 
placed,  and  now  he  was  chosen,  along  with  his  young  rival, 
to  finish  a  mural  picture  for  the  new  Hall  of  Council.  Each 
painter  chose  a  battle  subject :  Michelangelo,  as  is  well 
known,  the  surprise  of  the  Florentine  forces  in  the  act  of 
bathing  near  Pisa  ;  Leonardo,  an  episode  in  the  victory  of 
the  generals  of  the  republic  over  Niccolo  Picciuino  at 
Anghiari,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tiber.  In  one  of  the 
sections  of  the  Treatise  on  Painting,  Leonardo  has  detailed 
at  length,  and  obviously  from  his  own  observation,  the 
pictorial  aspects  of  a  battle.  His  choice  of  such  a  subject 
was  certainly  not  made  from  any  love  of  warfare  or 
indifference  to  its  horrors.  In  the  writings  of  Leonardo 
there  occur  almost  as  many  trenchant  sayings  on  life  and 
human  affairs  as  on  art  and  natural  law;  and  of  war  he 
has  disposed  in  two  words  as  a  "bestial  frenzy"  (j)aaia 
bestialissima).  In  his  design  for  the  Hall  of  Council, 
Leonardo  set  himself  to  depict  this  frenzy  at  its  fiercest. 
He  chose  the  moment  of  a  terrific  struggle  for  the  colours 
between  the  opposing  side3 ;  hence  the  work  became 
known  in  the  history  of  art  as  the  Battle  of  the  Standard. 
Judging  by  the  accounts  of  those  who  saw  it,  the  tumultu- 
ous entanglement  of  men  and  horses,  and  the  expressions 
of  martial  fury  and  despair,  must  in  this  case  have  been 
combined  and  rendered  with  a  mastery  not  less  command- 
ing than  had  been  the  looks  and  gestures  of  soul's 
perplexity  and  dismay  among  the  peaceful  company  on 
the  convent  wall  at  Milan.  Leonardo  had  finished  his 
cartoon  in  less  than  two  years  (1504-1505),  and  when  it 
was  exhibited  along  with  that  of  Michelangelo,  the  two 
rival  works  seemed  to  all  men  a  new  revelation  of  the 
powers  of  art,  and  served  as  a  model  and  example  to  the 
students  of  that  generation,  as  the  frescos  of  Masaccio  in 
the  Carmine  had  served  to  those  of  two  generations  earlier. 
The  young  Raphael  is  well  known  to  have  been  one  of 
those  W'ho  profited  by  what  they  saw.  Other  Florentine 
artists  who  were  especially  influenced  at  this  time  by 
Leonardo  were  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Jacopo-da  Pontormo, 
Ridolfo  del  Ghirlandajo ;  and  in  sculpture  Baccio  Ban- 
dinelli  and  Rustici.  1U  also  Bpeaks  of  having  among  his 
pupils  G.,F.  Penni  called  "II  Fait":.-,"  a  certain  Lorenzo,1 
and  a  German  Jacopo    who  cannot   be  further  iderntifiedj 
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His  favourite  assistant  Salai  had,  we  know,  accompanied 
him  from  Milan,  and  remained  with  him. 

Leonardo  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  the  execution  of  his 
design  upon  the  mural  surface  ;  this  time  he  had  devised 
a  technical  method  of  which  he  regarded  the  success  as 
certain  ;  the  colours  were  to  be  laid  on  a  specially  prepared 
ground,  and  then  fixed  by  heat,  in  some  way  analogous  to 
the  processes  of  encaustic  or  enamel.  When  portions  of 
the  work  were  done  the  heat  was  applied,  by  means  of  fires 
lighted  on  platforms,  but  it  was  fouud  to  take  effect 
unequally,  and  the  result  was  a  failure  more  or  less 
complete.  Leonardo  abandoned  the  work  in  chagrin,  and 
presently  betook  himself  to  Milan.  Payments  for  his  great 
battle-picture  had  been  made  to  him  in  advance,  and  the 
gonfaliere  Piero  Soderini  complained  on  behalf  of  the 
signory  that  Leonardo  had  treated  them  ill.  When, 
however,  he  soon  afterwards  honourably  offered  to  refund 
the  amount,  the  offer  was  not  less  honourably  declined. 
The  unfinished  painting  before  long  disappeared  from  the 
wall.  The  cartoon  also,  no  lSss  than  the  competing  cartoon 
of  Michelangelo,  has  perished.  Our  only  memorials  of  the 
work  are  a  few  preliminary  sketches,  ap  engraving  executed 
by  Lucensi  in  1558,  not  from  the  original  but  from  a  copy, 
and  tlie  far  more  celebrated  engraving  of  Edelinck  after  a 
study  made  by  Rubens,  in  his  own  essentially  personal, 
obstreperous,  un-ltalian  manner,  of  a  portion  only  of  the 
composition.  During  the  years  between  1500  and  1505 
Leonardo  was  also  engaged  at  intervals  upon  the  portraits 
of  two  ladies  of  the  city— Ginevra  Benci,  and  Lisa  di 
Antonio  Maria  di  Noldo  Gherardina,  the  wife  of  Zanobi 
del  Giocondo,  commonly  called  Mona  (i.e.,  Madonna)  Lisa 
or  la  Giocoiida.  The  first  of  these  portraits  is  lost ;  the 
second  was  bought  by  Francis  I.  for  four  thousand  gold 
florins,  and  is  now  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Louvre.  In 
Madonna  Lisa  Leonardo  seems  to  have  found  a  sitter 
whose  features  possessed  in  a  singular  degree  the  in- 
tellectual charm  in  which  he  delighted,  and  in  whose 
smile  was  realized  that  inward,  haunting,  mysterious 
expression  which  had  always  been  his  ideal.  He  worked, 
it  is  said,  at  her  portrait  during  some  portion  of  four 
successive  years,  causing  music  to  be  played  during  the 
sittings  that  the  rapt  expression  might  not  fade  from  off 
her  countenance,  and  labouring  by  all  the  means  of  which 
he  was  master  to  bring  his  work  to  perfection.  It  remains 
perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  his  powers.  The 
richness  of  colouring  on  which  Vasari  expatiates  has  indeed 
flown,  partly  from  injury,  partly  because  in  his  preference 
for  effects  of  light  and  shade  the  painter  was  accustomed 
to  model  his  figures  on  a  dark  ground,  and  that  in  this 
picture  the  ground  has  to  a  large  extent  come  through. 
Nevertheless,  in  its  brown  and  faded  state,  the  portrait  is 
pre-eminent  alike  for  fascination  of  expression,  for  refine- 
ment and  precision  of  drawing,  and  for  the  romantic  in- 
vention of  its  background,  wherein  a  far-seen  champaign 
with  bridged  rivers  and  winding  roads  is  bounded  by  a 
fantastic  coast  of  islands  and  rock-bound  estuaries. 

During  these  years  of  work  at  Florence,  Leonardo's  father 
died  at  a  good  old  age  in  that  city.  Some  stray  notes,  in 
which  the  painter  mentions  a  visit  to  "  Caterina "  in  the 
hospital,  and  inscribes  the  amount  of  expenses  paid  "for 
the  funeral  of  Caterina,"  though  they  are  of  uncertain  date, 
prove  too  that  when  Leonardo's  peasant  mother  drew  near 
her  end  her  illustrious  son  was  there  to  tend  her.  From 
his  half  brothers,  the  legitimate  children  of  Ser  Piero, 
Leonardo  after  their  father's  death  experienced  unkindness. 
They  were  all  much  younger  than  himself.  One  of  them, 
who  followed  his  father's  profession,  made  himself-  tho 
champion  of  the  others  in  disputing  Leonardo's  claim  to 
his  share,  first  in  the  paternal  inheritance,  and  then  in 
that    wliich    had    been   left   to  be  divided    between    the 


brothers  and  sisters  by  an  .uncle.  The  litigation  thus  set 
on  foot  lasted  for  several  years,  and  the  annoyances 
attending  it,  with  his  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  his 
great  wall-painting,  may  have  been  among  the  causes 
which  determined  Leonardo  to  go  back  to  Milan.  Return 
thither  he  at  all  events  did,  with  leave  obtained  from 
the  signory,  and  attended  by  his  faithful  Salai,  in  the 
summer  of  1506.  For  nearly  nine  years  after  that  he 
seems  to  have  made  the  Lombard  city  his  principal  home, 
residing  sometimes  on  his  own  vineyard  and  sometimes  in 
the  villa  of  a  wealthy  young  friend  and  disciple,  Francesco 
Melzi.  The  French  remained  in  occupation  at  Milan  until 
1513,  and  Leonardo  held  the  title  of  court  painter  and 
engineer  to  the  French  king,  Louis  XII.,  the  transfer  of 
his  services  having  been  formally  requested  by  that 
monarch  from  the  Florentine  signory.  The  record  of 
his  occupations  and  performances  during  this  period  is 
meagre.  He  was  several  times,  and  for  considerable 
periods  at  a  time,  in  Florence,  on  business  connected  with 
the  litigation  above  mentioned.  From  thence  he  writes 
at  the  beginning  of  1511  to  the  French  governor  of  Milan, 
asking  about  the  payment  of  his  salary,  and  saying  that 
he  means  to  bring  with  him  on  his  return  two  pictures  of 
the  Madonna,  of  different  sizeB.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  thoughts  became  with  his  advancing  years 
.ever  more  and  more  engrossed  in  the  problems  of  natural 
science.  To  this  time  belong  a  large  proportion  of  the 
vast  collections .  in  which  are  accumulated  the  results  of 
his  observation  and  research. 

There  are  only  three  extant  pictures  which  we  can  with  pro- 
bability assign  to  this,  the  second  Milanese  peiiod  of  Leonardo's 
career,  and  to  what  points  within  the  period  it  is  hard  to  say.  Two 
of  these  are  replicas  or  rather  variations  of  the  same  theme,  the 
Virgin  and  Child  with  St  John  the  Baptist  and  an  angel,  in  a 
landscape  of  fantastic  rocks  and  flowery  grottoes  by  the  sea-shore. 
The  composition  is  known  as  the  Vicrtjc  aiix  liochers.  The  most 
celebrated  version  of  it  is  that  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Francis  I., 
and  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  other  version  was  painted,  according 
to  Lomazzo,  for  the  Cappella  della  Concezione  at  Milan,  where  it 
was  purchased  in  1796  by  Gavin  Hamilton,  and  by  him  sold  to  the 
earl  of  Suffolk,  from  the  hands  of  whose  descendant  it  has  lately 
passed  into  the  National  Gallery.  Both  of  these  paintings  seem 
to  betray  signs  of  the  handiwork  of  the  master  himself,  assisted 
probably  in  each  case  by  pupils.  Both  have  suffered,  the  French 
example  most  from  repainting,  tho  English  most  from  blackening. 
On  the  whole,  of  these  two  admirable  and  fascinating  pictures,  the 
English  example  may  bo  pronounced  to  bo  both  of  the  higher 
authenticity  and  the  greater  beauty,  having  the  advantago  of 
the  French  especially  in  the  difference  of  position  in  the  right  hand 
of  the  kneeling  angel.  The  third  picture  conjcetuially  refen-cd  to 
about  this  date  is  also  at  the  Louvre,  and  again  represents  a  holy 
family.  Leonardo  has  recurred  to  the  motive  on  wlrtcb  ho  had 
founded  his  design  for  the  Church  of  the  SelviLes  at  Florence, 
in  so  far  as  he  has  seated  the  Virgin  in  the  lap  ot  St  Anne,  whom 
he  depicts  smiling  at  the  happy  intercourse  of  hor  mystic  grand- 
child and  his  mother.  But  this  time  the  Virgin  stoops  across  as  she 
sits,  to  lift  the  child  from  the  ground  on  which  he  stands  fondling 
a  lamb.  John  the  Baptist  is  absent,  and  tho  background  is  a 
pastoral  landscape  bounded  towards  the  horizon  by  lagoons  ar.d 
mountains.  The  picture  is  unequally  finished — minutely  in  some 
parts,  and  in  others  carelessly  enough. 

A  great  change  took  place  in  the  affairs  of  Milan  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1512.  The  French  supremacy  came  to 
an  end,  and  Maximilian  Sforza,  the  son  of  Ludovico, 
returned  for  a  few  years  to  rule  over  the  reduced  dominions 
of  his  father.  All  affairs  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
Milan  ceased  to  be  a  desirable  place  of  abode  for  Leonardo 
and  his  scholars.  In  the  meantime  Giovanni  de'  Medici, 
the  son  of  the  painter's  ancient  patron  Lorenzo,  was 
elected  pope  under  the  title  of  Leo  X.,  and  continued 
with  still  greater  magnificence  the  encouragement  of  art 
and  artists  of  which  his  warlike  predecessor  .hilius  had 
set  tho  example.  On  the  21th  September  1511  Letfiiardo 
too  set  out  for  Rome  from  Milan  with  a  company  of  his 
pupils.  The  youngest  brother  of  tho  pope,  Giuliano  de' 
Medici,  was  his  friend,  but  it  is  not  true  that  Leonardo,  as 
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Vasari  says,  had  accompanied  Giuliano  to  Rome  on  the 
occasion  of  his  brother's  elevation  to  the  papal  chair.  Ill 
success  attended  the  now  ageing  master  during  his  stay  in 
the  shadow  of  St  Peter's.  He  is  said,  indeed,  to  have 
delighted  the  pope,  who  was  himself  something  of  an 
alchemist,  by  his  experiments  and  ingenuities  in  science, 
and  especially  by  a  kind  of  zoological  toys,  which  he 
had  invented  by  way  of  pastime,  as  well  as  mechanical 
tricks  played  upon  living  animals.  But  when,  having 
received  a  commission  for  a  picture,  he  was  found  distilling 
for  himself  a  new  medium  of  oils  and  herbs  before  he  had 
begun  the  design,  the  pope  was  convinced,  not  quite 
unreasonably,  that  nothing  serious  would  come  of  it.  The 
hostility  of  Michelangelo,  with  whom  Leonardo  was  in 
competition  for  the  facade  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  may 
also  have  done  something  towards  hindering  the  employ- 
ment of  the  elder  master  on  any  important  works.  At 
all '  events  no  such  employment  came  to  him,  and  he 
seems,  while  he  was  at  Rome,  to  have  painted  nothing  but 
two  small  panels,  one  of  a  child,  the  other  of  a  Madonna, 
for  an  official  of  the  papal  court. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1515  Leonardo  had  left  Rome 
and  returned  once  more  to  Milan.  In  the  meantime  the 
brief  rule  of  Maximilian  Sfoiza  had  been  terminated  by 
the  victory  at  Marignano  of  Francis  I.,  who  prevailed  on 
Leonardo,  by  this  time  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  to  enter 
his  service  and  return  with  him  to  France.  It  was  in  the 
beginning  of  1516  that  the  painter  crossed  the  Alps,  taking 
with  him  his  friend,  the  youthful  Francesco  Melzi.  The 
Chateau  Clous  in  Touraine,  near  Amboise,  was  appointed 
for  his  place  of  residence.  But  his  race  was  nearly  run. 
In  France  he  projected  some  canal  works,  and  painted 
two  pictures  of  classical  mythology,  which  have  been  lost, 
a  Leda  and  a  Pomona  ;  and  that  was  all.  He  desired  to 
put  in  order  some  of  his  vast  accumulations  of  MS.  notes 
and  researches,  but  soon  discovered  that  he  who  had  been 
endeavouring  so  insatiably  for  all  these  years,  in  his  own 
words,  to  learn  to  live  had  only  been  learning  to  die. 
That  form  of  strength  and  beauty,  and  that  exquisitely 
shaping  and  all-searching  mind,  were  dissolved  before  decay 
or  infirmity  impaired  them.  Leonardo  died  at  Cloux,  in 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  on  the  2d  of  May  1519. 
King  Francis,  then  at  his  court  of  St  Germain  en  Laye, 
is  said  to  have  wept  for  the  loss  of  such  a  servant ;  that 
he  was  present  beside  the  death-bed  and  held  the  dying 
painter  in  his  arms  is  a  familiar  but  an  untrue  tale. 

The  contents  of  our  narrative  will  have  justified  the 
definition  of  Leonardo  with  which  we  set  out,  as  a  genius 
all  but  universal  and  a  man  pre-eminently  great,  yet  great 
rather  by  power  than  by  performance.  Thus,  in  painting, 
there  have  come  down  to  us  no  more  than  ten  undisputed 
works  from  his  hand  ;  and  among  those  ten  are  included 
the  picture  by  his  master  Verrocchio  in  which  Leonardo 
had  only  a  share,  as  well  as  the  cartoon  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  the  unfinished  panels  at  the  Uffizi  and  the 
Borghese  gallery.  Of  the  remaining  well  certified  works 
of  Leonardo,  one  is  at  the  National  Gallery  (the  Suffolk 
Vierge  anx  Rockers),  the  others  are  the  second  Vierge  anx 
Eochtrs,  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  St  Anne,  the  portrait 
of  Mona  Lisa,  and  the  young  John  the  Baptist,  all  at  the 
Louvre.  The  remains  of  the  fresco  said  to  have  been 
painted  by  Leonardo  and  Melzi  together,  in  the  villa  which 
belonged  to  the  latter  at  Vaprio  near  Milan,  are  too  frag- 
mentary and  disputable  to  be  counted.  Of  works,  in 
addition  to  these,  ordinarily  claimed  for  Leonardo's  hand, 
the  best  and  nearest  to  his  manner,  if  not  actually  his,  is 
the  portrait  commonly  known  as  La  Belle  Ferronniere,  also 
at  the  Louvre,  which  students  conjecture  to  be  in  reality 
that  of  the  marchioness  of  Mantua,  others  that  of  Lucrezia 
Crivelli.     Another  highly  reputed  picture  in  the  manner 


of  Loonardo  is  the   Vierge  au  Bas-relief  at  Gatton  Park  ; 
another  version,  however,  of  the  same  theme,  said  to  be  in 
no  way  inferior  to  that  at  Gatton,  exists  at  Milan,  and  is 
there  rightly  attributed  to  Cesare  da  Sesto.     The  nndtitudo 
of  smiling  daughters  of  Herodias,  allegorical  Floras,  and 
the  like,  "besides  some  admirable  religious  pictures  (iuclud- 
ing  the  Christ  Preaching  to  the. Doctors,  at  the  National 
Gallery),    which   are   currently   attributed   in    public    and 
private  galleries  to   Leonardo-,  belong  really  to   the  various 
pupils  or  imitators  of  his  school — the  greatest  number  to 
Bernardino  Luini,  who  added  to  a  peculiar  grace  and  suavity 
of  his  own  much  of  the  great  master's  intellectual  power 
and  exquisiteness  of  choice  and  finish.      Such  as  tlieyNire, 
the  meagre  original  remains  of  Leonardo's  craft  in  painting 
are  enough  to  establish  his  place  in  history  as  the  earliest 
complete  painter  of   the  Renaissance.     In  his  work  thero 
are  no  longer  to  be  perceived,  as  there  are  in  that  of  all  his 
contemporaries,  any  of  the  engaging  imperfections  of  child- 
hood ;  there  is  no   longer  any  disproportion   between  tho 
conception  and  its  embodiment.     He  had  wrestled   with 
nature  from  the  cradle,  and  for  the  purposes  of  pictorial 
representation  had  mastered  her.     He  could  draw  « ith  that 
ineffable  left  hand  of  his  (the  words  are  those  of  his  friend 
Luca  Pacioli)  a  line  firmer,  finer,  and  truer  than  has  beeli 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  any  other  man,  excepting  perhaps 
Albert  Diirer.     Further,  Leonardo  carried  the  refinement  of 
solid  modelling  in  light  and  shade  to  the  same  high  point 
to  which  he   carried  the   refinements  of  linear  definition. 
Colour  he  left  where  he  found  it,  or  rather  perhaps,  by  his 
predilection  for  effects  of  light  and  shade,  did  something 
towards    bringing   about  the    degradation  of   colour.     Of 
character  and  action  he  was  an  unrivalled  master — prefer- 
ring for  his  own  pleasure  the  more  far-fetched  and  enigma- 
tical, sometimes  even  the  grotesque  among  human -types 
and  expressions,  but  capable  on  occasion,  as  in  his  master- 
work  of  the  Last  Supper,  of  laying  aside  curiosity  and 
strangeness,  and   treating  a  great  theme  in  a  great  and 
classical  spirit.     If  these  qualities  can  be  sufficiently  dis- 
cerned in  the  few  extant  paintings  of  this  master,  it  is  only 
by  the  study  of  his  drawings  and  sketches  that  his  industry 
and  fertility  in  the  graphic  art  can  be  appreciated.     These 
are  very  numerous  as  well  as  very  various  in  kind,  and 
are  widely  scattered  among  different  possessors,  occurring 
sometimes  apart  from  and  sometimes  iu  connexion  with 
the  sheets  of  his  MS.  notes  and  writings  (see  note  below). 
Passing   from   Leonardo's   achievements  in   art  to  his 
attainments  and  inventions  in  science,  a  subject  on  which 
the  present  writer  has  no  authority  for  speaking  at  first 
band,  it  appears  that,  in  this  sphere  also,  the   spirit  of 
fanciful  curiosity  and  iugenuity  coexisted  in  Leonardo  with 
an  incomparably  just  and  powerful  grasp  of  natural  fact 
and  natural  law.     Gossiping  biographers  like  best  to  speak 
of  his   mechanical   birds,   of  his  mechanical   walking   lion 
stuffed  with  lilies,  of  the  lizard  which  he  fitted  with  horns 
and  artificial  eyes  and  oscillating  wings  filled  with  quick- 
silver, and  the  like ;  but  serious  students  assure  us  that  ho 
was  one  of  the  very  greatest  and  most  clear-sighted  as  well 
as  one  of  the  earliest  of  natural  philosophers.     They  declare 
him  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  study  of  the  anatomy, 
and  structural  classification  of  plants;  the  founder,  or  at 
least  the  chief   reviver,  of  the  science  of  hydraulics  ;  to 
have  anticipated  many  of   tho  geometrical   discoveries  of, 
Commandin,  Autolycus,  and  Tartaglia  ;  to  have  divined  or, 
gone   far  towards  divining  the   laws  of  gravitation,    tin- 
earth's  rotation,  and   the  molecular  composition  of  water, 
the  motion  of  waves,  and  even  the   undulatory  theory  of] 
light  and  heat.      He  discovered  the  construction  of  the  eyo 
and  the  optical  laws  of  vision,  and  invented  the  camera 
obscura.     Among  useful  appliances  he  invented  tho  saw 
which  is  still  in   use  in, the  marble  quarries  of  Carrara,] 
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ind  a"  rope-maKing  machine  said  to  be  better  than  any 
even*  yet  in  use.  He  investigated  the  composition  of 
explosives  and  the  application  of  steam  power ;  he  per- 
ceived that  boats  could  be  made  'to  go  by  steam,  and 
designed  both  steam-cannon  and  cannon  to  be  loaded  at 
the  breech.  He  made  innumerable  designs  for  engines  of 
war,  and  plans  of  tunnels  and  canals  for  traffic.,  A  few  of 
his  practical  inventions  were  carried  out  in  his  time,  but 
both  of  these  and  of  his  speculative  researches  the  vast 
majority,  lying  buried  in  unpublished  MSS.,  remained 
after  his  death  unknown  or  forgotten.  The  discoveries 
which  he  had  made  wholesale  were  left  to  be  rediscovered 
piecemeal  by  the  men  of  narrower  genius  who  came  after 
him. 

So  mucn  for  the  intellectual  side  of  Leonardo's  character 
and  career.  As  a  moral  being  we  are  less  able  to  discern 
what  he  was  like.  The  man  who  carried  in  his  brain  so 
many  images  of  subtle  beauty,  as  well  as  half  the  hidden 
science  of  the  future,  must  have  lived  spiritually,  in  the 
main,  alone.  Of  things  communicable  he  was  at  the  same 
time,  as  we  have  said,  communicative— a  genial  com- 
panion, a  generous  and  loyal  friend,  ready  and  eloquent  of 
discourse,  and  impressing  all  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact  by  the  power  and  the  charm  of  genius.  We  see 
him  living  on  terms  of  constant  affection  with  his  father, 
tending  the  last  hours  of  his  mother,  and  in  disputes  with 
his  brothers  not  the  aggressor  but  the  sufferer  from  aggres- 
sion. We  see  him  open-handed  in  giving,  not  grasping  in 
getting — "  poor,"  he  says,  "  is  the  man  of  many  wants  ";  not 
prone  to  resentment — "the  best  shield  against  injustice  is 
to  double  the  cloak  of  long  suffering  "  ;  zealous  in  labour 
above  all  men — "  as  a  day  well  spent  gives  joyful  sleep, 
so  does  a  life  well  Bpent  give  joyful  death."  With  these 
instincu.  ind  maxims,  his  moral  experience  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  deeply  troubled.  In  matters  of  religion  he 
seems  to  have  had  some  share  of  the  philosophical 
scepticism  of  a  later  age.  In  matters  of  the  heart,  if  any 
consoling  or  any  disturbing  passion  played  a  part  in  his 
life,  we  do  not  know  it;  we  know  only  of  affectionate 
relations  with  friends  and  pupils,  of  public  and  private 
regard  mixed  in  the  days  of  his  youth  with  dazzled  admir- 
ation, and  in  those  of  his  age  with  something  of  reverential 
awe. 

Of  the  presence  and  aspect  of  this  illustrious  man  we 
have,  as  has  been  said,  no  record  belonging  to  the  earlier 
period  of  his  life  except  that  of  the  written  descriptions 
which  celebrate  his  beauty.  The  portraits  which  we 
possess  represent  him  in  after  years,  as  he  may  have 
appeared  during^iis  second  residence  at  Milan,  when  the 
character  of  aago  and  archimage  had  fully  imprinted  itself 
on  his  countenance.  The  features  are  grand,  clear,  and 
deeply  lined,  the  mouth  firmly  set  and  almost  stern,  the 
eyes  strong  and  intent  beneath  their  bushy  eyebrows,  the 
hair  long  and  white,  descending  and  commingling  with  a 
majestic  beard.  The  most  authentic  sheet  which  thus 
i  pre  lenta  him  is  a  drawing  nearly  in  full  face,  unquestion- 
ably by  his  own  hand,  at  Turin.  Other  studies,  but  none 
of  such  high  quality  as  this,  represent  the  same  features  in 
profile.  On  both  the  full-face  and  the  profile  drawings 
many  painted  portraits  have  been  founded,  some  of  them 
done  by  nearly  contemporary  hands  ;  but  none  can  with. 
safety  be  attributed  to  the  master  himself. 
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iraliana,  t.  v i I . ,  171S-19 ;  "  Breve  vita  di  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  serltta  da  un 
Anonimo  dl  1500,"  printed  by  G.  Milanesi  in  the  Arcldvio  Sloiico  itat.,  1872,  p. 
222  sq.;  Vasari  in  his  celebrated  Lives ;  and  Lomazzo  in  his  Trattato  deli'  ant 
delta  pittitra  (1584),  and  M-a  del  lempio  delta  piftura  (2d  ed.,  1590).  From  this 
time  no  contribution  of  importance  was  added  until  the  work  of  Amoretti,  which 
has  foimeu  the  foundation  of  all  later  researches  (C.  Amoretti.  Memorie  Stortche 
sulla  vita,  dVc,  di  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  2d  ed..  Milan,  1804).  The  other  chief  con- 
tributions of  new  material  have  been  contained  in  i-umagnlli.  Scitola  di  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  1811 ;  Gaye,  Cartcggio  oTArtieti,  1839,  vol.  i.,  pp.  223,  224;  the  Lemonnier 
coition  of  Vasuri,  1851,  vol.  vii.  p.  U  so  ;  the  new  edition  of  the  same  by  G. 
Milanesi,  vol.  iv.  p.  17  so.;  G.  L.  Calvi,  Notitie  dei  professori  di  belle  aiti,  etc., 
Milan,  186y  ;  and  Gust.  Uzielli,  Ricerclie  intorno  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Florence, 
1H72.  The  best  general  handlings  of  the  subject,  antecedent  to  those  meniioticd 
at  the  beginning  of  our  list,  have  been,  in  Fiance,  by  Arsene  Honseaye,  Uisloire 
de  Leonard  de  Vinci,  2d  ed..  Pans,  1S76  ;  and  Charles  Cle'mcnt,  Raphael,  Leonardo 
de  Vinci,  et  Miclieiange,  4th  ed.,  Pal  is,  1879  ;  in  Germany,  by  G.  F.  Wangen, 
Kleine  Schriflen,  Stuttgart,  1S75;  W.  Liibke,  Cesch.  der  JtaJ.  Malcrei,  vol.  ii.; 
and  C.  Brun  in  Oohme's  Kimst  it.  Kiinstler,  vol.  hi..  No.  61;  in  England,  Mrs 
Heaton,  Life  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  London,  1874.  With  regard  to  the  scientific 
attainments  and  achievements  ol  Leonardo,  the  authorities  are  J.  B.  Venluri, 
L'ssai  svr  Its  onvracres  pliusico-inalliematiqnes  de  Leonard  de  Vinci,  Paris,  1797: 
Marx.  Ueber  if.  A.  Torre  u.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Gdttiugcn,  1848;  Libri,  J/istoire 
des  Sciences  itatliematiquts  en  Italic,  vol.  ii.;  Lombardrni.  Dell'  engine  el  del 
Progresso  delta  cicienza  idraulica,  Mtlan,  1872 ;  G.  Mongeri,  G.  Govi,  and  C.  Boito, 
Saggio  delle  opere  de  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Milan,  1872  (u  summary  of  the  con- 
clusions of  these  writers  is  given  in  an  essay  by  C.  E.  Black  in  Mrs  M<  ..ton's 
biography);  and  lastly,  H.  Grothe,  Lionardo  da  Vinci  a/s  Ingcni'iir  v.  Pltilosoph, 
Berlin,  1874. 

The  celebrated  Treatise  on  fainting,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  only  pub- 
lished portion  of  Leonardo's  writings,  consists  of  brief  didactic  chapters,  or  more 
properly  paragraphs,  of  practical  direction  or  critical  remark  on  all  the  branches 
and  all  the  conditions  of  a  painter's  practice.  The  original  MS.  draft  of  Leonardo 
has  been  lost,  though  a  great  number  of  notes  for  it'  arc  scattcied  through  the 
various  extant  volumes  of  his  MSS.  The  work  has  been  printed  in  two  different 
forms;  one  of  these  is  an  abridged  version  consisting  of  SffS  sections;  the  first 
edition  of  it  was  published  in  Patis  in  1551,  the  last,  translated  into  English-  by 
J.  F.  Rigoud,  in  London,  1877.  Tito  other  is  a  more  exlended  version,  in  912 
sections,  divided  int..  eight  books;  this  was  printed  in  1817  by  Greg.  Manzi  at 
Home,  from  a  17th  century  MS.  which  he  had  oiscovered  ill  the  Vatican  Library; 
a  German  translation  from  the  same  MS.  has  been  edited  by  G.  H.  Ludwig  in 
Eifelbergcr's  series  of  Qnellensehriften  fitr  li nnstgeschiclde.  On  the  history  of  the 
book  in  general  see  Max  Jordan,  Das  Malerbitc/i  des  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Leipsic, 
J873. 

The  MSS.,  writings,  sketches,  and  memoranda  of  Leonardo  have  undergone 
many  vicissitudes  since  they  wero  bequeathed  in  the  mass  by  their  author  to  his 
friend  nriii  fainntus  Francisco  Melxl.  Within  fifty  years  of  Leonardos  denth  the 
son  of  their  inheritor  had  allowed  llicin  to  pass  out  of  his  hands,  and  they  wero 
in  the  possession  partly  of  I  lie  sculptor  Pompeo  Leoni,  and  pailly  in  that  of  lh' 
Guido  Mazenta.  By  1687  a  considerable  portion  of  ihem  were  again  reunited  In 
the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan.  During  the  domination  of  the  French  under 
Bonaparte,  these  treasures  were  brought  to  France,  and  the  cioalei  part  of  them 
were  not  reclaimed.  Milan,  indeed,  possesses  that  immense  composite  volume 
of  Leonardo's  MSS.  which  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  tl.em  all,  and  is  called 
from  its  bulk  the  Codice  At/antico.  F'ourteon  volumes  more  arc  iq  the  library  of 
the  Institute  at  Paris.  A  number  of  others  ate  dispersed  in  various  English  col- 
lections— the  most  important  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor,  some  at  the 
British  Museum  and  South  Kensington,  and  others  in  the  privatu  collections  of 
Holkham  Hall  and  Ashburnham  House.  The  well-known  sonnet,  beginning 
"  Chi  non  prtb  quel  cl.c  Vltol.  quel  ehe  pub  voglia,"  which  has  been  quoted  since 
tho  ICth  century  as  of  Leonardo's  writing,  has  recently  been  proved  to  have  been 
written  fiftv  years  before  Urs  time  (see  U.  Uzielli  in  the  journal  H  Buonarroti, 
1875).  (S.  C.) 

LEONIDAS  ("  Son  of  the  Lion  ")  was  a  very  common 
Greek  name.  The  most  famous  person  who  bore  it  was  a 
king  of  Sparta,  seventeenth  of  the  Agid  line.  He  had  been 
king  for  one  year  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  4S0  B.C. 
The  congress'of  the  Greek  states  bent  on  resistance,  which 
met  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  sent  Leonidas  with  a  force 
of  at  least  8000  men  to  hold  the  narrow  pass  of  Thermopylae 
against  the  Persians  (see  Greece).  When  the  Persians, 
through  the  treacherous  aid  of  Ephialtcs,  had  turned  the 
pass,  Leonidas  dismissed  all  his  army  except  the  300 
Spartan  citizens,  700  Thespians,  and  the  Theban  contin- 
gent, which  was  suspected  of  treachery.  Every  man  of  tlia 
Lacedaemonians  and  Thespians  died  on  the  field,  while  the 
Thebans  laid  down  their  arms.  A  monument  was  erected 
on  the  spot  where  the  Greeks  made  their  final  struggle. 
It  was  a  lion,  and  we  may  compare  with  it  the  lion  set  up 
by  the  Thebans  on  tho  battlefield  of  Choeronea  to  com- 
memorate the  sacred  band  who  were  all  slain  thero  338 
B.o,  There  id  no  foundation  for  the  common  story  that 
Leonidas  had  only  three  hundred  men  with  him  at 
Thermopylae. 

There  were  also  two  Greeit  poets  named  Leonidas.  The 
elder  was  born  at  Tarentum,  and  lived  in  the  time  of 
Pyrrhus;  he  spent  a  wandering  life  of  poverty.  There 
remain  over  a  hundred  of  his  epigrams,  chielly  inscription* 
on  works  of  art,  or  dedicatory  offerings,  which  are  among 
the  best  of  their  kind,  showing  much  ingenuity  of  thought 
and  cleverness  of  expression.  The  other  wits  born  tit 
Alexandria,  and  came  to  live  in  Home,  where  he  obtained 
groat  roputatiou  in  tho  time  of  Nero.  His  epigrams  are 
destitute  of  merit.  »  Tho  ouly  ingenuity  displayed  in  them 
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is  that  some  of  them  have  an  equal  number  of  letters  in 
every  verse. 

LEONTINT,  a  town  in  the  south-east  of  Sicily,  was 
founded  by  the  Chalcidians  from  Naxos  (730  B.C.).  Its 
history  is  so  interwoven  with  that  of  its  more  powerful 
neighbour  Syracuse  that  it  can  hardly  be  treated  separately. 
The  people  of  Leontini  were  more  than  once  transferred 
to  Syracuse,  but  the  town  was  always  refouuded.1 '  It  was 
situated  in  a  very  fertile  district,  and  was  a  wealthy  place, 
as  is  proved  by  its  numerous  coins,  on  which  ears  of  corn 
are  a  frequent  type.  The  locus  classicus  for  the  topography 
of  the  ancient  city  is  Polybius,  vii.  6.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished name  in  literature  belonging  to  Leontini  is  that 
of  the  sophist  Gorgias.  It  continued  to  esdst  throughout 
the  Roman  and  mediaeval  periods,  and  still  preserves  the. 
old  name  slightly  altered  as  Lentini. 

LEOPARD,  a  name  now  commonly  given  to  a  well- 
known  animal,  called  pard  (jra'pcW  and  n-apSaAis)  or  panther 
(■7rat/6T)p)  by  the  ancients.  Leopard  (leo-parilus)  was  a 
later  term,  originally  applied,  it  is  believed,  to  the  animal 
now  known  as  the  cheetah  or  hunting  leopard,  upon  the 
supposition  that  it  was  a  creature  intermediate  between 
the  lion  and  the  true  pard.  If  so  it  has  been  completely 
transferred  to  the  more  common  species,  and  though  in 
this  sense  a  perfectly  unnecessary  and  unmeaning  term, 
has  gradually  superseded  those  by  which  this  was  originally 
known.  Pard,  so  commonly  used  by  Elizabethan  authors, 
is  now  nearly  obsolete  in  the  English  language,  and  panther 
has  either  become  synonymous   with  leopajd,  or  is  used 


Leopard. 

vaguely  for  any  similar  large  feline  animar,  even  the  puma 
of  America. 

Owing  to  their  extensive  geographical  range,  and  the 
great  variations,  both  in  size,  form,  and  coloration  to  which 
leopards  are  subject,  zoologists  have  scarcely  decided 
whether  all  the  forms  popularly  referred  to  this  animal 
should  be  regarded  as  specifically  alike,  or  whether  they 
should  constitute  several  distinct  species,  but  the  prevailing 
opinion  at  present  is  in  favour  of  the  former  view.  The 
attempts  to  separate  a  larger  and  more  robust  variety, 
under   the    name  of  panther,  from   a  smaller   and   more 


1  The  restoration  of  the  Leontine  exiles  was  one  of  the  alleged 
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graceful  form,  to  which  the  term  leopard  might  properly 
be  restricted,  have  failed  owing  to  the  existence  of  inter- 
mediate conditions  which  cannot  be  assigned  definitely  to 
either  one  or  the  other  form.  The  most  marked  anatomical 
difference  yet  noted  in  different  varieties  of  leopard  is  in 
the  length  of  the  tail  as  compared  with  that  of  the  body, 
even  the  number  of  the  caudal  vertebra?  showing  variation, 
though  within  what  limits,  and  whether  correlated  with 
other  characters,  has  not  yet  been  clearly  ascertained.  The 
fur  of  those  specimens  which  inhabit  the  most  northern 
confines  of  its  range  of  distribution,  as  North  China,  is 
longer  and  softer,  and  the  markings  are  consequently  less 
distinct  than  on  those  from  more  congenial  climates,  and 
the  well-marked  variation  thus  produced  has  given  rise  to 
the  idea  of  specific  distinction. 

Treating  the  species  as  one,  it  is  the  Felis  pardus,  Linn., 
of  most  systematic  authors,  belonging  to  the  family  Felida 
(for  the  characters  of  which  see  Mammalia),  and  is  one 
of  the  most  typical  members  of  the  genus  Felis,  both  in 
its  structure  and  habits.  It  belongs  to  that  section  of  the 
genus  (which  includes  most  of  its  larger  members,  as  the 
lion  and  the  tiger)  in  which  the  hyoid  bone  is  loosely  con-' 
nected  with  the  skull,  owing  to  imperfect  ossification  of  its 
anterior  arch,  and  iu  which  the  pupil  of  the  eye  when  con- 
tracted under  the  influence  of  light  is  circular,  not  linear' 
as  in  the  smaller  cats.  The  teeth  consist  on  each  side  of 
three  small  incisors,  and  a  formidable  large,  conical,  sharp-' 
pointed  canine  above  and  below,  and  three  premolars  and 
one  molar  above,  and  two  premolars  and  one  molar  below, 
all  except  the  very  small  upper  true  molar  with  sharp 
compressed  trenchant  crowns.  The  skull  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished,  except  by  its  inferior  size,  from  that  of  the 
lion.  There  are  seven  cervical,  thirteen  dorsal,  seven 
lumbar,  three  sacral,  and  usually  twenty-three  caudal 
vertebra;.  The  toes,  five  on  the  forefoot  (of  which  the 
first  or  pollex  is  much  shorter  than  the  others)  and  four 
on  the  hind  foot,  are  all  armed  with  powerful,  sharp-pointed, 
much-curved,  compressed,  retractile  claws.  The  size  of 
different  individuals,  as  before  said,  varies  greatly,  the  head 
and  body  usually  measuring  from  3i  to  4£  feet  in  length, 
and  the  tail  from  2h  to  3  feet,  but  specimens  have  been 
met  with  which  fall  short  of  or  exceed  these  limits.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  fur  varies  from  a  pale  fawn  to  a  rufous 
buff,  graduating  into  a  pure  white  on  the  under  parts  and 
inside  of  the  limbs.  This  is  spotted  over  with  dark  brown 
or  black ;  the  spots  on  the  back  and  sides  being  arranged 
in  rosettes  or  broken  rings,  which  vary  greatly  in  size  and 
distinctness  in  different  individuals,  but  are  without  the 
central  spot  seen  in  those  of  the  jaguar.  The  spots  on  the 
under  parts  and  limbs  are  simple  and  blacker  than  those 
on  the  other  parts  -of  the  body.  The  bases  of  the  ears 
behind  are  black,  the  tips  buff.  The  upper  side  of  the 
tail  is  buff,  spotted  with  broken  rings  like  the  back,  its 
under  surface  white  with  simple  spots.  The  hair  of  the 
cubs  is  longer  than  that  of  the  adults,  its  ground  colour 
less  bright,  and  its  spots  less  distinct.  Perfectly  black 
leopards,  which,  however,  in  certain  lights  show  tho  charac- 
teristic markings  on  the  fur,  are  not  uncommon.  These 
appear  to  be  examples  of  melanism,  occurring  as  individual 
variations.-sometimes  in  one  cub  out  of  a  litter  of  which 
the  rest  are  normally  coloured,  and  therefore  not  indicating 
a  distinct  race,  much  less  a  species.  These  are  met  with 
chiefly,  in  southern  Asia.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  recorded 
case  from  Africa,  but  the  wild  animals  of  that  continent 
are  not  so  well  known. 

In  habits  the  leopard  resembles  tbe-Other  large  cat-like^ 
animals,  yielding  to  none  in  the  ferocity  and  bloodthirsti- 
ness  of  its  disposition.  It  is  exceedingly  quick  and  active 
in  its  movements,  but  seizes  its  prey  by  waiting  in  ambush 
or  stealthily  approaching  to  withiu  springing  distance,  when 
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it  suddenly  rushes  upon  it  and  tears  it  to  ground  with  its 
powerful  claws  and  teeth.  It  preys  upon  almost  any  animal 
it  can  overcome,  such  a3  antelopes,  deer,  sheep,  goats, 
monkeys,  peafowl,  and  is  said  to  have  a  special  liking  for 
ilogs.  It  no.t  unfrequently  attacks  human  beings  in  India, 
chiefly  childreu  and  old  women,  but  instances  have  been 
known  of  a  leopard  becoming  a  regular  "man-eater."  When 
favourable  opportunities  occur,  it  often  kills  many  more 
victims  than  it  can  devour  at  once,  apparently  to  gratify 
its  propensity  for  killing,  or  only  for  the  sake  of  their  fresh 
blood.  It  generally  inhabits  woody  districts,  and  can 
climb  high  trees  with  facility  when  necessary  for  its  safety 
when  hunted,  but  usually  lives  on  or  near  the  ground, 
among  rocks,  bushes,  and  roots  and  low  branches  of  large 
trees. 

The  present  geographical  range  of  the  leopard  is  very 
extensive,  as  it  is  met  with  in  various  suitable  localities, 
where  not  too  much  interfered  with  by  human  cultivation, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Africa  from  Algeria  to  the 
Cape  Colony,  and  through  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Asia 
from  Palestine  to  China,  including  all  India  south  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  the  islands  of  Ceylon,  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo.  Fossil  bones  and  teeth,  indistinguishable  from 
those  of  existing  leopards,  have  been  found  in  cave  de 
posits  of  Pleistocene  age  in  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and 
England.  The  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  the 
leopard  in  England  is  described  at  length  by  Boyd  Daw- 
kins  and  Sanford  in  their  British  Pleistocene  Mammalia 
(Palajontographical  Sooiety,  1872).  (w.  H.  F.) 

LEOPAKDI,  Giacomo  (1708-1837),  the  one  Italian 
poet  of  the  19th  century  who  has  taken  an  uncontested 
place  among  the.  classics  of  the  language,  was  born  at 
Becanati  iu  the  March  of  Ancona,  June  29,  1798.  AIL 
the  circumstances  of  his  parentage  and  education  conspired 
to  foster  his  precocious  and  sensitive  genius  at  the  expense 
of  his  physical  and  mental  health.  His  family  was  ancient 
and  patrician,  but  so  deeply  embarrassed  as  to  be  only 
rescued  from  ruin  by  the  energy  of  his  mother,  who  had 
taken  the  control  of  business  matters  entirely  into  her  own 
hands,  and  whose  engrossing  devotion  to  her  undertaking 
seems  to  have  almost  dried  up  the  springs  of  maternal 
tenderness.  Count  Monaldo  Leopardi,  the  father,  a  mere 
nullity  in  his  own  household,  secluded  himself  in  his  exten- 
sive library,  to  which  his  nervous,  sickly,  and  deformed  son 
had  free  access,  and  which  absorbed  him  exclusively  in  the 
absence  of  any  intelligent  sympathy  from  his  parents,  any 
companionship  except  that  of  his  brothers  and  sister,  or  any 
recreation  in  the  dullest  of  Italian  towns.  The  lad  spent 
his  days  over  grammars  and  dictionaries,  learning  Latin 
with  little  assistance,  and  Greek  and  the  principal  modern 
languages  with  none  at  all  Any  ordinarily  clever  boy 
would  have  emerged  from  this  discipline  a  mere  pedant 
and  bookworm.  Leopardi  came  forth  a  Hellene,  not 
merely  a  consummate  Greek  scholar,  but  penetrated  with 
the  classical  conception  of  life,  and  a  master  of  antique 
form  and  style.  At  sixteen  he  composed  a  Latin  treatise  on 
the  Boman  rhetoricians  of  the  2d  century,  a  commentary 
on  Porphyry's  life  of  Plotiuus,  and  a  history  of  astronomy  ; 
at  seventeen  he  wrote  on  the  popular  errors  of  the  ancients, 
citing  more  than  four  hundred  authors.  A  little  later  he 
imposed  upon  the  first  scholars  of  Italy  by  two  odes  in  the 
manner  of  Anacreon.  At  eighteen  ho  produced  a  poem  of 
considerable  length, the  "Appressamento  alia  Morte,"  which, 
after  being  lost  for  many  years,  has  recently  been  discovered 
mid  published  by  Signor  Zamno  Volta.  It  is  a  vision  of 
the  omnipotence  of  death,  modelled  upon  Petrarch,  but  more 
truly  inspired  by  Dante,  and  in  its  conception,  machinery, 
nnd  general  tone  offering  a  romarkablo  resemblance  to 
Shelley's  "Triumph  nf  Life,"  written  six  years  subsequently, 
.Hid  of  which  Leopnrdi  probably  never  heard.    This  juvenile 


work  was  succeeded  (1819)  by  two  lyrical  compositions 
which  at  once  placed  the  author  upon  the  height  which  he 
maintained  ever  afterwards.  The  ode  to  Italy,  and  that 
on  the  monument  to  Dante  erected  at  Florence,  gave  voice 
to  the  dismay  and  affliction  with  which  Italy,  aroused  by 
the  French  Bevolution  from  the  torpor  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  contemplated  her  forlorn  and  degraded 
condition,  her  political  impotence,  her  degeneracy  in  arts 
and  arms,  and  the  frivolity  or  stagnation  of  her  intellectual 
life.  They  were  the  outcry  of  a  student  who  had  found 
an  ideal  of  national  existence  in  his  books,  and  to  whose 
disappointment  everything  in  his  own  circumstances  lent 
additional  poignancy.  But  there  is  nothing  unmanly  or 
morbid  in  the  expression  of  these  sentiments,  and  the  odes 
are  surprisingly  exempt  from  the  failings  characteristic  of 
young  poets.  They  are  remarkably  chaste  in  diction,  close 
and  nervous  in  style,  sparing  iu  fancy,  and  almost  destitute 
of  simile  and  metaphor,  antique  in  spirit,  yet  pervaded  by 
modern  ideas,  combining  Landor's  dignity  with  a  consider- 
able infusion  of  the  passion  of  Byron.  These  qualities 
continued  to  characterize  Leopardi's  poetical  writings 
throughout  his  life.  A  third  ode,  on  Cardinal  Mai's 
discoveries  of  ancient  MSS.,  lamented  in  the  same  spirit  of 
indignant  sorrow  the  decadence  of  Italian  literature.  The 
publication  of  these  pieces  widened  the  breach  between 
Leopardi  and  his  father,  a  well-meaning  but  apparently 
dull  and  apathetic  man,  who  had  lived  into  the  19th  century 
without  imbibing  any  of  its  spirit,  and  who  provoked  his 
son's  contempt  by  a  superstition  unpardonable  in  a  scholar 
of  real  learning.  Very  probably  from  a  mistaken  idea  of 
duty  to  his  son,  very  probably,  too,  from  his  own  entire 
dependence  in  pecuniary  matters  upon- his  wife,  he  for  a 
long  time  obstinately  refused  Leopardi  funds,  recreation, 
change  of  scene,  everything  that  could  have  contributed  tp 
combat  the  growing  pessimism  which  eventually  became 
nothing  less  than  monomaniacal.  The  affection  of  his 
brothers  and  sister  afforded  him  some  consolation,  and  he 
found  intellectual  sympathy  in  the  eminent  scholar  and 
patriot  Pietro  Giordani,  with  whom  he  assiduously 
corresponded  at  this  period,  partly  on  the  ways  and  means 
of  escaping  from  "  this  hermitage,  or  rather  seraglio,  where 
the  delights  of  civil  society  and  the  advantages  of  solitary 
life  are  alike  wanting."  This  forms  the  keynote  of  numer- 
ous letters  of  complaint  and  lamentation,  as  touching  but 
as  effeminate  in  their  pathos  as  those  of  the  banished  Ovid. 
It  must  be  remembered  in  fairness  that  the  weakness  of 
Leopardi's  eyesight  frequently  deprived  him  for  months 
together  of  the  resource  of  study.  At  length  (1822)  his 
father  allowed  him  to  repair  to  Borne,  where,  though 
cheered  by  the  encouragement  of  Bunsen  and  Niebuhr,  he 
found  little  satisfaction  in  the  trifling  pedantry  that  passed 
for  philology  and  archceology,  while  '.'■is  sceptical  opinions 
prevented  his  taking  orders,  the  indispensable  condition  of 
public  employment  in  the  papal  states.  Dispirited,  and 
with  exhausted  means,  he  returned  to  Becanati,  where  he 
spent  three  miserablo  years,  brightened  only  by  the 
production  of  several  more  lyrical  masterpieces,  which 
appeared  in  1824.  The  most  remarkable  is  perhaps  the 
Bnrto  Minore,  the  condensation  of  his  philosophy  of 
despair.  Iu  lS2f>  he  accepted  an  engagement  to  edjf 
Cicero  and  Petrarch  for  the  publisher  Stella  at  Milan, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Bologna,  where  his  life  was 
for  a  time  made  almost  cheerful  by  the  friendship  of 
the  countess  Malvezzi.  In  1S27  appeared  the  Operctte 
Murtili,  consisting  principally  of  dialogues  and  his 
imaginary  biography  of  Filippo  Ottonieri,  which  have 
given  him  a  famo  as  a  prose  writer  hardly  inferior  to  his 
celebrity  as  a  poet.  Modern  literature  1ms  few  productions 
so  eminently  classical  in  form  and  spirit,  so  symmetrical  in 
construction  and  faultless  iu  style.     Lucian  is  evidontly 
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the  model  ;  but  the  wit  and  irony  which  were  playthings 
to  Lucian  are  terribly  earnest  with  Leopardi.  Leopardi's 
iuvention  is  fu''v  equal  to  Lucian's,  and  his  only  drawback 
in  comparison  with  his  exemplar  is  that,  while  the  latter's 
campaign  against  pretence  and  imposture  commands  hearty 
sympathy,  Leopardi's  philosophical  creed  is  a  repulsive 
hedonism  in  the  disguise  of  austere  stoicism.  His  Ice- 
lander rebuking  Nature  for  his  cruelty  and  inhospitality, 
his  Sou'  protesting  against  the  original  wrong  of  creation, 
his  Familiar  Spirit  explaining  the  impossibility  of  making 
1  ' ;  master  happy  for  a  single  instant — all,  in  fact,  of  the 
chief  interlocutors  in  these  dialogues  profess  the  same 
unmitigated  pessimism,  claim  emancipation  from  every 
illusion  that  renders  life  tolerable  to  the  vulgar,  and  assert 
or  imply  a  vast  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  over 
unenlightened  mankind.  When,  however,  we  come  to 
inquire  what  it  is  the  privation  of  which  renders  them 
miserable,  we  find  it  is  nothing  but  pleasurable  sensation, 
fame,  fortune,  or  some  other  external  thing  which  a  lofty 
code  of  ethics  would  deny  to  be  either  indefeasibly  due 
to  man  or  essential  to  his  felicity.  A  page  of  Sartor 
Itesartus  scatters  Leopardi's  sophistry  to  the  winds,  and 
leaves  nothing  of  his  dialogues  but  the  consummate  literary 
skill  that  would  render  the  least  fragment  precious.  As 
works  of  art  they  are  a  possession  for  ever,  as  contributions 
to  moral  philosophy  they  are  worthless,  and  apart  from 
their  literary  (jualities  can  only  escape  condemnation  if 
regarded  as  lyrical  expressions  of  emotion,  the  wail  extorted 
from  a  diseased  mind  by  a  diseased  body.  "  Filippo  Otto- 
nieri"  is  a  portrait  of  an  imaginary  philosopher,  imitated 
from  the  biography  of  a  real  sage  in  Lucian's  Demonax. 
Lucian  has  shown  us  the  philosopher  he  wished  to  copy, 
Leopardi  has  truly  depicted  the  philosopher  he  was.  No- 
thing can  be  more  striking  or  more  tragical  than  the  picture 
of  the  man  superior  to  his  fellows  in  every  quality  of  head 
and  heart,  and  yet  condemned  to  sterility  and  impotence 
because  he  has,  as  he  imagines,  gone  a  step  too  far  on  the 
road  to  truth,  and  illusions  exist  for  him  no  more.  The 
little  tract  is  full  of  remarks  on  life  and  character  of  sur- 
prising depth  and  justice,  manifesting  what  powers  of 
observation  as  well  as  reflexion  were  possessed  by  the 
sickly  youth  who  had  seen  so  little  of  the  world. 

Want  of  means  soon  drove  Leopardi  back  to  Recanati, 
where,  deaf,  halt' blind,  sleepless,  tortured  by  incessant 
pain,  at  war  with  himself  and  every  one  around  him  except 
his  sister,  he  spent  the  two  most  unhappy  years  of  his 
unhappy  life.  In  May  1  S3 1  he  escaped  to  Florsnce,  where 
ho  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  Swis3  philologist, 
M.  de  Sinner.  To  him  he  confided  his  unpublished  philo- 
logical writings,  with  a  view  to  their  appearance  in 
Germany.  Sinner  showed  himself  culpably  remiss  in  the 
execution  of  his  trust,  and  it  is  no  adequate  extenuation  of 
his  negligence  that  these  treatises  were  of  less  value  man 
Leopardi  may  have  thought.  Though  continually  reclaimed 
by  the  latter's  friends  after  his  death,  they  were  never 
published  by  Sinner,  but  were  purchased  after  his  decease 
by  the  Italian  Government,  and,  together  with  Leopardi's 
correspondence  with  the  Swiss  philologist,  have  been 
partially  edited  by  M.  Aulard.  In  1831  appeared  a  new 
edition  of  Leopardi's  poems,  comprising  several  new  pieces 
of  the  highest  merit.  These  are  in  general  less  austerely 
classical  than  his  earlier  compositions,  aud  evince  a  greater 
tend'icy  to  description,  and  a  keener  interest  in  the  works 
and  ways  of  ordinary  mankind.  "The  Resurrection," 
composed  on  occasion  of  his  unexpected  recovery,  is  a 
model  of  concentrated  energy  of  diction,  and  "The  Song 
of  !■'  e  Wandering  Shepherd  in  Asia"  is  one  of  the  highest 
Tights  of  modern  lyric  poetry.  The  range  of  the  author's 
ideas  is  still  restricted,  but  his  style  and  melody  are  nnsur- 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  these  pieces 
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(October  1S31)  Leopardi  was  driven  from  Florence  to 
Rome  by  an  unhappy  attachment,  the  history  and  object 
of  which  have  remained  unknown.  His  filings  are 
powerfully  expressed  in  two  poems,  "To  Himself"  and 
"  Aspasia,"  which  seem,  however,  to  breathe  wounded  pride 
at  least  as  much  as  wounded  love.  In  1832  Leopardi 
returned  to  Florence,  and  there  formed  acquaintance  with 
a  young  Neapolitan,  Antonio  Ranieri,  himself  an  author  of 
merit,  and  destined  to  enact  towards  him  the  p.irt 
performed  by  Severn  towards  Keats,  an  envial'e  title  to 
renown  if  Ranieri  had  not  in  his  old  age  tarnished  it  by- 
assuming  the  relation  of  Trelawny  to  the  deceased  Byron. 
Leopardi  accompanied  Ranieri  and  his  sister  to  Naples, 
and  under  their  care  enjoyed  four  years  of  comparative 
tranquillity.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  German 
poet  Platen,  his  sole  modern  rival  in  the  classical  perfection 
of  form,  and  composed  "  La  Ginestra,"  the  most  consum- 
mate of  all  his  lyrical  masterpieces,  strongly  resembling. 
Shelley's  "Mont  Blanc,"  but  more  perfect  in  expression. 
He  also  wrote  at  Naples  "  The  Sequel  to  the  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice,"  his  most  sustained  effort,  a  satire  in 
ottava  rimaon  the  abortive  Neapolitan  revolution  of  lo20, 
clever  and  humorous,  but  obscure  from  the  local  character 
of  the  allusions.  The  more  painful  aud  distasteful  details 
of  his  Neapolitan  residence  may  be  found  by  those  who 
care  to  seek  for  them  in  the  deplorable  publication  of 
Ranieri's  peevish  old  age  {Sette  Anni  di  Sodalizio).  The 
decay  of  his  constitution  continued  ;  he  became  dropsical  ; 
and  a  sudden  crisis  of  his  malady,  unanticipated  by  himself 
alone,  put  an  end  to  his  life-long  sufferings  on  June  15, 
1837. 

Leopardi's  sole  but  sufficient  apology  for  the  effeminacy  of  endless- 
complaints,  and  an  extremely  low  view  of  the  conditions  of  lium.it; 
happiness,  is  to  have  been  a  poor  invalid  tortured  by  incessant  pain, 
who   in  demanding  pleasurable  sensations  for  mankind  was   hut 
craving  what  was  indeed  an  absolute  necessity  for  himself.     AVitli 
all  his  dramatic  skill  in  dialogue,  the  cast  of  his  mind  was  essen- 
tially subjective  ;  he  was  wholly  incapable  of  placing  himself  at  any 
other  point  of   view  than  his  own.     His   philosophical   opinions 
accordingly  possess  merely  a  personal    interest,  and  are  valueless 
except  as  illustrations  of  human  nature  in  abnormal  circumstances. 
The  patriotic  spirit  of  his  earliest  poems,  the  brief  gleam  of  happi- 
ness he  enjoyed  in  female  society  at  Bologna,  reveal  how  different 
might  have  been  his  history  and  the  spirit  of  his  writings  had  his 
physical   organization    qualified   him    for    either   love    or  action. 
Bereft  of  every  possibility  of  healthy  energy,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  should  have  sunk  into  a  despairing  quietism,  a  solace  probably  to 
.  himself,  and  only  hurtful  to  others  if  represented  as  n  pou  erful  in- 
'  tellect's  dclibeiate  and  unbiassed  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
universe.     Leopardi's  perfect  literary  expression  owes  nothing  to  the 
nature  of  the  ideas  it  is  employed  in  embellishing,  and  is,  indeed, 
most  conspicuous  when  he  stands  upon  common  ground  with  other 
poets.     Thus  the  magnificent  description  of  the  setting  of  the  moon 
in  "II  Tramonto  della  Luna"  is  finer  than  the  reflexions  it  ushers  in, 
and  his  crowning  work,  "La  Ginestra,"  owes  most  of  its  impressive- 
ness  to  the  assemblage  of  noble  and  picturesque  objects  which  the 
poet  summons  as  witnesses  to  the  frailty  of  man.     In  the  pres 
of  Vesuvius  and  Pompeii  such  meditations  seem  natural,  and,  after 
all,  the  association  of  the  destinies  of  mankind  with  the  revolutions 
of  nature  produces  rather  a  sentiment  of  grave  and  chastened  exal- 
tation than  the  self-abasement  enforced  by  the  poet.     This  natuio^ 
aud  moral  sublimity  raises  it  above  Leopardi's  other  lyrics,  which  in 
point  of  poetical  feeling  and  literary  workmanship  are  for  the  most 
part  nearly  on  a  par.     They  are  truly  classic — not,  as  with  Platen, 
by  a  laborious  imitation  of  antique  metres,  but,  as  with  Shelley  and 
Landor  and  the  English  neo-classic  poets,  by  a  perfect  appropriation 
of  the  classical  spirit.     As  with  the  ancients,  their  range  of  senti- 
ment is  narrow  but  their  form  perfect  ;  there  is  probably  no  other 
modern  writer  in  whom  it  would  be  so  impossiWo  to  alter  a  lino 
without  detriment.     The  same  perfection  characterizes  Leopardi'* 
prose  writings,  and  his  letters  would  be  hardly  less  admira'  '     but 
lor  the  hollow  professions  and  inflated  compliments  exacted  by  the 
conventional  proprieties  of  Italian  correspondence.     The  insinr^nty 
of  his  letters  to  his  father  is  especially  painful ;  and  i..»  professed 
yearning  for  death  is  strangely  associated  with  a  frontic  dread  of 
cholera.     Censure,  however,  is  silent  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
moral  and  physical  sufferings;  and  his  intimates  unanimously  attest 
the  attractiveness  of  his  personal  character  save  for  some  infnn.ilii* 
that  should  never  have  been  dragged  to  light.     As  a  precocious 
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mid  at  the  same  time  enduring  genius  he  can  only  be  compared  to 
I'ascal,  whom  he  greatly  resembles  in  many  respects. 

The  poems  which  constitute  Leopardi's  principal  title  to  immor- 
tality arc  only  forty-one  in  number,  and  some  of  these  are  merely 
■fragmentary.  They  may  for  the  most  part  be  described  as  odes, 
meditative  soliloquies,  or  impassioned  addresses,  generally  couched 
in  a  lyrical  form,  although  a  i'cw  are  in  magnificent  blank  verse. 
Some  idea  of  t!i  :■  style  and  spirit  of  the  former  might  be  obtained 
by  imagining  the.  thoughts  of 'the  last  book  of  Spenser's  Faerie 
tyusrne  in  the  metre  of  his  Epithalamium.  They  were  first  edited 
•complete  l>y  Uanieri  at  Florence  in  1845,-  forming,  along  with  the 
Op'.ceLU  Ifijntli,  the  first  volume  of  a  proposed  edition  of  Leopardi's 
works,  which  does  not,  however,  include  the  "Sequel  to  the  Battle  of 
the  Frogs  and  Mice,"  first  printed  at  Paris  in  1842,  nor  the  recently 
discovered  wiitings.  Vols,  ii.-iv.  contain,  the  philological  essays  and 
translations  with  some  letters,  and  vols.  v.  and  vi.  the  remainder  of 
the  eoirespondencc.  The  juvenile  essays  preserved  in  his  father's 
library  at  Recanati  were  edited  by  Cugnoni  in  1879,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  family.  Leopardi's  biography  is  mainly  in  his  letters, 
which  his  recent  historians  (Brandos,  Bouche-Leclereq,  Rosa)  have 
merely  wrought  up  with  the  addition  of  criticisms,  excellent  in  their 
way,  more  particularly  Brandcs's,  but  generally  much  overrating 
his  significance  in  the  history  of  human  thought.  Mr  Glad- 
stone's essay  (Quart.  lUv.y  1850),  since  reprinted  in  vol.  ii.  of  the 
author's  Qleanlnys,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  pervaded  by 
the  theological  spirit,  but  is  in  the  main  a  pattern  of  generous  and 
discriminating  eulogy.  Ranieri's  infelicitous  contribution  to  his 
friend's  biography  has  been  mentioned  ;  a  recent  publication  by  the 
countess  Teresa  Lcopardi,  widow  of  Leopardi's  brother  Carlo,  has 
done  much  to  correct  misconceptions  respecting  the  circumstances 
and  feelings  of  his  family.  There  are  excellent  German  translations 
of  his  poems  by  Hcyse  and  Brandes  ;  it  "is  very  improbable  that 
there  will  ever  be  an  adequate  one  in  English.  A  translation  of 
his  essays  and  dialogues  by  Mr  C.  Edwards  has,  however,  just 
appeared  (1882),  and  most  of  the  dialogues  have  been  rendered  into 
our  language  with  extraordinary  felicity  by  Mr  James  Thomson, 
author  of  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
-these  versions  may  ere  long  be  disinterred  from  the  files  of  the 
National  Reformer,  and  made  generally  accessible.  (R.  G. ) 

LEOPOLD  I.  (1640-1705),  Holy  Roman  emperor,  the 
second   son   of   the  emperor    Ferdinand   III.   and  Maria 
Anna  of  Spain,  was  born  June  9, 1640.     He  became  king  of 
Hungary  in  1655,  and  king  of  Bohemia  in  1658,  in  which 
year  he  also  received  the  imperial  crown,  the  electors  having 
chosen  him  in  preference  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France.     Leopold 
had  been  educated  for  the  church,  and  throughout  life  he 
had  the  tastes  and  sympathies  of  a  churchman  rather  than 
those  of  a  secular  ruler.     He  secluded  himself  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  world,  and  would  have  preferred  to  live 
iu  peace,  yet  his  long  reign  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
most  agitated   periods  in  German  history.     It  happened 
that  he  had  in  Louis  XIV.  a  rival  of  extraordinary  power, 
and  Leopold  was  in  no  respect  a  match  for  his  craft,  ambi- 
tion, and  audacity.     The  serious  difficulties  of  Leopold's 
career  began  in    1662,  when  the  mismanagement  of  his 
ministers  in  regard  to  Transylvania  made  war  with  Turkey 
inevitable.     The   Turks   invaded    Hungary,    and,  having 
seized  Grosswardein  and  Neuhiiusel,  broke  into  Moravia 
and  Silesia.     The    princes  of  the  empire,  who  had  been 
made   virtually  independent  by  the  results  of  the  Thirty 
Years'   War,  watched   the  progress  of  the  struggle   with 
indifference  ;  but  in  1663,  Leopold  having  made  a  personal 
appeal  to  them  in  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  they  were  induced 
to  grant  him  aid.     On  the  1st  of  August  1664  Montecuculi 
defeated  the  Turks  at  St  Gotthard  on  the  Raab,  and  had 
the  war  been  prosecuted  with  energy  much  future  disaster 
■would  probably  have  been  prevented.     The  emperor,  how- 
ever, made  no  further  use  of  his  victory  than  to  induce 
the  Turks  to  accept  an  armistice  for  twenty  years.     He 
allowed  them  to  retain  Grosswardein  and  Neuhiiusel,  and 
their  candidate  for  the  principality  of  Transylvania  was 
formally  recognized.     In  1672  Leopold  came  for  the  first 
time  into  direct  collision  with  Louis  XIV.     As  it  seemed 
highly  probable  that  the  French  king  would  not  be  content 
■vith  the  conquest  of  Holland,  Leopold,  as  head  of  his 
hereditary  territories  and  as  emperor,  associated  himself 
with  Brandenburg  and  Spain  for  the  support  of  the  Dutch. 


For  some  time,  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz,  the  emperor's  minister,  the  war  was  conducted 
indolently  by  the  Germans ;  and  early  in   1675  Turenne 
gained  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  in  Alsace.     Later  in 
the  same  year  Turenne   was  slain,  and  his  army  defeated 
at  Sassbach  ;  and  Montecuculi  forced  his  way  across  the 
French  frontier.     The  treaty  of  Nimeguen  having  been 
signed  by  the  Dutch  in  167S,  the  emperor  concluded  peace 
in  1679.     The  French  retained  Freiburg  in  Breisgau;  and 
soon  afterwards  Louis  XIV.,  instead  of  giving  up  towns 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  resign,  seized  many  new  cities 
and  districts.     To  these  acts  of  robbery  he  gave  an  appear- 
ance of  legality  by  instituting  so-called    "Chambers  of 
Reunion."      The    German    people    bitterly   resented   his 
aggression,  but  the  princes  declined  to  interfere,-  and  the 
energies,  of  the  emperor  were  fully  occupied   elsewhere. 
His  system  of  government  in  Hungary  was  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical,    and   in    1682    the    Hungarians,    headed   by 
Emeric   Tokblyi,    broke   into   open   revolt.       They  were 
encouraged  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  stirred  up  the  Turks  to 
join  them  in  attacking  Austria.     In  1683  a  Turkish  army 
of  200,000  men,  led  by  the  grand  vizier  Kara  Mustapha, 
entered  Hungary,  and  pushed  on  to  Vienna,  which  they 
besieged  from  the  14th  of  July  till  the  12th  of  September. 
The  German  princes  were  unwilling  to  act  even  in  such  an 
emergency  as  this,  but  at  last  an  imperial  army 'under  the 
electors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony  marched  towards  Vienna, 
and  they  were  joined  by  John  Sobieski  of  Poland  with  a 
corps  of  26,000  men.     These  troops,  in  association  with 
the   emperor's   army  under   Duke   Charles   of   Lorraine, 
attacked  the  Turks  on  the  12th  of  September  1683,  at  the 
Kalenberg,  near  Vienna.     The  Turks  were  so  effectually 
defeated   that   they   were   soon    driven    from    Hungary. 
Another  great  victory  was  gained  over  them  at  Mohacz  in 
1687  ;  and  in  1697  they  were  defeated  by  Prince  Eugene 
at  Zenta.     In   1699  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz  was  signed, 
whereby   the   emperor   became   complete    master   of   the 
districts   which   the   Turks  had   conquered   in  Hungary. 
Twelve  years  before  (1687),  the  Hungarians,  worn  out  by 
the  struggle,  had  submitted  to  the  emperor  at  the  diet  of 
Pressburg,  the  monarchy  being  made  hereditary  in  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  instead  of  elective.     This  settlement, 
had  scarcely  been  concluded  when  the  emperor  was  involved 
in  new  troubles  by  the  French  invasion  of  the  Palatinate 
in  1688.     On  this  occasion  Louis  XIV.  had  to  account 
with  an  antagonist  of  a  very  different  character  from  the 
emperor  Leopold.     William  of  Orange,  when  raised  to  the 
throne  of  England,  made  it  the  object  of  his  life  to  break 
the  supremacy  of  France ;  and  through   his   efforts  wa3 
formed  the  Grand  Alliance,  which  for  more  than  eight  years 
curried  on  war  by  sea  and  land.     The  emperor  did  not 
approve  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  (1697),  but  after  the 
withdrawal  of  his  allies  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  con- 
sent to  the  establishment  of  peace.     Louis  was  compelled 
to  cede  most  of  the  acquisitions  he  had  made  after  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen,  but   retained   Strasburg.    .In  1701 
began  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  waged  by  Leopold 
iu  defence  of  the  claims  of  his  second  son  Charles  against 
those  of  Philip  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.      [n  tins 
war  Leopold  was  supported  by  the  empire,  and  by  England, 
Holland,  and  Prussia.     It  opened  with  several  victories 
gained  by  Prince  Eugene  ;  but  afterwards  King  Joseph  and 
the  margrave  of  Baden  were  repeatedly  defeated,  and  the 
emperor  was  weakened  by  a  renewal  of  the  movement  for 
national  independence  in  Hungary.     His  confidence  was 
revived  by  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  but  ho  did  not  live  to 
see  the  full  results  of  that  great,  victory.     On  the  5th  of 
May  1705  he  died  of  dropsy  in  the  chest.     He  was  a  man 
of  ungainly  appearance,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his 
face  being  his  large  hanging  under-lip.     The  life  of  his  court 
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•was  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  rules  of 
Spanish  etiquette,  but  in^his  relations  to  his  family  a 
naturally  kind  disposition  often  broke  through  the  crust  of 
rigid  conventions.  Although  one  of  the  most  intolerant 
sovereigns  of  his  age,  he  gave  considerable  attention  to 
science,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of 
the  universities  of  Innsbruck,  Olmutz,  Halle,  and  Breslau. 
Early  in  his  reign  he  allowed  his  judgment  to  be  controlled 
by  his  cabinet,  but.he  never  placed  implicit  trust  in  any 
minister  after  the  discovery  that  Lobkowitz  had  been  in 
communication  with  the  French.  He  was  married  three 
times,  and  two  of  his  sous  became  emperors — Joseph  L 
and  Charles  VI.  (j.  si.) 

LEOPOLD  II.,  Holy  Roman  emperor,  was  born  on  the 
5th  of  May  1747.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
emperor  Francis  I.,  in  1765,  he  became  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany,  a  country  which  he  ruled  for  twenty-five  years  in 
a  thoroughly  enlightened  spirit.  Earlier  than  his  brother, 
Joseph  II.,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  ecclesiastical  reform, 
but  he  effected  with  moderation  and  good  sense  the  changes 
which  he  considered  advisable.  Agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce  he  encouraged  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of 
his  age,  and  Tuscaay  owed  to  him  a  well-conceived  criminal 
code.  He  had  even  prepared  a  scheme  for  instituting 
representative  government  in  Tuscany  when,  in  1790,  he 
succeeded  Joseph  II.  in  the  hereditary  lands  of  the  house 
of  Efapsburg  and  in  the  empire.  Joseph,  with  all  his  good 
intentions,  had  left  his  hereditary  states  in  much  confusion  ; 
and  vigwttr  and  prudence  were  essential  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  order.  The  chief  difficulty  was  in  the  Netherlands, 
which  were  disinclined  to  respond  to  Leopold's  advances. 
He  despatched  an  army  against  them,  and  it  entered 
Brussels  on  the  3d  of  December  1791.  The  country  was 
then  it  his  mercy ;  but  he  acted  with  great  discretion, 
restoring  certain  ancient  rights  which  Joseph,  in  his  zeal 
for  improvement,  had  withdrawn.  In  Hungary,  too,  the 
emperor  succeeded  in  calming  popular  excitement;  and 
on  the  4th  of  August  17'J1  the  treaty  of  Sistova  was  signed, 
bringing  to  an  end  the  unlucky  war  which  Joseph  had  waged 
with  the  Turks.  The  violence  of  the  French  Revolution- 
ists produced  a  bad  effect  on  the  internal  policy  of  Leopold, 
■who  supposed  that  it  was  necessary,  not  only  to  introduce 
a  secret  police,  but  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
same  influences  led  him  to  concDiate  Prussia,  which  had 
been  always  on  its  guard  against  Austria  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Confederation  of  Princes  by  Frederick  the 
Great.  On  the  27th  of  August  1791  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  met  at  Pillmtz ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  act  together  for  the  deliverance  of  Louis  XVI. 
of  France.  In  pursuance  of  this  understanding  a  defensive 
and  offensive  treaty  of  alliance  between  AiLstria  and  Prussia 
was  concluded  on  the  7th  of  February  1792;  but  the 
emperor's  schemes  were  suddenly  broken  by  death.  He 
died  on  the  1st  of  March  1792,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  the  emperor  Francis  II. 

LEOPOLD  I.  (1790-1865),  king  of  the  Belgians,  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Francis,  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, 
and  thus  the  uncle  of  Queen  Victoria  of  England.  His 
youth  was  chiefly  spent  in  the  Russian  military  service  ;  he 
commanded  a  battalion  at  Liitzen,  Bautzen,  and  Leipsic, 
entered  Paris  with  the  allied  sovereigns,  and  accompanied 
them  to  England.  In  May  1816  he  married  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  only  child  of  the  Prince  Regent  (who  died  in 
the  following  year),  having  previously  been  created  duke 
of  Kendal  in  the  English  peerage.  In  1830  he  declined 
the  crown  of  Greece,  but  was  elected  to  the  throne  of 
Belgium  in  June  1831.  For  the  subsequent  events  of  his 
life  see  Belgium,  voL  iii.  p.  528  sq. 

LEOPOLD   I.  (1676-1 747).  cftikc   ol 
der  altc  Destauer,  a  famous  Prussian  general,  was  bcru  at, 


Dessau,  July  3,  1C76.  Possessing  great  phj 
and  an  absorbing  interest  in  military  affairs,  he  at  an  early 
age  displayed  capacity  for  commands  of  high  responsibility. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1693  he  succeeded  him  as 
colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  service  of  Brandenburg,  and, 
having  rendered  invaluable  assistance  at  the  capture  "1 
Namur  by  William  III  of  Orauge  in  1696,  he  obtained 
the  rank  of  major-geueral.  Returning  shortly  afterwards 
to  his  principality,  he  conceived  a  passionate  attachment 
for  the  daughter  of  an  apothecary,  whom  he  raised  to  the 
rank  of  nobility  and  made  his  wife  on  reaching  bis 
majority.  During  the  years  that  he  now  spent  in  his 
principality,  he  won  the  ardent  affection  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  both  by  his  considerate  regard  for  their  welfare 
and  by  the  influence  of  his  st»ong  personality.  In  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  twelve  thousand  men  at  Blenheim 
in  1704,  Leopold  so  acted  in  a  critical  contingency  as 
practically  to  turn  the  scales  of  victory  ;  and  in  Eugene's 
Italian  campaigns  he  was  conspicuous  at  the  battle  of 
Cassano  in  1705,  the  storming  of  Turin  in  1706,  and  in 
other  affairs  of  minor  importance.  After  serving  as  a 
volunteer  at  Malplaquet  in  1709,  he  received  an  inde- 
pendent command  from  Prussia,  and  rendered  inij 
assistance  to  Marlborough  against  Villars.  Created  field- 
marshal  in  1715,  he  gained  the  special  confidence  of 
Fiederick  William  I.,  and  it  was  in  no  small  degree  to  his 
instructions  in  military  tactics,  and  the  splendid  perfection 
to  which  he  had  brought  the  small  army  of  Prussia,  that 
the  great  military  triumphs  of  Frederick  II.  were  due. 
His  more  important  military  inventions  are  the  iron  ram- 
rod and  the  equal  step.  As  a  general  he  specially  excelled 
in  stratagems  and  surprises,  in  which  he  was  greatly  ; 
by  his  daring  and  impetuous  energy.  These  quahtit;  were 
specially  displayed  in  the  surprise  and  bloodless  capture 
of  Mors  castle  in  1 7 1 2,  the  seizure  during  night  of  the  island 
of  Riigen  in  1715,  the  formation  in  1741  of  the  famous 
entrenched  camp  at  Gottin  near  Magdeburg,  where  with 
an  army  of  thirty-six  thousand  men  he  was  prepared  for 
events  either  in  Saxony  or  Hanover,  the  defeat  of  the 
Austrians  at  Neustadt  in  1744,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Saxons,  though  superior  both  in  numbers  and  artillery, 
from  a  strongly  entrenched  position  at  Kesselsdorf  in  1745. 
He  died  7th  April  1747.  Leopold  is  graphically  portrayed 
in  Carlyle's  Frederick,  where  he  is  spoken  of  as  "  a  man  of 
vast  dumb  faculty,  dumb  but  fertile,  deep — no  end  of 
imagination,  no  end  of  ingenuities — with  as  much  mothet 
wit  as  in  whole  talking  parliaments." 

See  also  the  Lives  by  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  3d  edition  187*2,  Hosaun 
1876,  and  Siebigk  1876  ;  and  Crousatz,  Militdrische  Dcnbiciirdig- 
kciten  des  Fiirstcn  Leopold  von  Anhatl-Dcssau,  1875. 

LEPANTO  (the  Italian  form  of  the  modern  Greek 
Epakto),  known  in  ancient  times  as  Naupactus,  a  name 
which  has  recently  been  revived  in  official  documents,  is  a 
town  in  the  nomarchy  of  Acarnania  and  .Etolia,  Greece, 
situated  on  a  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  straits  of  Lepanto, 
by  which  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  is  connected  with  that 
of  Patras.  It  stands  on  the  south-eastern  and  southern 
slopes  of  one  of  the  spurs  of  Mount  Rigani ;  the  surround 
ing  plain  is  well  watered  and  fertile,  but  the  harbour,  once 
the  best  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  is  now 
almost  entirely  choked  u;\  and  is  accessible  only  to  the 
smallest  craft.     Lepanto  i  pi  -copal  see.;  the  population 

of  the  deme  of  Naupactus  in  "'295. 

According  to  traditional  etymology.  Naup  ed  its  name 

from  the  circumstance  that  hero  the  Hciaclidse  built  the  fleet  with 
which  they  invaded  the  Peloponnesus.  The  place  is  first  men- 
tioned in  actual  histoiy  as  having  been  taken  from  the  Locri  Ozobje 
by  tire  Athenians,  who  settled  it  with  Messenian  helots  at  the  close 
of  the  third  Messenian  war  i  455  B.C.),  and  who  made  it  their  chief 
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months,  it  fell  mto  the  hands  ot  the  Romans,  191  B.C.  It  was  still 
a  flourishing  place  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  but  according  to 
Proeopius  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Venetians,  who  fortified  it  so  strongly  that  in  1477  it  successfully 
resisted  a  four  months'  siege  by  a  Turkish  army  thirty  thousand 
strong ;  in  1499,  however,  it  was  taken  by  Bajazet  II.  The  mouth 
of  the  Gulf  of  Lcpanto  was  the  scene  of  the  great  sea  fight  in  which 
the  naval  power  of  Turkey  was  for  the  time  being  destroyed  by  the 
united  papal,  Spanish,  and  Venetian  forces  (October  7,  1571).  See 
John  of  Austria.  In  1678  it  was  recaptured  by  the  Venetians, 
but  was  again  restored  in  1699  by  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz  to  the 
Turks  ;  in  the  war  of  independence  it  finally  became  Greek  once 
more  (March  1829). 

LEPIDOSIREN  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  genera  of  fishes,  of  whicli  one  species 
(Lepidosiren  paradoxa)  has  been  fouDd  in  tributaries  of 
the  river  Amazon,  and  the  other  (Lepidosiren  annectens) 
occurs  in  the  systems  of  all  the  large  rivers  of  tropical 
Africa.  The  latter  species  differs  in  some  points,  notably 
in  having  six  instead  of  five  branchial  arches,  from  L. 
paradoxa,  and  therefore  has  been  generically  separated  by 
Owen  under  the  name  of  Protopterus, — which  name 
likewise  is  in  common  use.  Together  with  the  Australian 
HJeratodus,  the  lepidosirens  are  the  only  living  representa- 
tives of  a  very  old  type  of  fishes,  the  Dipnoi,  which  reaches 
back  to  the  Devonian  age,  thus  giving  us  an  insight  into 
the  organization  of  fishes  of  which  nothing  but  some 
obscure  and  fragmentary  impressions  of  the  hard  parts  are 
preserved.  The  body  of  Lepidosiren  is  eel-shaped,  and 
covered  with  small  thin  scales.  A  single  vertical  fin  sur- 
rounds the  posterior  part  of  the  body  and  the  tail ;  the 
paired  fins  are  reduced  to  two  pairs  of  long  threads, 
internally  supported  by  a  series  of  small  cartilages.  The 
dentition  is  very  characteristic,  and  consists  of  a  pair  of 
conical  pointed  vomerine  teeth,  and  a  pair  of  large  cuspidate 
and  ribbed  molar  teeth  on  the  palate  and  in  the  lower  jaw. 
The  skeleton  is  notochordal ;  and  lungs  are  present  in 
addition  to  gills.  From  this  latter  fact  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  lepidosirens  can  breathe  air  as  well  as  water; 
and,  although  they  have  never  been  observed  to  leave  the 
water  voluntarily,  either  in  a  state  of  nature  or  in  captivity, 
they  rise  from  time  to  time  to  the  surface  to  fill  their  lungs 
with  a  fresh  supply  of  air;  further,  when,  during  the  hot 
season,  the  water  of  the  tanks  in  which  they  live  changes 
into  mud,  branchial  respiration  is  entirely  superseded  by 
pulmonal.  Of  the  habits  of  Lepidosiren  paradoxa  scarcely 
anything  is  known  ;  only  a  few  specimens  have  been  found 
by  naturalists,  and  neither  Bates  nor  Wallace  succeeded  in 
obtaining  one.  This  species,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  desiderata  in  zoological  museums.  The  African 
species,  on  the  other  hand,  is  common  in  the  upper  Nile, 
in  the  central  lake-region,  on  the  Zambesi,  and  in  all  the 
rivers  of  the  west  coast.  Baker  states  that  in  some 
districts  of  central  Africa  the  lepidosiren  is  so  abundant 
as  to  form  an  article  of  food,  fresh  and  dried.  Specimens 
living  in  pools  which  dry  up  during  the  hot  season  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud,  and  form  an  oval  cavity,  the  inside 
of  which  is  lined  with  a  protecting  coat  of  hardened  mucus, 
and  in  which  they  wait,  coiled  up  and  in  a  torpid  condition, 
for  the  return  of  the  rainy  season.  These  retreats  are 
discovered  by  the  natives  by  a  circular  opening  at  the  upper 
surface,  which  is  closed  by  the  mucous  film.  If  the 
capsules  are  not  broken,  the  fishes,  imbedded  in  the  clay- 
balls,  can  bo  transported  to  Europe,  and  emerge  from  their 
prison  on  being  placed  in  tepid  water.  Both  species  attain 
to  a  length  of  6  feet,  and  feed  on  frogs,  fishes,  and  other 
of  aquatic  animals.  For  the  details  of  the  organization 
the  Lepidosiren  see  the  article  Ichthyology. 

LEPIDUS,  M.  jEmilius,  a  member  of  the  Becond 
Ionian  triumvirate,  was  a  son  of  M.  TEmilius  Lepidus,  who 
had  beeu  consul  in  137  ao.     Ho  joined  the  party  of  Ciusar 


in  the  civil  wars,  and  was  by  the  dictator  thrice  nominatec? 
magister  eqnitum  and  raised  to  the  consulship  46  B.C.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  influence,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably more  on  this  ground  than  on  account  of  his  ability 
that  Ciesar  raised  him  to  such  honours.  In  the  beginning 
of  44  B.C.  he  was  sent  to  Gallia  Narbonensis,  but  before  he 
had  left  the  city  with  his  army  Caesar  was  murdered. 
Lepidus,  as  commander  of  the  only  army  near  Rome, 
became  a  man  of  great  importance  in  the  troubles  which 
followed.  Taking  part  with  Autouy,  he  joined  in  the  recon- 
ciliation which  the  latter  effected  with  the  senatorial  party, 
and  afterwards  sided  witli  him  when  open  war  broke  out. 
Antony,  after  his  defeat  at  Mutina,  joined  Lepidus  in 
Gaul,  and  in  August  43  B.o.  Octavian,  who  had  forced  the 
senate  to  make  him  consul,  effected  an  arrangement  with 
Antony  and  Lepidus,  and  the  triumvirate  was  organized 
at  Bononia.  Antony  and  Octavian  soon  reduced  Lepidus 
to  an  inferior  position.  His  province  of  Gaul  and  Spain- 
was  taken  from  him ;  and,  though  he  was  included  in  the 
triumvirate  when  it  was  renewed  in  37  B.C.,  his  power 
was  only  nominal.  He  made  an  effort  in  the  following 
year  to  regain  some  reality,  of  power,  conquered  part  of 
Sicily,  and  claimed  the  whole  island  as  his  province,  but 
Octavian  found  means  to  sap  the  fidelity  of  his  soldiers, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  supplicate  for  his  life.  He  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  fortune  and  the  office  of  pontifex 
maximua,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  44  B.C..  but 
had  to  retire  into  private  life.     He  died  13  B.c. 

Lepidus  was  the  cognomen  of  a  Roinan  family  in  thi  patrician  gens 
sEmilia.  The  first  of  this  name  of  whom  anything  is  recorded  is 
M.  jEmilius  Lepidus,  consul  285  B.O.  From  this  time  onwards  the 
family  continued  in  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  distinguished 
men  till  in  the  1st  century  after  Christ  it  disappears.  Another 
M.  jEmilius  Lepidus  was  one  of  the  three  ambassadors  sent  to 
Egypt  as  tutores  of  the  infant  king  Ptolemy  V.  He  was^consul  in 
187  and  175,  censor  179,  pontifex  inaximus  from  180  onwards, 
and  was  six  times  chosen  by  the  censors  princeps  scnalits.  He  died 
in  152.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  is  the  Lepidus  who  is  com- 
memorated on  a  coin  of  the  gens  Emilia  as  having  slain  au  euemy 
and  saved  a  citizen's  life  at  tho  age  of  fifteen,  while  still  dressed  in 
the  boy's  toga  praztcxta.  Another  of  the  same  name  'was  consul 
137  B.C.  Being  sent  to  Spain  to  conduct  the  Nuninntine  war,  ho 
began  against  the  will  of  the  senate  to  attack  the  Vaccrei.  This 
enterprise  was  so  unsuccessful  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand in  136  and  condemned  to  pay  n  fine.  He  was  among  the 
greatest  of  tho  earlier  Rnman  orators,  and  Cicero  praises  him  far 
having  introduced  tho  well-constructed  sentence  and  even  f  ow  of 
language  from  Greek  into  Roman  oratory.  He  contributed  much 
to  forming  the  style  of  Tiberius  Gracchus. 

Another  of  the  same  name  was  infamous  for  his  oppressive 
prcetorship  in  Sicily  (81  B.C.).  In  the  civil  wars  he  sided  with 
Sulla  and  bought  much  of  the  confiscated  property  of  the  Marian 
partisans.  Afterwards  he  became  leader  of  the  popular  party,1 
and  was  with  the  help  of  Pompoy  elected  consul  for  78  B.C., 
against  the  will  of  Sulla.  When  the  dictator  died,  Lepidus 
tried  in  wain  to  prevent  tho  burial  of  his  body  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  and  to  alter  the  constitution  established  by  him.  His 
colleague  Lutatius  Cutulus  found  a  tribune  to  place  his  veto 
on  Lepidus's  proposals  ;  and  the  quarrel  between  the  two  parties 
in  the  state  became  so  inflamed  that  tho  senate  made  tho  consuls 
swear  not  to  take  up  arms.  Lepidus  was  then  ordered  by  the 
senate  to  go  to  his  province,  Transalpine  Ganl  ;  but  he  stopped 
in  Etruria  on  his  way  from  the.  city  aud  began  to  levy  an  army. 
He  was  declared  a  public  enemy  early  in  77  B.C.,  and  forthwith 
marched  against  Rome.  A  battle  took  place  in  the  Campuc 
Rlaltius,  Pompey  and  Cutulus  commnnding  the  senatorial  army, 
and  Lepidus  was  defeated.  He  sailed  to  Sardinia,  where  he  was 
also  repulsed  ;  and  soon  after  ho  died.  One  of  his  two  sons  was 
L.  ^Emilius  Paulina,  consul  50,  who  built  dming  his  ledileship  in 
55  the  Basilica  ^Emilia  in  the  forum. 

LEPROSY  (Lepra  Arabunt,  Elephantiasis  Griecorum, 
Anssat;,  Spedahkhed),  the  greatest  disease  of  mediaeval 
Christendom,  is  identified,  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  disease 
endemic  from  the  earliest  historical  times  (1500  B.c)  in 
tho  delta  and  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  on  tho  other  hand 
with  a  disease  now  common  in  Asia,  Africa,  South 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  certain  isolated  localities  of 
Europe.     An  authentic  representation  of  the  leprosy  of  the 
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Middle  Ages  exists  in  a  picture  at  Munich  by  Holbein, 
painted  at  Augsburg  in  1516;  St  Elizabeth  gives  bread 
and  wine  to  a  prostrate  group  of  lepers,  including  a 
bearded  man  whose  face  is  covered  with  large  round 
reddish  knobs,  an  old  woman  whose  arm  is  covered  with 
brown  blotches,  the  leg  swathed  in  bandages  through  which 
matter  oozes,  the  bare  knee  also  marked  with  discoloured 
spots,  and  on  the  head  a  white  rag  or  plaster,  and,  thirdly,  a 
young  man  whose  neck  and  face  (especially  round  the 
somewhat  hairless  eyebrows)  are  spotted  with  brown 
patches  of  various  size.  It  is  conjectured  by  Virchow 
that  the  painter  had  made  studies  of  lepers  from  the 
lepe.r-houses  then  existing  at  Augsburg.  These  external 
characters  of  mediaeval  leprosy  agree  with  the  descriptions 
of  it  by  the  ancients,  and  with  the  pictures  of  modern 
leprosy  given  by  Danielssen  and  Boeck  for  Norway,  by 
various  authors  for  sporadic  European  cases,  by  Anderson 
for  Malacca,  by  Carter  for  India,  by  Wolff  for  Madeira. 
and  by  Hillis  for  British  Guiana.  There  has  been  some 
confusion  in  the  technical  naming  of  the  disease;  it  is 
called  Elephantiasis  (Leontiasis,  Satyriasis)  by  the  Greek 
writers,  and  Lepra  by  the  Arabians."  The  latter  term  has 
been  generally  adopted  in  modern  books,  but  in  England 
the  name  of  Lepra  is  applied  (after  Willan)  to  an  entirely 
•different  disease  of  the  skin. 

Hisl-yry. — Egypt  was  regarded  by  the  aucients  (positively 
by  Lucretius)  as  the  country  whence  leprosy  came.  It  was 
probably  endemic  among  the  Hebrews  when  they  migrated 
from  Egypt.  The  minute  diagnostic  indications  given  in 
Lev.  xrii.  appear  to  relate  to  true  leprosy  and  to  other 
ji3eases  that  might  be  mistaken  for  it,  and  the  frequently 
recurring  word  Sara'ath  (translated  "leprosy")  is  best 
taken  in  a  generic  sense ;  those  cases  in  which  progress 
would  show  itself  at  so  short  intervals  as  seven  days,  and 
those  cases  for  which  the  ceremonial  of  cleansing  was  pro- 
vided, could  hardly  have  been  cases  of  leprosy,  a  disease 
alwiys  incurable,  and  with  stages  reckoned  rather  by 
months  or  years  than  by  weeks.  Herodotus  knew  of 
leprosy  as  existing  in  Persia.  The  earlier  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  speak  of  it  as  a  foreign  disease,  but  it  became  estab- 
lished in  Greece  and  Italy  in  the  1st  century  B.C.  ;  Pliny 
implies  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  army  of  Pompey 
returning  from  Syria.  The  disease  soon  appeared  in  the 
ltoman  colonies  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britaia  The  Lom- 
bard king  Rothar  (7th  century)  made  laws  regulating  the 
marriage  of  lepers,  and  similar  laws  were  made  by  Pippin 
and  Charlemagne.  Leper-houses  existed  at  Verdun,  Metz, 
and  Maestricht  in  the  7th  century,  at  St  Gall  in  the  8th, 
and  at  Canterbury  in  the  11th.  It  was  amidst  the  stir 
and  movement  of  the  crusades  that  leprosy  grew  to  be 
epidemic  in  western  Europe ;  it  attacked  the  people  in 
great  numbers  and  in  all  ranks  (including  members  of  royal 
families).  Leper-houses  (mostly  religious  and  dedicated 
to  St  Lazarus,  but  in  northern  Europe  more  secular  and 
dedicated  to  St  George)  were  founded  in  every  considerable 
town  ;  the  total  number  of  these  in  Europe  was  loosely 
estimated  by  Matthew  Paris  at  19,000,  the  number  in 
France  is  independently  estimated  at  2000,  and  (according 
to  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson)  there  were  95  houses  of  the  first 
class  in  England  (of  these  7  at  Norwich  aud  5  at  Lynn), 
and  several  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  isolation  of 
lepers  was  strictly  enforced  by  law  and  popular  senti- 
ment. They  wore  a  special  costume,  usually  a  long  grey 
gown  with  hood  drawn  over  the  face,  and  carried  a  wpoden 
clapper  to  give  warning  of  their  approach.  They  were 
forbidden  to  enter  inns,  churches,  mills,  or  bakehouses,  to 
touch  healthy  persons  or  eat  with  them,  to  wash  in  the 
streams,  or  to  walk  in  narrow  footpaths.  Their  outcast 
state  was  signified  by  the  German  name  (Aussatz)  ;  the  ' 
Uhronigle  of  Linjburg  (uuder  the  year  1371)  speaks  of  a 


famous  monkish  poet,  whose  songs  all  Germany  was  sing- 
ing, as  one  "  der  ward  von  den  LeuUn  aussdlzig,  iind  war 
niclU  rein."  The  disease  began  to  decline  (first  in  Italy) 
in  the  15th  century,  and  had  mostly  disappeared  in  the 
17th.  A  leper-house  was  founded  in  Edinburgh  (at 
Greenside)as  late  as  1591,  and  it  was  not  till  1741  (others 
give  1798)  that  the  last  known  leper  died  in  Shetland. 

Present  Geographical  Distribution. — Survivals  of  the 
great  mediaeval  outbreak  are  found  on  the  west  coast  of 
Norway  (about  two  thousand  lepers ;  loper  hospital  at 
Bergen  founded  1277,  now  added  to),  in  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces of  Russia  (leper  hospitals  founded  at  Riga  in  1220 
and  Revel  1237,  not  now  in  use),  on  the  Riviera  (a  small 
and  diminishing  number),  on  the  Sicilian  coasts,  and  in 
certain  coast  provinces  of  Spain  and  Portugal  (leper 
hospital  at  Lisbon  since  the  13th  century).  Sporadic 
cases  of  home  origin  have  also  been  described  for  Hungary 
and  Roumania  ;  the  cases  occurring  in  England  and  France 
are  in  persons  who  have  been  born  or  have  lived  in  the  East 
or  West  Indies.  The  disease  is  met  with  also  in  Iceland, 
along  the  Caspian  and  delta  of  the  Volga,  along  the  Black 
Sea,  and  in  islands  of  the  Levant  (especially  Scio  and 
Crete).  It  is  common  all  over  the  East  from  Syria  te 
Japan  and  Kamchatka,  in  Egypt  and  North  Africaa 
states,  in  West  Africa  from  the  Senegal  to  the  Congo,  in 
Cape  Colony,  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Isle  de  Bourbon,  St 
Helena,  Madeira,  Canaries  and  Azores,  Brazil,  Central 
America,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  New  Brunswick  (smaM 
isolated  French  colony),  and  especially  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Leprosy  has  been  found  among  Chinese  immi- 
grants in  the  United  States  as  far  east  as  Chicago,  and  in 
Queensland.  Leper  hospitals  (with  inmates  numbering 
from  two  hundred  downwards)  are  kept  up  in  several  of 
the  West  Indian  colonies,  at  Tracadie  (New  Brunswick), 
at  Cape  Town,  in  Mauritius,  at  Malacca  and  Singapore, 
at  Colombo,  at  Madras,  Cochin,  and  Bangalore,  at  Bombay 
and  Rajkot,  and  at  Calcutta,  Benares,  and  Agra.  There  are 
also  leper  hospitals  at  Bergen  (3),  Molde, .and  Trondlijem, 
at  San  Rcmo,  at  Oporto,  Coimbra,  and  Lisbon,  at  Terceira 
(Azores),  Las  Palmas  (Grand  Canary)  since  15th  century, 
and  Funchal  (Madeira)  since  about  1500,  at  Pernambuco, 
Bahia,  and  Rio,  at  Honolulu,  at  Macao  (for  two  hundred 
years)  and  Canton,  in  Java  (several)  and  in  Amboyna, 
at  Scio  (since  1445),  Scutari,  Damascus,  and  Jerusalem. 
A  ruined  convent  at  Ramleh  accommodates  thirty  lepers  or 
more,  and  a  mosque  at  Nablus  is  occupied  by  about  seventy. 
In  several  of  the  above  instances  the  leper  hospital  is  built 
upon  an  outlying  island.  Leper  villages  occur  in  China 
and  Japan,  and  in  Persia.  Leper  communities  exist  in 
Crete,  but  the  largest  of  them  is  now  mostly  occupied  by 
a  non-leprous  population.  Throughout  the  East,  including 
British  India,  the  hospital  accommodation  for  lepers  is  only 
casual,  and  isolation  is  not  carried  out  to  the  same  extent 
as  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  Europe. 

Definition,  Characters,  Pathology,  and  Causation  — 
Leprosy  is  an  incurable  constitutional  disease,  marked 
externally  by  discoloured  patches  and  nodules  on  the  skin, 
and  deeply  implicating  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
peripheral  nervous  system.  Like  the  infections,  it  lias  a 
prodromal  stage,  which  is  uncertain  in  its  character,  and 
is  measured  rather  by  months  or  years  than  by  days  or 
weeks;  the  chief  premonitory  symptoms  are  unaccount- 
able lassitude  and  mental  depression,  pains  in  the  limbs 
and  joints,  febrilo  periods  (cold  and  hot  fits),  loss  of 
appetite,  and  nausea.  That  stage  is  followed  by  the 
"  periodically  eruptive  stage,"  during  which  blotches  on 
the  skin  come  and  go  ;  sooner  or  later  these  erythematous 
congestions  and  exudations  leave  either  permanent  spots, 
brown  or  blanched,  which  arc  often  without  fueling,  or 
they  leave  nodules.      Tho  disease  divulges  into  two  luuia 
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Varieties,' tiie  spotted  (Lepra  maculosa)  aiiu  i«o  nuuuiar 
(Lepra tuberculosa).  The  two  kinds  are  found  side  by  side 
in  the  same  population,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  person. 
The  maculae  arise  in  the  place  of  former  recurrent  spots, 
and  are  often  raised  indurations ;  when  the  pigmentation 
deepens,  the  disease  is  L.  maculosa  nigra;  when  the  spots 
become  blanched,  it  is  L.  maculosa  alba  or  white  leprosy. 
Anaesthesia,  which  very  generally  goes  with  the  leprous 
process,  is  especially  marked  in  the  blanched  spots,  hence 
the  name  L.  ansestkUica.  Anaesthetic  spots  are  apt  to 
have  bullae  forming  on  them  (pemphigus  leprosus),  their 
periodical  eruption  being  attended  with  fever.  The  nodules 
(characteristic  of  the  other,  form)  generally  arise  also  in  the 
situation  of  old  blotches ;  they  are  at  first  small  scattered 
points,  but  they  grow  antl  coalesce  to  the  size  of  lentils, 
hazel  nuts,  or  walnuts.  While  the  maculae  of  leprosy  may 
occur  in  any  part,. the  nodules  are  most  apt  to  form  on  the 
face  (brows,  eyelids,  ears,  wings  of  the  nose,  lips,  cheeks), 
causing  thickening  of  all  the  features  (Leontiasis,  Satyriasis); 
but  they  often  occur  on  the  hands  and  feet,  and  sometimes 
over  the  whole  body.  The  nodules,  from  being  exposed  to 
the  weather  and  to  injuries,  often  ulcerate,  and  the  ulcers, 
like  those  of  syphilis  and  lupus,  tend  to  spread.  Maculae, 
especially  on  the  limbs,  are  liable  to  slighter  ulcerations 
followed  by  incrustation.  Deep  ulceration  and  necrosis 
occur  at  the  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  which  may  drop 
off  joint  by  joint,  leaving  a  well-healed  stump  (L.  mutilans). 
Certain  mucous  membranes  thicken,  become  nodulated,  and 
uleerate,  viz.,  the  conjunctiva  cornese  (causing  pannns 
leprosus)',  and  the  lining  of  the  mouth,  nose,  throat,  and 
larynx  (causing  hoarseness).  The  external  groups  of 
lymphatic- glands  enlarge  ;  leprous  ,affections  of  the  viscera 
also  are  described.  The  peripheral  nerves  are  the  subject 
of  thickenings  and  degenerations  like  those  in  the  skin. 
The  new-formed  tissue  in  all  situations  is  granulation-like, 
as  in  syphilis  and  lupus  ;  and  leprosy,  with  those  two 
diseases,  is  treated  of  by  Virchow  under  the  head  of 
granuloma. .  By  some  the  nervous  lesions  (including  an 
alleged  affection  of  the  spinal  cord)  are  taken  to  be 
primary,  while  the  changes  in  the  skin  and  other  parts 
(with  anaesthesia)  are  held  to  be  secondary  and  due  to 
disordered  innervation.  Leprosy  has  been  claimed  as  one 
of  the  diseases  caused  by  parasites,  on  several  occasions 
by  old  writers  in  the  gross  sense,  and  recently  by  observers 
who  have  found  innumerable  minute  bacillus-rods  within  the 
cells  of  the  leprous  new  growth.  The  essential  cause  of 
leprosy  is  unknown.  It  probably  arose  in  the  Delta  and 
valley  of  the  Nile  in  prehistoric  times,  and  under  similar 
climatic  and  telluric  conditions  in  other  (chiefly  inter- 
tropical) countries;  and  the  most  memorable  fact  in  its 
history  is  its  rise  and  subsidence  as  an  epidemic  disease  in 
Europe.  It  is  now  endemic  (chiefly  but  not  exclusively) 
among  peoples  who  inhabit  the  sea-coast  or  the  estuaries  of 
rivers,  who  live  much  on  fish  (often  putrid),  and  who  inter- 
marry closely.  The  old  opinion  that  leprosy  is  contagious 
'is  now  generally  discredited. 

Literature. — For  history  and  geographical  distribution,  see 
Rirsch,  ffandbueft  der  historisch-geographischen  Pathologir,  1st  ed., 
lErlangen,  1860(wjth  exhaustive  literature).  For  pathology,  Virchow, 
Vic  krankliaftcii  OeschioUlste,  lierlin,  1863-67,  vol.  ii.  For  clinical 
histories,  K.  Liveing,  Elephantiasis  QrtseoTum  or  True  Leprosy, 
London,  1873,  chap.  iv.  For  mediaeval  leprosy— in  Germany, 
Virchow,  in  Viixhoufs  Archiv,  tjv  '■  uti  1,  ■ ,  vol.  wiii.-xx.,  1860-61 ; 
in  the  Netherlands,  Israels,  in  jfederl.  Tijdsehr.  voor  Qmusknnda. 
vol.  i.,  18"i7  ;  in  Britain,  J.  Y.  Simpson,  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg, 
Journ.,  three  articles,  vols.  lxvi.  and  lxvii.,  1846-47.  Treatiaea 
on  modem  leprosy  in  particular  localities:  Danielssen  and  Boeck 
(Norway),  TraiUdela  Spidalskktd,  with  atlas  of  twenty-four  coloured 
plates,  Paris,  1848  ;  A.  F.  Anderson,  Leprosy  as  -nut  with  in  the 
Straits  Settlement*,  coloured  photographs  with  explanatory  notes, 
Loudon,  1872;  H.  Vandyke  Carter  (Bombay),  On  Leprosy  wild  Ele- 
phantiasis, with  coloured  plates,  London,  1874  ;  Hillis,  Leprosy  in 
Mritish  Guiana,  on  accouut  of  West  Indian  leprosy,  with  twenty- 
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two  coloureu  pinies,  L,onuon,  laoi.  sec  :uso  the  ucrtnntoiogiatal 
works  of  Hebra,  Erasmus  Wilson,  Bonn,  and  Hutchinson.  An  l^n- 
portaut  early  work  is  that  of  P.  G.  Hensler,  J'om  abcndldndiscfon. 
AussaUe  im  ilitttlalter,  Hamburg,  1790.  (C.  I'.., 

LEPTIS,  now  L.ebda,  the  leading  city  of  the  ancient 
Tripolis,  Northern  Africa,  extensive  ruins  of  which  exist 
on  the  coast,  about  50  miles  east  of  Tripoli:,  Leptis  .Magna, 
as  it  is  usually  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Leptis  Parya 
(now  Lernta)  in  Byzacium,  was  a  Phoenician  colony,  pro- 
bably superimposed  on  an  old  Libyan  settlement.  Tho 
old  town,  of  which  the  massive  quays  and  docks  are  still 
extant,  is  similar  to  Carthage  in  position  and  plan,  occupying 
a  tongue  of  land  to  the  west  of  the  harbour.  The  new  town, 
whose  simple  appellation  Neapolis  almost  threatened  tho 
disuse  of  the  name  Leptis,  is  much  more  extensive;  but  the 
ruins  belong  to  the  later  period  of  the  Romau  empire.- 
Septimius  Severus  was  a  native  of  the  place ;  and  he  not 
only  bestowed  upon  it  the  jus  Italicum,  but  enriched  it 
with  many  costly  buildings,  the  most  remarkable  being 
the  palatium  dedicated  fortune  sux  (Procopius).  Jlaimi- 
anus  mentions  that  Leptis  was  laid  waste  by  the  Austurians 
(a  Libyan  tribe)  in  370';  and,  though  Justinian  enclosed  a, 
part  of  the  city  with  uew  walls  and  made  it  the  military 
seat  of  the  province  of  Tripolis,  it  never  recovered  its  pro- 
sperity, aud  from  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  it  disap- 
pears from  history.  The  local  inscriptions  are  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Punic.  See  Travels  of  All  Bey  (by  Badia  y  Lablicb) ; 
Earth,  Wanderungtn,  >fcc.  ;  aud  Corpus  Inscr.  Lat.,  viii. 

LERIDA,  one  of  the  forty-nine  provinces  of  Spain,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  France  (and  the  "  republic "  of 
Andorra),  on  the  E.  by  Gerona  and  Barcelona,  on  the  S.  by 
Tarragona,  and  on  the  W.  by  Saragossa  and  Huesca,  and 
has  an  area  of  4772  square  miles,  with  a  population  (in 
1877)  of  285,297.  It  is  almost  entirely  mountainous,  and 
partakes  of  the  features  common  to  the  whole  southern 
slope  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  principal  river  is  the  Segre,  a 
tributary  of  the  Ebro.  The  province  has  five  cities,  Lcrida^ 
Balaguer  (Bergusia),  Cervera,  Seo  de  Urgel,  aud  Solsooa, 
but  only  the  first-mentioned  of  these  has  'a  population, 
exceeding  5000  ;  the  next  largest  (Balaguer)  in  1877  had 
only  4742.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
pastoral  occupations. 

LSrida,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  and  in  point 
of  numbers  and  prosperity  the  second  city  in  Catalonia,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Segre,  crossed  there  by 
a  handsome  stone  bridge.  The  distances  by  rail  from 
Saragossa  and  Barceldna  respectively  are  114  and  113 
miles.  The  old  cathedral,  on  the  top  of  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  town,  was  begun  in  1203  aud  consecrated 
in  1278 ;  it  is  a  Gothic  building  of  merit  in  some  respects, 
but  is  rapidly  going  to  decay,  having  never  been  used  for 
religious  purposes  since  1707.  The  actual  cathedral  is  a 
Graeco-Roman  structure  datirig  only  from  1749.  The  town: 
has  no  other  feature  of  interest.  There  are  manufactures 
of  glass,  leather,  paper,  and -of  woollen  and  cotton  goods; 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  the  timber  brought  down  from 
the  Pyrenees  by  the  Segre.     Population  in  1877,  20,369.' 

Lcrida  is  the  Ilerda  of  the  JRoinaus,  and  was  the  capital  of  tho 
people  whom  they  called  Ilerdenscs  (Pliny)  or  llcrgetes  (Ptolemy). 
By  situation  tho  key  of  Catalonia  and  Aiagon,  it  was  from  a.  very 
early  period  an  important  military  station.  In  the  Pnnie  wars  it 
siilc'd  with  the  Carthaginians  and  snfforod  much  from  tho  Roman! 
arms.  In  its  ininie. Hate  neighbourhood  Hauuo  was  defeated  by, 
Seipio  in  216  B.c,  and  it  afterwards  became  famous  as  tin-  scene  of 
Caesar's  arduous  struggle  with  Pompey's  generals  Afranius  and 
1',  In  ins  in  the  first  yiar  of  the  civil  war  (49  n.c).  H  was  already 
a  munidpinm  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  enjoyed  great  prosperity 
under  later  emperors.     Under  the  Goths  it  became  an  episcopal  see,, 

and  atfleaal  one  • teais  ticol  council  is  recorded  to  havo  met  there 

(in  546).  Under  the  Saracens  Larcda  became  oue  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  province  of  Saragossa  ;  it  beoame  tributary  to  the. 
Franks  in  7'.'::,  but  «as  reconquorod  in  797.  In  1149  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Don  Itamnn  Bcreuguer  IV.,  last  count  of  Barcelona; 
lu  modern  times  it  has  come  through  numerous  sieges,  having  bcofi 
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taken  by  the  French  in  November  1707  during  the  war  of  succes- 
sion, and  again  in  1810.     In  1300  Jaime  II.   of  Aragon  founded  a 
university  at  Lerida,  which  achieved  some  repute  in  its  dr. 
now  extinct.    Pope  Calixtus  III.  at  one  time  taught  within  its  walls, 
and  Vicente  Ferrer  was  one  of  its  alumni. 

LERMONTOFF,  Mikhail  Yukevitch  (1814-1841), 
often  styled  the  poet  of  the  Caucasus,  was  born  in  Moscow, 
but  belonged  to  a  respectable  family  of  the  Tula  govern- 
ment, and  was  brought  up  in  the  village  of  Tarkhanui  (iu 
the  Penzensk  government),  which  now  preserves  his  dust. 
By  his  grandmother — on  whom  the  whole  care  of  his 
childhood  was  devolved  by  his  mother's  early  death  and 
his  father's  military  service — no  cost  nor  pains  was  spared 
to  give  htm  the  best  education  she  could  think  of.  The 
intellectual  atmosphere  .which  he  breathed  in  his  youth 
differed  little  from  that  in  which  Pushkin  had  grown  up, 
though  the  domination  uf  French  had  begun  to  give  way 
before  the  fancy  for  English,  and  Lamartitie  shared  bis 
popularity  with  Byron.  From  the  academic  gymnasium  in 
Moscow  Lermontoff  passed  in  1830  to  the  university,  but 
there  his  career  came  to  an  untimely  close  through  the  part 
he  took  in  some  acts  of  insubordination  to  an  obnoxious 
teacher.  From  1830  to  1834  he  attended  the  school  of 
cadets  at  St  Petersburg,  and  in  due  course  he  became  an 
officer  in  the  guards.  To  his  own  and  the  nation's  auger 
at  the  loss  of  Pushkin  (1837)  the  young  soldier  gave  vent 
in  a  passionate  poem  addressed  to  the  czar,  and  the  very 
voice  which  proclaimed  that,  if  Russia  took  no  vengeance  on 
the  assassin  of  her  poet,  no  second  poet  would  be  given 
her  was. itself  an  intimation  that  a  poet  had  come  already. 
The  czar,  however,  seems  to  have  found  more  impertinence 
thin  inspiration  in  the  address,  for  Lermontoff  was  forth- 
with sent  off  to  the  Caucasus  as  an  officer  of  dragoons. 
IK-  had  been  in  the  Caucasus  with  his  grandmother  as 
a  boy  of  ten,  and  he  found  himself  at  home  by  yet 
deeper  sympathies  than  those  of  childish  recollection. 
The  stern  and  rocky  virtues  of  the  mountaineers  against 
whom  he  had  to  fight,  no  less  than  the  scenery  of  the  rocks 
and  mountains  themselves,  proved  akin  to  his  heart ;  the 
emperor  had  exiled  him  to  his  native  land.  He  was  in  St 
Petersburg  in  1838  and  1839,  and  in  the  latter  year  wrote 
the  novel  A  Hero  of  Our  Time,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  occasion  of  the  duel  in  which  he  lost  his  life  in  July 
1841.  In  this  contest  he  had  purposely  selected  the  edge 
of  a  precipice,  so  that  if  either  combatant  was  wounded  so 
as  to  fall  his  fate  should  be  sealed. 

Lermontoff  published  only  one  small  collection  of  poems  in  1840. 
Three  volumes,  much  mutilated  by  the  censorship,  were  issued  in 
1842  by  Glasunoff ;  and  there  have  been  full  editions  of  his  works 
in  1860  .and  1863.  To  Bodenstedt's  German  translation  of  his 
poems  (Michail  Lcrmontoffs  poctischer  Naehlass,  Berlin,  1842, 
2  vols.),  which  indeed  was  the  first  satisfactory  collection,  he  is 
1  for  a  wide  reputation  outside  of  Russia.  His  novel  has 
found  several  translators  (August  Boltz,  Berlin,  1852,  &c).  Among 
his  best-known  pieces  are  "Ismail-Bey,"  "Hadji  Abrek, 
"  Wall  nk,"  "The  Novice,"  and,  remarkable  as  an  imitation  of  the 
old  Russian  ballad,  "  The  song  of  the  Czar  Ivan  Vasilivitch,  his 
young  bodyguard,  and  the  bold  merchant  Kalashnikoff." 

!  andler,  "  Le  Poeta  tin  Caueaae,"  in  Revue  des  Dcui  Mondes  (February 
lSS'o.  reprinted  In  AUmutgn*  n  Rnuie,  Paris,  1856  ;  and  Daduishkln'fl  "  Materials 
for  llie  Biography  of  Ler  nontoff,"  prefixed  to  the  18C3  edition  of  liis  woiks. 

LEROUX,  Pierre  (1798-1871),  a  French  writer  on 
philosophy  and  politics,  commonly  recognized  as  the  chief 
of  the  (so-called)  Humanitarian  school,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1798,  He  was  the  son  of  an  artisan.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  Lyree  Charlemagne,  and  continued 
his  studies  at  Rennes.  Having  obtained  an  admission  to 
the  Polytechnic  school,  he  renounced  it  in  order  to  support 
by  the  labour  of  his  hands  hi3  mother  and  family,  who  had 
been  left  destituto  by  the  death  of  his  father.  He  first 
worked  as  a  mason,  but  soon  became  a  compositor  in  the 
printing  establishment  of  his  cousin,  and  afterwards  over- 
seer in  that  of  M.  Panckoucke.     In  1824  P.  Dubois,  a 


former  schoolfellow,  associated  him  with  himself  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Globe  newspaper,  in  which  he  became  a 
co-worker  with  De  Broglie,  Guizot,  Duvergierde  Huuranne, 
Jouffroy,  and  other  distinguished  persons.  For  some  time 
he  occupied  the  position  of  an  advanced  Liberal  of  the 
ordinary  type  ;  but  in  January  1831  he  gave  his  adhesion 
to  the  Saint-Simonian  community,  of  which  he  became  a 
prominent  member;  and  under  his  influence  the  Globe 
became  the  organ  of  its  doctrines.  Iu  November  of  the 
same  year,  when  Eufautin  preached  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  and  the  functions  of  the  eoii/jle-jmclrr,  Leroux 
took  the  part  of  Bazard,  and,  protesting  in  the  name  of 
morality,  separated  himself  from  the  sect  In  1S38,  in 
conjunction  with  J.  Reyuaud,  who  had  seceded  with  him, 
he  fouuded  the  £nci/c/opedie  Soitretle,  in  which  he  ex- 
pounded his  philosophical  and  social  views.  Amongst 
the  articles  which  he  inserted  in  it  were  one  entitled  Dc 
VEgaliti,  and  a  Refutation  de  P  Eclectisme,  which  afterwards 
appeared  as  separate  works.  In  1840  he  published  his 
treatise  [h  VHumanite,  which  contains  the  fullest  exposi- 
tion of  his  system,  and  was  regarded  as  the  philosophical 
manifesto  of  the  Humanitarians:  In  1841,  disgusted 
with  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  on  account  of  its  desertion 
of  the  democratic  cause,  he  established,  with  the  aid  of  M. 
Viardot  and  Mme.  George  Saud,  the  Revue  IndepenJanie. 
By  his  philosophic  association  with  the  latter  eminent 
writer  he  obtained  the  advantage  of  an  ehxpuent  interpreter, 
capable  of  charming  and  impressing  the  masses.  Mme. 
Sand's  Spiridion,  which  was  dedicated  to  him,  her  Sept 
Cordes  de  la  Lyre,  her  Consuelo,  and  its  continuation  La 
Comtesse  de  Rudolstndt,  were  written  under  tho  Humani- 
tarian inspiration.  From  the  year  1843  M.  Leroux; 
devoted  himself  tothe  practical  applications  of  his  doctrines. 
He  established  at  Boussac  (Creuse)  a  printing  association 
organized  according  to  his  systematic  ideas,  and  founded 
the  Revue  Socia/e,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  separate  publica- 
tions, he  continued  to  explain  and  develop  his  theoretic 
views  and  his  suggestions  for  the  renovatiou  of  society, 
professing,  amongst  other  things,  to  supply  "a  pacific 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  proletariat."  After  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  elected  to  the 
constituent  assembly  as  representative  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  obtaining  90,000  votes,  and  afterwards,  in 
1849,  to  the  legislative  assembly.  He  spoke  there  on  the 
organization  of  labour,  on  the  colonization  of  Algeria,  and 
other  questions.  His  discourses  front  the  tribune  were 
sometimes  of  so  abstract  and  mystical  a  character,  and 
contained  proposals  so  eccentric  and  impracticable  that 
they  rather  created  ridicule  than  influenced  opinion.  The 
coup  d'etat  of  1851  made  him  an  exile;  he  settled  with  his 
family  in  Jersey,  where  he  pursued  agricultural  experi- 
ments. The  general  amnesty  of  18C0  permitted  his 
return  to  France,  but  he  lived  at  Lausanne  till  after  the 
definitive  amnesty  of  18C9,  when  he  again  fixed  his 
residence  at  Paris.  He  died  there  in  April  1871,  during 
the  reign  of  the  Commune.  That  body  deputed- two  of  its 
members  to  attend  his  funeral,  as  a  homage,  "net  to  the 
partisan  of  the  mystical  idea,  of  which  we  now  feel  the 
evil,  but  to  the  politician  who,  after  the  days  i/f  June, 
courageously  undertook  the  defence  of  the  vanquished." 

The  writings  of  Leroux,  though  they  won  a  transitory  eclat  cad 
gave  him  a  position  as  head  of  a  school,  appeal-  to  have  no  permanent 
significance  in  the  history  of  thought  Ills  social  theories  do  not 
rest  on  any  scientific  basis  ;  he  was  rather  tho  propagandist  of 
sentiments  and  aspirations  than  the  expounder  of  well-defined  and 
distinctly  appreciable  ideas.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  natural  bent 
towards  the  mystic  and  the  nebulous.     Hehos,  indeed,  asystem,  but 

n^nlar  medley  of  doetrir_ls  borrowed,  not  only  froio 
Simonian,    but   from    I  n    arid    Buddhistic    sources.      In 

philosophy  his  fund. in,  iple  is  that  of  what  ho  colls  tho 

"triad," — a  triphcity  which  De  finds  to  pervade  all  things 
in  God  is    "power,  iateltigtmcei  and  love"  in  man  "sensation. 
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sentiment,  and  knowledge."  His  religions  doctrine  is  Pantheistic; 
and,  rejecting  the  belief  in  a  future  life  as  commonly  conceived,  he 
substitutes  for  it  a  theory  of  metempsychosis.  In  social  economy 
his  views  are  very  vague  ;  he  preserves  the  family,  country,  and 
property,  but  finds  in  all  three,  as  they  now  are,  a  despotism  which 
mn?t  be  eliminated.  He  imagines  certain  combinations  by  which 
this  triple  tyranny  can  be  abolished,  so  that  the  human  being  may 
be  developed  under  the  influence  of  those  several  institutions  with- 
out being  oppressed  by  them.  But  his  solution  seems  to  require  the 
creation  of  families  without  heads,  countries  without  governments, 
and  property  without  rights  of  possession.  In  politics  he  advocates 
absolute  equality— a  democracy  pushed  to  anarchy.  A  full  criticism 
of  bis  system  will  be  found  in  L.  Reybaud's  JiJtudes  sur  lis  Ee/orma- 
tcurs  et  Socialistcs  Moderates. 

The  lull  title  of  Leroux's  principal  work  is  Dc  VHumanile,  de  son 
principe  et  de  son  avenir,  oil  se  trouve  cxposic  la  vraie  definition  d£ 
la  religion,  et  oil  l'*on  explique  le  sens,  la  suttc,  et  Venchainemcnt 
da  Mosaisntc  et  du  Christ ianisme.  A  second  edition  of  this  work 
appeared  in  1845.  Amongst  his  other  publications,  in  addition  to 
sbme  aln-ady  mentioned,  are — Discours  sur  la  situation  actuclle  dc 
la  SocieU  ct  de  Vcsprit  humain,  1841,  new  ed.,  2  vols.,  1847  ;  D'une 
Jlcliyion  nationals,  ou  du  Culte,  1846  ;  Discours  sur  la  fixation  des 
hcurci  dc  travail,  1848  ;  Projet  d'une  Constitution  ddmocratique  ct 
socialc,  1848  ;  Du  Ckrislianisme  et  de  ses  origines  dtmocratiques, 
1848  ;  Le  Carrosse  dc  M.  Aguado,  ou  si  cc  sont  lesriches  qui payent 
lespauvres,  1848  ;  De  la  Ploutocratie;  ou  du  gouvernement  des  riches, 
1848  ;  Malthas  et  les  jZcononiislcs,  oti  Y  aura-l-il  Imijours  des 
pauv>'est  1848;  Quclqucs  pages  dc  Vbritts,  1859;  portions  of  a 
philosophical  poem,  entitled  La  Grevc  de  Samarez,  1863-64  ;  Job, 
drame  en  cinq  axles,  par  leprophete  Isa'U,  traduit  dc  V  hibrcu,  1865. 
II.  Lerouxalso  produced,  with  the  aid  of  an  anonymous  collaborator, 
a  translation  of  Goethe's  Wcrther,  which  was  published  in  1843, 
with  a  preface  by  George  Sand. 

LE .^WICK.     See  Shetland  Islands. 

LE  SAGE  Alain  Rene  (1668-1747),  novelist  and 
dramatist,  was  born  at  Sarzeau  in  the  peninsula  of  Rhuys, 
between  the  Morbihan  and  the  sea,  on  the  8th  of  May 
1668,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  November  1747,  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer.  Rhuys  was  a  legal  district,  and  Claude 
Le  Sage,  the  father  of  the  novelist,  held  the  united  positions 
of  advocate,  notary,  and  registrar  of  its  royal  court.  His 
.wife's  name  was  Jeanne  Brenugat.  Bothiather  and  mother 
died  when  Le  Sage  was  very  young,  and  his  property  was 
■wasted  or  embezzled  by  his  guardians.  Little  is  known  of 
his  youth  except  that  he  went  to  school  with  the  Jesuits  at 
rVannes  until  he  was  eighteen.  Conjecture  has  it  that  he 
continued  his  studies  at  Paris,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  capital  in  1692.  In  August  1694 
he  married  the  daughter  of  a  joiner,  Marie  Elizabeth 
Huyard.  She  was  beautiful  but  had  no  fortune,  and  Le 
Sage  had  little  practice.  About  this  time  he  met  his  old 
schoolfellow  the  dramatist  Danchet,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  advised  by  him  to  betake  himself  to  literature.  He 
began  modestly  as  a  translator,  and  published  in  1695  a 
French  version  of  the  Epistles  of  Aristsenetus,  which  was 
not  successful.  Shortly  afterwards  he  found  a  valuable 
patroD  and  adviser  in  the  Abbe  de  Lyonne,  who  bestowed 
fan  him  an  annuity  of  600  livres,  and  recommended  him  to 
exchange  the  classics  for  Spanish  literature,  of  which  he 
was  himself  a  student  and  collector.  Le  Sage  began  by 
translating  plays  chiefly  from  Rojas  and  Lope  de  Vega.  Le 
Trailre  Puni  and  Le  Point  d'PIonneur  from  the  former, 
Don  Felix  de  Meiuloce  from  the  latter,  were  acted  or 
published  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  ISth 
century.  In  1704  he  translated  the  continuation  of  Don 
Quixote  by  Avellaneda,  and  Boon  afterwards  adapted  a  play 
from  Calderon,  Don  Cesar  Ursin,  which  had  a  divided  fate, 
being  successful  at  court  and  damned  in  the  city.  He  was, 
however,  nearly  forty  before  he  obtained  anything  like 
decided  success.  But  in  1707  his  admirable  farce  of 
Crispin  Rival  de  son  Maltre  was  acted  with  great  applause, 
and  Le  Diable  Boiteux  was  published.  This  latter  went 
through  several 'editions  in  the  same  year,  and  was 
frequently  reprinted  till  1725,  when  Le  Sage  altered  and 
improved  it  considerably,  giving  it  its  present  form. 
Notwithstanding  the  success  of  Crispin,  the  actors  did  not 


like  Le  Sage,  and  refused  a  small  piece  of  his  called  Let 
Etrennes.  He  thereupon  altered  it  into  Turcaret,  his 
theatrical  masterpiece,  and  one  of  the  best  comedies  in 
French  literature.  This  appeared  in  1709.  Some  years 
passed  before  he  again  attempted  romance  writing,  and 
then  the  first  two  parts  of  Gil  Bias  appeared  in  1715. 
Strange  to  say,  it  was  not  so  popular  as  the  Diable  Boiteux. 
Le  Sage  worked  at  it  for  a  long  time,  and  did  not  brin^, 
out  the  third  part  till  1724,  nor  the  fourth  till  1735.  For 
this  last  he  had  been  part  paid  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred 
pistoles  some  years  before  its  appearance.  This  is  the  only 
positive  statement  we  have  about  his  gains.  During  these 
twenty  years  he  was,  however,  continually  busy.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  merit  and,  success  of  Turcaret  and 
Crispin,  the  Theatre  Francois  did  not  welcome  him,  and  in 
the  year  of  the  publication  of  Gil  Bias  he  began  to  write 
for  the  Theatre  de  la  Foire — the  comic  opera  held  in  booths 
at  festival  time.  This,  though  not  a  very  dignified 
occupation,  was  followed  by  many  writers  of  distinction  at 
this  time,  and  by  none  more  assiduously  than  by  Le  Sage. 
According  to  one  computation  he  produced  either  alone  or 
with  others  about  a  hundred  pieces,  varying  from  strings 
of  songs  with  no  regular  dialogues,  to  comediettas  only 
distinguished  from  regular  plays  by  the  introduction  of 
music.  He  was-also  industrious  in  prose  fiction.  Besides 
finishing  Gil  Bias  he  translated  the  Orlando  Inamorato, 
rearranged  Guzman  cTA/farache,  published  two  more  or 
less  original  novels,  Le  Bachelier  de  Salamanque  and 
Estevanille  Gonzales,  andin  1733  produced  the  Vie  et 
Aventures  de  M.  de  Beauchene,  which  is  curiously  like 
certain  works  of  Defoe.  Besides  all  this,  Le  Sage  was 
also  the  author  of  La  Valise  Trouvee,  a  collection  of 
imaginary  letters,  and  of  some  minor  pieces,  of  which  Une 
Journee  des  Parques  is  the  most  remarkable.  This  laborious 
life  he  continued  until  1740,  when  he  was  more  than 
seventy  years  of  age.  His  eldest  son  had  become  an  actor, 
and  Le  Sage  had  disowned  him,  but  the  second  was'  a 
canon  at  Boulogne  in  comfortable  circumstances.  In  the 
year  just  mentioned  his  father  and  mother  went  to  live 
with  him.  At  Boulogne  Le  Sage  spent  the  last  seven 
years  of  his  life,  dying,  as  has  been  said,  op  the  17  th  of 
November  1747,  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty. 

Not  much  is  known  of  Le  Sage's  life  and  personality,  and 
the  foregoing  paragraph  contains  not  only  the  most 
important  but  almost  the  only  facts  available  for  it.  The 
few  anecdotes  which  we  have  of  him  represent  him  as  a 
man  of  very  independent  temper,  declining  to  accept  the 
condescending  patronage  which  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century  was  still  the  portion  of  men  of  letters.  Thus  it  is 
said  that,  on  being  remonstrated  with,  as  he  thought 
impolitely,  for  an  unavoidable  delay  in  appearing  at  the 
duchess  of  Bouillon's  house  to  read  Turcaret,  he  at  once 
put  the  play  in  his  pocket  and  retired,  refusing  absolutely 
to  return.  In  his  old  age,  when  he  was  very  deaf,  he  is 
also  said  to  have  been  decidedly  arbitrary  in  his  choice  of 
the  persons  whom  he  permitted  to  have  access  to  his 
trumpet,  but  this  is  not  unusual  in  such  cases.  It  may, 
however,  be  said  that  as  in  time  so  in  position  he  occupies 
a  place  apart  from  most  of  the  great  writers  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  respectively.  He  was  not  the  object  of 
royal  patronage  like  the  first,  nor  the  pet  of  salons  and 
coteries  like  the  second.  Indeed  he  seems  all  his  life  to 
have  been  purely  domestic  in  his  habits,  and  purely  literary 
in  his  interests. 

The  importance  of  Le  Sage  in  French  and  in  European 
literature  is  not  entirely  the  same,  and  ho  has  tho  rare  dis- 
tinction of  being  more  important  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former.  His  literary  work  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  Tho  first  contains  bis  Theatre  de  la  Poire  and  his 
few  miscellaneous  writings,  the  second  his  two  remarkable 
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plays  Crispin  and  Turcaret,  the  third  his  prose  fictions. 
In  the  first  two  he  swims  within  the  general  literary  current 
in  France ;  he  can  be  and  must  be  compared  with  others 
Of  his  own  nation.  But  in  the  third  he  emerges  altogether 
from  merely  national  comparison.  It  is  not  with  French- 
men that  he  is  to  be  measured.  He  formed  no  school  in 
France  ;  he  followed  no  Freuch  models.  His  work,  admir- 
able as  it  is  from  the  mere  point  of  view  of  style  and  form, 
is  a  parenthesis  in  the  general  development  of  the  Freuch 
novel.  That  product  works  its  way  from  Madame  de  la' 
Fayette  through  Marivaux  and  Prevost,  not  through  Le 
Sage,  nis  literary  ancestors  are  Spaniards,  his  literary 
contemporaries  and  successors  are  Englishmen.  The 
position  is  air  >st  unique ;  it  is  certainly  interesting  and 
remarkable  in  the  highest  degree. 

Of  Le  Sage's  miscellaneous  work,  including  his  numerous 
farce-operettas,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  except  that 
they  are  the  very  best  kind  of  literary  hack  work. "  The 
pure  and  original  style  of  the  author,  his  abundant  wit,  hi3 
cool  humoristic  attitude  towards  human  lifo,  which  wanted 
only  greater  earnestness  and  a  wider  conception  of  that  life 
to  turn  it  into  true  humour,  are  discernible  throughout. 
But  this  portion  of  his  work  13  practically  forgotten,  and 
n»-sensible  critic  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  it 
will  say  that  for  the  world  at  large  there  is  any  reason  why 
it  should  be  resuscitated.  Of  such  work  every  generation 
produces  its  own  quota,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  day. 
Crispin  and  Turcaret  show  a  stronger  and  more  deeply 
marked  genius,  which  but  for  the  ill-will  of  the  actors 
might  have  gone  far  in  this  direction.  But  Le  Sage's 
peculiar  unwillingness  to  attempt  anything  absolutely  new 
discovered  itself  here.  Even  when  he  had  devoted  himself 
to  the  Foire  theatre,  it  seems  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
attempt  when  occasion  called  for  it  the  absolute  innovation 
of  a  piece  with  only  one  actor,  a  crux  which  Piron,  a  lesser 
but  a  bolder  genius,  accepted  and  carried  through.  Crispin 
and  Turcaret  are  unquestionably  Molieresque,  though  they 
are  perhaps  more  original  in  their  following  of  Moliere  than 
any  other  plays  that  can  be  named.  For  this  also  was  part 
of  Le  Sage's  idiosyncrasy  that,  while  he  was  apparently 
unable  or  unwilling  to  strike  out  an  entirely  novel  line  for 
himself,  he  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  the  beaten  path 
than  he  left  it  to  follow  his  own  devices.  Crispin  nival 
de  son  Mallre  is  a  farce  in  one  act  and  many  scenes,  after 
the  earlier  manner  of  motion.  Its  plot  is  somewhat  extra- 
vagant, inasmuch  as  it  lies  in  the  effort  of  a  knavish  valet, 
1  >t  as  usual  to  further  his  master's  interests,  but  to  supplant 
that  master.  But  the  charm  of  the  piece  consists  first  in 
the  lively  bustling  action  of  the  short  scenes  which  take 
each  other  up  30  promptly  and  smartly  that  the  spectator 
has  not  time  to  cavil  at  the  improbability  of  *the  action,  and 
secondly  in  the  abundant  wit  of  the  dialogue.  Turcaret 
is  a  far  more  important  piece  of  work.  The  only  thing 
which  prevents  it  from  holding  the  very  highest  place  is  a 
certain  want  of  unity  in  the  plot.  This  unity,  however, 
which  was  too  often  attained  by  Molitre  through  the 
exaggeration  of  the  ruling-passion  theory,  as  in  Tartuffe 
and  the  Misanthrope,  is  compensated  in  Turcaret  by  the 
most  masterly  profusion  of  character-drawing  in  the  sepa- 
rate parts.  Turcaret,  the  ruthless,  dishonest,  and  dissolute 
financier,  his  vulgar  wife  as  dissolute  as  himself,  the  hare- 
brained marquis,  the  knavish  chevalier,  the  baroness  (a 
coquetto  with  the  finer  edge  taken  off  her  fine-ladyhood, 
yet  by  no  means  unlovable),  are  each  and  oil  finished 
portraits  of  the  best  comic  type,  while  almost  as  much 
may  be  said  of  the  minor  characters.  The  style  and 
dialogue  are  also  worthy  of  the  highest  praise ;  the  wit 
never  degenerates  into  mere  "  wit-combats." 

It  is,  however,  as  a  novelist  that  the  world  ha3  agreed 

to  reme^er  Le  Sage,  and  the  world  as  usual  is  right.     A, 
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great  deal  of  unnecessary  labour  has  been  spent  on  the 
discussion  of  his  claims  to  originality.  What  has  been 
already  said  will  give  a  sufficient  clue  through  this'  thorny 
ground.  In  mere  form  Le  Sage  is  not  original.  He  does 
little  more  than  adopt  that  of  the  Spanish  picaroo'  romance 
of  tho  lGth  and  17th  century.  Often,  too,  ue  prefers 
merely  to  rearrange  and  adapt  existing  work,  and  still 
oftenor  to  give  himself  a  kind  of  start  by  adopting  tha 
work  of  a  preceding  writer  as  a  basis.  But  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  positive  truth  that  he  never  in  any  work  that 
pretends  to  originality  at  all  is  guilty  of  anything  that  can 
fairly  be  called  plagiarism.  Indeed  we  may  go  further, 
and  say  that  he  is  very  fond  of  asserting  or  suggesting  his 
indebtedness  when  he  is  really  dealing  with  his  own  fum.1 
Thus  the  Diahle  Boiteux  borrows  the  title,  and  for  a  chapter 
too  the  plan  and  almost  the  words,  of  the  Diablo  Cojuelo  of 
Luis  Velez  de  Guevara.  But  after  a  few  pages  Le-  Sag= 
leaves  his  predecessor  alone.  Even  the  plan  of  the  Spanish 
original  is  entirely  discarded,  and  the  incidents,  the  episodes, 
the  style,  are  as  independent  as  if  such  a  book  as  the  Dial' : 
Cojuelo  had  never  existed.  The  case  of  Gil  Bias  is  sti'.i 
more  remarkable.  It  was  at  first  alleged  that  Le  Sage  had 
borrowed  it  from  the  Marcos  de  Obregon  of  Vincent  Espinel, 
a  curiously  rash  assertion,  inasmuch  as  that  work  exists 
and  is  easily  accessible,  and  as  the  slightest  consultation  0. 
it  proves  that,  though  it  furnished  Le  Sage  with  separate 
incidents  and  hints  for  more  than  one  of  his  books,  Gil 
Bias  as  a  whole  is  not  in  the  least  indebted  to  it.  After- 
wards Father  Isla  asserted  that  Gil  Bias  wa3  a  mere  trans- 
lation from  an  actual  Spanish  book — an.  assertion  at  once 
incapable  of  proof  and  disproof,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  traco 
whatever  of  any  such  book.  .A  third  hypothesis  is  that 
there  was  some  manuscript  original  which  Le  Sage  may  have 
worked  up  in  his  usual  way,  in  the  same  way,  for  instance, 
as  he  professes  himself  to  have  worked  up  the  Bachelor  of 
Salamanca.  This  also  is  in  the  nature  of  it  incapable  of 
refutation,  though  the  argument  from  the  Bachelor  ij 
strong  "against  it,  for  there  could  be  no  reason  why  Le 
Sage  should  be  more  reticent  of  his  obligations  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other.  Except,  however,  for  historical 
reasons,  the  controversy  is  one  which  may  be  safely 
neglected.  There  is  as  little  doubt  (with  the  limitations 
already  laid  down)  of  the  originality  of  Le  Sage  as  of  that 
of  any  great  writer  in  the  world.  Gil  Bias  then  remains 
his  property,  and  it  is  admittedly  the  capital  example  of 
its  own  style.  Fielding  has  been  called  the  prose  Homer 
of  hurfian  nature,  but  in  the  sense  in  which  the  expression 
was  used  it  i3  doubtful  whether  his  master  (as  Le  Sage 
certainly  was)  is  not  better  entitled  to  tho  term.  For  Le 
Sage  has  not  only  the  characteristic  which  Homer  and 
Shakespeare  have  of  absoiute  truth  to  human  nature  as 
distinguished  from  truth  to  this  or  that  national  character, 
but  he  has  what  has  been  called  the  quality  of  detachment, 
which  they  also  have.  He  never  takes  sides  with  hj£ 
characters  as  Fielding  does.  Asmodeus  'and  Don  Cleofas, 
Gil  Bias  and  the  Archbishop  and  Doctor  Sangrado,  are 
produced  by  him  with  exactly  the  same  impartiality  of 
attitude.  Except  that  ho  brought  into  novel  writing 
highest  quality  of  artistic  truth,  it  perhaps  cannot  be 
that  he  did  much  to  advance  prose  fiction  in  itself.  lie 
invented,  as  had  been  said,  no  new  genre ;  he  did  net,  as 
Marivaux  and  Prevost  did,  help  on  the  novel  as  distin- 
guished from  the  romance.  In  form  his  books  are  undis- 
tinguishable,  not  merely  from  the  Spanish  romances  which 
are,  as  have  been  said,  their  direct  originals,  but  from  the 
mediaeval  romans  d'aventures  and  the  Greek  prose  rom'  ices. 
But  in  individual  excellence,  they  have  few  rivals.  Nor 
should  it  bo  forgotten,  as  it  sometimes  is,  that  Le  Sage 
was  a  great  master  of  French  style,  the  greatest  unque 
tionably  "between  the  classics  of  the  17th  century  and  the 
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"classics  of  the  18th.  He  is  perhaps  the  last  great  writer 
before  the  decadence  (f6r  since  the  time  of  Paul  Louis 
Courier  it  has  not  been  denied  that  the  jyhilosop/ie  period 
is  in  point  of  style  a  period  of  decadence).  His  style  is 
perfectly  easy  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  often  admirably 
epigrammatic.  It  has  plenty  of  colour,  plenty  of  flexibility, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  exceptionally  well  fitted  for  general 
literary  work. 

The  dates  of  the  original  editions  of  Le  Sage's  most  important 
works  have  already  been  given.  He  published  during  liia  life  a 
■collection  of  his  regular  dramatic  works,  and  also  one  of  his  pieces 
for  the  Foire,  but  the  latter  is  far  from  exhaustive;  nor  is  there 
nny  edition  which  can  he  called  so,  though  the  QZuvrcs  Choisics  of 
1782  and  1818  are  useful.  The  JJiublc  Boilcux  and  Gil  Mas  have 
been  reprinted  ami  translated  numberless  times.  Uoth  will  be 
found  conveniently  printed,  together  with  EsUranillc  Gonzales  and 
Guzman  oV  Alfarachc,  the  best  of  the  minor  novels,  in  four  volumes 
of  Gander's  Bibliothcqac  Amusantc  (Paris,  1865).  Turcard  and 
Crispin  are  to  be  found  iu  all  collected  editions  of  the  Trench 
drama.  There  is  a  useful  edition  of  them,  with  ample  specimens  of 
le  Sage's  work  for  the  Foire,  in  two  volumes  (Paris,  1821)'.     (G.  SA. ) 

LESBOS  was  the  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
island  now  called  Metilin — the  ancient  name  of  the  chief 
city  on  the  island,  Mytilene,  having  been  in  the  Middle 
Ages  applied  to  the  whole  islaud.  It  lies  along  the  coast 
of  Mysia,  north  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna. 
Strabo  estimates  its  circumference  as  1100  stadia,  about 
138  miles,  and  Scylax  reckons  it  seventh  in  size  of  the 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  narrowest  part  of 
the  channel  which  divides  it  from  the  Mysian  coast,  between 
the  promontory  of  Argennum  and  the  town  of  Assos,  is 
about  8  miles  wide.  The  island  is  of  irregular  shape  ;  it 
has  three  prominent  points,  Argennum  on  the  north-east, 
Sigriurn  (now  Sign)  un  the  west,  and  Malea  (now  Maria) 
on  the  south-east,  and  a  deep  gulf,  the  Euripus  Pyrrhajus, 
now  the  port  of  Calloni,  runs  far  into  its  western  side 
between  Sigr'tum  and  Malea.  The  surface  is  mountainous, 
but  the  soil  is  in  spite  of  this  exceedingly  fertile  ;  the  wine, 
oil,  and  grain  of  Lesbos  were  well  known  in  ancient  times. 
The  climate  is  perhaps  more  delightful  titan  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  ^Egean  ;  the  breezes  and  the  sea  temper 
the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  winter  is  not  severe.  Earth- 
quakes were  often  experienced  in  the  island ;  the  latest, 
that  of  1861,  is  still  remembered  as  one  of  the  severest 
k-nown  in  a  country  of  earthquakes. 

The  oldest  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  Pelasgians; 
and  two  generations  before  the  Trojan  war  came  Iouiaus 
under  JIacareus.  These  two  races  may  be  said  to  represent 
respectively  the  first  period  of  primitive  barbarism,  and  the 
second  period,  when  navigation  brought  to  the  island  the 
commerce  and  intercourse  of  more  advanced  races ;  it 
deserves  notice  that  the  name  Macareus,  the  Phoenician 
Melkarth,  is  taken  by  Curtius  as  a  sign  of  the  presence  of 
!  lician  traders.  But  the  island  begins  to  be  important 
in  history  from  the  time  of  the  Julian  immigration,  which 
is  said  to  have  commenced  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after  the  Trojan  war;  from  this  time  it  continued  long  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  homes  of  Hellenic  civilization.  Homer 
refers  to  its  wealth  and  its  populous  cities ;  its  chief  fame 
lies  in  its  connexion  with  the  earliest  development  of  Greek 
poetry  and  literature.  Lesches  the  cyclic  poet,  Terpander, 
Arion,  Ilellanicus,  Pitticus,  Alcajus,  and  Sappho  were  all 
natives  of  Lesbos.  Probably  no  district  of  Greece  can 
boast  of  so  many  names,  most  of  them  associated  with  some 
marked  advance  in  literature,  as  Lesbos  can  enumerate 
between  700  and  500  B.O. 

The  chief  city  of  Lesbos  was  Mytilene  or  Mitylene,  the 
latter  spelling  being  general  in  literature  while  the  former 
is  the  official  spelling  used  on  coins.  It  was  originally 
built  on  an  island  close  to  the  western  coast  of  Lesbos; 
afterwards  when  the  limits  of  the  island  were  too  narrow 
jfc  was  joined  to  Lesbos  by  a  causeway,  and  the  city  spread 


out  along  the  coast.  On  each  side  of  this  isthmus  was  a 
harbour ;  not  far  from  the  city  was  a  place  called  Maloeis, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  name  was,  as  some  have 
said,  given  to  the  northern  harbour.  The  city  has  always 
been  known  for  its  delightful  and  healthy  climate.  With 
the  advantage  of  its  strung  situation  and  good  harbour  it 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  was  the  only  zEolian  city  that  possessed  a  strong 
navy.  Its  colonies  were  spread  along  Asia  Minor  and 
Thrace,  and  in  the  Gth  century  it  maintained  a  long  though 
finally  unsuccessful  contest  with  Athens  for  the  possession 
of  Sigeum.  About  its  internal  government  little  is  known. 
After  the  kingly  period  there  was  a  time  when  oligarchical 
and  democratical  factions  contended  with  one  another. 
The  noble  family  of  the  Penthelidce,  descended  from 
Penthilus,  son  of  Orestes,  played  a  great  part  in  these  con- 
tentions. Its  Pelopid  descent  may  be  compared  with 
various  legends  that  connect  1'elops  with  the  island  of 
Lesbos.  The  city  fell  under  the  Persian  power  afte,r  the 
defeat  of  Crcesus.  A  tyrant  Coes  ruled  it  soon  after,  but 
was  expelled  when  the  island  joined  the  Ionic  revolt  in 
500  B.C.  It  was  freed  from  the  Persian  yoke  after  the 
battles  of  Platoea  and  Mycale,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Delian  .confederacy.  It  revolted  from  Athens  429  B.C., 
and  was  reduced  after  a  long  siege.  The  story  of  the  cruel 
revenge  which  the  Athenian  assembly  at  first  resolved  on, 
of  the  second  meeting  and  the  more  merciful  resolution, 
and  of  the  arrival  of  the  second  despatch  vessel  barely  iu 
time  to  prevent  the  massacre  of  the  whole  male  popula- 
tion, has  been  told  by  Thucydides.  The  territory  of  Myti- 
lene was,  however,  divided  among  Athenian  kXijpov^oi. 
The  harbour  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  between 
Callicratidas  and  Conon  in  the, latter  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
itesian  war;  but  it  is  impossible  here  to  trace  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  its  history,  which  are  coincident  with  the 
history  of  Greece  in  the  East.  It  continued  to  be  a  rich 
and'  prosperous  city  throughout  ancient  history,  and  its 
name  came  during  the  Byzantine  period  to  be  applied  to 
the  whole  island.  It  was  long  a  stronghold  of  the 
Venetians  during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  has  belonged  to 
the  Turkish  empire  since  1460. 

The  other  chief  towns  besides  Mytilene  were  Methymna, 
Antissa,  Eresus,  and  Pyrrha  ;  ltence  the  island  is  some- 
times calted  a  Pentapolis.  There  was  also  a  town  called 
Arisba,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  before  the 
time  of  Herodotus ;  Conze  finds  its  site  inland  at  Palaio- 
kastro,  north-east  of  the  port  of  Calloni.  Pyrrha  lay  on 
the  south-east  coast  of  this  port,  at  a  place  also  called 
Palaiokastro.  Antissa,  near  Sigrium,  was  destroyed  by 
the  Romans  in  168  B.C.,  as  having  sided  with  Perseus  in 
the  Macedonian  war.  Eresus,  now  Eresf,  was  also  near 
Sigrium.  Of  these  five  cities,  Mytilene  was  the  chief; 
Pyrrha,  Eresus,  and  Antissa  were  under  its  influence, 
and  seem  almost  always  to  have  followed  its  lead.  But 
Methymna  on  the  north  coast,  though  it  had  not  such  a 
fine  situation  as  Mytilene,  was  a  very  strong  place  ;  it  was 
therefore  able  to  maintain  a  constant  quarrel  with  the  more 
powerful  city,  and  was  always  ready  to  side  with  its 
enemies.  Molivo,  still  the  second  city  of  the  island, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Methymna.  The  natno 
Methymna  or  Mathymna  is  derived  from  the  wine  for 
which  it  was  famous  (Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.  90). 

See  Conze,  Seise  aufder  Inscl  L<->hos  ;  Plehn,  Lesbinca  ;  Boutan, 
Archives  <'■  Missions  Scicnt.  ct  Liter.,  v.  (according  to  Conze  not 
rory  trustworthy)  j  Zanders,  Beitr,  :.  Kundtd.  Inscl  Lesbos;  New- 
tnii,  Trttvshi  ami  for  the  geography  Cramer,  ficscr.  of  Asi<> 
and  Forbigef,  Alt.  Oeogr.  The  best  maps  are  the  English  admiralty 
charts,  and  those  in  Conze's  work. 

LESGHIANS,  or  Lesoiiis  (from  the  Persian"  /.  hi, 
called  Leki  by  the  Grusinians  or  Georgians,  Armenians, 
and  Ossetians),  a  number  of  tribes  in  the  Caucasus  forming 
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along  with  the  Tchetcnennns  (about  165,000)  the  East 

Caucasus  group,  and  spreading  southward  over  the  borders 

of  Daghestan,  the  country  which  they  have  occupied  from 

time  immemorial,  into  the   Transcaucasian  circles   Kuba, 

Shemakha,  Nukha,  and  Sakataly.     They  are  mentioned  as 

Af/vui   by    Strabo   and    Plutarch   along   with   the    rSJAeu 

(perhaps  the  modern  Galgai,  a  Tchetchenian  tribe),  and  their 

name  occurs  with  great  frequency  in  the  old  chronicles  of 

the  Georgians,  whose  territory  was  exposed  to  their  raids 

for  centuries,  until  through  the  fall  of  Shatnyl  they  were 

brought  under  subjection  to  Russia.     Moses  of  Chorene 

mentions  a  battle  in  the  reign  of  the  Armenian  King  Baba 

(370-377  a.d.),  in  which  Shagir,  king  of  the  Lekiaus,  was 

slain.     Among  the    Lesghians    the  chief   place,    both   on 

account  of  numbers  and  importance,  is  due  to  the   Avars 

(155,194)   and   the  closely  related  Andians    (35,511),  to 

whom  may  be  attached  the   Dido  (9074)  and  a  number  of 

small  tribes,  confined  to  a  few  villages  or  even  to  one,  and 

speaking  different  though  intimately  connected  languages. 

The   Avars,  extending   from  the  Sulak   and  the  Kumyk 

steppe   right   through    Daghestan    to    the   Alasan  in  the 

Sakataly  circle,  were  once  the  dominant   people  as  their 

language  is  still  the  dominant  language  of  all  this  district. 

Their   neighbours   the  Kasimukhiaus    (35,139),  who   call 

themselves  Lakians,  have  a  language  of  their  own,  and  are 

well  known  as  traders  not  only  through  all  Transcaucasia 

but  also  in  European  Russia  ;  beside  them  a  small  fragment 

of  another  race  occupies  the  village  Artchi  (592  inhabitants) 

in  a  separate  mountain  valley.     Towards  the  Caspian  Sea 

the  Lakians  are  bordered  by  the  Darginians  (88,045)  and 

the  Tabassaranians  (10,350),  who  in  the  matter  of  dialect 

are  strongly  marked   off  from  each  other.     To  the  north 

and  south  of  the  ba°in  of  the  Samur  (which  consequently 

bears  the  native  name  Kulan-uaz  or  "middle  river")  lives 

another  of  the  leading  tribes  of  Daghestan,  the  Kuriuians 

or  Lesghians  par  excellence,  who  by  themselves  alone  occupy 

the  circles  of  Kuri  and  Samur,  as  well  as  the  greatest  part 

of   Kuba,   and    parts    of   Shemakha,    Nukha,   etc.     Their 

language  (investigated    like   other  Caucasian   tongues  by 

Baron  Uslar)  is  there  spoken  by  130,873  individuals  ;  and 

closely   related    to    it    apparently    are    the    languages  of 

the   neighbouring    Agulians    (5357),    Rutulians  (11,803), 

Zakkurians  (4561).     According  to  the  specimens  collected 

by  Von  Seidlitz  in  1880  during  a  visit  to  their  country,  which 

lies  round  the  snowy  peak  of  the  Shakh  Dagh  in  the  Kuba 

circle,  the  Djekians,  Haputlians,  and  Krysians  speak  what 

seem  to  be  dialects  of  Kurinian  ;  but  he  cannot  connect 

with    any   other   tongue    the     language     spoken    by   the 

peculiar-looking  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  village  of 

Khinalugh    (2196).     The    Udinians    (9668)   are   another 

Lesghian  tribe,  which,  though  at  present  it  only  occupies 

a  few  villages  in  the  Nukha  circle,  was  formerly  widely 

distributed  over  the  plain  of  the  Kura,  and  may  possibly 

be  the  wretched  remnant  of  the   Albanians,  mentioned  by 

Strabo  and  others  as  a  people  of  similar  importance   with 

the  Grusiniana  and  Armenians. 

All  these  Lesghians  are  more  or  less  tall,  good-looking 

and   powerful,    sometimes     fair    sometimes     dark,    bold, 

enduring,  and  intelligent— in  one  word,  excellent  material 

for  the  work  of  civilization  as  soon  as   their  country  is 

led  up  by  roads  and  the  railway  just  projected  from 

Vladikavkas    by    Petrovsk    to    Baku.       Smith-work   and 

cutlery  are    skilfully    wrought   among   the   Lesghians   in 

general ;  the  women  weave  excellent  shawls  (which  vary  in 

style  according  to  locality)  ;  and  the  felt  cloaks  of  Andi  are 

known  throughout  the  Caucasus. 

See  Von  Seidlitz,  "Ethnographic  des  Kauknsus,"  in  Petermann'a 
Miithcilungcn,  1880. 

_  LESLEY,  John-  (1527-1596),  bishop  of  Ross,  Scottish 
historian  and  statesman,  was  born  in  1527.     His  father 


was  Gavin  Lesley,  parson  of  Kingussie,  lie  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.  In  1538  he  obtained  a  dispensation  permitting  him 
to  hold  a  behefice,  notwithstanding  his  being  a  natural  son, 
and  in  June  1546  he  was  made  an  acolyte  in  the  cathedra;! 
church  of  Aberdeen,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  appointed 
a  canon  and  prebendary.  He  also  studied  at  Poitiers,  nt 
Toulouse,  and  at  Paris,  where  he  was  made  doctor  of  laws. 
In  1558  he  was  appointed  official  of  Aberdeen,' and  in  1559 
he  was  inducted  into  the  parsonage  and  prebentl  of  Oyue. 
At  the  Reformation  Lesley  became  a  champion  of  the 
Romish  faith,'  and  appeared  on  that  side  at  the  disputation 
held  in  Edinburgh  in  1561,  when  Knox  was  one  of  his 
antagonists.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  the 
same  year  to  bring  over  the  young  Queen  Mary  to  take  the 
government  of  Scotland.  He  returned  in  her  train,  and 
was  appointed  a  privy  councillor,  and  in  1564  one  of  the 
senators  of  the  college  of  justice.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  made  abbot  of  Lindores,  and  in  1565  bishop  of  Ross. 
He  was  one  of  the  sixteen  commissioners  appointed  to 
revise  the  laws  of  Scotland,  and  the  volume  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  known  as  the  Black  Acts  was,  chiefly  owing  to 
his  care,  printed  in  1566. 

The  bishop  was  one  of  the  most  steadfast  friends  of 
Queen  Mary.1  After  the  failure  of  the  royal  cause,  and 
whilst  Mary  was  a  captive  in  England,  Lesley  continued 
to  exert  himself  on  her  behalf.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners at  the  conference  at  York  in  1568.  He 
appeared  as  her  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth  to 
complain  of  the  injustice  done  to  her,  and  when  he  found 
he  was  not  listened  to  he  laid  plans  for  the  escape  of  tho 
queen.  He  also  projected  a  marriage  for  her  with  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  which  ended  in  the  execution  of  that 
nobleman.  For  this  he  was  put  uuder  the  charge  of  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  and  afterwards  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  During  his  confinement  he  collected  materials 
for  his  history  of  Scotland,  with  which  his  name  is  now 
chiefly  known.  In  1571  he  presented  the  latter  portion 
of  this  work,  written  in  his  own  vernacular  tongue,  to 
Queen  Mary  to  amuse  her  in  her  captivity.  He  also 
wrote  for  her  use  his  Pix  ConsolaU'ones,  and  the  queen 
devoted  some  of  the  hours  of  her  captivity  to  translating  a 
portion  of  it  into  French  verse. 

In  1573  he  was  liberated  from  prison,  but  was  banished 
from  England.  For  two  years  he  attempted  unsuccess- 
fully to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Continental  princes  in 
favour  of  Queen  Mary.  While  at  Rome  in  1578  he  pub- 
lished bis  history  De  Origine,  Moribus,  et  Rtbus  Gestis 
Scotorum,  the  Latinity  of  which  is  held  only  second 
to  that  of  Buchanan.  In  1579  he  went  to  France, 
and  was  .  made  suffragan  and  vicar-general  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Rouen  by  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon. 
Whilst  visiting  his  diocese,  however,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  had  to  pay  3000  pistoles  to  prevent  his  being 
given  up  to  Elizabeth.  During  the  remainder  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  he  lived  unmolested,  but  on  the  accession  of 
the  Protestant  Henry  IV.  he  again  fell  into  trouble.  In 
1590  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  had  to  purchase  his 
freedom  at  the  same  expense  as  before.  In  1593  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Coutances  in  Normandy,  and  had  licence 
to  hold  the  bishopric  of  Ross  till  he  should  obtain 
peaceable  possession  of  the  former  see.  Being  tired  of  life, 
he  retired  at  last  to  a  monastery  at  Gurtenburg  neaf 
Brussels,  where  he  died  in  1596. 

The  works  of  Lesley  are  as  follows:—^  defence  of  the  Honour  of 
Marie  Qucnc  of  Scotland,  by  Euscbius  Dicseophile,  Svo,    ! 
1569;    A  treatise  concerning'  the   defence  of  the   Honour  of  Mart) 
Quccne  of  Scotland,  made  by  Morgan  Philippe!,  bachelor  ofdivinilie, 

1  An  interesting  account  of  his  care  of  her  daring  her  illness  at 
Jedburgh  ls  given  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  zv.  p.  210. 
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8vo,  Liege,  1570-71;  Pile  afflict  i  animi  consolalitmes,  ad  Mariam 
Scot.  Reg.,  8vo,  Paris,  1574;  Pro  libertaU  impetranda  Oratio,  ad 
Ellzabethum,  8vo,  Paris,  1574;  De  origins,  moribus,  et  rebus  gesiis 
Seolorum,  libri  decern,  4to,  Rome,  157S  and  1675;  Be  illustrium 
fceminarurn  in  republica  adntinislranela  aidhociktle  libellus,  4to, 
Rheiras,  1580  ;  Dc  litulo  et  jure  Mariw  Sent.  Reg.,  quo  regni  Anglise. 
successionem  sibi  juste  vindicat,  4to,  liheims,  1580;  A  treatise 
touching  the  right  of  Marie  Qucene  of  Scotland,  and  of  King  James 
her  graces  Sonne  to  the  succession  of  t/te  crounc  of  England,  8vo, 
1584;'  Congralubdio  Alberto  Archiduci  Aiislrise  de  ejus  adrculuad 
regimen  proviuciarum  inferioris  Germanise,  8vo,  Brussels,  1596; 
The  History  of  Scotland  from  1436  to  1561,  edited  for  the  Banna- 
tync  Club  by  Thomas  Thomson  from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of 
the  earl  of  Levcn  and  Melville,  4to,  Edinburgh,  1830.  Several  of 
Lesley's  works,  of  which  the  original*  are  very  rare,  will  be  found 
reprinted  in  Anderson's  Collections  relating  to  lite  History  of  Queen- 
Mary;  and  in  j'ebb,  Dc  vita  Marix  Hcg.  Seolorum. 

LESLIE,  Alexander.     See  Leven,  Earl  op. 

LESLIE,  or  Lesley,  Charles  (1650-1722),  a  pro- 
minent nonjuror,  fatuous  as  tho  author  of  A  Short  and 
Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,  was  born  in  1650  in  Ireland, 
where  his  father,  Dr  John  Leslie,  was  bishop  of  Raphoe 
and  subsequently  of  Clogher.  His  early  education  was 
received  at  Inniskilling,  Fermanagh,  and  in  1664  he  was 
admitted  a  fellow  commoner  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  continued  until  he  commenced  master  of  arts. 
On  his  father's  death  in  1671,  removing  to  England,  he 
entered  himself  as  a  student  of  law  at  the  Temple,  but 
soon  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  theology,  and  took 
orders  in  1680.  Seven  years  later  he  became  chancellor 
of  the  cathedral  of  Connor  and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
began  a  long  career  of  public  controversy  by  responding  in 
public  disputation  at  Monaghan  to  the  challenge  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Clogher.  Although  an  eager 
and  uncompromising  opponent  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
Leslie  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  and, 
having  declined  at  the  Revolution  to  take  the  oath  to 
William  and  Mary,  he  was  on  this  account  deprived  of  his 
benefice.  In  16S9  the  growing  troubles  in  Ireland  induced 
him  to  withdraw  to  England,  where  he  employed  himself 
for  the  next  twenty  years  in  writing  various  controversial 
pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  nonjuring  cause,  and  in 
numerous  polemics  against  the  Quakers,  Jews,  Socinians, 
and  Papists,  and  especially  in  that  against  the  Deists  with 
which  iiis  name  is  now  most  commonly  associated.  A 
warrant  having  been  issued  against  him  in  1710  for  his 
pamphlet  The  Good  Old  Cause,  or  Lying  in  Truth,  he  in 
that  year  resolved  to  quit  England  and  to  accept  an  offer 
made  by  the  Pretender  (with  whom  he  had  previously  been 
in  frequent  correspondence)  that  he  should  reside  with  him 
at  Bar-le-duc.  After  the  failure  of  the  Stuart  cause  in 
1715,  Leslie  accompanied  his  patron  into  Italy,  where  he 
remained  until  1721,  in  which  year,  having  found  his 
sojourn  amongst  Roman  Catholics  extremely  unpleasant, 
he  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  return  to  his  native 
country.  He  died  at  Glaslough,  Monaghan,  on  April  13, 
i  722. 

The  Tlicological  Works  of  Leslie  were  collected  and  published  by 
himself  in  2  vols,  folio  in  1721 ;  a  Jater  edition,  slightly  enlarged, 
appeared  at  Oxford  in  1832(7  vols.  8vo).  Tliey  handle  the  con- 
troverted points  of  which  they  treat  with  considerable  force  of 
argument  and  vigour  of  style ;  he  hail  the  somewhat  rare  distinction 
of  making  several  converts  by  his  reasonings,  and  probably  persons 
might  still  bo  found  who  are  prepared  to  concur  in  Dr  Johnson's 
dictum  that  "  Leslie  was  a  reasonei',  and  a  reasoner  who  was  not 
to  bo  reasoned  against."  But  th(  questions  in  dispute  are  no  longer 
discussed  on  the  basis  which  seems  to  have  been  pretty  unanimously 
accepted  by  the  orthodox  theologians  of  that  age.  This  is  suffi- 
ciently seen  when  the  promise  given  in  the  title  of  his  best-known 
work  is  contrasted  with  the  actual  performance.  The  book  pro- 
fesses to  be  A  Short  and.  oa  with  the  Deists,  wherein  the 
certainty  of  the  Christ:  l  is  Demonstrated  by  Infallible 
Proof  from,  Four  Itch-;,  which  art  incompatible  to  any  imposture 
that  ever  yiJ.  has  been,  or  that  can  possibly  be  (1697).  The  four  rules 
whL.,,  according  to  Leslie,  have  only  to'  bo  rigorously  applied  in 
ordor  to  ostablish  not  the  probability  merely  but  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  the  truth  of  Christianity  are  simply  these:— (1)  that  the 


matter  of  fact  be  such  as  that  men's  outward  senses,  their  eyes  and 
ears,  may  be  judges  of  it;  (2)  that  it  be  done  publicly,  in  the  face 
of  the  world ;  (3)  that  not  only  public  monuments  be  kept  up  in 
memory  of  it,  but  some  outward  actions  be  performed;  (4)  that 
such  monuments  and  such  actions  or  observances  be  instituted  and 
do  commence  from  the  time  that  the  matter  of  fact  was  done. 
Other  publications  of  Leslie  are  The  Snake  in  the  Grass  (1696), 
against  the  Quakers;  A  Short  Method  with  the  /ws  (1689);  The 
Sociuian  Controversy  Discussed  (1C97);  The  True  Notion  of  the 
Catholic  Church  (1703);  and  The  Case  Slated  between  the  Church  of 
Home  and  the  Church  of  England  (1713). 

LESLIE,  Charles  Robert  (1794-1859),  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  English  genre-painters,  was  bom  in 
London  on  the  19th  of  October  1794.  His  parents  were 
American,  and  when  he  was  five  years  of  age  he  returned 
with  them  to  their  native  country.  They  se'.tled  in 
Philadelphia,  where  their  son  was  educated  at""5,  afterwards 
apprenticed  to  a  bookseller.  He  was,  however,  mainly 
interested  in  painting  and  the  drama,  and  when  George 
Frederick  Cooke  visited  the  city  he  executed  a  portrait  of 
the  actor,  from  recollection  of  him  on  the  stage,  which  was 
considered  a  work  of  such  promise  that  a  fund  was  raised 
to  enable  the  young  artist  to  study  in  Europe.  He  left 
for  London  in  1811,  bearing  introductions  which  procured 
for  him  the  friendship  of  West,  Beechey,  Allston,  Coleridge, 
and  Washington  Irving,  and  was  admitted  as  a  student  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  carried  off  two  silver  medals. 
At  first,  influenced  by  West  and  Fuseli,  he  essayed  "  high, 
art,"  and  his  earliest  important  subject  depicted  Saul  and 
the  Witch  of  Endor ;  but  he  soou  discovered  his  true 
aptitude  and  became  a  painter  of  cabinet-pictures,  dealing,, 
not  like  those  of  Wilkie,  with  the  contemporary  life  that 
surrounded  him,  but  with  scenes  from  the  great  masters  of 
fiction,  from  Shakespeare  and  Cervantes,  Addison  and 
Moliere,  Swift,  Sterne,  Fielding,  and  Smollett.  O: 
individual  paintings  we  may  specify  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
going  to  Church,  1819;  May-day  in  the  Time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  1821  ;  Sancho  Panza  and  the  Duchess,  1824;. 
Uncle  Toby  and  the  Widow  Wadman,  1831  ;  La  Maladt 
Iniaginaire,  act  iii.  sc.  6,  1843;  and  the  Duke's  Chaplain 
Enraged  leaving  the  Table,  from  Don,  Quixote,  1849. 
Many  of  his  more  important  subjects  exist  in  varying 
replicas.  He  possessed  a  sympathetic  imagination,  which 
enabled  him  to  enter  freely  into  the  spirit  of  the  author 
whom  he  illustrated,  a  delicate  perception  for  female 
beauty,  an  unfailing  eye  for  character  and  its  outward 
manifestation  in  face  and  figure,  and  a  genial  and  sunny 
sense  of  humour,  guided  by  an  instinctive  refinement  which 
prevented  it  from  overstepping  the  bounds  of  good  taste. 
In  1821  Leslie  was  elected  A.R.A.,  and  five  years  later  full 
academician.  In  1833  he  left  for  America  to  become 
teacher  of  drawing  in  the  military  academy  at  West  Point, 
but  the  post  proved  an  irksome  one,  and  in  some  six 
months  he  returned  to  Eugland,  where  he  practised  his 
profession  with  unfailing  assiduity  till  his  death  on  the 
5th  of  May  1859. 

In  addition  to  his  skill  as  an  artist,  Leslie  was  a  ready  and 
pleasant  writer.  His  Life  of  his  friend  Constable,  the  landscape 
painter,  appeared  in  1845,  and  his  Handbook  for  Young  Painters,  a 
volume  embodying  the  substance  of  his  lectures  as  professor  of 
painting  to  the  Koyal  Academy,  in  1S45.  In  1860  Tom  "'.ivlor 
edited  his  Autobiography  a  /■  'J,  which  contain  i". cresting 
reminiscences  of  his  distinguished  friends  and  contemporaries. 

LESLIE,  Sir  John  (1766-1832),  geometrician  and 
physicist,  was  born  of  humble  parentage  at  Largo,  Fifeshire, 
on  April  16,  1766,  received  his  early  education  t)":e  and 
at  Leven,  and  in  his  thirteenth  year,  encouraged  1'.* 
friends  who  had  even  then  remarked  his  aptitude  for 
mathematical  and  physical  science,  entered  tho  university 
of  St  Andrews.  On  the  completion  of  his  arts  coarse,  he 
nominally  studied  divinity  at  Edinburgh  until  1787;  iu 
1788-89  he  spent  rather  more  than  a  year  as  private  tutor 
in  a  Virginian  family,  and  from  1790  till  the  close  of 
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1792  he  held  a  similar  appointment  in  Staffordshire, 
imployiug  his  spare  time  in  experimental  research  and  in 
preparing  a  translation  of  Buffou's  Xatural  History  of 
Bird*,  which  was  published  in  nine  8vo  vols,  in  1793,  and 
brought  him  some  money.  For  the  next  twelve  years 
(passed  chiefly  in  London  or  at  Largo,  with  an  occasional 
visit  to  the  Continent)  he  continued  his  physical  studies, 
which  resulted  in  numerous  papers  contributed  by  him  to 
Nicholson's  -Philosophical  journal,  and  in  the  publication 
(1S01)  of  the.  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Propagation  of.  Heat,  a  work  which  gained  for  its  author 
the  Uumford  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  In 
1S05  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Playfair  in  tho  chair  of 
mathematics  at  Ediuburgh,  not,  however,  without  violent 
though  unsuccessful  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  narrow- 
minded  clerical  party  who  accused  him  of  heresy  in  some- 
thin"- he  had  said  as  to  the  "unsophisticated  notions  of 
mankind"  about  the  relation,  of  cause  "and  effect..  During 
his  tenure  of  this  chair  he  published  two  volumes  of  a 
Course  of  Matliematics — the  first,  entitled  Elements  of 
Geometry,  Geometrical  Analysis,  and  Plane  Trigonometry, 
iu  1S09,  and  the  second,  Geometrical  Analysis,  and  Geo- 
metry of  Curve  Lines,  iu  1821  ;  the  third  volume,  on 
"Descriptive  Geometry"  and  the  "Theory  of  Solids"  was 
never  completed.  With  reference  to  his  invention  (in 
1S10)  of  a  process  of  artificiul  congelation,  he  published 
in  1S13  A  Short  Account  of  Experiments  and  Instruments 
depending  on  the  relations  of  Air  to  Heat  and  Moisture; 
and  in  dose  connexion  with  the  subject  of  this  treatise  he 
also  wrote  a  paper  on  tho  sethrioscope,  which  appeared  in 
1 S18  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1819,  on  the  death  of  Playfair,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
wire  congenial  chair  of  natural  philosophy,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  uutil  his  death,  and  in  1823  he  published, 
chiefly  for  the  Use  of  his  class,  the  first  volume  of  his 
never-completed  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Leslie's 
main  contributions  to  physics  were  made  by  the  help  of 
the  "differential  thermometer,"  an  instrument  whose  inven- 
tion was  contested  with  him  by  Count  Ilumford.  By 
adapting  to  this  instrument  various  ingenious  devices  he 
was  enabled  to  employ  it  in  a  great  variety  of  investiga- 
tions, connected  especially  with  photometry,  hygroscopy, 
and  the  temperature  of  space.  In  1820  he  had  been 
elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Franco,  the  only  distinction  of  the  kiud  which  he  valued, 
and  early  in  1S32  he  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Brougham,  created  a  knight  of  the  Guelphic 
order.  lie  died  at  Coates,  a  small  property  which  he  had 
acquired  near  Largo,  on  November  3  of  the  same  year. 

LESLIE,  Thomas  Edward  CLiFFE(lS27-1882),one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  original  English  economists  of  the 
present  century,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Wexford  in  (as 
is  believed)  the  year  1827.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Leslie,  prebendary  of  Dromore,  and  rector  of 
Amiahilt,  in  the  county  of  Down.  His  family  was  of 
Scotch  descent,  but  had  been  connected  with  Ireland  since 
tho  reign  of  Charles  I.  Amongst  his  ancestors  were  that 
accomplished  and  energetic  prelate,  John  Leslie,  bishop 
first  of  Raphoe  and  afterwards  of  Clogher,  who,  when 
holding  the  former  see,  offered  so  stubborn  a  resistance  to 
the  Cromwellian  forces,  and  the  bishop's  son  Charles,  the 
•well-known  nonjuror.  Cliffe  Leslie  received  his  elementary 
education  from  his  father,  who  resided  in  England,  though 
holding  church-  preferment  as  •  well  as  possessing  some 
landed  property  in  Ireland ;  by  him  he  was  taught  Latin, 
Great,  and  Hebrew,  at  an  unusually  early  age;  he  was 
afterwards  for  a  short  time  under  the  care  of  a  clergyman 
at  Clapham,  and  was  then  sent  to  King  William's  College, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  he  remained  until,  in  1812,  being 
then  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  he  entered  Trinity  College, 


Dublin.  He  was  a  distinguished  student  there,  obtaining, 
besides  other  honours,  a  classical  scholarship  in  1815,  and 
a  senior  moderatorship  (gold  medal)  in  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  at  his  degree  examination  in  1S1G.  He  became 
ix  law  student  at  Liucoln's  Inn,  was  for  two  years  a  pupil  in 
a  conveyancer's  chambers  in  Loudon,  and  was  called  to 
the  English  bar.  But  his  attention  was  soon  turned  from 
the  pursuit  of  legal  practice,  for  which  he  seems  never  to 
have  had  much  inclination,  by  his  appointment,  in  1853, 
to  the  professorship  of  jurisprudence  and  political  economy 
in  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  The  duties  of  this  chair 
requiring  only  short  visits  to  Ireland  in  certain  terms 
of  each  year,  he  continued  to  reside  and  prosecuU  his 
studies  in  Loudon,  aud  became  a  frequent  writer  ou 
economic  and  social  questious  in  the  principal  reviews  and 
other  periodicals.  In  1870  he  collected  a  number  of  his 
essays,  adding  several  new  ones,  into  a  volume  entitled 
Land  Systems  and.  Industrial  Economy  of  Ireland,  England, 
and  Continental  Countries.  J.  S.  Mill  gave  a  full  account 
of  the  contents  of  this  work  in  a  paper  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  in  which  .he  pronounced  Leslie  to  be  "one  of  the 
best  living  writers  ou  applied  political  economy."  Mill 
had  sought  his  acquaintance  ou  reading  his  first  article  in 
Macmillan's  Magazine;  he  admired  his  talents  and  took 
pleasure  iu  his  society,  and  treated  him  with  a  respect  and 
kindness  which  Leslie  always  gratefully  acknowledged. 

In  the  frequent  visits  which  Leslie  made  to  the  Con- 
tinent, especially  to  Belgium  and  some  of  the  less-known 
districts  of  France  and  Germany,  he  Occupied  himself  much 
iu  economic  and  social  observation,  studying  the  effects  of 
the  institutions  and  system  of  life  which  prevailed  in  each 
region,  ou  the  material  and  moral  condition  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. In  this  way  he  gained  an  exteusive  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  Continental  rural  economy,  of  which  he 
made  excellent  use  in  studying  parallel  phenomena  at 
home.  The  accounts  he  gave  of  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions were  among  his  happiest  efforts;  "no  one,"  said  Mill, 
"  was  able  to  write  narratives  of  foreign  visits  at  once  so 
instructive  and  so  interesting."  In  these  excursions  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  several  distinguished  persons, 
amongst  others  of  M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne  and  M  Eniile 
de  Laveleye.  To  the  memory  of  the  formci  of  these  he 
afterwards  paid  a  graceful  tribute  in  a  biographical  sketch 
(Fortnightly  Review,  February  1881)  ;  and  to  the  close  of 
his  life  there  existed  between  him  aud  M.  de  Laveleye  rela- 
tions of  mutual  esteem  and  cordial  intimacy. 

Two  essays  of  Leslie's  appeared  in  volumes  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Cobden  Club,  one  on  th/6  "  Land 
System  of  France"  (2d  ed.,  1870),  containing  an  earnest 
defence  of  la  petite  culture  aud  still  more  of  la  petite 
propriite;  the  other  on  "Financial  Reform"  (1871),  in 
which  he  exhibited  iu  detail  the  impediments  to  production 
and  commerce  arising  from  indirect  taxation.  Many  other 
articles  were  contributed  by  him  to  reviews  between  1870 
and  1879,  including  several  discussions  of  the  history  of 
prices  and  the  movements  of  wages  in  Europe,  and  a  sketch 
of  life  in  Auvergne  in  his  best  manner  ;  the  most  important 
of  them,  however,  related  to  the  philosophical  method  of 
political  economy,  notably  a  memorable  one  which  appeared 
in  the  Dublin  University  periodical,  Hermalhcnn.  In  1879 
the  provost  and  senior  fellows  of  Trinity  College  published 
for  him  a  volume  in  which  a  number  of  these  articles  were 
collected  under  the  title  of  Essays  in  Political  and  Moral 
Philosophy.  These  and  some  later  essays,  which  ought  one 
day  to  be  united  with  them,  together  with  the  earlier 
volume  on  Land  Systems,  form  the  essential  contribution 
of  Leslie  to  our  economic  literature.  He  had  long  con- 
templated, and  had  in  part  written,  a  work  on  English 
economic  and  legal  history,  which  would  have  been  his 
magnum  opus— a  more  substantial  fruit  of  his  genius  and 
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his  Jaoours  than  anything  he  has  left  to  us.  But  the  MS. 
of  this  treatise,  after  much  pains  had  already  been  spent 
on  it,  was  unaccountably  lost  at  Xancy  in  1872;  and, 
though  he  hoped  to  be  able  speedily  to  reproduce  the 
missing  portion  and  finish  the  work,  it  is  feared  that  but  a 
small  part  of  it,  if  any,  has  been  left  in  a  state  fit  for 
publication.  What  the  nature  of  it  would  have  been  may 
be  gathered  from  an  essay  on  the  "  History  and  Future  of 
,Profit"  in  the  Furlni'jUly  Review  for  November  1881, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  in  substance  an  extract 
from  it. 

That  he  was  able  to  do  so  much  may  well  be  a  subject  of 
wonder  when  it  is  known  that  his  labours  had  long  been 
impeded  by  a  painful  and  depressing  malady,  from  which 
he  suffered  severely  at  intervals,  whilst  he  never  felt  secure 
from  its  recurring  attacks.  To  this  disease  he  in  the  end 
succumbed  at  Belfast,  whither  he  had  gone  to  discharge 
his  professorial  duties,  on  the  27th  of  January  1S82,  in 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Leslie's  work  may  be  distributed  under  two  heads,  that  of  applied 
(political  economy,  and  that  of  discussion  on  the  philosophical 
method  of  the  science.  The  Land  Systems  belonged  principally  to 
the  former  division.  The  author  perceived  the  great  and  growing 
importance  for  the  social  welfare  of  both  Ireland  and  England  of 
what  is  called  "the  land  question,"  and  treated  it  in  this  volume 
at  once  with  breadth  of  view  and  with  a  rich  variety  of  illustrative 
detail.  His  general  purpose  was  to  show  that  the  territorial 
systems  of  both  countries  were  so  encumbered  with  elements  of  feudal 
origin  as  to  be  altogether  unfitted  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  modern 
industrial  society.  The  policy  he  recommended  is  summed  up  in 
the  following  list  of  requirements,  "a  simple  jurisprudence  relating 
to  land,  a  law  of  equal  intestate  succession,  a  prohibition  of  entail, 
a  legal  security  for  tenants'  improvements,  an  open  registration  of 
title  and  transfer,  anil  a  considerable  number  of  peasant  properties. " 
The  volume  is  full  of  practical  good  sense,  and  exhibits  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  home  and  foreign  agricultural  oconomy  ;  and  in  the 
handling  of  the  subject  is  everywhere  shown  the  special  power 
which  its  author  possessed  of  making  what  he  wrote  interesting  as 
well  as  instructive.  The  way  in  which  sagacious  observation  and 
shrewd  comment  are  constantly  intermingled  in  the  discussion  not 
seldom  reminds  us  of  Adam  Smith,  whose  manner  was  more  con- 
genial to  Leslie  than  the  abstract  and  arid  style  of  Ricardo. 

But  what,  more  than  anything  else,  marks  him  as  an  original 
thinker,  and  gives  him  a  place  apart  among  contemporary  econo- 
mists, is  his  exposition  and  defence  of  the  historical  method  in 
political  economy.  Both  at  home  and  abroad  there  has  for  some 
time  existed  a  profound  and  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  method 
and  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  hitherto  dominant  school,  which, 
it  is  alleged,  under  a  "fictitious  completeness,  symmetry,  and  exact- 
ness "  disguises  a  real  hollowness  and  discordance  with  fact.  It  is 
urged  that  the  attempt  to  deduce  the  economic  phenomena  of  a 
society  from  the  so-called  universal  principle  of  "the  desire  of 
wealth  "  is  illusory,  and  that  they  cannot  be  fruitfully  studied  apart 
from  the  general  social  conditions  and  historic  development  of  which 
they  are  the  outcome.  Of  this  movement  of  thought  Leslie  was 
the  principal  representative,  if  not  the  originator,  in  England. 
There  is  no  doubt,  for  he  has  himself  placed  it  on  record,  that  the 
fust  influence  which  impelled  him  in  the  direction  of  the  historical 
method  was  that  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  by  whose  personal  teaching 
of  jurisprudence,  as  well  as  by  the  example  of  his  writings,  he  wai 
led  "to  look  at  the  prosent  economic  structure  and  state  of  society 
as  the  result  of  a  long  evolution."  Tho  study  of  those  German 
economists  who  represent  similar  tendencies  doubtless  confirmed 
him  in  the  new  line  of  thought  on  which  he  had  entered,  though  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  further  indebted  to  any  of  them  except, 
perhaps,  in  some  small  degree  to  Roschcr.  And  tho  writings  of 
Corate,  whose  "prodigious  genius,"  as  exhibited  in  tho  Philcs 
Positive,  he  admired  and  proclaimed,  though  he  did  not  accept  his 
system  as  a  whole,  must  have  powerfully  co-operated  to  form  in  him 
the  habit  of  regarding  economic  science  as  only  a  singlo  branch  of 
sociology,  which  should  always  be  kept, in  close  relation  to  the  ut  hers. 
The  earliest  writing  in  which  Leslie's  revolt  against  tho  so-called 
"  orthodox  school  "  distinctly  appears  is  his  Essay  on  Wages,  which 
was  first  published  in  1868,  and  was  reproduced  as  an  appendix  to 
the  volume  on  Land  Tenure's.  In  this,  after  exposing  tho  inanity 
of  the  theory  of  the  wage-fund,  and  showing  the  utter  want  of  agree- 
ment between  its  results  aud  the  observed  phenomena,  he  concludes 
by  declaring  that  "political  economy  must  bo  content  to  take  rank 
as  an  inductive,  instead  of  a  purely  deductive  science,"  and  that,  by 
this  change  of  character,  "  it  will  gain  in  utility,  interest,  and  real 
truth  far  more  than  a  full  compensation  for  tho  forfeiture  of  a 
fictitious  title  to  mathematical  exactness  and  certainty."     But  it  is 


in  the  essays  collected  in  the  volume  of  1879  that  his  altitude  in 
relation  to  the  question  of  method  is  most  decisively  marked.  la 
one  of  these,  on  "the  political  economy  of  Adam  Smith,"  he 
exhibits  in  a  very  interesting  way  the  co-existence  in  the  Il'iallh  of 
fi'aJions  of  historical-inductive  investigation  in  the  manner  of 
Montesquieu  with  a  priori  speculation  founded  on  theologico- 
nictaphysical  bases,  and  points  out  the  error  of  ignoring  the  fonncr 
element,  which  is  the  really  characteristic  feature  of  Smith's  sociul 
philosophy,  and  places  him  in  strong  contrast  with  his  soi-disanl 
followers  of  the  school  of  Ricardo.  The  essay,  however,  which  con- 
tains the  most  brilliant  polemic  against  the  "orthodox"  school,  as 
well  as  the  most  luminous  account  and  the  most  powerful  vindica- 
tion of  the  new  direction,  was  that  of  which  we  have  above  spoken 
as  having  first  appeared  in  Hcrmathcna.  It  may  be  recommended 
as  supplying  the  best  extant  presentation  of  one  of  the  two  con- 
tending views  of  economic  method.  On  this  essay  mainly  rests  the 
claim  of  Leslie  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  and  first  head  of  the 
English  historical  school  of  political  economy.  How  far  his  opinions 
on  the  philosophical  constitution  of  the  science  are  destined  to  pre- 
vail must  for  the  present  remain  doubtful.  Those  who  share  his 
views  on  that  subject  regard  the  work  he  did,  notwithstanding  its 
unsystematic  character,  as  in  reality  the  most  important  done  by 
any  recent  English  economist.  But  even  the  warmest  partisans  ol 
the  older  school  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  done  excel- 
lent service  by  insisting  on  a  kind  of  inquiry,  heretofore  too  much 
neglected,  which  is  of  the  highest  interest  and  value,  in  wdiatever 
relation  it  may  be  supposed  to-  stand  to  the  establishment  of  eco- 
nomic truth.  The  members  of  both  groups  alike  recognize  bis  great 
learning,  his  patient  aud  conscientious  habits  of  investigation, 
and  the  large  social  spirit  in  which  he  treated  the  problems  of  his 
science.  (J.  K.  I.) 

LESSING,  Gotthold  Ephraim  (1729-1781),  was  buru 
at  Kamenz,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  Saxony,  on  the  22d  of 
January  1729.  He  was  descended  from  Clemens  Lessing, 
a  Saxon  clergyman,  whose  name  is  found  attached  to  an 
ecclesiastical  document  of  1580.  Lessing's  father,  Johann 
Gottfried,  born  in  1C93,  was  the  son  of  Theopbilus  Lessing, 
the  burgomaster  of  Kamenz,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
nine,  when  Lessing  was  between  six  and  seven  years  old. 
At  the  time  of  Lessing's  birth  his  father  was  one  of  the 
clergymen  of  Kamenz,  where,  a  few  years  afterwards,  ho 
became  pastor  primarius,  or  head  pastor.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  character,  rather  irascible,  but  earnest  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  pastoral  duties,  and  universally  beloved 
for  his  kindness  to  the  poor.  Throughout  life  he  continued 
the  studies  in  theology  and  church  history  which  he  had 
successfully  begun  at  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  and 
he  made  some  reputation  as  an  original  writer  and  as  a 
translator  of  Tillotson.  Of  the  Frau  Fastorin  we  do  not 
know  much  except  that  she  was  a  faithful  and  affectionate 
wife  and  mother.  They  had  twelve  children,  of  whom 
Lessing  was  the  second  who  survived  infancy.  He  seems 
to  have  been  an  exceedingly  happy  child,  healthy  and 
playful,  and  already  remarkable  for  his  fondness  for  read- 
ing. After  attending  the  Latin  school  of  Kamenz,  he  was 
sent  in  1741  to  the  great  school  of  St  Afra  at  Meissen, 
where  he  was  maintained  free  of  charge.  Here  ho  made 
such  rapid  progress  in  classical  and  mathematical  study- 
that,  towards  the  end  of  his  careor  as  a  pupil,  he  was 
described  by  the  rector  as  "  a  steed  that  needed  double 
fodder."  Work  which  was  oppressive  to  others,  added  the 
rector,  was  to  Lessing  "as  light  as  a  feather."  He  had 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  sarcastic,  but  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  generous,  boys  in 
the  school.  In  1746  he  left  St  Afra's  and  went  to  the 
university  of  Leipsic,  nominally  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
theology.  To  theology,  however,  he  did  not  give  the 
slightest  attention.  Under  Professors  Christ  and  Ernest! 
he  continued  his  classical  studies,  and  he  also  attended  the 
philosophical  disputations  presided  over  by  his  friend 
Kiistner,  a  young  professor  of  mathematics.  For  some 
time  Lessing  was  shy  and  retired  amid  his  new  surround- 
ings, but  being  of  an  eminently  social  disposition  be  soon 
became  tirod  of  this  kind  of  life,  and  began  to  form  friends 
among  his  fellow-students,  and  strove  to  acquire  the 
manners  of  a  free  and  polished  man  of  the  world.     His 
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principal  friend  was  Weisse,  who  afterwards  attained  a 
respectable  position  as  a  una  of  letters.  He  also  became 
intimate  with  Mylius,  who  was  considerably  older  than 
himself,  and  had  made  a  certain  mark  as  a  literary  and 
scientific  writer.  There  was  at  this  time  in  Leipsic  an 
excellent  actress,'  Frau  Neuber,  who  had  gathered  around 
her  a  number  of  respectable  players,  and  Lessing,  in 
company  with  Weisso,  was  one  of  the  most  regular 
attendees  at  her  theatre.  At  St  Afra's  he  Ii  id  begun  a 
comedy,  /).r  Juiige  Gelekrte,  and  this  he  now  completed. 
Krau  Neuber  immediately  accepted  it,  and  it  was  received 
with  much  favour  by  the  public  of  Leipsic. 

Al. nnied  by  reports  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  his 
iissolute  life,  the  elder  Lessing  summoned  him  to  Kamenz, 
whore  he  remained  for  some  months.  He  soon  succeeded 
in  overcoming  the  fears  of  his  parents,  who  allowed  him  to 
return  to  Leipsic  on  condition  that  he  would  devote  himself 
to  the  study  of  medicine.  Some  medical  lectures  he  did 
attend  ;  but  his  ambition  was  to  become  a  great  dramatist, 
ftnd  as  long  as  Frau  Neuber's  company  kept  together  he 
occupied  himself  almost  exclusively  with  the  theatre,  being 
frequently  present  at  rehearsal  during  the  day  as  well  as 
at  the  performance  in  the  evening. 

In  174s  the  company  broke  up,  and  Lessing,  finding 
nothing  to  interest  him  in  Leipsic,  went  to  Wittenberg, 
and  afterwards,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  to  Berlin, 
where  his  friend  Mylius  had  established  himself  as  a 
journalist  and  niaiT  of  science.  In  Berlin  Lessing  now 
spent  three  years,  maintaining  himself  chiefly  by  literary 
work.  He  translated  two  volumes  of  Rollin's  history, 
wrote  some  of  the  best  of  his  early  plays,  and,  in  association 
with  Mylius,  started  a  periodical  (which  soon  came  to  an 
eml)  for  the  discussion  of  matters  connected  with  the 
drama,  Early  in  1751  he  accepted  the  office  of  literary 
critic  to  the  Voss  Gazette,  and  in  this  position  he  reviewed 
some  of  the  most  important  German  and  French  books  of 
the  day,  manifesting  already  to  some  extent  the  learning, 
judgment,  and  wit  which  were  to  make  him  the  greatest 
critic  of  modern  times.  His  father  had  been  bitterly 
opposed  to  his  scheme  of  life,  and  in  1751  urged  him  to 
complete  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Wittenberg. 
Feeling  the  need  of  further  thought  and  research,  Lessing 
at  last  consented,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  left  Berlin. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  had  been  brought  into  slight 
'  with  Voltaire,  for  whom  he  had  translated  some 
documents  relating  to  the  Hirsch  trial.  Voltaire's  secretary 
having  lent  him  a  volume  of  the  Steele  de  Lonis  XIV., 
which  had  not  yet  been  published,  he  took  it  with  him  to 
Wittenberg.  This  came  to  the  ears  of  Voltaire,  who 
assumed  that  Lessing  intended  to  print  either  a  pirated 
edition  or  an  unauthorized  translation.  The  affair  led  to 
an  angry  correspondence,  and  was  a  subject  of  much  talk 
in  Berlin. 

ing  remained"  about  a  year  in  Wittenberg,  where  he 
i  most  of  his  time  in  the  university  library,  every 
volume  in  which,  he  afterwards  declared,  had  passed 
through  his  hands.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  he  returned  to  Berlin,  determined  to  make  literature 
his  profession  ;  and  the  next  three  years  were  among  the 
busiest  of  his  life.  Besides  translating  for  the  booksellers, 
lie  issued  several  numbers  of  the  Thealralische  Bibliothelc, 
a  periodical  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  he  had  begun 
with  Mylius-.  He  also  resumed  his  labours  as  critic  to  the 
Voss  Gazette.  For  many  years  the  most  influential  writer 
in  Germany  had  been  Gottschcd,  the  Leipsic  professor) 
who  continually  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  rigid  adherence, 
in  the  drama.- and  in  poetry,  to  French  rules.  In  his 
articles  for  the  Vsss  Gazette,  Lessing  made  it  his  principal 
object  to  ridicule  the  pretensions  of  Gottsched  and  his 
school,  and  in  a  short  time  "i  >\.i  was  no  writer  of  whom 


they  wi  i  id.     In  1754  he  produced  a  deep- 

impression  by  Ein  Vade  Meciim  filr  den  Herrn  Sam.  Gu/t/i. 
in  which  he  exposed  with  bitter  satire  Lange's 
errors  in  his  popular  translation  of  Horace.  Durinn  these 
three  years  Lessing  took  a  definite  position  in  contemporary 
literature  by  issuing,  in  six  small  volumes,  tiiose  of  his 
writings  which  he  considered  worthy  of  preservation. 
They  included  his  lyrics  and  epigrams,  some  of  the  latter 
being  in  German,  others  in  Latin.  Most  of  his  lyrics  were 
written  in  Leipsic,  and  had  already  appeared,  during  his 
first  residence  in  Berlin,  in  a  volume  of  Klein  iy 
published  without  his  name.  Although  they  do  nut,  like 
Goethe's  lyrics,  touch  deep  sources  of  natural  feeling,  they 
have  the  merit  of  being  bright,  gay,  and  musical,  and  some 
of  them  are  still  sung  by  Cerman  students.  The  epigrams, 
many  of-which  were  produced  in  Wittenberg,  are  in  the 
style  of  Martial,  and  give  evidence,  like  Lcssing's  critical 
writings,  of  a  keen  and  biting  humour.  Among  his 
collected  writings  there  was  also  a  remarkable  series  of 
/.<./>■<:<,  in  which,  for  the  first  time  in  German  literature, 
some  of  the  results  of  extensive  learning  were  presented 
in  a  free  and  vivid  style.  Even  more  important,  perhaps, 
were  the  papers  entitled  llettungen,  in  which  he  undertook 
to  vindicate  the  character  of  various  writers  who  had  been 
misunderstood  by  preceding  generations.  One  of  the  best 
of  these  Uettungen  is  on  Horace,  whom  he  defends  against 
the  critics  who  charge  him  with  sensuality  and  cowardice. 
In  another,  almost  equally  good,  he  shows  that  Cardan, 
instead  of  being  an  atheist,  did  full  justice  to  the  evidences 
for  Christianity,  as  they  were  understood  in  his  time, 
wdiile  he  did  rather  less  than  justice  to  other  religions. 
This  essay  contains  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of 
Mohammedanism,  developed  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
intelligent  believer  in  the  Prophet.  In  addition  to  these 
varied  contents,  Lessing  published  in  the  six  volumes  of 
his  Sehriften  his  early  plays  and  Miss  Sara  Sampson. 
Of  the  former  the  chief  are  Der  Junge  Gelehrte,  already 
mentioned,  Der  Freidenher,  Die  J  ml  en,  and  Drr  Misagyn. 
Although  superior  to  any  other  German  comedies  produced 
at  the  same  time,  they  cannot  be  said  to  reveal  a  high 
dramatic  faculty.  In  the  arrangement  of  his  plots  and  the 
balancing  of  his  characters,  Lessing  follows  closely  the 
methods  of  contemporary  French  comedy,  and  in  the 
dialogue  there  is  often  a  too  obvious  straining  after  effect. 
Miss  Sara  Sampson,  written  in  1755,  marks  a  wholly 
different  stage  of  his  development.  It  has  many  faults 
both  in  conception  and  in  execution,  but  it  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  by  indicating  to  the  dramatists  of 
Germany  that  materials  for  tragedy  are  to  be  found  in  the 
experiences  of  ordinary  men  and  women  as  well  as  in  those 
of  "  the  great."  Lessing'  attributed  much  importance  to 
this  principle,  which  had  been  suggested  to  him  chiefly  by 
the  study  of  Richardson,  whose  Clarissa  is  almost  exactly 
reproduced  in  the  heroine  of  Miss  Sara  Sampson. 

This  tragedy,  when  represented  in  Frankfort-on-thc-Oder, 
was  received  with  so  much  applause  that  he  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  the  drama ;  and  in  fulfilment  of  his 
design  he  suddenly  quitted  Berlin  in  October  1755,  and 
wont  to  Leipsic,  where  a  good  theatre  had  been  lately 
established.  During  his  second  residence  in  Berlin  he  had 
made  his  name  widely  known,  and  he  had  secured  several 
friends,  whose  affection  he  retained  during  the  rest  of 
his  life.  The  chief  of  these  was  Moses  Mi  ndi  !  <>hn,  in 
association  with  whom,  in  1755,  he  wrote  an  admirable 
treatise,  Pope  ein  Metaphy  iker,  tracing  sharply  the  lines 
which  separate  the  poet  from  the  philosopher.  The  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences  had  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay 
on  Pope's  doctrine  that  "Whatever  is,  is  right,"  as  com- 
pared with  the  optimism  of  Leibnitz.  TJre  treatise  of  the- 
two  friends  was  written  to  show  that  there  cannot  bo  a 
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true  comparison  between  a  poetic  ana  a  philosophic  con- 
'sption ;  and  they  threw  much  light  on  the  aims  both  of 
Leibnitz  and  of  Pope.  Other  Berlin  friends  of  Lessing 
were  Nicolai,  the  bookseller,  and  Kamler,  the  author  of 
many  well-known  odes.  He  had  also  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Gleim,  the  Halberstadt  poet,  and  Ewald  Christian 
von  Kleist,  a  Prussian  officer,  whose  fine  poem,  Der 
TriiJding,  had  won  for  him  Lessing's  warm  esteem. 

In  Leipsic,  Lessing  was  asked  by  Winkler,  a  wealthy 
young  merchant,  to  accompany  him  in  a  foreign  tour, 
which  was  to  last  three  years.  As  he  offered  liberal  terms, 
Lessing  consented;  and  early  in  the  summer  of  1756  they 
started  for  England.  They  did  not,  however,  get  beyond 
Amsterdam,  for  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War 
they  heard  that  Winkler's  house  was  occupied  by  the 
Prussian  commandant ;  aud  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
hasten  back.  After  some  time  Winkler  was  offended 
by  Lessing's  intimacy  with  certain  Prussian  officers,  and 
suddenly  announced  to  him  that  he  must  consider  their 
engagement  at  an  end.  Lessing  demanded  compensation, 
and  in  the  end  the  courts  decided  in  his  favour,  but  not 
until  the  case  had  dragged  on  for  about  six  years.  In  the 
meantime  it  detained  him  in  Leipsic,  and,  as  there  was 
little  opportunity  for  earning  money  by  literature  in  a  city 
occupied  by  foreign  troops,  he  went  through  a  period  of 
extreme  hardship.  During  these  anxious  months  he  began 
the  study  of  medieval  poetry,  in  which  some  interest  had 
been  awakened  by  the  Swiss  school  of  critics ;  he  also 
translated  several  English  writings,  and  worked  occasion- 
ally for  the  Bibliothtk,  a  periodical  edited  by  Nicolai. 
Fortunately  he  had  an  opportunity  of  developing  his 
friendship  with  Kleist,  who  happened  to  be  stationed 
in  Leipsic.  Kleist,  a  man  of  truly  heroic  temper,  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  child,  was  powerfully  attracted  by 
Lessing's  frank  and  noble  nature,  and  Lessing  loved  him 
with  an  ardour  which  was  excited  by  no  other  friend,  not 
c  "en  by  Mendelssohn.  Kleist's  regiment  being  ordered 
o  new  quarters  early  in  1758,  Lessing  decided  not  to 
remain  behind  him,  aud,  saying  farewell  to  his  friend 
(who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  following  year  at  the 
battle  of  Kunersdorf),  he  returned  once  more  to  Berlin. 

His  third  residence  in  Berlin  was  made  memorable  by 
the  Literal urbriefe,  a  scries  of  critical  essays  (written  in 
the  form  of  letters  to  a  wounded  officer)  on  the  principal 
works  that  had  appeared  since  the  beginning  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  The  scheme  was  suggested  by  Nicolai,  by 
whom  the  Letters  were  published.  Those  written  by 
Lessing  manifested  far  higher  intellectual  power  than 
anything  he  had  yet  accomplished.  The  critical  principles 
set  forth  in  the  Literaturbriefe  are  now  universally 
recognized,  but  they  were  then  new,  and  even  at  the 
present  day  they  seem  to  derive  fresh  vitality  from  the 
force,  precision,  and  animation  with  which  he  expresses 
thorn.  He  insisted  especially  on  the  necessity  of  truth  to 
,,-iture  in  the  imaginative  presentation  of  the  facts  of  life, 
and  in  one  letter  he  boldly  proclaimed  the  superiority  of 
Shakespeare  to  Corneillo,  Racine,  and  Voltaire.  At  the 
same  time  he  marked  tho  immutable  conditions  to  which 
even  genius  must  submit  in  order  to  move  enduring 
sympathies.  While  in  Berlin  at  this  time,  he  edited  with 
Kamler  a  selection  from  tho  writings  of  Logau,  a  vigorous 
epigrammatist  of  tho  17th  century,  and  introduced  to  tho 
German  public  The  War  Songi  <</ a  Grenadier,  by  Gleim. 
He  admired  the  vigour  of  these  songs,  but  in  several 
private  letters  protested  against  tho  vehemence  of  the 
author's  patriotism — patriotism  being  a  virtue  which,  he 
thought,  he  "could  do  very  well  without"  In  1759  he 
published  Philotas,  a  prose  tragedy  ;  and  in  the  same  year 
appeared  a  complete  collection  of  his  fables,  with  an  essay 
on  the  essential  idea  of  the  fable.     The  latter  is  ono  of  his 


best  essays  in  criticism,  defining  with  perfect  lucidity  what 
is  meant  by  "  the  action "  in  works  of  imagination,  and 
distinguishing  the  action  of  the  fable  on  the  one  hand  from 
that  of  the  epic  and  the  drama  on  the  other.  His  theory 
prevented  him  from  lending  poetic  interest  to  his  own 
fables,  but  they  surpass  the  works  of  all  other  German 
fabulists  in  the  depth  aud  variety  of  the  moral  truths  which 
they  are  intended  to  enforce 

In  1760,  weary  of  incessant  writing,  and  feeling  that 
change  of  scene  and  work  was  necessary  for  his  health, 
Lessing  went  to  Breslau  to  apply  for  the  post  of  secretary 
to  General  Tauentzien,  to  whom  Kleist  had  introduced  him 
in  Leipsic.  Tauentzien  was  not  only  a  general  in  the 
Prussian  army,  but  governor  of  Breslau,  and  director  of  tho 
mint.  He  willingly  granted  the  vacant  office  to  Lessing, 
who  retained  it  for  more  than  four  years.  He  thus  found 
himself  in  circumstances  wholly  different  from  those  to 
which  he  had  been  hitherto  accustomed.  He  associated 
chiefly  with  Prussian  officers,  went  much  into  society,  and 
became  passionately  fond  of  the  gaming  table,  where  ha 
played  for  such  high  stakes  that  even  General  Tauentzien 
expostulated  with  him.  While,  however,  he  seemed  to  be 
wasting  his  energies,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  true  goal. 
He  gradually  collected  a  library  of  about  6000  volumes 
(which  he  was  ultimately  obliged  to  sell) ;  and  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  1763  he  resumed 
more  enthusiastically  than  evei  the  studies  whicli  had  been 
partly  interrupted.  In  investigating  the  early  history  of 
Christianity,-  he  obtained  a  profound  knowledge  of  tho 
fathers ;  and  a  remarkable  letter  to  Mendelssohn  shows 
that  he  had  penetrated  more  deepty  than  any  con- 
temporary thinker  into  the  significance  of  the  philosophy 
of  Spinoza.  In  1764  he  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  illness, 
during  which  he  reviewed,  in  a  rather  sorrowful  spirit, 
his  past  life,  and  formed  many  serious  resolutions  for 
the  future.  Before  this  time  he  had  worked  hard  at 
Laocoon,  and  in  fresh  spring  mornings  he  had  sketched  in 
a  garden  the  plan  of  Minna  von  Barnhetm.  His  parents 
were  now  in  exceedingly  straitened  circumstances,  and  often 
appealed  to  him  for  aid.  He  responded  generously  to  their 
demands,  but  they  greatly  overrated  his  power  to  help 
them,  as  they  assumed  that  he  intended  to  remain 
permanently  in  General  Tauentzien's  service.  In  reality, 
he  had  always  regarded  the  engagement^  as  a  temporary 
one,  and  in  1765  he  resigned  his  office,  and  left  Breslau. 

It  seemed  not  improbable  that  he  might  find  a  suitable 
appointment  in  Dresden,  but  he  was  again  compelled,  much 
against  his  will,  to  become  a  resident  of  Berlin,  whither 
he  went  after  a  brief  visit  to  Kanienz  and  Leipsic.  His 
friends  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  for  him  the  office  of 
keeper  of  the  royal  library,  but  Frederick  had  not  forgotten 
Lessing's  quarrel  with  Voltaire,  and  declined  to  consider 
his  claims,  although,  about  the  time  when  Lessing  went  to 
Breslau,  ho  had  confirmed  his  election  as  a  foreign  member 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences.  During  the  two  years 
which  Lessing  now  spent  in  the  Prussian  capital  he  was 
restless  and  unhappy,  yet  it  was  during  this  peri"-  \  that  ho 
published  two  of  his  greatest  works — Laocoon  in  1766,  and 
Minna  von  Barnhelm  in  1767.  Laocoon  rauks  as  a  classic 
not  only  in  German  but  in  European  literature,  and  its 
style  alone,  which  is  as  near  perfection  as  anything  Lessing 
ever  wrote,  would  almost  entitle  it  to  this  position.  )lu 
central  aim  is  to  defino  by  analysis  the  limitations  of  poetry 
and  the  plastic  arts.  Many  of  his  conclusions  havo  been 
corrected  and  extended  by  later  criticism;  but  he  indicated 
more  decisively  than  any  of  his  predecessors  the  fruitful 
principlo  that  each  art  is  subject  to  definite  conditions,  and 
that  it  can  accomplish  great  results  only  by  limiting  itself 
to  its  special  function.  Tho  most  valuable  parts  of  tho 
work  are  those  which  relate  to  poetry,  of  which  he  had  a 
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much  more  intimate  knowledge  than  of  sculpture  and  | 
painting.  His  exposition  of  the  methods  of  Homer  and 
Sophocles  is  especially  suggestive,  and  he  may  be  said  to 
have  marked  an  epoch  in  the  appreciation  of  these  writers, 
and  of  Greek  literature  generally.  He  invariably  starts 
from  the  consideration  of  doctrines  set  forth  by  other 
scholars  (chiefly  Winkelmann,  Caylus,  and  Spence) ;  but 
he  is  never  satisfied  until  he  arrives  at  positive  principles, 
and  he  leads  us  towards  them  gradually  by  the  paths  he 
himself  has  trodden,  glancing  at  many  side  issues  by  the 
way.  He  was  unable  in  later  years  to  complete  his  scheme, 
but  even  in  its  fragmentary  form,  as  Goethe  testifies  in 
Wahrheit  und  Die/dung,  Laocoon  was  welcomed  with 
"ratitude  by  the  most  active  minds  of  the  age.  The  power 
of  Minna  von  Bamhelm  was  also  immediately  recognized. 
This  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  Lessing's  purely  dramatic 
writings.  The  hero,  Tellheim,  is  an  admirable  study  of  a 
manly  and  sensitive  soldier,  with  somewhat  exaggerated 
ideas  of  conventional  honour;  and  Minna,  the  heroine,  is 
; ,ne  of  the  brightest  and  most  attractive  figures  in  the 
dramatic  literature  of  Germany.  The  subordinate  characters 
arc  conceived  with  the  same  force  and  vividness ;  and  the 
plot,  which  reflects  precisely  the  struggles  and  aspirations 
of  the  period  that  immediately  followed  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  is  simply  and  naturally  unfolded.  This  beautiful  play 
is  valued  by  the  Germans,  not  only  as  a  work  of  art,  but  as 
une  of  the  earliest  and  most  striking  manifestations  of  the 
growing  spirit  of  German  nationality. 

In  1767  Lessing  settled  in  Hamburg,  where  he  had  been 
v.vited  to  take  part  in  the  institution  of  a  national  theatre. 
The  scheme  promised  well,  and,  as  he  associated  himself 
with  Bode,  a  literary  man  whom  he  respected,  in  starting 
a  printing  establishment,  he  hoped  that  he  might  at  last 
look  forward  to  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  career.  The 
theatre,  however,  being  mismanaged,  was  soon  closed, 
while  the  printing  establishment  failed,  and  left  behind  it 
a  heavy  burden  of  debt.  Many  of  Lessing's  letters  from 
Hambu.  2  breathe  almost  a  spirit  of  despair,  and  towards  the 
end  of  his  residence  there  he  determined  to  quit  Germany, 
believing  that  in  Italy  he  might  find  congenial  labour  that 
would  suffice  for  his  wants.  Even  iu  Hamburg  he  made 
splendid  contributions  to  enduring  literature,  the  chief 
being  his  Hamburgische  Dramaturgic.  It  consists  of 
criticisms  of  some  of  the  plays  represented  in  the  Hamburg 
theatre  ;  but  in  those  criticisms  he  offers  a  complete  theory 
of  the  laws  of  dramatic  art.  In  the  main  his  theory  is  that 
o1  Aristotle,  but  it  is  maintained  on  independent  grounds 
and  applied  in  new  ways.  By  this  powerful  work  he 
delivered  German  dramatists  for  ever  from  the  yoke  of  the 
classic  tragedy  of  France,  and  directed  them  to  the  Greek 
dramatists  and  to  Shakespeare  as  the  poets  who  have 
opened  most  truly  the  fountains  of  tragic  feeling.  Another 
result  of  his  labours  in  Hamburg  was  the  Antiquarische 
liriefe,  a  series  of  masterly  letters  in  answer  to  Klotz,  a 
pedantic  writer  who,  after  flattering  Lessing,  had  attacked 
him,  and  sought  to  establish  a  kind  of  intellectual  despotism 
by  means  of  critical  journals  which  he  directly  or  indirectly 
contro'!  '.  In  connexion  with  this  controversy,  Lessing 
wri  „o  his  brilliant  little  treatise,  Wie  die  Altai  den  Tod 
gebikUl,  contrasting  the  mediaeval  representation  of  death 
as  a  skeleton  with  the  Greek  conception  of  death  as  the 
twin  brother  of  sleep. 

Instead  of  going  to  Italy  as  he  intended,  Lessing 
accepted,  in  1770,  the  oflico  of  librarian  at  Wolfenbiittel 
a  post  which  was  offered  to  him  by  the  hereditary  prince 
of  Brunswick.  In  this  position  he  passed  his  remaining 
years.  For  a  time  he  was  not  unhappy,  but  by  and  by  he 
was  renderod  miserable  by  his  inability  to  pay  the  debts 
which  he  had  contracted  in  Hamburg.  He  missed,  too, 
the   society  of   his   frieuds,  and   his   health,  which   had 


hitherto  been  excellent,  gradually  gave  way.  Iu  1775  ue 
travelled  for  nine  mouths  in  Italy  with  Priuce  Leopold  of 
Brunswick ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  married  Eva 
Konig,  the  widow  of  a  Hamburg  merchant,  with  whom  he 
had  been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship.  She  was  in 
every  way  worthy  of  Lessing,  and  their  correspondence 
during  his  lonely  years  in  Wolfenbiittel  forms  one  of  the 
most  attractive  elements  of  his  biography.  Their  happiness 
in  each  other  was  perfect,  but  it  lasted  only  for  a  brief 
period;  in  1778  she  died  in  childbed.  After  her  death 
Lessing  found  one  of  his  chief  sources  of  consolation  in  the 
love  of  his  four  step-children,  to  whom  he  wa«  tenderly 
attached. 

Meanwhilo  he  had  extended  his  fame  by  several  import- 
ant writings.  Soon  after  settling  in  Wolfenbiittel  he 
found  in  the  library  an  ancient  manuscript,  which  proved 
to  be  a  treatise  of  Berengarius  of  Tours  on  transubstantia 
tion  in  reply  to  Lanfranc.  Lessing  was  thus  induced  to 
write  an  essay  on  Berengarius,  vindicating  his  character  as 
a  serious  and  consistent  thinker.  The  essay  was  much 
admired  by  the  leading  theologians  of  Germany,  and  it 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  ablest  and  most  interesting  of  his 
Reitungen.  In  1771  he  published  his  Zerstreute  Anmcrk- 
ungen  iiber  das  Epigramm,  und  einige  der  vornchmslen 
Epigrammatisten — a  work  which  Herder  described  as 
"itself  an  epigram."  Lessing's  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
epigram  is  somewhat  fanciful,  but  no  other  critic  has 
offered  so  many  pregnant  hints  as  to  the  laws  of  epigram- 
matic verse,  or  defended  with  so  much  force  and  ingenuity 
the  character  of  Martial.  In  1772  lovers  of  the  drama 
were  delighted  by  the  appearance  of  Emilia  Galolti,  a 
tragedy  which  he  had  begun  many  years  before  in  Leipsic. 
The  subject  was  suggested  by  the  Roman  legend  of 
Virginia,  but  the  scene  is  laid  in  an  Italian  court,  and  the 
whole  play  is  conceived  in  accordance  with  the  modern 
spirit.  Its  defect  is  that  its  tragic  conclusion  does  not 
seem  to  be  absolutely  inevitable,  but  there  is  high 
imaginative  power  in  the  character  of  the  prince  of 
Guastalla  and  in  that  of  Marinelli,  his  chamberlain,  who 
weaves  the  intrigue  from  which  Emilia  escapes  by  death. 
The  diction  of  Emilia  Galotti  is  at  once  refined  and 
vigorous,  and  there  are  scenes  in  which  some  of  the  deepest 
passions  of  human  nature  are  sounded  with  perfect  art. 
Having  completed  Emilia  Galotti,  Lessing  occupied  him- 
self for  some  years  almost  exclusively  with  the  treasures 
of  the  Wolfenbiittel  library.  The  results  of  his  researches 
(some  of  them  of  high  value)  he  embodied  in  a  series  of 
volumes,  Zur  Geschichte  und  Literatur,  the  first  being  issued 
in  1773,  the  last  in  the  year  of  his  death. 

The  concluding  period  of  Lessing's  life  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  theological  controversy.  Reimarus,  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  in  Hamburg,  who  commanded  general 
respect  as  a  scholar  and  thiuker,  wrote  a  book  entitled 
Apologie  oder  Schtdzsckrift  fur  die  verniinftigen  Verehrer 
Gottes.  The  standpoint  of  Reimarus  was  that  of  the 
English  deists,  and  he  investigated,  without  hesitation,  the 
evidence  for  the  miracles  recorded  iu  the  Bible.  The 
manuscript  of  this  work,  after  the  author's  death  in  1767, 
was  entrusted  by  his  daughter,  Elise  Reimarus,  to  Lessing, 
who  published  extracts  from  it  in  his  Zur  GeschicJUe  und 
Literatur,  in  1774-78.  These  extracts,  the  authorship  of 
which  was  not  publicly  avowed,  were  known  as  the 
"  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments."  They  created  profound  excite- 
ment among  orthodox  theologians,  and  evoked  many  replies, 
in  which  Lessing  was  bitterly  condemned  for  having  "-»'ied 
writings  of  so  dangerous  a  tendency.  Lessing  delighted  at 
all  times  in  the  stir  of  combat,  and  prepared  to  offe., „  full 
and  vigorous  defence.  His  most  formidable  assailant  was 
Pastor  Gocze,  of  Hamburg,  a  sincere  and  earnest  theologian, 
but  utterly  unscrupulous  in  his  choice  of  woapona  against 
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an  opponent.  To  him,  therefore,  Lessing  addressed  his 
most  elaborate  answers, — Eine  Parabel,  Axiomata,  eleven 
letters  with  the  title  Anti-Goeze,  and  two  pamphlets  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  by  Goeze  as  to  what  Lessing  meant  by 
Christianity.  These  papers  are  not  only  full  of  thought 
and  learning ;  they  are  written  with  a  grace,  vivacity,  and 
energy  that  make  them  hardly  less  interesting  to-day  than 
they  were  to  Lessing's  contemporaries.  He  does  not 
undertake  to  defend  the  conclusions  of  Reimarus;  his 
immediate  object  is  to  claim  the  right  of  free  criticism  in 
regard  even  to  the  highest  subjects  of  human  thought. 
The  argument  on  which  he  chiefly  relies  is  that  the  Bible 
cannot  be  considered  necessary  to  a  belief  in  Christianity, 
since  Christianity  was  a  living  and  conquering  power  before 
the  New  Testament  in  its  present  form  was  recognized  by 
the  church.  The  true  evidence  for  what  is  essential  in 
Christianity,  he  contends,  is  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
human  nature  ;  hence  the  religious  spirit  is  undisturbed  by 
the  speculations  and  researches  of  the  boldest  thinkers. 
The  effect  of  this  controversy  was  to  secure  wider  freedom 
for  writers  on  theology,  and  to  suggest  new  problems 
regarding  the  growth  of  Christianity,  the  formation  of  the 
canon,  and  the  essence  of  religion.  On  one  subject,  the 
origin  of  the  gospels,  Lessing  poured  a  flood  of  fresh  light 
in  a  treatise,  published  after  his  death,  presenting  "A  New 
Hypothesis  concerning  the  Evangelists,  regarded  as  merely 
human  writers."  The  Brunswick  Government  having,  in 
deference  to  the  consistory,  confiscated  the  "  Fragments " 
and  ordered  Lessing  to  discontinue  the  controversy,  he 
resolved,  as  he  wrote  to  Elise  Reimarus,  to  "try  whether 
they  would  let  him  preach  undisturbed  from  his  old  pulpit, 
the  statje."  In  Nathan  der  Weise,  written  in  the  winter  of 
1778-79,  he  gave  poetic  form  to  the  ideas  which  he  had 
already  developed  in  prose.  Its  governing  conception  is 
that  noble  character  may  be  associated  with  the  most 
diverse  creeds,  and  that  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  good 
reason  why  the  holders  of  one  set  of  religious  principles 
should  not  tolerate  those  who  maintain  wholly  different 
doctrines.  This  element  of  Nathan  der  Weise  receives  so 
much  attention  from  its  critics  that  many  of  them  overlook 
the  high  artistic  qualities  of  the  work.  As  a  play  it  has 
serious  imperfections,  but  as  a  dramatic  poem  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  creations  of  the  18th  century.  The  characters 
possess  tiue  vitality,  and  several  passages  (including,  of 
course,  the  famous  passage  setting  forth  the  parable  of  the 
three  rings)  have  both  the  depth  and  the  spontaneity  which 
are  the  unmistakable  notes  of  genius.  In  1780  appeared 
Die  Erziehunrj  des  Menachcngeschlechts,  the  first  half  of 
which  he  had  published  in  1777  with  one  of  the  "  Frag- 
ments.'" This  work,  composed  of  a  hundred  brief 
paragraphs,  was  the  last,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
suggestive,  of  Lessing's  writings.  The  doctrine  on  which  its 
argument  is  based  is  that  no  dogmatic  creed  can  be 
regarded  as  final,  but  that  every  historical  religion  has 
played  a  great  part  in  the  development  of  the  spiiitual  life 
of  mankind.  Lessing  also  maintains  that  history  reveals 
a  definite  law  of  progress,  and  that  occasional  retrogression 
may  be  necessary  for  the  advanco  of  the  world  towards  its 
ultimate  goal.  These  ideas  afterwards  beoame  familiar, 
but  they  offered  a  striking  contrast  to  the  principles  both 
of  orthodox  and  of  sceptical  writers  in  Lessing's  day,  and 
gave  a  wholly  new  direction  to  religious  philosophy. 
Another  work  of  Lessing's  last  years,  Ernst  und  Falk 
(a  series  of  five  dialogues,  of  which  the  first  three  were 
published  hi  1777,  the  last  two  in  1780),  also  indicated  in 
a  fascinating  style  many  new  points  of  view.  Its  nominal 
subject  is  freemasonry,  but  its  real  aim  is  to  plead  for  a 
humane  and  charitable  spirit  in  opposition  to  a  narrow 
■patriotism,  an  extravagant  respect  for  rank,  and  exclusive 
rtvotion  to  any  particular  church. 


Lessing's  theological  opinions  exposed  him  to  aaci. 
petty  persecution,  and  he  was  in  almost  constant  straits 
for  money.  Nothing,  however,  broke  his  manly  and 
generous  spirit.  ■  To  the  end  he  was  always  ready  to  help 
those  who  appealed  to  him  for  aid,  and  he  devoted  him- 
self with  growing  ardour  to  the  search  for  truth.  He 
formed  many  new  plans  of  work,  but  in  the  course  of 
1780  it  became  evident  to  his  friends  that  he  would 
not  be  able  much  longer  to  continue  his  labours.  His 
health  had  been  undermined  by  excessive  work  and 
anxiety,  and  after  a  short  illness  he  died  at  Brunswick  on 
the  22d  of  January  1781. 

He  was  rather  above  the  middle  height,  and  during  tho 
greater  part  of  his  life  maintained  an  appearance  of  vigour 
and  elasticity.  Luther  himself  was  not  of  a  more  fearless 
and  independent  character.  In  an  age  when  men  of  letters 
were  fond  of  grouping  themselves  in  sects  and  coteries, 
Lessing  pursued  his  own  way,  unmoved  by  clamour,  and 
indifferent  to  popular  favour.  Yet  no  man  was  ever  more 
warmly  loved  by  friends,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  younger  generation  of  writers  looked  up 
to  him  with  confidence  and  reverence.  Jacobi  wished 
for  many  years  to  make  his  acquaintance,  but  was 
deterred  from  addressing  him,  as  he  explained  to 
Lessing,  by  a  profound  consciousness  of  the  difference 
between  himself  and  one  whom  he  regarded  as  "a  king 
among  minds."  "We  lose  much,  much  in  him,"  wrote 
Goethe  after  L'ssing's  death,  "more  than  we  think."  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  any  other  writer  to 
whom  the  Germans  owe  a  deeper  debt  of  gratitude.  He 
was  succeeded  by  poets  and  philosophers  who  for  a  time 
gave  Germany  the  first  place  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
world,  and  it  was  Lessing,  as  they  themselves  acknowledged, 
who  prepared  the  way  for  their  achievements.  Without 
attaching  himself  o  any  particular  system  of  philosophical 
doctrine,  he  fought  incessantly  against  error,  and  in  regard 
to  art,  poetry,  the  drama,  and  religion,  suggested  ideas 
which  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  aspiring  minds,  and 
stimulated  their  highest  energies.  While  his  work  was 
thus  effective  in  its  own  day,  it  has  lost  little  of  its  value 
for  later  ages.  His  great  dramas  have  imaginative 
qualities  which  appeal  to  every  generation,  and  an  un- 
fading charm  is  conferred  on  his  critical  and  theological 
writings  by  the  power  and  classical  purity  of  his  style. 

The  first  edition  of  his  collected  works  appeared,  in  30  vols.,  in 
1771-94.  A  critical  edition  by  Lachniann,  in  13  vols.,  was  issued 
in  1838-40,  and  this  edition  was  revised,  with  additions,  by  Malt- 
2ahn  in  1853-57.  In  1868-77  Lessing's  works,  edited  by  several 
competent  scholars,  were  published  in  20  vols,  by  Hempel,  and 
thero  is  an  illustrated  edition  in  8  vols.  (Grote,  1875-76).  See 
Lessing's  Lcbcn,  1793,  by  Karl  G.  Lessing  (his  brother);  Danze), 
G.  E.  Lessing,  sein  Lcben  nnd  seine  Werke,  1S50  (completed  by 
Guhraucr,  1853-54) ;  Stahr,  O.  E.  Lessing,  sein  Lehen  mid  seine 
IVerke,  1859  ;  H.  Diintzev,  Lessing's  Lebcn,  1882  ;  and  in  English, 
J.  Sime,  Lessing,  1877,'and  H.  Zimmern,  Oolthold  Ephraim  Lessing, 
1878.  (J.  SI.) 

L'ESTRANGE,  Sir  Roger(161  6-1701),  an  indefatigable 
pamphleteer  on  the  royalist  and  court  side  during  the 
Restoration  -epoch,  but  principally  remarkable  as  the  first 
English  man  of  letters  of  a  ny  distinction  who  made  journalism 
a  profession,  was  born  at  Hunstanton  in  Norfolk,  December 
17,  1616.  In  1644,  during  the  civil  war,  he  headed  a 
conspiracy  to  seize  the  town  of  Lynn  for  the  king,  under 
circumstances  which  led  to  his  being  condemned  to  death 
as  a  spy.  The  sentence,  however,  was  not  executed,  and 
after  four  years'  imprisonment  in  Newgate  he  escaped  to 
the  Continent.  He  was  excluded  from  the  Act  of 
Indemnity,  but  in  1653  was  pardoned  by  Cromwell  upon 
his  personal  solicitation,  and  lived  quietly  until  the 
Restoration,  when  after  some  delay  his  services  and  suffer- 
ings were  acknowledged  by  his  appointment  as  licenser  of 
the  press.     This  office  was  administered  by  him  in   the 
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spirit  which  might  be  expected  from  a  zealous  cavalier. 
He  made  himself  notorious,  not  merely  by  the  severity  of 
his  literary  censorship,  but  by  his  vigilance  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  clandestine  printing.  The  inconsistency  of  this 
course  with  his  actions  and  professions  when  himself  opposed 
to  the  party  in  power  naturally  aggravated  the  unpopularity 
inevitably  attaching  to  his  office.  Few  men  have  been 
more  heartily  abused  than  L'Estrange,  aud  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  rights  of  free  speaking  and  printing,  the 
indispensable  conditions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  have 
seldom  had  a  more  determined  or  more  dangerous  opponent. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  ground  for  questioning  his 
integrity,  and  he  was  probably  no  more  intolerant  than 
any  similar  official  of  any  Government  in  that  day,  inspired 
by  an  equal  strength  of  conviction,  would  have  been  in  his 
place.  The  representation  of  him  in  Grant's  History  of 
the  Newspaper  Press  as  a  mere  political  hireling  is  entirely 
contrary  to  truth.  He  was  a  militant  loyalist,  who  used 
the  pen  as  he  had  been  wont  to  use  the  sword,  and  proved 
his  zeal  for  his  party  by  the  production  of  a  masr  ul 
pamphlet  literature,  above  the  ordinary  standard  of  'he 
time  in  ability,  and  quite  on  a  par  with  it  in  virulen'..-;  aud 
coarseness.  These  productions  still  possess  an  historical 
value,  but  their  titles  are  not  worth  enumerating  here. 
His  memory  is  more  honourably  preserved  by  his  con- 
nexion as  an  author  with  the  journalism  which  as  a  licenser 
he  laboured  to  cripple  and  emasculate.  In  1G63  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  The  Public  Intelligencer  and  the 
News,  succeeded  in  February  1665  by  Tlie  London  Gazette, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  official  journal  still  existing, 
which  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  close  of  that  year, 
and  was  at  first  printed  at  Oxford.  In  1679  he  established 
The  Observator,  a  journal  specially  designed  to  vindicate 
the  court  from  the  charge  of  a  secret  inclination  to  popery. 
This  line  of  political  controversy,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
some  natural  humanity  and  good  sense  as  well,  obliged 
him  to  discredit  the  Popish  Plot,  and  he  manfully  resisted 
the  delusion  by  which  marry  wiser  and  better  men  were 
carried  away.  The  suspicion  he  thus  incurred  was  increased 
by  the  conversion  of  his  daughter  to  Romanism,  but  there 
seems  no  reason  to  question  the  sincerity  of  his  own 
attachment  to  the  Church  of  England.  In  1687  he  gave 
a  further  proof  of  independence  by  discontinuing  The 
Observator  from  his  unwillingness  to  advocate  James  II. 's 
Edict  of  Toleration,  although  he  had  previously  gone  all 
lengths  in  support  of  the  measures  of  the  court.  The 
Revolution  cost  him  his  office  as  licenser,  and  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  obscurity.  He  died  in  1704. 
L'Estrange's  place  is  rather  in  history  than  in  literature. 
The  importance  of  the  part  he  played  as  licenser  would  be 
more  exactly  known  if  it  could  be  more  accurately 
ascertained  how  much  literature  he  may  have  been  the 
means  of  suppressing.  The  post  he  held  so  long  was  in 
itself  an  unmitigated  mischief,  but  at  the  same  time  an 
evil  which  men  of  all  parties,  with  the  Tare  exception  of 
men  so  far  in  advance  of  their  time  as  Milton,  then  deemed 
necessary  ;  and  no  obloquy  should  attach  to  L'Estrange  for 
having  discharged  its  functions  -with  zeal  and  efficiency. 
As  a  pamphleteer  he  is  but  slightly  above  mediocrity,  and 
he  labours  under  a  special  imputation  of  having  contributed 
to  corrup't  his  native  language.  The  same  charge  is 
brought  against  journalists  in  all  ages,  and  there  are 
obvious  reasons  why  it  should  be  true  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  practice  of  daily  writing  for  the  press  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  numerous  forces  which  tend  to  wear  down  and 
degrade  a  language,  but  it  also  keeps  the  diction  of  the 
cultivated  classes  in  contact  with  the  speech  of  the  people, 
and  prevents  the  absolute  divorce  between  them  which 
seems  to  have  existed  in  ancient  times.  It  is  to 
L'Estrange's  credit  that  among  the  agitations  of  a  busy 


political  life  he  should  have  found  time  for  much  purely 
literary  work  as  a  translator  of  Josephus,  Cicero,  Seneca, 
Quevedo,  and  other  standard  authors.  (r.  g.  ) 

LESUEUR,  Jean  Francois  (1763-1837),  was  born  near 
Abbeville  in  1763,  and  studied  music  under  Roze  at  the 
college  of  Amiens.  Appointed  choirmaster  of  a  church  in 
Paris  in  1784,  he  completed  his  musical  education  under 
Sacchini.  In  1786  Lesueur  obtained  by  open  competition 
the  musical  directorship  of  Notre-Dame,  where  lie  gavo 
successful  performances  of  sacred  music  with  a  full 
orchestra.  This  place  he  resigned  in  17-88;  and,  after  a 
retirement  of  five  years  in  a  friend's  country  house,  he 
produced  La  Caverne  aud  two  other  operas  at  the  theatre 
Feydeau  in  Paris.  At  the  foundation  of  the  f aris  Con- 
servatoire (1795)  Lea==arr  was  appointed  one  of  its 
inspectors  of  studies,  but  was  dismissed  in  1802,  owing 
to  his  disagreements  with  Mehul.  On  the  recommendation 
of  Paisiello,  Lesueur  succeeded  this  celebrated  composer  as 
Maestro  di  cappella  to  Napoleon,  and  produced  (1804)  his 
Ossian  at  the  Opera.  He  also  composed  for  the  emperor's 
coronation  a  mass  and  a  Te  Deum.  Louis  XVIII.,  who 
had  retained  Lesueur  in  his  court,  appointed  him  (1818) 
professor  of  composition  at  the  Conservatoire  ;  and  at  this 
institution  he  had,  among  many  other  pupils,  Hector 
Berlioz,  Ambroise  Thomas,  Eesozzi,  .and  Gounod.  He 
died  October  6,  1837.  Lesueur  composed  eight  operas 
and  several  masses,  and  other  sacred  music.  All  his  works 
are  written  in  a  style  of  rigorous  simplicity ;  and  to  this 
may  be  ascribed  their  want  of  popularity  at  the  present 
time. 

LETHE  {\rj6r),  oblivion)  is  sometimes  used  as  the 
name  of  a  river  in  the  infernal  regions.  It  seems  to  have 
been  an  idea  current  in  the  religion  of  the  mysteries  that 
there  were  in  the  lower  world  two  streams,  one  of  memory 
and  one  of  oblivion.  The  initiated  were  taught  to  distin- 
guish between  them,  and  directions  for  this  purpose  written 
on  a  gold  plate  have  been  found  in  a  tomb  at  Petilia,  buried 
doubtless  with  some  initiated  person.  So  beside  Lebadea, 
at  the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  which  was  counted  an  entrance 
to  the  lower  world,  the  two  springs  Mnemosyne  and  Lethe 
were  shown.  This  thought  begins  to  appear  in  literature 
in  the  end  of  the  5th  century  B.C.,  when  Aristophanes 
(Frogs,  186)  speaks  of  the  plain  of  Lethe.  Plato  (Pep.,  x.) 
embodies  the  idea  in  one  of  his  finest  myths  of  the  future 
life.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  passage  in  the  earlier  writers 
showing  acquaintance  with  this  idea.  Hesiod  makes  Lethe 
one  of  the  children  of  Eris,  along  with  Toil,  Hunger,  Pains, 
&c. ;  but  his  meaning  probably  is  that  ingratitude  and 
forgetfulness  spring  from  strife.  In  the  epitaph  on 
Anacreon  attributed  to  Simonides,  but  reckoned  by  Bergk 
spurious,  the  expression  Aij&j;  S6p.oi  occurs;  but  even  if 
the  epigram  be  an  early  one  it  is  not  certain  that  the  words 
have  any  mythological  sense. 

LETRONNE,  Jean  Antoine  (1787-1848),  French 
archaeologist,  was  born  at  Paris  on  January  2,  1787.  His 
father,  a  poor  engraver,  having  chosen  the  profession  of  an 
artist  for  him,  sent  him  to  the  studio  of  David,  but  his  own 
tastes  drew  him  towards  literature,  and  he  became  a  student 
in  the  College  de  France,  where  it  is  said  he  o 
exercise  his  already  strongly  developed   faculty  of  .  I 

divination  by  correcting  for  his  own  amusement  old  and 
bad  texts  of  Greek  authors,  afterwards  comparing  the 
results  he  had  thus  obtained  with  the  latest  and  most 
approved  editions.  From  1810  to  1812  he  travelled  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris 
published  an  Essai  critique  svr  la  topographic  de  Syracuse 
(1812),  designed  to  elucidate  Thucydides  ;  two  years  later 
appeared  his  liecherches  geographiques  el  critiques  on  the 
De  Mensxira  Orbis  Terra  of  Dicuil,  along  with  a  restored 
text.     In  1815  he  was  appointed  by  Government  to  colli 
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plete  the  translation  of  Strabo  (1805-1819)  which  had 
been  begun  by  Laporte-Dutheil,  and  in  March  1816  he 
was  one  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  by  royal  ordinance,  having  previously  con- 
tributed a  Memoire,  "  On  the  Metrical  System  of  the 
Egyptians,"  which  had  been  crowned.  Further  promotion 
came  rapidly;  in  1817  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Ecole  des  Chartes,  in  1819  inspector-general  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  in  1831  professor  of  history  in  the  College  de 
France.  This  chair  he  exchanged  in  1838  for  that  of 
archeology,  and  in  1840  he  succeeded  Daunou  as  keeper 
of  the  national  archives.  Meanwhile  he  had  published, 
among  other  works,  Considerations  generates  sur  revaluation 
des  monnaies  grecques  et  romaiiies  et  sur  la  valeur  de  Vor  et 
de  Vnrgent  avant  la  decouverte  de  VAmerique  (1817), 
Recherches  pour  servir  a  Vkistoire  d'Egypte  pendant  la 
domination  des  Grers  et  des  Romains  (1823),  and  Sur 
Corigine  Grecque  des  zodiaques  pretendus  egyptiens 
(1837)  ;  by  the  last-named  he  finally  exploded  a  fallacy 
which  had  up  to  that  time  vitiated  the  chronology  of  con- 
temporary Egyptologists.  His  Diplomes  et  chartres  de 
tepoque  Merovingienne  sur  papyrus  et  sur  velin  were  pub- 
lished in  1844.  The  most  important  work  of  Letronne  is 
the  Reateit  des  inscriptions  grecques  et  tatines  de  V  Egypte, 
of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1842,  and  the 
6econd  in  1848.  He  died  at  Paris  on  December  14,  1848. 
LETTRES  DE  CACHET  are  really  lettres  closes,  that 
is,  letters  sealed  in  such  a  way  that  they  cannot  be  opened 
without  breaking  the  seal,  and  which  were  originally 
always  addressed  to  individuals,  in  contradistinction  to 
lettres  patentes,  or  letters  patent,  beginning  "  know  all  men 
by  these  presents."  Lettres  closes  interfering  with  the 
administration  of  justice  or  the  liberty  of  the  subject  were 
forbidden  by  numerous  edicts  in  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
centuries,  and  the  term  lettres  de  cachet,  as  synonymous 
with  lettres  close3,  is  first  found  iu  the  ordinance  of 
Orleans  in  1560.  The  convenience  of  such  a  means  to 
i  consign  one's  enemies  to  prison  was  seen  by  Richelieu  and 
Mazarin,  who  followed  the  Guise  Government  in  using  them 
frequently,  despite  numerous  protestations  on  the  part  of 
the  parlements,  of  which  the  most  notable  was  when  in 
1648  an  ordinance  was  registered  that  no  man  should  be 
kept  in  prison  three  days  without  interrogation.  When 
once  Louis  XIV.  had  begun  to  rule,  he  made  frequent  use 
of  lettres  de  cachet  both  for  state  purposes  and  to  control 
and  disorganize  his  nobility,  and  he  boldly  justified  their 
use  in  an  edict  of  1705.  But  the  most  marked  justifica- 
tion is  to  be  found  iu  the  circular  letter  addressed  to  the 
parlements  of  France  in  reply  to  protests  against  arbitrary 
imprisonment  in  1759,  in  which  the  king  says  that  "he 
reserves  arbitrary  orders — in  other  words,  lettres  de  cachet 
— for  occasions  wherein  thsy  may  be  necessary  for  the 
public  good  and  the  interests  of  families."  In  this  remark 
he  distinguishes  between  the  two  purposes  for  which  such 
letters  were  granted.  He  first  alleges  state  reasons  why 
he  should  have  power  to  arrest  arbitrarily — a  power  no  one 
would  deny  to  the  executive  on  occasions  of  emergency,  if 
used  under  proper  restrictions.  Secondly,  he  says  that 
they  are  issued  in  the  interest  of  families,  and  here  he 
touches  the  great  source  of  their  injustice  and  unpopularity. 
It  was  the  custom  for  the  king  to  sign  a  number  of  blank 
lettre3  do  cachet  which  his  ministers  gave  away  to 
whoever  they  pleased.  Thus  they  often  fell  into  hands 
of  people  who  used  thorn  to  gratify  private  hate  ;  fathers 
obtained  them  and  inserted  the  names  of  their  sons,  wives 
inserted  the  names  of  their  husbands,  opera  dancers  those 
of  lovers  who  had  spurned  them.  Tho  evil  grew  to  such 
a  height  that  Turgot  and  Lamoignon  do  Mulesherbea 
refused  to  enter  the  ministry  of  Louis  XVI.  unless  they 
might  see  the  contents  of  the  orders  they  countersigned, 


and  see  the  cause?  for  which  men  were  to  be  Imprisoned. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  when  the  cahiers  of  the  primary 
assemblies  were  prepared,  to  instruct  the  deputies  to  the 
states-general  in  the  wishes  of  their  constitueuts,  abolition 
of  lettres  de  cachet  was  demanded  in  almost  all  the  cahiers 
of  the  noblesse  and  tiers  etat.  The  subject  was  men- 
tioned in  the  early  debates  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  but 
lettres  de.  cachet  were  not  formally  abolished  till  January 
15,  1790,  and  on  March  13  of  the  same  year  all  imprisoned 
under  them  were  ordered  to  be  set  at  liberty.  The  great 
authority  for  the  history  and  injustice  of  lettres  de  cachet 
is  Mirabeau's  Enquiries  concerning  Lettres  de  Cachet  and 
State  Prisons,  written  in  the  dungeon  at  Vincemies  into 
which  his  father  had  thrown  him  by  a  lettre  de  cachet. 
It  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  of  his  works,  had 
an  immense  circulation,  and  was  translated  into  English 
with  a  dedication  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  iu  1788.  See 
also  Mercier's  Tableaux  de  Paris  (ed.  1783),  vol.  vii.  chap. 
588,  and  numerous  stories  in  Linguet's  Bastille,  and 
especially  in  the  Bastille  devoilee  (1790). 

LETTS.     See  Lithuanians. 

LEUCADIA.     See  Santa  Maura. 

LEUCIPPUS,  the  founder  of  Atomism  in  Greek 
philosophy,  flourished  about  the  middle  or  latter  half  of  the 
5th  century  B.C.  Almost  nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 
His  birthplace  is  variously  given  as  Elea,  Abdera,  or 
Miletus.  It  is  disputed  whether  he  left  any  writings. 
Empedocles  of  Agrigentum  and  Auaxagoras  of  ClazomeniB 
were  his  contemporaries,  while  Zeno  the  Eleatic  is  said  to 
have  been  his  teacher.  As  pupil  and  associate  he  had 
Democritus  of  Abdera,  beside  whose  greater  fame  his  own 
work  has  been  thrown  into  the  background.  Thus 
Epicurus  would  not  look  upon  him  as  a  philosopher  at  all ; 
Lucretius  ignored  him  ;  and  he  is  barely  mentioned  by 
Lange,  the  modern  historian  of  materialism.  But  the 
references  of  Aristotle,  as  well  as  of  later  authorities,  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  leading  principles  of  the  Atomic  theory 
are  due  to  him.  He  eluded  the  Eleatic  criticism  of 
plurality  and  motion  by  postulating  the  reality  of  that 
which  is  not,  the  empty  or  space.  Empty  space  and  atoms 
are,  he  held,  the  ultimate  constitueuts  of  all  things.  The 
former  is  infinite  in  magnitude  ;  the  latter  are  infinite  iu 
number,  indivisible,  and  with  only  quantitative  differences 
amongst  one  another.  Nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as 
qualitative  change  ;  but  all  growth  and  decay  are  merely 
the  compounding  and  separation  of  atoms.  The  atoms  are 
always  in  activity  or  motion,  and  all  things  happen  of 
necessity.  Worlds,  infinite  in  number,  are  produced  by 
the  atoms,  variously  shaped  and  of  different  weight,  falling 
in  empty  space  and  giving  rise  to  an  eddying  motion  by 
their  mutual  impact.  In  this  way  worlds  are  bping  for 
ever  produced  and  again  destroyed.  Iu  the  notices  of 
Leucippus  handed  down  to  us  there  are  additional  traces 
of  a  cosmology,  differing  slightly  from  that  of  Democritus, 
and  of  a  psychology  which  identified  the  soul  with  spherical 
atoms,  and  explained  sensation  and  thought  by  a  change 
brought  about  in  it  mechanically  through  the  entrance  of 
external  images.  The  further  development  of  the  Atomic 
philosophy  was  the  work  of  Democritus. 

See  Diog.  Laert.,  De  Vitis,  lib.  ix.  c.  6;  Bitter  and  Prcllcr,  Hist. 
Phi/.,  pp.  Ill  sq.  ;  Zeller,  Phil.  d.  Qriechen,  4th  ed.,  i.  760  sq. 

LEUK,  or  LofccHE  la  Ville,  a  village  of  Switzerland, 
at  the  head  of  a  district  in  the  canton  of  Valais,  15  milos 
by  rail  east  of  Sion,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone.  The 
population  has  increased  from  1220  in  1870  to  1411  in 
1880.  About  5  milos  to  the  north,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Dala,  at  a  height  of  4642  feet  above  the  sea,  and  over- 
shadowed by  the  immense  cliffs  of  the  Gemmi,  lie  the  Baths 
of  Leuk,  Loukeubad,  or  Loecheles-Bains,  a  place  of  only 
650  permanent  inhabitants,  but  largely  frequented  during 
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its  brief  summer  season  by  French,  Swiss,  and  Italian 
visitors,  attracted  by  the  hot  mineral  springs.  These 
springs  are  twenty-two  in  number,  and  vary  considerably 
in  chemical  composition  and  temperature.  The  hottest 
and  strongest  is  the  Lorenz  spring,  the  water  of  which, 
registering  124°  Fahr.,  has  to  be  allowed  to  cool  over  night 
before  it  is  used.  The  patients  remain  for  hours  up  to 
their  necks  in  the  bath,  talking,  reading,  and  otherwise 
amusing  themselves  in  the  most  sociable  style.  Most  of 
the  hotels  are  open  only  from  June  to  September.  The 
little  village  has  several  times  been  destroyed  by  avalanches 
(1518,  1719,  1758),  and  a  strong  embankment  has  been 
erected  on  the  eastern  side  to  protect  it  from  similar 
cat-  irophes. 

jEDTSCFLaU  (Hungarian,  Lbcse;  Latin,  Leulsovia; 
Slovak'?'',  Leroeza),  capital  of  the  Cis-Tisian  county  of 
Szep^s,  Hungary,  and  until  1876  a  royal  free  town,  lies  in 
an  elevated 'position  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  near 
the  railway  from  Kassa  (Kascb.au)  to  Oderberg,  about  120 
mile3  north-east  from  Budapest,  in  49"  1'  N.  lat,  20°  35' 
E.  long.  Leutschau  is  the  seat  of  the  county  administra- 
tion, and  of  a  royal  court  of  law,  and  has  many  fine  old 
buildings,  of  which  the  most  interesting  is  the  church  of 
St  James,  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  13th  century,  with 
richly  carved  altar,  several  monuments,  and  a  celebrated 
organ  erected  in  1623,  and  long  reputed  the  largest  in 
Hungary.  The  educational  establishments  comprise  a 
royal  upper  gymnasium  (founded  1520),  a  state  upper 
real  school  (1868),  a  collegiate  institute  for  girls,  and  a 
Minorite  convent.  The  soil  of  the  surrounding  country  is 
generally  stony  and  sandy,  and  the  climate  from  October 
to  April  severe,  but  the  inhabitants  nevertheless  succeed 
in  raising  barley,  wheat,  oats,  flax,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  garden  produce,  especially  beans  and  pease,  which  are 
considered  the  best  in  Hungary.  Other  sources  of  occu- 
pation are  mining,  foresting,  horse,  sheep,  and  cattle 
breeding,  bee-keeping,  and  the  preparation  of  wax,  honey, 
and  mead,  for  which  last  the  town  has  long  been  noted. 
The  number  of  beehives  in  1881  was  seven  hundred.  In 
December  1881  the  population  was  6900,  mostly  Germans 
and  Slovaks  by  nationality,  and  Roman  Catholics  and 
Lutherans  by  creed.' 

Founded  by  Saxon  colonists  in  1245,  Leutschau  had  by  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  century  attained  a  position  of  great  relative  import- 
ance. In  1599  a  conflagration  laid  the  greater  part  of  the  town. 
in  ashes,  and  during  the  17th  century  it  suffered  repeatedly  at  the 
hands  of  the  Transylvanian  princes  and  leaders.  In  1849,  at  the 
tim»  of  the  revolutionary  war,  nearly  half  the  houses  were  destroyed 
by  Are. 

LE YEN,  Alexaitder  Leslie,  Earl  of,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  soldiers  of  his  time,  was  born  about  the  close 
of  the  16th  century.  He  was  descended  from  a  younger 
son  of  the  ancient  Scottish  family  of  Balquhain.  His  father 
was  George  Leslie  of  Balgonie,  commander  of  the  castle 
of  Blair,  and  his  mother  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Stewart  of 
Ballechin.  At  his  first  outset  in  life  he  acted  as  a  volunteer 
in  Lord  Vere's  regiment  in  Holland,  fighting  with  the 
Dutch  against  the  encroachments  of  Spain,  where  he  rose 
to  the  rank  of  captain.  He  then  entered  the  service  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  and  became  field-marshal. 
In  1628,  when  the  town  of  Stralsund  was  besieged  by 
Wallenstein,  and  reduced  almost  to  the  last  extremity,  the 
king  of  Sweden  sent  Leslie  to  take  the  command  of  the 
garrison,  and  he  acted  with  such  resolution  that  he  obliged 
the  count  to  raise  the  siege.  For  this  service  medals  were 
struck  in  his  honour.  In  1 630-  he  drove  the  imperialists 
out  of  the  island  of  Riigen,  and  continued  to  serve  with 
great  distinction  in  the  Swedish  armies  till  the  troubles  in 
Scotland  brought  him  home.  In  1639  he  was  invited  by 
the  Covenanters  to  take  the  command  of  their  army.  One 
of  his  first  exploi:    was  to  take  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  by 


surprise,  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  He  commanded  the 
Scottish  army  at  Dunse  Law  in  May  of  that  year,  and  in 
1640  he  invaded  England,  and  defeated  a  party  of  the 
king's  troops  at  Newburn,  which  gave  him  possession  of 
Newcastle  and  other  towns.  At  the  treaty  with  the  king 
at  Ripon,  Leslie  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  Charles  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  behaviour 
that  he  created  him  Lord  Balgonie  and  Earl  of  Leven,  by 
patent  dated  1641. 

After  suppressing  an  insurrection  in  Ireland  in  1642, 
he  was  in  1643  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Scottish 
army  sent  to  assist  the  parliamentary  party  against  King 
Charles,  but  after  the  execution  of  that  prince  he  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  son,  and  served  as  a  volunteer 
against  Cromwell  at  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Dunbar 
in  1650.  Next  year,  however,  a  gathering  at  Alytb  ■• 
Angus  royalists,  of  whom  Leslie  was  one,  was  surprised 
and  captured  by  the  troops  of  General  Monk,  *  no  was 
then  besieging  Dundee.  The  earl  with  some  o.nen  was 
sent  to  London  and  confined  in  the  Towe',  wLere  he- 
remained  incarcerated  for  some  time,  till  by  the  intercession 
of  the  queen  of  Sweden  he  obtained  his  liberty.  After 
visiting  the  queen,  and  thanking  her  in  person  for  tb'j 
service,  he  retired  to  his  seat  at  Balgonie  in  Fifeshire  and 
died  there  at  an  advanced  age  in  1661.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  of  a  diminutive  size,  and  deformed  in  pi.-son, 
but  prudent,  vigilant,  and  expert  in  war.  He  acquired 
considerable  landed  property,  particularly  Inchmartin  in 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  which  lie  called  Inchleslie.  His 
granddaughter  married  George,  earl  of  Melville ;  their 
descendant,,  the  present  representative  of  the  title  (1882), 
is  twelfth  earl  of  Leven  and  ninth  earl  of  Melville. 

LEVER,  Charles,  novelist,  was  born  at  Dublin  on  the 
31st  of  August  1806  (not  1809  as  usually  stated),  and 
died  at  Trieste  on  the  1st  of  June  1S72.  The  accounts  of 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life  are,  considering  the  time  at 
which  he  lived,  singularly  meagre,  confused,  and  conflicting. 
His  father  was  an  architect,  and  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  1822,  taking  his  degree  in  1827;  Many  of  the 
adventures  of  college  life  recorded  in  Charles  O' Medley  are 
believed  to  have  actually  happened.  Later,  Lever  studied 
at  Gbttingen,  and  obtained  a  degree  there.  At  some  time 
or  other  before  1832  (for  in  this  unsatisfactory  way  most 
of  the  facts  of  this  part  of  his  life  are  recorded)  he  is  said 
to  have  visited  America,  and  to  have  sojourned  with  the 
Indians,  adopting  their  dress  and  mode  of  life,  and  going 
through  adventures  afterwards  utilized  in  Con  Cregan  and 
Arthur  O'Zeary.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  as  to 
this  period ;  it  is  only  towards  the  cholera  outbreak  of 
1832  that  something  like  a  firm  ground  offers  itself  to  thf 
biographer.  Lever  had  taken  up  the  profession  of  medicine, 
and  he  was  appointed,  first  to  a  district  of  which  the  head- 
quarters was  Kilrush  in  Galway,  where  Harry  Lon 
was  begun,  local  stories  being  largely  embodied  in  it,  and 
then  to  a  district  in  Ulster,  around  Coleraine  and  Newtown 
Limavady,  wjiere  material  was  gathered  for  Charlet 
■O'Malley  and  the  Knight  of  Gicynne.  He  married  Miss 
Kate  Baker,  but  even  here  the  mist  of  uncertainty  which 
envelops  him  exists,  and  it  is  not  clear  what  the  real 
of  the  marriage  was.  After  his  cholera  work  was  done 
lie  proceeded  to  Brussels.  It  has  been  usual  to  represent 
him  as  physician  to  the  embassy,  and  even  Thackeray  (who 
knew  him  well)  has  given  currency  to  the  description  by  » 
quotation  in  the  Book  of  Snobs.  But -it  is  certain  that 
Lever  was  never  formally  appointed  physician  to  the 
embassy,  though  he  had  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
secretary  of  the  English  legation  there,  and  unquestionably 
practised.  Harry  Lorreqvcr  was  completed  at  Brussels, 
and  it  began  to  be  published  in  1837.  It  was  followed  by 
Charles  ffMalky  and  Jack  Hinton.     All  these  stories,  but 
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especially  the  first  two,  were  made  up  to  a  great  extent  of 
experiences  through  which  Lever  had  gone,  or  stories  which 
he  had  heard  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  reminiscences  and 
oddities  of  English  residents  at  Brussels,  where  there  were 
then  many  retired  English  officers  who  had  gone  through 
the  Peninsular  and  other  campaigns  of  the  great  war.  It 
is  said  in  particular  that  Major  Monsoon  was  almost  a 
photograph  of  a  well-known  living  character  at  the  time, 
and  much  the  same  thing  has  been  asserted  of  other 
personages.  This  piecing  together  of  scraps  accounts  for 
the  incoherency  and  absence  of  plot  in  the  earlier  books — 
defects  which  were  increased  by  the  author's  habit  of  com- 
posing them  in  fragments,  and  revising  them  for  the  press 
with  the  utmost  carelessness.  The  abundance  and  variety 
of  his  materials,  however,  his  skill  as  a  raconteur,  and  the 
fresh  and  almost  boisterous  good  humour  which  blew 
through  all  his  work,  made  him  very  popular,  and  he 
found  a  congenial  illustrator  in  H.  K.  Browne.  After  a 
time  proposals  were  made  to  him  to  undertake  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  which  he  accepted, 
and  held  the  post  from  1842  to  1845.  During  this  time 
his  income  was  considerable,  amounting,  according  to  his 
biographer,  to  fully  three  thousand  a  year.  He  lived  not 
in  Dublin  but  a  little  way  out  of  it,  and  exercised  boundless 
hospitality  to  visitors.  Besides  this,  he  was  an  inveterate 
card  player,  and  not  on  the  whole  a  lucky  one,  and  he  was 
very  fond  of  horses,  which  he  kept  in  large  numbers  for 
himself  and  all  his  family.  He  was  indefatigable  in  novel 
writing,  Tom  Burke,  The  0'  Donoghue,  The  Knight  of  Gwynne, 
&c,  following  those  already  named.  But  the  work  of 
editing  was  irksome  to  him,  and  for  the  reasons  just  named 
residence  in  Ireland  made  it  comparatively  unprofitable. 
He  therefore  resigned  his  editorship  in  the  year  1845,  and 
went  abroad,  where  he  was  always  more  at  home  than  in 
England  or  even  in  Ireland.  At  first  he  lived  at  Carlsruhe, 
where  G.  P.  R.  James  was  also  residing;  then  he  pitched 
his  tent  in  a  castle  of  Tyrol,  which  is  said  to  be  pretty 
accurately  described  in  A  Dag's  Ride.  Afterwards  he 
wandered  about,  finally  settling  at  Florence.  This  neigh- 
bourhood became  specially  agreeable  to  him,  uniting  as  it 
did  abundant  society  with  the  possibility  of  enjoying  it 
without  great  expense.  In  November  1858  he  received 
from  Lord  Derby  one  of  the  rare  pieces  of  patronage  which 
have  fallen  in  modern  days  to  the  share  of  Englishmen  of 
letters,  by  being  appointed  consul  at  Spezzia.  During  this 
period  of  wandering  or  settled  life  on  the  Continent,  he 
changed  his  style  of  novel  writing.  Hi3  method  was,  as 
has  been  hinted  already,  always  one  rather  of  observation 
and  reproduction  than  of  deliberate  creation,  and  as  he 
had  formerly  drawn  on  the  humours  of  Irish  life,  or  the 
oddities  of  Wellington's  veterans,  so  now  he  dealt  with  those 
of  travelling  Britons  abroad,  and  with  similar  subjects. 
The  Dattons,  The  Dodd  Family  Abroad,  Davenport  Dunn, 
&c,  belong  to  this  time  and  family  for  the  most  part, 
though  some  of  them  rather  fall  under  the  earlier  class  in 
style  and  date  of  composition.  One  of  Them,  Barrington, 
The  Fortunes  of  Glencore,  &c,  led  up  to  the  most  singular 
of  .11  Lever's  books,  A  Day's  Hide,  a  Life's  liomance.  This 
book,  which  was  published  in  All  the  Year  Round,  was 
said  at  the  time — with  what  truth  it  is  not  easy  to  say — to 
have  positively  lowered  the  sale  of  that  publication,  yet  it 
contains  Bomo  of  Lever's  best  work,  and  displays  an 
originality  not  common  with  him.  Tho  mixture  of 
burlesque  and  sentiment  was,  it  may  be  supposed,  either 
uncongenial  or  incomprehensible  to  the  ordinary  reader. 

As  he  grew  older,  Lever,  whoso  politics  had  been  a  rather 
indefinite  Toryism,  became  more  of  a  party  man,  and  showed 
this  in  the  papers  published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
under  the  name  of  "  Cornelius  O'Dowd,"  papers  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous  kind,   but  often   political.     He  is  said  to  have 


thought  of  engaging,  or  to  have  been  invited  to  engage,  in 
regular  journalism,  but  wisely  declined.  In  1867  he  was 
transferred  from  Spezzia  to  Trieste,  a  change1  pecuniarily 
advantageous,  but  involving  the  loss  of  the  society  which 
he  passionately  loved.  The  last  years  of  Lever's  life  were 
somewhat  clouded.  His  health  had  never  been  good,  and 
he  had  not  lived  carefully.  His  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attnehed,  died  before  him.  But  he  was  still  active 
with  his  pen,  and  the  novels  of  his  last  period,  if  less  lively 
than  his  earlier  ones,  are  far  better  written  as  well  as  far 
more  regular  and  careful  in  construction.  Such  are  Sir 
Brooke  Fosbrooke,  That  Boy  of  Norcott's,  Sir  Jasper  Careio, 
The  Bramleighs  of  Bishop's  Folly,  and  his  last  book,  Lord 
Kilgobbin.  He  died,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  summer  of 
1872.  Novels  not  yet  mentioned  are  Roland  Cashel, 
Luttrell  of  Arran,  Tony  Butler,  Maurice  Tiernay,  the 
Martins  of  Cro'  Martin,  St  Patrick's  Eve,  &c. 

Lever  deserves  an  honourable  place  among  the  secondary  novelists 
of  the  19th  century,  hut  it  is  not  very  probable  that  any  single  novel 
of  his  will  have  a  long  lease  of  popularity.  He  is  one  of  the  authors 
who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  mechanism  of  their  art 
until  the  heyday  of  their  imaginative  force  is  past.  The  defects  of 
his  earlier  works  have  been  already  indicated.  They  are  written 
with  almost  inconceivable  carelessness,  the  same  incidents  occurring 
over  and  ovor  again,  and  the  chronology  being  altogether  bewilder- 
ing. This  is  especially  the  case  with  Charles  O'MalUy,  which,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  liveliness  of  its  adventures  and  the  pensonage  of 
Mickey  Free  the  Irish  servant,  is  still  perhaps  the  most  popular  of 
all.  With  young  and  uncritical  readers  this  popularity  is  likely  t» 
be  maintained  until  some  supplanter  in  the  same  kind  arises,  or 
until  the  state  of  manners  and  society  becomes  too  obsolete  for  any- 
thing mora-than  historical  interest.  Then  Lever,  like  all  writers 
whose  formal  excellence  is  not  sufficient  to  save  them,  will  be  for- 
gotten ;  for  his  later  work,  though  almost  always  amusing  and  some- 
times more,  has  little  abiding  interest.  The  sole  authority  for 
Lever's  biography  is  the  Z(/e  by  Dr  \V.  J.  Fitzgerald  (London, 
1879).  (G.  SA.) 

LEVEEIUER,  Ubbain  Jean  Joseph  (1811-1877), 
one  of  the  greatest  astronomers  of  modern  times,  was  born 
at  St  L6  iu  Normandy,  March  11,  1811.  His  father, 
who  held  a  small  post  under  Government,  made  great 
efforts  to  send  him  to  Paris,  where  a  brilliant  examination 
gained  him,  in  1831,  admittance  to  the  ficole  Polytechnique. 
The  distinction  of  his  career  there  was  rewarded  with  a 
free  choice  amongst  the  departments  of  the  public  service 
open  to  pupils  of  the  school.  He  selected  the  administra- 
tion of  tobaccos,  addressing  himself  especially  to  chemical 
researches  under  the  guidance  of  Gay-Lussac,  and  gave 
striking  proof  of  ability  in  two  papers  on  the  combinations 
of  phosphorus  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  published  iu 
Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique  (1835  and  1837).  His 
astronomical  vocation,  like  that  of  Kepler,  came  from 
without.  The  place  of  teacher  of  that  science  at  the  I^cole 
Folytechnique  falling  vacant  in  1837,  it  was  offered  to 
and  accepted  by  Leverrier,  who,  "docile  to  circumstance," 
instantly  abandoned  chemistry,  and  directed  the  whole  of 
his  powers  to  celestial  mechanics.  The  first  fruits  of  his 
arduous  labours  were  contained  in  two  memoirs  presented 
to  the  Academy,  September  16  and  October  14,  1839. 
Pursuing  the  investigations  of  Laplace,  he  demonstrated 
with  greater  rigour  the  stability  of  tho  solar  system,  and 
calculated  the  limits  within  which  the  eccentricities  and 
inclinations  of  the  planetary  orbits  vary.  This  remarkable 
debut  excited  much  attention,  and,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Arago,  he  took  in  hand  the  theory  of  Mercury,  produc- 
ing, in  1843,  tables:  rr  that  planet  far  superior  in  accuracy 
to  those  hitherto  available.  The  perturbations  of  the 
comets  discovered,  the  one  by  Faye  in  November  1643, 
tho  other  by  De  Vico  a  year  later,  were  minutely  investi- 
gated by  Leverrier,  with  the  result  of  disproving  the 
supposed  identity  of  the  first  with  Lexell's  lost  comet  of 
1770,  and  of  the  other  with  Tycho's  of  1585.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  made  it  appear  all  but  certain  that  Vico'i 
comet   was   the  sume  with  one  seen  by  Labire  in  1678, 
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He  was  once  more,  by  the  summons  of  Arago,  recalled  to 
planetary  studies,  and  this  time  it  was  to  Uranus  that  his 
attention  was  directed.  Step  by  stop,  with  sagacious  and 
patient  accuracy,  he  advanced  to  the  great  discovery  which 
has  immortalized  his  name.  Carefully  sifting  all  the 
known  causes  of  disturbance,  he  showed  that  one  hitherto 
unknown  must  be  added  to  their  number,  and  on  the  23d 
of  September  1846  the  planet  Neptune  was  discerned  by 
Galle  at  Berlin,  within  one  degree  of  the  spot  indicated  by 
Leverrier.     See  Astronomy,  p.  813. 

This  memorable  achievement  was  greeted  with  an  out- 
burst of  public  enthusiasm,  and  requited  with  a  shower  of 
public  distinctions.  Academies  vied  with  each  other  in 
enrolling  Leverrier  among  their  members;  the  Royal 
Society  awarded  him  the  Copley  medal;  the  king  of 
Denmark  sent  him  the  order  of  the  Dannebrog;  he  was 
named  officer  in  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  preceptor  to 
the  Comte  de  Paris ;  a  chair  of  astronomy  was  created  for 
his  benefit  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  ;  he  was  appointed 
adjunct  astronomer  to  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes.  Returned 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1849  by  his  native  de- 
partment of  Manche,  he  voted  with  the  anti-republican 
party,  but  devoted  his  principal  attention  to  subjects  con- 
nected with  science  and  education.  After  the  coup  d'etat 
he  became  a  senator  and  inspector-general  of  superior 
instruction,  sat  upon  the  commission  for  the  reform  of  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique  (1854),  and,  on  January  30,  1854, 
succeeded  Arago  as  director  of  the  Paris  observatory. 
His  official  work  in  the  latter  capacity  would  alone  have 
strained  the  energies  of  an  ordinary  man.  The  institu- 
tion had  fallen  into  a  state  of  lamentable  inefficiency. 
Leverrier  placed  it  on  a  totally  new  footing,  freed  it  from 
the  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes,  and  raised  it  to  its 
due  rank  among  the  observatories  of  Europe.  He  did  not, 
however,  escape  the  common  lot  of  reformers.  His 
uncompromising  measures  and  unconciliatory  manner  of 
enforcing  them  raised  a  storm  only  appeased  by  his 
removal,  February  5,  1870.  Three  years  later,  on  the 
death  of  his  successor  Delaunay,  he  was  reinstated  by  M. 
Thiers,  but  with  authority  restricted  by  the  supervision  of 
a  council.  In  the  midst  of  these  disquietudes,  he  executed 
with  unflinching  resolution  a  task  the  gigantic  proportions 
of  which  cannot  be  oontemplated  without  amazement. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  the  complete  revision  of  the 
planetary  theories,  together  with  a  laborious  comparison  of 
results  with  the  most  authentic  observations,  and  the 
construction  of  tables  representing  the  movements  thus 
corrected.  It  required  all  his  indomitable  perseverance  to 
carry  through  to  the  end  a  purpose  which  failing  health 
continually  menaced  with  frustration.  He  had,  however, 
the  happiness  of  living  long  enough  to  perfect  his  work. 
Three  weeks  after  he  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
printed  sheets  of  the  theory  of  Neptune  he  died  at  Paris, 
in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  September  23,  1877.  By  his 
marriage  with  Mademoiselle  Choquet,  who  survived  him 
little  more  than  a  nionPh,  he  left  a  son  and  daughter. 

The  discovery  with  winch  the  memory  of  this  great  man  is  popu- 
larly identified  was  only  an  incident  in  his  career.  The  elaboration 
of  the  scheme  of  the  heavens  traced  out  by  Laplace  in  the  Micanique 
Cileste  was  its  larger  aim,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  forty 
years  of  unremitting  industry  barely  sufficed.  The  work  once  done, 
however,  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  done  for  all  time,  from 
the  extraordinary  care  with  which  errors  were  guarded  against,  and 
imperfections  in  the  data  allowed  for.  The  organization  of  the 
meteorological  service  in  France  is  entirely  due  to  Leverrier,  and  the 
present  system  of  international  weather-warnings  is  the  realization 
of  a  design  which  he  warmly  promoted.  He  founded  the  Associa- 
tion Scientifique,  and  was  active  in  introducing  a  practical  scientific 
element  into  public  education.  His  Inference  of  the  existence, 
between  Mercury  and  the  sun,  of  an  appreciable  quantity  of  circu- 
lating matter  (Comptes  Bmdus,  1859,  ii.  p.  379),  though  unques- 
tionably sound,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  verified  by  observa- 
tion. He  was"  twice,  in  18C8  and  1376,  the  recipient  of  the  gold  medal 


of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Loudon,  and  the  university  of 
Cambridge  conferred  upon  him,  in  1875,  the  honorary  decree  of 
LL.  D.  All  his  planetary  tables  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  as  well  as  by  the  Connais.utiee  des  Tempt. 

The  Annates  de  I'Obserratoirc  de  Paris,  the  publication  of  which 
was  set  on  foot  by  Leverrier,  contain,  in  vol?,  i.-vi.  (Memoiris), 
1855-61,  and  x.-xiv.,  1374-77,  his  theories  and  tablesof  the  several 
planets.  In  vol.  i.  will  be  found,  besides  his  masterly  report  on  the 
observatory,  a  general  theory  of  secular  inequalities,  in  which  the 
development  of  the  disturbing  function  is  corned  to  a  point  hitherto 
unattomptcd.  The  memoirs  and  papers  communicated  by  him  to 
the  Academy  have  been  summarized  in  Comptes  Hindus,  1839-76, 
and  the  more  important  published  in  full  either  separately,  or  iu 
the  Conn,  des  Temps  aud  the  Journal  des  ilatliOnatiques.  That 
entitled  Direloppemens  sur  difftrcnts  points  de  la  TlieorU  des  ;i<r- 
lurbalions,  1841,  has  been  translated  in  part  xviil  of  Taylor's 
Scientific  Memoirs.  For  his  scientific  work  see  Professor  Adams's 
address,  Monthly  Notices,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  232,  and  M.  Tisseraiid's 
review  in  Ann.  a\  ..  Obs.,  torn,  xv.,  1880  ;  for  a  notice  of  his  lift, 
M.  Bertrand's  "  FJoge  Historique,"  Him.  dc  V  Ac.  des  Sciences, 
torn,  xli.,  2me  se'rie.  (A.  M.  C.) 

LEVIS,  formerly  Pointe  Levi  or  Point  Levis,  the  chief 
town  of  a  county  of  the  same  name  in  Canada,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  St  Lawrence  from  Quebec,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  a  ferry.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  Pointe  Levi  was  a  cluster  of  white  houses,  with  a 
church  and  a  number  of  large  mills  ;  it  has  now  become  an 
important  station  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  in  the 
extent  of  its  river  trade  is  surpassed  by  only  a  few  places 
in  the  Dominion.     In  1881  the  population  was  7597. 

LEVITES  (&\l?),  or  sons  of  Levi  (')?.  \53),  are  defined 
according  to  the  usual  methods  of  Hebrew  genealogical 
history  as  the  descendants  of  Levi,  the  third  son  of  Jacob 
by  Leah  (Gen.  xxix.  34). l  Eut  iu  Hebrew  genealogies 
we  are  not  necessarily  entitled  to  look  upon  the  eponymus 
of  a  tribe  as  more  than  an  ideal  personality,  and,  without 
entering  into  the  large  question  how  far  the  patriarchal 
history  may  be  held  to  furnish  exceptions  to  this  rule,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  only  narrative  in  which,  on  a 
literal  interpretation,  Levi  appears  as  a  person  (Gen. 
xxxiv.)  bears  internal  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the 
author  to  delineate  under  the  form  of  personification  events 
in  the  history  of  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Simeon  which 
must  have  taken  place  after  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt.2 
The  same  events  are  alluded  to  in  Gen.  xlix.  5-7,  where 
Simeon  and  Levi  are  plainly  spoken  of  as  communities 
with  a  communal  assembly  ("?np).  They  were  allied  tribes 
or  brothers  their  onslaught  on  the  Shechemites  was 
condemned  i  /  the  rest  of  Israel ;  it  took  place  before  the 
Hebrews  had  passed  from  pastoral  to  settled  life  (ver.  5, 
"instruments  of  violence  are  their  shepherds'  staves"); 
and  its  results  were  disastrous  to  the  actors,  when  their 
cause  was  disavowed  by  their  brethren.  The  Bue  Hamor 
regained  possession  of  Shechem,  as  we  know  from  Judges 
ix.,  and  both  the  assailing  tribes  were  scattered  through 
Israel,  and  failed  to  secure  an  independent  territorial 
position.  The  details  of  this  curious  portion  of  the  earliest 
Hebrew  history  must  remain  obscure;  the  narrative  in 
Gen.  xxxiv.  does  not  really  place  them  in  so  clear  a  light  as 
the  briefer  reference  in  Gen.  xlix. ;  for  the  former  chapter 
has  been  recast  and  largely  added  to  by  a  late  writer,  who 
looks  upon  the  action  of  the  brethren  in  the  light  of  the 
priestly  legislation,  and  judges  it  much  more  favourably 
than  is  done  in  Gen.  xlix.  In  post-canonical  Judaism  the 
favourable  view  of  the  zeal  of  Levi  and  Simeon  becomes  still 
more  dominant  (Judith  ix.   2  sq. ;  B.  .Tnbil.,  chap,  xxx.; 

1  In  Gen.  xxix.  34  the  name  of  Levi  is  connected  with  H^i, 
"  attach  oneself  to."  The  form,  however,  is  that  of  a  gentile  noun, 
and  it  is  most  probably  a  nisbeh  from  Leah,  as  suggested  by  \\  cll- 
hausen.     See  also  Stade  in  Z.  /.  A  Tticlie  Wissenschajt,  i.  1 15. 

2  Jacob  iu  verse  30  is  not  a  personal  but  a  collective  idea,  for  lie 
says,  "lama  few  men,"  and  the  capture  and  total  destruction  of  a 
considerable  city  is  in  the  nature  of  things  the  work  of  two  tribes 
rather  than  of  two  individuals. 
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and  especially  Theodotus,  ap.  Polyhistor,  in  Midler's  Fray- 
menla,  iii.  217  sq.),  and  the  curse  of  Jacob  on  the  ferocity 
of  his  sons  is  quite  forgotten.1  In  the  oldest  history, 
liowever,  the  treachery  of  Levi  and  Simeon  towards  a  com- 
munity which  had  received  the  right  of  conniibivm  with 
Israel  is  represented  as  a  crime,  which  imperilled  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Hebrews  and  was  fatal  to  the  future  of  the 
tribes  directly  involved. 

But  while  the  Levites  were  scattered  throughout  Israel 
their  name  does  not  disappear  from  the  roll  of  the  tribes. 
In  the  Blessing  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.),  where  Simeon  is 
passed  over,  Levi  still  appears,  not  as  a  territorial  tribe  but 
as  the  collective  name  for  the  priesthood.  The  priesthood 
meant  is  that  of  the  northern  kingdom  under  the  dynasty 
of  Jehu,  to  which  the  chapter  in  questi^"  belongs ;  and  in 
fact  we  know  that  the  priests  of  the  important  northern 
sanctuary  of  Dan  traced  their  origin  to  a  Levite  (Jud.  xvii. 
9),  Jonathan  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses  (Jud. 
xviii.  30).2  That  the  Judasan  priesthood  were  also  known 
as  Levites  in  tho  later  times  of  the  kingdom  appears  from 
the  book  of  Deuteromony,  especially  from  x.  8  sq.,  xviii.  1 
sq. ;  and  we  learn  from  Ezek.  xliv.  10  sq.  that  the  Jndsean 
Levites  were  not  confined  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  but 
included  the  priests  of  the  local  high  places  abolished  by 
Josiab.  Alike  in  Judah  and  in  the  north  the  priestly 
prerogative  of  Levi  was  traced  back  to  the  days  of  Moses 
(Deut.  x.  8,  xxxiii.  8);  but  in  later  times  at  least  the 
Judsean  priesthood  did  not  acknowledge  the  Levitical  status 
of  their  northern  colleagues  (1  Kings  xii.  31).  It  must, 
however,  be  observed  that  the  prophets  Amos  and  Hosea 
never  speak  of  the  northern  priesthood  as  illegitimate,  and 
Hosea  iv.  certainly  implies  the  opposite.  Presumably  it 
was  only  after  the  fall  of  Samaria,  and  the  introduction  of 
large  foreign  elements  into  the  population  of  the  north,  that 
the  southern  priests  began  to  disavow  the  ministers  of  the 
sanctuaries  of  Samaria,  most  of  whom  can  no  longer  have 
been  representatives  of  the  old  priesthood  as  it  existed 
before  the  northern  captivity  (2  Kings  xvii.  28,  comp. 
Amos  vii.  17,  Jud.  xviii.  30,  2  Kings  xxiii.  20,  in  contrast 
with  verses  8  sq. ). 

In  the  most  developed  form  of  the  hierarchical  system 
the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary  are  divided  into  two  grades. 
All  are  regarded  as  Levites  by  descent,  but  the  mass  of 
the  Levites  are  mere  subordinate  ministers  not  entitled  to 
approach  the  altar  or  perform  any  strictly  priestly  function, 
and  the  true  priesthood  is  confined  to  the  descendants  of 
Aaron.  In  the  documents  which  reveal  to  us  the  actual 
state  of  the  priesthood  in  the  northern  and  southern 
kingdoms  before  the  exile,  there  is  no  trace  of  this 
distinction.  Every  Levite  is  a  priest,  or  at  least  is  qualified 
to  become  such  (Deut.  x.  8.  xviii.  7).  The  subordinate 
and  menial  offices  of  the  tabernacle  are  cot  assigned  to 
members  of  a  holy  guild  ;  in  Jerusalem  at  least  they  were 
mainly  discharged  by  members  of  the  royal  body-guard 
(the  Carians-and  footmen,  2  Kings  xi.  4,  Hcb.),  or  by  bond 
slaves,  the  ancestors  of  the  later  Ncthinim, — in  either  case 
by  men  who  might  oven  be  uncircumcised  foreigners  (Ezek. 
xliv.  7  sq.).  A  Levitical  priest  was  a  legitimate  priest ; 
when  the  author  of  1  Kings  xii.  31  wishes  to  represent 
Jeroboam's  priests  as  illegal  he  contents  himself  with  saying 
that  they  were  not  taken  from  the  sons  of  Levi.     The  first 


1  According  to  Wellhausen's  analysis  [Jahrb.  f.  D.  Thcol.,  xxi, 
435  sq.),  the  old  narrativo  consisted  of  Gen.  xxxiv.  3,  7*,  11,  12,  10, 
25*,  26*,  30,  31,  tho  asterisk  denoting  that  only  pari 

marked  by  it  arc  ani  Lent.     The  latest  and  most  satisfu  tovj 
is  that  of  IvieiHii  (  Theol.  Tijdsdi.,  xiv.  257.**?.),  in  ^1iich  the 
view  of  DiUmann  [Omet  it,  ad  fe)  la  fully  n  tuted. 

2  It  is  generally  agreed  that  Moses  (HC'O)  is  tho  true  reading.  The 
later  Jews  corrected  the  name  to  Monassch  by  inserting  tho  letter  3, 
but  d'^  not  venture  to  do  so  except  above  tho  lino  (iiiy^O),  bo  th;.t 
tho  leading  of  the  archetype  can  still  be  restored. 


historical  trace  of  a  modification  of  this  state  of  things  is 
found  in  connexion  with  the  suppression  of  the  local  high 
places  by  Josiah,  when  their  priests  were  brought  to 
Jerusalem  and  received  their  support  from  the  temp', 
offerings,  but  were  not  permitted  to  minister  at  the  altai 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  9).  The  priests  of  tho  temple,  the  sons  of 
Zadok,  were  not  prepared  to  concede  to  thr:.  provincial 
brethren  all  the  privileges  which  Deut.  xviii.  had  proposed 
in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  local  ministry. 
Ezekiel,  after  the  fall  of  the  temple,  in  planning  a  s'chemc- 
of  ritual  for  the  new  temple,  raises  this  practical  exclusion 
from  the  altar  to  the  rank  of  a  principle.  In  the  new 
temple  the  Levites  who  had  ministered  before  the  local 
altars  shall  be  punished  by  exclusion  from  proper  priestly 
work,  and  shall  fill  the  subordinate  offices  of  the  sanctuary 
in  place  of  the  foreigners  who  had  hitherto  occupied  them, 
but  shall  not  be  permitted  to  pollute  Jehovah's  house  in 
future  by  their  presence  (Ezek.  xliv.  7  sq.).  After  the  exile 
this  principle  was  actually  carried  ont :  priests  and  Levites 
are  distinguished  in  the  list  of  the  Jews  who  returned 
under  the  decree  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  ii.  ;  Nch.  vii.);  but  the 
former,  that  is,  the  descendants  of  the  pre-exilic  priests  of 
the  royal  temple,  greatly  outnumber  the  Levites  or  descend- 
ants of  the  priests  of  the  high  places.  At  this  time  other 
classes  of  temple  servants,  the  singers,  the  porters,  the 
Nethinim  or  slaves  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  children  of 
Solc.-'.-in's  slaves,  whose  hereditary  service  would,  on  Eastern 
principles,  give  them  a  pre-eminence  over  other  slaves  of 
the  sanctuary,  are  also  still  distinguished  from  the  Levites  ; 
but  these  distinctions  lost  their  significance  when  the  word 
Levite  itself  came  to  mean  a  subordinate  minister.  In  the 
time  of  JNeuemiah,  Levites  and  singers,  Levites  and  porters, 
are  very  much  run  into  one  (Neh.  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.),  and 
ultimately  the  absorption  of  the  other  classes  of  subordinate 
ministers  into  the  hereditary  guild  of  Levites  is  formally 
expressed  in  the  shape  of  genealogies,  deriving  the  singers, 
and  even  families  whose  heathenish  and  foreign  names- 
show  them  to  have  originally  belonged  to  the  Nethinim, 
from  the  ancient  stock  of  Levi.3 

The  new  hierarchical  system  founa  its  legal  basis  in  the 
Pentateuch,  or  rather  in  the  so-called  priestly  legislation, 
first  publicly  accepted  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Torah 
under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Here  the  exclusion  of  the 
Levites  from  all  share  in  the  proper  priesthood  of  the  sons 
of  Aaron  is  precisely  formulated  (Num.  iii.  sq.);  their 
service  is  regulated  from  the  point  of  view  that  they  are 
essentially  the  servants  and  hereditary  serfs  of  the 
priests  (iii.  9),  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  recognized 
as  possessing  a  higher  grade  of  holiness  than  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  are  endowed  with  the  tithes,  of  which  in 
turn  they  pay  a  lithe  to  the  priests  (Num.  xviii.  21  tq.). 
These  regulations  as  to  tithes  were  enforced  by 
Nehemiah  ;  but  the  subordinate  position  of  the  Levites 
was  hardly  consistent  with  their  permanent  enjoyment  of 
revenues  of  such  importance,  and  we  luarn  from  the  Talmud 
that  they  were  finally  transferred  to  the  priests. '  Another 
provision  of  the  law,  viz.,  the  assignation  to  the  Levites  of 
certain  cities  with  a  definite  measure  of  inalienable  pasture 
ground  (Num.  xxxv.  ;  Lev.  xxv.  34),  was  apparently  never 
put  in  f:irce  after  the  exile. 

As  the  priestly  legislation  carried  its  ordinances  back 
into  the  time  of  Moses  (see  Pentateuch),  so  the  later 
developments  of  the  Levitiral  service  as  they  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  Chronicler  about  the  close  of  the  4th  century 

:1  Bee  I  he  details,  and  the  proof  that  the  later  Levites  included  men 
whoso  actual  ancestry  belonged  to  other  tribes,  in  Ewald 
iii.  380;  Wellhauson,  Gcschkhtc,\.  152,  229;  Graf  in  Merx'a 
i.  231.  . 

•  Sec  Mishna,  Uaaser  Shmi,  chap.  v.  end,  and  tho  Jcrusa'  ,n  <*a+ara. 
(iii.  259  of  Schwab's  translation);  Vcbamotk,  f.  86«  ;  CaipjO",  App, 
la.,  p.  C24;  and  Ilottinger,  De  Dec,  vi.  8,  ix.  17, 
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B.C.  are  referred  by  that  author  to  David  (1  Chron.  rv., 
xvi.,  xxiii.)  or  to  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxix.)  and  Josiah  (2 
Chron.  xxxv.).  The  chief  point  is  the  development  of  the 
musical  service  of  the  temple,  which  has  no  place  in  the 
Pentateuch,  but  afterwards  came  to  be  of  the  first  import- 
ance, as  we  s,ee  from  the  Psalter,  and  attracted  the  special 
attention  of  Greek  observers  (Theophrastus,  ap.  Porph.,  De 
Abstin.,  ii.  26). 

While  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Levites  from 
the  time  of  the  Blessing  of  Moses  and  Deuteronomy  downwards,  the 
links  connecting  the  priestly  tribe  with  the  earlier  fortunes  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi  are  hardly  to  be  determined  with  any  certainty. 

According  to  the  traditional  view  the  scheme  of  the  Levitical 
legislation,  with  its  double  hierarchy  of  priests  and  Levites,  is  of 
Mosaic  ordinance.  But  there  are  many  proofs  that  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, as  we  possess  it,  divergent  ordinances,  dating  from  very 
different  ages,  are  all  carried  back  by  means  of  a  legal  convention 
to  the  time  of  the  wilderness  journey.  And,  if  the  complete  hier- 
archical theory  as  it  existed  after  the  exile  was  really  the  work  of 
Moses,  it  is  inexplicable  that  all  trace  of  it  was  so  completely  lost 
in  the  time  of  the  monarchy,  that  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  degradation 
of  the  non-Zadokite  Levites  as  a  new  thing  and  as  a  punishment  for 
their  share  in  the  sin  of  the  high  places,  and  that  no  clear  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  distinction  between  priests  and  Levites  has 
been  found  in  ftny  Hebrew  writing  demonstrably  earlier  than  the 
exile. '  It  is  indeed  argued  that  the  narrative  of  the  rebellion  of 
Korah,  and  the  list  of  Levitical  cities  in  Josh,  xxi.,  imply  that  the 
precepts  of  the  post-exile  law  were  practically  recognized  by  Moses 
and  Joshua;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  distribution  spoken  of  in 
Josh.  xxi.  did  not  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  because 
many  of  the  cities  named  were  either  not  occupied  by  the  Hebrews 
till  long  afterwards,  or,  if  conquered,  were  not  held  by  Levites. 
The  Levitical  cities  of  Joshua  are  indeed  largely  identical  with 
aneieut  holy  cities  (Hebron,  Shechem,  Mahanaim,  Jkc);  but  *in 
ancient  Israel  a  holy  city  was  one  which  possessed  a  noted  sanctuary 
(often  of  Canaanite  origin),  not  one  the  inhabitants  of  which  belonged 
to  the  holy  tribe.  These  sanctuaries  had  of  course  their  local  priest- 
hoods, which  in  the  time  of  the  monarchy  were  all  called  Levitical  ; 
and  it  is  only  in  this  sense,  not  in  th^t  of  the  priestly  legislation, 
that  a  town  like  Shechem  cau  ever  have  been  Levitical.  So  again 
the  narrative  of  Korah  proves  on  critical  examination  to  be  of  com- 
posite origin  ;  thi  parts  of  it  which  represent  Korah  as  a  common 
Levite  in  rebellion  against  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  belong  to  a  late 
date,  and  the  original  form  of  the  history  knows  nothing  of  the 
later  hierarchical  system.2 

We  are  thus  compelled  to  give  up  the  idea  of  carrying  back  the 
distinction  of  Levites  and  Aaronites  in  the  later  sense  to  the  time 
of  Moses,  and  are  excluded  from  using  the  priestly  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  Joshua  as  a  source  for  the  earliest  history  of  the 
tribe.  It  still,  however,  remains  certain  that  under  the  monarchy 
the  priestly  consecration  of  Levi  was  referred  to  the  time  of  Moses, 
who  was  himself  a  member  of  the  tribe,  and  in  Deut.  x.  8  the 
functions  of  Levi  are  specially  connected  with  the  Mosaic 
sanctuary  of  the  ark.  Now  wo  know  from  1  Sam.  ii.  27  sq.  that 
the  priests  of  the  ark  in  the  period  of  the  Judges  claimed  descent 
from  the  family  of  Moses  ;  and  the  case  -of  Micah's  Levite  shows 
that  a  descendant  of  Moses  was  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  fit  priest. 
The  whole  evidence  conspires  to  show  that  from  the  timo  of  Moses 
downward  liis  kin  had  a  certain  hereditary  prerogative  in  connexion 
with  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  In  the  earliest  times  the  ritual  of 
Jehovah's  sanctuary  had  not  attained  such  a  development  as 
to  occupy  a  whole  tribe  ;  but  if,  as  appears  probable,  the  mass  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi  was  almost  annihilated  in  the  first  age  after  Moses, 
the  name  of  Levite  might  very  well  continue  to  be  known  only  in 
connexion  with  those  of  the  tribe  who  traced  kin  with  Moses  or 
remained  by  the  sanctuary.  The  multiplication  of  Hebrew  holy  j 
places  was  effected  partly  by  syncretism  with  the  Canaanites,  partly  I 
m  other  ways  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Mosaic  sanctuery,  , 
and  so  a  variety  of  priestly  guilds  arose  which  certainly  cannot  have 
been  all  of  Levitical  descent.  But,  as  the  nation  was  consolidated 
and  a  uniform  system  of  sacred  law,  referred  to  Moses  as  its 
originator,  came  to  be  administered  all  over  the  land,  in  the  bauds 
of  the  ministers  of  the  greater  sanctuaries,  the  various  guilds  must  [ 

1  The  recent  defence  of  the  traditional  view  by  S.  I.  Curtiss  [The  j 
ZmoUintU  Prit&tat  1877)  still  seeks  such  evidence  in  1  Kings  viiL  4. 
But  there  are  many  evidences  that  the  text  of  this  part  of  Kings  has 
undergone  considerable  editing  at  a  pretty  late  date.  The  LXX. 
translators  did  not  read  the  clause  which  speaks  of  "priests  and 
Levites,"  and  the  Chronicler  read  "  the  Levite  priests," — the  phrase 
characteristic  of  the  Deuteronomic  identification  of  priestly  and 
Levitical  ministry. 

8  See  the  latest  researches  of  Kaeuen,  Tkcol.  Tijdsch.,  xii. 
139  sq.,  where  other  recent  discussions  of  the  chapter  are  cited  and 
examined. 


have  been  drawn  together  and  have  aimed  at  forming  such  a  united 
body  as  we  lind  described  in  Deut.  xxxiii. ;  and  this  unity  would 
find  a  natural  expression  in  the  extension  of  the  name  of  Levites  to 
all  priesthoods  recognized  by  tho  state.  If  this  was  the  course  ol 
things  wo  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  term  came  into  large  use  till 
the  Israelites  were  consolidated  under  the  monarchy,  and  in  fact 
the  integrity  of  the  text  in  1  Sam.  vi.  15,  2  Sara.  xv.  24,  as  well  as 
1  Kings  viii.  4,  is  open  to  question.  Up  to  the  time  of  David  and 
Jeroboam,  as  appears  from  the  cases  of  Samuel,  Zadok,  Eleazai 
(1  Sam.  vii.  1),  and  the  sons  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  18),  as  well 
as  from  1  Kings  xii.  31,  the  priesthood  was  not  essentially 
hereditary;  but,  like  all  occupations  that  required  traditional  know- 
ledge, it  must  have  tended  to  become  more  and  more  so,  so  that  all 
priests  would  appear  as  Levites  by  adoption  if  not  by  desceut. 
Wellhausen  (Gcsch.,  L  139)  has  argued  from  Deut.  xxxiii.  9  that 
the  northern  priesthood  was  notan  hereditary  guild,  but  involved  the 
surrender  of  all  family  connexion  ;  the  words,  however,  are  more 
naturally  understood  as  praise  of  the  judicial  impartiality  which 
refused  to  be  influenced  by  family  ties.  Our  data  are  too  scanty  to 
clear  up  the  details  of  this  interesting  piece  of  history  ;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  development  of  a  consolidated  and 
hereditary  priestly  corporation  in  all  the  sanctuaries  was  closely 
bound  up  with  the  unification  of  the  state  and  the  absorption  of 
tribal  organization  in  the  monarchy.  The  reaction  of  tribal  feeling 
against  the  central  government,  of  which  there  aro  many  traces  in. 
the  history  of  Ephraim,  has  perhaps  its  counterpart  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  unified  priesthood  which  is  alluded  to  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  11. 
There  have  been  many  attempts  on  the  part  of  recent  writers  from 
the  time  of  Vatke  downwards  to  deny  that  Levi  was  one  of  the 
original  tribes  of  Israel,  but  they  all  break  down  before  the  testi- 
mony of  Gen.  xlix.  Seo  especially  Kuenen's  refutation  of  the 
theory  of  Land,  Theol.  Tijdsch.,  1872,  p.  628  sq.  ;  and  for  the 
latest  aspects  of  the  whole  subject  Graf  in  Merx's  Arckiv,  voL  i. 
(1869),  "Zur  Geschichte  des  Stammes  Levi"  ;  Wellhausen,  Gcsch., 
i.  p.  123  sq.  ;  Stade,  Gcsch.  d.  V.  Israels,  p.  152  sq.     (W.  K.  S.) 

LEVITICUS.     See  Pentateuch. 

LEW-CHEW  ISLANDS.  The  Lew-chew,  Loochoo, 
Liu  Kiu,  or  Riu  Kiu  Islands3  include,  in  the  wider  applica- 
tion of  the  name,  the  whole  Beries  extending  in  a  nurth- 
east  and  south-west  direction  from  the  southern  end  of 
Kiushiu  in  Japan  proper  to  the  north-east  of  Formosa. 
Within  the  northern  group  lies  the  intersection  of  130° 
E.  long,  and  30°  N.  lat. ;  and  in  the  southern  group  that 
of  125°  E.  long,  and  25°  N.  lat.  The  islands,  however, 
to  the  north  of  29°  are  not  uufrequently  considered, 
by  Europeans  as  well  as  Japanese,  to  belong  in  part  to 
Japan  proper,  and  in  part  to  constitute  the  separate  group 
of  the  Linschotens,  Shichi-to,  or  Cecille  Archipelago. 

The  following,  according  to  Doederlein,  are  the  recognized  sub- 
divisions and  areas  of  the  whole  archipelago:— (!)  The  Northern 
Islands  (attached  to  Satsuma  or  Kiushiu  Osumi,  398  square  miles): 
Tancga(189  square  miles),  Make,  Yakuno  (172  square  miles),  Take, 
Yuo  or  Iwoga,  Kuro,  Kose  or  Kowose,  and  KucMno-Erabu  or 
Nagarobe  ;  (2)  {'hichi-to  (43  square  miles):  Kuchino,  Gaza  or  Yebi, 
Naka-no  (the  largest,  13  square  miles);  Hira  or  Fira,  Suwase, 
Akuseki,  Takara,  and  Yoko  ;  (3)  ffoktibu-Shoto  (515  square  miles): 
Oshima  (302  square  miles),  Kageruma  or  Katona  (40  square  miles), 
Yoro,  Uke  or  Imi,  Kitai,  Tokono  or  Kakirouma  (92  square  miles), 
Naka  Erabu,  and  Yoron  or  Yori  ;  (i)*Chubu-Shoto-  (59,2  square 
miles):  Tori  or  [wo,  Eheya  or  Tebeya,  Isona,  lye,  Awakuni  or 
Agunyeh,  Tonashi,  Kume,  Kerama  or  Amakirima,  and  Okinawa  (520 
square  miles)  ;  (5)  Nambu-SJioto  or  the  Mciakoshima  Group  (315 
square  miles):  Miyako  orTy-pin-san  (57  square  miles),  Misuna  and 
Tarama,  Ishigaki  or  Pat-chung-san  (104  square  miles),  Taketoma 
or  Robertson  Island,  Ohama  or  Kubah,  Kuro  or  Baugh,  Iriomoto 
Nishiomoto  or  Koo-Kien-San,  Aragusuku  oi  Chung-chi,  Hateruma 
or  Hasyokan,  Yonakuni  or  Kumi. 

The  area  of  the  Lew-chews  proper  is  thus  1423  square 
miles,  that  of  the  whole  chain  1864  square  miles.  The 
largest  islands  are  Okinawa  (often  called  (ircat  Lew-chew) 
and  Oshiuia,  the  former  being  also  the  political  centre 
of  the  whole  archipelago.  The  Lew-chews  consist  in  the 
main  of  crystalline  rocks — gneiss,  hornblende,  and  granite 
— upheaved  at  a  very  remote  date,  and  only  partially 
covered  by  severely  weathered  sedimentary  strata  seldom 
left  in  their  original  horizontal  position.  Coralline  lime- 
stone is  found  in  great  abundance  even  on  the  tops  of  the 
hills,  and  the  coasts  are  often  fringed  by  coral  reefs.     In 


8  See  a  curious  history  of  the  name  in  Li  Ting  Yuen's  Journals 
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Okinawa  a  soft  argillaceous  rock  occupies  a  large  part  of 
the  surface.  Though  the  existence  of  Sulphur  Island  with 
its  smoking  crater  towards  the  north-west  shows  that 
volcanic  activity  is  still  going  on  at  no  great  distance,  the 
main  islands  at  least  seem  to  bear  no  trace  of  recent 
subterranean  disturbance.  Their  surface  is  very  irregular: 
Okinawa  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  succession  of 
rounded  swelling  hills,  300  to  500  feet  in  height,  broken 
towards  the  centre  by  more  precipituus  crags,  and  Oohima 
may  be  best  described  as  a  cluster  of  steep  mountains 
reaching  in  Vowangatake  a  height  of  about  2100  feet.  Of 
the  many  streams  a  few  attain  considerable  dimensions, 
and  serve  to  carry  the  timber  from  the  highlands  ;  and  all 
round  the  coasts  are  excellent  harbours.  The  mildness 
and  humidity  of  climate,  which  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  geographical  position  of  the  archipelago,  is  further 
enhanced  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kuro-Siwo  or 
Pacific  gulf-stream.  Snow  never  falls  on  the  tops  even  of 
the  highest  hills ;  but  at  the  same  time  even  in  summer 
the  heat  is  seldom  extreme.  Three  days  seldom  pass 
without  rain;  sudden  downpours  are  not  unfrequenf,  and 
wet  weather  often  lasts  for  several  days  on  end.  The 
boundary  between  the  PaUeoarctie  and  Oriental  regions 
passes  to  the  north  of  Oshima,  which  is  the  northern  limit 
of  many  southern  forms  at  once  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life  both  on  land  and  sea.  Sago  trees  and  other  Cycadacex, 
banyans,  and  pine  trees  (resembling  the  cedar  of  Lebanon) 
are  abundant,  and  the  natives,  who  succeed  well  both  as 
farmers  and  as  gardeners,  grow  wheat,  rice,  bananas,  tarro 
(Colocasia),  sweet  potatoes,  maize,  millet,  sugar-cane,  egg- 
plants, &c.  There  is  a  small  but  excellent  breed  of  cattle 
(usually  black);  and  ponies,  pigs,  goats.and  poultry  are  kept. 

Part  of  the  population  of  the  northern  Lew-chews  is  evidently 
Japanese,  but  the  aboriginal  and  preponderating  element  is  of  quite 
another  type,  in  some  points  similar  to  the  Ainos.  The  striking 
features,  according  to  Doederlein,  are  a. comparatively  narrow  face 
ending  in  a  pointed  chin,  large  European-looking  eyes,  thin  lips, 
thin  and  rather  convex  nose,  strongly  developed  heard,  and  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  hair  over  breast,  arms,  and  legs.  The  women 
are  {or  were,  for  the  practice  is  forbidden  by  the  Japanese)  accus- 
tomed to  tattoo  the  back  of  the  hands  with  a  special  pattern  in  a 
dark  blue  colour.  Though  closely  allied  to  Japanese,  the  native 
language  is  a  genuinely  independent  form,  containing  obsolete  words 
only  found  in  the  ancient  monuments  of  Japanese  literature,  and 
showing  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  Satsuma  dialect.  The  use 
of  Japanese  and  Chinese  by  the  learned  has  prevented  it  being  used 
for  literary  purposes  ;  and  the  version  of  the  Bible  prepared  by  the 
missionary  Dr  Bettelheim  (sent  out  in  1845)  is  really  in  Japanese. 
There  was  neither  igniting  press  nor  bookshop  in  the  islauds  us  late 
as  1876  (see  G.  W.  Aston  in  Church  Miss.  Intd't.,  1879).  The 
lowest  class  of  the  population  have  neither  civil  rights  nor  personal 
freedom  ;  next  in  order  come  the  peasants,  who  rent  the  land  from 
the  Government  ;  and  above  all  are  the  literati  or  governing  class. 
Bank  is  indicated  by  various  symbols,  particularly  by  the  kind  of 
metal  of  which  the  hair-pins  are  made,  and  by  the  colour  of  the  rA*wj 
and  head-dress.  Confucianism  and  Buddhism  seem  to  have  I  .ad 
considerable  influence  on  the  upper  classes  at  least  in  Okinawa  ;  in 
Oshima  there  is  neither  temple  nor  priest  and  the  people  say  they 
pray  to  no  god.  The  sole  objocts  of  Worship  (if  worship  it  be) 
are  the  manes  i  I  liate  ancestors.     To  the  dead   great 

respect  is  showi<  in  both  islands,    -the  w  althier  people  building  on 
the"  hillsides  large  and  handsome  tombs,  which  from  a  distance  look 
like  dwelling-houses.     The  body  is  buried  in  a  coffin  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  after  seven  years  the  bones  ore  collected  and  plai 
an  urn. 

The  population   of  Okinawa   \  '      'He   American 

expedition  at  from  150,000  to  200,000.     I  ed 

by  the  officials  that  Amami  0  him  50, i  souls,  bul 

think/.    I'M, 'HI')     I    !, [in-iuM-         ."■.'... 

Ki.ing  the  capital,  and  Shui  the  i 

thirty-six  towns  in  Okinawa,  with  about    ■  tits  each  ;  in 

the  other  island  N"ase  the  chief  town  I  ura  and 

Kanekumura)  has  not  more  than  2000,  and  onlj    i 

other  villages  exp.e  ■    50i  • 

!   Capl  tin  I   o      i  ■  ■  ■     - 

the  Alceste  an«i  Lyra  expedition  in  1  (tailed    infi  i 

(.I  .s  was  obtained.     The  peo 

time   showed    i    nrious  mi  tar    i  t  com  a  Her 

British  Majesty' 


the  American  expedition  under  Commodore  Perry  (1S52-54)  adc  t 
very  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  island,  and  concluded  a  tie 
of  friendship  with  its  Government,  securing  for  the  United  Sta    ' 
the  right  of  using  Tanmi  near  Napa  as  a  coaling  depot. 

Theen-sun,  "Grandson  of  Heaven,"  is  the  mythical  founder  c.' 
the  Lew-chew  monarchy.     Towards  the  close  of  the  12th  century 
his  descendants  were  driven  from  the  throne  by  a  usurper  Le-yung 
but  the  old  national  party  soon  found  a  victorious  leader  in  Suii 
thien-ong  son  of  Tametomo,   a  member  of  the  famous  Yori tonic 
family, who,  having  been  expelled  from  Japan,  had  come  toLew-ehe 
and  married  the  youngest  sister  of  Ansoo,  governor  of  Oho-prto. 
The  introduction  of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  are  assigned  to 
Sun-thien-ong's   reign.     Chinese   invasions  of  Lew-chew   may  bt 
traced  back  to  the  6th  century,  but  they  did  not  result  in  asnex- 
ation  ;  and  it  was  Hung-woo,  the  founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  who 
first   in  1395  obtained   from   tha   Lew-chew  ruler  recognition   of 
Chinese  supremacy.     The  earliest  notice  of  intercourse  with  Japan 
belongs  to  the  year  1441,  when  a  voluntary  gift  of  copper  money  (at 
that  time  extremely  scarce  in  Japan;  was  made  by  the  Lew-chewaus 
to  the    tenno  Go-Hanazono  ;    but  for  a  long  time  afterwards  th* 
relations  of  the  two  powers  continued  to  be  of  the  friendliest  de- 
scription.     In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  the  Lew-chew 
minister  Yana,  anxious  to  gain  favour  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, persuaded  his  king  to  break  off  all  connexion  with  Japan, 
and  when  the  prince  of  Satsuma  sent  to  remonstrate  against  this 
course  of  conduct  his  envoys  were  maltreated.     For  this  insult  ' 
the  prince  exacted  signal  vengeance.     "With  the  permission  of  his 
liege  lord  he  invaded  the  islands  with  8000  men,  took  the  capital  by 
storm,  and  captured  the  king  und  carried  him  off  to  Kagoshima.    A 
few   years  later  the   unfortunate  Seang-leng  was  restored   to  his 
throne,  but  only  on  condition  that  he  and  his  successors  should  re- 
ceive reinvestiture  on  the  accession  of  each  new  shogun,  and  that 
each   new  king  of   Lew-chew  should  send  an   embassy  to   Yedo. 
The  Lew-chewans  nevertheless  continued  to  pay  tribute  to  China, 
and  Chinese  commissioners  weredeopatched  to  attend  the  installation 
of  their  ldngs.     Particular  interest  in  the  islands  was  displayed  by 
the  emperor   Kang-hi,  whose   memory  is   still  cherished    by  the 
natives  as  that  of  a  great  benefactor  ;  he  built  them  a  temple  in 
honour  of  Confucius,  founded  a  Chinese  school,  and,  when  they  were 
in  great  distress  through  hurricanes,  plague,  and  famine,  contributed 
liberally  for  their  relief.     Su-pao-Koang,   from  whose  report  was 
derived  the  first  information  about  the  islands  which  found  its  way 
to  Europe,  was  Kang-hiVcommissionerin  the  year  1719.    When  in 
1859  the  house  of  Seang  became  extinct  in  the  direct  line,  Sho-tai, 
a  descendant  of  Satto,  governor  of  Urasoye,  \\as  called  to  the  throne. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  authority  of  the  mikado  he 
received  the  title  of  sovereign  prince  of  Lew-chew  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  his  territory  was  declared  first  a  Jian  or  feudal  dependency  and. 
afterwards  a  ken  or  province  of  the- Japanese  monarchy.     In  1873, 
according  to  a  custom  with  which  the  lords  of  Satsuma  had  not  in- 
terfered, the  people  of  Lew-chew  sent  to  pay  their  biennial  tribute 
to  China.     This  was  forbidden  by  the  mikado  ;  and  it  was  in  vain 
that  they  urged — "For  five  hundred  years  China  has  protected  us: 
we  regard  China  ai,  our  father,  and  Japan  as  our  mother."     The 
Japanese  Government  insisted  or.  its  exclusive  rights,  and  undertook 
to   settle   the   difficulty   with    China.     Its   claims   were   formally 
recognized  by.  the  treaty  of  Peking  in  1874,  and  the  islands  are 
treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  empire. 

See   Gaubil'a  extracts  from  Svi-pao-Knansr  in  Ltftret   AfQEonfes,  vnl.   xxlii. ; 
Klup:oth  In  I'  Isie,  vol.  it.;  Ilervey  de  Saint  Denys'a  tuinsltiUon 

of  Ma-twan-lin'a  Encyclopedia:    Baail  Bull,   Vow,  of  DU.  tc  the  &eet  Coast  oj 
hoo  Island,  London,  1818;  John  bt'l  !  ■■.!.  Yoy.qfK.MJl 
919    Gcoi     Smith  (bishop  ( f  Victoria),  Lev-chew  a  .-/  the  Leu- 
,   .     ,       |  ■         -i,  iP03  ;  H  ill.  ran,   Woe  Yang  A—   Fight  Months'  Journal^  <fcc. 
London   185C    Commodore  Perry's  Narrative,  New  York,  1856  fa  most  impoi*- 
.,,:!  ...   ,■    ;  i    v    Satow,  "  Notes  on  Xoo-chco,"  in  The  Phoenix  (a  monthly  maga- 
zine for  India,  &c),  vol.  111.,  London,  1872-78;  J.  J,  Hoffm     ■  iragthi  tottlt 
;• .  /    i  i  l                 ■     ■   \\d.  fad  ;  L.  Serrurier,  "  Do  Lloe-Kl  e  AixhlpeV  in 
lardrifkik.  Gen.  I                       1880               ng  extracts  from 
:.. :.  h  ol  chc  peogrnph;  ol  Japan                            '  b)  the  minister 
of  war) ;  Weila  Williams  i  oj  it  >■<■  i  I     Shi  Liu-Kiu-KJ,    Journal  of  nn  Envoy  to 
:.',   i-   ring  Yui-n,  1808,"  in  Proc.  of  Hoy.  As,  '■     .  Yorth  China  Branch, 
1871  ;   Henry  Bmnton,  "Visit  to  OKinawa,"  in  Japan  Mail,  January  83, 187t>; 
I    ...  Loutschou,"  In  V Exploration,  1880;    .■'..  v,  Klo'den  in 
"'■■''  ederlein    "  DI<    I   i   i.  u  In  icl    tmami  Oshima," 
deui  Oe»,  /.  Natur-  und  VGlkcrk.  Osiasieust  1  okohama,  1591. 

\  ES,  a  market-town  und  parliamentary  borough, 
and  tho  county  town  of  Sussex,  England,  is  situated  on 
tl  i,  er  Ouse,  at  tho  junction  of  a  number  of  railway 
lint  .  60  miles  south  of  Lou  I  □  and  7  north  of  Newhaven, 
which  i;'  its  port,     it  occu]  slope  of  one  of  the  chalk 

hills,  and  consists  ;  rii  ip  Uy  of  one  main  street  with 
■i  i    rro\  ei    in  righi   angles.     St  Michael's 

church,  restored  in   1871  hout  architectural  merit, 

but  possesses  sciuo  old  brasses  and  monuments  ;  St  Anne's 

lis  a  very  ancient  structure  in  the  Early  Bi  jliflh 
style  ;  St  Thomas  at-(  liffe,  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  was 
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erected  in  the  15th  century  ;  St  J.  hn's,  Southover,  is  of 
mixed  architecture,  but  preserves  some  specimens  of  Early 
Norman.  There  are  only  slight  remains  of  the  old  castle, 
occupying  a  picturesque  situation  on  the  height,  auJ 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Alfred  and  rebuilt 
by  William  tie  Warren.  In  the  grounds  of  the  old 
Cu,"nt  priory  of  S*  Pancras,  (funded  in  1078,  the  leaden 
coffins  of  William  »-  Warren  ?nd  Gundrada  were  dug  up 
during  an  excavation  in  ISi."  There  is  a  free  grammar 
school  dating  from  1512,  and  among  the  other  public 
buildings  are  the  couniyTiall,  the  prison,  and  the 
Fitzroy  memorial  library.  The  industries  include  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  brewing,  tanning, 
and  iron  and  brass  founding.  The  population  of  the  urban 
sanitary  district  in  1S71  was  6010,  and  in  1881  it  was 
6017,  the  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  (area 
1087  acres)  in  the  same  yea-s  being  10,753  and  11,199. 
Lewes  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1881. 

From  various  discoveries  that  have  been  made  of  Roman  coins, 
and  the  traces  that  still  remain  of  old  mounds  and  tumuli,  the 
town  is  believed  to  he  of  vsr,  ancient  origin.  It  was  a  royal 
demesne  of  the  South  Saxon  ki-ugs.  Mints  were  established  at  it 
by  Athelstan,  which  were  ir.  vperation  till  the  reign  of  Harold. 
At  the  battle  «f  Lewes,  May  IS,  1264,  Simon  de  Montfort  defeated 
H  nry  III.  From  the  time  of  Edward  I.  until  1868  the  town 
returned  two  members  to  parliament,  but  now  it  returns  only  one. 

See,  besides  the  histories  of  Sussex,  Horsfield,  History  of  Lewes,  2 
vols.,  1824-27,  and  several  interesting  papers  in  the  Sussex  Archaeo- 
logical Collodion. 

LEWES,  George  He>'ry  ^i817-iS78),  a  prolific  and 
versatile  writer,  born  in  Loudon  in  1817,  was  a  grand- 
son of  Charles  Lee  Lewes,  a  comedian  who  had  a  con- 
siderable reputation  in  uis  day.  He  was  educated  in 
London,  Jersey,  and  Brittany,  and  began  active  life  by 
attempting  business  and  afterwards  medicine.  Later  he 
appears  to  have  had  serious  thoughts  of  making  the  stage 
his  profession.  He  finally  fixed  his  choice  on  a  literary 
career.  His  early  writings  belong  mainly  to  the  lighter 
departments  of  letters.  He  contributed  a  large  number  of 
critical  studies  to  the  lending  quarterly  and  other  reviews. 
These  discuss  a  wide  variety  of  subject,  and,  though  often 
characterized  by  hasty  impulse  and  imperfect  study,  betray 
a  singularly  acute  critical  judgment,  which  has  been 
enlightened  by  philosophic  study.  Of  these  critical  writ- 
ings the  most  valuable  are  those  on  the  drama,  which  were 
afterwards  republished  under  the  title  Actors  and  Acting 
(1875).  With  this  may  be  taken  the  volume  on  The 
Spanish  Drama  (1846).  The  combination  of  wide  scholar- 
ship, philosophic  culture,  and  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  theatre  gives  these  essays  a  high  place  among  the  best 
efforts  in  English  dramatic  criticism.  In  1845-1846  he 
published  The  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,  an 
attempt  to  depict  the  life,  of  philosophers  as  an  ever- 
renewed  fruitless  labour  to  attain  the  unattainable.  In 
1847-1848  he  made  two  attempts  in  the  field  of  fiction — 
Ilmthrope,  and  Rose,  Blanche,  and  Violet — which,  though 
displaying  considerable  skill  both  in  plot,  construction, 
and  in  characterization,  have  taken  no  permanent  place  in 
literature.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  an  ingenious  attempt 
to  rehabilitate  Robespierre  (1849).  The  culmination  of 
the  author's  work  in  prose  literature  is  the  Life  of  Go,the 
(1855),  probably  the  best  known  of  his  writings.  Lewes's 
many-sidedness  of  mind,  and  his  combination  of  Scientific 
with  literary  tastes,  eminently  fitted  him  to  appreciate  the 
large  nature  and  the  wide-ranging  activity  of  the  German 
poet.  TLe  high  position  this  work  has  taken  in  Germany 
"ling  the  boldness  of  its  criticism  and  the 
unpopulanty  of  some  of  its  views  (e.g.,  on  the  relation  of 
the  second  to  the  first  part  of  Fault),  is  a  sufficient  testi- 
mony to  it>  general  excellence.  From  about  1853  Lewes's 
writings  sin. w  that  he  was  occupying  himself  with  scientific 
and  more  ^irticuJaHy  biological  work.     He  mey  he  said 


.1  u  distinctly  sci  Mine  bent  in  his 
-.  and  Lis  closer  devotion  to  science  was  but  thp 
following  on'  Considering  the  a 

want  of  the  usual  course  of  technical  training,  these 
are  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  penetration  of  h 
lect.  The  most  important  of  these  essays  are  collected  in 
the  volumes  Seaside  Studies  (1858)^  Physiology  of  Com- 
mon Life  (1859),  Studies  in  Animal  Lin  (1862),  and 
Aristotle^  a  Cliapler  from  the  History  of  Science  (1864). 
They  are  much  more  than  popular  expositions  of  accepted 
scientific  truths.  They  contain  able  criticisms  of  authorized 
ideas,  and  embody  the  results  of  individual  research  and 
individual  reflexion.  He  struck  out  a  number  of  impressive, 
suggestions,  some  of  which  have  since  been  accepted  by 
physiologists  at  home  and  abroad.  Of  these  the  most 
valuable  is  that  now  known  as  the  doctrine  of  the  functional 
indifference  of  the  nerves — that  what  are  known  as  the 
specific  energies  of  the  optic,  auditory,  and  other  nerves 
are  simply  differences  in  their  mode  of  action  due  to  the 
differences  of  the  peripheral  structures  or  sense-organs  with 
which  they  are  connected.  This  idea  has  since  been  inde- 
pendently arrived  at  by  Wundt  (Physiologische  Psychologie, 
2d  ed.,  p  321).  In  1865,  on  the  starting  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  Lewes  became  its  editor,  but  he  retained  the  post 
for  less  than  two  years.  This  date  marks  the  transition 
from  more  strictly  scientific  to  philosophic  work.  He  had 
from  early  youth  cherished  a  strong  liking  for  philosophic 
studies  ;  one  of  his  earliest  essays  was  an  appreciative 
account  of  Hegel's  JSsthetics.  Coming  under  the  influence 
of  positivism  as  unfolded  both  in  Comte's  own  works  and 
in  J.  S.  Mill's  System  of  Logic,  he  abandoned  all  faith  iu 
the  possibility  of  metaphysic,  and  recorded  this  abandon- 
ment in  the  above-mentioned  History  of  Philosophy.  Yet 
he  did  not  at  any  time  give  an  unqualified  adhesion  to 
Comte's  teaching,  and  with  wider  reading  and  reflexion 
his  mind  moved  away  further  from  the  positivist's  stand- 
point. In  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  of  his  Histoig 
of  Philosophy  he  avowed  a  change  in  this  direction,  and 
this  movement  is  still  more  plainly  discernible  in  subse- 
quent editions  of  the  work.  The  final  outcome  of  this 
intellectual  progress  is  given  to  us  in  The  Problems  of  Life 
and  Mind,  which  may  be  regarded*  as  the  crowning  work 
of  his  life.  His  sudden  death  in  1878  cut  short  the  work, 
yet  it  is  complete  enough  to  allow  us  to  judge  of  the 
author's  matured  conceptions  on  biological,  psychological, 
and  metaphysical  problems. 

The  first  two  volumes  on  The  Foundations  of  a  Creed  lay  down 
what  he  regarded  as  the  true  principles  of  philosophizing.  He  here 
seeks  to  effect  a  rapprocliement  between  metaphysic  and  science. 
He  is  still  so  far  a  positivist  as  to  pronounce  all  inquiry  into  the 
ultimate  nature  of  things  fruitless'.  What  matter,  form,  spirit  are 
in  themselves  is  a  futile  question  that  belongs  to  the  sterile  region 
of  "metempirics."  But  philosophical  questions  maybe  so  stated 
as  to  be  susceptible  of  a  precise  solution  by  scientific  method.  Thus, 
since  the  relation  of  subject  to  object  falls  within  our  experience,  it 
is  a  proper  matter  for  philosophic  investigation.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  Lewes  is  right  in  thus  identifying  the  methods  of 
science  and  philosophy.  Philosophy  is  not  a  mere  extension  of 
scientific  knowledge  ;  it  is  an  investigation  of  the  nature  and 
validity  of  the  knowing  process  itself.  In  any  case  Lewes  cannot 
be  said  to  have  done  much  to  aid  in  the  settlement  of  properly 
philosophical  questions.  His  whole  treatment  of  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  subject  to  object  is  vitiated  by  a  confusion  1 
the  scientific  truth  that  mind  and  body  coexist  in  the  living  organ- 
ism and  the  philosophic  truth  that  all  knowledge  of  objects  implies 
a  knowing  subject.  In  other  words,  to  use  Mr  Shadworth  Hodg- 
son's phrase,  he  mixes  up  the  question  of  the  genesis  of  mental 
forms  witli  the  question  of  their  nature  (sec  P/iilneo/thtj  of  Jteflrz- 
ion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  40-58).  Thus  he  reaches  the  "monistic"  do< ' 
that  mind  and  matter  are  two  aspects  of  the  same  existen 
attending  simply  to  the  parallelism  between  psychical  and  phy 
processes  given  as  a  fact  (or  a  probable  fact)  of  our" experience,  and 
by  leaving  out  of  account  their  relation  as  subject  and  object  in  the 
cognitive  act.  His  identification  of  the  two  as  phases  of  one  ex- 
istence is  open  to  criticism,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view 
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philosophy,  but  truin  that  of  science.  In  his  treatment  of  such 
ideas  as  "  sensibility,"  *'  sentience,"  and  the  like,  he  docs  not  always 
show  whether  he  is  speaking  of  physical  or  of  psychical  phenomena. 
Among  the  other' fwoperly  philosophic  questions  discussed  iu  these 
two  volumes  the  nature-  of  the  causal  relation  is  perhaps  the  one 
wliii  li  is  handled  with  most  freshness  and  suggestiveness.  The 
third  volume.  The  Physical  Basis  of  Mind,  further  develops  the 
writer's  views  on  organic  activities  as  a  whole.  He  insists  strongly 
on  the  radical  distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic  processes, 
and  on  the  impossibility  of  ever  explaining  the  former  by  purely 
mechanical  principles.  With  respect  to  the  nervous  system,  he 
holds  that  all  its  parts  have  one  and  the  same  elementary  property, 
namely,  sensibility.  Thus  sensibility  belongs  as  much  to  the 
lower  centres  of  the  spinal  cord  as  to  the  brain,  contributing  in  this 
more  elementary  form  elements  to  the  "subconscious"  region  of 
mental  life.  The  higher  functions  of  the  rtcrvoiis  system,  which 
make  up  our  conscious  mental  life,  are  merely  more  complex 
modifications  of  this  fundamental  property  of  nerve  substance 
Closely  related  to  this  doctrine  is  ohe  view  that  the  nervous  organ- 
ism acts  as  a  whole,  that  particular  mental  operations  cannot  be 
referred  to  definitely  circumscribed  regions  of  the  brain,  and  that 
the  hypolhesis  of  nervous  activity  passing  in  the  centre  by  an  iso- 
lated pathway  from  one  nerve-cell  to  another  is  altogether  illusory, 
liy  insisting  on  the  complete  coincidence  between  the  regions  of 
nerve-action  and  sentience,  and  by  holding  that  these  are  but  differ- 
ent aspects  of  one  thing,  he  is  able  to  attack  the  doctrine  of  ani- 
mal and  human  automatism,  which  affirms  that  feeling  or  con- 
sciousness is  merely  an  incidental  concomitant  of  nerve-action,  and 
in  no  way  essential  to  the  chain  of  physical  events.  Lewes's  views 
in  psychology,  partly  opened  up  in  the  earlier  volumes  .of  the 
Problems,  are  more  fully  worked  out  in  the  last  two  volumes  (3d 
scries).  He  discusses  the  method  of  psychology  with  much  insight. 
He  claims  against  Comte  and  his  followers  a  place  for  introspection 
in  psychological  research.  In  addition  to  this  subjective  method 
there  must  be  an  objective,  which  consists  partly  in  a  reference  to 
nervous  conditions,  and  partly  in  the  employment  of  sociological 
and  historical  data.  Biological  knowledge,  or  a  consideration  of 
the  organic  conditions,  would  only  help  us  to  explain  mental 
function,  as  feeling  and  thinking;  it  would  not  assist  us  to  under- 
stand differences  of  mental  faculty  as  manifested  in  different  races 
and  stages  of  human  development.  The  organic  conditions  of  these 
differences  will  probably  for  ever  escape  detection.  Hence  they  can 
he  explained  only  as  the  products  of  the  social  environment.  This 
idi-a  of  dealing  with  mental  phenomena  in  their  relation  to  social 
and  historical  conditions  is  probably  Lewes's  most  important  con- 
tribution to  psychology.  Among  other  points  which  he  emphasizes 
is  the  complexity  of  mental  phenomena.  Every  mental  state  is 
regarded  as  compounded  of  three  factors  in  different  proportions — 
namely,  a  process  of  sensible  affection,  of  logical  grouping,  and  of 
motor  impulse.  Dot  Lawes's  work  in  psychology  consists  less  in 
any  definite  discoveries  than  iu  the  inculcation  of  a  sound  and  just 
method.  His  biological  training  prepared  him  to  view  mind  as  a 
complex  unity,  in  which  the  various  functions  interact  one  on  the 
other,  and  of  which  the  highest  processes  are  identical  with  and 
evolved  out  of  the  lower.  Thus  the  operations  of  thought,  or  "  the 
logic  of  signs,"  are  merely  a  more  complicated  form  of  the  elemen- 
tary operations  of  sensation  and  instinct,  or  "the  logic  of  feeling." 
The  whole  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Problems  may  be  said  to  be  an 
illustration  of  thi3  position.  It  is  a  valuable  repository  of  psycho- 
logical facts,  many  of  them  drawn  from  the  more  obscure  regions  of 
mental  life  and  from  abnormal  experience,  and  is  throughout  sug- 
gestive and  stimulating.  To  suggest,  and  to  stimulate  the  mind, 
rather  than  to  supply  it  with  any  complete  system  of  knowledge, 
may  be  said  to  be  Lewes's  service  in  philosophy.  The  exceptional 
rapidity  and  versatility  of  his  intelligence  seems  to  account  at.  once 
for  the  freshness  in  his  way  of  envisaging  the  subject-matter  of 
philosophy  and  psychology,  and  for  the  want  of  satisfactory  elabo- 
ration and  of  systematic  co-ordination.  (J.  S. ) 

LEWIS  and  HARRIS  form  together  an  island  of  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  nearly  separated  into  two  parts  by  the 
inlets  of  Loch  Reasort  and  Seaforth, — the  northern  part, 
LewU  or  the  Lews,  being  in  Ross-shire,  and  the  southern 
part,  Harris,  in  Inverness.  The  island  is  situated  about 
30  miles  from  the  mainland,  between  57°  40'  and  58°  32' 
N.  lat.,  and  6°  and  7°  W,  long.  Its  length  is  60  miles,  the 
average  breadth  15,  and  the  extreme  breadth  30.  The 
area  is  770  square  miles,  of  which  575  are  comprised  in 
Lewis.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  composed  of 
gneiss  rocks,  which  in  Ben  More  attain  a  height  of  1750 
feet,  but  there  is  also  a  largo  breadth  of  peat  and  swamp, 
with  remains  of  aa  ancient  forest,  The  coast  is  much 
indented  by  bays.  The  climate  is  very  moist  and  un- 
suitable for  tillage.     Agriculture  is  iu  a  backward  condi- 


tion, but  much  has  been  done  in  draining,  reclamation,  and 
planting  of  trees  by  the  late  proprietor  of  Lewis,  Sir  James 
Matheson.  Barley  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops, 
and  a  large  number  of  black  cattle  are  reared.  Kelp 
making  is  also  carried  on,  but  one  of  the  chief  supports 
of  the  inhabitants  is  fishing,  Stornoway  being  the  largest 
station  for  the  herring  fishing  in  Scotland,  and  employing 
over  1000  boats  with  nearly  4000  men  and  boys.  The 
town  was  made  a  burgh  of  barony  by  James  VI.  It  has 
a  commodious  harbour  with  a  pateut  slip  suitable  for 
vessels  of  1000  tons.  On  a  height  overlooking  the  bay  is 
the  beautiful  residence  of  the  proprietor  of  the  island. 
The  most  remarkable  archaeological  remains  in  Lewis  are 
the  druidical  stones  of  the  temple  of  Callernish.  There 
are  also  a  large  number  of  old  obelisks,  and  at  Mealista 
in  Uig  the  remains  of  an  old  monastery.  Six  miles  from 
Stornoway  there  is  a  huge  cave  covered  with  stalactites. 
See  Hebrides. 

LEWIS,  Sir  George  Cornewaix,  Bart.  (1806-1863), 
statesman  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  in  London  on  21st 
April  1806.  His  father,  Thomas  F.  Lewis  of  Harpton 
Court,  Radnorshire,  after  holding  subordinate  office  in 
various  administrations  became  a  poor-law  commissioner. 
He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1846.  Lewis  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  in  1828  he 
took  a  first-class  in  classics  and  a  second-class  in  mathe- 
matics. He  then  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1831.  In  the  year  before  he  had, 
with  John  Romilly  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  attended  the 
celebrated  lectures  on  jurisprudence  delivered  by  John 
Austin  at  London  University.  In  1832  he  undertook 
his  first  public  work  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  the  conditiou  of  the  poor  Irish  residents  in 
the  United  Kingdom.1  Again,  in  1834,  Lord  Althorp 
included  him  in  the  commission  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  church  property  and  church  affairs  generally  in  Ireland. 
To  this  fact  we  owe  his  work  on  Local  Disturbances  in 
Ireland,  and  tlie  Irish  Church  Question  (London,  1836),  in 
which  he  condemned  the  existing  connexion  between 
church  and  state,  proposed  a  state  provision  for  the 
Catholic  clergy,  and  maintained  the  necessity  of  an  efficient 
workhouse  organization.  During  this  period  of  appren- 
ticeship to  politics  Lewis's  mind  was  much  occupied  with 
the  phenomena  of  language.  Before  leaving  college  he 
had  published  some  observations  on  Whately's  doctrine  of 
the  predicables,  and  soon  afterwards  he  assisted  Thirlwall 
and  Hare  in  starting  the  Philological  Museum.  Its  suc- 
cessor, the  Classical  Museum,  he  also  supported  by  occasional 
contributions.  In  1835  he  published  an  Essay  on  the 
Origin  a/nd  Formation  of  the  Romance  Languages  (re-edited 
in  1862),  which,  though  anticipated  by  Schlegel,  may 
be  taken  as  the  first  effective  criticism  in  England  of 
Raynouard's  theory  of  a  uniform  romance  tongue, 
represented  by  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours.  He  also 
set  an  excellent  example  to  county  gentlemen  by  compiling 
a  glossary  of  provincial  words  used  in  Herefordshire  and 
the  adjoining  counties.  But  the  most  important  work  of 
this  earlier  period  was  one  to  which  his  logical  and  philo- 
logical tastes  both  contributed.  The  Remarks  on  the  Use 
and  Abuse  of  some  Political  Toms  (London,  1832)  may 
have  been  suggested  by  Bentham's  Book  of  Parliamentary 
Fallacies,  but  it  shows  all  that  power  of  clear  sober  original 
thinking  which  marks  his  larger  and  later  political  works. 
And  yet  this  original  mind  did  more  than  most  scholars  in 
the  humbler  walk  of  useful  translation.  He  translated 
Boeckh's  Public  Economy  of  Athens  and  Midler's  History 
of  Greek  Literature,  and  he  assisted  Tufncll  in  the  trans- 

1  See  the  Abstract  of  Final  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Irish  Poor 
Enquiry,  ic,  by  O.  C.  Lewis  and  N.  Senior,  1837. 
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lation  of  Miiller's  Dorians.  Some  time  afterwards  be  edited 
a  text  of  the  Fables  of  Babrius.  While  his  friend  Hayward 
conducted  the  Law  Magazine,  he  wrote  in  it  frequently 
on  such  subjects  as  secondary  punishments  and  the 
penitentiary  system.  In  1836,  at  the  request  of  Lord 
Glenelg,  he  accompanied  John  Austin  to  Malta,  where  they 
spent  nearly  two  years  reporting  on  the  condition  of  the 
island  and  framing  a  new  code  of  laws.  One  leading 
object  of  both  commissioners  was  to  associate  the  Maltese 
in  the  responsible  government  of  the  dependency.  On  his 
return  to  England  Lewis  succeeded  his  father  as  one  of 
the  principal  poor-law  commissioners.  But  his  literary 
activity  did  not  cease.  In  1841  appeared  the  Essay  on  the 
Government  of  Dependencies,  a  systematic  statement  and 
discussion  of  the  various  relations  in  which  colonies  may 
stand  towards  the  mother  country.  In  1844  Lewis  married 
Lady  Maria  Theresa  Lister,  sister  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and 
a  lady  of  literary  tastes.  Much  of  their  married  life  was 
spent  in  Kent  House,  Knightsbridge.  They  had  no  children. 
In  1847  Lewis  resigned  his  office.  He  was  then  returned 
for  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  Lord  John  Russell  appointed 
him  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control,  but  a  few  months 
afterwards  he  became  under  secretary  to  the  Home  Office. 
In  this  capacity  he  introduced  two  important  bills,  one  for 
the  abolition  of  turnpike  trusts  and  the  management  of 
highways  by  a  mixed  county  board,  the  other  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  and  regulating  the  law  of  parochial 
assessment.  On  the  latter  subject  his  evidence  before  the 
select  committee  (Lords)  of  1850  is  the  clearest  statement 
of  general  results  which  we  have.  In  that  year  he  succeeded 
Hayter  as  financial  secretary  to  the  Treasury.  About  this 
time,  also;  appeared  his  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Authority 
in  M liters  of  Opinion.  Lewis  seems  to  have  thought  that 
authority  was  too  much  divided  to  be  of  much  use  in 
theological  matters,  while  in  the  world  of  science  he  found 
sufficient  authority  for  declaring  that  homoeopathy, 
mesmerism,  and  phrenology  were  all  impostures.  On  the 
dissolution  of  parliament  which  followed  the  resignation  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  ministry  in  1852,  Lewis  was  defeated 
for  Herefordshire  aud  then  for  Peterborough.  Excluded 
from  parliament  he  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  which  the  death  of  Empson  had  left  vacant.  Lord 
Halifax  offered  him,  in  1853,  the  governorship  of  Bombay, 
but  he  remained  editor  until  1855.  During  this  period  he 
did  some  public  work  on  the  Oxford  commission,  and  on 
the  commission  to  inquire  into  the  government  of  London. 
But  its  chief  fruits  were  the  Treatise  on  the  Methods  of 
Observation  and  Reasoning  in  Politics,  and  the  Enquiry 
into  the  Credibility  of  the  Early  Roman  History,1  in  which 
he  vigorously  attacks  the  theory  of  epic  lays  and  other 
theories  on  which  Niebuhr's  reconstruction  of  that  history 
had  proceeded.  In  1855  Lewis  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  baronetcy.  He  was  at  once  elected  member  for  the 
Radnor  boroughs,  aud  Lord  Palmerston  made  him 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  position  was  difficult, 
for  he  had  a  war  loan  to  contract  and  heavy  additional 
taxation  to  impose.  But  his  industry,  method,  and  clear 
vision  carried  him  safely  through.  His  financial  statement 
of  13th  February  1857,  and  his  speech  on  12th  February 

1858  on  the  bill  for  the  better  government  of  India  were 
most  successful  efforts.     After  the  change  of  ministry  in 

1859  Sir  George  became  home  secretary  under  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  in  1861,  much  against  his  wish,  he 
succeeded  Sidney  Herbert  (Lord  Herbert  of  Lea)  at  the 
War  Office  The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  marked  by 
increasing  intellectual  vigour.  In  1859  he  published  an 
able  Essay  on  Foreign  Jurisdiction  and  the  Extradition  of 
Criminals,  a  subject  to  which  the  attempt  on  Napoleon's 


1  Translated  into  German  by  Liebrecht,  Hanover,  1858. 


life,  the  discussions  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  and  the  trial 
of  Bernard,  had  drawn  general  attention.  He  advocated 
the  extension  of  extradition  treaties,  and  condemned  the 
principal  idea  of  Weltrechtsordnung  which  Mohl  of  Heidel- 
berg had  proposed.  His  two  latest  works  were  the  Survey 
of  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  in  which,  without  pro- 
fessing any  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages,  he  applies  a 
sceptical  analysis  to  the  ambitious  Egyptology  of  Bunsen ; 
and  the  Dialogue  on  the  Best  Form  of  Government,  in  which, 
under  the  name  of  Crito,  the  author  points  out  to  tho 
supporters  of  the  various  systems  that  there  is  no  one- 
abstract  government  which  is  the  best  possible  for  all  times 
and  places.  An  essay  on  the  Characteristics  of  Federal, 
National,  Provincial,  and  Municipal  Government  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  published.  Sir  George  died  in  April 
1863.  A  marble  bust  by  Weekes  stands  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  has  two  other  monuments — the  reprint  from 
the  Edinburgh  Review  of  his  long  series  of  papers  on  the 
Administrations  of  Great  Britain  (1864),  and  his  Letters 
to  various  Friends  (1870),  edited  by  his  brother,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  baronetcy. 

Lewis  was  a  man  of  mil'd  aud  affectionate  disposition, 
much  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  among  whom 
were  Sir  E.  Head,  the  G  rotes,  the  Austins,  Lord  Stanhope, 
J.  S.  Mill,  Dean  Milman,  the  Dulf  Gordons.  In  public  life 
he  was  distinguished,  says  Lord  Aberdeen,  "  for  candour, 
moderation,  love  of  truth."  He  had  a  passion  for  the 
systematic  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  a  keen  and 
sound  critical  faculty.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  practical  good  sense  of  his  speculative  writings. 
Sometimes  he  betrayed  a  slight  intellectual  impatience; 
but  this  was  merely  the  passing  irritation  of  a  healthy  and 
modest  judgment. 

LEWIS,  Matthew  Gregory  (1775-1 81 8), often  referred 
to  as  "  Monk "  Lewis,  was  born  in  London  on  July  9, 
1775:  He  was  educated  for  a  diplomatic  career  at  West- 
minster School  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  spending 
most  of  his  vacations  abroad  in  the  study  of  modern  lan- 
guages ;  and  in  1794  he  proceeded  to  the  Hague  as  attache", 
to  the  British  embassy.  His  stay  there  lasted  only  a  few 
months,  but  was  marked  by  the  composition,  in  ten  weeks, 
of  Ambrosio,  or  the  Moid;  which  was  published  in  the 
summer  of  the  following  year.  It  immediately  achieved 
extensive  celebrity  ;  but  some  passages  it  contained  were 
of  such  a  nature  that  about  a  year  after  its  appearance  an 
injunction  to  restrain  its  sale  was  moved  for  and  a  rule 
nisi  obtained.  Lewis  published  a  second  edition  from 
which  he  had  expunged,  as  he  thought,  all  the  objection- 
able passages,  but  the  work  still  remains  of  such  a  character 
as  almost  to  justify  the  severe  language  in  which  the  author 
of  Enylisli  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  addresses — 
"  Wonder-working  Lewis,  Monk  or  Bard, 

"Who  fain  would'st  make  Parnassus  a  churchyard  ; 

Even  Satan's  self  with  thro  might  dread  to  dwell, 

And  in  thy  skull  discern  a  deeper  hell." 

Whatever  its  demerits,  ethical  or  aesthetic,  may  have 
been,  The  Monk  did  not  interfere  with  the  reception  of 
Lewis  into  the  best  English  society  ;  he  was  favourably 
noticed  at  court,  and  almost  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age  he 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for 
Hindon,  Wilts.  After  some  years,  however,  during  which 
he  never  ventured  to  address  the  House,  he  finally  with- 
drew from  a  parliamentary  career.  His  tastes  lay  win  iy 
in  the  direction  of  literature,  and  The  Castle  & 
(1796,  a  musical  drama  of  no  great  literary  merit,  bill 
which  enjoyed  a  long  popularity  on  the  stage),  The  Minister 
(a  translation  from  Schiller's  Kabale  u.  Liebe),  Rol/a  (1797, 
a  translation  from  Kotzebue),  with  numerous  other  operatic 
and  tragic  pieces,  appeared  in  rapid  succession.  The  Bravo 
of   Venice,  a  romance   translated  from  the  German,  was. 
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published  in  1804,  and  lias  since  been  reprinted;  next  to 
The  Monk  it  is  the  work  connected  with  the  name  of  Lewis 
which  has  been  most  extensively  read.  By  the  death  of 
his  father  he  succeeded  to  a  large  fortune,  and  in  1815 
embarked  for  the  West  [ndies  to  visit  his  estates :  in  the 
course  of  this  tour,  which  la-ted  four  months,  the  Journal 
*f  a  West  Indian  Proprietor,  published  posthumously  in 
1833,  was  written.  A  second  visit  to  Jamaica  was  under- 
taken in  1817,  in  order  that  he  might  become  further 
acquainted  with,  and  able  to  ameliorate,  the  condition  of  the 
slave  population ;  but  the  fatigues  to  which  he  exposed 
himself  in  the  tropical  climate  brought  on  a  fever  which 
terminated  fatally  on  the  homeward  voyage,  May  14,  1818. 
The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  31.  6.  Lewis,  in  two 
volumes,  was  published  anonymously  in  1839  ;  compiled 
by  friendly  hands,  it  makes  it  sufficiently  plain  that,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  errors  of  judgment  and  taste  dis- 
played in  the  writings  of  his  precocious  youth,  he  was 
nevertheless  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  discretion,  good 
feeling,  and  generosity. 

LEWIS,     Meriwether    (1774-1809),    American   ex- 
plorer, was  born  uear  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  August  IS, 
1774.      In   1794  he  volunteered  with   the  troops  called 
out  to  suppress  the  "  whisky  insurrection,"  was  commis- 
sioned  as  ensign  in    the  regular   army  in  1795,  and  as 
captain   in    1800,  and   was    President  Jefferson's  private 
secretary   from    1801    to    1803.      On   Jefferson's    recom- 
mendation he  was  appointed  by  Congress  to  conduct,  in 
connexion  with  Captain  William  Clarke,  an  expedition  to 
the  headwaters  of    the  Missouri  river,  and  thence  across 
the   mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean — the  first  extended 
exploration  of   the  north-western   portion  of   the   United 
States.     The  States   had   as   yet   acquired   no   claim   to 
this  region,  and  the  exploration  was  designed  by  Jefferson 
in  the  interests  not  only  of  geographical  science  but  of 
territorial  acquisition.     Lewis  and  Clarke,  setting  out  late 
in  1803  with  twenty-eight  men,  spent  the  winter  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri      Early  in  the  spring  the  party 
embarked  in  several  boats,  and  during  the  summer  made 
the  difficult  ascent  of  the  Missouri  as  far  as  47°  21'  N.  lat., 
where  the  second  winter  was  passed  among  the  Mandan 
Indians.     In  1805  the  ascent  of  the  Missouri  was  continued 
as  far  as  the  tributary  which  they  named  Jefferson  river, 
which  was  followed  to  its  source  in  the  south-western  part 
of  what  is  now  Montana  territory.     Procuring  a  guide  and 
horses  from  the  Shoshone  Indians,  they  pushed  westward 
through  the  mountains,  and  on   October  7  embarked  in 
canoes  on  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia  river,  the  mouth  of 
which  they  reached  on  November  15.     They  had  travelled 
upwards  of  4000  miles  from  their  starting  point,  had  en- 
countered various  Indian  tribes  never  before  seen  by  whites, 
had  made  scientific  collections  and  observations,  and  were 
the  first  explorers  to  reach  the  Pacific  by  crossing  the  conti- 
nent north  of  Mexico.     After  spending  the  winter  upon  the 
Columbia,  they  made  the  return  journey  across  the  moun- 
tains and  down  the  Missouri,  reaching  the  Mississippi  in 
September  1806.     The  reportB  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke 
expedition  attracted  great  attention  at  the  time,  and  it  has 
scarcely  been  exceeded  in  romantic  interest  by  later  explora- 
tions in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.     The  leaders  and  men  of 
the  exploring  party  were  rewarded  with  liberal  grants  of 
land,  and  Lewis  was  made  governor  of  the  territory  of  Mis- 
souri.    In  the  uuwonted  quiet  of  his  new  duties  his  mind, 
always  subject    to  melancholy,    became  unbalanced,  and, 
while  on  his  way  to   Washington,  he  committed  suicide 
near  Nashville,  Tennessoe,  October  11,  1809. 

Jefferson  wrote  u  memoir  of  Lowis,  published  in   1814  in  con- 
nexion with  Biddle  and  Allan' 

Expedition.     A  new  edition  by  M'Vickar  was  published  at  2*iew 
York  in  1813. 


LEWlsTi  iN".  a  city  of  the  United  State-,  in  Androscog- 
gin comity,  Maine,  is  situated  36  miles  north  of  Portland. 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Androscoggin,  and  is  connected  by 
several  bridges  with  Auburn,  a  city  of  9,556  inhabitants, 
and  the  capital  of  the  county.  As  the  river  at  this  point 
breaks  over  a  ledge  of  mica  schist  and  gneiss,  and  the 
natural  fall  of  40  feet  has  been  raised  to  50  feel  hy  a 
strong  granite  dam,  Lewiston  commands  an  abundant 
supply  of  water-power.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods  (shirt- 
ings, sheetings,  cassimeres,  beavers,  tweeds,  cloakings), 
twine,  b.  ats  and  shoes,  machinery,  &c,  are  produced  to 
the  annual  value  of  811,000,000 — there  being  nine  con- 
siderable manufacturing  corporations  in  the  city  besides 
the  Franklin  Company,  which  owns  the  entire  water-power. 
The  city  Lall  (1872)  is  a  very  fine  building;  and  a  public 
library  (over  6000  volumes  in  1880)  was  founded  by  the 
corporation  in  1861.  Bates  College,  founded  by  the  Free 
Baptists  in  1863-64,  and  named  in  honour  of  Benjamin  F. 
Bates  of  Boston,  possessed  in  1880  11  professors,  161 
students,  and  a  library  of  5537  volumes. 

Lewiston  dates  from  1770.  In  1795  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town, 
and  in  1861  as  a  city.  The  population  was  3584  in  1850,  7424  m 
1860,  13,600  in  1870,  and  19,083  in  1880. 

LEXINGTON,  capital  of  Fayette  county,  Kentucky,  is 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  in  the  midst  of  a 
table-land  1100  feet  above  the  sea,  kuown  as  the  Blue 
Grass  region.  It  stands  on  a  small  subtributary  of  the 
Kentucky  river,  79  miles  south  of  Cincinnati,  and  94 
miles  east  by  south  of  Louisville.  The  population  (3584 
in  1850,  7424  in  1860,  and  13,600  in  1874)  in  1880  was 
16,656,  including  about  8000  negroes.  Lexington  is  an 
important  railway  junction,  has  an  extensive  trade,  and 
manufactures  whisky,  flour,  bagging,  ropes,  carriages,  and 
machinery.  Two  railroads,  completed  in  1882,  give  acces3 
to  the  mountn:nous  eastern  region  of  the  State,  from  which 
iron,  coal,  and  timber  are  obtained  in  abundance.  The 
surrounding  district  is  characterized  at  once  by  beauty  and 
fertility,  and  the  town  has  been  laid  out  in  a  spacious  and 
attractive  style.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  university 
(chartered  in  1858,  originally  opened  at  Harrodsburg  in 
in  1859,  and  removed  to  Lexington  and  incorporated  with 
the  Transylvania  university  in  1865),  the  State  agricul- 
tural college,  and  one  of  the  State  lunatic  asylums  (625 
patients).  Besides  the  university  library,  there  is  a  public 
library  of  15,000  Volumes. 

Lexington  was  founded  by  Colonel  Robert  Patterson  in  1775,  and 
received  its  name  in  honour  of  the  first  contest  in  the  war  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  fought  in  April  of  that  year  at  Lexington,  Middle- 
sex county,  Massachusetts. 

Lexington  in  Kentucky  must  not  be  confounded  with  (1)  Lexing- 
ton, the  capital  of  Lafayette  county,  Missouri,  with  a  population  in 
1880  of  3996  ;  or  (2)  Lexington,  capital  of  RockbriJge  county,  Vir- 
ginia, a  place  of  2771  inhabitants,  and  the  seat  of  the  Washington 
and  Lee  university  (founded  in  1749  ;  professors  in  1880,  9  ; 
students,  300  ;  library,  15,000  volumes),  and  of  the  Virginia  mili- 
tary institute,  founded  in  1839,  under  the  patronage  of  the  State, 
with  12  professors  and  300  students 

LEYDEN,  or  Leiden,  a  city  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  South  Holland,  about  20  miles  south-west  of 
Amsterdam,  and  t>  miles  •' -land  from  the  German  Ocean. 
The  Old  Rhine,  on  wine  i  it  is  situated,  enters  at  the 
eastern  side  by  two  arms  which  unite  near  the  middle  of 
the  town  so  as  to  divide  the  western  half  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions.  Though  the  boundaries,  which  now  include 
about  467  acres,  have  been  six  times  extended,  the  general 
shape  is  wonderfully  regular,  nor  is  regularity  wanting  in 
tlie  interior  arrangement  of  the  quiet  respectable  town  with 
its  canals  and  moat-,  its  broad  streets,  ami  lifeless  squares, 
l'lie  pensive  and  even  melancholy  impression  which  it 
-,  ma  sometimes  to  produce  on  the  stranger  is  easily 
■  ,|.     Leyden  isj  u      cellenee  an  academic  city ;  the 

:  "Let-  for  ea'tle  and   dairy    produce   i- 
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confined  to  certain  spots,  and  lasts  only  for  so  many  hours 
on  so  many  days,  and  its  industrial  activity,  considerable 
though  it  bo,  is  not  sufficient  to  give  that  appearance  of 
life  and  movement  which  their  flourishing  local  and  transit 
trade  makes  so  generally  characteristic  of  the  towns  of 
id.  The  woollen  goods  (coverlets  and  broadcloths), 
the  cotton  stuffs,  the  worsted  and  yarns,  the  iron  and 
copper  wares,  and  the  books  and  lithographic  work  which 
it  still  produces,  are  far  from  maintaining  for  it  the  position 
which  it  enjoyed  when,  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century, 
its  weaving  e'sUblishments  (mainly  broadcloth)  numbered 
from  three  to  four  hundred,  or  when,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Spaniard;,  Leyden  cloth,  Leyden  baize,  and  Leyden 
camlet  became  familiar  terms  at  home  and  abroad.  Owing 
to  changes  of  fashion,  unwise  preservation  of  old  customs 
and  institutions,  party  spirit,  the  development  of  manu- 
factures in  other 'places,  thew  industries  had  so  far  declined 
in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century — the  total  produc- 
tion of  all  the  factories  in  1802,  for  example,  did  not 
exceed  1086  pieces  of  cloth — that  the  baize  manufacture 
was  altogether  given  up,  and  the  beautiful  Say  (Worsted) 
Hall  was  closed.  Although  after  the  revolution  of 
1S13  comparative  prosperity  was  the  result  of  the  re- 
moval of   the  French   yoke,  and   more  especially  of  the 
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Plan  of  Leyden. 

introduction  of  steam,  the  times  of  a  Maurice  or  a  Fre- 
derick Henry  have  never  returned,  and  still  less  the 
wonderful  days  of  the  loth  century.  The  university  is 
still  a  flourishing  institution,  with  fifty  professors ;  but 
other  universities  have  grown  up  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
even  professors  of  European  reputation  can  no  longer 
attract  from  foreign  lands  the  numbers  that  visited  Leyden 
in  the  dayB  of  Lipsius,  Vossius,  Heinsius,  Gronovius,  Hem- 
sterhuis,  Ruhnken,  Valckenaer,  Scaliger,  and  Boerhaave. 
As  a  class  the  students  are  remarkably  quiet  and  orderly. 
Many  are  destined  to  a  diplomatic  career.  The  university 
{Akademie)  was  opened  in  February  1575,  and  originally 
located  in  the  convent  of  St  Barbara.  In  1581  it  was 
transferred  to  the  convent  of  the  White  Nuns,  the  site  of 
whicli  it  still  occupies,  though  the  building  was  destroyed 
in  1616.  Of  the  institutions  connected  with  the  univer- 
sity it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  library  (upwards  of 
160,000  volumes  and  4650  MSS.  and  2400  pamphlet 
portfolios),  rich  in  Orieutal  and  Greek  manuscripts  and 
old  Dutch  travels ;  the  botanic  gardens,  with  splendid  collec- 
tions of  East  Iudian  plants;  the  observatory  (1860)  ;  the 
museum  of  natural  history,  one  of  the  principal  establish- 
ments of  its  kind  in  Europe;  the  museum  of  antiquities, 
with  a  specially  valuable  Egyptian  department ;  the 
ethnographical  museum,  of  which  the  nucleus  was  Von 
Siebold's   Japanese  collections ;    and   the   national  insti- 


tution for  East  Indian  languages,  ethnography,  and  geo- 
graphy. The  Thysian  library  and  the  library  of  the 
Society  of  Dutch  literature  (1766)  are  both  large  col- 
lections, the  former  especially  rich  in  legal  works  and 
native  chronicles ;  the  great  school  of  navigation,  and 
the  Remonstrant  seminary,  transferred  from  Amsterdam 
in  1873,  deserve  special  mention,  and  in  general  it  may 
be  said  that  there  is  no  city  in  the  Netherlands  better 
supplied  than  Leyden  is  with  educational  and  inteili 
institutions. 

Objects  of  artistic  and  antiquarian  interest  are  fewer 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  position  which  Lei 
holds  in  the  history  of  painting  (Rembrandt,  Jan  Steeu, 
and  Gerard  Douw  were  natives  of  the  town)  ;  but  such  as 
they  are — pieces  by  Van  Finck,  Fr.  van  Mien's,  Cornelia 
Engelbrechtszoou,  Lucas  of  Leyden,  and  other  masters 
— they  have  for  the  most  part  been  collected  in  the  new  !y 
founded  municipal  museum  located  in  the  old  cloth  hall. 
Mure  interesting  is  the  great  collection  of  portraits  of 
famous  professors  in  the  aula  of  the  university.  All  the 
gate-houses  of  the  city  were  still  standing  about  the  close 
of  the  17th  century;  two  only,  the  Zijlpoort  and  the 
Morschpoort  have  been  spared.  The  old  town-hall  is  a 
quaint  16th  century  building,  and  St  Pancratius  church 
has  some  striking  features.  Near  the  site  of  the 
Rijnsburg  gate  is  the  siatue  of  Boerhaave  by  Stracke\  The 
"  Burg,"  on  an  artificial  mound  (perhaps  of  Roman  origin) 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  an  old  circular  sral!  resting 
on  twenty  arches ;  it  forms  a  favourite  promenade,  and 
affords  a  fine  point  of  view.  Towards  the  south  side  of 
the  town  lies  an  open  space,  suggestively  called  the  Ruin, 
which  in  1 807  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  disaster,  a  powder- 
ship  blowing  up  and  destroying  eight  hundred  houses  and 
killing  hundreds  of  men.  In  1623  the  population  of 
Leyden  was  much  more  than  50,000,  and  in  1640,  it  is 
estimated,  reached  100,000.  Between  1796  End  1811  it 
sunk  to  30,000.  In  1850  it  was  35,864;  in  1870,38,943 
(9632  Roman  Catholics,  396  Jews);  and  in  1882  about 
41,000. 

Though  Lugdunum  Batavorum  is  used  by  the  learned  as  the 
Laun  Dams  fir  I*yden,  there  is  no  possibility  of  identifying  the 
town  itself  with  the  Lngduiiiin  :f  the  Romans.  It  first  appears  in 
11th  and  12th  century  documents  as  Leytlien,  L.  '  "  Lei t lion, 
and  Leitban.  The  history  of  Leyden  follows  the  stiue  general  Imes 
as  the  history  of  the  Netherlands.  During  the  period  of  the  counts 
the  city  suffered  from  the  quarrels  of  one  count  with  another  (as 
when  Coun'ess  Ada  was  besieged  in  the  castle  by  Lewis  of  Loon  in 
1203),  or  of  the  nobles  with  the  citizens  ;  between  1419  and  1485 
it  was  besieged  and  captured  no  less  than  six  times  by  the  "  Hooks  " 
or  the  "  Cods."  From  Floris  V.  it  received  the  confirmation  of  its 
privileges  (1266)  and  of  its  freedom  from  toll  throughout  Holland 
(1290).  During  the  struggle  with  Spain  Leyden  covered  itself  with 
glory  by  the  persistence  with  which  it  held  out  against  the  double 
siege  from  31st  October  1573  to  21st  March  1574,  and  from  25th 
May  to  2d  October  (see  Motley,  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
vol.  ii. ).  With  the  internal  troubles  of  the  17th  century  it  was 
elosely  connected.  Coolhas,  one  of  the  first  professors  of  its  uni- 
versity, gave  riso  about  1578  to  a  question  of  heresy  which  formed 
in  some  sort  the  prelude  to  the  great  contest  in  which  his  successors 
Arminius  and  Gomarus  were  protagonists.  In  1587  Leicester  vainly 
attempted  to  bring  the  city  over  to  his  side  ;  in  1618  Maurice  was 
there  constrained  to  alter  the  government ;  ahd  in  1672  there  were 
violent  disturbances  in  connexion  with  the  elevation  of  William  III. 
to  the  stadtholdership.  The  revolution,  excited  by  the  French,  took 
place  in  1798  ;  and  in  1813  the  Rhenish  peasants,  in  revolt  against 
the  conscription,  marched  into  the  city.  Inl836thero  wae  a  great 
inundation  caused  by  the  Haarlem  Lake.  The  bicentenary  of  the 
university  was  celebrated  with  great  ceremony  in  1874. 

See  Mieris,  Bcschrijving  dcr  &tad  Leyden,  1772-84. 

LEYDEN,  Jphn  (1775-1811),  was  bofn  on  the  8th  of 
September  1775,  at  Denholm  on  the  Teviot,  not  far  from 
Hawick.     Like  most  Scottish  vil  Denholm  is  com- 

monplace and  uninteresting,  but  Leyden'a  upbringing  was 
in  a' wilder  part  of  the  country,  at  the  foot  of  Rubersluw, 
whither  his  father  had   gone  as  shepherd   to  a  relation  of 
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the  family.  Though  he  did  not  attend  school  till  he  was 
nine  years  old,  long  before  that  he  had  learnt  at  home  to 
read,  and  had  devoured  all  the  books  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on  in  the  border  farm  houses  and  cottages. 
Naturally  his  parents  thought  that  a  boy  so  fond  of 
letters  was  meant  for  something  else  than  shepherding; 
and,  as  the  only  scholarly  office  clearly  within  their  horizon 
was  that  of  a  parish  minister,  they  concluded  that  his  gifts 
pointed  in  that  direction,  and  with  much  stinting  of  thejr 
own  little  comforts  sent  him  to  Edinburgh  university  in 
1790.  There  the  uncouth  lad,  dressed  in  rough  home- 
spun, with  a  voice  that  smacked  strongly  of  the  Jed  and 
the  Teviot,  played  his  part  manfully  enough  in  the  class- 
work;  but  still  better  in  the  "societies"  where  Brougham, 
Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  Horner,  and  other  clever  young 
fellows  were  then  chopping  logic  and  cracking  jokes. 
Leyden  was  a  diligent  but  somewhat  miscellaneous  student, 
reading  everything  apparently,  except  theology,  for  which 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  taste.  Accordingly,  though  he 
completed  his  divinity  course,  and  took  licence  from  the 
presbytery  of  St  Andrews,  and  preached  occasionally,  it 
soon  became  clear  that  the  pulpit  was  not  his  vocation, 
and  that  the  border  shepherds  were  not  to  find  a  second 
Thomas  Boston  in  John  Leyden. 

In  1794  Leyden  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Dr 
Robert  Anderson,  editor  of  The  British  Poets,  and  of  The 
Literary  Magazine,  a  cultivated  but  not  otherwise  re- 
markable individual,  who,  however,  filled  a  rather  im- 
portant niche  in  the  Edinburgh  of  that  time.  Contri- 
butions to  his  magazine  were  probably  what  brought  them 
first  together,  but  more  important  results  followed  from 
their  intimacy  than  either  the  verses  on  "  Buberslaw,"  or 
"  The  Descent  of  Odin,"  translated  from  the  Norse.  For 
it  was  Anderson  who  introduced  him  to  Dr  Alexander 
Murray,  and  Murray,  probably,  who  led  him  to  the  study  of 
Eastern  languages,  to  which  that  great  scholar  was  so  pas- 
sionately devoted.  Soon  they  became  warm  friends  and 
generous  rivals,  though  Leydeu  excelled,  perhaps,  in  the 
rapid  acquisition  of  newtongues,  and  acquaintance  with  their 
literature,  while  Murray  was  tie  more  scientific  philologist. 
Through  Anderson  also  he  came  to  know  Richard  Heber, 
by  whom  he  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Walter  Scott, 
when  he  was  collectiBg  materials  for  his  Minstrelsy  of  tlie 
Scottish  Border.  Leyden  was  admirably  fitted  for  helping 
in  this  kind  of  work.  A  borderer  himself,  an  enthusiastic- 
lover  of  old  ballads  and  folk-lore,  he  spared  no  pains  to 
enrich  the  work  that  promised  to  bring  fame  to  his  beloved 
hills  and  glens.  Scott  tells  us  how,  on  one  occasion, 
Leyden  walked  40  miles  to  get  the  last  two  verses  of  a 
ballad,  and  returned  at  midnight,  singing  it  all  the  way 
with  his  loud,  harsh  voice,  to  the  wonder  and  consternation 
of  the  poet  and  his  household.  Neither  Scott  nor  Leyden, 
however,  studied  this  folk-lore  for  proper  scientific  pur- 
poses. They  cared  only  for  the  picturesque  and  the  poetic 
in  it,  and  were  not  very  successful  in  their  efforts  to 
restore  it  to  life.  Of  course,  the  rough  old  ballads  them- 
selves were  a  welcome  addition  to  our  literature,  but 
Leyden's  attempt  to  make  Lord  Soulis  interesting  in  a 
modern  ballad  was  something  of  a  failure,  and,  though  he 
might  have  made  a  Scotch  Lorelei  out  of  the  mermaid  of 
Corrievreckan,  his  poem  wants  the  delicate  touch  of  the 
German,  and  he  does  not  know  where  to  stop.  Scott, 
however,  got  valuable  assistance  from  him  in  his  task,  and 
learned  to  estesm  highly  the  blunt  integrity  of  the  man, 
his  literary  enthusiasm,  and  his  large  attainments. 

Leyden  was  evidently  drifting  away  from  bhe  church 
into  the  life  of  a  scholar,  but  as  yet  he  had  not  found  his 
liue  there,  was  indeed  only  wasting  himself  on  miscellaneous 
learning.  He  had  compiled  a  work  of  four  hundred  pages 
on  the  Discoveries  and  Settlements  of  Europeans  in  Northern 


and   Western  Africa,  suggested  by  Mungo  Park's  travcS 
He  had  edited  for  Constable  The  Complaint  of  Scotland, 
giving  a  glossary,  and  a  long  preliminary  dissertation.     He 
had  printed  various  poems,  and  nearly  finished  his  Scenes 
of  Infancy,  a  poem  in  four  books,  based,  no  doubt,  on 
border  scenes  and  tradition!;  but  meandering  "  at  its  own 
sweet  will "  over  all  the  world,  and  a  good  way  beyond  it. 
There  are,  here  and  there,  some  effective  enough  lines  in 
this  poem,  but,  in  the  main,  it  is  of  the  thin,  artificial,  big- 
sounding  order,  and  has  no  unity  of  design,  so  that  there 
is  no  particular  reason  why  it  should  not  go  on  for  ever. 
He  had  also  made  some  translations  from  Eastern  poetry, 
Persian  and  Arabic,  but  they  have  not  somehow  the  aroma 
of  the  East.     Clearly,  here  was  a  man  of  great  and  varied 
powers  which,  however,  were  like  to  run  to  waste  unless 
he  found  a  definite  field  to  work  in.     So,  at  last,  friends 
got  him  an  appointment  in  India,  at  first  on  the  medical 
staff,  for  which  he  qualified   by  a  year  of  intense  hard 
work  ;  but  it  was  hoped  something  more  fitting  would  turn 
up  by  and  by.     In  1S03,  therefore,  he  sailed  for  Madras, 
and  took  his  place  in  the  general  hospital  there.     From 
that  he- was  soon  promoted  to  be  naturalist  to  the  commis- 
sioners going  to  survey  Mysore.     Ere  long,  however,  his 
knowledge  of  the  languages  and  dialects  of  India  procured 
him  an  appointment  as  professor  of  Hindustani,  which  he 
soon  after  resigned  for  a  judgeship,  and  that  again  to  be  a 
commissioner  in  the  court  of  requests,  which  required  a 
familiarity  with   several  Eastern  tongues.     Friends  who 
had  come  from  the  same  border  country — Lord  Minto,  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  and  others — had  done  what  they  could  to 
make  his  path  smooth  for  him,  and  his  linguistic  attain- 
ments had  been  recognized   by  Colebrooke,  the  greatest 
Oriental  scholar  of  the  day.     But  in  1811,  having  joined 
Lord  Minto  in  the  expedition  to  Java,  on  landing  there  he 
made  his  way  into  a  library  which  was  said  to  contain 
many  Eastern  MSS.,  without  having  the  place  aired,  and 
was  seized  with  shivering  and  sickness,  first  symptoms  of 
the  Batavian  fever.    The  climate  of  India  had  never  agreed 
with  him,  and  his  constitution  had  already  been  shaken  by 
several  serious  illnesses.     He  was  ill  fitted,  therefore,  to 
endure  the  assault  of  this  deadly  complaint,  and  after  three 
days  of  struggle  he  died  on  the  28th  of  August,  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age.     Cut  off  thus  prematurely,  he 
has  left  comparatively  little  fruit  of  all  the  bright  promise 
of  his  youth.     As-  a  poet  he  cannot  take  high  rank,  but  in 
his  knowledge  of  Eastern  languages  he  would  probably  have 
been  no  mean  rival  of  Henry  Colebrooke,  had  he  been  spared 
a  little  longer  to  methodize  and  perfect  his  attainments. 
A  genuine  and  generous  nature,  with  a  fine  enthusiasm 
for  learning,  there  were  few  of  Britain's  sons  in  India  from 
whom  friends  at  home  looked  for  better  work,  and  few 
therefore  who  were  more  deeply  regretted.       (w.  c.  s.*) 
LEYDEN,  Lucas  van.     See  Lucas. 
LHASA,  often  written  Lassa,  for  many  centuries  the 
chief  city  of  Tibet.     Though  the  place  is  of  great  celebrity, 
the  accounts  of  it  are  scanty,  and  information  has  to  be 
sifted  from  authorities  differing  considerably  in  age.     Till 
recently  the  latitude  even  of  Lhasa  has  been  stated  with 
variations  extending  over  1  h  degrees,  whilst  the  longitude 
has   naturally    been   still   more    uncertain.     The    Jesuit 
Grueber,  who  was  at  Lhasa  in  1661-62,  made  the  latitude 
29°  6'.     In  the  maps  of  Tibet  sent  from  China  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  engraved  on  five  separate  sheets  in  Du  Halde, 
it  is  about  29°  40'.     D'Anville,  in  his  Carte  Generate  du 
Thibet,  chiefly  based  on  these  last,  but  modified  to  suit 
other  data,  reverted  nearly  to  Grueber's  figure ;  Giorgi  in 
his  Alphabetum   Tibetanum  states   it   at   about  30°  30'.' 
Klaproth,  stretching  every  datum  to  cracking  point,  to  suit 
his  fantasies  about  the  course  of  the  great  river  of  Tibet, 
made  it  30°  45'  lat.  (and  91°  50'  long.);  our  last  and 
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highest  authority,  Pandit  Nain  Singh,  gives  (from  a  mean 
of  twenty  observations)  29°  39'  17",  a  result  which  closely 
confirms  the  Jesuit  record.  The  longitude  according  to 
the  protraction  of  the  same  explorer's  route  is  90°  57'  13".1 
The  height  above  the  sea,  by  repeated  observation  of  the 
boiling  point,  is  stated  at  11,700  feet  (but  the  report  of 
Naiu  Singh,  on  his  second  visit,  gives  11,910).  The  city 
stands  near  the  middle  of  a  tolerably  level  plain,  which  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills,  and  extends  about  13 
miles  from  east  to  west  and  about  7  miles  from  north  to 
south.  It  lies  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  a  considerable 
river  called  the  Kichu  Tsanpu,  or  Tsang-chu,  flowing  here 
from  east-north-east  (called  by  the  Mongols,  according  to 
Klaproth,  Galjao-Muren,  or  "  Turbulent  River"),  and  join- 
ing the  great  Tsanpu  (or  upper  course  of  the  Brahma- 
putra) some  35  miles  to  the  south-west. 

The  hills  round  the  city  are  absolutely  barren,  and 
without  growth  of  any  kind  except  an  occasional  bush  of 
so-called  "Tartar  furze."  There  are,  however,  gardens 
scattered  over  the  plain  round  the  city,  and  these  are 
planted  with  trees  of  some  size  (it  would  seem  cedar, 
willow,  and  cypress).  Four  defiles  in  the  encompassing 
hills,  by  which  the  approaches  to  the  city  pass,  are 
defended  by  as  many  forts.  We  may  quote  the  description 
of  Hue,  which,  though  a  little  vague,  is  vivid,  and  is  the 
only  passage  affording  anything  like  a  picture  of  this  city, 
so  difficult  of  access  : — 

"The  sun  was  about  to  set  as  we  completed  our  descent  of  the 
innumerable  zigzags  of  the  mountain  path.  Issuing  into  a  wide 
valley,  we  beheld  on  our  right  Lhasa,  the  famous  metropolis  of  the 
Buddhist  world.  The  multitude  of  aged  trees  which  encircle  the 
city  as  with  a  girdle  of  foliage,  the  lofty  white  houses,  terminating 
in  Hat  roofs  surrounded  by  turrets,  the  numerous  temples  with  their 

flit  canopies,  the  Buddhala  [Paiala],  crowned  by  the  palace  of  the 
lalai   Lama, — all  unite  to  give  Lhasa  a  majestic  and  imposing 
appearance." 

The  meaning  oi  tne  name  Lhd-Sa  is  "God's  ground." 
Formerly  it  used  to  be  known  to  the  Mongols  as  Baron- 
tala,  the  "  right  side  "  or  western  region  ;  now,  according 
to  Hue  they  call  it  Monke  Dhot  or  Dehot,  "Eternal 
Sanctuary."2  In  eastern  Turkestan  it  seems  to  be  best 
known  as  Jo,  a  name  which  properly  refers  to  the  great 
central  temple  of  which  we  shall  speak. 

The  city  is  nearly  circular  in  form,  ana  according  to 
Nain  Singh  less  than  a  mile  in  diameter.  It  was  walled 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  but  the  walls  were 
destroyed  during  the  Chinese  occupation  in  1722.  The 
population  has  been  estimated  at  40,000  to  80,000;  the 
last  estimate  perhaps  including  the  great  population  of 
monks  and  students  in  the  convents  near  the  city.3 

The  chief  streets  of  the  city  are  wide  and  straight,  and 
in  dry  weather  tolerably  clean,  but  the  inferior  quarters  are 
unspeakably  filthy,  and  are  rife  with  evil  smells  and  large 
mangy  dogs.4  Fart  (much  the  greater  part,  according  to 
Nain  Singh)  of  the  houses  are  of  clay  and  sun-dried  brick, 
but  those  of  the  richer  people  of  stone  and  brick.  All, 
however,  are  frequently  white-washed,  the  doors  and 
windows  being  framed  in  bands  of  red  and  yellow.  In 
the  suburbs  there  are  houses  entirely  built  of  the  horns  of 
sheep  and  oxen  set  in  clay  mortar.  This  construction, 
according  to  Hue,  is  very  solid  and  highly  picturesque. 


1  This  is  corrected  to  the  latest  value  of  Madras  longitude,  viz., 
80°  14' 61". 

*  The  first  word  of  this  phrase  is  certainly  the  Mongol  munrtke, 
"  eternal."  The  second  is  probably  a  clerical  error  for  dchot,  which 
may  represent  the  Jo  of  the  next  sentence,  which  is  literally  (Tib.) 
"  master,  lord,"  and  is  applied  to  very  sacred  images. 

3  Nain  Singh  says  that  a  census  in  1854  gave  "  9000  women  and 
6000  men,  exclusive  of  the  military  and  the  priests."  But  these 
words  are  subject  to  too  many  doubts  for  precise  interpretation. 

*  The  Chinese  have  a  proverb  as  to  the  three  products  of  Lhasa 
being  dogs,  drabs,  and  lamas. 
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The  houses  generally  are  large,  and  of  three  stoi 
least.  The  owner  of  the  house,  with  his  family,  occupies 
the  upper  story,  whilst  the  two  lower  floors  swarm  with 
tenants.  Externally  the  lower  part  of  Tibetan  houses 
generally  presents  lofty  dead  walls  pierced  by  a  few  air- 
holes only ;  above  these  rise  tiers  of  windows  with  project- 
ing balconies,  and  over  all  flat  broad-eaved  roofs  at  vary- 
ing levels.  According  to  Desideri,  in  the  better  houses 
there  are  often  spacious  and  well-finished  apartments,  the 
principal  halls,  the  verandas,  and  terraces  being  often 
paved  with  a  composition  of  coloured  fragments  of  stone 
set  in  a  cement  of  resin,  ic,  which  with  much  beating  and 
rubbing  becomes  like  a  surface  of  polished  porphyry.  In 
every  house  there  is  a  kind  of  chapel  or  shrine,  carved  and 
gilt,  on  which  are  set  images  and  sacred  books,  and  before 
them  lamps  and  incense  with  the  usual  offerings  of  barley, 
fruits,  <fec. 

Lhasa  is  not  only  the  nucleus  of  a  cluster  of  vast 
monastic  establishments,  which  attract  students  and  aspi- 
rants to  the  (so-called)  religious  life  from  all  parts  of  Tibet 
and  Mongolia,  and  the  seat  of  a  quasi  papacy,  but  is  also  a 
great  place  of  pilgrimage,  so  that  the  streets  and  public 
spaces  swarm  with  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  Hima- 
layan plateau,  and  from  all  the  steppes  of  Asia  between 
Manchuria  and  the  Balkash  Lake,  who  come  to  adore  the 
living  Buddha,  to  seek  the  purgation  of  their  sins  and  the 
promise  of  a  happy  transmigration,  and  to  carry  away  with 
them  holy  relics,  blessed  rosaries,  and  all  the  miscellaneous 
trumpery  which  is  set  forth  to  catch  the  money  of  idlo 
people  in  Asia  and  Europe,  whether  they  are  pilgrims  or 
frequenters  of  mineral  waters  ■>  whilst  as  usual  a  great  traffic 
arises  quite  apart  from  the  pilgrimage.  The  city  thus 
swarms  with  crowds  attracted  by  devotion  and  the  love  of 
gain,  and  presents  an  astonishing  diversity  of  language, 
costume,  and  physiognomy ;  though,  in  regard  to  the  last 
point,  varieties  of  the  broad  face  and  narrow  eye  greatly 
predominate.  Much  of  the  retail  trade  of  the  place  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  women.  Hue's  account  of  the  curious 
practice  of  the  Lhasa  women  in  plastering  their  faces  with 
a  dark-coloured  unguent  is  well  known,  but  it  does  not  rest 
on  his  authority  alone. 

During  the  month  of  December  especially  traders  arrive 
rrom  western  China  by  way  of  Tatsienlu  (Tachindo  of  the 
Tibetans),  bringing  every  variety  of  silk-stuffs,  carpets, 
china-ware,  and  tea  ;  from  Siningfu  (commonly  in  Tibet 
and  Turkestan  called  Siting,  Ziling,  or  Zling,  a  circumstance 
that  has  caused  sundry  misapprehensions)  come  silk,  gold 
lace,  Russian  goods,  carpets  of  a  superior  kind,  semi- 
precious stones,  horse  furniture,  horses,  and  a  very  large 
breed  of  fat-tailed  sheep  ;  from  eastern  Tibet  musk  in  large 
quantities,  which  eventually  finds  its  way  to  Europe  through 
Nepal ;  from  Bhutan  and  Sikkim,  rice ;  from  the  latter 
also  tobacco;  besides  a  variety  of  Indian  and  European 
goods  from  Nepal  and  Darjiling,  and  charas  (resinous 
exudation  of  hemp)  and  saffron  from  Ladak  and  Kashmir. 
The  merchants,  who  arrive  in  December,  leave  Lhasa  in 
March,  before  the  setting  in  of  the  rains  renders  the  rivers 
impassable. 

The  tea  importation  from  China  is  a  large  matter,  on 
which  an  interesting  paper  has  been  written  by  Mr  E. 
Baber.  The  tea  is  of  the  coarsest  quality,  derived  from 
straggling  and  uncared-for  trees,  allowed  to  grow  to  a 
height  of  10  feet  or  more,  and  the  coarsest  produce  of 
these.  This  is  pressed  into  bricks  or  cakes,  and  carrier 
by  porters.  The  quantity  that  pays  duty  at  Tatsienlu  i- 
about  10,000,000  lb,  besides  some  amount  smuggled.  No 
doubt  a  large  part  of  this  comes  to  Lhasa.     Tea  is  ati 

6  Among  articles  sold  in  the  Lhasa  bazaars  are  numerous  fossil 
bones,  called  by  the  people  "lightning  bones,"  and  believed  to  hav« 
healing  virtues. 
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absolute  necessary  to  the  Tibetan ;  he  is  miserable  with- 

The  chief  industries  of  Lhasa  are  the  weaving  of  a  great 
variety  of  stuffs  from  the  fine  Tibetan  wool ;  the  making 
of  earthenware  (said  to  be  of  very  good  quality),  and  of 
the  wooden  porringers  (varying  immensely  in  elaboration 
and  price)  of  which  every  Tibetan  carries  one  about  with 
him  ;  also  the  making  of  certain  fragrant  sticks  of  pastille 
much  valued  in  China  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  curious  that  Tibet,  though  using  coined  money,  seems 
never,  strictly  speaking,  to  have  had  a  coinage  of  its  own. 
Till  nearly  the  end  of  last  century  the  coinage  had  for  a  long 
time  been  derived  from  Nepal.  That  valley  prior  to  the 
Gorkha  domination  (1768)  was  under  three  native  dynasties 
(at  Bhatgaon,  Patan,  and  Khatmandu),  and  these  struck 
silver  mohur3,  as  they  were  called,  of  the  nominal  value  of 
half  a  rupee.  The  coins  were  at  first  not  struck  specially 
for  Tibetan  use,  but  were  so  afterwards.  These  latter  bore 
(obverse)  a  Nepalese  emblem  surrounded  by  eight  fleurons 
containing  the  eight  sacred  Buddhist  jewels,  aud  (reverse) 
an  eight-petallei  flower  surrounded  by  eight  fleurons*  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  eight  jewels  in  Tibetan  characters. 
Ingots  of  Chinese  silver  were  sent  from  Lhasa  with  a  small 
proportion  of  gold  dust,  and  an  equal  weight  in  mohurs 
was  returned,  leaving  to  the  Nepal  rajahs,  between  gold- 
dust  and  alloy,  a  good  profit.  The  quality  of  these  coins 
(weighing  about  81  grains  Troy)  was  low,  and  at  last 
deteriorated  so  much  that  the  Tibetans  deserted  the  Nepal 
mints.  The  Gorkhas,  after  becoming  masters  of  Nepal, 
were  anxious  to  renew  the  profitable  traffic  in  coin,  and  in 
this  view  sent  a  deputation  to  Lhasa,  with  a  quantity  of 
coin  to  be  put  in  circulation.  But  the  Gorkhas  were  mis- 
trusted, and  their  coin  refused.  A  coinage  was  then 
issued  (it  would  appear  once  only)  in  Tibet  for  domestic 
use,  modelled  on  an  old  Khatmandu  pattern,  and  struck 
by  Nepalese  artists  (see  fig.  1).      The  Gorkhas,  however, 


Fro.  1.— Coin  struck  in  Tibet,  from  specimen  in  India  Library  ; 
inscribed  "  27rA  year  (of  cycle  =  1772  a. d.)  from  the  princely 
residence  of  Galdan. " 

in  1788  and  following  years  continued  to  strike  coins  of 
progressively  debased  quality,  which  were  rude  imitations 
of  the  old  Nepalese  mintage  (see  fig.  2),  and  to  endeavour 
to  force  this  currency  on  the  Tibetans,  eventually  making 
the  departure  of  the  latter  from  old  usage  a  pretext  for 
war  and  invasion.     This  brought  the  intervention  of  the 


Flu.  2.  -Gorkha  debased  coinage  ;  rubbing  from  coin  in  British 
Museum. 

Chinese,  who  drove  the  Gorkhas  out  of  Tibet  (1792),  and 
then  began  to  strike  silver  coins  for  Lhasa  use,  bearing 
Chinese  and  Tibetan  characters  (see  fig.  3).  For  prac- 
tical  use   these   Tibeto-Chineae   coins    (of   which    2J  =  1 


rupee,  and  which  are  known  as  nalctang,  i.e.,  nagslcyany, 
"  cash  "),  are  cut  into  aliquot  parts  by  the  guidance  of  the 
figures  on  them.     Large  lumps  of  Chinese  silver,  stamped 


F:o.  3. — Tibeto-C'hinese  coinage  ["  Kienlung,  58th  year,"  i.et, 
1793  A.D.).     From  specimen  in  India  Library. 

with  the  imperial  seal,  are  also  used.  But  of  late  years 
there  has  been  an  enormous  influx  of  Anglo-Indian  rupees, 
so  that  these  have  become  p'ractically  the  currency  of  the 
country,  even  to  the  frontier  of  China,  and  are  now 
counted,  instead  of  being  valued  as  bullion.  They  are 
called  Peiling  ch'ranka,  or  ckanka  (probably  Hind,  tanka), 
"English  (FiringhU)  coins."  Those  that  bear  a  crowned 
head  of  the  queen  are  called  Lama  heads,  the  crown  being 
taken  for  a  wandering  lama's  head-gear.  This  great 
influx  of  rupees  indicates  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
trade  with  India.  And,  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary 
difficulties  of  the  road  eastward  from  Lhasa,  quantities 
of  trifling  European  articles  find  their  way  even  to 
Tatsienlu  on  the  Chinese  frontier.  Mr  Baber  found 
quarter-rupees  very  popular  as  buttons,  British  army 
buttons  very  common,  corkscrews  offered  for  sale  (though 
no  one  knew  their  use),  and  tin-plates  very  common, 
stamped  with  the  heads  of  Napoleon  III.,  Mr  Gladstone, 
and  other  celebrities. 

The  permanent  population  embraces,  besides  Tibetans  of 
the  country,  settled  families  of  Chinese  and  Kashmiris  in 
considerable  numbers,  as  well  as  people  from  Bhotan  and 
Nepal,  from  Ladak  and  even  from  Patna.  The  Kashmiris 
and  many  of  the  other  foreigners  are  Mohammedans,  and 
much  of  the  trade  is  in  their  hands.  Desideri,  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  speaks  also  of  Armenians  and  even 
"  Muscovites."  The  Chinese  have  a  crowded  burial-ground 
at  Lhasa,  tended  carefully  after  their  manner.  The 
Kashmiris,  who  are  called  Khach'he,  are  an  important  body, 
and  have  their  mosque,  and  a  provost,  at  once  civil  and 
religious,  who  is  recognized  by  the  Government.  With 
their  turbans,  their  fine  Caucasian  features,  and  their 
beards,  they  strikingly  contrast  with  the  mass  of  other 
nationalities.  The  Nepalese  (called  at  Lhasa,  according  to 
Hue,  Pebun)  supply  all  the  mechanics  and  metal-workers. 
There  are  among  them  excellent  gold  and  silversmiths ; 
and  they  make  the  elaborate  gilded  canopies  crowning  the 
temples,  which  form  so  notable  a  feature  of  Lhasa.  Hue 
describes  a  striking  custom  among  the  native  population. 
Every  evening,  as  light  begins  to  fail,  they  leave  off 
business,  and  form  groups  in  the  streets ;  all  sit  down  and 
begin  to  chant  prayer  in  a  low  voice.  "  The  combination 
of  religious  music  arising  from  these  numerous  companies 
produces  an  aggregate  of  vast  and  solemn  harmony,  which 
is  exceedingly  moving." 

In  the  middle  of  the  city  is  an  open  space  or  plact,  in 
which  markets  are  held ;  this  is  densely  thronged  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening.  On  the  north  side,  overlooking 
this  place,  is  a  great  building  which  is  the  residence  of  the 
Gyalbo,  or  so-called  king  of  Tibet.  It  was  built  at  great 
cost  by  the  dissolute  Lama  who  was  set  up  by  the  crafty 
regent  Sangjo  Gyampo,  and  put  to  death  by  the  Calmuck 
prince  Latsan  or  Jenghiz  Khan  in  1706-7  (seo  infra) ; 
ami,  :is  the  Lama  used  to  divert  himself  there  with  the 
dances  of  the  ladies  of  Lhasa,  the  p;dace  is  known  as  the 
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Trasi-khaug  or  "dancing  house"  (so  Desideri ;  the  word 
trari  cannot  be  identified). 

Immediately  west  of  the  place  stands  the  great  temple 
and  convent  of  Labrang  (bLa-brang,  "Lama-house"),  re- 
garded as  the  umbilicus  and  centre  of  all  Tibet,  and  from 
which  till  the  main  roads  are  considered  to  radiate.  This 
is  not  merely  the  great  metropolitan  convent,  sanctuary, 
and  church-ceutre  of  Tibet,  the  St  Peter's  or  Lateran  of 
Lamaism,  but  contains  the  palace  of  the  government  and 
seat  of  civil  administration.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Tibetan  Constantine,  Srong-dsan-gampo,  in 
the  7th  cen  e  shrine  of  one  of  those  two  very 

sacred  Buddha  images  which  were  associated  with  his 
ion,  and  with  the  foundation  of  the  civilized  mon- 
a.  -by  in  Tibet.  From  this  image,  called  Jo,  or  JO,  it  is 
to  the  Mongols  as  the  Jo  Erdeni  ("the  precious 
Lord")  or  Jo  S/iakyamuni  (to  the  Chinese  as  2'/.-s/uio-sz' , 
"house  of  the  great  Jd"),  and  hence  as  Ju  or  Jo  simply, 
a  name  used  in  eastern  Turkestan  (as  already  noticed)  and 
probably  in  Mongolia,  as  a  synonym  of  Lhasa.  The  temple 
appears  to  be  known  also  as  Lluisai  Chhod-khang,  "offer- 
ing-bouse of  Lhasa,"  and  among  Indian  and  Nepalese 
visitors  as  Mi'ichendra  Natli."1  The  Potala  as  a  sacred 
ceutre  is  modern,  whilst  the  Labrang  attaches  itself  to  the 
wbule  thread  of  Tibetan  history  and  religion.  On  ope  of  the 
walls  of  this  temple  is  a  picture  of  the  famous  "  Master  of 
the  Law,"  Hwen  T'sang,  the  travelling  doctor  of  Buddhism 
(see  vol.  xii.  p.  418),  whose  journeys  have  in  the  revolution 
of  the  ages  become  so  familiar  to  European  students,  as  a 
mine  of  information  on  the  geography  and  history  of  India 
during  a  period  so  clouded  as  the  7th  century.  He  is 
represented  with  three  of  his  disciples.  And  before  the 
gate  of  the  Labrang  stand  several  monuments  of  antiquity, 
especially  that  famous  obelisk  spoken  of  below,  which 
bears  the  inscribed  record  of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
in  822  between  Thi-de-srong-tsan,  king  of.  Tibet,  and 
tlje  emperor  Mo-tsung  of  China.  Before  this  obelisk  the 
apostate  from  Lamaism,  Langdharma,  brother  and  successor 
of  the  last-named  king,  was  standing  in  proud  contempla- 
tion, when  a  fanatic  recluse,  who  had  been  stirred  by  a 
vision  to  avenge  his  persecuted  faith,  shot  him  with  an 
arrow  in  the  forehead. 

The  main  buikling  of  the  Labrang  is  three  stories  high.  The 
eutrance,  facing  eastward,  forms  a  portico  supported  on  six  great 
timber  columns,  richly  oarved  arid  gilt,  whilst  the  walls  are  painted 
with  the  history  of  Sakya.  Great  folding-doors,  covered  with  reliefs 
in  bronze  and  iron,  lead  to  the  ante-hall,  and  (roru  this  a  second 
gate  to  the  cclla  (so  to  call  it)  of  the  temple.  On  each  side  of  the 
gate,  two  and  two,  stand  colossi  of  the  spirit-kings  of  the  four 
points  of  heaven.  Within  is  a  great  basilica,  divided  into  naves 
and  aisles  by  many  pillars,  whilst  along  each  wall,  north  and  south, 
are  cliapels  or  sanctuaries,  fourteen  to  a  side. 

At  the  west  end  steps  ascend  to  a  quadrangular  choir  or  chancel, 

on  each  side  of  which  also  are  three  chapels,  and  at  the  extremity 

a  rectangular  apse  (if  it  may  be  called  so),  and  in  it  is  th 

graded  throne,  on  which  stands  the  great  image  of  Sakya,  seen 

i  a  lattice  of  silver  gilt,— the  higher  shelves  or  offsets  of  the 

altar  being  Inset  with  small  figures  in  precious  metals  of  cicotas  and 

•  lower  ones  with  lamps  burning  josticks,  platters 

gs  of  butter  and  meal,  flowers  modelled  fron 

&<:•      l»  ">e  =l>oir  to  the  right  [i.e.,  looking  from  the  altar)  is  the 

1  throne  of  the  Grand  Lama,  laid  with  splendid 

cushions,  succeeded  by  the  nearly  equal  throne  of  the  Teshu  Lima 

ofShigatzc,  anil  then  by  the  seats  of  other  ecclesiastic..!  potentates, 

.  in  order;  on   the  left  of  the  Buddha  throne, 

the  Grand  Lama's,  and  of  equal  height,  there  is  said  now  to 

be  a  throne  for  the  emperor  of  China,  then,  at  a  lower  level,  that 

oi  the  so-called  king  of  Tibet,  whilst  the  ministers  of  state  follow 

opposite  the  inferior  lamas. 

In  a  space  shut  iu  with  silver  lattice,  on  the  south  side  of  the 

1  So  iu  Xain  Singh's  narrative.     Bat  the  word   is  proper: 
yc.tdrand/Ji,  which  is  the  name  of  a  saint  adored  by  the    ' 
Buddhists,   and  identified  with  Padinapani,  the  fout; 
hUatva   of   thci  Hodgson  in    /writ.   Roij.    : 


ohancel-steps,  are  seen  fourteen  or  fifteen  great  disks  of  silvci 
with  precious  stones,  on  which  are  embossed  fundamental  Buddhist 
symbols,  such  as  their  system  of  cosmogony,  the  circle  of  transmi- 
gration, the  births  of  Sakya,  &e. 

The  great  nave  or  central  aisle  of  the  basilica  is  truly  hyprethral, 
but  on  the  second  and  third  apparent  floors  it  is  encompassed  with 
colonnades  or  verandas,  from  which  the  women  and  the  laity  'ook 
down  upon  the  lamas  engaged  in  chanting  the  services  or  in  < 
functions.  The  sanctuary  or  chancel  itself  towers  ahovo  the  re  tol 
the  building,  and  is  crowned  with  a  rectangular  canop)*  or  pav.litm 
of  gilt  metal,  which  rises  to  a  ridge  serrated  with  fantastic  figures. 
This  canopy  rests  ou  columns  which  are  also  gilt,  and  from  its  . 
and  angles  hang  bells  that  tiukle  with  every  breeze,  whilst  the 
pillars  beneath  the  eaves  are  crowned  with  a  great  frieze  of  bas- 
reliefs  embossed  in  gilt  metal. 

This  ancient  temple  contains  a  vast  accumulation  from  the  ages 
of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  lamps,  reliquaries,  and  precious  bric-a- 
brac  of  every  kind,  which  is  annually  exposed  to  view  in  the  spring 
lestivities.  The  daily  offices  in  the  Labrang  are  attended  by  crowds 
of  worshippers,  and  a  sacred  way  which  ieads  round  it  is  constantly 
traversed  by  devotees  who  perform  the  circuit  ns  a  work  of  merit, 
always  in  a  particular  direction. 

Besides  the  convent-cells,  halls  of  study,  and  magazines  of  pre- 
cious lumber,  buildings  grouped  about  the  Labrang  are  occupied, 
as  we  have  said,  by  the  civil  administration,  e.g.,  as  treasuries, 
customs  office,  courts  of  justice,  kc. ;  and  there  arc  also  private 
apartments- for  the  Grand  Lama  and  other  high  functionaries.  >"o 
woman  is  permitted  to  pass  the  night  within  the  precinct. 

Another  great  and  famous  temple  is  the  Bamo-chhe 
("  large  pen  or  fold"),  at  the  north  end  of  the  city:  This 
is  also  regarded  as  a  foundation  of  Srong-dsan-gampo,  and 
is  said  to  contain  the  bedy  of  his  Chinese  wife,  and  the 
second  of  the  primeval  palladia,  the  image  that  she  brought 
with  her  to  the  Snow-land ;  whence  the  Mongols  and 
Chinese  call  it  the  temple  of  the  little  Jil  The  lamas  of 
this  convent,  as  well  as  of  that  next  to  be  mentioued,  are 
noted  for  their  pretensions  to  and  practice  of  magical  arts, 
one  of  the  degrading  characteristics  of  the  lama  forms  of 
Buddhism.  The  orthodox  "yellow  "  sect  indeed  profess  to 
distinguish  between  lawful  and  unlawful  magical  formulae, 
and  to  give  degrees  only  in  the  former.  The  lamas  of 
Ramo-chhe  have  also  the  ill  repute  of  cultivating  that 
species  of  doctrine  which  is  connected,  like  their  magic, 
with  Tantric  mysticism,  and  which  professes  to  destroy 
sensual  passion  by  the  contemplation  of  its  representations. 
The  walls  of  the  convent  are  defiled  with  a  series  of  sculp- 
tures of  gross  obscenity.2 

Another  convent  within  the  city  is  that  of  Moj-u'ateo 
near  the  north  end,  remarkable  for  its  external  order  and 
cleanliness,  and,  though  famous  like  the  last  as  a  school  of 
orthodox  magic,  noted  also  for  the  printing-house  in  the 
convent  garden.  Lastly  we  notice  the  Garmakhia,  the 
inmates  of  which  are  sorcerers  of  the  ruder  kind,  who  seem 
really  to  represent  the  rude  medicine-men  of  the  supersti- 
tions which  preceded  Buddhism  in  Tibet.  As  the  vulgar 
will  not  dispense  with  their  marvels  (knife-swallowing,  tire- 
breathing,  cutting  off  their  own  heads,  and  the  like),  every 
great  orthodox  monastery  in  Tibet  keeps  one  of  these 
conjurors,  who  does  not  belong  to  the  fraternity  of  the 
house,  but  lives  in  a  particular  part  of  it,  bearing  the  :. 
of  Choi-clwng  (Ch'hos-skyong)  or  "  protector  of  religion,'' 
and  is  allowed  to  marry.  These  practitioners  of  the  black 
art  possess  no  literature,  but  hand  down  their  mysteries 
from  father  to  son.  Their  fantastic  equipment,  their 
frantic  bearing,  and  their  cries  and  howls  seem  to  identify 
them  with  the  grossest  Shamanist  devil-dincers, — strongly 
remote  in  externals  from  the  geutle  and  cultivated  persons 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Lama  Church,  of  whom  we  read  in 
Turner  or  Hue.  Other  monasteries  in  or  near  the  city  are 
the  Chunuding  at  the  north-west  corner  ;  the   Tankyaling 

■  It  was  in  this  convent  that  P.  Desideri  studied  the  religion  of  the 
lamas.     "From  March  to  July.  .  I  will  not 

say  to  read,  but  rather  to  devour  the  chief  books  of  the  /, 

take  in  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  that  pertains  to  that 
religion." 
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at  tne  west  of  the  city;  the  Kontyaling,  about  a  mile  west  of 
the  city,  at  the  foot  of  a  low  isolated  hill  called  Chapochi. 
Three  miles  south,  beyond  the  river,  is  the  Chockuling, 
These  four  convents  are  known  as  "The  Four  Ling." 

Leaving  the  city  by  the  side  of  the  Ramoch'he,  we  see 
on  our  left  the  famous  Potala  with  its  many  edifices 
crowning  and  seeming  to  grow  out  of  a  rocky  hill,  which 
rises  like  an  island  from  the  plain.  It  forms  altogether  a 
majestic  mountain  of  building.  At  the  south  base  of  the 
rock  is  a  large  space  inclosed  by  walls  and  gates,  with 
great  porticoes  on  the  inner  side.  This  swarms  with 
lamas,  its  nooks  with  beggars  basking  in  the  sun.  A 
series  of  tolerably  easy  staircases,  broken  by  intervals  of 
gentle  ascent,  leads  to  the  summit  of  the  rock.  The  whole 
width  of  this  is  occupied  by  the  palace.  The  central  part 
of  this  group  of  buildings  rises  in  a  vast  quadrangular 


mass,  in  four  stories,  to  a  great  height,  terminating  in  a 

gilt  canopy  similar  it  would  seem,  to  that  on  the  Labrang. 

Here  on  the  lofty  terrace  is  the  Grand  Lama's  hall   of 

audience,  and  from  this  great  height  he  looks  down  upon 

the  crowds  of  his  votaries  far  below,  thronging  the  plain, 

and   streaming    to   kneel   before    the    sacred   hill.     The 

monastic  buildiugs  attached  to  the  palace  temple  are  said 

to  contain  cells  for  ten  thousand  monks.     Other  palatial 

!  buildings,  towers,  chapels,  chodtens   (chaityas),  pavilions, 

i  gleaming  with  gold  and  silver,  Buddhas  and  other  idols, 

I  cluster  round  and  crown  the  three  peaks  of  Potala.     The 

i  palace  itself  is  said  to  be  painted  externally  with  red  and 

j  white   stripes.     The  walls  and  ceilings   of  all  the  chief 

apartments  and  temples  are  covered  with  rich  silks.     We 

give  an  engraving  of  it  (fig.  4),  extracted  from  a  Chinese 

view  of  Lhasa,  published  by  Klaproth  in  the  work  quoted 


Fia.  4. — Potala,  the  Palace-Temple  of  the  Grand  Lama. 


at  the  end.  The  Potala  has  every  appearance  of  having 
been  drawn  from  the  reality.  Two  avenues  bordered  with 
trees  of  considerable  size  lead  from  the  city  to  the  foot  of 
Potala.  "  You  see  there  constantly,"  says  Hue,  "  a  great 
Dumber  of  foreign  pilgrims,  passing  between  their  fingers  the 
beads  of  their  long  Buddhist  rosaries,  with  lamas  of  the 
court  splendidly  attired,  and  mounted  on  richly  caparisoned 
horses.  There  reigns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Potala 
great  and  incessant  movement ;  but  for  the  most  part 
everybody  is  grave  and  silent  j  religious  thoughts  appear 
to  occupy  the  minds  of  all."  It  would  seem  that  between 
the  palace  and  the  city  runs  a  stream  which  is  crossed  by 
a  bridge  called  "  The  Bridge  of  Glazed  Tiles." 

On  the  north  side  of  the  rook  a  wide  and  easy  road 
descends  winding.  By  this,  which  has  a  parapet  along  the 
edge,  it  is  lawful  to  ride.  Not  far  from  tie  base  is  a 
garden-palace  in  the  middle  of  a  lake  which  is  surrounded 
by  trees  and  shrubberies.  This  palace,  called  Lu-khang,  is 
described  by  Desideft  as  of  attractive  style,  and  circular  in 
form,  with  a  loggia  or  portico  running  all  round,  and 
adornod  with  paintings.  Here  the  dissolute  Lama  who  built 
it,  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  used  to  give  himself  up 
to  dissipation  with  the  women  of  Lhasa  Several  other 
villas  or  gardens  of  the  Tibetan  pope  are  mentioned ;  in 
one  of  them  the  Panch'hen-Rinpoch'he  (or  Teshu  Lama)  is 
received  when  he  visits  Lhasa,  aud  the  two  living  Buddhas 
drink  tea  together  there.  It  is  in  the  numerous  gardens 
round  the  town  thit  those  largo  trees  grow  of  which  Hue 


speaks  as  giving  Lhasa  such  a  green  girdle  of  foliage. 
There  is  no  natural  wood. 

No  country  in  the  world — not  even  Spain  or  Italy  in 
the  last  century — has  so  abounded  in  convents  and  monks 
as  Tibet.  The  district  of  Lhasa  alone  is  said  to  contain 
thirty  great  convents,  besides  many  smaller  establishments, 
and  a  notice  of  Lhasa  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
mention  at  least  of  the  great  monastic  establishments  which 
stand  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  and  constitute  an 
essential  element  in  its  existence.  These  are  not  single 
masses  of  building  like  the  great  convents  of  Europe. 
The  temple  (Lha-hhang)  is  the  focus  of  the  whole. 
Round  this  are  gathered  numerous  houses  detached  from 
one  another,  though  not  far  apart,  and  generally  three 
stories  in  height.  In  each  of  these  are  various  apartments, 
each  assigned  to  a  monk  of  some  authority  and  dignity, 
with  several  younger  members  or  novices  under  his 
immediate  direction.  Each  house  has  a  little  garden, 
and  a  quantity  of  vases  in  which  plants  are  grown. 
Library,  storehouse,  hostel,  occupy  other  buildings,  and  a 
varying  multitude  of  the  peculiar  Buddhist  objects  of 
adoration  which  we  know  as  dagobas  or  chaityas,  as  well 
as  of  masts  with  sacred  Hags  and  streamers.  The  whole  is 
usually  enclosed  in  a  lofty  and  solid  wall.  These  establish- 
ments have  undoubtedly  a  vast  population,  though  we  can 
hardly  accept  specific  figures,  in  which  indeed  authorities 
do  not  agree.  Hue  says  the  inmates  of  each  of  the  three 
great  convents  which  we  are  about  to  name  amounted  to 
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15,000;  Nain  Singh  states  them  at  7700,  5500,  and  3300 
respectively  ;  the  former  numbers  seem  excessive,  the  latter 
artificial ;  but  no  doubt  the  real  numbers  are  large.  In 
the  Labrang  they  show  a  copper  kettle  holding  more  than 
one  hundred  buckets,  which  was  used  to  make  tea  for  the 
lamas  who  took  part  in  the  daily  temple  service. 

Tho  three  great  convents  in  the  vicinity,  all  claiming  to  be 
foundations  of  Tsongkhapa,  the  medieval  reformer  and  organizer 
of  the  modern  orthu!       I  Church,  are  the  following  :— 

1.  Bre-bung  (written  Bras-sPuiujs,   "the  Rice-Heap,"  so  called 

the  shape  of  the  hill  on  which  it  standi),  called  by  Nain 
Singh  Debang,  is  5  or  6  miles  from  Lhasa,  west  of  the  city,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  plain  from  the  side  of  Shigatze  and  Nepal.  In  the 
middle  of  the  convent  buildings  rises  a  kind  of  pavilion,  brilliant 
with  colour  and  gilding,  which  is  reserved  for  the  Dalai  Lama,  whi  n 
he  visits  Brebung  once  a  year,  and  expounds  to  the  inmates.  The 
tented  by  the  Mongol  students  who  come  to  Lhasa 
late,  and  is  known  in  tho  country  as  the  Mongol  convent. 

2.  Sera  ("  The  Golden  ")  is  2  or  3  miles  from  the  city  on  the 
acclivity  of  the  hills  which  border  the  valley  ou  the  no.rtlvand 
close  to  the  road  by  which  pilgrims  enter  from  Mongolia.  The  hill 
is  planted  with  holly  and  cypress,  and  from  a  distance  the  crowd 
of  buildings  and  temples,  rising  in  amphitheatre  against  a  back- 
ground of  trees,  forms  a  pleasing  picture.  In  the  recesses  of  tho 
hill,  high  above  tho  convent,  are  scattered  cells  of  lamas  adopting 
the 'solitary  life.  There  are  three  great  temples  rising  in  many 
stories,  the' walls  of  which  are  entirely  covered  with  gilding,  whence 
the  convent's  name.  In  the  chief  of  these  temples  is  preserved 
the  famous  Dorji  of  Buddha,  i.e.,  the  Vujra  or  Thunderbolt  (of 
Iudra  properly),  or  Adamant,  tho  symbol  of  the  strong  and  inde- 
structible, which  the  priest  grasps  and  manipulates  in  various  ways 
during  prayer.  From  this  dorji,  according  to  one  etymology  at 
least,  conies  the  name  of  the  Himalayan  sauatariuni  Dorjiling  or 
Darjeeling.  The  emblem  is  a  bronze  instrument,  shaped  much  like 
a  dumb-bell  with  pointed  ends,  and  it  is  said  by  Koeppen  to  have1 
been  one  of  the  later  lama  borrowings  from  Sivaism.  The  original 
is  carried  solemnly  in  procession  to  Labrang  during  the  New  Year's 
festival.  In  Sera  P.  Desideri  found  shelter  during  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  the  Dzungar  Khan  in  1717,  spoken  of  below. 

The  hill  adjoining  Sera  is  believed  to  be  rich  in  silver  ore,  but  it 
is  not  allowed  to  be  worked.  On  the  summit  is  a  spring,  and  a  holy 
place  of  the  Lhasa  Mohammedans,  who  resort  thither.  Near  the 
convent  there  is  said  to  be  gold,  which  is  worked  by  the  monks. 
"  Should  they  .  .  .  discover  a  nugget  of  large  size,  it  is  imme- 
diately replaced  in  the  earth,  under  the  impression  that  the  large 
nuggets  .  .  .  germinate  in  time,  producing  the  small  lumps  which 
they  are  privileged  to  search  for  n  (Nain  Singh). 

3.  Galdan. — This  great  convent  is  10  or  12  miles  east  of  Lhasa, 
ou  the  other  side  of  the  Kichu  Tsangpo  river.  It  is  the  oldest  monas- 
tery of  the  "Yellow"  sect,  having  been  founded  by  Tsongkhapa, 
and  having  had  him  for  its  first  superior.  Here  his  body  is  said  to 
be  preserved  with  miraculoui  circumstances,  and  here  are  other  relics 
of  him,  such  as  the  impression  of  his  hands  and  feet  in  hard  butter. 
Samaye  (bSam-yas)  is  another  famous  convent  intimately  con- 
nected with  Lhasa,  but  it  lies  some  36  miles  south-east  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  great  Tsangpo.  It  was  founded  by  Padma  Sambhava 
(Piw/Ai  i>  of  the  Tibetans),  the  apostle  who  came  from  Udayana  in 
-:th  century  as  the  great  reviver  of  Buddhism,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  the  old  Red  sect.  It  is  visited  by  the  Dalai  Lama  once  a 
year.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  very  high  circular  stone  wall,  lh  miles 
in  circumference,  with  gates  facing  the  four-points  of  the  compass. 
On  this  wall  Nain  Singh,  who  was  here  on  his  last  journey  (1874), 
counted  1030  ehaityas  of  brick.  One  very  large  temple  (Lha-klwnj) 
occupies  the  centre,  and  round  it  are  four  smaller  but  still  very 
large  temples.  Manyjjf  the  idols  are  of  pure  gold,  and  the  wealth 
is  very  great.  The  interiors  of  the  temples  are  covered  with  beauti- 
ful writing  in  enormous  Narari  characters,  which  the  vulgar  believe 
to  be  the  writing  of  Sakya  himself. 

Lhasa  Festivities. — The  greatest  of  these  is  at  the  new 
year.  This  lasts  fifteen  days,  and  is  a  kind  of  lama 
carnival,  in  which  masks  and  mummings,  wherein  the 
Tibetans  take  especial  delight,  play  a  great  part.  The 
celebration  commences  at  midnight,  with  shouts  and 
clangour  of  bells,  gongs,  chank-shells,  drums,  and  all  the 
noisy  repertory  of  Tibetan  music ;  whilst  friends  exchange 
early  visits  and  administer  coarse  sweetmeats  and  buttered 
tea.  On  the  2d  day  the  Dalai  Lama  gives  a  grand  banquet, 
it  which  the  Chinese  and  native  authorities  are  present, 
whilst  in  the  public  spaces,  and  in  front  of  the  great 
convents,  all  sorts  of  shows  and  jugglers'  performances  go 
an.  Next  day  a  regular  Tibetan  exhibition  takes  place. 
A  long  cable,  twisted  of  leather  thongs,  is  stretched  from 


a  high  point  in  the  battlements  of  Potala  Blauting  down  to 
the  plain,  where  it  is  strongly  moored.  Two  men  slide 
from  top  to  bottom  of  this  huge  hypothenuse,  sometimes 
lying  on  the  chest  (which  is  protected  by  a  breast-plate  of 
strong  leather),  spreading  their  arms  as  if  to  swim,  and 
descending  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow-9  ight.  Occasionally 
fatal  accidents  occur  in  this  performance,  which  is  called 
"the  dance  of  the  gods";  buit  the  survivors  are  rewarded 
by  the  court,  and  the  Grand  Lama  himself  is  always  a 
witness  of  it.  This  practice  occurs  more  or  less  over  the 
Himalayan  plateau,  and  is  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Ganges  as  Barat.  It  is  employed  as  a  kind  of  expia- 
tory rite  in  cases  of  pestilence  and  the  like.  And  exactly 
the  same  performance  is  described  as  having  been  exhibited 
in  St  Paul's  Churchyard  before  King  Edward  VI.,  and  again 
before  Philip  of  Spain,  as  well  as,  about  1750,  at  Hertford 
and  other  places  in  England  (see  Strutt's  Sports,  &c,  2d 
ed.,  p.  198). 

The  most  remarkable  celebration  of  the  new  year's 
festivities  is  the  great  jubilee  of  the  Monlam  (sMon-lam, 
"prayer"),  instituted  by  Tsongkhapa  himself  in  1409. 
Lamas  from  all  parts  of  Tibet,  but  chiefly  from  the  great 
convents  in  the  neighbourhood,  flock  to  Lhasa,  and  every 
road  leading  thither  is  thronged  with  troops  of  monks  on 
foot  or  horseback,  on  yaks  or  donkeys,  and  carrying  with 
them  their  breviaries  and  their  cooking-pots.  They 
descend  like  swarms  of  bees  upon  the  city,  and  those  who 
cannot  find  lodging  bivouac  in  the  streets  and  squares,  or 
pitch  their  little  black  tents  in  the  plain.  The  festival  lasts 
six  days,  during  which  there  reigns  a  kind  of  saturnalia, 
and  the  town  is  abandoned  to  these  crowds  of  monks. 
Unspeakable  confusion  and  disorder  reign,  whilst  gangs  of 
lamas  parade  the  streets,  shouting,  singing,  and  coming  to 
blows.  The  object  of  this  great  disorderly  gathering  is, 
however,  supposed  to  be  devotional.  Vast  processions  take 
place,  with  mystic  offerings  and  lama-music,  to  the  Labrang 
and  Moru  convents;  the  Grand  Lama  himself  assists  at  the 
festival,  and  from  an  elevated  throne  beside  the  Labrang 
receives  the  offerings  of  the  multitude,  and  bestows  his 
benediction. 

On  the  15th  of  the  first  month  multitudes  of  torches  are 
Kept  ablaze,  which  lighten  up  the  city  to  a  great  distance, 
whilst  the  interior  of  the  Labrang  is  illuminated  throughout 
the  night  by  innumerable  lanterns  shedding  light  on  coloured 
figures  in  bas-relief,  framed  in  arabesques  of  animals,  birds, 
and  flowers,  and  representing  the  history  of  Buddha,  and 
other  subjects,  all  modelled  in  butter.  The  figures  are 
executed  on  a  large  scale,  and,  as  described  by  Hue,  who 
witnessed  the  festival  at  Kunbum  on  the  frontier  of  China, 
with  extraordinary  truth  and  skilL  These  singular  works 
of  art  occupy  some  months  in  preparation,  and  on  the 
morrow  are  thrown  away.  On  other  days  horse-races  take 
place  from  Sera  to  Potala,  and  foot-races  from  Potala  to  the 
city.  On  the  27th  of  the  month  the  holy  Dorje  is  carried 
in  solemn  procession  from  Sera  to  the  Labrang,  and  to  the 
presence  of  the  Lama  at  Potala. 

Of  other  great  annual  feasts,  one,  in  the  fourth  month, 
is  assigned  to  the  conception  of  Sakya,  but  appears  to  con- 
nect itself  with  the  old  nature-feast  of  the  entering  of  spring, 
and  to  be  more  or- less  identical  with  the  //,</<"  of  India.  A 
second,  the  consecration  of  the  waters,  in  September-Oc- 
tober, appears,  on  the  confines  of  India,  to  be  associated 
with  the  Dasehra. 

On  the  30th  day  of  the  second  month  there  comes  off  a 
strange  ceremony,  akin  to  that  of  the  scapegoat  (which  is 
not  unknown  in  India).  It  is  called  the  driving  out  of  the 
demon.  A  man  is  hired  to  perform  the  part  of  demon  (or 
victim  rather),  a  part  which  sometimes  ends  fatally.  He 
is  fantastically  dressed,  his  face  mottled  with  white  ond 
black,  and  is  then  brought  forth  from  the  Labrang  to  en- 
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gags  in  quasi-theological  controversy  witn  one  who  repre- 
sents the  Grand  Lama.  This  ends  in  their  throwing  dice 
against  each  other  (as  it  were  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  Lhasa). 
If  the  demon  were  to  win  the  omen  would  be  appalling; 
so  this  is  effectually  barred  by  false  dice.  The  victim  is 
then  marched  outside  the  city,  followed  by  the  troops,  and 
by  the  whole  populace,  hooting,  shouting,  and  firing  volleys 
after  him.  Once  he  is  driven  off,  the  people  return,  and 
he  is  carried  off  to  the  Samaye1  convent.  Should  he  die 
shortly  after,  this  is  auspicious  ;  if  not,  he  is  kept  in  ward 
at  Samaye'  for  a  twelvemonth. 

Nain  Singh,  whose  habitual  accuracy  is  attested  by  many 
facts,  mentions  a  strange  practice  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  according  to  which  the  civil  power  in  the  city  is  put 
up  to  auction  for  the  first  twenty-three  days  of  the  new 
year.  The  purchaser,  who  must  be  a  member  of  the  Bre- 
bung  monastery,  and  is  termed  the  Jahio,  is  a  kind  of  lord 
of  misrule,  who  exercises  arbitrary  authority  during  that 
time  for  his  own  benefit,  levying  taxes  and  capricious  fines 
upon  the  citizens. 

Climate,  &c. — Pundit  Nain  Singh,  who  lived  at  Lhasa 
continuously  from  2Gth  January  to  21st  April  (1866), 
made  indoor  observations  of  the  thermometer  from  9th  to 
23d  February  hourly,  with  the  exception  of  eight  hours  of 
sleep  (11  p.m.  to  7  A.M.);  and  the  extreme  variation  in 
the  record  is  from  26°  (February  2d,  11  a.m.)  to  45°-75 
(February  22d,  2  p.m.).  He  also  mentions  that  the  river 
(Kichu  Tsangpo)  which  flows  by  Lhasa  was  frozen  in 
December, — the  great  river  (Brahmaputra)  being  open  and 
passed  by  boats.  Water  kept  in  the  warmest  part  of  a 
house  froze,  and  burst  the  vessels  holding  it.  It  is  Dot 
easy  to  draw  very  precise  conclusions  from  these  facts,  but 
they  perhaps  indicate  a  somewhat  less  severe  winter  than 
that  of  Ladak,  where  the  true  air  temperature  is  reckoned 
by  Captain  H.  Strachey  to  range  between  zero  and  30'  Fahr. 
In  other  respects  the  Pundit's  account  of  the  climate  does 
irot  diSer  materially  from  those  we  possess  of  western  Tibet. 
He  says,  besides,  that  strong  and  high  winds  are  very  pre- 
valent, especially  during  March  and  April ;  but  snow  fell 
only  twice  in  the  three  months  of  his  stay,  and  not  deeper 
than  3  inches.  The  fall  on  the  surrounding  hills  was  some- 
what heavier,  but  apparently  it  did  not  lie,  for  in  general 
hardly  auy  snow  was  to  be  seen  from  the  city.  Should  the 
snowfall  in  Lhasa  ever  exceed  a  foot,  it  is  regarded  as  an 
evil  omen.  What  little  Desideri  says  is  to  like  effect.  The 
cold,  he  says,  was  never  hurtful  to  health,  and  he  had  often 
spent  the  night  (iu  winter  apparently)  under  the  open  sky, 
without  suffering.  Lightning,  which  occurs  only  in  con- 
nexion \ith  the  summer  rains,  is  never  known  to  strike 
houses  or  to  kill. 

It  begins  to  be  warm  in  May,  and  the  sun's  power 
rapidly  grows  most  oppressive.  There  is  a  distinct  rainy 
6eason  at  Shigatze  (July  to  September),  and  this  appears 
to  extend  to  Lhasa,  though  the  information  is  net  very 
precise.  Nain  Singh  was  told  that  earthquakes  are 
unknown  in  the  Lhasa  province.  Cholera  is  said  to  be 
unknown ;  but  dysentery  is  often  violent,  and  rapidly  fatal. 
Cough  and  chest  diseases  are  not  prevalent,  nor  are  skin 
diseases  common,  in  spite  of  the  filthy  habits  of  the  people. 
The  most  dreaded  of  all  diseases  is  smallpox.  Inoculation  is 
habitually  used.     Ophthalmia  is  very  prevalent  and  severe. 

History. — Tho  seat  of  the  princes  whose  family  raised  Tibet  to  a 
position  among  tho  powers  of  Asia  was  originally  on  the  Yarlung 
liver,  iu  the  extreme  east  of  the  region  now  occupied  by  Tibetan 
tribes.  It  was  triusplanted  to  Lhasa  in  the  7tl.  century  by  the 
king  Srong-dsan-gampo,  conqueror,  dyilizer,  and  proselytizer,  tho 
founder  of  Buddhism  in  Tibet,  the  introducer  of  the  Indian 
alphabet  On  the  three-peaked  crag  now  occupied  by  the  palace- 
monastery  of  the  Groat  Lama  this  king  is  said  to  have  established 
his  fortress,  whilst  he  founded  in  the  plain  below  temples  to  reccivo 
the  sacred  images,  brought  respectively  from  Nepal  and  from  China 
by  the  biidco  tu  whom  his  own  conversion  is  attributed. 


Tibet  endured  as  a  conquering  power  some  two  centuries,  and  tin 
more  famous  among  the  descendants  of  the  founder  added  to  the 
city.  This-rong-de-tsan  (who  reigned  740-7S6)  is  said  to  have 
erected  a  great  temple-palace  of  which  the  basement  followed  the 
Tibetan  style,  the  middle  story  the  Chinese,  and  the  upper  story  the 
Ind'an — a  combination  which  would  aptly  symbolize  the  elements 
that  have  moulded  the  culture  of  Lhasa,  such  ns  it  is.  His  son, 
the  last  of  the  great  orthodox  kings,  in  the  next  century,  is  said  to 
have  summoned  artists  from  Nepal  and  India,  and  among  many 
splendid  foundatious  to  have  erected  a  sanctuary  (at  Samaye)  of 
vast  height,  which  had  nine  stories,  the  three  lower  of  stone,  the 
three  middle  of  brick,  the  three  uppermost  of  timber.  With  this  king 
the  glory  of  Tibet  and  of  ancient  Lhasa  reached  its  zenith,  and  in 
822  an  obelisk  recording  his  treaty  on  equal  terras  with  the  Great 
T'ang  emperor  of  China  was  elected  iu  the  city.  There  followed 
dark  days  for  Lhasa  and  the  Buddhist  Church  in  the  accession  of 
this  king's  brother  Langdharma,  who  has  been  called  the  Julian  of 
the  Lamas.  This  king  rejected  the  doctrine,  persecuted  and  scat- 
tered its  ministers,  and  threw  down  its  temples,  convents,  and 
images.  It  was  more  than  a  century  before  Buddhism  recovered  its 
hold,,  and  its  conventswere  rehabilitated  over  Tibet.  The  country  was 
then  split  into  an  infinity  of  petty  states,  many  of  them  ruled  from 
the  convents  by  warlike  ecclesiastics;  but,  though  the  old  monarchy 
never  recovered,  Lhasa  seems  to  have  maintained  some  supremacy, 
and  probably  never  lost  its  claim  to  be  the  chief  city  of  that  con- 
geries of  principalities,  with  a  common  faith  and  a  common  language, 
which  was  called  Tibet. 

The  Arab  geographers  of  the  10th  century  speak  of  Tibet,  but  it 
is  without  real  knowledge,  and  none  speak  of  any  city  that  we  can 
identify  with  Lhasa.  The  first  passage  in  any  Western  author  iu  which 
such  identification  can  he  probably  traced  occurs  in  the  narrative  of 
Friar  Odorico  of  Pordenone  (c.  1330).  This  remarkable  traveller's 
route  from  Europe  to  India,  and  thence  by  sea  to  China,  can  be  traced 
satisfactorily,  but  of  his  journey  homeward  through  Asia  the  indi- 
cations are  very  fragmentary.  He  speaks,  however,  on  this  return 
journey  of  the  realm  of  Tibet,  which  lay  on  the  confines  of  India 
proper: — "  The  folk  of  that  country  dwell  in  tents  made  of  black 
felt.  But  the  chief  and  royal  city  is  all  built  witli  walls  of  black 
and  white,  and  all  its  streets  are  very  well  paved.  In  this  city  no 
one  shall  dare  to  shed  the  blood  of  any,  whether  man  or  beast,  for 
the  reverence  they  hear  a  certain  idol  that  is  there  worshipped.  In 
that  city  dwelleth  the  Abassi,  i.e.,  in  their  tongue  the  pope,  who  is 
the  head  of  all  the  idolators,  and  who  has  the  disposal  of  all  their 
benefices  such  as  they  are  after  their  manner." 

We  know  that  Kublai  Khan  had  constituted  a  young  prince  of 
the  Lama  Church,  Mati  Dhwaja,  as  head  of  that  body,  and  tributary 
ruler  of  Tibet,  but  besides  this  all  is  obscure  for  a  century.  This 
passage  of  Odoric  shows  that  such  authority  continued  under 
Kublai's  descendants,  and  that  some  foreshadow  of  the  position 
since  occupied  by  the  Dalai  Lama  already  existed.  But  it  was  not 
till  a  century  after  Odoric  that  the  strange  heredity  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Dalai  Lamas  of  Lhasa  actually  began.  And  iu  the  first  two 
centuries  of  its  existence  the  residence  of  these  pontiffs  was  rather 
at  Brebung  or  Sera  than  at  Lhasa  itself,  though  the  latter  was  the 
centre  of  devout  resort.  A  great  event  for  Lhasa  was  the  conver- 
sion, or  reconversion,  of  the  Mongols  to  Lamaism  (c.  1577),  which 
made  the  city  the  focus  of  sanctity  and  pilgrimage  to  so  vast  a  tract 
of  Asia.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  that  Lhasa 
became  the  residence  of  the  Dalai  Lama.  A  native  prince,  known 
as  theTsanpo,  with  his  seat  at  Shigatze,  had  made  himself  master 
of  southern  Tibet,  and  threatened  to  absorb  the  whole.  The  fifth 
Dalai  Lama,  Navang  Lohsaug,  called  in  the  aid  of  a  Calmuck 
prince,  Gushi  Kl\fin,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Koko-nur, 
who  defeated  and  slew  the  Tsanpo  and  made  over  full  dominion  in 
Tibet  to  the  Lama  (1643).  The  latter  now  first  established  his 
court,  and  built  his  palace,  on  the  rock-s\ie  of  the  fortress  of  the 
ancient  monarchy,  which  apparently  had  fallen  into  ruin,  and  to 
this  he  gave  the  name  of  Folala.1 

In  the  time  of  this  Dalai  Lama,  Lhasa  was  visited  for  tho  first 
time  by  European  travellers.  In  1624  Antonio  d'Andrada,  a  Portu- 
guese Jesuit,  had  penetrated  to  Tibet  through  the  Gangetic  Hima- 
laya, and  returned  the  following  year  with  a  coadjutor.  But  the 
place  which  he  reached  was  Caparangus  in  tho  kingdom  of  Cogue, 
as  he  calls  it,  i.e.,  Chaprang  in  the  province  of  Guge  on  the  Tibetan 
Sutlej,  and  ho  never  got  nearer  Lhasa.     In  June  1661  the  Jesuit 

1  This  name  is  absurdly  explained  by  Abbe  Hue  as  Buddha-la  — 
' '  hill  of  Buddha.  "  This  is  not  even  a  possible  etymology,  for,  whilst 
the  actual  term  Buddha  seems  never  to  be  used  untranslated  in  Tibet, 
one  may  discern  from  Hue's  own  book  that  la  means,  not  "a  hill," 
but  "a  pass"  over  mountains.  The  name  seems  to  be  really  taken 
from  the  classical  traditions  of  the  Buddhists.  Potato,  "the  harbour" 
v  of  the  Qreeka,  the  modern  Hyderabad  on  the  Indus),  was 
in  legend  the  royal  seat,  for  more  than  a  hundred  generations,  of  the 
Sakya  progenitors  of  Gautama  Buddha  (see  Csoma  de  Kbros  in  Journ. 
As.  Soc.  Bengal,  ii.  390. 
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fathers,  Albert  D'Orville  and  John  Gnieber,  started  from  Peking, 
ami,  by  the  way  of  Siningfu  and  the  Koko-nur,  reached  Lhasa,  where 
they  stayed  a  month,  and  then  went  on  through  Nepal  to  India. 
The  extracts  from  Grueber's  narrative,  given  by  Athanasius  Kircher 
in  his  Chi u.i  Illustrate  (Amst.,  1667),  are  accompanied  by  a  drawing 
of  Potala  which,  though  meagre,  appears  to  be  genuine,  and  is  the 
only  European  representation  in  existence  of  that  Tibetan  Vatican. 

The  founder  of  Potala  died  in  1682,  and  his  death  was  followed 
by  -  •■  ■  nts  which  brought  on  a  time  of  trouble.  He  had  appointed 
as  "  regent  "  or  civil  administrator  (Tisri,  or  Deba)t  one  supposed 
to  be  his  own  natural  sou.  This  remarkable  personage,  Sangje 
Gyamtso,  of  great  ambition  and  accomplishment,  still  renowned  in 
Tibet  as  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  valued  works  of  the  native 
literature,  concealed  the  death  of  his  master,  asserting  that  the 
latter  had  retired,  in  mystic  meditation  or  trance,  to  the  upper 
chambers  of  the  palace.  The  government  continued  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  Lama's  name  by  the  regent,  who  leagued  with  Galdan 
Khan  of  Dzungaria  against  the  Chinese  (Manchu)  power.  It  was 
not  till  the  great  emperor  Kang-hi  was  marching  on  Tibet  that  the 
death  of  the  Lama,  sixteen  years  before,  was  admitted.  A  solemn 
funeral  was  then  performed,  at  which  103,000  lamas  assisted,  and  a 
trnation  was  set  up  in  the  person  of  a  youth  of  fifteen.  This 
youn"  man  was  the  scandal  of  the  Lamaite  Church  in  every  kind  of 
evil  living  and  debauchery.  But  ii  was  under  him  and  the. regent 
Sangie  Gyamtso  that  the  Potala  palace  attained  its  present  scale  of 
grandeur,  and  that  most  of  the  other  great  buildings  of  Lhasa  were 
extended  and  embellished.  'In  1705-6  a  C.lrnuck  prince,  Latsan 
;reat  grandson  of  Gushi  Khan,  taking  the  renowned  name 
of  Jenghiz  Khan,  made  himself  master  of  Tibet,  and  put  to  death 
both  the  crafty  regent  and  the  dissolute  lama  whom  he  had  set  up. 
The  Dzungarians  crossed  the  northern  desert  in  1717,  and  stormed 
Lhasa,  but  were  in  turn  driven  out  by  the  army  of  Kang-hi  in  1720, 
and  from  that  time  the  Chinese  power,  though,  as  elsewhere,  it  has 
been  at  times  severely  shaken,  has  never  quite  lost  its  hold  of  Tibet. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  troubled  times  (1708)  that  a 
Capuchin  mission  entered  Lhasa.  It  was  unfortunate  in  the  death 
of  its  successive  heads,  and  from  about  1712  it  was  abandoned  for 
several  years,  but  after  an  interval  the  Capuchins  reappeared,  twelve 
in  number,  reaching  Lhasa  by  Nepal  in  1720.  Nothing  almost  was 
heard  of  them  till  the  head  of  the  mission,  P.  Orazio  della  Penna, 
appeared  at  Rome  in  1735  to  report  that  nine  were  dead,  and  to 
ask  reinforcement.  He  returned  with  nine  more,  carrying  presents 
to  the  Grand  Lama  and  the  so-called  "king  of  Tibet."  In  1742 
he  reported  his  safe  arrival,  and  that  the  presents  were  well  received. 
Callea  to  Nepal,  where  there  was  a  branch  of  the  mission,  he  died 
there  in  1747.  "We  possess  some  of  the  results  collected  by  this 
mission  in  an  excellent  short  treatise  on  Tibet  by  P.  Orazio 
himself,  as  well  as  in  the  extraordinary  hodge-podge  of  crude  philo- 
logy, rubbish,  and  valuable  facts  (like  fossils  imbedded  in  a  bank 
of  mud),  the  Alphabctuin  Tibetanum  of  the  ,Augustine  monk  Ant. 
Giorgi  {Rome,  1762).  The  mission  seems  to  have  been  expelled 
from  Tibet  in  1754,  and  found  refuge  for  a  time  in  Nepal.  Some 
fifty  volumes,  the  relics  of  the  mission  library,  were  in  1847 
recovered  from  Lhasa  by  Mr  Bryan  Hodgson,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Grand  Lama  himself,  and  were  transmitted  as  an  offering  to 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  then  in  the  first  bloom  of  reputation. 

In  1716,  moreover,  two  Jesuits,  P.  Ipolito  Desideri  of  Pistoia,  and 
P.  Freyre,  a  Portuguese,  reached  Lhasa  by  way  of  Kashmir, 
Ladak,  and  the  enormous  journey  fromLadak  by  the  holy  lakes  and 
the  valley  of  the  Tsanpu.  Desideri  remained  at  Lhasa  till  April  1721, 
witnessing  the  capture  of  Lhasa  successively  by  Dzungar  and  Chinese. 
Of  the  moderation  of  the  latter,  and  their  abstinence  from  all  out- 
rage or  plunder,  he  speaks  highly.  His  departure  was  due  to  con- 
troversies between  the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins  at  Rome,  which  caused 
an  order  to  be  issued  for  his  retirement  from  Tibet.  An  interesting 
letter  from  him,  dated  April  10,  1716,  is  printed  in  the  Lettres  ~&di- 
fiantes,  Rcc.  xv.,  but  a  large  MS.  volume  of  his  observations  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Tibet  is  still  unpublished.  The  next  European 
visitor  was  Samuel  Van  de  Putto  of  Flushing,  an  LL.D.  of  Leyden, 
whose  thirst  for  travel  carried  him  through  India  to  Lhasa,  where 
kid  to  have  resided  a  long  time,  to  have  acquired  the  language, 
and  to  have  become  intimate  with  some  of  the  lamas.  After 
ng  from  Lhasa  to  Peking  with  a  lama  mission  he  returned, 
India,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  sack  of 
Delhi  by  Nadir  Shah  in  1737.  Unhappily  he  ordered  his  papers  to 
be  burnt  after  his  death,  and  the  knowledge  that  such  a  traveller 
must  have  accumulated  died  with  him.  We  pass  on  to  1811-12 
when  the  first  (and  last)  English  visit  to  Lhasa  occurred.  The 
traveller  was  Thomas  Manning,  a  Cambridge  man  of  Caius  College, 
1  been  long  devoted  to  Chinese  studies,  the  "  friend  M."  of 
Charles  Lamb,  from  whom  '*  Elia  "  professes  to  have  got  that  trans- 
lation of  a  Chinese  MS.  which  furnished  the  immortal  dissertation 
on  roast  pig.  After  residing  some  years  at  Canton,  Manning  went 
to  Calcutta,  bent  on  reaching  the  interior  of  China  through  Tibet, 
since  from  the  seaboard  it  was  sealed.  He  actually  did  reach  Lhasa, 
stayed  there  about  five  months,  and  had  several  interviews  with 
the  Dalai  Lama,  but  waa  compiled  to  return  to  India.     He  nevor 


published  anything  regarding  his  journey,  and  the  very  fact  of  its 
occurrence  was  known  to  few,  when  his  narrative  was  pi 
through  the  praiseworthy  zeal  of  Mr  C.  Markham,  in  1876.  The  man 
had  given  the  reins  to  his  own  eccentricities  till  he  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  power  of  seriousness,  and  the  account,  though  containing 
some  passages  of  great  interest,  is  most  disappointing. 

The  next  travellers  to  reach  Lhasa  were  Hue  and  Gabet,  French 
Lazarist  priests,  who  travelled  from  China  the  route  followed  by 
Grueber  and  .by  Van  de  Putte,  via  Siningfu,  and  reached  Lhasa 
29th  January  1846.  On  the  15th  of  March  they  were  sent  off  under 
escort  by  the  rugged  road  to  Sz'-chuen.  Hue's  book,  Souvenirs  d'ltv 
Voyage,  &c,  is  probably  still  well  known,  and  deserves  to  be  so,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  among  books  of  travel.  Hue  was 
indeed,  not  only  without  science,  perhaps  without  accurate  know- 
ledge of  any  kind,  but  also  without  that  geographical  sense  which 
sometimes  enables  a  traveller  to  bring  back  valuable  contributions 
to  geographical  knowledge  though  unable  to  make  instrumental 
observations.  He  was,  however,  amazingly  clever  as  a  narrator  and 
sketcher  of  character  ;  and,  in  this  his  first  work,  his  ambition  to 
shine  had  not  gained  the  upper  hand  as  it  did  fatally  in  later  works. 
It  was  Ke-shen^a  well-known  Chinese  statesman,  disgraced  for 
making  peace  with  the  English  at  Canton  in  1841,  and  who  was 
then  on  a  special  deputation  to  Lhasa,  who  ostensibly  expelled 
them.  The  Tibetan  regent,  with  his  enlightened  and  kindly 
spirit,  is  painted  by  Hue  in  most  attractive  colours,  and  Mr  Mark- 
ham  expresses  strongly  the  opinion  that  the  native  authorities  wire 
most  willing  to  receive  strangers,  whilst  the  jealousy  that  excluded 
them  was  Chinese  only.  Recent  experiences  of  attempts  to  enter 
Tibet  contradict  this  view.  The  lamas,  whose  rule  seems  to  have 
become  more  and  more  grasping  and  oppressive,  appear  to  be  sen- 
sible that  their  system  would  easily  fall  to  pieces,  and  are  violently 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  Europeans  across  the  Tibetan  frontier. 

Our  latest  narrative  of  a  visit  to  Lhasa  is  that  of  the  late  Pundit 
Nain  Singh,  trained  as  an  explorer  in  the  Indian  survey  department. 
He  reached  the  city  in  the  course  of  two  most  remarkable  journeys. 
In  the  first,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  by  Nepal,  he  travelled  by 
the  Manasarowar  Lake,  and  the  road  thence  eastward,  parallel  to 
the  course  of  the  Tsanpu,  reaching  Lhasa  10th  January  1866,  and 
leaving  it  21st  April  1867.  On  the  second  journey  (1874)  he  started 
from  Ladak,  crossing  the  vast  and  elevated  plateau  by  the  Tengri-nor 
and  other  great  lakes,  and  again  reaching  Lhasa  18th  November. 
Between  these  two  journeys  Lhasa  had  also  been  visited  by  another 
native  explorer  in  1872. 1  Nain  Singh,  by  his  extraordinary  surveys, 
and  by  repeated  observations  of  latitude  on  his  first  visit,  has  fixed 
for  us  the  position  of  Lhasa.  But  he  also  has  given  an  account  of 
his  journeys,  and  of  his  residence  there,  which,  though  brief,  is  full 
of  intelligence  and  interest,  and  appears  to  be  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy. This  enterprising  and  deserving  man  was,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  his  journey  in  1875,  rewarded  by  the  Indian  Government 
with  a  pension  and  grant  of  land,  and  afterwards  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  and  the  Companionship  of  the 
Star  of  India.     He  died  early  in  1882. 

See  Koeppeu,  Die  La7/iaischc  Hierarchic  und  Kirchc  (Berlin, 
1859),  being  the  2d  vol.  of  Die  Religion  des  Buddha;  Giorgi,  Alpha- 
betum  Tibetanum,  Rome,  1762  ;  Hue,  Souvenirs  d'un  Voyage,  &c. , 
Paris,  1850,  vol.  ii.  ;  Desc,  du  Tubet  ("Wci-tsang-thou-chy),  edited  by 
Klaproth,  Paris,  1831;  Pundit  Nain  Singh  {Colonel  Montgopierie  s 
Report)  in  Journ.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  vol.  x.vxviii.  129  sq. ;  Tibet 
(Bogle  and  Manning),  by  C.  Markham,  C.B.  (2d  ed.  1879);  MS. 
narrative  of  P.  Ipolito  Desideri  (copy  in  possession  of  Hakluyt  Soc). 
Also  articles,  by  Dr  A. -Campbell  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  vol. 
xxiv.  p.  215  ;  by  the  late  Wilfrid  Heeley,  B.C.S.,  in  Calc.  Review, 
vol.  lix.  p.  1 ;  by  Col.  H.  Yule,  in  Blackwood's  Mag.,  March  1852, 
and  in  the  Times,  May  15,  1876;  paper  on  "-Chinese  Tea  Trade 
with  Tibet,"  by  E.  C.  Baber,  printed  in  Suppt.  to  Gazette  of  India, 
November  8,  1879;  "The  Silver  Coinage  of  Tibet,"  by  M.  Terrieu 
de  la  Couperie,  in  Numism.  Chron.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  i.  (H.  Y.) 

L'H6PITAX,  or  L'Hospital, Michel  de(c.  1505-1573), 
chancellor  of  France  from  1560  to  1568,  was  born  near 
Aigueperse  in  Auvergne  (now  Puy-de-Dome)  about  the  year 
1505.  His  father,  who  was  physician  and  comptroller  of 
accounts  to  the  constable  Charles  de  Bourbon,  sent  him  to 
study  at  Toulouse,  whence  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
driven  by  the  evil  fortunes  of  the  family  patron,  after 
suffering  arrest  and  imprisonment,  to  Padua,  in  which 
university  he  studied  law  and  letters  for  about  six  years. 
On  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  joined  his  father  at 
Bologna,  and  afterwards,  the  constable  having  died,  went 
to  Rome  in  the  suite  of  Charles  V.  For  some  time  he 
held  the  position  of  auditor  of  the  rota  at  Rome,  but  in 
1534,  encouraged    by  the   fair  promises  of   Cardinal    dc 

1  See  Walker's  Report  for  1873-74. 
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Grammont,  he  returned  to  France.  The  death  of  his  patron 
soon  afterwards  seriously  impaired  his  prospects  ;  but  after 
he  had  entered  himself  of  the  Parisian  bar,  his  marriage, 
in  1537,  to  a  daughter  of  the  lieutenant-criminel  procured 
for  him  the  post  of  couusellor  to  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
Thi3  office  he  held  until  1547,  when  he  was  sent  by  Henry 
IL  on  a  mission. to  Bologna,  where  the  council  of  Trent 
was  at  that  time  sitting ;  after  sixteen  months  of  wearisome 
inactivity  there,  he  was  by  his  own  desire  recalled  at  the 
close  of  1548.  L'Hopital  now  for  some  time  held  the 
position  of  "  chancellor "  in  the  household  of  the  princess 
Margaret,  duchess  of  Berri,  and  in  1554  he  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  royal  finances.  In  1559  he  accom- 
panied his  mistress,  now  duchess  of  Savoy,  to  Nice,  where, 
on  the  following  year,  tidings  reached  him  that  he  had  been 
chosen  to  succeed  Olivier  in  the  chancellorship  of  France. 
One  of  his  first  acts  after  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  office 
(in  July  1560)  was  to  cause  the  parliament  of  Paris  to 
register  the  edict  of  Romorantin,  of  which  he  is  sometimes, 
but  erroneously  it  would  seem,  said  to  have  been  the 
author.  Designed  as  it  was  to  protect  so-called  heretics 
from  the  secret  and  summary  methods  of  the  Inquisition, 
it  certainly  had  his  sympathy  and  approval.  In  accordance 
with  the  consistent  policy  of  inclusion  and  toleration  by 
which  the  whole  of  his  official  life  was  characterized,  he 
induced  the  council  to  call  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  which 
met  at  Fontainebleau  in  August  1660  and  agreed  that  the 
States  General  should  be  summoned,  all  proceedings  against 
heretics  being  meanwhile  suppressed,  pending  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church  by  a  general  or  national  council.  The 
States  General  met  in  December  ;  the  edict  of  Orleans  (Jury 
1561)  followed,  and  finally,  after  the  colloquy  of  Poissy, 
that  of  January  1562,  the  most  liberal  (except  that  of 
Nantes)  ever  obtained  by  the  Protestants  df  France.  Its 
terms,  however,  were  not  carried  out,  and  during  the  war 
which  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  massacre  of  Vassy 
in  May,  L'Hopital,  whose  dismissal  had  been  for  some  time 
urged  by  the  papal  legate  Hippolytus  of  Este,  found  it 
necessary  to  retire  to  his  estate  at  Vignay  near  Etampes, 
whence  he  did  not  return  until  after  the  pacification  of 
Amboise.  (March  19,  1563).  It  was  by  his  advice  that 
Charles  "IX.  was  declared  of  age  (August  17,  1563)  at 
Rouen,  a  measure  which  really  increased  the  power  of 
Catherine  de'  Medici ;  and  it  was  under  his  influence  also 
that  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1564. refused  to  sanction 
the  publication  of  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Trent,  on 
accouut  of  their  inconsistency  with  the  GallicSn  liberties. 
In  1564-66  he  accompanied  the  young  king  on  an  extended 
tour  through  France  ;  and  in  1566  he  was  instrumental  in 
the  promulgation  of  an  important  edict  for  reform  of  abuses 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  The  renewal  of  the 
religious  war  in  September  1567,  however,  was  at  once  a 
symptom  and  a  cause  of  diminished  influence  to  L'Hopital, 
and  in  February  156S  he  obtained  his  letters  of  discharge, 
which  were  registered  by  the  parliament  on  May  11,  his 
titles,  honours,  and  emoluments  being  reserved  to  him 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Henceforward  he  lived 
a  life  of  unbroken  literary  seclusion  at  Vignay,  his  only 
subsequent  public  appearance  being  by  means  of  a 
"  memoire  "  which  ho  addressed  to  the  king  in  1570  under 
the  title  Le  but  de  la  guerre  et  de  la  paix,  ou  Discours  du 
chancelier  L' Hospital  pour  exhorter  Charles  IX.  a  doinu  r  la 
paix  a  ses  subjects.  Though  not  exempt  from  considerable 
danger,  he  passed  in  safety  through  the  troubles  of  the  St 
Bartholomew,  but  did  not  long  survive  them.  His  death 
took  place  either  at  Viguay  or  at  Belesbatr  (Courdimanche, 
Etampes)  on  March_13,  1573. 

.  After  his  death  Pibrac;  assisted  by  De  Thou  and  Scevole  de 
Sainte-Marthe,  collected  a  volume  of  the  Poemala  of  L'H6pital, 
and  in  1585  his  grandtou  published  EyUtolarum  sen  Sermonum 


libri  ax.  The  complete  (Em-res  de  TUCpital  were  published  for  Hie 
first  time  by  Dufey  (5  vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1S24-25).  They  include 
his  "  Harangues  "  and  "  Kemonstrances,"  tbe  Epistle;,  the  Memoirs 
to  Charles  IX.,  a  TraiU  tie  la  Information  de  la  Justice,  and  the 
will  of  L'Hfipital.  Haag  (France  Prot.,  vii.  p.  83)  gives  the  titles 
of  several  MSS.  still  unpublished.  Yillemain  wrote  &  Vie  de 
L'Hdpital,  which  has  recently  been  reprinted  (1874),  and  there 
are  monographs  also  by  Taillandier  (1SC1)  and  by  Dnpre-Lasal 
Q875). 

LIAU-YANG,  or  Leaou-  Vang,  a  city  of  China,  formerly 
the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Liau-tung  or  Shing-king 
(southern  Manchuria),  and  still  a  place  of  considerable 
mark,  35  miles  south  of  Moukden.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich' 
cotton  district,  and  carries  on  uo  small  trade.  The  walls 
include  an  area  about  2A  miles  long  by  2  miles  broad,  and 
there  are  pretty  extensive  suburbs  ;  but  a  good  deal  even 
of  the  enclosed  area  is  under  cultivation.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  80,000. 

LIBANIUS,  a  Sophist,  was  the  most  distinguished 
Greek  writer  of  the  4th  century  a.d.  He  was  born  at 
Antioch  beween  314  and  316.  He  studied  at  Athens,  and 
spent  most  of  his  earlier  manhood  in  Constantinople  and 
Nicomedia.  His  private  classes  at  Constantinople  were 
much  more  popular  than  those  of  the  public  professors ; 
and  their  jealousy  found  means  of  having  him  expelled 
from  Constantinople  in  346  on  the  charge  of  studying 
magic.  He  was  recalled  from  Nicomedia  after  five  years. 
Ill  health  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Antioch,  where  he  spent 
the  later  part  of  his  life.  Though  3  pagan  by  religion,  he 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  Christian  emperors.  When 
Julian  restored  paganism  as  the  state  religion,  Libanius 
showed  no  intolerance.  Among  his  pupils  he  numbered 
St  John  Chrysostom  and  St  Basil.  His  works,  consisting 
chiefly  of  orations,  declamations  on  set  topics,  and  letters, 
are  very  voluminous,  and  have  not  yet  been  published  in 
one  single,  edition.  He  devoted  much  time  to  the  study 
of  the  classical  Greek  writers,  on  whom  his  style  is  modelled 
with  considerable  success. 

Tire  best  edition  of  the  orations  and  declamations  is  Pieiske's,  of 
the  letters  Wolf's.  See  "Westermann,  Gcsch.  a.  Gricck.  Bcrcdtsam* 
kcit ;  Bernhardy's  and  other  histories  of  Greek  literature  ;  Forster, 
Ziir  SchriftsUllcrei  des  Libanios,  and  articles  in  Hermes,  vols.  ix. 
andx. 

LIBAU  (Leepaja  of  the  Letts),  a  port  of  Russia,  on  the 
Baltic  Sea,  in  the  government  of  Courland  and  district  of 
Grobin,  143  miles  by  rail  south-west  of  Riga.  It  is  situated 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  a  narrow  sandy  peninsula 
which  separates  Lake  Libau  (1 2  miles  long  and  2  miles 
wide)  from  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  town  is  well  built  of 
stone,  with  good  gardens,  and  has  a  gymnasium  and  more 
than  twenty  different  schools,  cigar  manufactories,  machine 
works,  and  a  small  wharf.  The  sea  throwing  up  a  good 
deal  of  amber,  many  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  small  articles  of  that  substance.  The  harbour  of 
Libau  was  2  miles  south  of  the  town  until  a  canal  was  dug 
through  the  peninsula  in  1697;  but  this  canal  is  liable  to 
be  silted  up,  and  the  depth  at  the  bar  is  only  9  feet,  or 
even  6  feet  daring  south-west  winds,  so  that  larger  ships 
must  lie  in  the  open  roadstead.  Libau  being  the  most 
southern  Baltic  port  in  Russia  has  the  advantage  of  freezing1 
only  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  winter.  Since  being 
brought,  in  1872,  into  railway  connexion  with  Moscow, 
Orel,  and  Kharkoff,  it  has  become  an  important  Russian 
port,  and  competes  with  the  northern  ports  of  Prussia,  the 
exports  already  exceeding  by  100,000  tons  those  from 
Konigsberg.  In  1S79  the  port  of  Libau  was  visited  by 
1976  ships,  and  the  export  of  corn,  flax,  liempsecd,  and 
linseed  has  reached  28,212,600  roubles(about  .£2,822,000), 
against  1,980,000  roubles  and  367  ships  in  1872.  The 
merchants  carry  on  an  active  trade  in  grain  and  tlax,  mak- 
ing their  purchases  directly  in  southern  Russia ;  their 
warehouses  are  numerous,  spacious,  and  well  built     The 
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yearly  fair  has  some  importance  for  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts. The  town  is  also  a  watering-place,  yearly  visited 
by  several  hundreds  of  persons.  Population  in  1881, 
27,000  ;  with  military  and  railway  servants,  30,000. 

The  port  of  Lilian,  Lyra  portus,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1263  ;  it 
then  belonged  to  the  Livonian  order.  In  1418  it  was  burnt  by 
Lithuanions,  and  in  15C0  it  was  mortgaged  by  the  grandmaster  of 
the  order  to  the  Prussian  duke  Albeit.  It  was  annexed  to  Bussia 
in  1795. 

LIBEL  and  SLANDER  are  the  terms  employed  in  Eng- 
lish law  to  denote  injurious  attacks  upon  a  man's  reputation 
or  character  by  words  written  or  spoken,  or  by  equivalent 
signs.  In  most  early  systems  of  law  we  find  verbal  injuries 
treated  as  a  criminal  or  quasi-criminal  offence,  the  essence 
of  the  injury  lying  not  in  pecuniary  loss,  which  may  be 
compensated  by  damages,  but  in  the  personal  insult  which 
must  be  atoned  for, — a  vindictive  penalty  coming  in  the 
place  of  personal  revenge.  By  the  law  of  the  XII.  Tables, 
the  composition  of  scurrilous  songs  and  gross  noisy  public 
affronts  were  punished  by  death.  Minor  offences  of  the 
same  class  seem  to  have  found  their  place  under  the  general 
conception  of  injuria,  which  included  ultimately  every 
form  of  direct  personal  aggression  which  involved  contumely 
or  insult.  In  the  later  Roman  jurisprudence,  which  has, 
on  this  point,  exercised  considerable  influence  over  modern 
systems  of  law,  we  find  verbal  injuries  dealt  with  in  the 
edict  under  two  heads.  The  first  comprehended  defamatory 
and  injurious  statements  which  were  made  in  a  public 
manner  [convicium  contra  bonos  mores).  In  this  case  the 
essence  of  the  offence  lay  in  the  unwarrantable  public 
proclamation,  in  the  contumely  which  was  offered  to  a 
man  before  his  fellow-citizens.  In  such  a  case  the  truth 
of  the  statements  was  no  justification  for  the  unnecessarily 
public  and  insulting  manner  in  which  they  had  been  made. 
The  second  head  included  defamatory  statements  which 
were  made  in  private,  and  in  this  case  the  offence  lay  in 
the  imputation  itself,  not  in  the  manner  of  its  publication. 
The  truth  was  therefore  a  sufficient  defence,  for  no  man 
had  a  right  to  demand  legal  protection  for  a  false  reputa- 
tion. Even  belief  in  the  truth  was  enough,  because  it  took 
away  the  intention  which  was  essential  to  the  notion  of 
The  law  thus  aimed  at  giving  sufficient  scope  for 
the  discussion  of  a  man's"  character,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  protected  him  from  needless  insult  and  pain.  The 
remedy  for  verbal  injuries  was  long  confined  to  a  civil 
action  for  a  money  penalty,  which  was  estimated  according 
to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  and  which,  although  vindictive 
in  its  character,  doubtless  included  practically  the  element 
of  compensation.  But  a  new  remedy  was  introduced  with 
the  extension  of  the  criminal  law,  under  which  many  kinds 
of  defamation  were  punished  with  great  severity.  We  find 
at  the  same  time  increased  importance  attached  to  the 
publication  of  defamatory  books  and  writings,  the  libri  or 
libelli  famori,  from  which  we  derive  our  modern  use  of  the 
wurd  libel  ;  and  under  the  later  emperors  the  latter  term 
came  to  be  specially  applied  to  anonymous  accusations  or 
pasquils,  the  dissemination  of  which  was  regarded  as 
peculiarly  dangerous,  and  visited  with  very  severe  punish- 
ment, whether  the  matter  contained  in  theju  were  true  or 
false. 

The  earlier  history  of  the  English  law  of  defamation  is 
somewhat  obscure.  Civil  actions  for  damages  seem  to  have 
been  tolerably  frequent  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  There  was  no  distinction  drawn  between  words  written 
and  spoken.  When  no  pecuniary  penalty  was  involved  such 
cases  fell  within  the  old  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
eourts,  which  was  only  finally  abolished  during  the  present 
reign.  It  seems,  to  say  the  least,  uncertain  whether  any 
generally  applicable  criminal  process  was  in  use.  The 
crime  of  tcandalum  magnatum,  spreading  fake  reports 
about  the  magnates  of  tho  realm,  was  established  by  statutes, 
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but  the  first  fully  reported  case  in  which  libel  is  affirmed 
generally  to  be  punishable  at  common  law  is  one  tried  in 
the  Star  Chamber  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  In  that  case 
no  English  authorities  are  cited  except  a  previous  case  of 
the  same  nature  before  the  same  tribunal  ;  the  law  and 
terminology  appear  to  be  taken  directly  from  Roman  sources, 
with  the  insertion  that  libels  tended  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  ; 
and  it  seenrs^  probable  that  that  not  very  scrupulous  tribu- 
nal had  simply  found  it  convenient  to  adopt  the  very 
stringent  Roman  provisions  regarding  the  libelli  fumosi 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  Roman  limitations.  From 
that  time  we  find  both  the  criminal  and  civil  remedies  in 
full  operation,  and  will  now  consider  how  the  law  stands 
with  regard  to  each  at  the  present  time. 

Civil  Law. — The  first  important  distinction  we  encounter 
is  that  between  slander  and  libel,  between  the  oral  and 
written  promulgation  of  defamatory  statements.  In  the 
former  case  the  remedy  is  limited.  The  law  will  nut  take 
notice  of  every  kind  of  abusive  or  defamatory  language. 
It  must  be  shown  either  that  the  plaintiff  has-  suffered 
actual  damoge  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  slander,  or 
that  the  imputation  is  of  such  a  nature  that  we  are  entitled 
to  infer  damage  as  a  necessary  consequence.  The  special 
damage  on  which  an  action  is  founded  for  slanderous  words 
must  be  of  the  nature  of  pecuniary  loss.  Loss  of  reputa- 
tion or  of  position  in  society,  or  even  illness,  however 
clearly  it  may  be  traced  to  the  slander,  is  insufficient, 
When  we  cannot  prove  special  damage,  the  action  for  slander 
is  only  allowed  upon  certain  strictly  defined  grounds.  These 
are  the  imputation  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanour  which  is 
punishable  corporeally,  e.g.,  by  imprisonment ;  the  imputa- 
tion of  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease  ;  statements  wljich 
tend  to  the  disherison  of  an  apparent  heir  (other  cases  of 
slander  of  title  when  the  party  is  in  possession  requiring 
the  allegation  of  special  damage) ;  and  lastly,  slanders 
directed  against  a  man's  professional  or  business  character, 
which  tend  directly  to  prejudice  him  in  his  trade,  profes- 
sion, or  means  of  livelihood.  In  the  latter  case  the  words 
must  either  be  directly  aimed  at  a  man  in  his  business  of 
official  character,  or  they  must  be  such  as  necessarily  to 
imply  unfitness  for  his  particular  office  or  occupation. 
Thus  words  which  merely  reflect  generally  upon  the  moral 
character  of  a  tradesman  or  professional  man  are  not 
actionable,  but  they  are  actionable  if  directed  against  his 
dealings  in  tho  course  of  his  trade  or  profession,  lint,  in 
the  case  of  a  merchant  or  trader,  an  allegation  which  affects 
his  credit  generally  is  enough,  and  in  the  same  way  it  has 
been  held  that  statements  are  actionable  which  affect  the 
ability  or  moral  characters  of  persons  who  held  offices,  or 
exercise  occupation  which  require  a  high  degree  of  abftity, 
or  infer  peculiar  confidence.  In  every  case  the  plaintiff 
must  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  slander  in  the  actual 
exercise  of  the  occupation  or  enjoyment  of  the  office  with 
reference  to  which  the  slander  is  supposed  to  have  affected 
him. 

The  action  for  libel  is  notirestrictcd  in  the  same  way  as 
that  for  slander.  Originally,  as  we  have  seen,  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  essential  distinction  between  them,  but  the 
establishment  of  libel  as  a  criminal  offence  had  probably 
considerable  influence,  and  it  soon  became  settled  that 
written  defamatory  statements,  or  pictures  and  other  sieais 
which  bore  a  defamatory  meaning,  implied  greater  malice 
and  deliberation,  and  were  generally  fraught  with  greater 
injury  than  those  which  were  merely  made  by  word  of 
mouth.  The  result  has  been  that  the  action  for  libel  is  not 
limited  to  special  grounds,  or  by  tho  necessity  of  proving 
special  damage.  It  may  be  founded  on  any  stati  mi  n( 
which  disparages  a  man's  private  or  professional  character, 
or  which  tends  to  hold  him  up  to  hatred,  contempt,  or 
ridicule.     In  one  of   the  leading  ease-,  for  example,  tho 
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plaintiff  obtained  damages  because  it  was  said  of  him  that 
he  was  a  hypocrite,  and  had  used  the  cloak  of  religion  for 
unworthy  purposes.  In  another  case  a  charge  of  ingratitude 
was  held  sufficient.  In  civil  cases  the  libel  must  be 
published  by  being  brought  by  the  defendant  under  the 
notice  of  a  third  party,  and  it  has  even  been  held  that  it  is 
sufficient  if  this  has  been  done  by  gross  carelessness, 
without  deliberate  intention  to  publish.  Every  person  is 
liable  to  an  action  who  is  concerned  in  the  publication  of  a 
libel,  whether  he  be  the  author,  printer,  or  publisher ;  and 
the  extent  and  manner  of  the  publication,  although  not 
affecting  the  ground  of  the  action,  is  a  material  element  in 
estimating  the  damages. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  defamatory  character  of  the 
'words  or  writing  complained  of  should  be  apparent  on  their 
face.  They  may  be  couched  in  the  form  of  an  insinuation, 
or  may  derive  their  sting  from  a  reference  to  circumstances 
understood  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
In  such  a  case  the  plaintiff  must  make  the  injurious  sense 
clear  by  an  averment  called  an  innuendo,  and  it  is  for  the 
jury  to  say  whether  the  words  bore  the  meaning  thus 
ascribed  to  them. 

In  all  civil  actions  for  slander  and  libel  the  falsity  of  the 
injurious  statements  is  an  essential  element,  so  that  the 
defendant  is  always  entitled  to  justify  his  statements  by 
their  truth ;  but  when  the  statements  are  in  themselves 
defamatory,  their  falsity  is  presumed,  and  the  burden  of 
proving  their  truth  is  laid  upon  the  defendant.  There  are 
however,  a  large  class  of  false  defamatory  statements, 
commonly  called  privileged,  which  are  not  actionable  on 
account  of  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
made.  Tho  general  theory  of  law  with  regard  to  these 
cases  is  this.  It  is  assumed  that  in  every  case  of  defama- 
tion intention  is  a  necessary  element;  but  in  the  ordinary 
case,  when  a  statement  is  false  and  defamatory,  the  law 
presumes  that  it  has  been  made  or  published  with  an  evil 
intent,  and  will  not  allow  this  presumption  to  be  rebutted 
by  evidence  or  submitted  as  matter  of  fact  to  a  jury.  But 
there  are  certain  circumstances  in  which  the  natural 
presumption  is  quite  the  other  way.  There  are  certain 
natural  and  proper  occasions  on  which  statements  may  be 
made  which  are  in  themselves  defamatory,  and  which  may 
be  false,  but  which  naturally  suggest  that  the  statements 
may  have  been  made  from  a  perfectly  proper  motive  and 
with  entire  belief  in  their  truth.  In  the  cases  of  this  kind 
which  are  recognized  by  law,  the  presumption  is  reversed. 
It  lies  with  the  plaintiff  to  show  that  the  defendant  was 
actuated  by  what  is  called  express  malice,  by  an  intention 
to  do  harm,  and  in  this  caso  the  question  is  not  one  of  legal 
inference  for  tho  court,  but  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  decided 
by  the  jury.  Although,  however,  the  theory  of  the  law 
seems  to  rest  entirely  upon  natural  presumption  of  inten- 
tion, it  is  pretty  clear  that  in  determining  the  limits  of 
privilege  tho  courts  have  been  almost  wholly  guided  by 
considerations  of  public  or  general  expediency. 

In  some  cases  the  privilege  is  absolute,  so  that  wo  cannot 
have  an  action  for  defamation  even  although  wo  prove 
express  malice.  Thus  no  action  of  this  kind  can  be 
maintained  for  statements  made  in  the  course  of  judicial 
proceedings  if  they  are  in  any  sense  relevant  to  the  matter 
ill  hand.  In  the  same  way  no  statements  or  publications 
are  actionable  which  are  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
parliamentary  proceedings.  Papers  published  Under  the 
authority  of  parliament  are  protected  by  a  special  Act; 
3  >fe  4  Vict.  c.  9,  which  was  passed  after  a  decree  of  the 
law  courts  adverse' to  the  privilege  claimed.  The  reports 
of  judicial  and  parliamentary  proceedings  stand  in  a  some- 
what difforcnt  position,  which  has  only  been  attained  after 
a  long  and  interesting  conflict.  The  general  rule  now  is 
that  all  reports  of  parliamentary  or  judicial  proceedings 


are  privileged  in  so  far  as  they  are  honest  and  impartial 
Even  ex  parte  proceedings,  in  so  far  as  they  take  place  in 
public,  now  fall  within  the  same  rule.  But  if  the  report  is 
garbled,  or  if  part  of  it  only  is  published,  the  party  who 
is  injured  in  consequence  is  entitled  to  maintain  an  action, 
and  to  have  the  question  of  malice  submitted  to  a  jury. 
Comment's  on  subjects  of  public  interest,  ou  the  proceedings 
of  courts  or  public  bodies,  on  publications,  exhibitions, 
and  ou  persons  who  have  in  any  way  chosen  to  invite  the 
public  attention,  fall  within  a  similar  rule.  The  public 
interest  demands  that  on  all  these  subjects  a  fair  latitude 
for  discussion  should  be  permitted ;  the  critic  is  entitled 
to  the  utmost  liberty  so  long  as  he  expresses  nothing  more 
than  his  honest  opinion  of  the  subject  before  him,  but  if 
it  can  be  proved  that  he  has  used  false  and  defamatory 
language  out  of  malice,  and  especially  if  he  has  travelled 
beyond  the  facts  which  .are  properly  before  the  public,  he 
is  no  longer  protected  by  his  privilege.  In  private  life  a 
large  number  of  statements  are  privileged  so  long  as  they 
remain  matters  of  strictly  private  communication.  It  is 
difficult  to  define  the  limits  of  private  privilege  without 
extensive  reference  to  concrete  cases  ;  but  generally  it  may 
be  said  that  it  includes  all  communications  which  are  made 
in  performance  of  a  duty  not  merely  legal  but  moral  or 
social,  auswers  to  bona  fide  inquiries,  communications  made 
by  persons  in  confidential  relations  regarding  matters  in 
which  one  or  both  are  interested,  and  even  statements 
made  within  proper  limits  by  persons  in  the  bona  fide 
prosecution  of  their  own  interest.  Common  examples  of 
this  kind  of  privilege  are  to  be  found  in  answer  to  inquiries 
as  to  the  character  of  servants  or  the  solvency  of  a  trader, 
warnings  to  a  friend,  communications  between  persons 
who  are  jointly  interested  in  some  matters  of  business. 
But  in  every  case  we  must  be  careful  not  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  publication  required  by  the  occasion,  or  otherwise 
the  privilege  is  lost.  Thus  defamatory  statements  may  be 
privileged  when  made  to  a  meeting  of  shareholders,  but 
not  when  published  to  others  who  have  no  immediate  con- 
cern in  the  business. 

In  a  few  instances  in  which  an  action  cannot  be 
maintained  even  by  the  averment  of  malice,  the  plaintiff 
may  maintain  an  action  by  averring  not  only  malice  but 
also  want  of  reasonable  and  probable  oause.  The  most 
common  instances  of  this  kind  are  malicious  charges 
made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  and  malicious 
prosecutions.  In  such  cases  it  would  be  contrary  to 
public  policy  to  punish  or  prevent  every  charge  which  was 
made  from  a  purely  malicious  motive,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  protecting  accusations  which  are  not  only  mali- 
cious, but  destitute  of  all  reasonable  probability. 

Criminal  Law. — Publications  which  are  blasphemous, 
immoral,  or  seditious  are  frequently  termed  libels,  and  are 
punishable  both  at  common  law  and  by  various  statutes. 
The  matter,  however,  which  constitutes  the  offence  in  these 
publications  lies  beyond  our  present  scope.  Libels  upon 
individuals  may  be  prosecuted  by  criminal  information  or 
indictment,  but  there  can  bo  no  criminal  prosecution  for 
slander.  So  far  as  concerns  the  definition  of  libel,  and  its 
limitation  by  the  necessity  of  proving  in  certain  cases 
express  malice,  there  is  no  substantial  difference  between 
the  rules  which  apply  to  criminal  prosecutions  and  to  civil 
actions,  with  the  one  important  exception  (now  considerably 
modified)  that  the  falsity  of  a  libel  is  not  in  criminal  law 
an  essential  element  of  the  offence.  If  the  matter  alleged 
were  in  itself  defamatory,  the  court  would  not  permit 
inquiry  into  its  truth.  The  sweeping  application  of  this 
rule  seems  chiefly  due  to  the  indiscriminate  use,  in  earlier 
cases,  of  a  rule  in  Roman  law  which  was  only  applicable  to 
certain  modes  of  publication,  but  has  been  supported  by 
various   reasons  of  general  policy,  ard  especially  by  the 
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view  that  one  main  reason  for  punishing  a  libel  was  its 
tendency  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  same  view 
has  occasioned  a  difference  in  the  publication  required  in 
civil  and  criminal  actions.  It  is  enough  in  criminal  law  that 
the  libel  has  been  published  to  the  party  against  whom  it 
is  directed,  if  it  is  averred  that  it  is  intended  or  calculated 
to  produce  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Important  alterations, 
however,  have  been  introduced  into  this  branch  of  the  law 
by  6  i  7  Vict  c.  96.  By  that  Act  any  person  who 
maliciously  publishes  a  defamatory  libel  may  be  punished 
by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both,  the  imprisonment  not  to 
exceed  one  year.  Any  person  maliciously  publishing  a 
defamatory  libel,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  is  liable  to 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  two  years.  In  every  case  the 
truth  of  the  matters  charged  may  be  inquired  into  if  it  be 
pleaded,  but  the  truth  does  not  amount  to  a  defence  unless 
it  is  also  proved  that  the  publication  was  for  the  public 
benefit ;  and  if,  after  such  plea,  the  defendant  is  convicted, 
it  is  competent  to  the  court  to  consider  whether  the  guilt 
of  the  dofendant  is  mitigated  or  aggravated  by  the  plea, 
and  the  ovidence  given  in  relation  to  it  By  the  same 
Act  a  defendant  is  protected  from  publication  of  libels 
without  his  knowledge,  authority,  or  consent,  if  the 
publication  did  not  arise  from  the  want  of  due  care  and 
caution  on  his  part.  The  court  are  further  authorized  to 
award  costs  to  the  defendant  in  any  information  or  indict- 
ment at  the  instance  of  a  private  prosecutor. 

An  important  dispute  about  the  powers  of  the  jury  in 
cases  of  libel  arose  during  last  century  in  connexion  with 
some  well  known  trials  for  seditious  libels.  The  point  is 
familiar  to  readers  of  Macaulay  in  connexion  with  the  trial 
of  the  seven  bishops,  but  the  cases  in  which  it  was  brought 
most  prominently  forward,  and  which  led  to  its  final 
settlement,  were  those  against  Woodfall  (the  printer  of 
Junius),  Wilkes,  and  others,  and  especially  the  case  against 
Shipley,  the  dean  of  St  Asaph  (21  St.  Tr.  925),  in  which 
•  he  question  was  fought  by  Mr  Erskine  with  extraordinary 
energy  and  ability.  The  controversy  turned  upon  the 
question  whether  the  jury  were  to  be  strictly  confined  to 
matters  of  fact  which  required  to  be  proved  by  evidence, 
or  whether  in  every  case  they  were  entitled  to  form  their 
own  opinion  upon  the  libellous  character  of  the  publication 
and  the  intention  of  the  author.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
of  course  that  the  jury,  if  they  pleased,  had  it  in  their 
power  to  return  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty, 
but  both  in  theory  and  practice  they  were  subject  in  law 
to  the  directions  of  the  court,  and  had  to  be  informed  by 
it  as  to  what  they  were  to  take  into  consideration  in 
determining  upon  their  verdict  (see  Jury).  There  is  no 
difficulty  about  the  general  application  of  this  principle  in 
criminal  trials.  In  a  case  of  murder,  for  example,  the 
judge  directs  the  jury  that  if  they  are  satisfied  the  accused 
did  so  and  so  they  ought  to  find  him  guilty.  He  directs 
them,  not  merely  as  to  the  definition  of  tho  crime,  but  as 
to  the  particular  facts  which  fall  within  that  definition. 
If  the  crime  is  one  which  is  inferred  by  law  from  certain 
facts,  they  are  only  concerned  with  these  facts,  and 
must  accept  the  construction  which  is  put  upon  them  by 
law.  Applying  these  principles  to  the  case  of  libeh  juries 
were  directed  that  it  was  for  the  court  to  determine 
whether  the  publication  fell  within  the  definition  of  libel, 
and  whether  the  case  was  one  in  which  malice  was  to  be 
inferred  by  construction  of  law.  If  the  case  were  one  in 
which  malice  was  inferred  by  law,  tho  only  facts  left  to  the 
jury  were  the  fact  of  publication  and  the  meaning  averred 
by  innuendoes ;  they  could  not  go  into  the  question  of 
intention,  unless  the  case  were  ono  of  privilege,  in  which 
express  malice  had  to  be  proved.  In  general  principle, 
therefore,  the  decisions  of  the  court  were  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinary  principles  of  criminal  law.     But  there  were 


undoubtedly  some  peculiarities  in  the  case  of  libel.  The 
sense  of  words,  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them,  and 
the  effect  which  they  produce  are  not  so  easily  defined  as 
gross  matters  of  fact.  They  seem  to  belong  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  impression  made  upon  a  jury  is  more  to  be 
trusted  than  the  decision  of  a  judge.  And  further,  owing 
to  the  mode  of  procedure,  the  defendant  was  often  punished 
before  the  question  of  law  was  determined.  But  neverthe- 
less the  question  would  scarcely  have  been  raised  had  the 
libels  related  merely  to  private  matters.  The  real  ground 
of  dispute  was  the  liberty  to  be  accorded  to  political 
discussion.  Had  the  judges  taken  as  wide  a  view  of 
privilege  in  discussing  matters  of  public  interest  as  they 
do  now,  the  question  could  scarcely  have  arisen;  for 
Erskiue's  whole  contention  really  amounted  to  this,  that 
the  jury  were  entitled  to  take^into  consideration  the  good 
or  bad  intent  of  the  authors,  which  is  precisely  the  question 
which  would  now  be  put  before  them  in  any  matter  which 
concerned  the  public.  But  at  that  time  the  notion  of  a 
special  privilege  attaching  to 'political  discussion  had 
scarcely  arisen,  or  was  at  least  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits,  and  the  cause  of  free  political  discussion  seemed  to  be 
more  safely  entrusted  to  juries  than  to  courts  The  question 
was  finally  settled  by  Mr  Fox's  Libel  Act  (32  Geo.  III. 
c.  60),  by  which  the  jury  were  entitled  to  give  a  general 
verdict  on  the  whole  matter  put  in  issue. 

Scotch  Law. — In  Scotch  law  there  were  originally  three  remedies 
for  defamation.  It  might  be  prosecuted  by  or  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  lord  advocate  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary  ;  or,  secondly,  a 
criminal  remedy  might  be  obtained  in  the  commissary  (ecclesiastical) 
courts,  which  originally  dealt  with  the  defender  by  public  retractation 
or  penance,  but  subsequently  made  use  of  fines  payable  to  their  own 
procurator  or  to  the  party  injured,  these  latter  "being  regarded  as 
solatium  to  his  feelings  ;  or,  lastly,  an  action  of  damages  wa3  com- 
petent before  the  Court  of  Session,  which  was  strictly  civil  in  its 
character,  and  aimed  at  the  reparation  of  patrimonial  loss.  The  first 
remedy  has  fallen  into  disuse  ;  the  second  and  third  (the  commissary 
courts  being  now  abolished)  became  mixed  up  together,  i 
represented  by  the  present  action  for  damages  or  solatium. 
Originally  the  action  before  the  Court  of  Session  was  strictly  for 
damages — founded,  not  upon  the  animus  injuriandi,  but  upon 
culpa,  and  could  be  defended  by  proving  the  truth  of  the  statements. 
Bat  in  time  the  Court  of  Session  began  to  assume  the  original 
jurisdiction  of  the  commissary  courts,  and  entertained  actions  for 
solatium  in  which  the  animus  injuriandi  was  a  necessary  clement, 
and  to  which,  as  in  Eoman  law,  the  truth  was  not  necessarily  a 
defence.  Ultimately  the  twoactions  got  very  much  confused.  Wo 
6nd  continual  disputes  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  animus  injuriandi 
and  the  applicabUity  of  the  plea  of  Veritas  convicii,  which  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  courts  were  not  always  conscious  that  they 
wers  dealing  with  two  actions,  to  one  of  which  these  notio 
applicable,  and  to  the  other  not.  On  the  introduction  of  the  jury 
court,  presided  over  by  an  English  lawyer,  it  was  quite  natural  that 
he,  finding  no  very  clear  distinction  maintained  between  damage 
and  solatium,  applied  the  English  plea  of  truth  as  a  justification 
to  every  case,  and  retained  the  animus  injuriandi  both  in  ordinary 
cases  and  cases  of  privilege  in  the  same  shape  as  the  English  con- 
ception of  malice.  The  leading  and  almost  only  differences  between 
the  English  and  Scotch  law  now  are  that  the  latter  makes  no 
essential  distinction  between  oral  and  written  defamation,  that  it 
practically  gives  an  action  for  every  case  of  defamation  oral  or 
written  upon  which  in  England  a  civil  action  might  be  maintained 
for  libel,  and  that  it  possesses  no  criminal  remedy.  In  consequence 
of  the  latter  defect  and  the  indiscriminate  application  of  the  plea  of 
Veritas  to  every  case  both  of  damages  and  solatium,  there  appears 
to  be  at  present  no  remedy  in  Scotland  even  for  the  widest  and 
most  needless  publication  of  offensive  statements  if  only  they  are 
,rue. 

American  Law. — In  this  as  in  so  many  other  departments  tho 
American  law  scarcely  if  at  all  differs  from  that  of  England.  In  so 
far  indeed  as  tho  common  law  is  concerned,  they  may  be  said  to  be 
substantially  identical.  The  principal  statutes  which  havo  altered 
the  English  criminal  law.  such  as  Mr  Fox's  Act,  and  6  &  7  Vict.  c. 
96,  are  also  represented  by  equivalent  legislation  in  most  American 
States.  (A.  01.) 

LIBER  and  LIBERA  among  the  Romans,  were  a  pair 
of  deities,  male  and  female,  in  whoso  worship  two  very 
different  phases  exist  side  by  side.  In  the  country  feast 
of  the  vintage,  and  the  city  festival  of  March  17th  called 
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Liberalia,  we  find  purely  Italian  ceremonial  unaffected  by 
Greek  religion.  The  country  festival  was  a  great  merry- 
making, where  the  first-fruits  of  the  new  must  were  offered 
to  the  gods.  It  was  full  of  unbridled  rejoicing,  and 
characterized  by  the  grossest  symbolism,  in  honour  of  the 
fertility  of  nature.  It  is  usual  to  refer  the  name  Liber  to 
the  free  unrestrained  character  of  his  worship.  In  the  city 
festival,  growing  civilization  had  impressed  a  new  character 
on  the  primitive  religion,  and  connected  it  with  the  frame- 
work of  society.  At  this  time  the  youths  laid  aside  the 
boy's  toga  prxlexla  and  assumed  the  man's  toga  libera  or 
virilit.  Cakes  of  far,  honey,  and  oil  (liba)  were  offered  to 
the  two  gods  at  this  festival.  Liber  is  often  invoked  as 
Liber  Pater,  and  we  find  even  the  expression  Jupiter 
Liber,  taking  us  back  to  the  primitive  stage  of  religion 
when  no  divine  hierarchy  of  gods  had  been  elaborated,  and 
when  Liber  and  Libera  were  in  the  sphere  of  their  cultus 
the  sole  god  and  goddess.  Originally  Liber  is  probably 
only  an  epithet  of  Jupiter. 

At  an  early  period  the.  Hellenic  religion  of  Demeter, 
common  to  all  the  Greek  colonies  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
spread  to  Rome ;  then  Liber  and  Libera  were  identified 
with  Dionysus  and  Persephone,  and  associated  wi^h  another 
Italian  goddess  Ceres,  .who  was  identified  with  Demeter. 
At  the  order  of  the  Sibylline  books,  a  temple  was  built  to 
these  three  deities  near  the  Circus  Flaminius ;  the  whole 
cultus  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  down  even  to  the  ter- 
minology, and  priestesses  were  brought  from  the  Greek  cities. 
The  temple,  JEdes  Cereris,  was  founded  by  Anlus  Postumius, 
496  B.C.,  and  dedicated  by  Spurius  Cassius,  493  B.C.  The 
chief  festival  of  this  cultus  lasted  eight  days,  from  the  12th 
to  the  19th  of  April ;  it  was  accompanied  by  games,  called 
Ludi  Cereales  or  Liberates.  The  plebeian  aediles,  appointed 
about  the  time  when  the  temple  was  founded,  were  closely 
attached  to  it,  and  from  that  time  plebeian  liberty  con- 
tinued in  intimate  relation  to  the  sEdes  Cereris  and  the 
gods  there  worshipped. 

LIBERIA,  a  Negro  republic  on  the  Grain  Coast  of 
West  Africa,  Founded  in  1822  by  American  philanthro- 
pists for  the  settlement  of  freedmen  who  wished  to  return 
to  their  native  land,  or  to  enjoy  political  and  social  privi- 
leges then  denied  them  in  the  United  States,  it  remained 
for  twenty-five  years  under  the  tutelage  of  the  mother 
country,  but  on  the  26th  July  1847  it  was  declared  inde 
pendent.  In  1848  it  was  recognized  as  a  sovereign  state 
by  Great  Britain,  which  aided  it  in  various  ways,  and  by 
other  Continental  powers,  and  finally  in  1S61  by  the 
United  States.  Its, nominal  boundaries  are  from  the  river 
Jong,  a  tributary  of  the  Sherbar,  in  7°  35'  N.  lat.,  12" 
20'  W.  long.,  and  the  river  San  Pedro,  in  4°  45'  N.  lat., 
6°  40'  W.  long.,  a  distance  of  3S0  miles,  the  limits  of  the 
state  in  the  interior  being  usually  stated  at  from  80  to  100 
miles  eastward,  though  this  is  unsettled,  and  the  entire 
area  of  the  country  at  24,000  square  miles,  or  1000  miles 
less  than  Holland  and  Belgium  combined.  Like  that  of 
northern  Guinea  generally,  the  Liberian  shore  is  low,  but 
the  country  rises  towards  the  interior,  and  is  well-wooded 
and  watered  by  numerous  streams.  The  climate  is, 
however,  hot  and  unhealthy  for  Europeans,  though  of  late 
years  it  ha3  been  improved  by  drainage,  and  is  considered 
superior  to  that  of  any  part  of  the  neighbouring  coast. 
The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  tropical 
crops,  such  as  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  yams,  ground- 
nuts, bananas,  ginger,  cassava, pine-apples,  cocoa-nuts,  limes, 
oranges,  tamarinds,  and  the  Liberian  variety  of  coffee1 
held  in  such  high  esteem.  These  products,  in  addition  to 
palm  oil,  form  the  main  support  of  the  inhabitants,  who  in 

P  '  Liborinn  coffee  (see  Coffi:e,  vol.  \i.  p,  llOHiasbeen  introduced 
into  Brazil,  Ceylon,  the  Dutch  Indies,  &c.  The  quantity  actually 
exported  troin  Liberia  b  comparatively  small. 


return  import  arms,  ammunition,  tobacco,  salt  provisions, 
implements  of   husbandry,   cutlery,   British   cottons,  and 
other  manufactured  goods.    Coffee,  palm  oil,  palm-kernels, 
rubber,  ivory,  dye  woods,  hides,  ivory,  arrowroot,  sugar, 
cocoa,  ginger,  and  rice  form  the  principal  articles  of  its 
commerce,  which  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  Hamburg,  and  America.     Copper,  gold,  iron,  and 
deposits  of   gum-copal  exist,  but  they  are  not  worked ; 
and  all  the  large  wild  animals  have  long  since  been  killed 
or  driven  out  of  the  woods.     Stock  can  be  kept  in  the 
higher  lands.     The  government  is  modelled  on  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  consists  of  a  president,  and  a  congress 
composed  of  a  senate  of  eight  members  elected  for  four 
years,  and  of  a  house  of  representatives  of  thirteen  members 
elected  for  three  years,  in  addition  to  a  supreme  court,  and 
a  cabinet  of  the  American  type.     One  additional  represen- 
tative is  given  for  each  additional  10,000  inhabitants  by 
which  the  population  may  increase.     Military  service  in  the 
militia  is  obligatory  on  every  male  citizen  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  fifty,  but  there  is  no  standing  army.     There 
is  no  established  church,  and  all  faiths  are  equally  tolerated. 
The  state  is  divided  into  four  counties  (Mezurada,  Grand 
Bassa,  Sinoe,  and'Maryland2),  and  these  again  into  town- 
ships, each  64  square  miles  in  area.     There  are  a  number 
of  little  villages,  but  thejonly  place  of  any  consequence  is 
Monrovia,  the  capital,  containing  13,000  inhabitants,  and  in 
appearance  very  like  a  town  in  the  southern  United  States, 
but  in  no  way  remarkable  except  for  the  large  number  of 
churches  within  its  bounds.      Besides  Monrovia  the  chief 
ports   are    Robertsport,    Marshall,    Edina    or    Buchanan, 
Greenville,  Sesters  River,  Sasstown,  and  Harper,  and  in 
1881  foreigners  were  further  permitted  to  trade  at   any 
point  to  the  north  of  Robertsport.    The  present  population 
of  the  republic  (1882)  comprises  18,000  civilized  negroes, 
chiefly  of  American  origin,  and  1,050,000  half-wild  natives, 
some  of  whom  are  adopting  a  settled  life,  and  conforming 
to  the  habits  of   their   tamed   countrymen.     Among  the 
more  interesting  tribes  are  the  Veis,  the  Bassas,  the  Krus, 
and  the  Mandingoes.     The  American  Methodist  Episcopal 
mission  dates  from  1833,  the  American    Episcopal  from 
1834,  and  that  of  the  American  Baptists  from  1S35.     The 
revenue  of  the  state  was  returned  at  September  30,  1875,  as 
111,457  dollars,  chiefly  derived  from  customs,  the  national 
debt   being   500,000   dollars,  contracted   in   England   in 
1871.    Of  this  neither  principal  nor  interest  has  been  paid. 
Socially  and  politically  the  state  cannot  be  pronounced  a 
marked  success.     The  negroes  in  America   display  little 
desire  to  throw  in  their  fortunes  with  it,  now  that  they  are 
free  to  go  whither  they  list,  nor  do  the  barbarous  tribes  on 
the  border  of  the  republic  seem  to  admire  the  black  parody 
on  a  white  man's  government,  which  for  sixty  years  has 
been  presented  to  them.     There  is  now  and  again  a  small 
immigration   from  the  United   States,   but   tho  Liberian 
civilization,  cut  off  from  the  benefit  of  intercourse  with  a 
higher  and  broader  culture,  is  apt  to  deteriorate,  while 
neither  the  climate  nor  the   laws  and  social  surroundings 
are  ever  likely  to  attract  many  white  men  to  its  shores. 
It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  add  that,  though  internal  dis- 
order is  too  often  tho  rule,  the  state  shows  an  appreciation 
of  education  and  religion,  and  a  keen  desire  to  stand  well 
in  the   good  opinion  of    the  powers    with  which  it   has 
relation?   by   accredited    representatives.     It  has   formed 
treaties  with  most  of   the  European  countries,  and  with 
Hayti  and  tho  United  States ;  and,  though  it  has  not  paid 
its   debts,    successive  Governments   are   in    tho   habit  of 
registering  vows  to  meet  this  first  obligation  of  a  nation 
towards  its  neighbours.     British  coin  and  an  irredeemable 

Maryland  was  originally  a  separate  colony,  founded  in  1831;  fc 
became  an  itnl i- |..-n. I.  n i  r.-puUic  in  1854,  unil  f.bout  I860  was  incor 
porated  with  its  older  neighbour. 
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paper  currency  are  the  money  chiefly  in  circulation,  hut  all 
accounts  are  kept  in  United  States  dollars  and  cents. 
The  weights  employed  are  also  British,  except  that  gold 
from  the  interior  is  bought  and  sold  by  the  usano  =  16  akis 

=  16,000  cowries  =  314'76  grains  troy.  The  gondar-ardeb 
(7*74  imperial  pints),  the  massuah-ardeb  (2'32  imp.  gals.), 
and  the  kuba  (1788  imp.  pints)  are  also  in  common  use. 

See  Gurley's  Life  of  Jchudi  Ashmun,  1S35  ;  Stockwell,  The 
Republic  of  Liberia,  1868;  Wilson,  West  Africa,  1856;  Hutchinson, 
Impressions  of  West  Africa,  1858;  Ritter,  in  Zcitschriflfiir  allgc- 
metne  1  I  i.,  1853;   Brown,  Countries  of  the   World, 

vol.  vi.  pp.  123-127,  1881;  Bowen,  Central  Africa,  1857;  Thomas, 

West  Coast  of  Africa.,  1860;  "Die  Negerrepublik  Liberia,"  in  Unscre 
Zeil,  vol.  iii.,  1853  ;  U.S.  Consular  Reports,  1881. 

LIBERIUS,  pope  from  352  to  366,  the  successor  of 
Julius  I.,  was  consecrated  according  to  the  Catalogus 
Liberianus  on  May  22.  His  first  recorded  act  was,  after  a 
synod  had  been  held  at  Rome,  to  write  to  Constantius,  then 
in  quarters  at  Aries  (353-54),  asking  that  a  council  might 
be  called  at  Aquileia  with  reference  to  the  affairs  of 
Athanasius ;  but  his  messenger  Vincentius  of  Capua,  so 
far  from  being  successful  in  his  mission,  was  himself 
compelled  by  the  emperor  at  a  conciliabulum  held  in  Aries 
to  subscribe  against  his  will  a  condemnation  of  the  orthodox 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  fn  355  Liberius  was  one  of  the 
few  who,  along  with  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  Dionysius  of 
Milan,  and  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  refused  to  sign  the  condem- 
nation of  Athanasius,  which  had  anew  been  imposed  at 
Milan  by  imperial  command  upon  all  the  Western  bishops  ; 
the  consequence  was  his  relegation  to  Bercea  in  Thrace, 
Felix -II.  (antipope)  at  the  same  time  being  consecrated  his 
successor  by  three  "  catascopi  baud  episcopi,"  as  Athanasius 
called  them.  At  the  end  of  an  exile  of  more  than  two 
years  he  yielded  so  far  as  to  subscribe  the  third  Sirmian 
formula  giving  up  the  "homoousion," — an  act  which  pro- 
cured his  immediate  and  triumphant  return  to  Rome,  but 
has  ever  since  caused  considerable  embarrassment  to 
maintainers  of  the  indefectibility  of  Roman  orthodoxy. 
The  remainder  of  his  pontificate  was  uneventful.  He  died 
on  September  24,  366,  and  was  succeeded  by  Damasus  I. 
With  the  rest  of  the  first  sixty  popes  he  shares  the  title  of 
"  Saint."  His  biographers  used  to  be  perplexed  by  a 
letter  purporting  to  be  from  Liberius,  in  the  works  of 
Hilary,  in  which  he  seems  to  write,  in  352,  that  he  had 
excommunicated  Athanasius  at  the  instance  of  the  Oriental 


bishops;  but  the   document  is  now  held  to  be  spurious. 
See  Hefele,  Conciliengesch.,  i.  p   648  sq. 

LIBOURNE,  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement,  and 
in  point  of  population  the  second  town  of  the  department  of 
Gironde,  France,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Isle 
with  the  Dordogne,  337  miles  by  rail  south-west  from  Paris, 
and  22  miles  east  from  Bordeaux.  The  sea  is  56  miles  off, 
but  the  tide  affects  the  river  so  as  to  admit  of  vessels  of 
300  tons  burden  reaching  the  town.  The  Dordogne  is  here 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  492  feet  long,  and  a  suspension 
bridge  across  the  Isle  connects  Libourne  with  the  adjoining 
Fronsac,  the  citadel  of  which,  235  feet  above  the  sea,  was 
at  one  time  occupied  by  a  palace  of  Charlemagne,  and 
subsequently  became  an  important  fortress.  Libourne  is 
regularly  built,  but  has  no  .nonuments  of  much  archi- 
tectural or  historical  interest ;  the  (restored)  Gothic  church 
has  a  stone  spire  232  feet  high.  On  the  quay  there  is 
a  machiculated  clock-tower  which  is  a  remnant  of  the 
ramparts  of  the  14th  century  ;  and  the  town-house,  contain- 
ing a  small  museum,  is  a  quaint  relic  of  the  16th  century. 
There  is  a  statue  of  the  Due  Decazes,  who  was  born  in  the 
r.eighbourhood.  The  principal  articles  of  commerce  are 
the  wines  and  brandies  of  the  district,  the  growths  of'chief 
repute  being  those  of  St  Fmiilion,  a  short  distance  above 
Libourne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dordogne,  and  of 
Canon,  a  little  below  Fronsac.  There  is  also  some  trade 
in  yarn,  grain,  and  wood  for  cooperage.  Woollen  stuffs 
and  some  articles  of  army  outfit  are  manufactured ;  and 
nailmaking,  tanning,  shoemaking,  and  shipbuilding  are  also 
carried  on.  The  harbour  is  used  exclusively  by  small 
vessels  for  the  export  of  wines ;  the  shipping  owned  in  the 
place  does  not  exceed  ,2500  tons.  The  population  of 
Libourrie  in  1876  was  15,231. 

Like  other  sites  at  the  confluence  of  important  rivers,  that  of 
Libourne  was  appropriated  at  an  early  period.  Under  the  Romans 
Condate  stood  rather  more  than  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  present 
Libourne,  where  the  old  Gothic  chapelle  de  Condat  now  is  ;  it  was 
destroyed  during  the  troubles  of  the  5th  century.  Resuscitated  by 
Charlemagne,  it  was  rebuilt,  under  its  present  name,  and  on  the  site 
and  plan  it  still  retains,  by  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  in  1270.  It 
suffered  considerably  in  the  struggles  of  the  French  and  English  for 
the  possession  of  Guienne  in  the  14th  century,  and  again  during  the 
religious  wars,  and  finally  in  the  war  of  the  Fronde  in  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIV.  Nevertheless  it  ultimately  outgrew  both  its  power- 
ful neighbours  Fronsac  and-  Saint  Emilion,  the  latter  of  which  is 
archasologically  one  of  the  most  curious  spots  in  France. 
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HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION. 
Ancient  Period. 

LIBRARIES,  in  our  modern  sense  of  collections  of 
printed  or  written  literature,  imply  an  advanced  and 
elaborate  civilization.  If  the  term  be  extended  to  any 
considerable  collection  of  written  documents,  they  must  be 
nearly  as  old  as  civilization  itself.  The  earliest  use  to 
which  the  invention  of  inscribed  or  written  signs  was  put 
was  probably  to  record  important  religious  and  political 
transactions.  These  records  would  naturally  be  preserved 
in  sacred  places,  and  accordingly  the  earliest  libraries  of 
the  world  were  probably  temples,  and  the  earliest  librarians 
priests.  -  And  indeed  before  the  extension  of  the  arts  of 
writing  and  reading  the  priests  were  the  only  persons  who 
could  perform  such  work  as,  e.g.,  the  compilation  of  the 
Annates  Maximi,  which  was  the  duty  of  the  pontifices  in 
ancient  Rome.  The  beginnings  of  literature  proper  in  the 
shape  of  ballads  and  songs  may  have  continued  to  be 
conveyed  orally  only  from  one  generation  to  another,  long 
after  the  record  of  important  religious  or  civil  events  was 
regularly  committed  to  writing.  The  earliest  collections  of 
which    we  know   anything   therefore  were   collections  of 


archives.  Of  this  character  appear  to  have  been  such 
famous  collections  as  that  of  the  Medians  at  Ecbatana  or 
the  Persians  at  Susa.  It  is  not  until  the  development  of 
arts  and  sciences,  and  the  growth  of  a  considerable  written 
literature,  and  even  of  a  distinct  literary  class,  that  we  find 
collections  of  books  which  can  be  called  libraries  in  our 
modern  sense.  It  is  of  libraries  in  the  modern  sense,  and 
not,  except  incidentally,  of  archives  that  we  are  to  speak.  . 

The  researches  which  have  followed  the  discoveries  of 
Botta  and  Layard  have  thrown  unexpected  light  not  only 
upon  the  history  but  upon  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the 
literatures  of  the  ancient  civilizations  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria.  In  all  these  wondrous  revelations  no  facts  are 
more  interesting  than  those  which  show  the  existence  of 
extensive  libraries  so  many  ages  ago,  and  none  are  more 
eloquent  of  the  elaborateness  of  these  forgotten  civilizations. 

In  the  course  of  his  excavations  at  Nineveh  in  1850, 
Layard  came  upon  some  chambers  in  the  south-west  palace, 
the  floor  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  adjoining  rooms, 
was  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  with  tablets  of  clay, 
covered  with  cuneiform  characters,  in  many  coses  so  small 
as  to  require  a  magnifying  glass.     These  varied   in  size 
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from  an  inch  to  a  toot  square.  A  great  number  of  them 
were  broken,  as  Layard  supposed  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
roof,  but  as  the  late  Mr  George  Smith  thought  by  having 
fallen  from  the  upper  story,  upon  which  he  believed  the 
collection  to  have  been  placed.  These  tablets  formed  the 
library  of  the  great  monarch  Assur-bani-pal — the  Sarda- 
napalus  of  the  Greeks — the  greatest  patron  of  literature 
amongst  the  Assyrians.  It  is  estimated  that  this  library 
consisted  of  some  ten  thousand  distinct  works  and  docu- 
ments, some  of  the  works  extending  over  several  tablets. 
The  tablets  appear  to  have  been  methodically  arranged 
and  catalogued,  and  the  library  seems  to  have  been  thrown 
open  for  the  general  use  of  the  king's  subjects.1  A  great 
portion  of  this  library  has  already  been  brought  to  Eng- 
land and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  but  it  is 
calculated  that  there  still  remain  some  20,000  fragments 
to  be  gathered  up.  For  further  details  as  to  Assyrian 
libraries,  and  the  still  earlier  Babylonian  libraries  from 
which  the  Assyrians  drew  their  science  and  literature,  see 
Babylonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  191. 

F^ypt.  Of  the  libraries  of  ancient  Egypt  our  knowledge  is  much 
less  full  and  precise.  It  seems  to  be  ascertained  that  the 
oldest  hieroglyphic  writings  now  extant  run  some  centuries 
farther  back  than  2000  B.C.  We  possess  a  papyrus  manu- 
script which  is  assigned  to  the  age  of  Amenophis  I.  of  the 
18th  dynasty,  perhaps  about  1600  B.C.,  and  the  fabric  is  so 
perfect  as  to  point  to  a  much  earlier  invention.2  With  the 
invention  of  papyrus  came  the  age  of  books.  The  temples 
were  the  centres  of  literary  activity,  and  to  each  of  them 
were  attached  professional  scribes  who  occupied  a  very 
respectable  position.  Their  function  was  regarded  as  a 
religious  one,  for  the  distinction  between  religion  and 
science  had  not  yet  been  made.  The  sacred  books  of 
Thoth — forty-two  in  number — constituted  as  it  were  a  com- 
plete encyclopaedia  of  religion  and  science.  But  they  did  not 
forbid  speculation,  or  a  wider  development  of  the  principles 
contained  in  them.  So  there  arose  a  great  mass  of  litera- 
ture in  the  shape  of  exposition  and  commentary.  To  such 
an  extent  did  this  increase  that  at  the  time  of  the  Greek 
conquest  of  Egypt  the  Thoth  literature  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  36,525  books.3  Books  were  collected  not 
only  in  the  temples  but  also  at  the  tombs  of  kings.  The 
most  famous  of  these  libraries  dates  from  the  14th  century 
B.C.,  and  was  the  so-called  library  of  King  Osymandyas, 
described  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  relates  that  it  bore  an 
inscription  which  he  renders  by  the  Greek  words  'I'YXHS 
iATPEION,  "  the  dispensary  of  the  soul."  Osymandyas 
lias  been  identified  with  the  great  king  Ramses  I.,  and  the 
seat  of  the  library  is  supposed  by  Wilkinson  to  have  been 
the  Ramesseum,  the  magnificent  palace  temple  near  Thebes.4 
Lepsius  thinks  he  has  found  the  tombs  of  two  of  the 
librarians  of  Osymandyas.6  According  to  Eustathius  there 
was  also  a  great  collection  in  a  temple  at  Memphis.  A  heavy 
blow  was  dealt  to  the  old  Egyptian  literature  by  the  Persian 
invasion,  and  many  of  their  books  were  carried  away  by 
the  conquerors.  They  were  only  delivered  from  the  yoke 
of  Persia  to  succumb  to  that  of  Greece,  and  henceforward 
their  civilization  was  dominated  by  foreign  influences.  Of 
the  libraries  of  Greece  under  the  Ptolemies  we  shall  there- 
fore speak  a  little  further  on. 

fircece  Of  the*'  libraries  of  ancient  Greece  we  have  very  little 
knowledge,  and  such  knowledge  as  we  possess  comes  to 
us  for  the  most  part  from  .late  compilers.  Amongst  thoso 
who  are  known  to  have  collected  books  are  Pisistratus, 
Polycrates  of  Samos,  Euclid  the  Athenian,  Nicocrates  of 

1  'See  Menant,  Eibliothtyue  dit  Palais  de  Ninive,  Paris,  1880. 
".  Wuttko,  Enlstchung  der  Schri/t,  p.  631,  Leipsic,  1872. 
B  Lepsius,  Clironologie  der  Aegyplcr,  p.  42,  Berlin,  1849. 
*  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egypt,  ).  Ill  sq. 
0  Lepsius,  Chronologic  der  Aegyplcr,  p.  39. 


Cyprus,  Euripides  and  Aristotle  (Athenaeus,  l.  4).  At 
Cnidus  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  special  collection  of 
works  upon  medicine.  Pisistratus  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  collected  books  on  a  large 
scale.  Aulus  Gellius,  indeed,  tells  us  in  language  perhaps 
"not  well  suited  to  the  6th  century  B.c.,""c  that  he  was 
the  first  to  establish  a  public  library.  The  authority  of 
Aulus  Gellius  is  hardly  sufficient  to  secure  credit  for  the 
story  that  this  library  was  carried  away  into  Persia 
by  Xerxes  and  subsequently  restored  to  the  Athenians 
by  Seleucus  Nicator.  Plato  is  known  to  have  been 
a  collector;  and  Xenophon  tells  us  of  the  library  of 
Euthydemus.  The  library  of  Aristotle  was  bequeathed  by 
him  to  hi3  disciple  Theophrastus,  and  by  Theophrastus  to 
Neleus,  who  carried  it  tc  Scepsis,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
been  concealed  underground  to  avoid  the  literary  cupidity 
of  the  kings  of  Pergamus.  Its  subsequent  fate  has  given 
rise  to  much  controversy,  but,  according  to  Strabo  (xiii. 
pp.  608,  609),  it  was  sold  to  Apellicon  of  Teos,  who  carried 
it  to  Athens,  where  after  Apellicon's  death  it  fell  a  prey 
to  the  conqueror  Sulla,  and  was  transported  by  him  to 
Rome.  The  story  told  by  Athenceus  (i.  4)  is  that  the 
library  of  Neleus  was  purchased  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  ■ 
The  names  of  a  few  other  libraries  in  Greece  are  barely 
known  to  us  from  inscriptions ;  of  their  character  and 
contents  we  know  nothing.  If  indeed  we  are  to  trust 
Strabo  entirely,  we  must  believe  that  Aristotle  was  the 
first  person  who  collected  a  library,  and  that  he  communi- 
cated the  taste  for  collecting  to  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt. 
It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  the  libraries  of  Alexandria  Alexan- 
were  the  most  important  as  they  were  the  most  celebrated  iTW 
of  the  ancient  world.  Under  the  enlightened  rule  of  the 
Ptolemies  a  society  of  scholars  and  men  of  science  was  at- 
tracted to  their  capital.  It  seems  prettycertain  that  Ptolemy 
Soter  had  already  begun  to  collect  books,  but  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  that  the  libraries  were 
properly  organized  and  established  in  separate  buildings. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  sent  into  every  part  of  Greece  and 
Asia  to  secure  the  most  valuable  works,  and  no  exertions 
or  expense  were  spared  in  enriching  the  collections. 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  his  successor,  is  said  to  have  caused 
all  books  brought  into  Egypt  by  foreigners  to  be  seized 
for  the  benefit  of  the  library,  while  the  owners  had  to  be 
content  with  receiving  copies  of  them  in  exchange.  Nor 
did  the  Alexandrian  scholars  exhibit  the  usual  Hellenic 
exclusiveness,  and  many  of  the  treasures  of  Egyptian  and 
even  of  Hebrew  literature  were  by  their  means  translated 
into  Greek.  There  were  two  libraries  at  Alexandria  ;  the 
larger,  in  the  Bruchium  quarter,  was  in  connexion  with  the 
Museum,  a  sort  of  academy,  while  the  smaller  was  placed 
in  the  Serapeum.  The  number  of  volumes  in  these  libraries 
was  very  large,  although  it  is  difficult  to  attain  any  certainty 
as  to  the  real  numbers  amongst  the  widely  varying  accounts. 
According  to  a  scholium  of  Tzetzes,  who  appears  to  draw 
his  information  from  the  authority  of  Callimachus  and 
Eratosthenes,  who  had  been  librarians  at  Alexandria,  there 
were  42,800  volumes  or  rolls  in  the  Serapeum  and  490,000 
in  the  Bruchium.7  This  enumeration  seems  to  refer  to 
the  librarianship  of  Callimachus  himself  under  Ptolemy 
Euergetes.  In  any  case  the  figures  agree  tolerably  well 
with  those  given  by  Aulus  Gellius8  (700,000)  and  Seneca9 
(400,000).  It  should  be  observed  that,  as  the  anciont  roll 
or  volume  usually  contained  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
matter  than  a  modern  book — so  that,  e.g.,  the  history  of 
Herodotus  might  form  nine  "books"  or  volumes,  and  the 
Iliad  of  Homer  twenty-four— these  numbers  must  be  dis- 

8  Groto,  History  of  Greece,  iv.  37,  following  Becker. 

7  Eitscnl,  Die  Alaandrinischm  Bibliotheken,  p.  22  ;  Opusc.  Phil., 
L  9  123. 

8  N.  A.,v\.  17.  '  I>e  Tranq.  An.,  » 
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counted  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  with  modern  collec- 
tions.1 The  series  of  the  first  five  librarians  at  Alexandria 
appears  to  be  pretty  well  established  as  follows : — Zenodotus, 
Callimachus,  Eratosthenes,  Apollonius,  and  Aristophanes  ; 
and  their  activity  covers  a  period  of  about  a  century."  The 
first  experiments  in  bibliography  appear  to  have  been  made 
in  producing  catalogues  of  the  Alexandrian  libraries. 
Amongst  other  lists,  two  catalogues  were  prepared  by 
order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  oue  of  the  tragedies,  the 
other  of  the  comedies  contained  in  the  collections.  The 
ILVa«s  of  Callimachus  formed  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
principal  books  arranged  in  120  classes.  When  Ca2sar 
eet  fire  to  the  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  the 
flames  accidentally  extended  to  the  larger  library  of  the 
Bruchium,  and  it  was  destroyed.3  Antony  endeavoured 
to  repair  the  I03S  by  presenting  to  Cleopatra  the  library 
from  Pergamus.  Tin's  was  very  probably  placed  in  the 
Bruchium,  as  this  continued  to   be  the  literary  quarter  of 

adria  until  the  time  of  Aurelian.  Thenceforward 
the  Serapeuni  became   the  principal  library      The   usual 

i.nt  that  from  the  date  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Bruchium  under  Cleopatra  the  libraries  continued  in  a 
tin:  niching  condition  until  they  were  destroyed  after  the  con- 
quest of  Alexandria  by  the  Saracens  in  610  a.d.  can  hardly 
be  supported.  It  is  very  possible  that  one  of  the  libraries 
perished  when  the  Bruchium  quarter  was  destroyed  by 
Aurelian,  273  a.d.  In  3S9  or  391  an  edict  of  Theodosius 
ordered  the  destruction  of  the  Serapeum,  and  its  books 
were  pillaged  by  the  Christians.  When  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  disordered  condition  of  the  times,  and  the  neglect 
into  which  literature  and  science  had  fallen,  there  can  be 
little  difficulty  in  believing  that  there  were  but  few  books 
left  to  be  destroyed  by  the  soldiers  of  Amr.  The  lamiliar 
anecdote  of  the  caliph's  message  to  his  general  (vol.  i.  p. 
494)  rests  mainly  upon  the  evidence  of  Abulfaragius,  so 
that  we  may  be  tempted  to  agree  with  Gibbon  that  the 
report  of  a  stranger  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  six  hundred 
years  is  overbalanced  by  the  silence  of  earlier  and  native 
annalists.  It  is,  however,  so  far  from  easy  to  settle  the 
question  that  a  cloud  of  names  could  easily  be  cited  upon 
either  side,  while  some  of  the  most  careful  inquirers  confess 
the  difficulty  of  a  decision.4     ■ 

The  magnificence  and  renown  of  the  libraries  of  the 
Ptolemies  excited  the  rivalry  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus, 
who  vied  with  the  Egyptian  rulers  in  their  encouragement 
of  literature.  Despite  the  obstacles  presented  by  the 
embargo  placed  by  the  Ptolemies  upon  the  export  of 
papyrus,  the  library  of  the  Attali  attained  considerable 
importance,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  when  it  was  transported 
to  Egypt  numbered  200,000  volumes.  We  learn  from  a 
notice  in  Suidas  that  in  221  B.C.  Antiochus  the  Great 
Gummoned  the  poet  and  grammarian  Eunhorion  of  Chalcis 
to  be  his  librarian. 

The  early  Romans  were  far  too  warlike  and  practical  a 
people  to  devote  much  attention  to  literature,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  last  century  of  the  republic  that  we  hear  of 
libraries  in  Rome.  The  collections  of  Carthage,  which  fell 
into  their  hands  when  Scipio  sacked' that  city  (146  B.C.), 
had  no  attractions  for  them ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  writings  of  ilago  upon  agriculture,  which  the  senate 
reserved  for  translation  into   Latin,  they  bestowed  all  the 

1  This  view  o?  to  the  smallnes*  of  the  ancient  book  before  Calli- 
lnachus  has  been  pushed  perhaps  a  little  too  far.  See  Theoilor  Bill's 
ingenious  suggestions  in  Das  anlike  Bitclncesen,  Berlin,  1882,  p.  4SP 
sq.,  &c.  Cirt,  indeed,  agrees  that  these  Urge  number*  must  be  dis- 
counted, but  only  on  the  ground  of  the  very  considerable  number  of 
duplicates  in  the  Alexandrian  libraries. 

s  RitschJ,  loc.  cit.,  19. 

3  Parthey  (Alacandrinischcs  Museum)  assigns  topographical  reasons 
for  doubting  this  story. 

4  Some  of  the  authorities  have  U*n  collected  by  Parthey,  op.  cit. 


books  upon  tho  kinglets  of  Afrioo.."'  It  is  in  accordance 
with 'the  military  character  of  the  Romans  that  the  llr-t 
considerable  collections  of  which  we  hear  hi  Koine  were 
brought  there  as  the  spoils  of  war.  Tho  first  of  these  win 
that  brought  by  .Emilius  Paulus  fj.im  Macedonia  nltvt 
the  conquest  of  Perseus  (107  E.c).  The  library  id'  lho 
conquered  monarch  was  all  that  he  reserved  frwii  t lie 
prizes  of  victory  for  himself  and  his  sons,  who  wciv  luiui 
of  letters.  Xext  came  the  library  of  Apellicon  the  Tei  in, 
brought  from  Athens  by  Sulla  (SO  B.C.).  This  pa 
his  death  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  but  of  its  later  history 
nothing  is  known.  The  rich  stoics  of  literature  brought 
home  by  Lucullus  from  his  eastern  couqucsts  (jb.uit  C7  r.  i\) 
were  freely  thrown  open  to  his  friends  and  to  men  of 
letters.  Accordingly  his  library  and  the  neighbouring 
walks  were  much  resorted  t.>,  especially  by  Greeks.  It  uus 
now  becoming  fashion il  'o  for  li  li  men  to  furnish  thur 
libraries  well,  and  the  fashion  prevailed  until  it  became  the 
subject  of  Seneca's  scorn  and  Lucian's  wit.  The  zeal  of 
Cicero  and  Atticus  in  adding  lo  their  collections  is  will 
known  to  every  reader  of  tie  cla  -L*s.  Tyrannioii  is  said 
ta  have  had  30,000  volumes  oi  his  own  ;  and  that  M. 
Terentius  Yarro  had  large  collections  wo  may  infer  liom 
Cicero's  writing  to  him:  ''Si  hoituin  in  bibliuihecii  habes, 
nihil  decrit."  Xot  to  prolong  the  list  of  private  collectors, 
Serenus  Sammonicus  is  said  to  have  left  to  bis  pupil  the 
younger  Gordian  no  less  than  62,000  volumes.  Amongst 
the  numerous  projects  enteitained  by  Gesar  was  that  of 
presenting  Rome  with  public  libraries,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  steps  were  actually  taken  tow.aids 
its  execution.  Tho  task  of  collecting  and  arranging  tho 
books  was  entrusted  to  Yarro.  This  commission,  as  well 
as  his  own  fondness  for  books,  may  have  led  Yarro  to  write 
the  book  upon  libraries  of  which  a  few  words  only  have 
come  down  to  us,  preserved  by  a  giammarian.  Yarro  iilsn 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  ornament  a  library  with 
the  statues  and  busts  of  learned  men,  though  the  id.  a  is 
sometimes  attributed  to  Asiuius  Pollio.  The  givalcr 
honour  of  being  the  fir'st  actually  to  dedicate  a  library  to 
the  public  is  said  by  Pliny  and  Ovid  to  have  fallen  to 
Pollio,  who  erected  a  library  in  the  Atrium  Liberia  I  is  on 
j  Mourt  Aventine,  defraying  the  cost  from  the  spoils  of  his 
I  Illyrian  campaign.  The  library  of  Pollio  was  followed 
by  the  public  libraries  established  by  Augustus.  That 
emperor,  who  did  so  much  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
city,  erected  two  libraries,  the  Octavian  and  the  Palatine. 
The  former  was  founded  (33  n.r.)  in  honour  of  his  sister, 
and  was  placed  in  tho  Porticus  Octavia?,  the  lower  part  of 
which  served  as  a  promenade,  while  the  upper  part 
contained  the  library.  The  charge  of  the  books  was 
committed  to  C.  Jlehssus.  The  other  library  formed  by 
Augustus  was  attached  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  ou  the 
Palatine  hill,  and  appears  from  inscriptions  to  have 
consisted  of  two  departments,  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  one, 
which  seem  to  have  been  separately  administered.  The 
charge  of  the  Palatine  collections  was  given  to  Pouipeius 
JIacer,  who  was  succeeded  by  Julius  Hyginus,  the  gram 
marian  and  friend  of  Ovid.  The  Octavian  library  perished 
in  the  fire  which  raged  at  Rome  for  three  days  in  the  reign 
of  Titus.  The  Palatine  was,  at  all  events  in  great  part, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Conimodus.  The  story 
that  its  collections  were  destroyed  by  order  of  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  in  the  6th  century  is  now  generally  rejected. 
The  successors  of  Augustus,  though  they  did  not  equal  him 
in  their  patronage  of  learning,  maintained  the  tradition  of 
forming  libraries.  Tiberius,  his  immediate  successor, 
established  one  in  his  splendid  house  on  the  Palatine,  lb 
which    Gellius   refers   as     the    "Tiberian   library,"    and 


5  Pliny,  //.  .V  ,  xviii.  5. 
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Suetonius  relates  that  he  caused  the  writings  and  images 
of  his  favourite  Greek  poets  to  be  placed  in  the  public 
libraries.  Vespasian  established  a  library  in  the  Temple 
of  Peace  erected  after  the  burning  of  the  city  under  Nero. 
Domitian  restored  the  libraries  which  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  same  conflagration,  procuring  books  from  every 
quarter,  and  even  sending  to  Alexandria  to  have  copies 
made.  He  is  also  said  to  have  founded  the  Capitoline 
library,  though  others  give  the  credit  to  Hadrian.  The 
must  famous  and  important  of  the  imperial  libraries, 
however,  was  that  created  by  Ulpius  Trajanus,  known 
as  the  Ulpian  library,  which  was  first  established  in  the 
Forum  of  Trajan,  but  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  baths 
of  Diocletian.  In  this  library  were  deposited  by  Trajan 
the  "libri  lintei  "  and  "libri  elephantini,"  upon  which  the 
senatns  consulta  and  other  transactions  relating  to  the 
emperors  were  written.  The  library  of  Domitian,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Cornmodus,  was 
restored  by  Gordian,  who  added  to  it  the  books  bequeathed 
to  him  by  Serenus  Sammonicus.  Altogether  in  the  4th 
century  there  are  said  to  have  been  twenty-eight  public 
libraries  in  Rome. 

Nor  were  public  libraries  confined  to  Rome.  Besides 
a  library  at  Tibur,  which  is  twice  mentioned  by  Gellius, 
and  was  probably  founded  by  Hadrian,  the  younger  Pliny 
mentions  that  he  had  himself  dedicated  a  library  to  his 
fellow-townsmen  at  Comum;  and  an  inscription  discovered 
at  Milan  proves  that  he  also  contributed  a  large  sum  to 
the  support  of  a  library  there.  Hadrian  established  a 
library  at  Athens ;  and  Strabo  mentions  the  library  of 
Smyrna.  Gellius  also  mentions  a  library  at  Patrae.  From 
one  of  his  references  (six.  5)  to  the  Tiburtine  library  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  books  to  be  lent  out 
from  these  libraries.  Considerable  care  was  bestowed  by 
the  Romans  upon  the  placing  of  their  libraries.  The  room 
or  building  generally  had  an  eastern  aspect.  The  books 
or  rolls  were  arranged  upon  the  shelves  of  presses  running 
round  the  walls,  with  additional  presses  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  Thus  tho  library  discovered  at  Herculaneum 
contained  1756  MSS.  placed  on  shelves  running  round  the 
room  to  a  height  of  some  6  feet,  with  a  detached  central 
press.  These  presses  in  large  libraries  were  numbered. 
They  were  often  made  of  precious  woods  and  richly  orna- 
mented, while  the  room  was  adorned  with  portraits  and 
statues. 

As  the  number  of  libraries  in  Rome  increased,  the 
librarian,  who  was  geuerally  a  slave  or  freedman,  became 
a  recognized  public  functionary.  The  names  of  several 
librarians  are  preserved  to  us  in  inscriptions,  including  that 
of  C.  Hymenaeus,  who  appears  to  have  fulfilled  the  double 
function  of  physician  and  librarian  to  Augustus.  The 
general  superintendence  of  the  public  libraries  was  com- 
mitted to  a  special  official  Thus  from  Nero  to  Trajan 
Dionysius,  an  Alexandrian  rhetorician,  discharged  this  func- 
tion. '  Under  Hadrian  it  was  entrusted  to  his  former  tutor 
C.  Julius  Vestinus,  who  afterwards  became  administrator 
of  the  Museum  at  Alexandria. 
(Jonstan-  When  the  seat  of  empire  was  removed  by  Constantino  to 
tinople. .  n[3  new  capital  upon  the  Bosporus,  the  emperor  established 
a  collection  there,  in  which  Christian  literature  was  pro- 
bably admitted  for  the  first  time  into  an  imperial  library. 
Diligent  search  was  made  after  tho  Christian  books  which 
bad  been  doomed  to  destruction  by  Diocletian.  Even  nt 
the  death  of  Constantine,  however,  the  number  of  books 
which  had  been  brought  together  amounted  only  to  6900. 
The  smallness  of  the  number,  it  has  been  suggested,  seems 
to  show  that  Constantme's  library  was  mainly  intended  as 
a  repository  of  Christian  literature.  However  this  may  be, 
tho  collection  was  greatly  enlarged  by  some  of  Constantine's 
successors,  especially  by  Julian  and  Theodosius,  at  whoso 


death  it  is  said  to  ha  .3  increased  to  100,000  volumes 
Julian,  himself  a  close  student  and  voluminous  writer, 
though  he  did  his  best  to  discourage  learuing  among  the 
Christians,  and  to  destroy  their  libraries,  not  only  aug- 
mented the  library  at  Constantinople,  but  founded  others, 
including  one  at  Nisibis,  which  was  soon  afterwards  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  From  the  Theodosian  code  we  learn  that 
in  the  time  of  that  emperor  a  staff  of  seven  copyists  was 
attached  to  the  library  at  Constantinople  under  the  direction 
of  the  librarian.  The  library  was  burnt  under  the  emperor 
Zeno  in  477,  but  was  again  restored. 

Meanwhile,  as  Christianity  made  its  way  and  a  distinc- 
tively Christian  literature  grew  up,  the  institution  of 
libraries  became  part  of  the  organization  of  the  church. 
When  the  church  of  Jerusalem  was  founded  in  the  3d 
century  a  library  was  added  to  it,  and  it  became  the  rule 
to  attach  to  every  church  a  collection  of  the  books  neces- 
sary for  the  inculcation  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  largest 
of  these  libraries,  that  founded  by  Pamphilus  at  Caasarea, 
and  said  to  have  been  increased  by  Eusebius,  the  his- 
torian of  the  church,  to  30,000  volumes,  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  St  Jerome.  St  Augustine  bequeathed  his 
collection  to  the  library  of  the  church  at  Hippo,  which 
was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
the  Vandals. 

The  removal  of  the  capital  to  Byzantium  was  in  its  result 
a  serious  blow  to  literature.  Henceforward  the  science  and 
learning  of  the  East  and  West  were  divorced.  The  libraries 
of  Rome  ceased  to  collect  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  while 
the  Greek  libraries  had  never  cared  much  to  collect  Latin 
literature.  The  influence  of  the  church  became  increas- 
ingly hostile  to  the  study  of  pagan  letters.  The  repeated 
irruptions  of  the  barbarians  soon  swept  the  old  learning 
and  libraries  alike  from  the  soil  of  Italy.  With  the  close 
of  the  Western  empire  in  476  the  ancient  history  of  libraries 
may  be  said  to  cease. 

Mediaeval  Period. 

During  the  first  few  centuries  after  the  fall  oi  the  Western 
empire,  literary  activity  at  Constantinople  had  fallen  to  its 
lowest  ebb.  In  the  West,  amidst  the  general  neglect  of 
learning  and  literature,  the  collecting  of  books,  though  not 
wholly  forgotten,  was  cared  for  by  few.  Sidonius  Apolli-  Gaul 
naris  tells  us  of  the  libraries  of  several  private  collectors  in 
Gaul.  Publius  Consentius  possessed  a  library  at  his  villa 
near  Narbonne  which  was  due  to  the  labour  of  three 
generations.  The  most  notable  of  these  appears  to  have 
been  the  prefect  Tonantius  Ferreolus,  who  had  formed  iu 
his  villa  of  Prusiana,  near  Nimes,  a  collection  which  his 
friend  playfully  compares  to  that  of  Alexandria.  The 
Goths,  who  had  been  introduced  to  the  Scriptures  in  their 
own  language  by  Ulfilas  in  the  4th  century,  began  to 
pay  some  attention  to  Latin  literature.  Cassiodorus,  the 
favourite  minister  of  Theodoric,  was  a  collector  as  well  as 
an  author,  and  on  giving  up  the  cares  of  government  retired 
to  a  monastery  which  he  founded  in  C  labria,  whero  he 
employed  his  monks  in  the  transcription  of  books. 

Henceforward  the  charge  of  books  as  well  as  of  education 
fell  more  and  more  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the  church. 
While  the  old  schools  of  the  rhetoricians  died  out  new 
monasteries  arose  everywhere.  Knowledge  was  no  longer 
pursued  for  its  own  t;»ke,  but  became  subsidiary  to  religious 
and  theological  teaching.  The  proscription  of  the  old 
classical  literature,  which  is  symbolized  in  the  fable  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Palatine  library  by  Gregory  tho  Great, 
was  only  too  effectual.  The  Gregorian  tradition  of 
opposition  to  pagan  learuing  long  continued  to  dominate 
the  literary  pursuits  of  the  monastic  orders  and  the  labours  . 
of  the  scriptorium. 
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Daring  the  Gth  and  7t!i  centuries  the  learning  wnich 
had  been  driven  from  the  Continent  took  refuge  in  the 
British  British  Islands,  where  it  was  removed  from  the  political 
'''""''  .disturbances  of  the  mainland.  In  the  Irish  monasteries 
during  this  period  there  appear  to  have  been  many  books, 
and  the  Venerable  Beda  was  superior  to  any  scholar  of  his 
age.  Theodore  of  Tarsus  brought  a.  considerable  number 
of  books  to  Canterbury  from  Rome  in  the  7th  century, 
including  several  Greek  authors.  The  library  of  York, 
which  was  founded  by  Archbishop  Egbert,  was  almost  more 
famous  than  that  of  Canterbury.  The  verses  are  well 
Alcuin.  known'  in  which  Alcuin  describes  the  extensive  library 
under  his  charge,  and  the  long  list  cf  authors  whom  he 
enumerates  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  library  possessed 
by  either  England  or  France  in  the  12th  century,  when  it 
v.  is  unhappily  burnt.  The  inroads  of  the  Northmen  in 
the  Oth  and  10th  centuries  had  been  fatal  to  the  monastic 
libraries  on  both  sides  of  the  channel.  It  was  from  York 
that'  Alcuin  came  to  Charlemagne  to  superintend  the 
school  attached  to  his  palace  ;  and  it  was  doubtless  inspired 
by  Alcuin  that  Charles  issued  the  memorable  document 
which  enjoined  that  in  the  bishoprics  and  monasteries 
within  his  realm  care  should  be  taken  that  there  shall  be 
not  unly  a  regular  manner  of  life,  but  also  the  study  of 
letters.  When  Alcuin  finally  retired  from  the  court  to  the 
abbacy  of  Tours,  there  to  carry  out  his  own  theory  of 
monastic  discipline  and  instruction,  he  wrote  to  Charles  for 
leave  to  send  to  York  for  copies  of  the  books  of  which  they 
had  so  much  need  at  Tours.  While  Alcuin  thus  increased 
Chirk-  tho  library  at  Tours,  Charlemagne  enlarged  that  at  Fulda, 
masne.  ^vliich  had  been  founded  in  774,  and  which  all  through  the 
Middle  Ages  stood  in  great  respect.  Lupus  Servatus,  a 
pupil  of  Hrabanus  Maurus  at  Fulda,  and  afterwards  abbot 
.  of  Ferrieres,  was  a  devoted  student  of  the  classics  and  a 
great  collector  of  books.  His  correspondence  illustrates 
the  difficulties  which  then  attended  the  study  of  literature 
through  the  paucity  and  dearness  of  books,  the  declining 
care  for  learning,  and  the  increasing  troubles  of  the  time. 
Nor  were  private  collections  of  books  altogether  wanting 
during  the  period  in  which  Charlemagne  and  his  successors 
laboured  to  restore  the  lost  traditions  of  liberal  education 
and  literature.  Pepin  le  Bref  had  indeed  met  with  scanty 
response  to  the  request  for  books  which  he  addressed  to 
the  pontiff  Paul  I.  Charlemagne,  however,  .collected  a 
considerable  number  of  choice  books  for  his  private  use  in 
two  places.  Although  these  collections  were  dispersed  at 
his  death,  his  son  Louis  formed  a  library  which  continued 
to  exist  under  Charles  the  Bald.  About  the  same  time 
Everard,  count  of  Friuli,  formed  a  considerable  collection 
which  he  bequeathed  to  a  monastery.  But  the  greatest 
private  collector  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  doubtless  Gerbert, 
Pope  Sylvester  II.,  who  showed  the  utmost  zeal  and  spent 
large  sums  in  collecting  books,  not  only  iu  Rome  and  Italy, 
but  from  Germany,  Belgium,  and  even  from  Spain. 

The  hopes  of  a  revival  of  secular  literature  fell  with  the 
decline  of  the  schools  established  by  Charles  and  his 
successors.  The  knowledge  of  letters  remained  the 
prerogative  of  the  church,  and  for  the  next  four  or  five 
centuries  the  collecting  and  multiplication  of  books  were 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  monasteries.  Several  of  the 
greater  orders  made  these  an  express  duty ;  this  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  Benedictines.  It  was  the  first 
iJt  Beuo-  care  of  St  Benedict,  we  are  told,  that  in  each  newly  founded 
**  monastery  there  should  be  a  library,  "et  velut  curia 
C|ua2dam_  illustrium  auctorum."  Monte  Cassino  became 
the  starting  point  of  a  long  line  of  institutions  which  were 
destined  to  be  the  centres  of  religion  and  of  literature.  It 
must  indeed -be  remembered  that  literature  in  the  sense  of 
St  Benedict  meant  Biblical  and  theological  works,  the  lives 
of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  and  the  lives  and  writings  of 


the  fathers.  Of  the  reformed  Benedictine  orders  the 
Carthusians  and  the  Cistercians  were  those  most  devoted 
to  literary  pursuits.  The  abbeys  of  Fleury,  of  Melk,  and 
of  St  Gall  were  remarkable  for  the  splendour  of  their 
libraries.  In  a  later  age  the  labours  of  the  congregation 
of  St  Maur  form  one  of  the  most  striking  chapters  in  tire 
history  of  learning.  The  Augustinians  and  the  Dominicans 
rank  next  to  the  Benedictines  in  their  care  for  literature 
The  libraries  of  St  Genevieve  and  St  Victor,  belonging  to 
the  former,  were  amongst  the  largest  of  the  monastic 
collections.  Although  their  poverty  might  seem  to  put 
them  at  a  disadvantage  as  collectors,  the  mendicant  orders 
cultivated  literature  with  much  assiduity,  and  were  closely 
connected  with  the  intellectual  movement  to  which  the 
universities  owed  their  rise.  In  England  Richard  of 
Bury  praises  them  for  their  extraordinary  diligence  in 
collecting  books.  Sir  Richard  Whittington  built  a  large 
library  for  the  Grey  Friars  in  London,  and  they  possessed 
considerable  libraries  at  Oxford. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  here  an  account  of  all  Monastic 
the  libraries  established  by  the  monastic  orders.  We  must  libraries. 
be  content  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  eminent. 

In  Italy  Monte  Cassino  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
dangers  and  vicissitudes  to  which  monastic  collections  were 
exposed.  Ruined  by  the  Lombards  in  the  6th  century, 
the  monastery  was  rebuilt  and  a  library  established  to 
fall  a  prey  to  Saracens  and  to  fire  in  the  Oth.  The 
collection  then  reformed  survived  many  other  chances  and 
changes,  and  still  exists.  It  affords  a  conspicuous  example 
of  monastic  industry  in  the  transcription  not  only  of 
theological  but  also  of  classical  works.  The  library  of 
Bobbio  was  famous  for  its  palimpsests.  The  collection,  of 
which  a  catalogue  of  the  10th  century  is  given  by 
Muratori,1  was  finally  transferred  to  the  Ambrosian  library 
at  Milan.  Of  the  library  of  Pomposia,  near  Ravenna, 
Montfaucon  has  printed  a  catalogue  dating  from  the  11th 
century.2 

Of  the  monastic  libraries  of  France  the  principal 
were  those  of  Fleury,  of  Cluny,  of  St  Riquier,  and  of 
Corbie.  .  At  Fleury  Abbot  Macharius  in  1146  imposed  a 
contribution  for  library  purposes  upon  the  officers  of  the 
community  and  its  dependencies,  an  example  which  was 
followed  elsewhere.  After  many  vicissitudes,  its  MSS., 
numbering  238,  were  deposited  in  1793  in  the  town 
library  of  Orleans.  The  library  of  St  Riquier  in  the  time 
of  Louis  the  Pious  contained  256  MSS.,  with  over  500 
works.3  Of  the  collection  at  Corbie  in  Picardy  we  have 
also  catalogues  dating  from  the  12th  and  from  the  17th  ' 
centuries.  Corbie  was  famous  for  the  industry  of  its 
transcribers,  and  appears  to  have  stood  in  active  literary 
intercourse  with  other  monasteries.  In  1638,  400  of  its 
choicest  manuscripts  were  removed  to  St  Germain-des- 
Pr£s.  The  remainder  were  removed  after  1794,  partly 
to  the  national  library  at  Paris,  partly  to  the  town  library 
of  Amiens. 

The  chief  monastic  libraries  of  Germany  were  at  Fulda, 
Corvey,  Reichenau,  and  Sponheim.  The  library  at  Fulda 
owed  much  to  Charlemagne  and  to  its  abbot  Hrabanus 
Maurus.  Under  Abbot  Sturmius  four  hundred  monks  were 
hired  as  copyists.  In  1561  the  collection  numbered  774 
volumes.  The  library  of  Corvey  on  the  Weser,  after  being 
despoiled  of  some  of  its  treasures  in  the  Reformation  age, 
was  presented  to  the  university  of  Marburg  in  1811.  It 
then  contained  109  volumes,  with  400  or  500  titles. 
The  library  of  Reichenau,  of  which  several  catalogues 
are  extant,  fell  a  prey  to  fire  and  neglect,  and  its  ruin 
was  consummated  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War.     The  library 

1  Antiq.  //«.'.  Med.  JEv.,  iii.  817-24. 

2  Diarium.  Iialicnm,  chap.  jurii. 

*  Catttloirue  printed  in  i  toirs  of  Libraries,  i.  297-301. 
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of  Sponheim  owes  its  great  renown  to  John  Tritheim, 
who  was  abbot  at  the  close  of  tke  loth  century.  He  found 
it  reduced  to  10  volumes,  and  left  it  with  upwards  of  2000 
at  his  retirement.  The  library  at  St  Gall,  formed  as 
early  as  816  by  Gozbert,  its  second  abbot,  still  exists. 

England.  In  England  the  principal  collections  were  those  of  Canter- 
bury, York,  YVearmouth,  Whitby,  Glastonbury,  Croyland, 
Peterborough,  and  Durham.  Of  the  library  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  originally  founded  by 
Augustine  and  Theodore,  and  restored  by  Lanfranc  and 
Anselm,  a  catalogue  has  been  preserved  dating  from 
the  13th  or  14th  century,  and  containing  698  volumes, 
with  about  3000  works.  Bennet  Biscop,  the  first  abbot 
»f  Wearmouth,  made  five  journeys  to  Bome,  and  on  each 
occision  returned  with  a  store  of  books  for  the  library.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  about  867.  Of  the  library 
at  Whitby  there  is  a  catalogue  dating  from  the  12th 
century.  The  catalogue  of  Glastonbury  has  also  been 
printed.1  When  the  library  of  Croyland  perished  by  fire 
in  1091  it  contained  about  700  volumes.  The  library  at 
Peterborough  was  also  rich  ;  from  a  catalogue  of  about  the 
end  of  the  14th  century  it  had  344  volumes,  with  nearly 
1700  titles.  The  catalogues  of  the  library  at  the  monastery 
of  Durham  have  been  printed  by  the  Surtees  Society,  and 
form  an  interesting  series. 

These  catalogues  with  many  others2  afford  abundant 
evidence  of  the  limited  character  of  the  monkish  collections, 
whether  we  look  at  the  number  of  their  volumes  or  at  the 
nature  of  their  contents.  We  must  remember  that  the 
beliefs  and  discipline  imposed  upon  the  monk  hardly  allowed 
of  his  caring  for  literature  for  its  own  sake;  we  must 
also  remember  that  the  transcription  of  manuscripts  so 
industriously  pursued  iu  the  monasteries  was  a  mechanical 
employment.  The  scriptoria  were  manufactories  of  books 
and  not  centres  of  learning.  Indeed  the  very  pains 
bestowed  upon  carefulness  and  neatness  of  transcription, 
and  especially  upon  the  illustrating  and  ornamenting  of 
the  more  beautiful  manuscripts,  were  little  calculated  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  monks  from  the  vehicle  to  the 
thought  which  it  expressed.  T'he  pride  taken  by  so  many 
communities  in  the  richness  and  splendour  of  their  libraries 
was  often  doubtless  the  pride  of  the  collector  and  not  of 
the  scholar.  That  in  spite  of  the  labours  of  so  many 
transcribers  the  costliness  and  scarcity  of  books  remained 
so  great  may  have  been  partly,  but  cannot  have  been 
wholly,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  writing  materials.  It  may 
be  suspected  that  indolence  and  carelessness  were  the  rule 
in  most  monasteries,  and  that  but  few  of  the  monks  keenly 
realized  the  whole  force  of  the  sentiment  expressed  by  one 
of  their  number  in  the  12th  century— "  Claustrum  sine 
armario  quasi  castrum  Bine  armamentario."  Nevertheless 
it  must  be  admitted  that  to  the  labours  of  the  monkish 
transcribers  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  Latin 
literature. 

•  -Wans.  The  first  conquests  of  the  Arabians,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  threatened  hostility  to  literature.  But,  as  soon  as 
their  conquests  were  secured,  the  caliphs  became  the 
patrons  of  learning  and  science.  Greek  manuscripts  were 
eagerly  sought  for  and  translated  into  Arabic,  and  colleges 
and  libraries  everywhere  arose.  Baghdad  in  the  East  and 
Cordova  in  the  West  became  the  seats  of  a  rich  development 
of  letters  and  science  during  the  age  when  the  civilization 

k  By  Hearne  in  his  edition  of  John  of  Glastonbury. 

a  Many  Buch  catalogues  may  be  found  in  the  collections  01  D'Achery, 
Martene  and  Durand,  and  Pcz,  and  in  the  bibliographical  periodicals 
of  Naumann  and  Petzholdt.  Tho  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  has  collected 
eomo  particulars  as  to  tho  contents  of  tho  English  monastic  libraries, 
and  Mr  Edwards  has  printed  a  list  of  the  catalogues  known  to  exist 
(Libraries  and  Founders  of  Libraries,  1865,  pp.  448-54).  There  are 
said  to  be  over  six  hundred  such  catalogues  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Munich. 


of  Europe  was  most  obscured.  Cairo  and  Tripoli  w^re 
also  distinguished  for  their  libraries.  The  royal  librarv  of 
the  Fatimites  in  Africa  is  said  to  have  numbered  100,000 
manuscripts,  while  that  collected  by  the  Omayyads  of 
Spain  is  reported  to  have  contained  six  times  as  many. 
It  is  said  that  there  were  no  less  than  seventy  libraries 
opened  in  the  cities  of  Andalusia.  Whether  these  figures 
be  exaggerated  or  not — and  they  are  much  below  those 
given  by  some  Arabian  writers,  which  are  undoubtedly  so 
— it  is  certain  that  the  libraries  of  the  Arabians  and  the 
Moors  of  Spain  offer  a  very  remarkable  contrast  to  those  of 
the  Christian  nations  during  the  same  period.3 

The  literary  and  scientific  activity  of  the  Arabians 
appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  a  revival  of  letters 
amongst  the  Greeks  of  the  Byzantine  empire  in  the  9th 
century.  Under  Leo  the  Philosopher  and  Constantins 
Porphyrogenitus  the  libraries  of  Constantinople  awoke  into 
renewed  life.  The  compilations  of  such  writers  as  Stoba?us, 
Photius,  and  Suidas,  as  well  as  the  labours  of  innumerable 
critics  and  commentators,  bear  witness  to  the  activity,  if 
not  to  the  lofty  character  of  the  pursuits,  of  the  Byzantine 
scholars.  The  labours  of  transcription  were  industriously 
pursued  in  the  libraries  and  in  the  monasteries  of  Mount 
Athos  and  the  yEgeau,  and  it  was  from  these  quarters  that 
the  restorers  of  learning  brought  into  Italy  so  many  Greek  Kenais, 
manuscripts.  In  this  way  many  of  the  treasures  of  ancient sancc 
literature  had  been  already  conveyed  to  the  West  before  the 
fate  which  overtook  the  libraries  of  Constantinople  on  tha 
fall  of  the  city  in  1453. 

Meanwhile  in  the  West,  with  the  reviving  interest  in 
literature  which  already  marks  the  14th  century,  we  find 
arising  outside  the  monasteries  a  taste  for  collecting  books, 
St  Louis  of  France  and  his  successors  had  formed  small 
collections,  none  of  which  survived  its  possessor.  It  was 
reserved  for  Charles  V.  to  form  a  considerable  library 
which  he  intended  to  be  permanent.  In  1373  he  had 
amassed  910  volumes,  and  had  a  catalogue  of  them  prepared, 
from  which  we  see  that  it  included  a  good  deal  of  the  new 
literature.  .In  our  own  country  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick, 
formed  a  curious  collection  of  French  romances,  which  ha 
bequeathed  to  Bordesley  Abbey  on  his  death  in  1315. 
Richard  d'Aungervyle  of  Bury,  the  author  of  the  Philobiblon, 
amassed  a  noble  collection  of  books,  and  had  special 
opportunities  of  doing  so  as  Edwavd  III.'s  chancellor  and 
ambassador.  He  founded  Durham  College  at  Oxford,  and 
equipped  it  with  a  library  a  hundred  years  before  Humphrey; 
duke  of  Gloucester,  made  his  benefaction  of  books  to  the 
university.  The  taste  for  secular  literature,  and  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  ancient  classics,  gave  a  fresh  direction 
to  the  researches  of  collectors.  A  disposition  to  encourage 
literature  began  to  show  itself  amongst  the  great.  This 
was  most  notable  amongst  the  Italian  princes.  Cosimo 
de'  Medici  formed  a  library  at  Venice  while  living  there 
in  exile  in  1433,  and  on  his  return  to  Florence  laid  the 
foundation  of  tho  great  Medicean  library.  The  honour  of 
establishing  the  first  modern  public  library  in  Italy  had 
been  already  secured  by  Niccolo  Niccoli,  who  left  his 
library  of  over  800  volumes  for  the  use  of  the  public  on 
his  death  in  1436.  Frederick,  duke  of  Urbino,  collected 
all  the  writings  in  Greek  and  Latin  which  he  could  pro- 
cure, and  we  have  un  interesting  account  of  his  collection 
written  by  his  first  librarian,  Vespasiano.  The  ardour  for 
classical  studies  led  to  those  active  researches  for  the  Latin 
writers  who  wcro  buried  in  the  monastic  libraries  which 
are  especially  identified  with  the  name  of  Poggio.  For 
some  time  before  the  fall  of  that  capital,  the  perilous  state 

3  Among  the  Arabs,  however,  as  among  the  Christians,  theological 
bigotry  did  uot  always  approve  of  non-theological  literature,  and  the 
gTcat  library  of  Cordova  was  sacrificed  by  Aunanzor  to  his  reputation 
for  orthodoxy,  078  A.D. 
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of  the  Eastern  empire  had  driven  many  Greek  scholars 
from  Constantinople  into  western  Europe,  where  they  had 
directed  the  studies  and  formed  the  taste  of  the  zealous 
students  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Italian  princes  extended  itself  beyond 
the  Alps.  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  amassed 
a  collection  of  splendidly  executed  and  magnificently  bound 
manuscripts,  which  at  his  death  are  said  to  have  reached 
the  almost  incredible  number  of  50,000  volumes.  The 
library  was  not  destined  long  to  survive  its  founder. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  been  very  seriously 
despoiled  even  before  it  perished  at  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  on  the  fall  of  Budain  1527.  A  few  of  its  treasures 
are  still  preserved  in  some  of  the  libraries  of  Europe. 
While  these  munificent  patrons  of  iearning  were  thus 
taking  pains  to  recover  aud  multiply  the  treasures  of 
ancient  literature  by  the  patient  labour  of  transcribers  and 
wlligraphers,  an  art  was  being  elaborated  which  was 
destined  to  revolutionize  the  whole  condition  of  literature 
and  libraries.  With  the  invention  of  printing,  so  happily 
coinciding  vvith  the  revival  of  true  learning  and  sound 
science,  the  modern  history  of  libraries  may  be  said  to 
Tjegin. 

Modern  Libraries. 

These  are  most  conveniently  described  in  geographical 
order,  and  a  general  survey  on  this  method  will  be  found 
in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  article.  The  following 
sketch  supplies  additional  details. 

The  United  Kingdom. 

British  The  British  Museum  ranks  in  importance  before  all  the 
Museum,  great  libraries  of  the  world,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Bibliotheque  Rationale  at  Paris,  and  far  excels  the 
latter  institution  in  the  systematic  arrangement  and 
accessibility  of  its  contents.  Recent  changes  have  some- 
what limited  its  former  universality  of  character,  but  it 
still  remains  the  grand  national  repository  of  literature 
and  archaeology.  The  library  consists  of  over  1,550,000 
printed  volumes  and  50,000  manuscripts.  This  extra- 
ordinary opulence  is  principally  due  to  the  enlightened 
energy  of  the  late  Sir  Antonio  Pauizzi.  The  number  of 
volumes  in  the  printed  book  department,  when  he  took 
the  keeper.hip  in  1837,  was  only  240,000 ;  and  during 
the  nineteen  years  he  held  that  office  about  400,000  were 
added,  mostly  by  purchase,  under  his  advice  and  direction. 
Tt  was  Panizzi  likewise  who  first  seriously  set  to  work  to 
see  that  the  national  library  reaped  all  the  benefits  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  the  Copyright  Act. 

The  foundation  of  the  British  Museum  dates  from  1753, 
when  effect  was  given  to  the  bequest  (in  exchange  for 
£20,000  to  be  paid  to  his  executors)  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
of  his  books,  manuscripts,,  curiosities,  <fca,  to  be  held 
by  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  nation.  A  bill  was  passed 
through  parliament  for  the  purchase  of  the  Sloane  collec- 
tions and  of  the  Harleian  MSS.,  costing  £10,000.  To 
these,  with  the  Cottonian  MSS.,  acquired  by  the  country  in 
1700,  was  added  by  George  II.,  in  1757,  the  royal  library 
of  the  former  kings  of  England,  coupled  with  the  privilege, 
which  that  library  had  for  many  years  enjoyed,  of  obtain- 
ing a  copy  of  every  publication  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall. 
Thi3  addition  was  of  the  highest  importance,  as  it  enriched 
the  museum  with  the  old  collections  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  and  other  patrons  of 
literature,  while  the  transfer  of  the  privilege  with  regard 
to  the  acquisition  of  new  books,  a  right  which  has  been 
maintained  by  successive  Copyright  Acts,  secured  a  large 
and  continuous  augmentation,  the  yearly  averago  of  which 
has  now  reached  8000  or  9000  volumes.     A  lottery  having 


been  authorized  to  dofray  the  expenses  of  purcnases  as 
well  as  for  providing  suitable  accommodation,  tin;  museum 
and  library  were  established  in  Montague  House,  and 
opened  to  the  public  15th  January  1759.  In  1763  George 
III.  presented  the  well-known  Thomason  collection  (in 
2220  volumes)  of  books  and  pamphlets  issued  in  England 
between  1640  and  1662,  embracing  all  the  control 
literature  which  appeared  during  that  period.  The  Rev. 
C.  M.  Cracherode,  one  of  the  trustees,  bequeathed  hi9 
collection  of  choice  books  in  1799;  and  in  1820  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  left  to  the  nation  his  important  library  of 
16,000  volumes.  Many  other  libraries  have  since  then 
been  incorporated  in  the  museum,  the  most  valuable  being 
George  III.'s  royal  collection  (15,000  volumes  of  tracts,  and 
65,259  volumes  of  printed  books,  including  many  of  the 
utmost  rarity,  which  had  cost  the  king  about  £130,000), 
which  was  presented  (for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  it  has 
been  said)  by  George  IV.  in  1S23,  aud  that  of  the  Eight 
Honourable  Thomas  Grenville  (20,240  volumes  of  rare 
books,  all  iu  fine  condition  and  binding),  which  was"  acquired 
under  bequest  in  1S46.  The  Cracherode,  Banksian,  King's, 
and  Grenville  libraries  are  still  preserved  as  separate 
collections.  Other  libraries  of  minor  note  have  also  been 
absorbed  in  a  similar  way,  while,  at  least  since  the  time  of 
Panizzi,  no  opportunity  has  been  neglected  of  making  useful 
purchases  at  all  the  British  and  Continental  book  auctions. 

The  collection  of  English  books  is  far  from  approaching 
completeness,  but,  apart  from  the  enormous  number  of 
volumes,  the  library  contains  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
rarities.  Few  libraries  in  the  United  States  equal  either 
in  number  or  value  the  American  books  in  the  museum. 
The  collection  of  Slavonic  literature,  due  to  the  initiative 
of  the  late  Mr  Watts,  is  a  remarkable  feature  ;  after  that  of 
the  St  Petersburg  Imperial  Library  it  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  in  existence.  Indeed,  iu  cosmopolitan  interest  tiro 
museum  is  without  a  rival  in  the  world,  possessing  as  it 
does  the  best  Hungarian  collection  out  of  that  country,  the 
best  Dutch  library  out  of  Holland,  aud  in  short  the  best 
library  in  any  European  language  out  of  the  territory  in 
which  the  language  is  vernacular.  The  Hebrew  books  ■ 
number  over  12,000,  the  Chinese  nearly  27,000,  and  the 
printed  books  in  other  Oriental  languages  about  13,000 
volumes.  Periodical  literature  has  not  been  forgotten,  and 
the  series  of  newspapers  is  of  great  extent  and  interest. 
Great  pains  are  taken  by  the  authorities  to  obtain  the 
copies  of  the  newspapers  published  in  the  United  King- 
dom to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Copyright  Act,  and  upwards  of  1900  are  annually  collected, 
filed,  and  bound.  Under  the  English  Copyright  Act  there 
were  received,  in  1881,  not  counting  single  pieces,  such 
as  broadsides,  songs,  &c,  8857  volumes  and  pamphlets,  and 
21,792  parts  of  volumes,  and  through  the  international 
copyright  treaties  941  volumes  and  433  parts. 

The  department  of  MSS.  is  at  least  equal  in  importance 
to  that  of  the  printed  books.  The  collection  of  MSS.  in 
European  languages  ranges  from  the  2d  century  before 
Christ  down  to  our  own  times,  and  includes  the  Alex- 
andrian MS.  (q.v.).  The  old  historical  chronicles  of 
England,  the  charters  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and  the 
celebrated  series  of  Arthurian  romances  are  well  represented ; 
and  care  has  been  taken  to  acquire  on  every  available  oppor- 
tunity the  uuprinted  works  of  English  writers.  The  I 
collections  of  MSS.  made  by  Sir  Hubert  Cotton,  and  Harley 
earl  of  Oxford,  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  from  these 
and  other  sources  the  museum  has  become  rich  in  early 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  codices,  some  of  them  cxhibitii.ji 
marvels  of  skill  in  calligraphyandornamentation,such  as  tin- 
charters  of  King  Edgar  and  Henry  I.  to  Hyde  Abbey.  «  hi.  h 
arc  written  in  gold  letters,  others  interesting  for  different 
reasons,  such  as  tho  book  of  Durham,  in  Latin  and  AngU 
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Saxon,  reputed  to  have  been  Bede's  own  copy.  The  Burney 
collection  of  classical  MSS.  furnished  important  additions, 
so  that  from  this  source  and  from  the  collection  of  Arundel 
MSS.  (transferred  from  the  Royal  Society  in  ?  831),  the 
museum  can  boast  of  an  early  copy  of  the  Iliad,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  known  codices  of  the  Odyssey.  There  is  likewise 
an  extensive  series  of  ancient  Irish  texts,  with  many  modern 
transcripts,  the  Bridgewater  MSS.  on  French  history,  and 
Lord  Guilford's  similar  collection  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
Italy.  Special  reference  may  be  made  to  the  celebrated 
Bedford  Missal,  illuminated  for  the  duke  of  Bedford,  regent 
of  France,  and  to  Henry  VI.  's  copy  of  Hardyng's  chronicle. 
The  Oriental  collection  is  also  extremely  rich  and  ample, 
including  the  library  formed  by  Mr  Rich  (consul  at  Baghdad 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century),  and  a  vast  quantity  of 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  MSS.  ;  the  Chambers  collec- 
tion of  Sanskrit  MSS.  ;  several  other  collections  of  Indian 
MSS.  ;  and  a  copious  library  of  Hebrew  MSS.  (including 
that  of  the  great  scholar  Michaelis,  and  codices  of  great 
age,  recently  brought  from  Yemen).  The  collection  of 
Syriac  MSS.,  embracing  the  relic3  of  the  famous  library 
of  the  convent  of  St  Mary  Deipara  in  the  Nitrian  desert, 
formed  by  the  abbot  Moses  of  Nisibis,  in  the  10th  century, 
is  the  most  important  in  existence ;  of  the  large  store  of 
Abyssinian  volumes  many  were  amassed  after  the  campaign 
against  King  Theodore.  The  Dumber  of  genealogical  rolls 
and  documents  relating  to  the  local  and  family  history  of 
Great  Britain  is  very  large.  Altogether  there  are  now  over 
50,000  MSS.  (of  which  8500  are  Oriental),  besides  45,000 
charters  and  rolls. 

The  musical  works  comprise  upwards  of  11,000  volumes 
of  vocal  and  nearly  6000  volumes  of  instrumental  music,  the 
number  of  separate  pieces  amounting  to  more  than  70,000. 
The  catalogue  is  in  manuscript.  The  collection  of  maps, 
charts,  plans,  and  topographical  drawings  is  also  a  remark- 
able one.  The  maps  are  nearly  116,000  in  number. 
Letter  A  of  a  printed  catalogue  of  the  maps  is  already  in 
type. 

The  namo  of  Ptinizzi  is  inseparably  connected  with  hl3  circular 
.  rending-ruom,  opened  in  1857.  This  is  encompassed  by  the  new 
library,  with  shelf-spaco  for  a  million  and  a  half  volumes.  The 
presses -inside  the  reading-room,  arranged  in  three  tiers,  contain 
upwards  of  80,000  volumes,  those  on  the  ground  floor  (20,000)  being 
books  of  reference  to  which  readers  have  unlimited  ncces9.  The 
comfortable  accommodation  for  readers  is  briefly  described  below. 
Perhaps  not  the  least  convenient  arrangement  here  is  the  presence 
of  the  superintendent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  help  readers  in  their  diffi- 
culties ;  the  varied  qualifications  of  the  present  holder  of  the  office 
are  well  known.  The  electric  light  has  been  successfully  used  until 
8  o'clock  p.m.  through  the  darker  months  from  tho  earlier  part  of 
October.  In  order  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  reading  at  the  British 
Museum,  the  applicant  (who  must  bo  over  twenty-one  years  of  age) 
must  obtain  a  renewable  ticket  of  admission  through  a  recommenda- 
tion from  a  householder  addressed  to  the  principal  librarian. 
Formerly  no  person  was  odmitted  until  the  ticket  had  been  pre- 
sented at  tho  entrance,  but  latterly  this  rule  has  been  considerably 
relaxed.  During  1SS1  tho  number  of  readers  was  133,842.  In  spite 
of  the  hostile  criticism  to  which  it  has  sometimes  been  subjected,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  general  catalogue  of  the  printed  books 
(which  now  runs  to  upwards  of  2000  volumes  in  manuscript)  is  a 
marvellous  work  executed  in  a  praiseworthy  manner.  Some  slight 
notion  of  tho" extent  of  the  cataloguo  may  be  derived  from  the  fact 
that  it  contains  tho  works  of  over  2400  authors  of  the  name  of 
Smith.  Hut  tho  rapidly  increasing  size  of  the  catalogue  has 
impelled  the  trustees  to  resort  to  print  in  order  to  diminish  the 
bulk.  Since  1830  the  titles  of  all  accessions  havo  been  printed,  and 
as  it  becomes  necessary  to  break  tho  manuscript  volumes,  the  titles 
contained  in  them  aio  also  printed  ;  in  courso  of  time,  therefore,  tho 
whole  of  tho  titles  will  havo  been  put  into  typo.  The  sheets  are 
published  at  regular  intervals,  andean  bo  purchased.  It  is  proposed 
to  issue  separately  headings  of  Bpe      i  t,  whether  of  subjects 

or  of  authors,  e.g.,  Shakespeare,  Bible,  Liturgies,  &c.  Considerable 
progress  has  boon  made  in  the  preparation  for  tho  press  of  a  cata- 
logue of  English  books  printed  before  tho  year  1640. 

Tho  printed  catalogues  of  books  commence  with  one  published  in 
2  vols,  folio,  17S7,  followod  by  that  of  1813-19  in  7  vols.  8vo  j  tho 
next  is  that  of  the  library  of  George  III.,  1820-29,  S  vols,  folio,  with 


2  vols.  8vo,  1S34,  describing  tno  geographical  and  topographical 
.collections  ;  and  then  the  BiUiolheca  Grcnvilliana,  1842-72,  4  vols. 

8vo.  The  first  vol.  (letter  A)  of  a  general  catalogue  appeared  in 
1841  in  a  folio  volume  which  has  never  been  added  to.  The  octavo 
catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  books  came  out  in  1867  ;  that  of  the 
Sanskrit  and  Pali  literature  is  in  4to,  1876  ;  and  the  Chinese  cata- 
loguo is  also  in  4to,  1877.  There  are  also  printed  lists  of  the  books 
of  reference  (1871)  and  bibliographies  (1881)  in  the  reading-room. 
Private  enterprise  has  done  a  great  deal  towards  cataloguing  the 
American  books  (by  Mr  H.  Stevens,  4  vols.  Svo),  and  the  British 
topographical  literature  has  recently  been  the  subiect  of  a  similar 
publication  by  Mr  J.  P.  Anderson,  8vo,  1881. 

The  printed  catalogues  of  the  MSS.  are — that  of  the  old  Hoyal 
Library,  1734,  4to  ;  the  Sloane  and  others  hitherto  undescribed, 
1782,  2  vols.  4to;  the  Cottonian,  1802,  folio;  the  Harleian,  1808, 
4  vols,  folio  ;  the  Hargrave,  1818,  4to  ;  the  Laiisdowne,  1819,  folio  ; 
the  Arundel,  1840,  folio  ;  the  Burney,  1840,  folio  ;  the  Oriental 
(Arabic  and  Ethiopic),  5  pts.,  folio,  1838-7,1;  the  Syriac,  1870-73, 

3  pts.,  4to  ;  the  Ethiopic,  1877,  4to  ;  the  Persian,  1879-80,  2  vols. 
4to  ;  and  tho  Spanish,  1875-80,  3  vols.  8vo.  There  are  also  cata- 
logues of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  papyri,  1839-46,  5  pts.,  folio. 
The  additional  MSS.  from  1831-75  are  described  in  10  vols.  8vo, 
1835-77,  with  indexes  (17S3-1835)  in  folio  and  (1854-75)  in  8vo. 
A  catalogue  of  tho  MS.  music  was  produced  in  1842,  8vo  ;  and  one 
of  the  MS.  maps  in  1844,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  binding  is  done  upon  the  premises,  and  the  sum  expended 
each  year  is  £9000.  The  average  sum  annually  spent  upon  the 
purchase  of  books  is  obout£10,000,  and  upon  MSS.  £2500.  Since 
the  catalogues  ceased  to  be  transcribed  £3000  is  annually  spent  on 
printing. 

London  is  very  badly  off  as  regards  public  libraries,  and  Othe» 
the  largest  general  collection  which  is  available  without  any  |r™d?n 
tedious  preliminary  forms  is  that  of  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  London  at  the  Guildhall.  A  library  was  estab- 
lished here  by  Sir  Richard  Whittington  between  1421-26, 
and  several  notices  in  the  civic  records  show  how  well  in 
those  times  the  citizens  cared  for  their  books.  But  it  did 
not  remain  without  accident;  in  1522  the  Lord  Protector 
Somerset  carried  off  three  cart-loads  of  books,  and  during 
the  great  fire  of  1666  the  remainder  was  destroyed  together 
with  the  library  buildings.  Nothing  was  done  to  repair 
the  loss  until  1824.  when  a  committee  was  appointed,  and 
rooms  set  apart  for  library  purposes.  In  1840  a  catalogue 
of  10,000  volumes  was  printed,  and  in  1859  a  second  was 
prepared  of  40,000  volumes.  In  consequence  of  the  large 
and  increasing  number  of  the  readers,  the  present  fine 
building  was  commenced  about  ten  years  later,  and,  after 
having  cost  £90,000,  was  opened  in  1873  as  a  free  public 
library.  There  are  now  upwards  of  80,000  printed  volumes 
and  300  MSS.  Tho  contents  are  of  a  general  character, 
aud  include  a  special  collection  of  books  about  LondoD, 
the  Solomons  Hebrew  and  rabbinical  library,  and  the 
libraries  sf  the  Clockmakers'  Company  and  the  old  Dutch 
church  in  Austin  Friars.  The  only  rate-supported  library 
in  the  metropolis  is  that  of  the  united  parishes  of  St 
Margaret  and  St  John  at  Westminster  (13,527  volumes), 
founded  in  1857,  principally  by  the  influence  of  the  late 
Lord  Hatherley,  with  a  small  branch  at  Knightsbridge. 
The  Notting  Hill  Free  Public  Library  (5000  volumes)  is 
supported  by  Mr  James  Heywood,  aud  the  Bethnal  Green 
Free  Library  and  South  London  Free  Library  by  voluntary 
subscriptions. 

Of  libraries  of  a  more  special  character,  those  principally 
devoted  to  theology  havo  perhaps  the  first  claim  to  notice. 
The  archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth  was  founded  in 
1610  by  Archbishop  Bancroft,  and  has  been  enriched  by 
the  gifts  of  Laud,  Tenison,  Manners  Sutton,  and  others 
of  his  successors  ;  it  is  now  lodged  in  tho  noble  hall  built 
by  Juxon.  Tho  treasures  consist  of  tho  illuminated  MSS., 
and  a  rich  store  of  early  printed  books;  of  the  latter 
two  catalogues  havo  been  issued  by  S.  R.  Maitland.  The 
MSS.  are  doscribed  in  H.  J.  Todd's  catalogue,  1812.  Sion 
Collego  is  a  guild  of  the  parochial  clergy  of  tho  city  and 
suburbs  of  London,  and  the  library  was  founded  in  1629 
for  their  use  ;  Isymeu  may  also  road  (but  uot  borrow)  the1 
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books  when  recommended  by  some  beneficed  metropolitan 
clergyman.  The  library  is  especially  rich  in  liturgies,  Port- 
Royal  authors,  pamphlets,  &C.  The  copyright  privilege  was 
commuted  in  1 835  tor  an  annual  sum  of  £363,  15s.  2d.  The 
present  building  was  erected  immediately  after  the  great  fire. 
The  chamber  in  the  old  cloisters,  in  which  the  library  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  is  preserved,  is  well  known 
from  the  charming  description  by  Washington  Irving  in  his 
Book.  There  are  about  11,000  volumes,  mostly  of 
old  theology  and  history,  including  many  rare  Bibles  and 
other  valuable  books.  The  library  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St  Paul's  was  founded  in  very  early  times,  and 
now  numbers  some  8700  volumes,  mainly  theological, 
besides  over  10,300  pamphlets,  with  a  good  collection  of 
early  Bibles  and  Testaments,  Paul's  Cross  Sermons,  and 
works  connected  with  the  cathedral.  Dr  Williams's  library 
was  founded  by  the  will  of  an  eminent  Presbyterian  divine 
of  that  name';  it  was  opened  in  1729.  The  books  (30,000 
printed  volumes  and  1000  MSS.)  are  housed  in  a  new 
building,  completed  in  1873.  Theology  of  all  schools  of 
opinion  is  represented,  and  there  are  special  collections  of 
theosophical  books  and  MSS.,  the  works  of  Boehme,  Law, 
and  other  mystical  writers.  The  MSS.  include  the  original 
minutes  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  letters  and  treatises 
of  Richard  Baxter,  &c.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  has  a  remarkable  collection  of  Bibles  and  Biblical 
literature,  of  which  a  printed  catalogue  was  published  in 
1855.  Perhaps  the  best  library  of  Catholic  theology  in 
Londom  is  that  of  the  Oratory  at  South  Kensington, 
established  in  1819 

Of  the  law  libraries,  that  at  Lincoln's  Inn  is  the  oldest 
and  the  largest.  It  dates  from  1497,  when  John 
Nethersale,  a  member  of  the  society,  made  a  bequest  of 
forty  marks,  part  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  library  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  of  the  laws 
of  England.  A  catalogue  of  the  printed  books  was  pub- 
lished in  1859,  and  the  MSS.  were  catalogued  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Hunter  in  1837.  The  library  of  the  Inner  Temple  is 
known  to  have  existed  in  1540.  In  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  it  received  a  considerable  benefaction  from  William 
Petyt,  the  well-known  keeper  of  the  Tower  records.  There 
are  now  about  36,000  volumes,  including  the  pamphlets 
collected  by  John  Adolphus  for  his  History  of  England, 
books  on  crime  and  prisons  brought  together  by  Mr  Craw- 
ford, and  a  selection  of  works  on  jurisprudence  made  by 
John  Austin.  A  library  in  connexion  with  the  Middle 
Temple  was  in  existence  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
but  the  date  usually  assigned  to  its  foundation  is  1641, 
when  Robert  Ashley  left  his  books  to  the  inn  of  which  he 
bad  been  a  member.  Gray's  Inn  Library  was  perhaps 
established  before  1555.  In  1669  was  mads  the  first 
catalogue  of  the  books,  and  the  nexfr,  still  extant,  in  1689. 
The  Incorporated  Law  Society  (1831)  has  a  good  law  and 
general  library  (30,000  volumes),  including  the  best  collec- 
tion of  private  Acts  of  Parliament  in  England,  and  a  large 
number  of  pamphlets  relating  to  Anglo-Catholic  contro- 
versies brought  together  by  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Mendham. 
The  catalogue  was  printed  in  1869. 

The  collegiate  library  at  Dulwich  dates  from  1619,  and 
a  list  of  its  earliest  accessions,  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
founder,  may  still  be  seen.  There  are  now  about  7000 
volumes  of  miscellaneous  works  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  with  a  fevr  rare  books.  A  catalogue  of  them 
was  printed  in  1880  ;  and  one  describing  the  MSS.  (567) 
and  the  muniments  (606)  was  issued  during  the  succeeding 
year.  The  last  two  classes  are  very  important,  and  include 
the  well-known  "Alleyn  Papers"  and  the  theatrical  diary 
of  Philip  Henslow.  Soon  after  the  foundation  of  the 
University  of  London  in  1837,  an  endeavour  was  made 
to  provide  a  library,  but  it  has  had  to  look  to  gifts  rather 


than  to  purchases  for  its  accessions.  In  1871  the  univer- 
sity obtained,  in  this  manner,  the  library  of  the  historian 
Grote,  and  in  the  same  year  Lord  Overstone  purchased  and 
presented  the  mathematical  collection  of  De  Morgan.  A 
catalogue  was  printed  in  1875.  The  books  at  University 
College  (1828)  are  much  more  numerous,  and  here  also  a 
considerable  proportion  are  donations,  including  the 
Morrison  Chinese  library  of  10,000  volumes,  the  Daulby- 
Roscoe  Icelandic  books,  the  Graves  mathematical  and 
physical  library,  and  the  Barlow  Dante  bequest.  A 
printed  catalogue  of  the  greater  portion  was  brought  out 
in  1879.  The  library  at  King's  College  includes  a  collection 
of  works  on  Eastern  subjects  bequeathed  by  Dr  Marsden, 
as  well  as  the  scientific  books  formerly  belonging  to  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone.  The  medical  library  is  distinct.  The 
educational  library  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
numbers  about  42,200  volumes,  and  may  be  consulted  by 
teachers  and  students  of  the  departmental  schools,  and  by 
other  persons  on  the  same  terms  as  the  art  library  men- 
tioned below.  The  ninth  edition  of  the  catalogue  appeared 
in  1876. 

The  library  of  the  Patent  Office  is  the  largest  scientific 
and  technical  collection,  indeed  the  only  one  which  is 
readily  open  to  the  public  There  are  at  present  80,000 
volumes,  including  a  very  extensive  series  of  the  trans- 
actions and  journals  of  learned  bodies.  A  catalogue  is  now 
in  the  press.  Transactions  and  proceedings  of  societies, 
with  scientific  periodicals,  compose  almost  the  whole 
library  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  extends  to  about 
40,000  volumes.  The  diarist  Evelyn  induced  the  seventh 
duke  of  Norfolk  to  present  to  the  Society  the  Arundel 
library,  part  of  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Matthias 
Corvinus.  The  MSS.,  however,  were  sold  to  the  British 
Museum  in  1831  for  £3559,  and  a  quantity  of  rare 
printed '  books  have  also  been  disposed  of.  Scientific 
inquirers  are  freely  admitted  to  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology  in  Jermyn  Street,  where  there  are  over  30,000 
volumes  on  geology,  mineralogy,  mining,  and  metallurgy, 
including  the  former  collections  of  De  la  Beche  and  Mur- 
chison.  A  printed  catalogue  was  issued  in  1878.  For 
the  libraries  of  other  scientific  institutions  see  the  tables. 

Medical  and  surgical  libraries  are  attached  to  all  the 
chief  hospitals  and  medical  societies  (see  the  tables). 

For  the  fine  arts  there  is  the  National  Art  Library 
(1852)  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  which  is  now  an 
excellent  collection  of  56,000  volumes,  56,000  photographs, 
25,000  drawings,  and  80,000  prints.  ArF  students  are  ad- 
mitted free,  as  are  ordinary  visitors  on  Museum  pay  days ; 
otherwise  a  charge  of  6d.  per  week  is  made  to  the  latter. 
The  library  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  after  its  journey 
from  Somerset  House  to  Trafalgar  Square,  has  been  lodged 
in  the  old  ball-room  of  Burlington  House  since  1S75. 
At  the  National  Gallery  is  preserved  for  official  use  the 
library  (3500  volumes)  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  C.  L. 
Eastlake,  P.R.A.,  which  is  particularly  rich  in  catalogues 
and  descriptions  of  picture  galleries.  The  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  British  Architects  (1834)  possesses  over  6500 
volumes  on  architectural  and  allied  subjects,  including 
an  almost  complete  collection  of  editions  of  Vitruvius. 
The  library  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  (1822)  is  - 
almost  exclusively  musical,  and,  although  numbering  less 
than  1000  volumes,  contains  many  rare  and  interesting 
works.  The  library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best  arranged  and  most  valuable 
musical  collections  in  England.  A  third  edition  of  the 
printed  catalogue  appeared  in  1872,  when  the  library 
contained  4851  volumes.1 

1  For  a  very  complete  account  of  the  chief  public  and  private 
musical  collections  both  at  home  and  abro.nl,  see  the  article  "  Musical 
Libraries,"  in  Dr  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music,  V..  H7. 
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The  best  library  of  archeology  and  kindred  subjects  is 
that  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  consisting  of  nearly 
20,000  printed  volumes  and  500  MSS.  It  is  rich  in  early 
printed  books,  topography,  heraldry,  and  numismatics,  and 
includes  a  curious  collection  of  books  on  pageants  presented 
by  Mr  Fairholt,  and  the  remarkable  assemblage  of  lexicogra- 
phical works  formerly  belonging  to  the  late  Albert  Way, 
given  by  his  widow.  There  is  a  good  muster  of  heraldic 
works  at  the  Herald's  College,  and  the  library  of  Sir  John 
Soane  (15,000  volumes)  is  still  preserved  in  the  museum  at 
his  house  in  Liucoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  printed  catalogue 
(1S78)  shows  that  it  is  a  fairly  good  collection  of  books 
on  architecture  and  antiquities. 

Among  subscription  libraries,  the  London  Library  stands 
first  in  order  of  importance.  It  was  founded  in  1841  as  a 
lending  library  for  the  use  of  scholars,  and  Dean  Milman, 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Mr  Gladstone,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Henry 
Hallam,  and  other  eminent  men  took  part  in  its  formation. 
By  means  of  a  moderate  subscription,  funds  were  raised 
for  the  purchase  of  books  on  general  subjects,  which  now 
amount  to  about  90,000  volumes.  The  latest  catalogue 
was  printed  in  1875,  with  a  supplement  in  1881.  The 
London  Institution  (1805)  is  a  proprietary  library  to 
which  proprietor's  nominees  and  yearly  subscribers  also 
have  admission.  For  reference  purposes  reader's  tickets 
are  very  liberally  granted  to  other  persons.  The  books 
now  number  about  70,000  volumes  in  general  literature ; 
the  departments  of  history  and  topography  are  especially 
rich,  and  the  number  is  rapidly  growing.  A  complete 
catalogue  was  published  in  1837-43;  almost  the  whole 
collection,  including  reference  and  circulating  libraries  very 
minutely  classified,  is  contained  in  one  room.  Porson  filled 
the  position  of  librarian  here  at  the  close  of  his  life,  but  he 
proved  no  better  a  librarian  than  did  Casaubon  before  him 
at  Paris.  The  library  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain  was  founded  in  1803  by  the  subscriptions  of  the 
members,  amounting,  in  1806,  to  £6000.  There  are  now 
40,000  volumes  in  scientific  and  general  literature;  they  are 
not  lent  out.  There  is  an  interesting  series  of  56  volumes 
of  MS.  correspondence  relating  to  the  American  war. 

The  libraries  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  may 
be  named  with  those  of  the  great  public  offices.  The 
Foreign  Office  library  contains  about  70,000  volumes, 
including  the  old  library  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (20,000 
volumes)  ;  history,  geography,  and  law  are  well  represented, 
and  the  department  of  treaties  and  diplomacy  is  of  course 
very  complete.  "The  India  Office  library  was  formed  by  a 
vote  of  the  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
1801.  The  services  in  India  were  also  invited  to  aid  in 
the  creation  of  an  institution  which  should  become  a  per- 
manent repository  of  Oriental  lore,  and  many  munificent 
donations  were  received  in  consequence  of  the  appeal. 
The  printed  books  now  number  nearly  40,000,  chiefly  on 
Indian  and  Oriental  subjects,  with  about  10,000  Sanskrit; 
Arabic,  Persian,  Pali,  and  other  Oriental  manuscript?  loth's 
excellent  catalogue  of  the  Arabic  codices  wis  published  in 
1877,  and  other  catalogues  are  no"  ready  for  the  press. 
At  the  Colonial  Office  there  is  a  collection  of  about  12,000 
works  relating  to  colonial  nistory  and  administration,  and 
•  the  Home  OfRce  possesses  about  5000  volumes  of  parlia- 
mentary, historical,  and  legal  works.  The  Admiralty 
library  extends  to  about  25,000  volumes,  chiefly  voyages 
'nd  travels  ;  a  printed  catalogue  was  issued  in  1875.  At 
*.Ks  War  Office  there  are  also  25,000  volumes,  mainly 
iopographical  and  military.  The  MS.  records  are  estimated 
■c  extend  to  100,000  volumes,  but  only  those  of  the  last 
'-enty  years  are  kept  in  Pall  Mall,  the  remainder  being  at 
f  s  Record  Office.  These  records  extend  from  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  there  are  some  of  earlier  date.  The 
older  volumes  belonped  to  the  late  Board  of  Ordnar  ;e, 


and  the  series  also  includes  the  despatches  from  generals 
commanding  armies  on  foreign  service.  All  these  libraries 
are  for  official  use  only,  but  at  the  India  Office  strangers 
are  admitted  upon  proper  introduction. 

Many  of  the  principal  clubs  possess  libraries;  that  of 
the  Athenjeum  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  now 
numbers  about  48,000  volumes  of  books  in  all  departments 
of  literature,  and  is  especially  rich  in  well-bound  and  fine 
copies  of  works  on  the  fine  arts,  archaeology,  topography, 
and  history.  The  pamphlets,  of  which  there  is  a  complete 
printed  catalogue,  as  well  as  of  the  books,  form  a  remark- 
able series,  including  those  collected  by  Gibbon  and 
Mackintosh.  Next  comes  the  Reform  Club,  with  about 
30,000  volumes,  chiefly  in  belles-lettres,  with  a  fair  pro- 
'  portion  of  parliamentary  and  historical  works.  The  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Club  has  20,000  volumes  in  general  and 
classical  literature.  At  the  Garrick  there  is  a  small 
dramatic  collection ;  and  the  United  Service  Club,  besides 
a  number  of  books  on  professional  subjects,  possesses  the 
fine  library  which  formerly  belonged  to  Dugald  Stewart, 

A  few  libraries  which  could  not  be  brought  into  any  of 
the  foregoing  classes  may  now  be  spoken  of.  First  comes 
the  library  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  (1832),  a 
valuable  collection  of  20,000  volumes  of  voyages  and 
travels,  and  works  on  the  sciences  connected  with  geography, 
with  many  costly  Government  publications  and  geographical 
serials.  The  catalogue  has  been  printed  with  supplements 
down  to  1880.  The  maps  and  charts  number  35,000, 
with  500  atlases  and  240  large  diagrams.  Since  1854,  in 
consideration  of  an  annual  grant  of  £500  from  the  treasury, 
the  map  room  has  been  open  for  public  reference.  At 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  there  are  also  about 
20,000  volumes,  chiefly  naval  and  military,  with  a  printed 
catalogue,  1865.  Besides  the  members,  officers  of  both 
services  are  admitted.  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  has  a 
library  of  nearly  8000  printed  books,  with  750  MSS.  in 
Sanskrit,  Persian,  Turkish,  &c,  5000  Chinese  books,  and 
220  Japanese.  Besides  the  art  and  educational  libraries 
at  South  Kensington,  there  are  also  deposited  at  the 
museum,  and  open  under  the  same  regulations,  the  library 
of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  bequeathed  in  1869,  and  the 
books  of  John  Forster,  left  in  1876.  The  Dyce  collection 
(15,000  volumes)  is  strong  in  the  English  drama  and 
poetry,  Italian  literature,  and  classical  authors.  The 
Forster  library  (19,000  volumes)  abounds  in  history, 
biography,  travels,  plays,  and  fiction,  tracts,  Americana, 
proclamations,  ballads,  &c;  the  manuscripts  include  three 
note-books  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  the  Garrick  corre- 
spondence in  39  volumes. 

Notices  of  a  considerable  number  of  other  metropolitan 
libraries,  not  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  may  be 
found  in  th<>  tables  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

W'th  one  or  two  exceptions,  libraries  are  attached  to  the  Cathedra 
cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales.  Though  they  are  of  librario 
course  intended  for  the  use  of  the  cathedral  or  diocesan 
clergy,  they  are  in  most  cases  open  to  any  respectable 
person  who  may  be  properly  introduced.  They  seldom 
contain  very  much  modern  literature,  chiefly  consisting  of 
older  theology,  with  more  or  less  addition  of  classical  and 
historical  literature.  They  vary  in  extent  from  a  few 
volumes,  as  at  Llandaff  or  St  David's,  to  15,000  volumes,  as 
at  Durham.  Together  they  possess  nearly  150,000  printed 
and  manuscript  volumes.  As  a  rule,  very  little  is  spent 
upon  them,  and  they  are  very  little  used. 

Tho  library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Wongs  alike  to  the  college 
and  tho  cathedral,  but  will  be  more  properly  described  as  a  college 
library.  The  cathedral  library  of  Durham  dates  from  monastic 
times,  and  possesses  many  of  the  books  which  belonged  to  tho 
monastery.  These  were  ail, led  to  by  Dean  Sudbury,  the  seeond 
founder  of  the  library,  and  Bishop  Cosiu.  The  collection  has  been 
1  •  increased  in  more  modern  times,  and  now  contains 
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15,000  volumes.     It  is  especially  rich  in  MSS.,  some  of  winch  are 
of  great  beauty  and  value  ;  a  catalogue  of  them  was  printed  i 
The  library  has  good  topographical  and  i 

The  chapter  spend  £370  per  annum  in  salaries  and  in  books.     The 
library  at  York  numbers  about  11,000  volumes,  and  has  bei  n  very 
liberally  thrown   open  to  the   public.     It  is  kept   in  the  former 
chapel  of  the  archbishop's  palace,  and  has  many  valuable  M  • 
early  printed  books.     The  foundation  of  the  library  .it  Canterbury 
dates  probably  from   tho   Roman   mission  to  England,  59 
although  the  library  docs  not  retain  any  of  the  books  then  i 
over,  or  even  of  the  books  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Pope  Gregory 
to  the  first  archbishop  in  601.    It  is  recorded  that  among  Lonfranc's 
buildings  was  a  new  library,  and  Becket  is  said  to  have  collected 
books  abroad  to  present  to  tho  library.     The  collection  now  num- 
bers about  9900  printed  books,  with  about  110  MS.  volumes,  and 

:  6000  and  7000  documents.  A  catalogue  was  printed  in 
1803.  Tho  present  building  was  erected  in  1807  on  part  of  the 
site  of  the  monastic  dormitory.  Tho  library  at  Lincoln  contains 
7500  volumes,  of  which  a  catalogue  was  printed  in  1859.  It  pos- 
sesses a  fine  collection  of  political  tracts  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
James,  and  Chatles  I.  The  present  collection  at  Chichester  dates 
from  tho  Restoration  only  ;  that  at  Ely  is  rich  in  books  and  tracts 
relating  to  the  non-jurors.     The  library  at  Exeter  possesses  many 

MSS.  of  extreme  interest,  one  of  them  being  the  gift  of 
Leofric,  the  first  bishop.  The  treasures  of  Lichfield  were  destroyed 
by  the  Puritans  during  tho  civil  war,  and  the  existing  library  is 
of  later  formation.  Frances,  duohess  of  Somerset,  bequeathed  to  it 
nearly  1000  volumes,  including  the  famous  Evangeliary  of  St  Chad. 
The  collection  at  Norwich  is  chiefly  modern,  and  was  presented  by 
Dr  Sayers.  The  earlier  library  at  Peterborough  having  almost 
wholly  perished  in  the  civil  war,  Bishop  White  Kennett  became  the 
virtual  founder  of  the  present  collection.  Salisbury  is  rich  in 
incunabula,  and  a  catalogue  has  recently  been  printed.  Winchester 
Cathedral  Library  is  mainly  the  bequest  of  Bishop  Morley  in  the 
17th  century.  The  library  at  Bristol,  then  numbering  6000  or  7000 
,  was  burnt  and  pillaged  by  the  mob  in  the  riots  of  1831. 
Only  about  1000  volumes  were  saved,  many  of  which  were  recovered, 
but  few  additions  have  been  made  to  them.  At  Chester  in  1691  Dean 
Arderne  bequeathed  his  books  and  part  of  his  estate  "as  the 
beginning  of  a  public  library  for  the  clergy  and  city."  The 
library  of  Hereford  is  a  good  specimen  of  an  old  monastic  library  ; 
the  books  are  placed  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  about  230  choice 
MSS.  are  chained  to  oaken  desks.  The  books  are  ranged  with  the 
odgos  outwards  upon  open  shelves,  to  which  they  are  attached  by 
chains  and  bars.  The  four  Welsh  cathedrals  were  supplied  with 
libraries  by  a  deed  of  settlement  in  1709.  The  largest  of  them, 
that  of  St  Asaph,  has  about  1750  volumes. 

The  Bodleian  Library,  though,  it  had  been  preceded  by 
various  efforts  towards  a  university  library,  owed  its  origin 
to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley.  After  a  long  aud  honourable  career 
as  a  diplomatist  he  determined,  as  he  says,  to  take  his 
farewell  of  state  employments,  and  concluded  to  set  up  his 
staff  at  the  library  door  in  Oxon.  Contributing  largely 
himself,  and  procuring  contributions  from  others,  he  opened 
the  library  with  upwards  of  2000  volumes  in  1602.  In 
1G10  ho  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Stationers'  Company  of 
a  copy  of  every  work  printed  in  the  country.  The  additions 
made  to  the  library  soon  surpassed  the  capacity  of  the 
room,  and  the  founder  proceeded  to  enlarge  it.  By  his 
will  ho  loft  considerable  property  to  the  university  for  the 
maintenance  and  increase  of  the  library.  The  example 
set  by  Bodley  found  many  noble  imitators.  Amongst  the 
chiof  benefactors  have  been  Sir  Henry  Savile,  Archbishop 
Laud,  John  Selden,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Lord  Fairfax, 
Richard  Oough,  Francis  Douce,  Richard  Rawlinson,  Rev. 
Robert  Mason,  and  F.  W.  Hope.  The  library  now  con- 
tains almost  400,000  printed  volumes,  and  about  30,000 
manuscripts.  The  number  of  separate  works  exceeds  a 
million.  But  the  number  of  volumes  conveys  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  the  valuable  character  of  the  collection. 
In  the  department  of  Oriental  manuscripts  it  is  perhaps 
Superior  to  any  o'.her  European  library ;  and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rich. in  other  manuscript  treasures.  It  possesses  a 
splendid  6eries  of  Greek  and  Latin  editiones  jmncipes, 
and  of  the  earliest  productions  of  English  presses.  Its 
historical  manuscripts  contain  most  valuable  materials  for 
♦.he  general  and  literary  history  of  the  country. 

The  last  general  catalogue  of  the  printed  books  was  printed  in 
vols,  folio,  1343-51.     In  1859  tt  was  decided  to  prepare  a  now 


manuscript  catalogue  on  tho  plan  of  the  great  catalogue  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  this  has  recently  been  completed  in  dupli- 
cate. It  extends  to  over  700  folio  volumes,  in  which  tho  books  are 
in  t.-rcd  on-  manifolded  slips.  It  is  an  alphabetical  author-catalogue ; 
and  the  Bodleian,  like  the  British  Museum,  has  no  accessible  sub- 
.dogue  on  subjects  is  now,  however,  in  course  of 
preparation.  There  are  also  printed  catalogues  of  the  books  belong- 
ing to  several  of  the  separate  collections.  The  MSS.  are  in  general 
catalogued  according  to  tho  collections  to  which  they  belong,  and 
they  are  ell  indexed,  although  they  are  not  ail  catalogued  as  yet. 
Five  volumes  have  beea  puolishea  jiiul.  the  late  Mr  Coxe's 
editorship  of  the  "  Catalogi  Codicuin  MSS.  Bibliothecs 
1853-63,  in  quarto,  and  there  is  a  folio  catalogue  of  Oriental  MSS. 
In  1860  the  beautiful  building  known  as  the  "  Radclill  Library," 
now  tailed  the  "Camera  Bodleiana,"  was  offered  to  the  curators  of 
the  Bodleian  by  the  Radcliffe  trustees.  It  is  used  as  a  storehouse 
for  the  moro  modern  books,  including  the  new  periodicals,  which  lie 
upon  its  tables  ;  and  it  also  serves  as  a  reading-room.  It  is  the 
only  room  open  after  tho  hour  when  the  older  building  is  closed 
owing  to  tho  rule  as  to  the  exclusion  of  artificial  light.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  books  is  a  source  of  some  incouvenieuce  in  practice,  and 
it  has  been  proposed  of  late  years  to  remove  the  entire  collections 
to  a  new  building  which  should  be  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  them. 

The  library  is  open  by  right  to  all  graduate  members  of  the 
university,  and  toothers  (over  eighteen  years  of  age)  upon  producing 
a  satisfactory  recommendation.  No  books  are  allowed  to  be  sent 
out  of  the  library  except  by  special  leave  of  the  curators,  in  which 
respect  there  is  a  marked  conn,  st  with  the  practice  at  the  Univer- 
sity Library  at  Cambridge,  and  still  more  so  with  the  conspicuous 
liberality  in  this  respect  of  the  unh  ersity  libraries  of  Germany. 
The  hours  are  from  9  to  4  and  9  to  3,  according  to  tho 
time  of  year,  the  Camera  being  open  from  10  to  10  all  the  year 
round.  The  library  is  only  closed  altogether  some  twelity-niue 
working  days  in  the  year.  The  general  control  of  the  library  is 
committed  to  a  board  of  thirteen  curators.  The  permanent  endow- 
ment is  comparatively  small  ;  the  ordinary  expenditure,  chiefly 
defrayed  from  the  university  chest,  is  about  £4500. 

The  other  important  collections  not  connected  with  particular 
colleges  are  the  Radcliffe  Library  and  the  library  of  the  Taylor 
Institution.  The  former  was  founded  by  the  famous  physician  Dr 
John  Radcliffe,  who  died  in  1714,  and  bequeathed,  besides  a  per- 
manent endowment  of  £350  a  year,  the  sum  of  £40,000  for  a  build- 
ing. The  library  was  opened  in  1749.  Many  years  ago  the  trustees 
resolved  to  confine  their  purcu  jses  of  books  to  works  on  medicine 
and  natural  science.  When  the  university  museum  and  labora- 
tories Were  built  in  1860,  the  trustees  allowed  the  books  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  museum.  The  completeness  and  convenience  of  the 
arrangements  make  the  Radcliffe  the  model  of  a  working  scientific 
library.  The  Taylor  Institution  is  due  to  the  benefaction  of  Sir. 
Robert  Taylor,  an  architect,  who  died  in  1788,  leaving  his  property 
to  found  an  establishment  for  the  teaching  of  modern  languages. 
The  library  was  established  in  1848,  and  is  devoted  to  the  literature 
of  the  modern  European  languages.  It  contains  a  fail  collection  of 
works  on  European  philology,  with  a  special  Dante  collection,  about 
1000  Mazarinades  and  400  Luther  pamphlets.  It  contains  altogether 
30,000  volumes,  with  a  few  MSS.  The  Finch  collection,  left  to 
the  university  in  1830,  is  also  kept  with  the  Taylor  Library. 
Books  are  lent  out  to  members  of  the  university  and  to  others  on 
a  proper  introduction.  The  endowment  affords  an  income  of  £800 
to  £1000  for  library  purposes,  and  about  2000  volumes  are  added 
yearly. 

The  lioraries  of  the  several  colleges  vary  considerably  in  extent 
and  character.  That  of  All  Souls  was  established  in  1443  by  Arch- 
bishop Chichele,  and  enlarged  in  1710  by  the  munificent  bequest 
of  Christopher  Codrington.  It  devotes  special  attention  to  juris- 
prudence, of  which  it  has  a  large  collection.  It  possesses  40,000 
printed  volumes  and  300  MSS.,  and  fills  a  splendid  hall  200  feet 
long.  The  library  of  Brasenose  College  has  a  special  endowment 
fund,  so  that  it  has,  for  a  college  library,  tho  unusually  large  income 
of  £200.  The  library  of  Christ  Church  is  rich  in  divinity  and  topo- 
graphy. It  embraces  the  valuable  library  bequeathed  by  Charles 
Boyle,  third  earl  of  Orrery,  amounting  to  10,000  volumes,  the  booKS 
and  MSS.  of  Archbishop  Wake,  and  the  Morris  collection  of  Oriental 
books.  The  building  was  finished  in  1761,  and  closely  n 
the  basilica  of  Antoninus  at  Rome,  now  the  Dogana.  Corpus 
possesses  a  fine  collection  of  Aldincs,  many  of  them  presented  by 
its  founder  Bishop  Fox,  and  a  collection  of  17th  century  tracts 
catalogued  by  Mr  Edwards,  with  about  400  MSS.  i 
Library  has  25.000  volumes,  with  special  collections  of  classical  dis- 
sertations and  English  theological  and  political  tracts.  The  library 
of  Jesus  College  has  few  books  of  later  date  than  the  early  part  ol 
the  last  century.  Many  of  them  are  from  the  bequest  of  Sir  Lcoline 
Jenkins,  who  built  the  existing  library.  Thcro  are  also  some 
valuable  Welsh  MSS.  The  library  of  Keble  College  consists  largely 
of  theology,  including  the  MSS.  of  many  of  Keblos  works  ine 
library  ofMa-dalen  College  has  about  22,500  volumes  (including 
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many  volumes  of  pamphlets)  and  250  MSS.  It  has  scientific  and 
topographical  collections.  The  library  of  Merton  College  has  of 
late  devoted  itself  to  foreign  modern  history.  New  College  Library 
lias  about  17,000  printed  volumes  and  about  350  MS3.,  several  of 
which  were  presented  by  its  founder,  William  of  Wvkeham.  Oriel 
CoUcgc  Libra'-y,  besides  its  other  possessions,  has  a  special  collec- 
tion of  bbuks  on  comparative  philology  and  mythology,  with  a 
printed  catalogue.  The  fine  library  of  Queen's  College  is  strong  in 
theology,  in  English  and  modern  European  history,  and  in  English 
county  histories.  St  John's  College  Library  is  largely  composed 
of  the  literature  of  theology  and  jurisprudence  before  1750,  and 
possesses  a  collection  of  medical  books  of  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies. The  newer  half  of  tho  library  building  was  erected  bylnigo 
Jones  at  the  expense  of  Laud,  who  also  gave  many  printed  and  manu- 
script books.  The  room  used  as  a  library  at  Trinity  College  formed 
part  of  Durham  College,  the  library  of  which  was  established  by 
Richard  of  Bury.  Wiu'.liam  College  Library  includes  a  collection 
of  botanical  books  bequeathed  by  Richard  Warner  in  1775  and  a 
collection  of  books,  relating  chiefly  to  the  Spanish  Reformers,  pre- 
sented by  the  executors  of  Benjamin  Wiffen.  Worcester  College 
Library  has  of  late  specially  devoted  itself  to  classical  archaeology. 
It  is  also  rich  in  old  plays. 

It  must  bo  admitted  that  the  college  libraries  as  a  rulo  have  not 
been  used  to  any  great  extent.  Of  late,  however,  there  have  been 
signs  of  awakening  interest.  About  1871  there  was  a  meeting  of 
college  librarians ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  colleges,  instead  of 
making  merely  sporadic  purchases  from  the  whole  field  of  literature, 
should  rather  husband  their  limited  resources  and  restrict  them- 
selves each  to  some  special  department.  But  the  idea  has  not  been 
carried  out  very  thoroughly,  and  a  good  deal  must  be  done  before 
the  college  libraries  can  be  said  to  bo  as  useful  and  efficient  as  they 
might  be. 

Oam-  The  history  of  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge  dates 

bridge,  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  15th  century.  Two  early  lists 
of  its  contents  are  preserved,  the  first  embracing  52  volumes 
dating  from  about  1425,  the  second  a  shelf -list,  apparently 
of  330  volumes,  drawn  up  by  the  outgoing  proctors  in 
1473.  Its  first  great  benefactor  was  Thomas  Scott  of 
Eotherham,  archbishop  of  York,  who  erected  in  1475  the 
building  ia  which  the  library  continued  until  1755.  He 
also  gave  more  than  200  books  and  manuscripts  to  the 
library,  some  of  which  still  remain.  The  library  received 
other  benefactions,  but  nevertheless  appeared  "  but  mean  " 
to  John  Evelyn  when  he  visited  Cambridge  in  1654.  In 
1666  Tobias  Eustat  presented  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
invested  to  buy  the  choicest  and  most  useful  books.  In 
1715  George  I.  presented  the  library  of  Bishop  Moore, 
which  was  very  rich  in  early  English  printed  books,  form- 
ing over  30,000  volumes  of  printed  books  and  manuscripts. 
The  funds  bequeathed  by  William  Worts  and  John  Manistre, 
together  with  that  of  Rustat,  produce  at  present  about 
£1500  a  year.  The  share  of  university  dues  appropriated 
to  library  purposes  amounts  to  £3000  a  year.  In  addition 
the  library  is  entitled  to  new  books  under  the  Copyright 
Acts.  The  number  of  printed  volumes  in  the  library  cannot 
be  exactly  stated,  as  no  recent  calculation  on  the  subject 
exists.  It  has  been  variously  estimated  at  a  quarter  or  half 
a  million.  The  calendar  states  it  as  200,000.  It  includes  a 
fine  series  of  editiones  principes  of  the  classics  and  of  the 
early  productions  of  the  English  press.  The  MSS.  number 
5723,  in  which  are  included  a  considerable  number  of 
adversaria  or  printed  books  with  MS.  notes,  which  form 
a  leading  feature  in  the  collection.  The  most  famous  of 
the  MSS.  is  tho  celebrated  copy  of  the  four  gospels  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  is  known  as  Codex  Bezie, 
and  which  was  presented  to  the  univorsity  by  that  Reformer. 
A  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  has  been  published  in  4 
vols.,  1856-61.  There  is  no  printed  catalogue  of  the 
books,  although  the  catalogue  is  in  print,  the  accessions 
being  printed  and  cut  up  and  arranged  in  volumes.  The 
regulations  of  tho  library  with  regard  to  the  lending  of 
books  are  very  liberal,  as  many  as  ten  volumes  being 
allowed  out  to  one  borrower  at  the  same  time. 

Thore  is  a  library  attached  to  the  Fitzwilliaui  Museum  bequeathed 
to  the  university  in  1816.  It  consists  of  the  entire  library  of  Lord 
FitzwiLiam,  with  the  addition  ot  an  archaeological  library  bought 


from  the  executors  of  Colonel  Leake,  and  a  small  number  of  works, 
chiefly  on  tbe  history  of  art,  since  added  by  purchase  or  bequest. 
It  contains  a  collection  of  engravings  of  old  masters,  a  collection 
of  music,  printed  and  MS.,  and  a  collection  of  illuminated  MSS., 
chiefly  French  and  Flemish,  of  the  14th  to  16th  centuries.  The 
books  are  not  cllowed  to  be  taken  out. 

The  library  of  Trinity  College,  which  is  contained  in  a  magnifi- 
cent haVTbuilt  r»y  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  has  about  90,000  printed 
and  1918  MS.  volumes,  and  is  especially  strong  in  theology, 
classics,  and  bibliography.  It  owes  to  numerous  gifts  and  be- 
quests the  possession  of  a  great  number  of  rare  books  and  manu- 
scripts. Amongst  these  special  collections  are  the  Cnpell  collection 
of  early  dramatic  and  especially  Shakespearian  literature,  the  collec- 
tion of  German  theology  and  philosophy  bequeathed  by  Archdeacon 
Hare,  and  the  Grylls  bequest  in  1863  of  9600  volumes,  including 
many  early  printed  hooks.  There  are  printed  catalogues  of  the 
Sanskrit  and  other  Orental  MSS.  by  Dr  Aufrecht  and  Professor 
Palmer,  and  of  the  incmabula  by  the  present  librarian,  Mr  Sinker. 
The  library  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  college,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  using  it  is  liberally  extended  to  properlv  accredited 
students. 

None  of  the  othercollege  libraries  rivals  Trinity  in  the  number  of 
books.  The  library  of  Clulst's  College  received  its  first  books  from 
the  foundress.  Clare  Col'ege  Library  includes  a  number  of  Italian 
and  Spanish  plays  of  the  end  of  the  16th  century  left  by  George 
Ruggle.  The  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College  first  became  not- 
able through  the  bequest  of  books  and  MSS.  made  by  Archbishop 
Parker  in  1575.  The  printed  books  are  less  than  5000  in. 
number,  and  the  additions  new  made  are  chiefly  in  such  branches  as 
throw  light  on  the  extremely  valuable  collection  of  ancient  MSS., 
which  attracts  scholars  from  a?l  parts  of  Europe.  There  is  a  printed 
catalogue  of  these  MSS.  Gonville  and  Caius  College  Library  is  of 
early  foundation.  A  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  was  printed  in  1849, 
with  pictorial  illustrations,  am1  a  list  of  the  incunabula  in  1850. 
The  printed  books  of  King's  College  includes  the  fine  collection, 
bequeathed  by  Jacob  Bryant  in  1304.  The  MSS.  are  almost  wholly 
Oriental,  chiefly  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  a  catalogue  of  them  has 
been  printed.  Magdalene  Collegs  possesses  the  curious  library 
formed  by  Pepys  and  bequeathed  ty  him  to  the  college,  together 
with  his  collections  of  prints  an  1  drawings  and  of  rare  British 
portraits.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  treasures  of  popular  literature 
and  English  ballads,  as  well  as  for  the  Scottish  manuscript  poetry 
collected  by  Sir  Richard  Maitland.  The  books  are  kept  in  Pepys'a 
own  cases,  and  remain  just  as  he  aiTauged  them  himself.  The 
library  of  Peterhouse  is  the  oldest  library  in  Cambridge,  and 
possesses  a  catalogue  of  somo  600  or  700  books  dating  from 
1418,  in  which  year  it  was  completed.  It  is  chiefly  theological, 
though  it  possesses  a  valuable  collection  of  modern  works  on 
geology  and  natural  science,  and  a  unique  collection  of  IMS.  music. 
Queen's  College  Library  contains  about  30,000  volumes,  mainly  in 
theology,  classics,  and  Semitic  literature,  and  has  a  printed  class- 
catalogue.  The  library  of  St  John's  College  is  rich  in  eailj 
printed  books,  and  possesses  a  large  collection  of  English  bis 
torical  tracts.  Of  the  MSS.  and  rare  books  there  is  a  printed  cata 
logue.     For  the  other  college  libraries  see  the  tables. 

Free  Public  Libraries. — Iri  the  year  1850  Mr  Ewat  \ '■-« 
introduced  the  first  Public  Libraries  A'-',  into  the  Hous  p"-dAk< 
of  Commons,  and  it  has  since  been  supplemented  ana  f"7161 
amended  by  the  Acts  of  1855,  1866,  1871,  and  1877. 
Mr  Ewart  had  previously  carried  through  parliament 
the  Museums  Act  of  1845  ;  and  small  libraries  had  been 
established  in  connexion  with  museums  under  that  Act 
at  Salford  and  Warrington.  The  number  of  towns  which 
have  established  rate-supported  libraries,  or  in  which  the 
Acts  have  been  adopted,  now  amounts  to  at  least  ninety- 
six,  ten  of  these  towns  being  in  Scotland,  and  one  only 
in  Ireland.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Acts  have  not  been 
adopted  in  any  of  the  great  capital  towns  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  except  in  one  single  parish  of  Westminster.! 
Many  of  our  largest  towns  are  also  in  default.  Glasgow 
may  be  considered  to  be  sufficiently  provided  for  by  tho 
munificent  Mitchell  bequest.  Of  the  libraries  which  have 
actually  been  opened  sixteen  are  in  places  of  0V6r  100,000 
inhabitants,  twenty  in  towns  of  between  50,000  and 
100,000  inhabitants,  sixteen  in  towns  of  between  30,000 
and  50,000,  eleven  in  towns  of  between  20,000  and  30,000 
inhabitants,  seventeen  in  towns  of  between  10,000  and 
20,000  inhabitants,  and  finally  six  in  towns  of  less  than 
10,000  inhabitants. 

Taking  the  latest  returns  wo  have  been,  able  to  obtain, 
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whicn  are  with  a  few  exceptions  those  of  the  year  1SS0-81, 
the  number  of  volumes  in  stock  and  of  the  total  issues  is 
as  follows  In  eighty-one  libraries  returning  their  number 
of  volumes,  there  is  a  total  of  ],44S,192  volumes  in  stock  ; 
while  the  tot  il  issues  for  the  year  in  seventy -six  libraries 

uted  to  the  enormous  number  of  9,023,742  volumes. 

D  th=;e  figures  afford  a  very  inadequate   idea  of  the 

service  rendered  by  these  institutions  in  supplying  popular 

reading.     They  tako  no  account  of  the  visits  made  to  the 

newsrooms    which  are    almost   invariably  connected  with 

libraries,  or  of  the  use  made  of  the  magazines  and 
-   which  lie  upon  the  tables.     The  free  public 

ries  generally  consist  of  a  lending  department,  with  a 

.  ence  library  wherever  the  institution  can  provide  one. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  issues  from  the   lending 

itments  consists  of  fiction,  the  percentage  varying 
in  different  libraries  from  about  50  to  as  much  as  75  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.     It  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  wealthier 

•ntions,  such  as  those  in  the  great  towns  of  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  that  the  reference  depart- 
so.  important  as  to  claim  consideration  here  in 

let  of  the  intrinsic  character  of  their  collections.  Even 
some  of  the  smallsr  libraries,  however,  present  features 
of  interest  in  their  collections  of  local  books,  or  of  books 
illustrating  the  trade  or  industry  of  the  district,  or  the  life 
and  writings  of  some  great  man  connected  with  or  born 
in  th 

The  Sal  foul  Free  Public  Library  was  oue  of  the  libraries  which 

established  mulcr  the  Museums  Act  of  1S45,  aud  was  opened  in 

in  connexion  with  the  museum  am',  picture  gallery  at  reel 

Park.    The  buildings  are  pleasantly  situated  in  grounds  of  46  acres 

The  reference  library  now  contaius  33,500  volumes,  and 

s  the  central  lending  departments  there  arc  three  branches  in 

■at  parts  of  t :  The  income  from  the  penny  rate  is 

about  £M00  ;  but  this  is  found  to  be  inadequate. 

The  Manchester  Free  Library  was  the  first  to  be  established  under 
the  Art  of  1850.  A  public  subscription  of  nearly  £13,000  was  raised 
■  le  expenses  of  its  establishment,  and  the  library  was 
1  in  September  1852.  The  working  of  this  library  was 
a  success  from  the  outset.  The  issues  in  the  first  year  were  in 
the  rcferoucc  departments  61,080  volumes,  and  in  the  lending 
departments  77,232.  The  progress  made  since  then  may  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  volumes  issued  last  year  (1881),  which 
amounted  I  id  by  the  fact  that  six  branch  libraries  have 

been  established.     The  rate  produces  an  income  of  £11,000. 
reference    library  now  |  valuable   collection   of  65,000 

volumes,  chiefly  of  standard  works.  It  contains  several  special 
collections,  chiefly  connected  with  the  industries  and  history  of  tlio 
:  the  English  Dialect  Society,  of  which  .i 
catalogue  has  been  printed,  is  deposited  here.  In  addition,  the 
library  pos-  extensive  scries  of  period] 

collection  of- political  and  commercial  tracts  than  can  befoun  1 
where   in   the   country  except   at   the  British    Museum.     A  good 
catalogue  was   printed  iu  1864,  and  a  new  and  extensive  index 
has  just  apt  i 

The  library  at  Liverpool,  which  was  established  under  a  special 
Act  passed  in  1852,  is  the  most  successful  of  all  the  free  public 
libraries,  and  is  connected  with  a  splendid  museum  and  art  gallery, 
the  former  formed  around  the  nucleus  of  the  ornithological  speci- 
beqnehthed  to  the  town  bytho  thirteenth  earl  of  Qerby.  The 
rapid  extension  of  museum  and  library  soon  rendered  larger 
premises  a  necessity.     Tho  late  tn  Brown  took  upon  him- 

self the  entire  cost  of  the  present  extensive  buildings,  which 
opened  in  1860.  In  1880  was  opened  the  Picton  ileading-Koom. 
It  is  a  circular  room  100  feet  in  diameter,  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
the  entire  height  being  56  feet.  It  contains  50,000  volumes,  and 
will  accommodate  over  300  readers.  Since  April  1881  the 
electric  light  has  been  employed.  Under  the  reading-room  is  a 
large  circular  lecturo-room  accommodating  1500  persons,  in  which 
leoturcs  are  regularly  delivered.  There  is  a  numerous  collection 
of  local  books  and  pamphlets.  Tho  Binns  collection,  con- 
of  mops,  plans,  drawings,  portraits,  fcc.,  all  having  reference 
he  county  of  Lancaster,  is  very  interesting  and  valuable.  The 
issues  from  the  reference  Ubrary  in  1880  were  870,716,  and  with 
the  issues  from  the  two  lending  departments  make  the  enormous 
gate  of  1  307,131.  The  rate  produces  an  income  of  £13,000 
per  annnuj  ol  which  more  than  £5000  is  expended  upon  the 
libraries^  An  elaborate  catalogue  of  the  reference  library  was 
jiublisbxd  in  1872,  and  a  supplement  is  now  being  printed. 
'In  1S53 'Bolton  established  a  lihrary  which  now  has  a  ejaculation 


of  over  240,000  volumes.  In  1S55  libraries  were  established  at 
Birkenhead  aud  Sheffield.  At  Birkenhead  the  rate  produces 
£1500,  and  130,000  volumes  were  lent  cut  kit  year.  At  Sheffield, 
where  the  rate  produces  £4750,  there  are  three  branches,  and  tho 
total  issues  last  year  were  384,266.  The  refertnet  library  has  only 
9000  volumes. 

The  Acts,  after  having  been  Tejected  at  Birmingham  in  1852,  wcro 
I    iu  1660.     By  1S68   four    branches  had   been  opened  in 
addition  to  the  central  reference  and  lending  libraries.     The  issues 
the  lending  departments  hist  year- were  400,000  volumes.     The 
ice  Ubrary  consisted  of  over  50,000  volumes.     The  Shake- 
speare Memorial  Library  consisted  of  about  7000  volumes.     '! 

'.so  the  Staunton  Warwickshire  collections  of  boohs  1 
ad  tho  Cervantes  books.  All  these  collections  were  unfortu- 
nately destroyed  by  a  firo  on  January  11,  1879.  The  inhabitants 
of  Birmingham  have  shown  much  public  spirit  in  repairim- 
losses  then  sustained  so  far  as  is  possible,  and  the  new  central 
reference  and  lending  libraries  are  expected  to  be  open  early 
in  1882,  when  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  bo  as  many 
volumes  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  reference  library  as  there  wero 
when  the  former  library  was  destroyed.  No  town  in  England  is 
so   surrounded  with  free  as   Birmingham.     Tho   rate  at 

Birmingham  produces  over  £6000. 

The  free  library  at  Nottingham  (1S67)  has  recently  had  new 
quarters  fouml  for  it  in  the  new  university  buildings.  It  has  two 
branches,  and  its  issues  arc  about  160,000.  The  rate  produces 
£2200.  The  local  collections  include  a  Byron  library.  The  library 
at  Leeds  (1868)  has  no  less  than  twenty-one  branches,  and  together 
they  count  over  109,000  volumes.    The  issues]  in  addition 

to  the  use  made  of  the  ccnt-al  t  ry,  were  639,613.    The 

rate  produces  nearly  £5000.  At  Leicester  there  is  only  a  halfpenny 
rate,  which  produces  about  £S00.  The  issues  last  year  were  192,217. 
At  Bradford  (Acts  adopted  1871)  the  rate  produces  £3200,  and  t 

B  branches  with  a  circulation  of  291,276  volumes,  besides 
the  use  made  of  the  reference  library.  At  Plymouth  (Acts  adopted 
1671,  library  opened  :  ;  at 

Rochdale  (Acts  adopt  reisagood 

collection  of  local  literature,  and  at  Rochda]  nofwovlo 

on  the  woollen  manufacture.  The  library  at  Newcastle,  opened  jr 
1S80,  lias  issued  from  its  lending  departments,  in  its  first  yen.  m 
less  than  301,925  volumes  to  about  14,000  readers.  A  splendid 
buildingis  in  courseof  erection  to  accommodate  ther  reference  lil 
This  department  is  intended  to  contain  a  complete  collection  o:  ;  II 
standard  works,  aud  also  a  collection  of  books  and  manuscii]ts 
relating  to  Newcastle  aud  the  northern  counties  generally.  'J  lie 
rale  produces  £2800.  At  Bristol  a  town  library  had  been  estab- 
lished in  1614  by  Robert  Redwood  and  Archbishop  Matthew,  and 
this  has  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  collections  formed  uneler  tin 
iic-n  they  were  adopted  in  1S75.  The  total  number  of  volume.' 
is  about  46,000.  The  issues  were  432,646  at  the  central  library  and 
its  three  branches.  At  Soulhport  (1875)  Mr  Atkinson  gave  the 
building  ca]lcd  after  him  for  a  library  and  ait  gallery.  The  issue* 
r  were  110,778.  The  rate  produced  £775,  and  on  additional 
voluntary  rate  produced  a  little  over  £100  besides. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  summary  statement  that  the  librarh 
established  under  the  Acts  have  in  the  cases  mentioned  been  abuuu 
antly  used.     The  merit  of  these  results  is  very  largely  due  to  th. 
enlightened  energy  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  their  adminis- 
tration. 

Amongst  the  English  libraries  that  have  not  yet  been  uescribed 
are  few  that  call  for  special  mention.  Some  of  these  have 
been  founded  by  individuids,  and  still  bear  their  names.  The  most 
notable  of  these  is  the  fine  old  library  established  by  Humphrey 
Chetham  at  Manchester  iu  1653,  which  is  still  housed  in  the  old 
collegiato  buildings  where  Kaleigh  was  once  entertained  by  Dr  Dee. 
Tho  collection  consists  largely  of  older  literature,  and  numben 
40,000  volumes,  with  300  MSS.  It  is  freely  open  to  the  public,  am, 
n. ay  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  ;  in   England,     l/i 

Shepherd's  library  at  Preston  was  biqueathed  by  the  founder,  a 
physician  of  the  town,  to  the  corporation  of  Preston  in  trustfortne 
inhabitants  in  the  year  1759.  It  is  a  library  of  reference,  accessible 
on  a  recommendation  from  an  alderman.  The  William  ^j1 
Library,  a  special  Staffordshire  library  with  numerous  MSS. 
other  collections,  formed  to  bring  together  materials  for  a  hbluij 
of  Staffordshire,  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1874. 

Some    mention   should    be  made   also   of  the  more   important  Snbwru- 
subscription  or  proprietary  libraries,  which  were  formed  for  the  tioo 
most    part  in  the   latter   half  of  the  18th  century.     It  is  diffi- '  onnrn. 
cult    for    us    to    realize    how    few    collections    of    books    were 
iblo  to  the  public   of  the    last  ven    jn    London. 

The  earliest  circulating  library  in  thi  is  was  established 

about  the  middle  of  tho  ccnturv.  The  first  in  Birmim/Jiam  was 
opened  by  Button  in  1757.  The  idea  of  a  proprietary  library 
appears  to  have  been  first  carried  out  at  Liverpool  in  1758.  Tbt 
library  then  formed  still  flourishes  at  tin   I  1  possesses 

of  72,000  volumes  and  an  income  of  £1200  a  year.     In 
1760  a  library  was  formed  at  Warrington  which  has  been  merged 
3  >  I V.   —  6*. 
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In  the  Warrington  Museum.  The  Leeds  library  was  established  in 
1768,  and  now  has  85,000  Volumes,  and  an  income  of  £1430.  In 
17  72  the  Bristol  museum  and  library  was  formed,  and  numbered 
Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Landor  among  its  earlier  members.  It 
now  reckons  50,000  volumes,  and  an  income  of  £1400  a  year. 
The  Birmingham  (old)  library  was  formed  in  1779,  and  its  rules 
were  drawn  up  by  Dr  Priestley,  who'had  already  taken  an  ac'.ivc 
share  in  the  management  of  the  libraries  at  Warrington  and 
Lcods.  The  library  has  now  40,000  to  50,000  volumes,  and  an 
income  of  £1600.  Many  similar  institutions  are  noticed  in  the 
tables,  while  others  have  given  place  to  the  trade  circulating 
libraries  and  to  the  libraries  established  under  the  Free  Libraries 
Act*. 

A  few  modern  collegiate  libraries,  finally,  claim  a  summary 
notice.  The  library  of  the  university  of  Durham  dates  only  from 
1333,  and  was  begun  by  a  gift  of  books  from  Bishop  Van  Mildert, 
to  which  many  other  donations  have  since  succeeded.  The  Routh 
collection  includes  a  large  collection  of  early  tracts.  The  Winter- 
bottom  collection  is  chiefly  classical,  and  the  Maltby  collection 
classical  and  theological  The  library  of  the  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester, was  formed  on  the  establishment  of  the  college  in  1851  by  a 
^ift  of  books  from  filr  James  Heywood,  F.R.S.  It  has  since  been 
largely  increased  by  donations  and  bequests,  including  the  libraries 
of  Bishop  Lee,  Mr  Crace  Calvert,  and  others.  It  has  an  endowment 
fund  of  £2500.  The  library  at  Stonyhurst  College  has  gradually 
grown  since  the  establishment  of  the  college  in  1794.  There  is  a 
printed  catalogue  of  books  printed  before  1551.  The  Walshian 
Library  at  St  Mary's  College,  Oscott,  was  established  by  Bishop 
Walsh  in  1  839,  having  been  purchased  by  him  from  the  Marchese 
Maruii.     It  has  70  MSS.  and  many  early  printed  books. 

Scoti  md  The  principal  library  in  Scotland  is  that  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  who  in  1GS0  appointed  a  committee  of 
their  number,  which  reported  that  "  it  was  fitt  that,  seeing 
if  the  recusants  could  be  made  pay  their  entire  money, 
there  wold  be  betwixt  three  thousand  and  four  thousand 
pounds  in  cash ;  that  the  same  be  imployed  on  the  best 
and  fynest  lawers  and  other  law  bookes,  conforme  to  a 
catalogue  to  be  condescended  upon  by  the  Facultie,  that 
the  samen  may  be  a  fonde  for  ane  Bibliothecque  whereto 
many  lawers  and  others  may  leave  their  books."  In  16S2 
the  active  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  was  committed  to 
the  Dean  of  Faculty,  Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Fiosehaugh, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  library.  In 
.  1 GS4    the  first   librarian  was  appointed,  and  the  library 

appears  to  have  made  rapid  progress,  since  it  appears  from 
the  treasurer's  accouuts  that  in  1686  the  books  and  furni- 
ture were  valued  at  upwards  of  £11,000  Scots,  exclusive 
of  donations.  In  the  year  1700,  the  rooms  in  the'Exchange 
Stairs,  Parliament  Close,  in  which  the  library  was  kept, 
being  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  the  collection  was  removed 
to  the  ground  floor  of  the  Parliament  House,  where  it  has 
ever  since  remained.  The  library  retains  the  copyright 
privilege  conferred  upon  it  in  1709.  The  number  of 
volumes  in  the  library  is  computed  to  amount  to  265,000 ; 
of  the  special  collections  the  most  important  are  the 
Astorga  collection  of  old  Spanish  books,  purchased  by  the 
faculty  in  1824  for  £4000;  the  Thorkelin  collection, 
consisting  of  about  1200  volumes  relating  chiefly  to  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  northern  nations,  and 
including  some  rare  books  on  old  Scottish  poetry ;  the 
Dietrich  collection  of  over  100,000  German  pamphlets 
and  dissertations,  including  many  of  the  writings  of 
Luther  and  Melanchthon,  purchased  for  the,  small  sum 
of  £80  ;  and  the  Combe  collection. 

The  faculty  appear  early  to  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  collection  of  MSS.,  and  this  department  of  the  library 
now  numbers  about  3000  volumes.  Many  of  them  are  of 
it  interest  and  value,  especially  for  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland  before  and  after  the 
Reformation.  There  are  thirteen  monastic  chartularies 
which  escaped  the  destruction  of  the  religious  houses  to 
which  they  belonged.  The  MSS.  relating  to  Scottish  church 
history  include  the  collections  of  Spottiswoode,  Woodrow, 
and  Calderwood.  The  Woodrow  collection  consists  of  151 
volume,  and  includes  his  correspondence,  extending  from 


1694  to  1726.  Sir  James  Balfour's  collection  and  the 
Balcarres  papers  consist  largely  of  original  state  papers, 
and  include  many  interesting  royal  letters  of  the  times  of 
James  V.,  Queen  Mary,  and  James  VI.  The  Sibbald 
papers,  numbering  over  30  volumes,  are  largely  topogra- 
phical. The  Biddel  notebooks,  numbering  156  volumes, 
contain  collections  to  illustrate  the  genealogy  of  Scottish 
families.  There  are  about  one  hut.dred  volumes  of  Icelandic 
MSS.,  purchased  in  1825  from  Professor  Finn  Magnusson, 
and  some  Persian  and  Sanskrit,  with  a  few  classical, 
manuscripts.  The  department  has  some  interesting 
treasures  of  old  poetry,  extending  to  73  volumes.  The 
most  important  are  the  Bannatyne  MS.,  in  2  vols,  folio, 
written  by  George  Bannatyne  in  1568,  and  the  Auehin- 
leck  MS.,  a  collection  of  ancient  English  poetry,  named 
after  Alexander  Boswell  of  Auclunleck,  who  presented  it 
in  1774. 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  printed  books  was  compiled  in 
1692,  and  contains  a  preface  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
Another  was  prepared  under  the  care  of  Buddiman  in 
1742.  In  1853  the  late  Mr  Halkett  commenced  a 
catalogue,  which  has  been  printed  in  6  vols.  4to,  with 
a  supplement,  and  includes  all  the  printed  books  in  the 
library  at  the  end  of  1871,  containing  about  260,000 
entries.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  public  spirit  with 
which  they  conduct  their  library,  that  the  whole  cost  oi 
printing  this  extensive  catalogue,  over  £5000,  has  been 
borne  by  the  members  of  the  faculty.  The  library, 
managed  by  a  keeper  and  staff,  under  a  board  of  six 
curators,  is  easily  accessible  to  all  persons  engaged  in 
literary  work,  and  is  for  all  practical  purposes  the  public 
consulting  library  of  Scotland. 

The  origin  of  the  University  Library  of  Edinburgh  is  to 
be  found  in  a  bequest  of  his  books  of  theology  and  law 
made  to  the  town  in  1580  by  Clement  Little,  advocate. 
This  was  two  years  before  the  foundation  of  the  university, 
and  in  15S4  the  town  council  caused  the  collection  to  be 
removed  to  the  college,  of  which  they  were  the  patrons. 
As  it  was  the  only  library  in  the  town,  it  continued  to  grow 
and  received  many  benefactions,  so  that  in  1615  it  became 
necessary  to  erect  a  library  building.  Stimulated  perhaps 
by  the  example  of  Bodley  at  Oxford,  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden  made  a  large  donation  of  books,  of  which  he 
printed  a  catalogue  in  1627,  and  circulated  an  appeal  for 
assistance  from  others.  In  1678  the  library  received  a 
bequest  of  2000  volumes  from  the  Bev.  James  Nairne.  In 
1709  the  library  became  entitled  to  the  copy  privilege, 
which  has  since  been  commuted  fpr  a  payment  of  £575  per 
annum.  In  1831  the  books  were  removed  to  the  present 
library  buildings,  for  which  a  parliamentary  grant  had 
been  obtained.  The  main  library  hall  (190  feet  in  length) 
is  one  of  the  most  splendid  apartments  in  Scotland.  One 
of  the  rooms  is  set  apart  as  a  memorial  to  General  Beid, 
by  whose  benefaction  the  library  has  greatly  benefited. 
Amongst  the  more  recent  accessions  have  been  the  Halliwell- 
Phiilips  Shakespeare  collection,  the  Lair.g  collection  of 
Scottish  MSS.,  the  Baillie  collection  of  Oriental  M><s 
(some  of  which  are  of  great  value),  and  the  Hodgson 
collection  of  works  on  political  economy.  The  library  now 
consists  of  about  140,000  volumes  of  printed  books  with 
2000  MSS. 

The  library  of  the  Writers  to  Her  Majesty's  Signet  was 
established  by  the  society  in  1755.  At  first  it  consisted 
of  law  books  exclusively,  but  in  1788  they  bogan  to  collect 
the  best  editions  of  works  in  other  departments  of  literature. 
During  the  librarianship  of  Macvey  Napier  (1805-37) 
the  number  of  volumes  was  more  than  sextupled,  and  in 
1812  the  library  was  removed  to  the  new  hall  adjoining 
the  Parliament  House.  In  1834  the  upper  hall  was 
devoted  to  the  collection.  .  This  is  a  magnificent  apartment 
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142  feet  long,  wifco  a  oeautiful  cupola  painted  by  StotbardL 

Xho  library  now  contains  nearly  70,000  volumes,  exclusive 
of  pamphlets,  and  includes  some  fine  specimens  of  early 
printing,  as  well  as  many  other  rare  and  costly  works.  It 
is  especially  rich  in  county  histories  and  British  topography 
and  antiquities.  A  catalogue  of  the  law  books  was  printed 
in  1856.  The  late  David  Laing,  who  became  librarian  in 
1837,  published  the  first  volume  of  a  new  catalogue  in 
1871.  The  second  volume  is  nearly  completed.  The 
books  are  lent  out  to  the  Writers  and  even  to  strat. 
recommended  by  them.  This  library,  like  that  of  the 
Advocates,  is  most  liberally  opened  to  literary  inquirers, 
and  has  thus  acquired  a  quasi-public  or  national  character. 

There  are  various  other  important  libraries  in  Edinburgh,  but 
no  considerable  lending  library  open  freely  to  the  ooorest  of  the 
people,  aud  two  attempts  which  have  been  made  tc  introduce  the 
Libraries'  Acts  have  been  unsuccessful. 

The  first  mention  of  a  library  at  St  Andrews  is  as  early  as 
1456.  The  three  colleges  were  provided  with  libraries  of  their 
own  about  tho  time  of  their  foundation — St  Salvator's  1455, 
St  Leonard's  1512,  St  Mary's  1537.  The  University  Library  was 
established  about  1612  by  King  James  VI.,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  1 8th  century  the  college  libraries  were  merged  in  it.  The  copy- 
right privilege  was  commuted  in  1837.  The  collection  numbers 
90,000  volumes  exclusive  of  pamphlets,  with  about  200  MSS. , 
chiefly  of  local  interest.  About  1200  volumes  are  added  yearly. 
A  library  is  supposed  to  have  existed  at  Aberdeen  since  the  founda- 
tion of  King's  College  by  LSishop  Elphinstonein  1494.  The  present 
collection  combines  the  libraries  of  King's  College  and  Marischal 
College,  now  incorporated  in  the  university.  The  latter  had  its 
origin  in  a  collection  of  books  formed  by  the  town  authorities  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  for  some  time  kept  in  one  of  the 
churches.  The  library  has  benefited  by  the  Melvin  bequest, 
chiefly  of  classical  books,  and  those  of  Henderson  and  Wilson,  and 
contains  some  very  valuable  books.  The  general  library  is  located 
ill  Old  Aberdeen,  while  the  medical  and  law  books  are  in  the  New 
Town.  The  library  has  a  grant,  in  lieu  of  the  copy  privilege,  of 
£320.  The  library  o[  the  university  of  Glasgow  dates  from  the 
15th  century,  and  numbers  George  Buchanan  and  many  other 
distinguished  men  amongst  its  early  benefactors.  A  classified 
subject-catalogue  is  in  progress.  The  annual  accessions  are  about 
1500,  and  the  commutation-grant  £707.  Connected  with  tho 
university,  which  is  tin  tee  for  the  public,  is  the  library  of  the 
Huntcrian  Museum,  formed  by  the  eminent  anatomist  Dr  William 
Hunter.  It  is  a  collection  of  great  bibliographical  interest,  as  it 
is  rich  in  MSS.  and  in  fine  specimens  of  the  early  printing,  especi- 
ally in  Greek  aud  Latin  classics.  The  printed  books  number  about 
]  M.'oOO  volumes,  and  the  MSS.  some  600  volumes.  All  the  Scottish 
university  libraries  lend  books  to  students,  on  deposit  of  £1,  to 
graduates,  for  an  annual  subscription  of  half  a  guinea,  and  to 
I  ugaged  in  literary  research,  by  |>eriiiissiou  of  the  senatus. 

The  Mitchell  Library  at  Glasgow  bills  fair  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant public  library  outside  Edinburgh.  It  was  founded  by  a 
munificent  bequest  of  £70,000  from  the  late  Mr  Stephen  Mitchell. 
The  library  was  opened  in  1877,  in  temporary  premises,  and 
already  contains  over  36,000  volumes.  It  includes  a  special  collec- 
tion of  Scottish  poetry  called  "The  Poets' Comer,"  and  a  collection 
of  Glasgow  literature,  including  early  specimens  of  GlajErow  printing. 
The  library  is  open  to  all  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
number  of  readers  during  the  first  three  yearc  in  which  the  library 
lias  been  opened  is  believed  to  be  without  precedent  The  number 
of  volumes  issued  in  1880  was  390,732. 

The  English  Libraries  Act  of  1850  was  c-tended  to  Scotland  in 
1854,  and  the  first  town  to  put  it  into  operation  was  Airdrie,  in 
1856.  The  largest  of  the  libraries  which  have  hecn  opened  under 
the  Acts  is  at  Dundee,  which  possesses  35,500  volumes,  with  a 
i  of  252,314.  The  rate  produces  £2390.  Although  the 
resources  of  the  other  towns  in  which  the  Acts  have  so  far  becu 
I  id  do  not  enable  them  to  rival  the  larger  English  fowns, 
the  results  aA  pro]  toly  quite  as  satisfactory.     The  turu- 

>ks  is  generally  largo,  and  the  reading  dorie 

I !  1  and  serious  than  in  England.     The  per- 
centoge     I   Actiou  at  least  10  or  15  per  cent,  below  tho 

i     the  En   lish  free  Libraries. 

JeliLi  Tho  establishment  of  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  is  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  Bodleian  at 
Oxford,-  and  it  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that,  when 
Challoner  and  Ussbcr  (afterwards  the  archbishop)  were  in 
London  purchasing  books  to  form  the  library,  they  met 
Bodley  there,  and  entered  into  friendly  intercourse  and 
co-operation  with   him   to  procure  the  choicest  and  best 


books.  The  commission  was  given  to  LJssher  aud 
Challoner  as  trustees  of  the  singular  donation  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  library.  In  the  year  1G01  the 
English  army  determined  to  commemorate  their  victory 
over  the  Spanish  troops  at  Kiusale  by  some  permanent 
monument.  Accordingly  they  subscribed  the  sum  of 
XI 800  to  establish  a  library  in  the  university  of  Dublin. 
For  Ussher's  own  collection,  consisting  of  10,000  volumes 
and  many  valuable  MSS.,  the  college  was  also  indebted  to 
military  generosity.  On  his  death  in  1655  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  English  army  then  in  Ireland  purchased  the 
whole  collection  for  £22,000  with  the  design  of  present- 
ing it  to  the  college.  Cromwell,  however,  interfered, 
alleging  that  he  proposed  to  found  a  new  college,  where 
the  books  might  more  conveniently  be  preserved.  They 
were  deposited  therefore  in  Dublin  Castle,  and  the  college 
only  obtained  them  after  the  Restoration.  In  1G74  Sir 
Jerome  Alexander  left  his  law  books  with  some  valuable 
MSS.  to  the  college.  In  1726  Dr  Palliser,  archbishop  of 
Cashel,  bequeathed  over  4000  volumes  to  the  library;  and 
ten  years  late,r  Dr  Gilbert  gave  the  library  nearly  13,000 
volumes  which  he  had  himself  collected  and  arranged.  Iu 
1741  the  library  received  a  valuable  collection  of  MSS.  aa 
a  bequest  from  Dr  Stearne.  In  1802  the  collection  formed 
by  the  pensionary  Fagel,  which  had  been  removed  to 
England  on  the  French  invasion  of  Holland,  was  acquired 
for  £10,000.  It  consisted  of  over  20,000  volumes.  Iu 
1805  Mr  Quin  bequeathed  a  choice  collection  of  classical 
and  Italian  books.  There  have  been  many  other  smaller 
donations,  in  addition  to  which  the  library  is  continually 
increased  by  the  books  received  under  the  Copyright  Act. 
The  library  now  contains  192,000  volumes  and  1880  MSS., 
and  about  3000  volumes  are  added  every  year.  There  is 
no  permanent  endowment,  and  purchases  are  made  by 
grants  from  the  board.  The  whole  collections  are  contained 
in  one  building,  erected  in  1732,  consisting  of  eight  rooms. 
The  great  library  hall  is  a  magnificent  apartment  over  200 
feet  long.  Anew  reading-room  was  opened  in  1848.  A 
catalogue  of  the  books  acquired  before  1872  is  now  in 
course  of  printing.  There  is  no  printed  catalogue  of  the 
MSS.  Graduates  of  Dublin,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  are 
admitted  to  read  permanently,  and  temporary  admissioais 
granted  by  the  board  to  any  fit  person  who  makes  applica- 
tion. Books  and  MSS.  are  lent  out  only  under  special 
regulations.  A  lending  library  has  been  established  to 
make  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  students. 

The  public  library,  St  Patrick's,  Dublin,  sometimes  called  Marsh's 
Library  alter  its  founder,  was  established  about  1694  by  Archbishop 
Marsh,  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1707,  aud  endow  1 
by  its  founder  at  his  death  iu  1713.  The  building  vis  erected 
by  the  founder,  and  t lie  original  oak  fittings  still  remain.  There 
is  no  room  for  additions,  and  a  large  collection  of  modern  books 
was  refused  a  few  years  ago  on  that  account.  The  endowment  i  I 
too  small  to  allow  of  purchases  from  the  funds  of  the  library,  so 
that  it  still  retains  the  character  of  a  17th  century  library.  The 
books  are  chiefly  theological,' and  iu  the  learned  languages ;  they 
include  the  libraries  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet  and  of  Elias  Bouhercau, 
a  French  n  fnge  .  who  wi?  the  first  librarian. 

The  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  was  commeni 
after  tho  formation  of  the  society  in  1731.     With  the  exception  of 
about  10,000  volumes  of  the  publications  of  learned  si 
scientific  periodicals,  with  a  few  early  editions,  its  books  were  tri 
in    I  to  the  state,  ill  1877,  to  assist  in  forming  the  national  library 
of  Ireland.     The  manuscript  collections  of  V,  alb  r  II. mis  on  Irish 
history  were  purchased  and  placed  in  the   library  foi 
by  the  Irish  parliament     The  library  of  the  Royal  In 
uas  established  on  the  ten  rt.'e 

purpose  of  proinotingthe  study  of  science,  literatn  i  uities 

m  Ireland.     Tho  library    poss  ssca   about  40,000  printed  voli 
and  about  1100   MSS.'    There  is  a  large  collection  ol   MSS.  and 
books  relating  to  the  history,  ancient  languo  e,   and  antiquities 
of  Ireland.     They  include  the  Beth  '.  acquired  partly 

by  public  subscription  in  1851.     TL  i:  ' 

by  a  Government  grant  of  £200  per  pen  on 

a  proper  introduction.     Uuder  the  direction  of  the  present  honorary 
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librarian,  the  publication  of  Irish  MSS.  in  the  library  was  begun 
in  1S70,  and  has  since  continueJ.  The  library  of  King's  Inus  was 
founded,  pursuant  to  a  bequest  of  books  and  legal  MSS.  under  the 
will  of  Mr  Just:  o  form  the  nucleus  of  a 

library  for  law  students.  It  is  partly  supported  from  the  funds 
of  the  benchers,  but  partly  also  by  a  treasury  grant  of  £433,  G 
in  lieu  of  the  copy  privilege.  Xo  books  are  lent  out,  and  the 
use  of  the  library  is  confined  to  students  and  barristers  ;  so  that 
the  public  has  no  advantage  in  return  for  the  annual  contribution 
of  public  money. 

There  is  no  library  in  Dublin  corresponding  in  extent  and  public 
accessibility  to  the  British  Museum  in  London,  or  the  Advocates' 
Library  "in  "Edinburgh.     About  1S50  it  was  proposed  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  combining  the  libraries  of  the  Dublin  Society  and  the 
[demy,  both  of  which  had  long  received  grants  of  publio 
money,  together  with  the  collection  of  Archbishop  Marsh.    Accord- 
inglyin  1554  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  "for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  gallery  and  for  the  care  of  a  public  library  in 
lin."    The  scheme  thus  authorized  has  never  beeu  carried  out. 
In  1S77,  however,  the  National  Library  of  Ireland  was  established 
in  the  apartments  of  Leinster  House.     The  library  is  under  the 
r.d  Art  Department  of  South  Kensington,  and  is  super- 
intended by  a  body  of  twelve  trustees  in  Dublin.     For  the  last  two 
years  it  has  received  an  annual  vote  of  £1000  from  parliament  for 
the  purchase  of  books.     As  already  mentioned,  the  books  of  the 

ysu  Dublin  Society  have  been  transferred  to  it.  It,  is  freely  open 
to  the  public  on  a  respectable  introduction,  and  is  much  used. 

The  public  library  of  Armagh  was  founded  by  Lord  Primate 
Kobinson  in  1770,  who  gave  a  considerable  number  of  books  and  an 
endowment^  The  books  are  freely  available,  either  on  the  spot, 
or  by  loan  on  deposit  of  double  the  value  of  the  work  applied 
for.  At  Belfast  the  Queen's  College  Library  has  about  36,000 
volumes,  with  a  special  collection  of  books  on  the  languages  and 
literatures  of  the  East.  The  library  of  the  Queen's  College,  Cork, 
contains  about  '25,000  volumes,  1600  of  the  most  valuable  of  which 
have  been  presented  by  Mr  Crawford.  The  library  is  easily  ac- 
cessible to  literary  inquirers,  and  is  much  used  by  strangers.  The 
library  of  Maynooth  College  is  chiefly  theological,  and  contains 
the  collections  bequeathed  by  the  late  president,  Monsignor  Russell 
There  are  about  -10,000  volumes  and  a  few  MSS. 

Duudalk  is  at  present  the  only  town  that  has  a  library  under  the 
Public  Libraries  Acts,  which  were  adopted  there  in  1S56.  The 
rate  produces  only  about  £80. 

France. 

France.  French  libraries  (other  than  those  in  private  nands) 
belong  either  to  the  state,  to  the  departments,  to  the 
communes,  or  to  learned  societies,  educational  establish- 
ments, and  other  public  institutions ;  the  libraries  of 
judicial  or  administrative  bodies  are  not  considered  to  be 
owned  by  them,  but  to  be  state  property.  Besides  the 
unrivalled  library  accommodation  of  the  capital,  France 
possesses  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  provincial  libraries. 
The  communal  and  school  libraries  also  form  striking 
features  of  the  French  free  library  system. 

Five  and  twenty  years  ago  (see  Tableau  statistique  des 
bibliothcquts  publiques,  1857)  there  were  in  the  depart- 
ments,— exclusive  of  those  not  literally  free,  and  of  all 
Parisianlibraries, — 340public  librariescontaining  3,734,200 
volumes  and  44,436  MSS.  In  1857  there  were  only  32 
provincial  libraries  which  owned  more  than  30,000  volumes 
each ;  there  are  now  54  which  are  of  that  extent  and 
upwards.1  In  Paris  there  are.  now  16  containing  over 
30,000  volumes  each. 

Paris.  of  Paris. — The  Bibliorheque   N'ationale  (still 

the  most  extensive  library  in  the  world)  has  had  an  advan- 
tage over  all  others  in  the  length  of  time  during  which  its 
contents  have  been  accumulating,  and  in  the  great  zeal 
shown  for  it  by  several  kings  and  other  eminent  men. 
Enthusiastic  writers  find  the  original  of  this  library  in 
the  MS.  collections  of  Charlemagne  and  Charles  the 
Bald,  but  these  were  dispersed  in  course  of  time,  and  the 
few  precious  relics  of  them  which  the  national  library 
now  possesses  have  been  acquired  at  a  much  later  date. 
Of  the  library  which  St  Louis  formed  in  the  13th  century 

1  In  1877  a  questionnaire  was  i&sued  in  order  to  obtain  materials 
for  a  more  complete  report,  but  the-  results  have  not  yet  been  made 
public. 


(in  imitation  of  what  he  had  seen  in  the  East)  nothing  has 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
but  much  has  remained  of  the  royal  collections  made  by 
kings  of  the  later  dynasties.  The  real  foundation  of  the 
institution  (formerly  known  as  the  Bibliotheque  du  Eoi) 
may  be  said  to  date  from  the  reign  of  King  John,  the 
Black  Prince's  captive,  who  had  a  considerable  taste  for 
books,  and  bequeathed  his  "  royai  library  "  of  MSS.  to  his 
successor  Charles  V.  Charles  V.  organized  his  library  iu 
a  very  effective  manner,  removing  it  from  the  Palais  de  la 
the  Louvre,  where  it  was  arranged  on  desks  in  a 
large  hall  of  three  stories,  and  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  first  librarian  aud  cataloguer,  Claude  Mallet, 
the  king's  valet-de-chambre.  His  catalogue  was  a  mere 
shelf-list,  entitled  Inventaire  des  Litres  du  Roy  nostre 
r  estaus  au  chus': ',       1  ;.  it  is  still  extant,  as 

well  as  the  further  inventories  made  by  Jean  Blanchet  in 
1380,  and  by  Jean  le  Begue  in  1411  and  1424.  Charles 
V.  was  very  liberal  in  his  patronage  of  literature,  and  many 
of  the  early  monuments  of  the  French  language  are  due  to 
his  having  employed  Nicholas  Oresme,  Baoul  de  Presle, 
and   other   scholars    to   make   translations    from   ancient 

j  texts.     Charles  VI.  added  some  hundreds  of  MSS.  -to  the 
royal  library,  which,  however,  was  sold  to  the  regent,  duke 

;  of  Bedford,  after  a  valuation  had  been  established  by  the 
iuventory  of  1424.  The  regent  transferred  it  to  England, 
and  it  was  finally  dispersed  at  his  death  in  1435.  Charles 
VIL  and  Louis  XI.  did  little  to  repair  the  loss  of  the 
precious  Louvre  library,  but  the  news  of  the  invention 
of  printing  served  as  a  stimulus  to  the  creation  of  another 
one,  of  which  the  first  librarian  was  Laurent  Paulmier. 
The  famous  miniaturist  Jean  Foucquet  of  Tours  was  named 
the  king's  enlumine.ir,  and  although  Louis  XI.  neglected 
to  avail  himself  of  many  precious  opportunities  that 
occurred  in  his  reign,  still  the  new  library  developed 
gradually  with  the  help  of  confiscation.  Charles  VIII. 
enriched  it  with  many  fine  MSS.  executed  by  his  order. 
and  also  with  most  of  the  books  that  had  formed  the  library 
of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  seized  by  him  at  Naples.  Louis 
XII.,  oncoming  to  the  throne,  incorporated  the  Bibliotheque 
du  Boi  with  the  fine  Orleans  library  at  Blois,  which  he  had 
inherited.  The  Blois  library,  thus  augmented,  and  further 
enriched  by  plunder  from  the  palaces  of  Pavia,  and  by  the 
purchase  of  the  famous  Gruthuyse  collection,  was  described 
at  the  time  as  one  of  the  four  marvels  of  France.  Francis 
I.  removed  it  to  Fontainebleau  in  1534,  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  his  private  library.  He  was  the  first  to  set  the 
fashion  of  fine  artistic  bindings,  which  was  still  more 
cultivated  by  Henry  II.,  and  which  has  never  died  out  in 
France.  During  the  librarianship  of  Amyot  (the  translator 
of  Plutarch)  the  library  was  transferred  from  Fontainebleau 
to  Paris,  not  without  the  loss  of  several  books  coveted  by 
powerful  thieves.  Henry  IV.  removed  it  to  the  College  de 
Clermont,  but  in  1604  another  change  was  made,  and  in 
1622  it  was  installed  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe.  Under  tho 
librarianship  of  J.  A.  de  Thou  it  acquired  the  library  of 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  the  glorious  Bible  of  Char!"«  the 
B:ilH.  In  1617  a  decree  was  passed  that  two  copies  of 
e\>rv  new  publication  should  be  deposited  in  Uie  library, . 
but  this  was  not  rigidly  enforced  till  Louis  XIV. 's  time. 
The  first  catalogue  worthy  of  the  name  was  finished  in 
1622,  and  contains  a  description  of  some  6000  volumes, 
chiefly  MSS.  Many  additions  were  made  during  Louis 
XIII. 's  reign,  notably  that  of  the  Ihipuy  collection,  but  a 
new  era  dawned  for  the  Bibliotheque  du  Koi  under  the 
patronage  of  Louis  XIV.  The  enlightened  activity  of 
Colbert,  one  of  the  greatest  of  collectors,  so  euriched  the 
library  that  it  became  necessary  for  want  of  space  to  make 
another  removal.  It  was  therefore  iu  1666  installed  in  the 
Rue  Vivien  (now  Vivienne)not  far  from  its  present  habitat. 
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Tb.3  departments  of  engravings  and  medals  were  now 
created,  and  before  long  rose  to  nearly  equal  importance 
with  that  of  books,  Marolles's  prints,  Foucquet's  books, 
and  many  from  the  Mazarin  library  were  added  to  the 
collection,  and,  in  short,  the  Bibliqtheque  du  Roi  had  its 
future  pre-eminence  undoubtedly  secured.  Nic.  Clement 
made  a  catalogue  iii  16S4  according  to  an  arrangement 
which  has  been  followed  ever  since  (that  is,  in  twenty-three 
classes,  each  one  designated  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet), 
with  an  alphabetical  index  to  it.  After  Colbert's  death 
Louvois  emulated  his  predecessor's  labours,  and  employed 
m,  Thevenot,  aud  others  to  procure  fresh  accessions 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  new  catalogue  was  com- 
piled in  168S  in  eight  volumes  by  several  distinguished 
scholars.  The  Abb6  Louvois,  the  minister's  son,  became 
head  of  the  library  in  1691,  and  opened  it  to  all  students 
— a  privilege  which  although  soou  withdrawn  was  after- 
wards restored.  Towards  the  end  of  Louis  XIV. 's  reign 
it  contained  over  70,000  volumes.  Under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Abb<5  Bignon  numerous  additions  were  made 
in  all  departments,  and  the  library  was  removed  to  its 
present  home  in  the  Rue  Richelieu.  Among  the  more 
important  acquisitions  were  6000  MSS.  from  the  private 
library  of  the  Colbert  family,  Bishop  Huet's  forfeited 
collection,  and  a  large  number  of  Oriental  books  imported 
by  missionaries  from  the  further  East,  and  by  special 
agents  from  the  Levant.  Between  1739  and  17u3  a  cata- 
logue in  eleven  volumes  was  printed,  which  enabled  the 
administration  to  discover  and  to  sell  its  duplicates.  In 
Louis  XVI. 'a  reign  the  sale  of  the  La  Valliere  library 
furnished  a  valuable  increase  both  in  MSS.  and  printed 
books.  A  few  years  before  the  Revolution  broke  out  the 
latter  department  contained  over  300,000  volumes  and 
opuscules.  The  Revolution  was  serviceable  to  the  library, 
now  called  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  by  increasing  it 
with  the  forfeited  collections  of  the  emigres,  as  well  as 
of  the  suppressed  religious  communities.  In  the  midst 
of  the  difficulties  of  placing  and  cataloguing  these 
numerous  acquisitions,  the  name  of  Van  Praet  appears  as 
an  administrator  of  the  first  order.  Napoleon  increased 
the  amount  of  the  Government  grant ;  and  by  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  law  concerning  new  publications,  as 
well  as  by  the  acquisition  of  several  special  collections, 
the  Bibliotheque  made  considerable  progress  during  his 
reign  towards  realizing  his  idea  that  it  should  be  universal 
in  character.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the 
recorded  numbers  were  250,000  printed  volumes,  83,000 
MSS.,  and  1,500,000  engravings.  After  Napoleon's 
downfall  tho  MSS.  which  he  had  transferred  from  Berlin, 
Hanover,  Florence,  Venice,  Rome,  the  Hague,  and  other 
places  had  to  be  returned  to  their  proper  owners.  The 
MacCarthy  sale  in  1817  brought  a  rich  store  of  MSS.  and 
incunabula.  From  that  time  onwards  to  the  present, 
under  the  enlightened  administration  of  MM,  Taschereau 
and  Delisle,  the  accessions  have  been  very  extensive. 

The  official  estimate  of  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  Vtpartement 
des  Imprimis  now  reaches  the.  extraordinary  total  of  about  2,290,000, 
but  '.lie  contents  have  not  been  actually  counted  since  1791,  and  as 
the  above  enumerates  pieces  of  which  many  are  included  in  one 
volume,  perhaps  something  like  1,827,000  is  nearer  the  proper 
number.  The  annual  additions  are  about  45,000.  The  reserve  (con- 
ies oi  th*:-  highest  importance)  extends  to  more  than 
50,000  volumes.  The  collection  of  books  on  French  history  is  in  itself 

mous  library,  amounting  to  440, 000  volumes.  Then 
charts,  said  to  number  300,000,  are  included  in  this  department. 
The  DtparUnunl  des  MSS.  comprehended,  in  1876°,  91,700  volumes. 
The  DcpartemctU  des  Midailles  possessed,  in  1873,  143,030  coins, 
medals,  engraved  stones,  &c,  and  since  that  date  has  acquired 
many  important  accessions.  More  than  2,200,000  engravings  are 
in  the  DtparUment  des  Estampcs,  where  20,000  pieces  are  b 
received  under  the  copyright  law.  The  annual  vote  for  purchases 
and  binding  is  200,000  francs. 

Admittance  to  tho  Salic  it,  Travail  is  obtained  by  a  l/ulldiii 


personnel,  which-  is  procurable  without  difficulty.     This,  t] 
ing-room  for  students,  was  built  in  1S68,  and  affords  accommodation 
for  344  n  re  are  but  few  books  of  reference,  ami  render* 

are  only  allowed  live  books  a  day.  The  Silk  yubliquc  contains 
40,000  books,  which  are  freely  available  to  the  public.  Plans  are 
now  under  consideration  for  an  enlargement  of  tho  Bibliotheque, 
and  a  sum  of  3,700,000  francs  is  to  be  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

The  Bibliotheque  Nationale  does  not  possess  a  general  catalogue 
at  the  disposal  of  readers  ;  the  SIS.  catalogues  of  the  various 
classes  of  the  piinted  books  are  for  official  use  only.  Besides  tho 
is  the  very  elaborate  Catalogue  dc 
I'Eisloirc  dc  France  (1855-79,  11  vols.  4to),  with  a  lithographed 
lent  ;  the  indexes  will  appear  shortly.  The  third  volume 
of  the  Catalogs  t  MSdicaUs  is  now  in  the  press,  anil  that 

to  English  history  is  nearly  finished  in  manuscript.  The 
vellum  books  have  been  described  by  Van  Praet  I.1S22-23,  6  vols. 
8vo,  and  supplement,  1877).  The  MSS.  are  much  better  provided 
for.  The  printed  catalogues  of  these  commence  with  that  of  Anicet 
Melot,  1739—44,  4  vols,  folio,  continued  in  a  way  bv  the  Koticcs  it 
Extrailsdes  JfSS.  du  Bill  du  Roi,  17S7-1S75.  The  work 
Paulin  Palis,  Lcs  MSS.  Francois;  leur  histoire  ct  ccllc  des  levies 
allcmands,  angtois,  italiens,  ci  cspagnols  (1836-4S,  7  vols.  8vo),  is 
well  known.  Catalogues  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Belgian,  Pali, 
Sanskrit,  Ethiopian,  and  Chinese  MSS.  have  also  appeared  between 
1807  and  1844.    The  first  and  second  volumes  in  4to  of  a  r. 

MSS.  Franrais  have  been  printed,  aud  two  volumes  of  the 
I  're  of  M.  Delisle,  besides  live  parts  of  his  Itivcntairc  dci 

MSS.  Zatins[lS6Z-7l).  The  authorities  have  also  brought  out  a 
Catalogue  des  Maiiuscrits  Hcbrcux  ct  Samaritains  (1866,  4to), 
besides  those  of  MSS.  Syriaqucs  ct  Sateens  (1S74,  4to),  MSS. 
EOiiopiens  (1877),  aud  MSS.  Espagnols  (1879). 

Paris  is  much  better  provided  than  London  or  any  other  city  in 
the  world  with  great  public  libraries.  Besides  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  there  are  four  libraries,  each  over  120,000  volumes  (with 
others  less  extensive),  to  which  the  public  have  free  access,  the 
Bibliotheque  do  l'Arsena]  being  the  largest  of  them.  The  collection 
of  the  Marquis  de  Paulmy  d'Argcnson  was  the  basis  of  this  library, 
which  also  acquired  a  portion  of  the  books  of  the  Due  de  la  Valliere 
in  1781.     It  is  peculiarly  rich  in  romances,  the  drama,  and  French 

Find  possesses  80,000  volumes  on  French  history  alone. 
t  is  freely  open,  but  there  are  not  many  readers. — The  Biblio- 
theque Mazarine  was  founded  by  the  great  cardinal,  wlw  in 
1643  placed  about  12,000  volumes  ui.  the  disposal  of  the  public. 
The  books  were  chiefly  brought  together  through  tho  exertions  ol 
Gabriel  Naude,  who  tells  us  that  in  164S  they  amounted  to  40,000 
volumes.  After  the  death  of  Mazarin,  his  magnificent  libi 
bequeathed  to  the  college  bearing  his  name  ;  it  remained  under  the 
direction  of  the  Sorbonne  from  1688  to  1791,  since  which  time  it 
has  been  subject  to  the  control  of  the  state.  It  is  rich  in 
incunabula  and  theology,  including  the  works  of  Protestant 
divines,  and  is  annually  visited  by  over  12,000  readers. — The 
Bibliotheque  Sainte  Genevieve  was  founded  in  1624,  at  the  el  bey 
of  that  name,  by  Cardinal  Francois  de  la  Rochefoucauld.  Other 
persons  also  gave  books,  and  in  16S7  the  library  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 20,000  printed  volumes  and  400  MSS.  In  1710  C.  M.  Le 
Tellier  bequeathed  his  collection,  and  in  the  Almanack  Royal  of 
the  same  year  an  announcement  appeared  that  the  library  would 
be  open  to  students  during  certain  hours  every  day.  Louis,  Due 
d'Orleans,  the  son  of  the  Regent,  took  up  his  abode  here,  and  in 
1730  the  library  was  considerably  enlarged  by  him.  It  was  opened 
to  the  public  in  1790,  and  at  the  time  oi  the  Revolution  till 
80,000  printed  volumes  and  2000  MSS.;  there  are  now  120,000 
volumes  and  2392  MSS.  The  reading-room  is  open  in  the  evening, 
and  is  much  frequented,  especially  by  students.  The  library  con- 
tains a  good  collection  of  incunabula,  many  of  which  have  been 
described  by  Dibdin,  a  number  of  rare  Italian  and  Spanish 
chronicles,  and  a  very  complete  series  of  periodicals  from  the  17th 
century  to  the  empire. — The  Bibliotheque  de  L'Univereite  (or  the 
Sorbonne)  was  formerly  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
five  fatuities  of  Paris,  but  the  public  has  been  freely  a: 
during  the  last  thirty  years. — The  Bibliotheque  de  l'lnstitut  having 
been  plundered  during  the  Revolution,  the  old  town  library  was 
transferred  to  it.  Persons  not  members  are  admitted  upon  the  recom- 
's  twelve  months)  of  any  academician. — The 
Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville, founded  in  tile  18th  century,and  reor 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  was  a  1871.     It  has  since 

been  entirely  re-established  in  the  Hoti  1  Carnavi  let,  which  contains 

ends  60,000  volumes 
of  books  and  40,000  engravings,  entirely  relating  to  the  hist 
description  of  Paris.  -  The  other  public  libraries  are  under  the 
authority  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  but  the  Bibliotheque 
de  la  Ville  is  under  the  control  of  tho  prefect  of  the  Seme.  Tho 
municipal  libraries  in  Parisare  20  in  numbor,  with  70,000  volumes  ; 
there  are  besides  440  school  libraries,  with  44,120  books. 

Of  other  libraries  in  Paris,  not  included  in  our  tables,  we  may 
name  the  Bibliotheque  de  la  Prefecture  de  Police  (10.000  volumes, 
with  curious  MSS.  relating  to  the  Revolution),  Bibliotheque  du 
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Tribunal  de  premiers  instance  (28,000  volumes),  Bibliotheque  de 
l'Ecolc  Polytcchnique  (30,000  volumes),  Bibliotheque  de  Vlicole 
Normalc  (26,000  volumes,  which  acquired  the  library  of  Georges 
Cuvier  in  1833),  Bibliotheque  des  Invalidcs  (28,000  volumes,  a 
good  collection  on  history  and  military  affairs),  Bibliotheque  de 
1'F.colc  Rationale  des  Beaux.  Arts  (15,000  volumes,  12,000  drawings, 
100,000  prints  and  photographs),  Bibliotheque  du  Conservatoire 
de  Mnsique  (30,000  volumes,  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  musical 
literature  in.  the  world),  Bibliotheque  des  Archives  Rationales 
(founded  by  Danon  in  1808,  containing  25,000  volumes  on  paleo- 
graphy, history,  and  jurisprudence, — as  this  is  the  record  office  of 
France,  the  archives  are  very  extensive),  Bibliotheque  du  Luxem- 
bourg (25,000  volumes),  Bibliotheque  du  Lycee  Louis  le  Grand 
(30,000  volumes),  Bibliotheque  du  Ministere  de  l'luterieur  (17,000 
volumes,  including  Parisian  and  provincial  history  and  documents). 
Pro-  Besides  the  various  collections  belonging  to  learned  and  scientific 

vmces  of  socu  ties,  educational  institutions,  and  other  bodies,  outside  Paris, 
France,  ovci  215  Ficuch  pr.  vincial  towns  possess  public  libraries,  which 
range  in  iiunTuer  cf  volumes  from  2000  or  3000  to  190,000,  as  at 
B  rd  a  ix.  Host  of  them  weic  founded  at  the  end  of  the  last  or  the 
beginn'ng  of  the  present  century,  but  some  arc  earlier.  The  library 
at  Lyons  was  established  by  Francis  I.  in  1530,  that  at  Nantes  dates 
irom  1588,  La  Roehelle  fiom  1604,  Abbeville,  Besaucon,  and  Troyes 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century,  and  Orleans  from  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  The  large  majority  were  foimed 
by  conliscation  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  In  February  1790 
the  Asscmble'e  Nationale  abolished  the  different  religious  communi- 
ties, andin  September  of  the  same  year  the  provincial  tribunals  and 
parliaments  met  with  the  same  fate.  The  books  (said  to  number 
10  or  12  millions)  of  these  corporations  were  declared  national  pro- 
perty, a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  what  shoull  be  done 
with  them,  and  a  general  catalogue  of  all  the  sequestered  effects 
ordered  to  be  drawn  up.  In  consequence  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee,  the  Convention  Nationale  (January  27,  1794) 
decreed  the  establishment  and  augmentation  of  public  libraries. 
The  orders  of  the  Convention  were  not  carefully  executed,  and 
pitiable  stories  are  told  of  valuable  works  sold  by  the  yard  as  they 
lay  upon  the  ground,  of  precious  manuscripts  and  pliiited  rarities 
left  to  rot  in  the  open  air  or  burnt  for  fuel.  As  the  government 
became  more  settled,  the  libraries  (when  not  destroyed)  of  condemned 
persons  were  restored  to  their  representatives.  A  very  large  number 
of  books  still  remained,  however,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  town 
libraries  of  France  chiefly  owe  their  riches.  Theology,  law,  history, 
and  the  severer  literature  of  the  17th  and  ISth  centuries  conse- 
quently predominate,  although  for  many  years  more  modern  re- 
quirements have  been  mainly  considered  in  the  acquisition  of  books. 
lUany  collections  of  local  and  provincial  literature  nave  been  formed, 
as  at  Angers,  Auxcrre,  Chauroont,  Grenoble,  La  Roehelle,  Lille, 
Marseilles,  Orleans,  Toulouse,  Tours,  and  Versailles.  Some  of  the 
libraries  are  very  extensive.  Douai  and  Troyes  have  100,000 
volumes  each  ;  Lyons  and  Rouen  over  120,000  ;  Besangon,  130,000  ; 
Aix  and  Nantes,  150,000;  Grenoble,  170,000;  and  Bordeaux, 
190,000  volumes.  All  have  catalogues,  mostly  alphabetical ;  a 
few  of  them  are  in  print.  The  Catalogue  general  des  MSS.  des 
bibliothequcs  pubUqitcs  des  departe menis  is  a  noble  undertaking  on 
the  part  of  the  French  Government.  The  first  volume  came  out 
in  1849,  and  the  latest,  the  sixth,  in  1879  ;  the  treasures  of  eighteen 
libraries  have  now  been  catalogued  (about  9650  MSS. ),  and  there 
remain  over  45,000  MSS.  to  be  described.  Besides  this,  Angers, 
Amiens,  Auxerre,  Caen,  Carpentras,  Chartres,  Orleans,  and  Tours 
pjssess  separate  printed  catalogues  of  their-  MSS.  The  chambers 
annually  vote  large  sums  for  books,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
town  libraries  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The  sums 
granted  by  the  different  municipalities  for  their  libraries  vary  in 
amount;  for  instance,  Grenoble  (170,000  volumes  and  eight  persons 
employed)  gives  26,314  francs,  Bordeaux  (190,000  volumes  and 
eight  persons)  21,350  francs,  and  Nantes  (150,000  volumes  and 
four  persons)  13,600  francs 

Popular  libraries  of  every  description,  including  military  and 
workmen's  libraries,  owe  much  to  the  "  Societe  Franklin  pour  la 
propagation  des  bibliotheques  populaires,"  which,  founded  in  1862, 
lias  since  been  of  immense  sorvice  in  originating  and  helping  those 
institutions.  Between  1868  and  1878  the  Societe  had  spent  550,000 
francs  on  these  purposes.  It  issues  a  Catalogue  Populairc  of  a  good 
selection  of  recommended  books,  and  publishes  a  journal  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. 

School  libraries  had  an  organized  existence  in  France  as  far 
back  as  1831,  and  by  1848  the  books  which  had  been  distributed 
by  the  state  amounted  in  value  to  2  millions  of  francs ;  two 
years  later,  however,  no  trace  of  books  or  libraries  could  be 
found.1     In  1860  the  question  was  again  taken  up,  and  in  1st) 2  the 

minister  of  public  instrueti It  red  I  bat  in  every  primary  school 

a  library  should  be  established  under  tho  care  of  the  schoolmaster. 
For  some  year    the    I  rOVOl  mm  ul    annual' y  ;'Mn  :  francs, 

a  sum  which  was  raised  to  200,000  francs  in  187.-'>;  for  their  share 


See  Be  Watteville,  Rapport  sur  les  JSibliothi^ues  eeolaires,  1879. 


of  the  expenses  the  departments  contributed  in  1875  as  much 
as  170,000  francs.  As  an  instance  of  tho  rapidity  with  which 
the  school  libraries  have  increased,  it  may  be  stated  that  Haute- 
Maine,  which  only  possessed  44  of  them  in  1S66,  ten  years  later 
had  548;  in  1877  there  were  about  17,764  bibliolhiqucs  scolaires 
possessing  1,716,904  works,  and  there  are  now  over  20,000  of  them 
in  France.  The  libraries,  which  are  intended  not  only  for  the  use 
of  school  children  but  also  for  .their  parents  and  other  adults,  are  re- 
gulated by  a  commission  sitting  at  the  ministry  of  public  instruction. 

Germany  {with  Austria  and  Switzerland). 

Germany  is  emphatically  the  home  of  large  libraries ;  Gemma 
her  want  of  political  unity  and  consequent  multiplicity  of 
capitals  have  had  the  effect  of  giving  her  a  considerable 
number  of  large  state  libraries,   and  the  number  of  her 
universities  has  teuded  to  multiply  considerable  collections. 

Berlin  is  well  supplied  with  libraries,  seventy-two  being  Berlin, 
registered  by  Petzholdt  in  1875,  with  about  1,293,030 
printed  volumes.  The  largest  of  them  is  the  Royal 
Library,  which  was  founded  by  the  "Great  Elector'" 
Frederick  William,  and  opened  as  a  public  library  in  a 
wing  of  the  electoral  palace' in  1661.  From  1699  the 
library  became  entitled  to  a  copy  of  every  book  published 
within  the  royal  territories,  and  it  has  received  many 
valuable  accessions  by  purchase  and  otherwise.  It  is  now 
estimated  tcAcontain  upwards  of  700,000  printed  volumes 
and  over  15,000  MSS.  The  amount  yearly  expended 
upon  binding  and  the  accpuisition  of  books,  etc.,  is  £4800. 
The  catalogues  are  in  manuscript,  and  include  a  general 
alphabetical  author-catalogue,  and  a  systematic  subject- 
catalogue  in  a  handy  form.  The  building,  erected  about 
17S0  by  Frederick  the  Great,  has  long  been  too  small,  and 
a  new  one  is  in  contemplation.  The  conditions  as  to  the 
use  of  the  collections  are,  as  in  most  German  libraries, 
very  liberal.  Any  adult  person  is  allowed  to  have  books 
in  the  reading-room.  Books  are  lent  out  to  all  higher 
officials,  including  those  holding  educational  offices  in  the 
university,  Arc,  and  by  guarantee  to  almost  any  one  recom- 
mended by  persons  of  standing;  admission  to  the  journal  - 
room  is  more  strictly  limited.  By  special  leave  of  the 
librarian,  books  and  MSS.  may  be  sent  to  a  scholar  at  a 
distance,  or,  if  especially  valuable,  may  be  deposited  in 
some  public  library  where  he  can  conveniently  use  them. 
There  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  books  which 
may  be  borrowed,  although  it  is  prescribed  that  not  more 
than  "  three  works "  must  be  asked  for  on  one  day. 
Professor  Lepsius  reports  the  issues  for  last  year  as  71,400 
works,  to  above  5000  readers.  The  University  Library 
(1831)  numbers  200,000  volumes  with  353  MSS.  The 
number  of  volumes  lent  out  in  18S0  was  40,101.  The 
library  possesses  the  right  to  receive  a  copy  of  every  work 
published  in  the  province  of  BrandenburgT  Some  of  the 
governmental  libraries  are  important,  especially  those  of 
the  Military  Academy  and  the  General  Staff,  which  was 
increased  in  1872  by  acquiring  the  library  of  the  "  Ecole 
d'Application  "  at  Metz.  In  1850  some  popular  libraries 
were  established  by  a  society  for  giving  scientific  lectures. 
There  are  now  thirteen  such  libraries  with  over  54,000 
volumes,  but  the  yearly  number  of  readers  is  only  about 
12,000. 

The  libraries  of  Munich,  though  not  so  numerous  as  those  Munich 
of  Berlin,  include  two  of  great  importance.  Tin;  Roya1 
Library,  the  largest  collection  of  books  in  Germany,  was 
founded  by  Duko  Albrecht  V.  of  Bavaria  (1550-79),  who 
mado  numerous  purchases  from  Italy,  aud  incorporated 
the  libraries  of  tho  Nuremberg  physician  and  historian 
Schedol,  of  Widmannstadt,  and  of  .1.  J  Filgger.  The 
number  of  printed  volumes  is  estimated  at  about  o 
million,  although  it  is  long  sinco  any  exact  enumeration 
has  been  made.  The  library  i  i .  specially  rich  in  incunabula, 
.  ved  from  the  libraries  .■!'  the 
monasteries    closed    in   1803.     The   Oriental  MSS.   arc 
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numerous  and  valuable,  and  include  the  library  of  Martin 
Ilaug.     The  amount  annually  spent  upon  the  library  is 

100,  of  which  £2050  is  expended  upon  books  and 
binding.  The  catalogues  of  the  printed  books  are  in 
manuscript,  and  include  (1)  a  general  alphabetical  cata- 
logue, (2)  an  alphabetical  repertorium  of  each  of  the  195 
subdivisions  of  the  library,  (3)  biographical  and  other 
subject  catalogues.  A  printed  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in 
8  volumes  is  nearly  complete ;  the  first  was  published  in 
1858.  The  library  is  >pen  only  twenty-nine  hours  during 
the  week,  while  the  II  .iyal  L  brary  at  Berlin  is,  except  in 
the  three  winter  months,  open  for  thirty-nine.  The  library 
of  the  British  Museum  is  now  open  for  sixty-six  hours 
per  week,  but  it  lend?  no  books  out.  The  regulations  for 
the  use  of  the  library  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  The  building  erected  for  this 
collection  under  King  Louis  t.  in  1832—13  is  regarded  as 
a  model  library  structure.  The  archives  are  bestowed  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  the  two  upper  floors  are  devoted  to 
the  library,  which  occupies  seventy-seven  apartments. — 
The  University  Library  was  originally  founded  at  Ingol- 

[|  in  !  (72.  and  removed  with  the  university  to  Munich 
in  1826.  It  participated  in  1803  iu  the  division  of  the 
literary  treasures  of  the  disestablished  monasteries.  At 
present  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  general  library 
amounts  to  290,000,  besides  which  several  special 
collections  are  also  deposited  in  the  library  to  the  number 
of  32,800  volumes.  The  MSS.  number  1744.  The 
various  libraries  of  Munich  have  upwards  of  1,400,000 
volumes. 

Dresden  Dr  Petzholdt  has  registered  no  less  than  49  libraries  in 
Dresden,  where  indeed  his  inquiries  were  likely  to  be  particularly 
exhaustive.  The  Royal  Public  Library  in  the  Japanese  Palace  was 
founded  in  the  16th  century.  Among  its  numerous  acquisitions 
have  been  the  library  of  Count  Biinau  in  1764,  and  the  manuscripts 
of.  Ebert.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  histoly  and  literature, 
library  does  not  claim  to  possess  more  than  350,000  volumes, 
although  "Petzholdt  in  1S75  reckoned  them  as  at  least  500,000 
printed  books,  as  well  as  400,000  dissertations.  The  MSS.  number 
C500  volumes.     &  to  the  reading-room  is  granted  to  auy 

etable  adult  on  giving  his  name,  and  books  are  lent  out  to 
persons  qualified  by  their  position  or  by  a  suitable  guarantee.  Here, 
us  at  other  large  libraries  in  Germany,  works  of  belles-lettres  are  only 
supplied  for  a  literary  purpose.  The  number  of  persons  using  the 
reading-room  in  a  year  is  about  3900,  and  about  10,000  works  (not 
volumes)  are  lent  to  about  500  readers. — The  "  PrinzlicheSecundo- 
Geuitur  "  Library,  now  in  the  possession  of  Prince  George  of  Saxony, 
and  of  which  Dr  Petzholdt,  the  Nestor  of  bibliograph. 
librarian^  is  a  private  library  to  which  access  is  permitl    I 

Stutt-  The  Royal  Public  Library  of  Stuttgart,  although  only  esi 

gart.  in  1765,  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  it  now  possesses  about  425,000 
"numbers"  of  printed  works  and  3S00  MSS.  There  is  a  famous 
coll'  is,  containing  7200  volumes.     Theannual  expendi- 

ture is  about  £2640,  of  which  £1250  is  devoted  to  books  and  bind- 
ing. The  library  also  enjoys  the  copy-privilege  in  YViirtemberg. 
'  ■  The -borrowing  of  books  for  home  use  is  open  to  all  members  of 
the  German  empire  resident  in  Stuttgart,  whose  personal  and 
economic  circumstances  offer  the  necessary  guarantees  for  the  safety 
of  the  national  property.  The  library  may,  moreover,  be  used  from 
any  part  of  Wurtcmberg  on  payment  of  the  cost  of  carriage." 
The  annual  number  of  borrowers  is  over  1800,  who'  use  nearly 
1  r.000  volumes.  The  number  issued  in  tho  reading-room  is  at  Last 
twice  as  great.  The  number  of  parcels  despatched  from  Stuttgart 
is   nearly  900.— Admission   is  alsi  nted  to  the  Royal 

i  founded  in  1810,  which   contains  about  50,000 

volumes  and  600  MSS.  The  other  libraries  of  Stuttgart,  of  which 
Petzholdt  reckons  11,  are  not  of  importance.— The  Orand-ducal 

stadt.  t  Library  of  Darmstadt  was  established  by  the  grand-duke  Louis 
I.  in  1817,  on  the  basis  of  the  still  .  farmed  in  the  17th 

century.  The  number  of  volumes  used  in  the  course  of  the  year  is 
about  30,000,  of  which  9000  are  lent  out  to  about  5000  readers. — 

Goth?       Die  Ducal  Library  of  Gotha  was  established  by  Duke  Ernest  the 
Pious  in  the  17th  century,  and  contains  many  valuable  books  and 
38.  from  monastic  collections.     It  nunil  i, 000  works, 

with  upwards  of  6000  MSS.  The  catalogue,  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, of  the  l  >S.,  chiefly  collected  by  Seetzen,  and 

ming  one-half  of  the  collection,  is  one  of  the  best  in  cxi 
'.  uher  great  Ducal  Libraries  are  noticed  in  the  tables. 
Libraries  of  varying  extent  and  importance  are  attached  to  all 


the  twenty-one  universities  of  Germany,  most  of  them  being  coeval  TJniver- 
with  the  universities  themselves.     Thus  the  oldest  library  is  that  of  sity 
Heidelberg,  which  in  its  earlier  form  dates  from  1386.     In  1608  i*  Ubrario 
had  become  so  important  that  Joseph  Scaligcr  wrote  of  it  "  Locu 
et  meliorum  lihromin  quam  Vaticann."     In  1623  the 
library  was  carried  to  Rome  as  a  present  to  the  pope,  but  some  of 
tlie  treasures  were  ultimately  restored.     The  later  collection  was 
first  formed  in  1703.    The  collection  of  MSS.  is  extremely  valuable. 
— The  library  of  Leipsic  university  dates  from  1409,  although  it  was 
nut  until  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  that  it  was  properly  organ- 
ised— The  library  of  Gottingcn  owes  much  to  the  labouis  of  tho 
illustrious  Heyne.     It  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  complete  and  best 
arranged  of  the  German  libraries.     New  buildings  for  its  accom- 

tion   are   in   course  of  erection. — The  library  at   S 
although  founded  only  in  1871  to  replace  that  which  had  1 

yed  iu  the  siege,  already  ranks  amongst  the  largest  libraii  -; 
of  the  empire.  Its  hooks  and  MSS.  I  ■■  ther  amount  to  513,000. 
The  remaining  university  libraries  are  noticed  iu  the  tall.  s. 

Some  of  the  town  libraries  of  Germany  mentioned  in  the  tables 
were  amongst  the  earliest  established  alter  the  revival  of  learning. 
The  oldest  of  them  is  perhaps  that  of  Ratisbon,  which  was  founded 
at  least  as  1430.     Since  Ratisbon  has  ceased-  to  be  an 

imperial  city  it  has  had  to  part  with  many  of  its  treasures  to  the 
library  at  Munich. 

The  whole  number  of  libraries  in  the  German  empire  enumerated 
by  Dr  Petzholdt  is  1547,  distributed  amongst  584  towns. 

A  report  issued  in  1873-74  by  the  Austrian  Statistical  Austria, 
Commission,  furnishes  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
libraries  in  those  portions  of  Austria  which  are  represented 
in  the  Eeichsrath,  as  they  were  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1870.  The  number  of  libraries  registered  was  577,  of 
which  23,  however,  were  private  libraries.  Of  the  rest 
159  belonged  to  religious  corporations  and  seminaries,  105 
were  military  libraries,  56  belonged  to  literary  and  scien- 
tific societies,  189  were  of  an  educational  and  scholastic,  and 
the  remaining  45  of  a  public  character. 

The  largest  library  in  Austria,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant collections  in  Europe,  is  the  Imperial  Public  Library 
at  Vienna,  apparently  founded  by  the  emperor  Frederick 
III.  in  1440,  although  its  illustrious  librarian  Lambecius, 
in  the  well-known  inscription  over  the  entrance  to  the 
library  which  summarizes  its  history,  attributes  this  honour 
to  Frederick's  son  Maximilian.  However  this  may  be,' the 
munificence  of  succeedisg  emperors  greatly  added  to  the 
wealth  of  the  collection,  including  a  not  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  dispersed  library  of  Corvinus.  Since  1808 
the  library  has  also  been  entitled  to  the  copy  privilege  in 
respect  of  all  books  published  in  the  empire.  The  sum 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books  is  26,250  florins  annually. 
The  main  library  apartment  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
halls  in  Europe.  Admission  to  the  reading-room  is  free 
to  everybody,  and  books  are  also  lent  out  under  stricter 
limitations.- — The  University  Library  of  Vienna  was  estab- 
lished by  Maria  Theresa.  The  reading-room  is  open  to 
all  comers,  and  the  library  is  open  much  longer  than  is 
the  rule  with  university  libraries  generally.  In  winter, 
for  instance,  it  is  open  from  5  to  8  in  the  evening,  and  it  is 
even  open  from  9  to  12  on  Sundays.  In  1879,  159,768 
volumes  were  used  in  the  library,  16,300  volumes  lent 
out  in  Vienna,  and  4418  volumes  sent  carriage  free  to 
borrowers  outside  Vienna.  The  total  number  of  libraries 
in  V:enna  enumerated  by  Dr  Petzholdt  is  101,  and  many 
of  them  are  of  considerable  extent. 

The  number  of  monastic  libraries  in  Austria.is  very  considerable.  Monastic 
Particulars  are  furnished,  in  the  report  already  quoted,  of  107  of  lii-aries. 
them,  varying  from  a  few  hundreds  of  volumes  to  as  many  as  80,000. 
Many  other  such  libraries  are  known  to  exist  in  the  463  monas- 
teries,     The  oldest  of  them,  and  the  oldest  library  in  Austria,  is  that 
of  the  monastery  of  St  Peter  B  h  was  establish"! 

by  St  Rupert  in  the  6th  century.     It  possesses  60,000  volumes,  with 
nearly  20,000  incunabula.     The  four  next  in  point  of  antiquity  are 
ter  (50,0001,  Lambach  (22,000),  Admont  (80,000),  and 
Melk  (60,000),  all  of  them  dating  from  the  11th  century.     Of  the 
107  libraries  enumerated  in  the  report,  56  possessed  5000  volumes 
ad  of  1870.     For  further  particulars  as  to  the 
astrian  libraries  tho  read.  I 
Libraries  in  the  Hungarian  kingdom  are  not  included  la  the 
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report,  and,  -is  trill  no  seen  from  the  tables,  are  not  very  numerous. 
The  most  important  of  them  are  at  Duia  I' 
Rwitzer-  The  public  libraries  of  Switzerland  have  been  very  carefully 
land.  registered  by  l)r  Ernest.  llcitz,  as  they  existed  in  186S.  AUo- 
ccthi'i'  no  less  than  2096  libraries  are  recorded,  four-fifths  of  these 
j»doiig  to  the  class  of  "  bibliotheques  populaires  et  celles  pour  la, 
jnuicsse,"  and  few  hit  of  literary  importance.  Only  eighteen  have 
as  many  as  30,000  volumes.  The  largest  collection  of  books  in 
Switzerland  is  the  LTnivorsity  Library  of  Basel,  founded  with  the 
University  in  1460.  The  monastic  libraries  of  St  Gall  and  Ein- 
siodcln  date  respectively  from  the  years  830  and  946,  and  are  of 
great  historical  and  literary  interest. 

1T.U.Y. 

Italy.  As  the  former  centre  of  civilization,  Italy  is  of  course 

the  country  in  which  the  oldest  existing  libraries  must  be 
looked  for,  and  in  which  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  MSS. 
are  preserved.  The  Vatican  at  Rome  and  the  Laurentian 
Library  at  Florence  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  entitle 
Italy  to  rank  before  m-st  other  states  in  that  respect,  and 
the  venerablo  relics  at  Yercelli,  Milan,  and  La  Cava  bear 
witness  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  peninsula  in  times 
when  other  nations  were  slowly  taking  their  places  in  the 
circle  of  Christian  polity.  The  local  rights  and  interests 
which  so  long  helped  to  impede  the  unification  of  Italy 
were  useful  in  creating  and  preserving  at  numerous  minor 
centres  miny  libraries  which  otherwise  would  probably 
havo  been  lost  during  the  progress  of  absorption  that 
results  from  such  centralization  as  exists  in  England.  In 
spite  of  long  centuries  of  suffering  and  of  the  aggression 
of  foreign  swords  and  foreign  gold,  Italy  is  still  rich  in 
books  and  MSS.  ;  there  are  probably  more  books  in  united 
Italy  than  in  any  other  country  except  France.  When  the 
Italian  Government  published  its  valuable  report  on 
"Biblioteche"  in  the  Stalistica  del  Regno  d  Italia  in  1S65, 
a  table  of  relative  statistics  was  given,  which  professed  to 
bIiiiw  that,  while  the  number  of  books  in  Austria  (2,408,000) 
was  greater  than  the  total  contents  of  the  public  libraries 
in  any  one  of  the  countries  of  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
P.avaria,  or  Russia,  it  was  surpassed  in  France  (4,389,000) 
nnd  in  Italy  (4,149,2S1),  the  latter  country  thus  exhibiting 
a  greater  proportion  of  books  to  inhabitants  than  any  other 
Btate  iu  Europe,  except  only  Bavaria.  The  opulent  libraries 
of  Rome  and  Venice  had  not  yet  become  Italian,  and  were 
not  included  in' the  report.1 
r'nblic  The  public  libraries  (biblioteche  tjovei-nalive)  are  under 
libraries,  the  authority  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  are 
subject  to  certain  "regulations  finally  agreed  upon  during 
the  ministry  of  Signor  Ruggiero  Bonghi  in  1876. 2  They 
are  classed  under  the  headings  of  (1)  national  libraries  of 
Florence,  Naples,  Turin,  Palermo,  Vittorio  Emanuele  of 
Rome,  the  Brera  of  Milan,  and  the  Marciana  of  Venice  ; 

(2)  the  libraries  of  the  universities  of  the  first  class- 
Bologna,  Naples,  Padua,  Pavia,  Pisa,  and  Rome ;  (3)  those 
of  the  universities  of  the  second  class — Cagliari,  Catania, 
Genoa,  Messina,  Modena,  Parma,  and  Sassari ;  (4)  those  of 
academies  and  institutions  of  fine  arts ;  the  last,  although 
uitder  Government  control,  are  ruled  by  special  regulations 
of  their  own.  Small  collections  are  sometimes  handed  over 
to  the  local  authorities,  should  this  be  considered  desirable, 
and  the  Btate  will  take  into  its  own  hands  the  adminis- 
tration of  provincial  or  communal  libraries  if  necessity. 
The  librarians  and  subordinates  are  divided  into  (1)  pre- 
fects, librarians,  and  sublibrarians;  (2)  assistant  librarians ; 

(3)  attendants,  or  book  distributors  ;  (4)  ushers,  <fcc.    Those 

1  Tho  Siuliatica  describes  210  libraries,  of  which  164  were  open  to 
the  public  and  46  not  accessible;  171  were  general  and  39  > 
libraries,  the  latter  including  25  devoted  to  ascetic  theology,  11  to 
science  aud  literature,  and  "  to  the  tiue  arts.  Tuscany,  Sicily,  and 
Kmiha  were  the  richest  in  book*,  the  latter  provinco  alone  containing 
one  quarter  of  I  hi-  whole  number. 

1  See  tha  "  Regulations  of  Italian  Public  Libraries,"  by  Count  Ugo 
llilaiul,  Library  Juiimal,  iv,  pp.  183-87. 


of  class  1  constitute  the  "board  of  direction,"  which  is 
presided  oyer  by  the  prefect  or  librarian,  and  meets  from 
time  to  time  to  consider  important  measures  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  library.  The  candidates  for 
posts  in  classes  1  and  2  must  possess  certain  scholastic 
qualifications  and  serve  for  a  specified  time  as  aluuni  oa 
probation.  An  important  feature  of  the  regulations  consists 
of  the  scheme  (unfortunately  not  yet  in  working  order) 
which  is  eventually  to  supply  Italy  with  a  body  of  young 
librarians  properly  trained  in  all  the  theoretical  and  technical 
branches  of  their  profession.  Each  library  is  to  possess, 
alike  for  books  and  MSS.,  a  general  inventory  or  accessions- 
catalogue,  an  alphabetical  author-catalogue,  and  a  subject 
catalogue.  When  they  are  ready,  catalogues  of  the  special 
collections  are  to  be  compiled,  and  these  the  Government 
intends  to  print,  together  with  the  subject-catalogues  of 
the  MSS.  Various  other  small  registers  are  provided  for. 
The.  sums  granted  by  the  state  for  library  purposes  must 
be  applied  to  (1)  salaries  and  maintenance;  (2)  binding 
and  repairs  ;  (3)  purchase  of  books,  MSS.,  <tc.  Books  are 
chosen  by  a  committee  nominated  by  the  minister,  which, 
in  the  national  libraries,  iucludes  the  members  of  the 
council  of  direction.  In  other  libraries  two  members  only 
of  the  council  form  part  of  the  committee.  In  the 
university  libraries  tw^o-fifths  of  the  expenditure  is  decided 
by  the  committee,  and  the  remainder  by  a  council  formed 
by  the  professors  of  the  different  faculties.  The  rules  for 
lending  books  and  MSS.  allow  them  to  be  sent  to  other 
countries  under  very  special  circumstances. 

The  biblioteche  govemaiive  are  now  32  in  number,  and 
annually  spend  about  150,000  lire  in  books.  From  the 
three  sources  of  gifts,  copyright,  and  purchases,  their 
accessions  in  1879  were  35,541,  being  51S7  more  than  the 
previous  year.  The  number  of  readers  is  now  gradually 
increasing.  In  1879  there  were  895,749,  who  made  use 
of  1,154,853  volumes,  showing  an  increase  of  10,393 
readers  aud  130,051  books  as  contrasted  with  the  statistics 
of  the  previous  year.3 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  kept  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  literary  treasures  of  the  suppressed  monastic 
bodies.  In  1875  there  were  1700  of  these  confiscated 
libraries,  containing  two  millions  and  a  half  of  volumes. 
About  650  of  the  collections  were  added  to  the  contents  of 
the  publie  libraries  already  in  existence ;  the  remaining 
1050  were  handed  o»r  to  the  different  local  authorities, 
and  served  to  form  371  new  communal  libraries,  and  in, 
1876  the  number  of  new  libraries  so  composed  was  415. 

The  Biblioteca  Vaticana  stands  in  the  very  first  rank  Vatican, 
among  Europeanlibraries  as  regards  antiquity,  since  from  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century  we  have  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  pontifical  library  at  Rome  ;  and  Pope  Zachary  (d.  752), 
himself  a  Greek,  is  known  to  have  added  considerably  to 
the  store  of  Greek  codices.  The  Lateran  Library  shared  in 
the  removal  of  the  papal  court  to  Avignon,  and  it  was  op 
the  return  of  the  popes  to  Rome  that  the  collection  was 
permanently  fixed  at  the  Vatican.  Nicholas  V.  (d.  1455) 
may,  however,  be  considered  the  true  founder  of  the  library, 
and  is  said  to  have  added  5000  MSS.  to  the  original  store. 
Catixtus  III.  also  enriched  the  library  with  many  volumes 
saved  from  the  hands  of  the  Turks  after  the  siege  of 
Constantinople.  So  large  a  proportion  of  the  printed 
books  of  tho  15th  century  having  been  produced  by  tho  . 
Italian  presses,  it  is  natural  to  expect  tint  :i  great  number 
of  specimens  may  be  found  in  the  papal  library,  and,  but 
for  the  wholesale  destruction  of  books  and  MSS.  during 
the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  duko  of  Bourbon  in  1527,  the 

3  Lists  of  foreign  accessions  to  the  biblioteche  govemaiive  are  pub- 
lished by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  from  tinio  to  time.  Iu 
1S77  E.  Narducci  made  proposals  for  a  general  catalogue  of  their  con- 
tents, and  •dccio, 
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Vatican  Library  would  have  been  as  rich  in  early  printed 
literature   as  it   is  now  rich  in  manuscripts.     Sixtus  V. 
erected  the   present  building  in    1588,  and  considerably 
augmented  the  collection.     Gregory  XV.  received  as  a  gift 
from  Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  library  of  the  elector 
Palatine  seized  by  Tilly  at  the  capture  of  Heidelberg  in 
1622.     The  greater  part  of  the  library  at  Urbino,  founded 
by  Duke  Federigo,  was  acquired  in  1G55  by  Alexander  VII. 
for   the  sum  of    10,000   scudi,  and  some  of  the  famous 
palimpsests  from  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Bobbio  were 
also   added  to  the  treasures  of   the  Vatican.     After  the 
death  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  her  collection  of  books 
and  manuscripts,  formed  from  the  plunder  seized  at  Prague, 
Wiirtzburg,  and  Bremen  by  her  father  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
became  by  succession  the  property  of  the  Ottoboni  family, 
the  head  of  which;  Alexander  VIII.,  in  1689  placed  1900 
of  the  MSS.  in  one  of  the  galleries.     Clement  VII.  and  Pius 
II.  also  enriched  the  ,ratican  with  valuable  manuscripts, 
including  many  Oriental.     In  1740  Benedict  XIV.  united 
with  it  the  Ottoboniana,  and  in  the  same  pontificate  the 
Marchese  Aless.  Capponi  bequeathed  his  precious  collec- 
tions.    Clement  XIII.  in  1758,  Clement  XIV.  in  1769, 
and  Pius  VI.  in   1775  were   also   important  benefactors. 
For  over  two  hundred  years  the  history  of  the  Vatican  was 
one  of  unbroken  prosperity,  but  it  suffered  a  serious  blow 
at  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  when  MSS.  dating  before 
the  9th  century,   and  the  most   choice  artistic  specimens, 
altogether  to  the  number  of  500,   were  carried  off  by  the 
French  to  Paris  in  1798.     The  greater  part  were,  however, 
restored  in  1815,  and  most  of  the  Palatine  MSS.,  which 
formed  part  of  the  plunder,  ultimately  found  their  way  to 
the  university  of  Heidelberg  in  1816.     Pius  VII.  acquired 
for  the  Vatican  the  library  of   Cardinal  Zelada  in  1800; 
Leo  XII.  was  able  to  add  the  noble  collection  of  fine  art 
literature  of  Count  Cicognara  in  1823 ;  and  Gregory  XVI. 
also  largely  augmented  the   library.      Pius   IX.  in   1856 
added  40,000  volumes  belonging  to  Cardinal  Mai. 

Few  libraries  are  so  magnificently  housed  as  the  Biblio- 
teca  Vaticana.  The  famous  Codici  Vaticani  are  placed  in  the 
ealone  or  great  double  hall,  which  is  decorated  with  frescos 
depicting  ancient  libraries  and  councils  of  the  church.  At 
the  end  of  the  great  hall  an  immense  gallery,  also  richly 
decorated,  and  extending  to  1200  feet,  opens  out  from 
right  to  left.  Here  are  preserved  in  different  rooms  the 
codici  Palatini,  Regin.,  Ottoboniani,  Capponiani,  dec. 
Most  of  the  printed  books  are  contained  in  a  series  of  six 
chambers  known  as  the  Appartamento  Borgia.  Tho 
printed  books  only  are  on  open  shelves,  the  MSS.  being 
preserved  in  closed  cases. 

The  present  official  estimate  of  the  number  of  printed 
volumes  is  about  220,000,  including  2500  15th  century 
editions,  of  which  many  are  vellum  copies,  500  Aldines, 
and  a  great  number  of  bibliographical  rarities.1  There  are 
25,600  MSS.,  of  which  19,641  are  Latin,  3613  Greek, 
«09  Hebrew,  900  Arabic,  460  Syriac,  78  Coptic,  &c. 
Among  the  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  are  some  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  world,  alike  for  antiquity  and  intrinsic 
importance.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  famous  Biblical 
Codex  Vaticanus  of  the  4th  century,  the  Virgil  of  the  4th 
or  5th  century,  the  Terence  equally  ancient,  the  palimpsest 
De  Republica  of  Cicero,  conjectured  to  be  of  the  3d  century, 
discovered  by  Cardinal  Mai,  and  an  immense  number  of 
richly  ornamented  codices  of  extraordinary  beauty  and 
costliness.  The  archives  are  apart  from  the  library,  and 
are  quite  inaccessible  to  the  public  ;  no  catalogue  is  known 
to  exist.  Leo  XII.  has  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
(ider  what  documents  of  general  interest  may  expediently 

1  The  books  have  never  been  actually  counted,  and  thia  estimate 
baa  been  reduced  by  some  oersons  to  half  tho  number. 
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be  published,  and  a  greater  liberality  in  the  uso  of  them  ia 
said  to  be  contemplated. 

The  Biblioteca  Vaticana  is  now  open  from  8  to  12  every 
morning  between  November  and  June,  with  the  exception 
of  Sundays,  Thursdays,  and  the  principal  feast  days.  Per- 
mission to  study  is  obtained  from  the  cardinal  secretary  of 
state.  The  want  of  proper  catalogues  for  the  use  of  readers 
is  a  great  drawback.  There  are  imperfect  written  lists  (for 
the  use  of  the  librarians  alone)  of  the  printed  books,  and 
various  catalogues  of  special  classes  of  the  MSS.  have  been 
published.  New  catalogues,  however,  are  in  course  of 
preparation.  The  Oriental  MSS.  have  been  described  by  J. 
S.  Assemanni,  Bibliotheca  orientalis  Clementino-Vaticana, 
Rome,  1719-28,  4  vols,  folio,  and  Bibl.  Vat.  codd.  MSS. 
catalogue  ab  S.  E.  et  J.S.  Assemanno  redactus,  ib.,  1756-59, 
3  vols,  folio,  and  by  Cardinal  Mai  in  Script.  Vet.  nova 
collectio.  The  Coptic  MSS.  have  been  specially  treated  by 
G.  Zoega,  Rome,  1810,  folio  ;  and  by  F.  G.  Bonjour,  Rome, 
1699,  4to.  There  are  printed  catalogues  of  the  Capponi 
(1747)  and  the  Cicognara  (1820)  libraries. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Vatican  library  is  the  Casanater.se,  Other 
so  called  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  Cardinal  Casanata  (1700).  Roman" 
It  contains  about  130,000  volumes  of  printed  books,  including  a  libraries 
large  number  of  15th  century  impressions  and  early  editions  with 
woodcuts,  as  well  as  about  2500  MSS.,  amongst  which  are  one  of 
the  7th  century  and  several  of  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  centuries. 
They  are  carefully  arranged  in  eleven  rooms,  the  large  central  hall 
being  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome.     Books  are  not  allowed  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  reading-rooms,  but  admission  is  freely  granted,  and  tho 
annual  number  of  readers  is  about  18,000.     The  subvention  is  a 
small  one,  but  additions  continue  to  be  made,  and  the  library  is  well 
administered.     All  the  officials,  in  accordance  with  the  founder's 
will,  belong  to  the  Dominican  order.     The  incomplete  catalogue  of 
the  printed  books,  prepared  by  A.  Audiffredi  (Rome,   1761-88,  4 
vols,  folio),  still  remains  a  model  of  cataloguing. — The  Biblioteca 
Vittorio  Emanuele  forms  part  of   the  Collegio  Romano,  and  was 
made  up  from  the  old  Jesuit  library,  enriched  by  accessions  from 
a  number  of   other  suppressed   institutions.     It   now  consists  of 
360,000  volumes,  with  5000  MSS.,  and  is  united  to  tho  Casana- 
tense  by  a  bridge.     The  entire  edifice  is  spacious  enough  to  contain 
a  million  of  volumes,  besides  the  Kircherian  and  other  museums 
which  are  already  located  in  it.2 — The  Biblioteca  Angelica  possesses 
all    the   authentic   acts  of   the  Congregatio  de  Aifxiliis,   and   the 
precious  collections  of  Cardinal  Passionei  and  Lucas  Holstenius. — 
The  Biblioteca  Alessandrina  della  R.  University  di  Roma,  founded, 
by  Alexander  VII.,  is  considerably  used  by  students:  there  were 
in  1879  57,000  readers.      The  greater  part  of  the  printed  books 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  dukes  of  Urbino  is  now  in  this 
library.3 — The   Biblioteca  del  Senato  is  very  rich  in  collections  of 
municipal   history   and   statutes  of    Italian   cities.     Tho   printed 
catalogue  (1878)  describes  no  less  than  1067  statutes  or  volume* 
containing    them,    relating    to    413    localities. — The     Bibliotoea 
Vallicelliana  was  founded  by  S.  Filippo  Ncri,  and  contains  some 
valuable  manuscripts,  including  a  Latin  Bible  of  the  8th  century 
attributed  to  Alcuin,  and  some  iuedited  writings  uf  Baronius. — In 
1877  Professor  A.  Sarti  presented  to  tho  city  of  Rome  his  collection 
of  fine-art  books,  10,000  volumes,  which  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Accademia  di  San  Luca,  which  already  possessed  a  good  artistic 
library. — Of  private  libraries  accessible  by  permission,  wc  note  the 
Biblioteca  Barberina,  including  many  rare  editions  with  valuablo 
autographs,  but  especially  remarkable  for  its  MSS. ;   these  were 
chiefly  collected  by  Cardinal  Fr.  Barberini,  the  nephew  of  Urban 
VIII.,  and  comprehend  tho  letters  and  papers  of  Galileo,  Bembo,' 
and  Bellarmine,  the  reports  on  the  state  of  Catholicism  in  England 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  a  quantity  of  inedited  materials  for 
the  history  of  the  Stuarts.     A  catalogue  was  published  at  Rome  in 
1681,   3  vols,  folio. — The  Corsiniana,  founded   by  Clement   XII. 
(Lorenzo  Corsini),  is  also  a  private  library  ;  it  is  rich  in  incunabula, 
and  includes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  collections  of  prints  in 
Italy,  the  series  of  Marc-Antonios  being  especially  complete. — Tho 
library  of  the  Collegium  de  Propaganda  Fide  was  established  by 
Urban  VIII.  in  1626,  and  in  1687  the  rector  Andrea  Bonvicini 
obtained  permission  to  preserve  in  it  prohibited  books.      It  was 


2  See  ColUgio  Romano,  Discorso  di  Ruggiero  Bongki,  Rome,  1876. 

9  Signor  E.  Narducci  produced  a  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  other  than 
Oriental  in  1877.  The  Casanatense,  Vitt.  Emanuele.  Angelica,  and 
Alessandrina  are  Governmental,  and  in  1878  the  minister  of  publio 
instruction  published  a  catalogue  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  three 
last.  The  Oriental  MSS.  of  the  other  biblio'.eche  governativc  will  be 
treated  In  subsequent  volumes. 
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destroyed  by  the  French  army  in  1793,  and  owes  its  present  rich- 
ness almost  entirely  to  testamentary  gifts,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  Cardinals  Borgia,  Calcppi,  and  Pietro.  It  is  a 
private  collection  for  the  use  of  the  congregation  and  of  those  who 
belong  to  it,  but  permission  may  be  obtained  from  the  superiors. 
There  are  at  least  thirty  libraries  in  Koine  which  are  more  or  less 
accessible  to  the  public.  One  is  now  in  course  of  formation  which 
■will  include  everything  relating  to  the  emancipation  of  Italy. 

At  Subiaco,  a  few  miles  from   Koine,  the  library  of  the  Benedic- 
tine monastory  of  Santa  Scolastioa  is  not  a  very  large  one,  compris- 
ing only  6000  printed  volumes  and  400  MSS.,  but  the  place  is  re- 
markable as  having  been  the  first  scat  of  typography  in  Italy.      It 
was  in  this  monastery  that  Schweynheim  and  Panuartz,  fresh  from 
the  dispersion  of  Fust  and  Schoeffer's  workmen  in  1462,  established 
their  press  and  produced  a  series  of  very  rare  and  important  works 
which  are  highly  prized  throughout  Europe.     The  Subiaco  Library, 
although  open  daily  to  readers,  is  only  visited  by  students  who  are 
curious  to  behold  the  cradle  of  the  press  in  Italy,  and  to  inspect  the 
series  of  original  editions  preserved  in  their  first  home 
National       The  great  national  libraries  are  as  follows  : — 
libraries.      The  Biblioteca  Nazionale  of  Florence,  formed  from  the   union 
Florence.  ef    Magliabechi's  library   with   the   Palatina,    is  the  largest    in 
Italy.      The    Magliabecbi   collection   became   public   property  at 
his  death  in  173 4,  and,  with  the  accessions  made  from  time  to 
time,  held  an  independent  place  until  1862,  when  the  Biblioteca 
Palatina  (formed  in   1815  from   the   old   Pitti    Library   and   the 
collections  of  Poggiali  and  Rzewu2ky)  was  incorporated  with  it. 
An   old  statute   by   which  a   copy    of   every   work    printed    in 
Tuscany  was  to  be  presented  to  the  Magliabecbi  Library  was  for- 
merly much  neglected,  but  has  been  maintained  rigorously  in  force 
since  1860.    There  are  many  valuable  autograph  originals  of  famous 
works  iD  this  library,  and  the  MSS.  include  the  most  important  ex- 
tant codici  of  Dante  and  later  poets,  as  well  as  of  the  historians  from 
"Villani  to  Machiavelli  and  Guieciardini.  Amongst  the  printed  books 
is  a  very  large  assemblage  of  rare  early  impressions,  a  great  number  of 
the  Rapprcsentazioni  of  the  lGth  century,  at  least  200  books  printed 
on  vellum,  and  a  copioits   collection  of  municipal    histories   and 
statutes,  of  tcsti  di  lingua,  and  of  geographical  and  topographical 
maps.      The  MS.  portolani,  25  in  number,  are  for  the  most  part  of 
great  importance  ;  the  oldest  is  dated  1417,  and  several  seem  to  be 
the  original   charts   executed  for   Sir    Robert  Dudley   (duke   of 
Northumberland)   in  the   preparation   of  his   Arcano   del   Marc. 
The  annual  increment  of  books  in  this  library  is  about  12,000. 
It  is  open  freely  to  the  public,  and  about  50,000  readers  annually 
make  use  of  it.    About  60,000  printed  volumes  and  2500  MSS   aie 
consulted  annually,  not  including  some  1500  books  and  50  MSS., 
which  are  lent  out  yearly  to  certain  students. — The   Biblioteca 
Naples.    Nazionale    at    Naples,    though    only   opened   to  the  public   in 
1804,    is  the   largest  library   of  that   city.      The  nucleus   from 
which  it  developed  was   the   collection   of  Cardinal   Seripando, 
which  comprised  many  MSS.  and  printed  books  of  great  value. 
Acquisitions  came  in  from  other  sources,  especially  when  in  the 
year  1848  many  private  and  conventual  libraries  were  thrown  on  the 
Neapolitan  market.1     The  Biblical  section  is  rich  in  rarities,  com- 
mencing with  the  Mainz  Bible  of  1462,  printed  on  vellum.      Other 
special  features  are  the  collection  of  tcsti  di  lingvat  that  of  buuks 
on  volcanoes  and  that  of  works  printed  at  famous  presses,  parti- 
cularly those  executed  by  the  typographers  of  Naples.     The  MSS. 
include  a  palimpsest  containing  writings  of  the  3d,  5th,  aud  6th 
centuries  under  a  grammatical  treatise  of  the  8th,  2  Latin  papyri 
of  the  6th  century,  over  50  Latin  Bibles,  and  a  great  number  of 
illuminated  books  with  miniatures.      There  are  more  than  40  books 
printed  on  vellum  in  the  loth  and  16th  centuries,  including  a  tine 
iirst  Homer.     There  are  several  MS.  maps  and  portolani,  one  of 
thcra  dating  from   the  end  of  the  14th   century.     About  10,000 
readers  use  this  library,  consulting  some  140,000  books  yearly. — Tho 
Milan.      Bibliotheca  Nazionale  of  Milan,  better  knowu  as  the  Brera,  founded 
in   1770   by  a  decree   of    the   empress   Maria    Theresa,    consists 
of  163,123  printed  volumes  and  3646  MSS.,  with  a  yearly  increment 
of  about  6000  volumes,  and  the  annual  number  of  readers  is  said  to 
amount  to  45,000.     It  comprises  nearly  2300  books  printed  in  the 
15th  century  (including  the  rare  Monte  Santo  di  Dio  of  Betthii, 
1477),  913  Aldine  impressions,  and  a  xylographic  Biblia  Paupcrum. 
Amongst  the  MSS.  are  an  early  Dante  and  autograph  letters  of 
Galileo,  some  poems  in  Tasso's  antograph,  and  a  fine  scries  of  illus- 
trated service-books,  with  miniatures  representing  tlio  advaucc  of 
Italian  art  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  century.    These  were  formerly 
in  the  Certosa  at  Pavia. — The  Bibliotheca  Nazionale  of  Palermo, 
founded  from  the  Collegio  Massimo  of  the  Jesuits,  with  additions 
from   other  libraries   of  that   suppressed    order,  is  rich    in    15th 
century   books,     which    have    been    elaborately   described     in    a 
catalogue    printed   in    1875,   and    in  Aldincs  and   bibliographical 
XuTin       curiosities  of  tho  16th  and  following  centuries. — The  Biblioteca 
Nazionalo  of  Turin  is  extensively  used  by  readers,  whose  annual 


1  A  pamphlet  by  tho  present  chief  librarian,  Vlto  Foraarl,  Naples.  1874.  (rives 
cny  useful  detail*,  alttionch  he  there  overstates  thr  number  nf  MSS.  as  10,000 
(&■!•  may  be  some  corJasioo  be'*««n  vuliunes  and  workup, 


number  amounts  to  120,000.  The  majority  of  the  booKs  are 
works  for  scientific  study,  but  amongst  them  are  several  rarities, 
comprising  a  Sedulius  MS.  of  the  5th  century,  the  celebrated 
MS.  of  the  De  Imitatione  (on  whieh  the  assignment  of  its 
authorship  to  Gersen  is  founded, — see  KempisJ,  and  several 
productions  of  the  earliest  German  and  Italian  printers- — The 
Biblioteca  Marciana,  or  library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  was  founded  Venice; 
in  1362  by  a  donation  of  MSS.  from  the  famous  Petrarch  (most  of 
them  now  lost),  aud  instituted  as  a  library  by  Cardinal  Bessarion  in 
the  15th  century.  It  is  open  daily,  and  is  used  by  about  40,000 
reader^  annually.  The  precious  contents  include  Greek  MSS.  of 
great  value,  of  which  more  than  1000  were  given  by  Cardinal  Bes- 
sarion, important  MS.  collections  of  works  on  Venetian  history,  rale 
incunabula,  and  a  great  number  of  volumes,  unique  or  exceedingly 
rare,  on  the  subject  of  early  geographical  research.  Amongst  the 
MSS.  is  a  Latin  Homer  in.  the  autograph  of  Boccaccio,  an  in- 
valuable codex  of  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  autograph 
MS.  of  Sarpi's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Since  the  fall 
of  the  republic  and  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  afterwards, 
a  great  many  private  and  conventual  libraries  have  been  incor- 
porated with  the  Marciana. 

Of  the  university  libraries  under  Government  control  it  is  Univer- 
sumcient  to  notice  the  Biblioteca  della  University  at  Bologna,  sity 
founded  in  1712  by  Count  Luigi  F.  Marsigli  or  Maisili.  The  librane* 
MSS.  comprise  a  rich  Oriental  collection  of  547  MSS.  in  Arabic, 
173  in  Turkish,  and  several  in  Persian,  Armenian,  and  Hebrew. 
Amongst  the  Latin  codices  is  a  Lactautius  of  tho  6th  or  7th 
century.  The  other  noteworthy  articles  include  a  copy  of  the 
Armenian  gospels  (12th  century),  the  Aviecnna,  with  miniatures 
dated  1194,  described  in  Montfaucon's  Diarium  Italicum,  and 
some  unpublished  Greek  texts.  Amongst  the  Italian  MSS.  is  a 
rich  assemblage  of  municipal  histories.  Mezzofauti  was  for  a  long 
time  the  custodian  here,  and  his  own  collection  of  books  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  library,  which  is  remarkable  likewise  for  the 
number  of  early  editions  and  Aldincs  which  it  contains.  It 
possesses  the  Mainz  Latin  Bible  dated  1462  ;  tho  Lactautius  ami 
Augustine  Dc  Ctvitatc  Dei  printed  by  Schweynheim  and  Pannartz, 
the  Foligno  Dante  of  1472,  and  a  copy  of  Henry  VIII. 's  Assertti 
Sacramentorum  with  the  royal  author's  autograph.  A  collection 
of  drawings  by  Agostino  Caracci  is  another  special  feature  of  worth. 
The  Manfredi  palace,  in  which  the  library  is  arranged,  is  a  line 
building  begun  in  1714  and  finished  in  1744.  The  grand  hall  with 
its  line  furniture  in  walnut  wood  merits  particular  attention.  The 
library  is  open  to  the  public  ;  the  yearly  number  of  readers  is  about 
25,000,  and  of  books  consulted  40,000. 3 

Of  the  remaining  Government  libraries  the  following  may 
be  named.— The  Biblioteca  del  Monastero  della  S.  Trinita.  at  La  C«va. 
La  Cava  dei  Tirrcni  in  the  province  of  Salerno,  is  after  the 
Biblioteca  dell'  Archivio  Capitolare  at  Vercclli  the  most  ancient 
library  in  the  Italian  kingdom,  its  foundation  being  said  to 
be  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  itself 
(beginning  of  the  11th  century).  It  only  contains  some  10,000 
volumes,  but  these  include  a  number  of  MSS.  of  very  great 
rarity  and  value,  ranging  from  the  Sth  to  the  14th  century. 
Amongst  these  is  the  celebrated  Codex  Legum  Lougobardorum, 
dated  1004,  besides  a  well-known  geographical  chart  of  the  12th 
century,  over  100  Greek  MSS.,  and  about  1000  charters  begin- 
ning with  the  year  840,  more  than  200  of  which  belong  to 
the  Lombard  and  Norman  periods. — At  Florence  the  Marucelli 
Library,  founded  in  1752,  is  romarkable  for  its  artistic  wealth  of 
early  woodcuts  and  motal  engravings.  The  number  of  these  and  of 
original  drawings  by  the  old  masters  amounts  to  80,000  pieces. — 
At  Modena  is  the  "famous  Biblioteca  Palatina,  sometimes  called  Mo. e?v 
the  Biblioteca  Estense  from  having  been  fouuded  by  the  Este 
family  at  Ferrara  in  1393;  it  was  transferred  to  Modena  by 
Ccsare  D'Este  iu  1598.  Muratori,  Zaccaria,  and  Tiraboschi  wero 
librarians  here,  and  made  good  use  of  the  treasures  of  the  library. 
It  is  particularly  rich  in  early  printed  literature  and  valuable 
codices. — The  oldest  library  at  Naples  is  the  Biblioteca  Bran- 
cacciana,  with  many  valuable  MSS.  relating  to  the  history  of 
Naples.  Two  planispheres  by  Coronclli  arc  preserved  here.  It 
was  founded  in  1673  by  Cardinal  F.  M.  Brancaccio.— The  Regia 
Biblioteca  di  Parma,  founded  definitively  in  1779,  owes  its  origin  Parma, 
to  the  grand-duke  Philip,  who  employed  the  famous  scholar 
Paciaudi  to  organize  it.  It  is  now  a  public  library  containing 
213,995  volumes,  including  4000  MSS.,  with  an  annual  increment 
of  nearly  1000  volumes.  Amongst  its  treasures  is  De  Rossi's 
magnificent  collection  of  Biblical  and  rabbinical  MSS. 

Chief  among   the   great    libraries  not   under  Government  con-  Mediceo- 
trol   comes    the    world-famed    Biblioteca    Medioeo-Laurenziana   at  Lauren- 
Florence,  formed  from  the  collections  of  Cosimo  the  Elder,  Pietro  ziaau. 
do' Modici,  and  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  (which,  howover,  passed 
away  from   the   family  after  the   expulsion  of  tho   Medici   from 
Florence,  and  were  repurchased  by  Cardinal  Giovanni,  afterwards 
Leo  X.).     It  was  first  constituted  as  a  public  library  iu  Florence  by 


*  Notices  of  other  libraries  of  this  class  will  be  found  in  tha  uhle*. 
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Clement  VII.,  who  charged  Michelangelo  to  construct  a  Suitable 
edific  for  its  reception.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  by  Cosimo  I. 
in  1571,  and  has  cTer  since  gone  on  increasing  in  value,  the  acces- 
sions in  the  18th  century  alone  being  onough  to  double  its  former 
importance.  The  printed  books  it  contains  are  probably  no  more 
than  3000  in  number,  but  are  almost  all  of  the  highest  rarity  rmd 
interest.  It  is,  however,  the  precious  collection  of  MSS,,  amounting 
to  about  7000  articles,  which  gives  its  chief  importance  to  this 
library.  They  comprise  some  of  the  most  valuable  codices  in  the 
world, — the  famous  Virgil  of  the  4th  or  5th  century,  Justinian's 
Pandects  of  the  7th,  a  Homer  of  the  10th,  and  several  other  very 
early  Greek  and  Latin  classical  and  Biblical  texts,  as  well  as  oopies 
in  the  handwriting  of  Petrarch,  about  100  codices  of  Dante,  a 
Decameron  copied  by  a  contemporary  from  Boccaccio's  own 
MS.,  aud  Cellini's  MS.  of  his  autobiography.  Bandini's  catalogue- 
of  the  MSS.  occupies  13  vols,  folio,  printed  in  1764-78. — At 
Genoa  tho  Biblioteca  Franzoniaua,  founded  about  1770  for  the 
instruction  of  the  poorer  classes,  is  noteworthy  as  being  the  first 
European  library  lighted  up  at  night  for  the  use  of  readers. — 
The  famous  Biblioteca  Ambrosiaua  at  Milan  was  founded  in 
1609  by  Cardinal  Fed.  Borromeo.  It  contains  164,000  printed 
volumes  and  8100  MSS.  Amongst  the  MSS.  are  a  Greek 
Pentateuch  of  tho  5th  century,  the  famous  Peshito  and  Syro- 
Hexaplar  from  the  Nitrian  convent  of  St  Maria  Dcipara,  a 
Joseph  us  written  on  papyrus,  supposed  to  be  of  tho  5th  century, 
several  palimpsest  texts,  including  an  early  Plautus,  and  St  Jerome's 
commentary  on  the  Psalms  in  a  volume  of  7th  century  execution, 
full  of  contemporary  glosses  in  Irish,  Gothic  fragments  of  Ulfilas, 
and  a  Virgil  with  notes  in  Petrarch's  handwriting.1  Kote- 
worlhy  amongst  tho  printed  books  is  Valdarfer's  Boccaccio  of 
1471,  as  well  as  the  Virgil  of  1470  (Venice),  and  the  cditio  prin- 
ccps  of  Isocrates,  both  printed  on  vellum.  Cardinal  Mai  was 
formerly  custodian  here.  In  1879  Professor  C.  Mensinger  presented 
his  "  Biblioteca  Europea,"  consisting  of  2500  volumes,  300  maps,  and 
5000  pieces,  all  relating  to  the  literature  and  linguistics  of  European 
countries.2 — The  Mclzi  andTriviUzio  libraries  should  not  pass  with- 
out mention  here,  although  they  aro  private  and  inaccessible  without 
special  permission.  The  former  is  remarkable  for  its  collection  of 
early  editions  with  engravings,  including  the  Dante  of  1481,  with 
twenty  designs  by  Baccio  Bandinclli.  The  latter  is  rich  in  MSS. 
with  miniatures  of  the  finest  and  rarest  kind,  and  in  printed  books 
lit'  which  many  aro  unique  or  nearly  so.  K  consists  of  70,000 
printed  volumes. — Tho  foundation  of  tho  monastery  of  Monto 
L'assino  is  due  to  St  Benedict,  who  arrived  there  in  the  year  529,  and 
established  the  prototype  of  all  similar  institutions  in  western 
Europe  He  brought  with  him  a  few  manuscripts,  four  or  five  of 
which  are  still  to  bo  seen.  The  library  of  printed  books  now  extends 
to  about  20,000  volumes,  chiefly  relating  to  tho  theological  sciences, 
but  including  some  rare  editions.  A  collection  of  the  books  belong- 
ing to  the  monks  is  in  course  of  formation  ;  it  contains  about  the 
same  number  of  volumes.  But  the  chief  glory  of  Monte  Cassino 
consists  of  the  archivio,  which  is  quite  apart;  and  this  includes 
30,000  or  40,000  bulls,  diplomas,  charters,  and  other  documents, 
besides  1000  MSS.  dating  from  the  6th  century  downwards.  The 
latter  comprehend  somo  very  early  Bibles  and  important  codices  of 
patristic  and  other  mediaeval  writings.  There  are  good  written 
catalogues,  and  a  calendar  is  now  being  published,  Bihliotheca 
Casfncnsis,  of  which  4  volumes  have  appeared.  These  libraries 
enjoy  no  special  revenues,  and  owe  their  accessions  entirely  to 
donations.— At  llavenna  the  Biblioteca  Classense  has  a  10th  cen- 
tury codex  of  Aristophanes  and  two  14th  century  codices  of  Dante. 
Here  are  also  the  autograph  correspondence  of  Muratori,  and  many 
unpublished  letters  of  modern  writers. — At  Vercelli  the  Biblioteca 
dell'  Archivio  Capitolare,  the  foundation  of  which  can  be  assigned 
to  no  certain  dato,  but  must  be  referred  to  tho  early  days  when  tho 
barbarous  conquerors  of  Italy  had  become  Christianized,  comprises 
nothing  but  MSS.,  all  of  great  antiquity  and  value.  Amongst 
them  is  an  Evangolinrium  S,  Buschii  in  Latin,  supposed  to  be  of  the 
4th  century  ;  also  the  famous  codex  containing  the  Anglo-Saxon 
homilies  which  have  been  published  by  the  ./Elfric  Society. — Tho 
"  Kniri  "  at  Vcnico  contains  an  enormous  collection  of  archives, 
the  invaluablo  state  paper  records  of  the  Venetian  republic. 

Hot  a  few  of  the  communal  and  municipal  libraries,  as  will  be 
Reen  from  the  tables,  are  of  great  extent  and  interest. 

Belgium  and  Holland. 

The  national  library  of  Belgium  is  the  Bibliotheque  Royalo  at 

Brussels,  of  which  the  basis  may  bo  aaid  to  consist  of  the  famous 

Bibliotheque  des  Dues  do  Bourgognc,  thn  library  of  the  Austrian 

sovereigns  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  had  gradually  accumulated 

*  Ccrlonl  lias  pnbllahcd  many  of  tlie  unique  treasures  of  this  collection  In  his 
ifonitmcnta  Sacra  tt  Pro/ana. 

*  ThU,  u  well  as  (he  Itrcra  library.  Is  exhaustively  ocacrtuca  in  P'i  I*ti/"t* 
Kienttfiei,  Ictttrari,  td  arthtici  di  Mit„r>ot  published  by  tho  rioclctu  Sioncu  Lom- 

.ItnrdA  In  lftso ;  n  Bpeclol  trcatlso  on  tho  Hi  era  was  published  In  1873  by  the 
llbi'Aitun  G.  Sacchl.  Hco  also  Hoscba.  Deoriainett  itatuliiWioUiecw  Antbroiifm#t 
1072.  ' 


during  three  centuries.3  After  suffering  many  losses  from  tnieve 
and  fire,  in  1772  the  Bibliotheque  de  Bourgognc  received  consider 
able  augmentations  from  tho  libraries  o*'  tlie  suppressed  order  ot 
Jesuits,  and  was  thrown  open  to  the  public.  On  tho  occupation  of 
Brussels  by  tho  French  in  1794  a  number  of  books  and  MSS.  wevu 
confiscated  and  transferred  to  Palis  (whence  the  majority  wove 
returned  in  1815) ;  in  1795  the  remainder  were  formed  into  a  public 
library  under  the  care  of  La  Soma  Santander,  who  was  also  town 
librarian,  and  who  was  followed  by  Van  Hulthcm.  At  the  cud  of 
the  administration  of  Van  Hulthcm  a  largo  part  of  the  precious 
collections  of  the  Bollandists  was  acquired.  In  3  830  the 
Bibliotheque  do  Bourgognc  was  added  to  the  state  archives,  and  tho 
whole  made  available  for  students.  Van  Hulthcm  died  in  1832, 
leaving  one  of  the  most  important  private  libraries  in  Europe, 
described  by  Voisin  in  Bihliotheca  Hulthnniana,  Bras.,  1836,  r» 
vols.,  and  extending  to  60,000  printed  volumes  and  1016  MSS., 
mostly  relating  to  Belgian  history.  The  collection  was  purchased 
by  the  Government  in  3837,  and,  having  been  added  tohthe 
Bibliotheque  de  Bourgognc  (open  since  1772)  and  the  Bibliotheque 
de  la  Ville  (opcn,siucc  1794),  formed  what  has  since  been  known  as 
the  Bibliotheque  Royalo  de  Bclgique.  The  printed  volumes  now 
number  350,000,  with  30,000  MSS.,  100,000  prints,  and  50,000 
coins  and  medals.  The  yearly  additions  to  tho  books  amount  to 
between  1500  and  3000  ;  the  other  departments  receive  few  acces- 
sions. The  special  collections,  each  with  a  printed  catalogue, 
consist  of  the  Fonds  van  Hulthcm,  for  national  history  ;  the  Fonds 
Fetis,  for  music;  tho  Fonds  Gocthals,  for  genealogy;  and  the  Fonds 
Muller,  for  physiology.  The  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  has  becu  partly 
printed,  but  in  an  imperfect  manner. 

The  University  Library  of  Ghent,  known  successively  as  fht  ChmtL 
Bibliotheque  de  l'^colc  Centrale  and  Bibliotheque  Publique  de  la 
Ville,  was  founded  upon  the  old  libraries  of  the  Conscil  de  Flan  d  res, 
of  the  College  des  Echevins,  and  of  many  suppressed  religious  com- 
munities. It  was  declared  public  in  1797,  aud  formally  opened  in 
1798.  On  the  foundation  of  the  university  in  1817  the  town  placed 
the  collection  at  its  disposal,  and  the  library  has  since  remained 
under  state  control.  The  printed  volumes  now  amount  to  250,000, 
with  1600  MSS;  the  annual  increment  is  about  2500  volumes. 
There  are  important  special  collections  on  archaeology,  Netherlands 
literature,  national  history,  books  printed  in  Flanders,  ami  23,000 
historical  pamphlets  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  There  aro 
printed  catalogues  of  the  works  on  jurisprudence  (1839),  and  of 
the  MSS.  (1852).— The  Bibliotheque  de  TUniversitc  Catholique  ofLouvaia 
Louvain  is  based  upon  the  collection  of  Beyerlinck,  who  bequeathed 
it  to  his  alma  mater  in  1627  ;  this  example  was  followed  by  Jacques 
Romain,  j>rofcssor  of  medicine,  but  the  proper  organization  of  the 
library  commenced  in  1636.  There  are  now  said  to  be  250,000 
volumes. — The  Bibliotheque  de  l'Univcrsite  of  Liege  dales  from  Li  . 
1817,  when  on  the  foundation  of  the  university  the  old  Bibliothequo 
do  la  Ville  was  added  to  it.  There  are  now  105,746  p'inted 
volumes,  87,254  pamphlets,  1544  MSS.,  and  142  incunabula.  Tho 
Liege  collection  (of  which  a  printed  catalogue  appeared  in  3  voK 
8vo,  1872),  bequeathed  by  M.  Ulyssc  Capitaiuo,  extends  to  12,061 
volumes  and  pamphlets.  A  printed  catalogue  of  the  medical  book4* 
was  published  in  1S44,  and  one  of  the  MSS.  in  1875. 

The  national  library  of  Holland  is  the  Koninklijko  BiblioUieok  '.  . 
at  the  Hague,  which  was  established  in  1798,  when  it  was  decided  f ! 
to  join  the  library  of  the  princes  of  Orange  with  those  of  the  defunct 
Government  bodies  in  order  to  form  a  library  for  the  States  Genera!, 
to  be  called  the  National  Bibliotheek.  In  1805  the  present  name- 
•was  adopted  ;  and  since  1S15  it  has  heroine  the  national  library. 
In  1848  the  Baron  \V.  Y.  H.  van  Wcstrcenen  van  Tie]  Ian  dt 
bequeathed  his  valuable  books,  MSS.,  coins,  and  antiquities  to  the 
couutry,  and  directed  that  they  should  bo  preserved  in  bis  former 
residence  as  a  branch  of  tho  royal  library.  There  arc  now  upwards 
of  200,000  volumes  of  printed  books,  with  an  annual  increment  of 
4000  volumes.  Tho  MSS.  number  4000,  chiefly  historical,  but 
including  many  fine  books  of  hours  with  miniatures.  Boo*ks  aro 
lent  all  over  tho  country.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago  it  was 
decided  for  economical  reasons  to  restrict  the  purchases  to  political, 
historical,  and  legal  works,  but  recently,  in  couso<pienco  of  nn 
increase  in  the  yearly  subsidy,  litcraturo  has  been  added  to  these 
three  classes.  The  library  boasts  of  the  richest  collection  in  the 
world  of  books  on  chess,  Dutch  incunabula,  Elzevirs,  aud  Spinozaun. 
There  is  one  general  written  catalogue  arranged  in  classes,  with 
alphabetical  indexes.  In  1800  a  printed  eataloguo  was  issued,  with 
four  supplements  down  to  1811  ;  and  mince  1866  a  yearly  list  of 
additions  has  been  published.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  excellent  catalogue  of  tho  incunabula  published  in  3  856. 

The  next  library  in  numerical  importance  is  the  famous  Biolio-  Lcydehi 
theca  Academic  Lugduno-Batava\  which  datss  from  tho  foundation 
of  the  university  of  Lcyden  by  William  I.,  prince  of  Orange,  on 
F*brTl*ry  3-  J 5**.     J^  1,no  n^uircd  many  valuable  additions  from 
tbo  borks  and  >*CS   of  *1*°  <?»*'inguisheu  scholars,  Goliuq,  Joseph 

*  A  most  Interesting  account  of  the  history  of  till*  library  miiy  he  reml  In  tho 
Introduction  f o  Catalogue  th*  2/ffflt  «F»/fl  ttibttothbttjt  royaUdci  dun  dc  /Ji/ur-av/i'c, 
l>y  M.  Mnrchal,  I*ru»»c]a.  iaf->  a  wfe,^« 
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Scaligcr,  Isaac  Voss,  Ruhnken,  and  Hemsterhuis.  The  MSS.  com- 
prehend many  of  great  intrinsic  importance  ;  the  Oriental  codices 
number  2400.  The  library  of  the  Society  of  Netherland  Literature 
has  been  placed  here  since  1877 ;  this  is  rich  in  the  national  history 
and  literature.  Th<;  Arabic  and  Oriental  MSS.  known  as  the 
Legatum  Warnerianum  are  of  great  value  and  interest ;  and  the 
collection  of  maps  bequeathed  in  1870  by  J.  J.  Bodel  Nyenhuis  is 
also  noteworthy.  The  library  is  contained  in  a  building  which  was 
formerly  a  church  of  the  Beguincs,  adapted  in  1860  somewhat  after 
the  style  of  the  British  Museum.  The  catalogues  (one  alphabetical 
and  one  classified)  are  on  slips,  the  titles  being  printed.  A  cata- 
logue of  hooks  and  MSS.  was  printed  in  1716,  one  of  books  added 
between  1814  and  1847  in  1848,  and  a  supplementary  part  of  MSS. 
only  in  1850.  A  catalogue  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  was  published  iu 
6  vols.,  1851-77. 
Utrecht.  The  University  Library  at  Utrecht  dates  from  1582,  when  certain 
conventual  collections  were  brought  together  in  order  to  form  a 
public  library,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  enriched  by  the  books 
bequeathed  by  Hub.  Buchelius  and  Ev.  Pollio.  Upon  the  founda- 
tion of  the  university  in  1636,  the  town  library  passed  into  its 
charge.  Among  the  MSS.  arc  some  interesting  Cloister  MSS.  and 
the  famous  "Utrecht  Psalter,"  which  contains  the  oldest  text  of 
the  Athanasian  creed.  The  last  edition  of  the  catalogue  was  in  2 
vols,  folio,  1834,  with  supplement  in  1845,  index  from  1845-55 
in  8vo,  and  additions  1866-70,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  titles  of  accessions 
are  now  printed  in  sheets  and  pasted  down  for  insertion. 
Amsfer-  The  basis  of  the  University  Library  at  Amsterdam  consists  of  a 
dam.  collection  of  books  brought  together  in  the  15th  century  and 
preserved  in  the  Nieuwe  Kerk.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  in 
1678  they  became  the  property  of  the  cit}',  but  remained  in  the 
Nieuwe  Kerk  for  the  use  of  the  public  till  1632,  when  they  were 
transferred  to  the  Athenaeum.  Since  1877  the  collection  has  been 
known  as  the  University  Library,  and  iu  18S1  it  was  removed  to  a 
b.uilding  designed  upon  the  plan  of  the  new  library  and  reading- 
room  of  the  British  Museum.  The  library  includes  the  best 
collection  of  medical  works  in  Holland,  and  the  Bibliotheca 
Eosenthaliana  of  Hebrew  and  Talmudic  literature  is  of  great  fame 
and  value  ;  a  catalogue  of  the  last  was  printed  in  1875.  The 
libraries  of  the  Dutch  Geographical  and  other  societies  are  preserved 
here.  A  general  printed  catalogue  was  issued  in  6  vols.  8vo, 
Amsterdam,  1856-77  ;  one  describing  the  bequests  of  J.  de  Bosch 
Kemper,  E.  J.  Potgieter,  and  F.  W.  Rive,  in  3  vols.  Svo,  1878-79  ; 
a  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  Professor  Moll  was  published  in  1880, 
and  one  of  those  of  P.  Camper  in  1881. 

Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
Oopeti-  The  commencement  of  the  admirably  managed  national  library 
bagen.  of  Denmark,  the  great  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen,  may  be  said 
to  have  taken  place  during  the  reign  of  Christian  III.  (1533-59), 
who  took  pride  in  importing  foreign  books  and  choice  MSS. ; 
but  the  true  founder  was  Frederick  III.  (1648-70)  ;  to  him  is 
mainly  due  the  famous  collection  of  Icelandic  literature  and  the 
acquisition  of  Tycho  Brahe's  MSS.  The  present  building  {in  the 
Christiansborg  Castle)  was  commenced  in  1667.  Among  notable 
accessions  may  be  mentioned  the  collections  of  C.  Reitzer,  the 
count  of  Danneskjbld  {8000  volumes  and  500  MSS.),  and  Count  de 
Thott ;  the  last  bequeathed  6039  volumes  printed  before  1531,  and 
the  remainder  of  his  books,  over  100,000  volumes,  were  eventually 
purchased.  Iu  1793  the  library  was  opened  to  the  public,  and  it  has 
since  remained  under  state  control.  Two  copies  of  every  book 
published  within  the  kingdom  must  be  deposited  here.  The 
incunabula  and  block  books  form  an  important  series.  There  is  a 
general  classified  catalogue  in  writing  in  295  folio  volumes  for  the 
use  of  readers  ;  and  an  alphabetical  one  on  slips  arranged  in  boxes 
for  the  officials..  A  good  catalogue  of  the  Do  Thott  collection  was 
printed  in  12  vols.  Svo,  1789-95  ;  a  catalogue  of  the  French  MSS. 
appeared  in  1844;  of  Oriental  MJ3S.,  1846  ;  of  the  Danish  collec- 
tion, 1875,  8vft.  Annua!  reports  and  accounts  of  notable  MSS. 
have  been  published  since  1864  There  were  7000  additions  in 
1880 

The  University  Library,  founded  in^  1482,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1728,  and  re-established  shortly  afterwards.     A  copy  of  every 
Danish  publication  must  bo   deposited  hero.     The   MSS.  include 
tho  famous  Arnn-Magnean  collection  {see  vol.  xii.  p.  626). 
Chris-  The    chief  library   in   Norway   is    the    University    Library   at 

tianda.      Christianin,  established  at  the  samo  time  as  the  university,  Septem- 
ber 2,  1811,  by  Frederick  II.,  with  a  donation  from  the  king  of 
many  thousands  of  duplicates  from  the  Royal  Library  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  since  augmented  by  important  bequests. 
Stock-  The  Royal  Library  at  Stockholm  was  first  established  in  1585. 

holm.  The  original  collection  was  given  to  the  university  of  Upsala  by 
OtWtavua  II.,  that  formed  by  Christina  is  at  tho  Vatican,  and  tho 
library  brought  together  by  Charles  X.  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1697.  The  present  library  was  organized  shortly  afterwards.  The 
Benzelstjrrna-Engestrom  Library  (14,500  printed  volumes  and  1200 
MSS  ,  rich  in  materials  for  Swedish  history)  is  now  annexed  to 
It.     Natural  history,  medicine,  and  mathematics  are  left  to  other 


libraries.  Among  the  MSS.  the  Codex  Aureus  of  the  6th  or  7th 
century,  with  its  interesting  Anglo-Saxon  inscription,  is  particularly 
noteworthy.  The  catalogues  are  in  writing,  and  are  both  alpha- 
betical and  classified  ;  printed  catalogues  have  been  issued  of 
nortions  of  the  MSS.     The  present  building  was  opened  in  18B2. 

The  University  Library  at  Upsala  was  founded  by  Gustavus  Up?*k 
Adolphus  in  1620,  from  the  remains  of  several  convent  libraries;  he 
also  provided  an  endowment.  The  MSS.  ohiefly  relate  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  but  include  the  Codex  Aryenteus,  containing 
the  Gothic  gospels  of  Ulfilas.  The  general  catalogue  is  in  writing3 
A  catalogue  was  printed  in  1814  ;  special  lists  of  the  foreign  acces* 
sions  have  been  published  each  year  from  1350;  the  Arabic,  Per.-ian, 
and  Turkish  MSS.  are  described  by  C.  J.  Tornberg,  1846.  The 
library  at  Lund  dates  from  the  foundation  of  the  university  in 
1668,  and  was  based  upon  the  old  cathedral  library.  The  MSS. 
include  the  De  la  Gardie  archives,  acquired  in  1343. 

Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  chief  library  in  Spain  is  the  Biblioteca  Kacional  (formerly  ■ 
the  Biblioteca  Real)  at  Madrid.  The  printed  volumes  number 
j  400,000  volumes,  with  200,000  pamphlets;  the  accessions  in  1S80 
amounted  to  25,840  articles.  Spanish  literature  is  of  course  well 
represented,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  accessions  from 
the  libraries  of  the  suppressed  convents,  the  classes  of  theology, 
canon  law,  history,  kc,  are  particularly  complete.  The  number 
of  bibliographical  rarities  was  largely  increased  by  the  incorporation 
of  the  valuable  collection  formed  by  the  well-known  bibliographer 
Don  Luis  de  Usoz.  There  are  30,000  MSS.,  contained  in  10,000 
volumes  and  bundles  ;  they  include  some  finely  illuminated  codices, 
historical  documents,  and  many  valuable  autographs.  The  col- 
lection of  prints  extends  to  120,000  pieces,  and  was  principally 
formed  from  the  important  series  bought  from  Don  Valentin 
Carderera  in  1865.  In  1880  54,875  books  were  issued  to  51,966 
readers.  The  annual  revenue  is  only  £1600.  The  printed  books 
have  one  catalogue  arranged  under  authors'  names,  and  one  under 
titles  ;  the  departments  of  music,  maps  and  charts,  and  prints  have 
subject-catalogues  as  well.  There  is  a  general  index  of  the  MSS., 
with  special  catalogues  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  codices  and  genea- 
logical documents.  The  first  (and  only)  volume  of  a  printed 
catalogue  of  the  Greek  MSS.  appeared  in  1769.  The  cabinet  o( 
medals  is  most  valuable  and  well  arranged.  Of  the  other  Madrid 
libraries  (see  tbc  tables)  it  is  enough  to  mention  the  Biblioteca 
de  la  Academia  de  la  Historia  {20,000  volumes  and  1500  MSS.), 
which  contains  some  printed  and  MS.  Spanish  books  of  great 
value,  including  the  well-known  Salazar  collection. — The  history 
of  the  library  of  the  Es  CO  RIAL  has  been  given  at  vol.  viii.  p.  541.  Escova 
In  1S08,  before  the  invasion,  the  Escorial  is  estimated  to  have  con- 
tained 30,000  printed  volumes  and  3400  MSS.  ;  Joseph  removed 
the  collection  to  Madrid,  but  when  it  was  returned  by  Ferdinand 
10,000  volumes  were  missing.  There  arc  now  32,142  printed 
volumes,  with  583  Greek,  1905  Arabic,  73  Hebrew,  and  2050 
Latin  MSS.  The  Arabic  MSS.  have  been  described  by  M.  Casiri, 
1760-70  ;  and  a  catalogue  of  the  Greek  codices  by  Midler  was  issued 
at  the  expense  of  the  French  Government  in  1848.  There  is  an 
imperfect  written  catalogue  of  the  printed  books,  and  the  present 
librarian  is  now  engaged  upon  a  catalogue  of  the  Lntin  MSS. 
Permission  to  study  at  the  Escorial,  which  is  one  of  the  royal 
private  libraries,  must  be  obtained  by  special  application.1 

Among  the  libraries  of  Portugal  the  Bibliotheca  Naeimial  a(  Lisbon. 
Lisbon  naturally  takes  the  first  place.  In  1841  it  was  largely 
increased  from  the  monastic  collections,  which,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  little  cared  for  according  to  a  report  prepared  by  the 
principal  librarian  three  years  later.  There  are  now  said  to  bo 
200,000  volumes  of  printed  books,  among  which  theology,  canon 
law,  history,  and  Portuguese  and  Spanish  literature  largely  pre- 
dominate. Tho  MSS.  .number  9415,  including  many  of  great  viilue. 
There  is  also  a  cabinet  of  40,000  coins  and  medals. — The  Biblio- 
theca da  Academia,  founded  in  1780,  is  preserved  in  the  suppressed 
convent  of  the  Ordem  Terceira  da  Penitcncin.  Iu  183G  tho  Academy 
acquired  the  library  of  that  convent,  numbering  30,000  volumes, 
which  have  since  been  kept  apart.  The  Archivo  Nacioual,  in  tho 
same  building,  contains  the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  b»  >ught  here 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Torre  do  Castello  during  the  great 
earthquake. 

The  Bibliotheca  Publica  Municipal  at  Oporto  is  the  second  largest  Oportn. 
in  Portugal,  although  only  dating  from  July  9,  1833,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  debarkation  of  D.  Pedro,  and  when  the  memorable  slego  < 
was  still  in  progress  ;  from  that  date  to  1874  it  was  styled  the  Real 
Bibliotheca  do  Porto.     Tho  regent  (ex-emperor  of  Brazil)  gave  to 
the  town  the  libraries  of  the  suppressed  convents  in  the  northern 

Erovineos,  the  municipality  undertaking  to  defray  tbc  expense  nf 
eeping  up  the  collection,  but  only  £180  is  yearly  spent  on  books 
and  bindings,    and  £380   on  salaries.     Recent   accessions  consist 

'  Gachard,  Let  biltliothtyues  de  Madrid  et  de  V  Escorial ;  notUti  et  ejtraiti  dn 
MSS.  7«(  concernent  Vkittoin  de  Retgiqut,  UrilMcla,  1875.  4to;  Cn.  Oritux.  t'uut 
sur  let  originei  du/ondj  yrtc  de  l'£icunuL 
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'  mainly  of  Portuguese  and  French  books.     The  important  Camoens 

collection  is  described  in  a  printed  catalogue,  Oporto,  1880.  A 
notice  of  the  MSS.  may  be  found  in  Ca.ta.logo  dos  MSS.  da  B.  Pub- 
lico Bborcnse,  by  H.  da  Cunha  Rivara,  Lisbon,  1850-70,  3  vols,  folio, 
and  the  first  part  of  an  India  preparatorio  do  Calalogo  dos  Manu- 
rcriptos  was  produced  in  1880. 

Russia. 
Stivers-"  The  imperial  Public  Library  at  St  Petersburg  is  the  third 
burg.  largest  library  in  the  world,  and  now  claims  to  possess  1,000,000 
printed  volumes.  The  commencement  of  this  magnificent  collection 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  books  seized  by  the  Czar  Peter  during 
his  invasion  of  Courlaml  in  1714  ;  the  library  did  not  receive  any 
notable  augmentation,  however,  till  the  year  1795,  when,  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  famous  Zaluski  collection,  the  Imperial  Library 
suddeuly  attained  a  place  in  the  first  rank  among  great  European 
libraries.  The  Zaluski  Library  was  formed  by  the  Polish  count 
Joseph  Zaluski,  who  collected  at  his  own  expense  during  forty-three 
years  no  less  than  200,000  volumes,  which  were  added  to  by  his 
brother  Andrew,  bishop  of  Cracow,  by  whom  in  1747  the  library 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public.  At  his  death  it  was  left  under  the 
control  of  the  Jesuit  College  at  Warsaw  ;  on  the  suppression  of  the 
order  it  was  taken  care  of  by  the  Commission  of  Education  ;  and 
finally  in  1795  it  was  transferred  by  Suwaroff  to  St  Petersburg  as  a 
trophy  of  war.  It  then  extended  to  260,000  printed  volumes  and 
10,000  MSS.,  but  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  many  medical 
and  illustrated  works  to  enrich  other  institutions,  hardly  238,000 
volumes  remained  in  1810.  Literature,  history,  and  theology  formed 
the  main  features  of  the  Zaluski  Library  ;  the  last  class  alone 
amounted  to  one-fourth  of  the-  whole  number.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  through  the  liberality  of  the  sovereigns, 
the  gifts  of  individuals,  careful  purchases,  and  the  application  of 
the  law  of  1810,  whereby  two  copies  of  every  Russian  publication 
must  be  deposited  here,  the  Imperial  Library  has  attained  its  present 
extensive  dimensions.  Nearly  one  hundred  different  collections, 
some  of  them  very  valuable  and  extensive,  have  been  added  from  time 
to  time.  They  include,  for  example,  the  Tolstoi  Sclavonic  collec- 
tion (1830),  Tischendorfs  MSS.  (1858),  the  Dolgorousky  Oriental 
MSS.  (1859),  and  the  Firkowitsch  Hebrew  (Karaite)  collection 
(1862-63),  the  libraries  of  Adelung  (1858)  and  Tobler  (1877),  that 
of  the  Slavonic  scholar  Jungmaun  (1856),  and  the  national  MSS. 
of  Karamzin  (1867).  This  system  of  acquiring  books,  while  it 
lias  niaJe  some  departments  exceedingly  rich,  has  left  others  com- 
paratively meagre.  The  library  was  not  regularly  opened  to  the 
public  until  1814  ;  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of 
public  instruction.  In  the  printed  book  department  the  yearly 
average  of  readers  is  now  107,000,  and  of  books  consulted  285,300. 
The  annual  grant  from  the  treasury  is  79, 174  silver  roubles  ;  an 
income  of  3438  roubles  is  derived  from  other  sources.  The  official 
estimate  of  tho  number  of  printed  books  is  1,000,000  volumes, 
with  19,059  maps  and  75,000  prints  and  photographs.  The  yearly 
accessions  amount  to  "about  28,000.  The  Russian  books  number 
100,000  and  the  Russica  30,000  volumes  ;  the  Aldiues  and  Elzevirs 
form  a  nearly  perfect  collection  ;  and  the  incunabula  are  numerous 
and  very  instructively  arranged. 

The  manuscripts  include  26,000  codices,  41,340  autographs, 
4689  charters,  and  576  maps.  The  glory  of  this  department  is  the 
celebrated  Codex  Sinaiticus  of  the  Greek  Bible,  brought  from'the  con- 
vent of  St  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai  by  Tischendorf  in  1859.  Other 
important  Biblical  and  patristic  codiies  are  to  be  found  among 
the  Greek  and  Latin  MSS. ;  the  Hebrew  MSS.  include  some  of  the 
nu?st  ancient  that  exist,  and  the  Samaritan  collection  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Europe;  the  Oriental  MSS.  comprehend  many  valuable 
ti-xts,  and  among  the  French  are  some  of  great  historical  value. 

The  general  catalogues  are  in  writing,  but  the  following  special 
catalogues  of  the  printed  books  have  been  published: — the  Tolstoi 
collection  of  early  printed  Russian  books,  1829;  the  Aldines,  1854; 
the  Elzevirs,  1862,  and  another  in  1864,  by  C.  F.  Walther;  editions 
printed  during  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  Bytschkoff,  1867  ; 
the  foi  ign  books  relating  to  Peter  the  Great  by  P.  Minzloff,  1872  ; 
and  the  Russica,  2  vols. ,  1873.  Lists  of  the  foreign  books  have 
I  *  1863,  and  the  Complcs  Ikndus  published  since 

>ntain  notices  of  the  most  important  acquisitions. 
The  following  catalogues  of  the  MSS.  are  in  print : — the  Tolstoi 
Slavonic  collection,  1825  ;  Dorn's  catalogue  of  the  Oriental  MSS., 
1852;  old  German,  1853;  the  Greek,  by  Muralt,  1864;  the  Khani- 
koff  Oriental  codices,  by  Dorn,  1S65;  Russian  MSS.  on  the  history  of 
Peter  the  Great,  by  Bytschkoff,  1872;  the  French,  1874;  Samari- 
tan, 1875  ;  Hebrew  Biblical,  1875  ;  Slavonic  and  Russian  mis- 
cellaneous, parts  1  and  2,  1878-80. 

The  nucleus  of  the  library  at  the  Hermitage  Palace  was  formed  by 
the  empress  Catherine  II.,  who  purchased  the  books  and  MSS.  of 
Voltaire  and  Diderot.  In  theyearl861  the  collection  amounted  to 
160,000  volumes,  of  which  nearly  all  not  relating  to  the  history  of 
art  were  then  transferred  to  the  imperial  Library. 
Moscow.  The  second  largest  library  in  Russia  is  contained  in  the  public 
museum  at  Moscow.     The  class  of  history  is  particularly  rich,  and 


Russian  early  printed  books  are  well  represented.  The  MSS. 
number  5000,  including  many  ancient  Sclavonic  codices  and  his- 
torical documents  of  value.  One  room  is  devoted  to  a  collection 
of  Masonic  MSS. ,  which  comprehend  the  archives  of  the  lodges 
in  Russia  between  1816  and  1821.  There  is  a  general  alphabetical 
catalogue  in  writing  ;  the  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  has  been  printed, 
as  well  as  those  of  some  of  the  special  collections. 
For  other  Russian  libraries  see  the  tables. 

India,  Chma,  and  Japan. 
Of  Indian  libraries  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  those  that  have  Indu\ 
importance  for  Oriental  letters.  At  Calcutta  the  Sanskrit  college 
has  1652  printed  Sanskrit  volumes  and  2769  Sanskrit  MSS.,  some 
as  old  as  the  14th  century  ;  there  is  also  a  large  collection  of  Jain 
MSS.  A  catalogue  is  now  being  prepared  for  publication. — Tho 
Arabic  library  attached  to  the  Arabic  department  of  the  Madrasa 
was  founded  about  1781,  and  now  includes  731  printed  volumes, 
143  original  MSS.  and  151  copies;  the  English  library  of  the 
Anglo-Persian  department  dates  from  1854,  and  extends  to  3254 
volumes. — The  library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  was  founded 
in  1784,  and  now  contains  15,000  printed  volumes,  chiefly  on  Eastern 
and  philological  subjects,  with  a  valuable  collection  of  9500  Arabic 
and  Persian  MSS.    A  catalogue  is  now  passing  through  the  press. 

At  Bombay  the  library  of  the  Bombay  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  established  in  1804  as  the  Literary  Society  of  Bengal,  is 
now  an  excellent  general  and  Oriental  collection  of  40,000  printed 
volumes  and  200  MSS.,  described  in  a  printed  catalogue  of  1875. 
The  Moolla  Feroze  Library  was  bequeathed  for  public  use  by 
Moolla  Feroze,  head  priest  of  the  Parsis  of  the  Kudmi  sect  in 
1831,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  MSS.  in  Arabic  and  Persian  on 
history,  philosophy,  and  astronomy  ;  some  additions  of  English 
and  Gujarati  works  have  been  made,  as  well  as  of  European  books 
on  Zoroastrianism.     A  catalogue  has  been  printed. 

The  library  of  Tippoo  Sahib,  consisting  of  2000  MSS.,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British,  and  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  them  by 
Charles  Stewart  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1809,  4to.  A  few 
were  presented  to  public  libraries  in  England,  but  the  majority 
were  placed  in  the  college  of  Fort  William,  then  recently  established. 
The  first  volume,  containing  Persiau  and  Hindustani  poetiy,  of  tho 
Catalogue  of  the  Libraries  of  the  King  of  Oudh,  by  A.  Spreuger,  was 
published  at  Calcutta  in  1854.  The  compiler  shortly  afterwards  left 
the  Indian  service,  and  no  measures  were  taken  to  complete  the 
work.  On  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  in  1856  the  ex-king  i3 
believed  to  have  taken  some  of  the  most  valuable  MSS.  to  Calcutta. 
but  the  largest  portion  were  left  behind  at  Lucknow.  During  the 
siege  the  books  were  used  to  block  up  windows,  &c,  and  those 
which  were  not  destroyed  were  abandoned,  and  plundered  by  tho 
soldiers.  Many  were  burnt  for  fuel ;  a  few,  however,  were  rescued 
and  sold  by  auction,  and  of  these  some  were  purchased  for  tho 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  library  in  India  is  that  of  the  raja 
of  Tanjore,  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  16th  or  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  when  Tanjore  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Telugu 
Naiks,  who  collected  Sanskrit  MSS.  written  in  the  Telugu  character. 
In  the  18th  century  the  Marhattas  conquered  the  country,  and  since 
that  date  the  library  increased  but  slowly.  By  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  store  was  acquired  by  Sharabhoji  Raja,  during  a  visit  to 
Benares  in  1820-30  ;  his  successor  Sivaji  added  a  few,  but  of  inferior 
value.  There  are  now  about  18,000  MSS.  written  in  Devanagarf, 
Nandinagari,  Telugu,  Kannada,  Granthi,  Malayalam,  Bengali, 
Panjabi  or  Kashmiri,  and  Uriya  ;  8000  are  on  palm  leaves.  Dr 
Bumell's  printed  catalogue  describes  12,375  articles. 

Thanks  to  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  Government  of  India,  wo 
are  beginning  to  know  much  more  respecting  native  libraries  than 
was  possible  a  few  years  ago,  and  since  1868  a  yearly  sum  of  24,000 
rupees  has  been  granted  to  carry  on  the  work  of  searching  for 
Sanskrit  MSS.  The  first  part  of  a  list  of  those  in  private  hands  in 
southern  India  has  been  published  by  Dr  G.  Oppert ;  it  contains  a 
description  of  8376  MSS.,  and  another  volume  is  in  course  of  pre- 
paration. Dr  Bulilcr,  in  his  investigation  of  Santinath's  library 
at  Cambay,  found  300  MSS.  of  great  antiquity,  six  dating  from 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  A  pandit  has  examined  the 
Samghavina  Pada  Library  in  Parian,  anil  a  catalogue  has  been  pre- 
pared for  printing.  A  copy  of  the  oldest  Sanskrit  dictionary,  the 
Sasvala  Kosha,  of  which  only  one  other  copy  (at  the  Bodleian)  is 
known,  was  found  here.  Dr  Biihler  also  purchased  429  volumes 
for  the  Government.  Inquiries  made  in  Behar  have  not  met  with 
much  result  Notices  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal 
have  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr  Rajendralsla  Mitra  ; 
seven  fasciculi  (1000  pp. )  have  been  printed,  describing  842  articles. 
The  same  scholar  has  also  printed  a  catalogue  (755  pp.)  of  tho 
library  of  the  maharaja  of  Bikanir,  describing  2000  Sanskrit  MSb.  % 
and  his  analysis  of  the  Sanskrit  Buddhist  literature  of  Nepal  will 
shortly  be  published.  The  total  number  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  acquired 
in  this  presidency  is  now  1612,  some  of  which  are  new  to  Europeans. 
Two  catalogues  of  180  Sanskrit  MSS.  discovered  in  tho  North- 
western Provinces  and  Oudh  daring  1878-80  have  been  prepared, 
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and  the  following  libraries  (containing  many  important  texts)  of  the 
Punjab  have  been  examined  : — that  of  Pandit  Kikhikesha,  of  f>no 
books ;  Pandit  Jwala  Datta  Prasada,  2500  MSS.,  the  largest 
collection  in  the  province  ;  and  Pandit  Dilaram,  430  MSS.  The 
efforts  of  Dr  Foichhaminer  will  probably  bring  to  light  many 
valuable  Sanskrit  MSS.,  both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Bunnah. 

The  Itafiles  Library  at  Singapore  was  established  as  a  proprietary 

;  institution  in  1844,  taken  over  by  the  Government  in  1874,  and 

given  legal  status  by  an  ordinance  passed  in  1878.  It  now  contains 
11,000  volumes  in  general  literature,  but  books  relating  to  the 
Malayan  peninsula  and  archipelago  have  been  made  a  special 
feature,  and  since  the  acquisition  of  the  collection  of  J.  R.  Logan  in 
1879  the  library  has  become  remarkably  rich  in  this  department. 

Batavia  The  library  of  the  Genootschap  van  Kunsten  en  Weteuschap- 
pen  at  Batavia  contains  books  printed  in  Netherlandish  India, 
works  relating  to  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  adjacent  countries, 
and  the  history  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East.  There  are  now  20,000 
printed' volumes  and  1630  MSS.,  of  which  243  are  Arabic,  445 
Malay,  303  Javanese,  60  Batak,  and  517  on  lontar  leaves  in  the 
ancient  Kawi,  Javanese,  and  Bali  languages,  &c.  The  last  editiou 
of  the  catalogue  appeared  in  1877  ;  printed  catalogues  of  the  Arabic, 
Malay,  Javanese,  and  Kawi  MSS.  have  also  been  issued. 

China.  Chum. — The  Great  Imperial  Library  was  founded  by  K'in  Lung, 

18th  century,  and  from  a  catalogue  which  has  been  issued  ap- 
pears to  have  contained  about  12,000  works,  extending  to  168,000 
volumes.  There  are  many  provincial  libraries  in  China,  and  the 
chief  Buddhist  monasteries  also  possess  collections  of  books. 

Japan.  Japan.— The  library  of  the  Tokio  Fu  (municipality  of  Tokio)  at 
Leido,  in  the  old  Chinese  university,  contains  63,000  Chinese  and 
Japanese  volumes,  and  5000  European,  principally  English  and 
Dutch.  The  reading-room  is  supplied  with  native  daily  papers,  and 
the  chief  foreign  periodicals.  The  library  is  open  for  purposes  of 
reference,  and  books  may  be  borrowed  by  special  permission.  The 
Asakusa  Library,  now  occupying  the  former  fireproof  rico  store- 
houses of  the  shogun,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  and  is 
reported  to  contain  143,000  volumes,  including  many  ancient  books 
and  MSS.  ;  an  entrance  fee  of  about  ^d.  is  charged  here.  The 
Imperial  University  has  a  good  collection  of  European  and  Japanese 
science  and  general  literature.  The  libraries  of  the  large  temples 
often  contain  rare  books  of  value  to  the  philologist,  and  many 
•f  the  leading  towns  throughout  the  country  are  provided  with  free 
libraries.  Lending  libraries  of  native  and  Chinese  literature  have 
.  eicisted  in  Japan  from  very  early  times. 

British  Colonies. 

Of  such  libraries  as  may  be  four"1  n  the  British  colonies  there 
are  very  few  that  call  for  partic1  .  mention  here. 
Canada.  The  largest  collection  of  books  in  Canada  is  the  library  of  parlia- 
ment at  Ottawa.  Though  founded  in  1815,  it  contained  very  few 
books  until  1841,  when  the  two  libraries  of  Upper  and  Lower 
<'anada  were  joined.  After  being  destroyed  by  fire,  the  library 
was  re-established  in  1855,  chiefly  for  parliamentary  use.  It  now 
i  ontains  100,000  volumes,  and  is  open  to  the  public  except  when 
parliament  is  sitting.  Books  are  lent  out.  The  main  library  Is  a 
handsome  octagonal  apartment  with  beautiful  carved  work  in 
Canadian  white  wood. 
Oape-  In  the  South  African  Public  Library  at  Capetown,  which  was 

town.  established  in  181 S,  there  are  39,000  volumes,  including  the  collec- 
tion bequeathed  by  Sir  George  Grey,  comprising,  besides  MSS.  and 
i  arly  printed  books,  an  unrivalled  collection  of  works  in  the  native 
languages  of  Africa,  Australia,  &c.  The  library  is  open  to  any  re- 
sectable person. 
Aim-  The  largest  library  in  the  Australian  colonics  is  the  Public  Lib- 

tralio.  i  ary  of  Victoria  at  Melbourne,  which  was  established  in  1853.  In 
1381  it  numbered  89,387  volumes  with  22,257  pamphlets  ;  it  pos- 
n'sses  a  collection  of  works  on  Australasia.  The  library  has  a 
printed  catalogue  (1880).  It  is  supported  by  an  annual  parliament- 
ary vote,  which  amounted  last  year  to  .£5495.  Readers  are  admitted 
without  any  formality,  and  have  free  access  to  the  shelves. 
Although  books  are  not"  lent  out  of  the  library  individually,  there 
is  a  system  by  which  parcels  of  from  100  to  400  books  are  lent  to 
libraries,  mechanics'  rustttates,  flea,  in  the  inland  towns  of  Victoria. 
There  are  several  other  not  inconsiderable  libraries  in  Melbourne. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  Melbourne  Library  is  the  Sydney  Frco 
Public  Library,  which  is  said  to  contain  the  largest  collection 
of  works  on  Australasia  anywhere  to  bo  found.  It  has  a  lending  as' 
well  as  a  reference  department,  and  is  much  used-. 
Particulars  of  other  colonial  libraries  will  be  found  in  tho  tablos. 

United  Stales. 
The  libraries  of  the  United  States,  as  we  should  export 
to  find  in  a  country  whero  intelligence  and  education 
are  so  widely  diffused,  are  exceedingly  numerous.  A 
great  rrnss  of  information  with  regard  to  them  has  been 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  particularly   in 
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the  comprehensive  Special  Report  on  Public  Libraries 
issued  in  187C.  From  this  report,  and  the  annual 
reports  of  the  commissioners  of  education  which  have 
since  appeared,  we  learn  that  the  number  of  public 
libraries  already  registered  is  3842,  with  upwards  of 
12,569,450  volumes.  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  these  libraries  are  not  numerically  important. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  them  are  very  rapidly  growing, 
and  their  very  youth  implies  that  their  shelves  are  c^t 
burdened  with  much  obsolete  literature.  The  recent 
development  of  American  libraries  is  indeed  very  striking. 
Of  the  libraries  reported  in  1875,  about  64  appear  to  have 
been  established  before  1S00,  and  30  of  these  between 
1775  and  1800.  Between  1800  and  1825  there  were 
established  179  libraries,  between  1825  and  1850  as 
many  as  551,  and  finally  between  1850  and  1875  no  less 
than  2240,  which  in  the  latter  year  contained  as  many  as 
5,481,068  volumes.  It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with 
these  libraries  in  groups  according  to  the  historical  order 
of  their  development.  The  earliest  libraries  formed  were 
in  connexion  with  educational  institutions,  and  the  oldest 
is  that  of  Harvard  (1638).  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  Harvard. 
1764,  but  active  steps  were  at  once  taken  .for  its  restora- 
tion. From  that  time  to  tho  present,  private  donations 
have  been  the  great  resource  of  the  library.  In  1S40  the 
collection  was  removed  to  Gore  Hall,  which  was  erected 
for  the  purpose  with  a  noble  bequest  from  Christopher 
Gore,  formerly  governor  of  Massachusetts.  There  are  aho 
nine  special  libraries  connected  with  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  university.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in 
all  these  collections  is  259,000,  exclusive  of  over  200,000 
pamphlets.  The  annual  increase  is  about  7000  volumes, 
and  the  library  has  an  endowment  fund  of  over  §200,000. 
There  is  a  MS.  card-catalogue  in  two  parts,  by  authors  and 
subjects,  which  is  accessible  to  the  readers.  The  only  con- 
dition of  admission  to  use  the  books  in  Gore  Hall  is 
respectability;  but  only  members  of  the  university  and 
privileged  persons  may  borrow  books.  The  library  of  Yale. 
Yale  College,  New  Haven,  was  founded  in  1700,  but  grew 
so  slowly  that,  even  with  the  1000  volumes  received  from 
Bishop  Berkeley  in  1733,  it  had  only  increased  to  4000 
volumes  in  1766,  and  some  of  these  were  lost  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  During  the  present  century  the  collection  ha3 
grown  more  speedily,  and  now  the  main  library  numbers 
102,000  volumes,  while  the  special  libraries  in  the  control 
of  the  college  bring  up  the  total  to  143,000  volumes.  The 
yearly  increase  is  about  4500  volumes,  and  the  library  has 
a  book  fund  of  $100,000.  Amongst  the  other  important 
university  libraries  are  those  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey 
(Princeton),  Dartmouth  College  (Hanover),  Amherst 
College,  Cornell  University,  and  Brown  University  (Pro- 
vidence, R.  I.).  In  1875  the  number  of  college  libraries 
(not  reckoning  academy  and  school  libraries)  was  312, 
besides  299  libraries  belonging  to  college  students' societies. 

The  establishment  of  proprietary  or  subscription  libraries  PropH»- 
runs  back  into  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  and  is  tary 
connected  with  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  It  wasIl'irnTiei 
at  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  173J,  that  he  set  on  foot  what 
he  calls  "  his  first  project  of  a  public  nature,  that  for  a 
subscription  library.  ....  The"  institution  soon  manifested 
its  ability,  was  imitated  by  other  towns  and  in  other  pro- 
vinces." The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  was  soon 
regularly  incorporated,  and  gradually  drew  to  itself  other 
collections  of  books,  including  the  Loganian  Library,  which 
was  vested  in  the  company  by  the  State  legislature  in  1792 
in  trust  for  public  use.  Hence  tho  collection  combines  the 
character  of  a  public  and  of  a  proprietary  library,  being 
freely  open  for  reference  purposes,  while  the  books  circulate 
only  among  tho  subscribing  members.  li  numbors  at 
present  123,000  volumes,  of  which  11,000  belong  to  the 
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Loganian  Library,  and  may  be  freely  lent.  The  printed 
classed  catalogue  of  the  library  has  been  praised  by  Brunet 
and  Allibone.  In  1869  Dr  James  Rush  left  a  bequest  of 
over  one  million  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
building  to  be  called  the  Ridgeway  branch  of  the  library. 
Tho  building  is  very  handsome,  and  has  been  very  highly 
spoken  of  as  a  library  structure.  Philadelphia  has  another 
large  proprietary  library — that  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
Company,  which  was  established  in  1821.  It  possesses 
143,13;)  volumes,  and  its  members  have  always  enjoyed 
direct  access  to  the  shelves.  The  library  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  was  established  in  1S07,  and  numbers  122,000 
volumes.  It  has  recently  published  an  admirable  dictionary- 
catalogue.  The  collection  is  especially  rich  in  art  and  in 
history,  and  possesses  a  part  of  the  library  of  Washington. 
The  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  New  York,  which 
was  founded  in  1810,  has  the  largest  of  all  the  subscrip- 
tion libraries,  counting  over  193,000  volumes.  New  York 
]  issesses  two  other  large  proprietary  libraries,  one  of 
which  claims  to  have  been  formed  as  early  as  1700  as  the 
"  public"  library  of  New  York.  It  was  organized  as  the 
New  York  Society  Library  in  1754,  and  has  been  especially 
the  library  of  the  old  Knickerbocker  families  and  their 
descendants,  its  contents  bearing  witness  to  its  history. 
It  contains  about  80,000  volumes.  Tho  Apprentices' 
Library  has  about  63,000  volumes,  and  makes  a  special 
feature  of  works  on  trades  and  useful  arts.  It  is  main- 
tained by  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen. 
Finally,  the  Brooklyn  Library  deserves  mention,  if  only  for 
its  very  useful  and  admirable  catalogue,  the  printing  of 
which  was  completed  in  December  1880,  and  which 
embraces  60,000  volumes. 
State  Although  the  State  libraries  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 

libraries.  Hampshire  are  known  to  have  been  established  as  early  as 
1777,  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  the  revolution  that 
any  general  tendency  was  shown  to  form  official  libraries 
in  connexion  with  the  State  system.  It  is  especially  within 
the  last  thirty  years  that  the  number  of  these  libraries  has 
so  increased  that  now  every  State  and  Territory  possesses  a 
collection  of  bo&ks  and  documents  for  official  and  public 
purposes.  These  collections  depend  for  their  increase 
upon  annual  appropriations  by  the  several  States,  and  upon 
a  systematic  exchange  of  the  official  publications  of  the 
general  Government  and  of  the  several  States  andTerritories. 
The  largest  is  that  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  Albany, 
which  contains  116,000  volumes,  and  is  composed  of  a 
general  and  a  law  library,  of  which  a  printed  catalogue 
Iras  been  published  with  full  subject-indexes.  The  State 
libraries  are  libraries  of  reference,  and  only  members  of 
the  official  classes  are  allowed  to  borrow  books,  although  any 
well-behaved  person  is  admitted  to  read  in  the  libraries. 

In  addition  to  the  libraries  maintained  by  the  several 
States,  there  are  the  collections  belonging  to  the  general 
Government,  most  of  which  are  at  Washington.  The  most 
important  of  them  is  of  course  the  Library  of  Congress,  but 
there  are  also  considerable  libraries  attached  to  the  house 
of  representatives,  the  senate,  the  department  of  state,  the 
patent  office,  and  the  office  of  the  surgeon-general. 

The  Library  of  Congress  was  first  established  in  1800  at 
Washington,  and  was  burned  together  with  the  Capitol  by 
the  British  army  in  1814.  President  Jefferson's  books 
were  purchased  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  new  library, 
which  continued  to  increase  slowly  until  1801,  when  all 
but  20,000  volumes  were  destroyed  by  fire.  From  this 
time  the  collection  has  grown  rapidly,  and  now  consists  of 
396,000  volumes  with  130,000  pamphlets.  In  1866  tho 
library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  consisting  of  40,000 
volumes,  chiefly  in  natural  science,  was  transferred  to 
the  library  of  congress.  The  library  is  specially  well  pro- 
vided in  history,  jurisprudence,  the  political  sciences,  and 
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Americana. ,  Since  1832  the  law  collections  have  been 
constituted  into  a  special  department.  This  is  the  national 
library.  In  1870  the  registry  of  copyrights  was  transferred 
to  it  under  the  charge  of  the  librarian  of  congress.  As 
two  copies  of  every  publication  which  claims  copyright  are 
required  to  bo  deposited  in  the  library,  the  receipts  under 
this  head  are  nearly  25,000  articles  per  annum.  The  sum 
annually  appropriated  by  congress  for  the  management 
and  increase  of  the  library  is  $52,840.  The  present 
accommodation  is  inadequate,  and  a  separate  building  is 
to  be  erected  of  size  to  contain  two  million  volumea 
There  is  an  alphabetical  card-catalogue  kept  constantly  up 
to  date,  and  a  printed  catalogue  of  subject-matters.  Tho 
library  is  open  every  day  in  the  year,  except  on  four  legal 
holidays,  from  9  A.M.  to  4  p.m.,  and  admission  is  grauted 
to  all  persons  over  sixteen  years  of  ago  without  formality 
or  introduction,  but  books  are  only  lent  to  members  of  the 
official  classes. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Government  in  1789,  no  less  tlinii 
one  hundred  and  sixty  historical  societies  have  been  formed  in 
the  United  States,  most  of  which  still  continue  to  exist.  Many  of 
them  have  formed  considerable  libraries,  and  possess  extensivo 
and  valuable  manuscript  collections.  Tho  oldest  of  them  is  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  which  dates  from  1701. 

The  earliest  of  the  scientific  societies  owes  its  origin  to  FraiiKim, 
and  dates  from  1743.  The  most  extensive  collection  is  that  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  which  consists  of 
35,000  volumes  and  40,000  pamphlets.  For  information  as  to  the 
numerous  professional  libraries  of  the  United  States—  theological, 
legal,  and  medical — the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  report  already 
mentioned. 

Of  all  the  libraries  of  the  United  State',  none  have  achieved  a  Town_ 
greater  fame,  and  none  are  more  zealously  and  admirably  conducted,  libraries 
than  those  which  are  supported  from  the  public  funds  of  some  of 
the  great  cities.  Legislation  on  tho  subject  of  freo  public  libraries 
was  almost  synchronous  in  England  and  America.  Of  the  free 
town  libraries  of  America,  much  the  largest  and  most  successful  is 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  which  was  established  iu  1852.  Besides 
the  liberal  appropriations  made  by  the  city  for  its  support,  it  has 
been  the  object  of  a  long  series  of  splendid  gifts  in  money  and  books. 
Among  the  more  conspicuous  of  its  benefactors  have  been  Joshua 
Bates,  Theodore  Parker,  and  George  Tieknor.  Since  the  library 
has  been  opened  to  the  public  there  has  thus  been  gathered  "  tho 
largest  collection  of  books,  under  one  administration,  upon  tliis 
continent  "  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  on  July  1, 
1881,  was  395,478,  and  the  annual  accessions  are  over  17,000 
volumes.  In  addition  to  the  income  available  from  trust  funds,  tho 
annual  appropriation  by  the  city  is  3115,000.  Besides  the  central 
library,  with  the  Bates  Hall  and  Lower  Hall,  there  are  eight 
branches,  and  the  total  circulation  is  considerably  over  1,000,000 
volumes  per  annum.  Any  inhabitant  of  Boston  over  fourteen 
years  of  age  is  admitted  to  read  in  the  library  and  to  borrow  books. 
The  princ'ipal  catalogue  of  the  library  is  upon  cards,  in  addition  to 
which  there  are  printed  catalogues  of  special  collections,  and  a  per- 
fect multitude  of  useful  class  catalogues  and  bibliographical  helps 
of  various  kinds.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  ill  the  service  of 
the  library  is  one  hundred  and  forty-three.  The  library  is  open  to 
readers  from  9  A.M.  to  6  KM.  from  October  to  .March,  and  until 
7  p.m.  dining  the  rest  of  the  year.  Booksare  delivered  for  hulue  use 
until  9  in  the  evening.  The  periodical  room  is  open  from  9  A.M. 
to  9  P.M.  on  week  days,  and  on  Sundays  from  2  to  9.  A  new 
building  is  in  contemplation. 

Of  the  remaining  free  town  libraries,  the  most  important  are  those 
of  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  The  public  library  of  Cincinnati,  which 
was  established  on  its  present  footing  iu  1867,  has  122,930  volumes 
besides  pamphlets.  Its  expenditure  last  year  was  $51,465,  and  its 
total  issues,  including  those  from  tho  two  branches,  were  768,565. 
The  reading-rooms  are  open  every  day  in  the  year  from  8  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.  The  library  buildings'  were  completed  in  1878  at  a  cost  of 
about  $400,000,  and  are  "among  the  handsomest  in  the  world.,, 
The  Chicago  Public  Library  was  established  in  1872,  and  owed  its 
origin  to  the  sympathy  felt  for  Chicago  ill  England  alter  the  great 
fire  of  1871.  The  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  library  is  ,6,120 
There  is  a  very  full  and  minute  card-catalogue,  in  one  alphabet,  ol 
authors  and  subjects  ;  the  contents  of  collections,  volumes  of  essays, 
kc,  are  analysed  under  their  subjects.  The  reading-room  is  open 
three  '.undred  and  sixty-live  days  in  the  year  from  9  A.M.  t.> 
9  p.m.,  and  is  not  even  closed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  stock  or 
cleaning.  The  library  has  not  yet  an  appropriate  building.  Of 
smaller  free  town  libraries  there  is  a  considerable  number,  especi- 
ally in  Massachusetts.  Of  the  entire  number  ten  only  possess 
over  30,000  volumes  each.     It  is  the  opinion  of  tho  energetic  and 
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enlightened  managers  of  these  libraries  that  a  free  public  library 
is  the  proper  corollary  of  a  free  system  of  public  education,  and  it 
is  their  aim  as  far  as  possible  to  direct  the  taste  and  to  methodize 
the  reading  of  those  who  use  the  collections  under  their  charge. 
Astoi  We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  sketch  without  mentioning  some 

library,  notable  illustrations  of  that  public-spirited  munificence  which  is 
nowhere  perhaps  so  frequently  found  as  in  the  United  States.  The 
Astor  Library  in  New  York  was  founded  by  a  bequest  of  John 
Jacob  Astor,  whose  example  was  followed  successively  by  his  son 
and  grandson.  The  library  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1854,  and 
at  the  end  of  1880  the  collection  due  to  their  joint  benefaction  con- 
tained 192,547  volumes.  It  consists  of  a  careful  selection  of  the 
most  valuable  books  upon  all  subjects.  It  is  a  library  of  reference, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  freely  open,  and  books  are  not  lent  out.  It 
is  "a  working  library  for  studious  persons,"  and  such  persons  on  a 
proper  introduction  are  allowed  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the 
alcoves.  In  1880  the  number  of  general  readers  was  45,670,  and 
the  number  of  visits  to  the  alcoves  was  7961.  The  total  endow- 
ment is  over  §1,100,000.  There  is  a  printed  catalogue  for  about 
half  the  library,  with  a  printed  index  of  subjects,  and  a  similar 
catalogue  for  the  rest  is  in  preparation.  The  Lenox  Library  was 
established  by  Mr  James  Lenox  in  1870,  when  a  body  of  trustees 
was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the  legislature.  In  addition  to  the 
funds  intended  for  the  library  building  and  endowment,  amounting 
to  $1,247,000,  the  private  collection  of  books  which  Mr  Lenox  has 
long  been  accumulating  is  extremely  valuable.  Though  it  does  not 
rank  high  in  point  of  mere  numbers,  it  is  exceedingly  rich  in  early 
books  on  America,  in  Bibles,  in  Shakesperiana,  and  in  Elizabethan 
poetry.  The  Peabody  Institute  at  Baltimore  was  established  by 
ilr  George  Peabody  in  T857,  and  contains  a  reference  library  open 
to  all  comers,  numbering  about  72,000  volumes.  The  institute  nas 
an  endowment  of  §1, 000, 000,  which,  however,  has  to  support, 
besides  the  library,  a  conservatoire  of  music,  an  art  gallery,  and 
courses-  of  popular  lectures.  The  largest  legacy  yet  made  for  a 
public  library  has  recently  fallen  to  the  citizens  of  Chicago  in  die 
Newberry  bequest  of  over  $2, 000,000  for  the  founding  of  a  free 
public  library  in  the  north  division  of  Chicago. 

South  America  and  Mexico. 
Argen-  The  importance  of  public  libraries  has  been  fully  recognized  by 

cine  the  Argentines,  and  at  present  more  than  two  hundred  of  them  are 

Republic  in  the  country.  They  are  due  to  benefactions,  but  the  Government 
in  every  case  adds  an  equal  sum  to  any  endowment.  A  central 
commission  exists  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  acquisition  of 
books  and  to  promote  a  uniform  excellence  of  administration.  The 
most  considerable  is  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  at  Buenos- Ayres,  which 
contains  at  present  40,000  volumes,  and  has  been  almost  doubled 
since  1872.  It  is  passably  rich  in  MSS.,  some  of  great  interest, 
concerning  the  early  history  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 
Brazil.  The  chief  library  of  Brazil  is  the  Bibliotheca  Publica  Nacional 

at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  founded  in  1807,  and  now  comprising  120,000 
printed  volumes  with  1000  MSS.  National  literature  and  works 
connected  with  South  America  are  special  features  of  this  collection. 
The  Royal  Library  of  Ajuda  (including  4000  MSS.)  was  taken  to 
Brazil  by  King  Joao  VI. ,  out  was  sent  to  Portugal  on  the  declaration 
of  independence.  Since  1873  the  annual  Government  grant  has 
licen  largely  increased.  Among  other  libraries  of  the  capital  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  (18,000  volumes), 
Marine  Library  (19,500  volumes),  National  Museum  (9000  vol- 
umes), Portuguese  Literary  Club  (53, 000  volumes),  Bibliotheca 
Kluminense  (43,000  volumes),  Benedictine  Monastery  (9000  vol- 
umes), and  the  Bibliotheca  Municipal  (15,500  volumes).  In  the 
official  rep'.rt  on  Brazil,  submitted  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  in 
1876,  it  wa3  stated  that  the  aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  all  the 
libraries  of  the  empire  accessible  to  the  public  was  then  460,272 
volumes.  In  1875  the  libraries  were  visited  by  85,044  persons. 
ChiM.  The  Pjibliotera  National  at  Santiago  is  the  chief  library  in  Chili. 

The  catalogue  La  printed,  and  is  kept  up  by  annual  supplements. 
Mexico.  Only  sixteen  out  of  the  twenty-nine  states  and  territories  of  the 
Mexican  republic  have  public  libraries,  and  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  contents  consists  of  modern  literature.  ■  Many,  however, 
possess  rare  and  valuable  books,  of  interest  to  the  bibliographer  and 
historian,  which  have  come  from  the  libraries  of  the  suppressed 
religious  bodies.  It  is  calculated  that  books  in  all  the  public  lib- 
raries amount  to  about  250,000  volumes.  There  are  about  seventy- 
tfirec  scientific  and  literary  associations  in  the  republic,  each  possess, 
ing  books.  The  Society  of  Geography  and  Statistics,  founded  in  1851, 
is  the  most  important  of  them,  and  owns  a  fine  museum  and  excellent 
library.  After  tho  triumph  of  the  Liberal  party  the  cathedral,  uni- 
versity, and  conventual  libraries  of  the  city  of  Mexico  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Government,  and  steps  were  taken  to  form  them 
into  one  national  collection.  No  definite  system  wa3  organized, 
however,  until  1867,  when  the  church  of  San  Augustin  was  taken 
and  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  Two  copies  of  every  book  printed 
in  Mexico  must  bo  presented  to  this  library.  Tho  only  other  public 
library  in  the  city  is  the  Biblioteca  Cinco  de  Mayo,  which  ia  under 
the  management  of  tho  Lancastrian  Society. 


The  Biblioteca  Nacional  at  Lima  was  founded  by  a  decree  of  the  Peru. 
liberator  San  Martin  on  August  28,  1821,  and  placed  in  the  house 
of  the  old  convent  of  San  Pedro.  The  nucleus  of  the  library  con- 
sisted of  those  of  the  university  of  San  Marcos  and  of  several 
monasteries,  and  a  large  present  of  books  was  also  made  by  San 
Martin.  The  library  is  chiefly  interesting  from  containing  so  many 
MSSV  and  rare  books  relating  to  the  history  of  Peru  in  vice-regal 
times.  The  volumes  marked  "  Papeles  varios  "  contain  reports  on 
the  superstitions  of  the  Indians,  abstracts  of  the  ecclesiastical 
councils  of  Limaj  and  memoirs  on  provincial  administration  and 
petitions.  It  is  reported  (1881)  that  the  whole  library  has  been 
seized  by  the  Chilians  and  transferred  to  Santiago. 

LIBRARY  MANAGEMENT. 
Library  Buildings.1 — The  conditions  of  no  two  libraries  being  Bufldli.g* 
precisely  alike,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  to  suit  all,  but 
certain  principles  of  general  application  may  be  stated.  In  the  first 
place  the  internal  arrangements  ought  to  be  devised  by  a  person 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  practical  working  of  such  a  library 
as  the  building  is  intended  to  accommodate.  The  reading-room*, 
book-rooms,  work-rooms,  and  offices  should  be  made  to  fall  into 
the  most  convenient  relations  one  to  the  other.  And  as  libraries 
grow  with  wonderful  rapidity  the  plan  ought  to  admit  of  easy 
development.  The  site  should  be  dry  and  airy,  and  permit  isolation 
of  the  fabric,  which  should  be  constructed  of  fire-proof  materials,  iron 
being  preferable  to  stone,  and  brick  to  either.  Every  floor  should  be 
laid  upon  rolled  iron  beams,  supported  by  lattice  gilders,  the  space 
between  the  beams  being  fitted  in  with  porous  terra  cotta,  and  the 
beams  covered  with  concrete.  To  protect  them  against  fire,  girders 
and  pillars  must  be  covered  with  terra  cotta.  Iron  doors  (or,  betted 
still,  stout  wooden  doors  plated  with  thin  iron)  should  separate  the 
different  rooms.2  The  safety  and  convenient  disposal  of  the  books 
must  never  be  sacrificed  to  outside  show.  The  old  form  of  library, 
the  museum-like  room  with  alcoves  and  a  large  block  of  vacant  space 
in  the  centre,  or  the  series  of  apartments  with  books  on  the  walls 
only,  is  no  longer  in  favour.  The  reading-room*  commodious,  well 
lighted,  and  supplied  with  works  of  reference,  should  be  away  from 
the  main  collection,  and  the  lending  department  should  be  kept 
apart  from  the  reference  library.  It  is  convenient  to  have  separate 
rooms  for  ladies  and  for  readers  to  whom  special  facilities  may  be 
granted ;  and  let  ample  provision  be  mado  for  work-rooms,  librarians' 
offices,  cataloguing  rooms,  and  a  bindery  if  necessary.  The  chief 
portion  of  the  books  (at  any  rate  those  in  most  demand)  should  be 
ou  the  ground  floor,  and  more  than  two  stories  are  to  be  avoided. 
Plenty  of  light  and  good  ventilation  are  two  conditions  of  great 
importance.  The  basement  should  be  vaulted.  As  the  store-room, 
or  that  in  which  the  main  collection  is  deposited,,  is  one  to  which 
readers  have  seldom  the  right  of  access,  the  greatest  economy  as  to 
shelvage  and  passage  way  may  be  effected.  Btjokcases  may  be 
placed  against  the  walls,  but  not  too  close  to  them,  and  double 
presses,  about  3  feet  apart,  arranged  across  the  floor.  To  provent 
the  objectionable  use  of  high  ladders,  no  shelf  should  stand  more 
than  8  feet  above  tho  ground.  If  the  room  be  sufficiently  lofty  it 
may  contain  one  or  more  perforated  iron  floors,  sustained  by  the 
upright  portion  of  the  presses,  also  of  iron.  Spiral  staircases  are 
to  be  avoided.  Lifts  may  be  introduced  with  advantage.  In  many 
college  libraries  in  America  (e.g.  at  Princeton)  the  circular  form, 
with  cases  radiating  from  the  centre,  has  been  adopted  success- 
fully. The  spacious  rotundas  of  the  British  Museum  and  that  of 
the  Liverpool  Free  Public  Library  are  good  examples  of  the  circular 
reading-room. 

Mr  Justin  Winsor  has  devised  an  excellent  plan  for  a  library  of 
one  million  volumes  capacity  (See  "  Library  Buildings,"  ir  ,E«port 
on  Public  Libraries  of  U.S.,  p.  465),  and  the  same  system  might 
be  applied  to  one  much  less  extensive.  Another  distinguished 
American  librarian,  MrAV.  F.  Poole  of  Chicago,  has  made  some  novel 
suggestions  on  library  architecture  which  have  met  with  consider- 
able approval.  He  objects  to  tho  waste  of  space  in  the  central 
portion  of  most  large  library  rooms,  to  the  difficulty  of  ventilating 
and  heating  them,  to  shelving  books  in  galleries  on  the  walls,  to 
the  destruction  of  bindings  from  gas  and  heat  ("  books  cannot  hye 
where  man  cannot  live  "),  to  the  excessive  labour  of  procuring  books 
from'  long  distances,  the  insecurity  from  fire,  the  inconvenience  of 
keeping  many  volumes  (other  than  those  of  reference)  in  the 
public  reading-room,  and  the  unnecessary  cost  of  the  present 
system.  To  remedy  these  defects  a  plot  of  land  is  required  200 
feet  square,  and  surrounded  with  open  spaces.  At  the  middle  of 
the  principal  side  may  bo  placed  tho  mam  building,  60  feet  front 
and  75  feet  deep,  devoted  to  administrative  and  working  purposes. 
The  books  will  be  stored,  not  in  one  central  repository,  but  in  a 
series  of  rooms  thrown  out  in  wings  from  tho  central  edifice,  and 

<  Flans  of  moat  of  the  chief  libraries  of  Eu.opo  may  be  seen  in  the  Memoirs  <n* 
Librarin  of  Mr  Edwards  (9  vols.,  1869),  and  in  the  KattcAUttuu  far  liibhotbeken- 
Ithrc  of  Dr  Pctzholdt  (1871)  ;  the  volumes  of  the  library  Journal  contain  repre- 
sentations of  many  new  American  libraries. 

2  A  recipe  to  make  wood  lneouibustlbh-,  and  other  en^geutlcns,  lira  given  by 
C.  Walford  ill  Manchester  Trans,  libr.  Atsoc,  l»80,  p.  65. 
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extending  round  the  four  sides  of  the  quadrangle  with  a  vacant  space 
in  the  middle.  Each  room  is  50  feet  wide,  15  feet  high,  and  as 
long  as  convenient.  Ten  of  these  rooms  will  occupy  the  ground 
Iloor,  so  that,  carrying  the  same  construction  four  stories  high,  there 
will  he  forty  different  rooms  in  the  whole  structure.  Each  will  be 
devoted  to  one  large,  or  two  or  more  small,  classes  of  books.  Alcoves 
and  galleries  are  not  to  be  permitted,  but  the  books  will  be  shelved 
on  the  walls  or  on  double  presses  within  reach.  Every  room  will 
receive  light  on  two  side.-,  will  b  ■  furnished  with  tables  and  chairs 
for  readers,  and  provided  with  an  attendant;  no  geueral  reading- 
room  will  therefore  be  wanted.  Asa  protection  against  fire,  each 
room  will  be  cut  off  by  means  of  brick  fire-walls  extending  to  the 
roof,  and  access  from  one  room  to  the  other  will  be  by  a  light  iron 
corridor  on  the  inside  of  the  quadrangle.  At  the  rear  of  the  central 
building  will  be  a  lift  for  readers,  and  there  will  be  staircases  as 
well.  In  this  way,  on  one  story  there  will  be  about  25,250  square- 
feet  in  the  different  wiugs,  which,  after  deducting  sufficient  space 
for  readers'  tables,  ic,  will  give  about  20,200  square  feet  for  books. 
As  each  square  foot  will  shelve  25  volumes,  eauh  story  will  hold 
605,000  volumes,  or  on  the  four  stories  2,020,000  volumes. 
One  of  the  front  rooms  (to  hold  67,500  volumes)  might  serve  as  a 
circulating  library.  Mr  Poole  estimates  the  cost  of  such  a  building 
in  America  at  $530,000,  or  complete  with  shelving  and  furniture 
$640,000.  (See  Library  Journal,  vi.  69  sq.)  In  the  same  volume, 
n.  77  sq.,  is  a  description  of  the  proposed  plan  for  a  new  national 
library  building  at  Washington.  In  this  scheme  the  architect  has 
in  view  the  centralization  towards  a  circular  reading-room,  good 
light,  the  possible  expansion  of  the  library  for  one  hundred  years, 
iccessibility  to  all  parts,  economical  administration,  and  division 
into  different  fire-proof  compartments. 
lug,  Of  the  various  systems  for  heating  libraries  open  fire-places  have 
the  best  appearance,  are  very  safe,  and  best  convey  heat  ;  close  stoves 
are  the  cheapest  at  first  hand.  Perhaps  steam  heating  is  the  safest 
and  most  economical  for  large  buildings.  Unprotected  gas  jets  are 
?ery  injurious  to  the  books.  If  gas  be  used  at  all,  the  sun-light 
system  or  the  Benhain  light  is  the  best  means  of  conveying  away 
the  fumes  and  heated  air.  The  electric  light  is  used  with  great 
success  at  Liverpool  and  in  the  British  Museum. 
Shelve*.  Bookcases  and  Shelves,  Furniture  and  Appliances,1 — For  presses 
and  shelves,  should  wood  be  preferred,  English  oak  or  the  cheaper 
deal  (well  seasoned)  is  the  best  material;  or  the  presses  maybe 
made  of  iron  and  the  shelves  of  slate  or  galvanized  iron.  At  the 
British  Museum  the  presses  are  all  on  one  scale  and  all  of  the  same 
model, — the  standards  being  of  galvanized  iron,  with  holes  for  brass 
pins,  which  are  so  shaped  that  the  space  is  altered  by  merely 
turning  them  half-way  round.  The  shelves  are  also  of  galvanized 
iron,  covered  with  leather,  on  wooden  frames ;  movable  pads 
covered  with  leather  protect  the  books  at  either  end  from  being 
rubb?d,  and  there  are  leather  falls  to  keep  the  dust  out.  In  the 
Radeliffe  iron  bookcase,  invented  by  Dr  Acland,  the  framework  is 
of  iron,  and  the  shelves  of  wood,  faced  with  leather.  It  is  7  feet 
high,  and  stands  on  any  floor-space  48  inches  by  18  inches  ;  books 
are  placed  on  both  sides  to  the  number  of  500  octavos.  Banner's 
■evolving  bookcase  is  useful  for  reference  books  ;  it  is  square,  stands 
ibout  5  feet  high,  occupies  no  more  space  than  a  chair,  and  holds 
ihout  250  volumes.  Economy  of  space  is  also  a  feature  in  Mr 
/irgo's  bookcase,  in  the  front  of  which  is  a  door,  itself  shelved,  which, 
>n  being  swung  round,  discloses  another  row  of  shelves  behind.  The 
Eastlake  portable  bookcase  can  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  is  made  to  stand 
i^^inst  a  wall.  In  providing  for  shelf  room  it  is  usual  to  allow 
about  110  square  feet  of  shelving  to  1000  volumes  ;  and  in  giving 
directions  for  presses  and  shelves  it  is  well  to  have  them  planned 
upon  a  uniform  scale.  Perhaps  the  best  supports  for  the  shelves  are 
Tonka's  movable  shelf-fittings,  consisting  of  two  rows  of  metal 
strips,  with  oblong  perforations  at  intervals  of  £  inch,  in  which  are 
inserted  small  metal  plates.  The  tops  of  reading  tables,  trays  and 
lurrows  for  carrying  books,  and  such  shelves  as  may  be  intended 
for  heavy  or  choice  books,  should  be  padded.  Very  large  volumes 
had  better  be  kept  flat  in  sliding  trays.  There  is  much  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  fronts  of  the  presses  should  be  glazed  or 
not,  or  whether  they  should  be  protected  by  wooden  doors,  curtains, 
or  wire  screens  ;  many  librarians  object  to  glass  doors  as  harbouring 
dry  rot,  and  to  any  opaque  screen  as  concealing  the  books. 
Reading-  The  arrangement  of  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum 
r<v>m.  furnishes  a  good  example  of  perfect  supervision  combined  with 
every  consideration  for  the  comfort  of  readers.  The  tables  are 
hore  arranged  as  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  with  smaller  square  tables 
between  them  for  large  volumes.  Each  reader  at  the  radiating 
tables  has  a  separate  place  4  feet  3  inches  long,  and  is  screened  from 
his  oppr-site  neighbour  by  a  division  running  along  from  one  end 
to  the  other  ;  in  front  is  a  hinged  desk,  with  racks,  inkstand,  and 
a  folding  shelf  for  books.  The  framework  of  each  table,  is  of  iron, 
forming  channels  by  which  air  is  conveyed  through  screens  at  the 
top  of  the  longitudinal  divisions.  A  tubular  foot-rail  affords  facility 
for  warming  the  feet  in  cold  weather.     The   catalogue-stands  (with 

1  DctatU  In  the  wcrks  or   Ertwarda  and  Pefzholdt,  the  Library  Journal,  the 
*ubUcatlons  of  the  Library  Association,  ami  of  the  Library  Bureau  (Boston,  U.S.). 
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presses  of  special  bibliographies  near  them)  are  placed  in  two  con- 
centric chutes  around  the  enclosure  of  the  superintendent,  who  ran 
thus  observe  every  reader  in  the  room. 

A  speedy  supply  of  books  is  ensured  by  the  use  of  the  automatic  Rupplp. 
book-delivery  contrived  for  the  Harvard  bookstore  {of  six  stoi :  | 
by  Mr  Justin  Winsor.  At  the  delivery-desk  a  keyboard  shows  the 
which  combine  the  various  shelf-marks  ;  audthe  number  of  tin- 
book  wanted,  being  struck  upon  it,  is  repeated  at  the  floor  on  which 
the  work  is  located,  where  it  is  sought  for  by  an  attendant  ami 
placed  in  a  box  attached  to  an  endless  belt,  which  carefully  deposits 
it  on  a  cushioned  receptacle  close  by  the  delivery-desk. 

Many  English  lending  libraries  rind  that  a  great  saving  of  time  I"ndi- 
and  trouble  both  to  officials  and  readers  is  made  by  the  use  of  tin-  cators, 
indicator  for  public  reference.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this 
invention,  but  the  main  principle  is  a  frame  containing  a  series  of 
small  pigeon-holes,  each  numbered  and  referring  by  that  unrobe] 
to  a  book  ;  when  a  volume  is  lent  out,  the  borrower's  card,  kc,  are 
placed  in  the  pigeon-hole  and  signify  that  it  is  absent.  This 
roughly  describes  the  Birmingham  indicator  (Mr  Morgan's)  ;  in  that 
of  Mr  Elliot,  the  title  of  the  book  is  pasted  against  each  pigeon- 
bole  ;  Mr  W.  H.  K.  "Wright  uses  at  Plymouth  a  system  which 
serves  as  a  catalogue  and  register  of  books  lent  as  well  ;  and  Mr  A. 
Cotgreave  has  improved  the  original  idea  by  his  indicator-book,  a 
sort  of  ledger  of  the  persons  to  whom  each  volume  is  leut,  which 
is  placed  in  the  small  pigeon-hole  previously  spoken  of.  The  card- 
ledger  of  Mr  G.  Parr,  used  at  the  London  institution,  is  for  the  use 
of  the  librarians  alone  and  not  for  the  readers  ;  it  is  applied  to  a 
borrowing  system  which  permits  several  volumes  to  be  taken  away 
by  the  same  person,  and  also  acts  as  a  register  of  bonowers.2 

For  the  purpose  of  stamping  the  name  of  the  library  on  the  books.  Minor  ap 
&c,  some  persons  prefer  the  embossing  stamp,  and  some  the  ink  pliaucev 
stamp  now  very  conveniently  made  in  india-rubber.  Props,  either 
to  screw  upon  the  shelves,  or  made  of  thick  blocks  of  wood,  or  of 
tin  folded  at  right  angles,  are  useful  for  preventing  books  falling 
about  in  a  slovenly  manner.  Reading  cases  are  necessary  for  perio- 
dicals and  choice  bindings  ;  periodical  cases  .  lade  conveniently 
of  wood  witli  strong  leather  baiks.  In  order  to  keep  the  consecutive 
numbers  of  current  periodicals  and  newspapers  clean  and  in  perfect 
order,  some  kind  of  temporary  binder  is  required.  The  contents 
of  the  different  shelves  or  recesses  may  be  printed  on  labels  made 
of  leather  or  cloth.  The-  "Van  Everen  "  printed  numbers  and 
letters  for  the  marks  on  the  shelves  and  the  backs  of  the  books  are 
to  be  purchased  at  a  small  cost. 

Classification  and  Shelf- A  rrangement. — The  defect  of  most  classi-  ClasMfic.i 
ficatory  systems,  especially  of  those  which  profess  to  be  particularly  lion, 
philosophical  and  logical,  is  that  they  are  better  adapted  for  a 
systematic  review  of  human  knowledge  than  for  the  arrangement  of  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  books.  A  small  library  will  not  require 
so  extensive  a  scheme  as  a  larger  one,  and  a  popular  library  needs 
less  minute  classification  than  one  for  reference  or  for  the  use  of  more 
learned  readers.  Again,  the  classes  which  are  best  represented  in 
the  library,  and  its  special  or  local  collections,  deserve  more  elaborate 
treatment  than  the  classes  in  which  it  possesses  but  few  volumes. 
The  same  system  cannot  invariably  beused  in  all  respects  both  for  the 
shelves  and  for  the  catalogue,  as  a  book  can  have  but  one  position  in 
the  presses,  but  the  title  may  appear  under  any  number  of  headings 
in  different  parts  of  the  catalogue.  For  these  reasons,  the  natural 
order  should  be  followed  as  far  as  possible.  That  is  to  say,  the  books 
should  suggest  their  own  classification,  which  should  be  made  to 
harmonize°with  the  requirements  of  the  library,  and  the  various 
classes  should  not  be  strained  to  fit  some  arbitrary  method,  bow- 
ever  logical  in  theory.  As  the  title  of  a  book  is  often  an  unsafe 
o-uide  to  its  contents]  no  one  should  attempt  classification  by  the 
help  of  the  title  alone.  In  vol.  ii.  of  Edwards's  Memoirs  of 
Libraries,  he  gives  a  number  of  schemes  both  on  philosophical  and 
on  natural  or  practical  principles  ;  and  Petzholdt,  in  bis  Bibliothcca 
Bibliographica  (Leipsic,  1866).  has  drawn  up  an  account  of  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  seventeen  different  methods  of  classification, 
a  number  which  could  now  be  largely  increased,  as  the  practical 
ingenuity  of  American  librarians  alone  has  added  many  to  the  roll. 
Somt  of  these  schemes  have  been  elaborated  with  gnat  care,  but, 
however  interesting  on  account  of  the  useful  hints  they  may  now 
and  +hen  supply,  most  of  them  are  useless  either  for  the  -  atalogue 
orth<:  shelves.  All  these  are  systems  to  classify  tin-  whole  range 
of  literature,  but  there  are  many  classified  bibliographies  and  other 
guides  useful  for  the  scientific  arrangement  of  special  departments.* 

Books  are  usually  arranged  upon  the  shelves  either  in  order  of 
(1)  their  sizes,   (2)  authors'  names,   (I  '*) 

of    accession,    or   by   a   modification    of    i  I  '     <' 

as.     The  arrangement   by  subjects    isj 

2  See    Oxford   Trans.    Lib.    Assoc,   1879,   p.    76;    Manchtstsr    Trans.,   1830, 

*  For  Iri'tnTice   in  the  class  nf  fine  arts  mny  be  cons  T-aphif  drs 

Beaux-Arts  (Putin  1874-8),  which  the  late  >i  Brm  i  vTnetl  ■■  ncompleie;  and 
bounv  n  the  help  of  Mr  B.  P.  Jictaon 

lure  of  Botanv  (London,  1681).      In  the  Memoirs  of  Libra,  M  ■ 

found*  a  i  '  MSS  .  and  furtl '"• 

best  systems  to  prints  and  map*.  '•<'">*  those  ol  tn<  Blbllntheqtifl  National* 
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most    conveniently   the   richness  or  j>overty  of    the  collection.  ] 
.Although  a  library  may  possess  the  most  complete  of  subject  cata- 
logues, it  cannot  be  considered  in  perfect  order  without  classification 
on  the  shelves.      In  carrying  out  shelf-arrangement  ample  space 
.should  be  left  for  additions,  and  in  fixing  upon  the  places  of  the 
bookcases  those  containing  the  works  in  most  demand  should  be 
nearest  the  point  of  delivery.     In  some   libraries  the  books  arc 
located  without  any  classification,  and  the  shelf  marks  are  all  in 
all.     At  Munich  and  many  other  Continental  libraries  there  are 
thirty  or  fort)'  classes,  designated  by  single  or  double  letters,  and 
tire  books  are  arranged  in  sets  of  octavo,  quarto,  and  folio  in  the 
different    classes   under  the    names   of    their    authors,    so    that 
Macaulay's   History   of  England   would   be   found  in   the  octavo 
alphabet  under  M  of  the  class  "  history."     Mr  Richard  Garnett  sup- 
plies an  interesting  description  of  the  system  of  classifying  books 
on  the  shelves  followed  at  the  British  Museum  in  the   Trans,  of 
Con/,  of  Libs.  (London,  1878,  pp.  108, 188).    There  are  ten  classes: — 
(1)  theology,  (2)  jurisprudence,  (3)  natural  history  and  medicine, 
{4)  archaeology  and  arts,  (5)  philosophy,  (6)  history,  (7)  geography, 
(8)  biography,  (9)  belles  lettres,  (10)  philology  ;  and  the  classes  have 
five  hundred  and  fifteen  divisions.     Periodicals,  academical  pub- 
lications,  state   papers,  the  Oriental  departments,    the   Grenville 
Library,  and  the  reference  library  are  all  distinct,  but  the  principle 
of  classification  is  practically  identical.     By  allowing  intervals  in  the 
numbering  of  the  presses  space  is  allowed  for  "new  ones  to  contain 
additions,  and  as  the  different  presses  are  alike  in  size,  they  may  be 
shifted  at  will  and  no  alteration  of  press-marks  is  wanted.     Mr 
Edwards  (Mem.  of  Libs.,  ii.  814)  proposes  a  system  for  apublic  free 
library  of  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  volumes  to  be  arranged  under 
(1 )  theology,  (2)  philosophy,  (3)  history,  (4)  politics  and  commerce, 
(5)  sciences  and  arts,  (6)  literature  and  polygraphy.    A  novel  scheme, 
marked  with  many  practical  advantages,  is  the  Amherst  or  Dewey 
system,1  according  to  which  the  library  is  divided  into  ten  classes, 
the  first  being  a  zero  or  general  class,  including  bibliography,  poly- 
graphy, general  periodicals,  &c,  while  the  others  are  philosophy , 
which  is  numbered  100  ;  theology,  200 ;  sociology,  300;  philology, 
400;  natural  science,  500;  useful  arts,  600;  fine  arts,  700;  literature, 
800  ;  and  history,  900.     These  classes  are  then  separated  again  into 
nine  special  divisions  of  the  main  subject,  preceded  by  a  zero  or 
general  division.     Each  of  these  divisions  again  has  nine  sections 
(preceded  by  a  zero).     Thus  513  is  the  third  section  (geometry)  of 
the  first  division  (mathematics)  of  the  fifth  class  (natural  science). 
This  is  the  classification  or  class  number,  and  is  affixed  to  every  book 
and  pamphlet  belonging  to  the  library.     The  zero  in  a  class  num- 
ber has  its  normal  power,  and  signifies  a  general  treatise,  so  that 
500  is  a  book  on  natural  science  in  general.     The  system  was  devised 
in  the  first  instance  for  classifying  and  indexing,  but  it  can  also  be 
used  for  numbering  and  arranging  books  and  pamphlets  on  the 
shelves.     For  this  purpose  the  absolute  location  by  shelf  and  book- 
marks is  wholly  abandoned,  and  the  relative  location  by  class  and 
book-number  used   instead.      Accompanying  the   dass-number  is 
the  &oo£-number,  which  prevents  confusion  of  different  books  on 
the  same  subject.     Thus  the  first  geometry  catalogued  is  marked 
613*1,  the  second  513*2,  and  soon.     The  books  of  each  section  are 
all  together,  arranged  by  book-numbers,  and  these  sections  are  also 
arrauged  in  simple  numerical  order  throughout  the  library.     The 
number  513*11  will  therefore  mean  the  eleventh  book  in  subject 
513,  or  the  eleventh  geometry  belonging  to  the  library. — A  repre- 
sentative specimen  of  the  philosophical  method  is  that  devised 
"by  Dr  "W.  J.  Harris  for  the  catalogue  of  the  Public  School  Library 
of  St  Louis,  which  is  classed  in  a  modified  form  of  the  Baconian 
plan.     The   main   classes  are   (1)  science,  including  philosophy, 
theology,  social  and  political  sciences,  and  natural  science  and  the 
useful  arts,  (2)  art,  (3)  history,  (4)  appendix,  including  polygraphy, 
Cyclopaedias,  and  periodicals.     These  main  classes  are  again  divided 
into  one   hundred   subclasses,  many  of  which   are   divided   still 
further.     Thus,  under  natural   history,  class.  50  is  zoology  ;  50a, 
vertebrates  ;   50a  i.,  mammals,  &c. — The  divisions  Medccine  and 
Histoire  de  France  in  the  great  printed  catalogue  of  the  Bibliothequo 
Kutionale  are  excellent  examples  of  classification.2 

Every  volume  upon  the  shelves  should  have  a  mark  to  indicate 
its  position.  One  system  is  to  designate  each  press  by  a  number, 
each  shelf  by  a  letter,  and  if  necessary,  each  volume  on  the  shelf 
by  another  consecutive  number,  so  that  13  1)16  is  the  sixteenth 
Volume  on  the  fourth  shelf  of  the  thirteenth  press.  The  principles 
underlying  numbering  systems  as  well  as  shelf-arrangement  are 
discussed  by  Mr  Melvil  Dewey  (see  Library  Jownal,  iv.  7,  75,  117, 
191),  and  the  combined  system  of  numbering  and  arranging  of 
Mr  J.  Schwartz,  as  well  as  his  mnemonic  system  of  classification 
(ib.y  iii.  6  ;  iv.  3),  are  also  well  worth  attention.  The  now  scheme 
of  classification  devised  for  the  use  of  the  Boston  Athenteum  by 

I    '  Soe  A  Ctastifieation  and  Subject- Index  for  Cataloguing  and  Arranging  the 
ftooks  ami  Pamphlets  of  a  Library,  by  Melvil  Dewey.  Amherst  (M  i  O,  1876. 

3  A  proposal  for  a  new  co-ordlnativc  catalogue  and  Mibject-inilrx  Is  made  by 
Mr  lly.  Wilson  In  his  contribution,  "  Claulflcfltlon  in  Public  Libraries,"  to  the 
Ti<t'i  suctions,  4c.,  of  Library  Association  at  Manchester  (London,  1880,  pp.  79, 
165);  and  in  tho  same  work  (p.  85)  may  bo  road  (tome  remarks  nn  tin  verlOUl 
classifications  used  la  roportfuKbtatlstlcs  of  Issues  in  the  thief  public  free  libraries. 


Mr  Cutter  is  also  described  in  the  Library  Journal,  iv  234.  A 
catalogue  for  the  Winchester  Library  (1879)  was  prepared  by  Ml 
Cuttor  on  the  principles  there  detailed. 

Many  authorities  strongly  recommend  that,  instead  of  a  fixed 
mark  for  the  shelves,  the  location  of  books  should  be  indicated  by  a 
running  number  or  combination  of  letters  and  numbers  ;  so  that, 
although  the  books  should  not  always  remain  in  the  same  place, 
their  relative  position  would  be  unaltered,  and,  white  they  could  be 
found  just  as  readily  by  means  of  the  number,  any  quantity  ol 
additions  could  be  introduced  without  affecting  the  whole  scheme- 
In  a  circulating  library  it  may  be  found  convenient  to  designate 
each  press  by  letter,  and  to  omit  to  number  the  shelves  from  top  to 
bottom,  but  number  each  volume  consecutively.  The  shelf- notation 
may  be  placed  inside  each  volume  or  on  a  label  upon  the  back. 

Binding.'6 — The  best  binding  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  since  it  Bmdim 
lasts  longer  under  all  circumstances,  and  is  always  better  treated  by 
readers.  Morocco  resists  wear  and  tear  and  the  action  of  gas  and 
heated  air  better  than  any  other  leather.  Vellum  is  the  most 
durable  material,  but  it  is  not  suitable  for  all  purposes.  Then 
follow  in  order  of  merit  calf;  russia,  basil,  roan,  buckram,  and 
cloth.  Morocco  should  be  used  as  much  and  russia  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. Buckram,  linoleum,  cretonne,  leatherette,  &c. ,  have  met  with 
favour  from  time  to  time,  but  are  not  recommended.  Olive,  light 
brown,  and  red  are  said  to  be  tho  most  lasting  colours  ;  then  come 
dark  blue  and  green,  light  blue  and  green.  Black  is  a  lasting 
colour.  Some  persons  assign  a  particular  colour  to  each  class  of 
literature,  but,  as  there  are  more  classes  than  colours  to  suit  them, 
such  an  arrangement  consistently  carried  out  can  only  lead  to 
confusion  ;  besides,  a  want  of  variety  on  the  shelves  destroy*- 
at  once  the  individual  appearance  which  it  is  always  desirable  . 
to  give  to  each  set  of  books  in  order  to  make  tfcem  easily  dis- 
tinguishable. The  council  of  the  Library  Association  have  sug- 
gested as  a  pattern  for  ordinary  library  binding  that  the  volumes 
should  be  sewn  all  along,  with  the  first  and  last  sheets  overcast, 
on  strong  cords,  the  slips  to  be  drawn  in  all  along,  and  the  backs 
made  close  (flexible);  half-bound,  with  corners  of  same  material; 
smooth  cloth  sides  ;  edges  cut,  sprinkled,  and  burnished,  or,  if  so 
directed,  top  edge  only  cut,  &c,  the  others  trimmed  and  left  with 
proof ;  end-papers  of  stout  Cobb's  paper,  with  cloth  joints  in  quartos 
and  folios  ;  lettered  with  author's  name,  short  title,  and  date  ;  gilt 
fillets,  but  no  other  tooling  ;  two-page  plates  to  be  guarded  so  as 
to  open  out  flat ;  all  materials  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  worji 
to  be  done  carefully.4  In  making  contracts  some  such  specifica- 
tion as  that  suggested  by  the  Library  Association  should  be  decided 
upon.  Full  instructions  should  always  accompany  work  sent  out, 
and  a  copy  must  be  kept  in  a  binding-register.  Bare  and  valuable 
books  demand  special  treatment  and  a  special  binder.  The  British 
Museum  authorities  have  adopted  a  style  of  binding  in  half-morocco, 
with  the  leather  coming  only  just  over  the  back  to  act  as  a  hinge, 
the  sides  whole  cloth,  the  corners  tipped  with  vellum. 

How  to  deal  with  pamphlets  is  a  troublesome  question.  At  the  PawTi*-, 
British  Museum  each  was  formerly  done  up  separately  in  slight  leta, 
binding.  This  is  certainly  the  best  system,  but.out  of  the  reach  of 
most  libraries  from  its  cost.  Failing  this,  the  pamphlets  can  be 
arranged  in  solander  cases  as  they  come  in,  and  afterwards  bound 
up  in  volumes  according  to  size  and  subject,  with  the  contents 
marked  on  the  fly  leaf  of  each.  The  rebinding  of  a  MS.  is  to  be 
avoided  ;  it  is  -better  to  preserve  the  old  cover  and  place  the  book 
in  a  case.  Drawings  and  prints  are  best  preserved  in  sunk  mounts, 
and  maps,  charts,  &c,  should  be  backed  with  thin  linen. 

Practical  Hints. — Collate  every  volume  when  it  comes  in,  so  as  to  Hint*, 
prevent  biuder's  imperfections  ;  remove  plate-paper  when  the  book 
is  quite  dry ;  strings  and  silk  registers  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they 
tear  the  leaves  ;  preserve  old  bindings  as  far  as  possible,  and  do  not 
permit  book-plates,  the  names  of  former  owners,  and  MS.  notes  ot 
any  kind  to  be  destroyed  ;  be  careful  with  metnl  clasps  and  corners  ; 
let  gilding  be  used  sparingly  ;  do  not  hurry  the  binder  overmuch, 
as^he  may  retaliate  by  returning  his  work  insufficiently  dried  and 
pressed  ;  be  careful  with  letterings  ;  index  dictionaries  and  works 
of  reference  on  the  fore  edges  ;  bind  up  paper  wrappers  ;  never  let  a 
binder  exercise  his  fatal  proclivity  to  cut  away  full  margins. 

For  the  removal  of  grease  and  ink-spots,  and  the  restoration  of 
old  bindings,  prints,  &c,  consult  Vart  de  7mestaurcr  les  estampes  ct 
les  livrcs  (Pans,  1858)  and  La  reparation  des  vicillcs  rcliar^s  (ib.t 
1858),  both  by  A.  Bounardot,  and  Rouveyro,  Connaissanccs  nfces- 
saircs  a  un  Bibliophile  (Paris,  1SS0).  To  restore  calf-bindings 
which  have  become  impoverished,  it  has  been  recommended6  that 
they  should  be  lightly  washed  with  a  soft  sponge  dipped  in  a  pre- 
paration consisting  of  4  oz.  of  tho  best  glue,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
warm  water,  to  which  add  a  teaspoonful  of  glycerin  and  a  little 
flour  paste.     Should  tho  state  of  the  leather  bo  very  bad,  a  second 

3  For  an  account  of  the  history  and  practice  of  binding  consult  tin*  irHCle 
BoOKnmniNd  (vol.  Iv.  p.  41  sij.);  ulso  MiirlusMlcln-1,  La  RtttWt  Francutoe 
arthtiaue  (Paris,  1SS0),  and  La  li.Iimr  Fintifaise  it. puis  ('invention  de  t'impri- 
mtritjutqwif  itotjourt  (Purls,  1H81);  /.a  Hehure,  ancttnnttl  modemt,  rails,  1878; 
J.  W.  Znchnsdorf,  The  Art  of  Bookbinding,  London,  1880. 

'  iftmthtp  Wotai  of  Lib.  Assoc.,  roL  II  p.  69. 

fl  By  Mr  C.  P.  Ruaaell,  Oxford  Mating  of  Library  Association,  p.  100 
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dressing  may  be  found  necessary.  The  volumes  must  be  rubbed 
(with  chamois  leather  when  dry.  Neat's-foot  or  olive  oil  has  been 
suggested  for  the  same  purpose,  but  it  ought  to  be  used  with  a 
pparing  hand.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  effect  of  gas  and 
heat  upon  binding.1  The  question  is  still  undecided,  but  it  seems 
likely  that  the  deterioration  of  the  leather  is  caused  more  directly 
by  the  over-heated  air,  so  that  thorough  ventilation,  especially  as 
regards  the  upper  shelves,  is  most  important  for  the  well-being  of  a 
library.  Mora -co,  vellum,  and  buckram  resist  this  action  best, 
and  calf,  russia,  and  roan  worst  Professor  H.  A.  Hagen  has 
studied  the  various  kinds  of  bookworms  and  other  insect  pests  of 
librarians.*  Most  libraries  of  the  first  class  hind  on  the  premises, 
and  M.  Hipp.  Gariel  of  the  Bibliotheque  de  Grenoble  is  persuaded, 
after  a  very  careful  inquiry,  that  any  library  which  hinds  as  many 
as  nine  hundred  volumes  a  year  will  save  largely  by  keeping  up  a 
binding  establishment  of  its  own.3 
0»U*  Catalogues  and   Cataloguing. — A   library  is   useless   without   a 

»#Tues  proper  equipment  of  good  catalogues,  which  to  be  thoroughly  efficient 
•hould  be  compiled  upon  a  well-considered  plan,  carefully  kept  up 
.-o  date,  and  made  accessible  to  every  reader.  The  variety  of  different 
catalogues  is  very  great,  and  no  one  form  can  be  adopted  alike  by 
libraries  for  study  and  those  for  popular  reading,  nor  yet  by  those 
which  combine  the  two.  functions  in  whatever  proportions.  As 
regards  the  amount  of  information  necessary  to  be  given,  the  titles 
>»f  the  books  may  be  either  short,  or,  not  more  than  a  single  line  to 
each,  as  in  the  London  Library  Catalogue  (1875) ;  medium,  or 
several  lines  to  each,  as  in  the  Royal  Academy  Library  Catalogue 
(1877)  ;  or  full,  as  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Hnth  Library,  5  vols, 
large  8vo  (1880),  where  the  title  is  copied  in  extenso  and  a 
quantity  of  bibliographical  details  are  added.' 

The  chief  questions  to  be  answered  by  a  catalogue  are  : — 1.  Has 
;he  library  a  certain  work  by  a  certain  author  ?  2.  "What  has  it 
by  any  given  author  ?  3.  Has  it  a  certain  book  of  which  the  title 
only  is  known  to  the  inquirer  ?  4.  Has  it  a  certain  book  of  which 
the  subjeot  only  is  known  to  the  inquirer  ?  5.  What  has  it  on  a 
riven'  subject  ?  6.  What  works  iu  certain  classes  or  languages  has 
it  ?  To  supply  this  information,  catalogues  are  arranged  sometimes 
under  the  names  of  the  authors  in  alphabetical  order  (1  and  2)  ;  or 
tinder  the  first  words  of  the  titles  (3)  ;  or  classified  under  subjects, 
whether  in  alphabetical  or  systematic  order  (4  and  5)  ;  or  by  a 
combination  of  two  or  more  j>f  these  methods.  A  dictionary- cata- 
logue answers  all  six  questions  under  the  names  of  authors,  the 
titlps  of  books,  the  subjects  and  forms  of  literature  (i.e.,  essays,  or 
[French,  German,  &c),  which  are  arranged  in  one  alphabet  and 
connected  ■  one  with  the  other  by  a  complete  system  of  cross- 
references.  A  modified  form  of  short-title  dictionary-catalogue, 
with  the  names  of  authors,  titles  of  books,  and  subjects  in  one 
alphabet,  is  a  useful  type  for  a  popular  library  to  adopt.  No  author- 
catalogue  can  be  considered  complete  without  an  index  of  subjects,4 
and  every  classified  catalogue  requires  an  index  of  authors,  if 
alphabetical,  and  of  both  authors  and  classes  if  systematic.  An 
ideal  catalogue  would  furnish  references  under  each  name  and 
'subject  to  every  Work,  part  of  work,  or  even  magazine  article  con- 
'tained  in  the  library  which  illustrated  it.  This  can  rarely  be 
attempted,  but  a  near  approach  to  perfection  is  shown  by  the  new 
catalogues  of  the  Boston  Athenpeum  and  the  Brooklyn  Mercantile 
Library  ;  the  last  is  a  model  of  thoroughness.  It  is  becoming  a 
laudable  practice  to  give  the  contents  of  collected  works  and  perio- 
dicals in  catalogues  ;  and  good  examples  of  the  value  of  annotations 
are  the  catalogues  of  the  classes  of  history,  biography,  travel,  and 
1       'rical  fiction  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

in  making  choice  of  a  form  of  catalogue-  the  way  is  sufficiently 
)iain  should  the  alphabetical  system  under  authors  be  adopted, 
icithcr  can  there  be  much  cause  for  discussion  in  fixing  upon  an 
ilphabetical  subject-catalogue  ;  but,  should  it  be  decided  to  compile 
i  systematic  subject-catalogue,  the  question  becomes  a  much  more 
iericus  one.  A  subject-index  of  some°sort  is  an  indispensable  sup- 
plement to  any  catalogue  merely  arranged  under  authors.  The  refer- 
»nces  had  better  be  strictly  alphabetical  in  form ;  for  instance,  a  work 
m  ants  should  be  indexed  under  that  word  and  not  under  the  general 
heading  of  insects  or  entomology ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  cross  references  under  the  larger  to  the  smaller  head- 
ings. In  an  appendix  to  Mr  Cutter's  article  on  '*  Library  Cata- 
logues "  *  there  is  a  descriptive  list  of  more  than  a  thousand  printed 
catalogues  of  American  libraries,  among  which  many  useful  types 
might  be  selected.  All  the  printed  catalogues  of  European  libraries 
which  were  published  before  1840  arc  mentioned  in  YogsYs  Literatur 
\urop.  hff.  u.  Corporations- Bibliotheken  (Leipsic,  1840). 

Librarians  should  take  a  share  in  the  compilation  of  their  cata- 
logues at  any  sacrifice  of  time  and  trouble,  for  by  no  other  means 
can  they  obtain  so  exact  an  acquaintance  with  their  collections.     No 

-.  »  See  Con/,  of  Lib.',   1878,  p.  232 ;  also  Library  Journal.  L  124  ;  ill.  64,  229 ; 
r.  26S,  435  ;  v.  60,218. 
•  *  lb.,  lv.  VM,  see  also  p.  376,  448. 
.*  La  Bibt.  de  Grenoble,  Paris.  1878.  flvo.  pp.  10.  20. 

*  Of  such  en  index  a  very  complete  specimen  may  ho  seen  In  the  Catalogue  of 
M  Royal  Medical  and  Chirwakat  Society's  Library,  187S,  3  vols.  8vo- 

*  Scu  UJS.  Report,  p.  677 


cataloguer  should  be  allowed  to  prepare  a  title  except  from  the  very 
copy  of  the  book  which  he  is  cataloguing. 

In  order  to  secure  precision  and  uniformity  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  books  and  in  the  headings  under  which  they  are  placed,  some 
well-considered  code  of  rules  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  guide  to 
the  cataloguer.  All  such  rules  are  founded  more  or  less  upon  those 
of  the  British  Museum,  printed  in  1841, 6  which  have  been  followed 
with  modifications  by  Professor  Jewett  (in  the  Smithsonian  Report 
on  the  Construction  of  Catalogues,  1852),  by  Mr  E.  Edwards  (Memoirs 
of  Libs.,  1859,  vol.  ii.),  by  Mr  F.  B.  Perkins  (in  the  American  Pub- 
lisher, 1869),  with  many  additions  by  Mr  C.  A.  Cutter,(in  his  £ttfe& 
for  a  printed  Dictionary-Catalogue,  1876),7  by  the  condensed  rules 
of  the  American  Library  Association  (Library  Journal,  iii.  12),  and 
by  the  Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom  (as  finally  agreed 
upon  and  printed  in  their  Monthly  Notes,  ii.  81).  The  authorities 
of  the  Cambridge  University  Library  have  also  printed  their  rules. 
In  drawing  up  a  set  of  rules  the  special  wants  of  the  library  and  the 
readers  should  be  first  considered,  and  then  the  most  suitable  rules 
chosen  from  one  or  other  of  the  schemes  mentioned  above.  But 
when  rules  are  decided  upon,  no  alteration  should  be  permitted 
during  the  compilation  of  the  catalogue,  as  bad  rules  uniformly 
followed  are  better  than  good  rules  without  uniformity. 

Among  disputed  questions,  that  of  how  best  to  describe  the  sizes 
of  books  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult.  What  is  wanted  is  a  system 
that  can  be  understood  by  every  one,  and  which  is  capable  of  being 
applied  to  old  as  well  as  to  new  books.8  For  books  printed  before 
the  introduction  of  machine-made  paper  about  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  the  correct  bibliographical  size  may  be  derived  from  the 
fold  of  the  sheet,  that  is,  roughly  speaking,  a  quarto  is  a  sheet 
folded  four  times,  an  octavo  eight  times,  &c.  The  great  variety  of 
modern  papers  (a  different  scale  of  sizes  being  used  in  each  country) 
renders  this  method  no  longer  available,  and  it  seems  generally 
admitted  that  some  system  of  fixed  measurements  of  heights  to 
denote  certain  sizes  is  wanted  for  library  purposes.  A  report  on 
the  subject,  giving  details  of  three  rival  schemes,  including  that  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  an  ingenious  adaptation  of 
the  **demy"  scale  paper,  and  one  following  the  ordinary  binder's 
scale,  may  be  found  in  Trans.,  d-c.,  of  Manchester  Meeting,  1880 
(p.  11),  of  the  Library  Association.  A  committee  of  the  same  body 
subsequently  .devised  a  plan  which  endeavoured  Jo  embrace  the 
different  merits  of  all  three  schemes,  but  it  has  not  ye*-  been  gene- 
rally adopted.9 

Printed  catalogues  are  doubtless  costly,  and  they  soon  become  out  i*nDt->d 
of  date,  but   they  are  much   easier  to   consult    than    manuscript  cata 
volumes,  and  possess  the  great  advantage  that  they  admit  of  being logu  * 
used  away  from  the  library.    On  the  whole  the  balance  of  convenience 
is  strongly  in  their  favour,  and  few  libraries  of  any  importance 
fail  to  print  as  soon  as  they  can.     For  free  public  libraties^printed 
catalogues  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  they  are  extremely  useful 
in  those  of  a  more  learned  or  special  character. 

As  regards  the  form  of  catalogue  mosteuitable  for  library  reference, 
card-catalogues  are  used  comparatively  little  in  England,  but  are 
found  to  act  satisfactorily  in  many  American  libraries.  They  possess 
many  peculiar  advantages,  among  others  being  the  facility  with 
which  titles  may  be  added,  withdrawn,  or  rearranged.  Readers  do 
not  object  to  turning  over  the  cards,  as  the  labour  is  shortened  by 
indexes  standing  above  the  rows  ;  and  there  are  many  contrivances 
to  prevent  the  unauthorized  removal  of  the  titles.10 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  a  universal  catalogue  of  printed  literature 
existed,  it  would  be  only  necessary  for  each  library  to  mark  in  a 
copy  the  particular  works  it  chanced  to  possess.  Such  a  plan  on  a 
small  scale  has  been  adopted  in  many  cathedral  and  college  libraries, 
where  a  copy  of  the  Bodleian  printed  catalogue  is  used  for  the 
purpose.  A  satisfactory  step  in  the  direction  of  co-operative 
cataloguing  has  been- made  by  Mr  Henry  Stevens  in  his  proposals 
for  a  bibliographical  clearing-house,11  which  shall  supply  exact 
copies  of  the  title  pages  of  rare  (and  eventually  of  move  common) 
books  by  means  of  photography.  Mr  Stevens  lias  now  many 
thousands  of  these  "photograms  "  of  titles,  which  nro  oil  reduced 
to  a  uniform  scalej  with  the  full  titles  and  collations  added  in 
ordinary  type.     They  are  very  convenient  for  card -catalogues. 

Thus  far  the  wants  of  readers  have  been  principally  considered; 
but  librarians  ought  to  possess  two  other  kinds  of  very  important 
catalogues,  which  they  must  keep  up  in  their  own  interests.  Tho 
first  is  the  accessions-catalogue,  or  record  of  every  book,  part  of 
book,  pamphlet,  or  periodical  as  it  comes  in  ;  and  the  second  the 
shelf-catalogue,  or  stock-book  of  the  library,  a  register  of  the  rtoii- 

«  Prefixed  to  the  printed  catalogue  or  letter  A.  The  rules,  which  were  com- 
plied by  Sir  A.  Panizzi.  To.  Watts,  J.  Winter  Jones,  .1.  H.  Parry,  and  E.  Kdwnnl*. 
have  been  conveniently  arranged  by  Mr  Nichols  in  IJavdl,a<k  for  Renders  at  the 
British  Museum,  1866,  and  have  been  reprinted  with  Additional  rata  by  Mr  Ily 
Stevens  In  his  Catalogue  of  the  Ammean  Boo**  in  tfu  British  U\ 

7  Second  part  of  Report  on  Public  Libraries  of  U.S..  Washington,  IBIfl. 

8  Sco  C.  Evans,  in  Library  Journal,  I.  5ft;  and  W.  Bladvs,  In  Monthly  A'cter. 
1.  2, 9. 

»  See  Monthly  .Votes.  I.  31,  62. 

10  The  Bonnange"  and  other  systems  of  card  -cat  ah»~w*  ■"  drscrtbed  .n  Import 
on  Public  Libraris*  of  U.8.,  pp.  5M.  Ac. 
'  'i   Transactions  of  Conference  of  Librarians,  Loudun,  1*78,  p.  70. 
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touts  of  every  press  and  every  shelf.  These  tell  tue  source  and  date 
)f  every  addition,  and  enable  all  the  books  to  be  checked  at  any  time. 
\  novel  form  of  accessions-catalogue  is  that  of  the  Liverpool  Free 
Public  Library,  which  is  a  sort  of  large  photographic  album  to  show 
printed  titles  of  accessions  in  alphabetical  order  ;  loose  sheets  are 
"aced  into  <;he  body  of  the  catalogue  to  provide  for  any  number  of 
ldditions  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  the  same  library  the  titles  of 
new  books  are  also  pasted  upon  blocks  arranged  iu  a  frame  for  the 
t  information  of  readers, 
ulmiois-  Idministraliou. — In  any  library  which  manages  its  own  financial 
ration,  .natters,  however  small,  all  accounts  should  be  as  carefully  kept  as 
those  of  a  trading  establishment.  In  the  same  way  a  periodical 
stock-taking  should  be  made  by  means' of  the  shelf-catalogue.  It 
is  a  great  convenience  to  display  recent  accessions  for  a  short  time 
in  some  place  put  apart  for  the  purpose.  A  recommendation  and 
complaint-book  are  both  useful.  The  rapid  and  efficient  supply  of 
books  is  greatly  promoted  by  requiring  that  all  demands  should  be 
made  in  writing  and  not  verbally.  The  bocks  should  be  carefully 
dusted  from  time  to  time  by  experienced  persons  ;  and  the  leaves 
of  all  new  books,  &c,  should  be  cut  by  the  library  staff. 

In  issuing  and  taking  note  of  books  lent,  either  the  ledger  or  the 
slip-system  may  be  used,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  something 
like  a  shelf-catalogue.  Accounts  are  kept  either  against  the 
borrower,  against  the  book,  or  against  time  ;  the  first,  with  the 
ledger  system,  may  be  well  for  small  libraries,  but  in  larger  institu- 
tions the  slip-system  must  be  resorted  to,  and  it  is  better  to  keep 
the  accounts  against  the  books,  with  perhaps  a  ledger-index  of 
borrowers.  Where  more  than  one  volume  is  lent  at  a  time  a  small 
card  U  sometimes  placed  in  a  pocket  in  each  book  ;  the  card, 
whether  marked  with  borrower's  name,  &c  ,  or  not,  being  retained 
is  a  voucher,  as  in  the  •  •  card-ledger  "  spoken  of  on  p.  537,  which 
is  on  the  .slip-system  with  the  account  against  the  borrower.  The 
special  feature  of  the  "  card-ledger"  is  that  no  writing  whatever  is 
required.  It  is  necessary  to  introduce  some  device  for  overdrawn 
or  reserved  books 

Besides  furnishing  the  materials  for  reading,  it  is  now  recognized 
that  a  popular  library  has  also  the  function  of  indicating  the  method 
of  reading  and  study.  A  collection  of  well-chosen  books  suitable  for 
girls  and  boys  is  now  a  good  feature  iu  many  English  free  libraries. 
At  the  Providence- Public  Library,  Rhode  Island,  Mr  W.  E.  Foster 
issuesdaily  notes  on  current  topics  and  events,  with  detailed  references 
by  which  the  subject  maybe  illustrated  by  the  resources  of  the  library  ; 
more  complete  special  lists,  e.g.,  on  Herbert  Spencer,  Irish  landlord 
and  tenant,  &c,  are  also  issue4from  time  to  time.  Library  lectures 
ire  now  given  at  several  free  libraries  in  Engand,  but,  to  make 
',hese  efforts  distinctly  useful  in  adding  to  the  good  work  of  the 
nstitution,  they  should  be  restricted  to  lectures,  on  books  and 
;ourses  of  reading,  so  that,  by  illustrating  certain  works  or  depart- 
ments of  the  library,  these  lectures  may  gradually  lead  readers  to  a 
more  careful  consideration  of  literature.  Aimless  and  purposeless 
reading  is  the  bane  of  a  free  public  library,  and  it  should  be  the  desire 
of  its  authorities  to  do  what  can  be  done  to  induce  people  to  use 
.vith  due  circumspection  book.4,  of  a  higher  class  and  of  a  more  use- 
ful aud  informing  character.  The  admirable  catalogue  of  history, 
biography,  and  travel  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  with  its  sugges- 
tive notes  and  illustrations,  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  reading 
of  fiction  from  74  per  cent,  to  69  per  cent  In  the  same  library 
sven  the  reading  of  novels  has  been  elevated  by  the  catalogue  of 
English  prose  fiction  arranged  on  the  same  plan. 

Experience  shows  that  in  all  that  relates  to  such  questions  as 
preliminary  forms,  age  of  readers,  days  and  hours  of  admission, 
sunday-opening,  access  to  catalogues,  shelves,  and  librarians,  fines, 
Joans  of  books,  guarantees,  number  of  volumes  allowed,  time  of 
reading,  &c,  a  liberal  tendency  is  always  beneficial  both  to  the 
library  and  the  public. 

Iu  view  of  an  outbreak  of  fire,  some  well  considered  plan  should 
bo  fixed  upon.  Extincteurs  and  hand-pumps  should  be  kept  ready 
for  use  in  central  positions.  The  means  for  extinguishing  fire  should, 
be  familiar  to  the  members  of  the  staff,  who  should  all  be  piactised 
in  fire-drill,  in  older  that  each  may  know  his  proper  place  and 
duty  in  case  of  emergency.  Full  directions  should  be  suspended  in 
conspicuous  places.  In  the  case  of  fire  breaking  out  after  library 
hours,  it  should  be  thoroughly  understood  where  the  keys  are  to  be 
found,  what  officials  should  be  sent  for,  and  what  apparatus  is  ready 
for  use  within  the  building. 
Lilt-  Librarians. — Without  insisting  upou  quite  so  wide  a   range  of 

Variant  subjects  as  did  F.  A.  Ebert  in  his  Bildung  des  BibUothckars  (Lcipsic, 
1820),  one  may  expect  the  librarian  of  a  great  library  to  be  a  man 
of  liberal  education,  and  specially  endowed  with  sympathy  with 
books  and  residing  ;  a  practical  acquaintance  with  bibliography, 
including  paleography,  and  bibliology,  is  also  necessary,  as  well 
as  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  library  management.  To  be 
thoroughly  qualified,  a  librarian  should  Lave  had  the  practical 
experience  ol  library-work  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  from 
any  amount  of  book  reading.  Besides  this,  ho  ought  to  he  a  man 
of  business  habits  and  a  good  administrator. 

Xlipse  acquirements  imply  ousJiflcatioua  of  a  somewhat  higher 
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character  than  may  perhaps  he  necessary  in  all  public  libraries;  but 
some  knowledge  of 'languages  and  literatures,  bibliography,  biblio- 
logy, and  general  library  management  should  be  possessed  by  any 
person  holding  tho  chief  position  in  the  administration  of  anj 
library,  however  small.  As  regards  the  qualifications  of  the  librarian 
of  a  popular  institution  or  of  library-assistants,  it  may  be  useful  t( 
give  the  outline  of  a  plan  recently  proposed  by  a  committee  of  tin- 
Library  Association  for  their  examination  (see  Monthly  Notes, 
vol.  ii. ).  There  should  be  a  preliminary  examination,  chiefly  in  tin 
subjects  of  a  sound  English  education,  special  attention  being  paid, 
to  English  literature  ;  proficiency  in  the  elements  of  one  or  nt#e 
classical  or  modern  languages  would  be  specially  indorsed  upon  the 
certificate,  one  language  to  be  necessary.  The  suggested  sul  jects 
for  the  preliminary  examination  are — arithmetic,  English  grammar 
and  composition,  English  history,  geography,  and  English  literature. 
After  having  been  engaged  in  library  work  for  not  less  than  one 
year,  a  second-class  certificate  might  be  awarded  to  any  librarian  01 
assistantwho  should  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  English  litera- 
ture, especially  of  the  last  hundred  years,  some  one  other  Europeai 
literature,  principles  of  the  classification  of  the  sciences,  elements 
of  bibliography,  including  cataloguing  and  library  management,— 
a  cataloguing  knowledge  of  at  least  two  languages  besides  English 
to  be  necessary.  A  first-class  certificate  would  be  given,  after  u 
satisfactory  examination,  to  a  librarian  or  assistant  of  at  least  two 
years'  experience,  for  an  advanced  knowledge  of  the  subjects  last 
nvutioneil,  with  the  addition  of  general  literary  history.  A  cata- 
loguing knowledge  of  at  least  three  languages  would  be  necessary 
for  the  higher  certificate, — an  acquaintance  with  any  others,  as  well 
as  proficiency  in  any  subjects  (not  more  than  two  in  number)  offered 
by  the  candidate,  being  specially  indorsed. 

Women  are  gradually  making  their  way  in  libraries.  At  Man- 
chester and  elsewhere  they  are  successfully  emp'oyed  as  assistants  ; 
and  iu  several  other  places  in  England  the  chief  charge  of  the  library 
is  maintained  in  a  very  efficient  manner  by  a  lady.  In  the  United 
States  the  majority  of  the  librarians  are  ladies  (at;  the  Boston  Public 
Library  no  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  staff;,  am]  manv  o£  the  most 
accomplished  cataloguers  are  of  the  same  sex. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  librarians  took  place  at  New  York, 
September  15  to  17,  1853,  upon  an  invitation  signed  by  Professor  C. 
C.  Jeuett,  MrW.  F.  Poole,  and  others  "  for  the  purpose  of  cont'd  ring 
together  upon  the  means  of  advancing  the  prosperity  and  usefulness 
of  public  libraries,  and  for  the  suggestion  and  discussion  of  topics  of 
importance  to  book  collectors  and  readers."  About  -ighty  persons 
attended,  many  questions  were  debated,  and  the  suggestion  to  form 
a  permanent  association  met  with  considerable  favour.  Nothing 
came  of  it,  however,  and  twenty-three  years  had  elapsed  when, 
having  in  view  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1S76,  a  second  meeting 
was  convened  on  October  4  to  6,  at  Philadelphia,  which  was  attended 
by  one  hundred  and  two  Americans  and  one  English  representa- 
tive. At  the  Philadelphia  conference  of  1876,  the  American  Library 
Association,  which  has  since  done  so  much  good  work  in  practical 
libraiianship,  was  founded.  In  October  1877  a  conference  ol 
librarians  was  held  in  London,  under  the  presidency  of  the  late 
Sir  J.  Winter  Jones,  and  attended  by  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
librarians  and  others,  including  representatives  -of  the  French, 
German,  and  Greek  Governments,  all  the  chief  libraries  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  certain  of  those  of  the  United  States, 
Belgium,  Deumark,  France,  Italy,  and  Australia.  Altogether  one 
hundred  and  forty  different  libraries,  sent  representatives,  and 
nearly  the  whole  field  of  library-science  was  reviewed  at  the  dif- 
ferent sittings.  The  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  tlie  Cmfcrma 
of  Librarians  (London,  1878)  is  the  title  of  the  official  report  of 
the  meeting.  The  chief  result  of  the  conference  was  perhaps  th« 
foundation  of  the  Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of 
which  the  "main  object  shaH'be  to  unite  all  persons  engaged  o? 
interested  in  library  work,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  best 
possible  administration  of  libraries  ;  it  shall  ateo  aim  at  th» 
encouragement  of  bibliographical  research."  Monthly  meetings  of 
the  association  take  placo  at  the  London  Institution,  and  tin 
members  hold  an  annual  conference  in  some  one  or  other  locality, 
where  the  different  libraries  aro  inspected,  various  questions  of 
library  economy  are  discussed,  and  new  library  appliances  are 
exhibited.  Full  reports  of  these  meetings  have  been  published  ; 
Monthly  Notes  are  also  issued.  Every  important  British  library 
is  now  rem-esontcd  in  the  association,  which  numbers  over  360 
members. 

Quidcs  to  Selection  of  Books.  —As  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  find  out  b 
the  best  treatises  on  given  subjects,  but  also  to  decide  upon  the 
respective  merits  of  different  editions  and  even  of  different  statoa 
or  copies  of  the  same  edition,  an  acquaintance  with  bibliography, 
or  the  science  dealing  with  the  technical  features  of  books  and 
MS*,  and  with  bibliology,  or  that  which  deals  more  especially  with 
their  literary  aspect,  is  to  be  expected  in  thoso  forming  a  library.1 

'  Tho  article  IliHUOGRArtiY  (vol.  HI.  p.  6M  .*'/.)  will  nlfoid  a  ffPnolol  idea  ol 
(lie  Imnicnso  extent  "f  this  literature:  in  addition  to  tin-  spi-ihl  works  there  men- 
tiiiii.it,  reference  may  be  made  to  Snout's  Uitjliifjruptiy  of  Itiblicjroplt'j,  Now 
York,  1877. 
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So  necessary  is  bibliography  in  library  selection  that  Pr  Cogswell, 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  collecting  books  for  the  Astor  Library, 
formeil  a  bibliographical  apparatus  of  rive  thousand  volumes  to 
help  him  in  life  arduous  task.  To  thtsiift  librarians  and  collectors  in 
their  choice,  among  earlier  works  may  be  mentioned  .that  of  (J. 
Peignot,  Manuel  tin  Bibliophile,  ou  trade*  till  choix  ties  Uvrcs,  Dijon. 
1823,  still  interesting  on  account  of  tho  descriptions  of  the  favourite 
reading  of  eminent  men.  Catalogue  of  my  English  Library  (Lon- 
don, 1853)  is  the  title  of  a  little  volume  prepared  by  Mr  Henry 
Stevens  to  assist  in  getting  together  the  best  editions  of  the  standard 
English  authors.  The  idea  was  followed  oil  a  larger  scale  by  M. 
Hector  Bossunge  in  Ma  Bibliotltique  Franchise  (Paris,  1855).  The 
best  guide  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  far  from  perfect,  is  The  bed 
Reading;  hints  on  the  selection  of  books,  on.  the  formation  of 
libraries,  public  and  private,  by  F.  B.  Perkins  (4th  cd.(  New 
York,  1877).  The  list  is  restricted  to  books  now  in  the  market ; 
Juices  are  appended.  The  titles  are  very  brief,  und  nre  arranged 
Mi  an  alphabet  of  subjects  ;  and  a  selection  is  appended  of  the  chief 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  authors.  A  new  edition  of 
Porter's  Books  and  Beading  appeared  in  1881.  Current  German 
literature  is  well  looked  after  in  G.  Schwab  and  K.  Kluplcl's 
IFcywcj'ser  durch  die  Literatur  dcr  Dcutschcn  (4tb  ed.,  Leipsic, 
1870),  with  several  supplements.  The  leading  literary  review?,  ns 
well  as  the  publishers'  trade  journals,  will  guide  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  books  of  the  day.  Tho  careful  cataloguing  and  excellent 
descriptive  notes  in  tho  New  York  Publishers  JFcc'Cj  are  good 
examples  of  what  book  commit  teen  arc  glad  t«  have  before  them. 
An  examination  of  the  authorities  quoted  by  authors  of  repute 
will  frequently  help  in  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  rival  treatises, 
and  the  printed  catalogues  of  well-chosen  libraries  are  also  useful. 
To  his  practical  little  treatise,  Free  Libraries  and  Kacsroows,  Mr 
J.  D.  Mullins  appends  a  list  of  books  he  considers  desirable  for 
free  public  libraries,  and  to  form  the  basis  of  a  collection  of  high- 
class  fiction,  Mr  F.  B.  Perkins  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  the  best 
hundred  novels  procurable  in  English  {Library  Journal,  i.  166). 
The  Coming  Catalogue,  about  which  we  hear  now  and  then  from 
America,  will  contain  selected  lists  of  books,  with  Bhort  notes. 
Ict^uisi  Acquisition  of  Books.  —  Public  libraries  must  look  to  purchases 
'Mb  as  their  chief  means  of  getting  the  books  they  want.     The   best 

system  is  to  draw  up  lists  of  the  desired  works  and  editions,  and 
circulate  the  lists  among  the  leading  booksellers,  who  will  uotify 
the  prices  and  conditions  of  the  copies  they  may  be  able  to  supply  ; 
announcements  of  books  wanted  can  also  bo  inserted  in  the  book- 
sellers' trade  organs.  Second-hand  booksellers  will  willingly 
furnish  their  catalogues,  which,  if  they  are  not  required  to  purchase 
from,  aro  always  useful  for  reference.  It  is  usually  more  convenient 
to  give  commissions  for  books  at  sales  than  for  the  librarian  to 
attend  in  person  ;  but  an  occasional  visit  to  the  auction  rooms  will 
give  much  information  as  to  current  prices  of  books,  a  matter  which, 
coupled  with  frequent  visits  to  the  shops  of  second-hand  booksellers 
ind  the  diligent  study  of  their  catalogues,  will  be  carefully  attended 
to  by  the  capable  librarian.  The  works  of  Brunet,  Lowndes,  and 
Graesse  may  also  be  consulted  for  the  prices  of  old  books.  It  is 
perhaps  needless  to  add  that  the  state  of  condition  and  binding 
makes  a  great  difference  in  the  market  value  of  copies  of  the  same 
book.  Libraries  will  frequently  dispose  of  their  duplicates  or 
surplus  copies  to  other  institutions  at  a  low  price.  For  new  books, 
periodicals,  newspapers,  kc,  special  terms  may  always  be  arranged 
with  local  tradesmen. 

From  time  to  time  the  Governmentsof  Gieat  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States  have  had  under  consideration  various  schemes 
for  the  international  exchange  of  books  upon  a  systematic  basis,  but 
the  proposals  were  never  carried  into  ell'e<t,  and  it  was  left  to  the 
public  spirit  of  a  French  gentleman,  M.  Alexandre  Vattemare,  to 
devise  and  carry  out  for  some  years  a  large  scheme  for  the  inter- 
change of  books  among  the  chief  public  institutions  of  Europe  and 
America.  In  1853  M.  Vattemare  was  able  to  state  that  one 
hundred  and  thirty  such  establishments  had  participated  in  tho 
benefits  of  the  system,  but  unfortunately  it  gradually  fell  off. 
Earlier  than  1851,  however,  a  similar  agency  was  in  full  working 
order  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  it  has  been  kept  up  with 
efficiency  to  the  present  time.  The  institution  acts  as  a  medium 
for  the  exchange  of  their  publications  among  the  chief  leurlU'd 
bodies  and  other  public  institutions  of  Europe  and  America,  and 
undertakes  the  cost  of  receiving  and  sorting  the  parcels,  and  the 
renumcration  of  the  agents  in  the  chief  centres  of  the  Old  World  to 
whom  they  are  sent,  and  by  whom  they  are  distributed  free  of  charge. 
The  coiTespouding  societies  are  only  required  to  deliver  their  parcels 
without  expense  at  Washington. 

On  several  occasions  the  United  States  Congress  has  passed  special 
Acts  directing  the  exchange  of  Government  publications  with  thos.i 
of  other  countries,  and  in  1848  the  joint  committee  on  the  library 
was  authorized  to  appoint  agents  for  tho  exchange  of  books  and 
public  documents.  As  the  scheme  did  not  appear  to  work  satis- 
factorily, the  Act  was  repealed  four  years  later.  But  since  1867  it 
hts  been  ordered  that  fifty  copies  of  all  documents  printed  by  either 
House  of  Congress  or  by  uny  Government  doparftueut  be  placed 


with  ll if  joint  committee  on  the  lib'-ry,  to  oe  exchanged  tor  foreign 
works.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  this  enlightened  policy  is  not 
followed  by  the  English  authorities. 

Many  learned  bodies  which  issue  their  proceedings  willingly  pre- 
sent them  to  libraries,  and  authors  tind  this  a  useful  means  of 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  their  works,  when  they  aro  not  of  sufficient 
public  interest  to  ensure  n  large  or  rapid  sale.  Library  committees 
may  often  secure  valuable  additions  by  a  discreet  application  ; 
indeed,  privately  printed  works  and  local  publications  (unless  given 
spontaneously)  are  almost  only  to  be  had  in  this  manner. 

<  M-iny  valuable  works  are  issued  at  the  expense  of  Governments. 
It  might  bo  naturally  expected  that  these  should  be  sent,  free  oi 
charge,  to  all  public  libraries  of  any  importance.  In  Jinyuiml, 
however,  this  is  not  done.  In  countries  where  the  public  libraries 
are  subject  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  as  in  France  and 
Italy,  more  is  done  in  this  direction,  especially  i^>  regards  expensive 
volumes.  In  1853  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
recommended  that  parliamentary  poll's  should  be  seut  free  ol 
charge  to  free  public  libraries,  but  the  recommendation  has  never 
been  carried  out. 

In  America  official  publications  can  be  obtained  without  charge 
by  public  institutions  from  the  secretary  of  tjie  interior  upon  the 
order  cS  -  senator  or  representative,  but  the  svstein  is  said  not 
to  be  in  a  satisfactory  conditiun. 

Many  valuable  English  Government  publications,  notably  the 
state  papers  and  chronicles,  and  the  fine  ait  handbooks  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  are  easily  to  be  had  at  less  than  tht 
cost  of  production,  and  parliamentary  papers  are  neither  inaccessible 
nor  highly  priced.  Although  there  is  no  fixed  rule  as  to  distribu- 
tion, some  of  the  departments  may  now  and  then  be  induced  to 
present  copies  of  their  publicatious  on  being  applied  to  in  a  proper 
manner. 

The  pnvilege-of  demanding  copies  of  all  books,  periodicals,  news-  Copy- 
papers,  musical  publications,  maps,  and  prints,  when  published,  right 
under  the  provisions  of  the*  various  Copyright  Acts,  is  enjoyed  by  Act* 
only  a  very  few,  generally  only  by  one,  of  the  chief  national 
libraries  in  each  country.  This  system  has  grown  up  under  the 
different  enactments  of  the  censorship  of  the  press.  The  first  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  in  England  to  enjoin  printers  to  present 
their  publications  was  that  of  14  Charles  11.  c.  33,  which  directed 
that  three  copies  should  bo  sent,  one  to  his  Majesty's  library,  and 
one  to  each  of  tho  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  By 
8  Queen  Anne  c.  20  the  number,  was  increased  to  nine,  and  by 
the  41  George  III.  c.  107  to  eleven,  viz.,  to  (1)  the  Itoyal  Library  ; 
(2)  University  Library  of  Cambridge  ;  (3)  Bodleian  Library  ;  (4), 
Edinburgh  University  Library  ;  (5)  Glasgow  University  "Library  ; 
(6)  King's  College  Library,  Aberdeen  ;  (7)  University  Library,  S* 
Andrews  ;  (8)  Sion  College  Library,  London  ;  (9)  Advocates 
Library,  Edinburgh  ;  (10)  Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin  ;  (11, 
King's  Inns  Library,  Dublin.  This  was  in  force  till  1835,  when  by 
the  6  &  7  William  IV.  c.  110  the  privilege  was  abolished  as  regards 
^ix  of  the  eleven  libraries  mentioned,  and  a  yearly  grant,  estimated 
at  £3028,  allowed  in  compensation.  The  Act  under  which  five 
libraries,  viz.,  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  tho  Cambridge 
University,  the  Advocates',  Edinburgh,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
now  receive  the  copyright  books  is  5  &  6  Vict,  c  45.  (See  Copy* 
bight,  vol.  vi.  p.  358. )' 

As  instances  of  the  variety  in  practice  in  different  countries,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  in  France  the  Bibliotheqm  Nationale  is 
entitled  to  a  copy  t$  every  book,  &c,  printed  \utbin  the  dominion 
of  the  republic  ;  in  Belgium  ami  the  Netherlands  one  copy  must  be 
sent  to  the  respective  national  libraries  in  order  to  secure  the 
advantages  of  copyright  ;  in  Spain  the  Biblioteca  Nacioual  of 
Madrid  enjoys  the  privilege  of  one  copy  ;  in  Portugal  two  copies  are 
claimed,  one  by  the  Bibliotheca  Naciounl  at  Lisbon,  and  one  by  the 
Bibliotheca  Publica  of  Oporto  ;  in  the  United  States  a  copy  of  every 
work  must  be  sent  to  the  library  of  Congress  ;  the  Imperial  Librarj 
at  St  Petersburg  receives  two  copies  of  every  book  printed  in  Russia  ; 
by  the  Brazilian  law  tho  Biblioteca  Nacional  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  everything  published  within  the  municipality; 
and  in  Mexico  two  copies  have  to  be  delivered  to  the  National 
Library. 

Authorities.—  There  have  been  many  books  written  ubout  library-management; 
a  complete  list  of  tho>*c  published  down  to  about  1865.  with  critical  notes.  la 
,jivcn  In  Petzholdt'a  Hibiwthtra  Bfbitographiea  (LclpMc,  1HGU)  Among  recenl 
i  routines  tlio  valuable  works  of  Mr  Edward  Ed  ward  v-  Memoirs  of  Libraries  (IRA9, 
■2  vols.  8vo),  Free  Totcn  Libraries  (ISH9),  Libraries  and  t'ottnd>rt  of  Libraries 
(tSfl-l),  Licet  of  the  / winders  of  the  British  Museum  (1870.  2  vols.  Svoi— should 
bi<  In  the  bands  of  all  librarians.  Petzholdt's  Katechismut  der  Btbflothettmtthn 
(Lelpslc.  187!)  Is  a  practical  little  volume,  TlW  report  of  the  Bmi-chU  of  Education 
on  Public  Libraries  of  the  U.S.  (Washington,  1876,  2  pails  8vo).  brsidrs  giving  an 
exhaustive  account  of  all  tho  American  libraries,  also  includes  m  gicnt  variety  of 
laluable  Informal  lun  on  library  economy.  The  nix  volumes  of  the  Library 
Journal  contain  much  that  Is  iHcfuI  for  practical  llbiuilon-hlp  ;  It  Is  a.  well 
edited  periodical.  Petzholdt's  Anzeiyer  Is  uf  a  more  bibliographical  character.  Tho 
different  publications  of  tho  Library  Association  Include  a  great  deal  of  Intern! In-- 
matter.  ^^^ 

<  In  the  recent  Report  of  the  fioyal  Commission  on  Copyright.  1878.  a  recum- 
mendatlon  Is  made  that  the  privilege  should  In  futuro  be  granted  tc  the  British 
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TABLES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL   LIBRARIES  THROUGHOUT 
THE  WORLD. 

•a  compiling  the  following  tables  officials  of  eacn  of  the  libraries 
bave  bcon  personally  applied  to,  and  in  most  instances  the  infor- 
mation lias  bren  supplied  Ly  them.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  particulars  of  all  libraries  of  general  or  spseial  interest  iu  the 
United  Kingdom.  As  regards  those  of  other  countries  the  list  has 
been  usually  limited  to  those  of  30,000  vols,  and  upwards,  with  a 
few  exceptions.  In  India  and  the  British  Colonies  there  are  few 
collections  of  that  extent. 

The  abbreviation  L.  A.  in  the  United  Kingdom  signifies  that 
the  library  is  under  the  Public  Libraries'  Act ;  o.  b.  1.  means  open 
by  leave. 

,     GREAT  BRITAIN'  AND  IRELAND. 


Soecial  Character  and 
Remarks. 


Tfwoi.,  Hist.,  Rabh  n. 
1824  Gen.,  Engl,  ttiul  Fr. 
.Gen.  anil  Sclent. 


abbkt  Tavistock 

Public  Lib.  1799 

ABERDEEN: 
Free  Cli.  Coll.  Lib 
Mechanic-'  Insl 
University  Lib. 

ABERYSTWITH  : 

Municipal  Free  Lib.  1874  L.  A. 
University  College.  1872  Gen.,  Walea 
AlRDRIE:  I 

Free  Public  Lib.        1856  L.  A. 
ALDERSUOT; 

rince  Consort's  L.  1859  Milir.  (Privy  Turae) 
ODe  at  Dublin. 
Arbroath: 

Public  Library.  1797 

ARMAGH: 

Public  Library.  JI771 
ASHTON : 

Mechanic's  Inst, 

Aston  Manor: 

Free  Public  Lib. 
AYR: 

Public  Library. 
Banoor  : 

Free  R.  Room  and  1873 
Museum. 
Bath  : 

Royal  Literary  and  1825 
Scientific  Inst 
Besinqton: 

Mayer  Free  Lib. 


Foundation  L, 


1825 

187  7'  L.  A 

IB70 


Bedford  : 

Lit.  and  Set.  Inst 
BELFAST: 
Queen's  Coll.  Lib. 

BitSTON  : 

Free  Library. 
Birkenhead  : 

Free  Public  Lib. 
Birmingham  : 

Free  Library. 


1866,Polit.  and  Rellg.  excluded 
maintained  by  Mr  Mayer 


Re..,  Scl. ;  Agriculture. 


Friends*  Library. 
Library  (Union  St.).  177^'Gen. 
Queen's  Coll.  Lib.    |1828;Gen. 
Blackburn: 
Fr.  L.  and  M. 
Stunyhurst  Coll. 


Bolton : 

Public  Library. 


L.A.;  branch  reading-room 

L.  A. 

Gen.,  Shakesp.,  Birmlngh.; 

L.  A. ;  5  blanches. 
Gen. 


To  whom 
Accessible 


Bradford : 

Free  Public  Lib. 

Lib.  and  Lit.  Soc. 
Bridgwater: 

Free  Library. 
Brierley  Hill: 

Eree  Library. 
Brighton: 

Fiee  Library. 


1862,  L.  A. 
l7a4.Gen.; 


printed  cat.  of  early 


1853  L.    A.;    section    for   sub- 
cilbers;  2    lending  de- 

l     partraents. 

1871  L.  A. 
74|Gen. 

1860JL.  A. 

1875  L.  A. 


(*S75jGen.,  Class.,  Med.,  Shake- 
speare ;  L. 
Bristol  : 

Bristol  Ba-ptllt  Col-  l770.Gen.,  Theol. ;  Incunftnula; 
lege.  I  English  Ulbles,  inci.  only 

I  known  copy  of  1st  edition 
of  Tyndale's   N    T..  and 
MSS  of  WicklllBte  trans- 
lations, 
cat  neural  Liorary.  leth.Burnt    1831,   except   1000 

cent,     vols. 
Free  Library.  1613  Gen.,  Bristol;  Acts  adopted 

|        |     1875  ;  3  branches. 
Mus.  and  Library     1772  Gen.,     Rlst.,     and    Top, 
|     Chatterton  MSS. 
BURSLEM  : 
Fro«  Library 
(Wedgwood  Inst.), 
BURT: 

Co-operative     Pro-  18C0J13   newsrooms ;     2    small 
vision  Society's  L.t  branch  libraries. 

0  .MnRirf.K 

1  Cavendish  Coll.  L      188-lSninIl 


il863.Gcn..  Scl.;  L.  A. 


20,000 
16,000 
90,000 

1,710 
3,000 

4,500 

4,500 

13,000 
17,000 
7,500 
6,253 

6,926 
1,500 

10,000 

23,000 

12,000 
35,797 

8,000 

60,000 

100,000 

2,600 
45,000 
2,000 

26,000 
60,000 


17,690 

2,000 

800 

26,000 

12,000 

1,000 
'6,000 
6.>,000 

3,600 

11,000 


Mem. 
|Mcin. 
Mem. 

Mem. 
Open. 
Officers. 

Sub. 

Open. 

Sub. 

Open. 

Sub. 

Open. 

Sub. 

Open. 


Mem. 
(o.  b.  L) 

Open. 

Open. 

Open. 

Mem. 

Sub. 

Mem. 

Open. 
Mem. 

Open. 

Open. 
Mem. 

Open. 

Open. 

Open. 

Open. 


Mem. 

(o.  b.  1.), 
Open. 

Sub. 

Open. 


Snecial  Character  and 
Remarks. 


Print.    I  MSS. 


Cambridge— cvntd. 

Christ's  Coll.  Ub.      150S 

Clare  College  Lib.    I  16th  and  17th  cent.  Lit. 

Corpus  Chrisii  Col-  14—  Clas.,  Hist.,   TheoL  ;    MS, 

lege  Library.         '         '     coll.  notable. 
Downing  Coll.  Lib.  1800  Largely  Law  and  Hist. 
Emmanuel  Coll.  L.  j         Theol.  and  Lit. 
Fitzwilliam  Mus.  L.  18l£  Art,    Arch!.;     engravings 

1     and  music. 
Gonville  and  Caius  1348  Pr.  cat.  of  the  MSS.,  1849. 

College. 
Jesus  College  Lib. 
Kings  Coll.  Lib.  c.  1441  Gen.,    Clas.,    Theol.;    300 

1     Oriental  MSS. 
Magdalene  Coll.  IPepysian  Library. 

Newnham  Coll.  L.    1872  2  branches.* 
Pembroke  Coil.  L.  Pr.  cat.  in  preparation. 

Peterhouse  Library.  1418  Gen.,  Theol. 
Philosophical  Lib.     1881  Sci.Tran.,  Ac;  based  upon 


Public  Free  Library 

Queen's  Coll.  L. 
Ridley  Hall  Chit.L. 
St  Catherine's  Col. 
St  John's  Coll.  Lib. 

Sidney  Sussex  Col. 
Taylor  Library. 

Trinity  CoIL  L.     c. 

Trinity  Hall  L.     e, 


Union  Society. 
University  Library 

Canterbury: 

Dean  and  Chapter 
Library, 

Free  Lib  and  Mus 

St  Augustine's  Col. 
Cardiff  : 

Free  Library. 

Carlisle  : 
Cathedral  Library. 

Cheltenham  : 
Cheltenham  Lib. 

Chester  : 

Cathedral  Library, 
Free  Public  Lib.       1876 

CHICHESTER: 

Cathedral  Library.  1660 


Library  Society.  :1 
CLITHEROE: 

Free  Library.  'l 
CORK: 

Queen's  Coll.  Lib.  1849 

Royal  Cork  Inst.  1807 


Lib.  of  Cam.  Phil.  Soc. 
1853  (Sen.,  Camb.,  Shakespeare; 

L.  A  ;  1  brch. 
1448'Chlefly  Clas.,  Theol. 
18S1  .TheoL 

1624.Gen.,  eaily  prints ;  pr.  cat 

of  MSS.,  and  rare  books. 
1598'Chiefly  Theol.  and  Ctas. 
17 — |Math.  and  Sci. ;  separaiely 

administered 
1546|Gen.,  Theol.,  Clas.  ;  Hare 

|     and  Capell  collections. 
1350,Law;     original    desks    to 

which  the    books  were 

chained. 
1816  Gen. 
14—  [Copyright  privilege. 


Gen.,  Div.,    Hist. ; 
English  Bibles. 
1800  L.  A. 
1848,Theol.,  Missions. 


Early 


ISO: 


,1863 


Coventry  : 

Free  Library. 
DARLASTON : 

Fiee  Library. 
Darwen : 

Free  Public  Lib. 
DERBY: 

Free  Lib.  and  Mus,  1877 
DEVONPORT:  I 

Free  Public  Lib.      ' 
LANCASTER : 

Borough  Free  Lib. 

Dublin  i 

King's  Inns  Lib. 


11871 


1881 


L.  A. ;  sci.  and  art  scbooi. 


Gen.,  Sd 

Monastic. 
L.  A. 

Gen.,  Clas.,  Div.;  earlier 
coil,  destroyed  1642;  cat. 
pr.  1871. 


L.  A. 

Gen.,  Orient, 

Gen.,  Sci.,  Hist. 

L.  A. 
L.  A. 
L.  A. 
L.  A. 
L.  A.i  mas.  In  connexion 


King    and    Queen's 

Coll.  of  Physiis. 
Law  L.,Foui  Courts 
Mechanics'  Inst.. 
National  Lib.  of  lie 

land. 
Pub.  L.,  St.  Patrick's 

Royal  Coll.  of  Sci. 

(Ireland). 
Royal  Coll.  of  Surg 
Royal  Dublin  Soc. 


Roval  Irish  Acad. 
Trinity  Coll.  Lib. 


Dunblane : 
Blbl.  Lelghtonlana. 


13,000 
7.5U0 
6,000 

1,700 
20,000 
9,760 


9,500 
17,000 


1,240 

14,000 
9,000 
6,000 

24,747 

30,000 
2,800 

35,000 

5,000 
2,000 

90,000 

7,000 


20,000 
200,000 


4,000 
15,000 


Leg.,  Gen. 

Med.,    Scl.;    founded     by 

Sir  Patrick  Dun's  will. 
Law. 

Form,  by  Royal  Dub.  Soc; 

under  S.  and  A.  Dep. 
Chief.  Theol.  ;  little  used. 

Scl.;  succeed.  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry,  1850. 

Med.,  Sci. 

Trans,  and  Periodicals  j 
body  of  L.  transferred 
to  Nat.  L.  of  Ireland. 

Gen,,  Ireland. 

Copyright  privilege  ;  cat 
printed. 

Theology;  bequest  by 
Archbishop  Leightoo. 


DCNDALK : 

Free  Public Llbrary,i858lL.  «. 
Dundee ; 

Free  Lib.  and  Mus.  \l'^fi 'Gen.;  old  Scol.  Music;  L.  A 


Few. 

Few. 

484 

30 
250 
169 


To  whom 
Accessible, 


Mem. 
Mem. 
Mem. 

(o.  b.  1.). 
Mem. 
Mem. 
Mem.  of  U. 

(o.b.L). 
Mem. 


Mem. 
(o.  b.  I.) 

Mem. 

Mem. 
Mem.    and 

Stud. 
Open. 

Mem. 
Mem. 


1,100 
10,000 

4,000 

6,500 
3,110 
25,000 
14,000 

22,000 

2,269 

8,000 

13,000 

8,500 

10,628 

58,000 

12,000 

9,000 

85,000 

18,000 

8,500 

25,000 
10,000 


40,000 
198,000 


2,000 


6,000 
35,500 


Mem. 
Mem. 


Mem. 

Mem. 
(o.  b.  L). 


Open. 


Open. 
Mem. 


Few. 

Few. 


1,400 
1,880 


Open      by 
guarantee. 


Open ; 
books  lent. 


Clergy. 
Open. 

Clergy  of 
diocese. 

Sub. 

Open. 

Stud.;    lit. 

Inquirers. 

Open  to  in 

quire  ri. 

Open. 

Res!dents. 

Open. 

Open. 

Open. 

Open. 

Law.Stuu. 

Ac 
Mem.,  Ac. 

Sub. 

Opon  by 
In trod. 

Open  by 
iutrod. 

Open  to  In- 
quirers. 

Mem, 

Uy  iutrod. 

By  Introd. 

Graduates 

to.  b.  1.). 

iter  By ; 
others  by 
payt. 

Open. 
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Name. 

Special  Character  and 
Remarks. 

No.  of  Vols. 

To  whom 
Accessible. 

Name. 

a 

Special  Character  and 
Remarks. 

No.  of  Vols. 

To  whom 
Accessible 

2. 

PrlnL 

MSS. 

£ 

Print. 

MS*.  | 

DURHAM: 

Hcll: 

| 

Bishop  Cosin'a  Lib 

1669 

Chief.  Theol. ;  little  used. 

4,456 

18S  [Ol 

Lyceam  Library. 

1«07| 

17,000 

Sub. 

borrow. 

Subscription  Lib. 

1775  Cot.  printed  1876. 

■H) 

Shaie'old. 

Cathedral  Library 

Monastic;  pr.  cat.  ol  MSS 

15,000 

570- 

O.  n.  1. 

Inverness: 

University  Lib. 

l833jMaltby,  Kouth  and  Winter 
bottom  bequests. 

31,168 

Mein. 
(0.  b.  1.). 

Free  Public  Lib. 

Ipswich  : 

Act  adopted  1877. 

EDINBURGH: 

| 

Free  Lib.  and  Mus 

1853|ScL;  ref.  lib.  only  ;L,A, 

3,000 

2"  ,0| 

Advocates'  Lib. 

1680  Copyright  prlv.:  pr.  cat. 

265,000 

3,000 

To  inquir.  [ 

*Ceighley  : 

1  . 

Facul.  of  Actuaries 

1856  Professional ;  large  col.  o 

1,200 

Mem.   and 

Mechanics'  Inst. 

is:. 

7,000 

Sub. 

pamphlets. 

Stud. 

Kels    : 

Literary  Institute. 

1872 

8,000 

Sub. 

Kelso  Library. 

17« 

8,000 

jSub. 

Mecb.  Subs.  Lib. 

1831 

22,500 

Sub. 

Kidderminster  : 

New  College  Lib. 

1843 

Theol,,  4e. ;  cat.  pr.  1868 

40,000 

200 

Stud. 

Free  Library. 

lSi«.'Ref.  lib.  with  newsroom. 

1,000 

Open. 

PliUosoph.  Inst. 

1816 

- 

30,l'00 

Sub. 

Kilmarnock: 

Roy.  CoO.  of  Phys 

1681 

Med. ;  cat.  printed  1862. 

26,000 

Mem. 

Libraiy. 

1797 

14,000 

Sub, 

R-.yal  Medical  Soc 

Me<L;  MS.  dissertations. 
Scl.  Trans. :  Hume's  MSS. 

20,000 

Mem. 

.  La-voholu      (Dutn 

1600,,'alfourd  bequest 

7.000 

Royal  Society  Lib. 

'  1737 

15,300 

Mem. 

fi  ies)  : 

■ 

Select  Subscrip.  L 

1800 

Gen.,  Pamph. 

31,000 

Sub. 

Leamington  : 

Signet  Libr.ii  y. 

1755 

Gen.,  Law  ;  cat.  printing. 

65,800 

Mem.,  lit. 

inuuir. 

Free  Public  Lib. 
Leeds : 

1857  L.  A. 

11,249 

Soc.  of  Antiquar.  L 

Chiefly  Scot.  Arch. ;  Drum 
mond  and  Kiddell  MSS. 

9,000 

Mem. 

Leeds  Library. 
Mechanics'  Inst. 

17G8 

1842 

85,000 
20,000 

Few. 

Shnrclio'd. 

S.S.C.  Library. 

180S 

Law.,  Gen.  Lit. 

12,000 

Mem. 

Public  Libiary. 

isM  L.  A.;  21  branches. 

lUU.202 

Open. 

Subscription  Lib.  - 

1794 

40,0  "i 

Sharehold. 

Yorkshire  College. 

1874  Chiefly  ScL 

2,000 

Stud. 

L'nitedPres.Cot..L 

1847 

Mainly    Theol.  ;     classet 

21,000 

Stud     and 

Leek.  ; 

,e   L 

cat.  pilnted  1868. 

Ministers. 

Lit.  and  Mech  Inst 

1837  Gen.,  Local. 

4,500 

Sub. 

University  Library 

1580 

Drummo'iHalllwell.Phil 

140,000 

2,000 

Mem. 

Leicester  : 

llpps,  and  Lai  rig  coll. 

Free  Library. 

1 B6. 

Gen.,Lelcest;L.  A. 

20,000 

Free. 

Watt      Inst      an 

1825 

Chiefly  Scientific. 

2,500 

Stud. 

Permanent  Lib. 

1771 

10,000 

Sub. 

School  of  Arts. 

Lewes  : 

ELY: 

Library  Society 

179C 

In  Fitzroy  Meiuorial. 

6,000 

Sub. 

Cathedral  Library. 

Hoc  is  .  Misc. ;  little  used 

6,000 

By  leave. 

Lichfield': 

Exeter  : 

Cathedral  Library 

6,000 

20    CI 

Cathedral  Library. 

ante 

Theol.  and  Hist. 

6,000 

Clergy 

(c.  b.  1.) 

900 

only. 

Free  Lib.  and  Mus 

1-74 

L.  A. 

5,000 

Residents. 

Dev.  and  E.  Free  L 

1870 

L.  A. 

.  12,076 

Open. 

Lincoln  : 

Devon   and  Exet* 

1813 

22,000 

Sharehold. 

Cathedral  Library. 

Monastic;  Theol. ;  politlca 

1       7,400 

Clergy    ol 

Iiistitate. 

and  Sub. 

tracts,  Liiz.  to  Chas.  I. 

diocese. 

FoRPAJt : 

Linlithgow: 

Free  Library. 

1870 

L.  A. 

4,450 

Open. 

Mechanics'  Inst. 

[85C 

3,000 

Sub. 

Galashiels  : 

Liverpool  : 

Public  Library. 

1874 

I.  A. 

3,800 

Open. 

Athen&um, 

1798 

30,000 

1 

Galway : 

Free  Public  Lib. 

1662 

L.  A.;  one  central  ref., 

It  72 ,4  06 

.Open. 

Queen'a  Coll  Lib. 

Gen.,  coll.  course. ;  town 

23,000 

Mem.; 

Ending  brchs. ;  pr.  cat. 

L43.285 

1 

council  records. 

househo. 

Lib.  (Lyceum). 

17.1S 

72,000 

,Sub. 

Gartmore : 

b.  L 

Medical  Institute. 

J.sj., 

Med.,  ScL 

8,000 

Ued.  men. 

Gartmorc  Librarj-, 

1871 

J.700 

Sub. 

London : 

Glasgow: 

Admiralty  Library 

Naval  and  Geog. ;  cat.  pr. 

25,000 

Anderson's  Coll.— 

Anthl'opolog.  Inst. 

1S44 

Anthropol.;  Eibnolog.Soc 

4,000 

Mem. 

(l)Ewtng'sMus.L 

1878 

Music ;  printed  cat. 

5,500 

-63 

1844,      Anthrop.       Soc 

(2)  Managers'  L. 

2,870 

1871 

1803,  united  1871. 

(3)  Mech.  Class  L 

1808 

7,138 

Mem.  ;    or 

Architectur.  Assoc. 

1862  Arcliitec-.Acilendingonli 

1,100 

Mem. 

by  payt. 

Athenaum  Club.      1824|Gen.  reL,  Art,  Hist  ;  pam 

4S.000 

Mem. 

Coll. ofSci.  and  Art 

1823 

For  use  of  Students. 

8,000 

Stud. ;    or 
by  payt. 

Baptist  Coll. 

|    pblels;  pr.  cat. 
1810.T''eol.  ondGe- 

10,000 

Stud. 

Faculty'  of    -Phys 

1690 

Med.,  Sci,  Loc  Arch.;  cat 

20,000 

50 

Med.  men ; 

(Regent's  Park). 

. 

and  Surgeons. 

printing. 

fellows 

BetlmalGreeuFr.L 

1875) 

10,000 

O  en, 

boiTow. 

Biikbeck  Inst. 

1623  Educational. 

9.000 

Mem. 

Faculty  of  Procur 

1817 

Gen.,  Law ;  books  lent 

10,861 

Mem. 

Brit,  and  For.  Bibje 

1605  Chiefly    Bibles;    cat.   pr 

10,000 

280 

(1  branch). 

Society. 

1855. 

Free  Ch.  Coll.  Lib. 

Theol. ;  N.  T.  critic. ;  lis- 
chendorf's  lib. 

24,000 

Mem.  and 
Stud. 

British  Ai  ch.  Ass, 

Archffol.,    Hist. ;     many 
drawings  of  antiquities 

500 

Mitchell  Library. 

1874 

Stephen     Mitchell's    beq.; 
Scot. poet.;  Glasgow  col. 

36,000 

Few. 

Fr.  pub. 
ref. 

British  Museum. 

1753 

Universal :    many   specm 
coll.;  copyright  piiv. 

1,500.000 

50,000 
and 

Free      by 
ticket. 

Philosophical  Soc. 

1802;Chiefly  Scientific. 

9,000 

Mem. 

45,000 

over  21. 

Stirling's  and  Glas- 

1791jFounded by  Stirling's  beq. 

60,000 

Fr.      ref.; 

char- 

gow Public  Lib. 

Sub  bor. 

Charterhouse. 

ters. 

University  Library 

15th  Also  a  Dlvln.  Hall  Lib. and 
cent     Hnnterian  Mus.  Lib. 

125,000 

350 

Mem.;    lit. 
Inq.    by 

Chemical  Society. 
Christ's  Hospital. 

1841  Chemistry,  &c. 

8,000 

Mem. 

payt. 

Colonial  Office. 

Colonial 

12,000 

Offluals. 

GLOUCESTER: 

Compositors'  Lib. 

]R53Gen.,  Piinllng. 

8.000 

Mem. 

Cathedral  Library. 

2,700 

Corporation       Lib. 

^iiGen..  Lond.:  Dutch  lib.  of 

80,000 

300 

Open. 

GODALMJNO  : 

(Guildhall). 

Austin     f  liars;     Clock- 

i 

Charterhouse   Sch. 

1804  Also     11    boarding-house 

10,000 

Open      to 

maker's  Co. 

Library. 

libraries. 

the  boys. 

Dr  Williams's  Lib. 

1716  Mainly    Theol.;     cat,     pr 

30,000 

1,000 

Dy  lr.trod.  | 

Greenock  .- 

1841-78. 

Greenock  Library. 

1783  Gen.  |  printed  cat. 

20.000 

Sub. 

Dulwtch  College  L, 

1C19  Allejne  Papers. 

7,000 

1,173 

Masters  & 

Mechanics'  Inst. 

1832 

4,000 

Sub. 

| 

Gth  fcrini 

Greenwich  : 

Entomological  Soc. 

1833' Entomology. 

2,400 

Mem. 

Roy.  Naval  Coll.  L. 

1873  Gen.,  Sol.,  Math.,  ic 

5,000 

Staff,  Stud. 

to.b.L) 

"ADDINOTOX: 

Foreign  Office  Lib. 

[History,  Dip..,  Ac. 

70,00 

oracuis. 

Free  Library. 

1717  Chiefly   old    books    from 

3,355 

Free. 

Geological  Society. 

1607, Sci,      Gcol.,    Mln.;     geol. 

17,500 

Fell. 

Gray  bequest. 

1     maps;  cat.  pi.  1880. 

Halipajc  : 

Gray's  Inn.        ante 

1555  Law,  Gen.;  cat.  pr,  1872. 

13,000 

25 

M  m. 

He  chinks'  Inst. 

1825 

12,000 

Sub. 

Guv's  Hosidtal. 

1825  Mcd.andffeJ.  ■ 

5,197 

ii  irLStnd. 

Haslet : 

Herald's  Coll.  Lib. 

1 

tMech.Inst 

1826 

Gen.,  Local. 

7,000 

Sub. 

Home  Office. 

I80O  Law.  Hip'. 

5,000 

Harrow  : 

House  of  Commons. 

1818. Gen.,     Lfiw.    and     Hist.; 

40,000 

li.l'.'s. 

School  ( Vanghan)  L. 

ante 

8,000 

Few. 

Open      to 

pr.  cat.  18-17. 

1819 

the  boys. 

House  of  Lords. 

[Gen.,  Law. 

30,000 

'eers. 

Hawick  : 

Incorporated    Law 

1831  Law,    Gen.    ref.;     private 

30,000 

Few. 

iem.    aod 

Public  Library. 

1878  L.  A. 

3,000 

Open. 

Sociery. 

acts;  pamphlets. 

Sub. 

Hereford: 

1 

India  Office. 

SO] 

Uaiuly  Indi.  and  Orient. 

40,000 

0,000 

Cathedral  Lib.      c. 

1380 

Chiefly  Theol.   and  Hist; 
edmission  difficult. 

2,000 

230 

^o  rules. 

Fr.  Pub.  L.  and  Mus. 

1872 

L.A. 

7,018 

88 

J>en. 

Inner  Temple. 

Wtt 

^aw,   Gtn..  Petyr,  Adol- 

36,000 

600   i 

[cm. 

Permanent  Librarj 
HERTFORD: 

1815 

7,000 

iub. 

HO 

phua,    Crawford,      and 
Austin  coils, 

Free  Library, 

1856 

LA. 

1,000 

Inns  of  Court  Lend- 

966 

1,500 

I 

aITi^t«r>' 

Halleybury  Coll.  L.I8G8  200vols.of  EI.  Comp.'slib 

4,000 

-pperboys 

inc  Libiary. 

Hktwood: 

InMlturion  of  Civil 

B18E 

IcL,  Engin. ;  cat.  pr. 

17,000 

■ 

lem.    ar.J. 

Public  Free  Lib. 

IIiuh  Wycombe: 

1874  Lending  Ub.  only;  L.  A. 

1,000 

)pen. 

Engineers. 

Stud. 

1 

King's  CoUege  Lib. 

830  M*r*den,  VThcatstone,  and 

.1 

lud. 

Free  Library. 

1872|Sap.  by  J.  O.  Griffith,  Q.C. 

2,500 

)pen. 

.    1 

HORNCASTLI : 

Lambeth  Palace  L. 

610iThcol.    and    Hist. ;    books 

S0.000  1 

4,000  lOpcn. 

Mechanics'  Inat. 

ISScjl 

8,500 

Sub. 

1    lent  by  leare. 

|                  1 
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LIBRARIES 


[united  KINGDOM. 


London— con  td. 

Lincoln's  Inn. 


Linnean  Society.      | 
London  Institution.  1805 


London  Library. 

Medical  Society. 

Meteon-log.  Office. 

Middle  Temple. 

Museum  of  Practi- 
cal Geology. 

Nomne  Hill  Free 
Pubnc  Library. 

Numismatic  Soc. 

Obstetilc.il  Society. 

Oi  story,  Brornpton. 

Parent  Office  Lib. 

Pharmaceutic.  Sot 

Reform  Club. 
Kr»j.  Acad,  of  Arts. 


Special  Charcetcr 
Remarks. 


Law,    Gen.    Lit.;    cat.  pr. 

Hale  HSS 
Linnsus's  lib.  apart. 
Hist.,  'lopgr. ;  cat.  pr. 

Cat.  pr.  1875-81 
Med.  Sci. 

JMereorol,  and  Magnetism. 
Law,  Miscel. ;  cat.  pr.  1S80, 
bci..   Geo).,  Mm.;    cat.   pr, 

187  8. 
Supported  by  Mr  J.  Hey- 

ood. 
Numismatics. 
Obstetrics. 
Mainly  Tlieol. 
Sci.;  cat.  printing. 
Plmi-nv,  Chcm.,    Bot.;  br. 

in  Edin.  with  700  vols. 

Fine  Arts;  pr.  cat.  1877. 


Roy.  Acad,  of  Music.  1822  Music, 
Roy.  Arclisjol.  Inst    lS4VAntiq.,  H'st. 
Roy.  A"laiic  Soc.        IS.'C  Chiefly  Oriental. 
Roy.  Astron.  Soc.     [IS2U  Astronomical. 


IM5 


Royal  Coil,  of  Pby 

eicians. 
Royal     College    of 

Surgeon';. 
R.iy.  C  louial  Inst 

Roy.  Geogr.  Soc. 

Rov.  Historical  Soc- 
Roy.  lust,  of  British 

Architects. 
Rojnl  Institution. 
Royal  Medical  and 

Chimreical  Soc 
Royal  Society. 
Roy.  Soc.  of  Lit. 
Roy.  United  Service 

Institution. 
Russell  Institution. 
Rncred  Harmonic  So 
St     Bartholomew's 

Hbspital. 
St  PaulsCath.  L. 

Do.       School. 

St  Thomas"  nosp. 
Slon  College. 


Sir  J.  Soanc's  Mus. 
Soc.  of  Antiquaries 
Soc.  of  Bib.  Arch. 
Soc.    if    Telegraph  1876 
Engineers. 

S.  Kensington  Mns. 
(1)  Educational  L.    IS*; 


Medical. 


Med. ;  40,000  pamphlets  and 
dissertations. 
ISCO  Colonial,  Indian. 


Gcograpli.,  Maps;  cat.  pr. 

1SS1. 
Hist. 
Architecture;  al»o  a  loan 

coll. 
Kef.;  classified  pr.  cat. 
Med.,  Ac;    cat.    pr     in  3 

vols.  1879. 
Sci. :  trans,  and  periodicals. 


1870 


(2)  National  Art  L. 

(3)  Iiyce  Lib. 

(4)  Forster  Lib. 

South  London  Fr.L. 
Statistical  Society. 
University  College. 


Milk,    and  Naval;  cat.  pr 
1864. 

Music;  pr.  cat. 

Med.,  Gen  ;  now  lib.  built 

1870. 
Theol.;  pamphlets. 
Milton  edns.  and  edns.  ot 

Lily's  gram. 
Med. 
Theol.,  Hist.;    lntcrlta\ed 

Bodleian  cat.  In  use. 


Antiq.,  Topog. 
Bibl.  Archeology 
Electric,  and  Magnetism 

form,  by  Sir  F.  Ronalds; 

cat.  pr.  1880. 

Education ;  cat.  pr. 


University  of  Lond. 

Victoria  Institute. 
War  Office.     , 
Westminster — 
Free  I'uMic  Lib. 
Dean  &  Chapter  L 
WorklngMen  sColl 
Zoological  Society. 

LYNN: 
Stanley  Library. 

MACCLESFIELD: 
Frte  Library. 

MADBLKY: 
Free  Library. 

Maidstone: 
Mus.  and  Pub.  Lib. 

Manchester  : 
Athencum  Library 
Cathedral  Library 
Chctham's  Library. 

Free  Public  Library 

Grammar  School. 
Lancashire     Indep. 
College  Library. 
Mecli.  Inst. 
Medleal  Soc.  Lib. 
Owens  College  Lib. 


IS52|Artj  drawings,  Ac. 
ISOSen.,  English  Drama;  beq. 

I     of  Rev.  A.  Dyce. 
I876l<;en.,    Hlsr.,    Antlq.,    Ac. 

1     beq.  of  John  Furstcr. 
1878  Newsroom. 
l834JSiatist. 
182:  Chiefly   Clas.,   Sel,    Med. 

I   Chinese,  IcclandlcMath. 
and  Dante  co'l. 
1837  Grote  and  De  Morgan  coll 


is;,;. 


L8S4 
187C 

L86fl 

|4l: 
l.-u',: 
LOCH 

i  s.',:1 
1816 


Theol. 

Mlllt.,Topogr.;  MS.records 

L.  A. ;  1  branch. 
Theol.,  History. 
Chiefly  Sci.  and  Hist. 
Zoological. 

Founder  15th  Earl  Derby. 

LA. 

L.A. 

Gen.  ref. ;  L.  A. 

Lib.  partlv  burnt  In  1873. 

Mainly  Thenl. 

Chiefly  older  Lit.  ;  Popery 

tracts  ;   Halllwell  coll. 
Central     ref.     L.     and     6 

brunches ;  pr.  cat. 

Chief.  TheoL 


4->,000   Huny 


70,000 

SO  fiOO 
11,200 
6,000 
30,000 
30,000 

5,000 

2,000 

3,000 
18.000 
80,000 

8,000 

30,000^ 
5,-TOO 

850 

3,000 
12,700 
8.UO0       300 

16,000       200 

42,500 


Few. 
Few. 


1,000  ' 

!,0(.0 

),OO0     Ft*. 

f,500 
1,851  I 
S.0Q0 


Mfd. ;  at  Owens  Coll. 
Coll.  Course. 


8,700 
3,300 


5,000 
50,600 


20,000 
2,000 
3,000 


50,000 
14,500 


•,000 
10,000 
100,000 


800 
25,000 

13,527 
11,000 
4,360 
9,000 

17,000 

10,000 


18,511 

500 

40,000 

R63.000 

LS5.000 

6,000 

11,000 


Few. 
Few. 

500 


14,500 
31,000  [Many 


To  whom 
Accessible. 


Few. 
300 


Sub. 

(o.  b.  L). 
Sub. 
Mem. 
Officials. 
Mem. 
By  intiod. 

Open. 

Mem. 
Med.  men. 
Mem. 
Open. 
Mem. 

Mem. 
Mem. 

(o.  b.  .j. 
Mem. 
Mem. 
Mam. 
Mem. 
Mem. 

Mem. 

Fell. 

(o.  b.  L). 
FelL 

(o.  b.  L). 
Fell. 
Mem. 

(o.  b.  L). 
Mem. 
Fell.;       ,»n 

in trod. 
Fell. 
Mem. 
Officers  of 
and  N. 
Sub. 

By  leave. 
Stud. 

Cath.  body 
MaBi'.rs  A 
Sthcluss. 
Stud. 
London 

Clergy  by 

sub. 

Fell. 

Mem. 

Open. 


Teachers, 
Stud.,  Sub 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Open. 
Mem. 
Stud. ;  oth 
by  Inirod 

Mem. 

(o.  b.  1 .). 
Mem. 
Officials. 

Open. 
Chapter. 
Mem. 
Mem. 

Sub. 

Open. 


Open. 

Sub. 

Cath.  cler. 
Open. 

Open, 

Boys. 
Stud. 

(o.  b.  1.). 
Mem 
Sub. 
Stud. 

(o.  b.  1-). 


1 

Name. 

■\ 

Special  Character  and 
Remarks. 

No.  of  Vola. 

To  whom 

Accessible. 

u. 

Print. 

MSS. 

Manchester— cont. 

• 

Portico  Lib. 

[604 

Many  .wmplilets, 

30,000 

Snb„ 

Radford     Lib.     (St 

ISM 

Med.,  dbsiet. ;  pr.  cat.  1877. 

3,500 

Staff 

Mary's  Hosp.). 

Marlborough  col. 

Addeiley  Lib. 

1M- 

7.400 

5t)iand6jb 

Maynooth  Coll. 

1793 

Chiefly  Catholic  TheoL 

40,000 

Few. 

forma. 
Stud. 
(0.  b.  1.). 

MlDDLESBOROUGH  ! 

Fiee  Library. 

1871. L.  A.;  1  brch.  rcad.-room. 

11,500 

Ooen. 

Newcastle-on- 

TYNE : 

Literary  and  Philo- 

1793 

Cion.  ref. ;  printed  cat. 

60,000 

Sub. 

sophical  Society. 

Public  Library. 

1874 

*  A. ;  new  building  erect- 
ing. 

25.000 

Bnrgesws 
and  Rest. 

Newport  : 

Free  Library. 

1870 

a  A. ;  also  art  m*iic*oI. 

0,734 

Real. 

Northampton  : 

•Free  Library. 

1S70 

j.A.:  alsomus.ninl  rviif'uK 
of  ait  and  sci. 

11,000 

Real. 

Norwich  . 

Cathedral  Library,  j 

Monastic;  chiefly  Dlv. 

5.700 

Hioc   clrr. 

Free  Library. 

1854 

Jen,  Local ;  L,  A 

6.000 

Open. 

Norfolk  &  Noiwicli 

Ut.  Inst. 

Public  Library. 

1734 

Gen.,  Clas. 

45,000 

Sub. 

Nottingham: 

Free  Public  Lib. 

1867 

Gen.,  Local  {Byri.ni ,  L.  a.  , 
'1  branches. 

20,000 

Ouen. 

OSCOTT . 

St  Mao's  Coll.  Lib. 

183V 

Largely   Theol  and  Clas. ; 
pu<ciiMscd  "jy  Bp.  Walsh, 

2*1.?38 

70 

Oxford : 

All  Souls  Library. 

1443 

Gen.,    Law  ;      Codrlugton 
bequest,  171«. 

40,0u0 

300 

Grad..  4c. 

Balllol  College  Lib. 

15th 

cent 

Jndngiad.  merged    wlih 
Cotl.  Lib. 

Bodleian  Library. 

\b0'2 

Copyright  privilege. 

400,000 

30,000 

'-.ml 
(o.  b.  ].). 

Biazcnosc  ColL  L 

ante 

Cndcrcrad.    lib.     of     loOO 

12,000 

Fell. 

1320 

vols. 

(o.  b.  1.). 

Christ  Church  L. 

Div.,  Clas.,    Top.;   Muni* 
colL;   Wuke  MSS. 

33,000 

337 

Mem. 
Co.  b.  1.) 

Corpus  Coll.  L. 

Exeter  Coll.  Lib. 

1314 

Also  an  undcrgr.  lib 

25,000 

Fell. 
(o.  b.  U 

Hertford  Coll-  Lib. 

. 

J.sus  Coll.  Lib,     c 

162] 

Mso  nn  nndergrad.  ("aicy- 
rick">  lib. 

,000 

141 

Fell, 
(o.  b.  1.). 

Kcble  Coll.  Lib. 

1870 

Chief.  Theol.  ;  Keble  MSS. 

8,600 

10 

Mem 

Lincoln  Coll.  Lib. 

Theol. 

15.000 

Magdalen  Cull.  L. 

1  -1 58 

22,500 

250 

Fell. 
(a  b.  I.). 

Mcrton  Coll.  L.     ft 

1370 

'Ins   lately   speclalircd    In 
mod.  hist,  (foteign). 

12,000 

350 

Mem. 
(o.  b.  10. 

New  College  Lib. 

1386 

Gen.,  Clas  ,  Tbeol. 

17,000 

350 

Mem. 

I        Oriel  College  Lib 
PembroktfColl.  L. 

Comp.  PhlL  and  Myth. 

62 

3,000 

Public  Library. 

1854 

LA. 

7.000 

By  Ruar. 

Queen's  Coll.  Lib. 

14  W 

Gen.,  Theol..  Hist.;  undei- 
grad    read. -room 

50,000 

400 

Fell, 
(o.  b.  1.). 

Radcliffe  Library. 

1749 

Sci.  and  Med. ;  now  at  Mus. 

30,000 

M.  of  Utilr. 

St  Edmund  Hall. 

Patristic  Lit. 

Small. 

Mem. 

St  John's  Coll.  Db. 

20,000 

210 

Fell, 
(o.  b.  1). 

Taylor  InsL  Lib. 

1648 

Mod.  Europ.  Lit.  i  Dante 
LiL;  Maxarlnades;  Lin  her 
pamphlets. 

SO. 000 

110 

Mem.      of 

UulT. 
(0.  b.  1.). 

Trinity  College  Lib. 

1554 

\li.o  an  undergr.  lib. 

FcU.,     *c 
(0.  b.  1). 

Cnatt ached  Stud.  L. 

1872 

Stud.  Lib. 

2,000 

Siod.      by 
fee. 

Union  Society. 

1886 

17,000 

Utm. 

University  Coll.  L. 

Wad  ham  Coll.  Lib. 

I  CIS 

Coll.  on  Bot.  and  Spanish 
Reformers  (Wlffenj. 

10,000 

Worcester  ColL  L 

1714 

Chiefly  Clas.  and   Theol. ; 
specialties  in  clas.  nrchso. 

23,000 

Realdent 

■■l   >  ■ 

:     PAISLEY  : 

Free  Public  Db. 

1870 

L,  A.;  mus,  art  galleries, 
and  obsonatory. 

10,000 

160 

Open. 

Peebles : 

Chambers'  InoL 

1859 

Founder  Df  W.  Chambers. 

15,000 

Sub.  only. 

Tenzance : 

Public  Library. 

1818 

15,400 

Sub. 

PERTH  : 

Mechanics'  Lib. 

Lssa 

Gen.,  Local  ;  burnt  18C9.' 

7.000 

Sub. 

Perth  Library. 

Peterborough: 

Catliedral  Library. 

Monastic;  mainly  Theol. 

4,000 

By  Introd. 

'    Plymouth : 

Free  Public  Lib 

L87« 

Gcn.,Dev.and  Corn.  ColL; 
L.  A.  (18ri). 

15,000 

Open. 

Proprietory        and 

1820 

Cottonlan    Mns.    and  Lib. 

16.0S4 

Proprle. 

Cottontail  Lib. 

annexed  1853. 

and  Sub. 

Port-Glasgow  : 

Public  Libra,  y. 

1798 

Closed  1868  ;  reop.  1872. 

9,500 

Sub. 

PRBSTON:  • 

Free  Public  Lib. 

[87! 

Harris  bequest ;  L.  A. 

10,000 

Open. 

Dr  Shepherd's  Lib. 

1  -.,j 

Ref.  ;   bequeathed    by  Dr 
Shepherd  to  town. 

11,6'J 

54 

Order  from 
alderman. 

Reading: 

Free  Library. 

1971 

Not  under  L.  A, ;  A.  re- 

6,000 

Ooen. 

cently  adopted,  howover. 

FRANCE.] 


LIBKARIES 
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Name. 

•a 

a 

Sneclal  Character  and 

No.  of  Vols. 

To  whom 
Accessible. 

Remuika. 

0 

Print.      MSS. 

Richmond:  " 

1-ree  Public  Lib. 

1881 

LA. 

7,000 

Rest. 

WcsteydnTlicolnta 

1-i 

Chief.  Theol. 

14,000 

cal  Institute, 

Stan*     and 

RlPON  : 

Stud. 

Minster  Ubrary. 

L624 

Misc. 

6,340 

Clergy 

(o.  b.  1.). 

R.OCHDALE: 

Equitable  Pwneeis 

1849 

Central  Lending  L.  and  17 

14,475 

Mem. 

Society. 

newsrooms,    each    wit! 
small  ref.  lib. 

Free  Public  Lib. 

UJ73 

Gen.,  Local  Lit.;  L.  A. 

30,175 

Open 

Rochester  : 

Cathedral  Library. 

Misc. ;  printed  cat 

1,100 

Uioc.  Cler. 

ROSSALL  : 

School  Library. 

ROTHERHAU  : 

Free  Library. 

■  w 

L.  A. 

3,200 

Inhabit. 

RUGDY : 

Sehool  Llbraiy. 

in.'' 
181 

Temple  icadlng-rooml079. 

5,000 

Few. 

Masters    &,< 
boys. 

St  Andrews  : 

University  LILrary 

1G12 

Includes   the    three    coll. 
lib.  (1455,  1512,  1537). 

90,000 

200 

.Mem. 
<o.  b.  1.) 

St  Helen's: 

Free  Library. 

1354 
1877 

Gen.,  Locul ;  L.  A. 

6,000 

Few. 

Open. 

SALFORD : 

Royal  Mui    .in  .1  L. 

184! 

L.  A. ;  4  branches. 

70,000 

open. 

Sausrurv  : 

Cathedral  Library. 

Uth 

C  Bill 

Chiefly  Theol. ;  pr.  cut. 

4,877 

187 

Open. 

SHEFFIELD  : 

Free  Lib.  and  Mus. 

1800 

L.  A. ;  3  branches 

66,000 

KesL 

Shrewsbury : 

School  Library. 

older  Lit. 

5,000 

Few. 

Masters 
(0.  b.  1.). 

Smethwick  ; 

Free  Library. 

1R7G 

L.  A- 

4,036 

Open. 

SOUTHAMPTON  : 

Hartley  Institute. 

1862 

Ref. ;  coll.  of  old  French 
Ut.,  iitcd.,  claft, 

18,000 

Few. 

Sub. ;  pub. 
in  eveng 

SOUTHPORT : 

Atkinson  Free  lib. 

L87fi 

L.  A. ;  1  branch. 

10,350 

Ity  guar. 

South  Shields: 

Public  Ubrary. 

1871 

L.  A. ;  1  br.  ncwaroom. 

13,250 

Open. 

STAFFORD : 

William  Salt  Lib. 

1872 

Gen.      ref.,       Arcliseol. ; 

Staffordshire  coLL 

7,500 

Num- 
erous. 

Open. 

STOCKPORT: 

Free  Public  Library. 

1875 

L.  A. 

10,400 

Open. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT: 

1     Free  Library. 

1878 

L.  A. ;  also  a  Mus. 

6,186 

Open. 

Sunderland: 

Public  Free  Lib 

1862 

L.  A. 

10,000 

By  guar. 

Swansea": 

Public  Library. 

1874 

Gen.     ref.,    Welsh     Ut.  ; 
L.     A.;      3      branches; 
Rowland  Williams  beq. 

26,500 

20 

Open. 

Roy.  Inst,  of  South 
Wales. 

Thurso  : 

L835 

Gen.,  Wales;  printed  cat. 

13,000    Few. 

Sub. 

tree  Library. 

1872 

L.  A.;  Itobert  Dick's  coll. 

2.500 

Resl. 

TRURO : 

Bishop  Phillpotl'sL. 

Theol. 

5,000 

Dloc.  Cler., 
or  Sub. 

Cornwall  Ubrary. 

1792 

7,000 

Sub. 

Royal  lust,  of  Corn- 

1818 

Science  and  Archeol. ;  a1s< 

1,750 

Mem. 

wall. 

Mas 

Tynemouth : 

Free  Library. 

1868 

L.  A. 

19.083 

By  giiai. 

Walsall: 

Free  Library. 
Ware: 
St  Edmunds  Coll.  L 

1859 

L.  A. ;  1  branch. 

10,850 

Open. 

1784 

G-en.,TheoL  ;  In  1869  man; 

20,000 

Mem. 

books    removed    to    S 

Thomas  Seminary,  Hum 

mersmlth. 

Warrington  : 

Museum. 

1848 

Gen.,  Local;  L.  A. 

18,000 

100 

Sub.       foi 
lend.  lib. 

Warwick 

Free  Library. 

1866 

L.  A. 

8,000 

Open. 

Wednesburt 

Free  Ubrary 

1878 

L.  A. 

7,000 

Open. 

Wells  : 

Cathedral  Lib.       e. 

lt;r,o 

Chiefly  Theol. 

4,000 

Few. 

Open  by  1. 

West  Browwich  : 

Free  Ubrary. 

1874 

L.  A 

12,000 

Open. 

Wioan  : 

Free  Public  Lib. 

1977 

Gen.,  Mining  ;  L.  A 

27,000 

] 

Open. 

WlLLENHALL: 

Public  Ubrary.         1675 

L     A  ;     lending     llbruiy 

3,200 

Dy  guar. 

only. 

Winchester" 

Cathedral  Library. 

1684 

Chiefly  Theol. 

4,500 

15 

Dloc.  Cler. 

Collegc.Mobcrlej  L. 

i-.; 

3,750 

Hoys. 

Public  Library. 

taji 

L.  A.;   Did  Hb.  existed    In 
Guildhall  before. 

2,170 

ResL       by 
guurant. 

Windsor: 

Eton  College  Lib. 

i'-ti, 

■c  nt 

Chiefly  Clas.  and  Thco.. 

23,000 

100 

Makers; 
Par.  Cler. 

Eton  Scl  ool  Lib. 

1821 

8,000 

Boys. 

Royal  Library. 

By    Prints,  Ac,   coll.   by  Geo. 
Wll.      MI.,  and    Raphael  coll. 

70  COO 

IV. i     o(  Prince  Cmiinrt. 

Name. 

•6 

B 

Special  Character  and 
Remarks. 

No.  of  Vols. 

To  whom 

Accessible, 

— 

Print.    I  MSS. 

Wolverhampton  : 

Free  Library. 

1S09 

L.    A.;    Field    Club    and 
Winter  Lectures. 

24,600 

Worcester  : 

CathcdiuL  Llbraiy. 

164< 

Chiefly  Theol. 

4,085 

251 

Dio..-.  Cler. 
(0.  b.  1.). 
Non-res!. 

Public  Library. 

LS84 

Gen.,      BcL,      Worcester 

12,000 

LA,;  Hastings  Mus. 

by  sub. 

Wrexham: 

Free  Library. 

1879 

L.  A.;  reading-room    ant 
ref.  lib. 

525 

Open. 

York  : 

Minster  library. 

Monastic;  printed  cat. 

1 1 ,000 

300 

Open  by  l. 

Subsci  iption  Lib. 

1794  Gen.,  Local. 

40,000 

Mem. 

11.  FRANCE. 

Abbeville: 

Bibliotheque  de   la 

1686 

Printed  cat.  preparing. 

40,000 

Few. 

Open;  bks. 

VlUe. 

lent. 

Agen  : 

Bibliotheque. 

Largely  monastic;  cat.  to 
be  printed. 

30,000 

Few. 

Open. 

AlX: 

Bibliotheque       Me- 

1786 

UCjanes  bequest  of  80,000 

150,000 

1.10O 

Open;  bks. 

janes. 

lMi 

vols. 

1.  to  prof. 

Ajaccio  (Corsica) : 

Bibliotheque* 

lMX 

Founded  by  Lnclen  Bona- 
parte. 

30,000 

200 

Open;  bks\ 
lent  by  1. 

Amiens  : 

B.  Cominuuale. 

1781 

Printed  catalogues. 

70,000 

800 

Do. 

Angers : 

B.  Communale. 

1791 

Gen.,  An  Jon;  twopopulai 
libs.  In  connexion. 

44,000 

1,500 

Open. 

Arras: 

Bibliotheque. 

40,000 

1,200 

AUCH: 

B.  Communile. 

179J 

15,000 

Open. 

Auxerre: 

Bibliotheque. 

Gen.,  Local 

40,000 

224 

Open ;  bks. 
lent  by  1. 

AVIGNON: 

Bibliotheque. 

1791 

93,000? 

1,200 

JBeaune  : 

B.  de  la  Ville. 

1794 

39,000 

COO 

Do. 

Besanc/ON : 

B.  de  la  Ville. 

1634 

130,000 

1,800 

Open;  b.1. 

BLors : 

B.  Comniunulcr 

1  roa 

1812 

30,000 

Few. 

Open  ;  bks 
lent  by  1 

Bordeaux : 

Bibliotheque. 

18— 

Succeeded    lib.    of    Acad, 
estab.  in  first  half  of  18th 
cent. ;  cat.  partly  pr. 

190,000 

1,500 

Open. 

Boulogne: 

B.  Communule. 

1798 

50,600 

90 

Open. 

Bourg : 

B.  Communale. 

17D0 

Gen,,  Theol.,  History. 

30,000 

CO 

Op.;  bks.1. 

Bourg es : 

B.  publique. 

1792 

Largely  older  lit 

25,000 

327 

Op.;  bks.1. 

Crest  : 

B.    de    1'EcoIe    de 

1802 

Med.,  Scl. 

15,200 

Med,  staff. 

Me~declneNavale 

Caen: 

Bibliotheque. 

1809 

Succeeded  the  Unl7er.  L. 
founded  1431. 

80,000 

524 

Open. 

CAMBRAI: 

Bibliotheque. 

1701 

Rich  In  monastic  coll. 

40,000 

1,300 

Carpentras: 

Bibliotheque. 

Gen.,  Local;  Pelresc  MSS. 

25,000 

1,000 

Open. 

Chalons-sur- 

MARNE: 

Bibliotheque. 

[800 

30,000 

80 

Chartres: 

B.  Communale. 

1794 

Rich  In  early  MSS.  and  bks. 

65,000 

1,673 

Op. .  bks.  1. 

Chaumont: 

Bibliotheque  Pub). 

1790 

Gen.,  Loc. ;  rich  in  incun. 

32,000 

300 

Open. 

Clermont- 

Ferrand  : 

Bibliotheque. 

40,000 

400 

Dijon  : 

B.  Publique. 

1708 

Rich  In  Hist. 

79,427 

1,106 

Open. 

Dole  (Jura): 

Bibliotheque. 

ante 

1786 

Printed  cat. 

27,853 

Open. 

DOUAI : 

B.  Publique. 

1789 

Rich  In  theology  and  law. 

100,000 

1,297 

Dpen. 

Epinal: 

Bibliotheque. 

30,000 

220 

Grenoble: 

Bibliotheque. 

177.' 

Gen.,  Local. 

170,000 

7,000 

Dp. ;  bks.  1. 

Havre: 

B.  Municipals 

rso 

36,121 

59 

Do. 

La  Rochelle  : 

B.  de  la  Ville. 

6M 

L793 

Gen.,  Hist.,  Local. 

30,646 

569 

)o. 

LAVAL: 

It.  Munlcipaie. 

1839 

28,000 

Jpen. 

Lf.  Mans  : 

Bibliotheque. 

60,000? 

700 

LlLLE : 

B,  Munlcipaie. 

1780 

Gen    Local;  pr.  eat. 

75,000 

800    Op. ;  bks.  1.1 

Lyons : 

B.  dc  la  Ville. 

1530 

120,000 

1,500                       l 
46  10r*n          } 

ft.  «lu  Pal  '1-  \''- 

POC  Scl.  and  Alt  ;  printed  cnt, 

*5,«O0 

XIV.  —  69 
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LIB  11  A  HIES 


[GERMANY. 


.Vnmc. 

f" 

3 

Special  Character  and 
Rcmarka. 

Jto.  ot  Vols. 

To  whom 

Name. 

1 

Special  Character  and 
Remarks. 

N"o.  of  Vols. 

To  whom 
ccesslble. 

Print. 

11SS. 

.ccessible. 

PtinL 

MSS. 

Uarskxllvs  : 

JBjUSSLAU  : 

itfo.u.   Univei-slttits- 

UlbUf-tlit-quc. 

7.W 

Ucn.,  rryvtncc. 

05,000 

1.530    Open. 

SI  1  Stroi 

350.000    4.00' 

UoXTl'KLl.lf'.ii  : 

1 

B. 

Theo. ;      250.09()      pam- 

«.*tis. by 

It.  <to  la  Villo. 

79- 

Priutcn  cat. 

80,000 

Open. 

phlets,  &c. 

cu&-. 

Eeolc  dc  ~d61cc.ni'. 

40,000 

COO 

ty  leave. 

Sclilcs.  Gesellsch.  1. 1810 

50,000 

Mem. ;  oi"". 

Hancv  : 

Vaterl.  Cultur. 

by  Runr. 

llibliotlieque. 

7SW 

:n  old  uiiiv.  buildings. 

02,221 

717    Opel 

Stadt-B.                      ISC 

'ormed  from  several  libs. 

200  000 

•,400    Oper 

V antes  : 

of  ICth  and  17th  cent. 

liibllothemie. 

588 

Gen.,  LocaL 

150,800 

200    Opon. 

CARLSRCHK: 

\'IPE  : 

tinnsh.  Hof-  u. 

Acce 

It.  Muniu,  .:■■ 

790 

40,000 

Few, 

Dp. ;  bks.  1 

Lundes-B. 
Cassel  : 

since  17G6. 

books  lent. 

liiUlothl'qiK'. 

Kit. 

I'rinted  ait. 

75,000 

200 

Dpcn. 

Landcs-B. 
Coburo  : 

5S0  Gen.,  Hesse. 

1BS.0B0 

1,500    Open. 

»i:u':.\  s ra : 

Herzogl.-B. 

Aft. 

-50  0C0 

350    All  cduct 

U    Commumilc, 

;i 

Gen.,  Orleans, 

50,480 

640 

3p  ;  bkfi.1. 

C '.■);■» 

person* 

.'AKia  : 

Cologne  : 

* 

B.  dc  1'ArHciiul. 

7th 

200,000 

0,000 

Open. 

Gymnasium        uoi 

S01 

37olli 

goo 

Opci. 

B.  dil  Corps  LeffM. 
II.  du    In    Coiu'    lit 

7!l 

r.«w,  &t. 

50,000 

Marzellan. 

Law  and  Hislory;   parti) 

30,000 

Many. 

Judges 

Stadt-B. 

Re- 

Scl.    mid    Pop. ;     existed 

86,0*J0 

501) 

Open ; 

Cassation. 

burnt,  1871. 

(o.  b.  I.). 

est, 

earlier    ivitli    the    towi. 

books 

ii.  du  Dcput  do   fa 
Guerre. 

Military. 

80,000 

Many 

Open  by  1. 

COLNAR  : 

B80 

arc  li  Ives, 

lent  out. 

It.    till  OcpOt  dc  1. 

Mainly  Sci. 

30,000 

258 

Open  by  L 

Stadt-B. 

Constance : 

1791 

75,351 

O-mn. 

11.  du  l  Ec.  Nut  d< 

]» 

Fine  Arts,  Archieol  ;    pi. 

15,000 

Stud. 

Wessenberg'sche 

M)M 

40,000 

Open. 

l.cnux  Art". 

en'. 

(o.  b.  L). 

Stadt-B. 

It.  dc  la  Fatultc*  di 

17.; 

Commentaries  of  deans  n 

65,000 

3pen. 

Dantzig  : 

Mudceiiic. 

fac.  1324  17SC. 

Stadt-B. 

1ASII 

h'nnnerly  learned;  now  gen. 

83,01)0    amy. 

Oper 

It.  dc  1' Instil ut. 

17.1! 

icn.  Sc.  and  Lit, 

100,000 

Open  by  1. 

Darmstadt . 

' 

it.  Mazarine. 

1G40,  Public  since  1G8S. 

150,000 

6,000 

Open. 

Grossh.  Hol-B. 

isa 

Mbd.  &,  Jur.  Diss. ;  music. 

600,000    3,tli0 

<)p.;blu.). 

It.      du      Muso'inn 

Zool  ;  over  7000  drawings 

30,001 

Dessau  : 

U'nwt.NuturelU- 

on  vellum. 

Herzogl    B. 

1821 

70,000    Sec  . 

rt.  Xatioiudc. 

159.' 

2,200,000 

30.000 

Open. 

DETMQLD  : 

1 

1737 

FUistl    Lanues-B 

182-1 

Formed  out  of  curlier  coll ;. 

50,100        100    Ah  iMluCTd 

B.  Polonaise. 

183S 

Poland.  &c 

50,000 

Open. 

|          |    persons. 

11.  Ste  Genevieve. 

1024 

i'liblic  since  1700. 

120,000 

2.302 

Open. 

DlLLlNGKN  I 

i 

B.  do   rUnlYerwIre 

Class.,   Theol.,    Sc,   Hlsl. 

125,000 

1.000 

K.  Krcis-  u.Studlcn- 

1531 

Earlier  lib.  of  n  nniversliy  ;•    7<>_00C 

StW 

Oper        bv 

(Nurbonnc). 

B 

strong  in  Jesuit  lit. 

guamt.i, 

ft.  dc  la  VIDb. 

I  Sill 

Pai  Is ;  entirely  burnt  In 

60,000 

Open. 

DONAtTESCHINOEN  : 

(.'flit 

1371. 

Flirstl.  Hof-B. 

175.' 

Gen..    Hist.   O'd  Germnn 

**  O.0tX 

l.CCt 

Open. 

PoiTIERS : 

30,000 

420 

Lit.  ,    formed  fr.  i-ai'lu-i 

liiUii.lhi/qiie. 

colls.:  pr.  cat,  of  M>S. 

(iUIMTF.lt  : 

Dresden  . 

Blbllolhcque. 

1794 

30,360 

120 

Op.  j  bka.  1. 

Ko.  Oeffentllche  B. 

End 

:150,000 

6,5ttr 

Open ; 

R.ENNF*: 

lUtti 

books  len  t 

ii.  d  i  in  vaiic 

1733 

Cat.  printed  1880. 

48,280 

221 

Open. 

com 

iso:; 

Prlnzl'       Secundo- 

IT'" 

Snsnnlca:  Dnnte  (pr.cat). 

50,000 

HOT 

By  introd. 

RHLUS: 

coiiltur-ll. 

' 

U  duhi  VUIe. 

1800 

Cat.  partly  printed. 

60,000 

1,300 

Op  :  bks.  1. 

DlSselu'irf: 

R.OUKN : 

Kd.  LnniK-s-n. 

177" 

'i.'ii.ri'.-ol.,  Hist. 

35,000 

400 

Op.;  bks.  1 

11.    ritl.llu.liL-. 

1732 

Printed  cat. ;  cord  cat. 

122,500 

2.500 

Open  ; 

Erkl'KT  : 

1809 

books  lent. 

Kfinlgl.  B. 

U'» 

t'onnuily  the  I'niver.  L, 

60,000 

l.OWl 

Open. 

30IS30NS: 

Erlasgkn: 

B.  Publlquc. 

I71N 

JIncli  older  lie 

30.000 

300 

Vniv.Tstiats-B. 

17*-. 

U7.D0O 

1,900 

Op. ;  bks.  1. 

TOUI.OUSR : 

FRANKFORT: 

II.  Publiimr. 

1804 

Gen.,  Local. 

70,000 

Open. 

Senckenbtji  glschc  B, 

lTfla 

Sci-  Jled.;  giuwiiic  Inst. 

40,000 

0|ICI1. 

Tours : 

l-i-i' 

Libliotirctiup. 

1701 

Gen.,  Touralue  ;    pr.   cat. 
uI  MSS. 

60.000 

2.000 

Open. 

Stfldt-B. 
Fri:idl'kois  Breis- 

l*8i 

tjn.OOO 

aOfl 

Op. ;  bks.  L 

I'ROYES  : 

oau  : 

11.  Conimnmilc. 

1G91  iJonscniat  coll. 

100. 000 

3,000 

Open. 

Univenltiits-C. 

".uli-r  '.'  :i.  .' -".i  j1'1    WHO 

270,000 

500 

Open. 

VERDUN  : 

1 

GIE35EN  : 

11.  Munlclpttle. 

30,000 

438 

Op,;  bka.  I. 

L'niversitiits-B. 

1612 

Pr.  cal.  of  MSS.,  1840-62. 

ilJu.OOO 

I.S70 

Oi-tsn. 

VERSAILLES: 

| 

GOTHA " 

It.    Jinn,     ,;m> 

1799  Rich     In     flue    binding* 

811.000 

Ooen. 

HeringHche  B. 

1647 

240,000 

0,000 

Open. 

|     rut.  partly  pr. 

GdrriNGFN 

Kli.  L'niversitals-B- 

17:;: 

AlriOthoUb.frf  theGblthi 

400.00U 

4. SOU 

Upon      by 

III.  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

GRE1FSWALD  : 

Ko.  CnlversirSw-ll 
Halle  rWluenberuj 

UO- 

qer  Ges.  d.  U'is>cti. 

12(1,000 

812 

giurmii, 

Open. 

AlX-LA-ClIAl'KLLK  : 

1 

| 

Stadt-ulbliotliik. 

1650  Cat.  pr.  1834. 

30,000 

120  Stringers 

Univei-sliati»-B. 

OS* 

"1st. predominates;  also  L 

220,01 10 

I'ew. 

by  guar. 

of  D.  Morgenl.  Gtmlln. 

ALTKNBUKQ  : 

IlAMBURa: 

Iterzogi.  Lnntc3-D. 

lnsG.Git.pr.  1872. 

60,000 

Open. 

Commors-B. 

tilt* 

Commercial ;        HHinbui  j. 

70,000 

Up.  ;bks.l. 

AMDKRO  : 

1 

coll.  10,000 vols.;  pr.cnt 

by  Introd. 

Obcipfiilz.    Provln- 

IS05  Fonncid     frntu     llonsstle 

31,000 

200 

Open. 

Stadt-B. 

tun 

350,000 

,  fi.EOO 

iin.-B. 

collections. 

Hanover: 

AjtoLSBN  : 

Konigl.  OclTcnll.  B 

[CI! 

Ilntnswitk    mid    Lclbnlt? 

170,000  '4.i 

Books  lent 

lili-Ml.  llo'-Blbl. 

30,000 

By  leave. 

MSS.;  pr.  cot.  of  MSS. 

by  (fUnr. 

AUOsnt/KG  : 

Soclctiits-B. 

I7W 

45,000 

Members. 

K.  Kiels-n.  Stadt-B. 

1637  LnrRclyfr.  Monastic  coils.- 

150,000 

800 

Students. 

Stadt-B. 

[311 

Exclusive  of  Fiction;  rlcl 

30,000 

250 

Open. 

accessions  almost  entirety 

1 1  hi 

In  Reformation  theology 

in  history. 

IlKinKLBEna : 

Bamberg: 

L'nlvei^itiits-B. 

1  181 

130,000  pamphlcti. 

300,000 

4,700 

Op,;  bk-  I. 

Kuiil^lichc  It. 

IU] 

135,000 

3.200 

St  run  col's 

IIildesheim: 

by  guar. 

Beverlnsche  B. 

1C73 

Belles  Lcttrcs  excluded. 

33.000 

88 

Open. 

Berlin  : 

Jena: 

KUn (cliche  It. 

IfliU'Cnpy  privilege 

750,O0O> 

10,000 

Op.;  bks.  1 

Universlluts-B. 

1301 

Removed        1-V48        fron 

180,000 

Op.;  bks.  1. 

KI).  Krlemt-nkmL. 

1705  Mint.,  Hist.,  GcocT. 

05,000 

Witt,  nboig. 

Kit.  Obcrthbiin.il. 

1 

35,000 

Kiel: 

Ko.     Pr.    General 

Milllory  ;  printed  cut. 

62,000 

Stuff     and 

1  ni\  rrsitiits-B. 

[001 

ltJO.000 

2,000 

Op.;  bks.  I. 

■tltUM'. 

1 

Officers. 

KONIOSBERQ  : 

Ko.  Statlstisches 

1810  Cut.    printed,  >  vols.  4lo 

82,500 

400 

KQnigl.-   and  Unl 

108 

25  books  lent  at  one  time. 

184,000 

Stud.;  hi  lis. 

Bureau. 

i     1874-79. 

venllXlVB. 

1M 

by  guar. 

UlilvtiTJilUts-K. 

1831  Copy  privilege 

200,000 

353 

Stud,     by 

Kornik  (Posen).: 

1        I 

guar. 

B.  Kornlcka.         e 

isa; 

Polish    Lit.:    Tounded    b) 

50,000 

1,200 

Open      by 

Bonn  : 

Grnf  Dzlntynski. 

leave. 

Unlvcrsitiits-B. 

'1818  Printed  cat.  o(  1ISS. 

250,000 

074 

Non-prlv. 

Leipsio: 

persons 

Slndt-B.     • 

1677 

Poiitz  Library  (pr.  cat.). 

100,000 

1.500- 

tip.,  bkvl. 

Bremen  : 

1        1 

by  gun,'. 

I'nlversltiits-B. 
LiiliKCK  : 

WOE 

Books  lent. 

500,000 

4,000 

Mem. 

Stud'  B. 

1660  Gen.,  Local. 
1         > 

100,000 

Citizens; 
-others  by 

Stadt-B, 
LOnebero : 

U'.Ji 

Largely  Hist. 

1 00,000 

250 

Op;  bks.l 

■ 

I 

L'imr 

Studt-B. 

(681 

32,000 

860 

Open. 

AUSTRIA.] 
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Name. 

i 

•a 

Special  Charactei  and 
Btemarks 

No;  of  Vols. 

To  whom 
Accessible. 

a 

a 

Print.   |  MSS. 

Luxemburg  : 

Bibliotlietfre. 

1798 

Reference. 

80,000 

Students. 

M  AIM  I  NO  l:.  : 

Oettlngen-Waller- 

1812 

100,000 

1,307 

Books  lent. 

steinsche  B. 

Mainz: 

Btadt-B. 

L«7 

Over    4000     incunabula ; 

150,000 

1.200 

Open ;         | 

1804 

several  libs,  combined. 

books  lent. 

Mannheim  : 

OeETcntlk-he  B 

i870  Based      opon     Kurpfalz. 
Hofb.,  est.  1761. 

40,000 

Open 

Marburo: 

Unlversitiits-B. 

1.158  Rich  in  dissertations, 

141,000 

109   ai.ni.o'un. 

Meininoen  : 

1 

HVrzogl.  Oeff.  B. 

16S0  Includes  engTavings,  Ac. 

leo.ooo 

Books  lent. 

METTE.N  : 

1 

Ucnediktincr  Klos- 

1830 

Existed  earlier  with    the 

00,000 

200    .Mem. 

ter-B, 

convent. 

(O.  b.  1.). 

Mf.tk  : 

B.  Municipale 

1411 

Theol., Scl..  Local;  pr.  cat. 
of  MSS.  and  Incunabula. 

00,000 

1.084  .Open; 

books  lent. 

Munich  : 

| 

Bcnedlkt.   Stilt.    S. 

iaso 

30,000 

lit'    Open       to 

lion  i  far. 

SCliolltlS. 

Kb.Uof-u,Staat3-B.  ICtli 

ilcsi.lcs  over  3000   music 

1 ,000.000  26.000  'OlU'll. 

.  ii! 

Jk-S. 

Cnlvcrsiriils-B 

1172 

322,800 

1,714   Mem. 

1     (O.  b.  1  ) 

MONSTER  : 

| 

Kb.  PaiUJnUche  B.  |138* 

Blbllotneca      Fiirstenber- 

12.1  '73 

si'-*  sin. i, ,   £r 

gica  separate. 

(o.  b.  1.) 

NUREMBERG . 

Genu  anise  hcs  Nut.- 

1852 

Mist,  of  Germ,  to  1650,  Art. 

80,669 

Boojtslcnt. 

StaUt-B.                     MM 

Gen..  Norfca. 

50,000 

1,012  'Op.;  bks.  1 

Oldenburq : 

| 

Grassherzog.Ocff.B. 

1792 

100,000 

Open. 

Paderborn : 

Thcottoriitnlsche  B 

n;is 

Earlier  Univer.  Lib. 

30,000 

Some.  Teachers 

and  Scud. 

Passau  . 

Jiii.  Krels   -u.  St'i 

1612 

Tlieol..   Hist.;  formerly  a 

33.270 

121 

Open       ti> 

dlen-B. 

Jesuit  Lib. 

Stud. 

RATISBON  : 

Fiirstl.    Thum-    u. 

1775 

40,000 

Open       by! 

TaxUsche  B. 

Jcrve.      1 

Kii.  Kreis-B. 

[430 

1ST  7 

Rfttisbon  coll ;    Reforma- 
tlo=  Lit. 

35,253 

Open. 

Rostock  : 

Universitots-B. 

Aft 

Hit 

Gen.,  Mecklenburg. 

140,000 

800 

Open       by 
guaram. 

RUDOLSTA5T  : 

Oeff.  B. 

Gen.,  Local 

6.1,000 

Few. 

SCIIU'EIDNITZ: 

Gnia.      v.       HocJ*. 

17— 

40,000 

1,300 

Open. 

bcrgsche  B. 

SCHWERIN  : 

Regie  run  gs-B. 

17— 

30,000 

Open. 

STR.A1SUND: 

Ratns-B. 

1709 

Pr.  cat.;  chief  acces.  Hiat. 

60,000 

400 

Oncn, 

Strasburo  : 

Kath.  Seminar. 

Theol. 

30,000 

Btadt-B. 

1872 

Gen.,  Local;  lib. burnt  1870. 

5i;,ooo 

2*0 

Open. 

Unlversitats-  u. 

1871 

Lib.  burnt  1870. 

511,000 

'Onen. 

Land  ps- B. 

STUTTGART: 

Centralstello       ftir 

Also  an  art  lib.  of   2700    51 

Open: 

Gewerbeu.IInndd. 

vols. 

books  lent. 

K.  OeffentL  B. 

1765 

Bible  coll.  (7200  vols.). 

425,000 
Kos. 

5,600 

Open. 

Treves : 

Siadt-B. 

ISIS 

80,000 

2,300 

Open. 

T0binqe\n  . 

Ku.  L'nivt-rsi»afs-B. 

1547 

Classed  cat  printing. 

233,000    3.300    Mem. 

I'LM: 

|     (o.b.l.). 

Stadt-B. 

1443 

Clm  coll. 

49,624  '  Incl.  loper 

IS7« 

worka 

MSS. 

\YaRMBRCNN  : 

V.SchafTgotschFrel- 

Gen.,  Sites. ;   founded  by 

50,000 

Some. 

Opeu 

standc&hcnl.  B. 

Graf  v.  Schaffgotsch. 

Weimar  : 

Giosshcrzogllchc  B 

I7lh 

Has  large  dramatic  coll. 

180,000 

2  000 

Open  : 

cont 

|     bkt. 

WERNIOEROnE  ; 

Stoibvrg-W.  a 

1370 

Largely     Tlieol.;     public 
since  1740, 

87,163 

1,100    Open 

introd. 

Wiesbaden  : 

ko.  Landes-B. 

.814 

Gen-  Nassau 

Over 

100,000 

Open. 

Wolfenbuttel: 

Herzogliche  B 

Ref. 

1  Bl 

MSS.  ;ind   early  books  of 
Reform,  times. 

300,000 

9,000   Open 

WURZBURO  : 

Unlvcrsirars-B.      r.  1.182 

300,000 

2.000  'op  ;bks.L 

IV.  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

APMONT . 

[    di  :  Able!.            j.074 
Brunn  : 
Franzens  Mus.-B.     1818 

Tlieol.  II  1st 

80,000 

956    Students. 

31,000 

1476  'students. 

Bfi.A  i'EST: 

Sze'che'nyt'sclie          1802 

Hungarian  ;    founded    by 

400,000  H3.000  Open. 

.Landcs-B. 

Gral  F.  Srechenyl. 

1                                 1 

Name. 

-a 

Special  Character  and 
Remarks. 

No.  of  Vols. 

1 
To  whom 

Avceu  tble. 

u. 

Pi  Int. 

MSS. 

1 

Bupa-Pest— contd. 

f 

L'ngui*.      Akuil.     d. 

1826Founded    bv  the    Grafen 

90,000 

Mem. 

WiSsenschnftcn. 

Telekl. 

1     to.  b.  I.i 

Unlversitats-B. 

1635  60  000  dissertations 

166,000    1,1 

1780 

bonks  lent. 

Cracow: 

UiilrenliKts-B. 

1364 

Re-csr.  In  1400. 

201,831 

4,761    Open. 

Gottueih: 

Kcncdiktiner-Stifis- 

ill 

Many    Incunabula ;     rill. 

43.387     I. tOO    Mem. 

B. 

i  int 

JJSS 

GraZ: 

Lundcsreg.-B. 

1811 

68,594 

Univenltaca-B, 

1776 

Fonned  of  monastic  libs. 

120,OI»U 

2.005 

Op.-,  bks,l. 

Hermannstadt: 

National-B. 

Founded  by  Graf  Kemeny. 

60,000 

.700 

HOHENFURTH  : 

Cisterc.  StWts-B. 

1730 

Many  lncu.il.  ;  vul.  MSS. 

39.010 

COO 

Op.  by  1. 

Innsbruck : 

Univeisltats-B 

1745 

Gen.,  Tirolcnaia 

92,000 

1,027    Op.;  bks.l. 

Klagenfurt 

Studien-B. 

1563 

i7M 

40,000 

250 

Open. 

Ki.ostkrneubukq: 

Clmilienen-Slifis-R. 

11ii7 

55,000 

1,400 

KuNIGSWAHT- 

F.  Melten.ul.-Wit. 

Attached    to   tho    Mm. ; 

35,000 

Onell.. 

'     nebergVhg  U. 

formerly  In  Vlenno. 

KKKMSMV-.NoTliH  : 

I'^tedLkt.-Stllts-B. 

1012 

Also  a  scien.   Ub.  of  9000 
vols. 

50,000 

1.800 

Slem. 
lo.  b.  I.) 

Laibach  : 

Studien-B 

1791 

Gen.,      Sluvica;     foi-nied 

47,421 

419  'Open       to 

from  convent  lib. ;  now 

Stud. 

scholastic. 

Lembero: 

Ossolinskl'sches 

1811 

Founded    by   Graf  Ossnl- 

78.000 

2,897 

•ipen. 

N.itiunal-lnsritut. 

Inski. 

Universitats-B. 

1784 

Formed  from  convent Hh.; 
42,000  vols,  burni  1848; 

80,000 

open. 

LlNZ: 

Oeff.  Studien-B. 

1774 

Manaced       by       Krems- 
munstcr  lienedikt.-Stift. 

33,000 

200 

open, 

Maros-Vasah- 

h  LI..1  \  : 

Ottf.  Telckl'auhe  B 

1812 

Founded  and  endowed  by 
Graf  Teleki  v.  S/clt. 

90,000 

Martinsbero  : 

BenedJktiiier- 

Formed    at  restitution   of 

33.000 

800    M 

Erzuutel. 

the  order  in  llunjtary. 

MelK: 

Bened.-Stifts-B. 

11S9 

6t  000 

1.O00 

Pn  vale. 

OLMUTZ: 

Oeff.  Studien-B. 

1774 

From  monastic,  £c,  libs. 

ca.ooo 

1.000 

Open. 

OSSEGG  : 

1     Cisierz.-Stlds-B. 

1725 

30,000 

100 

Ity  leave. 

Prague: 

F.  v   Kinky'sche  B. 

40,000 

Open. 

F.  Lobkowiin,  B. 

Does  not  grow. 

30,0011 

600 

nooks! I'm. 

K.    K.    u.     tiiivei- 

1366 

Formed    out  of  pre-exist- 

74,122 

1,816 

Open. 

sltats-B. 

1777 

ing  libs. 

Piamonstral.-Mift 

1565 

Over 

500 

am  Strahow. 

60,000 

Vaterl.  Museum. 

1818 

Exact  Scl.,  Bohemica. 

I25,0t0 

1000 

open. 

Pressburg  : 

Appony'&iJie  B. 

Given  to  the  town  by  Graf 
G.  Appony.  1825, 

60,000 

r_HH  ». 

Ungar.       Gelehrte 

1844 

60.000 

M.-m. 

'          GcsL'llscbaft. 

RAUDN1TZ : 

Filrst,    Lobkowttz'- 

151  ( 

Rich  In  oiu  Classics ;  valu- 

51.410 

COO 

sche  B. 

able  MSS.  and  incun. 

3T  FLORIAN: 

Choihcnen-Stift  B. 

11th 
cent 

Many  incunabula. 

03,545 

869 

Mem. 

Salzburg : 

Benedikt.-Stlft     St 

6th 

In    3   divisions — (1)  oldci 

65,000 

900 

31  em. 

Peter. 

cent 

bks.,  (2)  mod.,  (3)  theol.. 
ascet. 

(o.  b.  1.). 

Landes-u.Srudlen-B 

1617 

Till  1810  Univ.  Lib. 

82,000 

1,400  'Oi 

Seitenstetten  : 

Ben«dlkt.-Stifts-B. 

36,000 

-Mem. 

TEPL: 

Chorheiren-Stifts-B 

1191 

Many  incunabula. 

42,075 

189 

Mem, 

Trent : 

B.  Clvloa. 

1841 

Hist,  and  Lit.;  public  sine. 
1646 ;  mus 

40,500 

1,548 

Open. 

Trieste  : 

Siadt-B. 

179! 

Gen.,  Loc.,  Mai-lne  ;  2divs 
—(1)  town.  (2)  public. 

30,000 

Open, 

Troppao: 

Museuins-B. 

114 

Schol. ;  Is  also  gymn.  lib. 

30,249 

Open. 

Vienna  : 

Benediktin.-StlU 

1158 

-Many  Incunabulu  ;  rich  In 

60,000 

600 

By  leave  of 

Schotten. 

AiiMlr.  Iijbl. 

i  in-  Abbot. 

Erzberxogl.        Al 

17'.'.' 

Cliiifly     Hist,    and    Mill. 

40,000 

Open. 

brcclit'sche  B. 

Scl. 

F.  Esterhilzy-B. 

1791 

40,000 

Fiirstl.   Liecliten- 

Hrl 

Old    Classics.   Med.,    Art 

60, 

O.  b.  1. 

stein'eiche  B. 

17« 

Hlsto.y,  Mlllt,  Scl. 

K.    K.    Familien-u 

179S 

Founder  Fiancis II.;  portly 

80,000 

By  special 

Piivat-B. 

prlv.  pr.  of  emper 

leave. 

K.  K.  Kinanzmlnis. 

550 

O: .  ;bka... 

K.  K.  Krlegsniini5-:1801 

Mlllt.  Scl.  and  Hist. 

40,000 

Officers 

terium. 

1     (o.  b.  1.). 

Iv    K.   MinisteriumilS4£r 

50,000 

lEaslly    ac- 

i        des  Inncrn. 

1     cessible. 
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LIBRARIES 


•o 

Special  Character  and 

No.  of  Vols.      t,.  _»,-._ 
10  wnom 

Name. 

•o 

B 

Special  Character  and 

No.  of  Vols.- 

To  whom 

= 

Remarks. 

Accessible. 

Remarks. 

Acceosiuiv. 

o 

Print.   1  MSS 

£ 

Print. 

MSS. 

Vienna — contii. 

Messina  : 

K.     K.     Obcntym- 1 
nasium    der  The- 

726 

38.000       130    Open       to 

B.   dell"  Unlversita 

i83  University  Course;  Greek 

40,000 

700    Open 

strangers  ; 

degli  Studii. 

MSS.     from    Mon.     del 

(over  IF). 

re  sianisch en  Akad, 

books  lent. 

SS.  Salvadorc. 

K.  K.  Oeffenti.  B.     1495'Codv  Driv.:  Ci61lncun. 

440,000  bo.OOO  Op.;  bks.  1. 

MILAN  : 

K.    K.    Tech nlsclie  1816 

40,000  1             Open. 

B.  Arabroslana.          1609  Milan  incunab. ;  found,  by 

164,000 

U00    Open. 

Hochschule. 
K.K.Universitat.<.-B.  ,1777  Much  used;  copy-privilege. 

271,970       190    Op.;  bksl. 

B.    Nazlonale     d« 

F.  Borromco. 
770  Collection  of  Classics. 

162,123 

S646  Open 

K.  K.  Zoologischcs  1780  £ 
Cabinet, 

Mechitaristen-B.       1771 
Weisskircben  : 

MJlitar-Schulen-B.  Il869  1 

ci.,  espec.  7-uology. 

30,000 

Few.    Books  lent. 

Brera. 

MobENA : 

(over  1R). 

Armenian  congreg.  lib. 
Military  Sci. 

38,243 
46,000 

78    Mem. 

Staff*  Off. 

B.  Kstense. 
B.  Universitaria, 
Munte  Cassino: 
B  del.  Monost. 

598 
844 

0th  Theology  ;  early  MSS.  and 
ent     archives. 

90,000 
20,000 

40,000 

1.000    Oiwn 
Open. 

000  *  P"  ' --■••- 

jb.ooo 

^* 

V.  SWITZERLAND. 

Xaples  : 
B.  Brancacclana. 

elms. 

AARAU : 

| 

B78 

150,000 

3,000 

Dpen. 

Aatgauische    Kan- 

B03 

GO.000 

1,200    Open. 

B.  dei  Girolaminl. 

690 

30,000 

3peu. 

tons-Bibliothek. 

| 

B.  Nazionale. 

804  Gen. ;    Vesuvius  and  vol- 

275.000 

3,000 

Jpen 

Basel ; 

863 

canoes. 

(over  TR>. 

AUg.  Lesegesellsch. 

787 

len..  Local. 

40,000 

(Sub. 

B.  di  S.  Glacomo. 

1863  Chiefly    modern ;    br.    oi 

35,000 

3pen 

Oeffentl.  B.  (Univ.). 

L460 

Belles-lettres  excluded. 

120,000 

1,000    Op.;  bksl. 

B.  N'azionale. . 

(over  \T). 

Bern  : 

B.  dell'  Oratorio. 

16th  Thee 

20,420 

355 

3pen. 

Lesegesellsch  aft. 

1791 

42,000 

Sub. 

L-ent 

Stadt-B. 

528 

Mso  the^iniver.  lib.;  Prof. 

.10.000 

J.000  ISub. 

B.  dell'  Unlversita. 

LSI  2 

Sen.,  Nat.  Sci.  ■  Dante  lit. 

150,000 

Tptn, 

and  Stud.  free. 

B27 

ElNSIEDELN  : 

NOVARA : 

Sclfts-B. 

946 

Chiefly  Theol.  and  Hist, ; 
500  Incunabula. 

40  000 

1,200 

lem. 
(o.  b.  1.). 

B.  Clvlea. 
Padua : 

1847 

30,000 

3pcn. 

FRAUENFELf) ! 

B.  Universitaria 

tfi29 

Jnlv.  course. 

158,240 

2,453 

Op.(OV.lS). 

Thurgaulsche  Ken- 

IR07 

tinted  cat. 

35,000 

Sy  buying 

Palermo: 

tons*  B. 

catalogue. 

B.  Comunale. 

177-. 

3en.,  Sicily ;  Arablco-Slcll- 

140,941 

2,640 

Open. 

Freiburg  : 

lan  coin*;  portraits,  Ac, 

Cantonale  B. 

134$ 

36,000 

Jpen. 

of  Sicilians 

GbnEVA : 

B.  Nazlonale. 

1804 

110,000 

12,000 

Open. 

B.  Publlque. 

16th 

Nucleus  Bonnlvard'a  bks., 

110,000 

1,800 

Spen. 

Parma  : 

cent 

pr.  ca\ 

Regia  B 

1779 

De  Rossi's  Orient.  MSS. 

213,995 

Incl. 

Open 

Lausanne  : 

{*ver  Hi 

B.  Canronale. 

1586  Largely  Theol. 

02,000 

Ch>;  bksl. 

Patia: 

LUCERNE : 

B.  dell'  Unlversita. 

177S 

Sen.,  Med.  and  Nat.  Sci. ; 

HA,  000 

791 

Open 

Cantons-B. 

1832  Baaed  on  lib.  of  Jesuit  col. 

83,000 

Op.;  bks.  1 

publications  <>f  societies. 

(over  18) 

N'EUCHATEL  '. 
B.  de  la  Vllle. 

■ 

PERUQIA  : 

1793  Gen.,  Neuchatel. 

F  0,000 

Op.  by  gu. 

B.  Civica. 

L85S 

Founded  by  P.  Podinnl. 

30,000 

915 

Open. 

st  Gall  : 

1 

Pisa: 

Stadt-B. 

1536'Many  incunabula. 

(10,400 

500 

Open. 

B.    della    R.    Unl- 

174- 

Juiv.  course. 

120,000 

Open 

Stifta-B. 

830  Pr.     cat.     of      MSS.     anil 

41,700 

1,800 

Adults. 

versita. 

(over  1   ). 

the  1700  incunabula. 

Ravenna: 

SCHAFFHAU9EN  : 

B.  Classense. 

1710 

Gen.,    Hist.,  and    Ascetk 

65,000- 

1,200; 

Open. 

Stadt-B. 

1636 

30,000 

450 

Small  Bub. 

Theol.  ;  founded  at  ex- 

7,01'Q 

SOLOTHURN  : 

pense  of  P.  Cannetl. 

deeds! 

Stadt-B. 

1761 

37,500 

200 

Open. 

Rimini; 

Zurich.: 

1).  Gambalunga. 

161!) 

Theol.,      Math..     Jurlsp.. 

36,000 

Incl. 

Open. 

Kantonale  Lehran- 

1835 

.15,000 

800 

Open. 

Hist,  o?  Kimlni. 

stalten. 

ROME: 

Stadt-B. 

1629 

Managed  by  a  Society. 

97,000 

3.000 

Small  Bub. 

Q,    della   R.    Acca- 
deinia  del  Lincei. 

It-   Ml    --  -'IL.Il  J!  unit   11 

1867 

Soc.  publns. ;  founded    on 

lib.  of  N.  CiLvalieil. 
University     course ;      pr. 

12,500 

Mem. 

16G7 

80,000 

235 

Open 

VX  ITALY. 

Unlversita  (or  B. 

della  Sapicnza). 
B.  Angelica. 

books  of  lib.  of  dukes  ol 
Uibino. 
Theology;     founder   Mgi 

(ov.rlS). 

Bologna  : 

'.605 

65, 696 

2,453 

Stnd. 

BlbUotcca        delta 

1712 

Sci.,  lately  ;  MSS.  of  Aldvo- 

160,000 

6,000 

Open; 

Ang.  Kocca. 

UniverMta, 

viinili  and  Marslgll  ;  MS. 

stud,  only 

B,  Bavberlna. 

Private  lib. 

70,000 

7,000 

lty  leave. 

chron. 

In  winter 
evenings. 

It.  della  Camera  de 
Deputati. 

184' 
1871 

Laws  and  acts  of  pail,  of 
all  countries. 

34,000 

Deputies. 

B.  Comunale. 

11-01 

tts:it 

120,000 

Open. 

B.  Casanatenae. 

1700 

loined  to  B.  Vit.  Em. 

130,000 

2,500 

Open 

(uverlS). 

Cagliari  : 

B.  Chlglana. 

1661 

Private     lib.    founded    bj 

30,000 

3,036 

Leave       ot 

B,  Universltarla, 

1793 

30,000 

MSS. 

Open. 

Alex.  VII. 

Pr.  Chlgi. 

CATANIA: 

B.  Corslnl. 

Engravings  ;     priv.     lib. 

60,000 

1,300 

Uy  leave. 

B.dcll'Universlta. 

1755 

Gen..  Catania 

42,000 

Open. 

founder  Clement  XII 

B.  VentimlUana. 

its; 

20,000 

Open. 

B.  della  Propag. 

1C26 

Theology,  Oiient.  MSS. 

47,000 

8,00.1. 

Mem, 

Cava  dei  Tirreni 

B.  del  Senato. 

1872 

Gen.,    Law  j     Statutes    oi 

2i,000 

Senator*. 

B.  della  SS.  Trinlta 

11th 

Gen.,    Theol.    Ac. ;    now 

10,000 

Open. 

Ital.  cities;  Munlc.  Hist 

cent 

under  mm.  of  public  Inatr 

B.  Vaticana 

6th 

MSS.   and  railtles;    priv 

220,000 

25.WH 

By  leave. 

CREMONA : 

eesl 

lib.  of  pope. 

B.  Govtrnatlva. 

1774 

40,000 

Open. 

145! 

FERRARA : 

B.  Vlt.  Emanuele. 

IH7( 

Gen.,  Theol.;  national  lib. 

360,000 

5,o;o 

Open. 

B.  Comunale. 

17,V 

Gen..    Ferrara;    Ferraresi 

100,000 

Incl. 

Open. 

SASSARI: 

MSS.  and  Incunabula. 

B.  Universitaria. 

L55I 

Univ.  course. 

25,000 

Open. 

FLORENCE : 

B.  Manic tlltiinu 

17.V. 

Gen., Fine  Arts;  bequesto 

136,500 

3,000 

Open. 

SIENA  : 
B.  Comunale. 

1757 

Gen.,    Hist,;    Fine    Arts 

55,750 

4.2-*^ 

Open. 

i 

Mf*r.  F.Marucelll;  80,000 

founded  by  S.  Bandinl. 

1     prints  and  drawings.       1 

SUBlACO: 

B.  Nazlonale. 

1714|Unlon     of     B.    Muglmbe-  400,000 

15,000 

Open 

Monustero     d]     S 

13:.; 

Gen.,    Theol.;    lncunabuh 

6,000 

4O0 

'Open. 

180 

clilana  and  B.  Palatlna. 

(over  18). 

Scolaatlca. 

pr.  In  UtJ  monastery. 

B.  della  R.  Accad 

1KII 

Fine  Arts.                                 15,000 

Open        to 
Stud.- 

Turin  : 

del  la  Arte. 

B.  dell'  Unlversita. 

172C 

Founder,  Vlt.  Amedeo  II, 

240,000 

8,300 

Open. 

B.  Riccardlnua. 

1*1 

Valuable  MSS. 

28,000 

3,500 

Open. 

Ii    Nazlonalo. 

17:'! 

Gen.,  Sci.;  Aldlnef. 

170,000 

Incl. 

lOpen 

(over  IS), 

Librerla         Med! 

•15tl 

Remaikabio  MSS. 

3.000 

7,000 

Open. 

Laurenztana 

cen 

t 

Urbino: 

1  OENOA : 

B.  dell'  Unlversita 

182( 

10,000 

6 

Open. 

B.  delta  Cong,  delt 

iin 

Gen.,  Fine  Arts. 

50,000 

300 

Open- 

Venice: 

MissJone  Uvbano 

B.  Marcianj. 

1361 

Incunab.  j  Venetian  docu 

260,000 

9,036 

Open 

B.  Franzonlanu. 

*177 

1  Theology ;  first  lib.  opei 
at  night. 

l     16,000 

32 

Musco  Clvlco. 

146J 

ments. 

(over  18). 

H.  della  Unlversita 

.  177 

i  Lit.,  Sci. ;   Archfeol.  mm 

.  116,492 

1,363 

Open  (over 

Vercelli  : 

attached. 

18);  Stud. 

B.  Agneslana. 

174 

Found.  G.  B.  Morosinl. 

35,000 

40 

Open. 

LUCCA : 

Verona  : 

B.  pubbUea. 

1 

50,000 

1,268 

Open. 

B.       ed       Archlv 

1179* 

134,808 

Open 

(over  18). 
Open. 

MAOKRATA  : 
B.  Comunale  Mozz 

i  177 

i  Found,  by  B.  Mozzl.  177f 

,     50,000 

680 

Open. 

Comunall. 
B.  Capitolaro. 

172 

Gen.,  Theol.;  early  MSS. 

,     20,000 

1,080 

Bofgtttl. 

165 

1      T.  Borgettl.  1*35,  unite 
In  1855. 

J 

VICEN2A : 

piopcrty  of  chapter. 

Mantua : 

B.        Uerln  liana 

1701 

•  Gen.,  Vtcenzn;  archives  o 
'      religious  coi-poratlonn. 

f   lOo.OOO 

'.,000 

Op*n. 

B.  Governotlva 

mjw\ 

Oprn, 

Cuinuimle. 

i  ;i 

J 
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VTT.  TtELGirst 


Special  Character  and 
RemMrks. 


Antwerp: 

B.  Publiqne  de    la 
Vilto. 
Bruges: 

B.  Pu>>.  de  la  Vllle. 
'BRUSSELS': 
i    B.  Royale. 
{Ghent  : 

B.  de.'Unlversit<5. 


Liege  : 

B.  del'Universlte*. 

Loutaiti  : 

B,  de  rL'n[vereite\ 
Maestricht: 

B.  de  la  Vllle. 
Mons  : 

B.  Communale. 
Namur: 

B.  £e  la  Vllle, 
TOCRNAI : 

B.  Publiqne. 


L609|Book9  lent;  includes-  B. 
Pupulaire,  4485  vols. 

1798  Books  lent. 

18S7IHSS.  and  Incunabula. 

797  Gen.,  Jurlspr.,  Hist..  Phil 
Med.  ;  bnoks  lent  ;  1 
branch. 

Gen.,    Lie*ce;   periodicals 
and  publications  of  soc. 


1636  Theol. 

1662 

1802 

1797 

1755 


univ.  course. 


No.  of  Vols.     Totthom 
Accessible 


Open 
(over  16), 


MSS.  (Open. 


350,000  30.000 
250,000  I  1,600 

105,746  I  1,544 

2fi0,000 
12,000 
80,000 
20,000 
40,000 


Open. 


Open 
(over  IP). 


Open 
(over  17) 

Open. 

Open. 
Open. 


100    Open. 
275  [Open. 


VITI.  HOLLAND. 


AMSTERDAM  : 
Univ.  Bibliotheek. 

Haarlem  : 

B  Communale. 
Hague  (The): 

De  Koninklijke 
Bibliotheek, 
LET DEN  : 

Bibltotheca  Acad. 
Rotterdam  : 

Bib),  der  St  ad. 

Utrecht  : 
Univ.  Bibliotheek. 


15th  Gen.,  Med.;  Libs,  of  Dutch 
cent     Geogr.  and  other  Sue. 

1596,Lit.and  Hist.;  incunabula. 

1798[Hiatn  Polit,,  Law;  books 
|  lent;  Dutch  Incunabula. 
I 

1575  Univ.  course;  books  lent. 

1870,Netherlands.     * 

1582, Gen.;  Incunabula. 


25,000 
200,000 

160,000 
40,,  000 
150,000 


600    Open. 


150 
4,000 

4,950 

Few. 

950 


Open. 


Open 
lover  14) 


Open. 
Open. 
Open. 


IX.  DENMARK. 


Copenhagen  : 
Athenaeum. 
Det  Store  KongellgeT670  Gen. 


Bibllofhek.  11793 

KongensHaandblb-jlS — 

llothek. 
Unlvenutetabibllo-    1482 


reference,    Danish 


thek. 


national  lib.;  bks.  lent 
Gen. ,    M  odern  ;    personal 

property  of  kind. 
Gen., Nat. His.;  bks.l; Bib 


|l728|     Classense;  Scand.  MSS 


50,000 

4-'.', u  hi 


'.'0  0,000 


Mem. 
Open       by 

voucher 
King's 

perm. 
Open. 


X  ICELAND. 


Reykjavik : 
College  L. 

StipttsMkasafn. 


Hist.,  Phil. 
Scl.,  Iceland. 


9,000 
30.000 


Mem. 
[Open. 


XI.  NORWAY. 


Christiania  : 
Deichmiuinske 

Bibliotliek. 
rntversltetsblbllo- 
thek. 
Throndhjem  : 

K.  nSrske  Vtdens-|l767!Selence. 
hab.'Selskab.  B.  |         I 


1780  Gen,,    Pop.;    founded    by 

|     C.  Deichmnnn. 
1811  Univ.  course  ;  Sci.;  books 

I    lent ;  early  Seand.  lit. 


15,200 

300 

230,000 

1,170 

50,000 

1,000 

By  vouch. 
By  vouch. 


XII.  SWEDEN. 


Lund: 

Unlvereltetablb.        1688  Univ.  course,  Scl. ;  bonks  120,000 
lent;  Delagardle  MSS.    I 

Konnltgaor  RiksB.  1585  Gen.,  Swedish,   Nat.  HIstJ  250,000 
UPSAI-A: 
Iniveraltet ablb.       11620  Univ.  course;  books  lent.  I  220,000 


3,000  'Mem. 

I    (o.b.  I.), 

8,000    Open. 

10.000  Open. 


XIII.  SPAIN. 


Barcelona  : 

Archlvo       de       la 
Corona  de  Aragon 

Museo  y  BibUoteca 
Provincial. 
Cadiz  » 

.  Provincial. 
ESCOBIAL: 

BfLlloUca. 
Madrid  : 

B.  Nacional. 

B.  del  Polaclo  Real. 

B.  de  San  Isldro. 

B.deL\Unlvcraid. 
Salamanca  : 

B,  de  la  Unlversld. 


1575  Gen„incunabula;Tnl.MSS- 

1711lGen.,Span. 

Property  n[  kinc. 
Founded  by  Jesuit*. 
Univ.  course. 

I2M  Incunabula. 


60,000 
50,000 

30,000 
82,143 

400,000 

M0, mo 

i.:., 

30,000 

70,614 


MSS.    By  leave. 
MAS.    By  leave. 

Open. 
11    By  leave. 


Open. 
By  leave. 
Open. 
Open. 

Open. 


Special  Character  and 
Remarks. 


ago: 
B.  Pubiica  Univer- 
sit.  y  PiovinciaL 
Seville  : 
B.  Coin  m  bin  a. 

B.  Universitaria. 
Toledo : 

I  In  Catedral. 

Valencia  : 

B.  del  Arzoblsnado. 

B.  Universitaria. 
Valladollt>  : 

B.    de    la     Univer 
sidad. 


153?  Gen.,  Theol.  ;  Spanish  lit 
and  buoks  of  chivalry. 

1560  Founder,    Fernando,    son 
of  C.  Columbus. 

1707  Founded  on  Jesuit  libs. 

159S  Theology. 
Theology. 


1481 


Incun. ;  destroyed  In  1812. 

Gen.,  Theol.,  Law ;  in 
eludes  lib.  of  Santa  Cruz 
(148U)  and  that  of  the 
unlv.  (1767K 


Print.      MSS. 


:;;,' 

18,000 

60  000 

30,000 

10  5C0 
42,000 

27,180 


100 
MSS. 


Open. 

Open. 
Opn. 
By  leave. 
Open. 

Open. 


XIV.  PORTUGAL. 


COIMBRA  : 
B.  da  Unlversidade.  1591 


Gen.,  Univ.  course ; 
dem.  diss. 


EVORA : 

B.  Archiepiscopal.  |         Theology. 
Lisbon  : 

B.  du  Academia.      I'RO  Science. 

B.  Nacional.  1796  Gen.,  Portug 

MAFRA : 

Bibliotheca. 
Oporto  : 

B.  Pub.  Municipal.  1833  General;  books  not  lent 
|     l:bs.  of  sup|iu  convents. 


il7S0 
1796 

I 
173U 


aea 


84,000 

30,500 

MSS. 

60,000 
200,000 

MSS. 
9,415 

30,000 

100,000 

1,300 

'Mem. 
(o.  b.  1.) 


By  leave. 


Open. 
Open. 


By  leave. 
Open. 


XV.  GREECE. 


Athens : 

University  Lib.        11837  National  Lit. 
Corfu : 
i     Public  Library.         11800,  Unlv  course. 


150,000 
40,000 


Open. 
Open. 


XVI.  RUSSIA. 


DourAT : 

University  Lib. 
HELS1NGFORS: 

University  Lib. 
Kazan : 

University  Lib. 
KH  ARK  OFF  : 

University  Lib. 
KlEFF  : 

University  Lib. 
Moscow : 

Golirzin  Museum. 

Public  Mus. 

L.  of  the  Patriarchs. 

University  Lib. 
Odessa  : 

Public  Library. 

St  Petersburg  : 
Academy  of  Scien. 

Hermitace  Lib. 
Iropeiiul  PublieL. 

Monastery  of  St 
Alexander  Nevskl. 
University  Lib. 


1801 ; Univ.  course.  143,500 

S;  Univ.     course:    Finland  ;  140,000 
separate  Russian  lib.        • 

1R04  Univ. course;  lib.of  Prince'    80,000 
Pottmkin. 

1805' Science. 

1833  Formerly  at  Wilna. 

1865  Lit.;  rare  editions. 

1861  Gen.,  Hist.,  Russiea ;  in- 
cludes Rumionznff  lib. 

lG50|Slavoulc;  pr.  books  have 
been  removed. 

1795|UnIv.  course;  Hist. 

1830 


56,000 
110,000 


20,000 

SUO.UOO 


Hist,  and  Sci.;  12,000  are 
In  lib.  of  Asiatie  M. 

Gen„  Russiea  ;    copy  pri 

vilege. 
Russian  lit. 


18243d.,  Orient.  Phil. 


170,000 
40,000 

150,000 


730    Mem. 

Residents. 


Mem. 
Mem. 


30   Open. 
5,000    Open, 


1,500   By    leave. 
.By  leave. 


Open 
(over  12). 


MSS. 


1,000.000  26,000 
10,000  'MS3. 
138,677  I 


By  leave. 


Open 
(over  12). 


Mem. 
(o.b.U 


XVII.  EGYPT. 


CArRO: 

Public  Library. 


1860  Includes      the     Wakf     of 

Cairo      Mosques.       See 

I     Academy.  \S19,  xv.  p.  53. 


Incl.  Open 


XVIII    INDIA,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN. 


Benares : 
College  Lib. 

BOMBAY : 

Roy*  As.  Soc. 
CALCUTTA 


I 


1805  Sanskrit  Coll.,  i',500  v. 
1836! 


1804  Oriental ;  book*  lent. 


Calcutta.Pu.bllc  Ub.|  1836  English  ;  1>n>p.  lib.;  books 

lent ;  pr.  cut. 
Geo).  Survey.  1R5':  :   ...olrs. 

Indian  Mus.  *"*• 

Hoy.As.Soc.Ben  -al  1784 

St  Paul'sC.rli  1"  -  :  i,...l  ,  1  ook-clab  &?.acrieu. 

Sanskrit  CoU.  182-j  Suskrit. 


40.000 

4.-..000 

10.000 
6,000 
15,000 
11,300 
4,800 


J00  [Mem. 
Few.    Sub. 


Open. 
By  leave. 
Mem. 
By  leave. 
Mem 
(o.  b.  U. 


650 


LIBRARIES 


B 

Special  Character  and 

No.  of  Vols. 

To  whom 

Name. 

C 
3 

Remarks. 

Accessible. 

O 

Pilnt 

MSS. 

Madras : 
Free  Pub.  Lib. 

1855 

ScL.Orien.;  mus.  attached. 

10,000 

Open. 

,1866 

LfLer.  Soc. 

1818  Oriental ;  br.  of  Roy.  As. 
t     Soc. 

26,000 

Mem.  and 
Sub. 

UOOKKEE  f . 

1 

Tiiomason  Coll. 

18.16  Engineering,  incL    Addis- 

14,000 

Mem. 

combe  lib. 

TANJUR : 

Lib.  of  Raja. 

beg. 

Sanskrit ;    pi-op.  of  raja  ; 

18,000 

By  leave. 

17th     cat,  by  Dr  Burnell. 

cent, 

SHaNGH-AI  : 
K.  Cliina  Br.  of  Ril857;Or.,    U00    Chinese    bks.; 

■ 

2,500 

1,100    Mem. 

As.  Soc. 

cat.  pr. 

i 

■  Raffles  Lib 

1S44  Gfn.  Malay  and  Far  East ; 

11,000 

Open. 

books  lent  on  payment. 

Batavia  : 

Batav    -  "  genoots- 

Dutch  Settlements,  Indian 

20,000 

1,630 

Open 

chap. 

Ari-hipelago. 

Tokio  : 

Lib.  of  Tokio  Fu.     11873  Chin,  and  Jap,  5000  Europ. 

68.000 

Incl. 

Open. 

XIX.  BRITISH  COLONIES. 

Australia 

STT>NEV  : 

Free  Pub.   Lib.  (1 

1869 

Gen.,  Australasia.     Books 

51,163 

Open. 

brand  i).  ' 

lent;  open  on  Sunday. 

(over  12). 

Parliamentary  Lib, 

1844 

Legislation.  Documents. 

27,000 

Mem. 

Brisbane  : 

Free  Public  Lib". 

ADELAIDE  : 

S.  Austr.  Inst'Cute. 

lB3fl 

Gen,~  Australasia;      105 

30,000 

Open; 

1855 

country  inst.  affiliated. 

bks.  lent 

Melbourne  . 

on  payt 

Pub.  Lib.  of  Vict. 

.JC3 

Gen.,  Australasia 

lli,644 

10 

Open. 

-  — •   ■ 

(over  14). 

British  Guiana. 

Georgetown  : 

R.  Agr.  and  Com. 

1*44 

Gen.,  British  Guiana. 

25,000 

Mem. 

Society  Lib. 

1864 

Canada. 

Ottawa  : 

Lib.  of  Parliament. 

1815 

Canada  -,  books  lent 

100,000 

50 

Mem, 

Quebec * 

(0.  b.  1.). 

BibL    de    la  Legis- 

1SG7 

Law ;      Canada ,      books 

30,000 

Mem. 

lature. 

lent. 

(o.  b.  I.). 

Toronto : 

'  Mechanics'  Inst. 

1831 

Reference  by  small  fee. 

10,403 

Mem. 

University  lib. 

1858 

Univ.    course ;      reading- 
room  open. 

24,000 

3 

Mein. 

Jamaica- 

Kinoston  : 

Free   Pub.    Lib.    (3 

1S74 

Books  lent;  in  conn,  with 

Open 

branches). 

Inst  of  Jamaica. 

(over  15). 

Mauritius. 

PORT  LOUIS : 

Municipal  LiU 

1851 

Gen,  French,  Lit,  Med., 
and  Music ;  bks.  not  lent 

10,000 

Open. 

New  Zealand. 

Otagu : 

Univ.  Lib. 

10,000 

Mem 

Wellington  : 

Athenaeum         and 

1848 

10,050 

Sub 

Mech.  Inst 

South  Afriu> 
Cape  Town  : 

S.  Afr.  Public  Lib. 

ma 

Gen.  .Africa,  Australia,  &<v, 
Dessinian  and  Grey  libs. 

38,875 

125 

Open. 

(JRAHAMSTOWN  : 

Free  Public  Lib. 

IS66 

Books'  lent  on  payment. 

7,800 

Open. 

Pietermarttzbu  no 

Free  Public  Lib. 

10,000 

Open. 

Port  Elizabeth  : 
s  Free  PubUc  Lib. 

IMS 

books  lent  otf^.".  ment 

12,000 

Open. 

Tasmania. 

Hobart  Town  : 

Tasm.  Pub.  Lib. 

1871 

Gen.,  local. 

8,500 

Opea 

Parliamentary  Lib. 

isea 

9,000 

Mem. 

XX.  UNITED  STATES. 

ALBANY  (X.  Y.): 

1 

*3t  Y.  State  Lib. 

1818 Gen.  ref..  Law;    bw  lib. 

116,000 

£40 

Open 

of  29,000  vol*. 

(over  15). 

Amherst  (Mass.) : 

Amherst  College  L. 

1831 

Gen.;   coll.  lib.;  Includes 
2  soc.  libs.,  5425  vols. 

42,180 

Mem. 
(o.  b.  L). 

Andover  (Mass.) : 

Tlieolog.  Sem. 

1807 

Theology. 

:is,(.i)n 

Few. 

Mem. 

Ann  AUBOfi  I  Mloh  ). 

Univ.  of   Michigan 

1841 

Gen.    ref.  ;     books    lent 

40,000 

Open. 

Lib. 

only  to  professors. 

ANNAPOLIS  (Md.) : 

i  SmtcLlb 

L8H 

Law  chiefly. 

co.ooo 

Open. 

AtJOUiilA  Mi)  : 

Maine  Suio  Lib. 

1832 

Gen.  ref.,  Law. 

35,000 

Mem.  of 
gov't. 

(  Name. 

*e 

Special  Character  and 
Remarks. 

No.  of  Yofs. 

To  whom 

Accessible. 

lb 

Print.   |  MSS. 

Baltimore  Old.) : 

1 

| 

Johns  Hopkins  Un.  1S7G  Science. 

12,000  I 

Mem. 

Maryland  Hist.  Soc.11844  History. 

17,000  I 

Open. 

Mercantile  L.  Assoc  1839 

Gen.,  PopuL;  12,000  pam- 

36,600 j 

Sub.  ($5).  . 

or  b. 

phlets  ;  books  lent 

i 

Peabody  Institute  L. 

1876 

Gen.  ref. 

72,000 

Open 
(over  16). 

Boston  (Mass.) : 

Boston  Atheuteum.  1807 

Gen.  ref..  Hist.;   printed 
dlctiomuy  cat. 

122,000 

Prop.;  bks. 
bor.  r§5;. 

Congregational  L.    1853 

Theol.,  Hist,  125,000  pam- 

28,135 

225 

Open. 

phlets;  life  privilege. 

Mass.  Hist.  Soc.        1791 

ilist. ;    Amer.    local     hist, 
and  civil  war. 

26,000 

1,000 

Mem.  „ 
(100)'. 

New     Eng.     Hist- 1845 

Hist,  Bioc.,  Geneel.;  MS. 

17,000 

Open. 

Genealogical  Soc, 

genealogkia. 

Public  L.  (8  brchs.).  1852 

Hooks  lent 

335,478 

Open 

(nbovel4). 

Open. 

State  Lib.  of  Mas.-. 

1838 

Itef .,  Law,  and  Hist ;  best 

50,000 

Few. 

collect  of  U.  S.  statutes 

and  reports. 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) : 

Brooklyn  Lib. 

lS'.T 

Books  lent 

61.163 

Mem.  ($5> 

Long   Island    Hist. 

1863 

Ref.,  Hist,  Fine  Arts 

85,000 

Mem. 

Soc 

Brunswick  (Me.) : 

Bowdoln  Coll.  Lib. 

1802 

Gen.  ref. ;  IncL  soc.  libs. 

37,000 

Mem. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.) : 

1 

Young  Men's  Lib. 

1886 

Books  lent 

40,000 

Sol).  ($3). 

Cambridge  (Mass.i; 

Harvard           Univ.  1632 

216,000  pamphlets;  bHllads, 

250,000 

Open     for 

(central  coll.  and  1764 

folk-lore,       Americana, 

ref.:  mem. 

9  depart  libs.). 

maps,    law,  dlvin.,   and 

zoology. 

uorrow. 

Charlottesville 

i  re  ). 

Univ.  of  Virginia. 

1825 

Coll.  course. ;  mem.  bor. 

37,000 

Open 

Chicago  (111,) : 

Public  L:b. 

1872 

Books  lent 

76,120 

Open 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  : 

Public  Lib. 

Gen.,  Med.,  Then].;  Resid. 

122,030 

Open 

|l667 

bor.  free,  others  pay  $5. 

Young  Men's  Mer-  1S35 

Books  lent. 

4-VOOO 

Sub.  ($5). 

cm  tile  Lib. 

Cleveland  (Ohio); 

Pub.  School  Lib. 

1888 

Books  lent  to  residents. 

33.029 

Open. 

Columbus  (Ohio) : 

' 

" 

Ohio  State  Lib. 

1817 

Gen.  ref.,  Law. 

47,800 

Open, 

Detroit  (Mich.): 

PubUc  Lib. 

I86-V Books  lent 

43,000 

3    Open 

(over  15). 

Evanston  (III.) : 

North-western  Uni.  1857 

Gen.,  Oat.,  Phil. 

31,000 

Mem 

Frankfort  (Ky.) :  1 

Kentucky  State  I..    1821 

Gen.  ref.,  Law. 

33,300 

Open. 

Georgetown  (D.C.): 

Georgetown  Coll. 

1781 

Theol.   and    Coll.    course; 

30,000 

Ftnr,    'Mem.  and 

Observatory  lib.  800  v.  ,1s. 

visitor*. 

Hanover  (N.H.): 

DaitmouthCol.  L. 

1788 

Geo.  ref.;  books  lent. 

CI  ,000 

Mem.  ($6). 

H.ARRISBURGH  (Pa.): 

Pennsylvania  State  Bef. 

Gen.    ref..    Law;     docu- 

41,000 

Open. 

Lib.                        11777 

mentary  hist,  of  Srate. 

Hartford  (Conn.):  | 

Connecticut       Hist.  1825  History. 

20,000 

Many.  Open ;    by 

Soc                        !         i 

permisa. 

Hartford  L.  Assoc.    1839  Books  lent 

31,000 

Sub.  ($5). 

WatkinsonL.of  Ref.  1858  Gen.  ref. ;  connected  with 

34,839 

Open. 

1     Conn.  Hist  Soc  L. 

Haverhill  (Mass.): 

Public  Lib. 

1873  Books  lent 

34,912 

Op.(ov.l2)/ 

lNDIANAPOLIS(Ind.): 

1 

I 

Public  Lib. 

1872  Books  lent 

31,627. 

jppen 

Ithaca  (N.  Y.) : 

Cornell  University.  1868  Ref.,  Univ.  Lib.;  contains 

50,000 

Mem 

lib.,  of  Goldtfln  Smith,  V, 

1 

Bopp,  and  C.  Antliou. 

| 

Lansing  (Mich.) : 

i 

Michigan  Staic  L     ISiSGcn.  ref.,  Law;  offl.  bor. 

54,000 

Open. 

Louisville  (Ky.):    1 

1 

Pub.  L.  of  Kentucky.  1871 

60,800 

Open. 

Madison  (Wis.):       ■ 

1 

Wis.  State  Hist  Soc.  1849  Gen.,  Amcr.  Hist/ 

45,000 

Mem.  (S3). 

Middletown 

| 

(Conn  ): 

Mem. 

Wesleyan  Univ. 

1833  Coll.  course  ;  Amcr.  Hist, 

31,000 

early  Wesleyan  Hist. 

New  Bedford 

(Mass.): 

Free  Public  Lib. 

1858  Books  lent 

41.000 

Open 
(over  16V 

1  New  Haven  (Conn.) : 

Yule  Coll.  (and  libs.  1700  Gen.    ref.;    Unonlan   and 

125,000 

2.T0   Mem. 

of  depts.  of  law.             Brothel's  lib..  23.000. 

(o.  b.  LW 

scl.,  and  divinity). 

!Ni:w  York:                | 

Apprentices' Lib.      1830  Gen.,  Trades  and    pacfoJ 

63,000 

Open      to 

Arts ;    apprentices    and 

appr.  and 

working     women     bor. 

hmraeyui.' 

free,  others.  8JS, 

| 

Astor  Lib. 

1819  Gen.      ref.,      Tech.       and 
.    Ling. 

192,547 

Open 
(over  16). 
M.u., 

Columbia     College  1754  Gen.    ref. ;      books    hut , 

45,900 

Lib.                         .         •     includes  Plianlx  Lib. 

Lenox  Lib.                 1870  Rare   books;  founded   b> 

K,000 

1,000  'By  earn 

Jumes  Lenox. 

[cm  appn.V' 

L I B— L I B 


£51 


Name. 

V 

Speclul  Character  und 

No.  of  Vols. 

To  whom 
Accessible. 

Remarks. 

1  t. 

|   Prim. 

MSS. 

NKW  Yokk— enntJ. 

1 

Mercuntllc  L.  Ashoc. 

1820  Books  lent. 

]  03,000 

Sub. 

N.  Y.  Ittst.  Soc. 

18(M|Hiuury. 

66,000 

Mem. 

(o.  b.  ].). 

K.  V.  Society  Lib. 

1700  Gon.,    Art.    Novels    pubd. 
I7.j4J     17^0-1H20:  booka  lent. 

80,000 

Prop. 

Cnlon  ilieol.  Sem 

I83fi  ThcoliiRv  ;    H.    B.    Smith 

1     Memorial    Tlicol.    Lib.  ; 

bks.  lent;  39,000  puniph. 

40,800 

161 

Mem. 
(o.b.p.). 

PHILAM'.LVniA  : 

Acuil.  of  Nat.  Scl. 

1812  Nnt.     Hist.;      books     not 
1     lent;  40,000  pamphlets. 

35,000 

Mem. 

Kb.  p.). 

Brnthei  head  Lib. 

isr.i 

30.200 

Sub. 

Lib.     Coinpany     of,17;JllLoc;.inlan  lib.  held  In  trust. 

112,000 

74 

Sub.  ;   ref. 

Phil.  (1  bianchl 

■  free. 

Logiuiian  Lib.       ' 1 7o0 

11,000 

Op.n. 

Mercantile  Lib.  Co  18-M 'Cooks  lent. 

141.0UU 

•200 

Sub.  ($4). 

PKINCKTOH  (X.J.): 

1 

Collegoof  New  Jer- 

174G Gen.    ref. :     Includes    so- 

72,000 

Mem. 

sey  Lib. 

|     oietv  llba, 

Presbytcrlin  Thcol 

1*12  Kef.,  Tlicol.:  book*  lent; 

40,000 

Mem. 

Som.  Lib. 

eodowmoiit,  soo.ooo. 

PROVIUKXCK  (K.I.): 

Blown  Unlveiaity. 

17G8Coll.  course  ;  rich  in  lust., 
j     clas„  n.'i  putr.  lit. 

54,000 

Mem. 
to.  b.  p.). 

Providence      Atlic- 

l836iBookt      lent  ;    687    shure- 

39,500 

Sub.  ($6). 

iiicum 

holders  ($15). 

RALKIGH  (X.  v.y. 

N.  C.  Btute  Lib. 

1831 

Gon.  ref..  Law. 

42,000 

Open. 

Richmond  (Ya.): 

Virginia'  StiitoLlb. 

1822  Gen.  ref.,  Law. 

44,000 

Open. 

Sacramento  (CaI  i 

1 

California  StatcLib. 

1850  Gen.  ref..  Law. 

53,000 

Open. 

St  Louis  (Mo.): 

| 

Public  School  Lib. 

1865  Books  bor.  for  S3  yearly. 

50,000 

St    Louis    Mercan- 

184(1 Gen.,  Amer.  Hlat.;  bks.  1.; 

68,000 

Sub 

tile:  Library. 

j    proprl.  $5,  clerka  $$. 

Salem  (Mass.): 

Essex  Institute. 

1843  Ref.,    Hist.;    special  coll. 
rel.  to  Essex  co. 

Ci,H0O 

1,200 

Mem. 
(350). 

San  Fr  ,\  \crsco(CaL): 

Free  Public  Lib. 

iszn'cooks  lent 

30,000 

Open. 

Mercuntilc  L.Assoc. 

I8JS3,Booka  lent 
1863 

50,.i79 

Sub.  ($12). 

SPRTNOFIELD 

( Mass.): 

City  L.  Assoc. 

18f!4lRooks  lent  for  SI  yearly. 

40,357 

Open. 

Washington^ 

i 

Bureau  of  Education. 

i       .Education  and  libraries. 

12,000 

Use         of 

Department  of  S'ate. 

178B  Ref.,  Law,  Hist,:  orlir.uocx. 

36,000 

Dept. 
Use         of 

|     of  founders  of  U.  S. 

Dept. 

Houte  of  Itcprcaenl 

I78!iPub.  doc.                                  1  131,000 

Mem. 

Library  of  Congress 

1800  National  ;      senafois    and  3yt»,000 

1,000 

Open 

ropr.  bor.;  copy  privll. 

(over  16). 

Patent  Office. 

1339 

Technical,  Pntentsj  officers 
nlonc  boi  row. 

34,000 

Open. 

Sui'K^on-Gci»crnrs 

1606,  Med.,   Scl.  ;   journals  and 

52,000 

Open. 

OfflCL'. 

trans  ;  57,£0l)  pamph. 

|    U.  S.  Senato  Lib.      I852;pub.  doc. 

30,000 

Scnntors. 

■a 

* 

Nam 

■3 

'Special  Character  and 

No.  of  Vol. 

3 

Kemarkii 

'Acci's^bfc! 

^ 

1*11... 

MSS.  | 

WATERBURYCTonn.):)          1 

| 

Silas  lironsoa  Lib.    1870  Gen. .Fine  mtd  Induct. Arta: 

28,2°0 

lOpcn. 

books  hut  ,  endow. 

| 

West  Point  (X.V.) : 

U.S.  Military  Acad. 

1ST  2 

Military     and     scientific ; 

2«,2|)S 

r.i    ji.t». 

Library 

books  lent. 

WlLLUMSTOWN 

(Mass.): 

Williams     College 

1793 

Gen         ref.  ;        Includes 

.  50,00" 

Mem. 

Library 

society  libraries 

| 

Worcester  (M  ass.): 

1 

American         Anti- 

1812 

Kef.,   Amer.    Hist  :    new* 

75,0011 

Open. 

quarian  Society. 

papers  from  1704  to  1881, 
bum  vols. 

Free  Public  Lib. 

1859  Books  lent  to  reiutlenta. 

•19,624 

Open 

1  (over  IRX 

XXI.  SOUTH  AMERICA,  Etc. 

Argent.  Conf. 

BUENuS  AYRLS  : 

11.  National. 

Gen.  S.  Am. 

•10,000 

Open. 

B.  Provincial. 

1810 

25,000 

Open. 
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LIBURNIANS  were  a  people  who  at  different  timea  were 
prominent  on  the  Adriatic  coasts.  They  were  originally, 
one  cannot  doubt,  one  of  the  homogeneous  Illyrian  tribes 
(see  Illvria).  Living  in  a  barren  rocky'country  along  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  they  devoted  themselves 
to  the  sea,  and  were  the  chief  navigators  of  the  Adriatic  in 
the  early  period.  They  settled  on  the  coast  of  Picemim, 
where  the  town  of  Trucntum  was  always  counted  Liburnian  ; 
and  the  Greek  colonists  found  them  at  Corcyra  and  other 
places.  They  were  pressed  on  all  sides  by  other  races,  but 
were  still  a  powerful  people  in  the  time  of  Scylax  (Scyl., 
p.  7).  The  islands  that  lay  along  the  coast  were  peopled 
by  them  and  called  by  their  name.  They  were  a  race  of 
pirates,  who  used  swift  boats  with  a  large  sail.  These 
Liburnian  ships  became  famous  when  the  Romans  adopted 
them  in  several  of  their  naval  wars.  The  heavy  and  lofty 
ships  that  had  been  developed  by  the  later  Greek  states 
proved  unequal  to  the  light  and  swift  Liburnian  boats. 
The  country  was  incorporated  by  the  Romans  in  the 
province  of  Dalmatia. 

•  LIBYA  was  a  geographical  name  by  which  the  Greeks 
usually  designated  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt, 
although  sometimes  the  continent  was  thought  to  be  divided 
between  Libya  and  Ethiopia.  Libya  enters  into  the  sphere 
of  ancient  history  only  in  so  far  as  it  came  into  contact  with 
the  civilized  races  of  antiquity,  and  the  present  article  will 


touch  this  point  only;  the  natural  features  and  tho 
ethnology  will  be  found  under  other  headings  (see  Africa). 
The  native  tribes  came  several  times  into  collision  with  the 
kings  of  ancient  Egypt.  In  the  reign  of  Rameses  the 
Great  and  his  successor  they  invaded  the  Delta,  and  various 
expeditions  were  made  by  the  Pharaohs  into  the  outlying 
country,  on  the  south  particularly  (see  Egypt).  Herodotus 
mentions  one  important  expedition  sent  out  by  Fharaok 
Necho  (610-594  B.C.),  which  started  from  the  Led  Sea, 
circumnavigated  the  continent,  and  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile  after  three  years'  absence.  The  truth  of  the  tato 
has  often  been  doubted,  but  one  circumstance  in  which 
Herodotus  himself  expresses  his  disbelief,  viz.,  that  as  they 
sailed  west  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand,  1ms  irt 
modern  times  been  generally  accepted  as  proving  that  tbc 
voyage  was  actually  made. 

The  Phoenician  colonies  on  the  north  coast,  Utica,  Cnr^j 
thage.itc, beginning  between  1000  and  800  B.C.,  establi.slK.-il 
a  powerful  and  civilized  empire  in  a  hitherto  unknown  part 
of  Libya,  Their  trading  expeditions  gave  them  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  geography  of  the  country,  even  with 
the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  almost  as  the  equator;  but  tho 
contempt  wjth  which  the  Pioman  conquerors  treated  tho 
literature  of  the  Carthaginians  allowed  much  valuable 
material  to  disappear.  The  historian  Sallust,  when  praetor 
of  Numidia,  was  still  able  to  use  the  Punic  records _whiih) 
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he  got  interpreters  to  translate  for  liim  (Sail.,  Jay.,  17); 
and  fortunately  one  record  of  an  exploring  voyage  along 
tlie  west  coast,  preserved  in  a  temple  in  Carthage,  was 
translated  by  some  Greek  traveller  and  is  still  available 
(see  Hanno).  For  all  that  is  known  of  the  Carthaginian 
rule  in  Libya  see  Cajithaub:. 

Greek  mariners  must  have  visited  Libya  at  a  very  early 
period,  for  the  edible  lotus  of  the  northern  coast  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Odyssey. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century  B.o.  the  Greeks 
began  to  colonize  the  north  coast.  Between  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory  and  the  borders  of  Egypt  they  planted  a 
number  of  cities,  and  the  Pentapolis  of  which  Cyrene  was 
the  chief  was  among  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  of  all 
the  Greek  states  (see  Cykene).  When  the  Persians  iuvaded 
Egypt  they  made  some  attempt  to  extend  their  empire  over 
Libya;  but  the  expedition  of  Cambyses  (about  525  B.c.)  was 
too  unfnrtunate  to  encourage  them  to  further  efforts.  The 
camel  was  introduced  into  Egypt  under  the  Persian  rule,  and 
from  this  time  it  became  easier  to  make  long  journeys  over 
the  Libyan  deserts.  Herodotus  shows  much  knowledge  of 
the  Sahara,  and  it  is  clear  that  his  account  must  be  founded 
on  the  reports  of  traders  and  caravan  guides  well  acquainted 
with  the  desert  route.  Under  the  Macedonian  kings  know- 
ledge of  Libya  was  much  exteuded ;  they  sent  exploring 
expeditions  for  scientific  purposes  into  Abyssinia,  while 
growing  wealth  and  luxury  caused  a  'continually  increas- 
ing demand  for  the  ivory,  spices,  and  other  produce  of 
Libya.  In  the  period  500-200  n.c.  it  seems  certain 
that  commerce  was  maintained  with  the  countries  beyond 
the  Sahara  in  at  least  two  ways — by  the  Carthaginian 
ships  trading  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  by  the  over- 
land route  across  the  desert  to  the  Nile.  The  Roman 
conquest  of  Carthage  closed  the  former  route.  Polybius 
indeed  was  commissioned  by  Scipio  to.  explore  the  country, 
and  sailed  a  long  way  down  the  west  coast ;  but  the  Romans 
themselves  had  not  the  maritime  enterprise  required  for 
such  voyages.  The  record  which  Polybius  wrote  for  hia 
friend  Scipio  is  quoted  by  Pliny  and  Stephanus.  Sallust 
also  collected  information  about  the  country,  and  under  the 
emperor  Nero  an  exploring  expedition  was  sent  into 
Abyssinia.  The  Romans  added  more  to  the  knowledge  of 
Libya  in  other  ways, — by  a  better  organization  of  the 
province  and  increased  facilities  of  travel  and  tra'le,  by  the 
frontier  wars  against  surrounding  tribes,  and  finally  by  the 
expeditions  sent  directly  into  the  heart  of  the  country  to 
procure  wild  animals  for  the  amphitheatre.  The  passion 
uf  the  Roman  populace  for  seeing  strange  animals 
slaughtered  iu  the  public  games  was  gratified  by  the 
emperors  and  magistrates.  Enormous  numbers  of  Libyan 
wild  beasts  were  exhibited  in  the  amphitheatre ;  even 
hippopotami  and  alligators  are  mentioned.  One  Roman 
officer,  Maternus,  penetrated  at  least  as  far  as  Lake  Chad. 
The  Peripha  of  Arrian  preserves  a  record  of  the  trade  along 
the  east  coast  of  Libya  in  the  1st  century.  In  these 
ways  a  fairly  accurate  knowlodge  of  northern  Libya  was 
obtained,  and  Ptolemy  could,  in  the  2d  century,  construct 
a  good  map  of  Africa  as  far  south  as  11°  N.,  though  his 
idea  of  the  shape  of  the  continent  further  to  the  south  is 
less  accurate  than  that  of  Herodotus. 

Kcu  Rittor,  Enlkiui'lr,  i. ;  Hueron,  ITisloriail  Researches,  or  in  the 
•  '.rnnau  Iitrcn,  vol.  ii.  ;  anil  Iho  geographical  works  of  Forbiger, 
Kiepert,  liunlnuy,  ke. 

LICATA.     See  Alicata,  vol.  i.  p.  571. 

LICHENS  (Lichenet)  may  briefly  be  defined  as 
cellular  perennial  plants,  furnished  with  a  vegetative 
.-ystcm  containing  gonidia,  and  with  a  reproductive  system 
consisting  of  female  thecasporous  fruits  and  male  spermo- 
g'liious  urgaim,  They  constitute-  a  distinct  class  of  cellular 
cryptogams,    intermediate     between    algaj    and    fungi,    to 


both  of  which  in  some  respects  they  present  certain 
affinities.  By  the  earlier  authors  they  were  regarded  as 
being  Aerophycx  or  terrestrial  alg^e,  while  of  recent  years 
they  have  been  viewed  by  some  writers  as  being 
Ascomycetous  fungi.  From  both  of  these,  however,  they 
are  sufficiently  distinguished  and  separated  by  the  special 
structure  of  their  thallus,  by  the  presence  of  certain 
fmmediate  principles  proper  to  their  tissues,  and  by  their 
mode  of  life  and  nutrition.  Their  relations  to  these 
neighbouring  classes,  and  their  true  systematic  place,  will 
be  best  elucidated  on  considering  their  structure  and  its 
bearings  upon  some  recent  speculations 

Structure  of  Lichens. 

A  complete  lichen  consists  of  a  nutritive  and  vegetative 
system  termed  the  thallus,  and  of  reproductive  bodies 
borne  upon  it  in  the  form  of  a/iut/tecia  and  sprrmoyemes. 
Occasionally,  however,  there  is  no  thallus  present  (e.y.. 
Sphinctrina,  various  Lecides,  Eudocuccus),  in  which  case 
the  fructification  is  parasitical  on  the  thalli  of  other  lichens. 

I.  Vegetative  System. — The  thallus  is  very  variable  ii. 
external  form  and  colour,  as  also  in  internal  structure. 

1.  In  external  form  it  presents  the  following  modifica- 
tions, (a)  The  futiaceous  thallus,  which  may  be  either 
peltate,  i.e.,  rounded  and  entire,  as  in  Umbilicaria,  ic,  or 
variously  lobed  and  laciniated,  as  iu  Sticia,  Paruielia,  &c. 
This  is  the  highest  type  of  its  development,  and  is  some- 
times very  considerably  expanded.  (t>)  The  frutii  ulesr 
thallus,  which  sometimes  is  filamentose,  as  in  Ephehe,  and 
may  be  either  erect,  becoming  pendulous,  as  in  Usnea, 
Ramalina,  &c,  or  prostrate,  as  in  Alectoria  jidxtta,  var. 
cha/ybeifurmis.  It  is  usually  divided  into  branches  and 
branchlets,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  miniature  shrub 
amongst  the  Phaiieroyamin.  An  erect  cylindrical  thallus 
terminated  by  the  fruit  is  termed  a  poilelium,  as  in 
Chidonia.  (c)  The  erustaccous  thallus,  which  is  the  most 
common  of  ail,  forms  a  mere  crust  on  the  substratum, 
varying  in  thickness,  and  may  be  squamose  (in  S'juaimirut), 
radiate  (in  Ptacodium),  areolate,  granulose,  or  pulverulent 
(in  various  Lecanorx  and  Lecidex).  In  its  pulverulent 
state  it  is  either  the  rudimentary  or  the  abortive  condition 
of  many  species,  (d)  The  kypuj>Ma>odnl  thallus  is  often 
concealed  beneath  the  bark  of  trees  (as  in  some  Verritcuriit 
and  Arthonix),  or  enters  into  the  fibres  of  wood  (as  in 
Xyloyrapha  and  Ayyrium),  being  indicated  externally 
only  by  a  very  thin  film  or  macula  To  this  may  also  be 
referred  the  evanescent  thallus  which  is  denoted  solely  by 
gonidia  sparingly  scattered  on-  the  stone  or  wood  (as  in 
some  Caticiei  and  Lecidex).  This  is  the  simplest  form 
under  which  lichenose  vegetation  occurs.  These  two 
latter  forms  of  thalli  may  be  either  determinate,  i.e.,  of  a 
definite  shape  with  a  distinct  margin  or  boundary,  or 
effuse,  i.e.,  spreading  extensively  over  the  substratum 
with  no  visible  limits.  The  differences  in  these  forms 
are  no  doubt  connected  with  differences  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  thallus.  In  colour  also  the  thallus 
externally  is  very  variable.  In  the  dry  and  more 
typical  state  it  is  most  frequently  white  or  whitish,  and 
almost  as  often  greyish  or  greyish  glaucous.  Less  com 
moidy  it  is  of  different  shades  of  brown,  red,  yellow,  and 
black.  These  various  colours  do  not  originate  from  Ml) 
colouring  matters  contained  in  the  cells  themselves,  but, 
according  to  investigations  made  by  Xylander  (see  Flora, 
1870,  p.  558)  they  depend  upon  such  as  are  deposited  in  the 
granulations  and  cellular  walls,  whence  they  appear  on  the 
opi  thallus.  In  the  moist  state  of  the  thallus  these  colours  are 
much  less  apparent,  09  the  textures  then  become  moro  or  less 
translucent,  and  the  epithallus  usually  presents  the  greenish 
colour  of  the  gonidia  (e.y.,  Pormelin  Jtorreri,  PrlftJru 
tip/i'/vjsa,  L'liiliilicuria  jiuatulata,  and  puhciulent  l.fttdex). 
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2.  The  internal  structure  of  the  thallus  presents  two 
principal  modifications,  viz.,  the  stratified  thallus,  having 

its    different     elements         ^-~ 

(hyphse  and  gonidia)  ar-      "m*\~j — ii_.»i    i  m  '^V/} 

ranged    in    layers,    and 

the  mutratified 

in  which  these  d 

elements  are  confused  in 

a  homogeneous  tissue. 


rs,    ana  „  &§^ufcSj&D0$h 
thallus,       »3Wfe 
lifferent      aA»Vft«&l-&3^  ^t, 


Fig.  1.— Section  of  Stratified  Thallus 
of  Ricasolia  herbacea.  '  a,  cortical 
stratum  ;  6,  gonidial  stratum  ;  c, 
medullary  stratum. 


A.  The  stratified  thallus. 
^— On  making  a  vertical  sec- 
tion this  is  seen  in  a  fulia- 
ceous  lichen  to  consist  of 
three  layers  constituting  a 
cortical,  a  gonidial,  aim  a 
medullary  system,  to  which 
in  tin-  case  of  many  crusta- 
ceous  lichens  is  to  be  added 
a  fourth,  viz. ,  a  hypothalline 
stratum. 

(a)  The  cortical  stratum 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  filamen- 
tose and  fruticulose  lichens, 
both  the  upper  and  under 
surfaces  of  some  foliaceous 
and  squamulose  species, 
while  it  is  found  only  on  the 
upper  surface  of  crustaceous 
lichens.  It  usually  consists  of  a  colourless  cellular  tissue,  in  which 
the  cellules  are  closely  compacted  and  form  a  pseudo-parenchyma. 
Its  most  superficial  portion,  termed  by  Nylander  the  epitJtaltus,  a  soit 
of  cuticle,  is  amorphous,  often  more  indurateJ  and  coloured.  In  some 
lichens  {e.g.,  Collcma)  it  is  the  only  portion  of  the  cortex  present, 
while  in  pulverulent  crustaceous  tlialli  it  is  entirely  wanting,  (b) 
The  gonidial  stratum  is  situated  immediately  beneath  the  cortical 
stratum,  and  consists  usually  of  greenish  spherical  cellules,  or  of 
granules  destitute  of  a  cellular  -membrane.  It  is  not  always  con- 
tinuous, but  is  often  interrupted,  the  gonidia  occurring  in  dissociated 
s.  Sometimes  it  is  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  medullary 
stratum,  in  which  case  the  gonidia  are  arranged  either  between  or 
amongst  its  exterior  elements.  In  general  its  limits  may  readily 
be  distinguished  from  the  others  by  its  peculiar  colour.  Various 
important  matters  relating  to  the  gonidia  will  more  appropriately 
be  afterwards  discussed  nt  length,  (c)  The  medullary  stratum  is 
more  variable  in  its  constituent  elements,  but,  being  always  colour- 
it  .  is  easily  recognized.  It  presents  the  three  following  princi- 
pal modifications,  (o)  The  woolly  medulla  consists  of  simple  or 
branched  filaments,  which  in  foliaceous  species  are  loosely  intersected 
end  entangled,  and  in  fruticulose  species  are  more  or  less  congluti- 
nated,  assuming  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  constituting,  as  in 
I  1,  a  kind  of  solid  axis  for  the  support  of  the  thallus.  <j3)  The 
cretaceous  medulla  ocelli's  only  in  crustaceous  lichens,  and  is 
generally  characterized  by  its  tartareous  appearance.  It  is  more 
compact  than  the  preceding,  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
molecular  granulations  ofcen  intermixed  with  octahedral  crystals  of 
lime,  and  presenting  but  few  traces  of  filamentose  elements.  (7) 
The  cellulose  meiulla  consists  of  a  tissue  of  angular,  rounded,  or 
oblong  cellulss  containing  gonidia  in  their  interior  or  in  their 
interstices  (e.g.,  Pannaria,  Eadocarpon).  In  some  species  {e.g., 
caria  fuseula)  the  cellules  have  a  tendency  to  reunite  into 
wis  and  then  to  separate  again  into  rows  of  cellules,,  (d) 
The  hypothalline  stratum  is  the  inferior  one  of  the  thallus  and"  that 
upon  which  the  other  strata  are  developed,  though  it  is  not  always 
visible,  and  is  sometimes  entirely  wanting.  It  usually  presents 
itself  under  a  twofold  aspect,  viz.,  the  hypotha  I 'I us  and  r hi zinss.  (a) 
The  hj'pothallus  proper,  which  is  immediately  developed  upon  the 
[i.e  ,  the  filaments  of  the  germinating  spore),  is  a  hori- 
zontal stratum  consisting  of  interlacing  filaments  or  of  elongated, 
short,  or  rounded  cellules,  and  is  sometimes  of  a  white  or  wlu 
colour,  but  usually  dark  or  lilnrkish.  In  many  cmstaceous  lichens 
it  is  represented  only  by  a  black  or  dark-coloured  border  limiting 
the  thallus  (e.g.  Lecidea  geographica,  fcc,).  (&)  The  rhizinm  consist 
of  vertical  rliizoid  fibril  lee,  usually  branching  and  tufted  at  their 
extremities,  blackish  or  greyish  in  colour,  rarely  white,  which  occur 
on  th;  lower  surface  of  foliaceoua  lichens.  They  consist  of  several 
filamentose  elements  which  are  most  frequently  articulated  and 
agglutinated  (*.#.,  Pantelia,  Physcia),  or  sometimes  simple  and 
then  always  articulated  {e.g.,  Slicta).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
hypothallns  and  the  rhudnaa  serve  merely  as  bases  of  attachment 
for  the  lichens  to  the  substratum,  and  do  not  in  auy  way  aid  in  its 
nutrition. 

B.  The  unstratified  thallus. — This  occurs  amongst  the  LicJicnacei 
(which,  however,  are  most  frequently  stratified  as  above),  and  in 


various  spr.ies  belonging  to  the  inferior  genera,  which  have  a  pul- 
verulent or  hypophlceodal  thallus.  In  these  the  constituent 
elements  are  more  or  less  mixed  together,  though  the  gonidial 
stratum  generally  remains  distinct,  and  is  often  visible  when  the 
others  are  absent.  It  is,  however,  the  families  of  the  Byssaeci  and 
Collemacct  that  are  more  especially  characterized  by  an  unstratified 
thallus.  Here  the  cortical  stratum  is-clmtly  represented  by  a  greenish 
(in  Collevia),  rarely  brown  (in  Synalissa,  fcc.).  non-cellular  ejii thallus, 
or  in  others  (Leptogium)  by  a  thin  stratum  of  angnlose  cellules  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  elements  of  the  thallus.  The  gonidial  granules 
;ire  also  disposed  in  a  different  manner  to  those  of  the  LicJtenaeei. 
In  the  majority  of  the 
Collcmacci  they  are 
strung  together  monili- 
formly,  and  distributed 
without  order  iu  a  gela- 
tinous pellucid  sub- 
stance ;  while  sometimes 
they  are  agglomerated 
into  small  groups,  and 
situated  for  the  most 
part  next  to  the  epithal- 
lus. In  Ephebacei  they 
are  not  moniliformly 
arranged,  but  are  tuui- 
cated  or  involved  in  a 
gelatinous  cellulose  stra- 
tum. The  rest  of  the 
thallus  consists  of  the 
medullary  system  (ex- 
cept in  Eplubacci,  in 
which  there  is  no  me- 
dulla), and  is  composed 
of  tubular  or  hollow 
filaments,  with  roundish 
cavities  containing  the 
gonidial  granules,  and 
imlkdded  in  the  gela- 
tinous substance,  which 
very  readily  imbibes 
water.  There  are  a  fri 
lichens  in  which  there 
is  no  trace  whatever  of 
stratification,  as  the 
genus  Camogonium,  in 
which  the  entire  thallus  is  composed  of  filamentose  membranous 
elements,  and  the  peculiar  family  of  the  Myriavyiacci  (doubtfully, 
however,  referable  to  lichens),  in  which  it  is  equally  cellulose 
throughout. 

In  addition  to  the  hyphal  and  gonidial  anatomical  elcnents 
which  thus  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  thallus,  there  is  another 
to  be  noticed,  which,  however,  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  an 
immediate  principle.  This  is  the  molecular  granulations,  which 
are  extremely  small  and  (in  form)  irregular  corpuscles,  0*001-J)'002 
millim.  in  diameter,  and  visible  only  when  very  highly  magnified 
(300-400  diameters).  They  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  thillns, 
especially  in  the  younger  cellules,  from  the  epithallus  to  the 
hypothallus,  being  especially  abundant  in  the  medulla  of  crustaeeous 
species.  In  the  epithallus  they  are  variously  coloured  according  to 
the  colours  which  it  presents,-  but  in  all  other  parts  they  are 
colourless.  They  occur  also  iu  the  apotheca,  in  the  epithecium, 
the  thecre,  and  the  spores,  and  constitute  the  famous  "micro- 
gonidia"  of  Dr  Minks*  By  the  application  of  sulphuric  acid  many 
of  them  are  transformed  into  small  acicular  crystals,  and  in  the 
spores  they  are  frequently  agitated  by  a  Browniau  movement. 

We   may   here   also,    in  connexion  with  the  vegetative  system 
of  lichens,  refer  to  certain  peculiar  excrescences  which   are  some- 
times  presented   by   the  upper  or  under   surface   of  the   thallus. 
'  Of  these  the  principal  are  the  following.     (1)  Sorcdia  are  pulveru- 
'  lent   eruptions    on    the  cortical  stratum,   varying   in   form,  being 
1  rounded  or  diffuse,  and  either  are  scattered  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  thallus  or  border  its  margins.     They  are  of  a  lighter  colour 
than  the  thallus,  and  consist  of  a  mass  of  gonidia  and  of  molecular 
granulations  intermingled  with  filamentose  elements.     They  occur 
in  many  fruticulose,  foliaceous,  and  crustaceous  lichens,  and  their 
usion  through  the  cortical  stratum  is  owing  most  prohably  to 
.111   excessive  development  of  the  gonidial  element.     Occasionally 
also  they  appear  on  the  disk  of  apothecia  (in  Pcrtusaria),  which  thry 
render    abortive,    and    in    this  case    constitute    the   pseudo-genus 
I   Variolaria  of  older  authors.    "When  detached  from  the  thallus  they 
under  certain  favourable  circumstances  of  giving  rise  to 
new  plants,  and  thus  act  the  part  of  bulbils  in  the  Phanerogamia. 
it  is  no  doubt  by  their  ra  a  which  are  newt 

found  in  a  fertile  state  (e.g.,  Thamnnlia  vermicularis)  are  propa: 

Urn  aw   small,  urceolate,  pale    excavations    which  occur 
abundantly  on  the  under  surface  of  many  species  of  StxcUx.     They 
are  generally  nak-d,  but  are  often  also  -mlverulent  or  aorediiferous, 
e  XTV.   —  70 


Fig.  2.— Section  of  Unstratified  Thallus  of 
Collemaconglomeratmh,  with  Mouiliform 
Gonimia  scattered  amongst  the  Hyphal 
Filaments. 
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in  which  latter  case  they  are  called  pscudo-cypkellse.  Their  physio- 
logical function  is  not  definitely  known,  but  they  are  most  likely 
connected  with  the  nutrition  of  the  plants.  (3)  Isidia  constitute 
an  exuberant  condition  of  some  foliaceous  and  crustace6us  thalli. 
They  consist  of  elevated,  coralloid,  stipitate  excrescences,  which 
are  sometimes  branched,  and  which  are  always  of  the  same  colour 
and  texture  as  the  thallus  itself.  This  isidioid  condition  in 
cruataceous  thalli  is  the  basis  of  the  old  psendo-genus  Isidium, 
which  is  merely  an  anomalous  state  of  some  species  of  Pertusaria. 
Isidia  have  the  same  functions  as  the  soredia,  and  serve  as  pro- 
pagola.  (4)  Cephalodia  aie  orbicular  and  flattened  or  globular 
tubercles  of  a  peculiar  texture  which  occur  on  the  thallus  of  many 
species  belonging  to  different  genera.  They  are  usually  epigenous, 
as  in  Stereoeatdon,  Usnea,  Lecanora  gelida,  Lecidea  pan&ola,  &c. 
In  a  few  specios,  however,  they  are  hypogenous,  as  in  Pdtidea  venosa 
and  Psoroma  eupkyllum,  while  in  various  Stictei,  Nephroma  cxpalli- 
dum,  &c,  they  are  endogenous,  forming  pyrenoid  protuberances  on 
the  lower  surface.  Recently  Nylander  has  detected  both  epigenous 
and  hypogenous  cephalodia  on  Psoroma  arenarium  and  Lecanora 
aliorhiza.  They  are  of  a  paler  colour  than,  the  rest  of  the  thallus, 
from  which  they  differ  also  in  structure,  being  confusedly  cellulose, 
sj.d  containing  gonidial  granules.  According  to  Th.  M.  Fries  (in 
Flora,  1866,  p.  19)  they  are  only  morbid  excrescences  caused  by 
algals  intruding  themselves  under  the  cortex  ;  but  this  is  at  once 
refuted  by  the  fact  of  their  forming  constant  characters  of  so  many 
different  species  occurring  in  various  situations.  In  these  they 
evidently  constitute  normal  organs,  the  use  of  which,  however,  is 
unknown. 

IT  Reproductive  System. — This  consists  of  apothecia  or 
the  female  organs,  of  spermogones  or  the  presumed  male 
organs,  and  probably  also  of  pycnides  or  a  secondary  kind 
oi  fructification. 

1.  The  apothecia,  like  the  thallus,  are  very  variable  in 
external  form  and  colour,  as  also  in  their  internal  structure. 
In  extsrnal  form  they  present  three  principal  modifications, 
viz.,  (1)  disciform  (or  gymnocarpous),  in  which  the  shape  is 
that  of  a  disc  (as  in  all  the  higher  genera) ;  (2)  nucleiform 
(or  angiocarpous),  in  which  the  shape  is  that  of  a  rounded 
tubercle  with  an  apical  ostiole  (as  in  Endocarpon,  Yerru- 
carta) ;  and  (3)  peridiiform,  similar  in  shape  to  the  preced- 
ing, but  closed,  with  no  ostiole  (as  in  Thelocarpon, 
Endococcus).  The  last  two  are  but  little  variable  in 
figure,  and  consequently  do  not  in  this  respect  admit  of 
different  designations.  The  disciform  apothecia,  however, 
present  various  shapes,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal  : — (a)  peltate,  which  are  large,  rounded,  without 
any  distinct  thalline  margin  (e.g.,,  Usnea,  Peltigera)  ;  (b) 
lecanorine,  or  scutelliform,  which  are  orbicular  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  distinct,  more  or  less  prominent  thalline 
margin  (e.g.,  Parmelia,  Lecanora),  having  sometimes  also 
in  addition  a  proper  one  (e.g.,  Thelotrema,  Urceolaria) ;  (c) 
lecideine,  or  patelliform,  which  are  typically  orbicular,  with 
only  a  proper  margin  (e.g.,  Lecidea),  sometimes  obsolete, 
and  which  are  occasionally  irregular  in  shape,  angular  or 
flexuose  (e.g.,  Lecidea  jurana,  L.  myrmecina),  or  complicated 
and  gyrose  (e.g.,  Gyrophora),  and  even  stipitate  (e.g., 
Bxomyces)  \  (d)  lirelliform,  which  are  of  very  irregular 
figure,  elongated,  branched  or  flexuose,  with  only  a  proper 
margin  (e.g.,  Xylograpka,  Graphis,  &c)  or  none  (e.g., 
some  Arihonix),  and  are  often  very  variable  even  in  the 
Bame  species.  It  may  be  hero  observed  that  young  disci- 
form apothecia  are  more  or  less  nucleiform.  In  colour  the 
apothecia  are  extremely  variable,  and  it  is  but  rarely  that 
they  are  concolorous  or  subconcolorous  with  the  thallus 
(e.g.f  Usnea,  Jiamalina).  I/sually  they  are  discolorous, 
and  may  be  black,  brown,  yellowish,  or  also  less  frequently 
rose-coloured,  rusty-red,  orange-reddish,  saffron,  or  of 
various  intermediate  shades.  Occasionally  in  the  same 
species  their  colour  is  very  variable  (e.g.,  Lecanora 
metaboloides,  Lecidea  decolorans),  while  sometimes  they  are 
white  or  glaucous,  rarely  greenish,  pruiuose.  Lecideine 
apothecia,  which  are  not  black,  but  otherwise  variously 
coloured,  are  termed  biatorine. 

The  two  principal  parts  of  which  an  apotheciuin  consists 
are  the  hypoti/fcium  and  the  thecium. 


(1)  The  hypothecium,  which  corresponds  to  the  hypothallus,  is 
the  conceptacle  of  the  apothecia.  It  is  composed  of  cellular  tissue, 
generally  very  dense,  and  often  presenting  an  indistinct  stratifica- 
tion. This  tissue  may  in  general  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  thallus  by  i*s  cellules  being  smaller,  more 
compact,  and  differently  coloured,  thougri  in  some  instances  (as  in 
certain  Pannariae)  the  limits  are  not  determinable.  In  the  apothecia 
of  such  genera  as  Calicium,  Bseomyces,  &c,  tho  hypothecium  is 
composed  of  hollow  cemented  filaments  arranged  longitudinally  and 
constricted  into  a  stipe  for  the  support  of  the  fruit.  The  hypo- 
thecium in  disciform  apothecia  is  usually  termed  the  excipulum 
proper,  while  in  nucleiform  apothecia  it  is  termed  the  pyrenium, 
and  in  peridiiform  apothecia  the  pcridium.  "When  the  pyrenium 
quite  covers  the  nucleus  it  is  said  to  be  entire,  dimidiate  when  it 
covers  only  the  upper  portion.  The  hypothecium  is  either  colourless 
or  dark,  or  reddish  or  yellowish,  according  as  its  cellules  are  tinged. 

(2)  The  thecium,  or  as  it  is  more  frequently  termed  the  hymenium, 
is  that  part  of  the  apothecium  which  contains  the  organs  of  the  fruit, 
viz.,  the  thalamium  and  the  thecx,  which  are  placed  perpendicularly 
to  the  hypothecium.  It  is  penetrated  by  an  amyloid  substance, 
colourless  and  very  greedy  of  water,  termed  the  hymenial  gelatine, 
formed  of  the  lichenine,  which  becomes  bluish  or  wine-reddish  when 
tinged  with  iodine.  The  thecium  itself  corresponds  to  the  gonidial- 
medullary  stratum,  while  its  superficial  portion,  termed  the  epitke- 
cium,  corresponds  to  the  epithallus.  (a)  The  thalamium  generally 
consists  of  paraphyses  which  are  erect  colourless  filaments  arising 
from  the  hypothecium,  and  whose  function  is  to  aid  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  spores  by  the  pressure  which  they  exercise  upon  the  thecal. 
They  are  of  nearly  equal  height,  closely  placed  together,  usually  very 
slender,  though  slightly  variable  in  thickness,  frequently  articulated, 
and  rarely  branched  or  anastomosing.  Internally  they  are  hollow 
and  filled  with  protoplasm,  which  sometimes  is  separated  into  little 
globules.  Their  apices  are  generally  coloured,  in  most'  instances 
dilated,  sometimes  clavate,  and  are  cemented  together  by  gelatin. 
They  are  frequently  confused  together ;  occasionally  they  are  but 
little  evolnte  ;  while  iu  many  of  the  Pyrenocarpei  they  are  entirely 
wanting,  though  in  these  the  ostiolar  filaments  of  the  hypothecium 
have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  them,  (ft)  The  thecae  are  large, 
oblong,  cylindrical  or  ovoid  cellules  or  vesicles  containing  the  spores, 
and  are  usually  more  or  less  attenuated  towards  the  base.  In  size 
and  shape  they  vary  considerably  iu  the  different  genera  and  species 
according  to  the  size, 
number,  form,  and  ar- 
rangement of  their  ! 
spores.  They  differ 
also  in  the  same 
species,  within  certain 
limits,  according  to 
age,  the  young  theca 
being  more  slender 
than  those  which  are 
older.  In  some  genera 
which  have  very  large 
spores  (e.  g. ,  Varied- 
laria,  Pertusaria)  the 
thecaa  are  distended  in 
proportion,  and  genv 
rally  present  a  saccate 
or  oblongo-ventricose 
form.  The  theca  itself 
is  a  thin  membranous  **•'  '""' 
cellule,  the  walls  of  Fig.  3. — Vertical  Section  of  Apothecium  of 
which  are  at  first  of  Pkysda  parietina.  a,  paraphyses ;  ft, 
an  equal  thickuess  thecae  with  bilocular  spores ;  e,  hypo- 
throughout,  but  iu  pro-     thecium. 

cess    of    development 

they  become  gradually  thinner,  except  at  the  summit,  where  they  re* 
tain  their  original  thickness.  In  some  species  tho  wall  is  remarkably 
thick  at  the  apex (e.g.,Arthonia),  and  in  others  it  is  invested  through- 
out with  a  kind  of  external  cuticle  (e.g.,  Pertusaria).  The  thecae  arc 
resorbed  after  the  expulsion  of  the  spores  ;  though  where  their  walls 
are  extremely  thin  (as  in  Calicium)  they  aro  ruptured  and  disappear 
at  a  very  early  stage.  The  spores  are  the  special  reproductive 
organs  of  lichens,  and  are  produced  in  tho  thecfe  by  free  cell-forma- 
tion, i.e.,  by  the  separation  and  subsequent  condensation  of  the 
protoplasm  of  the  fully  doveloncd  theca  around  certain  points  in  its 
interior,  corresponding  in  number  to  that  of  tho  spores  to  bo  formed. 
After  the  formation  ot  tho  external  spore-wall  has  taken  place,  the 
spores  have  a  definite  outline,  and  may  consist  of  only  one  cellule 
or  loculus  (siviple  spores),  or  may  bo  divided  bv  one  or  more  trans- 
verse partition*]  membranes  (septate  spores).  Sometimes  the  loculi 
:  toted  to  the  two  ends  or  poles  of  tho  sporo  (ono  in  each)  and 
are  Mid  to  be  polari-bilocular,  the  two  loculi  being  occasionally 
united  by  a  longitudinal  tube.  At  other  times  tho  transverse  parti- 
tions are  further  divided  by  several  longitudinal  partitions,  in  which 
case  the  sporo  is  said  to  be  murali-divuUdf  from  tho  resemblance  it 
then  bears  to  the  stones  iu  a  wall.     The  contents  of  the  spores  arc 
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a  homogeneous  protoplasm,  molecular  granulations  (often  abundant), 
and  a  pale-yellow  oily  substance,  which  in  the  fully  developed  spore 
often  necomes  condensated  into  one  or  more  globules,  visible 
generally  near  its  ends  or  in  the'middle.  The  number  of  the  spores 
in  each  theca  varies  very  much  in  different  species,  being  in  most 
Uchen3  8,  occasionally  C,  4  or  2,  or  rarely  only  1.  la  some  species, 
however,  they  arc  20-100,  when  the  thecse  are  said  to  be  polysporcd. 
In  form  they  are  also  very  variable,  the  principal  shapes  assumed 
by  them  in  order  of  frequency  being  ellipsoid,  fusiform,  oblongo- 
cylindrical,  spheroid,  and  acicular,  with  several  intermediate  forms. 
Thoy  are  still  more  variable  as  to  size,  being  smallest  in  polysporcd 
(e.g.,  Lccanora  fuscata,  &c),  and  largest  in  nionospored  species 
{e.g.,  Pertusaria  communis,  &c).  The  largest  spores  of  all  aro 
found  in  Variccllaria  amicrosticta,  where  they  are  0'22o-0'030  mil- 
limetre long,  and  0*095-0-115  milliin.  thick.  As  to  colour,  they 
aro  either  colourless  (white,  nearly  hyaline  or  pale  yellow  under  the 
microscope),  or  coloured  (biowuish,  or  brown,  or  blackish),  while  in 
Sph&roplwron  there  is  also  a  bluish-black  superficial  pigment.  The 
spore-wall  varies  in  thickness,  and  is  typically  composed  of  two 
strata,  the  outer  of  which  is  -termed  the  cpisporc  and  is  coloured, 
hile  the  inner  is  termed  the  endosporc  and  is  colourless,  gelatinous, 
-nd  generally  less  distinct.  Notwithstanding  that  in  these  respcct3 
the  spores  are  so  variable  in  different  species,  they  are  whon  mature 
remarkably  constant  in  the  same  species,  so  that  their  characters 
afford  valuable  specific  diagnoses.  Apparently  it  is  only  those 
Hchens  which  germinate  from  spores  that  occur  in  a  fertile 
condition. 

2.  The  spermogones,  which  are  the  presumed  maie 
organs  of  reproduction,  at  once  differ  iu  appearance  from 
the  apothecia  in  being  very  minute  corpuscles.  In  many 
cases  their  outline  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  unless  tho 
thallus  has  been  previously  moistened,  when  they  appear 
as  minute  points  or  papilla?.  When  magnified  they  ex- 
ternally bear  a  resemblance  to  the  apothecia  of  the  Pyreno- 
carpei,  but  internally,  on  microscopical  examination,  they 
are  seen  to  differ  essentially  from  these.  In  form  they  are 
uucleiform,  round,  or  oblong,  and  are  either  sessile  on  the 
surface  of  the  thallus,  or  more  or  less  immersed  in  its  sub- 
stance, or  sometimes  enclosed  in  prominent  thalline  verruca?. 
Usually  they  are  simple,  though  occasionally  two  or  several 
become  contluent  or  aggregated  into  little  groups.  They 
almost  always  occur  on  the  same  thallus  as  the  apothecia, 
or  rarely  on  different  thalli  (e.g.,  Ephebe  pubescens),  so  that 
lichens  are  consequently  moncecious  and  dioecious.  In 
colour  the  spermogones  are  black  or  brown,  or  concolorous 
with  the  thallus  itself.  They  are  composed  of  two  parts, 
viz.,  a  shell  or  conceptacle  and  a  nucleus. 

(1)  The  conceptacle,  which  is  analogous  to  the  hypothecium  of 
tho  apothecium,  is  composed  of  a  tissue  formed  of  very  small 
cellules,  which  are  cemented  together  and  have  thick  walls.  The 
osiiole  at  its  summit  is  generally  similar  to  that  of  nucleiform 
apothecia,  and  in  the  case  of  entirely  immersed  sperrnogoues  is  the 
only  portion  visible. 

(2)  The  nucleus  consists  of  the  stcrigmala  and  spermatid,  and  of 
a  mucilaginous  substance  (the  spermatic  gelatin)  in  the  cavity 
between  them,  which  very  greedily  imbibes  water  and  aids  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  spermatia.  Sometimes  also  there  are  present  in 
the  nucleus  a  -few  elongated,  articulated,  and  occasionally  branching 
filaments  intermixed  with  the  sterigmata  which  are  comparable  with 
the  paraphyses  of  tho  apothecia  (e.g.,  Ramalina).  (a)  Tho  sterig- 
mata are  elongated  cellules  filled  with  a  colourless  fluid,  and  are 
attached  to  the  interior  face  of  the  conceptaclo  growing  from  it  cou- 
vcrgently  towards  tho  centre,  and  often  nearly  filling  its  entire 
cavity.  They  present  two  important  modifications,  viz.,  si7nplc 
sterigmata  and  articulated  sterigmata  or  artkrostcrigmata,  both  of 
which  may  become  somewhat  branched.  When  arrived  at  maturity 
tfiey  possess  the  faculty  of  producing  from  their  apices  or  also  from 
thoarticuli  thespermatiaj-oneat  a  time,  though  many  in  succession, 

,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  immense  number  of  them  lying  in  tho 
cavity  of  the  nucleus,  {b)  The  spermatia  are  very  small,  slender, 
colourless  corpuscles,  which  at  first  appear  as  minute  protrusions 
on  the  apices  of  the  sterigmatic  cells.  They  subsequently  become 
gradually  elongated,  and,  on  reaching  maturity,  detach  themselves 
from  the  sterigmata  and  lio  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  nucleus,  till  in 
wet  weather  they  are  expelled  through  tho  ostiole  of  the  spermo- 
gones. In  form  they  present  two  principal  modifications,  viz., 
acicular  and  ellipsoid,  of  which  the  former,  the  more  frequent,  is 
rather  variable.  They  may  bo  slightly  fusifortm-incrassate  at  one 
apex  {e.g.,  Usiiea),  or  at  both  apices  (e.g.,  Parmclia),  or  they  may 
be  cylindrical  and  straight,  th'  most  common  shape,  or  cylindrical 
and  arcuate  (e.g. ,  Raceclla).  The  spermatia  of  arthrosterigmahi  .uo 
cylindrical  and  straight,  but  slightly  thickened  and  obtiibo  at  the 


apices.  In  size  they  also  vary,  though  more  in  length  than  in  u„ck- 
ness,  the  arcuate  spermatia  being  sometimes  very  long  (0  "040  milli- 
metre). These  differences  in  form  and  size  are  often  very  useful  in  the 
discrimination  of  species,  just  as  the  two  types  of  the  sterigmata  are 
sometimes  of  great  service  in  the  distinction  of  genera.     The  sper- 


Fig.  4.  —  Vertical  Section  of  a  Spermogone  of  Parmelui  physodes, 
showing  the  Sterigmata  and  Spermatia 

matia  frequently  exhibit  a  Brownian  movement,  but  they  possess  no 
faculty  of  germination,  their  functions,  as  generally  acknowledged, 
being  the  fertilisation  or  fecundation  of  the  spores.  That  tho 
spermogones  are  rightly  presumed  to  be  the  male  organs  of  repro- 
duction may  legitimately  be  inferred  alike  from  their  relation  t« 
and  their  antagonism  with  the  apothecia.  In  the  former  respect 
their  position  on  the  thallus  relatively  to  the  apothecia  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  sexual  organs  in  other  classes  of  plants  ;  while  in  the 
latter  rv.pect  spermogones  are  plentiful  on  thalli  destitute  of 
apothecia,  and  on  those  with  apothecia  are  much  more  sparingly 
present.  The  manner,  however,  in  which  the  spermatia  impregnate 
the  spores  has  not  yet  been  definitely  ascertained.  Most  probably, 
as  suggested  by  Nylander  (in  Syn.,  p.  40,  noto  1),  the  spermatia  do 
not  exercise  any  direct  influence  on  the  female  organ  in  the 
hymenmm,  but  their  fecundating  influence  is  rather  exercised  on 
the  prothalline  elements  of  the  growing  thallus.  M.  Stabl  indeed 
has  recorded  and  illustrated  (Bcilr.  zttr  Entwick.  der  Flcchten,  1877) 
the  result  of  certain  researches  on  Collcma  micropkyllum,  in  which 
he  supposed  that  he  had  detected  sexual  organs  in  the  shape  of  an 
ascogonium  and  a  trichogyne,  regarded  by  him  as  a  kind  of  carpo- 
gonium.  These  observations,  however,  have  not  been  confirmed  by 
subsequent  researches  on  the  same  or  any  other  species  of  Collcma, 
whiloliis  attributing  to  the  hvphre  a  faculty  of  "contortion"  or 
spirally  coiling  themselves,  wnich  from  their  nature  they  do  not 
and  cannot  possess,  is  calculated  to  invalidate  all  that  he  otherwise 
observed  and  depicted. 

3.  The  pyenides  are  minute,  dark-coloured  pyrenodean 
conceptacles  which  occur  on  the  thalli  of  various  lichens, 
especially  such  as  are  crustaceous.  In  external  appearance 
they  resemble  to  some  extent  the  spermogones,  from  which, 
however,  they  at  once  differ  in  their  internal  organization. 
They  consist  of  simple  filaments  composed  of  narrow  (ofteu 
short)  cellules,  termed  basidia,  bearing  on  their  apices  bodies 
called  stylospores,  which  are  colourless,  usually  oblong,  but 
variable  in  form  and  size,  and  filled  with  organic  matter 
(in  part  at  least  oily)  similar  to  the  spores.  Each  basidium 
produces  only  a  single  stylospore,  which,  unlike  the  snnr- 
matia,  has  a  germinative  property.  Their  occurrence  in 
lichens  was  first  pointed  out  by  Tulasnc,  who  showed  their 
affinity  to  certain  analogous  fruits  (Diplodia,  Phoma, 
Septoria,  &c.)  in  various  thecaspored  fungi,  and  regarded 
them  as  supplementary  or  secondary  sporiferous  reproduc- 
tive, organs.   _  Considering  the  number  of  parasitic  fungilji 
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-Pycnides  of  PtHtii/f ra  vitfrsceus. 

:,  basidia;  ht  stylosporea. 


which  frequently  occur  on  lichens,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  pycnides  in  reality  belonged  to  the.  same  category. 
From  their  con-tant  occurrence,  however,  on  the  same 
species,  and  the  evident 
correlation  between 

them  and  the  accom- 
panying fructifications, 
as  alsu  from  the  resem- 
blance of  their  stylo- 
spores  to  the  spores 
of  the  apothecia,  there  .^ 
are  good  grounds  for 
adopting  the  conclusion 
cmne  to  by  Tulasne. 
They  are  very  common 
on  the  margin  of  the  FlG-  "■ 
thaUus  of  isidiiferous 
states  of  Peltigera  canina  and  P.  rufesaus,  where  they  have 
often  been  mistaken  for  spennogones,  which  in  this  geuus 
have  not  yet  been  detected.  Pycnides  occur  also  in  Lecidea 
vermifera,  and  abundantly  in  L.  lantilla,  in  Habruthallus,  in 
several  species  of  Strir/ula,  in  Spilonema  reverleus,  and  will 
probably  be  yet  observed  in  other  lichens. 

The  Gonidia  of  Lichens. 
In  view  of  the  important  place  occupied  by  the  gonidia 
in  the  structure  of  lichens,  and  of  the  discussions  that 
have  recently  taken  place  concerning  them,  they  require 
t  >  be  considered  somewhat  in  detail  in  order  that  their 
real  nature  and  relation  to  the  hyphaj,  or  the  thalline 
filaments,  may  become  apparent.  The  gonidia  are  sphe- 
rical, ellipsoid,  or  variously  rounded  cellules,  with  thin, 
colourless  walls  composed  of  cellulose,  containing  chloro- 
phyll (or  a  subsimilar  colouriug  matter),  homogeneous  or 
granulose,  with  generally  a  solid  nucleus  in  the  centre. 
As  to  the  origin  of  the  chlorophyll,  it  may  be  observed  in 
pissing  that  this  is  the  same  in  lichens  as  in  other  crypto- 
gamic  plants,  e.g.,  mosses  and  Hepaticx,  in  which  it  occurs, 
the  only  visible  difference  being  that  gonidia  often  occur 
as  discrete  cellules.  The  gonidia  increase  by  binary  (very 
rarely  by  ternary  or  quarternary)  division,  the  nucleus  also 
dividing  into  two  portions,  each  of  which  forms  the  centre 
of  a  secondary  gouidial  cellule.  In  the  gonidial  stratum, 
where  they  are  arranged  between  the  radicles  of  the  hyphas, 
their  division  necessarily  proceeds  only  6lowly,  but  in 
ecorticated  thalli,  leprose  and  others,  in  which  they  are  free, 
they  are  readily  multiplied  by  repeated  division.  In 
gonidia  isolated  from  the  thallus  of  some  species  belonging 
to  Cladonia,  Eoernia,  and  Physcia,  zoospores  have  been 
detected  by  M.  Famintzin  and  M  Boranetzky  (see  Ann. 
Sc  Nat.,  1868,  p.  137),  and,  although  Nylander  failed  to 
perceive  such  in  subsequent  experiments  {Flora,  1877,  No. 
23),  he  adds  that  it  is  possible  they  may  be  generated  in 
free  gouidia  (i.e.,  in  unstratified  thalli),  which  could  not  be 
the  case  in  gonidia  closely  surrounded  by  thalline  filaments. 
The  subject  will  well  repay  further  investigation.  Other 
matters  relating  to  the  character  and  relations  of  the  goni- 
dia will  be  best  elucidated  by  considering  the  forms  which 
they  present,  and  their  origin  in  the  thallus. 

1.  Th4  Forms  of  the  Gonidia. — These  havo  been  fully  treated  by 
Nylander  in  the  Flora,  loc.  cil.,  where  also  the  first  scientific  expo. 
i  ification  of  them  have  been  given.  According  to  the 
vims  there  propounded,  gonidia  in  their  wider  acceptation  inelo.de 
three  very  distinct  types  : — (l)  Eitgonidia  (or  gonidia  proper),  which 
are  involved  in  a  distinct  cellular  membrane,  and  are  usually  blight 
green ;  (2)  Gonimia  (or  the gonidial  hready  mentioned), 

hare  naked,  ]  i  nili  or  bluish;  and  (8) 

Qonidimia  (or  Leptogont'  n  I,  which  are  intermediate  between  the 
two  preceding,  smaller,  anil  of  as  oblong  form.  Of  these  tin  die. 
tinction  between  eugonidia  and  gonimia  is  fundamental,  and  of  "so 
(Treat  weight  that  lichens  seem  to  present  a  twofold  parallel  series" 
according  to  the  presence  of  the  one  or  the  other  in  their  texture. 


These  two  different  anatomical  elements,  as  observed  by  Nylander, 
have  a  certain  biological  analogy  with  the  blood  globules  in  animals, 
•and  similarly  afford  absolute  characters.     The  principal  forms  pre- 
sented  by  these   three   kinds  oi   gonidia  are  the   following.      1. 
j   Kngonidia  consist  of — (a)  Haplogonidia,  the  most  frequent,  simple, 
I  nf  a  protocorcoid  form,  or  sometimes  gloineralose  (as  in  granuloso- 
leprose  thalli)  ;   (b)    Platyyonidia,  being  depressed   and  variously 
meinbranosely  connated  gouidia  [Synyvnidia),  as  in  some  foliicolous 
species  {e.g.,  Plafyyramma  phyllcsema)  ;    (c)  Ch  roolepogonidia  (or 
Chrysognnidia),  containing  chlorophyll  and  orange  grains  (endo- 
chrome)  in  the  same  cellule,  more  or  less  similar  to  Chroolcpa  (as  in 
Gyalecta  chlorobxa,  Arthmiiei  pruiosa,  Platygrapha  pcriclea,    Ver- 
rucaria  insilicns,  and  the  geuus   Thelopsis)  •  (d)  Con/crvogonidio, 
somewhat  resembling  Conferva:,  and  forming  the  chief  element  of 
the  thallus  of  Ccenor/onium.    2.  Gouidimia  are  smaller  than  gonidia 
proper,  with  the  wall  of  the  cellules  less  distinct.     They  occur  in 
Pe.Hidea,   Solorina,  and   Nephroma  c.vpallidum.     To  these  belong 
also  hymenial  gonidia,  which  are  often  very  minute,  and  are  piesent 
i  in  the  thalamium  (destitute  of  paraphyses)  of  various  Pyrcnocarpci 
j  {e.g.,  Vcri-iicnria  pallida,  V.  umbrina,  and  V.  hymenogonia),  rarely 
i  of  Arthoiiite  as    in   A.  ehroolepida.     3.  Gonimia   (including   the 
j  gonimia  of   Ccphaludia)  consist  of — {a)  Haplogoni-mia,  which  are 
I  somewhat  large  (very  large  in  Phylliscnm),  and  either  simple,  or  two 
j  or  several  aggregated  ;  (6)  Sirogonimia,  which  are  scytouemoid  or 
sirosiphoid  gonimia,  distinguished  by  the  gonimia  being  tunicated, 
aud  are  characteristic  of  the  family  Ephcbticci  ;  {e)  Hormogonimiu, 
the  most  common  form,  smaller,  nionilifornily  arranged,  and  con- 
tained in  syngonimia,  especially  characteristic  of  the  family  Collevt- 
acei,  whence  Collema  (or  Xostoc)  itself,  accoiding  to  Nylander,  is 
to  be  considered  but  as  a  single  syngonimium  ;  (rf)  Speirogcmimia, 
which  are  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  are  not  moniliforni,  with  tlie 
syngonimia  subglobose,  smaller  aud  more  scattered,  as  in  Ovipha- 
laria  aud  Synalissa.    It  will  be  perceived  from  the  above  that  many 
of  these  forms  are  more  or  less  similar  to  "  gonidioid  "  algce.  though, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  they  are  not  identical  with  these. 

II.  The.  Origin  of  the  Gonidia. — By  pre-microscopic  authors  this 
was  a  subject  necessarily  ignored,  and  indeed  it  is  only  within  tiic 
last  thirty  years  that  it  has  been  iuvestigated  by  Hellenists.  The 
earliest  theory  as  to  their  origin  was  that  propounded  by  Bayrhoffer 
{Einiges  iib.  el.  Lichenen  und  dercu  Befruchtung,  1851),  confirmed 
by  observations  of  Speerschneider  {Boc.  Zeit.,  1853,  &c),  and  sup- 
ported by  Schwendener  {Untcrsuch.  iib.  d.  Flechknthallus,  1868). 
This  was  to  the  effect  that  the  gouidia  derived  their  origin  from  the 
hypha!  {i.e.,  the  thalline  filaments),  in  the  way  succinctly  detailed 
by  M.  Fries  (in  Scand.,  1871,  p.  7,  where  it  is  fully  endorsed). 
"  The  hyphae,"  he  says,  "  are  not  only  elongated  into  filaments,  but 
also  put  forth  short  brauehlets,  the  terminal  cell  of  which  is  gradu- 
ally dilated,  becomes  subglobose,  and  is  at  leDgth  filled  with 
chlorophyll  (or  a  subsimilar  matter) ;  in  a  few  that  (terminal  cell) 
is  changed  into  a  gonidium,  and  then  by  varied  division  germinates 
other  gonidia."  For  several  years  this  theory  was  accepted  at 
secouddiand  by  most  authors  who  referred  to  the  subject,  though  a 
different  origin  of  the  gonidia,  presently  to  be  noticed,  was  indi- 
cated by  the  celebrated  Tulasne  so  early  as  1S52,  in  his  "  Menioire 
sur  les  lichens"  {Ann.  Sc.  Nat.).  The  erroneous  nature  of  this 
theory  was  well  pointed  out  by  Schwendener,  who  {Die  Algentypcn 
d.  Fleehtengonidicn,  1869)  very  correctly  affirmed  that  the  actual 
development  of  a  gonidium  from  the  terminal  cell  of  a  hypha  had 
not  been  observed,  though,  strange  to  say,  he  had  previously  him- 
self observed  this  phenomenon.  Not  beiug  able  otherwise  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  gouidia,  and  following  up  one  of  two 
alternatives  put  forward  by  De  Bary  {Moiphohg.  und  Physiolog. 
dcr  Pilze,  Fltchtcn,  ic,  1865,  p.  291),  he  promulgated  the  hypo- 
thesis now  familiarly  known  as  Schwendenensm.  The  conclusion  to 
which  De  Bary  came  on  noticing  the  resemblance  between  the 
gonidia  of  Collemaccx  and  certain  alga?  was  as  follows  : — "  Either 
the  lichens  in  question,"  he  says,  "are  the  perfectly  developed 
states  of  plants,  whose  imperfect  forms  have  hitherto  stood  amongst 
the  algre,  as  Nostocai-ese  and  Chroococcacem,  or  these  latter  are  typical 
algae  which  assume  the  forms  of  Collema,  Eplube,  fa.,  through  cer- 
tain parasitic  AscomyeeUs  penetrating  into  them,  spreading  their 
mycelium  into  the  continuously  growing  thallus,  and  frequently 
attached  to  their  phycochrome-bearing  cells."  Taking  this  latter 
suggestion  as  his  starting  point,  and  assuming  the  identity  of  cer- 
tain algal  types  with  the  gonidia  of  lichens,  and  the  identity  of  the 
mycelium  of  fungi  with  their  hypha-,  Schwendener  extends  the  said 
alternative  to  various  other  groups  of  lichens  than  the  Collemacea, 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  a  lit  hen  is  composed  of  a  parasitic 
fungus  (the  hypha;)  and  a  number  of  low  alga-  (C/i  and 

Phycochrometce.r),  the  former  of  which  produces  the  reproductive 
bodies  and  is  nourished  by  the  latter.  This  theory  was  sub- 
sequently expanded  and  illustrated  at  length  by  Boruet  {Jieeherches 
sur  les  Qonidits  des  Lichens,  1  .s 7 ^ > ,  who  affirms,  as  the  result  of 
numerous  investigations,  "that  the  connexion  of  the  hypha:  with 
the  gonidia  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  ex. dude  all  possibility  of  the 
one  organ  boing  produced  bv  the  other,"  and  that  the  theory  of 
panuritum  can  alone  explain  it  satisfactorily.     To  givo  any  detailed 
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account  of  the  investigations  of  these  authors,  and  the  arguments  by 
which  they  endeavour  to  support  the  hypothesis,  would  exceed  the 
limits  of  the  present  article,  even  were  all  other  matters  relating  to 
lichens  to  be  excluded.  Suffice  it  to  state  briefly  that,  according  to 
Schwendenerism,  a  lichen  is  not  an  individual  plant,  but  rather  a 
community  made  up  of  two  different  kinds  of  individuals  belonging 
to  two  distinct  classes  of  cryptogams,  viz.,  a  master-fungus  and 
colonies  of  algal  slaves,  which  it  has  sought  out,  caught  hold  of,  and 
retains  in  perpetual  captivity  in  order  to  provide  it  with  nourish- 
ment. To  such  a  singular  theory,  which  from  its  plausibility  has 
met  with  considerable  support  in  certain  quarters,  various  a  priori 
objections  of  great  validity  may  be  taken.  Amongst  others  which 
have  been  adduced  two  may  especially  be  noticed,  having  reference 
to  the  nature  of  this  alleged  parasitism,  and  the  situations  in  which 
lichens  are  found.  (1)  The  parasitism  described  is  of  a  kind  un- 
known in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  inasmuch  as  the  host  (tlin  Algas), 
instead  of  suffering  any  injury,  ouly  flourishes  the  more  vigorously. 
Moreover,  the  algal  slaves  being  entirely  enclosed  in  the  master- 
fungus,  can  evidently  supply  no  nourishment  to  it  whatever,  while 
direct  observation  shows  that  it  is  through  the  surface  of  the  thallus 
of  the  lichen  that  nourishment  is  conveyed  to  the  gonidial  stratum, 
where  the  active  life  chiefly  has  its  seat.  (2)  As  is  well  known, 
lichens  shun  such  habitats  as  are  most  frequented  by  algie  and  fungi, 
and  occur  in  situations  where  neither  of  these  are  seen.  Where 
then  are  the  algal  colonies  which,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  the 
fungus  goes  forth  in  quest  of,  and  "presses  into  its  service"? 
Either  of  these  arguments  is  sufficient  to  throw  more  than  doubt 
upon  Schwendenerism.  At  the  same  time,  as  will  be  perceived,  the 
origin  of  the  gonidia  in  the  thallus  remains  to  be  accounted  for,  in 
order  that  the  hypothesis  may  be  utterly  subverted.  It  might  at. 
first  sight  be  supposed  that  this  was  a  matter  of  no  very  great  diffi- 
culty, since  by  cultivating  lichens  from  the  spores  it  would  readily 
become  apparent.  All  attempts,  however,  in  this  direction  (and 
many  such  have  recently  been  made)  have,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
character  and  conditions  of  lichen-growth,  confessedly  proved  futile, 
and  the  experiments  instituted  have  been  productive  of  no  definite 
results.  This  is  not  altogether  to  be  regretted,  since  in  nature 
itself,  when  lichens  occur  on  certain  substrata,  we  have  in  various 
instances  the  whole  process  of  the  evolution  of  their  vegetative 
system  placed  before  our  eyes,  from  the  first  germinations  of  the 
spores  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  per- 
fect thallus.  It  is 
to  Nylander,  whoso 
services  here  as 
elsewhere  in  liche- 
uological  science- 
structural,  physio- 
logical, and  syste- 
matic— are  so  vain 
able,  that  we  owe 
the  first  clear  en- 
unciation as  to 
the  origin  of  the 
gonidia  in  the 
lichen  thallus. 
This,  though  pre- 
viously indicated 
by  him,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  was 
at  greater  length 
and  still  more  de- 
finitely stated  in 
several  important 
papers  in  the  Flora, 
viz.,  "De  gonidiis 
et  eorum  formis 
a  n  i  in  adversiones  " 
(1877,  No.  23), 
"  Circa  lichenes 
vitricolas    notula " 

(1879,  No.  19), and    pia  6.— Hj-potballine  condition    of  Lecanora 
"  De      hypothallo       — ■ -i :..- ,i :_■-    .?  .«- -  «— ,  „__., 


cincrea,  showing  the  origin  of  the  first  Corti- 
cal Gonidiogenous  Cellules.     (After  Tulasne. ) 


notula"  (1879,  No. 
36).  In  these  he 
incontrovertibly  demonstrates  that  the  gonidia  originate,  not  from 
the  filaments  themselves,  but  in  the  cellules  of  the  first  cortical 
glomerules  which  are  produced  upon  the  young  hypothallus.  This 
may  very  easily  be  studied  in  the  earlier  stages  of  development 
of  crustaccous  lichens  growing  on  pure  quartz  rocks  {e.g.,  Lccidca 
gcograjphica),  on  the  smooth  bark  of  young  trees  (e.g.,  Leconora 
stilfusca),  and  more  especially  on  the  surface  of  old  glass  {e.g., 
Lecanora  galactina  and  Lecidea  alboatra).      In  the  case  of  the 

f'oung  thalli  of  Lecanora  cinerca  this  was  sufficiently  well  de- 
ineated  by  the  celebrated  Tulnsne  in  1852,  the  year  subsequent  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  Bayrhofferian  theory,  in  his  elaborate 
"  llemoire  sur  les  Lichens,"  pL  iii.  f.  3.     Afterwards,  as  the  evolu- 


tion of  the  cortical  stratum  advances,  its  lower  portion  is  resorbco, 
and  the  gonidia  there  become  free,  giving  rise  to  the  gonidial 
stratum,  to  the  hypha?  in  which  they  are  not  adnatc,  as  has  1  : 
represented,  but  only  adherent  by  means  of  the  gelatin  which  pene- 
trates all  the  elements  of  the  lichen.  Often  also  growing  gonidia, 
young  and  adult,  may  be  observed  in  the  pseudo-paremln  tnatous 
cortical  cellules  in  lichens  which  in  this  respect  are  best  adapted  for 
examination,  such  as  Umbilicaria  (vide  Nylander  in  Flora.  1 
p.  303),  Physcia  piilccnilcnta,  Psorovia  hyptwntm,  &c.  Similarly, 
with  respect  to  the  origin  of  thegoniniia,  Nylander  observes  (Flora, 
IStiS,  p.  353)  that  the  isidia  in  the  CoUemacci  (more  especially  in 
Collema)  "  show  very  clearly  under  the  microscope  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  evolution  of  the  thallus  from  its  first  origin  from  a 
cellule  containing  a  single  gonimiuni  to  a  minute  true  nostoc,  and 
ultimately  to  tin-  perfect  texture  of  a  Collema."  With  these  facts 
before  us,  to  which  various  otheis  might  be  added,  such  as  the 
entire  absence  of  any  algals  on  pure  substrata,  where  lichen  growth 
presents  itself  in  all  its  stages,  we  are  compelled  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  gonidia  constitute  a  true  organic  system  in  lichens, 
and  in  nature  are  nowhere  seen  outside  the  thallus.  Consequently 
those  free  algal  forms,  such  as  Prolococcus,  &a,  regarded  as  the 
free  gonidia  of  lichens,  are  true  alga;,  there  being  indeed  n  parallel- 
ism between  them  but  no  identity.  On  the  other  hand,  as  to  the 
alleged  identity  of  the  lichen-hypha  with  a  fungus-mycelium,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  two  are  totally  ditfeient  in  their  nature. 
The  hyplne  of  lichens  (myclohyyhx  of  Nylander)  are  rigid,  elastic, 
containing  lichenme,  not  becoming  putrid  by  maceration,  with  no 
faculty  of  penetrating  or  involving,  while  the  hyphre  of  fungi  are 
caducous,  soft,  flexile,  with  thin  walls,  &c.  Hence,  as  there  is  no 
algal  in  the  lichen,  so  neither  is  theie  any  fungus,  though  there  is 
a  parallelism  between  the  fructification  of  lichens  and  the  ascifer- 
ous  section  of  fungi  (Crombie  in  Pop   Sc.  Pec,  1874). 

Nutrition  and  Life  of  Lichens. 

As  already  intimated,  lichens  derive  their  nourishment 
directly  from  the  atmosphere,  in  the  shape  of  rain  (or  dew) 
with  the  materials  contained  in  it.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
water  is  the  condition  of  life,  and  through  its  medium  is 
conveyed  to  them  the  nutrient  substances  requisite  for 
their  existence  and  growth,  from  the  clouds,  from  rivers, 
and,  in  the  case  of  maritime  species,  even  from  the  sea. 
Where,  however,  the  atmosphere  is  impregnated  with 
smoke,  soot,  or  other  deleterious  ingredients,  lichens  will 
not  grow  nor  flourish.  Hence  in  our  larger  cities,  or  even 
in  smaller  manufacturing  towns,  scarcely  any  lichen  vegeta- 
tion, or  none  whatever,  is  seen.  Even  in  their  more  immediate 
suburban  districts  they  occur  only  in  a  gonidial  or  rudi- 
mentary state,  constituting  the  pseudo-genus  Lepraria  of 
the  older  botanists,  and  increasing  through  long  periods  by 
bisection,  but  never  developing  into  perfect  plants.  Indeed 
it  is  now  a  well-known  fact  that  their  fully  developed 
condition  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  purity  of  the  air  and 
the  salubrity  of  the  districts  in  which  they  occur.  It  has 
sometimes  been  stated  that  they  draw  some  portion  at  least 
of  their  nutriment  from  the  substratum  to  which  they  are 
affixed.  For  this,  however,  their  structure  is  by  no  means 
well  adapted,  and  such  inorganic  substances  as  iron  and 
lime,  which  enter  into  their  composition,  are  only  as  if 
mechanically  derived  in  solution  from  the  substratum. 
This  in  very  many  instances,  e.g.,  bare  quartzose  rocks, 
dead  sapless  wood,  and  pure  naked  glass,  can  evidently 
supply  no  nutriment  whatever.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of 
crustaceous  species,  such  as  Lecanora  tartarea,  itc.and  also 
of  terricole  fruticulose  species,  such  as  Cetruria  islandica, 
etc.,  the  portion  of  the  thallus  next  to  the  substratum  is 
dead,  so  that  no  nutrient  substances  can  be  conveyed 
through  it  to  the  upper  layers  of  the  thallus.  A  very 
simple,  but  at  the  same  time  convincing,  illustration  of  this 
is,  adduced  by  Nylander.  "By  immersing,"  he  says,  "any 
fruticulose  thallus,  such  as  Usnea,  by  the  base  in  water,  it 
remains  entirely  dry  (with  the  exception  of  the  part 
submersed),  but  if  water  be  poured  over  the  other  portions, 
it  quickly  absorbs  it,  softens,  and  revives."  The  same 
thing  may  be  seen  in  nature  itself,  in  the  case  of  such 
species  as  Cladina  ynnyiferinn,  Alectoria  uchroleucu, 
J'latysma  llivale,  ifcc,  growing  on  temporarily  wet  substrata, 
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when  the  base  of  their  thalli  is  soft  and  moist,  and  all  the 
rest  dry  and  rigid.  It  cannot  therefore  be  doubted  that 
the  nutritive  elements  contained  in  the  rain  or  other  water 
are  conveyed  to  the  lichen  through  the  surface  of  the 
thallus.  It  is  in  the  superficial  parts  also,  as  Nylander  has 
well  observed  (in  Flora,  1874,  No.  4),  that  "the  active  life 
has  its  seat,  chiefly  around  the  gonidia,  manifesting  itself  in 
the  putting  forth  of  young  parts  (lobes,  laciniae,  branches, 
isidia),  and  in  the  functions  of  the  apothecia  and  the 
spermogones,  so  that  the  nourishing  humours  necessary  for 
all  the  actions  of  life  are  especially  and  directly  poured 
upon  these."  The  vital  activities,  however,  in  lichens  thus 
nourished  are,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 
source  whence  their  nutriment  is  derived,  very  intermittent, 
and  in  dry  weather  cease  to  operate,  and  become  entirely 
dormant.  Hence  their  life,  unlike  that  of  all  other  plants, 
is  twofold,  viz.,  one  active,  in  which  when  moistened  all 
the  vegetative  and  reproductive  functions  are  at  work,  and 
the  other  passive,  in  which  when  dry  these  functions  are 
completely  in  abeyance.  For  such  a  peculiar  duplex  exist- 
ence, at  one  time  vegetating,  at  another  lethargic,  their  organ- 
ization in  all  its  parts,  gonidial  and  otherwise,' is  admirably 
adapted.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
lichenine  found  in  their  textures,  which,  being  readily  dried 
and  as  readily  moistened,  enables  them  to  resist  with  im- 
punity the  greatest  extremesof  temperature,  alternate  periods 
of  drought  and  wet,  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
vehemence  of  stormy  winds,  and  the  nipping  frosjs  of  winter. 
In  this  fitful  and  abnormal  life  of  lichens  we  have  the 
explanation  in  a  great  measure  of  their  almost  indefinite 
duration  of  existence.  It  is  well  known  that  they  are 
perennial  plants  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  and  that, 
though  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  existence  their  growth 
is  comparatively  rapid,  yet  this  becomes  extremely  slow 
when  they  arrive  at  a  certain  age.  The  time  required  for 
the  development  of  even  the  most  rapidly  growing  species 
may  be  calculated  by  the  appearance  of  such  of  these  as 
are  met  with  on  gravestones,  mortar  of  houses,  stone  walls, 
wooden  palings,  and  such  like,  the  date  of  whose  erection  is 
known.  Amongst  other  instances  which  have  come  under 
the  present  writer's  own  observation  may  be  adduced 
the  case  of  Pkyscia  parietina,  growing  in  .iair  quantity 
on  the  stones  of  a  granite  wall  built  in  1836  in  a  mari- 
time district  where  the  plant  is  extremely  abundant, 
and  where  atmospherical  and  other  conditions  are  well 
suited  for  its  growth.  In  a  recent  visit  to  the  spot 
it  was  found  that,  although  the  thallus  is  now  well 
developed,  no  fructification  whatever  is  visible,  though 
traces  of  spermogones  are  beginning  to  appear,  so  that 
in  the  space  of  forty-five  years  this  plant  has  not  yet 
attained  full  maturity.  But  slow  as  is  the  growth  of 
lichens  after  a  certain  stage  of  their  development,  their 
tenacity  of  life  is  very  remarkable,  as  might  a  priori  be 
inferred  from  their  capacity  of  enduring  without  injury  the 
greatest  extremes  of  temperature  and  of  hygrometrical 
conditions.  It  is  on  record  that,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  the  same  specimen  on  the  same  spot  of  the 
same  tree  has  been  observed  without  any  change  in  its 
condition.  On  this  point  also  E.  Fries  (in  L.  E.,  p.  xlv.) 
notices  that  certain  species  such  as  Physcia  ciliaris,  .kept 
in  houses  for 'upwards  of  a  year,  revive  when  again  exposed 
to  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere, — an  observation 
which  in  the  case  of  Cladina  rangiferina  similarly  kept 
for  a  etill  longer  period  the  present  writer  can  fully 
corroborate.  Endowed  then  with  this  singular  inter- 
mittent vitality,  wo  can  easily  understand  how  many  in- 
dividuals which  occur  on  hard  mountainous  rocks  or  on 
the  trunks  of  aged  tree3  in  ancient  forests  are  in  all 
probability  many  hundreds  of  years  old.  Nor  does  age 
seem  in  any  way  to  weaken  their  fecundity,  even  when  the 


thallus  has  apparently  ceased  to  grow.  '■*■  This,  as  observed 
by  Nylander  (in  Syn.,  p.  5),  is  shown  from  the  circumstance 
that  were  it  otherwise  "  the  already  old  fruits  would  be 
destitute  of  spores,  which  is  never  the  case,"  unless  in 
plants  of  some  lower  tribes,  e.g.,  Graphidei  and  Verrucarix, 
in  which  the  thallus  is  but  sparingly  gonidiose,  and  the 
life  consequently  is  shorter.  In  other  instances  the  central 
portion  of  the  thallus  sometimes  normally  perishes  in  old 
plants,  as  in  Pterygium  centrifngum,  Collema  melxnum, 
Parmelia  centrifuga,  and  P.  saxatilis,  leaving  only  peri- 
pherical  circles,  in  which,  however,  the  life  of  the  indivi- 
dual still  continues  for  ages.  In  fact,  "  the  life  of  lichens 
bears  in  itself  no  cause  of  death,  and  is  only  to  be  ended  by 
external  injuries  "(E.  Fries,  L.  E.,  loo.  cit.),  or  by  the  altera- 
tion of  climatic  and*  atmospherical  conditions.  Hence  the 
assumption  is  not  unwarrantable  that  individuals  of  such 
confessedly  long-lived  spscies  as  Lecidea  geographica, 
grbwing  on  rocks  upon  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains, 
date,  from  more  than  "fabulous  epochs,"  and  probably 
outrival  in  longevity  the  ages  assigned  to  the  oldest  trees 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Chemistry  of  Lichens,  and  Chemical  Reactions. 

Chemistry  of  Lichens. — This  is  still  but  little  understood, 
notwithstanding  that  the  subject  has  been  more  or  less  in- 
vestigated by  authors.  Their  examinations,  however,  have 
been  too  limited  and  desultory  to  enable  us  to  give  any 
detailed  account  of  the  different  principles  which  enter.into 
the  composition  of  the  lichen  tissues.  Moreover,  with 
respect  to  those  species  which  have  been  more  particularly 
analysed,  they  have  sometimes  employed  not  only  the  same 
terms  in  different  senses,  but  also  different  terms  to  denote 
the  same  substance.  •  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  chemical  composition  of  lichens  no.t  only  produces 
great  modifications  in  their  form,  but  also  considerable 
diversities  in  their  properties. 

The  principal  substance  which  ocenrs  in  lichens,  especially  in 
such  as  are  foliaceous  and  fruticulose,  is  lichenine — a  special  kind  of 
gelatin  peculiar  to  them.  •  It  is  intermediate  in  character  between 
dextrin  and  starch,  and  very  eagerly  imbibes  water,  though  if  boiled 
in  water  it  is  dissolved  and  lost.  Starch  also  very  rarely  occurs 
in  large  lenticular  grains  scattered  in  the  tissues.  In  crustaceous 
lichens  oxalate  of  lime  predominates,  and  forms  a  large  proportion 
of  the  tballus,  e.g.,  65  per  cent,  in  Lecanora  csculcnta  according  to 
Goebel.  Chlorophyll  and  its  modification  phycochrome  are  found 
in  lichens  only  in  relati.ely  small  quantities,  as  is  also  the  case 
with  most  of  the  other  principles  they  present.  These  are  enume- 
rated by  Nylander  (in  Sy?i.,  p.  51)  according  to  the  affinities  they 
bear,  as  follows: — (1)  phosphate -of  lime,  sea-salt,  manganese,  iron; 
(2)  picrolichenine,  variolarine, .  orceine,  eetrarine,  inuliue,  ery- 
thrine,  roccelline,  picroerythrine ;  (3)  gyrophoric  acid,  parellic 
acid,  usneic  acid,  orceic  acid,  erythrinic  acid  ;  (4)  sugar  not  crys- 
tallizable,  oil,  waxy  matter,  resinous  matter.  Several  others,  especi- 
ally phosphates  and  acids,  havo  been  enumerated  by  authors,  which 
in  some  instances  have  not  been  corroborated,  and  in  others  are 
doubtfully  distinet.  In  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  several 
of  these  principles  enter  into  the  composition  of  lichens,  we  may 
adduce  the  analyses  given  in  one  or  two  specie:  which  have  been 
more  fully  subjected  to  experiment.  In  Cetraria  islcmdica  thore 
have  been  detected  starch,  including  lichenine  and  inuline,  to  the 
extent  of  80  per  cent. ;  gummy  and  toaxg  matters  ;  a  bitter  prin- 
ciple, cetraric  acid  ;  a  fatty  principle,  licheslcaric  acid  ;  fumaric 
acid,  which  exists  also  in  Fumaria  officinalis  ■  gallic  acid,  the 
astringent  principle  of  galls  ;  uncrystallizable  sugar  ;  various  salts, 
such  as  bitartrate  of  potttsh,  and  tartrate  and  phosphate  of  lime. 
Again,  in  Physcia  parietina  there  have  been  found  several  alimen- 
tary principles,  as  gliadine,  starch,  sugar,  gum  ;  several  medicinal 
substances,  as  resin,  bitter  matter,  gallic  acid,  and  a  peculiar  ether- 
eal oil ;  a  yollow  colouring  matter  called  chrysophanic  acid  ;  also 
ivax;  stearitie,  and  some  salts,  as  carbonate  of  lime.  The  ash  of 
lichens  is  said  to  constitute  from  8  to  10  percent,  of  their  bulk, 
and  consists  of  various  earthy  bases,  such  as  potash,  soda,  linu', 
magnesia,  alumina,  silica,  manganese,  andperoxido  of  iron,  in  com- 
bination with  various  acids,  such  as  carbonic,  phosphoric,  sulphur'!', 
and  hydrochloric.  The  whole  subject,  however,  of  the  chemistry  of 
lichens  requires  to  be  investigated  in  a  more  extensive  and  methodi- 
cal manner  than  bits  hitherto  been  done  either  by  chemists  or 
lichenists. 
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Chemical  Reactions  in  Lichens.— These  linvc  reference  to  tne 
rhallus  and  the  apothecia,  and  in  both  respects  afford  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  systematic  study  of  lichens,  (a)  Thalliiu  reactions 
depend  upon  the  presence  in  the  thallus  of  certain  colourable 
materials  iu  the  form  of  acids,  and  are  manifested  on  the  application 
of  hydrate  of  potash  and  the  hypochlorite  of  iimc  cither  on  the 
cortical  stratum  or  the  medulla.  Of  these  reagents,  hydrate  of  potash 
(K),  composed  of  equal  weights  of  caustic  potash  aud  water,  and 
hypochlorite  of  lime  (CaCl),  composed  of  chloride  of  lime  aud 
water  of  any  strength,  may  givo  certain  reactions  or  none,  according 
to  tho  presence  or  absence  of  particular  acids  in  the  thallus.  If  no 
reaction  takes  place,  this  is  denoted  by  K-,  CaCl-,  and  similarly 
if  there  is  reaction  bv  K  +  ,  CaCl  +  .  A  very  convenient  mode  or 
symbolizing  the  positive  and  negative  reactions  of  the  cortical  layer 
and  the  medulla  of  the  same  species  is  to  place  the  reaction  of  tho 
former  abovo  the  latter,  e.g.,  K±,  CaClT,  denoting  that  with  K 
the  cortical  stratum  shows  reaction  and  the  medulla  none,  while 
with  CaCl  the  cortical  stratum  gives  none,  but  the  medulla  a  dis- 
tinct reaction.  Again,  there  is  often  no  reaction  produced  by  K 
alone,  but  if  CaCl  be  added  to  it  while  still  moist,  a  decided 
reaction  appear^,  for  which  K(CaCl)  +  is  the  symbol ;  or,  ou 
the  other  hand,  tho  reaction^riven  by  K  may  be  neutralized  by  the 
immediate  application  of  CaCl,  in  which  case  it  is  expressed  by 
K  +  (CaCl)  -  .  The  positive  reactions  are  due  to  the  presence  of  par- 
ticular acids  in  the  thallus,  such  as  crythrinic  acid  giving  a  crimson 
reaction  with  CaCl,  chrysophanie.  acid  giving  a  purple  reaction 
with  K,  glaucinic  acid  giving  a  yellow  reaction  with  CaCl,  and 
lecanoric  acid  giving  a  citrine  reaction  with  K.  In  most  cases 
where  the  natural  colour  of  the  thallus  (often  also  of  the  medulla) 
is  yellow  or  orange,  chrysophanic  acid  is  present,  and  with  K  gives 
a  purple  reaction  (e.g.,  Physeia.  lychnca),  but  in  others  externally 
similar  in  colour  and  general  appearance,  where  only  lecithophanic 
acid  is  present  {e.g.,  Lecanora  laciniosa),  K  gives  no  reaction  what- 
ever. Sometimes  K  produces  at  first's  yellow  colour  which  immedi- 
ately changes  into  a  red  or  purple,  as  in  Lecanora  cincrca,  which  at 
once  enables  us  to  distinguish  it  from  the  closely  allied  species  L. 
gibbosa  and  L.  caJcarca.  A  solution  of  iodine  (1)  is  also  in  certain 
cases  useful  as  a  test  on  the  medulla,  and  in  the  discrimination  of 
some  species  of  Collcma.  The  value  of  th'se  chemical  tests  in  lichens 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Nylander  in  Flora,  1866,  pp.  223,  224, 
was  subsequently  illustrated  by  him  in  Flora,  1S69,  passim,  iu  the 
case  of  species  belonging  to  various  genera,  and  has  since  been 
generally  acknowledge^  by  Hellenists  and  employed  by  them  in  all 
specific  diagnoses.  They  are  unquestionably  most  important,  not 
only  iu  the  discrimination  of  many  difficult  and  closely  allied 
species,  but  also  in  enabling  us  to  refer  with  certainty  varieties  to 
the  species  to  which  they  properly  belong.  Nay,  even  a  small  frag- 
ment of  the  thallus,  whether  sterile  or  fertile,  may  by  their  aid  be 
readily  determined,  while  otherwise  it  would  be  either  quite  indeter- 
minable or  doubtful.  Generally  they  may  be  obtained  on  any  por- 
tion'of  the  thallus,  but  they  are  frequently  more  vivid,  as  might 
be  expected,  in  the  growing  or  circumferential  portions.  It  is, 
however,  onlv  immediate  reactions  which  depend  on  the  colouring 
matt-  I  in  the  cortical  stratum  and  the  medulla  that  aro 

to  be  attended  to,  and  not  secondary  or  tardy  reactions  which  may 
otherwise  originite,  e.g.,  from  tho  dissolution  of  the  chlorophyll  of 
tho  gonidia.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  misconception  which  has  occasionally  been  entertained, 
that  they  do  not  per  sc  constitute  a  special  specijic  character,  but 
only  an  additional  and  confirmatory  specific  character.  As  such 
their  value  is  clearly  apparent  in  cases  where  the  external  characters 
are  similar  or  approximate,  and  doubt  necessarily  exists  as  to  their 
specific  value.  (b)  Apothecial  reactions  for  the  most  part  take 
place  either  externally  on  the  epithecium  or  internally  on  the 
hymenial  gelatin.  The  reactions  of  the  epithecium  are  generally 
produced  by  K  on  species  which  have  yellow  or  orange  apothecia 
(e.g.,  Lecanora-  aurantiaca,  Lccidca  UucoxantJia),  while  others  with 
concolorous  apothecia  (e.g. ,  Lecanora  epanora,  Lccidca  lucida)  give 
no  reaction  whatever,  owing  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  chryso- 
phanic acid.  In  certain  cases  also  trie  reaction  with  CaCl  is  very 
useful  in  enabling  us  to  separate  closely  allied  species  with  similar 
apothecia,  e.g.,  Lecanora  suhcarnca  (epithecium  CaCl-)  from  L. 
glaucoma  (epithecium  CaCl  +  yellow).  Again,  with  respect  to  the 
reaction  of  the  hymenial  gelatin,  this,  as  already  observed,  depends 
on  tho  application  of  a  solution  of  iodine.  The  formula  by  which 
the  solution  is  to  be  prepared  is — iodine,  gr.  j. ;  iodide  of  potash, 
gr.  iij  ;  distilled  water,  \  ounce.  In  most  lichens,  where  the  spores 
aro  mature,  this  solution  will  tinge  the  hymenial  gelatin  in  some 
cases  only  blue,  in  others  at  first  blue  and  then  wine-red,  and  in 
others  wine-red  or  tawny  wine-coloured  only,  without  any  preceding 
blue  tinge.  In  such  instances  tho  reaction  obtained  is  often  very 
useful  as  a  confirmatory  specific  character.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  blue  reaction  takes  place  only  on  the  thecse  (e.g.,  Pcrtusaria, 
Cladonia,  &c),  and  at  oth»r  times  only  on  the  epispore  (e.g. . 
phis,  Thclotrevia,  kc.)  In  the  case  of  some  species  belonging  to  the 
inferior  genera  the  reaction  with  I  is  especially  valuable  for  the 
assistance  it  lends  in  distinguishing  them  from  certain  pyrenomy- 


cctous  fungi,  to  which  otherwise  they  might  be  supposed  to  In-long, 
True,  in  some  fungi  (e.g.,  l'cziza)  we  obtain  a  reaction  with  1.  and 
in  some  lichens  we  have  no  reaction  risible  :  but  otherwise  in  rtivh 
exceptional  instances  their  res]»ective  auo *oniical  characters  readily 
show  to  which  class  they  belong. 

Economic  Cse*  of  Lichens. 
These  are  intimately  connected  with  their  chemical  con- 
stituents, and  are  in  some  respects  very  important  In 
the  arts,  as  food  and  as  medicine,  many  of  them  have  been 
highly  esteemed,  though  others  are  not  now  employed  for 
the  same  purposes  as  formerly, 

1.  Lichens  Used  iu  the  Arts. — Of  these  the  most 
important  are  such  as  yield,  by  maceration  in  ammonia, 
the  valuable  dyes  knowi,  in  commerce  as  archil,  cudbear, 
and  litmus.  These,  however,  may  with  propriety  be 
regarded  as  but  different  names  for  the  same  pigmentary 
substance,  the  variations  in  the  character  of  whicli  are 
attributable  to  the  different  modes  in  which  thu  pigments 
are  manufactured.  Archil  proper  is  derived  from  several 
species  of  lloccella  (e.g.,  R.  Montague  i,Jl.  tincforia),  which 
yield  a  rich  purple  dye  and  fetch  a  high  price  in  the 
market.  Of  considerable  value  is  the  "perelle"  prepared 
from  Lecanora  parclla,  and  much  used  in  the  preparation 
of  a  red  or  crimson  dye.  Inferior  to  this  is  "  cudbear, " 
derived  from  Lecanora  tartarea,  which  was  formerly  very 
extensively  employed  by  the  peasantry  of  north  Europe  for 
giving  a  scarlet  or  purple  colour  to  woollen  cloths.  By 
addiug  certain  alkalies  to  the  other  ingredients  used  iu  the 
preparation  of  these  pigments,  the  colour  becomes  indigo- 
blue,  in  which  case  it  is  the  litmus  of  the  Dutch  manu- 
facturers. Amongst  other  lichens  affording  red,  purple, 
or  brown  dyes  may  be  mentioned  Bitmalina  seo/mloruin, 
Parmelia  saxatilis  and  P.  otnpha/oJes,  UntLilicaria 
pustulata  and  several  species  of  Gyrophora,  V injuria 
scruposa,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  employed- as  domestic 
dyes.  Yellow  dyes,  again,  are  derived  from  Chloiea 
vulpina,  Platysma  juniperiniim,  ParmeHa  capa-ata  and 
P.  conspersa,  Physcia  flavicans.  Ph.  parielina,  and  Ph. 
lychnea,  though  like  the  preceding  they  do  not  form  articles 
of  commerce,  being  merely  used  locally  by  the  r.atives  of 
the  regions  in  which  they  occur  most  plentifully.  Id 
addition  to  these,  many  exotic  lichens,  belonging  especially 
to  Parmelia  and  Sticta  (e.g.,  Parmelia  U'nctoritm,  Slicta 
argt/racea),  are  rich  in  colorific  matter,  and,  if  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantity,  would  yield  a  dye  in  every  way  equal 
to  archil.  These  pigments  primarily  depend  upon  special 
acids  contained  in  the  thalli  of  lichens,  aud  their  presence 
may  readily  be  detected  by  means  of  the  reagents  already 
noticed.  In  the  process  of  manufacture,  however,  they 
undergo  various  changes,  of  which  the  chemistry  is  still 
but  little  understood.  At  one  time  alsosome  species  were 
used  in  the  arts  for  supplying  a  gum  as  a  substitute  for 
gum-arabic  These  were  chiefly  Ramalina  fraxinea, 
Evernia  prunastri,  and  Parmelia  pliysodes,  all  of  which 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  gummy  matter  (of  a 
much  inferior  quality,  however,  to  gum-arabic),  and  were 
employed  in  the  process  of  calico-printing  aa4  iu  the  mak- 
ing of  parchment  and  cardboard.  In  the  17th  century 
some  filamentose  and  fruticulose  lichens,  viz ,  species  of 
Usnea  and  Ramalina,  also  Evernia  furfuracea  and  Cladina 
rangiferina,  were  used  in  the  art  of  perfumery;  From 
their  supposed  aptitude  to  imbibe  and  retain  odours,  their 
powder  was  the  basis  of  various  perfumes,  such  as  the 
celebrated  "  Poudre  de  Cypre "  of  the  hairdressers,  but 
their  employment  in  this  respect  has  long  sinco  been 
abandoned. 

2.  Nutritive  Lichens.— Of  still  greater  importance  is  the 
capacity  of  many  species  for  supplying  food  for  man  and 
beast.  This  results  from  their  containing  amylaceous 
substances,  and  in  some  cases  a  small  quantity  of  saccharine 
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matter  of  the  nature  of  mannite.  One  of  the  most  useful 
nutritious  species  is  Cetraria  islandica.  "  Iceland  moss," 
.which,  after  being  deprived  of  its  bitterness  by  boiling  in 
water,  is  reduced  to  a  powder  and  made  into  cakes,  or  is 
boiled  aud  eaten  with  milk  by  the  poor  Icelander,  whose 
sole  food  it  often  constitutes.  Similarly  Cladina  rangi- 
ferina  and  CI.  sylvatica,  the  familiar  "reindeer  moss,"  are 
frequently  eaten  by  man  in  times  of  scarcity,  after  being 
powdered  and  mixed  with  flour.  Their  chief  importance, 
however,  is  that  in  Lapland  and  other  northern  countries 
they  supply  the  winter  food  of  the  reindeer  and  other 
animals,  who  scrape  away  the  snow  aud  eagerly  feed  upon 
them.  Another  nutritious  lichen  is  the  "  Tripe  de  Roche  " 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  consisting  of  several  species  of  the 
Gyrophorei,  which  when  boiled  is  often  eaten  by  the 
Canadian  hunters  and  Red  Indians  when  pressed  by  hunger. 
But  the  most  singular  esculent  lichen  of  all  is  the  "  manna 
lichen,"  which  in  times  of  drought  and  famiue  has  served 
as  food  for  large  numbers  of  men  and  cattle  in  the  arid 
steppes  of  various  countries  stretching  from  Algiers  to 
Tartary.  This  is  derived  chiefly  from  Lecanora  esculenta, 
which  grows  unattached  on  the  ground  in  layers  from  3 
to  6  inches  thick  over  large  tracts  of  country  in  the  form 
of  small  irregular  lumps  of  a  greyish  or  white  colour. 
Speaking  of  the  distribution  of  these  nutritive  lichens,  whose 
qualities  depend  on  the  presence  of  amylaceous  matter,  Dr 
Lindsay  (in  Pop.  Hist.  Brit.  Lich.,  p.  82)  very  appropriately 
remarks  that,  "  by  a  beautiful  provision  of  nature,  they 
occur  precisely  under  the  circumstances  where  they  are 
most  wanted — in  northern  or  arctic  countries,  or  on  arid 
steppes,  where  grain  stuffs  are  unknown,  and  food  of  a 
better  kind  is  often  scarce  or  deficient."  In  connexion 
with  their  use  as  food  we  may  observe  that  of  recent  years 
jn  Scandinavia  and  Russia  an  alcoholic  spirit  has  been 
distilled  from  Cladina  rangiferimi  and  extensively  con- 
sumed, especially  in  seasons  when  potatoes  were  scarce 
and  dear.  Formerly  also  Sticta  pulmonaria  was-  much 
employed  in  brewing  instead  of  hops,  and  it  is  said  that  a 
Siberian  monastery  was  much  celebrated  for  its  beer  which 
was  flavoured  with  the  bitter  principle  of  this  species. 

3.  Medicinal  Lichens.  — During  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
even  in  some  quarters  to  a  much  later  period,  lichens  were 
extensively  used  in  medicine  in  various  European  countries. 
Many  species  had  a  great  repute  as  demulcents,  febrifuges, 
astringents,  tonics,  purgatives,  and  anthelmintics.  The 
chief  of  thos'e  employed  for  one  or  other,  and  in  some  cases 
for  several,  of  these  purposes  were  Cladonia  pyxidala, 
Usnea  barbata,  Ramnlina  farinacea,  E«ernia  prunastri, 
Cetraria  islandica,  Sticta  pulmonnria,  Parmelia  saxatilis, 
Physcia  parietina,  and  Pertusaria  amarn.  Others  again 
were  believed  to  be  endowed  with  specific  virtues,  e.g., 
Peltiyera  canina,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  celebrated 
"  pulvis  antilyssus  "  of  Dr  Mead,  long  regarded  as  a  sovereign 
cure  for  hydrophobia ;  Platysma  juniperinum,  lauded  as 
&  specific  in  jaundice,  no  doubt  on  the  similia  simihbus 
principle  from  a  resemblance  between  its  yellow  colour  and 
that  of  the  jaundiced  skin  ;  Pcltidea  aphthosa,  which  on 
the  same  principle  was  regarded'  by  the  Swedes,  when 
boiled  in  milk,  as  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  aphthx  or 
rash  on  their  children.  Almost  all  of  these  virtues,  general 
or  specific,  were  imaginary  ;  and  at  the  present  day,  except 
perhaps  in  some  remoter  districts  of  northern  "Europe,  only 
one  of  them  is  employed  as  a  remedial  agent.  This  is 
the  "  Iceland  moss "  of  the  druggists'  simps,  which  is 
undoubtedly  an  excellent  demulcent  in  various  dyspeptic 
aud  chest  complaints.  1'robably  also  Pcrtusaria  amara, 
from  the  intensely  bitter  principle  which  it  contains,  might 
still  with  propriety  be  employed  as  a  febrifuge.  No  lichen 
is  known  to  be  possessed  of  any  poisonous  properties, 
although  Chlorea  vulpina  is  believed  by  the  Swedes  to  be 


destructive  to  wolves  when  powdered  and  "  mixed  with 
pounded  glass."  Nor  are  lichens,  as  has  sometimes  been 
alleged,  injurious  to  the  trees  upon  which  they  grow, 
except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Not  being  parasites 
properly  so  called,  the  only  injury  they  can  inflict  upou 
them  is  by  slightly  interfering  with  the  functions  of 
respiration,  or,  when  growing  very  crowdedly  upon  the 
branches  of  orchard  trees,  by  checking  the  development  of 
buds. 

Classification  of  Lichens. 

From  the  time  of  Acharius,  the  father  of  lichenological 
science,  different  authors  have  proposed  different  classifica- 
tions of  lichens,  according  to  the  degree  of  importance 
attached  by  them  to  one  or  other  of  their  vegetative  and 
reproductive  organs.  Most  of  these  classifications,  however, 
whether  proposed  by  microscopical  or  pre-microscopical 
Hellenists,  have  been  too  artificial  and  arbitrary,  and  indeed 
less  natural  in  various  ways  than  that  originally  propounded 
by  Acharius.  Of  recent  years  they  have  been  entirely  super- 
seded by  other  two  systems,  viz.,  that  of  the  Massalongo- 
Koerberian  and  that  of  the  Nylanderian  school.  With 
respect  to  the  former  of  these,  its  characteristic  feature  ii 
the  prominence  which  it  assigns  to  the  form  and  structure 
of  the  spores  not  only  in  the  differentiation  of  species  but 
also  in  the  foundation  of  genera.  Though  it  has  been 
adopted,  with  various  modifications,  by  many  Continental 
lichenists,  yet  essentially  it  also  proceeds  on  an  artificial 
principle,  and  necessitates  the  adoption  of  far  too  mauy 
genera,  distinguished  from  each  other  merely  by  slight 
differences  in  the  spores.  The  other  system— th  vt  of 
Nylander,  which  was  first  proposed  by  him  in  his  .Issai 
d'nne  Nouvelle  Classification  des  Lichens  (1854-55), --has 
since  then  commended  itself  more  aud  more  to  the  accept- 
ation of  lichenists,  so  that  even  the  disciples  of  the  opposite 
school  (the  sporologists)  have  in  many  respects  gradually 
approximated  towards  it  in  their  most  recent  writings.  Not 
only  is  it  the  only  complete  system  of  classification  yet 
wrought  out ;  it  is  also  the  most  natural  aud  philosophical 
of  any  hitherto  propounded.  In  its  main  outline  it 
proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  showing  the  near  relation 
of  certain  lichens  to  some  genera  of  algse  on  the  on? 
hand,  and  of  certain  other  lichens  to  some  genera  ofl 
fungi  on  the  other  hand,  and  connects  these  three  grea' 
classes  of  cryptogams  together  by  a  sort  of  twofok 
chain,  commencing  with  those  genera  of  lichens  nearesl 
allied  to  the  alg;e,  working  up  to  those  genera  best  de 
veloped  (Stictei),  and  thence  retrograding  and  terminating 
with  those  nearest  allied  to  the  fungi.  His  genera 
also  are  principally  founded,  not  upon  a  single  special 
character,  but  upon  the  combined  anatomical  characters 
presented  by  the  thallus,  the  apothecia,  and  the  spermo- 
gones.  It  may  here  be  further  observed  that  we  are 
indebted  to  the  same  accomplished  Hellenist  for  the 
succinct  but  comprehensive  diagnoses,  generic  and  specific, 
of  the  different  parts  of  a  lichen,  which  have  tended  so  much 
to  facilitate  their  systematic  study.  The  following  is  n 
conspectus  of  the  Nylanderiau  classification  of  lichens,  with 
the  leading  characters  of  the  different  families  and  tribes, 
and  an  enumeration  of  all  the  principal  genera  of  which 
these  are  composed. 

Family  I. — Ephcbacei,  Nyl. 

Thallus  but  little  turgid  when  moist,  gonidial  stratum  consisting 
of  gunimia  which  are  tunicatctl  :  medullary  filaments  none. 

Tiibo  1.  Sirosiphei,  Kyi. — Thallus  filamentoso-fruticulnsc. 
gonimia  variously  connate.  Apothecia  biatorine  or  lecideiue.  Sper- 
mogoncs  with  sterigmata  or  arthrosterigniatn. 

Genera  :  Sirosiphon,  Ktz.  ;  Oonioncma,  Nyl.  ;  Spilonenut,  Born. 

Tribe  2.  Pyrenopsei,  Nyl. — Thallus  thinly  gianulose,  rubricose 
within,  gonimia  simple  or  connate.  Apothecia  lecanoriae  or 
pyrenocarpous.     Spcnnogones  with  limpliai  sterigmuttt. 
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f>nera  :  Euopsis,  Nyl.  ;  Pyrfnopsis,  Kyi  A 

'Tribe  3.   Homopsidti,  NyL—  Thallus  either  fruticolose  with  the 

gonimia  seriated,  or  squamuliform  or  granulose  with  the  gouimia 

mbsolitary.     A|>othecia  pyrenocarpons  with  or  without  paraphyses. 

Spermogones  with  simple  sterigmata. 

Genera:  EpJubc,  rr.  ;  EpJiebcia,  NyL  ;~  Phylliscum,  NyL; 
Phylliacodium,  Nyl   ;  Coltanopsidium,  Nyl. 

Tribe  4.  Magmopsci,  NyL — Thallus  pyrenopsidian,  containing 
nyngonimia,  tlie  gonimia  arrange!  without  order.  Apothecia 
pcridieinc. 

Genus:.  Mag  mops  is,  Nyl. 

Family  II.  —  CotleiTiacci,  Nyl.1 

Thallus  turgid  when  moist,  gonidial  stratum  consisting  of  gonimia 
nnmiliformly  arranged  ;  medulla  not  discrete. 

Tribe  1.  Lichineit  Nyl. — Thallus  fruticuiose  or  radiately  lacini- 
ateJ,  gonimia  elongnto-seriately  moniliform,  subconnate.  Apothecia 
Icvnnoviue  or  lecidciue.  Spermogoues  with  sterigmata  or  arthro- 
sturigmrvta. 

Genera  :  LicMna,  Ag.  ;  Pterygium,  Nyl.  ;  Lcptogidiinn,  Nyl.  ; 
Lichinodium,  Nyl. 

Tribe  2.  Collemei,  Nyl. — Thallus  membranaceous,  lohate,  rarely 
fruticuloso,  granulose  or  subsquamulose,  gonimia  monilifoimly 
;manged,  cortical  stratum  none  or  distinct  Apothecia  lecanorine 
or  rarely  pyrenoca-pous.  Spermogones  with  simnlish  sterigmata  ov 
iirthroKterigmat*. 

Genera :  Le&'opnysma,  Fr.  fil.  ;  Synalissa,  DR.  ;  Omphalaria, 
DR.  ;  Anema,  NyL  ;  Paulia,  Fve  ;  Sckizoma,  Nyl.  ;  Collema,  Ach. ; 
Leptoyiuvi,  Arh.  ;  Ramalodium,  Nyl.  ;  Lichinclla,  Nyl.  ;  Am- 
jtfiitiinm,  Nyl.  ;  Colhinopsis,  Nyl.  ;  Hydrothyria,  Russ. 

Tribe  3.  Pyrenidid,  Nyl. — Thallus  fibrillose,  gonimia  monili- 
fonnly  coherent,  cortical  stratum  distinct     Apothecia  pyrenoid. 

Genus  :  Pyiritidinm,  NyL 

Family  III. — Lichtnacei,  NyL 

Thallus  nut  gelatinous,  with  a  gonidial,  rarely  goniuiie  stratum  ; 
medullary  stratum  more  or  less  distinct 

Series  I. — -Epiconiodci,  NyL 

Apolliecia  with  the  spores  usually  united  and  pulverulent  on  the 
surface  of  the  frvtcti  heat  ion. 

Tribo  1.  CaUciei,  NyL — Tnallus  horizontally  expanded,  some- 
times none.  Apothecia  stipiUte,  eapituliform  or  sessile.  Spermo- 
gones with  simple  sterigmiita. 

Genera:  Sphinctrina,  Fr.  ;  Calicium,  Pers  ;  Stcnocybc,  NyL; 
Ccn*oeijdc,  Ach.  ;  Pyrgidium,  Nyl  ;  Trathylia,  Fr.  ;  Pyrgillus,  NyL 

Tribe 2.  TyIophorrit'Sy\. — Thallus thinlycrustaceous.  Apothecia 
at  first  pyrenodean  and  then  lecanorine  with  sporal  mass.  Spermo- 
goues with  somewhat  branched  sterigmata 

Genus  :   Tylophoron,  NyL 

Tribe  3.  Sph&ropkorci,  NyL — Thallus  fruticuiose,  branched. 
Apothecia  at  first  nucleifonn,  becoming  variously  dehiscent,  with 
sporal  mass.  Spermogones  with  simnlish  sterigmata  or  arthro- 
sterigmata. 

Genera  :  Sph&rovhoroit,  Pers.  ;  Aeroscyphics,  Lev.  ;  TJwluma, 
Norm. 

oeries  17. — Cladodei,  NyL 

Apothecia  terminal  on  podetia,  rarely  sessile,  biatorine  or  rarely 
lecanorine. 

Tribe  4.  B&omyttUi,  NyL — Thallus  horizontally  expanded. 
Apothecia  substipitate.  Spermogones  with  sterigmata  or  arthro- 
sterigmata. 

Genera :  Gomphillus,  NvL  ;  Bmomycts,  Pers.  ;  Glossodium, 
NyL  ;  Thysanotkceium,  Berk.  ;  Stereocauliscum,  NyL 

Tribo  5.  Pihpkorei,  Nyl.— Thallus  granulose,  cephalodiiferous, 
with  rigid  podetia.  Apothecia  eephalodine,  on  the  podetia,  with 
the  paraphyses  prolongated  into  the  bypothecinm.  Spennogones 
with  simplish  sterigmata. 

Genu* :  Pilophoroii,  TucJc. 

Tribe  6.  Stcrcocftulei,  Nyl.  —Thallus  oespitose,  podetiiform,  solid. 
A|K>thecir\  terminal  or  lateral,  lecideine  or  rarely  lecanorine.  Sper- 
mogones  with  simple  sterigmata. 

Genera:  Stcreycaulon,  Schreb.  ;  Sttrcocladium,  Nyl.  ;  Argopsis, 
Fr.  fil.  ;  Oroclnaium,  Mnt 

Tribe  7.  Cladoniti,  Nyl.—  ThaUns  foliaceous  or  fruticuiose,  with 
tistutose  podetia.  Apothecia  biatorine  on  the  podetia,  rarely  sessile 
on  the  leaflets.     Spennogones  with  simplish  sterigmata. 

Genera  :  Hctcrodea,  NyL  :  Pycnothetia,  Ach. ;  Cladonm,  Hffm.  ; 
Cladfna,  NyL  ;  Cladia,  NyL  ;  Ramalta,  Nyl. 

Series  III. — Ramalodci,  Nyl. 
Thallus  efoliolose,  fruticuiose,  orfiramentose.    Apothecia  generally 
lecanorine. 

Tribe  8.  Roudtc\%  NyL  —  Thallus  simplish  or  Branched,  inter- 
nally with  filamentose  medulla  Apothecia  irregtilar  (normally 
lecanorine,,  ad  note,  terminal,  ornrteral.  Spennogones  with  simplish 
sterigmata. 

Genera:  Cotfft-rv;  UN.  ;  Roeutlm   DC- 
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Tribe  9.  Siphulci,  NyL— Thallus  pouctiiform,  simple  "or  -frufp 
culose,  internally  with  tilamentose  or  hstulose  medulla.  ApothecJ^ 
unknown.     Spermogones  (where  seen)  with  arthro sterigmata. 

Genera:  Siphula,  Fr.  ;  Endoeena,  Cromb.  ;  Thamvulia,  Aena 

Tribe  10.  Eamalinci,  Nyl.— ThaUns  fruticuloso-foliaccoiia, 
rounded  or  compressed,  with  woolly  medulla.  Apothecia  lecanorine, 
Bcxttellate.     Spennogones  witli  arthrostfrigmata. 

Genus  :   PamaUna,  Ach. 

Tribe  11.  Usncei,  Nyl. — Thallus  much  branched,  rounded,  or  com- 
pressed, with  firm  medullary  axis.  Apothecia  parmelioid,  peltate. 
Spermogones  with  simplish  sterigmata. 

Genera  :  Usnca-,  HrTm.  ;  Kcuro}>ogont  N.  and  Fl.  ;   CJtlorca,  NyL 

Tribe  12.  Alcctoriei,  NyL— Thallus  branched,  rounded,  or  com- 
pressed, with  woolly  medulla.  Apothecia  parmelioid,  scutelliform. 
Spermogones  with  simplish  sterigmata  or  arthrosterigmata. 

Genera  :  Alcctoria,  Ach.  ;  Dactylina,  Nyl.  ;  Dufourca,  Ach. 

Tribe  13.  Cetrarui,  Nyl. — Thallus  fruticuiose  or  foliaceous,  with 
woolly  medulla.  Apothecia  parmelioid,  marginal,  obliquely  affixed. 
Spermogones  with  simplo  sterigmata  or  arthrosterigmata. 

Genera  :  Cctraria,  Ach.  ;  Plalysina,  Hfi'in. 
Series  W.—PhyUodci,  NyL 

Thallus  foliaceous,  usually  depressed,  lobate.  Apothecia  generally 
pcltiform  or  lecanorine. 

Tribe  14.  Parmelui,  NyL — Thallus  frondosely  dilated,  or  loliali-,' 
or  laciniated,  .with  woolly,  rarely  solid,  medulla.  Apothecia  juir. 
utelioid,  scutelliform.  Spermogones  with  simple  sterigmata  on 
arthrosterigmata. 

Ach.  ;   Evcniiopsis,  NyL  ;    Parmcltrt,  Ach.  ; 


Genera :  Evcrma, 
Purmeliopsis,  NyL 

Tribe  15.  Sticiei, 
.-cyphellate  beneath ; 


Nyl. — Thallus  large,  lobate,  rypliollittr,  or 
gonidial  stratum  composed  either  of  nodulose 
gonimia  or  of  true  gonidia.  Apothecia  lecanorine,  rarely  parmeleine. 
Spermogones  with  arthrosterigmata. 

Genera  :  Stictina,  NyL  ;  Lobarina,  NyL  ;  Stt'da,  Ach.  ;  Lobarit*, 
Nyl.  ;  Picasolia,  DN. 

Tribe  16.  Pdtigerei,  Nyl  —Thallus  frondosely  dilated,  the  cortical 
stratum  often  wanting  beneath  ;  gonidial  stratum  consisting  either 
of  gonidia  or  (usually)  of  gonimia,  rarely  of  gonidimia.  Apothe*  ia 
peltiform,  adnate,  or  innate.  Spermogones  (where  seen)  with  arthro- 
sterigmata. 

Genera  :  Nephroma,  Ach.  ;  i\ ephromium,  NyL  ;  Pclttdca,  Acn.  ; 
Pcltigcra,  HfTm.  ;  Solorina,  Ach. 

Tribe  17.  Pkyscici,  NyL  Thallus  s I ellato -orbicular,  rarely  fruti- 
cuiose, internally  with  woolly  medulla;  gonidial  stratum  consisting 
of  true  gonidia.  Apothecia  lecanorine.  Spermogones  with  arthro> 
sterigmata. 

Genus  :  Physcia,  NyL 

Tribe  IS.  Pyz-iiici,  NyL — Thallus  stellato -laciniated,  with  woolly 
medulla  and  true  gonidial  stratum.  Apothecia  lecideiue  Spermo- 
gones with  arthrosterigmata. 

Genus  :  Pyxine,  Fr. 

Tribe  19.  Gyrophorei,  NyL— Thallus  unibilicately  affixed,  with 
woolly  medulla  and  true  gonidial  stratum.  Apothecia  lecanoroi<U 
or  lecideiue  and  gyrose.     Spermogones  with  arthrosterigmata 

Genera  :   Vmbilicaria,  HrTm.  ;  Gyroj)horat  Ach. 

Series  Y.—Placodci,  NyL 

Thallus  variously  crustaceous,  sometimes  evanesceuf,  rai-eiji 
hypophlceodal,  without  any  filamentose  medunary  stratum.  Apc»4 
thecia  lecanorine,  or  lecideine,  or  lirellaeform. 

Tribe  20.  Lccanorei,  Nyl. — Thallus  crustaceous,  rarely  evanescent? 
or  obsolete ;  gonidial  stratum  consisting  of  gonidia,  rarely  of  gonimia) 
Apothecia  lecanorine,  rarely  subbiatorine  or  typically  biatorine, 
Spermogones  with  simple  sterigmata  cr  arthrosterigmata. 

Genera:  Pammria,  Del.;  Gymnodenna,  NyL;  Eriodcnna,  Fee; 
Hc.ppia,  N?eg.  ;  Ampkilmna,  Fr.  ;  Psoroma,  Fr.  ;  Lccano?uf\ 
Ach.;  Glypkolccia,  NyL:  Pcltula,  NyL;  D'crmatiscum,  NyL; 
Dirina,  Fr. 

Tribe  21.  PerUtsarici,  NyL — Thallus  crusticeous,  continuous; 
gonidial  system  consisting  of  true  gonidia.  Apothecia  endocarpoio? 
or  lecauoroid.     Spermogones  with  simple  sterigmata. 

Genera  :  Pcrtusaria,  DC.  ;    Variecllaria,  Nyl. 

Tribe  22.  Tltclotrcvui,  NyL — Thallu',  crustaceous,  or  pulverulent, 
or  areolate,  with  true  gonidial  stratum.  Apothecia  urceolato- 
imprcssed  with  double  margin.  Spermogones  with  simple  m- 
somewhat  branched  sterigmata. 

Genera :  PhlyctU,  Wallr.  ;  Tmnotylium,  Nyl.  ;  Tkclolrcma, 
Ach.  ;  Urceolariar  Ach.  ;  Belonia,  Krb.  ;  Gyrostomum,  NyL  ; 
Ascidium,  Fe"e  ;  Gymnotrema,  Nyl. 

Tribe  23.  Ltcideei,  NyL— Thallus  variously  crustaceous,  pulveru- 
lent, evanescent  or  none  proper,  with  the  gonidial  stratum  consist- 
ing of  gonidia  (rarely  chryeogouidia),  rarely  gonimia.  Apothecia 
lecideine  (or  biatorine).  Spermogones  with  simple  or  simplish 
sterigmata. 

Genera  :  Camogonium,  E{irh.  ;  Byssoeaulon,  Mnt  :  Pannitlprta; 
NyL  ;  CoccocarpU  Pers. ;  * Lceidsa  Ach.;  Gyrothcciimr,  NyLj 
Epipkorat  NyL 
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Tribe  'li.  Grapkidci,  Nyl. — Thallus  thinly  crustaceous,  ov  hypo- 
plilcemlal,  or  rarely  none  proper ;  gonidial  stratum  consisting  of 
ioniJia  (rarely  chrysogonidia).  Apothecia  lirelline  or  rotuudate. 
Spermogones  with  simple  sterigmata. 

Genera  :  Xylographa,  Fr.  ;  Agyrium,  Fr.  ;  Lithographa,  Nyl.; 
Graphis,  Ach.  ;  Thdographis,  Nyl.  ;  Hchninthocarpon ,  Fee  ;  Leuco- 
graplia,  Nyl.  ;  Ppegrapha,  Ach.  ;  Platygrapha,  Nyl.  ;  Stigmati- 
diuui,  Mey.  ;  Artlwnia,  Ach.  ;  Mclaspilca,  Nyl.  ;  Lccanactis, 
Kschw.  ;  Sckizographa,  Nyl.  ;  Glyphis,  Ach.  ;  Chiodecton,  Ach. 

Series  VI. — Pyrer.odci,  Nyl. 

Thallus  peltate,  or  crustaceous,  or  hypophlceodal,  or  evanescent. 
Apothecia  nueleiform,  with  an  apical  ostiole. 

Tribe  25.  Pyrenocarpei,  Nyl. — Thallus  various,  often  macular  or 
obsolete;  gonidial  system  consistingofgonidia(rarely  chrysogonidia), 
sometimes  of  gonimia.  Apothecia  pyrenodeine,  often  without  para- 
physcsT    Spermogones  with  simple  sterigmata  or  arthrosterigmata. 

Genera  :  Cora,  Fr.  ;  Dichonema,  NT  ab  Es.  ;  Normandina, 
Nyl.  ;  Endoearpon,  Hedw.  ;  '  Verntmrina,  Nyl.  ;  Verrucaria, 
Vers. .;  Thelcnclla,  Nyl.  ;  Thclopsis,  Nyl.  ;  Obryzum,  Wallr.  ; 
Strigula,  Fr.  ;  Parathelium,  Nyl.  ;  Mclanothcca,  Fee  ;  Trype- 
thelium,  Ach.  ;  "Astrotlulium,  Eschw. 

Series  Vll. ~—Pcridiodci,  Nyl. 

Thallus  thin,  often  wanting.  Apothecia  peridieine,  without  any 
ostiole. 

Tribe  26.  Pcridei,  Nyl. — Thallus  thin,  macular,  or  none  proper. 
Apothecia  consisting  of  a  peridium.  Spermogones  (where  seen)  with 
simple  sterigmata. 

Genera  j  Thtloearpon,  Nyl.  ;  Thelococcus,  Nyl.  ;  Endococcus, 
Nyl.  ;  Hycqporwn,  Flot 

Family  IV.—Myrianyiacei,  NyL 

Thallus  unstrati6ed,  entirely  and  equally  cellulose.  Fructifica- 
tion not  discrete. 

Tribe  1.  Myriangiei,  Nyl. — Thallus  noduloso-pulvinate.  Apo- 
thecia sublecanorine.     Spermogones  uuknown. 

Genus  :  Myriangium,  Mnt.  and  Berk. 

In  the  Nylanderioo  arrangement,  most  of  these  tribes  and  genera  are  agitin 
divided  Into  Mibtribes  and  subgenera,  the  latter  being  further  subdivided  Into 
sections  aacordlng  to  th°  affinities  of  the  different  species. 

Habitats  and  Distribution  of  Lichens. 

These  two  subjects  are  intimately  related  and  present 
many  interesting  features  which  here  we  can  only  very 
generally  notice  without  entering  into  details. 

1.  Habitats  of  Lichens. — These  are  extremely  varied,  and 
comprehend  a  great  number  of  very  different  substrata. 
Chiefly,  however,  they  are  the  bark  of  trees,  rocks,  the 
ground,  mosses,  and,  rarely,  perennial  leaves.  (a)  "With, 
respect  to  corticole  lichens,  some  prefer  the  rugged  bark  of 
old  trees  (e.g.,  Ramalina,  Parmelia,  Stictei)  and  others  the 
smooth  bark  of  young  trees  and  shrubs  (e.g.,  Graphidei 
arid  some  Lecidea).  Many  are  found  principally  in  large 
forests  (e.g.,  Usnea,  Alectoria  jubata) ;.  while  a  few  occur 
more  especially  on .  trees  by  roadsides  (e.g.,  Physcia 
parielina  and  Ph.'  pulverulenta).  In  connexion  with  corti- 
cole lichens  may  be  mentioned  those  lignicole  species  which 
grow  on  decayed  or  decaying  wood  of  trees  and  ori  old 
pales  (e.g.,  Caliciei,  various  Lecidest,  Xylographa).  (b)  As 
to  saxicole  lichens,  which  occur  on  rocks  and  stones,  they 
may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  viz.,  calcicole  and  calci- 
fugous.  To  the  former  belong  such  as  are  found  on 
calcareous  and  cretaceous  rocks,  and  the  mortar  of  walls 
(e.g.,  Lecanora  calcarea,  Lecidea  calcivora,  and  several 
Verrucarix),  while  all  other  saxicole  lichens  may  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  latter,  whatever  may  be  the 
mineralogical  character  of .  the  substratum.  It  is  here 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  apothecia  of  several  calcicole 
lichen*  (e.g.,  Lecanora  Prevostii,  Lecidea  calcivora)  have 
the  power  (through  the  carbonic  acid  received  from  tha 
atmosphere)  of  forming  minute  faveoli  in  the  rock,  in 
which  they  are  partially-  buried,  (c)  With  respect  to 
terricole  species,  some  prefer  peaty  soil  (e.g.,  Cladonia, 
Lecidea  dccolorans),  others  calcareous  soil  (e.g.,  Lecanora 
i-rassa,  Lecidea  decipiens),  others  argillaceous  soil  or 
hardened  'mud  (e.g.^  Oollema  limotum,  Peltidea  venosa) ; 
while  many  may  be  found  growing  on  all  kinds  of  toil. 


from  the  sands  of  the  sea-shoi'e  to  the  granitic  detritus  of 
lofty  mountains,  with  the  exception  of  course  of  cultivated 
ground,  there  being  no  agrarian  lichens,  (d)  Muscicole 
lichens  again  are  such  as  are  most  frequently  met  with  on 
decayed  mosses  and  jungermannias,  whether  on  the  ground, 
trees,  or  rocks  (e.g.,  Leptogium  muscicultt,  Goiujdiilltts 
calicioides).  (e)  The  epiphyllous  species  are  very  peculiar 
as  occurring  upon  perennial  leaves  of  certain  trees  and 
shrubs,  whose  vitality  is  not  at  all  affected  by  their 
presence  as.it  is  by  that  of  fungi.  In  so  far,  however,  as 
is  known,  they  are  very  limited  in  number  (e.g.,  Lecidea 
Bouteillei,  Strigula).  With  the  exceptions  of  these  last,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  all  the  rest  may,  under  different 
conditions  of  locality  and  climate,  be  found  growing  for 
the  most  part  indiscriminately  on  the  substrata  mentioned, 
a  normally  saxicole  species  becoming  corticole,  a  terricole 
one  becoming  muscicole,  and  vice  versa.  Amongst  other 
instances  of  this  that  might  be  adduced,  the  case  of  Leaden 
geographica,  a  peculiarly  saxicole  species,  growing  ou  the 
stems  of  Rhododendron  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  and  that  of 
Lecidea  ritndosa,  a  like  peculiarly  saxicole  species,  growing 
on  the  bark  of  trees  in  Germany,  are  especially  striking. 
Sometimes  also  various  lichens  occur  abnormally  in  such 
unexpected  habitats  as  dried  dung  of  sheep,  bleached 
bones  of  reindeer  and  whales,  old  leather,  iron,  and  glass, 
in  districts  where  the  species  are  abundant.  Consequently 
it  is  apparent  that  in  many  cases  lichens  are  quite  in- 
different to  the  substrata  on  which  they  occur,  whence  we 
infer  that  the  preference  of  several  for  certain  6ubslrata 
depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  locality  or  that  of 
the  special  habitat.  Thus  in  the  case  of  saxicole  lichens 
the  mineralogical  character  of  the  rock  has  of  itself  little 
or  no  influence  upon  lichen  growth,  which  is  influenced 
more 'especially  and  directly  by  their  physical  properties, 
such  as  their  aptitude  for  imbibing  and  retaining  heat  and 
moisture.  .  As  a  rule  lichens  have  a  propensity  for  open 
exposed  habitats,  though  some  are  found  only  or  chiefly  in 
shady  situations  ;  while,  as  already  observed,  scarcely  any 
occur  where  the  atmosphere  is  impregnated  with  smoke. 
Many  species  also  prefer  growing  in  moist  places  by 
streams,  lakes,  and  the  sea,  though  very  few  are  normally, 
and  probably  none  entirely,  aquatic,  being  always  at 
certain  seasons  exposed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  to  the 
atmosphere  (e.g.,  Lichina,  Leptogium  rivulare,  Endocarjxm 
fluviatile,  Verrucaria  maura).  Some  species  are  entirely 
parasitical  on  other  lichens  (e.g.,  various  Lecideee  and 
Pyrenocarpei),  and  may  be  peculiar  to  one  (e.g.,  Lecidea 
vitellinaria)  or  common  to  several  species  (e.g.,  Habro- 
thallus  parmeliarum).  A  few,  generally  known  as  erratic 
species,  have  been  met  with  growing  unattached  to  any 
substratum  (e.g.,  Parmelia  revohda,  var.  cohcentrim,  Leca- 
nora esculenta) ;  but  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful  if  these 
are  really  free  ab  initio  (vide  Crombie  in  Journ.  Bot., 
1872,  p.  306).  It  is  to  the  different  characters  of  the 
stations,  they  occupy  with  respect  to  exposure,  moisture, 
<tc,  that  the  variability  observed  in  many  types  of  lichens 
is  to  be  attributed.  The  fact  also  that  in  numerous 
instances  they  are  so  indifferent  to  the  nature  of  their 
habitats  clearly  shows  that  they  do  not  at  all  depend  upon 
the  substratum  for  their  nourishment 

2.  Distribution  of  LAchens. — From  what  has  now  been 
said  it  will  readily  be  inferred  that  the  distribution  of 
lichens  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  regulated,  not  only 
by  the  presence  of  suitable  substrata,  but  also  and  more 
especially  by  atmospherical  and  climatal  conditions.  ■  At 
the  same  time  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  -that  their  geo- 
graphical range  is  more  extended  than  that  of  any  other 
class  of, plants,  occurring  as  they  do  in  the  coldest  and 
warmest  regions.-^on  the  dreary  shores  of  the  palfeocrystic 
sea  and  in  the  torrid  valleys  of  tropical  climes,  as  well  as  on 
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the  greatest  mountain  elevations  yet  attained  by  man,  on 
projecting  rocks  even  far  abovo  the  snow-line  (e.g.,  Lecidea 
gepgraphica),  where,  as  in  many  other  situations,  fungus- 
mycelium  and  gonidioid  algal  are  unknown.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  distribution  of  lichens  in  various  countries, 
like  that  of  other  plants,  is  derived  from  general  and  local 
floras,  from  special  works  on  lichenology,  from  the  observa- 
tions, of  scientific  travellers  and  the  collections  made  by 
them  in  distant  parts  of  the  world.  Most  of  these, 
however,  of  an  earlier  date,  are  to  be  used  with  great 
caution,  as  the  species  recorded  were,  in  the  absence  of 
microscopical  examination,  not  sufficiently  discriminated, 
and  in  many  case3  are  prima  facie  entirely  erroneous. 
Amongst  botanical  travellers  whose  contributions  are  most 
trustworthy  may  be  mentioned  pre-eminently  Sir  Joseph 
D.  Hooker,  whose  remarks  on  this  subject  in  his  Flora 
Antarctica  and  in  various  papers  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  voL 
xiv.,  ic,  are  most  valuable  and  suggestive.  Again,  in 
purely  lichenological  works,  the  general  principles  regulating 
lichen  distribution  (with  statistical  tables)  are  admirably 
expounded  by  Nylander  in  the  introduction  to  his  .Synopsis 
Methodica  Lichenum,  while  the  only  complete  record  of  the 
distribution  of  species  is  that  given  by  the  same  author'iu 
his  Enumeration  generate  drs  Lichens.  Siuce  the  date  of 
this  latter  work  (1858)  our  knowledge  of  the  range  of 
lichens,  both  European  and  exotic,  has  been  greatly 
extended,  apart  from  the  discovery  of  numerous  species 
previously  unknown.  No  special  treatise,  however,  on  the 
subject  has  been  published,  though  there  is  now  ample 
material,  very  much  scattered  no  doubt,  available  for  the 
purpose.  It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  of  the  four 
thousand  species  (exclusive  of  numerous  varieties  and 
forms)  which  have  been  described,  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution is  known  almost  as  well  as  that  of  phanerogams 
and  Alices,  as  well,  if  not  m,ore  so  than  that  of  mosses  and 
hepatics,  and  far  better  than  that  of  algae  and  fungi.  In 
arctic  regions  lichens  form  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
vegetation,  occurring  everywhere  on  the  ground  and  on 
rocks,  and  fruiting  freely ;  while  terricole  species  of 
Cladonia  and  Stereocaulon  are  seen  in  the  greatest  luxuri- 
ance and  abundance  spreading  over  extensive  tracts  almost 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  other  vegetation.  The  lichen 
flora  of  temperate  regions  again  is  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  by  the  frequency  of  corticole  species 
belonging  to  Lecanora,  Lecidea,  and  Graphidei.  In  inter- 
tropical regions  lichens  attain  their  maximum  development 
(and  beauty)  in  the  foliaceous  Slictei  and  Parmeliei,  while 
they  are  especially  characterized  by  epiphyllous  species,  as 
Striguh,  and  by  many  peculiar  corticole  Thelotremei,  Gra- 
phidei, and  Pyrenocarpei.  Some  lichens,  especially  saxicole 
ones,  seem  to  be  cosmopolitan  (e.g.,  Lecanora  subfusca, 
Cladonia,  pyxidaia);  and  others,  not  strictly  cosmopolitan, 
have  been  observed  in  regions  widely  apart.  A  consider- 
able number  of  species,  European  and  exotic,  seem- to  be 
endemic,  but  further  research  will  no  doubt  show  that  most 
of  them  occur  in  other  climatal  regions  similar  to  those  in 
which  they  have  hitherto  alone  been  detected.  To  give 
any  detailed  account,  however,  of  the  distribution  of  the 
different  genera  (not  to  speak  of  that  of  individual  species) 
of  lichens  would  necessarily  far  exceed  the  limits  at  oar 
disposal.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  both  in  horizontal  and 
vertical  range,  they  sufficiently  correspond  with  the  distri- 
bution of  phanerogams  in  the  several  regions  of  vegetation 
into  which  the  surface  of  the  globe  has  been  divided.  The 
proportion  of  lichens  to  phanerogams  in  different  regions 
increases  in  a  regular  ratio  from  the  equator  to  the  poles, 
and  from  the  base  to  the  Bummit  of  lofty  mountains,  till 
at  length  in  more  arctic  and  alt-alpine  tracts  lichens 
constitute  almost  and  sometimes  entirely  the  Bole  vegeta- 
tion, (j.  m.  c.) 


LICHFIELD,  a  city  and  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  Staffordshire,  England,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant 
and  fertile  valley,  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Trent,  and  on 
the  South  Staffordshire  Railway,  16  miles  north  from 
Birmingham.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  contains  many 
handsome  houses.  Of  the  old  Norman  cathedral  there  are 
now  no  remains.  The  present  building  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  end  of  the  12th  or  beginning  of  the  13th 
century.  Its  style  is  Early  English  approaching  to  Deco- 
rated, and  it  possesses  an  imposing  central  tower  285  feet 
in  height,  with  two  western  spires  183  feet.  The  tran-  ' 
septs,  which  contain  some  portions  of  Norman  architecture, 
are  richly  ornamented,  and  adorned  with  windows  of 
beautiful  tracery.  The  total  length  of  the  building  from 
east  to  west  is  403  feet  The  damage  which  .it  suffered 
during  the  civil  wars  was  repaired  by  Bishop  Kackett  in 
1671,  and  at  present  (1882)  it  is  undergoing  extensive 
restorations.  A  new  building  for  the  King  Edward's 
grammar  school  was  erected  in  1850.  In  the  market-place 
is  a  statue  of  Dr  Johnson,  facing  the  house  where  he  was 
born.  A  guild-halL  a  market-hall,  a  corn  exchange,  and  a 
public  library  and  museum  are  the  principal  .buildings  of 
a  secular  character.  There  are  several  charitable  institu- 
tions. The  industries  of  the  town  include  brewing  and 
coach-building  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  there  are  large 
nurseries  and  niarket  gardens.  The  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary boroughs  have  the  same  area  (3116  acres);  the 
population  in  1871  was  7347,  and  in  1881  8360. 

.Lichfield  is  spelt  by  Bede  Licidfeld,  the  word  being  supposed  to 
mean  "  Field  of  the  Dead,"  from  a  massacre  which  took  place 
near  it  of.  a  large  number  of  Christians.  -  It  was  made  an  episcopal 
gee  in  669,  St  Chad  being  its  first  bishop.  In  the  reign  of  Offa  it 
was  promoted  to  be  an  archbishopric,  but  in  803  the  primacy  was 
restored  to  Canterbury.  In  1075  the  see  of  Lichfield  was  trans- 
ferred to  Chester,  and  thence,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  Coventry, 
but  it  was  restored  in  1148.  The  town  has  returned  members  to 
parliament  since  1305,  at  which  time  it  also  received  a  charter  of 
incorporation.  Since  1867  it  has  returned  only  one  member.  It 
was  made  a  city  by  Edward  YI.  in  1549. 

Seethe  historiesof  Lichfield  by  Jackson  (1805)  and  Harweod(1806), 
and  histories  of  the  cathedral  by  Britton  (1820)  and  Stone  (1870). 

LICHTENBERG,  formerly  a  small  German  principality 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  enclosed  by  the  Nahe,  the 
Blies,  and  the  Glan,  now  forms  the  circle  of  St  Wendel  in 
the  government  district  of  Treves,  Rhenish  Prussia.  The 
principality  was  constructed  of  parts  of  the  old  electorate 
of  Treves,  Pfalz-Zweibriicken,  and  Salm^  and  lay  between 
Rhenish  Bavaria  and  the  old  Prussian  province  of  the 
Rhine.  Originally  called  the  lordship  of  Baumholder,  it 
owed  the  name  of  Lichtenberg  and  its  elevation  to  a 
principality  to  Ernest,  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  to  whom  it 
was  presented  by  Prussia  in  1815  in  accordance  with 
terms  agreed  upon  at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  The  duke, 
however,  restored  it  to  Prussia  in  1834,  in  return  for  an 
annual  pension  of  £26,000  sterling.  The  area  is  210 
square  miles,  and  the  population  45,000. 

LICHTENBERG,  Georg  Chkistoph  (1744-1799),  phy- 
sicist and  satirical  writer,  was  born  at  Oberramstadt,  near 
Darmstadt,  July  1,  1744.  In  1763  he  entered  Gottingen 
university,  where  in  1770,  after  spending  several  years  in 
England,  he  became  extraordinary  professor  of  physics, 
and  five  years  later  ordinary  professor.  This  post  he 
continued  to  hold  till  his  death,  February  24,  1799.  As 
a  physicist  he  is  best  known  for  his  investigations  ill 
electricity,  more  especially  as  to  the  so-called  Lichten- 
berg figures  (see  voL  viii.  p.  66),  which  are  fully 
described  in  two  memoirs  De  nova  methodo  nuturam  ac 
motum  fluidi  eUctrici  investigation  (Gottingen,  1778-79). 
He  sent  many  excellent  contributions  to  the  Gottingen 
Taschenkalcnder  from  1778  onwards,  and  to  the  Giittingische 
Magazin  der  Literatur  und  Wissentchaft,  which  ha  edited 
for  three  years  (1780-821  along  with"  J.  G.  A   Forster. 
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His  various  scientific  writings  occupy  the  latter  part  of  his 
Vennischte  Schriften,  edited  by  Kriess  (9  vols.,  Gottingen, 
1800-5;  new  edition,  6  vols.,  Gotha,  1844-16).  The. 
earlier  volumes  of  these  collected  writings  contain  his 
satirical  and  humorous  productions.  Hi3  keen  satire  in- 
volved him  in  many  a  literary  controversy  with  well-known 
contemporaries,  such  as  Lavater,  whose  science  of  physio- 
gnomy he  wittily  ridiculed,  and  Voss,  whose  views  on  Greek 
pronunciation  called  forth  a  powerful  satire  Ueber  die 
Pronunciation  der  Schbpse  des  alien  Griechenhmdes  (1782). 
Notes  of  his  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  astronomy, 
and  physical  geography  were  published  by  Gamauf 
(Vienna,  1808-12,  1813,  1819);  and  more  recently  some 
of  his  brilliant  sayings  have  been  collected  by  Grisebach  in 
one  volume,  Lichtenherg's  Gedanken  und  Maximal:  Lichl- 
Sfrahlen  aus  seiiien  Werl-en  (Leipsic,  1871). 

LICINIUS.  Publius  Flavius  Galerius  Valerius  Lici- 
nianus  Licinius,  Roman  emperor,  of  Dacian  peasant  origin, 
was  born  probably  about  250  A.B.,  and  was  elevated 
after  the  death  of  Severus  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  by 
Galerius,  his  former  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  on 
November  11,307,  receiving  as  his  immediate  command 
the  provinces  of  Illyricum.  On  the  death  of  Galerius  in 
May  311,  he  shared  the  entire  empire  with  Maximin,  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  being  their  mutual 
boundary.  In  March  313  he  entered  into  alliance  with 
Constantine  at  Milan,  and  in  the  following  month  inflicted 
a  decisive  defeat  on  Maximin  at  Heraclea,  with  the  result 
of  establishing  himself  as  master  of  the  East,  while  Con- 
stantine (now  his  brother-in-law)  was  supreme  in  the  West. 
In  the  following  year  his  jealousy  led  him  to  encourage  a 
treasonable  enterprise  on  the  part  of  Bassianus  against 
Constantine.  When  his  perfidy  became  known  a  civil  war 
ensued,  in  which  he  was  twice  severely  defeated — first 
near  Cibalis  in  Pannonii  (October  8,  314),  and  next  in  the 
plain  of  Mardia  in  Thrace ;  the  outward  reconciliation, 
which  was  effected  in  the  following  December,  left  Licinius 
in  possession  of  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,.  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
but  added  numerous  provinces  to  the  Western  empire. 
In  323  Constantine,  tempted  by  the  "  advanced  age  and 
unpopular  vices "  of  his  colleague,  anew  declared  war 
against  him,  and,  having  defeated  his  army  at  Adrianople 
(July  3,  323),  succeeded  in  shutting  him  up  within  the 
walls  of  Byzantium.  The  defeat  of  the  superior  fleet  of 
Licinius  by  Crispus,  Constantino's  eldest  son,  compelled 
his  withdrawal  to  Bithynia,  where  a  last  staud  was  made  ; 
the  battle  of  Chrysopolis  (September  .18)  finally  issued  in 
his  submission  and  death. 

LIEBER,  Francis  (1800-1872),  a  distinguished 
publicist  and  writer  on  political  science,  was  by  birth  a 
German,  by  adoption  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He 
wa3  the  son  of  Frederick  William  Lieber,  and  was  boru  at 
Berlin,  March  18,  1800.  Upon  the  return  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  from  Elba,  young  Lieber,  then  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  volunteered  as  a  soldier,  and  served  with  his 
two  brothers  under  Marshal  Bliicher  in  the  campaign  of 
1815.  He  fought  at  Ligny,  Waterloo,  and  Namur.  In 
the  last-named  battle  he  was  twice  severely  and  dangerously 
wounded.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his 
studies,  and  joined  the  Berlin  gymnasium  under  Dr  Jahn. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison 
for  his  political  sentiments,  the  chief  evidence  against  him 
being  several  songs  of  liberty  which  lie  had  written. 
After  several  months'  confinement  ho  was  discharged  without 
a  trial,  but  informed  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  the  Prussian  universities.  He 
accordingly  went  to  Jena,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in 
1820,  subsequently  continuing  his  studies  at  Halle  and 
Dresden.  When  the  Greek  revolution  broke  out,  young 
Lieber  instantly  resolved  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  for 


Grecian  independence.  He  m»de  his  way  with  great 
difficulty  to  Marseilles,  travelling  much  of  the  way  on  foot, 
and  thence  embarked  for  Greece.  His  experiences  there 
are  recorded  in  his  Journal  in  Greece,  published  at  Leipsic 
in  1823,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  the  same  year  under  the 
title  of  The  German  Aiwcharsis.  Returning  from  Greece 
after  the  failure  of  the  struggle,  he  lauded  at  Ancona, 
and  proceeded  to  Rome.  There  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Niebuhr,  then  Prussian  ambassador  to  Rome,  who  took 
great  interest  iu  him  and  employed  him  as  tutor  to  his 
son.  He  lived  a  year  in  the  family  of  the  historian,  a 
period  cf  his  history  which  he  afterwards  embalmed  iu  his 
Reminiscences  of  Xiebuhr,  first  published  in  America,  and 
afterwards  in  England.  Returning  from  Rome  to  Berlin 
in  1823,  he  was  soon  again  arrested  by  the  Prussian 
authorities  on  the  old  charges  of  enmity  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  advocating  republican  opinions,  and  was 
imprisoned  in  the  bastile  of  Koepnik,  but  was  released 
after  some  months'  confinement  through  the  influence  ot 
Niebuhr.  In  1825  he  abandoned  his  country,  and  after 
spending  a  year  in  London  went  to  the  United  States 
(1827),  and  as  soon  as  possible  was  naturalized  as  a  citizen 
of  that  country.  Lieber  took  up  his  residence  at  Boston, 
and  was  occupied  for  five  years  in  his  laborious  work  The 
Encyclopaedia  Americana  (13  vols.).  In  1832  he  removed 
to  New  York,  where  he  published  a  translation  of  De 
Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville's  work  on  the  penitentiary 
system,  with  many  notes.  In  1833  he  went  to  Philadelphia 
to  prepare  a  plan  of  education  for  Girard  College,  then 
newly  founded.  While  there  he  published  Letters  to  a 
Gentleman  in  Germany  and  a  supplement  to  his  Enrycltt- 
psdia.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  and 
political  economy  in  South  Carolina  College  at  Columbia, 
S.C.,  where  he  remained  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
during  this  period  wroto  and  published  the  three  great 
works  upon  which  his  fame  as  a  writer  chiefly  rests — the 
Manual  of  Political  Ethics  (1838),  Legal  and  Political 
Hermeneutics  (1839),  and  Civil  Liberty  and  Self  Govern- 
ment (1853).1 

In  1856  Lieber  resigned  the  professorship  in  South 
Carolina  College,  and  was  immediately  elected  to  a  similar 
professorship  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  to  the 
chair  of  political  science  in  the  law  school  of  the  same 
institution.  He  continued  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  these  positions  until  his  death,  which  occurred  October 
2,  1872.  During  the  great  war  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  from  1861  to  1865,  Lieber  rendered  services 
of  great  value  to  the  Government  of  his  adopted  country, 
and  was,!  frequently  consulted  by  the  secretary  of  war. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  by  his  pen  the  madness 
of  secession,  and  was  ever  active  in  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment and  upholding  the  Union.  He  prepared,  upon  the 
requisition  of  the  president,  the  Code  of  War  for  the 
Government  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  Field, 
which  was  adopted  and  promulgated  by  the  Government 
in  General  Orders  No.  100  of  the  war  department.  This 
code  has  been  characterized  by  many  European  publicists 
as  a  masterpiece,  and  it  -suggested  to  Bluntschli  his 
codification  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
preface  to  his  Droit  International  Codifie.  During  this 
period  also  Lieber  wrote  his  Guerilla  Parties  irith  Reference 
to  the  Laws  ami  Psages  of  War,  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  law  of  war.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  by 
appointment  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the 
umpiro  of  the  commission  for  the  adjudication  of  Mexican 
claims.  The  political  writings  of  Francis  Lieber  are  held 
in   great   estimation    by  all   publicists.     Sir    Edward   S. 

1  New  editions  of  these  works  anil  of  bis  misceUaueoufl  writings 
have  been  published  recently  at  Philadelphia. 
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.Creasy,  in  his  First  Platform  of  International.  i-a»,  allud- 
ing to  his  death,  has  justly  said  of,  him,  "  America  and  the 
civilized  world  in  general  have  lately  had  to  deplore  in 
his  death  the  loss  of  one  whom  the  French  jurist  M. 
Laboulayehas  truly  styled  'une  des  figures  les  plusoriginales 
panni  les  jurisconsultes  de  notre  temps.'  " 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Liebcr  published  at  various 
times  many  smaller  works  and  pamphlets  on  different  subjects,  all 
of  which  attracted  public  attention,  such  as  The  Origin  and  De- 
velopment of  the  First  Constituents  of  Civilization,  Great  Events 
Described  by  Great  Historians,  Essays  on  Property  and  Labour,  Tlic 
Laws  of  Properly,  Penal  Laws  and  the  Penitentiary  System,  Prison 
Discipline,  Tltc  Relation  between  Education  and  Crime,  The  Pardon- 
ing Power,  Tlic  Character  of  the  Gentleman,  International  Copyright, 
Laura  Bridqman's  Vocal  Sounds,  On  Anglican  aiut  Galliean  Liberty, 
The  rost  Office  anil  Postal  Reforms,  Independence  of  the  Judiciary, 
yatioiuiliim,  Ri\e  of  tlic  Constitution  (an  unfinished  work),  &u\\ 
many  minor  tracts  and  publications.  These  works  are  all- written 
with  as  much  ca.se  and  purity  of  idiom  as  if  English  had  been  his 
native  tongue,  a  fhet  not  more  remarkable  than  that  he,  a  German, 
jihouM  have  become  the  great  American  teacher  of  the  philosophy 
«>f  Anglican  political  science.  ••  tM.  R.  T. ) 

LIEB1G,  Justus  (1803-1873),  was  born  at  Darmstadt 
in  1803.  His  father  carried  on  business  as  a  drysalter  and 
■dealer  in  dye-stuffs,  and  made  various  experiments  with  a  view 
to  improved  methods  of  preparing  and  purifying  his  wares. 
These  led  the  son  to  take  an  interest  in  chemistry,  and  to 
seek  for  knowledge  in  the  chemical  books  and  periodicals  in 
tlie  grand-ducal  library,  which  is  rich  in  scientific  works. 
At  home  he  employed  his  time  in  repeating,  as  far  as  the 
means  at  his  command  admitted,  the  experiments  he  found 
•described  in  books,  and  thus  while  still  a  boy  attained  a 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  chemistry  compar- 
able with  that  of  many  full-grown  professors  of- the  science. 
He  determined  to  be  a  chemist,  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
pursuit  of  science.  The  only  kind  of  chemist  available  for 
teaching  purposes  was  the  chemist  and  druggist,  and  accord- 
ingly Liebig,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  entered  the  Bhop  of 
an  apothecary  at  Heppenheim  near  Darmstadt  to  study 
chemistry.  He  soon  found  out  how  great  is  the  difference 
between  practical  pharmacy  and  scientific  chemistry,  and 
returned  to  Darmstadt,  after  ten  months,  to  look  for  another 
and  more  likely  way  of  attaining  his  object.  After  some 
months  spent  in  study  at  home  he  entered  the  university  of 
Bonn,  which  he  soon  left  for  Erlangen.  There  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Kastner  on  chemistry,  and,  besides  the  study 
of  allied  sciences,  devoted  some  time  to  make  up  for  the  I 
almost  total  neglect  of  school  work  caused  by  his  early  love 
of  chemistry.  He  was  much  influenced  by  the  metaphysical 
speculations  of  Schelling,  and  in  after  Life  referred  to  this 
influence  as  injurious  to  him  as  a  scientific  investigator. 
In  those  days  there  were  no  laboratories  accessible  to 
ordinary  students,  and  Liebig  had  to  content  himself  with 
what  the  university  could  give  him  in  the  lecture-room  and 
in  the  library.  Both  at  Bjnn  and  at  Eilangen  he  formed 
a  students'  chemical  and  physical  society  for  the  discussion 
of  new  discoveries  and  speculations  as  these  appeared  in 
scientific  books  or  periodicals.  In  1822  he  left  Erlangen 
with  the  degree  of  Fh.D.  By  means  of  the  liberality  of 
Louis  I.,  grand-duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Liebig  was 
enabled  to  continue  his  chemical  studies  in  Paris.  There 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Runge,  Mitscherlich,  and 
Gustav  Rose.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Gay-Lussac, 
Thenard,  and  Dulong,  and,  while  carrying  on  the  investiga- 
tion into  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  fulminates 
which  he  had  already  partly  published,  he  attempted,  as 
at  Erlangen,  to  workup  his  neglected  school  studies.  The 
results  of  his  work  on  the  fulminates  were  communicated 
to  the  Academy  .of  Sciences,  and  attracted 'the  favourable 
attention  of  Humboldt,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Paris. 
Humboldt  introduced  Liebig  to  Gay-Lussac,  who  admitted 
him  into-  his  private  laboratory  as  a  pupil.  Here  he  had 
onitief  of  learning  all  the  mysteries  of  the  art  from 


one  of  the  most  skilful  and  iugehiousof  experimenters.''  It 
was  on  the  advice  of  Humboldt  that  Liebig  determined  to 
•become  a  teacher  of  chemistry,  but  difficulties  stood  in  his 
way.  As  a  native  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  he  ought,  according 
to  the  academical  rules  of  the  time,  to  have  studied  and 
graduated  nt  the  university  of  Giessen,  and  Humboldt  had 
to  use  his  influence  to  induce  the  authorities  to  forgive  his 
having  attended  the  foreign  university  of  Erlangen.  After 
examination  his  Erlangen  degree  was  recognized,  and  in 
1824,  in  his  twenty-first  year;  he  was  appointed  extra- 
ordinary professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Giessen. 
Two  years  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  ordinary 
professor,  which  he  held  for  twenty-five  years,  notwith- 
standing the  most  tempting  offers  from  other  universities.1 
It  was  here,  in  the  small  town  and  small  university  of 
Giessen,  that  by  far  the  most  of  Liebig"s  work  was  doneJ 
He  began  by  remesljing  the  evil  which  as  a  student  he  had 
himself  felt.  He  induced  the  Darmstadt  Government  to 
build  a  chemical  laboratory  in  which  any  student  of  -4he 
university  might  obtain  a  thorough  practical  training.  It 
is  difficult  for  us,  who  live  in  a  time  when  nearly  every 
university  and  many  schools  possess  well-arranged  aud 
often  well-endowed  laboratories,  to  understand  how  great 
a  revolution  was  made  in  the  practical  teaching  of  physical 
science  by  the  foundation  of  the  Giessen  laboratory.  Wu 
can  form  some  idea  of  it  by  reading  Liebig 's  articles  on  the 
condition  of  chemistry  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  which  lie 
goes  over  in  detail  the  means  of  teaching  afforded  in  the 
various  universities  of  those  great  countries.  He  tells  ns 
that  in  1838  two  young  Prussians  came  to  Giessen  to  study 
chemistry,  unable  to  obtain  entrance  to  a  laboratory  in  their 
own  country,  but  were  ordered  back  again  by  the  Prussian 
Government.  Fortunately  other  Governments  were  less 
strict,  or  other  students  were  less  obedient,  and  crowds  of 
young  men  anxious  to  study  chemistry  came  to  Giessen, 
and  carried  home  the  light  there  acquired.  Partly  by 
Liebig's  urgent  appeals  to  the  interests  and  to  the  shame 
of  the  great  German  states,  partly  by  the  influence  of  his 
pupils,  a  great  reform  was  effected,  and  German  universities 
now  vie  with  one  another  in  offering  opportunities  of  practi- 
cal instruction  in  chemistry  and  the  other  physical  sciences; 

The  amount  and  the  importance  of  the  labor  itory  worlc 
done  by  Liebig  in  Giessen  were  very  great.  Without  con- 
sidering here  the  work  done  by  his  students  under  hi? 
direction,  of  which  no  doubt  a  very  large  part  was  couceived 
by  him,  and  in  the  execution  of  which  he  constantly  contri 
buted  his  assistance  and  advice,  w:e  shall  look  only  at  what 
appears  under  his  own  name.  During  the  twenty-six  years 
he  spent  at  Giessen  as  ordinary  professor,  he  contributed 
to  scientific  journals  more  than  two  hundred  papers,  about 
twenty  of  which  were  records  of  joint  work,  chiefly  witli 
Wohler.  During  the  same  time  he  published  his  works  ou 
organic  analysis,  organic  chemistry,  chetnistry  applied  to 
physiology  and  agriculture,  his  Chemical  Letters,  and  many 
smaller  treatises.  From  1832  he  was  joint  editor  of  the 
Annalen  cler  Pharmacie,  from  1837  of  the  ffa»dwih-lrr\ 
buch  derreinen  tind  ang  Chetnie,  aud  from  1847 

to  1856  of  the  Jahresbericht  der  Chemie.  These  statement?* 
give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  his  work  ;  of  its  import-1 
ance  and  of  its  effect  on  the  history  of  science  we  shall 
speak  later. 

In  1845  he  was  nusea  to  the  hereditary  rank  of  barort 
under  the  title  of  Freiherr  von  Liebig.  In  1852  he 
aocepted  the  invitation  of  the  Bavarian  Government,  to  the 
ordinary  professorship  of  chemistry  in  the  university  of 
Munich.     This  office  he  held  till  his  death  in  1873. 

In  private  life  Liebig  was  hospitable,  courteous,  and 
kindly.  Honoured  by  all  the  great  scientiGc  societies  of 
the  world,  and  regarded  by  almost  every  one  as  the  great 
authority  in  chemistry,  he  assumed  no  airs  of  superiority, 
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and  lived  the  simple  and  quiet  life  of  a  German  professor. 
Liebig's  influence  on  the  history  of  chemistry  may  be  con- 
sidered under  five  heads: — (1)  the  effect  of  the  opening 
of  the  Giessen  laboratory,  and  of  Liebig's  constant  efforts  tc 
induce  other  universities  to  follow  this  example  ;  (2)  the 
improvements  introduced  by  him  in  methods  of  investigation 
and  in  apparatus;  (3)  the  discovery  of  new  facts;  (4)  the 
development  of  theory  ;  and  (5)  the  application  of  chemistry 
to  physiology,  agriculture,  and  the  arts. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  first.  Under  the  second  head  by 
far  the  most  important  change  introduced  by  Liebig  was  his  method 
of  organic  analysis.  Organic  substances  were  analysed,  and  analysed 
with  accuracy,  before  1330,  but  such  analyses  could  then  be  carried 
ont  only  by  highly  skilled  chemists,  and  involved  great  labour  and  the 
nse  of  cumbrous  apparatus.  Liebig's  method  of  organic  analysis, 
which  was  published  in  all  its  details  in  1831,  and  which  (with 
important  but  secondary  improvements)  is  that  still  used,  made  it 
easy  for  any  advanced  student  to  make  a  fairly  accurate  and  very 
useful  analysis  of  an  organic  substance.  Analysis  is  to  the 
chemist  what  astronomical  methods  for  determining  longitudes  and 
latitudes  are  to  the  geographical  explorer.  Without  it  many  in- 
teresting and  useful  discoveries  may  be  made,  but  it  is  only  when 
complete  a  ad  accurate  analyses  are  made  of  all  the  new  substances 
produced  in  the  course  of  a  research  that  the  research  becomes 
fully  available  to  .other  explorers.  If  Liebig  had  contributed 
nothing  to  organic  chemistry  but  his  method  of  analysis,  he  would 
still  have  been  in  a  perfectly  true  sense  the  founder  of  modern 
organic  chemistry.  Many  other  improvements  of  apparatus  are 
due  to  him  ;  we  need  only  mention  the  simple  form  of  condenser 
called  by  his  name,  and  constantly  used  by  every  chemist,  and 
the  easy  and  accurate  method  for  determining  the  quantity  of  urea 
in  a  solution,  which  was  the  first  step  towards  introducing  precise 
chemical  methods  into  practical  medicine.  This  is  also  the  proper 
plane  to  refer  to  his  analyses  of  the  natural  alkaloids,  and  his 
discovery  of  the  method  of  determining  their  equivalents  by  the 
analysis  of  their  chloroplatinates.  In  the  third  place  we  have  to 
consider  the  new  facts  discovered  by  Liebig.  The  very  great 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  organic  chemistry  made  by  Liebig 
naturally  throws  inte  the  shade  his  contributions  to  inorganic 
chemistry,  but  we  ought  to  remember  his  numerous  analyses  of 
mineral  waters  and  his  contributions  to  t^e  difficult  question  of  the 
accurate  separation  of  cobalt  and  nickel.  It  is,  however,  in  organic 
chemistry  that  Liebig's  great  discoveries  were  made.  These  dis- 
coveries are  so  intimately  connected  with  his  chemical  theories  that 
we  may  most  conveniently  consider  them  along  with  the  fourth 
head,  his  contributions  to  the  development  of  chemical  theory. 

The  notion  of  compound  radicals  is  to  be  found  in  chemistry  as 
far  back  at  least  as  the  time  of  Lavoisier.  Lavoisier  says,  "  Some 
experiments  of  my  owu  and  some  made  by  M.  Hassenfratz  have 
convinced  me  that  in  geneTal  nearly  all  the  vegetable  acids,  such  as 
tartaric,  oxalic,  citric,  malic,  acetic,  pyrotartaric,  pyromucic  acids, 
have  for  their  radical  hydrogen  aud  carbon,  but  united  so  as  to  form 
a  single  base,  that  all  these  acids  differ  from  one  another  by  the 
difference  in  proportion  of  these  two  substances  and  the  degrees  of 
oxidation."  Berzelius  adopted  tins  view  and  expressed  it  thus, — 
**  We  find  the  difference  between  organic  and  inorganic  bodies  to  be 
that,  while  in  inorganic  nature  all  the  oxidized  substances  have  a 
simple  radical,  all  the  organic  substances  have  compound  radicals. 
Just  as  ammonia  is  an  alkali  with  a  compound  radical,  but  possess- 
ing nevertheless  the  greatest  analogies  with  the  mineral  alkalies 
which  have  simple  radicals,  so  we  find  the  greatest  analogy  between 
the  mineral  and  the  organic  acids,  so  that  the  relations  of  potash  and 
soda  to  acetic,  oxalic,  citric  acids  are  the  same  as  their  relations  to 
sulphuric,  nitric,  phosphoric  acids."  These-  views  were  published 
by  Berzelius  in  1817.  In  1815  Gay-Lussac  had  discovered  cyanogen, 
and  shown  that  this  compound  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  is  the 
radical  of  prussic  acid  and  its  salts,  in  the  same  sense  as  chlorine 
is  the  radical  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  chlorides,  Ampere  had 
indicated  a  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  ammonia  salts,  which 
Berzelius  worked  out  in  detail,  according  to  which  those  salts 
contain  a  compound  radical,  ammonium,  playing  in  them*  the 
part  of  potassium  in  the  potash  salts.  Finally,  Davy  suggested 
in  1815  that  tho  hydrated  acids  which  corvflspoud  in  function  to 
hydrochloric  acid  should  be  regarded  as  the  true  acids,  and  proposed 
to  represent  them  as  compounds  of  hydrogen  with  a  radical. 

Such  were  the  knowledge  and  tho  theoretical  position  of  chemists 
on  this  question  when  Liebig  became  professor  ;  the  dates  to  which 
we  liavo  referred  correspond  to  the  time  when  as  a  schoolboy  he 
was  devouring  the  contents  of  chemical  journals  at  Darmstadt,  and 
no  doubt  ho  then  became  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  the  discoveries 
ami  apecukttions  of  Ampere,  Davy,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Berzelius. 

Win  have  seen  that  his  first  investigation  referred  to  the  fulmi- 
nates. Ho  continued  his  researches  upon  tho  compounds  of 
cuinogen   aud  the  substances  connected  with  theru  formed  frequent 


subjects  of  his  researches  during  his  whole  life.  In  this  region  of 
organic  chemistry  he  made  many  important  discoveries,  of  which 
the  limits  of  this  article  do  not  allow  a  detailed  account ;  we  cau, 
only  mention  melone,  mellam,  amnwline,  ammelide,  and  melanine, 
as  substances  discovered  and  investigated  by  him.  In  the  course 
of  these  investigations  he  discovered  the  precise  nature  of  the 
chemical  changes  which  occur  in  the  manufacture  of  bromide  of 
potash.  In  1831  he  examined  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  alcohol, 
among  other  substances  discovered  chloral,  and  commenced  the 
series  of  investigations  into  the  derivatives  of  alcohol  and  ether  to 
which  we  shall  refer  immediately.  In  1832  "Wohler  and  Liebig 
published  the  results'  of  their  joint  research  on  the  oil  of  hitter 
almonds  and  its  derivatives.  This  research  may  be  said  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  modern  organic  chemistry.  For  elegance  of  method  and 
for  clearness  of  insight  it  is  unrivalled,  and  will  always  remain  a 
model  of  what  such  an  investigation  should  be.  They  showed  in 
the  clearest  manner  that  the  compound  C-H50  (here  and  elsewhere 
in  this  article  we  use  the  symbols  now  in  common  use,  instead  of 
those  employed  by  the  authors),  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
benzoyl,  is  the  constant  part,  or  radical,  of  a  great  series  of  com- 
pounds. The  importance  of  this  investigation  was  generally  recog- 
nized. Berzelius  hailed  it  as  the  advent  of  real  daylight  on  the 
subject  of  organic  chemistry,  and  even  suggested  the  names  proin 
or  orthrin  (from  irpwi  and  opdpos)  for  the  newly  discovered  radical. 
"We  now  come  to  the  long  controversy-  as  to  the  constitution  of 
alcohol  and  ether,  which  engaged  so  much  of  Liebig's  time  and 
energy.  Gay-Lussac  had  shown  in  1815  that  alcohol  and  ether 
might,  as  far  as  their  composition  is  concerned,  be  represented  as 
compounds  of  defiant  gas  and  water,  and  further  that,  if  we  repre- 
sent the  quantities  by  volume  of  gas  or  vapour,  ether  contains  one 
volume  ot  defiant  gas  and  half  a  volume  of  water  vapour,  while 
alcohol  contains  equal  volumes  of  the  two.  In  1828  Dumas  and 
Boullay  published  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  preparations  and 
properties  of  the  ethers,  in  which  they  further  developed  the  ideas 
suggested  by  Gay-Lussac.  They  regarded  defiant  gas  as  the  radical 
of  aid  the  etherial  compounds,  as  ammonia  is  of  the  ammouiacal  salts, 
and  formulated  them  thus  : — 


Base. 

Acid. 

Water. 

NHj 
C,H4 
2NIIj 
2CH. 
2C\H, 

c;h4 

KH, 

HC1 
HC1 
N2Oj 
K.Oj 

H.o 
2H.0 

"We  have  given  only  a  sample  of  their  tables,  leaving  out  among 
others  some  substances  in  reference  to  the  composition  of  which  they 
had  fallen  into  error,  error  which  Liebig  detected  and  used  as  an 
argument,  valid  enough  then  no  doubt,  but  of  little  interest  now. 

In  1883  Liebig  proposed  a  quite  different  theory,  one  which  stands 
to  Dumas  and  Boullay's  in  the  same  relation  which  the  ammonium 
theory  holds  to  the  ammonia  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the 
ammoniacal  salts.  Just  as  Ampere  and  Berzelius  regarded  sal- 
ainmoniac,  not  as  NH^HCl,  but  as  NH4,C1,  so  Liebig  proposed 
for  muriatic  ether  the  formula  C2H5,C1  instead  of  C8H4,HC1.  The 
really  cogent  argument  which  he  brought  forward,  the  argument 
which  we  can  now  best  appreciate,  is  that,  while  alcohol  contains 
combined  water,  ether  does  not.  According  to  Dumas  and  Boullay 
alcohol  and  ether  are  both  hydrates,  but  in  Liebig's  view  ether  is 
(C?H5)30  and  alcohol  (C,H8>aOlH10.  If  we  wish  to  understand 
this  argument  we  must  recollect  that  to  the  chemists  of  that  time 
oxidized  hydrogen  was  water,  and  Liebig's  arguments  are  as  sound 
now  as  they  were  then,  for  the  most  recent  views  represent  alcohol 
as  C3H8 — 0 — H,  and  this  contains  oxidized  hydrogen,  or,  as  we  may 
say,  half  a  molecule  of  water,  and  Liebig's  tests  do  not  distinguish 
preformed  water,  but  hydrogen  and  oxygen  combined  as  they  are  in 
water.  Much  debate  and  investigation  followed,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  relations  of  all  the  substances  derived  from  alcohol  were 
thoroughly  and  practically  studied  in  a  fuller  and  more  careful 
manner  than  would  have  been  possible  had  there  not  been  a 
theoretical  point  to  defend  and  to  attack.  The  enormous  number 
of  facts  discovered  by  Liebig  put  him  in  a  very  favourable  position 
as  tho  advocate  of  his  theory.  Chemists  could  not  do  without 
a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  and  they  could  only  get  this  knowledge 
through  Liebig's  papers,  in  which  the  facts  were  expressed  in  tin? 
language  of  his  theory. 

In  1835  Regnault  began  a  series  of  most  important  researches 
into  the  compounds  derived  from  defiant  gas.  He  showed  that 
many  of  these  substances -might  bo  classified  and  their  relations 
explained  by  the  assumption  of  a  radical  C3Hg,  to  which  ho  gave  the 
name  of  aldehydene.  Liebig  saw  that  according  to  his  view  of  the 
meaning  of  tho  word  radical,  as  "  the  unchan^ini,'  constituent  in  a 
series  of  compounds,"  the  same  radical  may  be  assumed  in  alcuhol 
and  in  acetic  acid,  and  in  1839,  in  a  note  published  in  the  Annalen, 
he  puts  tho  matter  in  a  very  clear  light.  He  says,  "  Ether  an  J 
ammonia  havo  in  their  compounds  a  ocrtain  resemblance  which  was 
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first  indicated  by  Dumas  and  Boullay,  and  tho  view  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  ammonia  salts  which  is  generally  held  in  France  was 
the  reason  why  ether  was  considered  tho  first  hydrate  of  defiant 
gas,  alcohol  as  the  second  hydrate,  &c.  ;  in  Germany  and  other 
countries  the  water  necessary  for  the  constitution  of  the  salts  of 
ammonia  with  oxygen  acids  was  considered  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  base  ;  it  was  assumed  that  this  water  forms  with  the  ammonia 
oxide  of  ammonium  (NH,v'\  and  this  view  in  ascertain  sense 
smoothed  tho  way  for  another,  according  to  which  the  existence  of 
organic  oxides,  capable  of  neutralizing  acids,  appeared  very  probable, 
as  a  necessary  complement  to  the  organic  acias  which  chemists  had 
long  been  inclined  to  regard  as  oxides  of  organic  radicals.  Ether 
was  in  these  cou-ntries  regarded  as  an  organic  oxide,  and  this 
difference  of  view  excited  a  ten  years'  strife,  as  an  immediate  result 
of  which-  we  may  regard  the  discovery  of  a  great  number  of  com- 
pounds which  enriched  science  with  innumerable  important  obser- 
vations. No  region  of  organic  chemistry  has  been  so  thoroughly 
and  so  completely  studied  as  the  compounds  connected  with  ether  ; 
and  now,  when  the'existence  of  organic  oxides  is  no  longer  denied, 
the  support  of  the  opposite  opinion  has  como  to  an  end,  although  it 
can  not  be  said  that  thequestion  itself  has  been  experimentally  decided. 
If  we  compare  in  the  light  of  our  presenj;  knowledge  the  ammonia 
compounds  with  the  ether  compounds,  we  at  once  see  that  the 
opposing  views  were  fundamentally  the  same  in  the  two  cases-  The 
disputes  took  place  because  we  were  not  at  one  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  phenomena.  The  ether  and  ammonia  compounds  assume 
in  fact  the  same  form  if  amidogen  is  regarded  as  the  unchange- 
able radical  of  the  ammonia  compounds,  and  acetyl  [Reguault's 
aldehydene]  as  the  starting  point  of  the  ether  compounds,  The 
two  sets  of  compounds  differ  only  in  so  far  as  we  must  ascribe  to 
acetyl  the  power  of  forming  acids,  a  power  which  amidogen  does 
not  possess.  ' 

He  then  gives  a  table  containing  in  two  columns  the  ammonia 
and  the  ether  compounds,  in  which  C2H3  corresponds  to  NH2, 
CaH«  to  NH3,  and  C3H6  to  NH4,  and*  adds,  "These  formulae 
require  no  explanation  ;  they  have  been  developed  in  order  to 
show  the  extraordinary  resemblance  of  the  ammonia  and  the  ether 
compounds,  and  to  show  why  it  was  that  many  chemists  regarded 
olefiaat  gas  as  the  firsf  member  of  the  series  of  ether  compounds. 
Both  of  the  formerly  antagonistic  theories  have,  as  may  be  easily 
seen,  from  this  point  of  view  the  same  foundation,  and  all  further 
questions  is  to  the  truth  of  the  one  or  other  view  is  thus  of  course 
set  at  rest." 

It  was  during  tho  course  of  the  controversy  which  then  closed 
that  Liebig  had  discovered  aldehyde,  chloral,  and,  simultaneously 
with  Soubeiran,  chloroform,  besides  numerous  other  substances  of 
less  general  interest,  and  developed  the  theory  now  generally  received 
of  the  formation  of  ether  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol. 

In  the  very  short  sketch  given  above  of  the  discussion  as  to  the 
constitution  of  ether,  we  mentioned  that  Liebig's  ethyl  theory  was 
to  some  extent  borrowed  from  Berzelius.  Berzelius  had  suggested 
that  ether  was  the  oxide  of  a  radical  (Liebig's  ethyl),  but  he  was  at 
first  inclined  to  regard  alcohol,  not  as  the  hydrate  oxide  of  the  same 
radical,  but  rather  as  the  oxide  of  another  one,  which  with  our 
symbols  would  be  written  C2Hg.  But  there  was  a  deeper  difference 
than  this  between  the  radical  theories  of  Berzelius  and  Liebig. 
This  essential  difference  first  clearly  showed  itself  in  the  notes  which 
Liebig  added  to  two  letters  from  Berzelius  to  Wohler,  published  in 
the  Annalen  in  1839.  In  these  letters  Berzelius  gives  his  views  of 
the  constitution  of  oxychlorides,  with  which  he  classes  such  bodies 
as  trichloracetic  acid.  All  those  bodies  he  represents  as  compounds 
of  oxides  and  chlorides,  in  harmony  with  the  dualistic  system. 

Thus,  instead  of  S03Cla,  CaHCl3Oa,  kc,  he  writes  SCl6  +  2SOa, 
C,Clfl  +  C203,  Aic.  (taking  the  anhydrous  .acid).  In  his  second 
letter  on  Malaguti's  chlorinated  ethers  he  naturally  arrives  at 
formulae  of  extreme  complexity.  In  his  notes  Liebig  ,cates  that  he 
does  not  agree  with  Berzelius,  and  that  the  analogy  first  pointed 
out  by  Berzelius  between  inorganic  and  organic  compounds  and 
his  theory  of  organic  radicals  had  been  a  guiding  star  in  a  labyrinth 
in  wnich  previously  no  one  could  find  the  way.  "  But,  while  there 
are  points  of  resemblance,  there  are  very  many  points  of  difference ; 
we  should  follow  a  theory  as  long  as  it  gives  us  light  and  explains 
facts  ;  up  to  a  certain  point  the  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry 
help  us  in  organic  chemistry,  beyond  it  tliey  leave  us,  and  produce 
instead  of  removing  complications;  beyond  this  point  we  require 
new  principles." 

These  aew  principles  were  supplied  by  Liebig's  radical  theory. 
As  Liebig  showed,  abstract  discussions  as  to  the  truth  of  a  theory 
are  out  of  place  in  an  experimental  science ;  the  question  is  not  as 
to  their  essential  truth  but  as  to  their  practical  fruitfulness.  Do 
they  help  us  to  understand  old  and  to  discover  new  facts  ?  If  they 
do,  the  morrow  may  take  thought  for  its  own  theories.  These  are 
not  Liebig's  words,  but  they  seem  to  express  his  ideas. 

Liebig  early  expressed  his  approval  of  Davy's  views  as  to  the  con- 
afcitutfon  of  acids,  but  he  rarely  used  the  language  or  the  notation 
corresponding  to  that  view.  This  divergence  between  his  theory 
and  his  habitual  language  is  interesting  as  showing  that  he  held 


that  the  same  truth  may  be  expressed  in  more  than  ouo  way,  and 
that  where  no  immediate  point  is  to  be  gained  it  is  well  to  employ 
the  language  best  understood  by  those  whom  we  address.  In  this, 
as  in  his  preference  for  what  was  called  the  equivalent  system  of 
notation  over  that  of  Berzelius,  he  showed  his  sound  practical  judg- 
ment and  common  sense.  Wo  now  see  that  the  notation  of 
Berzelius  was  nearer  the  truth,  but  its  advantages  could  not  be  felt 
until  chemistry  had  advanced  further,  and  its  retention  would  have 
led  to  complications  of  formula;  and  obscuring  of  relations.  Tho 
resemblance  indeed  of  our  present  notation  to  that  of  Berzelius  is 
to  a  great  extent  accidental,  and  the  advance  was  hastened  rather 
than  hindered  by  what  now  looks  like  a  retrograde  step. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  we  have  to  mention  under  the 
present  head.  Liebig  at  once  saw  the  importance  of  Graham's  re- 
searches on  the  phosphates.  He  applied  Graham's  idea  of  poly- 
basicity  to  organic  acids,  and  satisfactorily  proved,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  Berzelius,  that  tartaric  acid  is  dibasic  and  citric 
acid  tnbasic. 

"We  have  hitherto  said  nothing  as  to  the  relation  of  Liebig's 
theories  to  those  at  present  held  by  chemists.  On  this  subject  a 
word  may  suffice.  The  great  revolt  against  the  radical  theory  led 
by  Laurent  and  Gerhard t  produced  a  loug  and  acrimonious  contro- 
versy. In  that  controversy  Liebig  took  his  part,  and  many  hard  and 
some  unfair  things  were  said  by  him.  The  controversy  itself  was 
of  course  the  means  of  producing  a  vast  amount  of  thorough  research, 
and  was  thus,  like  all  such  contests,  of  direct  use;  it  also  led  to  tho 
revision  of  all  theoretical  opinions  from  a  totally  new  puiut  of  view. 
From  this  ordeal  the  radical  theory  has  emerged,  not  very  different 
in  appearance.  But  it  has  undergone  a  profound  change.  Its 
foundations  have  been  immensely  strengthened,  it  has  been  .to  a 
great  extent  explained.  Some  chemists  seem  to  think  that  this 
makes  it  an  entirely  new  theory.  We  cannot  share  this  view.  Our 
reasons  for  believing  in  ethyl  and  benzoyl  differ  from  the  reasons 
adduced  by  Wohler  and  Liebig  onlyin  this  that  we  have  arguments 
which  they  had  not ;  their  arguments  remain.  We  now  know  some- 
thing of  the  reason  why  such  radicals  exist;  we  can,  to  a  certain 
extent,  deduce  their  properties  from  those  of  the  elements  which 
they  contain,  but  explanation  is  something  different  from  refu- 
tation ;  the  theory  has  grown,  but  still  remains  the  same  theory. 

Liebig  all  his  life  showed  a  special  predilection  for  the  study 
of  the  immediate  products  of  animal  life.  He  investigated  with 
untiring  zeal  the  substances  contained  in  urine  and  in  the  juice  of 
flesh.  In  these  researches  he  discovered  many  new  substances,  and 
cleared  up  doubts  and  difficulties  as  to  their  relations  to  one  another 
and  to  other  bodies.  Late  in  life  he  expressed  the  most  lively 
interest  in  Volhardt's  synthesis  of  sarcosin  and  creatine,  substances 
with  the  preparation  of  which  he  had  long  before  been  engaged. 
In  this  connexion  it  is  right  that  we  should  mention  his  elaborate, 
investigation  on  uric  acid  and  its  derivatives.  This  line  of  study 
led  him.  to  interest  himself  in  the  chemistry  of  food,  and  the  im- 
portance of  his  work  in  this  direction  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
We  do  not  refer  alone  to  his  methods  of  preparing  the  extract  of 
meat  and  the  food  for  infants,  w  hich  have  perhaps  spread  his  fame 
more  widely  than  his  strictly  scientific  work  could  have  done  ;  we 
refer  rather  to  the  influence  which  his  analyses  and  calculations  have 
had  on  medical  opinion  and  practice.  And  this  leads  us  to  our  fil'ih 
head,  Liebig's  influence  on  the  application  of  chemistry  to  physio- 
logy, agriculture,  and  the  arts. 

Before  Liebig  undertook  his  investigations  into  the  chemistry  of 
vegetation,  the  views  (they  can  scarcely  be  called  theories)  held  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  plants  are  nourished  were  vague  in  tho 
extreme.  The  only  point  satisfactorily  made  out  was  that  under  the 
influence  of  light  the  green  parts  of  plants  are  capable  of  decom- 
posing carbonic  acid,  giving  off  oxygen  and  retaining  the  carbon. 
Saussure,  to  whose  careful  experiments  the  establishment  of  this 
fact,  first  noticed  by  Priestley,  is  mainly  due,  believed  that  tho 
nitrogen  of  the  plant  came  from  soluble  organic  substances  absorbed 
by  the  roots,  and  expressly  says  that  the  main  use  of  ammonia  in 
manure  is  as  a  solvent  of  humus,  which  he  supposed  to  be  one 
source  of  tho  carbon  in  plants  ;  and,  although  the  ashes  of  the  vari- 
ous plants  had  been  analysed,  the  importance  of  the.  mineral  con- 
stituents of  vegetables  was  not  at  all  recognized.  Liebig  undertook 
the  investigation  of  this  question  in  1840.  He  showed  that  the 
plant  derives  its  nourishment  partly  from  the  air,  partly  from  the 
soil  ;  the  carbonic  acid  and  water,  the  ammonia  and  nitric  acid, 
which  he  showed  to  be  the  sources  of  the  plant's  nitrogen,  come  from 
the  atmosphere  ;  while  the  potash,  soda",  lime,  iron,  magnesia,  sul- 
phuric acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and  silica  come  from  the  soil.  ho> 
exhaustion  can  take  place  of  the  former,  but  the  soil  contains  only 
a  limited  amount  of  the  latter  in  a  soluble  state,  and  when  this  is 
used  up  the  soil  becomes  barren.  Not  only  so,  but  the  absence  of 
any  one  of  the  necessary  substances  makes  the  soil  barren.  He 
showed  how  manure  acts  by  restoring  these  deficient  ingredients,  and 
how,  when  the  land  is  loft  fallow,  atmospheric  influences  decom- 
pose the  insoluble  minerals  and  supply  the  Boil  with  what  has 
been  removed.  Ho  further  showed  that  plants  use  and  therefore 
remove  from  the  soil  the  uticlesof  plant  food  in  various  proportions,, 
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and  thus  explained  thf  advantage  of  a  rotation  of  crops.  The  arti- 
ficial manures  which  he  introduced  contained  the  essential  mineral 
substances,  and  a  small  ijmtntitY  of  ammoniacal  salts,  because  he 
lu'ld  that  while  the  air  supplies  ammonia  it  does  not  always  supply 
it  fast  enough,  particularly  to  the  less  leafy  plants.  He  bought  a 
Held  near  Giessen  for  his  experiments,  and  treated  it  with  the 
artificial  manure,  hut  the  result  was  disappointing.  The  manure 
was  not  inactive,  but  nut  nearly  so  active  as  it  should  have  been. 
It  was  many  years  before  he  detected  the  cause.  To  prevent  the 
lain  washing  uwny  the  alkalies  in  the  manure,  he  had  taken  great 
jiaius  to  render  them  insoluble.  Way's  experiments  on  the  absorp- 
tion of  manure  by  soil*  (1850)  occurred  to  him  as  suggesting  an 
explanation,  and  in  1S5?  he  made  a  number  uf  experiments  on  the 
retention  of  various  substances  by  earth.  In  these  he  confirmed 
slid  extended  Way's  observations,  and  thus  saw  that  his  eilort  to 
*Aake  hi*  manure  Iretter  had  made  it  worse.  As  he  says,  "  I  had 
sinned  against  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and  received  my  righteous 
punishment.  I  wished  to  improve  His  work,  and  in  my  blindness 
t»clieved  that,  in  the  marvellous  chain  of  laws  binding  life  on  the 
earth's  surface  and  keeping  it  always  new,  a  link  had  been  forgotten 
•which  I,  weak  powerless  worm,  must  supply." 

Now,  just  as  he  showed  that  plants  require  certain — often  small — 
quantities  of  particular  substances,  else  they  will  not  grow  at  all, 
however  great  may  bo  the  quantities  of  other  kinds  of  food  supplied, 
w"  he  showed  that  animals  also  require,  not  only  a  proper  quantity 
of  food,  but  also  the  right  proportion  of  the  different  kinds  of  food, 
mineral  as  well  as  organic.  In  the  classification  of  the  kinds  of 
organic  food  into  heat-producing  and  blood-forming,  it  was  necessary 
to  examine  whether  the  carbohydrates,  starch,  sugar,  &c,  should 
he  placed  alongside  of  fat.  He  was  thus  led  to  inquire  into  the 
power  of  the  animal  body  to  produce  fat  from  starch  or  sugar,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Dumas  and 
Boussingault,  that  this  transformation  does  take  place. 

Liebig's  investigations  iuto  the  relations  of  organic  chemistry  to 
physiology  led  him  to  the  conviction  that  the  only  source  of  animal 
heat  U  the  heat  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  tissues,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  he  had  to  defend  this  view  against  what 
lie  truly  enough,  though  perhaps  somewhat  impolitely,  called  the 
absurd  nonsense  of  his  medical  opponents.  He  also  succeeded  in 
demolishing,  it  is  to  be  hoped  finally,  the  ridiculous  belief  in  the 
|iossibility  of  tho  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  human  body. 

Liebig's  theory  of  Feumentatiox  (q.v.)  aimed  at  explaining  the 
phenomena  on  purely  chemical  principles.  He  ridiculed  the 
physiological  theories,  and  looked  upon  the  growth  of  fungi  rather 
its  incident  of  the  fermentation,  adducing  the  fermentative  changes 
of  amygdaline  and  similar  substances  as  cases,  of  fermentation 
without  life. 

We  have  still  to  notice  one  of  Liebig's  chemical  discoveries,  of 
secondary  interest  chemically,  but  of  great  practical  importance. 
This  is  his  discovery  of  a  method  for  depositing  a  uniform  film  of 
metallic  silver  on  smooth  clean  surfaces.  This  method  may  render 
it  possible  to  use  reflectors  for  astronomical  telescopes  of  a  size 
unattainable  with  the  old  speculum  metal. 

Tlio  most  Important  of  Liebig's  works  separately  published  are  as  follows: — 
Anfeitung  zuv  Analyse  organischen  Korper,  1S37,  2d  ed.,  1853;  Die  Cheinie  in 
ihrer  Amcendung  auf  Agricultur  und  Physiofogie,  1810,  9th  ed.,  1876-76;  Die 
Thtrr*Chemie  oder  die  organische  C/temte  in  Hirer  Antrenduna  auf  Phpsiologie  und 
Patftoiogie,  1842,  3d  ed.,  1847  ;  //andbuch  der  Chemie  mit  '/tticksicht  auf  Phar- 
T*acie,  1843;  vol.  I.  of  Geiger'a  Handbuch  der  Pharmacie,  new  ed.;  Chemisette 
Jtriefe  1844,  6th  ed..  1878  ;  Chemiacne  Untersuchungen  fiber  das  Flei*eh  und  seine 
Znbereit ung  a>s  Nahrungsmittel,  1847;  drundsdtae  der  Ag rien  1 fur- Chem it,  1855; 
Xnr  Throne  und  Praxis  *n  der  Landwirthschaft,  1856 ;  Natunoissenschaftliche 
iirizfe  ttber  die  modente  Landwirthschaft,  1859;  Reden  und  Abhandlungpn,  1874, 
f)  posthumous  collection  or  some  of  his  addresses  and  shorter  publications. 
LleMg'a  scientific  papers  were  qhlcfly  published  In  Popeendoiff's  Annalen  till 
1S31).  and  in  Ltchlga  Annalen  from  1832  onwards.  His  ciiticism  of  Bucon  appeared 
i:-  tho  Angsburget  attgemeine  Zeituna  in  1863  and  1SC4,  and  also  as  a  separate 
publication. 

LIECHTENSTEIN,  a  sovereign  and  independent  prin- 
cipality, the  smallest  in  Germany,  is  bounded  on  the  N.E 
and  E.  by  the  Austrian  Vorarlberg,  on  the  S.  by  the 
JSwiss  canton  of  Orisons,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Rhine, 
while  on  the  north  it  tapers  almost  to  a  point.  The  state, 
consisting  of  the  lordships  of  Vaduz  and  Schellenberg,  is 
only  15  miles  in  length,  hardly  over  5  miles  in  its  average 
breadth,  and  comprises  an  area  of  68  square  n. ins. 
Excepting  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  *,he  Rhine, 
the  surface  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  being  traversed 
from  south  to  north  by  spurs  of  the  Rhaetian  Aips,  which 
at  some  points  attain  an  altitude  of  about  7000  feet.  The 
climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile  and  well 
watered.'  The  chief  products  are  corn,  wine,  flax,  fruit, 
and  timber.  Agriculture  and  toe  tending  of  cattle  form 
the  chief  employment  of  tho  inhabitants.  A  branch  of  the 
Vorarlberg  railway  from  FeUkirah  to  Buchs  passes  through 


the  state.  In  1876  the  population  amounted  to  S664, 
of  old  German  extraction,  and  Roman  Catholics  by  con- 
fession. The  capital  is  Vaduz  or  Liechtenstein,  with  960 
inhabitants. 

Until  1866  Liechtenstein  formed  part  of  the  German  confedera- 
tion, but  from  that  date  it  has  been  constitutionally  independent, 
although  for  the  sake  of  convenience  the  postal  system,  customs,  and 
currency  are  under  the  general  Austrian  administration,  from  which 
the  principality  receives  annually  some  £1600  as  its  share  in  the 
customs  dues.  According  to  the  charter  of  the  26th  September 
1S62,  Liechtenstein  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  sovereign 
prince  sharing  the  legislative  power  with  a  diet  of  fifteen  members 
(elected  sexennially),  of  whom  three  are  nominated  by  the  prince,; 
and  twelve  elected  by  popular  suffrage.  The  chief  control  of  the 
principality  is  carried  on  at  Vienna  by  a  court  chancellory,  which 
also  serves  as  the  judicial  court  of  appeal  of  first  instance,  the  ulti- 
mate court  of  appeal  being  at  Innsbruck.  The  immediate  direction 
of  the  i>riucipality  in  administrative  and  judicial  matters  is  at  Vaduz. 
The  inhabitants  are  free  from  military  service  and  direct  taxation. 
The  annual  revenue  amounts  to  about  £6000.  Although  the 
sovereignty  of  the  prince  is  so  small,  his  estates  in  Austria  and 
elsewhere  render  him  one  of  the  wealthiest  landed  proprietors  in 
Germany,  his  income  from  them  ^mounting  to  nearly  £140,000 
sterling.  The  house  of  Liechtenstein,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Central 
Europe,  was  elevated  to  the  princely  dignity  in  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  century.  Anthony  Florian  in  1713  obtained  a  vote  and 
seat  in  the  imperial  diet,  and  after  the  union,  iu  1719,  of  the  lord- 
ships of  Vaduz  and  Schellenberg  into  one  principality  under  the 
name  of  Liechtenstein,  his  privileges  were,  in  1723,  confirmed  tft 
his  successors.  See  Jacob  von  Falke,  Gcschicltlc  des  filrsllidicn 
Hantct  Liechtenstein,  2  vols.  (Vienna,  1868-77). 

LIEGE  (Germ.,  Luttich  ;  Dutch,  Luik  ;  Walloon,  Lige; 
usually  Latinized  as  Leodium),  a  city  of  Belgium,  the  chief 
town  of  the  province  of  Li^ge,  is  situated  in  50°  39'  N.  Int. 
and  5°  31'  E.  long.,  56  miles  east  of  Brussels  (62J   ify 


rail),  and  16  miles  south-south-west  of  M&estricht. «  It 
occupies  a  remarkably  fine  position  on  the  banks  of  the 
Meuse,  which  at  this  point  is  joined  by  the  Ourthe.  On 
the  left-hand  side  stands  the  older  city  with  the  citadel  and 
the  more  important  historical  buildiugs  ;  on  the  right  hand 
lies  the  lower  aud  more  modern  portion,  commanded  by  the 
fort  of  the  Chartreuse.  The  rivor,  there  460  feet  across, 
is   spanned  by   several   bridges,   of  which  the   Pont_des 
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Arches,  rebuilt  in  1860-63,  dates  originally  from  the  8th 
century,  and  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  local  annals. 
Place  St  Lambert  is  the  historical  centre  of  Liege.  Here 
still  stands  the  noble  building — erected  (1508-40)  by 
Cardinal  de  la  Marck  in  a  late  Gothic  style — which  down 
to  the  revolution  was  the  palace  of  the  prince-bishops,  and 
is  now  with  its  modern  extensions  occupied  by  the  public 
courts  and  other  administrative  offices.  And  here,  till  it 
was  ruined  by  the  revolutionists  in  1794,  and  completely 
removed  in  1808,  stood  the  old  cathedral  of  St  Lambert, 
originally  founded  in  712,  and  rebuilt  after  a  great  fire 
at  the  close  of  the  1 2th  century.  The  rank  of  cathedral 
■was  in  1802  transferred  to  the  abbey -church  of  St  Paul, 
the  foundation  of  which  is  assigned  to  908,  though  the 
nave  is  no  older- than  the  16th  century,  aud  the  choir 
belongs  to  1280.  The  stained  glass  and  the  wood  carving 
of  the  pulpit  by  Geefs  deserve  particular  mcutioa  Other 
cNurches  of  note  are  St  Jacques,  a  fine  Gothic  building 
founded  in  1016,  with  a  Romanesque  west  tower  and  a 
polygonal  choir ;  St  Barthelcmy,  a  completely  modernized 
basilica  of  the  1 2th  century  ;  St  Martin,  founded  in  962  and 
rebuilt  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century;  and  the  Holy 
Cross,  founded  by  Notker  in  979,  with  a  west,  choir  dating 
from  the  12th  century,  and  the  east  choir  and  nave  from 
the  14th.  The  university  of  Liege,  established  in  1817,  is 
a  flourishing  institution  with  about  40  professors  and  800 
students,  a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  a  botanic  garden 

!1819,  formerly  the  Jesuits'  garden),  a  school  of  mines 
1825),  a  school  of  arts  and  manufactures,  a  normal 
grammar  school,  and  several  other  auxiliary  foundations. 
There  b  no  theological  faculty, — the  theological  seminary, 
with  a  large  library  of  its  own,  being  an  independent  insti- 
tution. The  city  further  possesses  a  blind  asylum,  a  deaf 
and  dumb  institute,  schools  of  design,  painting,  and  music, 
a  ajological  garden,  a  municipal  museum,  &c  The  Place 
d'Avroi  is  adorned  by  an  equestrian  statue  of  Charlemagne 
by  Jehotte;  and  in  front  of  the  theatre  stands  a  bronze 
atatue  of  Gretry,  the  composer,  who  was  born  at  Liege. 

'large  is  the  crntre  of  n  grant  mining  district  rich  in  coal,  lend, 
zinc,  and  iron  ;  the  coal  mines  extend  under  the  city  and  tho 
I'iycr.  hi  1879  358,100  tons  of  coal  were  raised  in  the  province, 
22,150  persons  being  employed  in  the  pits.  The  iron,  lead,  and  zinc 
fuiuidi-ics  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  work  up  large  quantities 
of  oic  ir  Addition  to  the  local  supply.  Steel,  copper,  and  tin  wares, 
si  -am-cngines  and  general  machinery,  woollen  goods,  excellent 
Kawsand  files,  nails,  needles,  mirrors,  clocks,  leather,  paper,  and 
oil  are  among  the  products  of  the  versatile  industry  of  the  place, 
laege  firearms  have  long  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation.  They  give 
employment  to  about  30,000  workmen,  who  for  the  most  part  work 
in  their  own  houses,  tho  '^h  in  1878  a  large  factory  was  erected  in 
the  American  stvle  for  making  all  parts  of  the  weapon  by  machinery. 
In  1878  183,806  single-barrelled  guns,  113,121  double-barrelled 
gnus,  403,649  revolvers,  19,395  saddle  pistols,  and  about  85,000 
army  weapons,  &c,  were  passed  by  Liege  through  tho  Government 
testing  office  The  trade  of  Liege  is  favoured  by  the  fact  that  the 
town  is  an  important  junction  on  the  Rhenish  Belgian  Railway, 
commands  more  than  one  navigable  river,  and  has  long  been  one  of 
tho  leading  cattle-markets  in  the  country.  The  population  was 
115,956  in  1874. 

About  720  the  bishops  of  Tongres,  after  oscillating  betweenTongres 
and  Maestricht,  settled  at  Liege,  though  they  did  not  take  tho  title 
bishop  of  Liege  for  more  than  two  centuries.  Their  church  of  St 
Lambert  received  large  territorial  endowments,  and  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury thty  liccainc  princes  of  the  empire.  For  centuries  the  struggle 
was  maintained  between  episcopal  tyranny  and  civic  independence  ; 
aud  ducal  and  imperial  armies  were  called  in  to  crush  the  insurrec- 
tions. In  this  way  Charles  the  Cold  of  Burgundy  made  himself 
master  of  the  city  in  1467,  and  again  with  much  bloodshed  and 
barbarity  in  1468.  Bishop  Ferdinand  ii>  1650  and  Bishop  Maxi- 
milian in  1684  were  each  imposed  on  the  citizens  by  force  of  arms, 
and  kept  them  down  by  means  of  a  strong  citadel  and  foreign  sol- 
diers. In  1691  Liege  was  bombarded  for  fivo  days  by  Marshal  de 
Boufllers ;  in  1702  Marlborough  took  the  citadel  by  storm  from  a 
French  garrison  ;  and  in  1792  tho  town  was  tho  scene  of  a  great 
defeat  of  the  Austriaus  by  tho  French. 

I  Sec  Kananx,  iltit.  du  payt  de  Liege:  Point!!,  //tit.  de  TaneieJi  pay*  de  LU'je, 
ard  liege  piticrague;  Polaln  and  Ralkcm,  Coulurnee  tin  pins  de  liege ;  Baron 
4e  (Serlaclie.  UUI.  de  Uige  pd  cU.,  1853) ;  Bccuellevrc,  Biographic  liegecisi. 
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L1EGXITZ,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name 
iu  the  Prussian-  province  of  Silesia,  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  Katzbach,  just  above  its  junction  with  the 
Sehwarzwasser,  and  40  miles  west-north-west  of  Breslau. 
It  consists  of  an  old  town,  surrounded  by  pleasant,  shady 
promenades,  and  several  well-built  suburbs.  The  most 
prominent  building  is  the  palace  of  the  former  dukes  of 
Liegnitz,  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1835,  and  now  occupied  by 
the  administrative  offices  of  the  district.  Tho  Rittcr 
Acadcmie,  founded  by  the  emperor  Joseph  in  1708,  for  tho 
education  of  the  young  Silesian  nobles,  was  reconstructed 
as  a  gymnasium  in  1810.  The  Roman  Catholic  church, 
with  two  fine  towers,  contains  the  burial  vault  of  the 
dukes.  The  principal  Lutheran  church  dates  from  the 
1 4th  century.  There  are  also  several  other  churches  and 
schools,  and  a  number  of  benevolent  institutions.  The 
theatre,  the  barracks,  the  military  hospital,  and  tho  town- 
house  are  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  remaining  buildings. 
The  manufactures  of  Liegnitz  are  considerable,  the  chief 
articles  being  cloth,  wool,  leather,  tobacco,  and  pianos.  Its 
trade  in  grain  and  its  cattle-markets  arc  likewise  important. 
The  large  market  gardens  in  the  suburbs  grow  vegetables 
to  the  value  of  £20,000  per  annum.  Population  in  1  880 
37,168,  about  one-sixth  being  Roman  Catholics. 

Liegnitz  is  first  mentioned  in  an  historical  document  in  tno  year 
1004.  In  1164  it  became  the  scat  of  tho  dukes  of  Liegnitz,  who 
greatly  improved  and  enlarged  it,  especially  iu  1170  and  1175. 
The  dukes  were  members  of  the  illustrious  Piast  family,  which  gave 
so  many  kings  to  Poland.  At  AVahlstatt,  near  Liegnitz,  the  tide 
of  Mongolian  invasion  was  stemmed,  in  1241,  in  a  hard-fought 
battle  between  the  Tartars  and  the  Christian  chivalry  under  the 
duke  of  Silesia.  The  victory,  indeed,  remained  with  the  invaders, 
but  the  obstinate  resistance  deterred  them  from  any  further  atfark 
on  Germany.  DuriDg  the  Thiity  Years'  "War  Liegnitz  was  taken 
by  the  Swedes,  but  was  soon  recaptured  by  the  Imperialists.  The 
Saxon  army  also  defeated  the  imperial  troops  near  Liegnitz  in  10Q4. 
On  the  death  of  the  last  duke  of  Liegnitz  in  1675,  tho  duchy  came 
into  the  possession  of  Austria,  which  retained  it  until  tho  Pi-ussiai- 
conquest  of  Silesia  in  1740—45.  In  1760  Frederick  the  Great  gaineu 
a  decisive  victory  near  Liegnitz  over  the  Austriaus  under  Laudov. 
and  in  1S13  the  list  of  important  battles  in  this  neigh bnnrhood  vr« 
completed  by  Pdiicher's  defeat  of  the  French  at  the  battle  of  th: 
Katzbach.  During  the  present  century  Liegnitz  has  been  unifom.i  v 
prosperous,  and  its  population  has  increased  fivefold  siuco  1800. 

See  Schuohard,  Die  Staill  Liegnitz  (Berlin,  1888);  Samtider  and 
Kraffert,  Chronik  von  Liegnitz  (Liegnitz,  1361-73). 

LIEN,  in  English  and  American  law,  properly  means 
a  right  of  detaining  goods  of  another  in  your  possession 
until  a  debt  due  to  you  from  the  owner  of  the  goods  is 
paid.  To  the  original  or  common  law  conception  of  a  lien 
it  would  appear  to  be  necessary  that  the  goods  over  which 
lien  is  claimed  shoidd  be  actually  in  the  possession  of  the 
creditor,  and  further  that  the  debt  should  have  been  incurred 
with  reference  to  the  goods  which  are  detained.  Such  is 
the  lien  of  the  workman  to  whom  articles  are  delivered  for 
the  purpose  of  being  operated  upon  by  him  in  the  way  of 
his  trade.  He  is  entitled  to  keep  the  article  he  has  worked 
at  until  remuneration  for  his  labour  has  been  made  to  him. 
Of  precisely  the  same  character  is  the  lien  of  the  carrier 
over  the  goods  conveyed  by  him,  for  the  fare ;  of  the 
farrier  over  the  horse  which  he-  has  cured,  for  his  fee ;  of 
blacksmiths,  shipwrights,  and  other  artificers  for  tho  wages 
they  have  earned  by  working  at  or  on  the  thing  detained. 
This,  the  true  lien  of  the  English  law,  is  denominated  :i 
particular  lien  in  contradistinction  to  a  right  of  detainer 
exercisable  over  the  property  of  another  for  a  debt  not 
incurred  in  relation  to  the  thing  detained.  The  latter  is 
a  general  lien.  The  former  is  said  to  be  favourably,  the 
latter  strictly,  construed  by  the  law.  The  former  arises  by 
implication  of  law  from  the  relation  of  tho  parties ;  tho 
latter  requires  a  special  contract  either  expressed  in  terms 
or  to  be  inferred  from  the  usage  of  trade.  Again,  as  pos- 
session is  the  foundation  of  lien  in  common  law,  t  parting 
with  the  possession  would  in  general  operate  as  a  waiver 
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or  forfeiture  of  the  Hen.  The  same  effect  would  follow  of 
oourse  from  any  agreement  by  the  lien  holder  to  give  up 
his  right  while  retaining  possession  of  the  property. 
Again  as  a  general  rule  lien  means  only  a  right  of  deten- 
tion, not  a  power  of  sale, — a  fact  which  distinguishes  it 
from  a  pledge  of  property  in  security  for  a  loan.  But  iu 
special  cases  powers  of  sale  have  by  statute  or  judicial 
decision  been  added  to  liens.  Thus  innkeepers  now  have, 
in  addition  to  their  ordinary  right  of  lien,  power  to  sell 
goods  and  chattels  left  with  them  after  six  weeks  (41  <fc 
42  Vict.  c.  38).  In  the  United  States  the  principle  of  the 
particular  lien  has  been  developed  in  a  notable  manner  in 
protecting  the  rights  of  workmen  employed  in  building. 
At  common  law,  the  building  belongs  absolutely  to  the 
owner  of  the  soil ;  and  accordingly,  when  a  house  is  erected 
by  contract,  the  contractor  may  receive  payment  from  bis 
employer  and  may  fail  to  pay  the  labourers  he  has 
employed,  who  are  consequently  left  without  redress. 
The  "  mechanics'  liens,"  created  by  statute  in  several  of 
the  American  States,  give  labourers  a  lien  over  the  build- 
ing which  they  have  erected  for  their  unpaid  wages. 
Notice  having  been  filed  in  the  prescribed  manner,  they 
acquire  a  right  to  have  their  wages  paid  out  of  the  property, 
which  may  if  necessary  be  sold  for  that  purpose.  A  similar 
preferential  charge,  not  depending  on  possession,  is 
recognized  by  the  law  in  various  cases,  and  goes  by  the 
name  of  lien.  Thus  in  equity  an  unpaid  vendor  has  a 
charge  for  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money,  or  the 
balance  thereof,  over  the  estate,  although  it  may  no  longer 
be  in  his  possession.  Charges  of  this  kind  are  sometimes 
denominated  equitable  liens.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the 
charge  acquired  over  a  ship  by  a  person  who  has  supplied 
her  with  necessaries  for  the  voyage  under  a  lawful  contract 
with  the  master  (maritime  lien). 

LIEERE,  or  Lier,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province 
of  Antwerp,  9  J  miles  south-east  of  Antwerp  (on  the  railway. 
to  Malines),  at  the  junction  of  the  Great  and  Little  Neethe. 
It  is  a  busy  place  of  15,659  inhabitants  (1874),  and 
manufactures  silk,  lace,  and  shoes,  beetroot  sugar,  and  a 
peculiar  kind  of  white  beer  known  as  cavesse.  The  church 
of  St  Gommarius  (in  plan  a  Latin  cross  with  a  lofty  tower 
in  front)  is  one  of  the  most  notable  buildings  of  its  class 
in  Belgium.  It  was  commenced  in  1425,  but  not  completed 
for  more  than  a  century.  Of  the  fine  stained  glass  windows 
three  were  presented  by  the  emperor  Maximilian. 

Lierre,  which  dates  from  the  9th  century,  owed  much  to  the  favour 
of  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  to  whose  territory  it  belonged.  The  more 
important  facts  in  its  annals  are  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  of 
Philip  the  Fair  with  Joanna  of  Castile  (1496)  ;  the  residence  in  the 
town  of  Christian  II.  of  Denmark  during  his  exile  ;  and  the  con- 
tests between  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  forces  in  1830.  Joseph  II. 
ordered  the  fortifications  to  be  razed  in  1784. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE.     See  Insurance. 

LIFEBOAT.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  here, 
not  the  lifeboat  simply,  but  also  other  means  of  saving  life 
at  Bea.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  vast  commerce 
of  such  a  country  as  Great  Britain  extends  to  every  part 
of  the  world,  that  the  arrivals  and  departures  from  the 
ports  of  the  country  in  one  year  average  six  hundred 
thousand  vessels,  that  these  are  manned  by  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  men  and  boys,  and  carry  goods  to 
the  estimated  value  of  six  hundred  millions  sterling,  with 
unknown  thousands  of  passengers,  that  its  seaboard  is 
nearly  5000  miles  in  extent,  many  parts  of  it  being  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  to  shipping,  that  about  two  thousand 
wrecks  occur  every  year  on  its  shores,  and  above  seven 
hundred  lives  are  los,t,  the  necessity  that  exists  for  a  well- 
organized  system  of  life-saving  apparatus  becomes  very 
apparent.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  ablo  to  add  that  this 
well-organized  system  is  most  efficiently  provided  by  the 
Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution,  with  its  splendid  fleet 


of  two  hundred  and  Beventy-one  lifeboats,  and  by  the  Rocket 
Service.  The  number  of  lives  saved  annually,  either  by 
the  lifeboats  or  by  special  exertions  for  which  the  insti- 
tution has  granted  rewards,  averages  in  round  numbers 
nine  hundred,  and  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  these 
(four-fifths)  are  saved  by  lifeboats.  These  lifeboats,  too, 
are  the  means  of  saving  every  year  from  twenty  to  thirty 
vessels  which,  owing  to  stress  of  weather,  exhausted  men, 
<tc,  would  almost  certainly  have  been  lost  but  for  the  aid 
afforded  by  the  fresh  and  experienced  lifeboat  crews. 

The  qualities  of  the  lifeboat  first  deserve  our  attention. 
These  are  such  that  this  boat  is  able  to  live  in  seas,  and  go 
into  positions  of  danger,  that  would  overwhelm  ordinary 
boats  or  insure  their  destruction.  Eight  important  quali- 
ties are  possessed  by  it  in  a  very  high  degree  : — (1) 
buoyancy  ;  (2)  great  lateral  stability,  or  resistance  to  up- 
setting; (3)  the  power  to  right  itself  if  upset;  (4)  the 
power  of  immediate  self-discharge  when  filled  with  water ; 
(5)  strength ;  (6)  stowage  room  for  a  large  number  of 
passengers ;  (7)  speed  against  a  heavy  sea ;  (8)  facility 
in  launching  and  taking  the  shore. 

The  buoyancy  of  the  institution's  lifeboat,  or  its  inability 
to  sink,  be  it  ever  so  deeply  laden,  is  secured  chiefly  by 
means  of  a  watertight  deck  or  floor,  air-cases  round  the 
sides  inboard,  and  two  large  air-chambers,  one  in  the  bow, 
the  other  in  the  stern.  The  "  extra  buoyancy "  thus 
obtained  cannot  be  too  great  so  long  as  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  space  necessary  for  working  the  boat  and 
stowing  shipwrecked  persons.  The  air-cases  round  the 
sides  serve  also  to  confine  any  water  shipped  to  the  centre 
of  the  boat,  a  point  of  great  importance.  There  is  an  air- 
tight space  between  the  boat's  floor  and  its  bottom,  filled 
partly  with  air  partly  with  cork-ballast,  which  gives  it 
additional  buoyancy,  but  the  air-chambers 'above  the  floor 
would  float  the  boat  even  if  she  were  stove  in  and  this 
space  filled  with  water.  In  a  33-feet  boat  the  buoyancy 
obtained  by  all  its  chambers  is  equal  to  11 J  terns. 

Stability  is  obtained  chiefly  by  means  of  ballast.  Im- 
mense difficulty  was  experienced  in  arriving  at  the  present 
form  of  the  institution's  splendid  boat,  because  qualities  of 
differing  value  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  each  other  in  due 
proportion.  Thus,  while  breadth  of  beam  secured  stability, 
it  seriously  interfered  with  the  self-righting  quality.  Bal- 
last, therefore,  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  iron  keel,  instead  of 
breadth,  became  necessary  to  give  the  requisite  stability. 

Fig.  1  represents,  let  us-  say,  the  33-feet,  double-banked,  ten- 
oared,  self-righting,  and  self-emptying  lifeboat  of  the  institution 
on  its  transporting  carriage,  ready  for  launching ;  figs.  2  and  3, 
respectively,  a  section  and  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  same.     The 


Fid.  1 .  — Ten-Oared  Lifeboat. 

breadth  is  8  feet,  with  stowage  room  for  forty-three  persons — thirty 
passengers  and  thirteen  of  a  crew.  The  festooned  lines  (fig.  1) 
enable  people  in  the  water  to  clamber  inboard  even  without  assist- 
ance. The  shaded  parts  of  figs.  2  and  3  show  the  position  of  the 
air-cases.  The  white  oblong  space'  in  fig.  3  shows  tho  freo  space 
available  for  crew  and  passengers.  In  fig.  2  are  seen  the  depth  to 
which  tho  air-cases  descend,  and  the  height  to  which  the  bow  and 
stern  air-chambers  ascend  above  tho  gunwale,  also  tho  ballast  spaca 
between  tho  floor  and  the  keel. 

The  self-righting  power  ib  due  to  the  large  elevated  air- 
chambers  in  bow  and  stern,  coupled  with  great  sheer,  or 
rise  fore'  and  aft  of  gunwale,  to  the  iron  keel,  which  weighs 
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■about  9  cwts.  in  a  33-feet  boat,  and  to.  the  air-cases  and 
ballast,  which  latter  weighs  from  7  to  8  cwts.  When  the 
boat  is  upset  it  cannot  rest  on  its  two  elevated  air-chambers ; 
it  necessarily  rolls  on  one  side,  then  the  heavy  iron  keel  and 
ballast  come  into  play  and  drag  it  back  to  its  right  position 


?vto^  


Fie.  2.—  Lileboat  (Sheer  Plant. 


Flo.  3. —Lifeboat  (Deck  Plan). 
in  a  few  seconds.  This  principle  of  self-righting  was  dis- 
covered— at  all  events  first  exhibited — at  the  end  of  .last 
century,  by  the  Rev.  James  Bremner  of  Orkney,  but  was 
not  finally  adopted  till  the  middle  of  the  present  century. 
The  self-emptying  quality  depends  chiefly  on  the  well- 
kuown  physical  fact  that  water  must  find  its  level.  The 
floor  of  the  lifeboat  (fig.  2,  the  dotted  double  line  ex- 
tending from  stem  to  6teru),  on  which  the  men's  feet  rest 
when  seated  on  the  thwarts,  is  placed  so  as  to  be  very 
slightly — 2  or  3  inches — -above  the  level  of  the  sea  when 
the  boat  is  fully  manned  and  loaded.  In  this  floor  there 
are  six  holes  of  6  inches  diameter,  into  which  are  fitted 
six  metal  tubes.  These  pass  through  the  boat's  bottom 
into  the  sea.  The  water  of  course  enters  them,  but  cannot 
rise  above  them  into  the  boat,  because  it  cannot  rise  above 
its  own  leveL  Valves  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  tubes, 
opening  downwards,  prevent  the  annoyance  of  water  spurt- 
ing  in,  but  allow  it  freely  to  run  out.  When,  then,  a 
billow  overwhelms  the  boat,  and  fills  it,  the  water  rushes 
violently  down  the  discharging  tubes  until  it  reaches  the 
sea-level ;  by  that  time  it  has  descended  below  the  level 
of  the  floor  and  left  the  boat  empty.  So  complete  and 
swift  is  the  process  that  a  filled  boat  frees  herself  in 
about  half  a  minute.  This  principle  was  first  applied  by 
the  institution  in  1851.  Lifeboats  devoid  of  the  self- 
discharging  quality  become  temporarily  useless  when  filled 
by  a  sea,  as  they  can  be  emptied  only  by  the  slow  and 
laborious  process  of  baling. 

Strength,  that  will  enable  the  lifeboat  to  suffer  treatment 
which  no  ordinary  boat  could  stand,  is  dependent  on 
peculiarity  of  construction  and  material.  The  best  Hon- 
duras mahogany  is  used,  and  the  diagonal  plan  of  construc- 
tion adopted, — that  is,  the  boat  has  two  distinct  "skins" 
if  planking,  both  sets  of  planks  being  laid  on  in  a  position 
nal  to  the  boat's  keel  and  contrary  to  each  other, 
besides  passing  round  from  gunwale  to  gunwale  under  the 
boat  instead  of  from  stem  to-  stern  as  in  ordinary  boats. 
The  skins  have  a  layer  of  prepared  caovas  between  them, 
and  thus  great  strength  and  elasticity  are  combined. 

The  carriage  of  the  lifeboat  is  an  essential  adjunct  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  it  over  any  kind  of  road  or  beach 
to  the  place  where  it  may  be  required.  It  can  be  run 
deep  into  a  raging  surt,  and  the  boat,  with  its  crew  seated 
and  oars  ready  out,  can  be  launched  at  once,  by  blocks  and 
tackle,  60  as  to  enable  the  men  to  dash  forward  and  meet 
the.'incoming  rollers  with  sufficient  force  to  propel  it  through 
or  over  the  seas,  and  thus  avoid  the  risk  of  being  hurled 
back  on  the  beach.  Each  lifeboat  is  furnished  with  a  set 
of  spare  oars,  as  these  are  frequently  broken. 

The  institution's  lifeboats  are  of  various  sizes — six,  eight, 
ten,  an!  t.    Ive  oareu, — and  they  are  placed  at  various 


points  of  the  coast  according  to  the  necessities  of"  inch 
station.  Some  are  called  out  at  long  intervals ;  others, 
such  as  those  near  the  Goodwin  Sands,  are  constantly  on 
duty  in  rough  weather — that  of  Ramsgate  having  a  steamer 
to  attend  on  it,  which  lies  in  harbour,  with  its  fires  bauked 
up,  ready  for  instant  action  night  and  day.  The  average 
cost  of  a  lifeboat  station  is  £1000,—  the  boat  and  equipr- 
ments,  including  belts  and  carriage,  costing  £G50,  and  the 
boat-hou»e  £350.  The  average  annual  expense  of  main- 
taining a  station  is  £70,  which  is  expended  in  paying  the 
crew  for  going  off  .and  saving  or  attempting  to  save  life 
from  shipwreck,  for  exercising  the  lifeboat  once  a  quarter, 
paying  coxswain's  salary,  replacing  gear,  and  repairs. 

The  lifelrlt  of  the  institution  is  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  tlia 
lifeboat  which  merits  special  attention, 
because  it  is  a  very  efficient  contrivance, 
and  has  been  the  means  of  saving  many 
lives  ill  time  past.  Fig.  4  shows  its 
appearance  ami  the  manlier  in  which  it 
is  worn.  It  was  designed  in  1854  by 
Admiral  J.  R.  Ward,  the  institution's 
chiel  inspector  of  lifeboats.  It  is  made  of 
cork  fastened  on  canvas,  and  combines 
great  buoyancy  with  strength  and  flexi- 
bility. It  not  only  floats  a  heavily-clothed 
man  head  and  shoulders  above  water,  but 
enables  him  to  support  a  comrade  easily 
— the  extra  buoyancy  bcSng  25  lb.  One 
of  its  distinctive  features  is  its  division 
at  the  waist,  by  which  means  great 
freedom  of  action  is  allowed.  It  serves 
also  as  a  species  of  armour  to  protect 
the  wearer's  most  vital  parts  from  blows 
against  rock  or  wreck,  while  it  alfords 
some  degree  of  warmth.  No  man  may 
serve   in  the  lifeboats  of  the  institution  ^S*  *• 

without  it,  and  it  would  be  well  if  eveiy  British  ship  were  obliged 
to  carry  lifel  -Its  of  this  kind. 

History. — The  first  lifeboat  was  conceived  and.  designed  by 
Lionel  Lukin,  a  Loudon  coachbuilder,  in  1785.  Encouraged  in 
his  philanthropic  plaus  by  the  prince  of  Wales  (George  IV.),  Lukin 
fitted  up  a  Norway  yawl  as  a  lifeboat,  took  out  a  patent  for  it,  and  . 
wrote  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of  his  "  Insubiuergiblc  Boat."  Buoy- 
ancy he  obtained  by  means  of  a  projecting  gunwale  of  cork  and  air- 
chambers  inside — one  of  these  being  at  the  bow,  another  at  the 
stern-.  Stability  he  secured  by  a  false  iron  keel.  The  self-righting 
and  self-emptying  principles  he  seems  not  to  have  thought  of  ;  at 
all  events  he  did  not  compass  them,,  Despite  the  patronage  of  the 
prince,  Lukin  went  to  his  grave  a  neglected  and  disappointed  man. 
But  he  was  not  altogether  unsuccessful,  for,  at  the  request  of  the  . 
Picv.  Di-  Shairp,  Lukin  fitted  up  a  coble  as  an  "  unimmergible " 
lifeboat,  which  was  launched  at  Bamborough,  saved  several  lives  the 
first  year,  and  afterwards  saved  many  lives  and  much  property. 

Public  apathy  in  regard  to  shipwreck  was  at  length  swept  away  by 
the  wreck  of  the  "Adventure" of  Newcastle  in  1789.  This  vessel 
was  stranded. only  300  yards  from  the  shore,  and  hercrew  dropped, 
one  by  one,  into  the  raging  breakers  in  presence  of  thousands  of 
spectators,  none  of  whom  dared  to  put  off  in  an  ordinary  boat  to 
the  rescue.  An  excited  meeting  among  the  people  of  South  Shields 
followed  ;  a  committee  was  formed,  and  premiums  were  offered  for 
the  best  models  of  a  lifeboat.  This  called  forth  many  plans,  of 
which  those  of  William  "Wouldhave,  a  painter,  and  Henry  Greathead, 
a  boatbuilder,  of  South  Shields,  were  selected.  The  committee 
awarded  the  prize  to  the  latter,  and,  adopting  the  good  points  of 
both  models,  crave  tin-  order  for  the  construction  of  their  boat  to 
Greathead.  This  boat  was  rendered  buoyant  by  Dearly  7  cwts. 
of  cork,  and  had  very  raking  stem  and  stern-posts,  with  great 
.  :  itureofkeel.  It  did  good  service -in  after  years,  and  Greathead 
was  well  rewarded;  nevertheless  no  other  lifeboat,  was  launched  till 
1798,  when  the  duke  of  Northumberland  ordi         ;  ad  to  build 

him  a  lifeboat  which  he  endowed.  This  boat  also  did  j^ood  service, 
and  its  noble  owner  ordered  another  in  1800  for  Oporto,  In  the 
same  year  Mr  Cathcart  Dempster  ordered  on.-  for  St  Andrews, 
where,  two  years  later,  it  saved  twelve  lives.  Thus  the  value  of  life- 
boats began  to  be  recognized,  ai  L  of  1803  Greathead 
had  built  no  fewer  than  thirty-one  boats-  eighteen  for  England,  five 
•  for  Scotland,  and  eight  for  foreign  lands.  boats  were 
lamentably  insufficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of  England  was  shown 
year  after  year  by  the  ever  enlarging  recoi  I  and  loss  of 
life  on  her  shores  ;  nevertheless,  public  interest  in  lifeboats  was  not 
thoroughly  aroused  till  1823. 

In  that  year  Sir  William  Hillary,  Bart.,  stood  forth  to  champion 
the  lifeboat  cause.      Sir  William"  dwelt  in  the  Isie  of  Man.  had 
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assisted  with  his  own  hand  in  the  saving  of  three  hundred  and 
five  lives,  and  felt  the  horrors  of  shipwreck  so  keenly  that  he 
resolved  to  stir  up  public  men  and  the  nation  generally  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Eventually,  in  con- 
junction with  two  members  of  parliament — Mr  Thomas  "Wilson 
and  Mr  George  Hibbert — he  founded  the  "Royal  National  Institu- 
tion for  the  Preservation  of  Xife  from  Shipwreck."  This,  perhaps 
the  grandest  of  England's  charitable  societies,  and  now  named 
the  "Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution,"  was  founded  on  the 
4th  of  March  1824.  The  king  and  many,  oT  the  nobility  and 
gentry  patronized  it.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  presided 
at  its  birth  ;  the  most  eloquent  men  in  the  land — among  them 
"Wilberforce — pleaded  the  cause ;  the  institution  was  launched 
tmder  the  most  favourable  auspices,  and  began  its  noble  career 
with  a  sum  of  only  £9826.  In  the  first  year  twelve  new  lifeboats 
were  built  and  placed  at  different  stations,  besides  which  thirty-nine 
lifeboats  had  been  stationed  on  the  British  shores  by  benevolent 
individuals  and  by  independent  associations  over  which  the  institu- 
tion exercised  no  control  though  it  often  assisted  them.  In  its 
early  years  the  institution  placed  the  mortar  apparatus  of  Captain 
Manby  at  many  stations,  and  provided  for  the  wants  of  sailors  aud 
others  saved  from  shipwreck.  The  latter  duty  is  now  efficiently 
discharged  by  the  "Shipwrecked  Fishermen  and  Mariners' Royal 
Benevolent  Society. "  At  the  date  of  the  institution's  second  report 
it  had  contributed  to  the  saving  of  three  hundred  and  forty-two  lives, 
either  by  its  own  life-saving  apparatus  or  by  other  means  for  which 
it  had  granted  rewards,  with  fluctuating  success,  both  as  regards 
means  and  results,  the  institution  continued  its  good  work  from  year 
to  year — saving  many  lives,  and  occasionally  losing  a  few  brave  men 
in  its  tremendous  battles  with  the  sea.  District  or  branch  societies 
were  established  in  most  of  the  coast  towns.  Ultimately  it  began  to  be 
recognized  that  inland  towns  owed  something  to  the  lifeboat  cause, 
as  well  as  towns  on  the  coast,  and  now  such  cities  as  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  &c,  have  presented  lifeboats  to 
the  institution  and  become  annual  contributors.  Since  the 
adoption  of  the  self-righting  boats,  loss  of  life  in  the  service  has 
been  comparatively  small  and  infrequent. 

Towards  the  middle  of  this  century  the  lifeboat  cause  appeared 
to  lose  interest  with  the  public,  though  the  life-saving  work  was 
prosecuted  with  unremitting  zeal,  but  the  increasing  loss  of  life  by 
shipwreck,  and  a  few  unusually  severe  disasters  to  lifeboats,  brought 
about  the  reorganization  of  the  society  in  1850.  The  late  Prince 
Albert  became  vice-patron  of  the  institution  in  conjunction  with 
the  late  king  of  the  Belgians,  and  afterwards  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  who  had  been  its  patron  since  her  accession,  became  an 
annual  contributor  to  its  funds.  About  the  same  time  its  present 
secretary,  Mr  Richard  Lewis,  barrister-at-law,  was  appointed.  The 
following  year  (1851)  the  duke  of  Northumberland  became  its 
president,  and  from  that  time  forward  a  tide  of  prosperity  set  in 
which  is  literally  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, both  in  regard  to  the  great  work  accomplished  and  the 
pecuniary  aid  received.  Its  flow  of  prosperity  has  never  since 
been  checked.  In  1850  its  committee  undertook  the  immediate 
,  superintendence  of  all  the  lifeboat  work  on  the  coasts,  with  the 
aid  of  local  committees.  Periodical  inspections,  quarterly  exercise 
of  crews,  fixed  rates  of  payments  to  coxswains  and  men,  and 
quarterly  reports  were  instituted,  at  the  time  when  the  self- 
righting  Belt-emptying  boat  came  into  being.  This  boat  was  the 
result  of  a  hundred-guinea  prize,  offered  by  the  president,  for  the 
best  model  of  a  lifeboat,  with  another  hundred  to  defray  the  cost 
of  a  boat  built  on  the  model  chosen.  In  reply  to  the  offer  no  fewer 
than  two  hundred  and  eighty  models  were  sent  in,  not  only  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  from  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  prize  was  gained  by  Mr 
James  Beeching  of  Great  Yarmouth,  whose  model,  slightly  modified 
by  Mr  Peake,  one  of  the  committee  of  inspection,  became  the 
foundation  of  the  present  boat,  which,  having  been  still  further 
unproved  as  time  and  experience  have  suggested,  is  now  probably 
aa  near  to  perfection  as  can  be  attained. 

The  shortest  way,  perhaps,  to  exhibit  tho  progressive  work  of  the 
institution  is  to  contrast  the  report  of  1850  with  that  of  1880.  In 
the  former  year  the  receipts  had  dwindled  down  to  £84  of  subscrip- 
tions and  donations,  which,  with  £270  of  dividends  (on  a  capital  of 
£»000)  and  a  balance  of  £476  on  hand,  gave  an  available  income 
of  £830.  The  expenditure  was  £590,  and  the  lives  saved  were 
abont  ono  hundred.  In  1880  donations  and  annual  subscriptions 
amounted  to  £29,240;  dividends  and  interest  (on  a  capital  of 
£531,000)  amounted  to  £9266.  The  total  income  was  £38,506, 
besides  legacies  in  the  same  year  to  the  amount  of  £40,782.  The 
expenditure,  including  liabilities,  was  £40,586,  and  the  number  of 
lives  saved  was  about  seven  hundred.  In  tho  past  unusually 
disastrous  year  (1881),  the  institution  has  saved  966  lives  by  its 
boats,  and  granted  rewards  for  tho  saving  of  155  more,  besides 
rescuing  33  vessels  from  destruction.  The  total  number  of  lives 
saved  either  by  the  lifeboats,  or  by  special  exertions  for  which  tho 
institution  has  granted  rewards,  since  its  formation,  is  28,7^4, 
for  which  services  95  gold  medals,  939  silver  medals,  and  £69,000 


in  cash  have  been  granted  as  rewards.  So  highly  are  the  services 
of  the  institution  appreciated  that  donations  of  boats,  gifts  of  money, 
acknowledgments,  and  legacies  come  in  from  nearly  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  in  sums  varying  from  a  shilling  to  £10,000. 

Rocket  Apparatus. — This,  next  to  the  lifeboat,  is  the  most 
important  and  successful  means  by  which  shipwrecked  per- 
sons are  rescued  on  the  British  shores.  Many  vessels  are 
cast  every  year  on  the  rocky  parts  of  the  coasts,  under  cliffs, 
where  no  lifeboat  could  be  of  service.  In  such  places  the 
rocket  alone  is  available.  It  is  worked  by  the  men  of  the 
coastguard,  with  the  aid,  in  a  few  places,  of  volunteer 
rocket  brigades.  The  courage  and  skill  displayed  in  its 
use  are  evinced  by  the  saving  of  many  lives  every  year, 
and  by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  medals  given 
by  the  lifeboat  institution  for  heroic  conduct  ?re  awarded 
to  the  men  of  the  coastguard,  who,  besides  managing  the 
rockets,  frequently  man  the  lifeboats  and  also  effect  rescues 
in  their  own  boats.  The  number  of  lives  saved  by  means 
of  the  rocket  apparatus  in  the  year  ending  30th  June  1881 
was  657.  This,  however,  is  the  greatest  number  saved  in 
any  one  year  since  1S56,  at  which  date  the  life-saving 
rocket  apparatus  was  placed  under  the  entire  control  and 
management  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  rocket  stations 
on  the  coast  at  the  30th  June  1381  numbered  288.  The 
Board  of  Trade  now  gives  a  sum6  of  money  for  each  life 
saved,  besides  awarding  silver  and  bronze  medals  for  acts 
of  special  gallantry 

The  apparatus  consists  of  five  principal  parts,  viz.,  tne  rocket, 
the  rocket-line,  the  whip,  the  hawser,  and  the  sling  lifebuoy.  The 
mode-  of  working  it  is  as  follows.  A  rocket,  having  a  light  line 
attached  to  it,  is  fired  over  the  wreck.  By  means  of  this  line  the 
wrecked  crew  haul  out  the  whip,  which  is  a  double- or  endless  line, 
rove  through  a  block  with  a  tail  attached  to  it.  The  tail-block, 
having  been  detached  from  the  rocket-line,  is  fastened  to  a  mast,  or 
other  portion  of  the  wreck,  high  above  the  water.  By  means  of  the, 
whip  the  rescuers  haul  off  the  hawser,  to  which  is  £ung  tlje  travel- 
ling or  sling  lifebuoy.  When  one  end  of  the  hawser  has  been  made 
fast  to  the  mast,  about  18  inches  above  the  whip,  and  its  other  end 
to  tackle  fixed  to  an  anchor  on  shore,  the  lifebuoy  is  run  out  by  the 
rescuers,  and  the 'shipwrecked  persons,  getting  into  it  one  at  a  time, 
are  hauled  ashore.  Sometimes,  in  cases  of  urgency,  the  lifebuoy  is 
worked  by  means  of  the  whip  alone,  without  the  hawser.  A  tally- 
board  with  instructions  to  wrecked  crews,  printed  in  English  and 
French,  is  sent  off  with  the  whip,  as  ignorance  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  working  the  apparatus  has  been  the  cause  of  much  loss  of 
life.  Such  ignorance  is  culpable,  because  the  Board  of  Trade  issues 
enamelled  plates  with  instructions,  winch  are  supplied  gratuitously 
to  shipowners  and  masters  to  be  placed  on  conspicuous  parts  of  their 
vessels,  and  are  fixed  in  public  places  along  the  British  coast,  while 
every  certificated  officer  in  the  mercantile  marine  is  required  to 
understand  the  working  of  the  rocket  apparatus. 

The  late  Captain  G.  \V~.  Manby,  F.R.S.,  in  1807  invented,  or  at 
least  introduced,  the  mortar  apparatus,  on  which  the  system  of  tl»e 
rocket  apparatus  is  founded.  Previously,  however,  in  1791,  tb« 
idea  of  throwing  a  rope  from  a  wreck  to  the  shore  by  means  of.  a 
shell  from  a  moTtar  had  occurred  to  Serjeant  Bell  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  and  about  the  same  time,  to  a  Frenchman  named  La 
Fere,  both  of  whom  mado  successful  experiments  with  their 
apparatus.  In  the  same  year  (1807)  a  rocket  was  proposed  by  llr 
Trengrouse  of  Hehton  in  Cornwall,  also  a  hand  and  lead  line  ns 
means  of  communicating  with  vessels  in  distress.  The  heaving* 
canc,  a  fruit  of  the  latter  suggestion,  is  now  used  at  every  station  in 
the  kingdom.  In  1814  forty-five  mortar  stations  were  established, 
and  Manby  received  £2000,  in  addition  to  previous  grants,  in 
acknowledgment  of  tho  good  service  rendered  by  his  invention. 
Mr  John  Dennett  of  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  introduced  the  rocket, 
which  was  afterwards  extensively  used.  In  1826  four  places  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  were  supplied  with  Dennett's  rockets,  but  it  was  not 
till  after  Government  had  taken  the  apparatus  under  its  own  control, 
in  1855,  that  the  rocket  now  in  use  was  adopted.  It  was  invented 
by  Colonel  Boxer,  and  its  peculiar  characteristic  lies  in  tho  com- 
bination of  two  rockets  in  ono  case,  one  being  a  continuation  of  the 
other,  so  that,  after  tho  first  compartment  has  carried  the  machine 
to  its  full  elevation,  the  second  gives  it  an  additional  impetus, 
whereby  a  great  increase  of  range  is  obtained.  The  rocket  has  now 
entirely  superseded  the  mortar  in  England. 

The  rutted  States  Lifc-Savvuj  Sn-vicc  is  chief  among  the  lifeboat 
societies  of  othor  nations,  both  a*  regards  the  extent  of  coast 
embraced  aud  the  amount  of  work  done.  There  are  several  points 
of  difference  between  this  servico  and  that  of  England  which  aiv 
noteworthy.     In  the  fiixt  place  the  wholo  or  nearly  the  whole  of  i>». 
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support  is  provided  for  T^y  annual  grants  of  money  from  Congress. 
Secondly,  besides  protecting  its  vast  extent  of  seaboard,  it  has  to 
provide  for  the  shores  of  its  great  lakes,  or  fresh-water  seas.  Then, 
the  coasts  of  America.,  unlike  those  of  England,  are  destitute  of 
human  habitations  in  many  places,  which  renders  necessary  the 
constant  employment  of  surfmen  for  the  express  purpose  of  looking 
out  for  vessels  in  distress  and  manning  the  surf-boats.  It  also 
necessitates  the  erection  of  houses  of  refuge,  provisioned  so  as  to 
afford  shelter  and  food  to  shipwrecked  crews  for  a  considerable  time, 
at  places  where,  without  such  provision,  those  who  escape  the  sea 
would  probably  perish  from  hunger  and  exposure. 

The  shores  of  the  United  States — lakes  and  sea — are  over  10,000 
miles  in  extent,  embracing  almost  every  variety  of  climate  and 
formation  of  land.  This  vast  extent  of  coast-line  is  divided  into 
12  districts,  with  a  total  of  179  stations.  Of  these  139  are  on  the 
Atlantic,  34  on  the  lakes,  and  6  on  the  Pacific.  Those  on  the 
-desolate  coast  of  Florida  are  houses  of  refuge  only,  without  boats 
or  apparatus.  Many  of  the  stations  are  closed  during  the  fine 
months  of  the  year,  their  crews  being  disbanded  till  the  winter 
gales  again  summon  them  to  the  heroic  and  dangerous  work  of 
saving  the  shipwrecked.  That  they  render  noble  service  in  this 
way  may  be  gathered  from  the  annual  reports.  The  report  for  18S0 
shows  that  the  disasters  to  shipping  in  that  year  amounted  to  300, 
that  on  board  of  the  vessels  thus  endangered  there  were  1989 
persons,  of  whom  1980  were  saved  and  only  9  lost.  The  property 
imperilled  at  the  same  time  was  estimated  at,  in  round  numbers, 
£790,000,  of  which  over  £540,000  worth  was  saved,  besides  which, 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty-e'ght  instances,  stranded  vessels  wero 
hove  off,  and  piloted  out  of  danger  by  the  smtfmen.  The  total 
Dumber  of  lives  saved  by  this  service,  since  the  introduction  of  the 
present  system  in  1871,  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  June  1881, 
was  11,864 ;  the  total  number  of  persons  sheltered  2610,  and  the 
number  of  days'  shelter  afforded  7350  ;  the  total  value  of  property 
saved,  $14,958,875. 

Owing  to  the  fiat  shores  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  sparseness 
of  the  population,  heavy  boats  are  found  unsuitable.  Only  a  few 
boats  on  the  English  model  exist  in  the  sorvice.  The  boats  chiefly 
in  use  are  surf-boats,  incapable  of  self-righting,  and  liable  to  be 
swamped,  but  which  nevertheless  seem  well  suited  for  the  work,  and 
are  admirably  managed.  They  are  very  light,  and  can,  on  their 
transporting  carnages,  be  easily  dragged  along  the  shore  by  their 
«rews.  The  cork  life-belts  worn  by  the  men  are  of  the  plan  first 
designed  in  1854  by  Rear-Admiral  Ward.  For  projecting  a  line 
over  a  stranded  vessel,  the  Americans  prefer  the  mortar,  or  other 
piece  of  ordnance,  to  the  rocket.  In  addition  to  the  travelling  life- 
buoy, they  use  a  metallic  car,  or  small  covered  boat,  which  can 
hold  three  or  four  persons,  who,  entering  it  by  a  small  manhole, 
are  shut  in  and  drawn  ashore,  safely  protected  from  injury,  even 
though  overturned  by  the  surf.  This  clever  contrivance  has  beeu 
of  great  service  in  rescuing  invalids,  children,  and  aged  persons. 
The  total  cost  of  the  service  is  somewhere  about  £90,000  a  year. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  Life-Saving  Service  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  in  1848,  though  half  a  century  before  that  the  Humane 
Society  of  Massachusetts  had  erected  some  huts  of  shelter  and 
stationed  some  boats  on  the  coast.  In  that  year  the  United  States 
Government  was  led  to  consider  the  subject  of  loss  on  their  shores, 
chiefly  through  the  energy  of  the  Hon.  "W.  A.  Newell  of  New  Jersey, 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Captain  Douglass 
Ottinger  (the  inventor  of  the  life-car)  was  charged  with  the  manage- 
ment and  reconstruction  of  the  service.  The  impetus  given  to  it 
at  this  time  was  never  quite  lost.  Again,  in  1854,  renewed  efforts 
were  made  to  improve  the  service,  but  no  great  progress  was  made 
till  the  year  1871,  when  the  present  effective  system  was  organized; 
new  stations  were  built ;  the  patrol  system  between  the  stations  was 
introduced ;  the  regular  keeping  of  journals  and  sending  in  of  reports 
■was  ordered ;  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  men  were  sent  to  stations ; 
■uniformity  in  signals  was  arranged,  and  a  thorough  reform  in  all 
departments  accomplished. 

The  French  Society  for  Saving  Life  from  Shipicrcck,  modelled  oil 
the  basis  of  the  English  system,  is  a  vigorous  and  healthy  offshoot. 
It  continues  steadily  to  extend  its  operations  along  the  coasts  of 
France,  besides  introducing  its  life-saving  apparatus  into  Algeria 
and  other  colonies.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1865,  and  from 
1luvt  year  onward  has  continued  to  do  good  and  ever-increasing 
wrvice  in  the  saving  of  life  and  property.  At  the  date  of  its  report 
ending  30th  June  1881,  its  lifeboat  stations  numbered  62,  and  its 
mortar  or  other  projectile  stations  391.  During  the  year  its  life- 
boats and  gun  apparatus  had  saved  209  livesand  16  ships,  to  which 
may  be  added  31  lives,  for  the  saving  of  which  the  society  had 
granted  rewards.  From  the  time  of  its  commencement  in  1865  to 
the  above  date  it  lias  rendered  the  following  noble  service  : — 

Lives  saved  by  its  own  boats  and  apparatus 1,826 

Lives  saved  by  other  means,  for  which  the  society  ) 
granted  rewards  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals,  [     303 
and  cash ) 

Total  of  lives  saved  from  the  beginning 2,129 


Besides  this  it  has  saved  149  vessels  and  succoured  34S,  and  has 
awarded  28  gold,  129  silver,  and  319  bronze  medals,  513  diplCmes 
d'honncur,  and  about  £20,400  in  recompenses  to  those  who  hare 
assisted  in  saving  life  in  circumstances  of  unusual  danger.  It  has 
also  spent  about  £53,000  in  the  purchase  and  repair  of  its  materiel. 
The  receipts  of  the  society  show  that  its  work  is  appreciated.  At 
31st  December  1880  the  subscriptions  and  donations  together 
amounted  to  nearly  £2600,  and  the  legacies  bequeathed  to  it  the 
same  year  were  about  £1000.  The  boats  chiefly  used  are  built  on 
the  model  of  those  of  the  English  institution.  Tho  gun  is  preferred 
to  the  rocket  in  connexion  with  the  life-saving  apparatus.  In 
addition  to  its  direct  work  of  saving  life,  the  French  society  has 
accomplished  much  good  indirectly  by  its  influence.  It  has  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  result  that,  among  the  qualifica- 
tions for  a  captain's  certificate  in  the  French  mercantile  marine, 
a  thorough  knowledge  in  detail  of  the  means  of  saving  life  from 
shipwreck  is  required.  It  has  also  laboured  to  extend  the  usefulness 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  tlie  gun  and  rocket  apparatus,  besides  securing 
that  this  apparatus,  on  Mr  Delvigne's  system,  shall  be  supplied  to 
every  ship  of  the  French  navy. 

The  German  Association  for  tJte  Rescue  of  Life  from  Shij/wrcck, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  "William,  was  founded  at  Kiel  in 
May  1865,  and  is  prosperous  both  in  regard  to  its  work  and  finances. 
It  is  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  has  21  local 
branches  on  the  coast  and  27  in  the  interior,  besides  149  agencies 
over  the  country.  Previous  to  1865  several  private  societies  for 
saving  life  from  shipwreck  existed  in  the  chief  seaports  of  the 
North  Sea  and  Baltic.  These  have  been  absorbed  in  the  present 
association,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  reported  in  a  paper  entitled 
From  Shore  and  Sea,  published  at  Bremen  once  n  quarter,  and 
largely  modelled  on  the  Lifeboat  Journal  of  the  English  institution. 
The  association  provides  the  whole  extent  of  the  German  coast  with 
life-saving  apparatus.  It  has  74  lifeboat  stations,  20  of  which  are 
provided  with  the  mortar  or  rocket  apparatus.  With  these  means 
it  has,  in  the  year  1880-81,  saved  122  lives  and  2  ships.  The 
total  number  of  human  lives  saved  by  the  association  since  its 
commencement  is  1184.  From  May  1880  to  May  1881  the  amount 
subscribed  by  its  members  was  £57,000.  As  in  America,  the  heav3' 
self-righting  and  self-emptying  loats  of  England  have  been  found 
unsuitable  to  the  thinly  peopled  and  flat  sandy  beaches  of  Germany. 
Lighter  and  shallower  boats  have  therefore  been  adopted.  These 
are  iron-plated  and  not  self-righting,  but  almost  impossible  to  cap- 
size. The  stations  are  visited  at  least  once  a  year  by  an  inspector, 
and  the  whole  system  seems  to  be  well  regulated  and  thoroughly 
efficient. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  lifeboat  societies  or  other  lifeboat 
organizations — formed  more  or  less  on  the  basis  of  the  Nntional 
Lifeboat  Institution  of  Great  Britain — are  to  be  found  in  Russia, 
Italy,  and  Spain. 

Life-saving  JTammocks,  &c. — Various  forms  of  buoyant  mattresses, 
pillows,  and  india-rubber  cloth  life  jackets  and  belts  have  been  con- 
trived. Among  these  may  be  specially  mentioned  the  air  lifebelt 
of  Admiral  "Ward,  which  has  four  compartments,  separately  inflated, 
so  that  the  puncture  of  one  does  not  quite  destroy  the  belt.  Admiral 
Ryder's  hammock  also  deserves  notice.  Its  virtue  lies  simfny  in  a 
cork  mattress,  which,  when  rolled  up  in  its  hammock,  forms  an 
efficient  lifebuoy  capable  of  supporting  a  man  with  his  head  and 
shoulders  well  above  water,  and  it  enables  three  men  to  float  in  an 
upright  position.  Cork  mattresses  are  said  to  be  cheaper  and  more 
comfortable  than  those  stuffed  with  hair.  Two  such  hammocks 
lashed  together,  about  20  inches  apart,  will  enable  two  or  three 
men  to  propel  themselves  easily  through  the  water.  The  advantage 
of  having  such  mattresses  in  a  ship  is  obvious,  for  every  one  on 
board  would  be  thus  provided  with  a  life-preserver. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  cushions  of  deck  and  cabin 
seats  should,  in  a  similar  way,  be  made  life-preservers,  and  that 
cabin  furniture  should  be  constructed  so  as  to  form  rafts  in  cases  of 
emergency.  It  is  well  to  know,  on  the  authority  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  (vol.  xx.  p.  362),  that  even  a  hat  tied  in  a  pocket  handker- 
chief and  held  with  the  crown  downwards  may  help  to  sustain  u 
drowning  man.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  empty  water-casks, 
tightly  bunged,  with  ropes  arranged  for  clinging  to,  form  pretty 
good  life-preservers.  (R.  M.  B.) 

LIFTS  may  properly  be  held  to  include  all  sorts  of  ap- 
paratus whose  object  is  the  lifting  of  weights.  When  the 
apparatus  consists  of  comparatively  small,  separate,  and 
portable  pieces,  it  is  called  lifting  tackle.  When  the 
lifting  apparatus  reaches  that  degree  of  size  and  compli- 
cation that  entitles  it  to  be  called  machinery,  thtere  seems 
to  be  no  general  technical  term  that  will  include  all  kinds, 
but  for  the  different  classes  of  lifting  machines  there  are 
such  special  names  as  cranes,  hoists,  elevators,  lifts,  wind- 
ing engines,  and  lift  yntrnps. 

There  is  very  little   distinction    made  between  hoists, 
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elevators,  and  lifts.  The  word  hoist  refers  more  particu- 
larly to  machines  used  in  warehouses  and  factories  for 
raising  goods  from  one  story  to  another.  They  are  worked 
by  hand  or  by  power,  and  are  for  comparatively  light  loads. 
Sleoator  is  used  in  two  different  senses.  It  refers-  to 
apparatus  fur  lifting  passengers  to  the  upper  stories  of 
buildings.  It  also  refers  to  the  very  different  son'  of 
apparatus  used  in  grain-mills  and  storehouses  for  trans- 
ferring the  grain  from  one,  floor  to  another.  The  grain 
is  drawn  along  channels  or  pipes,  which  are  sometimes 
vertical  and  more  often  inclined,  by  means  of  a  rotating 
archimedean  screw,  or  of  a  strap  continuously  travelling 
upwards  through  the  interior  of  the  channel  and  carrying, 
fastened  to  it,  a  series  of  small  buckets.  Occasionally,  if 
the  inclination  to  the  horizontal  be  small,  a  broad  strap  of 
the  same  width  as  the  bottom  of  the  channel  runs  along 
that  bottom,  and  carries  the  grain  with  it  simply  lying  on 
its  upper  surface.  This  latter  method  of  transportation  is 
more  efficient,  however,  as  a  horizontal  carrier  or  distributor 
than  as  a  means  of  lifting.  Grain  might  also  easily  be 
blown  up  a  pipe  by  an  air-blast,  but  the  writer  does  not 
know  any  instance  of  this  method  having  been  used.  Lifts 
are  constructed  either  for  raisiug  passengers  in  buildings 
or  for  heavier  loads,  such  as  freighted  trucks  and  waggons, 
or  the  superstructure  of  bridges  and  large  roofs  during 
their  erection. 

In  lift3  or  elevators,  the  working  force  is  either  hand, 
steam,  or  hydraulic  power.  Gas-engines  are  unsuitable 
a3  direct  sources  of  power  for  lifts,  but  they  may  be 
advantageously  used  to  store  hydraulic  power  in  an  ac- 
cumulator from  which  water  is  supplied  to  work  an 
hydraulic  lift.  Electricity  has  quite  recently  been  used, 
but  lias  not  yet  been  tried  sufficiently  to  allow  of  any 
valuable  opinion  being  formed  of  its  ultimate  practical 
success. 

The  lift  consists  of  (1)  a  box  or  "  cage"  to  contain  the 
persons  or  material  to  be  raised  ;  (2)  a  vertical  square 
well  or  shaft,  to  the  walls  of  which  are  attached  guides  to 
prevent  the  cage  swinging  to  and  fro  ;  (3)  a  rope  or  chain 
by  which  to  haul  the  cage  upwards  from  above,  or  else  a 
long  rod  or  pillar  by  which  to  push  it  up  from  below;  (4) 
a  "barrel"  or  "sheave"  over  which  to  wind  the  chain  or 
rope,  and  which  is  mounted  on  a  shaft  lying  in  bearings 
firmly  supported  by  the  building,  or  else  a  cylinder  to 
contain  water  or  steam  to  actuate  the  lifting  rod ;  (5) 
mechanism  through  which  the  working  power  is  transmitted 
to  the  barrel,  or  else  water  or  steam  piping  connecting 
the  cylinder  above  mentioned  with  the  source  of  power; 
and  (6)  the  driving  engine  or  other  source  of  power. 

Most  accidents  happen  to,  lifts  through  the  hauling 
chain  or  rope  breaking.  For  the  sake  of  safety,  therefore, 
particular  care  should  bo  exercised  in  the  choice  of 
material  for  this  part,  and  an  appliance  should,  always 
be  attached  to  the  cage  whereby,  if  the  rope  breaks,  the 
cage  is  caught  immediately  in  whatever  position  it  may  be 
at  the  time  of  the  breakage. 

For  light  loads  hempen  ropes  are  sufficient  and  more 
convenient  than  chains,  because  they  are  noiseless  in  their 
action.  If  of  the  best  quality  (Manila)  they  are  quite  as 
reliable  as  ordinary  chains,  and  an  advantage  claimed  for 
them  is  that  their  gradual  destruction  by  wear  becomes 
easily  apparent,  and  gives  timely  warning  before  they 
become  dangerous,  whereas  the  failure  of  a  chain  may 
take  place  without  any  easily  visible  previous  sign  having 
been  given.  For  very  heavy  loads,  however,  chains  or 
wire  ropes  should  bo  used  in  preference  to  hempen  ropes. 
Wiro  ropes  may  be  made  stronger  for  a  given  weight 
per  foot  of  length  than  chains  are,  but  unfortunately  ai 
commonly  manufactured  their  quality  cannot  bo  certainly 
relied  en.     like  heniuen  ropes,  they  are  almost  noiseless. 


To  insure  smoothness  and  noiselessness  in  passenger  lifts, 
the  sheave  over  which  the  rope  passes  i3  lined  in  the 
groove  with  leather. 

For  the  sake  of  safety,  the  rope  by  which  the  cage 
hangs  is  often  duplicated.  Sometimes  even  three  or  four 
are  used.  In  order  that  these  should  give  additional 
safety,  <;ach  rope  must  be  oapable  of  supporting  the  load 
by  noelf.  Generally  the  load  is  lifted  by  one  or  other 
kind  of  power,  and  descends  by  the  weight  of  the  cage 
itself.  This  weight  is  always  much  more  thau  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  and  therefore  .counterpoises  are  intro- 
duced to  balance  the  greater  part  of  it,  thus  lessening  the 
work  to  be  done  during  ascent  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  balance  weight  and  the  height  of  the  lift. 
In  the  commonest  arrangement,  the  balance  weights  are 
hung  on  the  same  rope  as  that  by  which  the  cage  is  sus- 
pended. This  passes  over  a  pulley  whose  diameter  is  half 
the  width  of  the  well,  so  that  the  cage  end  of  the  rope 
rises  vertically  from  the  centre  of  the  roof  of  the  cage. 
This  pulley  is  keyed  on  a  horizontal  shaft,  which  is  driven 
by  power  from  below,  either  directly  by  means  of  a  rope 
or  chain  passing  over  another  pulley,  or  else  through  inter- 
mediate spur  gearing.  The  actual  working  rope  is  in  this 
case  noj  attached  to  the  cage.  Less  frequently  the  rope 
from  the  engine  forms  one  of  the  suspenders  of  the  cage, 
the  balance  weights  being  attached  by  separate  ropes. 

The  rope  or  chain  by  which  the  load  hangs  has  to  be  so 
strong  that  its  own  weight  is  very  considerable,  A  large 
excess  of  strength  being  more  in  demand  in  this  kind  of 
machinery  than  in  other  kinds,  a  greater  stress  than  about 
1  ton  per  square  inch  cannot  be  put  upon  the  chain  or 
rope  (supposed  to  be  of  iron).  This  would  make  the  rope 
weigh  3'4  H)  per  foot  of  length  for  every  ton  of  load 
carried.  If  the  height  of  lift  were,  for  example,  60  feet, 
then,  comparing  the  top  and  bottom  positions  of  the  cage, 
there  would  be  in  the  former  60  feet  less  of  rope  on  the 
cage  side  of  the  pulley,  and  60  feet  more  on  the  counter- 
poise side,  than  in  the  latter  position,  so  that  if  the 
counter-weight  just  balanced  the  load  when  the  cage  was 
at  the  bottom,  it,  along  with  the  rope,  would  outweigh 
the  cage  in  its  "highest  position  by  the  weight  of  120  feet 
of  rope,  that  is  408  lb  for  every  ton  of  load,  or  nearly  -|th 
of  the  whole  load.  Since  the  whole  load — that  is,  that  of 
cage,  ropes,  and  passengers  or  goods — is  three  or  four  and 
sometimes  five  or  six  times  as  great  as  the  net  load,  this  is 
a  very  serious  increase  on  the  unavoidable  loss  of  balance 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  cage  is  alternately  loaded 
and  unloaded.  The  difficulty  can  be  got  over  by  extend- 
ing the  rope  downwards  from  tho  balance  weight  to  pass 
underneath  a  grooved  pulley  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and 
up  from  this  to  the  under  side  of  the  cage,  where  it  is 
attached.  There  will  then  be  an  equal  length  of  rope 
always  hanging  on  each  side  of  the  top  bearing  pulley; 
but  an  extra  amount  of  friction  occurs  at  the  tearing  jour- 
nals due  to  tho  weight  of. the  extra  rope.  The  lower  half 
of  the  rope  may  be  of  cheap  inferior  material,  since  there 
is  very  little  stress  upon  it. 

A  precisely  similar  difficulty  occurs  if  the  cage  be  lifted  from  be- 
low by  an  hydraulic  ram  or  piston-rod.  Occasionally  the  weight 
of  the  cage  and  ram  is  left  unbalanced.  In  this  case  the  yatel 
pressure  on  the  ram  or  piston  has  to  support  the  whole  load.  Sup- 
pose tho  pressure  in  the  reservoir  from  which  the  water  is  drawn 
to  remain  steady  during  the  ascent,  then  evidently  at  the  top  of  its 
stroke  the  water  pressure-  on  the  ram  is  less  than  at  the  bottom  of 
its  stroke,  by  tho  weight  of  a  column  of  water,  of  section  equal  to 
that  of  the  ram,  and  height  equal  to  the  lift  Supposo,  for 
example,  that  the  water  pressure  at  tho  level  of  the  face  of  the  ram 
in  its  highest  position  is  'J00  lb  per  square  inch.  Then  for  everr 
ton  of  total  load  there  must  be  provided  about  11  square  inches  of 
piston  area.  A  column  of  water  of  this  horizontal  seetionand  1  foot 
high  weighs  about  4  751b.  This  would  give  a  difference  of  support- 
ing pressure  of  28E  It'  for  every  ton  of  total  load  in  a  lift  of  80  feet, 
—that  is,  about  1th  of  the  total  load.     Mere  commonly  tho  weight 
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of  tlie  cage  and  tlie  nun  is  balanced  by  counterpoises  on  cluiiiia 
fastened  to  tlie  top  of  tlie  cage  and  passing  over  a  pulley  overhead, 
while  the  water  pressure  is  Used  to  overcome  only  the  friction,  and 
the  ndditional  load  of  [lassetigcrs  or  goods.  Jn  this  caso  again, 
owing  to  tho  pi^iga  of  the  chains  over  tho  pulleys,  the  balance 
is  dUtnrlK.il  in  n  ri«)  of  00  feet,  by  almut  J  til  the  weight  of  the 
cage  and  tho  ram,  while  tho  upward  water  pressure  on  the  ram  is  ill 
the  same  rise  diminished  by  Jth.  The  former  disturbance  ot  balance 
ia  a  decrease  ot  the  load  resting  on  the  base  of  the  ram,  while  the  latter 
is  a  decrease  of  the  supporting  pressure  on  the  same  base.  If  these 
were  made  equal,  the  cage,  and  load  would  be  perfectly  balanced  in 
every  position.  To  make  them  equal,  it  would  be  necessary  simply 
to  adjust  the  ratio  of  the  part  of  the  load  borne  by  the  counter- 
poise to  tho  part  borne  by  the  water.  Let  the  former  part  be  \V, 
and  tho  latter  \V0,  tho  total  load  being  W,  +  \VS.  Then  for  a  water 
pressure  of  200  lb*  per  square  inch,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 

iW.-JW,,  or  W,-|W,-A<\v'1+-Vv's). 
For  a  pressure  of  400  lb  per  square  inch,  the  equation  would  be 

irl-^ri-*or1+wB). 

For  100  lb  per  square  inch  it  would  bo 

This  adjustment  would  necessitate  a  large  unnecessary  consump- 
tion of  water,  becauso  tlie  weight  of  cage  and  ram  always  bears  a 
much  greater  ratio  to  the  extra  weight  of  passengers  or  goods  than 
uny  of  the  above  fractions  -fr,  §,  or  even  J  The  adjustment  being 
attainable  by  other  means,  this  waste  can  in  no  case  be  desirable. 

If  a  second  cylinder  stand  beside  the  lift-well  and  be  connected 
by  n  pip-!  to  the  cylinder  directly  underneath  the  cage,  so  that  there 
is  a  continually  open  passage  between  the  two  cylinders,  then  the 
supporting  rod  underneath  the  cage,  together  with  the  column  of 
urn  tor  leading  from  its  base  through  the  pipes  to  the  second  cylinder, 
is>  the  exact  counterpart  in  compression  of  the  overhead  ropes  in 
tension  in  the  other  class  of  machine  ;  and,  as  counterweights  are 
hung  upon  these  ropes,  a  balancing  weight  may  be  laid  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  second  cylin- 
der. The  balance  weight,  equal- 
ling that  of  cage  and  ram,  rests 
on  a  plunger  or  piston  fitting  this 
cylinder,  and  the  rod  is  extended 
upwards  into  a  third  smaller 
cylinder,  on  the  plunger  of 
which  is  admitted,  by  means  of 
the.  valve  worked  from  the  cage 
or  landing-platforms,  an  extra 
amount  of  water  pressure  suf- 
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ficient  to  elevate  tho  extra  load  of  passengers  or  goods.  This 
is  tho  arrangement  in  Tomassi's  hydraulic  balanced  lift  The 
column  of  water  which  takes  the  place  of  the  rope  in  the  over- 
head arrangement  passes  from  ono  cylinder  to  the"  other,  and  vice 


vcrsft,  in  I  he  mine  wny  v»  ihe  rope  passes  from  the  cnge  side  to 
tho  counterweight  side  of  the  overhead  pulley.  Thus  tin1  balance, 
which  may  be  made  cornet  for  one  ]xjsitiuii  of  the  lift,  becomes  dis- 
turbed for  other  positions  by  a  similar  amount  to  that  nlivtuly 
investigated.  A  perfect  baluncc  of  the  constant  pait  of  the  tot. il 
io;id,  namely,  that  of  the  cage  und  rant,  is,  huwowr,  obtained  for 
all  jvositious  of  the  cage  by  the  arrangement  shown  in  figs.  1  ninl 
2.  This  is  the  design  of  Mr  Edward  Ellington,  desciibed  by  hint 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in 
January  1S82.  The  whole  load  is  borne  by  the  rod  «  nndcmcaiU 
the  cage,  which  en t ere  as  a  ram  into  tlie  vertical  cylinder  A.  This 
rod  is  made  solid  in  order  to  reduce  the  sbeof  the  cylinder  as  much 
as  possible,  and,  therefore,  also  tho  size  of  the  well  thnt  has  to  be 
bored  in  the  ground  to  contain  this  cylinder.  This  class  of  lifts  is 
especially  expensive  on  account  of  this  boring,  and  tho  objection  tc 
them  on  the  score  of  expense  is  lessened  by  making  the  well  Bin  nil. 
The  rod  is  made  only  just  strong  enough  to  safely  bear  the  load  op. 
it.  Its  section  should  be  designed  with  reference  to  the  height  of 
lift,  because  the  longer  the  free  length  of  the  supporting  pillar  tho 
greater  is  its  tendency  to  buckle  under  a  given  load.  If  k  be  tlie 
stress  per  square  inch  calculated  to  be  admissible  on  its  section, and  if 
W  be  the  weight  of  cnge  and  ram  together  and  W  that  of  passengers 

or  goods  to  be  raised,  the  section  is  made  equal  to  — —  .     Since 

this  same  load  has  to  be  supported,  by  the  water  pressure  on  the 
lower  end  of  this  rod,  that  water  pressure  is  made  also  equal  to  1c. 
This  cylinder  A  is  kept  always  in  open  communication  with  tlie 
lower  end  of  the  cylinder  B.  In  this  moves  a  piston  b  fastened  to 
the  top  of  the  thick  piston  rod  d.  This  passes  downwards  into  the 
third  cylinder  C,  and  to  its  lower  extremity  is  fastened  tlie  large 
piston  c.  These  pistons  have  a  common  stroke,  which  is  much 
shorter  than  the  lit t  of  the  cage.  The  cylinders  are  correspondingly 
shorter  than  A,  and  they  stand  above  ground.  The  ratio  ol  the 
strokes  may  range  from  5  to  8,  and  is  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the 
annular  area  of  the  under  side  of  the  piston  6  to  that  of  tlie  rod  a. 
If  b  and  d  be  the  areas  of  the  piston  and  piston  rod,  and  a  that 
of  the  rod  supporting  the  cage,  the  ratio  of  the  strokes  is  b-dia. 
Suppose  the  piston  b  to  be  at  the  top  of  its  stroke  and  the  cage  to 
be  consequently  at  the  bottom  of  the  lift-well,  then,,  if  in  this 
position  the  piston  &  be  at  a  height  above  the  lower  end  of  a  equal 
to  h  inches,  and  if  w  be  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  then, 
the  pressure  per  square  inch  on  a  being  k,  that  on  the  lower  side  of 
piston  b  isk-hw.  The  whole  upward  pressttro  on  this  piston  is 
therefore  {k  —  hw){b  -  d)  \  and  a  downward  pressure  equal  to  or 
rather  more  than  this  must  be  exerted  on  this  piston  in  order  to 
lift  the  cage.  This  is  supplied  by  admitting  the  water  from  the 
main,  or  from  the  hydraulic  accumulator  if  force-pumps  are  employed 
to  provide  water-pressure,  into  the  upper  ends  of  the  cylinders  B 
and  C.  The  lower  end  of  C  is  always  kept  in  open  communication 
with  the  atmosphere.  The  water  is  continually  admitted  to  B,  and 
the  water  pressure  on  the  top  surface  of  piston  b  is  designed  to 
balance  the  constant  load  of  cage  and  ram  when  this  piston  is  at 
the  top  of  its  stroke.  During  the  ascent  of  tho  cage,  tlie  water  is 
admitted  into  C  by  a  valve  moved  from  the  cage  or  platforms  by 
means  of  the  rope  t,  and  the  water  pressure  on  the  annular  top 
surface  of  piston  c,  when  that  piston  is  at  its  highest  position,  is- 
designed  to  balance  the  extra  load  of  passengers  or  goods.  During 
the  descent,  the  cage  being  empty,  the  connexion  between  C  and 
the  accumulator  is  shut  by  the  valve  actuated  from  the  cage,  ami 
the  water  is  alluwcd  to  escape  freely  to  the  drains,  so  that  the 
pressure  on  c  becomes  equal  to  atmospheric  pressure.  If  p  be  tho 
pressure  per  square  inch  of  the  working  water  at  the  level  of  the 
piston  b  at  its  highest  position,  andc  be  the  area  of  the  cross-section 
of  cylinder  C,  and  if  lu  be  the  length  of  plunger  dt  then  in  this 
position  thy  whole  downward  force  that  is  borne  by  the  water 
underneath  the  piston  b,  and  distributed  over  its  area  (b-d)t  is 
pb  +  (p  +  h'w)(c-  d),  when  tho  pressure  is  on  piston  c,  and  simply 
pb  when  this  pressure  is  cut  oQ  from  C.  {To  this  should  be  aducll 
the  weight  of  b.  d,  and  c,  but  for  our  present  purpose  of  explanation 
only  this  may  be  left  out  of  account.)  The  former  quantity  has  to 
equal  (k  -  hiv){b  -  d),  and  the  latter  should  equal 

These  two  equations  servo  to  determine  two  of  tho  quantities  in* 
solved  in  terms  of  the  others. 

When  the  water  pressure  is  admitted  to  the  upper  side  of  6  alone, 
the  intensity  of  pressure  on  the  under  side  of  b  is  evidently  as  many 
times  greater  than  the  intensity  on  its  upper  side  as  the  area  of  its 
upper  side  is  greater  than  that  of  its  lower  surface".  Thus  any 
increase  of  intensity  on  tho  upper  surface  will  cause  a  correspond- 
ingly greater  increase  of  intensity  on  the  lower.  Now  if  the  pres- 
sure on  the  under  side  of  b  were  to  remain  the  same  whilo  the  cage 
ascended,  tho  pressure  on  tho  lower  end  of  a  would  decrease  by  an 
amount  proportional  to  tlie  change  in  their  difference  of  level.  If, 
for  example,  the  ratio  of  the  strokes  b  ~d\a  is  6: 1,  then,  as  tho 
cage  rises  6  inches,  b  will  fall  1  inch,  and  k,  the  dilTcrcncc  of  level 
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1'ctwocn  b  and  a,  will  be  decreased  7  inches.  The  pressure  per 
square  inch  on  a  would  decrease  7w  if  that  on  the  under  side  of  b 
kopt  constant.  Hut,  as  the  upper  side  of  h  also  sinks  1  inch,  the 
pressure  per  square  inch  on  it  will  increase  by  w.  If  now  the  ratio 
of  this  upper  area  of  b  to  its  lower  area  be  made  7,  this  increase  of 
v)  on  the  top  face  will  cause  an  increase  of  lw  on  the  lower  face, 
and  thus  just  neutralize  the  diminution  of  pressure  on  a  due  to  the 
combined  rise  of  tho  cage  and  fall  of  the  lower  side  of  b.  Thus 
the  unloaded  cage  will  be  in  perfect  balance,  at  whatever  height  it 
stands,  if  the  areas  b  and  b  -  d  are  given  the  ratio 

b  J>-d 
h-d  a 
Tho  ratio  b-  d\a  of  the  two  strokes  having  bci'ii  already  choseu,  this 
equation  gives  b  directly.  From  tho  other  two  equations  c  and  the 
necessary  pressure  p  are  found.  This  pressure  p  may  be  obtained 
by  hydraulic  pumps  and  an  accumulator  loaded  to  the  right  amount. 
If,  however,  the  water  from 'the  mains  is  to  be  usod,  the  ratio  of 
the  strokes  er  tho  size  of  a  may  be  modified  so  as  to  suit  the  avail- 
able working  pressure  p.  If  c  be  proportioned  for  the  extra  load  at 
a  given  height,  it  will  not  be  correct  for  all  other  heights,  but  this 
is  of  little  consequenco,  because  the  extra  load  itself  is  variable  from 
0  upwards,  so  that  no  adjustment  of  c  oxcept  to  its  maximum  desired 
amount  is  possible.  An  excess  of  pressure  on  c  above  that  needed 
for  any  given  load  has  the  effect  simply  ef  accelerating  the  speed  of 
ascent,  and  this  is  modified  roughly  by  partially  closing  the  valvo 
admitting  water  to  C. 

We  have  chosen  this  lift  for  description  as  the  latest  improve- 
ment in  the  design  of  hydraulic  lifts.  In  it  no  water  is  wasted  in 
raising  or  lowering  the  constant  load. 

"When  the  hydraulic  power  is  applied  to  the  cage  through  a 
chain  or  rope  passing  over  an  overhead  pulley,  the  hydraulic 
oylindor  is  usually  laid  horizontally  for  facility  of  setting  and 
examination.  Of  course  this  arrangement  involves  much  greater 
factional  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  apparatus,  but  in  It  all  the 
severely  stressed  parts  may  be  in  tension.  There  is  greater  security 
when  they  aro  so  than  when  they  are  in  compression.  Tangye 
Brothers'  hydraulic  lift  is  arranged  in  this  way. 

Accidents  to  lifts  occur  in  two  ways.  First,  the  suspending 
chain  or  rope  may  break,  or,  in  those  supported  from  below,  the 
ram  may  break,  or  the  cylinder  or  pipes  enclosing  the  water  may 
burst.  To  lessen  tho  risk  of  such  breakages  the  only  method  is  to 
insist  on  good  design  in  the  details,  good  materials  (which  should 
be  subjected  to  test  before  being  used),  and  good  workmanship. 
The  connexion  at  both  ends  of  the  rope  or  chain  to  the  load  sus- 
pended from  it,  or  the  jointing  of  the  different  sections  of  the  ram 
to  each  other  and  to  the  cage,  is  a  point  especially  important.  If 
such  a  breakage  does  actually  occur,  however,  the  cage  is  usually 
kept  from  fulling  by  an  automatic  catch 
whioh  grips  it  in  whatever  position  it  hap- 
1>oiis  to  occupy  when  the  accident  occurs. 
Tangye  Brothers  have  for  this  purpose  at 
each  corner  of  the  cage  a  toothed  cam. 
The  suspending  rope  sustains  the  cage 
through  levers  as  shown  in  fig.  3.  bo 
long  as  there  is  a  considerable  pull  on 
tiie  rope,  the  levers  keep  the  cams  in  the 
position  shown.  If  tho  strain  on  the  rope 
is  relieved  by  accident  to  it,  powerful 
spiral  springs  immediately  force  the  cams 
outwards  and  the  teeth  become  buried  in  the  wooden  guide-posts. 
A  toothed  rack  is  sometimes  bolted  to  the  vertical  posts  and  tooth- 
shaped  prongs  are  forced  forward  by  springs  to  engage  with  the 
rack  when  tho  rope  breaks.  Similar  arrangements  are  not  placed 
botween  the  top  of  the  ram  and  the  cago  of  direct-acting  hydraulic 
lifts,  but  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  they  aro  not  as  necessary  in 
this  ease  as  in  the  other.  Such  appliances  should  be  examined 
and  tested  at  regular  froquent  intervals,  They  are  apt  to  get  out 
of  working  order  through  disuse.  A  double  rope  is  a  greater  safe- 
guard against  accident. 

In  chain  or  rope  lifts  the  gearing  or  other  machinery  may  break, 
and  in  consequence  the  cage  might  run  down  with  dangerous  rapidi  ty 
without  the  rope  either  breaking,  or  being  wholly  relieved  of  tension, 
ao  that  the  above  catches  may  not  come  into  action.     This  may  bo 

Lrevoutod  by  a  self-acting  clutch  on  tho  shaft,  which  prevents  the 
nrrel  rotating  unless  the  clutch  is  specially  released.  The  most 
iicrfect  and  mechanically  beautiful  of  the  many  devices  that  have 
Lccn  invented  for  this  purposo  is  Weston's  frictional  automatic 
ruupling.  Fig.  4  shows  it  as  applied  to  a  lmud  sack-hoist.  To  the 
shaft  a  is  kcyod  a  ratchet  wheel  o.  A  pawl  gearing  in  this  prevents 
tho  shaft  from  ever  rotating  except  in  one  direction.  The  plate  c  is 
also  keyed  to  tho  shaft.  The  hauling  rope  sheavo  d  and  the  wind- 
ing barrel  e  both  run  loose  ou  tho  shaft.  Their  opposing  end  sur- 
faces are  cut  "helically,  so  that,  according  to  the  relative  angular 
positions  of  d  and  et  they  are  either  jammed  against  each  other  and 
between  c  and  bt  or  are  loose  and  frro  to. rotate  round  tho  shaft.  On 
pulliug  the  sheave  d  in  one  direction  all  the  parts  pre  frictionally 
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coupled  together,  and  the  barrel  hauls  up  the  load.  The  axial 
pressure  producing  friction  between  c  and  c  and  between  d  and  b  is 
greater  than  the  load  being  hauled  up  in  the  ratio  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  barrel 
to  the  pitch-  of  tho 
helix.  As  there  are 
two  frictional  sur- 
faces, the  whole  fric- 
tion is  double  this 
axial  thrust  multi- 
plied by  the  coefficient 
of  friction,  and  this 
friction  must  act  at 
such  a  mean  radius 
from  the  shaft  as  to 

havcaiuuinentgreator    . fhnrt  t 

than  that  of  the  load.  "1 Ac.h 

If  this  is  so  for  one 
load,  it  is  so  also  for 
all  others,  as  tho  fric- 
tion is  proportional  tn 
the  load.  Tu  get  suf- 
ficient friction  for 
heavy  loads  with  a 
diminished  axial 

thrust,  the  very  in- 
genious design  shown 
in  fig.  5  is  adopted. 
Here  the  shaft  a  is 
driven  by  power,  and 
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Fig.  4. 


is  keyed  to  the  boss  d  with  a  helix  cut  on  one  end.  This  helix 
abuts  against  a  similar  helix  on  the  pinion  e,  which  drives  tke 
hoisting  barrel  on  a  second  shaft.  The  ratchet  wheel  b  abuts  against 
the  collar/ on  the  shaft  a  ;  b  runs  loose  on  the  shaft  and  is  cast  ou 
the  end  of  a  hollow  rr% 

drum         containing  ,  €  - — /££ 

threo  disks  of  hard  d      \j~? — r  p°£J>|l|  -.1 

wood,  P,P,P.  These  _  f  \  \:i  .^MvM.?: 
disks  can  slide  ax' 
ly  along  the  interior 
of  the  drum,  but  are 
prevented  from  turn- 
ing except  along 
with  the  drum.  In- 
tervening     between  6* 

these  wood  disks  are  two  iron  disks,  0,0,  which  may  slide  axialljr 
along  the  boss  of  the  pinion  e,  but  arc  prevented  from  rotating 
except  along  with  this  pinion.  The  axial  prossuro  is  transmitted 
from  d  to/,  through  the  surfaces  of  the  disks  T  aud  O,  and,  thoiv 
being  six  pail's  of  surfaces  between  which  this  pressure  is  exerted,  a 
very  slight  axial  thrust  produces  sufficient  friction  at  these  surfaces 
to  couple  the  ratchet  wheel  b  to  the  pinion  e.  So  Jong  as  this  is 
exerted  all  the  parts  are  jammed  together,  and  tho  pawl  engaging 
in  b  prevents  the  load  lowering.  When,  however,  the  shaft  a  is 
rotated  backwards,  the  helices  disengage  and  the  friction  no  longer 
binds  e  with  b,  so  that  e  along  with  d  and  a  can  be  rotated  bock-; 
wards  and  the  load  thus  lowered.  The  weight  of  the  load  keeps  e 
following  d  closely  in  its  backward  motion,  and  as  soon  as  the' 
operator  or  machine  ceasos  to  turn  the  shaft  backwards  the  whole 
apparatus  becomes  once  moro  frictionally  bound  together,  and  the 
ratchet  wheel  prevents  further  lowering.  Fig.  6  shows  another 
arrangement  where- 
by the  pinion  e  is  — £- 
uncoupled  and  al- 
lowed to  lower  the 
load  by  only  a  slight  && 
backward  motion  of  " 
the  shaft  a,  it  being 
unnecessary  to  ro- 
tate tho  shaft  back- 
ward continuously. 
This  last  is  obvious- 
ly the  most  handy  arrangement,  and  when  worked  carefully  i*  *> 
absolutely  safe  as  the  other.  This  device  in  a  modified  form  is  used 
in  Tangye's  lifts. 

Thomas  k  Sons,  of  Cardiff,  have  a  similar  patent  safety  shaft  coup- 
ling, which,  although  it  has  a  very  diffcront  form,  is. constructed  ou 
exactly  the  same  principle  as  that  of  fig.  4. 

Steam  has  been  used  as  a  motive  power  in  long  cylinders  similar 
to  those  in  hydraulic  lifts.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  having 
very  little  weight,  so  that  the  difference  of  head  occasioned  by  the 
liso  of  tho  piston  is  practically  nil.  The  disadvantage  is  that  the 
steam  rapidly  condenses,  and  thus  the  load  could  not  bo  held  up  at 
any  desired  height  for  a  length  of  time,  without  a  continual  frwsfi 
supply  of  steam  to  the  cylinders.  It  is  not  likely  to  come  Into 
general  use  for  passenger  lifts,  but  may  be  used  advantageously  for 
;;oods  lifts  and  heavy  cranes.  -    (K,  H.  S.*J 
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Subject-  Q0UND  may  be  defined  as  any  effect  on  the  sense  of 

ive  and    [^     hearing,  and  in  the  same  way  Light  may  be  defined 

objective  M  anv  eg-ect  on  the  sense  0f  s[ght.     This  is   the  pnrely 

io^'f     subjective  use  of  the  terms.     But  both  terms  are  quite  as 

thf  word  frequently  used  in  the  objective  as  in  the  subjective  sense. 

Xight.      Thus,  as  Sound  may  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  motion  of 

the  air  in  the  cavity  of  the   external  ear,  mechanically 

affecting  the  tympanum,  so  Light  may  be  defined  by  the 

mechauical  effect  produced  upon  the  extension  of  the  optic 

nerve  which  forms  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  retina. 

In  treating  of  Light  it  will  be  convenient  to  use  the 
term  in  a  sort  of  mixed  sense,  at  least  until  we  come  to 
discuss  the  different  theories  which  have  been  devised  to 
account  for  the  propagation  of  the  agent  which  causes 
vision.  Then  we  shall  have  to  use  the  term  entirely  in  the 
objective  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Physiological 
Optics  we  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  subjective  sense 
of  the  term. 

The  present  article  is  intended  to  give  a  general  sketch 
of  the  subject  of  Optics,  so  far  as  it  can  be  treated  by  the 
help  of  elementary  mathematics,  but  with  sufficient  detail 
Co  show  the  connexion  of  its  various  branches,  and  to 
enable  the  reader  who  desires  further  information  on  any 
point  to  judge  for  himself  under  what  heading  he  will  find 
it  in  this  work.  The  subject  is  arranged  in  the  following 
order : — 

Early  History  of  Optics. 

Preliminary  Statements  with  regard  to  Vision,  Distinct  Vision, 
the  ColouT-Sense,  and  the  Duration  of  Visual  Impressions. 

Sources  of  Light. 

General  Reflexions  on  the  Mechanism  of  Propagation  of  Light. 
Division  of  the  Subject  into  Geometrical  and  Physical  Optics. 

Geometrical  Optics. 

Rectilinear  Propagation  of  Light  in  Homogeneous  Media,  Shadows. 
Oamera  Obscura,  &c. 

Intensity  of  Illumination  as  depending  on  the  Distance  of  the 
Source  and  the  Obliquity  of  the  Rays.  Brightness  and  Intrinsic 
Brightness. 

Photometry. 

Velocity  of  Light. 

Behaviour  of  Light  at  the  Common  Surface  of  Two  Homogeneous 
Media. 

Reflexion.  Plane,  Spherical,  and  Cylindrical  Mirrors,  Real 
,aud  Virtual  Images. 

Single  Refraction.  Composite  Nature  of  White  Light.  Refrac- 
tive Index.  Dispersion.  Prisms ;  Fraunhofer's  Lines.  Irrationality 
of  Dispersion.  Achromatism.  Lenses.  Telescope,  Microscope. 
Pure  Spectrum.     Refraction  by  Cylinder.     Rainbow. 

Refraction  in  a  Non-homogeneous  Medium.  Hamilton's  Charac- 
teristic Function.    Mirage. 

Absorption,  Abnormal  Dispersion,  Fluorescence,  Phosphorescence. 

Physical  Optics.     Unoulatory  Theory. 

i  Nature  and  Propagation  of  Waves.  Huygens's  Principle. 
Explanation  of  Reflexion  and  Single  Refraction.  Disproof  of 
the  Corpuscular  Theory. 

'  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Undulatory  Theory.  Young's 
Discovery  of  Interference. 

Interference  Bands.  Spectrum  formed  by  Orating.  Measure  of 
i  Wave-Length.  Loss  of  Semiundulation.  Newton's  Kings.  Colours 
[of  Thin  Plates  and  of  Grooved  Surfaces. 

Relation  between  Wave-Length  and  Refractive  Index. 

Double  Refraction.     Wave-Surface  in  Iceland  Spar. 

Polarization.  Transverse  Vibrations.  Nature  of  Unpolarized 
Light. 

Plane,  Circularly,  and  Elliptically  Polarized  Light.  Nicol's 
Prism.  Depolarization  by  Doubly-Refracting  Plate.  Fresnel's 
Rhomb. 

Dbppler's  Principle  Measurement  of  the  Relative  Velocity  of 
Luminous  Source  aud  Spectator. 

Under  Optics  (Geometkicax,  Physical  nnd-PHYsio- 
looical)  further   development  j  will    be  given;    and  the 


connexion  between  light  and  radiant  heat  will  be  discussed 
under  Radiation. 

Eakly  Histoby  of  the  Subject. — It  is  to  sight  that  The 
we  are  mainly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of   external  ancients' 
things.     All  our  other  senses  together,  except  under  very  k"ow'ed8' 
special  conditions,  do  not  furnish  us  with  a  tithe  of  the 
information  we  gain  by  a  single  glance.     And  sight  is  also 
that  one  of  our  senses  which  we  are  able  most  effectively 
and  extensively  to  aid  by  the  help  of  proper  apparatus — 
not  merely  (as  by  spectacles,  invented  circa  1300)  for  the 
cure  of   natural  defects,   but   (as  by   the   telescope  and 
microscope)  for  the  examination  of  bodies  either  too  distant 
or  too  minute  to  be  studied  by  the  unassisted  eye.  ■. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  under  these  circumstances,  to  find  Ligh-. 
how  slowly  men  have  reached  some  even  of  the  simplest  moves  i« 
facts  of  optics.     We  can  easily  understand  how  constant  ^^ 
experience  must  have  forced  on  them  the  conviction  that 
light  usually  moves  in  straight  lines, — i.e.,  that  we  see  an 
object  in  the  direction  in  which  it  reallylies.     But  how 
they  could  have  believed  for  ages  that  objects  are  rendered, 
visible  by  something  projected  from  the  eye  itself — so  that 
the  organ  of  sight  was  supposed  to  be  aualogous  to  the 
tentacula  of  insects,  and  sight  itself  a  mere  species  of  touch 
— is  most  puzzling.     They  seem  not  till  about  350  B.c.  to 
have  even  raised  the  question — If  this  is  how  we  see,  why 
cannot  we  see  in  the   dark?   or,  more  simply, — What  is 
darkness  1     The  former  of  these  questions  seems  to  have 
been  first  put  by  Aristotle. 

The  nature  and  laws  of  reflexion  were,  of  course,  forced  Re- 
on  the  ancients  by  the  images  seen  in  still  water  ;  and  the  fleilon!5 
geometers  of  the  Platonic  school  were  well  acquainted  with 
these  laws.     To  Hero  of  Alexandria  we  owe  the  important 
deduction  from  them  that  the  course  of  a  reflected  ray  is 
the  shortest  possible. 

The  general  nature  of  refraction  also  was  known,  with  Re 
some  of  its  special  applications,  such  as,  for  instance,  to  fraction, 
burning-glasses  and  to  magnifiers.     These  were  probably 
either  spherical  glass  shells  filled  with  water  (Pliny,  H.??.,\ 
xxxvi.  67  [25];  Lact.,  Dc  Ira  Dei,  c.  10)  or  balls  of  rock 
crystal  (Pliny,  xxxvii.  10). 

In  the  first  century  of  our  era  Cleomedes  pointed  out 
how  a  coin  at  the  bottom  of  an  empty  cup,  where  the  eye 
cannot  see  it,  can  be  made  visible  by  filling  the  cup  with 
water  ;  and  he  showed  that,  in  a  similar  way,  the  air  may 
render  the  sun  visible  to  us  while  it-  is  still  under  the 
horizon.  Shortly  after  this  date  Ptolemy  (the  celebrated 
astronomer)  published  his  great  work  on  Optics.  He  treats' 
of  vision,  reflexion,  the  theory  of  plane  and  concave 
mirrors,  and  refraction.  He  measured,  with  considerable 
accuracy,  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction,  for  rays 
passing  from  air  into  water  and  into  glass,  and  from  water 
into  glass ;  it  was  not,  however,  till  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  years  had  passed  that  the  true  relation  between 
these  angles  was  discovered.  In  addition  to  what  has  just 
been  *  mentioned,  the  ancients'  knowledge  of  optics  was 
limited  to  a  very  superficial  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
properties  of  rainbows,  halos,  mirage,  &c.  ^But  it  was 
fragmentary  in  the  extreme — though  it  far  surpassed  in 
amount  as  well  as  in  accuracy  their  knowledge  of  the  other 
branches  of  physical  science. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  ideas  of  the  ancients 
about  colour.  That  it  is  a  property  of  a  body — just  as 
its  density,  its  hardness,  or  its  smell  is  a  property — was 
probably  held  by  them.  But  they  also  imagined  that  a 
body  could  communicate,  its  colour  to  light ;  thus,  for 
instance,   the   clouds   were,  by   some  of   them,  supposed 
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to  communicate  their  colours  to  the  sunbeams  which  form 
a  rainbow. 

Our  next  glimpse  of  real  progress  dates  from  the  11th 
or  12th  century,  when  Alhazen  (q.v.) 1  vrote  a  treatise 
on  optics  in  Arabic,  which  for  five  hundred  years  or 
more  was  a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  It  was, 
in  many  parts,  founded  on  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  but  with 
considerable  additions  and  improvements.  Alhazen  gives 
an  anatomical  description  of  the  eye,  and  points  out,  fairly 
enough,  how  with  two  eyes  we  see  only  one  image.  But 
he  also  points  out  that  we  see  each  object,  however  small, 
by  apencil  of  diverging  rays, — not  (as  the  ancients  imagined) 
by  a  single  ray.  Alhazen  accounts  for  twilight,  and  shows 
how  by  it  to  measure  the  height  of  the  atmosphere.  He 
also  gives  the  now  generally  received  explanation  of  the 
curious  fact  that  the  sun  and  moon  appear  larger  when 
rising  or  setting  than  when  they  are  high  in  the  heavens. 

The  farther  progress  of  the  subject  we  need  not  now 
trace.     From  the  end  of  16th  century  that  progress  has 
been  extremely  rapid.     The  dates  of  the  more  important 
-steps,  and  the  names  of  their  authors,  will  be  given  when 
we  treat  of  these,  in  their  turn,  in  the  course  of  the  article  ; 
and  we  will  give  them  the  additional  interest  of  being 
presented,  when  this  can  readily  be  done,  in  the  author's 
own  words. 
wi-aoiL        Preliminary   STATEMEHTa. — Before   we    commence   a 
more  rigorous  treatment  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to 
make  a   few  preliminary  statements  as  to  the   nature  of 
rision  and  the   conditions   for   distinct  vision.      Properly 
speaking,  these  belong  to  Optics  (Physiolouiual)  (q.v.), 
but  it  is  impossible  to  treat  intelligibly  any  part  of  our 
subject  without  presupposing  some,  generally  very  slight, 
knowledge  of  other  parts.     And  the  few  preliminary  state- 
ments we  have  now  to  make  are  in  no  respect  theoretical, 
while  they  are  so  simple  that  any  one  may  at  once  test 
their  truth  for  himself. 
Pistance      Except  in  the  case  of  a  very  abnormal  eye  (extremely 
i  most    short-sighted  or  long-sighted  as  the  case  may  be)  there  is 
■Ustinct    a  distance  from  jt — usually  somewhere  about  10  inches — 
at  which  if  an  object  be  placed  it  is  seen  more  distinctly 
than  if  placed  at  any  other  distance.     Almost  every  one, 
perhaps  without  knowing  it,  habitually  places  at  or  about 
that  distance  from  his  eye   an  object   which   he    wishes 
to   examine  carefully.      When  he  places  it  at  a  smaller 
distance  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  effort  required  to  see 
it  distinctly.     He  has,  in  fact,  to  alter  the  form  of  the 
optical  machinery  of  the  eye,  by  a  muscular  effort,  so  that 
it  may  become  capable  of  bringing  to  a  focus  on  the  retina 
rays  more  divergent  than  those  for  which  the  parts  were  in 
their   unstrained  state  adapted,     A   corresponding  effort, 
but   usually  much  more   slight,  is   commonly  felt   to  be 
required  if  the  object  be  at  a  distance  greater   than  10 
inches. 
of      Hence  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  for  the  minimum 
lot    of  strain  on  the  eye,  rays  should  fall  on  it  diverging  as  if 
"'OD'      they  came  from  a  point  about  10  inches  distant.     But  for 
all  ordinary  eyes  any  divergence  from  double  of  this  (i.e., 

1  The  proper  name  of  this  geometer  is  El-Hasan  (or  by  other 
accounts  Mohammed)  ibn  el-Hasan  ibn  el-Haitha-ll,  aud  it  is  as 
Ibn  ei-Haithara  that  ho  is  commonly  referred  to.  See  Woepcke, 
V '  Alyebre  iVOmar  Alkhayy&mi  (Paris,  1851),  p.  73  sq.,  and  Bar 
Hebrteus,  Citron.,  p.  221  sq.  Several  of  his  mathematical  treatises 
exist  in  English  libraries  (seo  the  Catalogues  of  the  Br.  Mus.,  Bodl., 
and  India  Office  MSS.)  ;  but  the  only  copy  of  his  great  optical  work — 
the  Kildb  tt  Mandzir — known  to  bo  in  Europe  is  No.  1011  of  the 
Leyden  collection,  with  the  commentary  Tanklh  el  Mandzir  of 
Krm.il  ed-Din  Abu'l  Hasan  {Cat.  Cod.  Or.  Lugd.  Bat.,  iii.  61).  A 
smaller  work  (Woepcke,  ut  supra)  was  based  on  the  optica]  treatises 
ascribed  to  Euclid  aud  Ptolemy,  and  Ibn  cl-Haitham  claims  to  have 
restored  the  lost  first  book  of  the  latter.  The  Arabs  had  Euclid's 
Optus  (KitAb  el  Mandzir)  in  tho  version  of  N4sir  ed-Din  Tusy 
[ft-  Khal.,  No.  10,532;  'Loth,  MSS.  of  India  Office',  No.  743). 


divergence  as  if  from  a  distance  of  5  inches)  to  zero  (i.e., 
parallel  rays)  is  consistent  with  the  possibility  of  distinct 
vision.  Kays  either  more  divergent  than  the  former  limit, 
or  convergent,  are  unfit  to  produce  distinct  vision.  Hence 
every  optical  instrument,  whatever  be  the  reflexions  or 
refractions  to  which  light  has  been  subjected  in  passing 
through  it,  must  finally  allow  the  light  to  escape  either  iu 
parallel  rays  or  with  a  divergence  within  the  above  specified 
limits,  if  it  is  to  be  employed  by  an  ordinary  eye.  The 
comparatively  slight  differences  which  exist  among  ordinary 
eyes  are  easily  compensated  by  the  rack-work,  or  screw 
adjustment,  which  is  invariably  attached  to  the  eye-piece 
of  a  good  telescope  and  to  the  body  of  a  good  microscope. 
Every  motion  of  this  rack-work  alters  the  divergence  of 
the  rays  as  they  finally  escape  from  the  instrument.  Any 
eye,  however  abnormal,  if  it  be  capable  of  producing  dis- 
tinct vision  at  all,  has  only  to  be  furnished  with  suitable 
spectacles  in  order  that  it  may  behave  exactly  as  does 
a  normal  eye.  This  statement,  however,  refers  only  to 
sharpness  of  definition,  not  in  any  degree  to  colour.  The 
deficiency  which  causes  colour-blindness  cannot  be  supplied 
by  any  conceivable  process.  A  definite  part  of  the  ordinary 
organ  of  vision  is  wanting  (or  inactive)  in  such  cases — 
while  the  merely  optical  parts  of  the  eye  are  usually  in 
perfect  order. 

Another  fact  which  must  be  stated  here  is  that,  to  pro-  Inverted 
duce  vision  of  a  body  in  its  natural  position,  the  image  on  image  <r 
the  retina,  as  seen  from  the  back,  mnst  be  inverted — not    'f. 
merely  as  regards  up  and  down,  but  also  as  regards  right 
and  left.     Thus,  in  the   ordinary  astronomical  telescope, 
the  image  on  the  retina  is  not.  inverted,  and  we  therefore 
see  an  inverted  image. 

A  third  is  that  our  judgment  of  the  relative  distances  of  Judg 
objects  is  formed  mainly  by  the  use  of  the  two  eyes  simul- '"«"' 
taneously.     One   eye,  kept  still,  can    inform    us  only  of  a"'l!in 
relative  distance  in  virtue  of  the  greater  or  less  effort  to 
see  distinctly   (already  spoken  of).     With    both  eyes,  or 
with  one  eye  moved  from  side  to  side,  parallax  comes  in, 
and  gives  us  the  stereoscopic  effect,  as  it  is  called.     This 
power  of  judging  distance  is,  of  course,  greater  as  the  eyes 
are  set  more  widely  apart.     There  is,  practically,  no  limit 
to  the  effective  distance  between  the  eyes  when  the  proper 
instrumental   methods  (as  with   the   telestereoscope}  are 
employed. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  premise  a  few  words  about  colour.  Colour 
The  various  homogeneous  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  have 
each  a  colour  of  its  own  which  no  refraction  can  modify. 
But  what  about  the  many  colours  which  do  not  occur  in 
the  spectrum  1  To  such  a  question  as  "  What  is  yellow  "  1 
the  answer  is,  "  Each  particular  kind  of  yellow  may  be  any 
one  of  an  infinite  number  of  different  combinations  of  homo- 
geneous rays."  And  the  same  is  true,  in  general,  of  all 
other  colours.  Clerk  Maxwell  found  that  a  yellow  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  the  spectrum  can  be  obtaiued  by  mixing  in 
proper  proportions  certain  homogeneous  red  and  green  rays. 
This  single  example  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  colour- 
sense  is  of  a  very  singular  nature.  This  question  will  be 
fully  treated  in  Optics  (Physiological);  but  for  our  present 
purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  we  now  know  (after 
Wiinsch  and  Young)  that  the  normal  eye  has  only  three 
colour-sensations — a  red,  a  green,  and  a  violet, — and  that 
the  apparent  colour  of  any  light  which  falls  on  it  depends 
merely  on  the  relative  intensities  of  the  excitement  produced 
by  the  light  on  tho  three  organs  of  sense  corresponding  to 
these  sensations.  This  is  true,  however,  only  within  certain 
limits  of  intensity ;  for  extremely  bright  light,  whatever 
be  its  real  colour,  seems  to  excite  all  the  threp  sensations 
simultaneously,  much  as  white  light  does  ;  and  with  very 
feeble  light  (as,  for  instance,  that  of  an  ordinary  aurora  or 
of  a  luuar  rainbow)  we  are  sometimes  scarcely  conscious  of 
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colours.     Iu  colour-b!ind?iess  one  or  more  of  these  organs  of 
sense  is  wanting,  or  imperfect.      The  most  common  form, 
Daltonism,  depends  on  the  absence  of  the  red  sense.     Great 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  this  subject,  if  only  in  con- 
firmation  of  results  already  deduced  from  theory,  have 
been  obtained  iu   the  last  few  years  by  Holmgren  ' ;  who 
has  experimented  on  two  persons,  each  of  whom  was  found 
to  have  one  colour-blind  eye,  the  other  being  nearly  normal. 
In  this  way  was  obtained,  what  could  otherwise  have  been 
matter  of  conjecture  only,  a  description  of  colour-blind 
vision  in  terms  of  (at  least  approximately)  normal  vision. 
Duration      Finally,  the   6ensation  of   sight  is   not  limited  to  the 
of  visual  duration   of   the    mechanical  action    on  the   eye.       It  is 
kuown  that  we   do  not  see  a  sudden  flash  (an  electric 
spark  for  instance)  until  a  measurable,  though  very  short, 
period  has  elapsed.     This  depends  on  the  rate  at  which 
an  excitation  is  propagated  along  the  optic  nerve.     But 
the  familiar  experiment  of  whirling  a  red-hot  stick  in  a 
dark  room  shows  that  the  sensation  of  sight  lasts  for  a 
short  period  after  the  mechanical  action  which  produced  it 
ha3  ceased.     This  period  is  probably  different  for  different 
eyes,  and  for  different  amounts  of  excitement  even  in  the 
.6ame  eye.     (If  the  light  be  very  intense  the  effect  lasts 
much  longer,  but  completely  .changes  its  character.)     For 
our  present  purpose  it  may  be   assumed  that  the  dura- 
tion is  somewhere  about  ith  of  a  second.     Thus,  if  the 
end  of  the  red-hot  stick  describes  a  circle  once  in  ith  of  a 
second,  we  see  the  complete  circle ;  if  in  a  longer  period, 
we  only  see  at  once  such  a  part  of  it  as  was  described  in 
Intensity  ith  of  a  second.     Connected  with  this  is  the  remarkable 
15  de;       result  obtained  experimentally  by  Swan,2  that  the  amount 
onduxa-  °^  sensati°n  is>  f°r  flashes  of  short  duration,  directly  pro- 
portional, not  only  to  the  brightness  of  the  flash,  but  also 
to  its  duration.  '  A  flash  which  lasts  for  j^th  of  a  second 
produces  th?  full  effect  on  the  eye ;  but  an  electric  spark, 
as  a  flash  of  lightning,  which   certainly  does  not  endure 
for  more  than  lut uuouth   of  a  second,  produces  at  most 
onty  1oo'ooota  °f  tne  effect  it  would  produce  if  it  lasted 
i'jyth  of  a  second.     On  this  short  duration  of  visual  ■m- 
pressions  depends  the  action  of  the  thaumatrope,  the  wheel 
of  life,  &c.     By  various  kinds  of  machinery  a  succession, 
of  views  of  an  object  iu  different  positions  nr  forms   is 
presented  to  the  eye,  each  for  a  brief  interval.      The  result 
is  that  we  fancy  we   see  one  and  the  same  object  going 
through  a  species  of  continuous  motion,  or  of  change  of 
form,  which  would  present  it  to  the  eye  iu  these  succes- 
sive positions  or  forms.     Thus,  a  tadpole  may  be  repre- 
sented as  wriggling  about,  or  as  developing  continuously 
into  a  frog,  etc. 

Soueces  of  Light. — This  subject  will  be  fully  treated 
in  other  parts  of  this  Work  under  various  heads :  from  the 
purely  scientific  point  of  view  under  Radiation  ;  from  the 
more  practical  side  under  Lighting  (Electric),  &c. 
For  our  present  purpose  a  very  brief  summary  of  the 
question  will  suffice ;  and  we  do  not  require  to  investigate 
the  process  by  which,  in  any  case,  the  light  is  produced. 
1.  The  main  source  of  light  is  incandescence.  (It  is 
descence.  usually  understood  that  to  be  incandescent  a  body  must 
be  at  a  high  temperature.)  This  may.  bp  due  to  any  of  a 
number  of  causes,  such  as  the  following  : — 

(a)  The  Potential  Energy  of  Gravitation  of  Scattered 
Fragments  of  Matter. — When  these  fall  together,  as  in  the 
formation  of  the  sun  and  stars,  heat  enough  is  generated 
by  impact  to  render  the  whole  vividly  incandescent.  It  is 
probable  that  the  light  of  nebula;,  and  the  proper  light 
of  comets,  is  due  to  this  cause.  The  proximate  cause,  in 
all   these   cases,  i9  the  kinetic  energy  of   the    fragments 

1  P.oc.  ftoi/.  Soc..  Jan.  1881. 
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before  impact.  To  this  class,  therefore,  can  be  reduced 
the  light  given  out  when  a  target  is  struck  by  a  cannon 
shot. 

(b)  The  Kinetic  Energy  of  Cuirent  Electricity  or  of  an 
Electric  Discharge. — Here  we  have  lightning,  the  electric 
light,  and  probably  also  the  light  of  the  aurora. 

(c)  The  Potential  Energy  of  Chemical  Affinity. — The 
lime-light,  gas-light,  candle  and  lamp-light,  fire-light,  the 
magnesium  light,  Sec;  also  phosphorus,  dead  fish  ('!),  <fec, 
glowing  in  the  dark. 

(d)  Friction,  as  iuthe  trains  of  sparks  from  a  grindstone 
or  brake;  though  here,,  in  general,  chemical  affinity  also 
has  a  share. 

(e)  Sudden  great  Compression  of  a  Gas,  as  of  air  by 
meteoric  stones  and  falling  stars. 

2.  Another  very  curious  source,  not  (so  far  as  is  known)  Fluor- 
reducible    to  incandescence,  is  the  giving  out.  (usually  in  tscence,. 
an  altered  form)  of  light  previously  absorbed: — fluorescence, 
phosphorescence,  o:c. 

3.  A  third  source  is  physiological : — fire-flies,  glow- 
worms, Medusa?,  dead  fish  (?),  <fec,  the  eye  of  a  cat. 

Any  not  black  and  not  transparent  body,  exposed  to  any 
of  these  sources  of  light,  becomes  in  its  tarn  what  may  for 
our  purpose  also  be  treated  as  a  source. 

As  will  be  shown  in  Radiation,  the  only  bodies  which, 
when  incandescent,  give  every  constituent  of  white  light 
are  bodies  which  are  black  in  the  sense  of  absorbing  each 
and  every  ray  which  falls  upon  them.  Such  bodies  are 
not  necessarily  solids — though  the  best  examples  we  have 
of  them  are  lamp-black,  and  (somewhat  less  perfect)  char- 
coal and  gas-coke. 

Newton's  speculations  on  these  subjects,  taken  from  the  Newton 
"Queries"  at  the  end  of  his  Optics,  give  an  exceedingly0" 
interesting  sketch  of  the  state  of  this  subject  in  his  time.  T'i^fl 
We  quote  a  few  of  the  more  curious.     There  is  a  strange 
admixture  of  errors,  but  a  still  more  strange  anticipation 
of  some  of  the  most  important  of  modern  discoveries. 

"Query  6.  Do  not  Black  bodies  conceive  heat  more  easily  from 
light  than  those  of  other  colours  do,  by  reason  that  the  light  falling 
on  them  is  not  reflected  outwards :  but  enters  the  bodies,  and  is 
often  reflected  and  refracted  within  theui,  until  it  be  stifled  and 
lost ; 

"  Query  8.  Do  not  ail  Fixed  bodies,  when  heated  beyond  a  certain 
degree,  emit  light  and  shine  ;  and  is  not  this  emission  performed 
by  the  vibrating  motions  of  their  Parts.  And  do  not  all  bodies, 
which  abound  with  Terrestrial  parts,  and  especially  with  Sulphureous 
ones,  emit  light,  as  often  as  those  Parts  are  sufficiently  agitated  ; 
whether  that  agitation  be  madebyheut,  or  by  friction,  or  percussion, 
or  putrefaction,  or  by  any  vitaUmotion,  or  any  other  cause  ?  .  .  .  . 
"Query  9.  Is  not  Fire  a  body  heated  so  hot,  as  to  emit  light 
copiously.'  Fur  what  else  is  a  red  hot  iron  than  fire?  And  what 
else  is  a  burning  coal  than  red  hot  wood  ? 

"Query  10.  Is  not  Flame  a  vapour,  fume  or  exhalation  heat'  1 
red  hot,  that  is,  so  hot  as  to  shine  ?  For  bodies  do  not  flame 
without  emitting  a  copious  fume,  and  this  fume  burns  in  the 
flame.  The  Ignis  Faluns  is  a  vapour  shining  without  heat ;  and 
is  there  not  the  same  difference  between  this-vapour  and  flame,  as 
between  rotted  wood  shining  without  heat  and  burning  coals  of 
fire  1  In  distilling  hot  spirits,  if  the  head  of  the  still  be  taken  oli, 
the  vapour,  which  ascends  out  of  the  still,  will  take  fire  at  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  and  turn  into  flame,  and  the  flame  will  run  along 
the  vapour  from  the  candle  to  the  still.  Some,  bo  lies  heated  by 
motion  or  fermentation,  it  the  heat  grow  intense,  fume  copiously; 
and  if  the  heat  be  great  enough,  the  fumes  will  shine,  and  become 
[lame,  oletala  in  fusion  do  not  flame  for  want  of  a  copious  fume, 
except  spelter,  which  fumes  copiously,  and  thereby  flames.  All 
darning  bodies,  as  oil,  tallow,  wax,  wood,  fossil  coals,  pitch,  sul- 
phur, by  flaming  waste  and  vanish  into  burning  smoke;  which 
smoke,  if  the  flame  be  put  out,  is  very  thick  and  visible,  and  some- 
times smells  strongly,  but  in  the  flame  loses  its  smell  by  burning  ; 
and,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  smoke,  the  flame  is  of  scv. 
colours  ;  as  that  of  sulphur,  blue  ;  that  of  copper  opened  with 
sublimate,  green  ;  that  of  tallow, "yellow  ;  that  of  carnphire,  white. 
Smoke  passing  through  flame  cannot  but  grow  re" d  hot ;  and  red 

hot  smoke  can  have  no  other  appearance  than  that  of  flame 

"Query  11.  Do  not  Great  bodies  conserve  their  heat  the  lonp 
their  parts  heating  one  another;  and  may  not  Great  dense  . 
Fixed  nodiew.  when  hr.ited  beyond  a  certain   degree,  emit  light  so 
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copiously^'  as  by  the  emission  ana  re-action  of  its  light,  and  the 
reflexion*  and  refractions  of  its  rays  within  its  pores,  to  grow  still 
hotter,  till  it  comes  to  a  certain  period  of  heat,  such  as  is  that  of 
the  sun  ?  And  are  not  the  sun  and  fixed  stars  great  earths  vehe- 
mently hot ;  whose  heat  is  conserved  by  the  greatness  of  the  bodies, 
and  the  mutual  action  and  re-action  between  them,  aud  the  light 
which  they  emit ;  and  whose  parts  are  kept  from  fuming  away,  not 
only  by  their  Fixity,  but  also  by  the  vast  weight  and  density  of  the 
atmospheres  incumbent  upon  them,  and  very  strongly  compressing 
them,  and  condensing  the  vapours  and  exhalations  which  arise  from 
thwu  ?  ....  And  the  same  great  weight  may  condense  those 
vapours  and  exhalations,  as  soon  as  they  shall  at  any  time  begin  to 
ascend  from  the  sun,  and  make  them  presently  fall  back  again  into 
liim  ;  and  by  that  action  increase  his  heat,  much  after  the  manner 
that  in  our  earth  the  air  increases  the  heat  of  a  culinary  fire.  And 
the  same  weight  may  hinder  the  globe  of  the  sun  from  being 
diminished,  unless  by  the  emission  of  light,  and  a  very  small 
ipiantity  of  vapours  and  exhalations." 

Theories  of  Propagation  of  Light. — We  may  begin 
uy  assuming  that  the  sensation  of  light  is  due  to  a 
mechanical  action  on  the  retina  (see  Eye).  Now  such 
a  mechanical  action  must  have  a  mechanical  cause, 
and,  as  far  as' we  can  judge  with  our  present  knowledge, 
the  latter  must  consist  of  impacts  on  the  retina,  due 
to  moving  matter.  This  matter  may  have  travelled  all 
the  way  from  the  source  of  light,  or  it  may  have  been 
set  in  motion  in  the  eye  by  a  disturbance  (analogous  to  a 
wave)  which  has  travelled  from  the  source.  What  is  trans- 
ferred, or  what  moves,  is  a  quite  independent  question. 
Light  must,  as  far  as  we  can  conceive,  consist  in  the 
motion  of  particles  of  some  kind  from  external  objects  to 
the  eye,  or  in  the  propagation  of  some  disturbance  or  wave- 
motion  in  an  as  yet  unknown  medium.  Though  it  has 
been  proved,  as  we  will  presently  show,  that  some  of  the 
consequences  of  the  first  supposition  are  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  observed  facts,  the  nature  of  the  propagation 
of  the  supposed  luminous  particles  is  still  a  very  interest- 
ing study,  and  indeed  many  of  the  fundamental  propositions 
in  optics  follow  more  easily  from  this  hypothesis  than  from 
the  other.  We  will  therefore  not  at  present  dismiss  this 
hypothesis,  but  will  refer  freely  to  it  now  and  then,  until 
its  truth  is  shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  experiment. 

This  view,  associated  with  the  names  of  Newton,  Laplace, 
and  Biot,  is  known  as  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light.  A 
formidable  objectian  to  it,  in  limine,  will  be  easily  seen 
to  be  furnished  by  the  velocity  of  light.  Since  every  point 
of  every  visible  body  must  (on  this  theory)  send  such 
corpuscles  to  the  eye,  moving  as  we  shall  find  at  a  rate  of 
nearly  200,000  miles  per  second,  their  masses  must  be 
iuconceivably  minute  in  order  that  their  united  momentum 
may  not  amount  to  something  comparable  with  that  of  a 
caunon  shot,  a  supposition  of  course  utterly  destructive  of 
all  belief  in  the  hypothesis.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  there  are 
still  higher  grounds  of  objection,  and  such  as  no  mere 
smallness  of  mass  or  size  of  each  corpuscle  can  explain 
away. 

The  rival  theory  labours  under  considerable  disadvan- 
tages, inasmuch  as  the  theory  of  wave-propagation  is  very 
much  more  obscure  and  difficult  than  that  of  the  motion  of 
free  particles ;  but  the  student,  who  has  mastered  the 
fundamental  difficulties  of  sound  (see  Acoustics),  which 
presents  a  fair  although  not  an  exact  analogy,  will  find  it 
comparatively  easy  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  explanation  offered  by  the 
nmlulatory  theory  of  light. 

The  difference  between  these  two  theories  of  light  may 
be  illustrated  by  contrasting  wind  moving  at  the  rate  of 
1100  feet  per  second  (an  inconceivably  violent  hurricane) 
uud  (sound,  gentle  or  violent,  moving  at  precisely  the  same 
rate — yet  how  different  in  its  effects  I 

Division  op  the  Subject. — Optics,  or  the  science  of 
Light,  is  usually  divided  into  two  parts.  A  simple  illus- 
t ration  of   the   nature  of   thU  division  will  be  found   in 


the  different  conditions  of  fluid  equilibrium  according  as  Geo- 
we  do  not  or  do  introduce  the  idea  of  action  between  metrical 
the  fluid  and  the  containing  vessel  (Capillary  Action,  *?  .. 
q.v.).  In  the  first  or  hypothetical  case  it  is  known  0ptics 
that  the  free  surface  must  be  horizontal,  and  that  all 
its  separate  parts  must  lie  in  the  *  same  plane  ;  in  the 
second,  i.e.,  the  actual,  case  we  find  molecular  action  modi- 
fying these  results,  sometimes  iudeed  to  a  very  large 
extent,  so  that  no  part  of  the  free  surface  is  plane,  and  no 
two  portions  of  it  are  at  the  same  level.  So  in  what  is 
called  Geometrical  Optics  it  is  assumed  from  experiment 
that  light  moves  in  straight  lines  in  air,  while  Physical 
Optics,  or  the  undulatory  theory,  agrees  with  experiment 
in  showing  that  under  certain  circumstances  a  ray  of  light 
bends  round  an  obstacle.  But  as,  in  obtaining  the  main 
facts  of  fluid  equilibrium,  capillary  forces  may  be  neglected, 
so,  for  the  explanation  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  light, 
even  with  accuracy  sufficient  for  the  construction  of  the 
very  finest  telescopes  and  microscopes,  it  suffices  that 
Geometrical  Optics,  based  on  laws  nearly  verified  by  ex- 
periment, be  followed  out  to  its  consequences.  The 
residual  phenomena  then  came  in  to  be  treated  by  the 
undulatory  theory.  Pouillet  divides  the  subject,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  distinction,  into  two  parts,  viz.,  (1)  that 
in  which  we  deal  with  the  direction  only  of  the  rays,  and 
(2)  that  in  which  we  deal  with  the  physical  properties  of 
the  rays  themselves. 

In  this  order  we  will  consider  the  subject,  giving  the  Propo^d 
explanations   of   the   approximate   experimental   laws   of  °'°" cf 
Geometrical  Optics,  as  we  reach  them,  in    the  language  ment 
of   either  theory.     But  before  we  come    to  the  residual 
phenomena  we  shall  have  found  that  the  corpuscular  theory 
must  be  rejected,  and  we  will  therefore  give,  without  detail, 
the  principles  of  the  undulatory  explanation,  which  will  be 
fully  discussed  in  a  special  article. 

Geometrical  Optics. 
Rectilinear  Propagation  of  Light. 

It  is  approximately  true  that,  in  any  homogeneous 
medium,  light  moves  in  straight  lines. 

If  an  opaque  body  be  placed  anywhere  in  the  straight 
line  between  the  eye  and  an  object,  the  object  is  concealed. 
Through  a  long  straight  tube  no  objects  can  be  seen  but 
those  situated  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  produced.  This 
is  so  fundamental  a  fact,  or  it  is  so  evident  a  result  of 
experience,  that  it  is  the  foundation  of  every  process  which 
involves  the  direction  in  space  of  one  object  as  regards 
another, — whether  it  be  for  the  aiming  with  a  rifle,  the 
pointing  of  a  telescope,  or  for  the  delicate  observations  of 
a  geodetic  survey.  But  we  must  carefully  observe  the  re- 
strictions under  which  the  statement  is  made.  Not  merely 
is  it  said  to  be  only  approximately  true,  but  it  is  so  only  in 
a  homogeneous  medium.  To  both  of  these  restrictions  we 
will  revert  later. 

(a)  On  this  is  founded  the  geometrical  theory  of  shadows,  Shadow* 
— a  subject  of  some  importance,  especially  as  regards 
eclipses.  In  this  application  the  results  may  be  considered 
as  absolutely  true,  though,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  subsequent 
page,  the  statement  is  liable  in  certain  delicate  cases  to 
somewhat  startling  exceptions.  When  an  opaque  body  is 
placed  between  a  screen  and  a  luminous  point,  it  casts  a 
shadow  on  the  screen.  (The  sun's  image  formed  by  a 
lens  or  burning  glass  of  short  focus  is  our  best  mode  of 
attempting  to  realize  the  conception  of  a  luminous  point; 
but  a  fair  approximation  may  be  made  by  piercing  a  very 
small  needle-hole  in  a  large  plate  of  thin  metal,  and  placing 
it  close  to  any  bright  flame  or  incandescent  body.)  The 
outline  oT  the  shadow  is,  of  course,  to  be  found  by  drawing 
straight  lines  from  the-  luminous  point  so  as  to  touch  the 
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opaque  body  all  rouud.  These  lines  form  a  cone.  The 
points  Oi  contact  form  a  line  on  the  opaque  body  separating 
the  illuminated  from  the  nod-illuminated  portion  of  its 
surface.  Similarly,  when  these  lines  are  produced  to  meet 
the  screen,  their  points  of  intersection  with  it  form  a  line 
which  separates  the  illuminated  from,  the  non-illuminated 
parts  of  the  screen. 

This  line  is  called  the  boundary  of  the  geometrical 
shadow.  A  common  but  beautiful  instance  of  it  is  seen 
wheu  a  very  small  gas-jet  is  burning  in  a  ground-glass 
shade,  near  the  wall  of  a  room.  In  this  case  the  cone, 
above  mentioned,  is  usually  a  right  cone  with  its  axis 
vertical.  Thus  the  boundary  of  the  geometric  shadow  is  a 
portion  of  a  circle  on  the  roof,  but  a  portion  of  an  hyperbola 
on  the  vertical  wall.  If  the  roof  be  not  horizontal,  we  may 
obtain  in  this  way  any  form  of  conic  section.  Interesting 
and  useful  hints  :u  projection  may  be  obtained  by  observ- 
ing the  shadows  of  bodies  of  various  forms  cast  in  this 
way  by  rays  which  virtually  diverge  from  one  point :  e.g., 
how  to  place  a  plane  quadrilateral  of  given  form  so  that 
its  geometric  shadow  may  be  a  square  ;  how  to  place  &n 
elliptic  disk,  with  a  small  hole  in  it,  so  that  the  shadow  may 
be  circular  with  a  bright  spot  at  its  centre,  &c. 

Wheu  there  are  more  luminous  points  than  one,  we  have 
only  to  draw  separately  the  geometrical  shadows  due  to 
each  of  the  sources,  and  then  superpose  them.  A  new  con- 
sideration now  comes  in.  There  will  be,  in  general,  portions 
of  all  the  separate  geometrical  shadows  which  overlap  on.e 
another  in  some  particular  regions  of  the  screen.  In  such 
regions  we  still  have  full  shadow  ;  but  around  them  thero 
will  be  other  regions,  some  illuminated  by  one  of  the  sources 
alone,  some  by  two,  <fcc,  until  finally  we  come  to  the  parts 
of  the  screen  which  are  illuminated  directly  by  all  the 
sources.  There  will  evidently  be  still  a  definite  boundary 
of  the  parts  wholly  unilluminated,  i.e.,  the  true  shadow  or 
umbra,  and  also  a  definite  boundary  of  the  parts  wholly 
illuminated.  The  region  between  these  boundaries — i.e., 
the  partially  illumined  portion — is  called  the  penumbra. 

Fig.  1  shows  these  things  very  well.  It  represents  the 
shadow  of  a  circular  disk  cast  by  four  eoual  luminous 


points  arranged  as  the  corners  of  a  square, — the  disk 
being  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  free  overlapping  of  the 
separate  shadows.  The  amount  of  want  of  illumination 
in  each  portion  of  the  penumbra  is  roughly  indicated  by 
the  shading.  The  separate  shadows  are  circular,  if  the 
disk  is  parallel  to  the  screen.  If  we  suppose  the  number 
of  sources  to  increase  indefinitely,  so  as  finally  to  give  the 
appeamncc  of  a  luminous  surface  as  the  source  of  light,  it 


is  obvious  that  the  degrees  of  darkness  at  different  portions 
of  the  penumbra  will  also  increase  indefinitely  ;  ;>.,  there 
will  be  a  gradual  increase  of  bright- 
ness in  the  penumbra  from  total 
darkness  at  the  edge  next  the  geo-  | 
metrical  shadow  to  full  illumination  ' 
at  the  outer  edge.  It  is  most  in- 
structive to  contrast  with  the  above 
figure  that  now  given  (fig.  2),  in 
which  the  size  of  the  disk  is  con- 
siderably diminished  — .everything 
else  being  unchanged.  Here  there 
is  no  true  shadow — only  four  equally 
bright  portions  of  the  penumbra,  each  illuminated  by  three 
of  the  sources. 

Thus  we  see  at  once  why  the  shadows  cast  by  the  sun 
or  moon  are  in  general  so  much  less  sharp  than  those  cast 
by  the  electric  light  (when  it  is  not  surrounded  by  a  semi- 
opaque  screen).  For,  practically,  at  moderate  distances 
from  the  electric  arc,  it  appears  as  a  mere  luminous  point. 
But,  if  we  place  a  body  at  a  distance  of  a  foot  or  two  only 
from  thet  arc,  the  shadow  cast  will  have  as  much  of 
penumbra  as  if  the  sun  had  been  the  source.  The  breadth 
of  the  penumbra  when  the  source  and  screen  are  nearly 
equidistant  from  the  opaque  body  is  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  luminous  source.  Simple  as  is  the  question  from 
the  point  of  view  we  have  adopted,  it  may  to  some  persons 
appear  simpler  to  imagine  themselves  placed  (as  spectators) 
on  the  screen  in  different  parts  of  the  shadow  or  penumbra, 
and  to  consider  what  portions  of  the  luminous  source  thev 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  see. 

This  is  what  happens  to  us  when  we  observe  au  eclipse 
of  the  sun.  When  the  eclipse  is  total,  there  is  a  real 
geometrical  shadow, — very  small  compared  with  the 
penumbra  (for  the  apparent  diameters  of  the  sun  and  moon 
are  nearly  equal,  but  their  distances  areas  370  :  1) ;  when 
the  eclipse  is  annular,  the  shadow  is  all  penumbra.  In  a 
lunar  eclipse,  on  the  other  hand,  the  earth  is  the  shadow- 
casting  body,  and  the  moon  is  the  screen,  and  we  observe 
things,  according  to  our  first  point  of  view. 

Suppose,  next,  that  the  body  which  casts  the  shadow  is 
a  large  one,  such  as  a  wall,  with  a  hole  in  it.  If  we  were 
to  plug  the  hole,  the  whole  screen  would  be  in  geometrical 
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Fig.  3. 
shadow.     Hence   the  illumination  of   the  screen    by  the 
light  passing  through  the  holo  is  precisely  what  would  be 
cut  off  by  a  disk  which  fits  th«  hole,     Fig.  3,  which  is  the 
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complement  ol  fig.  1 ,  gives  therefore  the  effect  of  four  equal 
sources  of  light  shining  on  a  wall  through  a  circular  hole. 
And  it  is  evident  that,  with  the  change  of  a  word  here 
and  there,  the  previous  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  this 
case  also.  Tht,  umbra  in  the 
former  case  becomes  the  fully 
illuminated  portion,  and  vice 
versa.  The  penumbra  remains 
the  penumbra,  but  it  is  now 
darkest  where  before  it  was 
brightest,  and  vice  versa.  For 
further  information  we  subjoin 
the  complement  (fig.  4)  of  the 
second  case  above, — the  same 
four  sources,  but  the  smaller 
hole.  Here  we  have  four 
equally  bright,  separate  images 

— one  belonging  to  each  of  the  sources.  Thus  we  see  how, 
linages  when  a  small  hole  is  cut  in  the  window-shutter  of  a  dark 
bysmaU  rQOm,  a  picture  of  the  sun,  and  bright  clouds  about  it,  is 
formed  on  the  opposite  wall.  This  picture  is  obviously 
inverted,  and  also  perverted,  for  not  only  are  objects  de- 
picted lower  the  higher  they  are,  but  also  objects  seen  to 
the  right  are  depicted  to  the  left,  &c.  But  it  will  be  seen 
unperverted  (though  still  inverted)  if  it  be  received  on  a 
sheet  of  grouud  glass  and  looked  at  from  behind.  The 
smaller  the  hole  (so  far  at  least  as  Geometrical  Optics  is 
concerned)  the  less  confused  will  the  picture  be.  As  the 
hole  is  made  larger  the  illuminated  portions  from  different 
sources  gradually  overlap ;  and  when  the  hole  becomes  a 
window  we  have  no  indications  of  such  a  picture  except 
from  a  body  (like  the  sun)  much  brighter  than  the  other 
external  objects.  Here  the  picture  has  ceased  to  be  one 
of  the  sun,  it  is  now  a  picture  of  the  window.  .  But  if  the 
wall  could  be  placed  100  miles  o%  the  picture  would  be 
one  of  the  sun.  To  prevent  this  overlapping  of  images, 
and  yet  to  admit  a  good  deal  of  light,  is  one  mam 
object  of  the  lens  which  usuallv  forms  part  of  the  camera 
obscura. 

The  formation  oi  pictures  of  the  sun  in  this  way  is  well 
seen  on  a  calm  sunny  day  under  trees,  where  the  sunlight 
penetrating  through  small  chinks  forms  elliptic  spots  on 
the  ground.  During  a  partial  eclipse  these  pictures  have, 
of  course,  a  crescent  form.  When  detached  clouds  are 
drifting  rapidly  across  the  sun,  we  often  see  the  shadows  of 
the  bars  of  the  window  on  the  walls  or  floor  suddenly 
shifted  by  an  inch  or  two,  and  for  a  moment  very  much 
more  sharply  defined.  They  are,  in  fact,  shadows  cast  by 
a  small  portion  of  the  sun's  limb,  from  opposite  sides 
alternately.  Another  beautiful  illustration  is  easily  ob- 
tained by  cutting  with  a  sharp  knife  a  very  small  T  aperture 
in  a  piece  of  note  paper.  Place  this  close  to  the  eye,  and 
an  inch  or  so  behit  d  it  place  another  piece  of  paper  with  a 
fine  needle-hole  in  it.  The  light  of  the  sky  passiug  through 
the  needle-hole  forms  a  bright  picture  of  the  T  on  the  retina. 
The  eye  perceives  this  picture,  which  gives  the  impression 
of  the  T  much  magnified,  but  turned  upside  down. 

Another  curious  phenomenon  may  fitly  be  referred  to 
in  this  connexion,  viz.,  the  phantoms  which  are  seen  when 
we  look  at  two  parallel  sets  of  palisades  or  railings,  one 
behind  the  other,  or  "look  through  two  parallel  sides  of  a 
meat-safe  formed  of  perforated  zinc.  The  appearance  pre- 
sented is  that  of  a  magnified  set  of  bars  or  apertures  which 
appear  Ho  move  rapidly  as  we  slowly  walk  past.  Their 
origin  is  the  fact  that  where  the  bars  appear  nearly  to 
coincide  the  apparent  gaps  bear  the  greatest  ratio  to  the 
dark  spaces ;  i.«.,  these  parts  of  the  field  are  the 
most  highly  illuminated.  The  exact  determination  of 
the  appearances  in  any  given  case  is  a  mere  problem  of 
convergent:-  to  a  continued  fraction.    But  the  fact  that  the 
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apparent  rapidity  of  motion  of  this  phantom  may  exceed 
in  any  ratio  that  of  the  spectator  is  of  importance, — 
enabling  us  to  see  how  velocities,  apparently  of  impossible 
magnitude,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  running 
along  of  the  condition  of  visibility  among  a  group  of  objects 
no  one  of  which  is  moving  at  an  extravagant  rate. 

(b)  Another  important  consequence  of  this  law  is  that  IUumi- 
if  the  medium,  be  transparent  the  intensity  of  illumination  nation. 
which  a  luminous  point  can  produce  on  a  while  surface 
directly  exposed  to  it  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
The  word  transparent  implies  that  no  light  is  absorbed 
or  stopped.  Whatever,  therefore,  leaves  the  source  of  light 
must  in  succession  pass  through  each  of  a  series  of  spherical 
surfaces  described  round  the  source  as  centre.  The  same 
amount  of  light  falls  perpendicularly  on  all  these  surfaces 
in  succession.  The  amount  received  in  a  given  time  by  a 
unit  of  surface  on  each  is  therefore  inversely  as  the  number 
of  such  units  in  each.  But  the  surfaces  of  spheres  are  as 
the  squares  of  their  radii,— whence  the  proposition.  (We 
assume  here  that  the  velocity  of  light  is  constant  in  the 
medium,  and  that  the  source  gives  out  its  light  uniformly 
and  not  by  fits  and  starts.)  When  the  rays  fall  otherwise 
than  perpendicularly  on  the  surface,  the  illumination  pro- 
duced is  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  obliquity  ;  for 
the  area  seen  under  a  given  spherical  angle  increases  as 
the  secant  of  the  obliquity,  the  distance  remaining  the 
same. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  we  have  the  further  proposition  Bright" 
that  the  apparent  brightness  of  a  luminous  surface  (seen  ness  al 
through  a  transparent  homogeneous  medium)  is  the  same  at  jlfl™'m 
all  distances. 

The  word  brightness  is  here  taken  as  a  measure  of  the 
amount  of  light  falling  on  the  pupil  per  unit  of  spherical 
angle  subtended  by  the  luminous  surface.  The  spherical 
angle  subtended  by  any  small  surface  whose  plane  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight  is  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance.  So  also  is  the  light  received  from  it 
Hence  the  brightness  is  the  same  at  all  distances. 

The  word  "brightness  is  often  used  (even  scientifically) 
in  another  sense  from  that  just  defined.  Thus  we  speak 
of  a  bright  star,  of  the  question — When  is  Venus  at  its 
brightest?  <fcc.  Strictly,  such  expressions  are  not  defen- 
sible except  for  sources  of  light  which  (like  a  star)  have 
no  apparent  surface,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  from  what 
amount  of  spherical  angle  their  light  appears  to  come.  In 
that  case  the  spherical  angle  is,  for  want  of  knowledge, 
assumed  to  be  the  same  for  all,  and  therefore  the  bright- 
ness of  each  is  now  estimated  in  terms  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  light  we  receive  from  it.  It  is  in  this  sense  Mmd- 
only  that  we  use  the  word  when  we  speak  of  Venus  at  its  «lura 
brightest ;  for  if  we  take  the  former  definition  of  bright-  br'S1,t- 
ness  the  solution  of  this  once  celebrated  problem  would  be  yenus, 
very  different  from  that  usually  given.  As  the  question, 
however,  is  an  interesting  one  both  in  itself  and  histori 
cally,  we  give  an  approximate  solution  of  it.  The  approxi- 
mation assumes-  what  is  certainly  not  true,  that  the 
illuminated  portion  of  Venus  always  appears  uniformly 
bright,  and  of  the  same  degree  of  brightness  in  all 
aspects. 

Let  a  be  "tho  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  b  that  of  the  orbit  of 
Venus,  5  the  distance  between  the  planets  when  Venus  is  bright) 

Then  if  8  be  the  apparent  angular  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun  as  seen  from  Venus,  the  illuminated  part  of  the  disk  of  Venus 
as  seen  from  the  earth  is 

1  +  cos  9 


of  the  whole  disk.     Hence 


1  +  COS0 

25a 


is  a  maximum, 


-with  the  obvious  trigonometrical  relation 
a-  -  ,'. '  S      sf. 
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Substituting  for  cos  0,  and  putting  the  differential  coefficient  -  0, 
we  have  a  quadratic  equation  of  which  the  only  admissible  root  is 

the  positive  one  

S-V8as  +  o"-2*. 

From  this  the  other  quantities  can  be  calculated. 

But  another  matter  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  we  apply  the  above  definition  ofibrightness  in  practice. 
For  the  aperture  of  the  pupil  is  usually  very  much  con- 
tracted when  we  look  at  a  brightly  illuminated  sky  or 
cloud.  Thus  there  is  a  rough  compensation  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  modifies  the  effect  on  the  retina. 

Founded  on  the,_ above  is  Cheseaux's  celebrated  argument 
about  the  finite  dimensions  of  the  stellar  universe.  For  it 
is  easy  to  see,  as  below,  that  if  stars  be  scattered  through 
infinite  space,  with  average  closeness  and  brightness  such 
as  is  presented  by  those  nearest  us,  and  if  stellar  space  be 
absolutely  transparent,  the  whole  sky  should  appear  of  a 
brightness  like  that  of  the  sun.  Ckeseaux  and  Olbers  en- 
deavoured to  show  that,  because  the  sky  is  not  all  over  as 
bright  as  the  sun,  there  is  absorption  of  light  in  stellar 
space.     This  idea  was  ingeniously  developed  by  Strove. 

Consider  a  small  spherical  angle  u.  The  number  of  stars  in- 
cluded in  it  whose  distances  are  between)*  and  r  +  8r  from  the  earth 
is  proportional  to 

G-r-5-1. 
The  whole  amount  of  light  received  from  such  a  portion  of  the  sky 
"  ;ust  be  therefore  as 
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provided  that  no  star  intercepts  the  light  coming  from  another. 
This  condition  is  unattainable,  so  that  the  conclusion  is  that  the 
brightness  is  as  great  as  it  can  be  with  the  materials  employed. 
Every  portion  of  the  background  shines  as  if  it  were  a  star. 

(c)  A  third  very  important  fact,  connected  with  our 
present  subject,  but  not  immediately  deducible  from  our 
principle,  is— The  brightness  of  a  self-luminous  surface  does 
not  depend  upon  its  inclination  to  the  line  of  sight. 

Thus  a  red-hot  ball  of  iron,  free  from  scales  of  oxide, 
4c,  appears  flat  in  the  dark;  so,  also,  the  sun,  seen  through 
mist,  appears  as  a  flat  disk.  This  fact,  however,  depends 
ultimately  upon  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics,  and 
its  explanation  will  be  fully  given  under  Radiation. 

It  may  be  stated,  however,  in  another  form,  in  which 
its  connexion  with  what  precedes  is  more  obvious — The 
amount  of  radiation,  in  any  direction,  from  a  luminous 
surface  is  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  obliquity. 

The  flow  of  light  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  in  straight  lines  from  the 
luminous  point,  with  constant  velocity,  leads  as  we  have  seen  to 

the  expression  -—  (where  r  is  the  distance  from  the  luminous  point) 

-  r- 
for  the  quantity  of  light  which  passes  through  unit  of  surface 
perpendicular  to  the  ray  in  unit  of  time,  /t  being  a  quantity  indi- 
cating the  rate  at  which  light  if  emitted  by  the  source.  This 
represents  the  illumination  of  the  surface  on  which  it  falls.  The 
flow  through  unit  of  surface  whose  normal  is  inclined  at  an  angle 
9  to  the  ray  is  of  course 


again  representing  the  illumination.  These  are  precisely  the 
expressions  for  the  gravitation  force  exerted  by  a  particle  of  mass 
p  on  a  unit  of  matter  at  distance  r,  and  for  its  resolved  part  in  a 
given  direction.     Hence  we  may  employ  an  expression 

V-S-*  , 

r 

which  is  exactly  onalagous  to  the  gravitation  or  electric  potential, 

the   purpose  of  calculating  the  effect   due  to   any  number   of 

Ue  sources  of  light. 

And  the  fundamental  proposition  in  potentials,  viz.,  that,  if  n 

b;  the  external  normal  at  any  point  of  a  closed  surface,  the  integral 


taken  over  the  whole  surface,  has  the  value 


where  n0  is  the  sum  of  the  values  ot  n  tor  each  source  lying  trithin 
the  surface,  follows  almost  intuitively  from  the  mere  consideration 
of  what  it  means  as  regards  light.  For  every  source  external  to  the 
closed  surfaoe  sends  in  light  which  goes  out  again.  But  the  light 
from  an  internal  source  goes  wholly  out ;  and  the  amount  per 
second  from  each  unit  source  is  4ir,  the  total  area  of  the  unit  sphere 
surrouuding  the  source. 

It  is  well  to  observe,  however,  that  the  analogy  is  not  quite  com- 
plete. To  make  it  so,  all  the  sources  must  lie  on  the  same  side  of 
the  surface  whose  illumination  we  are  dealing  with.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that,  in  order  that  a  surface  may  be  illuminated  at  all, 
it  must  be  capable  of  scattering  light,  i.e.,  it  must  be  to  some 
extent  opaque.  Hence  the  illumination  depends  mainly  upon  those 
sources  which  are  on  the  same  side  as  that  from  which  it  u* 
regarded.1 

Though  this  process  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  heat  analogy 
employed  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  for  investigations  in  statical  elec- 
tricity {Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal,  1842)  and  to  Clerk 
Maxwell's  device  of  an  incompressible  fluid  without  mass  (Cam. 
Phil.  Trans.,  1856),  it  is  by  no  means  identical  with  them.  Es.Ji 
method  deals  with  a  substance,  real  or  imaginary,  which  flows  in 
conical  streams  from  a  source  so  that  the  same  amount  of  it  passes 
per  second  through  every  section  of  the  cone.  But  in  the  present 
process  the  velocity  is  constant  and  the  density  variable,  while  in 
the  others  the  density  is  virtually  constant  and  the  velocity 
variable.  There  is  a  curious  reciprocity  in  formula  such  as  we  have 
just  given.  For  instance,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  light  received 
from  a  uniformly  illuminated  surface  is  represented  by 
~dS  cos  6 


fft 


As  we  have  seen  that  this  integral  vanishes  for  a  closed  surface 
whkh  has  no  source  inside,  its  value  is  the  samo  for  all  shells  of 
equal  uniform  brightness  whose  edges  lie  on  the  same  cone. 

We  have  said  that  light  moves  in  straight  lines  in  a 
homogeneous  medium.  This  rectilinear  path  follows  at 
once  from  the  corpuscular  theory,  as  well  as  from  the 
uudulatory  theory  of  light :  in  the  first  case  there  is  no 
deflecting  cause,  so  each  corpuscle  moves  in  a  straight  line  ; 
in  the  second,  the  direction  of  propagation  of  a  plane  wave 
in  an  uniform  isotropic  medium  is  always  perpendicular 
to  its  front.  Looking  along  a  hot  poker  or  the  boiler 
of  a  steamboat,  we  see  objects  beyond  distorted;  i.e.,  we 
no  longer  see  each  point  in  its  true  direction.  Here  we 
have  a  non-homogeneous  medium,  the  air  being  irregu- 
larly expanded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hot  body.  To 
this  simple  cause  are  due  the  phenomena  of  mirage,  the 
fata  morgaua,  the  reduplication  of  images  of  :i  distant 
object  seen  through  an  irregularly  heated  atmosphere,  the 
scintillation  or  twinkling  of  stars,  and  the  uselessness  of 
even  the  best  telescopes  at  certain  times,  &c.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  here  that  Newton2  says: — "Long  telescopes 
may  cause  objects  to  appear  brighter  and  larger  than  short 
ones  can  do  ;  but  they  cannot  be  so  formed  as  totakeawa7 
that  confusion  of  the  rays  which  arises  from  the  tremors 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  only  remedy  is  a  most  serene  and 
quiet  air,  such  as  may  perhaps  be  found  on  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains,  above  the  grosser  clouds." 

Photometry. — The  principle  above  explained  suggests 
many  simple  methods  of  comparing  the  amounts  of  light 
given  by  different  sources.  If,  for  instance,  a  porcelain 
plate,  or  even  a  sheet  of  paper,  of  uniform  thickness,  have 
one  half  illuminated  directly  by  one  source  of  light,  the 
other  by  a  different  source,  and  if  one  or  other  of  these 
sources  be  moved  to  or  from  the  plate  till  the  halves  appear 
equally  illuminated,  it  is  obvious  that  the  amounts  of  light 
given  out  by  the  two  sources  are  directly  as  the  squares 
of  their  distances  from  the  screen.  This  is  the  principle 
of  Ritchie's  photometer.  Rumford  suggested  the  com- 
parison of  the  inteusity  of  the  shadows  of  the  same  object 
thrown  side  by  side  on  a  screen  by  the  two  lights  to  be 
compared.     In  this  case  the  shadow  due  to  one  source  is 

1  From  the  formula  of  which  the  proof  has  been  indicated  Green's 
theorem  and  its  consequences  follow  immediately.  But  we  need  not 
give  these  here. 

8  Optics,  end  of  part  i. 
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li*  up  by  the  other  alone ;  and  here  again  the  amounts 
of  light  given  out  by  the  sources  are  as  the  squares  of 
their  distances  from  the  screen  when  the  shadows  are 
equally  intense.  The  shadow-casting  object  should  be 
near  the  screen,  so  as  to  avoid,  penumbra  as  much  as 
possible ;  yet  not  too  near,  so  that  the  shadows  may  not 
overlap. 

Bunsen  has  recently  suggested  the  very  simple  expedient 
of  making  a  grease-spot  on  white  paper  for  photometric 
purposes.  When  the  paper  is  equally  illuminated  from 
both  sides,  the  grease-spot  cannot  be  seen  except  by  very 
close  inspection.  In  using  this  photometer,  the  sources  are 
placed  in  one  line  with  the  grease-spot,  which  lies  between 
them  and  can  be  moved  towards  one  or  other.  To  make 
the  most  accurate  determinations  with  this  arrangement 
the  adjustment  should  first  be  made  from  the  side  on 
which  one  source  lies,  then  the  screen  turned  round  and 
the  adjustment  made  from  the  side  of  the  other  source, — in 
both  cases,  therefore,  from  the  same  side  of  the  paper 
screen.  Take  the  mean  of  these  positions  (which  are 
usually  very  close  together),  and  the  amounts  of  light  are 
as  the  squares  of  the  distances  of  the  sources  from  this' 
point.  Wheatstone  suggested  a  hollow  glass  bead,  silvered 
internally,  and  made  to  describe. very  rapidly  a  closed  path, 
for  use  as  a  photometer.  When  it  is  placed  between  two 
sources,  we  see  two  parallel  curves  of  reflected  light,  one 
due  to  each  source.  Make  these,  by  trial,  equally  bright ; 
and  the  amounts  of  light  from  the  sources  are,  again,  as 
the  squares  of  the  distances.  These  simple  forms  of 
apparatus  give  results  which  are  fairly  accurate,  so  long 
at  least  as  the  qualities  of  the  light  furnished  by  the 
two  sources  are  nearly  the  same.  But,  when  we  endeavour 
to  compare  differently  coloured  lights,  the  result  is  by 
no  means  so  satisfactory.  In  fact,  we  cannot  well  define 
equality  of  illumination  when  the  lights  are  of  different 
qualities.  In  the  undulatory  theory,  no  doubt,  we  can 
distinctly  define  the  intensity  of  any  form  of  radiation. 
But  the  definition  is  a  purely  dynamical  one,  and  has  not 
necessarily  any  connexion  with  what  we  usually  mean 
by  intensity,  viz.,  the  amount  of  effect  produced  upon 
the  nerves  of  the  retina.  Thus  the  theoretical  intensities 
of  a  given  violet  and  a  given  red  source  may  be  equal, 
while  one  may  appear  to  the  eye  very  much  brighter  than 
the  other.  Think,  for  instance,  of  a  colour-blind  person, 
who  might,  under  conceivable  circumstances,  be  unable  to 
see  the  red  at  all.  We  are  all  as  it  were  colour-blind  as 
far  as  regards  radiations  whose  wave-lengths  are  longer  or 
shorter  than  those  included  in  the  range  of  the  ordinary 
solar  spectrum. 

Other  modes  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  light  usually 
depend  upon  more  recondite  physical  principles, — such  as; 
for  instance,  the  amounts  of  chemical  action  of  certain 
kinds  which  can  be  produced  by  an  exposure  of  a  given 
duration  to  the  light  from  a  particular  source.  But  all 
have  the  same  grand  defect  as  the  simpler  processes, — 
they  are  not  adapted  to  the  comparison  of  sources  giving 
different  qualities  of  light.  And  those  last  mentioned 
are  iiable  to  another  source  of  error,  viz.,  the  action  of 
radiations  which  are  not  called  light,  only  because  they  are 
not  visible  to  the  eye  ;  for  in  all  jther  respects  they  closely 
resemble  Hght,  and  are  often  mo.-e  active  than  it  is  in  pro- 
ducing chemical  changes. 

Velooity  of  Light. — Light  moves  with  a  velocity  of 
nearly  186,000,  miles  per  second.  Of  this  we  have  four 
distinct  kinds  of  proof,  on  each  of  which  depends  a  method 
which  is  capable  of  giving  pretty  accurate  results. 

\.  Homer's  Method. — By  this  the  finite  velocity  of  light 
was  discovered  in  1676.  Suppose,  to  illustrate  this,  that 
at  a  certain  place  a  cannon  is  fired  precisely  at  intervals  of 
an  hour  while  the  weather  is  perfectly  calm.     A  person 


provided  with  an  accurate  watc'  travels  at>out  in  the  sur- 
rounding district.  When  he  first  hears  the  cannon  let  him 
note  the  time  by  his  watch,  then  on  account  of  the  non- 
instantaneous  propagation  of  sound,  if  at  the  next  discharge 
he  be  nearer  the  gun  than  before,  the  report  will  arrive  at 
his  ear  before  the  hour's  interval  has  elapsed;  if  he  be' 
farther  from  the  gun,  the  interval  between  the  discharges 
will  appear  longer  than  an  hoar:  and  the  number  of 
seconds  of  defect  or  excess  will  evidently  represent  the 
time  employed  by  sound  in  travelling  over  a 'space  equal 
to  the  difference  of  his  distances  from  the  gun  at  the  suc- 
cessive observations. 

Now  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  are  subject — like  our  moon, 
only  much  more  frequently — to  eclipse,  and  the  interval 
between  two  successive  eclipses  can  easily  be  observed. 
The  almost  sudden  extinction  of  the  light  is  a  phenomenon 
similar  to  the  discharge  of  the  gun ;  and,  if  light  take  time 
to  move  from  one  place  to  another,  we  should  find  the 
interval  between  successive  eclipses  too  short  when  we  are 
approaching  Jupiter,  too  long  when  we  are  receding  from 
him.  Such  was  found  to  be  the  case  by  Romer ;  and  he 
also  found  that  the  shortening  or  lengthening  of  the 
interval  depended  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  earth  was 
approaching  to  or  receding  from  Jupiter.  The  inevitable 
conclusion  from  these  facts  is  that'  light  is  propagated  with 
finite  velocity.  Homer  calculated  from  them  that  light 
takes  about  16™5  to  cross  the  earth's  orbit.  The  exact 
velocity  deduced  by  this  method  is,  after  making  all 
corrections,  and  assuming  the  most  probable  value  of  the 
solar  parallax,  about  186,500  miles  per  second. 

2.  Bradley's  Method.— -This  depends  on  the  aberration  o/Bradley'r 
light,  discovered  by  Bradley  in  1728.  When  in  a  calm  method, 
rainy  day  one  stands  still  he  holds  his  umbrella  vertical  in 
order  to  protect  himself.  If  he  walk  he  requires  to  hold 
it  forwards,  and  more  inclined  the  faster  he  walks.  In 
other  words,  to  a  person  walking  the  rain  does  not  appear 
to  come  in  the  same  direction  as  to  a  person  standing  still.1 
Now  the  earth's  velocity  in  its  orbit  is  a  very  large  quan- 
tity, some  18^  miles  per  second,  or  about  luJuuth  of  that 
of  light  Hence  the  light  from  a  star  does  not  appear  to 
come  in  the  proper  direction  unless  the  earth  be  moving 
exactly  to  or  from  the  star,  and,  as  the  direction  of  the 
earth's  motion  is  continually  changing,  so  the  directions  in 
which  different  stars  are  seen  are  always  changing,  and 
thus  this  phenomenon,  called  the  "aberration  of  light," 
proves  at  once  the  finite  velocity  of  light  and  the  earth's 
motion  round  the  sun. 

As  an  additional  illustration  of  the  phenomenon,  suppose 
a  bullet  fired  through  a  railway  carriage,  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  carriage.  If  the  carriage 
be  standing  still,  the  bullet  will  make  hole3  in  the  sides, 
the  line  joining  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the 
carriage ;  if  it  be  in  motion,  then  the  second  side  of  the 
carriage  will  have  moved  through  a  certain  space  during 
the  interval  occupied  by  the  bullet  in  passing  from  side  to 
side,  and  thus  the  line  joining  the  holes  in  the  sides  (ie\, 
the  line  pursued  by  the  bullet  relatively  to  the  carriage), 
will  be  inclined  at  an  angle  greater  than  a  right  angle  to 
the  direction  of  the  train's  motion. 

It  is  evident  that  the  path  apparently  described  by  each 
star  during  a  year,  in  consequence  of  aberration,  will  be 
found  by  laying  off  from  the  star  lines  which  bear  the 
same  ratio  to  the  star's  distance  as  the  velocity  of  the  earth 
does  to  that  of  light, — their  directions  being  always  the 
same  as  that  of  the  earth's  motion  at  every  instant  .This 
is  precisely  the  definition  of  the  Hodograph  (q.v.)  of  the 
earth's  orbit.     Hence,  on  account  of  the  finite  velocity  of 

1  In  fact,  to  estimate  the  relative  direction  and  velocity  of  two- 
moving  bodies  we  must  subtract  the  vector  velocity  of  the  tirrt  from 
that  of  the  second. 
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light,  each  star  appears  to  describe  in  space  a  circle  (not 
an  ellipse)  of  fixed  magnitude  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of 
the  ecliptic.  As  seen  from  the  earth,  therefore,  stars  will 
appear  to  describe  paths  which  are  the  projections  of  these 
■circles  on  the  celestial  sphere.  These  are  in  general  ellipses, 
but  circles  for  stars  at  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  and  straight 
lines  for  stars  in  the  ecliptic.  This  is  found  to  be  quite 
consistent  with  observation  ;  and  the  major  axes  of  these 
ellipses,  the  diameters  of  the  circles,  or  the  lengths  of  the 
lines  subtend  equally  angles  of  about  41"  at  the  earth. 
Hence  the  velocity  of  light  is  to  the  velocity  of  the  earth 
as  1  :  tan  h  41";  that  is,  about  10,000:  1. 

Both  these  methods  depend,  for  their  final  result,  upon 
a  true  knowledge  of  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun. 
But  the  most  accurate  measurements  of  this  quantity  are 
probably  to  be  obtained  from  the  velocity  of  light  itself, 
this  being  independently  determined  by  the  physical  pro- 
cesses next  to  be  described.  Thus  the  earth's  distance 
from  the  sun  will  in  future  be  measured  rather  by  the 
constant  of  aberration,  or  by  the  acceleration  or  retarda- 
tion of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  than  by  a  transit 
at  Venus,  by  the  moon's  motion,  or  by  the  parallax  of  Mars. 
Thus  Romer's  and  Bradley's  processes  are  now  applied  to 
the  determiuation  of  solar  parallax. 

Fi jean's       3.   Fheau's  Direct  Measurement  of  the  Velocity  of  Light. 

Method.  — x0  illustrate  the  next  and  by  far  the  most  convincing 
popular  proof  of  the  finite  velocity  of  light,  suppose  a  perscu 
looking  at  himself  in  a  mirror,  before  which  is  moving  a 
screen  with  a  number  of  apertures,  the  breadth  of  each 
aperture  being  equal  to  the  distance  between  any  two  of 
them.  If  the  screen  be  at  rest  with  an  aperture  before  the 
mirror,  the  light  from  the  observer's  faco  passes  through 
the  aperture  and  is  reflected  back,  so  that  he  sees  himself 
as  if  the  screen  were  not  present.  Suppose  the  screen  to 
be  moving  in  such  a  way  that,  when  the  light  which  passed 
through  the  aperture  returns  to  the  screen  after  reflexion, 
the  unpierced  part  of  the  screen  is  in  its  way,  it  is  evident 
that  the  observer  cannot  see  himself  in  the  mirror.  If.  the 
screen  pass  twice  as  fast,  the  light  that  escaped  by  one 
aperture  will,  after  reflexion,  return  by  the  next,  so  that 
he  will  see  his  image  as  at  first.  If  three  times  as  fast, 
the  second  unperforated  part  of  the  screen  will  stop  the 
returning  light;  so  he  cannot  see  his  image.  To  apply 
this  practically  a  thin  metallic  disk  had  a  set  of  teeth  cut 
on  its  circumference  so  that  the  breadth  of  a  tooth  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  space  betweeu  two  teeth.  This  disk 
could  be  set  in  very  rapid  rotation  by  a  train  of  wheelvvork, 
and  the  rate  of  turning  could  easily  be  determined  by 
Savart's  method  (see  Acoustics,  vol.  i.  p.  108).  Light 
passed  between  two  teeth  to  a  mirror  situated  at  10  miles' 
distance,  which  sent  it  back  by  the  same  course,  so  that 
when  the  wheel  was  at  rest  the  reflected  light  could  be 
seen.  On  turning  the  disk  with  accelerated  velocity  the 
light  was  observed  to  become  more  and  more  feeble  up  to 
a  certain  velocity,  at  which  it  was  extinguished  ;  turning 
faster  it  reappeared,  growing  brighter  and  brighter  till  the 
velocity  was  doubled  ;  then  it  fell  off,  till  it  vanished  when 
fcae  velocity  was  trebled,  and  so  on.  It  is  evident  from 
the  first  illustration  above  that  the  velocity  of  light  in  air 
is  to  that  of  the  tooth,  at  the  first  disappearance  of  the 
reflected  light,  as  the  distance  of  the  mirror  from  the  disk 
is  to  the  half  breadth  of  the  tooth.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  description  we  have  just  given  embodies  all 
the  details  of  this  remarkable  experiment.  On  the  con- 
trary, telescopes  were  used  at  each  station  to  prevent  loss 
of  light  as  much  as  possible,  and  many  other  precautions 
were  adopted  which  would  be  unintelligible  without  refer- 
ences to  later  parts  of  this  article.  This  method  and  its 
first  results  were  published  in  1819  in  the  Comptes  JRendus. 
The  experiments  gave,  on  their  very  careful  repetition  by 


t'ornu  in   1S74,  the  value  180,700  miles  for  the  velocity 
in  vacuo  (Nature,  xi.  p.  274). 

4.  Foucault's  Method. — This  was  described  in  1850  to  Kou- 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  depends  upon  the  principle  &»uU*« 
of  the  rapidly  revolving  plane  mirror  introduced  by  ,u«l,lu',» 
VVheatstone  to  demonstrate  the  non  instantaneous  propa- 
gation of  an  electric  discharge.  The  mirror  was  made  to 
revolve  from  GOO  to  800  times  per  second,  by  means  of  a 
siren  (see  Acoustics)  driven  by  Bteain.  A  ray  of  sunlight 
fell  upon  it  from  a  small  aperture  crossed  by  a  grating  of 
platinum  wires.  Between  the  wires  and  the  mirror  was 
placed  an  achromatic  lens — the  wires  being  farther  from  it 
than  its  principal  focus,  but  not  twice  as  far — so  that  the 
rays  falling  on  the  mirror  were  slowly  convergent.  They 
formed  an  imago  of  the  wires  at  a  distance  of  about 
4  metres  from  the  mirror.  In  certain  positions  of  the. 
revolving  mirror,  the  rays  fell  upon  a  concave  mirror  of 
4  metres  radius  whose  centre  of  curvature  was  at  the 
ceutre  of  the  revolving  mirror.  They  were,  therefore, 
reflected  back  directly  to  the  revolving  mirror,  and,  passing 
again  through  the  lens,  formed  an  image  of  the  wire  grating 
which,  when  the  adjustment  was  perfect,  coincided  with 
the  grating  itself.  This  coincidence  was  observed  by 
reflexion  from  a  piece  of  unsilvered  glass,  placed  obliquely 
in  the  track  of  the  rays,  the  image  in  which  was  magnified 
by  an  eye-piece.  It  is  obvious  that,  when  the  mirror  is 
made  to  turn,  the  light  which  comes  back  to  it  after 
passing  to  the  fixed  mirror,  finds  it  in  a  position  slightly 
different  from  that  in  which  it  left  it.  That  difference  is 
due  to  the  amount  of  rotation  during  the  time  of  passage 
of  the  light  to  and  fro  along  an  air-space  of  4  metres. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  mirror  began  to  rotate  with 
considerable  velocity,  the  coincidence  between  the  wires 
and  their  images  was  destroyed ;  and  the  two  were 
separated  more  and  more  widely  as  the  velocity  of  rotation 
was  increased.  It  was  easy  to  calculate,  from  the  measured 
dimensions  of  the  apparatus,  the  amount  of  deflexion,  and 
the  rate  of  rotation  of  the  mirror,  the  velocity  of  light. 
The  rate  of  rotation  was,  of  course  eiven  by  the  pitch  vl 
the  note  produced  by  the  siren. 

Foucault's  early  results  with  this  apparatus  showed  that 
the  velocity  of  light  which  had  been  deduced  from  the  old 
methods  was  too  large ;  and  he  concludes  his  first  paper 
by  the  statement  that  the  determination  of  the  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun  must  now  be  made  by  physical 
instead  of  astronomical  methods.  Foucault's  process  has 
recently  been  very  considerably  improved  by  Mitchelson, 
who,  in  1879,  found  for  the  velocity  of  light  in  vacuo 
186,380  miles  per  second  (Nature,  vol.  xxL  p.  226). 

By  interposing  a  tube  filled  with  water,  and  having  flat  Pmor 
glass   ends,    between    the   fixed    and   revolving    mirrors,  "'at 
Foucault  found  that  (for  the  same  rate  of  rotation)   the   s 
displacement  of  the  image  was  greater  than  before  in  the  fasi[C,. 
proportion  of  the  refractive  index  of  water  to  unity.     Thus  in  sh- 
it was  at  once  evident,  by  a  mode  of  experimenting  exposed  than  in 
to  no  possible  doubt,  that  light  moves  faster  in  air  than  water- 
in  water,  and,  therefore,  as  will  be  seen  later,  that  th< 
corpuscular  theory  of  light  must  be  abandoned. 

Other  methods  of  determining  the  velocity  of  light  in 
air,  and  for  comparing  the  velocities  of  light  in  air  and 
water  (on  which  depends  the  most  definite  proof  of  the 
erroneoushess  of  the  corpuscular  theory),  and  in  still  and 
moving  water,  will  be  afterwards  explained.  They  give 
results  of  very  great  value,  but  we  cannot  introduce  them 
here,  as  they  depend  -upon  somewhat  more  recondite 
principles  of  physical  optics. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  as  the  nearest  fixed  stur 
is  probably  about  200,000  times  farther  from  us  than  the 
sun  is,  we  now  see  such  a  star  by  light  which  left  it  more 
than  three  years  ago.     If,  as  is  nuw  supposed,  variable  stats 
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Time  of  (such  as  Mira  Ceti)  ewe  their  rapid  periodical  changes  of 
passage   brightness  to  eclipses,  and  if  different  homogeneous  rays 
of  light    travel  with  different  velocities  in  free  space,  it  is  evident 
nearest16  tnat  suc^  stars  wou^  show  a  gradual  change  of  colour  as 
stars.       they  wax,  and  an  opposite  change  as  they  waue.     Nothing 
of  the  kind  has  as  yet  been  observed,  though  it  has  been 
carefully  sought  for.     Hence  we  have  every  reason  to  con- 
clude that,  in  free  space,  all  kinds  of  light  have  the  same 
velocity.     It  will  be  seen  later  that  dispersion  haa  been 
accounted  for  by  the  different  velocities  of  light  of  different 
wave-lengths  iu  the  same  refracting  medium, — this  being 
a  consequence  of  the  ultimate  grained  structure  of  ordinary 
matter,   which  is  on  a  scale   not   incomparably  smaller 
than  the  average  wave-length. 

Beliaviour  of  Light  at  the  Common  Surface  of  Two 
Homogeneous  Media. 

When  a  ray  of  light,  moving  in  one  homogeneous  medium, 
falls  on  the  bounding  surface  of  another  homogeneous 
medium,  it  is  in  general  divided  into  several  parts,  which 
pursue  different  courses.  These  parts  are  respectively — 
(a)  reflected  ;  (ft)  refracted  (singly  or  doubly);  (y)  scat- 
tered ;  (8)  absorbed. 

Iu  the  first  two  categories  the  result  is  two  or  three  rays 
of  light  pursuing  definite  paths  according  to  laws  presently 
to  be  given.  The  fraction  of  the  incident  light  which  is 
reflected  is  in  general  greater  as  the  angle  of  incidence  is 
greater.  In  one  important  class  of  cases  the  reflexion  is 
total.  But  at  direct  incidence  the  reflected  portion  is  much 
greater  for  some  bodies,  such  as  mercury,  than  for  others, 
such  as  water  or  glass.  In  bodies  which  give  no  scattering, 
the  refracted  portion  of  a  ray  consists  of  all  the  non-re- 
flected portion,  and  therefore  usually  diminishes  as  the 
angle  of  incidence  increases. 

In  the  third  category  the  common  surface  of  the  two 
media  becomes  illuminated,  and  behaves  as  if  it  were  itself 
a  source  of  light,  sending  rays  in  all  directions.  It  may  be 
objected  to  this,  that  in  many  cases  the  rays  are  scattered 
while  penetrating  the  second  medium.  But  in  such  cases 
the  second  medium  cannot  be  called  homogeneous.  This 
will  come  up  for  discussion  when  we  treat  of  absorption 
and  colours. 

In  the  fourth  category  the  light  ceases  for  an  instant  to 
exist  as  light ;  but  its  energy  may  either  become  heat  in 
the  absorbing  body,  or  it  may  again  be  given  out  by  the 
absorbing  body  in  the  form  of  light,  but  of  a  degraded 
character.  This  is  called  fluorescence,  or  phosphorescence, 
according  as  the  phenomenon  is  practically  instantaneous 
or  lasts  for  a  measurable  time. 

In  category  (a)  the  light  is  sent  back  into  the  first 
medium  ;  in  (ft)  it  penetrates  into  the  second  ;  in  (y)  it 
goes,  in  general,  mainly  to  the  first ;  in  (S)  it  is  shared 
by  both. 

It.  is  by  scattered  light  that  non-luminous  objects  are, 
in  general,  made  visible.  Contrast,  for  instance,  the  effects 
when  a  ray  of  sunlight  in  a  dark  room  falls  upon  a  piece 
of  polished  silver,  and  when  it  falls  on  a  piece  of  chalk. 
Unless  there  be  dust  or  scratches  on  the  silver  you  cannot 
see  it,  because  no  light  is  given  from  it  to  surrounding 
bodies  except  in  one  definite  direction,  into  which  (practi- 
cally) the  whole  ray  of  sunlight  is  diverted.  But  the  chalk 
sends  light  to  all  surrounding  bodies  from  which  any  part 
of  its  illuminated  side  can  be  seen  ;  and  there  is  no  special 
direction  in  which  it  sends  a  much  more  powerful  ray  than 
in  others.  It  is  probable  that  if  we  could,  with  sufficient 
closeness,  examine  the  surface  of  the  chalk,  wo  should  find 
its  behaviour  to  be  of  the  nature  of  reflexion,  but  reflexion 
due  to  little  mirrors  inclined  in  all  conceivable  aspects, 
and  at  all  conceivable  angles,  to  the  incident  light.  Thus 
scattering   may   be   looked    upon   us    ultimately    due    l> 
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reflexion.  When  the  sea  is  perfectly  calm,  we  see  in  it  one 
intolerably  bright  image  of  the  sun  only.  But  when  it  is 
continuously  covered  with  slight  ripples,  the  definite  im?ge 
is  broken  up,  and  we  have  a  large  surface  of  the  water  shin- 
ing by  what  is  virtually  scattered  light, — though  it  is  really 
made  up  of  parts  each  of  which  is  as  truly  reflected  as  it 
was  when  the  surface  was  flat. 

We  have  spoken  above  of  the  behaviour  of  light  at  the  Gradu.u 
common  surface  of  two  media.     Now  we  do  not  by  this  tf»n- 
phrase   necessarily   mean    two   media    different   in   their  ^ltlon 
chemical  composition.     We  mean  merely  media  optically  me<iium  I 
different.     Thus  water  with  steam  above  it,  and  in  very  to  au- 
special  cases  layers  of  water  or  air  o'f  different  temperatures,  other 
give  surfaces  of  separation  at  which  reflexion  and  refraction 
may  and  do  take  place.     But,  except  in  such  special  cases, 
we  rarely  have  an  abrupt  change,  such  as  is  necessary  for 
reflexion,  between  two  portions  of  the  same  substance  in 
the   same   molecular  state.     In   general  the  transition    is 
gradual ;   and   special     mathematical     methods   must   be 
applied  for  the   purpose  of  tracing  the  behaviour  of  the 
ray,  which  is  now  really  travelling  in  a  non-homogeneous 
medium. 

Keflexion  of  Light. — If  light  be  reflected  from  a  Reflesicv 
plane  surface  bounding  two  dissimilar  isotropic  media,  the  ot  lj8hw 
incident  and  reflected  rays  are  in  one  plane  with,  and  are 
equally  inclined  (on  opposite  sides)  to,  the  perpendicular 
to  the  reflecting  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence.  This 
is  sometimes  stated  in  the  form — The  angles  of  incidence 
and  of  reflexion  are  equal  to  one  anotlier,  and  in  one 
plane.  The  best  experimental  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement  is  deduced  from  the  use  of  a  reflecting  surface 
of  mercury  in  observations  with  the  mural  circle.  The 
graduation  of  such  an  instrument  is  the  most  perfect 
that  human  skill  can  accomplish,  and  no  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  find  by  it  the  slightest  exception  to  the  pre- 
ceding statement. 

The  principle  of  Hadley's  quadrant,  and  of  the  sextant 
as  now  used  (an  invention  of  Newton's),  is  founded  on  this 
fact.  If  a  plane  mirror  on  which  a  ray  falls  be  turned 
through  any  angle  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  reflexion,  the  reflected  ray  is  turned  through  twice 
that  an^le.  This  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  above 
law.  For,  if  the  plane  be  turned  through  any  angle  0,  the 
perpendicular  to  it  is  turned  through  the  same  angle. 
Hence  the  angle  between  the  incident  roy  and  the  perpen- 
dicular is  increased  or  diminished  by  0,  and  therefore  that 
between  the  incident  and  reflected  rays  (which  is  double 
of  this)  is  altered  by  16.  A  plane  minor  is  now  exten- 
sively used  for  the  purpose  of  indicating,  by  the  change 
of  direction  of  a  reflected  ray,  the  motion  of  a  portion  of 
an  instrument  to  which  the  mirror  is  attached.  Thus 
the  magnetometers  of  Gauss,  the  tuning-forks  of  Lissajoux, 
and  the  electrometers  and  galvanometers  of  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son are  all  furnished  with  mirrors.  The  law  of  reflexion 
is  also  the  Imsis  of  the  goniometer,  for  the  measurement 
of  the  angles  of  crystals  and  prisms. 

It  follows  from  this  law  that,  if  a  ray  pass  from  one  Mini- 
point  to  another,  after  any  number  of  reflexions  at  fixed  nmm 
surfaces,  the  length  of  its  whole  path  from  one  point  to  I<mSth  °» 
the  other  is  the  least  possible — subject  to  the  condition 
that  it  shall   meet  each  of   the  reflecting  surfaces.  .  For 
the  point  in  a  given  plane  the  sum  of   whose  distances 
from  two  given    points  (on  the  same  side  of  the  plane) 
is  the  least  possible  is  that  to  which,  if  lines  be  drawn 
from  the  points,  they  are  in  one  plane  with  the  normal 
(or   perpendicular)  to  the   given  plane  and  make  equal 
angles  with  it.     And,  as  the  same  is  true  of  each  separate 
reflexion,  it  is  true  for  the  whole  course  of  the  ray,  since 
for  any  one  of  the  reflecting  surfaces  may  be  substituted 
its  tanjent  plane  at  the  point  of  iucidenca. 
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It  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  form  of  the 
statement.  The  true  form  is  that  the  actual  path  of  a  ray,  under 
the  given  conditions,  is  less  in  length  than  any  other  path  (satis- 
fying the  conditions)  which  is  nowhere  finitely  divergent  from  it. 
This  may  be  best  seen  by  another  method.  Suppose  a  series  of 
ellipses  to  be  described  whose  foci  are  the  source  of  light  and  an 
assigned  point  which  is  to  be  reached  by  the -reflected  ray.  Let 
this  system  turn  about  the  line  joining  the  foci;  it  generates  a  series 
of  prolate  spheroids  such  that  the  time  of  light's  passing  from  one 
focus  to  a  point  in  any  one  of  the  surfaces,  and  thence  to  the  other 
focus,  is  the  same  whatever  point  be  chosen  on  that  particular  sur- 
face. If  we  take  any  point  without  that  surface,  for  it  the  corre- 
sponding time  is  obviously  greater.  Hence  to  find  the  path  o:  that 
one  of  a  system  of  rays  diverging  from  a  given  point  which,  after 
leflexion  at  a  given  surface,  shall  pass  through  a  given  point,  we 
have  only  to  imagine  spheroids  constructed  as  before.  Of  these  one 
£*■,  least  will  touch  the  given  surface.  All  points  on  the  surface  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  point  of  contact  (mark  this  limitation)  will 
in  general  be  outside  the  spheroid.  Hence  this  point  gives  the 
shortest  path.  But  the  spheroid  and  the  reflecting  surface  have 
the  same  tangent  plane,  and  therefore  the  parts  of  the  ray  are 
equally  inclined  to  the  surface. 

Formation  of  Images  by  Reflexion  at  a  Plane  Surface.— r- 
We  may- assume  here — what  is  indeed  evident  from  the 
rectilinear  propagation  of  light — that  objects  are  rendered 
visible  to  the  eye  by  rays  diverging  from  them.  Hence,  if 
we  have  a  set  of  reflected  or  refracted  rays  diverging  from 
any  point,  or  diverging  as  if  they  came  from  any  point, 
they  will  convey  to  the  eye  the  impression  of  the  existence 
of  a  luminous  source  at  that  poiut.  The  eye,  in  fact,  can 
only  tell  us  what  effect  is  produced  upon  it,  i.e.,  what  sort 
of  mechanical  action  it  is  subjected  to.  Its  indications 
must  therefore  depend  only  upon  what  reaches  it,  and  in  no 
other  sense  whatever  upon  the  source  or  the  path  of  light. 
This  point  from  which  rays  diverge,  or  appear  to  diverge, 
is  called  an  image. 

.  The  image  of  any  point  in  a  plane  mirror  is  found  by 
draining  from  the  point  a  perpendicular  on  the  mirror  and 
producing  it  till  its  length  is  doubled. 

The  extremity  of  the  line  so  drawn  is  the  image  of  the 
p'oint ;  or,  in  other  word's,  rays  proceeding  from  the  point 
diverge  after  reflexion  as  if  they  came  from  the  image  so 
■  found.  The  image  in  this  case  is  called  virtual,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  cases,  subsequently  to  be  mentioned, 
where  it  is  real — the  distinction  being  that  the  rays 
have  actually  passed  through  a  real  image,  while  they 
only  appear  to  come  from  a  virtual  one. 

To  prove  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that,  if  A 
(fig.  5)  be  a  luminous  point  or  a  point  from  which  rays 


g.  6. 


diverge,  and  CB  any  section  of  the  mirror  by  a  plane 
through  AB,  the  perpendicular  to  it,  and  if  we  make 
B«  =  AB,  and  take  any  point  P,  then,  joining  AP,  aP, 
and  producing  the  latter,  the  angles  APB,  r/PB,  and 
therefore  CPQ  are  equal;  also  the  plane  of  the  paper 
contains  the  perpendicular  to  the  mirror  at  P.  Hence  PQ 
is  the  reflected  ray ;  or  the  ray,  after  reflexion,  appear0 


DirckaV 
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to  come  from  a.  Hence  a  is  the  image — a  virtual  one, 
as  before  noticed.  Also,  if  K  be  any  point  whatever 
(not  P)  in  the  plane  of  the  mirror,  we  have  obviously 
oPi  =  RA.  Hence  the  path  AH,  KQ  is  equal  to  oR, 
BQ,  two  sides  of  the  triangle  «RQ,  of  which  aQ,  which 
is  equal  to  the  actual  path  (AP,  PQ),  is  the  third  side. 

Fig.  6  represents  the  pencils  of  diverging  rays  by  which 
two  points  of  the  image  are  rendered  visible  to  an  eye 
placed  in   front] 
of  .the    mirror. 
From     the     re- 
quisite    modifi- 
cation   of     this 
figure  it  follows 
that  one  can  see 
his    whole    per- 
son in  a  mirror 
of      only     half 
his    height  and 
breadth. 

Dircks's  ghost, 
whichhas  played 
a  prominent  part 
in  popular  enter- 
tainments for 
some  years  back, 
is  the  image, 
in  a  lurge  sheet 
of        unsilvered 

plate  glass  hung  at  the  front  of  the  stage,  of  an  actor  or 
figure  strongly  illuminated,  and  concealed  from  the  audience 
in  a  sort  of  enlarged  prompter's  box.  Any  one  can  see  the 
phenomenon  completely  by  looking  into  a  plate-glass  win- 
dow on  a  sunny  day,  when  he  sees  the  passers-by  ap- 
parently walking  inside  the  house. 

The  principles  already  stated  suffice  fully  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  curious  vistas  of  images  formed  by  two 
parallel  plane  mirrors  facing  one  another  at  opposite  sides 
of  a  room.  The  only  additional  observation  necessary  on 
this  subject  is  that,  if  the  mirrors  are  silvered  on  the  back, 
the  light  at  each  reflexion  has  to  pass  twice  through  the' 
glass.  Thus,  if  the  glass  be  pinkish  or  greenish,  the 
various  images  are  more  and  more  coloured  as  they  are 
due  to  more  numerous  reflexions. 

These  principles  also  easily  explain  the  Kaleidoscope  Kaleid* 
(q.v.)  of  Sir  D.  Brewster,  where  images  are  formed  by  two  scope, 
mirrors  inclined  to  one  another.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
series  of  images  of  a  luminous  point  produced  by  such  an 
arrangement  after  one,  two,  &c,  reflexions  must  all  lie  on 
a  circle  ;  also  that,  if  the  angle  between  the  mirrors  be 
an  aliquot  part  of  four  right  angles,  these  images  will  form 
a  finite  number  of  groups,  each  consisting  of  an  infinite 
number  of  images  which  have  exactly  the  same  position. 

The  explanation  of  the  law  of  reflexion  which  is  fur- 
nished by  the  corpuscular  theory  is  excessively  simple. 
We  have  only  to  suppose  that  at  the  instant  of  its  impact 
on  the  reflecting  surface  the  velocity  of  a  corpuscle  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  is  reversed,  while  that  parallel 
to  the  surface  is  unchanged.  It  'bounds  off,  in  fact,  like 
a  billiard-ball  from  the  cushion.  The  undulatory  theory 
gives  an  explanation,  which  is,  in  reality,  quite  as  simple, 
but  requires  a  little  more  detail  for  those  who  are  not 
familiar  wifh  the  common  facts  of  wave-motion.  We 
therefore  reserve  it  for  a  time. 

Reflexion  at  a  Spherical  Surface. — Let  APB  (fig.  7)  bo  -tph.-rioal 
a  section  of  a  concave  spherical  mirror  by  a  plane  passing  '"'''•   "• 
through  its  centre  of  curvature  O,  and  through  the  lumi 
nous  point  U.     Then,  if  any  ray  from  U,  as  UP,  meet  the 
surface,  it  will  Vie  reflected  in  a  direction  TV,  such  that 
UP,  PO,  and  PV  are  in  one  plane,  aw*  so  that  VO  bisects 
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the  angle  UPY.     (This  follows  because  OP,  a  radius  of 
the  sphere,  is  normal  to  the  surface  at  P.)     Hence  it  is 


rigorously  true  that,  if  V  be  the  intersection  of  PV  with 

UOA, 

vo_orj 
vp    UP' 

The  full  consequences  of  this  exact  statement  will  be 
developed  under  Optics  (Geometrical).  For  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  an  approximation  will  amply  suffice.  Let 
us  suppose  P  to  be  so  near  to  A  that  no  sensible  error  is 
introduced  by  writing  A  for  P  in  the  above  formula.  This 
amounts  to  supposing  the  mirror's  breadth  to  be  very 
small  in  comparison  with  its  radius  of  curvature.  The 
formula  now  becomes 

VO    on . 

AV=AU ' 

of,  what  is  the  same, 

AO-AV     AU-AO . 
AV  AU 

and  V  is,  to  the  degree  of  approximation  above  stated, 
independent  of  the  position  of  the  point  P.  If  we  call  r 
the  radius  AO  of  the  mirror,  «  =  AU  the  distance  of  the 
source,  and  v  =  AV,  the  distance  of  the  point  V  from  the 
mirror,  this  becomes 

r-v    u-r 1.1       2 


.  +  1  =  . 


(a). 


The  formula,  or  the  cut,  shows  at  once  that  this  relation 
between  U  and  V  is  reciprocal ;  i.e.,  all  rays  from  V,  falling 
Oonja-     on  the  mirror,  will  be  made  to  converge  at  U.      These 
^ate  foci,  points  are  therefore  called  conjugate  foci. 

The  simplicity  of  (a)  is  remarkable ;  so,  also,  is  that  of 
its  interpretation.  For  the  rays  passing  from  a  source  to  a 
given  object,  like  the  mirror,  are  less  and  less  divergent  as  the 
source  is  farther  off.  Hence  (a)  signifies  that  the  (alge- 
braic) sum  of  the  divergences  of  the  incident  and  reflected 
rays  is  equal  to  that  divergence  which  the  mirror  can  con- 
vert into  parallelism. 

In  fact  the  rigorous  geometrical  relation  may  be  written 
in  the  obvious  form  AVP  + AUP  =  2AOP, — which,  when 
all  three  angles  are  small,  is  simply  (a).     A  similar  state- 
ment may  easily  be  made  in  the  case  of  refraction. 
Osoerali-      Before  we  proceed  to  develop  the  consequences  of  this 
««oti  of  sjmple  formula,  we  may  point  out  that  it  is  applicable  to 
jj™*     .     all  cases, — to  convergent  rays  falling  on  a  concave  mirror, 
to  divergent  rays  falling  on  a  convex  mirror,  &c,  &c.     The 
reader  may  easily  verify  this  by  trial  for  himself.     But  it 
follows  at  once  from  the  necessary  interpretation  of  the 
negative   sign  in   geometry.     Thus,    if   the   mirror   were 
convex,  O  would  be  to  the  left  of  A,  as  the  figure  is  drawn; 
and   AO,  if   formerly  positive,  would  now   be  negative. 
Thus,  for  a  convex  mirror,  the  formula  is 

u      v  r 

If  the  incident  rays  be  convergent,  U  is  to  the  left  of  A, 
ind  therefore  AU,  or  «,  is  negative ;  and  so  on. 

We  must  now  study  the  relative  positions  of  U  and  V, 
in  order  to  find  the  size  and  position  of  the  image  for 
d/fferent  positions  of  the  object. 

Returning  to  the  formula  (a)  above,  we  see  that  the 
following  pairs  of  values  of  u  and  v  satisfy  it : — 


" 

1 

Infinite. 

Jr. 

Greater  than  r. 

Greater  than  Jr,  less  than  r. 

r 

r. 

I.ess  than  r,  greater  than  \r. 

Great  t  than  r. 

Jr. 

Infinite. 

Greater  than  0,  less  than  Jr. 

Negative. 

0. 

0. 

Thus,  when  the  source  is  at  a  practically  infinite  distance  PrincipaJ 
(as  the  sun  or  a  star)  the  image  is  formed  at  a  distance  focus, 
from  the  mirror  equal  to  half  its  radius  of  curvature.  It 
is  then  said  to  be  in  the  principal  focus.  As  the  source 
comes  nearer,  the  image  comes  out  to  meet  it,  and  they 
coincide  at  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  mirror.  In 
fact,  a  ray  leaving  the  centre  of  the  mirror  must  meet 
the  surface  at  right  angles,  and  thus  go  back  by  the  way  it 
came.  When  the  source  comes  still  nearer,  the  image  goes 
further  off,  until,  when  the  source  is  at  the  principal  focus, 
the  image  is  at  an  infinite  distance ;  that  is,  the  rays  go 
off  parallel  to  one  another.  This  is  the  mode  in  which 
a  concave  reflector  is  employed  for  lighthouse  purposes. 
When  the  source  comes  still  nearer,  the  image  is  behind 
the  mirror,  i.e.,  the  incident  rays  are  so  divergent  that 
part  of  their  divergence  remains  after  reflexion.  This 
remnant  of  divergence  becomes  greater  and  greater  as  the 
source  is  nearer  to  the  mirror,  i.e.,  the  (then  virtual)  image 
comes  closer  to  the  mirror,  which  finally  behaves,  for  a 
very  near  source,  almost  precisely  like  a  plane  mirror. 

All  of  these  phenomena  can  be  beautifully  seen  in  a 
dark  room  by  employing  a  beam  of  sunlight,  rendered 
distinctly  visible,  in  the  fashion  noted  by  Lucretius,  by 
the  motes  in  the  air. 

For  further  explanation  pictures  are  given  (figs.  8,  9),  Paths nt 

showing  the  course  of  the  pencil  of  rays  when  (1)  a  real1**' 

forming 


mage. 


and  (2)  a  virtual  image  is  formed  by  a  concave  mirror. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  that,  in  the  cases  figured,  the  real 
image  is  inverted  and  less  than  the  object,  the  virtual 
image  erect  and  larger.  In  fact  the  size  of  a  small  object 
is  obviously  to  that  of  its'  image  in  proportion  to  their 
distances  from  O,  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  mirror. 
Also  the  image  is  erect  when  it  lies  on  the  same  side 
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of  the  centre  of  curvature  with  the  object ;  inverted,  if 
on  the  opposite.  In  other  words,  the  image  is  inverted 
if  the  rays  cross  one  another's  path,  erect  if  they  do  not. 

Canstics.  When  the  breadth  of  the  mirror  is  large  compared  with 
its  radius,  the  approximation  upon  which  all  these  results 
depend  can  no  longer  be  made.  There  is  then  no  definite 
image  even  of  a  luminous  point.  It  becomes  spread  over 
what  is  called  a  caustic,  a  section  of  which  is  the  bright 
curve  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  looked  at  a  cup  of 
milk  in  sunshine. 

Spherical  Even  when  the  approximation  is  close  enough  for 
!lra-  ordinary  purposes,  it  is  not  so  for  astronomical  purposes, 
and  the  effect  of  its  inexactness  upon  the  image  is  known 
as  spherical  aberration.  For  the  fine  mirrors  of  reflecting 
Telescopes  (q.v.)  the  spherical  form  cannot  be  employed ; 
the  sUrface  of  the  mirror  must  be  of  parabolic  section. 

Cylindrical  Mirrors. — As  a  simple  example  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law  of  reflexion  at  curved  surfaces,  when 
the  rigorous  solution  is  demanded,  let  us  take  the  case  of 
a  vertical  right  cylinder,  the  object  being  a  drawing  on  a 
horizontal  plane.  Such  mirrors,  with  the  frightfully  dis- 
torted drawings  necessary  to  give  an  image  of  natural 
proportions,  were  very  common  fifty  years  ago,  but  are 
now  rarely  seen.  They  are  still,  however,  valuable  as 
illustrations  of  our  subject. 

Ut  tho  plane  of  the  object  cot  the  axis  OB  of  the  cylinder  at 
right  angles  in  0  (fig. 
10),  and  let  A  be  the 
position  of  the  eye, 
and  RQA  a  ray  from 
a  point  R  of  the  ob- 
ject, reflected  at  Q. 
Draw  QP  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  axis.  Then 
AQ  and  QR  are  in 
the  same  plane  with 
QP  (the  normal  to 
the  surface)  and  make 
equal  angles  with  it. 
Hence,  -when  this 
figure  is  projected  by 
vertical  lines  on  the 
plane,  of  the  object,  it 
takes  the  form  in  fig. 
11 ;  and  AQ,  QR  now 
make  equal  angles  with 
OQ.  Also,  if  AB  be 
drawn  (in  fig.  10)  per- 

Dendicular  to  OP,  the  FiS-  10- 

.utio  of  AQ  to  QR  in  fig.  ]  1  is  eqnal  to  that  of  BP  to  PO  in  fig.  in. 


Fig.  11. 
Take  QS  :  QO  : :  QR  :  QA, 

I  draw  ST  parallel  to  OA.     Then  it  is  obvious  that 
.QS- 


SR-ST- 


QO 


OA; 


and  also  that  the  angles  QSR  and  QST  are  equal.  Hence  the 
following  theorems,  which  enable  us  at  once  to  draw  a  figure  on 
the  object  plane  such  that  its  image  shall  appear  of  any  assigned 
form. 

1.  Any  line,  such  as  QR,  on  the  object  plane,  drawn  from  a  point 
Q  in  the  section  of  the  cylinder  so  that  the  angles  OQR  and  OQA 
are  equal,  is  seen  after  reflexion  as  a  generating  line  of  the  cylinder. 

2.  If  an  epicycloid  be  described  by  lines  of  fixed  length  OS,  SR, 
turning  about  0  with  angular  velocities  1  and  2,  and  both  coin- 
ciding with  OA  at  starting,  its  image  will  be  a  circular  section  of 
the  cylinder. 

Thus,  if  we  imagine  as  drawn  on  the  cylinder  any  number  Diagram* 
of  Vertical  and  horizontal  sections,  forming  a  network,  the  f"  evihi- 
object  corresponding  to  them  can  be  traced  as  a  number  ^j^,.. 
of   intersecting  straight  lines   and  epicycloids.     Thus  we 
have  a  well-known  means  of  drawing  the  required  object. 
A  similar  process  may  be  applied  to  other  modes  of  using 
such  mirrors. 

When   the   cylinder  has  a   small  diameter,  it  may  be  Rcflejrien 
usefully  employed  to  intercept  and  reflect  part  of  a  beam  of fron* 
sunlight  entering  a  dark  room.     It  is  easy  to  see,  by  a  j  , ' 
geometrical  construction,  that  the  reflected  rays  will,  in 
this  case,  form  a  right  cone,  whose  axis  is  that  of   tho 
cylinder  ;  and  one  of  its  generating  lines  will  be  parallel  to 
the  incident  ray.     Thus  the   angle  of   the  cone  becomes 
smaller  as  the  inclination  of  the  reflecting  cylinder  to  the 
ray  becomes  less.     If  the  ray,  at  the  point  of  interruption, 
was  at  the  centre  of  a  spherical  dome,  after  reflexion  U 
will  form  on  the  dome  a  circle,   small   or  great,   which 
passes  through  its  original  point  of  incidence. 

In  the  language  of  Quaternions  {q.v.),  let  o  be  the  incident 
ray,  £  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  t  any  normal  to  the  cylinder,  p  th« 
reflected  ray.     Then  tho  law  of  reflexion  gives 

V.TUTp  =  0 

The  property  of  the  normal  gives 

S0T-O. 

Eliminating  t,  we  have  at  once 

a'      VSa/3/  ' 
the  equation  of  a  right  cone. 

Imitations,  more  or  less  perfect,  of  primary  and  second- 
ary rainbows  can  easily  be  made  by  this  process, — the  sun- 
beam being  led  through  a  prism  just  before  it  falls  on  the 
cylindrical  rod.  This  experiment  is  a  very  striking  one ; 
but,  though  capable  of  giving  much  information,  it  is  of 
that  dangerous  kind  which  is  liable  to  mislead  instead  of 
instructing  an  audience. 

If  we  look  at  a  great  number  of  thin  cylindrical  rods, 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  illuminated  by  sunlight,  the 
rays  which  reach  the  eye  must,  by  what  we  have  already 
said,  each  form  a  side  of  some  right  cone  (of  definite  angle) 
whose  axis  is  parallel  to  each  of  the  cylinders.  The 
appearance  presented  will  therefore  be  that  of  a  luminous 
circle,  passing  through  the  son.  Its  angular  diameter 
becomes  less  as  the  axes  of  the  cylinders  are  less  inclined 
to  the  incident  rays. 

This  phenomenon  is  beautifully  shown  by  some  specimens 
of  crystals,  especially  of  Iceland  spar,  which  are  full  of 
minute  tubes  parallel  to  one  another.  In  a  plate  of  such 
a  doubly-refracting  crystal,  however,  there  are  necessarily 
four  images.  That  which  is  throughout  due  to  the 
ordinary  ray  (this  term  will  be  explained  later)  shows 
perfectly  the  phenomenon  above  described.  The  light  of 
the  luminous  circle  is  white.  The  other  three  curves  are 
not  circles,  and  in  them  the  colours  are  separated.  One 
of  them,  which  is  elliptical,  is  usually  very  much  brighter 
than  either  of  the  remaining  two. 

Refraction. — If  homogeneous  light  be  refracted  at  a  Ordinary 
plane  surface  separating  two  homogeneous  isotropic  media,  j^r™c" 
the  incident  and  refracted  rays  are  in  one  plane  with  the 
normal  to  the  surface,  and  the  sines  of  tlieir  inclinatioiu 
to  it  are  in  a  constant  ratio. 
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The  law  of  single  refraction  was  put  in  a  form  equi- 
valent to  this  (all  but  one  word)  for  the  first  time  by  Snell 
iii  Leyden,  some  time  before  1626.  It  was  first  published 
in  1G37  by  Descartes,  who  undoubtedly  obtained  it  from 
Fnell;  but  he  gave  it  without  any  mention  of  its  author. 

The  one  word  referred  to  is  homogeneous  as  applied  to 
ths  incident  light.  For  the  fact  that  white  light  consists 
of  innumerable  different  homogeneous  constituents,  which 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  refraction,  was  first 
established  by  Newton.  We  quote  his  own  account  of  this 
important  discovery  from  his  letter  to  Oldenburg,  dated 
Feb.      ,  167i:— 

"To  perforin  my  late  promise  to  you,  I  shall  without  further 
ecremuuy  at-uuaiut  you.  that  in  the  year  1666  (at  which  time  1 
applied  myself  to  the  grinding  of  optick-glasses  of  other  fi«rnres 
Lliitu  N|.hm.-al)  I  procured  me  a  triangular  glass-prism,  to  try  there- 
with tin*  celebrated  phenomena  of  colours.  And  in  order  thereto, 
IriYHtg  darkened  my  chamber,  and  made  a  pmall  hole  in  my 
window  uliirts,  to  let  in  a  convenient  quantity  of  the  sun's  light,  I 
placed  my  prism  at  its  entrance,  that  it  might  be  thereby  refracted 
to  the  opposite  wall.  It  was  at  first  a  very  pleasing  ilivertisement, 
to  view  the  vivid  and  intense  colours  produced  thereby  ;  but  after 
t  while  applying  myself  to  consider  them  more  circumspectly,  I 
became  surprised  to  see  them  in  an  oblong  form  ;  which,  according 
to  the  received  laws  of  refractions,  I  expected  should  have  been  cir- 
cular. They  were  terminated  at  the  sides  with  streight  lines,  but 
at  the  ends  the  decay  of  light  was  so  gradual,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
determine  justly  what  was  their  figure,  yet  they  seemed  semi- 
circular. 

"Comparing  the  length  of  this  coloured  spectrum  with  its  breadth, 
I  found  it  about  five  times  greater  ;  a  disproportion  so  extravagant, 
that  it  excited  me  to  a  more  than  ordinary  curiosity  of  examining 
from  whence  it  might  proceed.  I  could  scarce  think,  that  the 
various  thickness  of  the  glass,  or  the  termination  with  shadow  or 
darkness,  could  have  any  influence  on  light  to  produce  such  an 
effect :  yet  I  thought  it  not  amiss,  first  to  examine  those  circum- 
stances, and  so  tried  what  would  happen  by  transmitting  light 
through  parts  of  the  glass  of  divers  thicknesses,  or  through  holes  in 
the  window  of  divers  bignesses,  or  by  setting  the  prism  without,  so 
that  the  light  might  pass  through  it,  and  be  refracted,  before  it  was 
terminated  by  the  hole  :  but  I  found  none  of  those  circumstances 
material.  The  fashion  of  the  colours  was  in  all  these  cases  the 
same. 

"Then  I  suspected,  whetherby  any  uuevennessinthe  glass,  or  other 
contingent  irregularity,  these  colours  might  be  thus  dilated.  And 
to  try  this,  I  took  another  prism  like  the  former,  and  so  placed  it, 
that  the  light  passing  through  *hem  both,  might  be  refracted  con- 
trary ways,  and  so  by  the  latter  returned  into  that  course  from 
which  the  former  had  diverted  it  :  for  by  this  means  I  thought  the 
regular  effects  of  the  first  prism  would  be  destroyed  by  the  second 
prism,  but  the  irregular  ones  more  augmented,  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  refractions.  The  event  was,  that  the  light,  which  by  the 
first  prism  was  diffused  into  an  oblong  form,  was  by  the  second  re- 
duced into  an  orbicular  one,  with  as  much  regularity  as  when  it 
did  not  at  all  pass  through  them.  So  that  whatever  was  the  cause 
of  that  length,  it  was  not  any  contingent  irregularity. 

"I  then  proceeded  to  examine  more  critically,  what  might  be 
effected  by  the  difference  of  the  incidence  of  rays  coming  from 
divers  parts  of  the  sun  ;  and  to  that  end,  measured  the  several  lines 
and  angles  belonging  to  the  image.  Its  distance  from  the  hole  or 
TM-.ism  was  22  foot  ;  its  utmost  length  13$  inches  ;  its  breadth  2£  ; 
the  diameter  of  the  hole  |  of  an  inch.  The  angle  which  the  rays, 
tending  towards  the  middle  of  the  image,  made  with  those  lines, 
in  which  they  would  have  proceeded  without  refraction,  was  44  deg. 
56  min.  and  the  vertical  angle  of  the  prism  63  dcg.  12  mill.  Also 
the  refractions  on  both  sides  the  prism,  that  is,  of  the  incident  and 
emergent  rays,  were,  as  near  as  I  could  make  them,  equal  ;  nnd 
consequently  about  54  deg.  4  min.  And  the  rays  fell  perpendicu- 
larly upon  the  wall.  Now  subducting  the  diameter  of  the  hole  from 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  image,  there  remains  13  inches  in  the 
length,  aud  2jj  the  breadth,  comprehended  by  those  rays  which 
passed  through  the  center  of  the  said  hole  ;  and  consequently  the 
angle  of  the  holo,  which  that  breadth  subtended,  was  about  31  min. 
answerable  to  the  sun's  diameter;  but  the  angle  which  its  length 
subtended,  was  more  than  5  such  diameters,  namelv.  2  deg.  49 
min. 

"  Having  made  these  observations,  I  first  computed  from  them  the 
refractive  power  of  that  glass,  and  found  it  measured  by  the  ratio 
of  tho  sines  20  to  31  ;  and  then  by  that  ratio  I  computed  the 
refractions  of  two  rays  flowing  from  opposite  parts  of  the  sun's 
discus,  so  as  to  differ  31  min.  in  their  obliquity  of  incidence,  and 
found  that  the  emergent  rays  should  have  comprehended  an  angle 
ol  about  31  min.  as  they  did  before  they  were  incident 

"  But  because  this  computation  was  founded  on  the  hypothesis  of 


the  proportionality  of  the  sines  of  inridence  and  refraction,  which 
though  by  my  own  experience  I  could  not  imagine  to  be  so'errone- 
ous.  as  to  make  that  angle  but  31  min.  which  in  reality  was  2  de<\ 
49  min.  yet  my  curiosity  caused  me  again  to  take  my  prism":  and 
having  placed  it  at  my  window,  as  before,  I  observed,  "tlmt  by  turn- 
ing it  a  little  about  its  axis  to  and  fro,  so  as  to  vary  its  obliquity  tc 
the  light,  more  than  an  angle  of  4  or  5  degrees,  the  colours  were 
not  thereby  sensibly  translated  from  their  place  on  the  wall ;  and 
consequently  by  that  variation  of  incidence,  the  quantity  of  refrac- 
tion was  not  sensibly  varied.  By  this  experiment,  therefore,  an 
well  as  by  the  former  computation,  it  was  evident,  that  the  differ- 
ence of  the  incidence  of  rays,  flowing  from  divers  parts  of  the  sun, 
could  not  make  them  after  decussation  diverge  at  a  sensibly  greater 
angle,  than  that  at  which  they  before  converged  ;  which  uem»  at 
most  but  about  31  or  32  min.  there  still  remained  some  other 
cause  to  be  found  out,  from  whence  it  could  be  2  deg.  49  min. 

"Then  I  began  to  suspect,  whether  the  rays,  after  their  lrajection 
through  the  prism,  did  not  move  in  curve  lines,  and  according  to 
their  more  or  less  curvity.  tend  to  divers  parts  of  the  wall.  And  it 
increased  my  suspicion,  when  I  remembered  that  1  had  often  seen 
a  tennis  ball,  struck  with  an  oblique  racket,  describe  such  a  curve 
line.  For,  a  circular  as  well  as  a  progressive  motion  being  com- 
municated to  it  by  that  stroke,  its  parts,  on  that  sido  where  the 
motions  conspire,  must  press  and  beat  the  contiguous  air  more  vio- 
lently than  on  the  other,  and  there  excite  areluctaucy  and  re-actiou 
of  the  air  proportionality  greater  And  for  the  same  reason,  if  the 
rays  of  light  should  possibly  be  globular  bodies,  and  by  their  oblique 
passage  out  of  one  medium  into  another  acquire  a  circulating  motion; 
they  ought  to  feel  the  greater  resistance  from  the  ambient  nether, 
on  that  side  wlu-rethe  motions  conspire,  and  thence  be  continually 
bowed  to  the  other.  But  notwithstanding  this  plausible  ground  of 
suspicion,  when  1  came  to  examine  it,  1  could  obseive  no  such 
curvity  in  them.  And  besides  (which  was  enough  for  my  purpose) 
I  observed,  that  the  difference  betwixt  the  length  ot  the  image  ami 
the  diameter  of  the  hole,  through  which  the  light  was  transmitted, 
was  proportionable  to  their  distance. 

"  The  gradnal  removal  of  these  suspicions  at  length  led  me  to  the 
experiment tun  cruris,  which  was  this.  I  took  two  boards,  and 
placed  one  of  them  close  behind  the  prism  at  the  irindou;  so  that 
the  light  might  pass  t*h  rough  a  small  hole,  made  iu  it;  for  the  pur- 

Sose,  and  fall  on  the  other  board,  which  I  placed  at  about  12  feet 
istanee,  having  first  made  a  small  hole  in  it  also  for  some  of  that 
incident  light  to  pass  through.  Then  I  placed  another  prism 
behind  this  second  hoard,  so  that  the  light  trajected  through  both 
the  boards  might  pass  through  that  also,  and  be  again  refracted 
before  it  arrived  at  the  wall.  This  done,  I  took  the  first  prism  in  my 
hand,  and  turned  it  to  and  fro  slowly  about  its  axis,  so  much  as  to 
make  the  several  parts  of  the  image,  cast  on  the  second  board,  suc- 
cessively pass  through  the  hole  in  it,  that  I  might  observe  to  what 
places  on  the  wall  the  second  prism  would  refract  them.  And  I 
saw,  by  the  variation  of  those  places,  that  the  light,  tending  to 
that  end  of  the  image  towards  which  the  refraction  of  the  first  prism 
was  made,  did  in  the  second  prism  sutler  a  refraction  considerably 
greater  than  the  light  tending  to  the  other  end.  And  so  the  true 
cause  of  the  length  of  that  image  was  detected  to  be  no  other,  than 
that  light  is  not  similar  oihomogeneal,  but  consists  of  difunn  rays, 
some  of  which  arc  more  refrangible  than  others  ;  so  that  without  any 
difference  in  their  incidence  on  the  same  medium,  some  shall  be 
more  refracted  than  others  ;  and  therefore  that,  according  to  their 
particular  degrees  of  rcf Tangibility,  they  weie  transmitted  through 
the  prism  to  divers  parts  of  the  opposite  wall." 

The  constant  ratio  mentioned  in  the  above  statement  of  t  thw 
the  law  of    refraction  is  called  the  refractive  index.  '  It»  '  r* 
numerical  value  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  two  media.  "■  w~ 
and  also  upon  the  quality  of  the  homogeneous  light.      It  if 
usually  greater  for  orange  light  thau  for  red,  for  yellow 
than  for  orange,  and  so  on,— so  that  the  violet  rays  are 
often  called  the  "more  refrangible"  rays.1 

The  following  experimental  facts  are  additions  to  the  law. 

"When  refraction  takes  place  from  a  rarer  into  a  denser 
medium,  the  angle  of  refraction  is  usually  less  than  thut 
of  incidence. 

If  the  refractive  index  for  a  particular  kind  of  light  from 

a  medium  A  into  another  B  be  p.,  that  from  B  to  A  is  _ . 

h 
In  other  words,  a  refracted  rav  may  be  sent  back  by  the 
path  by  which  it  came. 

If  /ij  be  the  refractive  index  for  a  particular  ray  from  A 

1  This  statement  is,  however,  liable  to  some  very  singular  excep- 
tions, which  will  be  mentioned  later,  when  ve  are  dealiug  with 
anomalous  dispersion. 
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Refrac- 
tion by 
water. 


.ato  B,  and  /i2  that  for  the  same  ray  from  A  into  C,  that 

from  B  into  C  is  -1 . 

Mi 

These  being  premised,  let  us  consider  a  source  of 
homogeneous  light  in  air  shining  on  a  surface  of  water. 
Here  we  may  take  /t  as  about  equal  to  ^. 

Let  MN  (fig.  12)  be  the  perpendicular  to  the  water 
surface  at  the  point  where  the  incident  ray  AP  meets  it. 
In  the  plane  APM  mike  the  angle  QPN  such  that 

sinAPMVJsinQPN, 
then  PQ  is  the  refracted  ray.  If  QP  be  produced  back- 
wards to  -meet  the 
vertical  line  BA  in 
q,  we  may  pnesent 
this  statement  in 
the  form 

PB      ,PB 
PA  "  *Pq  ' 
or 

PA-JPg. 

If  the  rays  fall 
iiearly  perpendicu- 
larly on  the  surface, 
we  may  put  (ap- 
proximately) B  for 
P,  and  we  have 
B?  =  fBA. 

Hence     an     eye 

placed  under  water  6 

and  nearly  in  the  vertical  through  A',  sees  a  virtual  image 
of  A  at  q,  one-third  farther  from  the  surface  of  the  water. 
As  P  is  takeu  farther  and  farther  from  A,  the  angle  of 
incidence  becomes  more  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  refraction  becomes  more  nearly  equal  to  f . 
A  ray  cannot  go  from  o\ir  into  water  so  as  to  make,  with  the 
perpendicular  to  the  surface,  an  angle  whose-  sine  is  greater 


Fig.  13. 

*nan  J.  The  true  nature  of  this  curious  statement  is, 
however,  best  seen  when  we  suppose  the  source  to  be 
under  water,  and  the  light  to  be  refracted  into  air.  .  If 
APQ  (fig.  13).  be  the  course  of  a  ray,  we  have  as  before 

AP-JPo. 
Hence,  if  Pt  be  taken  so  that 

AP.-iP.B, 
total  re->>  is  clear  that  q  coincides  with  B,  or  the  ray  AP„  refracted 
aexion.  at  P„  runs  along  tho  surface  of  the  water.  If  AP„  be  less 
than  J  P2B,  no  point  q  can  be  found  ;  so  that  the  ray  AP2 
cannat  get  out  of  the  water.  It  is  found  to  bo  completely 
reflected  in  the  water.  This  reflexion  unaccompanied  by 
refraction  is  called  total  reflexion.  The  limiting  angle  of 
iuoidcuce  (at  P,)  which  separates  the  totally  reflected  rays 


from  those  which  (at  least  partially)  escape  into  air  is 
called  the  critical  angle*  When  an  equilateral  triangular  Critical 
prism  of  glass  is  placed  in  a  ray  of  sunlight,  and  made  to  angle, 
rotate,  we  see  (besides  the  spectra  formed  by  refraction) 
beams  of  white  light  reflected  alternately  from  the  outside 
and  the  inside  of  each  face.  The  totally  reflected  ray  from 
the  inside  is  seen  to  be  very  much  brighter  than  that 
reflected  from  the  outside. 

To  an  eye  placed  nearly  in  the  vertical  of  A,  A  appears 
at  A0,  where 

A0B-|AB. 

Thus  a  clear  stream,  when  "ve  look  vertically  into  it,  Appeal- 
appears  to  be  of  only  f  ths  ot  its  real  depth.     But  when  we  ™™  '  «jj 
look  more  and  more  obliquely,  seeing  A  for  instance  by  the  J^/ 
ray  QP,  the  image  appears  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  surface  ;  w»t;i. 
or,  if  A  be  at  the  bottom,  the  water  will  appear  moro  ami- 
more   shallow;  and   all  objects   in   it   wiU  appear  to  lie 
crowded  towards  the  surface.     Thus  the  part  of  a  stick 
immersed  in  water  appears  bent  up  towards  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

Again,  to  an  eye  at  A,  all  objects  above  the  water  will  be 
seen  within  a  right  cone  of  which  AB  is  the  axis  and  AP, 
a  side.  The  rest  of  the  water  surface,  outside  the  cone  just 
mentioned,  shows  us  objects  at  the  bottom  by  reflexion  in. 
a  perfect  mirror. 

All  this  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  light  is  homo- 
goneous.  But  when  white  light  is  emitted  by  A,  the  point 
A0  will  be  nearer  the  surface  for  each  constituent  the 
greater  is  the  refractive  index.  Thus  a  white  point  at  A 
will  appear  drawn  out  into  a  coloured  line  whose  lower  end 
is  red  and  upper  end  violet. 

It  is  easily  seen  from  the  law  of  refraction  that  light,  on 
passing  through  a  plate  of  homogeneous  material  with 
parallel  faces,  finally  emerges  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
that  at  incidence,  and  therefore  white  light  comes  out  from 
it  still  white.  If  the  plate  be  water  in  a  glass  vessel  with 
parallel  sides,  a  body  placed  close  to  one  side,  while  the 
eye  is  close  to  the  other,  appears  to  be  at  ftbs  of  its  real 
distance  from  the  eye. 

The  explanation  of  the  law  of  refraction,  on  the  corpus-  Corpus- 
cular theory,  was  given  by  Newton,     It  is  still  of  import-  cular 
ance,  aB  the  earliest  instance  of  the  solution  of  a  problem  f*^  ^"j1' 
involving  molecular  forces.     Newton  shows  that,  as  the  the  Uw 
molecular  forces  on  a  corpuscle  balance  one  another  at  of  re- 
every  point  inside  either  of  the  media,  its  velocity  must  be  fraction, 
constant  in  each,  but  that  in  passing  through  the  surface 
of  separation  of  the  two  media  the  square  of  the  velocity 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  undergoes  a  finite  change. 

Thus,  if  v  be  the  velocity  in  air,  a  the  angle  of  incidence,  then 
in  glass  tho  velocity  parallel  to  the  surface  is  still  v  sin  o,  but  that 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  is  \fv?cosra  +  a\     Thus  the  whole 
velocity  is  Vtr'  +  o3 ;  and,  if  o'  be  the  angle  of  refraction, 
Vi^  +  a3  sin  a'  —  i>  sin  a. 
Prisms. — When  the  surfaces  are  plane,  but  not  parallel,  Prism. 
re  have  what  is  called  a  prism. 

The  general  nature  of  the  action  of  a  prism  will  be  easily 
understood  by  the  help  of  the  previous  illustrations,  if  .we 
restrict  ourselves  to  the  case  of  a  prism  of  very  small  angle 
and  to  rays  passing  nearly  perpendicular  to  each  of  its 
faces.  Thus,  the  rays  falling  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its 
surface  from  a  point  A  (fig.  14)  will,  after  the  first  refrac- 
tion, appear  to  diverge  from  a  luminous  line  BV,  red  at  the 
end  next  to  A,  violet  at  the  other.  This  line  is  in  the 
perpendicular  AB  from  A  to  the  first  surface  of  the  prism. 
Draw  from  R  and  V  perpendiculars  BS,  VT  to  the  second 
surface  of  the  prism.  Join  BS,  BT,  and  draw  Ar,  Aw 
parallel  to  them  so  as  to  cut  RS  in  r  and  VT  in  v.  To 
an  eye  behind  the  prism,  the  bright  point  A  will  appear  to 
be  drawn  out  into  a  coloured  line  /v,  red  at  the  end  ncaiest 
to  A. 
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If  A  lie  a  narrow  bright  line  uf  light,  parallel  to  the  edge 
of  the  prism,  it  will  appear  to  be  drawn  out  into  a  rectangle 
consisting  of  images  uf  the  line  ranged  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  due  to  the  various  homogeneous  constituents 
uf  white  light  in  order  of  their  refrangibility.  If  the  light 
do  not  contain  rays  of  every  degree  of  refrangibility,  some 
of  these  images  will  be  wanting,  and  there  will  be  corre- 


Achro- 

matisni. 


Fig.  14. 

sponding  dark  lines  or  bauds  crossing  this  spectrum  (as  it  is 
called).  The  amount  by  which  any  part  of  this  spectrum 
is  shifted  from  the  true  position  of  the  bright  slit  depends 
(cseteris  paribus)  upon  the  amount  of  the  refraction.  It 
also  depends  on  the  angle  of  the  prism.  And,  for  a  given 
angle,  the  length  of  the  spectrum  depends  upon  the  differ- 
ence between  the  refractive  indices  for  the  red  and  the 
violet  rays.     This  is  called  the  dispersion. 

If  a  second  prism,  of  the  same  glass,  and  of  the  same 
angle,  as  the  first,  be  placed  in  a  reversed  position  behind 
it  (as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure),  the  effect 
of  the  two  would  be  simply  that  of  a  plate  of  glass  with 
parallel  faces  ;  the  emergent  rays  would  each  be  parallel 
to  its  original  direction,  and  there  would  be  no  separation 
of  colours.  The  reversed  prism  would  therefore  undo 
the  work  of  the  direct  prism.  Then  we  should  have  no 
dispersion,  but  we  should  also  have  no  refraction.  We 
have,  however,  as  has  already  been  shown,  an  increase  of 
divergence,  t.c,  the  image  is  nearer  to  the  eye  than  the 
object.  Blair,  Brewster,  aiid  Amici  devised  combinations 
of  two  pairs  of  prisms  of  the  same  glass,  those  of  each 
pair  having  thcii  edges  parallel,  such  that  the  combination 
acted  as  a  sort  of  achromatic  telescope  of  low  power. 

Newton,  from  eome  rough  experiments,  hastily  concluded 
that  the  amount  of  dispersion  is  in  all  substances  propor- 
tional to  that  of  the  refraction.  If  such  were  the  case  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  prisms  of  two  differently  refracting 
materials  and  of  correspondingly  different  angles,  combined 
(as  above  described)  so  as  to  annul  the  dispersion,  would 
likewise  annul  the  refraction.  Thus  Newton  was  led  to 
suppose  that  refraction  without  dispersion  is  impossible. 

It  was  found  by  Hall  in  1733,  and  afterwards  (inde- 
pendently) by  Dollond,  that  this  idea  is  incorrect — that,  in 
fact,  we  have  in  ccrtaiu  media  large  refraction  with  com- 


paratively small  dispersion,  and  vice  vena,  and  thus  that 
the  dispersion  may  be  got  rid  of  while  a  part  of  the  refrac- 
tion remains.  James  Gregory  had  previously  conjectured 
that  this  might  be  done  by  usiig,  as  is  done  in  the  eye, 
more  media  than  one.  Thus  we  have  for  certain  specimens 
of  flint  and  crown  glass,  whose  optical  constants  were 
carefully  measured  by  Fraunhofer,  the  following  values  oi 
the  refractive  index  for  three  definite  kinds  of  homo 
geneous  light : — 


1  - 

D 

F 

1  -6297 
1  -5268 

1-6350 
1-5296 

1-6483 
1  5360 

The  rays  C  and  F  are  in  the  red  and  greenish  blue  re- 
spectively, and  are  given  off  by  incandescent  hydrogen. 
D  is  the  orange-yellow  ray  of  sodium. 

When  the  angle  of  the  prism  is  very  small  (the  only  case 
we  treat  here),  we  may  consider  Krv  as  approximately  « 
straight  line,  whose  length  is  (cateris  paiibus)  proportional 
to  the  angle  of  tho  prism.  Also  the  distances  Ar,  At',  are 
to  one  another  in  the  proportion  of  the  refractive  indices 
of  red  and  violet  rays,  each  diminished  by  unity.  Hence, 
for  a  prism  of  flint  glass  such  as  was  employed  bjr 
Fraunhofer,  the  distances  from  A  to  its  images  formed  by 
these  three  kinds  of  homogeneous  light  respectively  are 
very  nearly  as 

630,         635,         648. 

When  a  prism  of  crown  glass  is  used  they  are  nearly  as 

527,         530,         536. 

The  differences  between  the  numbers  for  C  and  F  are 

For  Hint  glass 18 

,,   crowu  glass 9 

or  as  i  :  1.     Hence  if  we  make  the  small  angle  of  the  crown. 
glass  prism  twice  that  of  the  flint,  and  observe  A  through 
the  two  prisms,  with  their  edges  turned  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  C  and  F  images  will  coincide.     Both,  however, 
will  be  displaced  from  the  real  direction  of  A  as  if  a  prism, 
had  been  employed,  with  its  edge  turned  as  that  of  the 
crown  glass  was,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  that  prism 
would  have  displaced  them  had  its  refractive  index  been 
about  1-21  and  the  same  for  the  two  kinds  of  light  C  and  F. 
In  fact,  the  displacements  by  the  flint  prism  are  as 
630,        648, 
and  those  by  the  crown  prism  (to  the  opposite  side)  are  as 
1054,         1072. 
The  differences,  In  favour  of  the  crown  prism,  are  as 

424,         424. 
This   combination  of   prisms  is   called   achromatic,  or 
colourless,  but  is  not  perfectly  so.     For  if  we  inquire  into  lrratiojj 
the  displacement  of  the  D  image,  we  find  that  it  is  as         »Kty  o* 
636  ^r" 

for  the  flint  prism ;  but  as 

1060 

in  the  opposite  direction,  for  the  crown  prism.  Hence  its 
whole  -displacement  is  as 

425, 

a  little  greater  than  that  common  to  C  and  F.  The  reason 
for  this  is  obvious  from  Fraunhofer's  numbers  given  above. 
The  interval  from  C  to  D  is  to  that  from  C  to  F  in  a 
greater  ratio  in  crown  than  in  flint  glass, — so  that  the 
spectra  given  by  these  media  are  not  similar.  The  rays 
of  higher  refrangibility  are  more  separated  in  proportion 
to  those  of  lower  refraugibility  iu  flint  than  in  crown  glass; 
This  is  the  irrationality  of  dispersion — which,  so  far  as 
we  yet  know,  renders  absolute  achromatism  unattainable. 
Three  lense3  in  combination  give  a  better  attempt  at 
achromatism  than  can  be  made  with  two  :   and  some  re- 
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markable  results  were  obtained  by  Blair,1  with  two  glass 
lenses  enclosing  a  lenticular  portion  of  a  liquid. 

By  looking  through  a  prism  at  a  very  narrow  slit,  formed 
by  the  window  shutters  of  a  darkened  room,  Wollaeton 
(in  1802)  found  that  the  light  of  the  sky  (i.e.,  sunlight) 
gives  a  spectrum  which  is  not  continuous.  It  is  crossed 
by  dark  bands,  as  already  hinted.  These  bands  are  due 
to  the  deficiency  of  intensity  of  certain  definite  kinds  of 
homogeneous  light.  They  were,  independently,  redis- 
covered, and  their  positions  measured,  by  Fraunhofer2  in 
1817  with  far  more  perfect  optical  apparatus.  He  also 
found  similar,  but  not  the  same,  deficiencies  in  the  light 
from  various  fixed  stars.  The  origin  of  these  bands  will 
be  explained  iu  Radiation,  along  with  the  theory  of  their 
application  in  spectrum  analysis.  In  optics  they  are  useful 
to  an  extreme  degree  in  enabling  us  to  measure  refractive 
indices  with  very  great  precision.  Wollaston's  own 
account  of  his  discovery  is  as  follows  : — 

"  If  a  beam  of  day-light  be  admitted  Into  a  dark  room  by  a 
crevice  jljth  of  an  inch  broad,  and  received  by  the  eye  at  the  distance 
of  10  or  12  feet,  through  a  prism  of  flint-glass,  free  from  veins, 
held  near  the  eye,  the  beam  is  seen  to  be  separated  into  the  four 
following  colours  only,  red,  yellowish-green,  blue,  and  violet,  in 
the  proportions  represented  in  fig 

"  The  line  A  that  bounds  the  red  side  of  the  spectrum  is  some- 
what confused,  which  seems  in  part  owing  to  want  of  power  in  the 
eye  to  converge  red  light.  The  line  B,  between  red  and  green,  in  a 
certain  position  of  the  prism  is  perfectly  distinct ;  so  also  are  D 
and  E,  the  two  limits  of  violet.  But  C,  the  limit  of  green  and 
blue,  is  not  so  clearly  marked  as  the  rest ;  and  there  are  also  on 
each  side  of  this  limit  other  distinct  dark  lines  /and  g,  either  of 
which  in  an  imperfect  experiment  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
boundary  of  these  colours. 

"  The  position  of  the  prism  in  which  the  colours  are  most  clearly 
divided  is  when  the  incident  light  makes  about  equal  angles  with 
two  of  its  sides.  I  then  found  that  the  spaces  AB,  BO,  CD,  DE 
occupied  by  them  were  nearly  as  the  numbers  16,  23,  36,  25."3 

The  mode  of  formation  of  a  spectrum  which  was 
employed  by  Newton,  and  which  is  still  used  when  the 
spectrum  is  to  be  seen  by  many  spectators  at  a  time,  differs 
from  that  just  explained  in  this,  that  the  light  from  a 
source  A  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  prism,  and  to  fall 
on  a  white  screen  at  a  tonsiderable  distance  from  it.  In 
this  case  the  paths  of  the  various  rays  as  they  ultimately 
escape  from  the  prism  are  found  by  joining  the  points 
r, . . .  .  v,  with  the  prism  and  producing  these  lines  to 
meet  the  screen.  Unless  one  surface  of  the  prism  be 
covered  by  an  opaque  plate,  with  a  narrow  slit  in  it 
parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  prism,  the  spectrum  produced 
in  this  way  is  very  impure,  i.e.,  the  spaces  occupied  by 
the  various  homogeneous  rays  overlap  one  another.  To 
make  it  really  pure  an  achromatic  lens  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite. This  leads  us,  naturally,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  refraction  of  light  at  spherical  surfaces. 

Refraction  at  a  Spherical  Surface. — Following  almost 
exactly  the  same  course  as  that  taken  with  reflexion  above, 
let  O  (fig.  15)  be  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  spherical 
refracting  surface  AB.  Let  U  be  the  point-source  of 
homogeneous  light,  and  let  PV  be  the  prolongation  (back- 
wards) of  the  path  pursuod,  after  refraction,  by  the  ray  UP. 

'  Trans.  R.S.E.,  vol.  iii.  (1791). 
8  Gilbert's  Annaten,  hi. 

3  ' '  The  correspondence  of  these  lines  with  those  of  Fraunhofer  I 
have,  with  some  difficulty,  ascertained  to  be  as  follows  : — 

A,  B,  /,  C,  g,  D,  E,  .  .  .  Wollaston's  lines. 

B,  D,  b,       P,  G,  H,  .  .  .  Fraunhofcr's  lines. 

There  is  no  single  line  in  Fraunhofer's  drawing  of  the  spectrum,  nor 
is  there  any  in  the  real  spectrum,  coincident  with  the  line  C  of  Wol- 
laston's, and  indeed  he  himself  describes  it  as  not  being  '  so  clearly 
marked  as  the  rest.'  I  have  foufld,  however,  that  this  line  C  corre- 
sponds to  a  number  of  lines  half-way  between  b  and  F,  which,  owing 
to  the  absorption  of  the  atmosphere,  are  particularly  visible  in  the 
light  of  the  sky  near  the  horizon." — Brewster,  Report  on  Optics,  Brit. 
Association,  1832. 
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Then,  rigorously,  we  have 

sin  UPO-^sinOPV, 
where  /x  is  the  index  of  refraction  between  the  two  media 
employed.     This  may  be  written  (by  omitting  a  common 
factor)  as 

OU       OV 
PU  =  MPV ' 

If,  as  before,  the  breadth  of  the  surface  be  small  com- 
pared with  its  radius  of  curvature,  we  may  approximate 


Fig.  15. 
(sufficiently  for   many  important   practical   purposes)  by 
writing  A  for  P.     Thus  we  have 
OU  _    OV 
AU  " MAV ' 
Retaining  the  same  notation  as  in  the  case  of  reflexion, 
we  get 


£._-£-_iLl± (l). 

V  u 

Notice  that,  if  we  put  p.  =  -  1,  this  becomes  the  formula 
for  reflexion  at  a  concave  mirror. 

Lenses. — Suppose  now  that,  after  passing  a  very  short  Thl* 
distance  into  the  refracting  medium,  the  ray  escapes  again  lettMS- 
into  air  through  another  spherical  surface  whose  centre  of 
curvature  also  lies  in  the  line  OA.     Let  s  be   the  new 
radius  of  curvature,  w  the  value  of  the   quantity  corre- 
sponding to  v  for  the  escaping  ray.     Then,  remembering 

that  the  refractive  index  is  now  -L,we  have  (by  the  previous 

formula) 

I           1-1 
/*._  1  _Jt 

W        V  s 

or 

±-±^ZJ? (2). 

V  V  s 

Adding  (1)  and  (2)  we  get  rid  of  v,  which  indicates  the 
behaviour  of  the  rays  in  the  substance  of  the  lens,  and 
have 

K>       u      ^         \  r       s  J 

This  contains  the  whole  (approximate)  theory  of  the 
behaviour  of  a  very  thin  lens. 

When  the  source  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  or  u  =  co, 
we  have 


v>  \  r       s  j 


1_ 
7 


suppose. 


This  quantity  /,  defined  entirely  in  terms  of  the  refrac- 
tive index  and  of  the  curvatures  of  the  two  faces  of  the 
lens,  is  called  the  principal  focal  distance.  If  ^be  greater 
than  1,  i.e.,  as  in  the  case  of  a  glass  lens  in  air,  fie  posi- 
tive if 

l       l 

be  so  ;  and  it  obviously  retains  the  same  value,  and  sigD,  r 
if  the  lens  be  turned  round.     For,  in  the  formula,  r  and  *  J^J^ 
change  places,  and  they  also  change  signs ;  i.e:,  we  must 
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This  leaves  the- result  un- 


put  -s  for  r  and    -  r  for 
changed. 

All  lenses,  therefore,  whose  sections  are  of  any  of  the 
forms  in  fig.  1G,  whichever  way  they  are  turned,  render 


parallel  rays  which  pass  through  them  divergent.    .Their 

characteristic  is  that  they  are  thinnest  at  the  middle.     But 

l       1 

is  negative  for  lenses  whose  sections  are  of  any  of  the  forms 
shown  in  fig.  17.  Such  lenses,  whichever  way  thay  are 
turned,  render  parallel  rays  convergent.    Their  characteristic 


rig.  17-. 

is  that  they  are  tlfiehest  at  the  middle.  But  these  char- 
acters are  interchanged  when-^i  is  less-than  1;  as,  for 
instance,  when  the  lens  is  an  air-space  surrounded  by 
■water.  The  similarity  on  reversal  is  not  in  general  true 
in  a  second  approximation.  , 

The  formula  for  a  thin  lens  now  takes  the  form, 

w  u  f 
nnd 'differs  from  that  for  a  curved  reflecting  surface  only  in 
the  sign  of  the  second  term.  With  the  proper  allowance 
fortius,  then,  all  that  we  have  said  of  reflexion  at  spherical 
mirrors  holds  true  of  refraction  through  thin  lenses  with 
spherical  surfaces. 

We  may  now  put  the  whole  matter  in  the  excessively 
simple  form  which  follows  : —  , 

A  thin  lens  increases  or  diminishes  by  a  definite  quan- 
tity the  convergence  or  divergence  of  all  rays  which  pass 
throiujh.il. 

This  quantity  is  the  divergence  or  convergence  of  rays 

falling  on  the  lens  from  or  passing  from  it  to  its  principal 

focus.   Or  it  is  the  convergence  or  divergence  which  the  lens 

produces  in  parallel  rays.    Thus,  if  the  distance  of  an  object 

from  *  convex  lens  is  twice  tho  focal  length  of  the  lens, 

the  image  is  formed  at  tho  same  distance,  from  the  lens, 

nnd  is  equal  in  size  to  the  object. 

Images         Figa-  18  and   19  show  the  production  of  a  real  image 

»ro-  nnd  of  a   virtual  image  by  lenses  which  produce  converg- 

!tj£>5.  y  f"re  °'  parallel  rays — along  with  the  rays  by  which  these 

are  seen  by  an  eye  placed  behind  the  lens.     In  either  caso 

it  is   obvious   that   the   sizes   of   object   and  image   are, 

respectively,  as  their  distances  from  the  centro  of  the  lens. 


Fig.  18  shows  how  a  lens  produces  a  real  inverted  image  ReBi_ 
of  a  body  placed  farther  from  it  than  its  principal  focus. 
This   is  the   case  in    the   camera   obscura,    in  the   sola! 


microscope,  and  in  the  object  glass  of  a  telescope. 
Fig.  19  shows  how  a  virtual  image  is  formed  of  a  body  Virtual 
placed  nearer  to  a  lens  than  its  principal  focus.  This  is  the 
case  of  a  single  lens  used  as  a  microscope.  In  the  former 
case  the  divergence  of  the  incident  rays  is  so  small  that  the 
lens  renders  them  convergent.  In  the  latter  the  divergence 
is  so  great  that  the  lens  can  only  diminish,  not  destroy  it. 


In  using  a  hand-magnifier  in  this  way,  we  so  adjust  it,  by 
practice,  that  the  enlarged  image  appears  to  be  formed  at 
the  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  vision  is  most  distinct. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  magnification  must,  then, 
he  greater  as  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  is  less. 

We  can  now  understand  the  working  of  the  ordinary  Astrono- 
astronomical  telescope  (fig.  20).     The  object  glass  furnishes  mical 


an  inverted  but  real  image  of  a  distant  body,  withi 
reach.-  We  can,  therefore,  place  the  eye-glass  (like  the 
single  microscope  above  spoken  of)  so  as  to  form  a  virtual 
magnified  image  of  this  real  image  treated  as  an  object. 
It  is  still,  of  course,  inverted.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 


.  telescope 


angle  subtended  at  the  eye  by  the  virtual  imago  see? 
through  the  eye-piece  is  to  that  subtended  by  the  object 
at  the  unaided  eye  approximately  as  the  focal  length  of 
the  object  lens  is  to  that  of  the  eye  lens.  These  angles 
are,  in  fact,  those  subtended  at  the  centres  of  the  two 
lenses  by  the  real  image.  This  ratio  is,  therefore,  called 
the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope. 

The  compound  microscope,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  pre-  Com- 
cisely  the  same  arrangement  as  the  astronomical  telescope,  pound 
The  only  difference  b  that  the  object,  being  at  hand,  can 


be  placed  near  to  the  object-glass  (still,  however,  beyond 
its  principal  focus),  so  that  the  real  image  formed  is  already 
Considerably  larger  than  the  object,  and  is  then  still  further 
magnified  by  tho  eye-glass. 
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The  magnifying  power  of  a  single  lens,  when  usea  as  a 
hand  microscope,  is-  to  be  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the 
angle  under  which  the  virtual  image  of  an  object  is  seen 
(at  the  distance  of  most  distinct  vision)  to  that  at  which 
the  object  itself  would  be  seen  (at  that  same  distance) ;  i.e., 
it  is  the  ratio  of  10  inches  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

Combinations  of  Lenses  in  Contact.— From  the  formula 

we  see  that  the  focal  length  of  a  simple  lens  is  less  as  /*  is 
greater.  Thus  all  that  we  have  just  said  is  true  for  homo- 
geneous light  alone.  But  if  we  combine  two  thin  lenses, 
nlacing  them  close  together,  we  may  arrive  at  an  approxi- 
mately achromatic  arrangement.  For  we  have,  for  the  first 
leas 

w       u      f 

For  a  second,  close  to  it,  we  have 
_L_JL__L 

X       w      f 

For  the  two,  considered  as  one,  we  have 
l      l 


Now 


7+7  =  <* 


i) 


(HK*-3)' 


and  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  ways  in  which  r  and  s 
can  be  chosen,  when  r  and  s  apj  given,  such  that  the 
values  of  the  right  hand  side  shall  be  equal  for  two  values 
of  /i  and  the  corresponding  values  of  /x'.  Any  one  of  these 
^ives  an  achromatic  combination,  of  the  necessarily  imper- 
fect kind  described  -above  in  considering  prisms.  But,  as 
we  have  now  the  curvatures  of  four  surfaces  to  deal  with, 
wo  can  adjust  these  eo  as  not  only  to  make  the  best 
attainable  approximation  to  achromatism,  but  also  to  reduce 
the  unavoidable  spherical  aberration  to  a  minimum. 

These  questions,  however,  are  beyond  the  Bcope  of  this 
article.  We  can  remark  only  that  the  adjustment  for  two 
rays,  for  which  the  refractive  indices  are  ft  and  /i  +  S/i  in  the 
first  medium,  and  /*'  and  /i'  +  S/t'in  the  second,  requires  the 
one  relation 

l,i    J.      >>*'    J. 
M-l  /V-l  / 


=  0, 


which  involves  only  the  '.-atio  of  the  focal  lengths  of  the  two 
lenses — leaving  their  forms  absolutely  undetermined.  But, 
if  both  n  and  //  be  greater  than  unity,  the  signs  of /and/1 
must  be  different ; — i.e.,  in  an  achromatic  combination  of 
two  lenses  one  must  be  convex  and  the  other  concave. 

■The  reader  must,  however,  be  reminded  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  first  approximation  only,  and  that  spherical 
aberration  does  not  come  in  till  we  reach  a  second.  The 
details  for  a  proper  achromatic  combination  will  be  given 
in  Optics  (Geometrical). 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  must  find  the  behaviour 
of  two  thin  lenses  which  are  placed  at  a  finite  distance 
from  one  another.     For  the  first  lens  we  have,  as  before, 

to      u      / 
If  the  3econd  lens  be  placed  at  a  distance  a  behind  the 
first,  the   rays   which  fall  on  it  appear  to  come   from  a 
distance  w  +  a.     Hence,  for  the  light  emerging  from  the 
second  lens,  we  have 

_i ?_„_L 

x      io  +  a    f 

When  i!  is  infinite,  we  have  from  the  last  two  equations 
—      1       1 

It  is  obvious  that  a  combination  of  this  nature  offers  the 


same  kind  of  facilities  for  the  partial  cure  of  dispersion  and 
of  spherical  aberration  as  when  the  lense3  are  in  contact, 
with  one  additional  disposable  constant.  Thus  we  have 
compound  achromatic  eye-pieces,  which  can  be  corrected 
for  spherical  aberration  also. 

Formation  of  a  Pure  Spectrum. — We  may  now  go  back  Puro 
to  the  formation  of  an  image  by  a  prism,  and  inquire  spectrum. 
how,  by  the  use  of  an  achromatic  lens,  we  can  project 
a  pure  spectrum  on  a  screen.  We  have  seen  that  a  thin 
prism,  for  rays  falling  nearly  perpendicular  to  it,  forms 
a  virtual  and  approximately  rectilineal  image  of  a  lumi- 
nous point,  in  which  the  colours  are  ranged  in  order  of 
refrangibility.  Suppose  the  light  which  passes  through 
the  prism  to  fall  on  an  achromatic  lens,  placed  at  a  distance 
greater  than  its  focal  length  from  the  virtual  image  above 
mentioned.  These  rays  after  passing  through  the- lens  will 
proceed  to  form,  at  the  proper  distance,  a  real  linear 
coloured  image  of  the  luminous  point,  in  which  (as  in  the 
virtual  image')  the  coloura  do  not  overlap.  Instead  of  a 
luminous  point,  rays  diverging  from  a  very  narrow  slit 
parallel  to  the  erlge  of  the  prism  are  employed.  It  i3 
usual  to  place  the  lens  at  double  its  focal  distance  from  the 
virtual  image,  and  thus  the  real  image  is  formed  at  an 
equal  distance  on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  is  of  the  same 
size.  It  may  now,  if  required,  be  magnified  by  means  of 
an  achromatic  eye-piece.  Or,  in  other  words,  it  may  be 
examined  by  means  of  a  telescope.  In  fact  a  telescope, 
whose  object  glass  is  covered  by  a  thin  prism,  has  been 
usefully  employed  during  a  total  eclipse  in  examining  the 
light  of  the  solar  corona.  A  similar  arrangement,  made  to 
have  an  exceptionally  large  field  of  view,  is  employed  to 
find  the  nature  of  the  spectra  of  meteorites  or  falling  stars. 

Refraction  at  a   Cylindrical  Surface. — A  very  simple,  Cylia- 
but  interesting,  case  of  refraction  at  a  cylindrical  surface  dr,,;1|  ■* 
is  furnished  by  a  thermometer  tube.     It  is  easily  seen  that fl>  'tor' 
the  diameter  of  the  bore  appears,  to  an  eye  at  a  distance 
large  as  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  to  be 
greater  than  it  really  is,  in  the  proportion  of  the  refractive 
index  of  the  glass  to  unity.     Thus  in  flint  glass  it  appears 
magnified  in  about  the  ratio  5  :  3.     Hence  the  mercury 
appears  completely  to  fill  the  external  surface  of  such  a 
tube,  if  the  bore  be  only  f  ths  of  the  external  diameter. 

But  a  far  more  interesting  case  is  that  of  parallel  rays  PMntow, 
falling  on  a  solid  cylinder  of  glass  or  water.  Its  interest 
consists  in  the  fact  that  by  its  aid  we  can  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  rainbow.  We,  accordingly,  devote 
special  attention  to  it  The  problem,  without  losing  any 
of  its  applicability  to  the  rainbow,  is  much  simplified  by 
supposing  the  rays  to  be  incident  in  a  direction  perpendi- 
cular to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder;  for  in  this  case  the  whole 
course  of  each  ray  is  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 
We  need  not  treat  ■ 
here  of  rays  which  I 
pass  close  to  the  axis  I 
of  the  cylinder.  Fori 
such  the  cylinder  I 
acts  as  a  lens,  and  I 
its  focal  length  (to  I 
the  usual  first  ap- 
proximation) can  I 
easily  be  obtained  I 
by  methods  such  as ' 
those  given  above.  r's' 

What  we  are  mainly  concerned  with  is  the  behaviour  of 
the  rays  which  escape  into  the  air,  after  one  or  two  re- 
flexions at  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder. 

Suppose  first  that  we  consider  a  ray  once  reflected  in  the 
interior  of  the  cylinder.  Let  SP  (fig.  21)  be  one  of  the  set 
of  incident  parallel  rays,  and  let  its  path  be  SPQP'S'.  This 
involves  refraction  at  P,  reflexion  at  (,>,  and  again  refrac 
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tion  at  P  .  But  it  is  obvious  from  the  symmetry  of  the 
circular  section,  and  from  the  laws  of  refraction  and 
reflexion,  that  this  path  is  symmetrical  about  the  line  OQ 
which  joins  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  to  the  point  at  which 
the  ray  is  reflected.  Hence  SP,  S'P'  meet  OQ  in  the 
common  point  s ;  and  the  amount  by  which  the  direction 
of  the  ray  has  been  turned  round  by  the  refractions  and 
the  reflexion  is  twice  the  supplement  of  half  the  angle  at  s. 
But  the  angle  POB,  is  double  OPQ  the  angle  of  refraction, 
while  OPs  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  Hence  the 
half  angle  at  s  is  the  excess  of  twice  the  angle  of  refraction 
over  the  angle  of  incidence. 

Turn  now  to  fig.  22,  in  which  we  have  two  concentric 
circles  whose  radii  are  to  one  another  as  the  refractive 
index  of  the  cylinder  is  to  unity;  If  A  be  any  point  on 
a  diameter,  and  tangents  A/j  an<i 
we  see  at  once  that 
the  sines  of  the  angles 
at  A  are  to  one  another 
as  the  radii  of  the 
circles.  Hence,  if  OA/j 
be  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence, OA^  is  the  cor- 
responding angle  of  re- 
fraction ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  half  angle  at  s  (in 

be  represented  by  the  excess  of  OAj  over  jAp.  Now 
when  OA  is  large,  both  of  these  angles  are  small,  and 
thus  their  difference  is  likewise  small.  As  OA  becomes 
less  the  difference  of  the  angles  becomes  greater,  but  only  up 
to  a  certain  point,  for  when  iA.  is  near  the  outer  circle  the 
angle  OAp  begins  to  increase  much  faster  than  does  OAj. 
Hence  there  is  a  single  definite  position  of  A  for  which  the 
difference  is  a  maximum.  In  the  first  figure  these  changes 
in  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction,  for  the  members  of 
a  group  of  parallel  rays,  correspond  to  the  varying  position 
Crowding  uf  P  in  the  circular  section  of  the  cylinder.  Hence  there 
of  rays  j3  one  position  of  P  far  which  the  angle  at  s  is  a  maximum, 
position  ^0W  one  °f  tne  conditions  of  a  maximum  or  minimum  of 
of  maxi-  any  quantity  is  that,  near  it,  the  value  of  the  quantity 
changes  very  slowly.  Thus  a  number  of  issuing  rays  are 
crowded  together  near  the  direction  corresponding  to  this 
maximum,  the  others  being  more  widely  scattered, — while 
for  all  of  them  the  angle  at  s  is  smaller.  Newton  gives  us 
as  an  illustration  of  this,  the  very  slow  change  of  length  of 
the  day  when  the  sun  is  near  one  of  the  tropica. 

To  find  Ms  Maximum  Angle. — If  e  be  the  angle  of  incidence, 
0  that  of  refraction,  and  y,  the  refractive  index,  we  have  to  find  tlie 
maximum  value  of 

5s  =  20-9 (1), 


mum  or 

minimum 

deviation. 


with  the  condition 

These  give  at  once 

s»n  5  =  /x  ain  <p 
■Ui,  =  de. 

Hen 


M  COS*  rfg>  =  COS0  (IB. 


j»  cos  0  =  2  cos  P  .  .     .     .     (3). 

From  12)  and  (3)  we  have 

3cos'fl=V-l  ; 
which  determines  the  requisite  angle  of  incidence.     The  values  of 
the  other  quantities  aro  easily  calculated  from  this;  and  we  finally 
have,  for  the  maximum  value  of  the  sine  of  the  half  anglo  at  i,  the 
expression 

um' » 

This  is  obviously  smaller  as  y.  is  greater,  at  least  up  to  the  limit 

With  the  value  \  for  n  (which  is  nearly  that  for  yellow  rays 
refracted  into  water)  we  have 

Lsin  Js-9-55462. 
which  corresponds  very  nearly  to 

fa- 21*1* 


Now  suppose  tne  diameter  of  the  cylinder  to  be  small 
compared  with  the  distance  of  the  eye  from  it.  In  this 
case  the  point  s  may  be  considered  as  being  in  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder. 

Let  SsEj  (fig.  23)  be  made  equal  to  the  maximum  value  of 
s  ;  then  an  eye  placed  anywhere  in  the  line  sEj  will  receive 
the  rays  which  are  congregated  towards  the  maximum. 
An  eye  within  the  angle  SsE,  (as  at  E.,)  will  receive  some 
of  the  straggling  rays, 
while  an  eye  outside 
that  angle  (as  at  E3) 
will  see  nothing.  .  Let 
there  now  be  imagined 
a  great  number  of  paral- 
lel cylinders ;  let  Etcr 
be  drawn  parallel  to 
the  incident  rays,  and 
make   the   angle  o-E^'  ViS-  23. 

equal  to  o-E,s.  Then  the  eye  at  E1  will  see  the  concen- 
trated rays  (already  spoken  of)  in  the  directions  EjS  and 
E^'.  From  points  within  sE,s'  some  straggling  rays  will 
reach  it,  from  points  outside  that  angle  none. 

Now  suppose  cylinders  to  be  placed  in  great  numbers 
in  all  directions  perpendicular  to  the  incident  rays.  The 
eye  at  Ex  will  see  a  bright  circle  of  light  whose  centre  is 
ia  E,o\  Inside  that  circle  there  will  be  feeble  illumination  : 
outside  it,  darkness.  This  is  obviously  the  case  of  the 
rainbow,  where  we  have  spherical  drops  of  water  instead 
of  the  cylinders  above  spoken  of.  For  each  spherical  drop 
is  effective  only  in  virtue  of  a  section  through  its  centre, 
containing  the  incident  ray  and  the  eye  ;  and  such  sections 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  cylinders. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  parallel  rays  ot 
homogeneous  light ;  and  the  appearance  (to  the  degree  of 
approximation  we  have  adopted)  is  that  of  a  bright  circle 
whose  centre  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  source  of  light, 
whose  radius  is  (for  raindrops)  about  42°  2',  and  whose 
area  is  slightly  illuminated. 

Introduce  the  idea  of  the  different  kinds  of  homogeneous 
light  which  make  up  sunlight,  and  we  find  a  circular  (almost 
pure)  spectrum — the  less  refrangible  rays  being  on  the 
outside.  Next  we  introduce  the  consideration  of  the  finite 
disk  of  the  sun,  and  we  have  an  infinite  series  of  such 
arrangements  superposed  on  one  another,  the  centre  of  each 
individual  of  the  series  being  at  the  point  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  point  of  the  sun's  disk  which  produced  it. 
This  leaves  the  general  aspect  of  the  phenomenon  un- 
changed, but  altogether  destroys  the  purity  of  the  spectrum. 

If  we  next  consider  light  which  has  been  twice  reflected 
within  the  cylinder,  we  have  a  figure  like  the  diagram 
fig.  21  ;   where  the  lettering  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
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Fig.  21. 

same  as  that  in  fig.  23.  Everytning  is  still  symmetrical 
about  the  line  Os,  which  obviously  cuts  at  right  angles  the 
ray  QQ' 

Reasoning  precisely  similar  to  that  above  given  shows 
that  the  complement  of  half  the  angle  at  s  is  now  equal  to 
the  excess  of  thrice  the  angle  of  refraction  (OPQ)  over 
that  of  incidence  (the  supplement  of  OPs),  and  that  this 
also  has.  a  maximum  value,  i.e.,  that  s  itself  has  < 
minimum  value. 
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To  find  it,  we  have 


with 


-■-- Js~3*-», 


sin.«  =  /»siu  <p. 
Differentiating,  &c,  as  before,  we  find 

8cos*»-/i?-l, 
wheuee,  finally, 

.     ,      M*  +  18M*-27 

slnis g-; . 

This  quantity  increases  with  n,  for  its  differential  coefficient  is 

which  is  necessarily  positive.     (It  vanishes,   no  doubt,  for  n  =  o, 
but  then  so  does  8.) 

For  11=  J  the  value  of  sill  Js  is 

0-4303  nearly, 
so  that 

»  =  50°  58'. 

Second-  Carrying  out  the  same  steps  of  reasoning  as  before,  and 
iry  rain-  applying  the  result  to  raindrops,  we  find  a  second  rainbow 
bow-  concentric  with  the  first,  but  with  a  greater  radius,  viz., 
about  51°  (for  yellow  light).  All  the  above  remarks 
about  the  impurity  of  the  spectrum,  &c,  apply  to  this 
bow  also.  In  this  bow  the  less  refrangible  rays  are  on 
the  inner  side,  and  the  straggling  rays  illuminate  feebly 
the  space  outside  it.  Hence  the  space  between  the  red 
boundaries  of  the  two  bows  has  no  illumination  from  rays 
reflected  either  once  or  twice  within  the  water  drops. 

What  we  have  now  given  is  nearly  all  that  geometrical 
optics  can  tell  us  about  the  rainbow.  It  seems  that  the 
first  really  important  steps  in  the  explanation,  viz.,  (1) 
that  the  primary  bow  is  due  to  rays  falling  on  the  outer 
portions  of  the  drops,  which  suffer  two  refractions  and  one 
reflexion  before  reaching  the  eye,  and  (2)  that  the  secondary 
bow  is  due  to  rays  falling  on  the  inner  side,  and  suffering 
two  refractions  and  two  reflexions,  are  due  to  Theodorich, 
about  1311.  His  work  was  not  published,  and  its  contents 
were  first  announced  by  Venturi1  in  the  prssent  century. 
These  results  were,  independently,  discovered  by  De  Do- 
minis2  in  1611.  Neither  of  these  writers,  however,  pointed 
out  the  concentration  of  the  rays  in  particular  directions. 
This  was  done  by  Descartes  in  1637,  by  the  help  of  Snell's 
law.  He  calculated  with  great  labour  the  paths  of  each  of 
10,000  parallel  ray3  falling  on  different  parts  of  one  side  of 
the  drop,  and  showed  that  from  the  8500th  to  the  8600th 
the  angle  between  the  extreme  issuing  rays  is  measured  in 
minutes  of  arc, — thus  discovering  by  sheer  arithmetic  the 
maximum  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  so  easily  found 
by  less  laborious  methods.  Newton's  addition  to  this 
theory  consisted  mainly  in  applying  his  discovery  of  the 
different  refrangibilities  of  the  different  homogeneous,  rays. 
The  explanation  was  then  thought  to  be  complete.  For  a 
long  time  this  was  hold  to  be  one  of  Newton's  most  brilliant 
discoveries.  It  is  well  to  notice  that  he  himself  speaks  of 
it  in  its  true  relation  to  the  work  of  his  predecessors.  He 
merely  says  : — "  But  whilst  they  understood  not  the  true 
origin  of  colours,  it  13  necessary  to  pursue  it  here  a  little 
further.''  And  he  said  well ;  for  a  full  investigation  con- 
ducted on  the  principles  of  the  nndulatory  theory  intro- 
duces, as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Young,  certain  important 
modifications  in  the  above  statements.  Of  these  we  need 
mention  only  one,  viz.,  that  in  each  bow  there  is  more  than 
one  maximum  of  brightness  for  each  homogeneous  ray. 
Spurious  The  spurious  bows,  as  they  are  called,  which  often  appear 
hows.  like  ripples,  inside  the  primary  and  outside  the  secondary 
bow,  and  which  depend  upon  the  fact  just  mentioned,  have 

■ 3  Commentari  sopra  ta  storia  e  U  teoric  dell'  OUica,  Bologna,  1814. 
3  Newton,  in  his  Optics,  says  the  work  of  De  Dominis  was  written 
twenty  years  before  it  was  published. 


no  place  in  even  Newton's  theory.     About  them,  in  fact, 
geometrical  optics  has  nothing  to  say.     Young,  in  1804, 
took  the  first  step  for  their  explanation.     They  were  fully  Cumplj- 
investigated,  from  the  undulatory  point  of  view,  by  Airy,  theory 
in  1836-38;  and  his  results  were  completely  verified  by  °l0™'"' 
the  measurements  of  Hallows  Miller  in  1841. 3    Millerused 
a  fine  cylinder  of  water  escaping  vertically  from  a  can. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  us  to  treat  the 
subject  as  a  case   of   refraction  and  reflexion  in  a  right 
cylinder. 

The  overlapping  of  the  colours  in  the  rainbow,  due  to  the  \vu:te 
apparent  size  of  the  sun's  disk,  is  occasionally  so  greatly  bows, 
exaggerated  that  only  faint  traces  of  colour  appear.  This 
may  happen,  for  instance,  when  the  sun  shines  on  raindrops 
in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  through  clouds  of  ice- 
crystals  in  the  higher  strata.  By  reflexion  from  the  faces 
of  these  crystals,  the  source  of  light  is  spread  over  a  mucli 
larger  spherical  angle,  and  there  is  no  sharp  edge  to  it  as 
in  the  case  of  the  unclouded  disk.  The  rainbow  is  then 
much  broader  and  fainter  than  usual,  and  nearly  white. 
The  size  of  the  drops  also  produces  modifications  which 
are  not  indicated  by  the  geometrical  theory. 

When  the  moon  is  the  source  of  light,  the  rainbow  is  so  Lunar 
faint  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  colours  ;  rain- 
but  with  full  moon,  and  other  favourable  circumstances,  it   0K 
is  easy  to  assure  one's  self  that  the  colours  are  really  present. 

The  refraction  of  sunlight,  or  moonlight,  through  ice-  Haloa. 
crystals  forming  cirrhus  clouds,  gives  rise  to  coloured  halos, 
parhelia,  paraselenx,  &c.  Their  approximate  explanation 
depends  upon  the  behaviour  of  prisms  with  angles  of  60° 
or  90°,  and  therefore  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  article.  They  must  not,  however,-  be  confounded 
with  corona,  those  rings  which  encircle  the  sun  or  moon  Coronr. 
when  seen  through  a  mist  or  cloud.  Halos  have  definite 
radii  depending  en  the  definite  angles  of  ice-crystals ;  the 
size  of  a  corona  depends  on  the  size  of  the  drops  of  water 
in  a  mist  or  cloud,  being  smaller  as  the  drops  are  larger. 
Thus  their  diminution  in  radius  shows  that  the  drops  are 
becoming  larger,  and  implies  approaching  rain.  They  are 
due  to  diffraction,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  the  help 
of  the  undulatory  theory. 

Eefraction  in  a  Non- Homogeneous  Medium.— The  prin-  Non- 
ciples  already  explained  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  homo- 
treating  this  question  also.     But  they   require,  for  their  ^"j""^ 
application,  the  artifice  of   supposing  the  medium  to  be 
made  up  of  layers,  in  each  of  which  the  refractive  power  is 
the  same  throughout  the  layer,  but  finitely  differs  from  one 
layer  to  another,  and  then  supposing  these  layers  to  become 
infinitely  thin  and  infinitely  numerous.     In  this  case  there 
will  of   course   be  only  an  infinitely  small   difference  in 
properties  between   contiguous   layers ;    and    the   abrupt 
change  of  direction  which  accompanies  ordinary  refraction 
is  now  replaced  by  a  continuous  curvature  of  the  path  of 
the  ray. 

Glimpses  of  a  more  general  method  had  been  obtained  even  in  Hamil- 
the  17th  century  ;  and  in  the  18th  these  had  become  a  consistent  ton's 
process  so  far  as  application  to  the  corpuscular  theory  is  concerned,  general 
But  it  was  reserved  for  Sir  \V.  R.  Hamilton  (q.v.)  to  discover  the  inresti- 
existence  of  what  he  called  the  characteristic  function,  by  the  help  gations. 
of  which  all  optical  problems,  whether  on  the  corpuscular  or  on  the 
undulatory  theory,  are  solved  by  one  common  process.     Hamilton 
was  in  possession  of  the  germs  of  this  grand  theory  some  years  be- 
fore 1824,  but  it  was  first  communicated  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
in  that  year,  and  published  in  imperfect  instalments  some  yean 
later.     The  following  is  his  own  description  of  it.     It  is  extremely 
important  as  showing  his  views  on  a  very  singular  part  of  the  more 
modern  history  of  science. 

"  Those  who  have  meditated  on  the  beauty  and  utility,  in  theo- 
retical mechanics,  of  the  general  method  of  Lagrange,  who  have  felt 
the  power  and  dignity  of  that  central  dynamical  theorem  which  he 
deduced,  in  the  Micaniqu*  Analijtique  .  ■  ■  ,  must  feel  that  mathe- 

s  Airy's  paper  is  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Cambridge  Phil.  Tram.,  Miller's 
in  vol.  vii. 
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matical  optics  can  only  then  attain  a  coordinate  rank  with  mathe- 
matical mechanics  .  .  .  ,  when  it  shall  possess  an  appropriate 
mothod,  and  become  the  unfol<iing  of  a  central  idea.  ...  2t  ap- 
pears that  if  a  general  method  in  deductive  optics  can  be  attained 
at  all,  it  must  flow  from  some  law  or  principle,  itself  of  the  highest 
generality,  and  among  the  highest  results  of  induction.  .  .  .  [This] 
must  be  the  principle,  or  law,  called  usually  the  Law  of  Least 
Action  ;  suggested  by  questionable  views,  but  established  on  the 
widest  induction,  and  embracing  every  known  combination  of  media, 
and  every  straight,  or  bent,  or  curved  line,  ordinary  or  extraor- 
dinary, along  which  light  (whatever  light  may  be)  extends  its 
influence  successively  in  space  and  time  :  namely,  that  this  linear 
path  of  light,  from  one  point  to  another,  is  always  found  to  be 
such  that,  If  it  be  compared  with  the  other  infinitely  various  lines 
by  which  in  thought  ami:  in  geometry  the  same  two  points  might 
be  connected,  a  certain  integral  or  sum,  called  often  Action,  and 
depending  by  fixed  rules  on  the  length,  and  shape,  and  position  of 
the  path,  and  on  the  media  which  are  traversed  by  it,  is  less  than 
all  the  similar  integrals  for  the  other  ■neighbouring  lines,  or,  at 
least,  possesses,  with  respect  to  them,  a  certain  stationary  property. 
From  this  Law,  then,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  named  the  Law  of 
Stationary  Action,  it  seems  that  we  may  most  fitly  and  with  best 
hope  set  out,  in  the  synthetic  or  deductive  process  and  in  the  search 
of  a  mathematical  method. 

"  Accordingly,  from  this  known  law  of  least  or  stationary  action 
I  deduced  (long  since)  another  connected  and  coextensive  principle, 
which  may  be  called  by  analogy  the  Law  of  Varying  Action, 
and  which  seems  to  offer  naturally  a  method  such  as  we  are  seeking  ; 
the  one  law  being  as  it  were  the  last  step  in  the  ascending  scale  of 
induction,  respecting  linear  paths  of  light,  while  the  other  law  may 
usefully  be  made  the  first  in  the  descending  and  deductive  way. 

' '  The  former  of  these  two  laws  was  discovered  in  the  following 
manner.  The  elementary  principle  of  straight  rays  showed  that 
light,  under  the  most  simple  and  usual  circumstances,  employs  the 
direct,  and  therefore  the  shortest,  course  to  pass  from  one  point 
to  another.  Again,  it  was  a  very  early  discovery  (attributed  by 
Laplace  to  Ptolemy),  that,  in  ,the  case  of  a  plane  mirror,  the  bent 
line  formed  by  the  incident  and  reflected  rays  is  shorter  than  any 
other  bent  line  having  the  same  extremities,  and  having  its  point 
of  bending  on  the  mirror.  These  facts  were  thought  by  some  to  be 
instances  and  results  of  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  nature  ;  and 
Fermat,  whose  researches  on  maxima  and  minima  are  claimed  by 
the  Continental  mathematicians  as  the  germ  of  the  differential 
calculus,  sought  anxiously  to  trace  some  similar  economy  in  the 
more  complex  case  of  refraction.  He  believed  that  by  a  metaphy. 
sical  or  cosmological  necessity,  arising  f  om  the  simplicity  of  the 
universe,  light  always  takes  the  course  which  it  can  traverse  in  the 
shortest  time.  To  reconcile  this  metaphysical  opinion  with  the  law 
of  refraction,  discovered  experimentally  by  Snellius,  Fermat  was 
led  to  suppose  that  the  two  lengths,  or  indices,  which  Snellius  had 
measured  on  the  incident  ray  prolonged  and  on  the  refracted  ray, 
and  had  observed  to  have  one  common  projection  on  a  refracting 
plane,  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  two  successive  velocities  of 
the  light  before  and  after  refraction,  and  therefore  that  the  velocity 
of  light  is  diminished  on  entering  .those  denser  media  in  which  it  is 
bbserved  to  approach  the  perpendicular  ;  for  Fermat  believed  that 
the  time  of  propagation  of  light  along  a  line  bent  by  refraction  was 
represented  by  the  sum  of  the  two  products,  of  the  incident  portion 
multiplied  by  the  index  of  the  first  medium,  and  of  the  refracted 
portion  multiplied  by  the  index  of  the  second  medium  ;  because  -he 
found,  by  his'mathematical  metnod,  that  this  sum  was  less,  in  the 
case  of  a  plane  refractor,  than  if  light  went  by  any  other  than  its 
actual  path  from  one  given  point  to  another,  and  because  he  per- 
ceived that  the  supposition  of  a  velocity  inversely  as  the  index 
reconciled  his  mathei  .1  atical  discovery  of  the  minimum  of  the  fore- 
going sum  with  his  cosmological  principle  of  least  time.  Des- 
cartes attacked  Fermat's  opinions  respecting  light,  but  Leibnitz 
zealously  defended  them  ;  and  Huygens  was  led,  by  reasonings  of  a 
very  diirerent  kind,  to  adopt  Fermat's  conclusions  of  a  velocity 
inversely  as  the  index,  and  of  a  minimum  time  of  propagation -of 
light,  in  passing  from  one  given  point  to  another  through  an  ordinary 
refracting  plane.  Newton,  however,  by  his  theory  of  emission  and 
attraction,  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  velocity  of  light  was 
directly,  not  inversely,  as  the  index,  and  that  it  was  increased 
instead  of  being  diminished  on  entering  a  denser  medium  ;  a  result 
incompatible  with  the  theorem  of  the  shortest  time  in  refraction. 
This  theorem  of  shortest  time  was  accordingly  abandoned  by  many, 
and  among  the  rest  by  Maupertuis,  who,  however,  proposed  in  its 
stead,  as  a  new  cosmological  principle,  that  celebrated  law  of  least 
action  which  has  since  acquired  so  high  a  rank  in  mathematical 
physics,  by  the  improvements  of  Euler  and  Lagrange. 

"  Maupertuis  gave  the  name  of  action  to  the  product  of  space  and 
velocity,  01  rather  to  the  sum  of  all  such  products  for  the  various 
elements  of  any  motion, — conceiving  that  the  more  space  has  been 
traversed  and  the  less  time  it  has  been  traversed  in,  the  more  action 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  expended  ;  and  by  combining  this 
jden  of  action  with  Ntwt'"'"  •"•imate  of  the  velocity  of  light  as 


increased  by  a  denser  medium,  and  as  proportional  to  the  refracting 
index,  and  with  Fermat's  mathematical  theorem  of  the  minimum 
sum  of  the  products  of  paths  and  indices  in  ordinary  refraction  at 
a  plane,  he  concluded  that  the  course  chosen  by  light  corresponded 
always  to  the  least  possible  action,  though  not  always  to  the  least 
possible  time.  He  proposed  this  view  as  reconciling  physical  and 
metaphysical  principles  which  the  results  of  Newton  had  seemed 
to  put  in  opposition  to  each  other  ;  and  he  soon  proceeded  to  extend 
his  law  of  least  action  to  the  phenomena  of  the  shock  of  bodies. 
Euler,  attached  to  Maupertuis,  and  pleaded  with  these  novel  results, 
employed  his  own  great  mathematical  powers  to  prove  that  the  law 
of  least  action  extends  to  all  the  curves  described  by  points  under 
the  influence  of  central  forces  ;  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  that  if 
any  such  curve  be  compared  with  any  other  curve  between  the  same 
extremities,  which  differs  from  it  indefinitely  little  in  shape  and  in 
position,  and  may  be  imagined  to  be  described  by  a  neighbouring 
point  with  the  same  law  of  velocity,  and  if  we  give  the  name  of  action 
to  the  integral  of  the  product  of  the  velocity  and  element  of  a  curve, 
the  difference  of  the  two  neighbouring  values  of  this  action  will  be 
indefinitely  less  than  the  greatest  linear  distance  (itself  indefinitely 
small)  between  the  two  near  curves  ;  a  theorem  which  I  think  may 
be  advantageously  expressed  by  saying  that  the  action  is  stationary. 
Lagrange  extended  this  theorem  of  Euler  to  the  motion  of  a  system 
of  points  or  bodies  which  act  in  any  manner  on  each  other ;  the 
action  being  in  this  case  the  sum  of  the  masses  by  the  foregoing 
integrals. 

"  Laplace  has  also  extended  the  use  of  the  principle  in  optics,  by 
applying  it  to  the  refraction  of  crystals,  and  has  pointed  out  an 
analogous  principle  in  mechanics,  for  all  imaginable  connexions 
between  force  and  velocity." 

We  give,  first,  a  very  brief  indication  of  the  nature  of  Hamilton's  Varying 
method,  as  applicable  directly  to  the  corpuscular  theory.     Here  the  actioo. 
action  of  a  corpuscle  is  the  quantity  which  possesses  the  stationary  Corpas- 
property.     Let  v  be  the  velocity  at  any  point  x,  y,  z  of  the  medium,  cular 
ds  an  element  of  the  path,  o,  0,  y  the  direction  cosines  of  ds,  which  theory, 
are  supposed  to  enter  linearly  and  homogeneously  into  the  expres- 
sion for  v.     Then  the  action  V  is  given  by 

\=/vds. 

Hence,  for  a  path  nowhere  finitely  distant  from  the  first, 

SV=f{Svds  +  vdSs). 


But 


dv        dv 

tV  =  dxSX  +  dy* 

da        a/3 


dv, 


the  first  three  terms  depending  on  the  translation  of  the  element 
d$}  the  others  on  its  change  of  direction,  and  all  the  differential 
coefficients  being  partial.     The  homogeneity  of  v  gives 
dv        dv         dv 
ada  +  %+^d-y"V- 
Also 

dSx  =  Sdx  =  5  .ads  =  ta.ds  +  adls, 
with  two  similar  equations  in  y  and  z. 

By  the  help  of  these,  and  a  partial  integration  of  the  factoi3  diz, 
&c,  we  have 


JV 


dv,       dv,      dv 


*/H**^> 


where  the  integrated  part  is  to  be  taken  between  proper  limits. 

If  the  initial  and  final  points  of  the  path  be  fixed,  ox.  Sec,  vanish 
in  the  integrated  part,  and  the  stationary  condition  shows  that  we 
must  have 


dv, 
dx 


,dv     . 
0-=- =  0. 


with  other  two  similar  conditions,  only  two  of  the  tnree  being  in- 
dependent because  of  the  necessary  relation 

■•■m'+t'-i. 

These  may  be  regarded  as  the  differential  equations  of  the  ray,  or 
path  of  the  corpuscle. 

But  the  essence  of  Hamilton's  method  of  varying  action  depends 
upon  a  change  of  the  terminal  point  of  the  ray,  and  leads  at  once 
to  the  three  equations 

JV    dv        tV_dv         SVJrrt- 

Jx™rfi'      Sy"d$'       lz"dy' 
which  follow  directly  from  the  general  value  of  SV  above,  by  taking 
account  of  the  vanishing  of  the  unin!:c'r.ited  part  in  consequence  of 
tho  stationary  condition.     We  m=y  r.cw  write  rf  for  J  everywhere 
W  these  expressions. 
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in  an j'  isotrom'e  body,  homogeneous  or  not,  it  is  clear  that 
<!Y-iia(lx  +  fidiJ  +  y,lz)  • 
and    then   wo  have,    to  determine    V,   the    partial    differential 
equation 


/dvy   /rfvy   /rfv\= 


The  treatment  of  this  equation  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
the  corresponding  one  which  will  presently  bo  derived  from  the 
undulatory  view  of  the  question. 
Utnliila-       We  will  now  illustrate  the  application  of  Hamilton's  method  to 
ttry         tho  undulatory  theory,  in  which  tho  time  of  passage  from  one  point 
theory,     of  the  path  to  another  is  the  characteristic  which  fulfils  the  station- 
ary condition.     For  the  sake  of  limitation,  we  will  confine  ourselves 
to  its  application  to  single  refraction  in  a  non-homogeneous  medium. 
In  such  a  medium  tho  velocity  of  light,  at  any  point,  is  the  same 
whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  ray.     Hence  it  depends  only  upon 
'      the  coordinates  of  the  point,  aud  upon  some  characteristic  (say  the 
wave-length)  of  the  light  considered. 

If  t  be  this  time  of  passage,  ds  an  element  of  the  path,  and  r  the 
Telocity  of  light  in  that  element    we  must  have 
fds 
T7     r   • 
a  quantity  fulfilling  the  stationary  condition.     This  gives 


,r_/-^y**. 


Now,  by  what  has  rust  been  said,  if  A  be  the  wave-length,  we 
have  an  equation  expressing  the  data  of  tho  problem, 

v  -/(A.  >',  V,  =). 
where  the  form  of/  depends  on  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the 
medium.     Henco 


-/ 


drd$s  +  d>/il$!f  \ 
rrfa 


thrift 


AdKU  +  d,S 


-[:(:;>'  •••)]-5/^ 


ds  -  &c 


The  unwritten  part  consists  of  an  integral  which,  by  the  station- 
ary condition,  vanishes  if  the  ray  be  ofa  definite  wave-length  and  the 
terminal  points  through  which  it  passes  be  given,  i.e.,  if  $,v,  8t/,  Sr, 
be  each  equal  to  0. 

The  rest  sf  the  expression  depends  on  the  terminal  points  of  the 
ray,  and  on  the  wave-length,  only.  e  It  gives  the  equations 
5t     1    dx        ?t_2_  rfy        5r    J_   rfz 
8x      v   ds  '      $y      0   ds  '      8;      t»    d* 
and 

!l_  _/i  *ld.. 

S\      J     v1   d\ 
Squaring  and  adding  the  first  three,  we  have 

It  is  easily  shown,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  used  for  varying  action 
(see  Mechanics),  that,  if  wo  can  find  a  complete  integral  of  this 
equation,  containing  therefore  two  arbitrary  constants,  in  the  form 

t-F(.v,  y,  ;,  A,  a,  0), 
then 

"T  -3,  d£-n 


rfa 


rf/3 


Maxwell's 
h  li-<  ye 
problem. 


ore  the  equations  of  two  series  of  surfaces  whose  intersections  give 
the  paths  of  the  rays,  a  and  33  hero  aro  also  arbitrary  constants. 
(The*  four  constants  are  necessary,  and  sufficient,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  t^o  intersecting  surfaces  pass  each  through  any  two 
given  points.) 

As  au  illustration,  let  us  suppose  the  light  to  be  homogeneous, 
and  the  medium  to  be  arranged  in  concentric  spherical  shells  such 
that  the  velocity  at  a  distance  r  from  their  centre  is  expressed  by 

l"-  +  r* 


where  S  and  c  are  absolute  constants.     It  is  easy  to  sco  that,  on 
account  of  the   symmetry,  tho   path  of  every  ray  is  in  a  pi;  no 
thri  ugh  tho  contrc  of  tho  spheres.     We  may  therefore  restrict  our 
work  to  tho  plane  of  x,  y  passing  through  that  centre. 
Tho  oquation  is  then 


(SHI)"- 

or,  by  change  to  polar  coordinates, 

u)+pu)- 


(6» +  !•')»' 


(43  +  rsla' 


What  we  require   is  a   sufficiently  general   solution.     Assume, 
therefore, 

rfr 

To""- 
and  we  have 

rfr 


From  these 


«t  /       tr  a- 


The  equation  of  the  path  is  therefore 
**     rfa 


/~  dr 

•s     r'  V  (£  +  ,')= 


V--r~- 


•J<P»' 


i5-r> 


i/i'- 


4ft2  cos  (t?-^)  . 


This  is  the  equation  of  a  series  of  circles,  whose  one  common 
characteristic  is  that  the  rectanglo  under  the  segments  of  onr 
chord  which  passes  through  the  origin  is  &3. 

Hence  every  ray  in  any  diametral  plane  describes  a  circle  ;  anO 
pairs  of  conjugate  foci  are  situated  on  a  lino  through  the  centre, 
the  rectanglo  under  their  distances  from  the  centre  being  6*.  The 
property  holds  therefore  for  all  rays  in  the  medium.  Tlus  very 
singular  ideal  arrangement  was  suggested  to  Clerk  Maxwell  by  the 
eye  of  a  fish.  He  has  given  an  investigation  of  it,  by  a  totally 
different  analysis,  in  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical 
Journal,  vol.  ix.  As  an  illustration  of  those  effects  of  want  of 
homogeneity  to  which  (as  already  stated)  all  the  complex  pheno- 
mena of  mirage,  &c,  are  due,  it  may  be  well  to  considur  this 
simple  case  more  closely.  AVe  will  therefore  consider  how  images 
aro  seen  iu  such  a  medium.  To  get  rid  of  tho  difficulty  which 
would  arise  from  finito  change  of  density  if  an  eye  were  supposed  to 
be  plunged  in  tho  medium,  we  will  suppose  it  to  be  cut  across  by  a 
crevasse  whose  surface  is  everywhere  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
rays  by  which  the  image  is  to  bo  seen, — the  eye  being  then  placed 
(in  air)  closo  to  such  a  cutting  surface. 

Let  AB  (fig.  25)  be  a  small  object,  O  tho  centre  of  tho  spherical 
layers  of  equal  refractive  index;  Then  every  ray  from  A  describes  n 
circle  which  paHsoS| 
through  A',  where  [ 
AOA'  is  a  straight! 
line,  and 

AO.OA'-6'J. 
A  similar  construction  | 
gives  B'  from  B. 

To   an   eye    placed  | 
at  E!  (in  a  littlo  cro- 
vas.se    as    before    ex- 
plained), and  looking! 
towards  the  object,  it  J 
will  be  seen  ercct,- 
A  being  seen    in  the] 
direction  ofa  tangent  j 
to  the  circle  through 
AEjA',   and  similarly I 
for  B.     Hero  the  rays  j 
have       not        passed! 
through    their    con- 1 
jugato  focus.     But  if  I 
tho      eye     be      now  I 
turned     away     from 
tho     object,     it     (or  tlf  ~J- 

rather  its  image)  will  be  seen,  A'  in  the  direction  opposite  to  f  liar. 
in  which  A  was  seen,  B'  in  the  opposite  direction  to  B.  The 
imag<  will  now  be  an  inverted  one,  but  it  will  easily  bo  seen 
to  possess  a  strange  peculiarity.  For  what  is  now  seen  will 
be  tho  back  of  the  object,  the  side  farthest  from  tiro  eyo.  The 
reader  may  easily  trace  for  himself  the  course  of  the  rays  which 
would  fall  on  tho  eye  in  any  other  assig      I  tion.     Vision  in 

such  cases  would  usually  be  of  a  peculi  c  from  another 

poin,t  of  view,  viz.,  tho  amount  of  divergouco  in  the  plane  of  the 
figure  will  in  general  differ  from  ndicular  to  its  plane, 

and  therefore  tho  rays  would  have  different  divergence  for  the  height 
and  for  tho  breadth  of  the  imago.  These  would  thercforo  appear 
at  different  distances  from  the  spectator.  This,  however,  could  be 
cured  by  a  proper  cylindrical  lens.  It  is  clear  from  this  example 
(which  has  bnen  chosen  for  Us  spinal   simplicity)  thitt  want  of 
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homogeneity  in  a  refracting  medium  is  capable  of  producing  phe- 
nomena of  the  most  extraordinary  character. 
Mirage.  It  >3  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  when  multiple  images,  mirage,  &c,  are  seen  ;  and  it  is 
obvious  from  the  remarks  and  illustrations  already  given  that  many 
very  different  arrangements  will  produce  sensibly  the  same  result 
to  a  spectator  in  a  given  position.  Comparison  of  the  appearances 
seen  simultaneously  by  u  great  number  of  scattered  observers  is  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  expect  to  obtain  definite  information  on 
such  a  point.  But  the  following  investigation  suggests  the  general 
nature  of  the  explanation. 

If  we  suppose  the  refractive  index  of  the  air  to  depend  only  upon 
the  vertical  height  above  the  earth's  surface,  rays  will  all  travel  in 
vertical  planes,  and  Hamilton's  equation  (neglecting  the  curva- 
ture of  the  earth's  surface)  takes  the  very  simple  form 

(£)  *(f/-"»- 

x  being  measured  horizontally,  and  the  refractive  index  being  pro. 
portional  to  V/(y). 

This  equation  gives,  as  before, 

t  -  ax  +  /dy  V?(i/)  -  a-,' 

and  the  equation  of  the  path  of  a  ray  is 
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Here,  on  the  corpuscular  theory,  a  is  the  horizontal  velocity  of  the 
light,  and  V/(y)  -  «2  tne  vertical  velocity.  If  the  form  of  /  and 
the  value  of  a  be  such  that  we  can  have  /(»i)-aJ  —  0,  it  is  clear 
that  at  y-=i)  the  ray  is  for  a  moment  horizontal.  The  form  of  the 
equation  of  the  ray  shows  that  it  has  a  vertex  at  this  point,  and 
that  it  is  symmetrical  about  a  vertical  axis  passing  through  the 
vertex.  If  {,  7)  be  the  coordinates  of  the  vertex  for  a  ray  passing 
through  the  point  0,  b,  we  have  the  relation 


//(y)-fM' 

This  is  the  equation  of  the  locus  of  the  vertices  of  all  rays  which, 
starting  from  a  given  point,  return  again  to  the  same  level.  To 
find,  then,  the  various  rays  by  which  a  distant  object  near  the 
horizon  can  be  seen,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  draw  the  curve  of 
vertices  which  passes  through  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  and  to  find 
the  points  in  which  it  is  intersected  by  a  vertical  line  situated  mid- 
way between  the  object  and  the  eye.  Each  of  these  points  is  the 
vertex  of  a  ray  by  which  the  object  can  be  seen.  "When  the  curve 
of  vertices  leans  forward  towards  the  eye  at  one  of  these  points, 
two  contiguous  rays  cross  one  another,  and  an  inverted  image  is 
seen  ;  when  it  leans  from  the  eye,  they  do  not  cro6s,  and  the 
image  is  erect. 

Now,  when  the  curve  of  vertices  is  traced,  from  the-  above  for- 
mula, for  an  arrangement  of  the  air  such  that  the  refractive  index 
falls  off  through  a  horizontal  stratum  of  air  from  a  greater  value 
below  the  stratum  to  a  smaller  value  above  it,  it  is  found  that  the 
curve  of  vertices  in  the  stratum  can  in  general  be  cut  by  a  vertical 
line  in  one  point  only.  But  if  the  refractive  index  have  a  nearly 
stationary  value  at  the  upper  boundary  of  the  stratum  the  curve 
of  vertices  can  be  cut  twice,  or  not  at  all,  by  a  vertical  line.  When 
there  is  no  intersection  we  have  only  the  direct  image  ;  but  when 
there  are  two  intersections  a  distant  ship  will  be  seen  as  usual 
through  the  lower  uniform  air,  while  there  will  be  seen  above  it 
an  inverted  imago,  and  then  a  direct  image,  both  due  to  the 
stratum.  This  is  a  form  of  mirage  very  commonly  seen  at  sea.1 
When  there  is  no  stationary  value  of  the  index  at  the  epper 
boundary,  the  upper  erect  image  is  not  given  by  the  stratum. 
This  arrangement,  however,  turned  upside  down,  explains  the 
ordinary  mirage  of  the  desert — where  .we  see  objects  directly  through 
the  nearly  uniform  air  at  some  distance  above  the  sand,  but  also 
an  inverted  image  (suggesting  reflexion  from  a  pool  or  lake)  formed 
■by  the  refraation  in  the  hot  layer  of  air  near  the  sand. 

Absorption,  Fluorescence. — We  must  now  take  up 
the  third  and  fourth  of  the  categories  under  which  light 
incident  on  the  bounding  surface  of  two  media  may  fall 
— scattering  and  absorption.  We  take  them  together, 
because  in  the  great  majority  of  bodies,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  scattering  takes  place  not  merely  at  the  surface  but 
within  some  distance  below  the  surface,  which  in  general 
is  email,  but  in  some  cases  considerable.  And  when  the 
scattering  takes  place,  even  in  part  only,  below  the  surface, 
the  scattered  light  is  usually  modified  by  absorption. 

1  See  especially  Vinre,  in  the  Tiakerian  Lecture,  Phil.  Trans..  1799. 


An  excellent  instance  of  this  scattering  from  below  the  Whif*' 
surface  is  afforded  by  a  mass  of  thin  films  or  small  particles  ness  *■ 
of  transparent  bodies,  such  as  glass,  water,  or  ice.     Thus  froU'' 
pounded  glass,  froth  or  foam,  snow,   clouds,  &c,  appear  cioai 
brilliantly  white   in  sunlight,    and   e.re,    in   consequence,  it 
opaque  when  in  layers  of  sufficient  thickness.     Here  the 
light  is   obviously  scattered  by   reflexion.     What   passes 
through  one  film,  crystal,  or  particle  is,  in  part,  reflected 
from  the  next,  and  so  on. 

Even  when  the  froth  consists  of  bubbles  of  a  highly 
coloured  liquid,  such  as  porter  for  instance,  it  usually 
shows  but  slight  traces  of  colour,  for  the  great  majority  of 
the  scattered  rays  have  passed  through  very  small  thick- 
nesses only  of  the  liquid.  In  the  same  way,  very  finely 
pounded  blue  or  red  glass  (unless  it  be  exceedingly  deeply 
coloured  when  in  mass)  appears  nearly  white.  But  when 
a  mass  of  water  is  full  of  air  bubbles,  as,  for  instance,  is  Colour 
the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  breaker,  the  light  of '  -ie 
reflected  from  the  surfaces  of  these  bubbles  suffers  a  double  sea' 
absorption  by  the  water  before  it  reaches  the  eye.  This  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  exquisite  colours  of  the  sea.  Near 
shore,  or  in  shoal  water,  another  cause  sometimes  comes 
into  play,  viz.,  fine  solid  particles  suspended  in  the  water. 
When  such  particles,  whether  in  air  or  in  water,  are  ex- 
ceedingly small,  they  may  produce  colours  due  to  their 
minuteness  alone,  and  not  to  their  own  colour  nor  to  the 
absorptive  properties  of  the  medium.  This,  however,  is  a 
question  of  physical  optics. 

In  general,  even  the  most  highly  coloured  opaque  or 
translucent  solids,  such  as  painted  wood  or  stained  paper, 
are  visible  by  scattered  light  whatever  portion  of  the 
spectrum  falls  on  them.  This  is  very  well  seen  with  highly 
coloured  paper-hangings,  when  illuminated  by  homogeneous 
light,  such  as  that  of  a  sodium  flame  (a  Bunsen. flame,  into 
which  is  thrust  a  platinum  wire  dipped  in  strong  brine). 
The  red,  orange,  and  yellow  parts  usually  appear  very 
bright  under  such  treatment,  the  blue  parts  appearing  but 
slightly  illuminated.  The  colour  of  all  is,  of  course,  that 
of  the  incident  light.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  some  of 
the  light  is  scattered  from  the  surface.  It  is  by  this,  for 
instance,  that  the  blue  parts  are  feebly  visible.  But  that 
which  is  scattered  from  the  portions  coloured  red,  orange, 
ifcc,  must  come  mainly  from  under  the  surface. 

An  excellent  proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  mixing,  in  Mixtures 
proper  proportions,  a  yellow  and  a  blue  powder,  or  yellow  of  P'S- 
and  blue  paints.     It  is  commonly  imagined  that  the  green  menU- 
colour  which  is  thus  produced  is  a  mixture  of  blue  and 
yellow.     Far  from  it !     When  a  disk  divided  into  alternate 
sectors,  coloured  with  the  same  blue  and  yellow  pigments, 
is  made  to  rotate  rapidly  in  its  own  plane,  it  of  course 
produces  on  the  eye  the  true  result  of  a  mixture  of  these  Mixture., 
blue  and  yellow  colours.     This  depends  for  its  exact  tint  of 
on  the  pigments  employed,  and  on  the  angles  of  the  sectors,  r 
but  is  usually  a  faint  pink  or  a  muddy  purple, — utterly 
different  from  the  green  produced  by  mixing  the  powders 
or  the  paints.     Helmholtz  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
true  source  of  the  green.     It  is  the  one  colour  which  is  not 
freely  absorbed  either  by  the  yellow  or  by  the  bluo  pig- 
ment.    For  the  scattered  light  by  which  the  mixture  is  seen 
comes  chiefly  from  below  the  surface,  and  has  thus  suffered 
absorption  by  each  of  the  component  powders.     The  yellow 
powder  removes  the  greater  part  of  the  blue,  indigo,  and 
violet  rays  ;  the. blue,  the  greater  part  of  the  reds,  oranges, 
and  yellows.     Thus  the  light  which  finally  escapes  is  mainly 
green. 

For  the  accurate  study  of  the  absorptive  power  of  a  solid 
or  liquid  medium,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  spectrum 
of  white  light  which  has  passed  through  a  plate  or  layer  o| 
it  with  a  normal  spectrum.  This  is  easily  effected  by 
placing  the  absorbing  medium  (if  a  fluid,  it  must  be  in  a 
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glass  trough  with  parallel  sides)  in  front  of  the  narrow  slit 
through  which  the  light  passes,  and  in  such  a  position  that 
one  half  of  the  slit  only  is  thus  covered.  We  have  then 
side  by  side,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  two 
spectra  to  be  compared  (one  altered  by  absorption,  the 
cither  not)  ;  and  very  minute  differences  between  them  can 
thus  be  detected.  \Vhcn  the  medium  produces  a  general 
weakening  of  the  whole  spectrum,  as  well  as  particular  local 
absorptions,  the  white  light  passing  through  the  other  half 
of  the  slit  may  be  weakened  to  any  desired  extent  by  re- 
[lexion  at  the  proper  incidence  from  a  plate  of  glass,  before 
it  falls  on  the  slit. 

To  give  a  satisfactory  representation  of  the  phenomena 
of  absorption  spectra  by  the  help  of  a  woodcut  is  not  easy. 
The  highest  artistic  skill  could  not  adequately  represent  the 
ordinary  solar  spectrum  by  the  use  of  the  finest  pigments. 
All  optical  colour  phenomena  must  be  seen,  they  cannot  be 
reproduced  by  painting.  In  such  circumstances  the  simplest 
method  of  indicating  the  locality  and  amount  of  the  absorp- 
tion is  the  best.  As  we  have  already  seen  that  we  cannot 
by  the  eye  judge  of  the  relative  intensities  of  lights  which 
differ  much  in  colour,  we  shall  represent  the  normal  spectrum 
(for  our  present  purpose)  as  equally  bright  throughout,  and 
indicate  the  absorption  at  different  parts  by  shading  of 
various  degrees  of  depth.  A  few  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines 
are  introduced  to  indicate  (in  the  absence  of  cblour)  the 
parts  of  the  spectrum  which  are  attacked  by  the  various 
absorbents.  These  lines  are,  of  course,  in  the  same  abso- 
lute positions  in  all  the  various  spectra  ;  for  the  spectra 
are  all  supposed  to  be  given  by  the  same  prism.  The  line 
B  is  in  the  red,  D  in  the  orange,  E  and  F  in  the  green,  and 
G  in  the  indigo.  They  correspond,  as  we  have  already 
said,  to  perfectly  definite  kinds  of  homogeneous  light,  and 
fiierefore  adequately  represent  the  distribution  of  colours 
in  the  spectrum,  however  much  irrationality  of  dispersion 
may  be  shown  by  the  material  of  the  prism. 

lu  fig.  2G  a  represents  the  specTrisi-m  of  light  which 
has  passed  through  diluted  blood  ;  /3  shows  the  spectrum 
wheu  the  blood 
has  been  acted 
on  by  a  reducing 
agent ;  and  y  the 
■  I  i  i  urn  when  the 
blood  has  been 
altered  by  acidu- 
lation  with  acetic 
or  tartaric  acid. 
These  figures  are 
taken  from  an  important  paper  by  Stokes  {Proceedinys  of 
the  Royal  Society,  1SG1). 

Fig.  27  shows  in  a  rude  way  the  absorption  by  cobalt 


suppose  that,  if  a  layer  of  unit  thickness  weakens  in  any  ratio 
the  intensity  of  any  particular  homogeneous  ray,  another 
unit  layer  will  farther  weaken  in  the  same  ratio  that  which 
reaches  it,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  amount  which  passes  through 
a  number  of  layers  diminishes  in  geometrical  progression, 
while  the  number  of  layers  increases  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression. This  is  certainly  true  (neglecting  the  amount 
reflected),  unless  the  intensity  oi  the  light  have  an  effect 
on  the  percentage  transmitted.  And  lig.  27  shows,  in  a 
very  striking  manner,  the  difference  between  similar  terms 
of  different  geometric  series  as  the  common  ratio  becomes 
less  and  less.  This  ratio  is  not  much  less  than  1  for  cer- 
tain red  and  blue  rays,  is  smaller  for  yellow,  and  is  very 
small  for  the  rest  of  the  red,  for  orange,  and  for  green. 
The  latter  colours  are  therefore  rapidly  got  rid  of  with  in 
creasing  thickness ;  then  the  yellow  becomes  too  feeble  K 
be  seen  ;  while,  even  after-  the  blue  becomes  almost  inscn 
sible,  the  specially  favoured  red  rays  are  still  transmitted 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  observed. 

If)-  be  the  fraction  of  any  species  of  homogeneous  light  which  is 
transmitted  by  a  layer  of  unit  thickness,  that  transmitted  by  n 
layer  of  thickness  x  is  r*.  The  following  little  table  will  grcatl) 
assist  the  reader  in  understand ing  the  relative  rapidity  of  exliin  liuti 
of  different  rays  passing  through  various  thicknesses  of  an  absorb- 
ing medium.  It  is  a  table  of  double  entry,  the  first  column  gb  ing 
various  values  of  .<-,  and  the  upper  row  various  values  of  r.  while 
the  value  of  /*  is  in  the  same  column  as  that  of  /■  and  in  '.he  same 
row  as  that  of  .)-. 
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glass  cut  i.i  wedge  form,  and  corrected  by  an  equal  prism  of 
clear  glass. 

The  <■  immouly  received   method  of  calculating  the  ab- 
sorption  by  layers  of  gradually  increasing  thickness  is  to 


Thus  a  ray  which  loses  1  per  cent,  in  unit  thickness  still  preserves 
more  than  90  wer  cent,  after  passing  through  ten  units,  lint  a  ray 
which  loses  10'per cent,  in  the  first  unit  (and  which,  therefore,  will 
thus  far  appear  scarcely  more  weakened  than  the  first)  is  reduced  to 
35  per  cent,,  by  passage  through  ten  units.  After  passing  through 
a  hundred  units  the  first  ray  has  lost  only  63  per  cent.,  the  second 
is  practically  invisible. 

In  thin  plates  cobalt  glass  is  blue,  because  the  particular 
red  which  it  does  not  absorb  freely  forms  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  whole  transmitted  rays  ;  while  in  thick 
masses  it  is  nearly  red,  for  then  little  but  this  favoured  red 
is  transmitted.  For  a  similar  reason  Condy's  fluid  (per- 
manganate of  potash)  changes  its  tint  in  a  very  singular 
manner  (even  when  preserved  from  the  action  of  the  air) 
by  gradual  dilution  with  water. 

The  imperfection  of  the  achromatism  of  the  eye  is  readily 
proved  by  looking  through  a  plate  of  cobalt  glass  at  a  small 
hole  in  the  window-shutter  of  a  dark  room.  The  hole  at  first 
appears  red  with  a  blue  space  round  it ;  but,  by  an  effort 
of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  we  can  see  the  hole  blue,  and 
then  there  is  a  red  space  surrounding  it.  Kays  of  so 
widely  different  refractive  index  cannot  be  seen  in  focus 
simultaneously. 

Very  curious  effects  are  produced  when  we  examine  a 
landscape  through  such  a  glass.  Foliage  of  certain  kinds 
scatters  scarcely  any  blue  rays,  and  therefore  appears 
reddish.  Bluish  greens,  again,  which  scatter  very  little 
red,  appear  blue.  The  effects  may  be  exaggerated  in  a 
very  striking  degree  by  combining  the  absorptions  of  two 
or  more  media,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  free  transmission  of 
a  few,  far  detached,  portions  ftf  I  he  spectrum. 

Brewster  made  the  very  singular  discovery  that  a  solu- 
tion of  oxalate  of  chromium  and  potash  produci  iiui 
solitary,  narrow,  absorption  band,  almost  resembling  one  of 
the  broader  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum. 

Closely  connected  with  intense  local  absorption  in  certain 
parts  of   the   spectrum  is   the    phenomenon  of  nhs 
dispersion,  one  of  tin-  most  singular  discoverii     -  F  m  ulcrn 
times.      It  seems   to  have    been    first  observed  l>v   1  ox 
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Talbot :  aud  he  discovered  its  real  nature.     But  the  first 
published  notice  of  such  phenomena  is  due  to  Le  Roux. 
Christiansen  and  others  have  since  greatly  extended  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  Helmholtz  and  Ketteler  have 
given  theoretical  explanations  of  it.     Fox  Talbot's  experi- 
ment, though  the  earliest  on  record,  is  one  of  the  easiest  to 
perform,  and  we  therefore  quote  his  own  account.     The 
experiment    was    made   about    1840,    and    the  following 
account  is  from  the  Pvoc.  Roy.  Hoc.  Edin.,  1870-71. 
Talbot's         :  1  prepared  some  square  pieces  of  window  glass,  about  all  inch 
expert-     sijnare.     Taking  one  of  these,  I  placed  upon  it  a  drop  of  a  strong 
meut.       solution  of  some  salt  of  chromium,  which,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
was  the  double  oxalate  of  chromium  and  potash,  but  it  may  have 
been  that  substance  more  or  less  modified.     By  placing  a  second 
square  of  glass  on  the  first,  the  drop  was  spread  out  in  a  thin  film, 
but  it  was  prevented  from  becoming  too  thin  by  four  pellets  of  wax 
placed  at  the  corners  of  the  square,  which  likewise  served  to  hold 
the  two  pieces  of  glass  together.    The  glasses  were  then  laid  aside  for 
some  hours  until  crystals  formed  in  the  liquid.     These  were  neces- 
sarily thin,  since  their  thickness  was  limited  by  the  interval  between 
the  glasses.     Of  course  the  central  part  of  each  crystal,  except  the 
smallest  ones,  was  bounded  by  parallel  planes,  but  the  extremities 
were  bevilled  at  various  angles,  forming  so  many  little  prisms,  the 
smallest  o[  them  floating  in  the  liquid.    'When  a  distant  candle  was 
viewed  through  these  glasses,  having  the  little  prisms  interposed,  a 
•"rent   number  of  spectra  became  visible,  caused  by  the  inclined 
edges.     Most  of  these  were  no  doubt  very  imperfect,  but  by  trying 
the  glass  at  various  points,  some  very  distinct  spectra  were  met 
with,  and  these  could  with  some  trouble  be  isolated  by  covering  the 
glass  with  a  card  pierced  with  a  pin-hole.     It  was  then  seen  that 
each  prism  (or  oblique  edge  of  crystal)  produced  two  spectra  oppo- 
sitely polarized  and  widely  separated.     One  of  these  spectra  was 
uoi  .al ;  there  was  nothing  particular  about  it.     The  colours  of  the 
other  were  very  anomalous,  and,  after  many  experiments,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  could  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  the  spectrum,  after  proceeding  for  a  certain  distance,  stopped 
short  and  returned  upon  itself." 
Iodine         Le  'Roux  in  1860  ]   discovered  that  vapour  of  iodine, 
vapour,    which  allows  only  red  and  blue  rays  to  pass,  refracts  the 
red  more  than  the  blue.     He,  like  Talbot,  did  not  at  first 
venture  to  publish  his  result,  and  it  appeared  only  in  1862. 
Among  the  many  convincing  proofs  of  its  accuracy  he  shows 
that  the  dispersion  by  an  iodine-vapour  prism  can  be  nearly 
achromatized  by  a  glass  prism  which  gives  refraction  in 
the  same  direction.     He  also  states  that  the  dispersion  in 
iodine-vapour  is  loss  as  the  temperature  is  higher, 
fuchsi^e,      Christiansen's 2    earliest   determinations    were  made  in 
1S70  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsine  (one  of  the 
powerful  aniline   colours).     This   solution    gives   a   dark 
absorption  band  in  the  green  ;  and  it  was  found  that  the 
refractive  index  rises  (as  in  normal  bodies)  for  rays  from 
the  red  to  the  yellow.     But  all  the  rest  of  the  transmitted 
light,  consisting  of  the  so-called  "  more  refrangible  "  rays, 
is  less  refracted  than  the  red.     Kundt  and  others  shortly 
afterwards  greatly  extended  these  observations. 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  which  has  been 
advanced  by  Helmholtz,3  depends  upon  an  assumption  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  mutual  action  between  the  lumini- 
ferous  ether  and  the  particles  of  the  absorbing  medium, 
coupled  with  a  further  assumption  connecting  the  absorp- 
tion itself  with  a  species  of  friction  among  the  parts  of 
each  absorbing  particle. 

In  1879  De  Klerker4  made  a  very  curious  observation, 
which  shows  that  the  whole  subject  is  still  obscure.  He 
employed  two  hollow  prisms  of  equal  angle,  turned  opposite 
ways,  and  filled  with  alcohol.  Through  such  a  combination 
light  passes  (as  we  have  seen)  without  refraction  or  disper- 
sion. When  a  few  drops  of  the  fuchsine  solution  were 
added  to  the  contents  of  one  of  the  prisms,  the  yellow, 
orange,  and  red  rays  (in  the  order  named)  began  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  others.  This  process  could 
be  carried  on  until  the  solution  was  so  stroug  that  it  trans- 
mitted no  visible  light.     All  this  time  the  blue  and  violet 


rays  remained  apparently  unrefracted — the  yellow,  orange, 
and  red  showing  continually  increasing  refraction.  The 
conclusion  from  this,  on  either  theory  of  light,  is  that  the 
addition  of  fuchsine  to  alcohol  alters  the  velocity  of  propa- 
gation of  the  (so-called)  less  refrangible  rays,  but  not  per- 
ceptibly that  of  the  more  refrangible. 

Fluorescence. — The  singular  surface  appearances  presented  Fluor- 
by  "  canary  "  glass,  by  some  specimens  of  fluor  spar,  and  esceme. 
by  certain  liquids,  such  as  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  had  been  the  source  of  much 
speculation  long  before  their  true  nature  was  traced  by 
Stokes  in   1-852.5     By  a  series  of  well-contrived  experi- 
ments, one  or  two  of  which  will  presently  be  described,  he 
put  it  beyond'  doubt  that  the  cause  of  these  phenomena 
lies  in  a  change  of  refrangibility  of  the  light  which  has  Change 
been  absorbed  by  the  upper  layers  of  the  medium,  and°fre-. 
then  given  off  again.     In  every  case  the  fluorescent  light  ^J.?,'^, 
appears  to  belong  to  a  less  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum  ijgD, 
than  does  the  incident  light  which  gave  rise  to  it,  thus 
affording   an   instance   of   dissipation,  or   degradation  of 
energy. 

The  yellowish-green  surface- colour  of  canary  glass 
(coloured  with  oxide  of  uranium)  is  well  known,  as  the 
substance  is,  mainly  on  account  of  this  property,  very 
commonly  used  for  ornaments.  If  we  admit  a  ray  of 
sunlight  (or  light  from  the  electric  lamp)  into  a  dark  room, 
through  a  cobalt  glass  so  dark  that  the  feeble  violet- 
coloured  light  it  transmits  is  scarcely  visible,  we  find  that 
the  canary  glass  shows  its  yellow-green  colour  vividly  when 
placed  in  the  track  of  the  ray.  Striking  as  this  experiment  St' 
is,  it  is  not  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  ex-  '■' 
appearance.  But  if  we  take  another  piece  of  glass,  slightly 
tinged  of  a  brownish-yellow  (by  oxide  of  gold),  we  find 
that  it  is  quite  transparent  to  the  brilliant  light  from  the 
canary  glass ;  if,  however,  we  place  it  in  the  track  of  the 
violet  rays  before  they  fall  on  the  uranium  glass,  it  prevents 
the  production  of  the  phenomenon  altogether.  That  is,  rays 
whicli  cannot  pass  through  the  glass  coloured  with  gold  are 
rendered  capable  of  freely  passing  through  it  after  incidence 
on  the  canary  glass.  That  the  phenomenon  is  due  to  rays 
which  are  stopped  by  the  uranium  glass  itself  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  a  second  piece  of  the  glass,  placed  in  the  track 
of  the  rays  which  have  passed  through  the  first,  does  not 
show  the  phenomenon.  Unless,  indeed,  the  source  of  light 
be  very  bright,  the  appearance  is  confined  to  a  mere  Burface- 
layer  of  the  first  piece  of  canary  glass.  The  phenomenon 
is  very  well  shown  by  an  aqueous  infusion  of  horse-chestuut 
bark.  Some  specimens  of  paraffin  oil  exhibit  it  most 
brilliantly. 

To  find  the  rays  which  are  most  effective  in  producing 
the  fluorescence  of  any  substance,  we  have  only  to  place 
it  in  a  pure  spectrum  of  sunlight  (or,  preferably,  of  the 
electric  light), — prisms  and  lenses  of  quartz  being  used  for 
producing  the  spectrum,  because  that  material  is  found  to 
be  far  less  opaque  than  glass  is  to  the  violet  and  ultra- 
violet rays.  When  this  is  done  with  uranium  glass  we  find 
scarcely  a  trace  of  effect  until  the  substance  reaches  the 
blue  rays,  and  the  effect  persists  through  all  the  higher 
colours,  and  even  very  considerably  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  visible  spectrum.  Stokes  in  fact  used  it  as  a  nieanB  of 
studying  the  otherwise  invisible,  but  far  extending,  spectrum 
of  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  electric  spark. 

The  mechanism  of  the  process  by  which  these  extra- 
ordinary results  are  produced  is  still  somewhat  obscure, 
and  we  cannot  attempt  to  explain  it  here. 

The  duration  of  fluorescence  is  so  very  short  that  it  is  i'h  *• 
only  by  specially  devised  methods  that  we  can  make  certaiu  I'1""  ' 
that  it  persists  for  any  measurable  time  after  the  exciting  'Cl'1"" 


1  Compter  Rendus,  lv,,  1862. 
a  Pomi-  Ann.,  civ.,  1874. 
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4  CompUs  ltendus,  1379. 
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light  is  cat  ofi'  from  the  fluorescent  body.  Eecquerel's 
ingenious  pkosphoroscope  was  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiries  of  this  kind.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  shallow 
drum,  in  whose  ends  two  excentric  holes,  exactly  opposite  to 
one  another,  are  cut  Iuside  it  are  fixed  two  equal  metal 
disks,  attached  perpendicularly  to  an  axis,  and  divided  into 
the  same  number  of  sectors,  the  alternate  sectors  of  each 
being  cut  out  One  of  these  disks  is  close  to  one  end  of 
the  drum,  the  other  to  the  opposite  end,  and  the  sectors  are. 
bo  arranged  that,  when  the  disks  are  made  to  rotate,  the 
hole  iu  one  end  is  open  while  that  in  the  other  is  closed, 
and  vice  verta.  If  the  eye  be  placed  near  one  hole,  and  a  ray 
of  sunlight  be  admitted  by  the  other,  it  is  obvious  that 
while  the  sun  shines  on  an  object  inside  the  drum  the 
aperture  next  the  eye  is  closed,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  disks 
be  made  to  revolve  with  great  velocity  by  means  of  a  train 
of  toothed  wheels,  the  object  will  be  presented  to  the  eye 
almost  instantly  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  sunlight;  and 
these;  presentations  succeed  one  another  so  rapidly  as  to 
produce  a  sense  of  continued  vision.  By  means  of  this 
apparatus  we  can  test  with  considerable  accuracy  the 
duration  of  the  phenomenon  after  the  light  has  been  cut 
off.  For  such  a  purpose  we  require  merely  to  know  the 
number  of  sectors  in  the  disks  and  the  rate  ct  which  they 
are  turned.  To  guard  against  deception  by  the  persistence 
of  impressions  on  the  retina,  the  eye  should  not  be  directed 
fixedly  on  the  object,  but  should  be  kept  travelling  slowly 
round  the  position  in  which  it  is  seen  to  lie. 

Uranium  glass  shows,  with  rapid  turning,  nearly  as  vivid 
an  effect  as  when  exposed  to  continuous  light,  but  fades 
rapidly  when  the  speed  of  the  rotation  falls  off.  A  pinkish 
kind  of  ruby,  exposed  to  concentrated  sunlight  in  the 
phosp'aor03cope,  is  seen  to  glow  with  a  bright  red  like  a 
piece  of  live  coaL  With  very  rapid  turning,  feeble 
fluorescence  can  be  detected  in  a  great  many  substances  in 
which  the  ordinary  methods  will  not  show  it.  This  is  due 
in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  phosphoroscopa 
entirely  does  away  with  the  scattered  light,  which  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  examining  these  substances  overpowers 
their  feeble  fluorescence. 
PI,oj.  What  is  correctly  termed   phosphorescence  has   nothing 

pl»>'  to  do  with  phosphorus  (whose  luminosity  in  the  dark  is 
due  to  slow  oxidation),  but  it  is  merely  a  species  of 
fluorescence  which  lasts  for  n  much  longer  time  after  the 
excitation  has  ceased  than  does  that  just  described.  Pliny 
speaks  of  various  gems  which  shine  with  a  light  of  their 
own,  and  Albertus  Magnus  knew  that  the  diamond  becomes 
phosphorescent  when  moderately  heated.  But  the  first 
•'.iscovery  of  phosphorescent  substances,  such  as  are  now  so 
common,  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century. 
During  that  century  the  Bologna  stone  (sulphide  of  barium) 
and  Romberg's  phosphorus  (chloride  of  calcium)  were  dis- 
covered. Canton's  phosphorus  (sulphide  of  calcium)  dates 
from  1768.  To  the  substances  mentioned  may  now  be 
added  sulphide  of  strontium.  Any  of  these  sulphides, 
which  must  be  carefully  preserved  from  the  air  in  sealed 
glass  tubes,  appears  brilliantly  luminous  when  carried  from 
sunlight  into  a  dark  room,  and  for  a  long  time  after 
presents  the  general  aspect  of  a  hot  body  cooling.  The  rays 
which  excite  their  laminosity  are  (as  with  the  generality  of 
fluorescent  bodies)  those  of  higher  refrangibilities  ;  but  the 
colours  of  the  phosphorescent  light  are  of  the  most  varied 
kind,  oven  in  specimens  of  almost  precisely  the  same 
chemical  composition,  but  prepared  at  different  times.  The 
causes  of  this  strange  diversity  are  as  yet  quite  unguessed 
at ;  but  the  property  has  been  taken  advautage  of  for 
Luminous  the  production  of  what  are  called  luminous  paints.  The 
fainL  behaviour  of  these  substances  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
phenomena  in  optics.  How  they  manago  to  store  up  so 
1  nge  a  supply  of  euergy  during  a  short  exposure;  to  bright 


light,  and  to  dole  it  out  continuously  for  so  long  a  time  and 
mainly  iu  the  form  of  light,  is  exceedingly  puzzling, — 
especially  as  no  other  physical  or  chemical  change  has  yet 
been  found  to  accompany  the  process.  Another  curious 
fact  connected  with  their  behaviour  was  discovered  by 
BecquereL  He  found  that  the  less  refrangible  rays  have 
in  some  cases  the  power  of  arresting  the  emission  of  light 
from  these  bodies  when  they  have  been  previously  excited 
by  higher  rays. 

The  chemical  effects  of  light  will  be  treated  under 
Photography,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  decom- 
position. Its  effects  in  causing  combination,  as  of  hydrogen 
and  chlorine,  have  already  been  treated  under  Chemistry. 

Undulatory  Theory  of  Light. 

The  explanation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  Geometrical 
Optics  by  the  wave-theory  requires  some  preliminary 
remarks.  As  the  subject  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  a 
special  article,  we  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  strictly 
necessary  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  the  present  article. 

(a)  The  essential  characteristic  of  wave-motion  is  that  a 
disturbance  of  some  kind  is  handed  on  from  one  portion  of 
a  solid  or  fluid  mass  to  another.  In  certain  cases  only, 
this  disturbance  is  unaltered  in  amount  and  in  kind  as  it 
proceeds. 

(b)  So  far  as  light  is  concerned,  the  velocity  with  which 
each  particular  species  of  disturbance  passes  in  any  direction 
through  a  homogeneous  isotropic  medium  is  constant  and  is 
the  same  for  all  directions.  When  the  medium  is  not  homo- 
geneous, the  velocity  may  vary  from  point  to  point.  If  the 
medium  be  not  isotropic,  the  velocity  may  depend  upon  the 
direction  of  propagation.  Examples  of  each  of  these  pecu- 
liarities will  be  met  with  presently. 

(c)  When  two  or  more  separate  disturbances  simultane- 
ously affect  the  same  portion  of  a  medium,  the  effect  may 
be  very  complex.  But,  in  the  case  of  light,  it  has  been 
found  that  a  geometrical  (or  rather  kinematica/)  superposi- 
tion or  composition  agrees,  at  least  to  the  degree  of  accuracy 
of  the  experiments,  with  all  the  observed  facts.  This 
would  be  the  case,  as  a  dynamical  result,  if  the  distortions 
due  to  wave-motion  were  always,  even  fur  the  most  power- 
ful light,  exceedingly  small.  On  this  is  based  the  whole 
doctrine  of  interference,  Young's  grandest  contribution  to 
the  wave-theory  (1801). 

(d)  The  disturbance  at  any  point  of  a  medium,  at  any 
instant,  is  that  due  to  the  superposition  of  all  the  disturb- 
ances which  reached  it  at  that  instant  from  the  various 
surrounding  parts  of  the  medium.  This  is  (in  a  somewhat 
generalized  form)  what  is  commonly  known  as  Huygens'a 
principle,  first  enunciated  in  1678. 

(e)  The  front  of  a  wave  is  defined  at  any  instant  as  the 
continuous  locus  of  all  portions  of  the  medium  which,  at 
that  instant,  are  equally  and  similarly  distorted.  The 
word  eonrtuuou*  is  inserted  because,  in  oscillatory  wave- 
motion,  such  as  that  of  light,  a  la"-ge  number  of  successive 
waves  are  exactly  equal  and  similar  to  one  another.  Thus 
we  have  a  tenet  of  wave-fronts  following  one  another, 
which  are  not  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  one  wave-front 
The  distance  between  two  successive  fronts  in  which  the 
distortions  are  similar,  measured  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  light  is  travelling,  is  called  the  tcave-length. 

If)  The  colour  of  homogeneous  light  depends  entirely  on 
the  period  of  a  wave,  i.e.,  on  the  time  of  passage  from  one 
wave-front  to  the  next.  This  is  obviously  the  same  thing  as 
the  time  of  a  complete  vibration  of  any  one  particle  of  the 
medium — whatever  be  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  medium- 
or  the  consequent  wave-length. 

These  being  premised,  let  us  take  the  propagation  ct" 
homogeneous    light   from   a   luminous   point  in  a  homo- 
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Wave-     geneous  isotropic    medium.     Here  we  have  simply  a  suc- 

motion    cession    of   concentric   spherical    wave-fronts,    their    radii 

in  homo-  differing  by  one  or  more  whole  wave-lengths.     The'  dis- 

Sotropic  turbance  in  any  portion  of  one  of  these  fronts  is  propagated 

medium,  radially.     But  we  may  consider  it  from  a  different  point 

of  view,  as  hinted  in  (d)  above.     Simple  as  this  particular 

case  is,  the  reader  wilt  probably  find  that  it  will  greatly 

assist  him  in  understanding  the  ■more  complex  ones  which 

follow. 

Every  disturbed  portion  of  the  medium  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  centre  of  disturbance  from  which  a  new  set  of 
spherical  waves  is  constantly  spreading.  Take  then,  as 
common  radius,  the  space  described  by  a  disturbance  in 
any  very  short  interval  ;  and,  with  centres  at  every  'point 
of  any  one  wave -front,  describe  a  series  of  spheres.  The 
ultimate  intersections  of  these  spheres  will  lie  on  a  surface 
which  is  the  envelop  of  them  all.  In  the  case  considered, 
it  is  obviously  a  sphere  whose  radius  exceeds  that  of  the 
wave-front  from  which  we  started  by  the  common  radius 
of  the  set  of  spheres.  This  is  shown  in  a  central  section 
in  fig.  28  below,  which  suffices  to  prove-  that  we  arrive 
hy  this  mode  of  construction  at  the  result  which  we  know  in 
this  simple  case  to  be  the  correct  one.  It- will  be  seen  that 
the  centres  of  the  construction-spheres  lie  on  a  certain  part 
of  one  wave-front,  while  their  ultimate  intersections  lie  on 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  future  wave-front.  This 
holds  for  spheres  of  all  radii,  and  for  continually  increas- 
ing radii  shows  that  a  plane  wave  moves  perpendicularly 
to  its  front.  This  is  so  important  a  part  of  Huygens's 
work  that  we  give  it  in  his  own  words  (Traite  de  la 
Lnmiere,  1690,  pp.  18-20):— 

"  Pour  venir  aux  pioprietez  de  la  Iumiere  ;  remarquons  premiere- 
nieut  que  chaque  partie  d'onde  doit  s'etendre  en  sorte,  que  lea 
extremitez  soient  tousjours  comprises  entre  lea  mesmes  ligues  droites 
tirees  du  point  lumineux.  Ainsi  la  partie  de  l'onde  BG,  ayant  lo 
point  lumineux  A  pour  centre,  s^tendra  en  l'arc  OE,  termine  par 
les  droites  ABC,  AGE.  Car  bien  que  les  ondes  particulieres,  pro- 
duites  par  les  particules  que  comprend  l'espace  CAE,  se  repandent 
aussi  hors  de  cet  espaee,  toutesfois  elles  ne  concourent  point  cii 
mesme  instant,  a  composer  ensemble  une  onde  qui  termine  le  mouve- 
inent,  que  preeisement  dans  la  circonference  CE,  qui  est  leur 
tangente  commune. 

"  Et  d'icy  Ton  voit  la  raison  pourquoy  la  Iumiere,  a  moins  que  ses 
rayons  ne  soient  reflechis  ou  rompus,  ne  se  repand  que  par  des 
ligues  droites,  en  sorte  qu'elle 
nVelaire  aucun  objet  que 
quand  le  chomin  depuis  sa 
source  jusqn'a  cet  objet  est 
ouvort  suivant  de  telles 
ligues.  Car  si,  parexemple, 
i)  y  avoit  une  onverture 
BG,  bornee  par  des  corpa 
opaques  BH,  GI  ;  l'onde  do 
lnmiere  qui  sort  du  point 
A  sera  tousjours  termine^ 
par  les  droites  AC,  AE, 
comme  il  vicnt  d  estre  de- 
monstre :     les    parties    des  l8" 

ondes  particulieres,  qui  s'etendent  hors  de  l'espace  ACE,  estant  trop 
foibles  pour  y  produire  de  la  Iumiere. 

"  Or  quelque  petite  que  nous  fassions  1'ouverture  BG,  la  raison  est 
tousjours  la  mesme  pour  y  faire  passer  la  lnmiere  entre  des  lignes 
droites  ;  parce  que  cette  ouverturo  est  tousjours  nssez  grande  pour 
rontenir  un  grand  nombre  de  particules  de  In  matiere  etheree,  qui 
sont  d'une  petitesse  incoucevable  ;  do  sorto  qu'il  paroit  que  chaque 
petite  partie  d'onde  s'avancc  necessairement  suivant  la  ligne  droito, 
qui  vient  du  point  luisant.  Et  e'est  ainsi  que  Ton  peut  prendre  (lea 
rayons  de  luniiero  comme  si  e'estoient  des  ligncs  droit's, 

"II  paroit  an  reste,' par  co quia cstc  rcmarque  touchant  la  foiblcsso 
des  ondes  particulieres,  qu'il  n'est  pas  necessaire  que  toutes  les 
particules  de  l'Ether  soiont  egales  entre  elles,  quoique  IVgalite  soit 
plus  propre  a  la  propagation  du  mouvement.  Cat  il  est  vray  quo 
L'inegalite  fera  qu'une  particule,  en  poussant  une  autre  plus  grande, 
fasse  effort  ponr  reculer  avee  une  pariir  de  son  mouvement,  maie  il 
ne  s'engendrera  do  cela  quo  quelques  ondes  particulieres  en  arriere 
vers  lo  point  lumineux,  incapables  de  fain*  de  la  Iumiere  :  &  non 
pas  d'onde  compose*'  de  plusieura,  comme  estoit  CE. 

"TJiie  autre,  et  des  plus  merveilleusea  proprictez  do  la  Iumiere 
e«t  que,  quand  il  en  vient  de  divers  coster,  ou  mesine  d'opptsez,  elles 


font  leur  effet  l'une  a  travers  l'aurre  sans  aucun  empe'ehement.  D'o» 
vient  aussi  que  par  une  mesme  ouverture  plusieura  spectateurs  peu- 
vent  voir  tout  a  la  fois  des  objets  diflerens,  et  quo  deux  personnes 
se  voyent  en  mesme  instant  les  yeux  l'un  de  1  autre.  Or  suivant 
ce  qui  a  este  explique  de  1'ac.tion  de  la  lnmiere,  et  comment  ses 
ondes  ne  se  detruisent  point,  ny  ne  s'interrompent  les  unes  les 
autres  quand  elles  se  croisent,  ces  effets  que  je  viens  de  dire  sont 
aisez  a  concovoir.  Qui  ne  le  sont  nullement  a  mon  avis  selo» 
l'opinion  de  Des-Cartes,  qui  fait  consister  la  Iumiere  dans  une 
pression  continuetle,  qui  ne  fait  que  tendre  au  mouvement.  Car 
cette  pression  ne  pouvant  agir  tout  a  La  fois  des  deux  costez  opposez, 
contre  des  corps  qui  n'ont  aueune  inclination  a  s'approcher  ;  il  est 
impossible  de  comprendre  ce  que  je  viens  de  dire  de  deux  personnes 
qui  se  voyent  les  yeux  mutuellement,  ni  comment  deux  flambeaux 
se  puissent  eclairer  l'un  l'autre." 

We  will  now,  for  the  purposes  of  this  elementary  article, 
assume  that  something  similar  holds  in  all  cases,  aud  will 
not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  our  construc- 
tion, if  fully  carried  out,  would  indicate  a  retrograding 
wave  as  well  as  a  progressive  one.  The  obvious  fact  that 
a  solitary  wave  can  be  propagated  in  water,  or  along  a 
stretched  string,  may  assist  the  reader  in  taking  the  bold 
step  which  we  have  proposed  to  him.  And  we  will  also 
assume  that  this  mode  of  representation  leads  to  correct 
results  even  when  we  do  not  choose  a  wave-front  as  the 
locus  of  the  centres  of  disturbance,— that  in  fact  we  may 
choose  for  our  purpose  any  surface  through  which  the  rays 
pass,  provided  always  that  the  radii  of  the  spheres  are  so 
chosen  that  the  length  of  each  ray  from  some  definite 
wave-front  to  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  together  with  the 
radius  of  that  sphere,  always  corresponds  to  a  path  describe** 
in  a  given  time. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  explain  the  reflexion  of  light, 
and  we  need  do  so  for  a  plane  reflecting  surfa.ee  alone, 
because  the  length  of  a  wave,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  is  an 
almost  vanishing  quantity  in  comparison  with  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  any  artificial  mirror,  be  it  even  the  smallest 
visible  drop  of  mercury. 

Let  a  plane  wave-front  be  approaching  a  plane  mirror, 
and  at  any  instant  let  fig.  29  represent  a  section  by  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  each,  cutting  the  wave-front  in  AH 
and  the  mirror  in  AC.  From  what  has  been  already  said, 
the  motion  of  every  part  of  AB  is  perpendicular  to  that 
line,  and  in  the  plane  of  the  figure.  During  the  time  that 
the  disturbance  at  B 
takes  to  reach  C,  the 
disturbance  which  had 
reached  A  will  have 
(in  [>art,  for  there  is 
usually  a  refracted 
part  also)  spread  back 
into  the  medium  in 
the  form  of  a  spheri- 
cal wave  whose  radius, 
AD,  is  equal  to  BO. 
Its  section  is  of  course  Fig.  29. 

a  circle.  That  from  any  other  point  P  will  have  reached  Q. 
and  then  (in  part)  diverged  into  a  spherical  wave  whose 
centre  is  Q  and  radius  QT(  =  QT')  =  BG  -  PQ.  Obviously 
all  the  circles  which  can  bo  thus  drawn  ultimately  intersect 
in  the  straight  lino  CD.  This  is  a  section  of  the  reflected 
wave-front.  A  piano  wave,  therefore,  remains  a  plane  wave 
after  reflexion,  each  part  of  it  obviously  moves  in  the  plane 
of  incidence,  and  the  similarity  of  the  triangles  ABC  and 
CDA  proves  the  equality  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
reflexion,  for  the  ray  is  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the 
wave  front.  It  is  to  be  particularly'  noted  that  this  is  in- 
dependent of  the  velocity  of  the  light,  so  that  all  rays  are 
reflected  alike.  In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  and  the  im- 
mediately following  instances,  the  diagram  has  been  taken 
(with  but  slight  change)  from  Iluygens. 

This  being  true  of  any  plane  wave-front,  large  or  small 
in  area,  is  necessarily  also  true  of  any  wave-front  of  finite 
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•urvature.  Thus,  if  a  set  of  rays  be  drawn  perpendicular 
to  any  wave-front,  they  will  after  reflexion  be  perpendicular 
to  a  new  wave-front ;  and  the  lengths  of  all  the  rays,  from 
wave-front  to  wave-front,  will  be  equal 

This  is  merely  another  way  of  stating  that  if  a' set  of  rays 
can  be  cut  at  right  angles  by  a  surface  (of  finite  curvature) 
they  will  always  be  capable  of  being  cut  at  right  angles  by- 
such  a  surface,  even  after  any  number  of  reflexions  at 
surfaces  of  finite  curvature,  provided  they  move  in  a 
homogeneous  isotropic  medium. 

This  proposition  will  be  seen  to  be  capable  of  extension 

to  refraction,  provided  always  that  both  media  are  homo- 

pUnition  geneous  an(j  isotropic.     For  a  plane  wave,  falling  on  a  plane 

iW."  r*<^  refracting  surface,  our  construction  (fig.  30)  is  as_  follows  :  — 

Let  AB  be,  as  before,  a  plane  wave-front  in  the  first 

medium,    and    AC 

the  plane  surface  of 

the  second  medium. 

As  before,  let  BC 

be  perpendicular  to 

AB.     Also  let  CD' 

be   drawn    parallel 

toBA   With  centre 

A  and  radius   AD 

equal  to  the  space 

described     in     the  f'S-  30. 

second  medium  while  BC  is  described  in  the  first,  let  a 
sphere  be  described.  The  disturbance  at  A  will  have 
diverged  in  this  sphere,  while  that  at  B  has  just  reached 
C  The  disturbance  at  any  other  point,  as  P,  will  have 
passed  to  Q,  and  then  have  diverged  into  a  sphere  of 
radius  QT  such  that 

QT  :  QT' :  :  AD  :  BC. 
Obviously  all  spheres  so  drawn  ultimately  intersect  along 
CD,  which  is  therefore  the  front  of  the  refracted  wave. 
The  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction,  being  the  in- 
clinations of  the  incident  and  refracted  rays  to  the  normal, 
are  the  inclinations  BAC  aud  DCA  of  the  incident  aud 
refracted  wave-frouts  to  the  refracting  surface.  Their  sines 
are  evidently  in  the  ratio  of  BC  to  AD,  i.e.t  they  are 
directly  as  the  velocities  of  propagation  in  the  two  media. 

Hence  the  law  of  refraction  also  follows  from  this 
hypothesis.  But  there  will  now  be  separation  of  the 
various  homogeneous  rays,  because  the  Tatio  of  their 
velocities  in  the  two  media  is  not  generally  constant. 

Besides,  it  is  clear  from  the  investigation  above  that,  in 
the  refracting  medium,  the  rays  are  still  perpendicular  to 
the  wave-front.  Thus  the  proposition  lately  given  may 
now  be  extended  in  the  following  form  : — 

If  a  series  of  rays  travelling  in  homogeneous  isotropic 
media  be  at  any  place  normal  to  a  wave-front,  they  will 
possess  the  same  property  after  any  number  of  reflexions 
and  refractions.  And  it  is  clear  from  the  investigations 
already  giveu  that  the  time  employed  by  light  in  passing 
from  one  of  these  wave-fronts  to  another  is  the  same  for 
every  ray  of  the  series. 

We  now  see  how  crucial  a  test  of  theory  is  furnished  by 
the  simple  refraction  of  light.  On  the  corpuscular  theory 
the  velocity  of  light  in  water  is  to  its  velocity  in  air  as 
4  :  3  nearly  ;  on  the  undulatory  theory  these  velocities  are 
as  3  :  4,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  refractive  index  of 
water  is  about  J.  But  Fbucault's  experimental  method 
showed  at  once  that  the  velocity  is  less  in  water  than  in 
air.  This  finally  disposed  of  the  corpuscular  theory. 
Though  it  had  been  conclusively  disproved  long  before,  by 
certain  interference  experiments  whose  nature  will  presently 
lie  described,  the  argument  from  these  was  somewhat 
indirect  and  not  well  suited  to  convince  the  large  non- 
mathemati  -al  class  among  optical  students  and  experi- 
menters.    The    true  author  of  the  undulatory  theory  is 
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undoubtedly  Huygens.     Grimaldi,  Hooke,  and  others  had 
expressed  more  or  less  obscure  notions  on  the  subject,  but 
Huygens  in  1G7S  first  gave  it  in  a  definite  form,  based  to 
a  great   extent  upon  measurements  of  his  own.     It  was 
read  to  the  French  Academy,  but  not  published  till  1G90, 
when   it  appeared   with  the  title  Traite  de  la  Lttmiere. 
Huygens  gives  the  explanation   of  the  double  refraction 
of  Iceland  spar,  which  had  been  described  by  BartholinuE 
in  1670.     Unfortunately  the  remarkable  step  taken   by 
Xewtun  in  explaining  the  law  of  refraction  on  the  corpus- 
cular theory — the  earliest  solution  of  a  problem  connected 
with  molecular  forces — -had  for  some  time  been  before  the 
scientific  world.     The  authority  of  Newton  was  paramount 
in  such  matters,  and  the  work  of  Huygens  produced  no 
effect  at  the  time.     Even  the  genius  of  Young,  who  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  recalled  attention  tc 
this  all-but-forgotten  theory,  and  enriched  it  by  the  additiui 
of   the    principle   of   interference,    as    well   as   by    many' 
important   applications,  failed    to   secure  its  recognition. 
It  was  not  "till   1815  and  subsequent  years  that,  in   the  Opposi- 
hands  of  Fresnel,  the  undulatory  theory  finally  triumphed,  Hon  to 
and,  even  then,  the  battle  was  won  against  determined  th<j ""' 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  upholders  of  the  corpuscular^"", 
theory.     Witness   what  Laplace1    said,  in    1817,  in    the 
following  excerpt  from  a  letter  to  Young : — 

"J'ai  re£u  la  lettre  quo  vous  m'avez  fait  l'honneur  de  m'ecmr, 
et  dar.s  laquelle  vous  cherchez  a  etablir  que,  suivant  le  systeme  ties 
oudulations  de  la  lumiere,  les  sinus  d'incidence  et  dc  refraction  sont 
en  rapport  constant,  lorsqu'elle  passe  d'uu  milieu  dans  un  autre. 
Quelque  iugenieux  que  soit  ce  raisounement,  je  lie  puis  le  rcgaider 
que  conime  un  apercu,  et  non  comme  une  demonstration  geomet- 
lique.  Je  persiste  a  croire  que  le  probleme  de  la  propagation  des 
ondes,  lorsqu'elles  travel-sent  differens  milieux,  n'a  jamais  ete  resolu, 
et  qu'il  surpasse  peut-etre  les  forces  actuelles  de  l'analyse.  Des- 
cartes expliquoit  ce  rapport  constant,  au>moyen  de  deux  suppositions ; 
l'uue,  que  la  vitesse  des  rayons  himineux  parallelement  a  la  surface 
du  milieu  refringent  ue  changeoit  point  par  la  refraction  ;  Tautre. 
que  sa  vitesse  entierc  dans  ce  milieu  etoit  la  nieme,  sous  toutes  les- 
incidences;  mais comme  il  nerattachoit  aucune  de  C£s  supposition! 
aux  lois  de  la  roecanique,  son  explication  a  ete  vivement  com 
battue  et  rejettee  par  les  plus  grand  nombie  des  physiciens  jusqu'  a 
ce  que  Newton  ait  fait  voir  que  ces  suppositions  resulioient  de 
Taction  du  milieu  refringent  sur  la  lumiere  ;  nlors  on  a  en  une  ex- 
plication matheniatique  du  phenomeue  dans  le  systeme  de  l'eniis- 
sion  de  la  lumiere  :  systeme  qui  donue  encore  Implication  la  plus- 
simple  du  phenomeue  de  1'abeiTation,  que  n'explique  point  It- 
systeme  des  oudesluminenses.  Ainsi  les  suppositions  tie  Descartes, 
comme  plusieurs  apercus  de  Kepler  sur  le  systeme  du  monde,  out 
ete'  veVitiees  par  Vnnalyse:  mais  le  merite  dc  la  decouverte  d'uiir 
verite  appartient  tout  cntier  a  celui  qui  la  demontre.  Je  conviens 
que  de  nouveaux  phenomenesde  la  lumiere  sont  jusqu'  a  present  ties 
difficiles  a  expliquer;  luaia  en  les  etudiant  avec  nn  grand  soin,  pom 
decouvrir  les  lois  dont  ils  dependent,  ou  parviendra  peut-etre  un 
jour  a  lecoimaitie  daus  les  molecules  luniineiises  ties  proprietes  nou- 
velles  qui  douneront  une  explication  matheniatique  dc  ces  plieno- 
menes.  Keiuonter  des  phenomenes  aux  lois  et  des  lois  aux  forces 
est,  conime  vous  le  savez,  la  vraie  marclie  des  sciences natiuelles." 

Poggendorff  remarks  that  there  is  no  other  instance,  in 
the  whole  history  of  modern  physics,  in  which  the  truth 
was  so  long  kept  down  by  authority.  Poggendorff  furthei 
remarks  that  of  the  six  chief  phenomena  of  light  known 
in  Hnygens's  time  he  fully  explained  three — reflexion, 
refraction,  nnd  the  double  refraction  of  Iceland  spar — at 
least  so  far  as  concerns  the  direction  of  the  reflected  or 
refracted  rays.  Phenomena  such  as  diffraction,  and  the 
colours  of  thin  plates,  required  the  principle  of  interference 
for  their  explanation,  which  was  first  given  by  Young; 
and  dispersion  (not  yet  quite  satisfactorily  disposed  of) 
was  first  accounted  for  in  comparatively  recent  times  by 
Cauchy.  Huygens  himself  was  the  discoverer  of  polariza- 
tion, but  he  could  not  account  for  it.  Even  Young  also, 
because  like  Huygens  he  supposed  the  undulations  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  the  ray,  failed  to  account  for  it ;  and 
it  was   not  explained  till  Fresnel  reintroduced  with  the 

1  Young's  Works,  eO.  by  Peacock,  vol.  '..  p.  374.  It  is  matter  fhr 
curious  remark  that  Laplace  refers  toDesca"tcsonly,  Mid  not  to  Hnygrtis. 
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most brilliant  success  a  guess  of  Hooke's  (of  date  1672), 
that  the  vibrations  of  light  in  an  isotropic  medium  are 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  ray. 

Taking  the  undulatory  theory  as  the  only  one  left 
possible  by  the  experiments  of  Foucault,  we  will  now  con- 
sider the  explanation  it  ofl'ers  of  various  phenomena.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  we  have  as  yet  made  no  assumption 
whatever  as  U>  the  precise  nature  of  a  wave  ;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  a  large  class  of  important  phenomena  can  be 
explained  by  it  without  our  making  any  such  assumption, 
but  that  other  classes  of  phenomena  compel  us  to  adopt 
certaiu  limitations  of  the  very  general  hypothesis  with 
which  we  started.  As  long  as  we  deal  with  the  first  class 
of  phenomena,  we  may  take  for  granted  those  properties 
which  are  common  to  all  ordinary  forms  of  wave-motion, 
such  as  those  in  water  or  air.  -In  ordinary  water-waves 
the  motion  of  a  particle  is  partly  to  and  fro  in  the  direction 
in  which  a  wave  is  travelling,  partly  up  and  down  and 
therefore  perpendicular  to  that  direction.  This  is  obvious 
to  every  one  who  watches  a  floating  cork.  In  sound-waves, 
whether  in  air  or  in  water,  the  displacement  of  each  particle 
nf  the  medium  is  wholly  in  the  direction  in  which  the  wave 
is  travelling.  Directly  connected  with  this  there  is  anuther 
distinction  between  these  classes  of  waves.  In  ordinary 
water-waves  the  water-elements  change  only  their  form  as 
the  wave  passes  ;  in  sound-waves  there  is  change  of  volume 
also.  A  third  distinction,  also  directly  connected  with  the 
first,  is  that  sound-waves  in  water  travel  at  a  much  greater 
rate  than  the  swiftest,  i.e.,  the  longest,  of  surface  waves. 
But,  in  either  case,  when  two  similar  and  equal  series  of 
waves  arrive  at  a  common  point  they  interfere,  as  it  is 
called,  with  one  another,  so  that  the  actual  disturbance  of 
the  medium  at  any  instant  is  the  resultant  of  the  disturb- 
ances which  it  would  have  suffered  at  that  instant  from 
the  two  series  separately.  Thus  if  crests,  and  therefore, 
troughs,  arrive  simultaneously  from  the  two  series,  the 
result  is  a  doubled  amount  of  disturbance.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  a  crest  of  the  first  series  arrive  along  with  a 
trough  of  the  second,  the  next  trough  of  the  first  series 
will  arrive  along  with  the  next  ere.1-!  of  the  second,  and  so 
on.  One  series  is  then  said  to  be  half  a  wave-length 
behind  the  other.  In  this  case,  the  portion  of  the  medium 
considered  will  remain  undisturbed.  Thus,  at  the  port  of 
Batsha  in  Tong-king,  the  ocean  tide-wave  arrives  by  two 
different  channels,  one  part  being  nearly  six  hours,  or  half 
a  wave-length,  behind  the  other.  As  a  result,  there  is 
scarcely  any  noticeable  tide  at  Batsha  itself,  though  at 
places  not  very  far  from  it  the  rise  and  fall  are  consider 
able.  This  was  known  to  Newton,  and  is  noticed  by  him 
in  the  Priiiripia,  iii.  24.  See  also  Phi!.  Trims.,  vol.  xiv. 
p.  077,  for  the  observed  facts  and  Halley's  comments. 
Thus  also  (sae  Acoustics)  two  sounds  of  the  same  wave- 
length and  of  equa'  intensity  produce  silence  if  they  reach 
the  external  ear  with  an  interval  of  half  a  wave-length,  or 
any  odd  multiple  of  half  a  wave-length. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  Young's  Bakerian  Lecture 
(1  SOI),  iu  which  the  principle  of  interference  is  for  the 
;first  time  described  and  applied,  should  consist  in  great 
part  of  extracts  from  the  I'rinapia,  For  there  are  many 
passages  in  Newton's  works  which  might  have  been  written 
by  an  upholder  of  the  wave-theory.  Unaccountably,  how- 
ever, Newton  in  the  context  almost  always  brings-  in  a 
reference  to  the  "rays  of  light"  as  something  different 
from  the  vibrations  of  the  ether,  yet  capable  of  being  acted 
on  by  them  so  as  to  be  put  into  "  fits  of  easy  reflexion  oi 
of  easy  transmission."  These  allusions  are  the  most 
obscure  parts  of  all  Newton's  scientific  writings  ;  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  form  a  precise  conception  of  what  ho 
meant  to  express  in  them. 

TV-  following  puisuge,  extracted  from  louug  s  temperate 


reply  (IVorh,  vol.  i.  p.  202)  to  the  violent  but  ignorant 
assault  on  him  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  is  chosen  as  showing  his  own  estimate  of  his  owr 
work  and  of  its  relation  to  what  was  already  known : — 

"It  was  in  Jlay  1801  that  I  discovered,  by  reflecting  on  the 
beautiful  experiments  of  Newton,  -.1  law  which  appears  to  me  to 
account  for  a  greater  variety  of  interesting  phenomena  than  any 
other  optical  principle  that  has  yet  been  made  known.  I  thail 
endeavour  to  explain  this  law  by  a  comparison. 

"  Suppose  a  number  of  equal  waves  of  water  to  move  upon  the 
suiface  of  a  stagnant  lake,  with  a  certain  constant  velocity,  and  to 
enter  a  narrow  channel  leading  out  of  the  lake.  Suppose  then 
another  similar  cause  to  have  excited  another  equal  series  of  waves, 
which  arrive  at  the  same  channel,  with  the  same  velocity,  and  al 
the  same  time  with  the  first.  Neither  series  of  waves  will  destroy 
the  other,  but  their  effects  will  be  combined  :  if  they  enter  the 
channel  in  such  a  manner  that  the  elevations  of  one  series  coinride 
with  those  of  the  other,  they  must  together  produce  a  series  of 
greater  joint  elevations;  but  if  the  elevations  of  one  series  are  so 
situated  as  to  correspond  to  fllie  depressions  of  the  other,  they  must 
exactly  fill  up  those  depressions,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  must 
remain  smooth  ;  at  least  I  can  discover  no  alternative,  cither  from 
theory  or  from  experiment. 

Now  I  maintain  that  similar  effects  take  place  whenever  two  por- 
tions of  light  are  thus  mixed  ;  and  this  I  call  the  general  law  of  the 
interference  of  light.  I  have  shown  that  this  law  agrees,  most 
accurately,  with  the  measures  recorded  in  Newton's  Optics,  relative 
to  the  colours  of  transparent  substances,  observed  under  circum- 
stances which  had  never  before  been  subjected  to  calculation,  and 
with  a  great  diversity  of  other  experiments  never  before  explained. 
This,  I  assert,  is  a  most  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the  theory 
which  I  had  before  revived  :  there  was  nothing  that  could  have  led 
to  it  in  any  author  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  except  some 
imperfect  hints  in  thoso  inexhaustible  but  neglected  mines  ol 
nascent  inventions,  the  works  of  the  great  Dr  Kobeit  Hooke,  which 
had  never  occurred  to  ine  at  the  time  that  I  discovered  the  law  ; 
and  except  the  Newtonian  explanation  of  tho  combinations  of  tides 
in  the  port  of  Batsha." 

Young's  first  application  of  the  principle  of  interference 
was  made  to  the  colours  of  striated  surfaces,  the  -next  to 
the  colours  of  thin  plates.  These,  however,  are  not  so 
easily  intelligible  as  the  application  to  an  experiment 
devised  by  Fresnel  several  years  later.  We  therefore 
commence  with  Fresnel's  experiment,  which  gives  the  most 
simple  arrangement  yet  contrived,  but  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  explanation  is  really  due  to  Young.  BCD 
(fig.  31)  is  an  isosceles  prism  of  glass,  with  the  angle  at  C 
very  little  less  than  two  right  angles.     A  lumiuous  point  is 
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Fig.  31. 

placed  at  O,  in  the  plane  through  the  obtuse  edge  of  the 
prism  and  perpendicular  to  its  bas,e.  If  humogeneouslight 
be  used,  the  light  which  passes  through  the  prism  will 
consist  of  two  parts,  diverging  as  if  from  points  O,  and 
O.,  symmetrically  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  line 
CO.  Suppose  a  sheet  of  paper  to  bo  placed  at  A  with 
its  plane  perpendicular  to  the  line  OCA.  and  let  us  consider 
what  illumination  will  be  produced  at  different  parts  of 
this  paper.  As  Oj  and  0„  are  images  of  O,  crests  of  waves 
must  be  supposed  to  start  from  them  simultaneously. 
Hence  they  will  arrive  simultaneously  at  A,  which  is 
equidistant  from  then.,  and  there  they  will  reiuforce  one 
another.'  Thus  there  will  be  a  bright  band  on  the  paper 
parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  prism.  If  P(  be  chosen  so 
that  the  difference  between  PjOa  and  P101  is  half  a  wave- 
length (i.e.,  half  the  distance  between  two  successive 
crests),  the  two  streams  of  light  will  constantly  meet  in 
such  relative  conditions  as  to  destroy  one  another.  Hence 
there  will  be  a  line  of  darkness  on  the  paper,  through  P^ 
parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  prism.  At  1\„  where  02P2 
exceeds  0,P*  by  a  whole  wav.e-lengtli,  we  hav6  another 
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bright  baud ;  and  at  P3,  where  02P3  exceeds  0,P3  by  a 
wave-length  and  a  half,  another  dark  band  ;  and  so  on. 
Hence,  as  everything  is  symmetrical  about  the  bright  band 
through  A,  the  screen  will  be  illuminated  by  a  series  of 
bright  and  dark  bands,  gradually  shading  into  one  another. 
ft  the  paper  screen  be  moved  parallel  to  itself  to  or  from  the 
prism,  the  locusof  all  the  successive  positionsof  any  one  band 
will  (by  the  nature  of  the  curve)  obviously  be  an  hyperbula 
whose  foci  are  O,  and  (X  Thus  the  interval  between  any 
two  bands  will  increase  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  does  the 
distance  of  the  screen  from  the  source  of  light.  But  the 
intensity  of  the  bright  bands  diminishes  rapidly  as  the 
screen  moves  farther  off ;  so  that,  hi  order  to  measure  their 
distance  from  A,  it  is  better  to  substitute  the  eye  (furnished 
with  a  convex  lens)  for  the  screen.  If  we  thus  measure 
the  distance  AP,  between  A  and  the  nearest  bright  band, 
measure  also  AO,  and  calculate  (from  the  known  material 
and  form  of  the  prism,  and  the  distance  CO)  the  distance 
0,0.,,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  deduce  from  them  the 
lengths  of  OtP.,  and  OoP.j.  Their  difference  is  the  length 
(if  a  wane  of  the  homogeneous  light  experimented  with. 
Though  this  is  not  the  method  actually  employed  for  the 
purpose  (as  it  admits  of  little  precisiou),  it  has  been  thus 
fully  explained  here  because  it  shows  in  a  very  simple  way 
the  possibility  of  measuring  a  wave-length. 

The  difference  between  O^P]  and  OoPj  becomes  greater  as 
AP,  is  greater.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  bauds  are  more 
widely  separated  the  longer  the.  wave-length  of  the  homogeneous 
ligld  employed.  Hence  when  we  use  white  light,  and  thus 
have  systems  of  bands  of  every  visible  wave-length  super- 
posed, the  baud  A  will  be  red  at  its  edges,  the  next  bright 
bands  will  be  blue  at  their  inner  edges  and  red  at  their 
outer  edges.  But,  after  a  few  bands  are  passed,  the  bright 
bands  due  to  one  kind  of  light  will  gradually  fill  up  the 
dark  bands  due  to  another  ;  so  that,  while  we  may  count 
hundreds  of  successive  bright  and  dark  bars  when  homo- 
geneous light  is  used,  with  white  light  the  bars  become 
gradually  less  and  less  defined  as  they  are  farther  from  A, 
and  finally  merge  into  an  almost  uniform  white  illumina- 
tion of  the  screen. 

In  this  example,  and  in  all  others  of  a  similar  character 
which  will  be  introduced  into  this  elementary  article,  the 
Bolution  is  only  approximate.  The  utmost  resources  of 
mathematics  are  in  most  cases  required  for  the  purpose  of 
complete  solution. 

VVe  are  now  in  a  position  to  prove  that  light  moves 
slower  in  glass  than  in  air,  by  the  process  which  was 
merely  indicated  while  we  were  discussing  the  velocity  of 
light.  For,  if  we  could  slightly  lengthen  the  paths  of  the 
rays  which  come  from  Oj,  leaving  those  from  O.,  unaltered, 
the  system  of  bands  would  obviously  be  shifted  in  the 
direction  from  A  to  P  in  the  figure.  This  happens  if  a 
very  thin  film  of  glass  be  interposed  in  the  path  of  the 
rays  which  appear  to  come  from  O,.  The  best  mode  of 
making  the  experiment  is  to  put  a  piece  of  very  uniform 
plate  glass,  cut  into  two  parts,  between  the  prism  and  the 
screen,  so  that  rays  from  O,  pass  through  one  part  and 
those  fmm  O,  through  the  other.  So  long  as  these  pieces 
are  parallel,  no  shifting  takes  place.  But  if  one  be  slightly 
turned,  so  as  to  give  the  rays  a  longer  path  througli  it,  the 
system  of  bands  is  at  once  displaced  to  the  side  at  which 
it  is  situated. 

Also,  we  can  now  see  how  it  is  possible  to  discover 
whether  light  has  its  velocity  affected  by  that  of  the 
medium  in  which  it  is  travelling.  We  know  that  sound 
travels  faster  with  the  wind,  and  slower  against  it,  than  it 
does  in  still  air.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose  a  disposi- 
tion of  the  interference  apparatus  such  that  the  two  rays 
"•hich  interfere  have  eacli  passed  through  a  long  tube  full 
of  water.      A  rapid  current  may  be  established,  in  either 


direction,  in  one  or  other  uf  the  tubes,  or  in  opposite 
directions  in  the  two,  ;.nd  the  shifting  of  the  interference- 
bands  will  at  once  indicate  the  nature  of  the  effect.  We 
cannot  describe  the  details  of  the  process.  The  result, 
however,  is  analogous  to  that  of  wind  on  sound,  but  of 
course  very  much  smaller ;  and  it  seems  that  the  actual 
change  of  the  velocity  of  light  is  less  than  the  velocity  of 
the  current.     See  Ether. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  effect  of  a  grating,  a  series  of  luUr- 
fine   parallel   wires  placed  at   small  equal   intervals,  or  a  ferenra 
piece  of  glass  or  of  speculum  metal  on  which  a  series  of  S1*1'''!! 
equidistant  parallel  lines  have  been  ruled  by  a  diamond 
point.     We  take  only  the  case  in  which  plane  waves  of 
homogeneous  light-are  incident  in  a  direction  perpendicujar 
to  the  plane  of  the  grating,  and  when  the  bars  and  open- 
ings of  the  grating  are  all  equal  in  breadth. 

Consider  the  effect  on  an  eye  or  screen  at  a  considerable 
distance,  in  the  direction  BE  (fig.  32).  If  there  were  no. 
grating,  practically  no  light  would  reach  the  eye  from  the 
aperture  AD  unless  ABE  were  very  nearly  a  right  angle. 


Fig.  32. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  statement  of  Huygens  already  quoted.- 
But  Young's  principle  enables  us  to  say  why  this  is  the 
case.  Let  us  divide  AD  into  a  series  of  equal  parts  by  lines 
perpendicular  to  BE,  and  distant  from  one  another  by  half 
a  wave-length  of  the  homogeneous  light  employed.  The 
portions  coming  to  the  eye  from  any  two  adjacent  parts 
AB,  BC  will  be  practically  of  the  samr  intensity,  and  wilt 
exactly  neutralize  one  another's  effects  on  the  eye.  For  if 
we  take  points  a  and  h  similarly  situated  with  regard  to  A 
and  B  respectively,  the  distances  of  a  and  b'  from  the  eye 
differ  by  half  a  wave-length,  and  rays  from  a  neutralize 
those  from  b.  This  is  true  wherever  a  be  taken  between 
A  and  B.  Heuce.  under  the  conditions  assumed,  no  light 
reaches  the  eye. 

Now  suppose  the  alternate  parts  AB,  CD,  &c,  to  be 
opaque.  Similar  reasoning  will  show  that  the  remaining 
rays  conspire  to  strengthen  one  another.  Thus,  when 
homogeneous  light  from  a  distant  point  falls  perpendicu- 
larly on  a  grating  in  which  the  breadth  of  the  bars  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  interstices,  it  will  be  seen,  brightly  in  a 
direction  inclined  at  an  angle  6  (ABE)  to  the  plane  of  the 
grating, — the  angle  8  being  such  that 
AC  cos  $  =>  wave-length 

Similar  reasoning  shows  that  the  light  is  reinforced  when- 
ever 0  is  such  that 

AC  cos-0 

is  an  integral  multiple  of  the  wave-length.  The  appearance 
presented  when  a  long  narrow  slit  is  tho  luminous  object, 
and  the  bars  of  the  grating  are  placed  parallel  to  it,  is 
therefore  (with  homogeneous  light)  a  central  image  with 
others  equidistant  from  it  on  each  side — their  angular 
distances  from  it  being  the  values  of  the  angle  correspond- 
ing to  the  sines 

A     2\    8A    . 

—  ,  —  ,   —  ,  on.. 
//        a        ft 

Here  A  is  the  wave-length,  and  a  is  the  sum  of  tha 
breadths  of  a  bar  and  an  interstice.  It  is  found  in 
practice,   and    it   is   also   deducible    from   the   complete 
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theory,  that  the  ratio  of  the  breadths  of  the  bar  and 
interstice  lias  but  little  effect  on  the  result,  unless  it  be 
cither  very  large  or  very  6mall.  Hence  if  A  be  expressed 
a-s  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  and  n  be  the  number  of  lines  per 
inch  in  the  grating,  the  angular  deviations  of  the  bright 
bauds  have  the  sines 

nA,   '2u\,   \illA,   &.{.. 

The  mean  wave-length  of  visible  rays  in  air  is  about 
.•;ui<iutu  °f  au  inch.  Thus  a  grating  with  5000  equi- 
distant lines  per  inch  will  give  with  such  light  an  angular 
deviation  of  about  6°  for  the  first  bright  diffraction  line. 

If  we  notice  that  the  sine  of  the  deviation  is  proportional 
to  the  wave-length,  it  will  be  obvious  that  when  white 
light  is  used  the  result  will  be  a  series  of  spectra  on  each 
side  of  the  central  white  image,  their  more  refrangible  ends 
being  turned  towards  that  image.  When  the  grating  is  a 
very  regular  one,  and  the  appearances  are  examined  by 
means  of  a  telescope  adjusted  for  parallel  rays,  the  6pectra 
formed  in  this  way  show  the  Fraunhofer  lines  with  as 
great  perfection  as  do  the  best  prisms.  And  they  have  one 
special  advantage,  which  prisms  do  not  possess.  The 
relative  angular  separation  of  the  various  colours  depends 
solely  on  their  wave-lengths,  and  thus  the  spectra  formed 
by  ditferent  gratings  are  practically  similar  to  one  another. 
There  is,  in  fact,  almost  no  irrationality  in  this  kind  of 
dispersion.  In  glass  prisms  and  especially  in  those  of  flint 
glass,  the  more  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum  is  much 
dilated,  while  the  less  refrangible  part  is  compressed. 

The  counting  of  the  number  of  lines  per  inch  in  a  grating 
is  not  difficult,  nor  is  the  accurate  measurement  of  the 
angle  of  deviation  of  any  particular  Fraunhofer  line. 
Hence,  by  the  help  of  the  very  simple  formula  given 
above,  the  wave-lengths  of  light  corresponding  to  the  various 
Fraunhofer  lines  have  been  determined  with  very  great 
accuracy  from  the  diffraction  spectra  of  gratings.  The 
following  are,  according  to  Angstrom,1  a  few  of  the  chief 
values.     A  is  expressed  in  ten-millionths  of  a  millimetre.2 

A  Atmospheric  7604 

I>  Atmospheric  6867         1'330» 

C  Hydrogen  6562         1-3317 

D  (double)     Sodium  j  5889  |  1<3336 

K                    Calcium  ttuil  Iron      5269  13358 

V                      Hydrogen                    4861  13378 

U                     Iron                            4307  1-3413 

H.  (double)     Calcium  ami  Iron   !  i^3  J      1-3442 

For  the  sake  of  a  discussion  to  be  entered  on  later,  we 
have  appended  the  refractive  index  from  air  into  water  for 
each  of  these  rays,  as  given  by  Fraunhofer  himself.3 

If  now  we  suppose  AB,  CD,  <v,c,  to  be  transparent,  while 
BC,  ifcc.,  become  opaque,  it  is  obvious  that  the  new  grating 
will  be  the  complement  of  the  old  one,  and  will  give  precisely 
the  same  appearances  at  points  outside  the  course  of  the 
direct  beam.  For  when  there  is  no  grating  there  is  practi- 
cally no  illumination  at  such  points.  This  statement  of 
course  is  equally  true  of  any  grating,  whatever  be  the  ratio 
of  the  breadths  of  the  bars  to  those  of  the  interstices. 

Another  very  curious  result  of  the  theory  of  interference, 
fully  verified  by  experiment,  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that 
the  central  spot  of  the  Bhadow  of  a  small  circular  disk, 
cast  by  rays  diverging  from  a  distant  point  in  its  axis,  is 
as  brightly  illuminated  as  if  the  disk  had  not  been  inter- 
posed. 

The  final  example  of  interference  which  we  can  give 
here  is  noteworthy  on  account  of  a  peculiarity  which  it 

1  Spectre  Solaiee,  1863. 

**  A.'  there  are  nearly  25  millimetres  in  an  inch,  these  numbers  each 
multiplied  by  4  t:;-»  the  wave-lengths  approximately  in  thousand-mil- 
lionths  of  an  inch. 

■  Gilbert's  Annaleii,  hi.,  1817. 
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presents.      Let  us  consider  the  case  of  homogeneous   light  Kctltviun 
reflected  by  a  thin  plate  or  film  of  a  transparent  material.    ,rul" 

Let  AB  (fig.  33)  be  the  direction  of  the  incident  ray, 
Bc/E  the  direction  in  which  part  of  it  is  reflected  to  an " 
eye  E  at  a  considerable, 
distance;   and  let  DE| 
be    the    direction 
which     another     part  I 
escapes  after  refraction! 
into  the  plate  at  B  aud  j 
partial  reflexion  at  the  I 
second   surface  of  the  I 
plate  at  C.     Then   if| 
Vd  be  drawn  perpen- 
dicular to  BE,  the  re-  Flg>  33- 
tardation  of  the  wave  in  uru  as  compared  with  that  in  BE 
will  be  (2/iBC-  Brf);A  wave-lengths,. where  p.  is  the  refrac 
tive  index  into  the  plate. 

If  a'  be  the  angle  of  refraction,  ami  t  tut-  tnickuess  of  the  plats, 
it  is  easily  seen  that 

BC  cos  a'  =  tt 
ami  BD  =  2BC  sill  o'  =  2/ tan  a. 

Hence  2/jBC-  Bi?-2^  coso'. 

Hence  whenever,  for  a  given  thickness  of  plate,  a',  is 
suqh  that 

'Ifil  cos  a 

is  an  integral  multiple  of  A,  the  two  rays  should  reinforce 
one  another  at  E.  The  same  will  happen  for  a  given  angle 
of  incidence  when  the  thickness  of  the  plate  is  such  that 

'Ifil  cos  a 

is  an  integral  multiple  of  X  When,  on  either  account 
Ipt  cos  a'  is  an  odd  integral  multiple  of  A/2  ;  the  rays  at  E 
will  weaken  (perhaps  destroy)  one  another. 

Hence,  in  homogeneous  light,  a  thin  plate,  turned  about, 
alternately  reflects  and  does  not  reflect  to  an  eye  in  a  given 
position.  And  a  fixed  plate  of  non-uniform  thickness 
reflects  light  from  some  parts  and  not  from  others.  When 
white  light  is  used  there  will  in  general  be  colours  seen 
which  vary  with  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  also  with  the 
thickness.  If  the  plate  is  infinitely  thin  it  would  appear 
that  there  should  be  infinitely  slight  retardation  only,  and 
the  plate  should  thus  be  bright  in  homogeneous  light  (and 
of  course  white  in  white  light)  at  all  incidences. 

In  general  this  is  not  the  case.  Thus  when  a  soap 
bubble,  or  a  vertical  soap-film,  is  screened  from  currents  of 
air,  and  allowed  to  drain,  the  uppermost  (i.e.,  the  thinnest) 
part  becomes  perfectly  black.  It  can,  in  fact,  be  seen  only 
by  the  feeble  light  scattered  by  little  drops  of  oil  or 
particles  of  soap  •  or  dust  on  its  surface.  Here,  again, 
Young's  sagacity  supplied  the  germ  at  least  of  the 
explanation.  It  is  given  in  the  following  extract  from  his 
Theory  of  Light  and  Colours,  the  Bakerian  Lecture  for 
1801  already  referred  to: — 

'  PnoposiriON  IV. —  When  an  undulation  urriccs  itl  a  Surface 
which  is  the  Limit  of  Mutilans  of  deferent  Densities,  a  partial 
Reflexion  takes  place,  proportionate  in  Force  to  tlie  Difference  of  the 
Densities. 

"This  may  be  illustrated,  if  not  demonstrated,  by  the  analogy  of 
elastic  bodies  of  different  sizes,  '  If  a  smaller  elastic  body  ^tn'u?s 
against  a  larger  one,  it  is  well  known  that  the  smaller  is  reflected 
more  or  less  powerfully,  according  to  the  difference  of  their  magni- 
tudes :  thus,  there  is  always  a  reflexion  when  the  rays  of  light  pass 
from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  stratum  of  ether,  and  frequently  an  echo 
when  a  sound  strikes  against  a  cloud.  A  greater  body  striking  it 
smaller  one  propels  it,  without  losing  all  its  motion  ;  thus,  the 
particles  of  a  denser  stratum  of  ether  do  not  impart  the  whole  of 
their  motion  to  a  rarer,  but,  in  their  effort  to  proceed,  they  are 
recalled  by  tho  attraction  of  the  refracting  substance  with  equal 
force  ;  and  thus  a  reflexion  is  always  secondarily  produced,  when 
the  rays  of  light  pass  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  stratum.'  But  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  suppose  an  attraction  in  the  latter  case, 
since  the  oflbit  to  proceed  would  bo  propagated  backwards  wathout 
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it,  and  the  undulation  would  be  reversed,  a  rarefaction  returning  in 
place  of  a  condensation  ;  and  this  will  perhaps  be  found  most  con- 
sistent with  the  phenomena." 

This  idea,  of  a  rarefaction  returning  by  reflexion  when  a 
condensation  is  incident,  is  equivalent  to  a  loss  or  gain  of 
half  a  wave-length  when  light  in  a  denser  body  is  reflected 
at  the  surface  of  a  rarer  body.     Whether,  then,  the  plate 
be  denser  or  rarer  than  /he  medium  surrounding  it,  one  or 
other  of  the  two  interfering  rays  loses  half  an  undulation 
more  than  the  other  in  the  mere  act  of  reflexion.     This 
completely     removes   the     difficulty.      But   Young    went 
farther,  and  pointed  out  that  if  a  thin  plate  be  interposed 
between  two  media,  one  rarer,  the  other  denser  than  the 
plate,  this  half  wave-length  effect  should  disappear.     He 
verified  this  conjecture  by  direct  experiment,  founded  on  a 
modification  of  a  process  due  to  Newton. 
N'firtoa  .      Newton  had,  long  before,  devised  and  carefuily  employed 
"■*'•       au    excessively  ingenious    (because  extremely  simple  and 
effective)  method  of  studying  the  colours  of  thin  plates. 
It  consisted  merely  in  laying  a  lens  of  long  focus  on  a  flat 
plate  of  glass.     The  film  of  air  or  other  fluid  between  the 
spherical   surface  and  its    tangent  plane  has  a  thickness 
which  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  point  of  contact.     When  such  an  arrangement  is 
Jooked  at  in   homogeneous   light,  the   lens   having   been 
pressed  into  contact  with  the  flat  plate,  there  is  seen  a 
central  black  6pot,  surrounded  by  successive  bright  and  dark 
rings,  whose  number  appears  to  be  practically  unlimited. 
The  radii  of  the  successive  bright  rings  were  found  by 
Newton  to  be  as  the  square  roots  of  the  odd  numbers  1,  3, 
5,  <fec.    Hence  the  thicknesses  of  the  61m  of  air  are  directly 
as  these  numbers.     When  rays  of  higher  refrangibility  are 
used  the  rings  diminish  in  diameter.     Hence  when  white 
light  is  employed  we  have  a  superposition  of  coloured  rings 
ef  all  sizes,  but  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  trace  more  than 
four  or   five   alternations  of   bright  and  dark  rings — the 
coloure  being  then  more  and  more  compound.     This  series 
of     coloured     rings    is    named   after   Newton,    and     the 
successive   colours,  gradually   more  and  more   composite, 
form  Newton's  scale  of  colours.     Thus  we  read,  in  books 
more  than  thirty  years  old,  of  a  red  or  blue  of  the  third 
trder,  meaning  those  colours  as  seen  in  the  third  bright 
ring  round  the  central  dark  spot., 
Coloui-scf      Many  of  the  most  vivid  colours  of  'natural  and  artificial 
grooved     bodies -are  due  to  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  interference 
surface*.   we  jjave  roughly  explained.     Thus  Barton's  buttons  (once 
employed  for  ornament  as  they  produce  an  effect  very 
similar  to  that  of  diamonds)  were  simply  polished  metal 
plates  stamped  by  a  die  of  hardened  steel,  on  whose  surface 
a  pattern  had  been  engraved  consisting  of  small  areas  ruled 
in    different    directions    with    close    equidistant    parallel 
grooves.     That  the  colours  of  a  pearl  and  of  mother-of- 
pearl  are  due  to  a  similar  surface  corrugation  was  proved 
by  Brewster,  who  took  impressions  from  such  substances 
in  black  wax,  and  found  that  it  was  thus  rendered  capable 
of  giving  the  same  play  of  colours.     The  scales  from  the 
wings  of  butterflies  owe  their  bright  colours  to  a  delicate 
Thin       ribbed  structure.     On  the  other  hand,  the  thin  transparent 
plates      wings  of  the  house-fly,  earwig,  (Sec,  owe  their  colours  to 
their  thinness.     The  same  is  true  of  the  temper  colour  of 
steel,  Nobili's  rings,  &c.     Very  beautiful  examples  of  thin 
plates  scaled  off  from  decayed  glass  (found  in  Roman  exca- 
vations) have  been  figured,  with  their  play  of  colours,  by 
Brewster.1 
itefrac-        Here  we  can  only  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  probable 
live  in-    relation   between  the  wave-length   of  homogeneous  light 
dex  in     aa(j  -lta  refraetive  index  for  any  isotropic  medium.     The 
waived  °    existence  of  dispersion   was  attributed  by  Cauchy  to  the 
length,     fact  that  even  the  most  homogeneous  media,  such  as  water, 
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have  grained  or  heterogeneous  structure  of  dimensions  not 
incomparably  smaller  than  the  average  length  of  a  wave 
of  light.  This  grained  structure  has  been  recently  proved 
to  exist,  by  several  perfectly  independent  processes  arising 
from  totally  unconnected  branches  of  physics ;  and  its 
dimensions  have  been  assigned,  at  least  in  a  roughly 
approximate  manner.  See  Atom,  and  Constitution  or 
Bodies. 

It  appears  from  the  theory  of  disturbances  in  such  a 
medium  that  the  velocity  of  a  ray  depends  upon  its  wave 
length  in  a  manner  which  is  expressed  by  a  series  of  even 
inverse  powers  of  that  wnve-length.  Hence  we  have  a 
relation  such  as 

0      7 

\-      A4 

in  which,  from  our  present  ignorance  ot  the  precise  con- 
nexion between  matter  and  ether,  we  must  be  content  to 
find  the  multipliers  of  the  various  terms  by  direct  measure- 
ment. If  we  neglect  all  but  the  first  two  terms,  we  may 
determine  a  and  /J  from  the  known  wave-lengths  of  two 
of  Fraunhofer's  lines,  and  their  refractive  indices  for  n 
particular  medium.  We  can  then  test  the  accuracy  of  the 
formula  by  its  agreement  with  the  corresponding  numbers 
in  the  same  medium  for  others  of  the  fixed  lines.  Thus, 
taking  the  data  for  water  given  above,  we  have,  from  the 
numbers  for  the  two  hydrogen  lines  Cand  F,  the  values 

o- 1-3243, 

(3-  0-00000000319. 

Calculating  from  these,  and  the  wave-length  of  H,  we  have 
for  its  refractive  index  1  '3447,  instead  of  1-3442  as  deter- 
mined by  Fraunhofer.  So  far  as  we  may  trust  this  theory, 
which  certainly  accords  fairly  with  the  experimental  data 
for  substances  of  moderate  dispersive  powers,  though  by- 
no  means  well  with  those  for  substances  of  high  dis- 
persive power  such  as  oil  of  cassia,  the  value  of  the 
quantity  a  is  the  refractive  index  for  the  longest  possible 
leaves;  i.e.,  it  is  that  of  the  inferior  limit  of  the  spectrum. 

Double  Refraction. — We  now   come   to  phenomena  Druble 
which    cannot   be  even   roughly  explained   by    processes  refrar- 
based  on  the  vague  analogies  of  sound  and  water  waves  ,lon 
which  have  hitherto  sufficed  for  our  elementary  treatment 
of  the  subject. 

These  phenomena  were  first  observed  in  Iceland    spar.  keJam- 
They  were  described  in  a  general  way  by  Bartholinus,  who  kl'3r 
showed   that   one  of   the  two  rays  into    which  a   single 
incident   ray    is   divided    by  this   substance    follows   the 
ordinary  law  of   refraction.       Huygens,  who  studied  the 
subject  only  eight  years  later,  verified  the  greater  part  of 
the  results  of   Bartholinus,  and  added   many  new  ones. 
From  his  point  of  view  it  was  of  course  obvious  that  the 
ordinary   ray  is   propagated  by  spherical   waves,  i.e.,  its 
velocity  is  the  same  in  all  directions   inside  the  crystal. 
To  explain  the  extraordinary  ray,  he  assumed  that  it  was  Wave- 
propagated  in  waves  of  the  form  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revolu-  surface 
tion,  the  simplest  assumption  he  could  make.     To  test  its0  *xtnl 
accuracy  he  first  noticed  that  a  rhombohedral   crystal  of 
Iceland  spar  behaves  in  precisely  the  same  way  whichever 
pair  of  parallel   faces  light   passes   through.     Hence   he 
acutely  concluded  that  the  axes  of  the  ellipsoids  of  revolu 
tion  (if  such  were  the  form  of  the   waves  for  the  extra- 
ordinary ray)  must  be  symmetrically  situated  with  regard 
to  each  of  these  planes.    The  only  such  lines  in  a  rhombo- 
hedron  are  parallel  to  that  which  joins  those  corners  which 
are  formed  by  the  meeting  of  three  equal  plane  angles.     In 
the  case  of  Iceland  spar  these  equal  angles  are  obtuse. 
Huygens   then    verified,   by  experiments    well    contrived, 
though  carried  out  by  a  very  rough  mode  of  measurement, 
the  general  agreement  of  his  hypothesis  with  the  fact;  and 
he  further  tested  it  by  comparing  its  indications  as  to  the 
position  of  the  two  images  for  any  position  of  the  crystal 
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with  the  results  of  direct  observation.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  whole  investigation  was,  for  the  age  in 
which  it  was  made,  of  an  exceedingly  high  order.  But  it 
must  not  be  left  unsaid  that  far  more  accurate  measure- 
ments than  those  of  Huygens^  were  necessary  before  it 
could  be  asserted  that  the  form  of  the  extraordinary  wave 
t*  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  and  not  merely  a  surface 
closely  resembling  such  an  ellipsoid.  These  improved 
measurements  were  nnde  1802  by  Wollaston,  and  they 
have  recently  beer  repeated  with  far  more  perfect  optical 
means  by  Stokes,  Mascart,  and  Glazebrook.  The  result 
has  been  the  complete  verification  of  Huygens's  conjecture. 
The  generating  ellipse  of  the  extraordinary  waves  is  found 
to  have  its  minor  axis,  which  is  that  of  revolution,  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  corresponding  sphere  for  the  ordinary 
ray.  Its  major  axis  is  to  the  minor  nearlv  in  the  ratio 
1-654: 1-483. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  trace  the  paths  of  the  two 
.rays  into  which  a  ray  falling  in  any  direction  on  a  surface 
of  the  crystal  is  divided  by  refraction. 

Let  fig.  34  represent  a  plane  wave, front  AB  (in  air) 
falling  on  the  surface  AC  of  a  piece  of  Iceland  spar  cut  in 
any  way.  The  figure  is  a  section  perpendicular  to  the 
surface,  and  parallel  to  the  incident  ray.  The  wave-front 
A.B  cuts  the  surface  of  the  spar  in  a  line  (not  shown)  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Draw  from  A  the 
axis  Aa  (not  necessarily  in  the  plane  of  the  paper)  and  the 
sphere  and  ellipsoid  of  revolution  which  have  Aa  for  a 
common  axis.  Then,  if  C  be  taken  such  that  BC  is  to  Aa  as 
the  velocity  of  light  in  air  is  to  that  of  the  ordinary  ray  in 


Fig.  34. 
the  crystal,  the  wave-front  of  the  ordinary  ray  is  found  by 
drawing  a  tangent  plane  to  the  sphere,  passing  through  C 
and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  This  touches 
the  sphere  in  a  point  o  (in  the  plane  of  the  paper)  and  AoO 
13  the  ordinary  ray.1  To  find  the  direction  Of  the  extraor- 
dinary ray,  a  piano  perpendicular  to  tEe  paper,  and  passing 
through  C,  must  be  drawn  so  as  to  touch  the  ellipsoid.  Let 
e  be  the  point  of  contact,  which  will  in  general  not  be  in 
the  plane  of  the  paper  unless  Aa  is  in  or  perpendicular 
to  that  plane ;  then  AeE  is  the  extraordinary  ra) 

Ihus,  in  general,  the  extraordinary  ray  is  not  in  the 
plane  of  incidence.  Also  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of -the 
:ingle3  of  incidence  and  refraction  is  generally  different  for 
dili'erent  directions  of  incidence,  in  the  case  of  the 
extraordinary  ray. 

In  an  elomcntary  article  we  cannot  attempt  more  fully 
to  study  these  phenomena ;  so  we  metely  state  that  all  the 
observed   appearances,   so   far   as   the   directions   of   the 

1  This  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  construction  we  have  already 
given  for  singly  refracting  bodies. 


refracted  rays  are  concerned,  arc  explained  by  supposing 
the  wave-surface  in  the  crystal  to  be  made  up  of  the  sphere 
and;  the  ellipsoid  of  revolution  above  described.  Thus, 
when  both  eyes -are  used,  the  two  images  of  a  plane  object 
seen  through  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  appear  in  general 
to  be  situated  at  different  distances  above  the  plane.  One 
of  them  maintains  ita  apparent  position  as  the  crystal  is 
made  to  rotate  about  a  perpendicular  to  the  two  faces 
employed  :  the  other's  position  varies  as  the  crystal  is 
turned. 

But  we  have  now  to  inquire  why  the  incident  ray  is 
divided  into  two,  and  why  one  of  them  follows  the  ordinary 
law  of  refraction.     Here  another  experimental   result  ofPolariza 
Huygens   comes   to  our   assistance      We  paraphrase  the  *"»>»  «i 
author's  description  :-  liSnt 

"  I  will,  before  concluding,  mention  another  rematkable  pheno-  Huy- 
mjnon  which  1  discovered  after  the  above  was  written.  For,  gens's 
although  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  the  cause  of  it,  I  do  not  dis- 
wish  on  that  account  to  refrain  from  pointing  it  out,  in  order  that  covery. 
others  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeking  to  explain  it.  It 
appears  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  hypotheses  additional  to 
those  already  given,— though  these  will  lose  none  of  their  proba- 
bility, confirmed  as  they  have  been  by  so  many  tests.  The  phen"- 
mer.on  is  that,  taking  two  fragments  of  the  crystal  (Iceland  spar) 
and  laying  them  on  one  another,  or  even  holding  them  apart,  if  all 
the  faces  of  the  one  be  parallel  to  those  of  the  other,  a  ray  of  light 
divided  into  two  by  the  first  fragment  will  not  be  farther  subdivided 
by  the  second.  The  ordinary  ray  from  the  first  will  be  refracted 
ordinarily  by  the  second,  the  extraordinary  ray  extraordinarily. 
And  the  same  thing  happens  not  only  in  this  arrangement  but  in 
all  others  in  which  the  principal  sections2  of  the  two  fragments  are 
in  the  same  plane,  whether  the  surfaces  turned  towards  one  another 
be  parallel  or  not.  It  is,  in  fact,  marvellous  that  these  rays,  fall- 
ing on  the  second  fragment,  do  not  divide  like  the  ray  incident  on 
the  first.  One  would  say  that  the  ordinary  ray  from  the  first  frag, 
ment  had  lost  what  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  extraordinary 
refraction,  and  the  extraordinary  ray  that  which  is  necessary  for 
ordinary  refraction  ;  but  there  is  something  else  which  upsets  this 
view.  For  when  one  places  the  fragments  so  that  their  principal 
sections  are  at  right  angles,  whether  the  opposed  surfaces  be  parallel 
or  not,  the  ordinary  ray  from  the  first  suffers  only  extraordinary 
refraction  by  the  second,  and  vice  versa. 

"  But  in  all  the  infinite  number  of  positions  other  than  those 
named,  both  rays  from  the  first  fragment  are  divided  into  two  by 
the  second.  Thus  the  single  incident  ray  is  divided  into  four, 
sometimes  equally  sometimes  unequally  bright,  according  to  the 
varying  relative  position  of  the  crystals.  But  all  together  do  not 
seem  to  have  more  light  than  has  the  single  incident  ray. 

"  When  we  consider  that,  the  two  rays  given  by  the  first  crystal 
remaining  the  same,  it  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  second 
crystal  whether  they  shall  be  divided  into  two  or  not,  while  the  in- 
cident ray  is  always  divided,  it  appears  that  we  must  conclude  that 
the  waves  of  light  which  have  traversed  the  first  crystal  have 
acquired  a  form  or  disposition  which  in  some  positions  enables  them 
to  excite  the  two  kinds  of  matter  which  give  rise  to  the  two  kinds 
of  refraction,  in  other  positions  to  excite  only  one  of  them.  But 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  any  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this." 

So  far  Huygens.     His  statements  are  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  fact ;   and  they  were  reproduced  by  Newton3 
in  very  nearly  the  same  form.     Newton  adds  : — "  The  un-  Newton's 
usual  refraction  is,  therefore,  performed   by  an  original  coujec- 
property  of  the  rays.     And   it  remains  to  be  enquired.  ian- 
whether  the  rays  have  not  more  original  properties  than 
are  yet  discovered.     Have  not  the  rays  of  light  several 
sides,  endued  with  several  original  properties! " 

It  is  very  curious  to  notice  how  near  each  of  these  great 
men  came  to  the  true  explanation,  and  yet  how  long  time 
elapsed  before  that  explanation  was  found.  The  date  of 
Huygens's  work  is  1G90,  that  of  Newton's  1704.  It  was 
not  till  1810  that  farther  information  on  the  subject  was 
obtained.  Then  one  brilliant  observation  opened  the  way 
for  a  host  of  discoveries  in  a  new  and  immense  field,  of 
optics. 

•  Defined  as  passing  through  the  shorter  diagonal  of  one  of  the 
rhombic  faces  of  the  crystal,  and  through  the  edge  formed  by  the  two 
adjacent  faces.  8  Ovtics.  Queries  ~j,  U6. 
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In  the  last-mentioned  year  Malus,  wnile  engaged  on  the 
theory  of  double  refraction,  casually  examined  through  a 
doubly  refracting  prism  of  quartz  the  sunlight  reflected 
from  the  windows  of  the  Luxembourg  palace.  He  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  two  rays  alternately  disappeared 
as  the  prism  was  rotated  through  successive  right  angles, 
— in  other  words,  that  the  reflected  light  had  acquired 
properties  etactly  corresponding  to  those  of  the  rays 
transmitted  through  Iceland  spar.  Even  Malus  was  so 
imbued  with  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light  that  he  named 
this  phenomenon  polarization,  holding  it  as  inexplicable 
on.  the  wave  theory,  and  as  requiring  a  species  of  polarity 
(akin  to  the  magnetic)  in  the  light-corpuscles — a  close 
reproduction  of  one  of  New  ton's  guesses. 

But  after  a  short  time  Hooke's  old  guess  was  independ- 
ently reproduced,  and  in  the  hands  of  Young  and  others,  j 
but  most  especially  of  Fresnel,  the  consequences  of  the 
assumption,  that  the  vibrations  of  the  luniiniferous  medium 
take  place  perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  the  ray,  were 
the  almost  complete  explanation  of  the  cause  of  double 
refraction,  and  the  discovery  (often  the  prediction)  of  a 
long  series  of  the  most  gorgeous  phenomena  known  to 
science. 

The  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  conception  probably 
lay  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  familiar  forms  of  wave- 
motion — such  as  sound-waves  in  air  or  in  water,  and 
ordinary  water  waves — are  not  of  this  character.  In 
sound-waves  the  vibrations  are  wholly  in  the  direction  of 
the  ray,  while  in  surface-waves  in  water  they  are  partly 
parallel  to  and  partly  perpendicular  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  wave  is  travelling.  That  a  body  may  transmit 
waves  .in  which  the  vibration  is  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  a  ray,  it  must  have  the  properties  of  an  elastic 
solid  rather  than  of  a  fluid  of  any  kind.  And  our 
experience  of  the  almost  entire  absence  of  resistance  to  the 
planetary  motion  seems,  at  first  sight  at  least,  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  idea  that  the  planets  move  in  a 
jelly-like  solid,  filling  all  space  through  which  light  can 
be  propagated. 

Without  going  into  difficult  dynamical  details,  we  may 
obtain  a  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  motion  now  to  be 
considered,  by  observing  the  propagation  of  a  wave  when 
a  long  stretched  wire  or  string  is  struck  or  plucked  near 
one  end.  Here  the  line  of  motion  of  each  part  of  the 
wire  is  almost  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
wire,  i.e.  to  the  line  along  which  the  wave  travels.  (When 
the  string  is  extensible  there  may  be  another  wave,  due  to 
extension  ;  but  this,  which  is  analogous  to  sound,  has  its 
vibrations  alo?ig  the  string,  and  it  usually  travels  at  a  very 
different  rate  from  the  other,  so  that  the  two  are  not  in 
ny  way  associated). 

Now  it  is  clear  that  waves  of  this  wholly  transverse 
character  can  have,  in  Newton's  language,  sides.  And  it  is 
also  clear  that  they  cannot  interfere  so  as  mutually  to 
destroy  one  another  unless  their  corresponding  sides  are 
parallel  to  one  another ;  nor  can  they  interfere  at  all  if 
their  sides  are  perpendicular  to  one  another.  Hence  a  very 
severe  test  of  the  theory  will  be  furnished  by  examining 
various  cases  of  interference  of  polarized  light,  which  ought 
to  present  in  general  marked  differences  from  those  of 
ordinary  light.  It  was  by  experiments  of  this  kind  that 
Fresnel  and  Arago  first  firmly  established  the  bases  of  the 
theory  of  polarization.  The  important  fact  discovered 
by  Malus  was  soon  generalized  into  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

Light  reflected  from  the  surface  of  substances  so  different 
as  water,  glass,  polished  wood,  iSic,  at  a  certain  definite 
angle,  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  substance,  is 
found  to  possess  ail  the  properties  of  one  of  the  rays 
transmitted  through   Iceland   spar.     If  the   plane   of  re- 


flexion is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  spar,  the  properties 
of  the  reflected  light  are  those  of  the  ordinary  ray  ;  if 
perpendicular  to  it,  those  of  the  extraordinary  ray. 

It  was  reserved  for  Brewster  to  discover,  as  the  resul 
of  an  extraordinary  series  of  experimental  measurements, 
the  "very  simple  law  which  follows  : — 

The    tangent    of  the   polarizing    angle    is    equal    to  the  Brewsti 
refractive  index  of  the  reflecting  substance.  law 

This  may  be  put  in  another  form,  in  which  its  connexion 
with  theory  is  a  little  more  evident : — 

When  the  reflected  ray  is  completely  polarized,  it  ii 
perpendicular  to  the  refracted  ray. 

Bearing  in  mind  Huygens's  observations  on  light  which 
has  passed  through  two  crystals  of  Iceland  spar,  we  can 
now  see  that  a  ray  of  light  polarized" by  reflexion  is  in 
general  divided  into  two  by  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar.  But 
there  is  only  one  ray  when  the  principal  plane  of  the 
crystal  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  reflexion,  and  none  when 
these  planes  are  perpendicular  to  one  another. 

We  may  now  much  simplify  matters  by  suppressing  the  P'olam 
Iceland  spar,  and  using  two  reflecting  plates  of  glass,  so  n"'1 
placed  that  a  ray  meets  each  of  them  in  succession  at  theavaJ5< 
polarizing  angle.     It  is  then  found  that  when  the  planes 
of   reflexion   are    parallel    the    ray   is   reflected    (almost 
without  loss)  from  the   second  plate,  but  when  they  are 
perpendicular  to  one  another  there  is  complete  extinction. 
In  intermediate  positions  the  intensity  was  found  by  Arago 
to  be  as   the  souare  of   the  cosine  of  the  inclination  of 
these  planes. 

This  very  simple  experiment,  which  any  one  may  easily 
make  for  himself,  by  putting  two  pieces,  of  glass  at  the 
proper  angle  in  the  ends  of  two  wooden  tubes  which  fit 
into  one  another,  enables  us  to  form  a  general  notion  of 
the  modification  which  is  called  polarization.  The  "  sides  " 
of  the  reflected  ray  are  obviously  in,  and  perpendicular  to, 
the  plane  of  incidence ;  for  a  ray  can  be  reflected  over  and 
over  again  if  the  successive  planes  of  incidence  are  parallel, 
but  is  stopped  at  on"e  if  one  of  them  be  perpendicular  to 
the  others. 

Here,  however,  two  new  difficulties  come  in  at  once  : —  Diffi- 
(1)  Are  the  vibrations  of  the  reflected  ray  in,  or  pet  pen-  culties 
dicular  to,  the  plane  of  reflexion  I     (2)  As  ordinary  sun  or  »' thB 
lamp  light,  reflected  at  the  proper  angle  from  a  polarizing    leo^ 
surface,  shows  no  variation  of  intensity  when  the  azimuth 
of  the  plane  of  reflexion  is  changed,  what  can  be  then  the 
direction  of  its  vibrations?     These  'questions   have    not 
yet  been  answered  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner 
Many  important  phenomena  are  explaiued  in  terms  quite  Plane 
independent  of  the  proper  answer  to  (1);  and,  in  others  vibra- 
which  do  depend  on  the  answer,  the  theoretical  differences  ''£"  ^ 
between  the  results  of   the  two  hypotheses  are  so  small  poiarj; 
as  to  have  hitherto  remained  undetected.    In  an  important  tion 
test,  suggested  by  Stokes,  the  experimental  results  have 
been  at  variance  in  a  way  not  yet  explained.     It  is  quite 
possible  that,  as  is  required  by   Clerk  Maxwell's  electro- 
■magnetic  theory  of  light  (see  Ether),  there  may  be_  simul- 
taneous displacements,  but  of  different  characters,  in  each 
of  these  planes,  and  then  the  question  would  be  reduced 
to— Which  of  these  displacements  is  the  luminous  one  ? 
But  on  this  theory,  both  are  probably  essential  to  vision. 

As  to  the  second  question,  it  may  be  said— first,  that,  Natur 
so  far  as  the  test  of  double  refraction  can  inform  us,  a  ofcon 
polarized  ray  whose  plane  of  polarization  is  made  to  rota:   ,    h(_ 
rapidly  produces  precisely  the  same  effects  as  a  raj 
ordinary  light ;  and,  secondly,  that,  so  great  is  the  nui. 
of  vibrations  even  of  red  light  in  one  second,  it  would  b< 
impossible  to  make   the  plane  of  polarization  rotate  fas 
enough  to  affect  the  circumstances  of  any  of  the  phenon 
of  interference,  even  when  they  take  place  between  two 
portions   of    the    same   ray,    one   of    which   is   retardod 
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with  the  results  of  direct  observation.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  whole  investigation  was,  for  the  age  in 
which  it  was  made,  of  an  exceedingly  high  order.  But  it 
must  not  be  left  unsaid  that  far  more  accurate  measure- 
ments than  those  of  Huygens.-  were  necessary  before  it 
could  be  asserted  that  the  form  of  the  extraordinary  wave 
is  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  and  not  merely  a  surface 
closely  resembling  such  an  ellipsoid.  These  improved 
measurements  were  made  1802  by  Wollaston,  and  they 
have  recently  beer  repeated  with  far  more  perfect  optical 
means  by  Stokes,  Mascart,  and  Glazebrook.  The  result 
has  been  the  complete  verification  of  Huygens's  conjecture. 
The  generating  ellipse  of  the  extraordinary  waves  is  found 
to  have  its  minor  axis,  which  is  that  of  revolution,  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  corresponding  sphere  for  the  ordinary 
ray.  Its  major  axis  is  to  the  minor  nearlv  in  the  ratio 
1-654  : 1-483. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  trace  the  paths  of  the  two 
.rays  into  which  a  ray  falling  in  any  direction  on  a  surface 
of  the  crystal  is  divided  by  refraction. 

Let  fig.  34  represent  a  plane  wave, front  AB  (in  air) 
falling  on  the  surface  AC  of  a  piece  of  Iceland  spar  cut  in 
any  way.  The  figure  is  a  section  perpendicular  to  the 
surface,  and  parallel  to  the  incident  ray.  The  wave-front 
AB  cuts  the  surface  of  the  spar  in  a  line  (not  shown)  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Draw  from  A  the 
axis  Aa  (not  necessarily  in  the  plane  of  the  paper)  and  the 
sphere  and  ellipsoid  of  revolution  which  have  Aa  for  a 
common  axis.  Then,  if  C  be  taken  such  that  BC  is  to  Aa  a3 
the  velocity  of  light  in  air  is  to  that  of  the  ordinary  ray  in 
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Fig.  34. 
the  crystal,  the  wave-front  of  the  ordinary  ray  is  found  by 
drawing  a  tangent  plane  to  the  sphere,  passing  through  C 
and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  This  touches 
the  sphere  in  a  point  o  (in  the  plane  of  the  paper)  and  AoO 
i3  the  ordinary  ray.1  To  find  the  direction  df  the  extraor- 
dinary ray,  a  piano  perpendicular  to  tSe  paper,  and  passing 
through  C,  must  be  drawn  so  as  to  touch  the  ellipsoid.  Let 
e  be  the  point  of  contact,  which  will  in  general  not  be  in 
the  plane  of  the  paper  unless  Aa  is  in  or  perpendicular 
to  that  plane  ;  then  AeE  is  the  extraordinary  ra> 

Thus,  in  general,  the  extraordinary  ray  is  not  in  the 
plane  of  incidence  Also  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of -the 
angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  is  generally  different  for 
diirerent  directions  of  incidence,  in  {he  case  of  the 
extraordinary  ray. 

In  an  elomentary  article  we  cannot  attempt  more  fully 
to  study  these  phenomena ;  so  we  merely  state  that  all  the 
observed   appearances,   so   far   as   the   directions   of   the 


1  Tim  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  construction  we  have 
Riven  for  singly  refracting  bodies. 


refracted  rays  are  concerned,  arc  explained  by  supposing 
the  wave-surface  in  the  crystal  to  be  made  up  of  the  sphere 
and^the  ellipsoid  of  revolution  above  described.  Thus, 
when  both  eyes  are  used,  the  two  images  of  a  plane  object 
seen  through  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  appear  in  general 
to  be  situated  at  different  distances  above  the  plane.  One 
of  them  maintains  its  apparent  position  as  the  crystal  is 
made  to  rotate  about  a  perpendicular  to  the  two  faces 
employed  :  the  other's  position  varies  as  the  crystal  is 
turned. 

But  we  have  now  to  inquire  why  the  incident  ray  is 
divided  into  two,  and  why  one  of  them  follows  the  ordinary 
law  of  refraction.     Here  another  experimental   result  of  Polarize 
Huygens   comes   to  our   assistance      We  paraphrase  the  '}on  °' 
author's  description  :-  Ught- 

"  I  will,  before  concluding,  mention  another  remarkable  pftono-  Huy- 
menon  which  I  discovered  after  the  above  was  written,  Ij'or,  gens's 
although  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  the  cause  of  it,  I  do  not  dis- 
wish  on  that  account  to  refrain  from  pointing  it  out,  in  order  that  covery. 
others  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeking  to  explain  it.  It 
appears  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  hypotheses  additional  to 
those  already  given, — though  these  will  lose  none  of  their  proba- 
bility, confirmed  as  they  have  been  by  so  many  tests.  The  pheno- 
menon is  that,  taking  two  fragments  of  the  crystal  (Iceland  spar) 
and  laying  them  on  one  another,  or  even  holding  them  apart,  if  all 
the  faces  of  the  one  be  parallel  to  those  of  tho  other,  a  ray  of  light 
divided  into  two  by  the  first  fragment  will  not  be  farther  subdivided 
by  the  second.  The  ordinary  ray  from  the  first  will  be  refracted 
ordinarily  by  the  second,  the  extraordinary  ray  extraordinarily. 
And  the  same  thing  happens  not  only  in  this  arrangement  but  In 
all  others  in  which  the  principal  sections2  of  the  two  fragments  are- 
in  the  same  plane,  whether  the  surfaces  turned  towards  one  another 
be  parallel  or  not.  It  is,  in  fact,  marvellous  that  these  rays,  fall- 
ing on  the  second  fragment,  do  not  divide  like  the  ray  incident  on 
the  first.  One  would  say  that  the  ordinary  ray  from  the  first  frag, 
ment  had  lost  what  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  extraordinary 
refraction,  and  the  extraordinary  ray  that  which  is  necessary  for 
ordinary  refraction  ;  but  there  is  something  else  which  upsets  this 
view.  For  when  one  places  the  fragments  so  that  their  principal 
sections  are  at  right  angles,  whether  the  opposed  surfaces  be  parallel 
or  not,  the  ordinary  ray  from  the  first  suffers  only  extraordinary 
refraction  by  the  second,  and  vice  versa. 

"  But  in  all  the  infinite  number  of  positions  other  than  those 
named,  both  rays  from  the  first  fragment  are  divided  into  two  by 
the  second.  Thus  the  single  incident  ray  is  divided  into  four, 
sometimes  equally  sometimes  unequally  bright,  according  to  the 
varying  relative  position  of  the  crystals.  But  all  together  do  not 
seem  to  have  more  light  than  has  the  single  incident  ray. 

"  When  we  consider  that,  the  two  rays  given  by  the  first  crystal 
remaining  the  same,  it  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  second 
crystal  whether  they  shall  be  divided  into  two  or  not,  while  the  in- 
cident ray  is  always  divided,  it  appears  that  we  must  conclude  that 
the  waves  of  light  which  have  traversed  the  first  -  crystal  have 
acquired  a  form  or  disposition  which  in  some  positions  enables  them 
to  excite  the  two  kinds  of  matter  which  give  rise  to  the  two  kinds 
of  refraction,  in,  other  positions  to  excite  only  one  of  them.  But 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  any  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this." 

So  far  Huygens.     His  statements  are  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  fact ;   and  they  were  reproduced  by  Newton8 
in  very  nearly  the  same  form.     Newton  adds  : — "  The  un-  Newton's 
usual  refraction  is,  therefore,  performed   by  an  original  conjee- 
property  of  the  rays.     And   it  remains  to  be  enquired. ""*■ 
whether  the  rays  have  not  more  original  properties  than 
are  yet  discovered.     Have  not  the  rays  of  light  several 
sides,  endued  with  several  original  properties'! " 

It  is  very  curious  to  notice  how  near  each  of  these  great 
men  came  to  the  true  explanation,  and  yet  how  long  time 
elapsed  before  that  explanation  was  found.  The  date  of 
Huygens's  work  is  1C90,  that  of  Newton's  1704.  It  was 
not  till  1810  that  farther  information  on  the  subject  was 
obtained.  Then  one  brilliant  observation  opened  the  way 
for  a  host  of  discoveries  in  anew  and  immense  field,  of 
optics. 

9  Defined  as  passing  through  tho  shorter  diagonal  of  one  of  the 
rhombic  faces  of  the  crystal,  and  through  tho  else  formed  by  tlie  two 
adiacent  faces.  '  Ovtics.  Queries  '_.'■.  2fi. 
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In  the  last-mentioned  year  Malus,  wnile  engaged  on  the 
theory  of  double  refraction,  casually  examined  through  a 
doubly  refracting  prism  of  quartz  the  sunlight  reflected 
from  the  windows  of  the  Luxembourg  palace.  He  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  two  rays  alternately  disappeared 
as  the  prism  was  rotated  through  successive  right  angles, 
— in  other  words,  that  the  reflected  light  had  acquired 
properties  exactly  corresponding  to  those  of  the  rays 
transmitted  through  Iceland  spar.  Even  Malus  was  so 
imbued  with  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light  that  he  named 
this  phenomenon  polarization,  holding  it  as  inexplicable 
on  the  wave  theory,  and  as  requiring  a  species  of  polarity 
(akin  to  the  magnetic)  in  the  light-corpuscles — a  close 
reproduction  of  one  of  Newton's  guesses. 

But  after  a  short  time  Hooke's  old  guess  was  independ- 
ently reproduced,  and  in  the  hands  of  Young  and  others, 
but  most  espepially  of  Fresnel,  the  consequences  of  the 
assumption,  that  the  vibrations  of  the  luruiniferous  medium 
take  place  perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  the  ray,  were 
the  almost  complete  explanation  of  the  cause  of  double 
refraction,  and  the  discovery  (often  the  prediction)  of  a 
long  series  of  the  most  gorgeous  phenomena  known  to 
science. 

The  reat  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  conception  probably 
lay  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  familiar  forms  of  wave- 
motion — such  as  sound-waves  in  air  or  in  water,  and 
ordinary  water  waves — are  not  of  this  character.  In 
sound-waves  the  vibrations  are  wholly  in  the  direction  of 
the  ray,  while  in  surface-waves  in  water  they  are  partly 
parallel  to  and  partly  perpendicular  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  wave  is  travelling.  That  a  body  may  transmit 
waves  .in  which  the  vibration  is  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  a  ray,  it  must  have  the  properties  of  an  elastic 
solid  rather  than  of  a  fluid  of  any  kind.  And  our 
experience  of  the  almost  entire  absence  of  resistance  to  the 
planetary  motion  seems,  at  first  sight  at  least,  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  idea  that  the  planets  move  in  a 
jelly-like  solid,  filling  all  space  through  which  light  can 
be  propagated. 

Without  going  into  difficult  dynamical  details,  we  may 
obtain  a  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  motion  now  to  be 
considered,  by  observing  the  propagation  of  a  wave  when 
a  long  stretched  wire  or  string  is  struck  or  plucked  near 
one  end.  Here  the  line  of  motion  of  each  part  oi  the 
wire  is  almost  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
wire,  i.e.  to  the  line  along  which  the  wave  travels.  (When 
the  string  is  extensible  there  may  be  another  wave,  due  to 
extension ;  but  this,  which  is  analogous  to  sound,  has  its 
vibrations  along  the  string,  and  it  usually  travels  at  a  very 
different  rate  from  the  other,  so  that  the  two  are  not  in 
ny  way  associated). 

Now  it  is  clear  that  waves  of  this  wholly  transverse 
character  can  have,  in  Newton's  language,  sides.  And  it  is 
also  clear  that  they  cannot  interfere  so  as  mutually  to 
destroy  one  another  unless  their  corresponding  sides  are 
parallel  to  one  another ;  nor  can  they  interfere  at  all  if 
their  sides  are  perpendicular  to  one  another.  Hence  a  very 
severe  test  of  the  theory  will  be  furnished  by  examining 
various  cases  of  interference  of  polarized  light,  which  ought 
to  present  in  general  marked  differences  from  those  of 
ordinary  light.  It  was  by  experiments  of  this  kind  that 
Fresnel  and  Arago  first  firmly  established  the  bases  of  the 
theory  of  polarization.  The  important  fact  discovered 
by  Malus  was  soon  generalized  into  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

Light  reflected  from  the  surface  of  substances  so  different 
as  water,  glass,  polished  wood,  ic,  at  a  certain  definite 
angle,  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  substance,  is 
found  to  possess  ail  the  properties  of  one  of  the  rays 
transmitted  through   Iceland   spar.     If  the   plane   of  re- 


flexion is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  spar,  the  properties 
of  the  reflected  light  are  those  of  the  ordinary  ray  ;  it 
perpendicular  to  it,  those  of  the  extraordinary  ray. 

It  was  reserved  for  Brewster  to  discover,  as  the  resv.l 
of  an  extraordinary  series  of  experimental  measurements, 
the  "very  simple  law  which  follows  : — 

Tlie   tangent    of  the   polarizing    angle    is    equal    to  the  Brewste* 
refractive  index  of  the  reflecting  substance.  law 

This  may  be  put  in  another  form,  in  which  its  connexion 
with  theory  is  a  little  more  evident : — 

When  the  reflected  ray  is  completely  ]>olarLed,  it  i: 
perpendicular  to  the  refracted  ray. 

Bearing  in  mind  Huygens's  observations  on  light  which 
has  passed  through  two  crystals  of  Iceland  spar,  we  can 
now  see  that  a  ray  of  light  polarized 'by  reflexion  is  in 
general  divided  into  two  by  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar.  But 
there  is  only  one  ray  when  the  principal  plane  of  the 
crystal  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  reflexion,  and  none  when 
these  planes  are  perpendicular  to  one  another. 

We  may  now  much  simplify  matters  by  suppressing  the  folarbs 
Iceland  spar,  and  using  two  reflecting  plates  of  glass,  so  n"'1 
placed  that  a  ray  meets  each  of  them  in  succession  at  the*     *wl 
polarizing  angle.     It  is  then  found  that  when  the  planes 
of   reflexion   are    parallel    the    ray   is   reflected    (almost 
without  loss)  from  the   second  plate,  but  when  they  are 
perpendicular  to  one  another  there  is  complete  astinction. 
In  intermediate  positions  the  intensity  was  found  by  Arago 
to  be  as   the  sciuare  of   the  cosine  of  the  inclination  of 
these  planes. 

This  very  simple  experiment,  which  any  one  may  easily 
make  for  himself,  by  putting  two  pieces,  of  glass  at  the 
proper  angle  in  the  ends  of  two  wooden  tubes  which  fit 
into  one  another,  enables  us  to  form  a  general  notion  of 
the  modification  which  is  called  polarization.  The  "  sides  " 
of  the  reflected  ray  are  obviously  in,  and  perpendicular  to, 
the  plane  of  incidence ;  for  a  ray  can  be  reflected  over  and 
over  again  if  the  successive  planes  of  incidence  are  parallel, 
but  is  stopped  at  on"e  if  one  of  them  be  perpendicular  to 
the  others. 

Here,  however,  two  new  difficulties  come  in  at  once  : —  Diffi- 
(1)  Are  the  vibrations  of  the  reflected  ray  in,  or  perpen-  cutties 
dicular  to,  the  plane  of  reflexion  !     (2)  As  ordinary  sun  or  "' tho 
lamp  light,  reflected  at  the  proper  angle  from  a  polarizing 
surface,  shows  no  variation  of  intensity  when  the  azimuth 
of  the  plane  of  reflexion  is  changed,  what  can  be  then  the 
direction  of  its  vibrations?     These  -questions   have    not 
yet  been  answered  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner 
Many  important  phenomena  are  explained  in  terms  quite  Plane  of 
independent  of  the  proper  answer  to  (1);  and,  in  others  vjbra- 
which  do  depend  on  the  answer,  the  theoretical  differences  p,™^ 
between  the  results  of   the  two  hypotheses  are  so  small  p0"iarizl. 
as  to  have  hitherto  remained  undetected.     In  an  important  tion 
test,  suggested  by  Stokes,  the  experimental  results  have 
been  at  variance  in  a  way  not  yet  explained.     It  is  quite 
possible  that,  as  is  required  by   Clerk   Maxwell's  electro- 
magnetic  theory  of  light  (see  Ether),  there  may  be  simul- 
taneous displacements,  but  of  different  characters,  in  each 
of  these  planes,  and  then  the  question  would  be  reduced 
to — Which  of  these  displacements  is  the  luminous  one ) 
But  on  this  theory,  both  are  probably  essential  to  vision. 

As  to  the  second  question,  it  may  be  snii— first,  that,  Nature 
so  far  as  the  test  of  double  refraction  can  inform  us,  a  "'j^ 
polarized  ray  whose  plane  of  polarization  is  made  to  rotate  l;  ht> 
rapidly  produces  precisely  the  same  effects  as  a   raj 
ordinary  light;  and,  secondly,  that,  so  great  is  the  nui. 
of  vibrations  even  of  red  light  in  one  second,  it  would  h< 
impossible  to  make   the  plane  of  polarization  rotate  fas 
enough  to  affect  the  circumstances  of  any  of  the  phenomena 
of  interference,  even  when  they  take  place  between  two 
portions   of    the    same   ray,    one   of    which   is   retardid 
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thousands  of  wave-lengtbs  -aore  than  the  other.  But, 
thirdly,  the  fact  that,  when  homogeneous  light  is  used, 
Newton's  rings  have  been  counted  up  to  the  7000th  shows 
that,  whatever  be  the  actual  nature  of  the  vibrations  of 
unpolarized  light,  they  must  for  at  least  7000  waves  in 
succession  be  almost  precisely  similar  to  one  another. 
Then,  for  other  7000  waves  -or  so,  we  may  have  a  totally 
different  type  of  vibration.  But,  fourthly,  in  the  course 
of  yth  of  a  second,  at  the  very  utmost,  the  vibrations 
must  have  been  almost  uniformly  distributed  over  all 
directions  perpendicular  to  the  ray.  Again,  however, 
fifthly,  another  quite  different  view  .may  be  suggested. 
All  common  light  has  its  origin  from  a  practically  infinite 
number  of  sources,  consisting  of  the  vibrating  particles  of 
the  luminous  body.  The  contributions  from  each  of  these, 
sources  (so  far  as  one  definite  wave-length  is  concerned) 
may  be  and  probably  are  at  any  one  point  as  different  in 
direction  of  vibration  as  they  certainly  must  be  in  phase.1 
From  this  point  of  view,  which  we  cannot  develop  here, 
the  uniformity  of  optical  phenomena  becomes  quite 
analogous  to  the  statistical  species  of  uniformity  which  is 
now  found  to  account  for  the  behaviour  of  the  practically 
infinite  group  of  particles  forming  a  cubic  inch  of  gas. 
The  reader  need  only  think  of  the  fact  that,  so  numerous 
are  those  particles,  it  is  practically  (though  not  theoreti- 
cally) impossible  that  even  a  cubic  millimetre  of  air  should, 
even  for  10oQOth  of  a  second,  -contain  oxygen  particles 
alone. 

When  light  is  reflected  at  an  incidence  either  less,  or 
greater  than  the  polarizing  angle,  it  behaves  as  if  part  of 
it  only  were  polarized  and  the  rest  ordinary  light ;  and  it 
is  said  to  be  partially  polarized.  Tested  by  a  crystal  of 
Iceland  spar,  it  gives  two  images  in  all  positions  of  the 
crystal ;  but  their  brightness  is  unequal  except  in  the  special 
positio.-?  where  they  would  be  of  equal  brightness  were  the 
ray  Wholly  polarized. 

From  the  fourth'of  the  remarks  made  above  regarding 
common  light,  and  the  facts  of  double  refraction,  it 
follows  at  once  that,  when  light  is  to  any  extent  polarized 
by  reflexion,  there  must  be  an  exactly  equal  amount  of 
polarized  light  in  the  refracted  ray,  and  its  plane  of 
polarization  must  be  perpendicular  to  that  of  refraction. 
This  was  established  by  experiment  soon  after  Malus's 
discovery.  But  as  the  reflected  ray  from  glass,  water,  &c, 
is  in  general  much  weaker  than  the  refracted  ray,  the 
percentage  of  polarized  light  is  generally  much  greater  in 
the  former.  It  was  found,  however,  by  experiment  that 
refraction  at  a  second  glass  plate  parallel  to  the  first 
increases  the  proportion  of  polarized  to  common  light  in 
the  transmitted  ray,  and  thus  that  light  may  be  almost 
completely  polarized  by  transmission,  at  the  proper  angle, 
through  a  number  of  .parallel  plates.  The  experimental 
data  of  this  subject  were  very  carefully  obtained  by 
Brewster.  He  has  found,  for  instance,  how  the  angle  of 
incidence  for  the  most  complete  polarization  varies  with 
the  number  of  plates.  The  plane  of  polarization  of  such 
a  bundle  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  refraction. 

This,  however  useful  on  many  occasions,  is  at  best  a 
rough  arrangement  for  producing  polarized  light.  By  far 
the  most  perfect  polarizer  for  a  broad  beam  of  light  is  a 
crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  sufficiently  thick  to  allow  of  the 
complete  separation  of  the  two  rays.  But  such  specimens 
are  rare  and  costly,  so  that  the  polarizer  in  practical  use 
is  now  what  is  called  Nicol's  prism,  invented  in  1828 
(Jameson's  Journal,  p.  83).  By  cutting  a  rhomb  of  Iceland 
spar  in  two,  and  cementing  the  pieces  together  with 
Canada  balsam  (after  carefully  polishing  the   cut  faces), 

1  A  curious  exception  occurs  in  the  case  of  light  radiated  from  a 
bod?  ^fcich  pol&uzes.  by  absorption.      See  Radiation. 


Nicol  produced  an  arrangement  in  which  one  only  of  the 
two  rays  is  transmitted,  the  other  being  totally  reflected  at 
the  surface  of  the  balsam.  The  reason  is  simply  that  the 
refractive  index  of  Canada  balsam  is  intermediate  to  those 
of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  in  the  spar.  The 
ordinary  ray,  falling  very  obliquely  on  a  medium  of  a 
smaller  refractive  index,  is  totally  reflected ;  the  extra- 
ordinary ray,  falling  on  a  medium  of  greater,  but  very 
little  greater,  refractive  power,  is  almost  wholly  transmitted. 
The  only  defect  of  the  Nicol's  prism  is  that,  to  secure 
the  total  reflexion,  its  length  must  be  considerably  greater 
than  its  breadth ;  and  thus  it  necessarily  limits  the  diver- 
gency of  the  beam  it  allows  to  pass. 

Certain  doubly  refracting  crystals  exert  considerable 
absorption  on  one  of  the  two  rays  they  produce,  and  can 
therefore,  v*hen  in  plates  of  sufficient  thickness,  be 
employed  as  polarizers.  This  is  the  case  with  some 
specimens  of  tourmaline  when  cut  into  plates  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  crystal.  It  is  also  found  in  the  flat  crystals  of 
several  artificial  salts,  such  as,  for  instance,  iodo-sulphate 
of  quinine. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  by  one  or  other  of  these  pieces 
of  apparatus,  say  a  Nicol's  prism,  light  has  been  polarized. 
If  we  examine  this  ray  by  means  of  a  second  Nicol,  placed 
in  a  similar  position  to  the  first,  it  passes  practically 
unaltered.  As  the  second  Nicol  is  made  to  rotate,  more 
and  more  of  the  light  is  stopped,  till  the  rotation  amounts 
to  a  right  angle.  Two  well-constructed  Nicols,  placed 
in  this  position,  are  practically  opaque  to  the  strongest 
sunlight.  During  the  next  quadrant  of  rotation  the 
transmitted  ray  gradually  increases  in  brightness,  until  at 
130°  of  rotation  it  passes  practically  unaltered.  Precisely 
the  same  phenomena  occur  in  the  same  order  during  the 
next  half  of  a  complete  rotation.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  this  is  merely  Huygens's  original  statement,  limited  to 
one  of  the  four  rays  which  are  produced  by  passing  common 
light  successively  through  two  crystals  of  Iceland  spar. 

Whatever  be  the  true  mechanism  of  polarized  light, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  vibrations  are  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  the  ray,  and  also  with  respect  to  the  plane 
of  polarization.  Hence  we  may,  for  many  important 
purposes,  symbolize  them  by  simple  harmonic  vibrations 
taking  place  either  in  or'perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
polarization.  But,  if  they  be  supposed  to  take  place 
simultaneously  in  these  two  planes,  their  quality  or  nature 
must  be  essentially  different  in  the  two,  else  the  symmetry 
above  referred  to  would  be  violated.  Hence  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  present  to  assume  that  they  take  place 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarization.  The  nature  of 
the  resulting  effects,  so  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned,  will 
not  be  different  for  the  different  hypotheses.  Also,  as  no 
instance  has  yet  been  observed,  even  with  the  most  intense 
beams  of  light,  in  w.hich  the  joint  effects  observed  are  not 
those  due  to  simple  superposition,  we  may  assume  that 
the  elastic  force  of  the  luminiferous  medium,  called  into 
play  by  a  displacement,  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
displacement,  and  therefore  that  the  vibrations  for  each 
wave-length  follow  the  simple  harmonic  law,  that  of  the 
cycloidal  pendulum. 

The  subject  of  the  composition  of  simple  harmonic 
motions  oftequal  period  falls  to  be  discussed  as  an  im- 
portant branch  of  kinematics  (see  Mechanics).  We  will 
therefore  here  assume  the  following  results, — referring  to 
the  above-quoted  article  for  their  proof : — 

1.  Two  simple  harmonic  motions  of  the  same  period,  in 
lines  perpendicular  to  one  another,  give,  in  general,  elliptic 
motion,  which  may  be  in  the  positive  or  negative  direction 
of  rotation. 

2.  The  ellipse  becomes  a  straight  line,  and  the  resultant 
motion  therefore  simple  harmonic,  when  the  phases  of  the 
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components  are  the  same,  or  differ  by  an  integral  multiple 

of  IT. 

3.  It  becomes  a  circle  when  the  amplitudes  of  the 
components  are  equal,  and  their  phases  differ  by  an  odd 
multiple  of  J-x  The  motion  takes  place  in  one  direction 
(say  right-handedly)  in  the  circle  when  this  multiplier  is  1, 
5,  9,  13,  &,c,  and  in  the  opposite  (left-handed)  when  it  is 
3,  7,  11,  15,  &c. 

Now,  suppose  a  plane  polarized  ray  to  fall  on  a  plate  of 
a  doubly -refracting  crystal  (a  thin  plate  of  mica  or  selenite, 
for  instance).  Within  the  plate  it  will  in  general  be 
divided  into  two,  which  are  polarized  in  planes  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  The  directions  of  vibration  in 
these  rays  are  determined  by  the  physical  properties  of 
the  material.  Let  them  be  represented  by  the  lines  Ox, 
O;/  in  fig.  35.  Then,  if  OA  represents  the  semiampli- 
tude  of  vibration  in  the  incident 
ray,  it  may  be  looked  on  by  (2) 
above  as  the  resultant  of  two 
simple  harmonic  motions  of  the 
same  period,  whose  semiamplitudes 
are  OM  and  ON,  and  which  are  in 
the  same  phase.  Each  of  these 
will  pass  through  the  plate  of 
crystal  unchanged.  But  one  will, 
in  general,  travel  faster  than  the 
other ;  for  the  essential  cause  of 
double  refraction  is  the  difference 
(if  velocities  of  the  two  rays.  The 
portions  of  the  two  rays  which 
iimultari^ously  escape  from_  the 
crystal,  and  which  travel  together 
catside  it,  will  therefore  differ  in  phase.  Hence,  to  find 
the  nature  of  the  transmitted  light,  we  must  recombine 
the  vibrations  in  OM,  ON,  taking  account  of  this  dif- 
ference of  phase.  By  (1)  above  the  result  will  be  in 
general  elliptic  motion.  The  ellipse  will  necessarily  be 
one  of  the  infinite  number  which  can  be  inscribed  in  the 
rectangle  AA'BB',  whose  construction  is  obvious.  We 
have  then,  in  general,  what  is  called  elliptically  polarized 
light.  This  degenerates  (by  (2)  above)  into  plana  polarized 
light,  whose  vibrations  are  along  OA  or  OA'  according  as 
the  difference  of  phase  is  0,  2tt,  4tt,  &c.,  or  ir,  3tt,  5t,  &.c. 
And  it  will  become  circularly  polarized  light  if  OM  =  ON 
(i.e.,  if  A.Ox  =  Jir)  and  the  difference  of  phase  be  an  odd 
multiple  of  \v.  By  (3)  above  this  will  be  right  or  left 
handed,  according  to  the  value  of  ths  odd  multiplier. 

This  conclusion  from  the  assumption  above  made  is  fully 
borne  out  by  experiment.  When  a  plate  of  mica,  of  such 
a  thickness  as  to  retard  one  of  the  two  rays  a  quarter  of  a 
wave-length  more  than  the  other,  is  interposed  between  two 
Nicols,  we  observe  the  following  phenomena  : — 

If  the  Nicols  were  originally  placed  so  as  to  extinguish 
the  light,  tho  introduction  of  the  mica  plate  in  general 
partially  restores  it.  Now,  let  the  mica  plate  be  made  to 
rotate  in  its  own  plane.  The  light  vanishes  for  successive 
positions,  differing  by  a  quadrant  of  rotation,  i.e.  whenever 
the  directions  of  vibration  in  the  crystal  coincide  with  the 
p-incipal  planes  of  the  Nicols.  In  each  of  these  positions 
the  light  from  the  first  Nicol  passes  unchanged  through 
the  mica,  and  is  therefore  entirely  stopped  by  the  second 
NicoL  Half-way  between  these  positions  tho  light  trans- 
mitted through  the  system  is  at  its  brightest ;  and  in  these 
cases  it  is  not  altered  in  brightness  by  rotating  the  second 
Nicol.  It  is  then  circularly  polarized,  and  in  whatever 
direction  the  second  Nicol  is  placed  the  component  of  the 
circular  motion  which  is  ready  to  pass  through  it  is  of  the 
same  amplitude.  Here,  then,  is  a  case  in  which  a  Nicol 
(the  second)  cannot  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  com- 
mon lisbt  and  light  very  seriously  modified. 


Tn  what  precedes,  we  have  assumed  that  homogeneont 
light  was  used.  In  general,  a  doubly-refracting  plate 
produces  a  difference  of  phase  in  its  two  rays  which  will 
depend  on  their  wave-length ;  and  thus  when  white  light 
is  used  we  have  a  display  of  colour,  sometimes  extremely 
gorgeous,  and  we  may  distinguish  light  thus  circularly 
polarized  from  common  light  by  sSght  changes  of  colour 
and  intensity  as  the  second  Nicol  is  turned 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  polarizing  angle  for  light 
reflected  in  air  from  bodies  such  as  glass,  water,  <fcc,  which 
have  a  higher  refractive  index  than  air,  and  we  have  seen 
that  an  equal  amount  of  light  is  polarized  in  the  refracted 
beam.  But  what  if  there  be  no  refracted  beam  t  This  is 
the  case  of  total  reflexion  inside  the  denser  body.  Fresnel 
discovered  that  in  this  case  the  two  kinds  of  polarized  light 
(in  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another)  co-exist  in  the 
totally  reflected  ray,  but  that  they  differ  in  -phase,  and 
therefore  in  general  recombine  into  elliptically  polarized 
light.  Guided  by  peculiar  theoretical  considerations,  he 
was  led  to  construct  a  piece  of  glass  (FresneVs  rhomb), 
inside  which  light  is  twice  totally  reflected  at  a  certain 
angle  with  the  result  that,  if  it  be  originally  polarized  in 
a  plane  inclined  at  45°  to  the  plane  of  reflexion,  the 
emergent  light  is  circularly  polarized. 

Reflexion  from  the  surface  of  metals,  and  of  very  highly 
refractive  substances  such  as  diamond,  generally  gives  at 
all  incidences  elliptically  polarized  light.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  determine  from  such  effects  the  refractive 
indices  of  metals  and  other  opaque  substances.  These  are 
all  based  upon  theory,  and  cannot  as  yet  command  much 
confidence.  With  certain  doubly-refracting  substances  the 
light  reflected  at  a  definite  angle  is  differently  polarized,  and 
sometimes  even  differently  coloured,  for  different  azimuths 
of  the  plane  of  incidence.' 

When  a  thin  plate  of  doubly-refracting  crystal,  which 
gives  a  bright  colour  when  placed  between  two  Nicols,  is 
slightly  inclined  to  the  ray,  the  colour  changes  as  the 
difference  of  phase  of  the  two  refracted  rays  is  increased. 
If,  now,  we  take  a  plate  of  Iceland  spar  cut  perpendicularly 
to  the  axis,  no  colour  will  be  produced  by  parallel  rays 
passing  through  it  perpendicularly,  because  both  rays  have 
a  common  velocity  parallel  to  the  axis  ;  but,  if  divergent 
light  be  used,  there  is  a  gorgeous  display  of  circular 
coloured  rings  surrounding  the  axis,  which  depends  upon 
the  increasing  retardation  of  the  ordinary  ray  behind  the 
extraordinary  as  their  inclination  to  the  axis  increases. 
When  the  principal  planes  of  the  Nicols  are  at  right 
angles,  this  system  of  rings  is  intersected  by  two  black 
diameters,  in  "these  planes  respectively.  When  the  second 
Nicol  is  turned  through  a  right  angle,  we  have  exactly 
tho  complement  of  the  former  appearance,  i.e.,  a  figure  such 
that,  if  superposed  on  the  former,  it  would  give  an  uniform 
field  of  white  light. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  none  of  these  phenomena  can  b« 
observed  without  the  use  of  the  second  Nicol.  This  arises 
from  the  fact  that,  where  the  vibrations  in  any  direction 
interfere  so  as  to  destroy  one  another,  those  in  the  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  former  interfere  so  as  to  strengthen 
one  another.  The  second  Nicol  enables  us  to  select  one 
of  these  portions,  and  examine  it  independently  of  the 
other. 

The  only  double  refraction  we  have  considered  particu- 
larly is  that  of  Iceland  spar,  where  everything  is  symme- 
trical about  the  axis  of  the  erystal.  Such  crystals,  and 
they  include  as  a  rule  all  those  of  the  second  and  third 
systems  in  Crystallography  (7.!'.),  axe  called  -uniaxal 
Crystals  of  the  first  system  are  not  doubly  refractive.  Bui 
it  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  Brewster's  discoveries 
that  the  great  majority  of  non-isotropic  stibstances  are 
doubly  refracting,  and  in  general  are  biaxal,  i.e.,  have  two 
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3  equally  important  axes  inclined  to  each  other  at  angles  of 
all  values  from  0°  to  90°.  The  form  of  the  wave-surface 
in  such  bodies  was,  at  least  very  approximately,  assigned 
by  Fresnel.  This  forms  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  his 
many  grand  discoveries  ;  and  it  led  to  Hamilton's  prediction 
of  the  existence  of  the  two  species  of  conical  refraction, 
which  was  experimentally  verified  by  Lloyd. 

Fresnel  also  made  the  striking  discovery  that  glass  and 
other  simply  refracting  bodies  are  rendered  doubly  refract- 
ing when  in  a  state  of  strain.  To  this  Brewster  added  the 
observation  thai,  the  requisite  strain  might  be  produced  by 
unequal  heating  instead  of  by  mechanical  stress,  and  also 
that  unanuealed  glass  is  usually  doubly  refractive.  Clerk 
Maxwell  in  1S73  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.)  showed  that  shearing 
stress  in  viscous  liquids,  such  as  Canada  balsam,  renders 
them  temporarily  doubly -refractive.  This  subject  has  been 
elaborately  investigated  by  Kundt  (Pogg.  Ann.,  1879). 

The  details  of  these  subjects,  with  those  of  the  polariza- 
tion 'of  light  reflected  from  small  particles,  the  rotatory 
polarization  produced  by  quartz,  sugar,  transparent  bodies 
under  the  influence  of  magnetism,  <fcc,  must  be  deferred 
to  Optics  (Physical). 

There  is,  however,  one  elementary  point  which  must  not 
ye  omitted  here,  as  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
wave-theory,  ^that  is,  the  alteration  which  light  undergoes 
in  consequence  of  the  relative  motion  of  the  source  and 
spectator  in  the  line  of  vision. 

?  When  a  steamer  is  moving  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
■  to  the  crests  of  the  waves,  she  will  encounter  more  of  them 
in  a  given  time  if  her  course  is  towards  them  than  if  she 
wore  at  rest,  while,  if  she  be  moving  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  waves,  fewer  of  them  will  overtake  her  in  a  given  time 
than  if  she  were  at  rest.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  sound- 
waves. When  an  express  train  passes  a  level  crossing  at 
full  speed,  the  pitch  of  the  steam  whistle  is  higher  during 


the  approach  to  and  lower  during  the  recess  from  the 
listener  at  the  gate  than  it  would  be  if  the  engine  were  at 
rest.  The  successive  sound-pulses  are  emitted  at  the  same 
intervals  as  before,  but  from  points  successively  nearer  to 
or  farther  from  the  listener.  Hence  more  or  fewer  reach 
his  ear  in  a  given  time.  The  principle  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  Romer's  observation  of  the  frequency  of 
eclipse  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  which  we  have  already  given  : 
the  number  of  light-waves  which  reach  the  eye  per  second 
is  increased  if  the  source  is  approaching,  and  diminished  if 
it  be  receding.  We  are  now  dealing  with  a  phenomenon 
which  occurs  some  600,000,000,000,000  times  per  second 
instead  of  once  every  forty-two  hours.  Now,  increased 
wave-frequency,  with  unaltered  velocity  of  light,  certainly 
implies  shorter  wave-length  and  most  probably  greater 
refrangibility,  and  vice  versa.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
wea<k  link  in  this  reasoning,  due  to  our  ignorance  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  luminiferous  medium  and  of  the  species 
of  vibration  on  which  light  depends.  If  we  knew  some- 
thing definite  about  the  nature  of  the  ether,  and  the 
mechanism  of  its  vibrations,  this  weakness  would  be  at 
least  in  part  got  rid  of.  Observation  has  not  yet  settled 
the  question  of  the  relative  motion  of  bodies,  the  ether  they 
contain,  and  the  ether  in  free  space. 

This  principle  has  been  applied  with  success  by  Huggins  ' 
and  others  to  find  the  rate  at  which  we  are  approaching  to 
or  receding  from  different  fixed  stars,  and  the  rate  of  motion 
in  solar  cyclones ;  and  it  may  even  be  applied,  as  was 
ingeniously  suggested  by  Fox  Talbot  (B.  A.  Report,  1871), 
to  determine  (from  the  relative  velocities  of  the  components 
of  a  double  star  in  the  line  of  sight,  measured  by  its  aid) 
the  distance  of  the  star  itself  from  our  system. 

The  reader  is  advised  to  consult,  in  connexion  with  the 
whole  of  the  second  part  of  this  article,  the  previous  article 
Ether.  (p.  g.  t.) 


LIGHTFOOT,  John  (1602-1675),  an  eminent  rab- 
binical scholar,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Lightfoot,  vicar  of 
Uttoxeter,  Staffordshire,  and  was  born  at  Stoke-upon-Trent 
in  that  county,  on  March  29,  1602.  His  school  education 
was  received  at  Morton  Green  near  Congleton,  Cheshire, 
and  in  June  1617  he  entered  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  made  great  progress  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
was  reckoned  the  best  orator  among  the  undergraduates. 
After  taking  his  bachelor's  degree,  he  became  for  some 
time  assistant  master  at  Repton  in  Derbyshire ;  at  the 
canonical  age  he  received  ordination,  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  appointed  curate  of  Norton-under-Hales  in  Shropshire. 
There  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Rowland  Cotton,  an 
amateur  Hebraist  of  some  attainments  it  would  seem,  who 
made  him  his  domestic  chaplain  at  Bellaport,  and  was  the 
first  to  awaken  his  taste  for  rabbinical  learning.  Shortly 
after  the  removal  of  Sir  Rowland  with  his  family  to  London, 
Lightfoot  followed  him  thither,  but  for  some  unexplained 
reason  soon  left  the  capital  again,  and,  visiting  his  parents 
at  Uttoxeter,  took  a  solemn  leave  of  them,  having  resolved 
"  to  travel  beyond  the  seas."  An  unexpected  and  pressing 
invitation  induced  him  to  change  his  determination,  and 
to  accept  a  charge  at  Stone  in  Staffordshire,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  about  two  years,  and  where,  on  May  21,  1628, 
ho  married  Joyce,  daughter  of  William  Crompton  of  Stone 
Park,  and  widow  of  George  Copwood  of  Delvarne,  Stafford- 
shire. From  Stone  he  removed  tc  Hornsey  near  London, 
for  the  sake  of  the  library  of  Sion  College,  which  he  often 
had  occasion  to  consult ;  his  first  published  work,  entitled 
Erubhin,  or  Miscellanies,  Christian  and  Jndaical,  penned 
for  recreation  at  vacant  honrs,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  R. 
Cotton,  appeared  at  London  in  1629.     During  the  summer 


and  autumn  of  1630  he  lived  at  Uttoxeter,  aud  in 
September  of  that  year  he  was  presented  by  Sir  R.  Cotton 
to  the  rectory  of  Ashley  in  Staffordshire,  where  he  continued 
to  discharge  his  pastoral  duties,  and  to  prosecute  his  rab- 
binical studies,  for  the  next  twelve  years.  For  the  more 
uninterrupted  pursuit  of  the  latter  he  is  said  to  have 
bought  a  small  piece  of  land  near  his  parsonage,  and  to 
have  built  upon  it  a  small  house  "  containing  a  study  and 
withdrawing  room  below,  and  a  lodging  chamber  above." 
"Here  he  closely  followed  his  said  studies  with  great 
delight  and  unwearied  diligence,  and  did  choose  to  lodge 
here  very  often,  though  it  were  so  near  to  his  family  and 
parsonage  house."  In  June  1642  he  left  Ashley  for 
London  ;  the  precise  occasion  of  the  removal  is  not  known, 
"but  probably  it  arose  out  of  the  necessity  for  personal 
superintendence  of  the  publication  of  his  next  work,  A  few 
and  new  Observations  upon  the  Booh  of  Genesis :  the  most  of 
them  certain  ;  the  ?rst,  probable  ;  all,  harmless,  strange,  and 
rarely  heard  of  before,  which  appeared  at  London  in  that 
year  with  a  dedication  to  "  my  dear  and  loving  countrymen 
of  the  county  of  Stafford,  and  other  my  friends  residing 
in  the  city  of  London."  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the 
capital  he  became  minister  of  St  Bartholomew's  church, 
near  the  Exchange  ;  and  in  1 643  he  was  appointed  to  preach 
the  sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  occasion  of 
the  public  fast  of  March  29.  It  was  afterwards  published 
under  the  title  of  Elias  Redivivus,tke  text  being  Luke  i.  17  ; 
in  it  a  parallel  is  drawn  between  the  Baptist's  ministry 
and  the  work  of  reformation  which  in  the  preacher's  judg- 
ment was  incumbent  on  the  parliament  of  his  own  day. 
Lightfoot  was  also  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  which  held  its  first  formal  mee*'- 
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ing  on  Saturday,  July  1,  1643;  his  "Journal  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  from  January  1, 
1643  to  December  31,  1044,"  now  printed  in  the  thirteenth 
volume  of  the  8vo  edition  of  his  Works,  is  a  valuable 
historical  source  for  the  too  brief  period  to  which  it  relates. 
He  was  assiduous  in  his  attendance  from  the  first,  and, 
though  frequently  standing  almost  or  even  quite  alone, 
especially  in  the  Erastian  controversy,  exercised  a  material 
influence  on  the  result  of  the  discussions  of  the  Assembly. 
In  1643  Lightfoot  published  A  Handful  of  Gleanings  out 
of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  dedicated  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Bartholomew  Exchange,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  made 
master  of  Catherine  Hall  by  the  parliamentary  visitors  of 
Cambridge,  and  also,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Assembly,  was  promoted  to  the  rectory  of  Much  Mundeu 
in  Hertfordshire  ;  both  appointments  he  retained  until  his 
death.  In  1644  was  published  in  London  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  laborious  but  never  completed  work  of 
which  the  full  title  runs  The  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Evangelists  among  themselves,  and  with  the  Old  Testament, 
with  an  explanation  of  the  chiefest  difficulties  both  in  Lan- 
guage and  Sense :  Part  I.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Gospels 
to  the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour.  The  second  part  From  the 
Baptism  of  our  Saviour  to  the  first  Passover  after  followed 
in  1647,  and  the  third  From  the  first  Passover  after  ou.- 
Saviour's  Baptism  to  the  second  in  1650.  On  August  26, 
1645,  he  again  had  the  honour  of  preaching  before  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  day  of  their  monthly  fast ;  in 
the  discourse,  which  was  afterwards  published  (A  Fast 
Sermon,  on  Rev.  xx,  1,  2),  after  controverting  as  erroneous 
and  false  the  doctrine  of  the  Millenaries,  he  goes  on  to 
urge  upon  the  parliament  various  practical  suggestions  for 
the  repression  with  a  strong  hand  of  current  blasphemies 
("  I  do  hold  it  a  truer  point  in  divinity  that  '  errans  con- 
scientia  Uganda  '  than  '  ligat '  "),  for  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  learned  ministry,  and  for  a  speedy  settlement  of 
the  church.  "  I  rejoice  to  see  what  you  have  done  in 
platforming  classes  and  presbyteries,  and  I  verily  and 
cordially  believe  it  is  according  to  the  pattern  in  the 
mount."     In  the  same  year  appeared  A  Commentary  upon 


the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chronical  and  critical;  the 
Difficulties  of  the  text  explained,  and  the  times  of  the  Story 
cast  into  annals.  From  the  btginning  of  the  Book  to  the 
end  of  the  Twelfth  Chapter.  With  a  brief  survey  of  the 
contemporary  Story  of  the  Jews  and  Romans  (dowu  to  the 
third  year  of  Claudius);  and  in  1647  he  published  The 
Harmony,  Chronicle,  and  Order  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  was  followed  in  1655  by  The  Harmony,  Chronicle, 
and  Order  of  the  New  Testament,  inscribed  to  Cromwell, 
with  au  epistle  dedicatory  to  his  highness's  honourable 
council.  In  the  last-named  year  Lightfoot,  who  in  1652 
had  commenced  doctor  of  divinity,  was  chosen  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  but  continued 
to  reside  by  preference  at  Munden,  in'the  rectory  of  which, 
as  well  as  in  the  mastership  of  Catherine  Hall,  he  was  con- 
firmed, through  the  influence  of  friends,  at  the  Restoration. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  principally  devoted  to  the 
production  of  the  work  by  which  his  name  now  chiefly 
lives,  the  Horse  Hebraicx  et  Talmndicse,  in  which  the 
volume  relating  to  Matthew  appeared  in  1658,  that  relat- 
ing to  Mark  in  1663,  and  those  relating  to  1  Corinthians, 
John,  and  Luke,  in  1664,  1671,  and  1674  respectively. 
Towards  the  close  of  1675,  while  travelling  from  Cambridge 
to  Ely  (where  he  had  been  collated  by  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgman  to  a  prebendal  stall),  he  caught  a  severe  cold, 
upon  which,  by  an  indiscretion  in  diet  it  is  said,  fever 
supervened;  falling  afterwards  into  a  lethargy  which  con- 
tinued for  about  a  fortnight,  he  died  at  Ely  on  December 
6,  1675.  The  Horse  Hebraicse  et  Talmudicm  impensw  in 
Acta  Aposloloru7n  el  in  Ep.  S.  Pauli  ad  Romanos  were 
published  posthumously. 

The  Works'oi  Lightfoot  were  first  edited,  in  2  vols.  fol. ,  by 
Bright  and  Strype  in  1684 ;  the  Opera  Omnia,  euro.  Texelii, 
appeared  at  Rotterdam  in  1686  (2  vols,  fol.),  and  again,  edited  by 
Leusden,  at  Franeker  in  1699  (3  vols.  fol.).  A  volume  of  Remains 
was  published  at  London  in  1700.  The  Eor.  Hcbr.  et  Talm.  were 
also  edited  in  Latin  by  Carpzov  (Leipsie,  1675-79),  and  again,  in 
English,  by  Gandell  (Oxford,  1859).  The  most  complete  edition  is 
that  of  the  Whole  Works,  in  13  vols.  8vo,  edited  by  Pitman 
(London,  1822-25).  It  includes,  besides  the  works  already  noticed, 
numerous  sermons,  letters,  and  miscellaneous  writings ;  and  also 
The  Temple,  especially  as  it  stood  in  the  Days  of  our  Saviour  (Lon- 
don, 1650). 
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I.  LIGHTHOUSE  CONSTRUCTION. 

THE  primary  and  most  important  consideration  relating 
to  the  design  and  construction  of  a  lighthouse  tower 
which  is  to  be  built  within  the  tide  mark  is  the  force 
of  the  waves  which  may  be  expected  to  assail  it,  and  the 
directions  and  heights  at  which  that  force  will  act  on  the 
building.  The  great  waves  which  are  found  in  the  open 
ocean  cannot  be  generated  in  smaller  seas,  and,  with  a  due 
regard  to  economy  in  construction,  ought  not  therefore  to 
be  provided  against.  What  is  wanted  is  to  ascertain  in 
such  shorter  seas  the  height  of  waves  in  relation  to  the 
length  of  "  fetch  "  in  which  they  are  generated,  and  next 
to  determine  their  energy  when  on  reaching  the  shore  or  a 
sunken  rock,  and  so  eeasing  to  be  waves  of  oscillation, 
they  enormously  increase  their  destructive  force  by  be- 
coming waves  of  translation.  Full  information  as  to  these 
points  and  as  to  the  marine  dynamometer — an  instru- 
ment used  for  ascertaining  the  force  of  the  waves  on  an 
exposed  surface — will  be  found  in  the  article  Harbours, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  It  is  enough  here  to  state 
that  tho  law  of  increase  in  the  height  of  waves  was  found 
by  Mr  T.  Stevenson  to  be  proportional  to  the  square  root 
of  the  distanco  from  the  windward  shore,  and  that  the 
greatest  force  recorded  on  rocks  exposed  to  the  ocean  wes 
3£  tons  cer  square  foot      The  relative  forces  of  summer 


and  winter  gales  were  found  to  be  as  1  to  3,  and  the 
vertical  force,  after  acting  on  a  curved  sea  wall,  was  eighty- 
four  times  greater  than  the  horizontal  force  at  a  height  of 
23  feet  above  high  water. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  lighthouses  is  of  so  scanty  a 
nature  that  we  may  pass  at  once  to  more  modern  works, 
commencing  with  Winstanley's  Eddystone  light. 

Winstanley's  Eddystone  Light. — The  Eddystone  Rocks, 
which  lie  about  14  miles  off  Plymouth,  are  fully  exposed 
to  the  south-western  seas.  The  lighthouse  was  completed 
by  Winstanley  in  four  seasons.  In  1698  it  was  finished  at 
a  height  of  80  feet  and  the  light  exhibited  ;  but  in  1699, 
in  consequence  of  damage  by  storms,  the  tower  was 
increased  by  an  outer  ring  of  masonry  4  feet  thick,  and 
made  solid  from  the  foundation  to  nearly  20  feet  above  the 
rock.  The  height  was  increased  to  nearly  120  feet,  and 
completed  in  1700.  During  the  well-known  hurricane  ot 
20th  November  1703  the  tower  was  destroyed.  In  general 
design  as  well  as  in  details  this  work  must  be  placed 
among  the  vetanda  of  maritime  engineering.  For  example, 
in  plan  it  was  polygonal  instead  of  circular.  In  his  blind 
devotion  to  ornamentation  Winstanley  violated  throughout 
the  principles  of  uniformity  of  outer  profile  so  as  to  present 
great  obstructions  to  the  action  of  the  waves. 

Rudyerds  Eddystone  Tower.— This  work  w?s  commenced 
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in  1706  and  completed  in  1709,  in  the  form  of  a  frustum 
of  a  cone  92  feet  high.  The  work  consisted  principally  of 
timber,  the  lower  part  being  oak  carefully  bolted  together, 
and  also  to  the  rock.  Above  the  lower  structure  of  oak 
courses  of  stone,  cramped  together  and  fixed  to  the  timber 
work  and  to  the  rock,  were  added  in  order  to  give  weight 
to  the  structure.  This  lighthouse  stood  for  forty-six  years, 
and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1755.  In  every  respect  the 
simplicity  of  the  structure  and  the  judicious  character  of 
the  details  of  the  design  may  be  regarded  as  models  of 
engineering.  First,  it  rested  upon  a  stepped  level  base, 
was  circular  in  plan,  did  not  wholly  depend  upon  fixtures 
but  upon  weight,  preserved  a  uniform  external  surface 
devoid  of  outside  "projections  and  ornamentation ;  and, 
above  all,  the  engineer  did  not  by  splaying  out  the  base 
needlessly  throw  away  the  small  diameter  which  the  rock 
afforded,  but  with  much  judgment  adopted  the  conical 
form. 

Smeaton's  Eddystone  Toufer. — This  justly  celebrated 
work,  which  consisted  entirely  of  stone,  was  commenced  in 
1756,  and  the  masonry  was  finished  in  1759.  Smeaton 
was  the  first  engineer  who  adopted  a  structure  of  masonry 
for  a  sea  tower  and  dovetailed  joints  for  the  stones,  which 
averaged  a  ton  in  weight.  This  work  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  safe  model  for  general  imitation  in  exposed  situations, 
and  Rudyerd's  earlier  tower  was  certainly  as  successful  in 
resisting  the  forces  to  which  it  was  exposed.  Eudyerd 
unquestionably  selected  for  so  small  a  rock  as  the  Eddystone 
a  preferable  form  to  that  adopted  by  Smeaton.  The 
sharply  curved  profile  in  Smeaton's  design  greatly  reduced 
the  diameter  of  the 
building  at  a  small 
height  above  the 
rock,  and  so  re- 
duced its  strength. 

Smeaton's  reasoning  about  the  similarity  of  a  tower  exposed 
to  the  surf  and  an  oak  tree  resisting  the  wind  was  very 
conclusively  shown  to  be  fallacious  by  the  late  Mr  Alan 
Stevenson.  The  arching  of  the  floors,  as  shown  in  fig.  1, 
was  also  a  source  of  weakness  which  the  introduction  of  the 
iron  chains,  shown  black  in  the  diagram,  was  intended  to 
counteract.  Mr  Douglass  in  1878  stated  that  "for  several 
years  the  safety  of  the  Eddystone  had  been  a  matter  of 
anxiety  and  watchful  care  to  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity 
House,  owing  to  the  great  tremor  of  thebuilding  with  each 
wave  stroke."  He  also  stated  that  the  projecting  cornice 
at  the  top  had  been  lifted,  and  that  the  rock  itself  had 
been  considerably  undermined.  A  new  tower  has  now 
(1882)  been  erected  in  place  of  Smeaton's  by  Mr  Douglass. 

Bell  Rock  Lighthouse  Tower. — The  Bell  Rock,  which  lies 
12  miles  off  the  coast  of  Forfarshire,  is  fully  exposed  to  the 
assaults  of  the  German  Ocean.  The  rock  is  of  considerable 
extent  but  of  a  low  level,  the  tower  beiug  covered  about  16 
feet  at  high  water  of  spring  tides.  Mr  R.  Stevenson,  of 
Edinburgh,  when  he  first  landed  on  the  rock,  decided  to 
adopt  a  stone  tower  as  Smeaton  had  done  at  the  Eddy- 
stone, but  he  deviated  largely  from  that  design  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls, 
in  raising  the  tower  to 
100  feet  instead  of  68 
feet,  and  the  level  of 
the    solid    to    21    feet  Fis-  -■ 

above  high  water  instead  of  11  feet  Instead  of  employ- 
ing arched  floors  as  at  the  Eddystone,  he  adopted  lintel 
stones  for  the  floors  which  formed  part  of  the  outward 
walls,  and  were  feathered  and  grooved  as  in  carpentry, 
besides  having  dovetailed  joggles  across  the  joints  where 
they  formed  part  of  the  walls.  It  will  be  seen  on  fig.  2 
that  the  floors  instead  of  being  sources  of  weakness,  as  in 
Smeaton's  toner,  wer?  converted  into  effective  bonds  tying 


the  walls  together.  He  also  used  a  temporary  beacon  or 
barrack  on  the  rock  for  the  engineer  and  his  workmen 
to  live  in  while  the  tower  was  in  progress.  The  bill  intro- 
duced into  parliament  for  this  work  in  1802  was  not 
passed  in  consequence  of  financial  difficulties.  As  the  Bell 
Rock  was  scarcely  dry  at  low  water,  while  the  Eddystone 
was  scarcely  covered  at  high  water,  the  commissioners,  in 
order  to  fortify  Mr  Stevenson's  views,  consulted  Mr  Telford, 
and  before  going  to  parliament  for  the  second  time  they 
also,  on  Mr  Stevenson's  suggestion,  obtained  for  the  scheme 
the  support  of  Mr  Rennie,  with  whom  he  could  afterwards 
advise  in  case  of  emergency  during  the  progress  of  the 
work.  The  second  bill  was  passed  in  1806,  and  the  works, 
which  were  begun  in  1807,  were  finished  in  1S10,  and  the 
light  was  exhibited  in  1811.  The  total  weight  of  the  tower 
is  2076  tons. 

Skerryvore  Lighthouse. — The  Skerry vore  Rocks,  12  miles 
off  the  island  of  Tyree  in  Argyllshire,  which  is  the  nearest 
land,  are  wholly  open  to  the  Atlantic.  The  works,  designed 
and  carried  out  by  the  late  Mr  Alan  Stevenson,  were  com- 
menced in  183S  and  finished  in  1843.  The  first  tem- 
porary barrack  was  destroyed  in  183S,  and  another  erected 
on  a  more  sheltered  part  of  the  rock.  The  tower,  which  is 
of  a  hyperbolic  curve,  is  138  feet  high,  42  diameter1  at  the 
base,  and  16  at  the  top.     Its  weight  is  4.308  tons. 

Bishop  Rock. — The  Bishop  Rock,  lying  off  the  Seilly 
Islands,  is  fully  exposed  to  the  Atlantic.  It  was  designed 
by  the  late  Mr  James  Walker,  and  carried  out  by  Mr  J.  N. 
Douglass.  It  is  100  feet  above  high  water,  34  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  1 7  at  top.  The  lowest  part  of 
the  foundation  of  tower  is  covered  about  19  feet  at  high 
water  springs  ;  the  solid  is  20  feet  above  high  water,  where 
the  walls  are  9  feet  thick,  and  decrease  to  2  feet  at  the  top. 
Owing  to  the  great  tremor  in  this  building,  it  has  lately 
been  found  necessary  to  strengthen  it  by-  an  internal 
structure  of  ironwork. 

Wolf  Rock. — This  much  exposed  rock  is  about  midway 
between  Seilly  and  the  Lizard  Point,  and  is  submerged  to 
the  depth  of  about  2  feet  at  high  water.  The  first  design 
for  a  lighthouse  was  in  1823,  by  Mr  R.  Stevenson,  but  it 
was  not  till  1862  that  a  lighthouse  was  commenced  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr  Douglass,  from  a  design  by  the 
late  Mr  Walker.  It  is  1164  feet  high,  41  feet  8  inches 
diameter  at  the  base,  decreasing  to  17  at  the  top,  and  the 
walls  are  7  feet  9J  inches  thick,  decreasing  to  2  feet  3 
inches.  The  shaft  is  a  concave  elliptic  frustum,  and 
contains  3296  tons.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  has 
projecting  scarcements  in  order  to  break  up  the  sea,  but,  as 
has  been  already  stated  in  the  case  of  the  Eddystone, 
such  projections  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  uniformity  of  external  surface,  and  are,  therefore,  more 
likely  to  produce  disturbance  of  the  masonry  than  to  add 
to  its  stability. 

Dhti  Heartach  Rock  Lighthouse. — The  Dhu  Heartach 
Rock,  which  is  35  feet  above  high  water,  is  14  miles  from 
the  island  of  Mull,  which  is  the  nearest  shore.  The 
maximum  diameter  of  the  tower,  which  is  of  parabolic 
outline,  is  36  feet,  decreasing  to  16  feet;  the  shaft  is  solid 
for  32  feet  above  the  rock;  the  masonry  weighs  3115 
tons,  of  which  1S10  are  contained  in  the  solid  part.  The 
temporary  barrack  for  the  workmen  was  made  of  malleable 
iron  bars  with  an  iron  drum  on  the  top  in  which  the 
workmen  lived.  This  tower  was  designed  by  Messrs  D.  k 
T.  Stevenson,  and  occupied  six  year3  in  erection,  the 
length  of  the  working  season  being  only  about  two  and  a 
half  months  in  each  year. 

Chickens  Rock  Lighthouse. — The  Chickens  Rock  lies  1 
mile  off  the  Calf  of  Man.  The  curve  of  the  tower,  which  is 
123  feet  4  inches  high,  is  hyperbolic,  the  diameter  varying 
from  42  feet  to  16  feet.     The  tower  is  submerged  5  feet  at 
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high-water  Bprings.  The  solid  is  321  feet  rn  height, 
weighing  2050  tons,  the  whole  weight  of  the  tower  being 
3557  tons.  The  walls  decrease  from  9  feet  3  inches  to  2 
feet  3  inches  in  thickness.  The  work  was  designed  by 
Messrs  D.  &  T.  Stevenson,  and  was  begun  in  1869  and 
oompleted  in  1871. 

Great  Basses  Lighthouse  near  Ceylon,— Great  Basses 
lighthouse  lies  6  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  and  was 
designed  by  Mr  Douglass.  The  tower  has  a  cylindrical 
base  32  feet  in  diameter,  above  which  is  a  tower  67  feet 
5  inches  high  and  23  feet  in  diameter.  The  walls  vary 
in  thickness  from  5  feet  to  2  feet.  The  tower,  including 
the  base,  contains  about  2768  tons,  and  the  work  was 
finished  in  three  years. 

There  are  several  other  lighthouses  in  Ireland,  India, 
and  America  which  merit  more  attention  than  our  space 
admits  of,  and  we  shall  therefore  conclude  with  directing 
the  attention  of  the  engineer  to  the  important  influence  of 
the  configuration  of  rocks  in  modifying  the  breaking  of 
waves.  It  cannot  but  excite  surprise  that  some  of  the 
structures  which  were  erected  on  the  Eddystone  should 
have  withstood  the  waves  so  long  as  they  did.  This  fact 
seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Eddystone  Eock,- 
at  one  time  at  least,  acted  to  some  extent  as  a  shelter  to 
the  structures  which  were  built  on  it.  During  a  summer 
gale  when  Dhu  Heartach  lighthouse  was  being  erected 
fourteen  stones  each  of  2  tons  weight,  which  had  been  fixed 
on  the  tower  by  joggles  and  Portland  cement  at  the  level 
of  37  feet  above  high  water,  were  torn  out  and  swept  off 
into  deep  water,  as  shown  on  Plate  Vll.  At  the  Bell 
Rock  stones  of  2  tons  weight  were  several  times  swept 
away  during  the  construction  of  the  tower,  while  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  no  stones  were  ever  moved  at  the 
Eddystone.  But  what  is  more  striking,  the  thin  gkss 
panes  of  Winstanley's  first  tower  stood  successfully  through 
a  whole  winter's  storms  at  the  same  level  above  the  water 
as  that  at-  which  the  fourteen  heavy  blocks  were  swept 
away  at  Dhu  Heartach,  where  it  *vas  found  necessary 
from  the  experience  acquired  when  constructing  the  light- 
house to  raise  the  solid  base  of  the  tower  to  nearly  the 
same  height  above  the  water  as  the  glass'  panes  in 
Smeaton's  tower,  which  have  hardly  ever  been  broken 
during  the  storms  of  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

The  conclusion  then  which  seems  fairly  deducible  from 
these  facts  is  that  the  level  of  the  plane  of  dangerous  impact 
of  the  waves  above  high  water  depends  upon  the  relation 
subsisting  between  their  height  and  the  configuration  of  the 
rocks  above  and  below  high  water,  as  well  as  perhaps  on  the 
configuration  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  near  the  lighthouse. 
Thus,  while  the  rock  at  Dhu  Heartach,  from  its  height 
above  high  water,  forms  a  great  protection  against  the 
smaller  class  of  waves,  it  operates  as  a  daugerous  conductor 
to  the  largest  waves,  enabling  them  to  exert  a  powerful 
horizontal  force  at  a  much  higher  level  than  they  would 
had  the  rock  been  lower.  The  lighthouse  engineer  must 
therefore  beware  of  taking  it  for  granted  that  Smeaton's 
Eddystone  tower  is  a  model  for  general  imitation,  and  must 
carefully  consider  as  best  he  can  in  what  way  the  configur- 
ation of  the  rock  may  affect  the  stability  of  the  tower  which 
he  has  to  design.  Unfortunately  in  the  present  state  of 
our  information  no  specific  directions  can  be  laid  down  for 
his  guidance  in  this  matter,  but  the  following  general  rules 
of  construction  may  be  given : — 

(1)  The  tower  should  have  a  low  centre  of  gravity,  and  sufficient 
mass  to  prevent  its  being  upset  by  the  waves.  (2)  It  should  be 
throughout  circular  in  the  horizontal  plane,  and  either  straight 
or  continuously  curved  in  the  vertical  plane,  so  as  to  present  no 
abrupt  change  of  outline  which  would  check  the  free  ascent  of  the 
rising  waves,  or  the  free  descent  of  the  falling  waves,  or  the  free 
vent  of  thoss  passing  round  the  tower.  All  external  scarcements 
in  the  vci+ical  plane,  or  polygonal  outline  in  the  horizontal  plane, 


are  therefore  objectionable.  (3)  Its  height,  csUeris  paribus,  should 
be  determined  by  the  distance  at  which  the  light  requires  to  bo 
seen  by  the  sailor.  The  rule  for  determining  this  height  will  be 
afterwards  given.  (4)  Where  the  rock  is  soft,  or  consists  of  ledges 
which  are  easily  torn  up,  the  tower  should  spring  from  the  foun- 
dation-course at  a  low  angle  with  the  surface  of  the  r,ock,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  being  broken  up  by  reaction  of  the  waves  from  the 
building  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  tower  must  have  a  curved  profile. 
But  special  care  should  be  taken  to  sink  the  foundation-courses 
below  the  surface  of  the  rock,  as  the  superincumbent  weight 
decreases  with  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  wall.  If 
the  rock  overhangs,  owing  to  the  wearing  action  of  the  waves,  the 
tower  should,  if  possible,  be  built  at  a  distance  from  the  place  where 
this  dangerous  action  is  in  progress.,  (5)  Where  the  rock  is  hard 
and  of  ample  area,  the  tower  may  be  of  such  a  curved-  form  as  will 
best  suit  the  economic  arrangement  of  the  materials,  so  as  to  avoid 
an  unnecessary  thickness  of  the  upper  walls.  (6)  When  the  rock  is 
hard,  but  of  small  dimensions,  the  diameter  above  -the  base  should 
not  be  suddenly  reduced  by  adopting  a  curved  profile,  but  a  conical 
outline  should  be  adopted  ;  and  if  the  rock  be  hard,  but  of  yet 
smaller  dimensions,  a  cylindric  form  of  greater  height  should  be 
adopted  so  as  to  thicken  the  walls,  and  to  increase  the  weight  and 
therefore  increase  the  friction,  which  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  weight  of  the  blocks  of  masonry.  In  all  cases  where  the  rock 
is  small  the  thickness  of  the  walls  should  be  decreased  by  steps  or 
scarcements  ititcrnally,  but  never  externally.  (7)  The  level  of  the 
top  of  the  solid  part  of  the  tower,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
above  it,  should,  in  different  towers  having  the  same  exposure,  be 
determined  in  each  case  by  the  level  and  configuration  of  the  rock 
and  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  (8)  The  best  position  for  the  tower 
is  not  necessarily  the  highest  part  of  the  rock.  It  should,  in  each 
case,  be  selected  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  protection  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  maximum  fetch  and  deepest  water  near  the  reef.  (9) 
The  tower  should  not,  if  possible,  be  erected  across  any  chasm  which 
divides  the  rock,  or  in  the  direction  of  any  gully  which  projects  into 
it,  especially  if  it  be  of  converging  form,  which  would  concentrate 
wave  action.  (10)  No  permanent  fixture  of  the  tower  to  the  rock 
is  required  for  increasing  the^stability  of  the  structure.  The  foun- 
dation-course (unless  where  a  curved  profile  is  adopted)  becomes, 
inde2d,  in  the  end  the  most  stable  of  all,  because  it  has  the  greatest 
weight  above  it,  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  (11)  The  stones  should, 
however,  be  sufficiently  connected  together,  and  fixed  to  the  rock, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  bein»  washed  away  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  work,  when  theyliave  no  superincumbent  weight  to 
keep  them  in  their  beds.  (12)  The  tower  should  rest  on  a  truly 
level  base,  or  on  level  steps  eut  in  the  rock.  (13)  The  pressure  of 
all  the  materials  within  the  tower  should  act  vertically,  so  as 
not  to  produce  a  resolved  force  acting  laterally  as  an  outward 
thrust.  (14)  The  tower  should  be  of  such  height  and  diameter, 
with  walls  of  such  thickness,  as  to  prevent  the  masonry  being 
disturbed  by  the  impact  of  the  waves.  (16)  The  entrance  door 
should  be  placed  on  that  side  of  the  tower  where  the  length  of  fe'.ch 
is  shortest,  or  where  from  the 
configuration  of  the  reef  and 
the  depth  of  water  the  force 
of  the  waves  is  least.  This 
was  determined  at  the  Bell 
Rock  by  the  distribution  of 
the  fucus  which  grew  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  tower  dur- 
ing the  first  winter,  the  vege- 
tation being  least  where  tne 
waves  were  heaviest.  (16) 
The  materials  should  be  of 
the  highest  specific  gravity 
that  can  be  readily  obtained, 
and,  in  some  special  cases, 
lead,  or  dove-tailed  blocks  of 
cast  iron  set  in  cement,  might 
perhaps  he  employed. 

Plate  VII.  shows    sec- 
tions  on   the  same   scale 
of     a     number     of     the  fjss: 
more     remarkable     light-  5f_ 
house  towers.  ~~s. 

Fig.   3   shows   an   iron^^; 
pile'    light     erected      at  - --__ 
Haneda,  in    the    Bay   of    —zziz 
Yedo,  Japan. 

Modes  of  Uniting  the  Stones  and  Courses  of  Masonry. — 
Fig.  4  (p.  618)  shows  the  mode  of  combining  the  stones 
during  construe' im  at  different  lighthouses  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  America. 
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Fio.  i. — Courses  of  various  Lighthouse  Towcrr. 


II.  LIGHTHOUSE  ILLUMINATION. 

What  is  required  of  every  lighthouse  apparatus  is  either 
the  equal  distribution  of  the  rays  constantly  or  periodically 
over  the  whole  horizon,  or  else  their  unequal  distribution 
over  certain  azimuths  only. 

The  first  of  these  two  cases,  viz.,  the  equal  distribution 
of  the  light,  will  be  best  understood  by  explaining  the 
different  manner  in  which  the  rajs  are  operated  on  by  the 
apparatus  for  a  fixed  light  and  by  that  for  a  revolving 
light.  The  characteristic  of  a  fixed  light,  .which  is  that  of 
being  seen  constantly  and  always  of  the  same  power  round 
the  whole  horizon,  might  no  doubt  be  perfectly  produced 
by  a  naked  flame  without  any  apparatus,  but  then  all  the 
rays  which  did  not  fall  on  the  navigable  track  of  shipping 
would  be  lost  to  the  sailor.  In  order  then  to  intercept  and 
utilize  those  rays  which,  instead  of  falling  on  this  navigable 
track,  would  either  go  upwards  to  the  sky  or  downwards 
on  the  shore  close  to  the  lighthouse  tower,  and  on  that  part 
of  the  sea  which  is  very  near  the  shore,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  optical  agents  both  for  bending  down  the  rays 
which  naturally  point  too  high,  and  for  bending  up  those 
which  point  too  low.  It  thus  appears  that  the  apparatus 
for  a  fixed  light  should  bend  the  rays  in  the  vertical  plane 
only,  but  should  not  interfere  with  their  natural  horizontal 
divergence  in.  azimuth. 

The  demands  which  are  made  on  a  light  that  has  to 
revolve  are  not  nearly  so  great  as  on  one  that  is  fixed, 
for  the  revolving  light  does  not,  like  the  fixed,  require 
to  illuminate  the  whole  horizon  simultaneously,  but  only 
each  point  of  it  at  successive  intervals  of  time.  When 
the  dark  intervals  occur,  the  rays  from  the  flame  which 
are  then  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  dark  spaces 
should  therefore  have  their  directions  so  altered  latarally 
as  to  pass  into  the  adjoining  light  spaces  and  thus  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  luminous  flashes.  A  'revolving 
light,  though  supplied  by  a  flame  of  the  same  power  as  a 
fixed,  will  thus  necessarily  be  far  more  intense,  as  it  does 
not  lose  its  power  by  diffusing  the  rays  constantly  over  the 
whole  horizon,  but  gathers  them  up  into  a  number  of 
separate  bundles  or  beams  of  great  intensity.  The 
apparatus  of  a  revolving  light  has  consequently  more 
optical  work  to  do  than  that  of  a  fixed,  for  the  rays  must 
be  bent  not  only  in  the  vertical  plane  but  laterally  in  the 
horizontal  and  in  all  intermediate  plants  as  well. 

In  the  construction  of  lighthouse  apparatus  either 
metallic  or  glass  agents  may  be  employed,  but  it  has  been 
found  by  experiments  that  a  great  saving  of  light  (about 
25  per  cent.)  is  effected  when  glass  only  is  used.  All 
kinds  of  apparatus  may  conveniently  be  ranged  either  under 
the  catoptric  system,  where  metallic  reflexion  only  is  used, 
the  dioptric  where  the  material  employed  is  wholly  glass 
producing  refraction  and  total  reflexion,  or  the ,  catadioptric, 
in  which  botli  glass  and  metal  are  employed. 

Catoptric  System  of  Illuminating  every  Azimuth  with  Light 
of  equal  Power  either  Constantly  or  Periodically 

Massing  over  the  early  and  rude  expedients  of  such  night  marks  Catoptnii 
as  open  coal  fires  or  naked  candles  placed  in  glazed  lanterns,  wa  system, 
shall  confine  our  attention  to  the  gradual  development  of  those 
optical        designs 
which  are  now.  or 
wi  re  lately  adopted 
for  lighthouse  ap- 
paratus. 

Parabolic  Reflec- 
tors.—In  1763,  or 
at  latest,  before 
1777,  parabolic  re- 
flectors were  first 
used  for  lighthouse 
illumination  by  Mr  Fig.  5.  Fiff.  6. 

on,  dockmaster  "1  Liverpool.  In  his  work  on  Fraction* 
Seamanship,  published  in  1777,  h&st&testhat  the  Mersey  lights  were 
fitted  with  reflectors  (figs.  5  and  G)  formed  of  smull  Ucets  of  silvered 
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glass,  and  made,  as  ho  says  "  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  to  the  parabolic 
carve. "  This  is  unquestionably  tho  earliest  published  notice  of  the 
use  of  parabolic  reflectors  for  lighthouse  illumination.  Up  to  1782 
the  wicks  of  the  limps  were  of  a  flat  form,  but  in  that  year  Argand 
introduced  wicks  and  burners  of  a  hollow  cylindric  form  which 
admitted  a  central  current  of  air  through  the  burner  so  as  to  ignite 
the  cone  of  gas  issuing  from  the  wick  both  within  and  without. 
Rumford  afterwards  split  up  the  cone  of  gas  into  several  concentric 
shells. 

"It  is  remarkable,"  says  Mr  J.  T.  Chance  in  his  excellent 
memoir  (Min.  Ins.  Civil  Eng.,  vol.  xxvi.),  "how  many  inventors 
have  contributed  their  respective  parts  to  the  multiple  burner :  — 
Argand,  the  double  current ;  Lange,  the  indispensable  contraction 
of  the  glass  chimney ;  Carcel,  the  mechanism  for  an  abundant  supply 
of  oil :  and  Count  Rumford,  the  multiple  burnerj  an  idea  made 
feasible  by  these  contrivances,  and  finally  realized  by  Arago  and 
Augustin  FresneL" 

Optical  Properties  of  the  Parabolic  Reflector. — In  the  parabolic 
reflector  all  rays  diverging  strictly  from  the  fecus  and  falling  on  the 
paraboloid  emerge  in  one  oeam  of  parallel  rays.  But  as  an  oil  light 
is  not  a  mathematical  point,  but  an  object  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, the  rays  from  tho  outside  of  the  flame  being  exfocal  will, 
after  reflexioa,  emerge  as  a  cone  whose  divergence  is  directly  pro- 
portional to.  the  radius  of  the  flame  and  inversely  to  the  focal  dis- 
tance of  the  reflector.  Its  intensity  must  consequently  vary  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances  from  the  lighthouse.  Optical  apparatus 
docs  not  then  prevent  that  divergence  which  is  due  to  tne  flame 
being  of  sensible  magnitude. 

Defects  of  the  Paraboloid. — It  will  be  seen  from  fig.  7  that  the 
parabolic  mirror  a  is  at  best  but  a  very  imperfect  instrument,  for 
even  if  the  radiant  were  strictly  a  mathematical  'point,  the  cone  of 
rays  (shown  undotted)  escaping  past  tho  lips  of  the  mirror  must  be 
lost 


Fro.  7. — Vertical  Section. 


Fig.  8.— Plan. 


Arrange-      Mode  of  Employing  Reflectors  for  Fixed  and  Revolving  Liglds. — In 
me:it  of    order  to  produce,  on  the  catoptric  system,  a  fixed  light  showing  all 


fig.  8)  are  fixed 


reflec        round  the  circle,  a  number  of  reflectors  (o, 

t*rs.  round  the  outside  of  a  stationary  chande- 
lier n.  As  the  ordinary  paraboloid  has 
about  m  14°  of  divergence,  twenty-five  re- 
Hectors  were  needed  to  light  up  continu- 
ously (though  not  equally)  tne  whole, 
horizon.  If  again  the  light  was  to  revolve, 
then  'a  revolving  chandelier  (figs.  9  and  10) 
was  employed  having  a  certain  number  of 
flat  faces,  on  each  of  which  was  fixed  a 
number  of  separate  lamps  and  reflectors 
with  their  axes  parallel  to  each  other. 
When  the  chandelier  revolved,  and  one  of 
the  flat  sides  was  turned  towards  the  sailor, 
he  would,  when  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  receive  a  flash  at  once  from  each  of 
the  mirrors  which  were  on  that  face,  but 
when  the  face  was  turned  away  from  him 
a  dark  period  would  intervene  until  tho 
naxt  face  came  round  again. 

Fanal  Bordier  MarccVs  Fanal  Sidiral,  1819.— In 

eiders',  ordor  strictly  to  equalize  a  fixed  light  over 
the  whole  horizon,  which  could  not  possibly 
be  done  with  separate  reflectors,  Marcot 
p-oposed  this  ingenious  instrument,  which 
aerated  by  the  revolution  of  the  para- 
bolic profile  pp'  (fig.  11)  round  its  para- 
r  as  a  vertical  axis,  instead  of  round  a 
horizontal  axis,  as  in  all  former  reflectors. 
Tho  vertices  of  the  parabola  are  cut  off,  so 
as  to  permit  of  a  common  focus  for  tho 
flame.  The  rays  will  therefore  be  reflected  Fio.  10.— Plan. 
parallel  to  the  horizontal  axis  in  tho  vertical  plane,  while  the 
natural  divergence  of  the  light  in  azimuth  will  not  be  interfered 
with.  By  tbia  excellent  contrivance  the  light  was  for  the  first  time 
spread  equally  round  the  horizon  in  ono  continuous  zone.  But  even 
though  thi  radiun*  '  v  "v  r^lnced  to  &  mathematical  point,  very 


Flo.  9.— Elevation. 
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many  of  the  rays  (shown  in  hard  lines  in  tho  elevation,  fig.  11)  are 
allowed  to  escape  past  the  lips  of  the  reflector,  and  this  loss  takes 
place  all  round  the  circle. 


Fig.  11. 

Dioptric  System. 
Beginning:  in  1822,  Angustin  Fresnel,  the  eminent  physicist  and  Dioptric 
mathematician,  entirely  revolutionized  the  previously  existing  light-  system, 
house  system  by  means  of  his  annular  lenses,  cylindric  refractors, 
and  totally  reflecting  prisms.     Before   describing  these  and  their 
combinations  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  size  of  the  flame  pro- 
duces divergence  with  lenses  as  well  as  with  reflectors.     The  measure 
of  this  divergence  for  any  point  of  the  lens  is  the  anglo  whose  sine 
is 

Radius  of  flamo 


Distance  of  point  from  centre  of  name 

FresncVs  Optical  Agents. 

Annular  Zens,  1748-1822. — Buffon  in  1748  suggested  a  new  form  Fresnel's 
of  lens  for  burning  purposes  in  order  to  save  the  loss  of  heat  by  annda.- 
absorption  of  the  sun's  rays  in  passing  through  a  thick  lens  of  large  lens, 
size  whose  outer  profile  is  continuously  spherical.     He  proposed  to 
grind  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  glass  a  lens  in  steps  or  concentric  zones 
in  order  to  reduce  the  thicknes3  to  a  minimum  (figs.  12  and  13). 
Condorcet,  in  his  £logc  dc  3icff"on,  in 
1773  (Paris  edition,  1804,  p.  35)  pro- 
posed   the    capital    improvement    of 
building  up  Button's  stepped  lens  in 
separate  rings,  and  pointed  out  that  ; 
the  cutting  of  tho  surface  into  steps 
had  the  effect  of  correcting  to  a  largo 
extent   the   spherical    aberration,    or 
divergence  from  the  parallel,  of  the  _ 
rays    emitted  by    any    continuously        '  ™—  *IQ*  *"• 

spherical  lens.     Sir  D.   Brewster,  in     Sectlon-  Elevation. 

1811,  also  described  the  same  plan.  But  both  these  writers  designed 
their  lenses  for  burning  purposes  only,  and  not  for  operating  on 
light,  while  all  tho  surfaces  of  their  lenses  were  spherical.  In  1822 
Fresnel  constructed  a  built-up  lens  for  lighthouse  purposes,  in 
which  the  centres  of  curvature  of  the  different  rings  receded  from 
the  axis  according  to  their  distance  from  the  centre,  so  as  prac- 
tically to  eliminate  spherical  aberration,  the  only  spherical  surface 
left  being  the  small  central  part  a  (fig.  13).  These  lenses  are  used 
for  revolving  lights  only. 

Cylindric  Hefractor. — This  instrument  was  introduced  by  Fresnel  Cylindris 
for  effecting  dioptrically  by  refraction  in  front  of  tho  flame  what  refractor, 
had  been  done  before  caiop- 
trically  by  Marcet's  reflector 
by  reflexion  from  behind  the 
flame.  It  consisted  of  a 
zone  or  hoop  of  glass  (figs. 
14  and  15)  generated  by  the 
revolution  round  a  vertical 
axis  of  the  middle  section  of 
the  annular  lens  just  de- 
scribed, which  lens,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  generated 
by  the  same  profile  round  a 
horizontal  axis,  parallelized 
the  rays  in  every  plane, 
whereas  the  cylindric  re- 
fractor does  so  in  the  vertical 
plane  only. 

Totally  Reflecting  Prisms.  §  \  _/*"  Prisms, 

— Fresnel  next  conceived 
the  admirable  improvement 
of  employing  the  principle 
of  "total"  or  internal  re- 
flexion by  glass  prisms.  Tbe 
ray  Fi  (fig.  10)  falling  on  a 


Fio.  15. — Vertical  Section. 


prismoidal  ring,  ABC,  is  refracted  and  bent  in  tho  direction  tit, 
and  falling  on  the  side  AC,  at  an  angle  of  incidence  greater  that 
the  critical,  is  totally  reflected  in  the  direction  He,  and,  impinging 
on  tho  side  BC  at  e,  it  undergoes  a  second  refraction,  and  i 
horizontally.  The  highest  ray  FA  after  refraction  by  AB  and 
reflexion  by  AC  must  fin  order  to  avoid  superfluous  glass)  pas- 
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along  AB,  and  after  a  second  refraction  at  B  emerge  horizontally. 
The  lowest  ray  FB  after  refraction  by  AB  must,  for  like  reason, 
pass  along  BC,  and  after  reflexion  by  AC  and  a  second  refraction 
by  BC  also  emerge  horizontally. 


Section 
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Fig.  16. 


Every  other  ray  incident  on  th*5 
prisms  between  A  and  B  is, 
after  one  reflexion  and  two  re- 
fractions, emitted  horizontally. 
Straight  Refracting  Prism.. — 
Fresnel's  straight  refracting 
prism  which  refracts  the  rays 
that  fall  on  it,  but  in  one  plane 
only,  requires  no  further  explanation,  as  it  is  simply  a  straight 
prhm  of  the  same  horizontal  cross  section  as  one  of  the  prisms  of 
his  cylindric  refractor,  so  as  when  placed  in  front  of  his  fixed  ap- 
paratus to  produce  a  beam  of  parallel  rays  like  a  lens. 
Central  Great  Central  Lamp.— We  will  now  goon  to  describe  the  manner 
lamp.  in  which  Fresnel  utilized  the  four  new  optical  agents  which  he 
originated,  by  first  referring  to  his  central  burner  system.  In  all 
lighthouses  prior  to  1822  the  mode  of  getting  up  the  required  power 
was  by  employing  a  sufficient  number  of  separate  reflectors,  each  of 
which  (unless  we  except  Bordier  Marcet's  mirror)  required  its  own 
separate  lamp.  Instead  of  numerous  independent  lamps  and 
reflectors,  Fresnel  used  a  single  lamp  which  had  four  concentric 
wicks,  and  was  fed  with  oil  by  a  pump  worked  by  clock  work. 
Surrounding  this,  burner  was  a  stationary  cylindric  refractor  for  a 
fixed  light,  and  annular  lenses  -evolving  outside  of  it  for  a  "-evolv- 
ing light. 

FresneVs  Combinations  of  his  Optical  Agents. 
Cata-  Catadioptric  Fixed  Light—  This  apparatus  (figs.  17  and  18),  in 

dioptric  which  a  central  burner  is  used,  consists  of  a  dioptric  cylindric 
fixed  refractor  with  zones  of  silvered  mirror  above  and  below  similar  in 
light.       profile  to   Bordier  Marcet's  reflector.     By  the  adoption  of   the 
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Fig.  17.— Section. 


Fiq.  18.— Plan. 
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refractor  the  whole  of  the  wasteful  divergence  which  occurs  in 
Marcet's  reflector  is  prevented.  We  have  here  a  geometrically 
perfect  combination,  but  it  is  not  so  physically,  because  metallic 
reflexion  is  used.  This  physical  defect  Fresnel  obviated  in  his  next 
design. 

Dioptric  Fixed  Light. — First  Application  of  Total  Beftexion  to 
Fixed  Lig/Us. — In  this  apparatus  Fresnel  substituted  his  totally 


Fig.  19.— Elevation. 


Flo.  20.— Vertical  Section. 


reflecting  prism  p  and  lens  R  for  Marcet's  reflector,  and  thus 
distributed  the  whole  light  equally  over  the  horizon  by  means  of 
dioptric  agents  alone.      This  was   the  first  application  of  total 
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Fig.  22.— Plan. 


reflexion  to  lighthouse '  apparatus,  and  this  beautiful  instrument 
continues  till  now  iu  universal  use.  Figs  19  and  20  represent  an 
elevation  and  section  of  this  apparatus. 

FresncVs  Revolving  Light. — In  this  form  of  revolving  light  (fig.  F;evolv 
21)  the  central  burner  is  surrounded  by  annular  lenses  L,  and  iugligt 
a  compound  arrangement 
of  inclined  trapezoidal 
lenses  L'  and  plane  silvered 
mirrors  M.  The  inclined 
lenses  fit  closely  to  each 
other  and  form  a  pyra- 
midal dome,  and  the  light, 
intercepted  by  them,  is 
sent  upwards  in  inclined 
beams  until,  falling  upon 
the  plane  mirrors  M,  it  is 

sent  outwards  in  horizontal  **>.  21.— Vortical  Section, 

parallelized  beams.     All  these  optical  agents  are  made  to  revolve 
round  the  central  lamp,  and  the  sailor  receives  a'  full  flash  when 
the  axis   of    one   of   the 
emerging    beams    passes 

his  eye,  and  as  soon  as  it 

passes  him  he  is  in  dark-  * 

ness  until  the  next  beam  ■ 
comes  round.  This  de-  . 
sign,  unlike  that  of  his 
fixed  light,  is  imperfect 
on  account  of  the  employ- 
ment of  metallic  reflexion, 
and  because  two  agents 
are  employedfor  all  "except 
the  central  portion  of  the 
rays. 

Fixed  Light  varied  by 
FU  shes.  —This  distinction 
(figs.  22  and  23)  Fresnel 
produced  by  placing  his 
straight  refracting  prisms 
t*  on  a  revolving  frame 
outside  of  his  fixed  light 
apparatus  rr,  so  that 
when  the  upright  prisms 
come  in  line  with  the 
observer  the  light  is  in- 
creased to  the  power  of  the 
revolving  light,  a  broad 
flash  as  in  the  annular  lens  being  produced  in  place  of  a  narrow 
strip  of  rays  as  in  the  unassisted  fixed  light, 

Alan  Stevenson's  Improvements. 
Mr  Stevenson  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  dioptric  system  into  Alan 
Britain,  and  in  doing  so  he  made  the  following  improvements.         Steven* 

1.  Refractor  of  a  Truly  Cylindrical  Form. — Owing  to  difficulties  son's  in* 
in  construction,  Fresnel  adopted  a  polygonal  instead  of  a  cylindric  prove- 

f  orm  for  his  refractor,  but  Mr  Stevenson  succeeded  in  getting  Messrs  meats. 
Cookson  of  Newcastle  to  construct  a  first  order  refractor  of  a  truly 
cylindric  form. 

2.  Helical  Glass  Joints  for  Fixed  Lights. — Mr  Stevenson  further 
improved  the  apparatus  by  constructing  the  refractor  in  rhomboidal 
instead  of  rectangular  pieces  (figs.  24  and  25),  thus  producing  helical 
joints  and  preventing  z. 
serious  obscuration  of  the  ** 
light  in  any  azimuth. 

3.  Helical  Metallic 
Framings. — The  internal 
metallic  frame  work  for 
supporting  the  upper 
cupola  of  prisms  was 
also,  for  the  same  reason, 
made  by  him  of  a  helical 
form.  c*         ■  *f^  >J7 

4.  Diagonal     Framed  __     ^  r     _.  _.      * 
Zantenu-The   astragals                    ^°-  24—Ele-  Fio.  25.- 
or  sash  bars  of  the  lantern                           vatlon-  &S 
were  likewise  made  dia-  Section, 
goual  and  constructed  of  bronze  instead  of  iron  in  order  to  reduce 
their  sectional  area.     A, small  harbour  light  with  inclined  astragals 
was  made  in  183G  by  Mr  E.  Sang.     Mr  Stevenson  also  prenared  a 
design  in  1846  for  Start  Point,  Orkney,  in  which  he  extended  the 
helical  arrangement  to  the  astragals,  but  it  was  never  carried  out. 
Mr  Douglass  independently  designed  and  afterwards  carried  into 
practice  this  form  of  lantern. 

Alan  Stevenson's  Improved  Revolving  Light  for  Skerryvore.— 
In  1835  Mr  Stevenson*,  in  a  report  to  the  Northern  Lighthouse 
Board,  proposed  to  add  fixed  reflecting  prisms  p  (fig.  26)  below  the 
lenses  of  Fresnel's  revolving  light,  and  he  communicated  thil 
proposal  to  M.  L.   Fresnel,  who  approved  of  his  suggestion,  and 
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assisted  in  carrying  out  the  design  in  1343.  Tliis  combination 
added,  however,  but  little  to  the  power  of  the  flash,  aud  produced 
both  a  periodically  flashing  and 
constantly  fixed  light ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the 
prism  for  fixed  lights  was  the 
only  kind  of  reflecting  prism 
theu  known.  The  combination 
of  trapezoidal  lenses  and  mirrors 
was  also,  for  the  same  reason, 
still  used.  The  prisms  for  Sker- 
ryvore  were  the  first  that  were 
made  of  the  large  size  (first 
order),  and  were  constructed 
by  M.  Soleil  at  Paris  under 
the  superintendence  of  Leonor 
Fresnel,  the  successor  of  his 
brother  Augustin,  then  deceased. 
Besides  the  designs  which 
have  been  described  for  improv- 
ing Fresnel's  revolving  light, 
there  were  many  others,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  Leonor  Fresnel,  Sir  David 
Brewster,  W.  H.  Barlow,  F.R.S., 
A.  Gordon,  Lepaute,  Letour- 
neau,  Reynaud,  and  Tabouret ; 
but  in  all  these,  as  well  as  in 


Fia.  26.— Vertical  Section. 


those  which  have  been  described,  the  rays  were  either  not  parallel- 
ized in  every  plane  or  else  unnecessary  agents  were  resorted  to  for 
that  purpose. 

T.  Stevenson's  Holophotal  System. 

Holo-  It  was  not   till  1849-50  that  the   problem  was  first  solved  of 

photal      oondensing  the  whole  sphere  of  rays  diverging  from  a  flame  into 
svstem.    a  single  beam  of  parallel  rays  without  any  unnecessary  reflexions  or 

refractions. 

Catadioptric  Holophote. — In  figs,  27  and  28  part  of  the  enterior 

hemisphere  of  rays  is  intercepted  and  at  once  parallelized  by  the 


Fia.  27.— Vertical  Section. 


Fig.  28.— Front  Elevation, 
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lens  L,  whose  principal  focus  (i.e.,  for  parallel  rays)  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  flame,  while  the  remainder  is  intercepted  and  made  parallel 
by  the  paraboloid  a,  and  thus  the  double  agents  in  Fresnel's  design 
are  dispensed  with.  The  rays  of  the  posterior  hemisphere  are  re- 
flected by  the  spherical  mirror  b  back  again  through  the  focus, 
whence  passing  onwards  one  portion  of  them  falls  on  the  lens  and 
the  rest  on  the  paraboloid,  so  as  finally  to  emerge  in  union  with 
and  parallel  to  the  front  rays.  This  was  the  first  instrument  which 
intercepted  and  parallelized  all  the 
rays  proceeding  from  a  focal  point 
by  the  minimum  number  of  agents. 
It  is  therefore  geometrically  per- 
fect, and  was  called  by  Mr  Steven- 
son a  holophote,  but  it  is  not  physi- 
cally so,  for  it  employs  metallic 
reflexion,  and  with  an  ordinary  oil 
flame  and  burner  some  of  the  rays 
reflected  by  the  spherical  mirror 
would  fall  upon  the  burner  and  be 
lost.  This  instrument  was  first 
employed  at  the  North  Harbour  of 
Peterhead  in  1849. 

Holophotal  Catadioptric  Appa- 
ratus Revolving  round  a  Central 
Flame. — If  in  place'  of  Fresnel's 
compound  arrangement  of  trape- 
zoidal lenses  and  plane  mirrors 
there  are  substituted  mirrors  R,  R  (fig.  29)  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  parabolic  profile  round  a  horizontal  axis,  all  the  light 
will  be  at  once  sent  out  in  parallel  beams  by  them  and  the  lenses 
L,  and  the  apparatus  is  therefore  geometrically  perfect,  but  metallic 
instead  of  glass  agents  are  still  employed. 

T.  Stevenson's  Holophotal  Dioptric  Agents. 

The  agents  for  rendering  the  holophote  purely  dioptric  fall  nest 
->  be  described. 


Vertical  Section. 


Holophotal  Prisms,  1850.— If  prisms  are  generated  by  the  revolu-  Holo- 
>n  of  sections  of  Fresnel's  prisms  round  a  horizontal  instead  of  a  phoVl 
raj;s  incident  upon  them  will  priami 

Section  07t  at.       & 


vertical  axis,  as  shown  in  fig.  30 
be  made  parallel  in  every  plane 
instead  of  in  the  vertical  plane 
only  as  in  Fresnel's  prisms.* 

In  1852  it  was  stated  that  A. 
Fresnel,  in  1826,  tried  prisms  of 
this  kind  on  lamp-posts  for  the 
quays  of  a  canal  in  Paris,  but 
their  use  was  discontinued.  They 
were  not  so   arranged   as  to   be 


Fig.  30. 


applicable  to  lighthouses,  and  no  account  of  them  was  published. 

Double  Reflecting  Prisms  giving  Two  Internal  Reflexions  instead 
of  One,  1850.— The  object  of  these  prisms  is  to  reflect  the  rays  back 
through  the  focus.     The  rays  from/ (fig.  SI)  pass  normally  through 


Flo.  31. — Vertical  Section. 

the  surface  be  and  fall  upon  the  surfaces  ab,  ac,  by  which  thsy  are 
totally  reflected  and  sent  back  to  the  flame.2 

Optical  Combinations  of  Dioptric  Holophotal  Agents. 

Dioptric  Holophote  with  Dioptric  Spherical  Mirror. — If  rings  of  Dioptric 
holophotal  prisms  p,  p  (fig.  32),  combined  with  a  central  refracting  holophoto 
lens  L  subtending  together  180°,  be  placed  before  a  flame,  the  whole  with 
of  the  front  half  of  the  diverging  sphere  of  rays  will  be  at  once  mirror. 
condensed  by  refraction  and  total  reflexion  into  one  beam  of  parallel 
rays.     Next,  if  there  be  placed  behind  the 
flame  a  dome  of  glass  a  formed  of  zones 
generated  by  the   revolution  of   the  cross 
section  of  the  double  reflecting  prisms  round 
a  horizontal  axis,  the  back  hemisphere  of 
rays  will,  after  the  double  reflexion,  be  re- 
turned by  it  through   the   flame   so  as  to  . 
diverge  along  with  the  front  rays  ;  for  this 
dome  is  a  perfect  mirror,  not  only  for  the 
faint  light  that  is  superficially  reflected  by 
the  first  concave  surface,  but  also  for  the 
main  portion  of  the  rays  which  enter  the 
substance  of  the  glass  and  are   there  totally 
reflected.      Thus  the  whole  light  is  paral- 
lelized entirely  by  glass  agents.     This  com- 
bination should  therefore  produce  the  light 
of  maximum  intensity,   being   both  geometrically  and  physically 
perfect  when  the  radius  is  a  luminous  point     Still,  some  of  the 
rays  reflected  by  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  mirror  will  not 
clear  the  burner  of  an  oil  light,  but  falling  on  it  will  be  lost 

Dioptric  Holophotal  Revolving  Light. — Application  of  Total  Rcvc'vinr 
Reflexion  to  Revolving  Lights,  1850. — If  sections  of  the  front  half  of  !i"b*, 
the  dioptric  holophote  be  arranged 
as  a  polygonal  cage  rdund  a  large 
central  flame  and  made  to  circulate 
round  that  flame,  a  revolving  light 
with  its  periodic  flashes  will  he  pro- 
duced (fig.  33),  which  is  therefore 
geometrically  and  physically  perfect, 
and  the  double  agents  used  in 
Fresnel's  revolving  light  are  thus 
wholly  dispensed  with.  Mr  J.  T. 
Chance  says,  4,on  the  whole  the 
modern  plan  (holophotal)  must  give 
light  five  or  six  times  more  intense 
than  that  of  the  former  (Fresnel's) 
arrangement "  The  greater  sim- 
plicity and  compactness  of  this  light  r>' 
may  be  seen  in  comparing  Sets.  21  or 
26  with  fig.  33. 

The  holophotal  revolving  light  is 
now  the  only  one  that  is  employed 
for  all  new  lights.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1850  on  the  small  scale  by 
Messrs  Stevenson  at  Horsburgh  Rock, 
Singapore,  and  on  the  larger  scale  at 
North    Ronaldshay  in   Orkney,    the 

prisms  of  which  were  most  successfully  made  in  1S51  by  Lelourneaa 
of  Paris. 


'  Trans.  Roy,  Scot.  Soc,  of  Arts,  1800. 


Fia  32.— Vertical 

Section. 


Fio.  33.— Elevation. 
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Holophotal  Fixed  Light  varied  by  Flashes, — Fresnel's  double 
agents  (figs.  22,  23)  are  here  also  dispensed  with  by  the  single 
agency  of  panels  of  fixed  light  apparatus  p\  p'  (tig.  34)  and 
cylindrical  refractors  I/,  L',  alternating  with  panels  of  holophotal 
apparatus  p,  p,  h,  L,  both  of  which 
revolve  together  round  the  central 
burner. 

Back  Prisms.— It  will  be  noticed 
that,  while  perfection  was  attained 
by  single  agency  in  Fresnel's  fixed 
apparatus  and  also  in  the  holophotal 
revolving  apparatus,  a  physical  de- 
fect still  attached  to  every  form  of 
Imlophote  which  compressed  the  light 
mto  a  single  beam  where  the  rays 
require  to  be  sent  back  through  the 
flame.  The  defect  is  not  a  geometric 
one,  and  would  be  non-existent  were 
the  luminant  a  mathematical  point. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  objection, 
Mr  T.  Stevenson  and  Mr  Brebner 
designed  what  they  termed  "back" 
prisms  capable  of  deviating  the  rays 
through  an  angle  of  130  ,  so  that 
the  engineer  becomes  virtually  in- 
dependent of  the  critical  angle. 
Professor  Swan  of  St  Andrews  also  independently  proposed  the 
same  kind  of  prism,  accompanied  by  general  formulae  for  its 
construction.     The  ray  ab   (fig.  35)  is  retracted  at  b,   totally  re- 


r  f -_p 

Fro.  34. — Vertical  Section. 
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Fig.  35. 

fleeted  at  c,  and  again  refracted  at  d,  so  as  to  pass  out  parallel  to 

the  horizontal  axis.     These  prisms  may  be  formed  by  the  revolution 

of  the  generating,  section  round  either  a  vertical  or  horizontal  axis, 

or  they  may  be  made  straight  as  shown         a 

in  elevation  and  section  in  the  diagram. 

The  "  back  prisms"  which  were  first 

used  in  Islay,  Argyleshire,  were  made 

by  Messrs  Chance  in  accordance  with 

Professor  Swan's  formula. 
Perfect         Perfect  Form  of  Dioptric  Holophole 
form  of   for    an    Oil   Flame. — By   combining 
nolo-        the  back  prisma  ga,  he  (fig.  36)  just  j 
phote.       described  with  a  semi-holophote  abc 

subtending  180°  and  a  portion  of  the 

dioptric  spherical  mirror  ijk,  no  light 

is  lost  on  the  burner,  aud  all  the  rays 

are  parallelized,  so  that  this  apparatus, 

being  all  of  glass,  is  both  geometrically 

and  physically  perfect  "• 

Chance  s      J.  T.  Chance's  Improvement  of  1862  Fw-  36.— Vertical  Section, 
improve,  on  Stevenson's  Dioptric  Spherical  Mirror.— fir  Chance  says,   "  The 
Bent.       plan  of  generating  zones  round  the  vertical  axis  (instead  of  the 

horizontal)  was  introduced  by  the  author,  who  adopted  it  in  the  first 


Fig.  37.  „ 

complete  catadioptric  mirror  which  was  made  and  was  shown  in  th$ 
exhibition  of  18C2  by  the  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lighthouses, 


for  whom  it  was  constructed,  in  order  to  further  the  realizing  of  what 
Mr  T.  Stevenson  had  ingeniously  suggested  about  twelve  vears  pre- 
viously. During  the  progress  of  this  instrument  the  idea  occurred 
to  the  author  of  separating  the  zones  (fig.  37)  and  also  dividing 
them  into  segments  like  the  ordinary  reflecting  zones  of  a  dioptric 
light ;  by  this  means  it  became  practicable  to  increase  considerably 
the  radius  of  the  mirror  and  thereby  to  render  it  applicable  to  the 
largest  sea  light  without  overstepping  the  limits  of  the  angular 
breadths  of  the  zones,  and  yet  without  being  compelled  to  resort 
to  glass  of  high  refractive  power." 

Mr  Stevenson  states  {Min.  Civ.  Eng.,  vol.  xxvi.)  that  he  origin- 
ally intended  to  generate  the  prisms  round  a  vertical  axis,  e» 
adopted  the  horizontal  as  more  practicable  where  flint  glass  which 
was  taken  out  of  the  melting  pot  on  the  end  of  a  rod  had  to  be 
employed  for  the  most  important  and  smaller  central  parts  of  the 
apparatus,  which  at  that  date  were  the  only  ones  that  could  be 
constructed. 

Professor  Swan's  Designs. — Among  several  ingenious  arrange- Swan  r 
ments  and  new  forms  of  agents  proposed  by  Professor  Swan1  is  desigw 
the  mode  of  sending  rays 
fron>  prisms  through  inter- 
stices left  between  other 
prisms  placed  in  front,  and 
also  a  form  of  agent  which 
he    termed    the    triesoptric 

prism,     in    which    the    rays     .  toGS-Hl-J'TT^ 

wduld-  undergo   two  refrac-      V->..  ^1l;V.?/^- --'■-•-. 

tions   and    three    reflexions.     /       '"-..     ^  ^ -;::-*- 

In   fig.  38  a  are   the   front    /  ''•^^fe^HSzl™™ii 

and  b  the  triesoptric  prisms.  U  ;:^::,".::::::::::::::;::.§ 

The   two   upper  and   lower  *?  ,^^^^^:-:-'-'rV.'.:::::i 

prisms  a  are  constructed  of    \  \"J^"~--'"l'-'-~-~Jk. 

flint  glass  of  high  refractive     \    ..*'"       W/|i «A\\3K17JL™™"." 
power.     It  will  be  observed      ■***  J^-f-M;*.""^""" 

from  the  drawing  that  this  «  ;  :  *  1^£ _"_"_"  ".""_"."<". 

ingenious     arrangement     is  /  j  ■  ^ 

nevertheless  open  to  objeo  /   •'   St."__™ 

tion,  for  cones   of  light  of  ■'    p^j  a 

30°  in  front  and  of  65°  at  the  ^|      "" 

back  are   lost  through  the  ftrt  '*"** 

interstices.  *"».  38. — Vertical  Section, 

T.  Stevenson's  Azimuthal  Condensing  System  for  Distributing 
the  Light  Unequally  in  Different  Directions  either  Constantly 
or  Periodically. 

Previous  to  1850  all  apparatus  was  designed  to  emit  light  of  Condet 
equal  power  in  every  azimuth  either  constantly  or  periodically,  so  ing 
that  when  applied  to  illuminate  seas  extending  farther  in  some  system 
directions  than  in  others,  such,  for  example,  as  long  narrow  sounds, 
the  power  was  either  needlessly  great  in  some  azimuths  or  not 
nearly  strong  enough  in  others.  The  only  exception  was  where  a 
tower  was  placed  on  a  long  straight  coast,  when  a  spherical  mirror 
was  fixed  behind  the  flame  to  prevent  the  light  passing  landward. 
The  light  that  would  have  been  lost  on  the  land  was,  in  this  way, 
sent  seawards,  but  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  condense  the  light 
over  a  given  arc  or  to  allocate  this  auxiliary  light  in  proportion  to 
the  varying  lengths  of  the  different  ranges  and  the  amplitudes -of 
the  arcs  over  which  it  had  to  be  seen,  not,  where  a  light  had  to 
show  all  round  the  horizon,  to  weaken  its  intensity  in  one  arc  and 
with  the  rays  so  abstracted  to  strengthen  some  other  arc  whic! 
from  its  range  being  longer  ought  to  be  of  greater  power.  As  the 
optical  agents  which  we  have 
described  were  insufficient  for 
this  purpose,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  devise  new  ageuts  pos- 
sessing special  optical  properties 
for  distributing  the  rays  not' 
equally  but  equitably.  Some' 
of  the  more  important  of  these 
agents  and  their  combinations 
will  be  described,  but  before 
doing  so  it  is  necessary  to  make 
some  preliminary  explanations. 

The  form  of  the  emergent 
light  from  condensing  ap- 
paratus is  neither  a  solid  beam 
of  parallel  rays  like  that  from 
an  annular  lens  nor  yet  a  zone  v 

of  rays  diverging  naturally  in  azimuth  all  round  like  that  from  an 
ordinary  fixed  apparatus,  but  is  intermediate  between  these,  being 
a  solid  angle  or  wedge  of  light  strengthened  by  those  rays  which 
would  naturally  diverge  in  other  directions,  but  which  aro  diverted 
and.spread  over  the  given  sector  as  shown  perspectively  in  plan  in 
fig.  39,  in  which  L  represents  the#  position  of  the  lighthouse,  LD' 

'  "  Profeisor  Swan's  Designs,"  Trant.  Roy.  Scot.  Soe.  of  Art:  1867-08. 
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the  range,  or  distance  at  sea  from  which  the  light  can  be  seen, 
and  D'ddLl)  the  solid  horizontal  angle  that  is  to  be  illuminated 
aud  into  which  all  the  light  DAD1  which  would  naturally  di 
over  the  rest  of  the  circle  must  be  compressed,  and  over  which  it 
mHst  be  uniformly  spread. 
Fixed  Requirements  for  Fixed  Condensing  Lights. — 1.  "Where  a  light  has 

condens-  to  be  seen  constantly  over  only  one  arc  of  the  horizon,  the  apparatus 
ing  must  compress  all  the  rays  within  that  one  arc  whatever  its  ampli- 

Ughts.       tude  may  be,  and  spread  them  uniformly  over  it. 

2.  Where  the  whole  horizon  has  to  be  constantly  illuminated, 

but  the  light  has  to  be  seen  at  greater  distances  over  some  parts  of 

the  fica  than  over  others,  as  much  light  must  be  abstracted  as  can 

be  spared  from  the  shorter  langes  and  diverted  to  tho  longer  so  as 

to  allocate  the  rays  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  number  of  degrees 

and  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  which  the  light  has  to  be  seen 

in  each  arc  ;  and  the  light  thus  diverted  from  one  arc  to  strengthen 

another  must  be  spread  uniformly  over  the  one  tjiat  has  to  be 

strengthened.     By  this  mode  of  abstraction  and  addition  there  is 

produced  a  constant  equitable  distribution  over  the  whole  horizon 

of  all  the  rays  from  any  single  flame.     "Where  the  whole  horizon 

has  not  to  be  lighted,  and  where  more  than   one  arc   has  tc  be 

strengthened,   the  rays  which  would  be  lost  on  the  land  or  can 

be  spared  in  some  other  direction  must  be  diverted  to  and  spread 

uniformly  over  these  arcs  in  proportion  to  their  amplitudes  and 

ranges. 

Revolv-        Acquirements  for  Revolving  Condensing  Liglits. — 1.   Where  a 

fog  con-    Hght  has  to  give  its  flashes  periodically  over  only  one  arc  of  the 

ieosii  g    horizon,  all  the  rays  must  be  collected  and  sent  out  periodically  in 

lights.       solid  beams  of  equal  power  over  that  arc. 

2.  Where  the  whole  horizon  has  to  be  periodically  illuminated, 
but  where  its  flashes  have  to  be  seen  at  greater  distances  over  some 
parts  of  the  sea  than  over  others,  the  apparatus  must  be  made  (as 
in  number  2  of  the  fixed  condensing  light)  to  vary  proportionally 
the  power  of  the  flashes  whenever  they  begin  to  pass  over  th^se 
parts  of  the  sea  where  the  ranges  are  of  different  lengths  so  as  to 
nroduce  an  equitable  periodic  distribution  of  all  the  rays. 

8.  Where  the  whole  horizon  has  not  to  be  lighted,  and  where 
more  than  one  arc  has  to  be  strengthened,  the  rays  which  would 
be  lost  on  the  land  or  can  be  spared  in  some  other  direction  most 
be  aiverted  to  and  spread  uniformly  over  these  arcs  so  as  to 
strengthen  thd  flashes  in  proportion  to  theix  amplitudes  and 
ranges. 

If  n  be  the  number  of  degrees  in  an  arc  to  be  illuminated,  and  d 
the  distance  in  miles  to  be  traversed  by  the  light,  then,  neglecting 
atmospheric  absorption,  the  quantity  of  light  to  be  allocated  to  that 
arc  will  be  proportional  to  nd*  ;  but  if  we  take  accouut  of  atmo- 
spheric absorption,  supposing  q  to  be  the  quantity  out  of  a  unit  of 
transmitted  light  which  escapes  absorption  after  passing  through  a 
mile  of  air,  then  the  whole  light  needed  by  the  arc  to  be  illuminated 
will  be  proportional  to  m  —  ndrq*.  Supposing  now  that  L  is  the 
whole  360°  of  available  light  from  the  apparatus,  the  quantity  to 
be  apportioned  to  the  given  arc  will  be  mL/2m,  where  2m  denotes 
the  sum  of  the  several  numbers  m  computed  for  the  respective  arcs 
of  the  horizon. 


]      ISM*. 
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by  the  sides  6,  and  pass  out  horizontally  and  normally  to  tho  other 
sides  ;  but,  as  the  prisms  are  bent  through  a  circular  segment  d'ad 
in  piano,  the  emergent  rays  will  be  spread  over  the  same  angle  in 
azimuth,  and  this  will  be  true  of  any  angle  in  azimuth  subtended 
by  the  prisms.  As  those  in  the  diagram  subtend 
1SG°,  the  light  will  in  this  else  be  spread  over  half 
the  horizon  d'ad. 

Twin  Prisms. — These  are  for  carrying  out  Pro- 
fessor Swan's  mode  of  causing  light  coming  from 
prisms  behind  to  pass  through  spaces  left  for  the 
purpose  between  others  in  front.  The  twin  prisms 
(fig.  42)  are  formed  by  cutting  out  the  apex  (shown 
black  on  diagram)  of  a  straight  prism  so  as  to  leave 
a  sufficient  space  between  it  and  the  next  prism 
for  the  passage  of  rays  coming  from  behind.  The  length  of  glass 
traversed  by  the  rays  is  lessened  by  this  arrangement,  and  the  size 
of  the  apparatus  and  lantern  can  at  the  same  time  be  very  greatly 
reduced. 

Differential  Lens. — Horizontal  divergence  may  be  obtained  to  any  DirTcr-.- 
required  amount  by  varying  the  radius  of  curvatu  e  of  the  inn:-  tial  lens 
face  of  an  annular 
lens.  The  outer  face 
(fig.  43)  is  the  same  as 
that  of  an  ordinary 
annular  lens,  while  /; 
the  other  face  (fig.  I 
44),  though  stiaight  t 
in  the  vertical,  is 
ground  to  the  re- 
quired curve  in  the 
horizontal  plane.  The 
rays  ffc  (fig.  45)  fall- 
ing  upon  the  lens  x 
converge  to  the  verti- 
cal focal  plane  ff  and 
afterwards  diverge 
through  the  smaller 
horizontal  anglex'/V, 
aud  so  for  any  other 
case. 

Differential  Refrac- 
tor.— This  is  the  ap- 
plication to  the  cylin- 
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Tlic  Principal  Optical  Condensing  Agents. 

Condensing  Straight  Prisms. — These,  either  by  reflexion  or  refrac- 
tion or  both,  cause  a  ray  fr  (fig.  40)  proceeding  in  any  compass 


dric  refractor  of  thft  same  principle  which  has  been  described  above 

j  for  the  ordinary  annular  lens. 

Condensing   Catoptric   Spherical    Mirror. — If  a  large  arc  of  a  Spherical 

j  spherical  minor  be  cut  opposite  to  a  short  range  of  sea,  and  a  mirror. 

i  smaller  arc  be  cut  in  the  mirror  opposite  to  the  longer  range 
which  has  to  be  strengthened,  then  the  light  passing  through  the 
larger  cut  is  received  on  an  elliptic  reflector  placed  behind,  so  as, 
with  the  help  of  an  additional  reflector  and  lens,  to  cause  the  larger 
cone  of  rays  to  be  compressed  into  the  smaller  arc  which  has  to  be 
strengthened. 

Spherical. Mirror  of  Unequal  Area. — This  mirror  is  cut  down  in 
height  in  such  a  wa}*  that  its  different  heights  represent  inversely  the 
different  distances  of  the  neighbouring  land  from  the  lighthouse, 
so  as  to  reflect  less  light  in  the  shorter  and  more  in  the  longu- 
ranges. 


SB 
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Fig.  40. 
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rig  from  a  fixed  light  apparatus  AA  to 
rge   in  the  direction,  e.g.,  parallel  to  Plan 

the  corresponding  ray  fb,  which  proceeds 

in  the  same  compass  bearing  from  another 

part  of  tho  apparatus  and  so  of  any  other 

ray/e  which  is  bent  parallel  to  the  ray  fa. 
Kight-  Right-Angled  Expanding  Prisms. — These 

angled  (fig.  41)  are  right-angled  vertically,  while 
prisms,     in  piano  two  of  them  CjC,  arc  semi-rings, 

and  the  third  C3  a  semi-cone.     A  seroi- 

cylindric  beam  of  parallel  rays  passing  vertically  upwards  and  fallirg 

normally  on  the  bases  a  of  the  prisms  enter  the  glass,  are  reflected 


Application  to  Fixed  Condensing  Apparatus. 

Fixed  Condensing  Light  for  a  Single  Sector,  1850. — Theholophotc 
pLp  (fig.  46)  throws  its  whole  light  on  straight  condensing  prisms 
c,  each  of  which  distributes  the 
rays  over  the  required  sector. 

Condensing  Apparatus  for 
Steamers  SideLights. — Bymeans 
of  this  application  of  the  con- 
densing principle  (figs.  47  and 
48)  all  the  light  can  be  dis- 
tributed with  strict  equality 
over  112'  30',  which  is  the  arc 
prescribed  for  steamers  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Several  of  the 
Transatlantic  and  other  steamers 
have  adopted  this  kind  of  ap- 
paratus, which  is  hung  on  gim- 
bals and  placed  in  iron  towers. 


Light  for 

siuglo 

sector. 


Fia.  46. — Vertical  Section* 


having  an  entry  from  below  the  deck,  which  can  be  made  use  of  in 
bad  weather. 

Condensing  Quadrant. — The  fixed  apparatus  bbb>  with  spherical 
mirror  behind,  throws  its  rays  directly  through  the  angle  of  90° 
afa\  while  the  supplementary  rays  falling  on  the  straight  condens- 
ing prisms  p,  p,  p,  p'  (fig.  49)  are  sent  out  parallel  to  the  corre- 
sponding rays  in  the  unobstructed  central  quadrant  of  the  main 
apparatus.  The  whole  light  will  therefore  do  condensed  equally 
over  90°. 


Condens- 
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Condens-      Condensing  Octant.— The  central  fixed  apparatus  66  (figs.  50,  51) 
ing  with  spherical  mirror  dd  throws  its  rays  directly  over  the  anglo  of 

octant      45°  pap,  while  the  supplemental  rays  fall  upon  the  straight  condens- 


Fia.  47. — Side  Elevation. 

ing  prisms  p,  each  of  which  spreads  the  incident  rays  parallel  to 
the  corresponding  rays  in  the  central  angle  pgp.  In  this  way  the 
whole  of  the  front  hemisphere  of  rays  is  parallelized  in  the  vertical 


fe- 


vertically  upwards,  when,  falling  on  the  expanding  prisms  gfe,  it 
also  is  finally  spread  over  the  required  arc.  Thus  the  whole  light 
is  condensed  and  distri- 
buted with  strict  equality 
over  the  45°  by  means 
of  six  different  optical 
agents.  Two  apparatus 
of  this  kind  form  the 
leading  light3  to  the 
River  Tay. 

Condensing  Twin  Prism 
Light. — Fig.     52    shows 

fiart  of  the  Lamlash 
ight  in  the  Firth  of 
Clyde.  Its  action  will 
be  easily  understood  by 
the  numbers  shown  on 
the  diagram. 

FixedCondcnsing  Lights  #V  f-  Lights 

far  more  than  one  Sector  \  for  s"" 

t  KSrfdXiSl  F'°-  "-Horizontal  Section.  ££ 

of  Glenelg,  in  which  the  Islo  Oronsay  light  has  to  be  seen  generally  range, 
at  a  distance  of  3  or  4  miles  across  the  Sound,  but  in  the  direction 
AB  down  the  sound  an  angle  of  10°  has  to  be  seen  about  15  miles  and 


C"ndens 
io,>  twin 


Fig.  52. — Horizontal  Section, 
another  up  the  sound  between  C  and  D  an  angle  of  10°  has  to  be 
seen  about  7  miles.     Fig.  54  shows  in  plan  the  apparatus,  which 
was  for  certain  local  reasons  not  constructed  according  to  tho 


Fia.  48. — Horizontal  Section. 
plane  and  spread  equally  over  the  45°  in  azimuth.  The  hemisphere 
of  back  rays  is  condensed  into  the  same  arc  seawards  by  the  dioptric 
epheiical  mirror,  which  returns  the  rays  incident  upon  it  through 


Fia  49. — Horizontal  Section 


50. — Vertical  Elevation. 


the  flame,  where  mingling  with  tho  front  rays  they  arc  finally  dis- 
tributed over  tho  arc  of  45°.  Tho  light  passing  abovo  tho  spherical 
mirror  i»  parallelized  by  a  half  holophoto  ih  (fig.  60),  and  sent 


Fig.  53. 

formula,  but  193°  of  the  spare  light  which  would  otherwise  have 
fallen  upon  tho  land  were  allocated  down  Sleat  Sound  and  139* 
down  the   Sound   of  Glenelg.     That  for  Sleat  Sound  was  given 


Fie.  64. —Horizontal  Section.  Fio.  65.— Vertical  Section, 

directly  by  the  main  apparatus  through  tho  arc  5,  and  that  to 
Glenelg  through  the  arc  $,  but  these  arcs  were  respectively 
strengthened  by  portions  of  the  holophotes  B  and  C,  tho  light 
from  which  was,  condensed  respectively  over  the  arc  S  by  each  of 
the  straight  prisms  a  and  over  the  arc  0  by  each  of  the  prisma 
b.  Tho  condensed  light  at  Islo  Oronsay,  whi«h  is  of  tho  fourth 
order  appears  to  bo  equal  to  that  of  a  first  order,  so  that  with  n 
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Repeat- 
ing light. 


lamp  consuming  annually  only  170  gallons  of  oil  a  light  is  obtained 
in  tWonly  direction  in  which  great  power  is  required  equal  in 
effect  to  a  lamp  consuming  800  gallons  per  annum. 

Fixed  Condensing  Lights  of  Unequal  Range  which  constantly 
Illuminate  the  whole  Horizon.— For  this  purpose  the  condensing 
spherical  mirror  or  spherical  mirror  ©f  unequal  area  will  be  found 
applicable. 

Revolving  or  Intermittent  Lights  for  Condensing  the  Rays  into  one 
Sector.— -The  holopliote  in  fig.  55  throws  its  rays  ou  straight  con- 
densing prisms  P,  each  of  which  spreads  the  light  over  the  prescribed 
sectors,  while  masks  M  turning  horizontally  on  pivots  cut  otf  the 
light  either  slowly  or  suddenly  so  as  to  produce  a  revolving  or 
an  intermittent  light,  both  of  which  condense  all  the  rays  uni- 
formly over  the  one  sector. 

Application  of  Condensing  PrhfipU  to  Revolving  Lights  of  Unequal 
Range,  which  do  not  Illuminate  the  whole  Horizon. 
Repealing  Light. — Plane  mirrors  M  (fig   56)  revolve  on  an  endless 

cliaiu  placed  outside  of  the  apparatus  and  alter  the  direction  of  the 

tbushes  after  they  pass 

into  the   dark  afc  on       \     0^~O***'~~  '"  "'-•^ 

the   landward    side  so  >^'  ^^  "V 

as  to  cause  the  lenses  \  aT^^k  / 

L,    L   to   repe.it  their  \    y\jr  ^k        / 

flashes  over  the  sea- 
ward arc  which  requires 

strengthening.         The 

condensing      spherical 

mirror   and,  minor    of 

unequal  areas  will  also 

be  found  applicable  in 

cases  where  the  flashes 

do  not  require  to  sweep 

over  the  whole  horizon. 
Revotv-  '  Condensing  Revolv- 
ing ig  Lights  which  Peri- 
litrhtc.       ndieally  Illuminate  the 

whole      Horizon,      but 

which  Vary  the  Strength 

of  the  Flashes  in  Pass- 
ing over  Certain  Sec- 
tors.— The  -    spherical 

mirror  of  unequal  areas 

and.    the     condensing 

mirror  are  equally  well  suited  for  those  that  revolve. 
Inter-  Oo    !  I  Intermittent  Lights.— Figs.  57  and  58  show  straight 

mittent    refracting  or  reflecting  prisms,  which  revolve  and  intercept  as  they 
lights.       pass  round  certain  of  the 

rays  from  a  central  fixed 

light  apparatus  so  as  to 

produce  perfect  darkness 

over  the  sectors  which 
they  subtend  at  the  time, 
while    they   spread    the 

rays  which  they  intercept 

uniformly  over  and  thus 

strengthen  the  interme- 
diate  sectors   which  are 

illuminated   directly   by 


Fig.  56. — Horizontal  Section. 


Fio.  58.— 
Elevation. 


inter- 
mittent 
light 
with 
differs  ■. 
dal  re- 
.iractcr 


Fie.  57. 

Section. 
the  central  apparatus.  "The  peculiar  property  of  this  arrangement 
is  that  the  power  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the 
Intervening    periods   of 
darkness.        Thus,     ne- 
glecting the  loss  by  ab- 
ion,  &c,  the  power 
is    doubled    when    tht 

Seriodfl    of    light    and 
iirknesa  are  equal,  tre- 
bled    when     the     dark 
axe  twice  as  long 
light,  and  so  on 
in   proportion,  while  in 
<:.tse  the   rays  are 
I    uniformly    over 
illuminated  sector. 
■ 

iferen- 
■r.  —  Figs.  5E> 
and  60  show  the  new 
apparatus  of  Mull  of 
I;  \V>.\ 
is  the  differentia]  re- 
fractor, by  the  com- 
pound    horizontal     and 

vertical  action  of  which  single  agent  the  whole  condensing  inter- 
mittent effect  is  produced,  so  that  condensing  prisms  are  doue- 

1  1—2  J 


Fig.  59. 


away  with  opposite  the  central,  which  is  the  most  important,  part 
of  the  apparatus..  The  centre  of  the  inner  cutTe  of  the  refractor  is 
at  0  in  fig.    60.'  ..  / 

Though  there  is 
no  relative  mo- 
tion in  this  ap- 
paratus, every 
part  of  which  re- 
volves together, 
the  pants  may 
be  arranged  so 
that  the  con- 
densers only 
move.  This  ap- 
paratus was  con- 
structed in  the 
most  satisfactory 
manner  by  Messrs 
Barbier  k  Fenes- 
tre,  Paris. 

Alteration  of 
Fivcd  to  Inteiinii- 
tcnt  Apparatus. 
— Any  existing 
fixed  light  can  at 
once  be  made  in- 
termittent so  as 
to  show  either 
equal  or  unequal 
periods  by  simply  causing  condensing  prisms  to  circulate  round  it, 
while  the  power  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  the. 
duration  of  light  to  dark  periods. 

Beacons  and  Buoya. 

Beacons   in    exposed    situations   are   constructed    sometimes   of  TTeaconA 
stone,  and  cement-concrete  or  cement-rubble,  but  generally  of  cast- 
iron  columns  let  into  heavy  base  nlntes  which  are  lixed  to  the  rock 
by  strong  lewis  bats.     The 
small  class  iron  beacons  are 
generally  of  malleable  iron 
and  the  larger  of  cast-iron, 
but  steel  or   bronze  might 
with  advantage  be  used  in 
very  exposed  places.     Fig. 
61  shows  a  first  order  cast- 
iron     beacon    as    used    in 
Scotland. 

T.  Stevenson's  Apparent 
Light.— This  kind  of  light 
is  specially  useful  at  places 
where  there  is  a  sunk  rock 
with  little  sea-room  round 
it,  and  at  the  pierheads  of 
harbours  which  must  be 
closely  hugged  by  vessels 
seeking  entrance.  It  con- 
sists of  certain  forms  of 
optical  apparatus  for  reflect- 
ing and  redistributing  at  a 
beacon  placed  on  a  sub- 
merged rock  parallel  rays 
which  proceed  from  a  lamp 
and  apparatus  placed  on  the 
land.  An  optical  deception 
is   thus    produced,    as  the 

sailor     naturally    supposes  p-      q-, 

that  there  is  a  lamp  burning 

on  the  beacon  itself.  The  first  light  of  this  kind,  wliich  das  been 
in  use  since  1851,  was  placed  in  a  beacon  on  a  sunk  iff  in  Storno- 
way  Bay,  and  is  shown  pictorially  in  fig.  62.  Tins  lighl  is  530 
feet  distant  from  the  lighthouse  where  the  lamp  is  nlai  - 1  « 'there 
have  since  been  established  at  Graugemouth,  which  is  585  feet  from 
the  light,  and  at  lesser  distances  at   the    I  ■    £yr  and 

Arbroath,  at  Odessa  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  at  Gat  Combe  M 
Q         land. 

Lights. — Lamps  without  glass  chimneys,   as  used  iii  the  B 
early  experiments  with  paraffin,  and  a  1    kta. 

buoy,  having  iron  tubes  placed  at  certain  di 

and  supplied  with  very  large  cisterns  of  crystal  oil,  have  been  kept 
continuously  burning  in  Scotland  for  about  a  month  wit] 
ming.     These  lamps  are  for  rocks  at  sea  which  cun  only  be  reached 
when  the  weather  is  mo        *  , 

Illumination  of  Beacons  by  Gas  to  Prod  Light.— X 

light  near  Port-Glasgow  has  been  illuminated  by  gas  since  1861. 
,  The  tower  is  about  300  feet  from  the  shore,  and  the  supply  an  t 
pressure  of  £as  are  regulated  by  self-acting  arrangements  on  the 
i  shore. 

XIV.  -  ;s 
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Pintsch's      Pintsch's  Gas  Illuminated  Buoy  for  Producing  a  Fixed  Light — 
buoy.       These  buoys  are  gas  and  water  tight,  and  are  charged  to  a  pressure 


Fig.  02. 

of  ten  atmospheres.  The  buoy  is  filled  with  gas  sufficient  to  burn 
night  and  day  tor  three  or  four  months  ;  the  burning  pressure  is 
kept  constant  by  Pintsch's  regulator.  These  buoys'  promise  to  be 
of  great  service,  and  have  now  been  in  use  for  more  than  a  year  at 
several  places  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Automatic  Meter  for.  Producing  Intermittent  Lights  by  Vic  Flow  of 

Vie  Gas. — In  order  to  distinguish  one  buoy  or  beacon  from  another, 

Mr  T.  Stevenson  has  proposed  to  make  the  flow  of  the  gas  itself 

produce  automatic  intermittent  action  wjthont  using  clockwork. 

The  full  flame  continues  to  burn   until  the  action  of  the  meter 

reduces   the   supply,   but   leaves  a  small  jet  still  burning  in  the 

sockets  of  the  burner  till  the  full  flame  is  again  produced.     This 

meter  has  been  tried  successfully  on  shore  for  twentv-eight  hours 

consecutively. 

Uniform       Uniform  System  of  Beacons  and  Buoys. — The  first  proposal  for 

systemof  dealing  systematically  with  the  colours  of  beacons  and  buoys  was  in 

"beacons.   1828,  when  Mr  R.  Stevenson  proposed  for  the  navigation  of  the 


Auto* 

matte 

moy. 


T'lO.  63. — Courtney's  Automatic  Buoy.  \,  cylinder,  27  ft.  6  in.  long  ; 
B,  mooring  shackle  ;  C,  rudder ;  D,  buoy  ;  E,  diaphragm  ;  F,  ball 
valves  ;  G,  air  inlet  tubes  ;  H,  air  (compressed)  outlet  tube  to 
"whistle  ;  I,  compressed  air  inlet  to  buoy  ;  K,  manhole  ;  L,  steps  ; 
N,  whistle. 

civcr  Forth  that  red  buoys  should  be  taken  on  the  starboard  and 
black  on  the  port  side  in  going  up  the  river.  This  system  has 
uince  been  adopted  generally  in  the  United  Kingdom."  In  1857 
Admiral  E.  J.  Bedford  sug^sted  a  uniform  system  for  all  the  coasts 
of  the  country,  which  was  carried  out  in  Scotland  by  Mr  A.  Cuning- 
ham.  A  different  uniform  system  has  been  adopted  in  England  by 
the  Trinity  House.  In  1859  Mr  J.  F.  Campbell  suggested  what 
is  undoubtedly  tin'  best  system,  that  a  buoy  shall  indicate  by  its 
shape.  Hnd  colour  tho  compass  direction  in  which  a  vessel  should 
sail  after  seeing  tin-  buoy. 

Court'  i :  :'ttic  Buoy. — This  useful  form  of  buoy  (fig.  63) 

first  used  in  America,  has  a  cylindric  tuba  A  projecting  below  the 
level  of  the  water,  on  the  upper  pari  ol   which  cylindei   I 
whistle  N  and  also  two  inlet  valves  V.  F,  ■■••  that  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  buoy  draws  in  and  expels  th"  air  alternately  which 


sounds  the  whistle.     It  is  said  that  an  undulation  of  even  12  inches 

is  sufficient  to  sound  the  whistle. 

Tolling  of  Bells  by  the  Hydrostatic  TolUng  a 
Pressure  of  the    Tide.— In  1810  Mr  R.  bells  by 
Stevenson  designed  apparatus  for  tolling  tide. 
a  bell  on  the  Carr  Rock  beacon,  which 
was   to   have  been   effected  by  a   float 
when   ascending  with  the  pressure   of 
the  flowing  tide,  when  descending  with 
the  fall  of  the  ebb  tide  and  by  means 
of   a  peculiar   arrangement   of   weights 
for  keeping  the  bell  in  action  during  tho 
time  of  slack  water. 

Illuminants. 

After  Argand's  ordinary  single-wick  oil  IHumin- 
burner,  Fresncl  still  adheiingtoAigand's  ants, 
principle  of  the  double  air  current  intro-  Oila. 
duced  two,  three,  and  four  concentric  wick  burners,  Mr  Alan  Stevenson 
the  five,  and  Mr  Douglass  the  six  wick  burner.     These  burners  are 
suitable  for  the  consumption  of  animal  aud  vegetable  oils,  which 
were  in  use  in  the  various       _ 
lighthouse    services    of 
the  world  till  within  the 
last   few   years.     These 
oils  are,,  however,  super- 
seded by  hydrocarbons, 
which   at   one  half  the 
cost  give   an  increased 
luminous   intensity   for 
an    equal  consumption, 
but  they  require  a  larger 
supply  of  air  for  their 
combustion,    and    con- 
sequently an  improved 
form    of    burner.       M. 
Maris  in  1856  devised  a 
single-wick    burner   for 
this  purpose  which  gave 
good  results,  but  many 
and  all  attempts  to  con- 
struct a  multiple-wick 
mineral  oil  burner  failed 
till  1S68,  when  Captain 
Doty's  form  was  devised. 
By  a  happy  choice  of  proportions  in  the 
various  parts  of  his  burner  (fig.   64),  and 
by  the  addition  of  an  exterior  cylinder  sur- 
rounding the   outer  wick,    and  a  central 
disk,  both  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
throw  a  current  of  air  into  the  flame  at  the 
right    place,    Captain   Doty   succeeded   in 
producing  single  and  multiple-wick  hydro- 
carbon  burners,    which   carry  a  flame   of 

great  luminous  intensity  and  regularity.  The  following  table  give? 
the  details  of  these  burners,  and  also  the  candle  power  and  con- 
sumption, as  determined  by  Dr  Stevenson  Macadam  : — 


Fig.  04. 


Number 

of 
Wicks. 

Moan  Dia- 
meter of 

Outer  Wick 

in  Indies. 

Height  of 
intense  part 
of  Flame, 
excluding 
Tails,  In 
Inches. 

Candle  Power 

jn  Sperm 
Candles,  each 

consuming 

120  prs.  Sperm 

per  Hour. 

Value  of 
LiKht  from 

Consumption 
of  1  Gallon 

in  tb  Sperm. 

1 

Consumption 
per  Hour  In 

Gallons. 

1 
2 

3 
4 

•82 
1-75 
2-5 
3-2 

1 

H 

H 

2 

23fi5 
80-13 
20075 
287-62 

?7-3<» 
27  04 
27-2 
27-3 

0H8 
■O50S 
•1262 
■1801 

Mr  J.  N.  Douglass  has  also  introduced  a  mineral  oil  burner,  winch, 
however,  Doty  claims  as  similar  in  principle  to  his.  By  igniting 
only  half  the  number  of  wicks  (the  outer  in  a  six-wick  for  instance) 
the  power  of  the  burner  can  be  diminished  by  one  half.  'This  is 
Mr  Douglass's  lamp  of  single  and  double  nower  for  use  in  clear  and 
foggy  weathers  respectively. 

The  mineral  oil  employed  most  extensively  in  lighthouse,  illumina- 
tion is  Scotch  paraflin.  The  specific  gravity,  which  is  a  test  of  the 
relativo  richness  of  the  oil,  should  be  from  OS  to  0*82  at  60°  Fahr., 
and  tho  flashing  point  or  temperature  at  which  it  begins  bo  i  irolve 
inflammable  vapour  shojild  not  be  lower  than  125a  nor  higher  than 
I  135°  Fahr.  The  Board  of  Northern  Lighthouse*  was  the  lir.-t  light- 
house authority  in  Britain  that  adopted  paraffin  and  Doty  burners, 
and  by  doing  so  an  annual  saving  of  between  £-U>00nnd  £50uo  in  the 
nmiiitrn.Tnce  of  the  lights  on  the  Scotch  coast  was  effected. 

Kinu:l''-wi-ek  burners  are  supplied  with  oil  from  the  cistern  by  the 
capillary  action  of  the  wick  alone.  But  in  the  case  of  multiple- 
wick  burners  other  methods  nucst  !»«■  ■  iiiployed  to  .secure  a  sufficient 

supply,     if  the  cistern  be  placed  nbove  the  level  ol  the  bop  of  the 
burner,  tho  (low  of  the  oil  to  tho  wick  cases  is  effected  by  the  direct 
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Coal- 


action  of  gravity,  regulated  by  a  contrivance  'winch  maintains  a 
constant  head.  If,  however,  the  cistern  be  placed  below  this-level, 
either  a  iruchanicat  lamp  is  employed,  in  which  the  oil  is  forced 
into  the  burner  by  pumps  worked  by  clockwork,  or  a  moderator 
lamp,  in  which  this  is  effected  by  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  weighted 
piston  descending  in  a  cylinder  forming  the  cistern. 

Coal-o  _  Lis  was  first  used  as  a  lighthouse  illuminant  at 

Salvore,  near  Trieste,  in  1817.  For  many  years  it  has  been  used 
in  the  harbour  lights  of  Great  Britain  when  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  gas-works.  Mr  J.  K.  Wigham  has  designed  a  compound  or 
crocus  burner  consisting  of  a  group  of  twenty-eight  vertical  tubes, 
each  carrying  an  ordiuary  double  fish-tail  burner,  and  the  ignited 
gases  issuing  from  all  these  jets  unite  into  one  large  flame.  Addi- 
tional groups  of  twenty  jets  each  can  readily  be  arranged  around  the 
first,  which  forms  a  central  nucleus,  and  in  this  way,  depending  on 
tho  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  power  of  the  burner  can  be  made 
a:  v.  ill  28,  48,  68,  88,  or  108  jets.     Fig.  65  shows  the  arrangeroeut 


■Electric 
light 


Fig.  65.  Fig.  66.  Fig.  67. 

for  28  jets,  and  fig.  66  one  for  108  jets.  In  his  triform  or  quartn- 
form.  systems  Mr  Wigham  places  two,  three,  or  four  of  the  burners 
already  described  vertically  one  above  the  other  (fig.  67),  with 
lenses  opposite  to  each.  The  following  table  gives  the  candle 
powers,  &c,  of  Mr  Wigham's  burners 


Number  of  Jets. 

Consumption  of  Cannel 
Gas  ]>er  Hour. 

Candle  Power  In  Sperm 
Candles,  consuming 
120  grs.  per  Hour. 

18 
43 

f.8 
88 
108 

514 

93-2 
146  3 
2440 
308-0 

429-6 
SJ2-0 
125018 
2408-0 
29230 

The  diameter  of  the  108-jet  burner  is  12  inches. 
Faraday  and  Holmes's  Magneto-Electric  Light. — In  1853  Professor 
Holmes  made  the  first  magneto-electric  machine  for  lighthouses, 
which  was  tried  by  the  Trinity  House  in  1857,  and  the  electric  light 
was  first  shown  to  the  mariner  in  185S.  The  Trinity  House-  sub- 
sequently introduced  it  at  Dungencss  in  1862  and  at  Souter  Point 
in  1871.  The  optical  apparatus  for  these  lights  was  designed  by 
Mr  J.  T.  Chance.  In  1869  Holmes  constructed  for  the  Trinity 
House  a  dynamo-electric  machine  (in  which  no  permanent  magnet 
is  used),  giving  a  light  of  about  2800  candles.  The  magneto-electric 
light  of  Holmes  as  exhibited  from  a  third  order  dioptric  apparatus 
at  the  South  Foreland  light  has  been  estimated  at  152,000  candles, 
or  twenty  times  that  of  the  old  first  order  dioptric  fixed  white  light. 
The  following  table  shows  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  by 
Dr  Tyndall  and  Mr  Douglass  by  the  magneto-electric  and  dynamo- 
electric  machines,  tried  at  the  South  Foreland,  1S76-77  : — 


T 


Name  of  Machines. 


nolmcs's  Magneto-Electric 

Allluncc  .do.  

Gramme  Dynamo-Electric  (N'o.  1) 
Lio.  do. 

do. 
Do.  do.    (small.  No.  58) 

l>o.  do.    (small.  No.  $8) 

Two  Holmes's  Mafrneto-Elcetric  •••■ 

Two  Gramme  Dynamo 

Two  Siemens'a     do.      (small,  Nos. 
58  and  68)  


£ 

550 
494 
320 
320 
205 
100 
100 
1.100 
840 

,200 


32 
8-6 

5-74 
9-8 

3-3 

0-5 
10-5 


100 
400 
420 

l  I 
480 
<■  v. 
850 
100 
120 


Light  pro- 
duced per 
HP.  in  Stand 
aid  Candles. 


Max. 
170 
543 
1,257 
1,257 
1,512 

2.086 

I    1 

1,085 


47C 
54a 

758 
911 
954 
1 ,254 
489 
654 

1,291 


Order 

of 

S'erlL 


it  must  be  kept  in  view  that  in  the  electric  as  well  ns  in  every 
other  light  the  following  requirements  must  be  fulfilled:— (1)  it 
shall  lie  constantly  in  sight  during  tli  Isof  time  nt  which 

it  is  advertis  triner  as  being  visible  ;  (2)  it  shall  be  seen 

as  far  as  possible  in  a  thick  and  I  :  shall  con- 

stantly maintain  tin-  distinctivi  of  tho  station  where  it 

is  employed  so  as  not  to  be  mistaken  for  another  light ;  and  (4), 
when  revolving,  il^  Jla^hes  shall  remain  long  ouougli  in  view  to  let 
the  sailor  take  the  compass  bearing  of  the  light.  The  electric  light 
practically  fulfils  all  these  conditions,  anil,  when  we  consider  its 
transcendent  intensity,  and  the  smallness  of  the  luminous  radiant 
which  enables  the  engineer  to  adapt  it  to  any  required  conditions 
far  more  strictly  than  oil  light,  wo  may  certainly  conclude  that 
the  electric  is  the  best  though  the  most  costly  of  all  illuniinauts. 

The  only  question  which  has  not  yet  been  decided  is  whether  an 
electric  light  of  equal  initial  power  will  penetrate  a  hazy  atmosphere 
as  far  as  an  oil  light.  Experiments  made  at  Edinburgh  in  1866 
seemed  to  showtli.it  the  highly  distinctive  Rash  of  the  electric  Hght 
when  acted  on  by  optical  apparatus  is  perhaps  not  so  much  due  to  a 
greater  amount  of  light  as  to  the  more  complete  parallelism  of  the 
rays  arising  from  the  smallness  of  the  radiant.  The  apparatus  of 
a  small  size  which  was  first  used  both  in  England  and  Franco 
necessarily  produced  a  wasteful  vertical  divergence,  and  has  there- 
fore been,  now  justly  discarded. 

Alldrd's  Statistics  of  Lighthouse  Apparatus. 

The  following  useful  formulas  ate  taken  from  M.  Allaid's  vcTy  Allard's 
valuable  Memoir  stir  I'IntensiU  ct  la  PorUe  des  Phares,  Paris,  1876.  statistical 

Consumption  of  Oil  in  Relation  to  Diameter  of  Burner. — If  c 
denote  the  consumption  of  mineral  oil  in  grammes  per  hour,  d  the 
diameter  of  the  burner  in  centimetres,  then 

c  =  4'9a?'M. 
Luminous  Intensities. — A  Carcel  burner  consuming  40  grammes 
of    colza  oil    per  hour  being   taken   as  unity,    if    I   denote  the 
intensity  for  mineral  oil  in  a  burner  of  diameter  d  in  centimetres, 
then 

I-0-226!2-1. 

JLuminous  Intensities  of  Apparatus. — Loss  due:  to  Reflexion,  Ab- 
sorption, and  Framing  of  Apparatus. — The  loss  due  to  surface 
reflexion  on  entering  and  leaving  the  glass  may  be  valued  at  "050, 
•052,  '058,  '075,  '120,  "230,  for  angles  of  incidence  respectively  of 
0°;  15°,  30°,  45°,  60',  75°.  In  totally  reflecting  prisms  the  lumin- 
ous ray  suffers  three  deviations  instead  of  two,  therefore  the  above 
values  should  be  multiplied  by  f.1 

The  loss  by  absorption  in  the  glass,  although  properly  given  by 
an  exponential  formula,  may,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  be  taken  as 
'03  per  centimetre  of  glass  traversed. 

The  loss  due  to  tho  horizontal  joints  of  the  lenses,  and  to  tho 
intervals  between  the  reflecting  rings,  varies  from  "02  to  *03,  or  from 
'01  to  '04,  in  passing  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  order. 

Coefficients. — These  are  the  ratios  in  which  the  intensity  of  tho 
lamp  is  increased  by  the  apparatus.   "Where  m  is  the  cocfncient,/tho  1 
focal  distance,  d  the  diameter,  and  h  the  height  of  flame  in  a  fixed 
light  apparatus,  they  can,  if  expressed  in  centimetres,  be  calculated 
frora  the  formula — 

Annular  Lens.  — The  intensity  of  an  annular  lens  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  that  of  the  corresponding  fixed  light  by  j-?-  where  <j>  is 

a 

tht  angle  subtended  by  the  annular  lens,  and  a  the  horizontal  serai 
divergence.  The  intensity  of  light  from  an  ordinary  fixed  light 
apparatus  is  increased  38  per  cent,  bv  the  use  of  the  dioptric  spheri- 
cal minor. 

Distinctions  of  LiglUs. 
The  most  important  characteristic  distinctions  of  lights  are  the  Distinc- 
following— (1)  The  fixed  light. '  Two  of  these  are  sometimes  shown  tions  of 
at  different  heights  from  the  same  tower.     (2)  The  revolving  ligM,  lights, 
which  at  equal  and  comparatively  long  periods  comes  slowly  and 
gradually  into  full  power,  and  then  as  gradually  disappears.     (3) 
The  flashing  light,  \vhich  at  short  periods  (such  as  a  lew  seconds) 
comes  very  quickly,"  though   gradually,   into   full  power,   and  as 
quickly  and  gradually  fades  away,  was  first  introduced  by  tho  late 
Mr  Iiobcrt  'Stevenson  in  1S25.     (4)  The  coloured  tight,  which  is 
aed   by  using   coloured   media,  and  was   lii  1    by 

Mills  of  Bridlington."    (5)   The    mien  1  l>y 

venson  in  1830,  which  buists  instantaneously 
into  full  power,  and  after  remaining  as  a  I.  r  a  certain 

length  of  time  is  as  suddenly  by  a  dark 

period.     When  the  periods  an  the  intermittent  is  now 

This  result  as  to  total  reflexion  Is  not  In  accordance  with  the  experiments  of 
Professor  Potter,  which,  however,  were  made  With  a  very  finely  polished  prisar 
made  for  optical  purposes. 
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called  uu  occulting  light.  (6)  The  intermittent  light  of  unequal 
periods,  first  proposed  by- Mr  R.  L.  Stevenson  in  1871,  showing 
from  the  same  apparatus  different  durations  of  the  dark  periods 
with  equal  periods  of  light,  such  as  fixed  for  2"  eclipsed  5",  fixed 
2"  eclipsed  for  2",  and  then,  as  at  first,  fixed  for  2".  (7)  Group 
fi/tshing  light.  This  distinction  consists  in  giving  a  series  of 
groups  of  two  or  more  flashes  separated  by  short  eclipses,  the 
groups  being  separated  from  one  another  by  a  larger  eclipse. 
Mr  ^igham  of  Dublin  first  proposed  this  distinction,  and  applied 
it  to  a  dioptric  revolving  apparatus  illuminated  by  gas,  the  effect 
being  produced  by  raising  and  lowering  the  gas  as  Mr  Wilson  of 
Troon  had  done  in  1827.  Dr  Hoplunson  produced  the  same  effect 
optically  and  for  any  illuminant  by  altering  the  arrangement  of 
the  ordinary  revolving  apparatus.  (8)  Fixed  lights  illuminating 
the  tvftolc  horizon,  bid  sliowing  revolving  or  interinittcnt  characteristics 
over  small  arcs.  These  can  be  produced  by  masks  arranged  like 
Venetian  house  blinds  placed  opposite  the  arc  where  the  character- 
istic is  to  be  dilferent  from  the  main' light.  This  arrangement  and 
No.  9  were  lately  proposed  by  Mr  T.  Stevenson.  (9)  Intermittent 
flashing  light.  This  is  produced  by  condensing  prisms  revolving 
round  a  fixe  J  light  apparatus.  The  flashing  light  continues  giving 
its  rapidly  recurring  flashes  for  a  certain  period,  which  is  succeeded 
by  a  dark  period.  The  light  which  is  not  required  during  the  dark 
perioils  is  condensed  by  the  nrisms  so  as  to  strengthen  the  light 
periods. 

Uniform  System  of  Characteristics. — Various  modes  of  distinguish- 
ing lights  have  been  at  different  times  proposed,  such  as  Babbage's, 
which  represented  the  stations  by  numbers,  and  Sir  "W.  Thomson's 
by  the  Morse  alphabet,  or  dots  and  dashes  ;  but  the  following 
results  seem  to  show  that  the  present  system  is  satisfactory,  while 
it  is  free  from  many  objections  to  which  the  other  modes  are  liable. 
The  Board  of  Trade  records  of  shipwrecks  .show  that  during  the  space 
of  twenty  years  (1857  to  1876)2716  vessels  were  wrecked  by  stranding 
on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  that 
of  all  these  there  were  only  twenty-six,  and  thegreatmajority  of  them 
were  small  vessels,  in  which  it  was  even  alleged  that  the  cause  was  a 
failure  in  identifying  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  some  one  of 
the  Northern  lighthouses,  and  in  one-third  of  these  cases  the  sailors 
were  foreigners,  and  made  such  glaring  mistakes  as  taking  a  fixed 
for  a  revolving  light.  It  is  surely  more  probable  that  in  many  of 
these  cases  they  did  not  confound  the  characteristics  at  all,  but 
really  did  not  know  what  they  were.  But,  waiving  all  these  con- 
siderations, there  were  after  all  only  about  1  per  cent,  of  all  the 
wrecks  which  were  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  mistaking  one 
light  for  another. 

Power  of  Coloured  LigJUs. — Experiments,  and  particularly  those 
of  M.  Rcynaud,  have  shown  that  red  of  the  same  initial  power  as 
white  penetrates  a  fog  to  a  greater  distance  than  the  white,  owing 
to  the  red  rays  not  being  so  much  dispersed  by  refraction.  Experi- 
ments made  at  Edinburgh  in  28G8  show  that  a  light  should,  before 
passing  through  red  glass,  have  four  and  a  half  times  the  initial 
power  of  a  white  light.  The  same  results  have  since  been  obtained 
by  M.  Allard  of  Paris. 

An  objection  to  all  coloured  lights  is  the  fact  that  some  persons 
are  unable  to  detect  any  difference  between  certain  colours.  Accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  Professor  Holmgren  on  from  sixty  to 
seventy  thousand  persons  in  Europe  and  America,  about  4 '2  per 
cent,  are  congenitally  colour-blind,  and  the  commonest  form  of  this 
defect  is  inability  to  distinguish  between  red  and  green,  which  arc 
the  only  tints  employed  for  lighthouse  distinctions.  This  objection, 
however,  must  gradually  lose  its  weight,  as  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
now  adapted  the  "colours  test"  as  part  of  their  examinations  for 
certificates  in  navigation. 

Distribution  of  Lights  on  a  Coast. — Mr  Alan  Stevenson  gives  the 
following  as  a  few  of  the  chief  considerations  which  should  guide 
us  in  the  selection  of  sites  and  characteristic  appearance  of  the 
lighthouses  to  be  placed  on  a  line  of  coast. 

t  "  1.  The  most  prominent  points  of  a  line  of  coast,  or  those  first 
made  on  over-sea  voyages,  should  be  first  lighted  ;  and  the  most 
powerful  lights  should  be  adapted  to  them,  so  that  they  may  be  dis- 
covered by  the  mariner  as  long  as  possible  before  his  reaching  land. 

"2.  So  far  as  is  consistent  with  a  due  attention  to  distinction, 
revolving  lights  of  some  description,  which  are  necessarily  more 
powerful  than  fixed  lights,  should  be  employed  at  the  outposts  on  a 
line  of  const. 

"3.  Lights  of  precisely  identical  character  and  appearance  should 
not,  if  possible,  occur  within  a  less  distance  than  luO  miles  of  each 
other  <m  the  same  line  «>f  eoast  which  is  made  by  over-sea  vessels. 

"4.  In  all  cases  the  distinction  of  colourshould  never  be  adopted 
except  from  abi olute  in<  e 

'*.r>.  Fixed  Lights  and  others  of  less  power  may  be  more  readily 
adiqifed  in  narrow  aens,  bei  mac  blie  { — /  of  (he  lights  in  such 
•situations  is  generally  less  than  that  of  open  sea-lights. 

1(  6.   hi  narrow  seas  also  tho  distant  e  between  Lights  of  the  same 

peai'imcc  may  of  ten  bo  safely  reduced  within  much  lower  limits 
ruble 


than  is  de  ii 

instances 


for  the  greater  sea-lights, 
which  the  distance   separating 


Thus  them  are  many 
lights  of   the  same. 


character  need  not  exce'ed  50  miles ;  and  peculiar  cases  occur  in 
which  even  a  much  less  separation  between  similar  lights  may  be 
sufficient. 

"7.  Lights  intended  to  guard  vessels  from' reefs,  shoals,  or  other 
dangers  should,  in  every  case  where  it  is  practicable,  be  placed  sca- 
xcard  of  the  danger  itself,  as  it  is  desirable  that  seamen  be  enabled 
to  make  the  lights  with  confidence. 

"8.  Views  of  economy  in  the  first  cost  of  a  lighthouse  should 
ucver  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  placing  it  in  the  best  possible 
position  ;  and,  when  funds  are  deficient,  it  will  generally  be  found- 
that  the  wise  course  is  to  delay  the  work  unttl  a  sum  shall  have 
been  obtained  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  the  lighthouse  on  the 
best  site. 

"9.  The  elevation  of  the  lantern  above  the  sea  should  not,  if 
possible,  for  sea-lights,  exceed  200  feet ;  and  about  150  feet  is  sufti- 
eient,  under  almost  any  circumstances,  to  give  the  range  which  is 
required.  Lights  placed  on-  high  headlands  are  subject  to  be  fre- 
quently wrapped  in  fog,  and  are  often  thereby  rendered  useless,  at 
times  when  lights  on  a  lower  level  might  be  perfectly  efficient. 
But  this  rule  must  r.ot,  and  indeed  cannot,  be  strictly  followed, 
especially  on  the  British  coast,  where  there  are  so  many  projecting 
cliffs,  which,  while  they  subject  the  lights  placed  on  them  to  occa- 
sional obscuration  by  fog,  would  also  entirely  and  permanently  hide 
from  view  lights  placed  on  the  lower  land  adjoining  them. 

'*  10.  The  best  position  for  a  sea-light  ought  rarely  to  be  neglected 
for  the  sake  of  the  more  immediate  benefit  of  some  neighbouring 
port,  however  important  or  influential  ;  and  the  interests  of  naviga- 
tion, as  well  as  the  true  welfare  of  the  port  itself,  will  generally  be 
much  better  served  by  placing  the  sea-light  where  it  ought  to  be,  and 
adding,  on  a  smaller  scale,  such  subsidiary  lights  as  the  channel 
leading  to  the  entrance  of  the  port  may  require. 

"11.  It  may  be  held  as  a  general  maxim  that  the  fewer  lights 
that  can  be  employed  in  the  illumination  of  a  coast  the  better,  not 
only  on  the  score  of  economy,  but  also  of  real  efficiency.  Every 
light  needlessly  erected  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  become  a- 
source  of  confusion  to  the  mariner;  and  in  the  event  of  another 
light  being  required  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  becomes  a  deduction 
from  the  means  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  lights  which  existed 
previous  to  its  establishment. 

11 12.  Distinctions  of  lights,  founded  upon  the  minute  estimation 
of  intervals  of  time  between  flashes,  and  especially  on  the  measure- 
ment of  the  duration  of  light  and  dark  periods,  are  less  satisfactory 
to  the  great  majority  of  coasting  seamen,  and  are  more  liable  to 
derangement  by  atmospheric  changes,  than  those  distinctions  which 
are  founded  on  what  may  more  properly  be  called  the  characteristic 
appearance  of  the  lights,  in  which  the  times  for  the  recurrence  of 
certain  appearances  differ  so  widely  from  each  other  as  not  to  require 
for  their  detection  any;very  minute  observation  in  a  stormy  night. 
Thus,  for  example,  flashing  lights  of  five  seconds'  interval,  and 
revolving  lights  of  half  a  minute,  one  minute,  and  two  minutes,  are 
much  more  characteristic  than  those  which  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  intervals  varying  according  to  a  slower  series  of  5", 
10",  20",  40",  &c. 

"  13.  Harbour  and  local  lights,  which  have  a  circumscribed 
range,  should  generally  be  fixed  instead  of  revolving  ;  and  may 
often,  for  the  same  reason,  be  safely  distinguished  by  coloured 
media.  In  many  cases  also,  where  they  are  to  serve  as  guides  inlo 
a  narrow  channel,  the  leading  lights  which  are  used  should,  at  the 
same  time,  be  so  arranged  as  to  serve  for  a  distinction  from  any 
neighbouring  lights." 

Table  of  Distances  at  which  Objects  can  be  seen  at  Sea,  according 
to  their  respective  elevations,  and  the  elevation  of  the  eye  of  (he 
observer. 
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Geographical 
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Geographical 
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in  Feet. 
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Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

5 

2-565 

70 

9  508 

230 

1814 

li) 

8 -628 

75 

9-935 

300 

19  ■•: 

IE 

4 -Ml] 

80 

10-26 

850 

21  if, 

20 

6130 

85 

10  57 

-inn 

22  9 

95 

6-736 

no 

10  88 
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-.'1  .1.1 

30 
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OS 

1118 

500 

25'65 

36 

6-787 
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11-47 

600 
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40 

7'2-55 

110 
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600 

: 

45 
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12-56 
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50 
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130 

13  08 

700 
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140 

13-57 

.    800 

12-45 

m 

8896 

ISO 

14  22 

-ii  i.i 

:;l  ..1 

(-„•) 

9-249 

200 

16-22 

[000 

so  ia 
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are  visi- 
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Example. — A  tower  200  feet  high  will  be  visible  20*66  nautjctil 
miles  to  an  observer  whose  eve  is  elevated  IS  feet  above  the  water ; 
thus,  from  the  table  :  — 

15  feet  elevation,  tlistunce  visible  4  4  f  nautical  miles. 
200  „  ,,  „  16-22 
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/  Floating  Lights. 
/listing       Prior  to  1807'ffie  only  kind  of  floating  light'was  a  ship  with 
lights.       small  lanterns  suspended  from  the  yard-arms  or  frames.     The  late 
Mr  Robert  Stevenson  introduced  in  that  year  a  lantern  which  sur- 
rounded the   mast  of 
the  vessel,  aud  was  cap- 
able of  being  lowered 
down  to  the  deck   to 
be  trimmed.     -By  his 
•  plan  a  latltern  of  much 

greater  size  could  be 
used,  and  with  this 
increase  of  size  a  larger 
and  more  perfect  ap- 
paratus could  be  em- 
ployed which  admitted 
of  gearing  lor  working 
a  revolving  light,  as 
adopted  by  the  Trinity 
House.  ,  In  fig 
aa  is  the  mast,  b  tackle 
hook,  ct  c  brass  flanges 
for  fixing  parts  of  lan- 
tern together,  c  and 
g    weather  guards,    h 

f>late  glass  front  of 
antem,  i  shutter  by 
which  lamps  are  trim- 
med, k  lamps,  I  silver 
reflector.  Revolving 
catoptric  apparatus 
was  applied  to  float- 
ing lights  in  England, 
and  M.  Letourneau,  in 
1851,  proposed  to  em- 
ploy a  number  of  sets 
of  dioptric  apparatus 
in  one  lantern  ;  figs. 
69  and  70  show  eleva- 
tion and  plan  of  one  of 
the  Hooghly  floating 
lights  on  the  dioptric 
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principle,  designed  for  the  Indian  Government  by  Messrs  Stevenson. 
It  will  be  observed  that  not  fewer  than  four  of  the  separate  lights 
are  always  in  "view  from  every  part  of  the  compass  at  once. 
The  "SevenStones"light- 
ship,  which  has  all  the 
recent  Trinity  House  im- 
provements, is  moored 
off  the  Lands  End  in 
42  fathoms.  Her  moor- 
ings consist  of  a  40  cwt. 
mushroom  anchor,  and 
315  fathoms  of  1£  inch 
studded  chain  cable.  The 
vessel  is  timber-built, 
copper-fastened  through- 
out, sheathed  with  Muntz 
metal.  Her  length  is  103 
feet  between  perpendi- 
culars ;  extreme  breadth, 
21  feet  3  inches  ;  depth  of 
hold  from  the  strake  next 
the  timbers  to  the  upper 
side-  of   the  upper   deck 

,  10  feet  3  inches. 
In  the  event  of  the  vessel 
breaking  adrift,  she  is 
provided  with  sails,  the 
mizzen  being  frequently 
used  for  steadying  the 
vessel  at  her  moorings. 
The  cost  of  the  vessel, 
fully  equipped  for  sea, 
with  illuminating  and  fog 

I  apparatus  complete, 

!  -out  £9500. 
Lanterns  are  genera11  v 
constructed  of  diagc  -iiy 
framed  astragals  (fig.  71) 
to  avoid  the  obscura- 
tion of  light  in  any  one 
azimuth  as  would  be  the 

with    dioptric   fixed 
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70. — Dioptric  Floating  Light. 
Horizontal  Section, 
light  apparatus  were  vertical  astragals  used.      Tlre-a^tragals  are 
made  of   gun-metal,    having    a    tensile   strain    of  33^)00   lb   to 
the  square   inch;   the  dome  is   made  of  copper  plates  riVeLLed 


together ;  and  the  glass  is  the  best  plate  |  inch  thick.  Storm  puna 
are  kept  at  hand  which  can  be  applied  in  a  few  minutes  in  the 
event  of  a  pane  being  broken,  which  sometimes  occurs  from  large 
birds  driving  against  the  lantern  and  by  stones  thrown  up  from  the 
face  of  cliffs  oy  sea  and  wind  during  storms.  Mr  Douglass's  cylin- 
dric  or  helical  lanterns 
(fig.  72)  have  steel  astra- 
gals, and  the  panes,  which 
are  also  cylindrical,  are  h 
inch  thick. 

Lightning  Conductors.— 
Each  lighthouse  tower  is 
furnished  with  a  copper 
lightning  conductor  con- 
sisting of  a  |  inch  copper 
rod  or  wire  rope.  These 
conductors  terminate 

about  18  inches  above  the 
top  of  dome  of  lantern  in 
a  forked  shape  with  two 
platinum  points  ;  the 
lower  end  bifurcated  and 
furnished  with  large  cop- 


'" 
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Fig.  72.— 
Helical  Lantern. 


Fig.  71.— 
Diagonal  Lantern. 

per  earth-plates  is  sunk  into  moist  earth  or  into  the  sea.  The  con- 
ductor is  put  into  metallic  connexion  with  all  large  masses  of  metal 
outside  or  inside  the  lightroom.     See  Lightninc  Conductors. 

Machinery. — Revolving  lights  are  propelled  by  clock-work  Machine1 
machinery  actuated  by  a  falling  weight.  The  machines  are  pio- ery. 
vided  with  a  maintaining  power  which  keeps  the  apparatus  mov- 
ing while  the  machine  is  being  wound  up,  and  a  bell  is  attached 
which  rings  to  warn  the  keepers  when  the  machine  requires 
winding  up.  A  clock  face  is  also  attached  which  keeps  time  with 
the  lightroom  clock  when  the  apparatus  is  revolving  at  the  proper 
speed. 

Masking  Screens.  — For  the  purpose  of  cutting  of  sharply  the  light 
proceeding  from  any  fixed  light  apparatus,  the  late  Mr  J.  M.  Balfour 
devised  what  he  called  radial  masking  screens.  These  screens,  which 
are  in  use  at  several  lighthouses  where  the  fairway  for  ships  is 
narrow,  consist  of  a  series  of  thin  plates  placed  with  their  edges 
towards  the  apparatus,  and  with  such  a  distance  between  them, 
and  of  such  a  length  as  will  secure  that  only  rays  having  the 
desired  divergence  can  pass  through  between  them. 

With  revolving  lights  it  is  not  possible  to  effect  a  "cut  off"  as  in 
the  case  of  fixed  lights,  on  any  particular  bearing ;  for  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  luminous  beam  projected  by  the  lens  or  reflector 
is  being  continually  changed  in  the  horizontal  plane  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  frame  on  which  it  is  fixed.  Mr  Stevenson's  mode  of 
overcoming  this  difficulty  is  by  fixing  a  light  metallic  screen  or 
coloured  glass  shade  outside  of  the  revolving  apparatus  and  on 
the  safety  side  of  the  danger  arc.  These  screens  are  fitted  with 
rollers  for  running  on  a  slightly  inclined  plane  or  circular  path. 
Small  projecting  rods  or  snugs  fixed  to  the  sides  of  each  lens  are, 
in  revolving,  brought  against  the  edge  of  the  screen,  and  gradually 
press  the  screen  before  it  up  the  inclined  plane.  By  the  time  the 
lens  Tenches  the  edge  of  the  danger  arc  the  screen  has  been  pushed 
to  the  top  of  the  inclined  plane,  and  the  full  beam  of  light,  coming 
from  the  now  entirely  uncovered  lens,  points  in  the  required  line 
of  cut  off,  which  is  the  border  of  the  danger  arc.  But  whenever 
the  further  revolution  of  the  apparatus  causes  the  snugs  to  pass 
clear  of  the  edges  of  the  screen  so  as  to  free  it  from  their  pressure 
it  immediately  runs  back  agair  to  its  original  position  in  front  of 
the  lens,  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  light  being  now  sent  seawards. 
By  this  continued  reciprocative  movement  of  the  screen,  as  lens 
after  lens  comes  round,  the  same  effect  will  'be  successively  produced 
and  the  light  will  always  be  cut  off  on  the  lines  of  obscuration, 
so  that  the  flashes  can  never  be  seen  within  the  danger  arc. 

Mathematical  investigations  and  formulas  for  constructing  the  Mathe- 
optical  instruments  for  lighthouses  will  be  found  in  the  books  matical 
undernoted  by  Alan  Stevenson,  Swan,  Chance,  Nehls,  Reynaud,  formula 
Allard,  kc.t  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Literature. — Smeaton,  Far-retire  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  Louden,  1793;  Litem* 
n,    Account  of  the   Bell  Rock    Lighthouse,    Edinburgh.    1824;     Fresnel,  fa*-* 
Mimotre  svr  un  nouveau  systeme  diclairage  des  pharcs.  Tarts,  182S 
Treatise  oa  Burning  Instruments.  1812;  Fanale  di  Salvort,  nelT  fxtrta,  Iltuminato 
a  Gai,  Vienna.  1821 ;  Account  of  a  Neso  System  of  Illumination  for  L\ghthousc*t 
1S27;  Alan  Stevenson,  Account  of  Skerryvore  Lighthouse,  v\th  Notes  on  Light- 
house Illumination,  1847;  Stevenson,  Trtalitt  on  the  History,  Construction,  and 
Illumination  of  Lighthouses,  London.  18iu,  Report  of  the  Lighthouse  Boaid  of 
America,  Washington,  1852;  J.  T  Chance,  "  On  Optical  Apparatus  used  in  Light- 
houses," In  Proc.  Inst-  C,  E .  ■  ptric  Apparatus  in  Lighthi      ■  -  fi  r 
the  Electric  Light, "  Proc  Inst   C                    ;  Douglass,  "The  Wfdf-Rrick  Light 

Proc    Inst.  C    E.,  vol.  xxx  ;    "Elrctrlc  Light    applied    to    Light] 
Illumination.'*  Proc  Inst.  C.  E.,  vol.  lvli. ;  Th  <><  Illumina- 

tion, 2d  cd.,  Edinburgh,  1871  (Gen  in  I  ■  ■  ■:  with  appendix,  Ueber  die 
Berechnung  von  Leuchtthurmhohcn  und  Ltuchtthurm-appartitus.  by  Chr.  Xchls, 
Hanover,  1878);  L.  Reynaud,  Uemoire  sur  tttlairagt  ct  le  laitsagt  ties  cites 
de  France,  Pan      I  n.  Lighthouse  Construction  and  Illumina- 

tion. London,  1881;  W    Swan,  "  N        Fi  rn  •  of  Lighthouse  Apparatus,"   Tran<. 
Scot.  Soc.  of  Arts,  vol.  vni.  ;  M.  E.   Alltrd,  JMnot'ra  tur  fin  ' i 

let'pfiartt,  Paris,  1876;  Id.,  Memoirs  surlcsp  hara  electriqua,  Paris,  1681; 
Proc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  patsim  (T.  ST.) 
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LIGHTING,  Electric.  Artificial  light  is  generally 
produced  by  raising  some  body  to  a  high  temperature.  If 
.the  temperature  of  a  solid  body  be  greater  than  that  of 
surrounding  bodies  it  parts  with  some  of  its  energy  in  the 
form  of  radiation.  Whilst  the  temperature  is  low  these 
radiations  are  not  of  a  kind  to  which  the.  eye  is  sensitive ; 
they  are  exclusively  radiations  less  refrangible  and  of 
greater  wavelength  than  red  light,  and  may  be  called 
■infra-red.  As  the  terrfperature  is  increased  the  infra-red 
radiations  increase,  but  presently  there  are  added  radiations 
which  the  eye  perceives  as  red  light.  As  the  temperature 
is  further  increased,  the  red  light  increases,  and  yellow, 
.green,  and  blue  rays  are  successively  thrown  off.  On 
pushing  the  temperature  to  a  still  higher  point,  radiations 
of  a  wave-length  shorter  even  than  violet  light  are  pro- 
duced, to  which  the  eye  is  insensitive,  but  which  act 
strongly  on  certain  chemical  substances;  these  may  be 
called  ultra-violet  rays.  It  is  thus  seen  that  a  very 
hot  body  in  general  throws  out  rays  of  various  wave- 
length, our  eyes,  it  so  happens,  being  only  sensitive  to 
certain  of  these,  viz.,  those  not  very  long  and  not  very 
short,  and  that  the  hotter  the  body  the  more  of  every 
kind  of  radiation  will  it  throw  out,  but  the  proportion 
of  short  waves  to  long  waves  becomes  vastly  greater 
as  the  temperature  is  increased.  The  problem  of  the 
artificial  production  of  light  with  economy  of  energy  is  the 
same  as  that  of  raising  some  body  to  such  a  temperature 
that  it  shall  give  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  those 
rays  which  the  eye  happens  to  be  capable  of  feeling.  For 
practical  purposes  this  temperature  is  the  highest  tempera- 
ture we  can  produce.  As  an  illustration  of  the  luminous 
effect  of  the  high  temperature  produced  by  converting 
other  forms  of  energy  into  heat  within  a  small  space,  con- 
sider the  following  statements.  120  cubic  feet  of  15 
candle  gas  will,  if  burned  in  ordinary  gas  burners,  give  a 
light  of  360  standard  candles  for  one  hour.  The  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  is  equivalent  to  about  60  million 
foot-pounds.  If  this  gis  be  burned  in  a  gas-engine,  about 
8  million  foot-pounds  of  useful  work  will  be  done  outside 
the  engine,  or  four  horsepower  for  one  hour.  This  is 
sufficient  to  drive  an  "A"  Gramme  machine  for  one  hour; 
the  energy  of  the  current  will  be  about  6,400,000  foot- 
pounds per  hour,  about  half  of  which,  or  only  3,200,000 
foot-pounds,  is  converted  into  radiant  energy  in  the  electric 
arc,  but  this  electric  arc  will  radiate  a  light  of  2000  candles 
when  viewed  horizontally,  and  two  or  three  times  as  much 
when  viewed  from  below.  Hence  3  million  foot-pounds 
changed  to  heat  in  the  electric  arc  may  be  said  roughly  to 
affect  our  eyes  six  times  as  much  as  60  million  foot-pounds 
changed  to  heat  in  an  ordinary  gas  burner.1  Owing  to  the 
high  temperature  at  which  it  remains  solid,  and  to  its 
great  emissive  power,  the  radiant  body  used  for  artificial 
illumination  is  nearly  always  some  form  of  carbon. 

The  consideration  of  electric  lighting  naturally  divides 
into  two  parts — the  production  of  suitable  electric  currents, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  energy  of  such  currents  into 
radiations.  Although  electric  lights  were  first  produced 
from  currents  generated  by  batteries,  they  have  only 
attained  commercial  importance  by  the  use  of  machines  for 
converting  mechanical  energy  into  electric  current. 

Dynamo-Electric  Machines. — In  the  widest  sense  a 
dynamo-electric  machine  may  be  defined  as  an  apparatus 
for  converting  mechanical  energy  into  the  energy  of 
electrostatic  charge,  or  mechanical  power  into  its  equivalent 
electric  current  through  a  conductor.  Under  this  definition 
would  bo  included  the  electrophorus  and  all  frictional 
machines  ;  but  the  term  is  used  in  a  moro  restricted  sense 


for  those  machines  which  produce  electric  currents  by  the 
motion  of  conductors  in  a  magnetic  field,  or  by  the  motion 
of  a  magnetic  field  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  conductor. 
The  general  laws  of  electromagnetic  induction  need  not  be 
set  forth  hero ;  as  they  are  fully  explained  in  the  article 
Electricity,  they  will  be  assumed  in  all  that  follows. 
Since,  if  the  current  in  a  closed  circuit  be  in  one  direction 
when  the  number  of  lines  of  force  is  increasing,  it  will  be 
in  the  opposite  direction  when  they  are  diminishing,  it  is 
clear  that  the  current  in  each  part  of  the  circuit  which 
passes  through  the  magnetic  field  must  be  alternate  in 
direction.  Hence  also  the  current  in  the  wire  outside  the 
machine  must  also  be  alternate,  unless  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  commutator  be  employed  to  reverse  the  con- 
nexions of  the  internal  wires,  in  which  the  current  is 
induced,  and  the  external  circuit.  We  have  then  broadly 
two  classes  of  dynamo-electric  machines: — the  simplest, 
the  alternate  current  machine,2  where  no  commutator  is 
used  ;  and  the  continuous  current,  in  which  a  commutator 
is  used  to  change  the  connexions  to  the  external  circuit 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  direction  of  the  current  would 
change. 

The  mathematical  theory  of  alternate  current  machines  is  com- 
paratively simple.3  Let.r  be  the  period  of  the  machine,  that  is,  the 
time  taken  to  move  the  armature  from  one  position  to  the  next 
exactly  similar  position,  e.g.,  in  a  Siemens  alternate  current 
machine  of  sixteen  magnets  on  eaeh  side,  one-eighth  of  the 
time  of  revolution;  let  y  be  the  coefficient  of  self-induction  of 
the  whole  circuit,  and  R  the  resistance  of  the  whole  circuit ;  and 
let  t  denote  the  time  at  any  instant  counting  from  any  epoch  as 
initial,  and  I  the  magnetic  induction  at  time  t  multiplied  by  tho 
number  of  convolutions.  The  electromotive  force  in  the  circuit  at 
time  (  will  be 

d\  . 

dt  ' 

and  the  equation  of  the  current  will  be 


*f  +  E* 


dl 

"  dt 


where  *  is  the  current.     Now  I  may  be  expressed  in  tho  Com 
2f  A,  sin  2**'-7  •'  , 

where  A,  and  (,  are  constants  for  the  niacnine  with  given  excitation 
of  tho  fixed  magnets.     Hence 

dx      -       _tt  2-ns  .  .     t  - I, 

yyz  +  Rx  =  2f -77T  A,  cos  2irs . 

dt  1  t 


e-Ce"*  +  2^' A 


cos  2irs- 


where 


T  Vc^y+R*' 


1  Pive.   JmI.  C.  !■:..  bi. 
Electric  Lighting,  1879- 


Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on 


The  term  Ce    Y"  is  unimportant  except  just  after  closing  the 
circuit.     In  the  Siemens  machine  M.  Joubert  states  that  tho  only 

-  For  descriptions  of  various  alternate  current  machines,  consult  tho 
following  authorities:— Alliance:  H.  Fontaine,  Jtclairage  d  VElec- 
iricitf,  Paris,  187D,  p.  114  ;  Dr  H.  Sohellen,  Die  magnet-  and  dynamo- 
cleclrischen  Masehinen,  Cologne,  1879, p.  35.  De  Meritens ugnfiini <  - 
ing,  xxviii.  372,  xxxii.  356,  380,  392;  Tel.  Jour.,  vi.  393;  Shoolbred, 
Electric  Lighting,  London,  1879,  p.  14;  Electrician,  ii.  27.  Guammi:.- 
Engineering,  xviii.  413,  xxvi.  63,  xxix.  134,  xxxii.  615  ;  Tel.  Jour., 
viii.  26,  ix.  206  ;  Electrician,  iv.  176  ;  Slioolbml,  25  ;  Fontaine,  Ifil  ,. 
Sohellen,  176  ;  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  mi  Electric  Lighting, 
231.  Holmes:  Fontaine,  119;  Sohellen,  85.  IIoi.mis. Alliance: 
Shoolbred,  18.  tiAOHiUSSRE;  Engineering,  xxxii.  465;  Tel.  Jour., 
ix.  381.  Lontin:  Engineering,  xxv.  48,  xxviii.  174  ;  shoolbred,  22  ; 
Fontaine,  171  ;  Reportfrom  the  Select  Committee  on  Electric  1 
229;  Sohellen,  167.  Rafikff  :  Tel.  Jour.,  viii.  150.  Siemens:  Tel. 
Jour.,  vii.  284  ;   Scbellcn,  315. 

■'Journal '!,-  Physique,  x.  141  ;  Joubert,  "  Theorio  des  machines  i, 
courants  atternatiia,"  in  Phil,  Mag.,  x.  298,  384. 
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important  term  is  that  of  longest  period.    Hence,  properly  choosing 
the  eooch,  we  write 

„     ,  C03  2t'-^ 

2tA  T 


where 


+  R! 


Hence  we  sec  the.  current  is  diminished  either  by  increasing  y  or 
increasing  R,  also  that  the  moment  of  reversal  of  current  is  not 
coincident  with  that  of  no  electromotive  force,  but  occurs  after  that 
time  by  an  amount  depending  on  the  relative  magnitudes  of  y  and 
R.  Tliis  explains  in  a  general  way  what  is  known  as  the  lead  of 
tlie  brushes  in  a  continuous  current  machine.  If  we  wished  to 
apply  a  commutator  to  the  Siemens  alternate  current  machine  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  an  external  current  constant  in  direction, 
the  change  effected  by  the  commutator  should  occur  at  an  epoch 
after  that  of  greatest  electromotive  force,  an  epoch  which,  with 
varying  external  resistance  or  varying  speed,  will  depend  ou  the 
resistance  and  speed. 

The  power  of  the  current  is  Rx!,  and  the  energy  in  any  consider- 
able time,  0,  is 

6R?^  L_    , 

r-    m+u, 

which  shows  that  most  power  will  be  required  to  drive  the  machine 
wlu-n 

K=-ip- 

In  what  precedes  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  copper  wires  are 
the  only  conducting  bodies  moving  in  the  magnetic  field.  In  most 
cases  the  moving  wire  coils  of  these  machines  have  iron  cores,  the 
iron  being  in  some  cases  solid,  in  others  more  or  less  divided.  It 
is  found  that  if  such  machines  are  run  on  open  circuit  the  iron 
becomes  hot,  very  much  hotter  than  when  the  circuit  of  the  copper 
wire  is  closed;  in  some  cases  the  phenomenon  is  so  marked  that  the 
machine  actually  takes  more  to  drive  it  when  the  circuit  is  quite 
open  than  when  the  machine  is  short-circuited.  The  explanation  is 
that  on  open  circuit  currents  are  induced  in  the  iron  cores,  but 
that  when  the  copper  coils  are  closed  the  current  in  the  latter  by 
its  induction  diminishes  the  current  in  the  iron.  The  effect  of 
currents  in  the  iron  cores  is  not  alone  to  waste  energy  and  heat  the 
machine  ;  the  current  produced  is  also  actually  less  for  a  given 
intensity  of  field 'and  speed  of  revolution.  The  cure  of  the  evil 
is  to  subdivide  the  moving  iron  as  much  as  possible  in  directions 
perpendicular  to  those  in  which  the  current  tends  to  circulate. 

Continuous  or  Direct  Current  Machines. — It  has  been 
shown  that  to  produce  a  continuous  current  a  commutator 
is  needed.  If  there  is  but  a  single  wire  in  the  armature, 
or  if  there  are  more  than  one,  but  all  are  under  maximum 
electromotive  force  at  the  same  time,  the  current  outside 
the  machine,  though  always  in  the  same  direction,  will  be 
far  from  uniform.  This  irregularity  may  be  reduced  to 
auy  extent  by  multiplying  the  wires  of  the  armature,  giving 
each  its  own  connexion  to  the  outer  circuit,  and  so  placing 
them  that  the  electromotive  "force  attains  a  maximum 
successively  in  the  several  circuits.  A  practically  uniform 
electric  current  was  first  commercially  produced  with  the 
ring  armature  of  Pacinotti  as  perfected  by  Gramme. 
Suppose  a  straight  bar  electromagnet  surrounded  by  a  coil 
of  copper  wire  from  end  to  end.  Let  the  electromagnet 
be  bent  with  the  copper  wire  upon  it  until  its  ends  meet 
and  it  forms  an  annulus  or  anchor  ring.  Let  the  two  ends 
of  the  copper  wire  be  connected,  so  that  the  iron  core  is 
surrounded  by  an  endless  copper  wire,  and  you  have  the 
Pacinotti  or  Gramme  ring.  This  ring  rotates  about  its 
axis  of  figure  between  two  diametrically  opposed  magnetic 
poles  of  opposite  name.  The  ring  may  at  any  instant  be 
supposed  divided  in  halves  by  a  diameter  perpendicular  to 
the  diameter  joining  the  centre  of  the  poles.  Equal  and 
site  electromotive  forces  act  on  the  copper  wire  of  the 
two  halves,  giving  two  opposite  electric  poles  half  way 
between  the  magnetic  poles.  If  electric  connexions  .could 
be  maintained  with  these  two  points  as  the  ring  revolves, 
a  continuous  current  would  be  drawn  off.     In  practice  this 


is  only  approximated  to.  The  copper  wire  is  divided  into 
a  series  of  equal  sections,  and  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
each  section  with  its  neighbour  a  connexion  is  made  with 
a  plate  of  a  commutator,  having  as  many  divisions  as  there 
are  divisions  of  the  copper  coiL  Collecting  brushes  bear 
upon  the  commutator  plates,  which  are  connected  to  the 
coil  nearest  to  the  point  of  maximum  potential.  Owing  to 
the  self-induction  and  mutual  induction  of  the  several  coils 
of  the  armature,  this  point  is  displaced  in  the  direction  of 
rotation  when  a  current  is  being  drawn  off,  to  an  extent 
greater  as  the  current  is  greater  in  relation  to  the  strength 
of  the  magnetic  field.  The  magnetic  field  in  the  Gramme 
and  other  continuous  dynamo-electric  machines  may  be 
produced  in  several  ways.1  Permanent  magnets  of  sleel  may- 
be used,  as  in  the  smaller  machines  now  made,  and  in  all 
the  earlier  machines ;  these  are  frequently  colled  magneto- 
machines.2  Electromagnets,  excited  by  a  current  from  a 
smaller  dynamo-electric  machine,  were  introduced  by  Wilde  ; 
these  may  be  described  shortly  as  dynamos  with  sepa'rate 
exciters.  The  plan  of  using  the  whole  current  from  the 
armature  of  the  machine  itself  for  exciting  the  magnets  was 
proposed  almost  simultaneously  by  Siemens,  Wheatstone, 
and  S.  A.  Varley.3  For  some  purposes  it  is  advantageous  to 
divide  the  current  from  the  armature,  sending  the  gTeater 
part  through  the  external  circuit,  and  a  smaller  portion 
through  the  electromagnet,  which  is  then  of  very  much 
higher  resistance,  as  the  electromagnet  is  a  shunt  to  the 
external  circuit.  Machines  so  arranged  are  sometimes 
called  shunt  dynamos.4  The  last  two  arrangements  depend 
on  residual  magnetism  to  initiate  the  current,  and  below  a 
certain  speed  of  rotation  give  no  practically  useful  electro- 
motive force. 

In  discussing  the  comparative  efficiency  of  dynamo- 
machines  there  are  two  points  to  be  examined — (l)how 
much  of  the  power  applied  is  converted  into  energy  of 
current  in  the  whole  circuit,  whether  external  or  in  the 
wires  of  the  armature  or  of  the  electromagnets,  and  (2)  how 
much  of  the  power  is  available  outside  of  the  machine.     The 

1  See  for  descriptions  of  various  continuous  current  mnchines : — 
Ball  :  Engineer,  lii.  307 ;  Tel.  Jour.,  ix.  415;  El  ctrician,  vii.  X95  ; 
Engineering,  xxxiii.  52.  Brush:  Engineering,  xxxi.  55,  85,123; 
Engineer,  xlv.  447,  1L  15  ;  Tel.  Jour.,  vii.  21  ;  Electrician,  in.  87  ; 
Shoolbred,  21  ;  Fontaine,  181.  BiJRorN  :  Engineering,  xxxii.  205  ; 
Electrician,  vii.  229.  Caxcb  :  Tel.  Jour.,  viii.  346.  DeMeritkxs: 
Engineering,  xxxii.  356,  880,  392.  Edison  :  Engineering,  xxxii. 
■409,  418,  xxxiii.  226,  252,  305,  407  ;  Tel.  Jour.,  x.  440  ;  Engineer, 
lii.  325,  liii.  42;  Electrician,  viii.  28,  202.  Feik  :  Electrician,  vii. 
117;  Engineering,  xxxiii.  115.  Fitzgerald:  Engineer,  1.  284; 
Electrician,  v.  224.  Gramme  :  Engineering,  xxviii.  64,  xxxiii.  58  ; 
Engineer,  xlv.  447  ;  Td.  Jour.,  vi.  491  ;  Electrician,  i.  15;  Sliool- 
bred,  18  ;  Fontaine,  151  ;  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Electric 
Lighting,  226 ;  Scbellen,  113.  GcLCHER:  Engineer,  lii.  343;  Electri- 
cian, vii.  373.  HErxRicH:  Engineering,  xxxii.  120  ;  Tel.  Jour. ,  xviii.' 
359.  Henley:  Tel.  Jour.,  ix.  288.  Jurgensen:  Engineering,  xxxiii. 
130  ;  Engineer,  lii.  237;  Electrician,  vii.  331.  Ladd  :  Fontaine,  124. 
Lontin:  Fontaine,  169.  Maxim:  Engineering,  xxxi.  6]S;  Electri- 
cian, viii.  228;  Tel.  Jour.,  viii.  413.  Pacinotti:  Engineering,  xxxii. 
501  ;  Engineer,  lii.  293;  Tel.  Jour.,  vii.  217,  ix.  478  ;  Scheilen,  79; 
Nuovo  Cimento,  xix.  (1864);  Jnnructbile  Physique,  x.  461.  Schuckkrt: 
Scheilen,  139;  Engineering,  xxxiii.  244;  Tel.  Jour.,  vii.  ]]9. 
Siemens:  Engineering,  xxviii.  101;  Electrician,  ii.  39,  vii.  58; 
Shoolbred,  17;  Fontaine,  173;  Scheilen,  42,  144.  Wallace-Farmer: 
Engineer,  xlv.  447;  Shoolbred,  20;  Report  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  Electric  Lighting,  246.  Wkston:  Engineering,  xxxii.  42  ;  Electri- 
cian, i.  267;  viii.  230.  Wilde:  Shoolbred,  19  ;  Fontaine,  121  j 
Scheilen,  49. 

-  Mascart,  Journal  etc  Physique,  vi.  vii. 

3  See  for  experiments  on  machines  so  arranged: — AlJERnACf;  and 
Mivik:   Wiedemann's  Annahn,  November  1879.      CROMrToN;    En- 
gineering, xxxii.  205.     Hopkixson:   Proc.   Inst,   ileeh.    E..    1  - 
238,    1880-,    266;   Engineering,   xxviL    403,    xxix.   421;    Enifinrer, 
xhii.  349:    Tel.  Jour.,  vii.  167,  185,  viii.  167;  Electncimi.  ii, 

iv.  295.      Schwendler:   Tel.  Jour.,  vii.  47,  82,  395;  Electrician,  ii. 
107,  117. 

4  For  experiments  on  "  shunt  d)-namos  "  lee  Siemens.  Trunt.  Roy. 
Soc.,  1880. 
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practical  sources  of  loss  are  friction  of  bearings,  and  of  the 
brushes  on  the  commutator,  electric  currents  induced  in  the 
iron  of  the  machine,  production  of  heat  in  the  copper  wire 
of  the  armature  due  to  its  resistance,  and  production  of 
heat  in  the  wire  of  the  electromagnet  clue  to  its  resistance. 
There  is  also  a  certain  loss  in  sparks  upon  the  commutator, 
"f  lie  current*  in  the  iron  are  reduced  by  dividing  the  iron 
by  insulatiug  surfaces  perpendicular  to  the  electromotive 
force  tending  to  produce  such  currents.  The  loss  by 
resistance  of  wire  in  armature  and  magnets  greatly  depends 
■on  the  dimensions  of  the  machine.  For  imagine  two 
exactly  similar  dynamo-electric  machines,  the  one  being  v 
times  the  dimensions  of  the  other,  we  have  the  following 
relations  between  them,  assuming  the  same  magnetic  field 
per  square  centimetre,  and  the  same  speed  of  rotation  : — 

The  electric  resistances  of  the  several  parts  are  as  1 :  n  ; 

The  electromotive  forco  of  the  armature  as  jij  ; 

Current  rouiiil  magnets  required  to  produce  the  field  as  n. 

Thus  the  work  wasted  iu  heating  the  wire  of  the  electro- 
magnets varies  as  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  machine. 
The  current  which  the  armature  can  carry  with  safety  to 
the  insulation  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  linear 
dimensions  of  the  machines,  but  less  rapidly  than  the 
square  of  the  linear  dimensions.  If  the  current  vary  as  the 
linear  dimensions  n,  the  whole  electric  work  done  by  the 
machine  will  vary  as  its  weight  ii>,  and  the  work  wasted  iu 
the  coils  both  of  the  electromagnets  and  of  the  armature 
■will  only  vary  as  », — showing  a  great  theoretic  advantage 
iu  favour  of  the  larger  machines. 

Electric  Lamps.  Incandescent  Lamp.1— The  simplest  way 
of  obtaining  light  from  an  electric  current  is  by  passing  it 
through  a  considerable  resistance  in  such  small  compass 
that  the  conductor  becomes  intensely  hot.  It  is  of  course 
necessary  that  the  conductor  shall  be  able  to  eudure  a  very 
Ligh  temperature  without  injury.  Iridium  and  platinum- 
iridium  wire  have  been  employed,  but  are  too  expensive 
for  commercial  use.  Hitherto  the  only  available  sub- 
stance is  carbon,  in  the  form  of  a  thread  or  filament. 
'1'his  carbon  must  be  protected  from  the  air  by  en- 
closing it  in  a  glass  globe  from  which  every  trace  of  air 
has  been  removed.  An  electric  current  passing  through  a 
carbon  filament  obeys  Ohm's  law,  as  through  a  metallic 
jwire.  But  in  metals  the  resistance  increases  as  the  tem- 
perature rises,  in  carbon  it  diminishes.2  The  filament  or 
thread  of  carbon  being  enclosed  in  a  vacuous  space,  the 
energy  of  current  converted  into  heat  in  the  filament  only 
leaves  it  in  the  shape  of  radiations.  To  light  economically, 
it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  filament  to  such  a  temperature 
that  the  greatest  possible  proportion  of  these  radiations 
shall  belong  to  that  part  of  the  spectrum  to  which  the  eye 
is  sensitive,  i.e.,  to  the  highest  temperature  the  filament 
will  stand.  The  fundamental  problem  of  incandescent 
electric  lighting  is  to  produce  a  carbon  thread  the  substance 
of  which  shall  permanently  stand  the  highest  possible 
temperature,  to  make  good  electrical  connexion  between 
the  ends  of  the  filament  and  the  conducting  wires,  and 
above  all  to  secure  that  the  thread  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  its  length,  for  the  current  which  can  be  safely 
used  is  limited  by  the  weakest  point  of  the  filament. 
Several  inventors  have  recently  succeeded  in  meeting  these 


1  See  for  descriptions  of  various  incandescent  lamps  : — Brougham 
nnd  Andre  :  Engineer,  xlix.  190;  Electrician,  iv.  213.  Edison: 
Engineering,  xxxiii.  305,  407;  Tel.  Jour.,  viii.  28,  x.  440;  Electri- 
cian, vii.  362.  Fox  (St  G.  Lank):  Engineer,  li.  107;  Tel.  Jour., 
ix.  97  ;  Electrician,  vMl  5.  Jablochkoff:  Engineering,  xxxii.  391. 
k.iN.N  :  i  vii    36]  ;  Fontaine,  292.     Maxim  :  Engineering, 

xxxi.  61  s.  Nu-oi.i:  Electrician,  vl.  188.  Sawtrb-Mann  :  Engineer, 
xlvii.  6;  Tel,  Jour.,  vii.  7;  /  trieian,  ii.  100.  Starh  :  Electri- 
cian, vii.  301.  Swan:  Tel.  Jour.,  viii.  378;  Electrician,  vii.  218, 
377. 

•  Thomson,  Tel.  Jour.,  ix.  878. 


conditions,  but  their  relative  merit  and  priority  cannot  be 
discussed  here.3 

Semi-incandescent  Lamp. — The  lamps  of  WerJermann, 
Reynier,  and  Joel  are  intermediate  between  arc  lamps  anil 
incandescent  lamps,  and  present  the  distinctive  advantages 
of  neither.4 

Arc  Lights. — Sir  Humphry  Davy  discovered  that  if  two 
pieces  of  carbon  were  placed  in  contact  with  each  other, 
and  the  current  from  a  battery  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
elements  were  passed  from  one  piece  to  the  other,  the 
current  did  not  cease  when  the  carbons  were  slightly  parted, 
but  that  the  current  passed  across  the  intervening  space, 
causing  an  intensely  high  temperature  and  consequently 
brilliant  light  The  pieces  of  carbon  gradually  burned 
away,  the  positive  carbon  being  consumed  more  rapidly 
than  the  negative.  When  an  electric  current  passes 
through  a  conducting  solid  body  maintained  at  a  con- 
stant temperature,  the  difference  of  potential  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  body  has  a  constant  ratio  to  the  current  pass- 
ing through;  this  constant  ratio  is  known  as  the  electric 
resistance  of  the  body  at  its  then  temperature.  No  such 
constant  ratio  exists  in  the  case  of  the  electric  arc.  If 
you  increase  the  current  passing  between  two  carbons  at 
a  small  distance  apart,  you  do  not  materially  change  the 
difference  of  potential  at  the  two  ends  of  the  electric 
arc.  It  is,  therefore,  not  strictly  appropriate  to  speak 
of  the  resistance  of  the  electric  arc ;  the  appropriate  con- 
stant, or  approximate  constant,  for  an  electric  arc  is  the 
difference  of  potential  between  the  two  sides  of  the  arc.5 
However  near  the  carbons  approach  without  touching,  this 
does  not  fall  below  a  certain  minimum  value,  and  as  the 
carbons  are  separated  its  value  increases.  In  ordinary 
practice  with  continuous  currents  the  potential  of  the 
electric  arc  may  be  taken  as  ranging  from  3t>  to  45  volts. 
If  the  current  in  amperes  be  multiplied  by  the  difference 
of  potential  in  volts,  and  the  product  be  divided  by  746, 
we  have  the  power  used  in  the  arc  itself  in  horsepower, 
that  is,  the  power  effectively  used  in  lighting.  The 
mechanism  of  «n  electric  lamp  has  two  functions  to  perform, 
it  has  first  to  bring  the  carbons  into  contact  and  then 
part  them,  or  simply  part  them  if  they  are  initially  in 
contact  when  the  light  is  started,  or  when  it  is  accidentally 
extinguished  (this  is  called  striking  the  arc) ;  it  has  also 
to  bring  the  carbons  together  as  they  are  consumed.  The 
former  function  is  always  accomplished  by  an  electro- 
magnet or  solenoid.  In  the  electric  candles,  e.g.,  those  of 
Jablochkoff,  Rapieff,  Wilde,  or  Siemens,  the  carbons  are 
approximately  parallel,  and  they  burn  down  as  does  a 
candle, — the  arc  being  forced  to  the  ends  of  the  carbons  by 
the  repulsion  of  the  current  in  the  carbons  on  the  electric 
arc6  In  the  ordinary  arc  lamps  the  carbons  have  their 
axes  in  the  same  line,  and  their  approach  or  recession 
must  be  controlled  by  the  current  passing  through,  by 
the  difference  of  potential,  or  by  both  combined.  When 
the  same  current  passes  through  a  succession  of  lamps  in 
series,  it   is   clear   that  the  regulation  cannot  be  by  the 

3  The  application  of  incandescent  lighting  on  a  large  scale  has  been 
thoroughly  worked  out  in  all  its  details  by  Edison.  For  a  description 
of  the  whole  system  see  Engineering,  xxxiii.  226.  250,  305,  407. 

*  See  for  description  of  various  semi-incandescent  lamps  : — Joel  : 
Tel.  Jour.,  viii.  364  ;  Electrician,  vi.  293.     Reynier  :  Electa 
8S  ;   Tel.  Jour.,  vii.  335  ;  Fontaine,  297  ;  Shoolbred,  38.     WR&DRR- 
mann  :  Engineer,  xlvi.  312  ;  Fontaine,  301  ;  Shoolbred,  39. 

»  Edlund*,  1'ogg.  Annal,  1867,  1868. 

6  See  for  descriptions  of  various  eloctric  caudles  ; — De  Mkritens  : 
Shoolbred,  43.  GatkBOOSJ!  :  Td.  Jour.,  viii.  352.  Hkinuicu  : 
Engineer,  xlviii.  llli.  11i.ki.by  :  Tel.  Jour.,  vii.  229.  Jabloch- 
koff: Engineering,  xxxii.  251,  300,  326  ;  Tel.  Jour.,  vii.  10  ;  Shool- 
bred, 41  ;  Fontaine,  76  ;  Report  /com  the  Select  Committee  on  I 
Lighting.  238  |  Schellen,  243.  Jamin  :  Tel.  Jour.,  viii.  224  ;  Electri- 
clip,  v  68;  Fontaine,  81.  Kahbff:  Tel.  Jour  ,  vii.  48;  Shoolbred,  II 
Wilde  :  Tel.  Jour.,  vii.  46  ;  Shoolbred,  44  ;  Engineering,  xlvii.  385, 
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current  alone,  as  tbis  is  the  same  for  all  the  lamps,  and 
might  be  maintained  constant  by  the  adjustment  of  any 
one  only  of  the  lamps.  When  Lamps  are  burned  in  series, 
it  is  essential  that  the  difference  of  potential  shall  be  an 
element  in  the  controL  This  is  done  by  using  an  electro- 
magnet bound  by  fiue  wire  so  as  to  have  a  resistance  of 
some  hundreds  of  ohms,  and  connecting  it  to  the  two  sides 
of  the  arc.  In  the  Siemens  differential  lamp,  and  iu  some 
others,  a  potential  or  shunt  coil  and  a  current  coil  oppose 
each  other ;  as  the  arc  lengthens  the  current  becomes  less, 
and  the  potential  greater,  each  acting  to  cause  the  carbons 
to  approach.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  possible  combinations 
of  mechanisms  and  electromagnets  for  adjusting  an  electric 
arc  are  endless;  and  so  also  are  the  patents  for  such  com- 
binations.1 When  an  alternate  current  is  used  for  an  elec- 
tric arc,  the  phenomena  are  much  more  complicated,  owing 
to  the  difference  of  potential  being  a  discontinuous  function 
of  the  time.  The  difference  of  potential  will  be  (say)  40 
volts  in  one  direction  for  a  certain  fraction  less  than  half 
of  the  periodic  time  of  the  current;  the  current  then  entirely 
ceases,  generally  for  a  finite  time,  and  is  then  reversed 
with  a  sudden  reversal  of  difference  of  potential.2  The 
work  done  in  the  arc  is  measured  by  the  time  integral  of 
the  product  of  difference  of  potential  and  current  passing. 
A  knowledge  of  neither  the  mean  strength  of  the  current, 
nor  of  the  difference  of  potential,  nor  of  both,  gives  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  work  done  in  an  arc  with  alternate 
current.  The  only  satisfactory  electrical  method  is  the 
quadrant  electrometer  suitably  connected,  and  this  is  open 
to  the  objection  that  a  considerable  resistance  must  be 
introduced  into  the  circuit. 

Electric  Light  Measurements. — Under  this  head  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  warning.  A  bare  statement  that  an 
electric  arc  light  is  of  so  many  candle  power  really  conveys 
no  accurate  information  at  alL  The  light  from  an  electric 
arc  differs  greatly  in  colour  from  that  of  a  candle;3  a  given 
arc  light  may  have  three  thousand  times  as  much  red  of  a 
certain  wave-length  as  a  standard  candle  has  of  the  same 
wave-length,  but  ten  thousand  times  as  much  green  light. 
Any  one  will  admit  that  green  light  is  not  measurable  in 
terms  of  red  light;  a   mixture  of    red  and   green  is  not 


1  See  for  descriptions  of  various  arc  lamps  : — Brockie  :  Engineering, 
xxxi.  93;  Engineer,  xlix.  268;  Tel.  Jour.,  viii.  Ill;  Electrician, 
iv.  232.  Brush  :  Engineering,  xxxi.  55,  85,  123  ;  Engineer,  li.  15  ; 
Tel.  Jour.,  vii.  21  ;  Electrician,  iii.  87  ;  Fontaine,  45.  Cance  : 
Engineering,  xxxiii.  30.  Crompton  :  Engineering,  xxxii.  205  ; 
Engineer,  xlix.  323;  Tel.  Jour.,  viii.  131;  Electrician,  iv.  273,  vii. 
229.  De  Mersanxe  :  Engineering,  xxxii.  647,  650;  Shoolbred,  34. 
Fontaine":  Fontaine,  70.  Foucault  and  Duboscq  :  Fontaine,  48  ; 
Scbellen,  211.  Gaiffe  :  Fontaine,  36.  Gordon:  Tel.  Jour.,  viii. 
397.  Gramme:  Tel.  Jour.,  ix.  250;  Engineering,  xxxiii.  172. 
G'ci.cher  :  Engineer,  Hi.  343  ;  Tel.  Jonr.,  ix.  464  ;  Electrician,  vii. 
373.  Hedge:  Engineering,  xxxiiu  393;  Electrician,  iv.  40,  vii. 
401;  Tel.  Jour.,  ix.  413.  Heixrich  :  Engineering,  xxxii.  164  ;  Tel. 
Jour.,  vii.  301,  ix.  73  ;  Electrician,  iii.  201.  Hickley  :  Tel.  Jour., 
vii  371.  Jaspar  :  Engineering,  xxxii.  645  ;  Fontaine,  40.  Krupp  : 
Engineer,  xlvii.  167;  Tel.  Jour.,  vii.  198;  Electrician,  ii.  255. 
LAcassacne  and  Thiers  :  Fontaine,  28.  Lontin  :  Shoolbred,  33  ; 
Fontaine. . Ifl.  Mackenzie:  Engineering,  xxxi.  38.  Maxim:  Tel. 
Jour.,  viii.  417,  ix.  144  j  Fontaine,  69.  Molera  and  Cebrian  :  Tel. 
Jour.,  vii.  231.  Ormi  .  Tel.  Jour.,  vii.  184.  Pii.sf.n  :  Engineer- 
ing, xxxi.  514,  xxxiii.  152;  Tel.  Jour.,  viii.  419.  Rapif.ff  : 
ering,  xxvii.  55;  Tel  Jour.,  vii.  60;  Fontaine,  22;  shool- 
bred, 34  ;  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Electric  Lighting, 
239.  Scribner:  Tel.  Jour.,  viii.  379.  Serrfn  :  Shoolbred,  31; 
Fontaine,  63  ;  Schellen,  218.  Siemens  :  Engineering,  xxxi.  276  ; 
Tel.  Jour.,  vii.  318,  412,  viii.  98;  Electrician,  ii.  52;  Schellen, 
227;   Fontaine,    63;   Shoolbred,   33.     Soleil  i    E  .<"/,    xxxii. 

4.3.     Stewart:  Tel  Jour.,  viii.  80,  115,     Thomson  and  Hovstan: 
r,   xlvi.  295:    Electrician,  i.   282;  Fontaine,  67.     TcHtKO- 
lcff  :  Electrician,  v.  80.     Wallace-Farmer  :  Engineer,  xlvi.  295  ; 
>red,   36  ;  Fontaine,  33;  Jleportfrom  the  Select  Committee  on 
Electric    lighting,  246.     Weston:    Engineering,    xxxii.    42;  Elee- 

tiieinn,  viii.  21''., 

2  Joubert,  Journal  tic  Physique,  ix.  297. 
a  Abucy,  I'roc.  Hoy.  So:.,  1878. 
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measurable  in  terms  o.  another  mixture  in  which  the  pro- 
portions of  the  colours  are  wholly  different.  Again,  the 
intensity  of  the  light  obtained  from  an  arc  light  depends 
greatly  on  the  direction  in  which  it  is  viewed.4  Neither 
of  these  considerations  applies  in  the  same  degree  to  in- 
candescent lamps.  (J.  no.) 

LIGHTNING.       See    Meteorology    and    Thundeu- 
storms. 

LIGHTNING     CONDUCTOR,     or   Lightning    Rod 
(Paratonnerre,  Blitz-ableiter),  is  the  name  usually  given  to 
apparatus  designed  to  protect  buildings  or  ships  from  the 
destruetive  effects  of  lightning.     The  title,  alike  in  English, 
French,   and  German,   is  misleading;   for,  when   properly 
constructed,  lightning   rods  serve   rather   to  prevent  the 
occurrence  than  to  ward  off  the  effects  of  a  flash  of  light- 
ning.     Damping    the  enemy's    powder  would  be    a    most 
efficient  precaution  against  cannon-shot,  but  it  would  be 
very  inappropriately    termed    fortification.      When  a  con- 
ductor charged  with  electricity  is  brought  near  to  another 
conductor    connected    with   the  enrth,   it  induces  on   it  a 
charge  of  the  opposite  kind  of  electricity.     The  result  is  an 
attractive  force  which  tends  to  bring  the  conductors  nearer 
to   one  another,  and  to  augment  the  electric  density  on 
their  opposed  surfaces.     When  the  density  is  sufficiently 
great,  there  is  rupture  of  the  dielectric  (air)  between  the 
conductors,  and  the  disruptive  discharge  takes  place  as  an 
electric  spark.     If  one  of  the  conductors  have  projecting 
points  or  angles,  the  electric  density  is  usually  much  greater 
at  such    places  than  over  the  rest  of  the   surface.     But, 
though  the  density  is  great  at  such'  places,  the  charge  on 
them  is  usually  small,  and  the  discharge  takes  place  in  an 
almost  continuous  manner  by  a  brush  or  glow.     When,  for 
instance,  a   large   conductor,  connected    with  an    electric 
machine,  is  giving  a  rapid  succession  of  bright  sparks  to  a 
ball  connected  with  the  ground,  the  sparks  cease  as  soon 
as  a  pointed  wire,  connected  with  the  ground,  is  held  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  conductor.     No  discharge  is  heard,  but. 
in  the  dark  a  faint  glow  is  seen  at  the  end  of  the  wire, 
which  continues  as  long  as  the  machine  is  turned.     Be- 
move  the  wire  and  the  sparks  instantly  recommence.    This 
glow  is  known  to  sailors  as  St  Elmo's  (San  Telmo's)  fire, 
in  old  days  Castor  and  Pollux  (Plin.,  //.  X.,  ii.  37).     Sup- 
pose now  one  of  the  conductors  to  be  a  thundercloud,  the 
other  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  discharge  will  usually 
take  place  between  the  places  of  greatest  surface  density  ; 
and  it  will  in  geueral  be  the  more  gradual  as  these  aro 
more  pointed,  and  of  less  capacity.     Hence  Franklin's  idea 
of  furnishing  buildings  or  other  prominent  objects  with  a 
projecting  metal  spike  well  connected  with  the  ground,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  a  lightning  discharge  by  substi- 
tuting  for   it   what   is   practically  a  continuous   electric 
current. 

To  effect  this  object  thoroughly,  only  three  things  are 
necessary: — (1)  the  points  should  so  project  from  the 
building  or  ship  to  be  protected  as  to  prevent  any  great 
development  of  electric  density  elsewhere  than  on  them- 
selves;  (2)  they  should  be  effectually  connected  with  the 
earth  ;  (3)  the  coBnecting  rod  ought  to  be  so  good  a  con- 
ductor as  not  to  be  injured  even  by  a  powerful  electric 
discharge. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  is  realized  by  making  the 
refd  branch  out  to  all  the  salient  portions  of  the  building  or 
ship,  and  furnishing  it  with  points  projecting  beyond  each 
of  them.  No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  region  protected  by  a  single  point,  though  it 
may  usually  be  assumed  with  safety  that  the  region  extends 
throughout  a  vertical  cone  whoso   vertex   is  at  the  point, 


4  Allard,  Mhnoire  sur  les  phares  ilectriques,   p.  13,  Paris,   1S81 ; 
Proc.  In.il.  C.  E. ,  lvii.  130  ;  Shoolbred,  59. 
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and  whose  semitfertical  angle  is  about  45°.  This  is  pro- 
bably not  true.il  the  joint  be  very  high; — en  the  top  of 
a  tall  chimneT  m  toWer,  for  instance.  Objects  not  far 
from  the  <ja.se  01  such  a  protected  tower,  and  within  the 
cone  jusl  described,  have  occasionally  been  damaged  by 
3ightning. 

The  second  condition  is  easily  fulfilled  in  towns  by 
.connecting  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  with  the  iron  gas  and 
water-mains,  which  form  an  excellent  "  earth,"  as  it  is 
technically' called*  Water-pipes,  being  usually  jointed  with 
inetallic-lead-washers,  are  preferable  to  gas-pipes,  which 
kre  usually  put  together  with  white  lead.  This  condition 
is  also  easy  to  secure  in  ships  and  in  lighthouses,  where 
large  metal  plates  (in  the  case  of  a  ship,  the  copper 
sheathing  is  precisely  what  is  required)  can  easily  be 
permanently  immersed  in  sea-water.  In  country  houses  it 
is  usually  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  proper  earth.  Plates 
and  tubes  of  metal,  of  large  surface,  buried  in  ground 
which  13  permanently  damp,  form  usually  the  best  arrange- 
ment. A  well  makes  a  good  earth;  a  carefully  constructed 
*vater  tank  (of  stone  or  cement)  is  not  an  earth  at  all. 

The  third  condition,  so  far  as  experience  can  guide  us, 
seems  to  be  effectually  realized  by  making  the  conductor 
throughout  of  iron  rod  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  of  copper 
rod  not  less  in  diameter  than  ^ths  of  an  inch.  Such  rods 
of  equal  length  have  nearly  the  same  conducting  power, 
and  therefore  would  have  equal  amounts  of  heat  developed 
in  them  by  a  given  discharge.  But  if  such  a  discharge 
took  place,  the  copper  would  be  heated  much  more.than  the 
iron,  in  consequence  of  its  smaller  mass  per  foot  (the 
specific  heat  being  approximately  the  same  in  the  two 
materials).  Hence  iron  is,  in  this  respect,  preferable  to 
copper,  if  the  conducting  powers  of  the  rods  are  equal. 
Another  advantage  possessed  by  the  iron  rod  is  that  it  is 
xnuch  less  likely  to  be  wilfully  damaged  or  stolen.  Against 
jthis  may  be  set  the  objections  that  it  is  easily  injured  by 
rust,  and  is  not  nearly  so  flexible  as  the  equivalent  copper 
rod.  Conductors  are  bow  usually  made  of  wire-rope,  so 
that  the  question  of  flexibility  is  no  longer  of  serious 
importance ;  but  when  iron  is  used  it  should  always  be 
protected  by  zinc,  i.e.,  be  what  is  absurdly  called 
"galvanized."  Many  fantastic  forms  of  lightning  rods 
were  devised  in  consequence  of  the  old  erroneous  notion 
that  their  efficiency  depended  on  their  surface  and  not  on 
their  cross  section.  In  reality  all  conductors  of  equal 
length,  and  of  the  same  material,  are  equally  efficient  if 
their  cross  sections  be  equal.1  Thus,  instead  of  stating  the 
diameter  of  a  rod,  we  may  speak  of  its  weight  per  foot, 
and  say  that  a  copper  conductor  should  weigh  at  least  about 
tiulf  a  pound,  and  an  iron  one  at  least  two  pounds  and  a 
frdf  per  foot. — ^provided  the  materials  be  of  good  conducting 
Quality. 

The  points  need  not  be  very  sharp,  but  they  ought  to  be 
protected  by  a  coating  of  platinum  or  other  non-oxidizable 
metal.  And  they  should  be  in  a  group  of  two  or  three  at 
the  end  of  each  branch  of  the  rod,  lest  one  of  them  should 
be  fused  and  impaired  in  efficiency  by  an  accumulation  of 
electricity  so  rapid  as  to  make  the  silent  continuous  dis- 
charge impossible.  Joints  should  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible  ;  where  they  are  unavoidable  they  should  be  made, 
not  by  screws  or  brazing,  but  by  means  of  a  large  mass  of 
solder  completely  enveloping  the  ends  to  be  connected.     ' 

Another  point  to  be  carefully  attended  to  is  that  all  large 
metallic  bodies,  such  as  lead  or  zinc  roofing,  metal  tanks, 
&c.,  should  (je  in  good  conducting  connexion  with  the  rod, 
so  as  to  prevent  discharges  of  electricity  inside  the  ship  or 
building.     In   many  buildings  we  see  the  lightning  rods 

1  Somo  curious  modifications  of  this  statement  aro  introduced  when 
T.'e  deal  with  magnetizable  metals,  but  they  are  unimportant  in 
practice. 


attached  by  means  of  glass  or  porcelain  insulators,  sucli  as 
are  employed  for  telegraph  wires.  This  is  a  perfectly 
needless,  expensive,  and  possibly  dangerous  practice. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  very  extensive,  as  may  be  seen 
from  Ronalds's  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Electricity.  The  reader  may 
also  consult  Anderson  on  Lightning  Conductors  (1880),  and  the  Report 
of  the.  Lightning-Rod  Conference  (1882).  In  the  latter  work  will  be 
found  abstracts  of  many  valuable  papers,  especially  the  reports  on 
lightning-rods  made  to  the  Freuch  Academy  by  some  of  its  most 
distinguished  members,  including  Coulomb,  Laplace,  Poisson, 
Gay  Lussac,  Fresnel,  Pouillet,  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  Regnault,  &c. 
There  will  also  be  found  hints  about  some  of  the  most  ludicrous 
devices  employed  by  men  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  electrical  pheno- 
mena. One  of  theniost  singular  of  these  was  t'ie  so-called  "Repeller." 
A  lightning-rod,  in  all  respects  sufficient,  was  wont  to  be  capped  by 
a  piece  of  glass  like  a  thick  soda-water  bottle,  inverted  upon  its 
point.  The  effect  of  this  could  only  have  been  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  silent  discharge,  to  produce  which  is  the  proper 
function  of  the  rod,  and  to  make  probable  a  lightning  flash,  just  us 
if  the  rod  had  been  terminated  by  a  ball  instead  of  a  point.  One 
of  these  dangerous  monuments  of  ignorance  was  removed  from  a 
British  lighthouse  within  the  last  ten  years.  In  an  Irish  light- 
house, which  was  recently  examined  after  suffering  serious  damage, 
it  was  found  that  the  lower  end  of  the  lightning-rod  was  jumped 
into  the  solid  rock — a  truly  original  form  of  "earth"! 

In  1876  Clerk  Maxwell  suggested  to  the  British  Association  the 
idea  (based  on  Faraday's  experiments)  of  protecting  a  building  from 
the  effects  of  lightning  by  surrounding  it  with  a  sort  of  cage  of  rods 
or  stout  wire.  Here  an  "earth"  would  not  be  absolutely  required. 
The  present  writer  had  some  months  previously  suggested  the  same 
idea  in  a  Report  to  the  Board  of  Northern  Lights.  It  is  possible, 
though  not  certain,  that  this  form  of  defence  might  be  useful 
against  globe-lightning,  which  undoubtedly  occurs,  and  againsf 
which  ordinary  lightning-rods  would  probably  be  of  little  use. 

These  brief  remarks  contain  all  that  is  yet  known  to  be  necessary 
to  the  complete  solution  of  an  important  practical  problem  about 
which  many  treatises  have  been  written.  (P.  G.  T.) 

LIGNITE.     See  Coal. 

LIGNUM  VIT^E.     See  Guaiacum. 

LIGUOEI,  LIGUORIANISM.  The  name  Liguorian- 
ism  has  been  popularly  given  in  the  present  century  to 
a  particular  school  of  moral  and  devotional  theology  in 
the  Romau  Catholic  Church  by  the  controversial  oppo 
nents  of  that  school,  whether  themselves  Roman  Catholics 
or  not.  It  is  derived  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  principal 
and  most  influential  exponents,  Alfonso  Maria  de'  Liguori, 
a  theologian,  saint,  and  doctor  of  the  Roman  Church. 
In  strictness,  the  term  is  not  accurate,  for  Liguori  was  iD 
no  sense  the  founder  of  the  school,  nor  did  he  innovate 
upon,  develop,  or  exaggerate  its  principles  and  maxims. 
He  was  simply  a  fair  representative  of  the  national  type  of 
piety  of  Italian  devotees  in  his  day ;  and,  as  a  casuist,  he 
was  a  diligent  compiler,  whose  avowed  design  was  to  take 
a  middle  course  between  the  two  principal  varieties  of 
teaching  in  m»ral  theology  current  in  his  own  time,  avoid- 
ing their  extremes  of  severity  or  laxity.  His  own  words, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Homo  Apostolicus,  a  work  intended 
for  the  guidance  of  priests  in  hearing  confession,  explain 
clearly  the  intention  of  his  bulkier  treatise,  the  Theologia 
Moralis.  He  says  :- — "  When  compiling  that  work,  I 
spent  the  labour  of  fifteen  years  in  perusing  and  weighing 
the  teaching  of  very  many  writers  whom  I  examined,  some 
of  whom  I  found  more  lenient  than  is  just ;  .  .  .  while  I 
found  others  wuo,  strongly  disliking  such  indulgence,  fell 
into  the  other  extreme  of  excessive  rigour.  And  this  was 
my  principal  fask,  to  select  from  such  a  mass  of  opinions 
those  decisions  which,  on  the  one  haud,  should  uphold  the 
obedience  due  to  the  precepts  of  God  and  of  the  church, 
and  on  the  other  should  not  add  burdens  which  God  has 
not  imposed,  by  binding  every  ono  to  that  perfection 
which,  through  human  weakness,  is  morally  impossible  to 
the  general  body  of  believers."  A  brief  glance  at  the 
names  of  thoso  casuists  whom  he  cites  most  frequently,  as 
Covarruvias,  Soto,  Lessius,  Vasquoz,  Bonacina,  the  doctors 
of  Salamanca,  Sanchez,  Diana,  &c,  shows  them  to  belong 
mainly  to  the  hundred  years  between  1580  r.iid  1680,  and 
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therefore  to  the  period  of  Jesuit  predominance  in  moral 
theology,  and  of  the  prevalence  of  those  maxims  which 
Pascal  lashed  in  the  Provinriaies,  many  of  which  were  soon 
after  condemned  by  Pope  Innocent  XI.  in  1679.  But,  as 
Liguori  embodies  also  in  his  materials  the  casuistical 
authors  of  tire  succeeding  century,  who  were  taught  some 
caution  by  those  mishaps  of  their  predecessors,  his  works 
represent  the  final  stage  of  casuistry  in  what  is  accounted 
a  purified  and  moderate  form,  and  have  a  yet  greater 
importance,  in  that  they  lave  been  accorded  an  official 
approval  and  authorization  from  the  highest  authorities  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  such  as  those  of  no  previous 
casuist  of  the  post-Reformation  era  can  allege.  They  are 
fully  sanctioned,  encouraged,  and  recommended  for  general 
use  amongst  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  in  fact  only 
just  fall  short  of  being  actually  enjoined.  Consequently 
they  themselves,  and  the  works  based  on  them  by  Scavini 
and  Gaume,  as  also  the  kindred  mauual  of  Gury,  are  all 
but  universally  found  in  use,  and  it  is  thus  easy  to  learn 
from  them  what  is  now  the  accredited  moral  theology  pre- 
valent throughout  the  Latin  obedience.  So  much  being 
premised,  we  may  now  turn  to  the  life  of  Liguori  himself, 
and  thence  to  the  analysis  of  the  system  which  he 
expounds. 

Alfonso  Maria  de'  Liguori,  son  of  Giuseppe  de'  Liguori,  a 
Neapolitan  noble,  and  of  Anna  Cavalieri  de  Brindes,  his  wife, 
was  boru  at  Marianella,  near  Naples,  on  September  27, 1 696. 
He  was  educated  chiefly  at  home,  though  he  attended  an 
Oratorian  school  at  Naples  for  a  time  ;  and,  a3  his  father 
desired  that  he  should  rise  to  office  in  the  magistracy,  he 
was  especially  directed  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  both 
civil  and  canonical.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  this 
faculty  ill  January  1713,  being  then  little  more  than  six- 
teen years  old.  He  "was  called  to  the  bar  in  due  course, 
and  obtained  considerable  practice,  while  his  biographers 
dwell  much  on  the  high  moral  tone  of  the  rules  he  laid 
down  for  his  guidance  in  the  conduct  of  professional 
business.  The  loss  of  an  important  suit  in  which  he  was 
engaged  as  counsel  for  a  Neapolitan  noble  against  the 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  in  which  he  had  entirely 
mistaken  the  force  of-  a  leading  document,  so  mortified 
him  that,  acting  on  a  temper  already  disposed  towards  the 
monastic  life,  it  induced  his  withdrawal  from  the  legal 
profession,  which  he  never  resumed  after  this  defeat.  He 
soon  adopted  the  ecclesiastical  dress  as  a  candidate  for 
orders,  which  he  received  in  December  1724,  when  he 
entered  as  a  novice  into  the  Congregation  of  Missions, 
being  ordained  priest  in  December  1726. 

He  soon  became  popular  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  confessor, 
obtaining  much  influence  in  Naples  and  its  vicinity.  In 
1732  he  founded  the  "Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer,"  usually  known  as  Redemptorists,  or,  as  they 
are  often  named,  Liguorians,  whose  special  object  is  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  rural  poor  and  other  uneducated 
classes,  establishing  the  first  house  of  the  society,  in  the 
force  of  much  opposition,  at  the  little  town  of  Scala, 
about  8  miles  from  Salerno.  The  headquarters  were 
transferred  somewhat  later  to  Ciorani,  and  in  1743  to 
Nocera  dei  Pagani,  which  is  still  the  chief  house.  The 
confirmation  of  the  rule  and  institute  was  obtained  from 
Benedict  XIV.  in  February  1749,  and  in  the  following 
year  Liguori,  who  had  previously  made  some  minor 
literary  ventures,  published  one  of  his  most  famous  and 
popular  books,  Le  Glorie  di  Maria,  a  book  intended  to 
promote  tho  cultus  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  and  in  1753  he 
issued  his  yet  more  celebrated  Moral  Theology,  dedicating 
it  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  expressly  as  a  "via  media" 
treatise.  An  Italian  version  of  this  book,  somewhat 
abridged,  recast,  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  clergy, 
was  hi8  next  task  ;  and,  on  this  shorter  treatise  becoming 


popular,  and  a  demand  for  it  arising  outside  of  Italy,  he 
translated- it  into  Latin,  and  issued  it  in  1755  as  the  Homo 
Apostolicus. 

In  1762,  being  then  sixty-six  years  of  age,  he  accepted 
the  bishopric  of  Saut'  Agata  dei  Goti,  a  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Benevento,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  pope 
(though  he  had  several  years  before  refused  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Palermo,  offered  him  by  the  king  of  Naples), 
and  by  a  very  unusual  concession  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  superiorship  of  the  Redemptorists,  governing  them  by 
means  of  a  vicar-general.  He  worked  diligently  in  this 
sphere  of  labour  for  thirteen  years,  busying  himself  with 
practical  reforms  of  various  kinds  in  his  diocese,  notably 
in  trying  to  raise  the  standard  of  clerical  life  and  work, 
while  not  intermitting  either  his  literary  pursuits  -or  his 
efforts  to  promote  the  growth  of  his  Redemptorist  institute. 
In  1775,  being  then  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  he  obtained 
permission  from  Pius  VI.  to  resign  his  bishopric,  on  the 
plea  of  enfeebled  health,  and  retired  to  the  Redemptorist 
house  at  Nocera  dei  Pagani,  where  he  died  August  1, 
1787,  aged  nearly  ninety-one.  He  was  decreed  the  rank 
of  "  Venerable  "  very  speedily,  being  so  named  by  Pius  VL 
in  1796,  was  beatified  by  Pius  VII.  in  1816,  canonized 
by  Gregory  XVI.  in  1839,  and  finally  declared  a  "  Doctor 
of  the  Church"  by  Pius  IX.,  March  11,  1871.  He  is  me  of 
the  most  copious  of  the  later  Roman  theologians,  and  his 
productiveness  extended  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  'rom 
the  issue  of  his  Visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacramcr;  In 
1747  till  the  appearance  of  no  fewer  than  eleven  ti  \.';ises 
in  1777  ;  but  his  only  writings  necessary  to  bt  udded 
here  to  those  already  named  are  his  treatises  De  Usu 
Moderato  Opinionis  Probabilis,  1754,  recast  £.'  d  reissued 
in  1  756  ;  Prams  Con/essarii,  1756  ;  six  apologias  in  defence 
of  his  views  on  probabilism  and  of  his  Jural  Theology, 
in  the  same  year,  followed  by  three  mor.  in  1768  ;  Vcritd, 
della  Fide,  against  Helvetius  and  the  deists,  1767  ;  Storia 
delle  Ercsie,  directed  chiefly  against  the  Jansenists  and 
Molinists,  1772  ;  Dissertazioniteolog^;hemorale,\772  ;  and 
Vindicise  pro  suprema  Pontif.c'.a  potestate,  adve/'sus 
Justiiium  Febronium,  in  the  same  year. 

He  was  a  man  of  naturally  auiable  and  gentle  disposition,' 
ascetic  and  self-denying  in  his  persoual  habits,  indefatig- 
ably  diligent  in  many  forms  of  activity,  and  of  more  than 
respectable  abilities,  thoi.gi  with  the  emotional  side  of  his 
character  in  greater  relie:  than  its  intellectual  side.  He  was 
learned,  as  learning  va~  understood  amongst  the  Italian 
clergy  of  the  18th  ceatury,  though  altogether  lacking  in 
critical  faculty,  whei.ee  he  is  quite  untrustworthy  as  a 
controversialist,  nov  only  as  habitually  quoting  spurious  or 
interpolated  authorities,  but  by  adding  matter  of  his  own 
to  amplify  genuine  quotations  which  fall  short  of  proving 
his  case.  In  estimating  the  nature  of  his  moral  teaching, 
not  only  have  these  personal  characteristics  to  be  steadily 
kept  in  mind,  but  also  the  fact  that  his  li/e  exactly 
synchronizes  wi'h  that  epoch  of  European  history  which 
was  the  seed-time  of  the  Revolution,  and  when,  owing 
to  reaction  from  the  fervid  theological  controversies  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  a  general  languor,  coldness, 
and  indifference  towards  religious  questions  reigned  in 
all  parts  of  Western  Christendom  It  was  Liguori's  firm 
belief  that  only  the  most  lenient  and  gentle  trea 
could  win  back  the  alienated  laity;  and  consequently, 
though  he  professed  to  steer  a  middle  course  between 
errors  of  laxity  and  severity  in  moral  teaching,  and  fully 
believed  himself  to  have  done  so,  yet  in  fact  such  a  treat- 
ment was  impossible  to  one  who  viewed  the  question  a  he 
did.  For,  while  he  regarded  errors  on  the  side  of  laxity  as 
pardonable  mistakes  committed  through  excess  of  zeal  in 
winning  over  penitents,  contrariwise  he  looked  on  the 
stricter    method   of   the   rigorists,    who   upheld   a   loftier 
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morality,  as  nut  merely  inexpedient,  but  as  positively  and 
intentionally  evil,  as  designed  to  make  religion  odious  by 
making  it  impossible,  and  so  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
triumph  of  unbelief.  He  identified  all  teaching  of  the  sort 
with  Jansenism,  and  Jansenism,  from  its  resistance  to 
various  pontifical  decrees,  seemed  to  him  all  but  equivalent 
to  atheism. 

Hence  the  opinions  of  rigorist  theologians  find  alrcost 
no  place  in  his  writings,  save  for  the  purpose  of  censure, 
since  he  did  not  regard  them  as  authorities  to  be  relied  on  ; 
and  accordingly  the  line  he  draws  is  not,  what  he  probably 
thought  it,  an  intermediate  one  between  rigorism  and  laxity, 
but  between  a  greater  and  a  lesser  degree  of  laxity, 
depending  on  the  working  of  the  principle  known  as 
"Probabilism."  The  meaning  of  this  principle  (due  to  tho" 
scholastic  form  of  the  Aristotelian  dialectic,  and  thus 
visible  in  germ  as  early  as  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  though  not 
taking  final  shape  till  the  writings  of  Medina,  Valencia, 
Vasquez,  and  others,  mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  Jesuits, 
at  the  close  of  the  lGth  century)  is  simply  this  : — when  a 
doubt  arises  as  to  the  binding  force  of  some  divine  or  human 
precept  in  any  given  case,  it  is  permissible  to  abandon  the 
opinion  in  favour  of  obedience  to  the  Jaw — technically 
known  as  the  "  safe  "  (lata)  opinion — for  that  which  favours 
-  non-compliance,  provided  this  laxer opinion  be  "probable." 
And  by  "  probable  "  is  meant  any  judgment  or  opinion 
based  on  some  reasonable  grounds,  though  with  some 
doubt  that  the- opposite  view  is  perhaps  the  true  one 
(Gury,  Theol.  Mur.,vo\.  i.  n.  51).  It  may  be  probable 
in  two  chief  ways, — intrinsically,  because  of  reasons  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  or  extrinsically,  because 
supported  by  one  or  more  theologians  of  repute ;  and  its 
degree  of  probability  may  vary  according  to  a  variety  of 
conditions.  Casuists  are  divided  into  six  classes  according 
to  their  mode  of  regarding  probability  : — (1)  Eigorists, 
who  lay  down  that  the  safer  way,  that  of  obedience  to  the 
law,  is  always  to  be  followed ;  (2)  Mitigated  Rigorists,  or 
"  Tutiorists,"  who,  holding  that  the  law  is  always  the  safer 
and  better  way,  yet  allow  that  an  opinion  of  the  highest 
intrinsic  probability  in  favour  of  liberty  may  sometimes  be 
followed;  (3)  Frobabiliorists,  who  hold  that  the  law  is 
always  to  be  obeyed  unless  an  opinion  clearly  very  probable 
(prohahHior)  is  opposed  to  it  ;  (4)  Equiprobabilists,  who 
teach  that  in  a  balance  of  opinions  the  less  safe  opinion 
may  be  lawfully  followed,  provided  it  be  as  probable,  or 
nearly  as  probable,  as  its  opposite ;  (5)  Moderate  Proba- 
bilists,  according  to  whom  it  is  lawful  to  follow  the  less 
safe  and  somewhat  less  probable  opinion,  provided  it  have 
some  degree  of  real  probability,  even  if  the  opposite 
opinion  be  clearly  more  probable ;  (6)  Laxists,  who  hold 
that  even  slightly  probable  opinions  may  be  followed  ;  but, 
as  they  were  condemned  by  Innocent  XL,  they  no  longer 
exist  as  an  avowed  school,  but  are  still  latent  under  classes 
4-  and  5. 

On  further  examination,  it  appears  that  the  right  of 
judging  of  the  intrinsic  probability  of  an  opinion  is 
restricted  to  persons  of  considerable  learning,  and  specially 
versed  in  moral  theology,  since  they  alone  can  know  that 
there  is  not  any  certain  argument  in  opposition.  All  other 
inquirers  must  fall  back  on  extrinsic  probability,  that  is,  on 
what  may  be  called  "  counsel's  opinions."  And,  in  forming 
a.  judgment  on  this  basis,  the  following  rules  are  laid  down 
by  F.  Gury  : — a  moderately  educated  person  may  accept  as 
probable  any  opinion  which  he  finds  asserted  by  distin- 
guished theologians  of  the  present  day,  and  may  follow 
even  a  single  author  of  repute,  though  teaching  contrary  to 
the  commonly  received  view,  provided  he  brings  forward 
some  fresh  argument,  and  can  urge  reasonable  ph  B  ;ainst 
former  solutions ;  while  an  ignorant  man  may  take  the 
word  of  any  person  whom  he  thinks  trustworthy,  able,  and 


learned,  that  a  particular  opinion  is  probable  (Theol.  Mor., 
vol.  i.  n.  54).  Some  classes  of  things  are,  however,  ex- 
cluded by  Roman  casuists  from  the  operation  of  this  prin- 
ciple ;  as,  for  example,  all  questions  relating  to  matters  of 
faith,  in  which  the  very  highest  degree  of  probability  is 
not  sufficient  to  excuse  from  following  the  safe  opinion, 
which  is  that  of  the  Roman  Church.  Liguori's  own  posi- 
tion is  that  of  an  equiprobabilist,  aud  he  therefore,  as  a 
rule,  leans  to  the  laxer  side. 

Before  proceeding  to  illustrate  the  exact  nature  of  his 
teaching  by  extracts  from  his  works,  it  is  desirable  to 
ascertain  what  degree  of  authority  attaches  tc  those  woiks 
in  virtue  of  the  position  now  accorded  to  him.  In  the  first 
place,  one  of  the  earliest  steps  in  the  process  of  canonization 
is  a  strict  review  of  every  writing  of  the  candidate  proposed, 
whether  published  or  unpublished.  Every  single  proposi- 
tion therein  must  be  separately  considered,  and  be  judged 
on  its  own  merits,  without  taking  the  author's  probable 
intention  into  account,  and  if  even  one  passtge  be  found 
which  fails  to  stand  this  test,  as  containing  any  moral  or 
theological  error,  the  process  is  stopped  at  once,  unless 
proof  be  adduced  that  the  author  had  in  his  lifetime 
formally  and  fully  retracted  the  erroneous  opinion.  But  a 
decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  confirmed  by  Pius  VII. 
in  1803,  declared  that  in  none  of  the  writings  of  Alfonso 
de'  Liguori  was  anything  found  meriting  censure,  and  the 
testimony  of  Artico,  bishop  of  Asti,  and  prince-prelate  of 
the  papal  household,  is  that  the  examination  had  been 
unusually  severe,  that  Liguori's  system  of  morality  had 
been  discussed  more  than  twenty  times,  and  that  the 
approval  of  the  congregation  was  perfectly  unanimous. 
Next,  in  the  year  1831,  Cardinal  Rohan-Chabot,  archbishop 
of  Besancon,  submitted  a  case  to  the  cardinal  grand 
penitentiary,  desiring  to  know,  whereas  the  teaching  of 
Liguori's  Moral  Theology  was  resisted  by  som°  persous  in 
his  diocese,  as  too  lax,  dangerous  to  salvation,  and  contrary 
to  the  moral  law,  whether  a  professor  of  theology  might 
safely  follow  and  teach  the  opinions  in  that  work,  and 
further,  whether  a  confessor  should  be  molested  for  follow- 
ing those  opinions  in  the  confessional,  solely  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  been  pronounced  free  from  censure  by  the 
apostolic  see,  and  without  having  examined  them  inde- 
pendently himself.  To  the  former  of  these  questions  an 
affirmative  reply  was  given,  to  the  latter  a  negative  one. 
Thirdly,  in  the  bull  of  canonization,  issued  by  Gregory 
XVI.  in  1839,  the  entire  absence  of  error  in  Liguori's 
writings  is  once  more  asserted. 

So  far,  no  more  is  implied  than  the  entire  orthodoxy  and 
moral  soundness  of  Liguori's  writings,  vouched  for  to  the 
ordinary  Roman  Catholic  by  the  fact  of  his  canonization. 
And,  though  the  liberty  is  thereby  taken  away  of  directly 
censuring  any  proposition  in  the  writings  of  a  saint  as 
doctrinally  or  morally  untenable,  yet  there  is  no  precise 
obligation  to  follow  all  things  contained  therein.  It  is 
still  lawful  to  challenge  the  opinions  of  a  saint,  if  it  be 
done  modestly  aud  with  the  production  of  strong  reasons 
(Bened.  XIV.,  De  Canoniz.,  ii.  32,  12);  but  this  liberty 
is  very  seriously  abridged  if  the  saint  be  also  a  "  Doctor  of 
the  Church."'  For  the  meaning  of  that  title  is.  that  the 
person  who  bears  it  is  one  who  has  not  merely  transmitted 
the  teaching  of  the  church  to  others,  but  has  taught  the 
church  itself  (Bened.  XIV.,  De  Canonis,,  iv.  ii.  xi.  11),  and 
whose  doctrine  has  consequently  been  generally  followed 
and  authorized  by  tho  church.  The  number  of  these  ' 
doctors  of  the  church  is  very  small ;  and,  in  the  special  case 
of  Liguori,  he  is  not  only  the  latest  so  named,  but  the 
only  post-medioeval  casuist  who  has  yet  been  canonized. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  merely  permissible,  as  heretofore,  to 
follow  his  teaching,  but  it  is  now  clothed  with  so  high  a 
degree  of  authority  that  it  becomes  matter  of  grave_doubti 
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■whether  even  such  a  modified  expression  of  dissent  from  his 
teaching  as  occurs  in  the  Apologia  of  Cardinal  Newman  in 
1864  be  now  feasible  "without  risk  of  censure.  For  the 
letters  apostolic  of  Pius  IX.  declare  that  the  works  of 
Liguori  may  be  used  publicly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
writings  of  other  doctors  of  the  church,  such  as  Augustine, 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  ;  with,  however, 
this  notable  difference  that,  whereas  the  teaching  of  those 
earlier  doctors  is  necessarily  qualified  and  conditioned  by 
the  subsequent  development  of  theology,  aDd  by  the  suc- 
cessive glosses  which  they  have  received,  on  the  other 
h  md,  Liguori's  recent  date  makes  him  the  sole  authoritative 
interpreter  of  all  moral  theologians  earlier  than  himself, 
while  no  writer  has  yet  appeared  to  modify  authoritatively, 
much  less  to  supersede,  his  own  moral  teaching. 

It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  a  great  advantage  is 
gained  by  having  thus  a  standard  text-book  on  morals, 
even  if  some  exceptions  may  be  taken  to  its  rulings  in 
c  ruin  cases,  because  it  may  be  expected  to  check  serious 
divergency  of  opiuion,  and  to  put,  indirectly  at  least,  a 
high  ethical  ideal  before  the  body  of  religious  teachers. 
This,  however,  can  be  the  case  only  when  such  a  text-book 
expressly  repudiates  the  principle  of  probabilism,  and  so 
comes  to  be  ranked  amongst  rigorist  works.  For  once 
probabilism  is  conceded  as  part  of  the  system,  as  is  the 
case  with  Liguori,  then  every  opinion  not  officially  con- 
demned by  authority,  which  is  set  down  in  the  text-book 
itself,  and  is  fortified  with  the  names  of  any  casuists  of 
repute,  becomes  thereby  probable  and  sanctioned,  even 
though  it  be  not  the  one  professed  by  Liguori  himself. 
Thus  it  may  freely  be  followed  by  any  priest  in  the  confes- 
sional; ajid,  what  is  yet  more  startling,  it  is  the  common 
and  preferable  doctrine  that  a  penitent  in  confession  can 
require  absolution  to  be  given  him  as  a  right,  if  he  claim 
to  have  followed  a  probable  opinion  as  to  the  act  involved, 
even  though  not  only  the  opposite  opinion  may  be  the 
more  probable  in  the  confessor's  judgment,  but  that  of  the 
penitent  seem  absolutely  false,  and  the  confessor  is  there- 
fore bound  sub  gravi  to  absolve  in  such  a  case  (Lig.,  Theol. 
Mor.,  vi.  605) ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  opinion  which 
the  penitent  advances  should  really  convince  or  satisfy  his 
own  conscience.  It  is  enough  that  it  stands  in  the  books, 
and  is  citable.  Accordingly,  the  only  practical  effect  of 
such  a  text-book  as  Liguori's  is  to  undermine  all  rigorist 
propositions,  and  to  make  tenable  every  lax  proposition, 
except  the  very  few  which  have  been  .specifically  condemned. 

As  regards  Liguori  himself,  his  usual  method  is  to  begin 
with  taking  very  high  ground,  and  to  state  in  unexception- 
able terras  the  moral  obligation  of  the  precept  with  which 
he  is  concerned,  but  then  to  evacuate  it  of  all  real  force 
by  exceptions  and  qualifications.  That  such  was  felt  to  be 
the  case,  even  in  the  relaxed  society  of  his  own  day,  appears 
from  the  frequency  with  which,  even  before  his  death,  his 
moral  teaching  was  impugned  in  Italy  and  France  as  of 
dangerous  consequences,  and  from  the  number  of  apologies 
ii     v. .is  obliged  to  put  forward  in  its  defence. 

He  lays  down  broad  general  propositions,  such,  for 
example,  as  that  all  voluntary  departure  from  the  divine 
rule,  whether  of  human  and  natural  law  orof  revealed  law, 
is  sin  (Theol.  Mor.,  ii.  1,  1);  that  nearly  all  sins  against  the 
decalogue  are  mortal  sins  {Ibid.,  ii.  52,  2);  that  all  sins, 
licthcr  mortal  or  venial,  deserve  puuishment  {Ibid.,  ii.  51, 
1,  2);  and,  specifically,  that  all  lying  and  falsehood  is  a 
breach  of  one  precept  of  the  decalogue  {Ibid.,  vi.  l,proa  m.), 
and  all  theft  and  dishonesty  a  breach  of  another  {Ibid., 
iv.  518)  ;  but  the  favourable  impression  which  such  un- 
impeachable rulings  produce  is  not  maintained  on  further 
inquiry. 

In  the  first  place,  he  lays  down  that,  to  make  any  act 
sinful,  three  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  : — (1)  it  must  be 


done  with  consent  of  the  will ;  (2)  it  must  be  free,  that 
is,  it  must  be  in  the  power  of  the  will  to  do  it  or  leave 
it  undone  ;  (3)  there  must  be  intellectual  consciousness 
(advertentia)  of  its  evil  nature.  These  look  specious  enough, 
and  against  the  first  no  objection  can  be  raised.  But 
Liguori  then  alleges  that  violent  gusts  of  passion  or  desire, 
winch  disturb  the  reason,  and  take  away  liberty  of  action, 
sometimes  excuse  from  sin  {Ibid.,  ii.  1,  2).  He  is  not  s|  ik 
ing  of  actual  insanity,  which  is  not  under  consideration; 
and  he  adds  that  evil  acts  done  by  a  drunken  person  are 
either  not  sinful  at  all,  or  are  at  most  venial  sins  (Ibid.,  ii. 
1,  4),  because  the  effect  cannot  be  more  sinful  than  the 
cause.  And  as  to  the  degree  of  advertence  necessary  as  a 
condition  of  sin,  he  first  mentions  the  stricter  view,  that 
actual  and  immediate  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  act  is 
not  required,  but  that  a  virtual  knowledge  of  its  character 
suffices,  by  which  a  man  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
recognize  it,  since  otherwise  all  evil-doers  who  are  blinded 
by  their  passions,  or  by  a  long  course  of  malpractices,  may 
go  on  taking  no  notice,  and  continue  to  commit  sins 
with  moral  impunity.  He  then  states  the  laxer  and  com- 
moner view,  that  some  direct  advertence  of  the  sinful 
nature  of  the  act  is  necessary  to  constitute  sin  in  doing  it, 
and  proceeds  to  reconcile  these  two  opinions  by  ruling  that 
voluntary  ignorance,  whether  due  to  conscious  neglect,  to 
deliberate  following  of  passion,  to  a  course  of  evil  habit, 
or  to  omission  of  the  degree  of  consideration  which  the  act 
demands,  does  not  excuse  from  sin ;  but  that  all  other 
forms  of  it  do  acquit  the  offender.  The  obscurity  insepar- 
able from  some  of  .these  qualifications  complicates  a 
sufficiently  simple  matter,  and  in  any  case  the  doubter  is 
at  liberty  to  fall  back  on  the  laxer  opinion.  But  there  is 
one  exception ; — unbelievers  and  heretics  cannot  plead 
ignorance  as  their  excuse.  All  their  errors,  of  whatever 
kind,  are  imputed  to  them  as  sin  {Ibid.,  ii.  1,  4).  A  further 
difficulty  is  created  by  the  distinction  made  between  mortal 
and  venial  sins,  and  by  the  inferences  drawn  from  this 
distinction.  "  A  mortal  sin  is  that  which,  by  reason  of  its 
gravity,  dissolves  grace  and  friendship  with  God,  and 
merits  eternal  punishment.  It  is  called  mortal,  because 
it  takes  away  the  principle  of  spiritual  life,  that  is,  habitual 
grace,  and  brings  death  on  the  soul.  A  venial  sin  is  that 
which,  by  reason  of  its  slightness,  does  not  take  away  grace 
and  friendship,  though  it  abates  the  warmth  of  charity,  and 
deserves  temporal  punishment.  It  is  called  venial,  because, 
without  damage  to  the  principle  of  spiritual  life,  that  is, 
grace,  it  brings  on  the  soul  an  easily  curable  weakness, 
and  easily  obtains  pardon"  {Ibid.,  ii.  51).  This  seems  at 
first  merely  a  recognition  of  the  broad  practical  distinction 
between  serious  and  trifling  offences  acknowledged  by 
every  sound  ethical  thinker  and  by  every  civilized  penal 
code.  But  its  consequences  go  much  further,  for  in  the 
Roman  system  of  casuistry  the  aim  is  as  a  rule  to  attenuate 
mortal  sins  into  venial  ones ;  while  these  latter  are  regarded 
as  of  such  little  moment  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  very 
name  of  sin.  This  appears  from  the  fact  that,  whereas  the 
canon  (xxi.)  Omnis  utriusque  sexus  Jidelis  of  the  coumil  of 
Lateran  (1215),  wdiich  first  made  private  confession  compul- 
sory, enjoins  the  confession  of  all  one's  sins  at  least  yearly, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  council  of  Trent  (!Sess.  xiv.  r.  .">)  laj  3 
down  that  only  mortal  sins  need  be  so  disclosed,  while 
venial  sins,  though  they  may  be  named  in  com 
according  to  the  practice  of  devout  pet  passed 

over  in  silence  without  any  fault.  And  Liguori  gives  his 
own  sanction  to  the  proposition  that  a  Christian  does  not 
sin  gravely  who  proposes  to  commit  every  one  of  the  veniaJ 
sins  (Theol.  Mor.,  v.  1,  12).  Such  being  the  lighl  i  stimate 
of  these  sins,  it  might  be  fairly  supposed  that  great  care 
would  be  taken  to  mark  them  off  so  clearly  from  mortal 
sins  that   even  the  least  instructed  conscience  could  not 
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confuse  them  with  each  other.  But  every  siu  which, 
considered  in  itself,  is  mortal,  becomes  venial  if  any  one  of 
these  three  conditions  be  absent : — full  advertence  and 
deliberation;  entire  consent;  for  the  most  part,  gravity  of 
the  subject  matter.  Insufficient  deliberation  may  be 
known  in  three  ways : — imperfect  consciousness  of  the 
sinfulness  of  the  act,  as  if  one  were  half  asleep  ;  subsequent 
regret,  and  a  conviction  that  you  would  not  have  done 
the  act  had  you  fully  apprehended  it ;  6uch  disturbance, 
through  passion,  alarm,  or  distraction,  as  to  confuse  the 
sense  of  what  you  were  doing.  Imperfect  consent  is 
established  by  the  presence  of  a  doubt  in  any  one's  miud 
whether  he  did  really  consent ;  by  the  habitual  disposition 
being  that  of  regarding  mortal  sin  as  a  worse  evil  than 
death ;  by  consciousness  of  having  proceeded  very  timidly 
and  hesitatingly  in  the  action ;  by  being  half  asleep,  so  as 
to  be  ouly  doubtfully  conscious,  and  being  of  opinion  that 
the  act  wonld  not  have  been  done  in  casaof  full  possession 
of  the  senses.  And  gravity  of  the  subject  matter  is  to  be 
decided,  nut  merely  on  the  merits  of  the  thing  in  itself, 
but  in  its  relation  to  the  end  proposed  by  the  agent.  If  it 
make  but  little  for  this  end,  it  is  trifling ;  if  much,  then  it 
becomes  serious  (TkeoL  JVor.,  ii.  54,55,  56). 

It  is  obvious  that  each  of  these  subdivided  qualifications 
admits  of  indefinite  hair-splitting,  and  so  that  the  security 
apparently  provided  by  the  general  distinction  between 
mortal  and  venial  sins  is  elusive.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
also  causes  which  will  raise  a  venial  sin  to  the  rank  of 
mortal ;  but  the  ascending  process  is  more  uncertain  and 
difficult  than  the  descending  one.  A  venial  sin,  committed 
deliberately  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  mortal  sin,  is  to  be 
judged  in  respect  of  this  its  object,  and  so  becomes  mortal 
A  venial  siu,  so  passionately  clung  to  as  to  make  its  votary 
ready  to  commit  a  mortal  sin  rather  than  forego  its  indul- 
gence, also  becomes  mortal.  But  in  neither  of  these  cases 
is  it  uecessary  to  confess  the  venial  sin,  only  the  mortal  sin 
to  which  it  has  led  up.  The  third  mode  of  a  venial  sin 
becoming  mortal  is  when  it  is  committed  with  the  formal 
and  express  purpose  of  disobedience  to  a  superior,  or  to  a 
precept,  just  because  it  is  a  precept.  And  in  this  case 
alone,  because  of  the  supreme  place  given  to  obedience  in 
the  Roman  system,  wherein  it  is  not  only  the  first  and 
highest  of  virtues,  but  practically  almost  the  only  one 
insisted  on  for  all,  there  is  no  manner  of  withdrawal  from 
the  category  of  mortal  sins  {Thtol.  Mor.t  ii  59,  60,  61). 

So  far,  only  tho  general  principles  on  which  Liguori's  system  is 
based  have  been  explained.  It  next  remains  to  exhibit  their  prac- 
tical application,  "both  as  regards  his  own  statements  and  also  as 
regards  thosetqiinions  of  other  casuists  which,  though  not  accepting 
them  for  himself,  he  yet  embodies  without  censure  in  his  work, 
thereby  giving  them  the  character  and  sanction  of  probability.  It 
wiil  simplify  the  inquiry  to  limit  it  mainly,  though  not  exclusively, 
to    he  teaching  on  falsehood  r.nd  theft 

Both  of  these  are  declared  by  Liguori  to  be  sins  of  grave  charac- 
ter, and  in  regard  to  the  former  he  cites,  amongst  other  authori- 
tative condemnations,  these  words  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  :  "Not 
even  to  defend  our  life  is  it  lawful  to  speak  falsely."  He  adds  that 
persons  who  are  being  lawfully  questioned  by  such  as  have  a  right 
to  interrogate,  as  judges  in  court,  or  a  priest  in  the  confessional,  are 
bound  to  disclose  truly  all  that  they  know  of  the  matter  inquired 
into.  Those  who  are  questioned  by  such  as  have  no  right  to 
interrogate  them,  or  are  questioned  irregularly  by  lawful  authority, 
are  not  bound  to  communicate  their  knowledge,  and  may  set  aside 
and  avoid  such  questioning  by  any  lawful  means, — such  means 
however,  not  including  falsehood,  nor  answers  made  with  mental 
reservation,  making  the  words  actually  woken  false,  this  latter 
mode  of  evasion  having  been  formally  condemned  by  Innocent  XI. 
in  1079,  though  jt  was  permitted  by  the  casuists  of  the  immediately 
preceding  period.  This  is  all  tenjiblo  enough,  but  its  apparent  force 
is  oasily  reduced  by  a  little  ingenuity. 

In  the  first  place,  he  distinguishes  amphibology  or  equivocation 
from  mental  reservation,  and  names  three  varieties  of  equivocation  : 
(1)  that  of  a  wont  having  two  quite  different  senses,  as  ro/o  in  Latin 
means  to  "wish"  and  to  "  fly," — to  which  may  he  added  tho  fre- 
qnent  English  ambiguity  of  two  distinct  words  having  the  sumesound, 
as  air  and  Juir;  (2)  a  sentence  having  two  main  meanings,  as  "This 


book  is  Peter's,"  which  may  signify  his  ownership  or  his  author- 
ship ;  (3)  that  of  words  having  two  senses,  one  inure  common  than 
the  other,  or  one  literal  and  the  other  metaphorical.  The  example 
he  gives  of  this  last  form  is  the  phrase  M  1  say  No,"  uttered  by  a 
person  who  wishes  to  conceal  something  as  to  which  be  is  ques- 
tioned. The  words  seem  to  his  hearer  to  denote  express  denial  of 
the  fact ;  the  meaning  in  which  he  uses  them  is  merely  "  I  utter  the 
word  'No,'"  this  sentence  being  complete  in  itself.  "It  is 
certain,"  adds  Liguori,  "and  the  common  opinion  of  all,  that  it  is 
lawful  for  a  just  cause  to  use  equivocation  in  the  manners  described, 
and  to  confirm  it  with  an  oath.  .  .  .  And  the  reason  is  because  we 
do  not  then  deceive  our  neighbour,  but  for  a  just  cause  permit  Mm 
to  deceive  himself;  and  besides,  we  are  not  bound,  if  there  be  a 
just  cause,  to  speak  so  that  others  may  understand.  Aud  any 
honest  object  for  retaining  any  good  things  that  are  useful  to  our 
body  or  spirit  may  be  a  just  cause"  (TJicol.  Mor.,  iv.  151). 

But  suppose  that  it  is  impossible  to  allege  a  just  cause,  is  it  then 
mortal  sin  to  swear  with  such  equivocation  t  Some  of  the  stricter 
casuists  say  so,  but  Liguori  sides  with  the  laxists,  and  declares  it 
merely  venial,  except  in  a  court  of  law  or  in  formal  contracts, — 
alleging  that,  save  in  these  -two  cases,  any  reasonable  cause,  such 
as  desire  to  be  quit  of  troublesome  aud  irregular  questioning,  ia 
sufficient  to  mitigate  the  sin.  He  adds,  however,  two  cautions — 
that  a  more  serious  cause  is  required  to  justify  equivocation  witUin 
oath  than  without  one,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  equivo.al 
words  employed  give  greater  occasion  for  mistake,  a  graver  cause  is 
required  for  their  proper  use,  a  qualification  instantly  modified  by 
the  next  clause,  which  lays  down  that,  when  words  which  are  in 
themselves  equivocal,  having  two  equally  valid  meanings,  are  used, 
then  they  give  little  or  no  cause  for  error,  and  may  be  used  on  the 
very  lightest  grounds. 

Next,  as  to  mental  reservation,  or  "restriction,"  which  is  the 
technical  name,  this  was  expressly  condemned  in  three  propositions 
by  Innocent  XI.,  forbidding  it  in  all  cases.  According  to  the 
analogy  of  all  prohibitory  laws,  this  general  prohibition  of  the 
genus  should  include  prohibition  of  all  the  species  also.  But  the 
casuists,  nuable  to  oppose  direct  resistance  to  the  papal  decree, 
have  turned  its  flank  by  inventing  a  new  distinction  which  was 
unknown  in  1679.  They  have  now  divided  mental  restriction  into 
two  main  heads,  the  first  of  which,  absolute  or  "pure"  mental 
restriction  (by  which  is  meant  such  reservation  as  cannot  possibly 
be  observed  by  the  hearers,  or  conjectured  from  the  attendant 
circumstances),  is  always  illicit,  whether  with  or  without  an  oath. 
But  "non-pure"  mental  restriction  (that  is,  such  as  may  conceivably 
be  observed  and  inferred  from  attending  circumstances,  such  as  an  in- 
audible whisper,  or  a  qualifying  gesture)  does  not,  they  allege,  fall 
under  the  ban  of  Innocent  XI.,  and  is  always  lawful  for  a  just  cause. 
"  The  reason  of  this  opinion  is  that,  if  it  were"  not  permissible  to  use 
non-pure  mental  restriction,  there  would  be  no  lawful  means  of  con- 
cealing a  secret,  which  one  could  not  disclose  without  loss  or  incon- 
venience, which  would  be  as  hurtful  as  lying  to  human  intercourse. 
And  therefore  the  condemnation  passed  by  the  pope  on  mental 
restriction  is  rightly  to  be  understood  of  a  restriction  taken  absolutely 
and  strictly,  for  that  alone  can  be  called  true  mental  restriction 
which  takes  place  in  the  mind  alone,  and  so  remains  hidden,  and 
can  in  no  wise  be  recognized  from  external  circumstances  "  ( Theol. 
Mor.,  iv.  152).  And  the  following  illustrations  are  supplied.  (1) 
A  confessor  may  affirm  with  an  oath  that  he  is  ignorant  of  a  crime 
which  he  has  heard  in  confession,  secretly  meaning  thereby  that  he 
is  ignorant  of  it  as  a  mere  man,  though  not  as  a  minister  of  religion. 
(2)  An  accused  or  a  witness,  if  irregularly  questioned  by  the  judge 
in  court,  may  swear  that  he  knows  nothing  of  a  crime  which  he 
does  in  fact  know  of,  understanding  thereby  that  he  does  not  know 
it  so  as  to  be  legally  bound  to  answer  or  depose  concerning  it.  This 
alarming  proposition  is  apparently  corrected  by  the  warning  that, 
when  the  interrogation  of  the  judge  is  in  due  form,  then  the  person 
questioned  is  bound  to  obedience,  and  barred  from  all  equivocation. 
But  this  safeguard  is  at  once  fatally  weakened  by  the  further  pro- 
visions that,  if  the  act  be  not  a  crime  in  the  witness's  opinion,  he 
need  not  disclose  it,  and  that  if  the  crime  be  altogether  hidden 
(i.e.,  where  only  the  criminal  himself  and  the  witness  know  the 
facts),  the  witness  is  not  merely  permitted,  but  is  actually  bound,  to 
say  that  the  accused  did  not  commit  it.  And  the  accused  is  equally 
free  to  do  so,  unless  there  be  already  '"half-full"  proof  against  him, 
because,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  degree  of  presumption,  the  judge 
has  no  legitimate  right  to  question  him  as  to  his  guilt  Those  who 
have  deceived  the  court  by  such  sworn  equivocation  are,  Liguori 
rules,  ei.titled  to  absolution  without  the  declaration  of  tho  truth 
being  imposed  as  a  condition,1     (3)  A  needy  man,  who  has  made 

1  Akin  to  this  teaching  is  the  maxim  laid  down  iu  another  place,  that 
it  is  lawful  to  procure  tho  giving  of  perjured  evidence,  "  if  you  have  a 
groat  interest  in  employing  perjury  to  expose  the  fraud  of  another 
person  in  order  to  obtain  your  own  rights  {Throl.  Mor.'t  iii.  3,  77), 
with  which  may  bo  coupled  the  permission  for  suitors  to  offer  and  for 
judges  to  take  bribes  for  expediting  catises,  so  long  as  the  bribing  ia 
not  cxprcsely  for  delivering  false  judgment  {Ibui.,  v.  196,  212). 
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"away,  for  his  maintenance,  with  property  due  to  his  creditors,  may 
affirm  io  the  judge  that  he  haa  nothing.  (4)  A  witness  asked  by 
the  judge  whether  he  has  had  any  conversation  with  the  accused 
may  deny  it,  meaning  that  he  has  not  talked  with  him  so  as  to  co- 
operate in  the  crime.  (5)  An  adulteress,  questioned  by  her  husband 
as -to  her  guilt,  may  deny  it  in  any  of  these  four  ways  :  (a)  that  she 
has  no*,  broken  the  marriage-tie,  because  it  is  not  voided  by 
adultery  ;  (b)  if  she  have  gone  to  confession,  she  may  say  that  she  is 
innocent  of  the  crime,  because  it  has  been  remitted  in  confession  ; 
(c)  that  she  has  not  committed  adultery,  using  the  word  in  its  fre- 
quent Biblical  sense  of  "  idolatry  "  ;  (d)  that  she  has  not  committed 
it  bo  as  to  be  bound  to-tell  him  of  it  (Thiol.  Mor.,  iv.  153-162) 

Promises  are  no  safer  than  assertions  under  this  code.  As  usual 
with  Liguori,  a  broad  statement  of  their  binding  character  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  qualifications  which  leave  nothing  but  the  outer  shell 
remaining.  For  we  are  told  (a)  that  "the  whole  obligation  is  com- 
monly understood  as  depending  on  the  intentions  of  the  promisers, 
and  not  binding  unless  that  be  confirmed  with  an  oath  or  a  furmal 
document,  in  the  absence  of  which  it  may  be  considered  a  mistake 
or  a  jest";  and  (b)  that  "it  is  certain  that  every  promise,  even  an 
accepted  one,  docs  not^bind,  if  after  the  date  of  the  promise  it  be- 
comes impossible,  or  very  hurtful,  or  unlawful,  or  useless,  and 
generally  speaking,  when  there  has  been  a  serious  change  of  circum- 
stances, which,  if  foreseen,  would  have  prevented  the  promise  ; 
such  a  promise  is  always  presumed  to  have  been  made  under  some 
such  tacit  condition"  (Theol.  Mor.,  iv.  720). 

Theft  is  treated  in  a  very  similar  fashion.  A  broaci  general  rule 
is  laid  down  as  to  its  sinfulness,  and  this  is  at  once  traversed  by  the 
following  doctrine:  "It  is  certain  that  a  man  who  is  in  extreme 
necessity  may  purloin  other  people's  goods,  enough  to  relieve  him- 
self from  such  necessity.  So  the  doctors  in  common  say,  agree- 
ing with  St  Thomas."  Extreme  necessity  is  defined  as  meaning 
risk  of  loss  of  life,  or  of  some  limb  or  other  important  bodily 
member,  peril  of  perpetual  captivity,  or  of  any  serious  disease 
or  discredit.  An4, Liguori,  contradicting  the  stricter  casuists,  in- 
cludes under  the  same  heading  the  case  of  a  man  of  rank  ashamed 
to  work  or  to  beg,  who  may  then  lawfully  steal  to  maintain  himself. 
Then  the  case  is  put  whether  a  poor  man  in  extreme  need  is  free  to 
steal  before  asking.  One  rigorist  lays  down  that  it  is  a  mortal  sin 
to  do  so,  because  no  man  can  be  held  to  be  in  extreme  necessity  who 
can  get  what  be  wants  by  asking.  But  the  laxer  casuists  rule  that, 
though  he  U  bound  to  ask  first,  he  sins  only  venially  by  omitting 
to  do  so  ;  and  Liguori  solves  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  the  robber 
sins  mortally  if  what  he  takes  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  relieve 
his  want,  but  that,  if  he  does  so  need  it  that  the  owner,  if  aware  of 
the  fact,  would  be  bound  by  the  laws  of  charity  to  give  it  him,  then 
he  does  not  sin  even  venially  by  stealing  it,  because  he  has  in 
that  case  an  absolute  right  to  take  it  (Thiol.  Mor.,  iv.  520). 

Some  of  these  rulings  are  contrived  so  as  to  evade  the  condemna- 
tion passed  by  Innocent  XI.  on  the  proposition  that  "it  is  allowable 
to  steal,  not  only  in  extreme  necessity,  but  also  in  grave  necessity." 
But  a  more  direct  conflict  with  the  papal  ruling  appears  in  respect 
of  another  censured  proposition,  that  "men  and  women  servants 
may  secretly  pilfer  from  their  employers  to  compensate  themselves 
for  their  work,  which  they  account  as  of  more  value  than  the  wages 
they  receive. "  This  is  explicit  enough,  but  it  is  at  once  set  aside  by 
the  casuists,  who  allege  that  the  rule  holds  good  only  in  the  case  of  a 
servant  who  has  of  his  free  will  contracted  to  accept  a  low  salary,  as 
he  thereby  bars  himself  from  compensation  ;  but  if  he  has  made  the 
bargain  under  any  sort  of  constraint,  as,  for  instance,  being  in  great 
poverty,  and  thus  glad  to  take  any  situation,  he  is  at  liberty  to  steal 
to  the  amount  of  what  he  considers  his  just  additional  wages. 
Some  casuists  do,  indeed,  question  the  servant's  right  to  be  judge 
and  assessor  in  his  own  cause,  but  the  point  is  ruled  practically  m 
his  favour  {Thiol,  Mor.,  iv.  522,  523,  524).  Again,  servants  may 
purloin  such  eatables  and  drinkables  as  are  not  locked  up,  provided 
they  do  so  for  their  own  consumption,  and  not  to  sell  out  of  doors, 
and  so  long  as  each  such  theft  is  singly  trifling  (Ibid.,  iv,  54). 
Even  when  restitution  is  enjoined,  there  is  a  notable  provision  in 
favour  of  the  thief.  If  he  is  uncertain  v:ho  it  is  he  has  robbed,  he 
is  to  make  restitution  in  one  or  other  of  certain  ways,  one  of  which 
is  that  if  he  be  poor  he  may  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  theft  to  him- 
self or  to  his  family  (Prax.  Confess.,  ;i.  44). 

In  addition  to  these  glosses  on  the  decalogue,  there  is  one  element 
of  doubtfulness  introduced  into  nearly  all  questions  of  theft,  which 
is,  as  to  the  "gravity  of  matter,"  constituting  the  offence  mortal  or 
venial  according  to  the  degree  of  this  factor,  and  a  comparison  of 
the  various  places  where  Liguori  employs  the  term  "era-vitas 
materia"  shows  that  in  all  cases  where  numerical  expression  can 
apply  he  means  quantity.  Accordingly,  he,  in  common  with  many 
other  casuists,  constructs  a  sliding  tariff  of  guilt,  depending,  as  a 
rule,  on  tbcamount  stolen  (Theol.  Mot.,  iv.  526-528). 

A  few  brief  citations  from  other  decisions  will  show  that  the 
same  principles  applied  to  questions  of  lying  and  theft  extend  to  the 
remaining  forms  of  sin.  (1)  A  man  of  high  position  may  lawfully 
kill  any  one  who  attempts  to  slap  his  face,  if  there  be  no  other  way 
Of  warding  off  the  insult  (Theol  Mor    iv.  38).     (2)  He  who  kills 


A,  meaning  to  kill  B,  is  not  bound  to  make  compensation,  because- 
the  homicide  is  casual  and  inadvertent  as  regards  A  ;  and  similarly 
if  a  man  burns  down  the  house  of  his  friend,  mcaniug  to  burn  that 
of  an  enemy  (Ibid.,  iv.  628,  629).  (3)  Though  we  are  bomnt 
to  love  our  enemies,  we  are  not  bound  to  salute  them,  to  speak  to 
them,  to  visit  them  if  sick,  to  comfort  them  in  itny  trouble,  to> 
receive  them  into  our  house,  or  to  hold  any  kind  of  familiar  inter- 
course with  them  (Ibid.,  v.  3t  28).  (4)  A  servant  limy  help  bis- 
master,  by  lifting  him  on  his  shoulders,  or  by  providing  him  wit] 
a  ladder,  to  enter  a  house,  even  forcibly,  for  immoral  purposes  . 
for  the  act  is  innocent  and  colourless  in  itself,  nay,  even  an  act: 
of  charity  or  good-will,  and  the  servant  is  not  responsible  foi 
subsequent  conduct  of  his  employer  (Ibid.,  iii.  3,  66). 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  probabilism  which  is  at  the  base 
of  all  this  casuistical  method,  and  which  is  simply  the  substitution 
of  an  external  authority  for  the  dictates  of  conscience,  is  now  in 
absolute  possession  throughout  the  Latin  obedience,  having  finally' 
conquered  the  resistance  it  has  encountered  at  intervals  since  its 
first  formulation  as  a  working  theory.  Although  it  owes  its  chief 
development  to  the  Jesuits,  yet  some  of  its  ablest  opponents  were 
members  of  that  company,  such  as  Comitolus,  Rebellus,  Gisbert, 
and  even  two  of  the  generals,  Mntio  Vitellesehi  and  Tiiso  Gonzales; 
while  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Dominicans  were  also  engaged  in  fre- 
quent controversy  against  its  upholders,  and  in  censuring  the 
teaching  of  several  of  Liguori's  favourite  authorities,  such  as  Lessius, 
Escobar,  Tamburini,  Bauny,  Viva,  Busembaum,  and  Diana. 

Authot  Hies.  — Glnttini,  Vila  di  Liguori,  Ruma,  1SI5  ;  Life  of  SI  Alphonto 
Maria  dt'  Liguori,  edited  by  F.  W.  tuber,  4  vols.,  London,  1848-49;  Throlagiat 
Jforalis  S.  Alphonsi  dt  Ligorio,  10  vols.,  JKclilln,  184S;  Homo  Apustoticux.  1 
vols.,  Meclilin,  1849;  Scavini,  Theol ogia  Moralis  Vnitersa,  4  vols.  Purls,  1855  z 
Guiy,  Compendium  Theologix  Aioralis,  3  vols.,  Pnnua,  185?,  and  Casus  ('<•»- 
tcientise,  2  vols,  Lyons,  18G4;  The  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal,  edited  by  Jnlni 
de  Soy  res,  Cambridge,  1880;  Article  "  l'vobabilisme,"  In  Richard  and  Giraiur. 
Bibliotheque  Sacree,  vol.  xix.,  29  vols.,  Paris,  1S22-27 ;  BesmnVes,  llorttii* 
Christiana,  2  vols.,  Toulouse,  1745  (the  best  of  the  nnii  piohniiilist  trcnti«CK)  ; 
Meyrick,  Moral  and  Devotional  Theology  of  the  Church  of  Howe,  ae  ording  to  the 
Teaching  of  S.  Alfonso  de  Liguori,  London,  1SS7;  Charge  of  Archdeacon  Sinclair^ 
ta  1AJJ7.  (K.  P.   U) 

LIGURIA,  in  ancient  geography,  was  the  name  given 
to  a  portion  of  the  north-west  of  Italy,  including  the 
districts,  on  both  sides  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the 
Apennines,  which  border  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  from  the 
frontiers  of  Gaul  to  those  of  Etruria.  Along  the  sea-coast 
it  extended  from  the  river  Varus  or  Var,  which  separctod 
it  from  Gaul,  to  the  Macra  (Magra),  which  formed  its  limit 
on  the  side  of  Etruria,  thus  comprising  the  whole  district 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  now  known  as  the 
Riviera  of  Genoa.  But  besides  this  it  comprehended  a 
broad  tract  to  the  noith  of  t'ae  same  range,  formed  by  the 
underfalls  of  the  Apennines  and  the  hilly  tract  adjoining 
them,  extending  to  the  plains  of  the  Padus  or  Po, — that 
river  itself  constituting  its  northern  limits  under  the 
Roman  administration.  But  at  an  earlier  period  the  term 
had  a  much  wider  signification, — all  the  tribes  on  the  south. 
slopes  of  the  Alps,  in  the  north-west  of  Italy,  being 
apparently  of  Ligurian  origin.  This  we  are  expressly  told 
by  ancient  authors  in  the  case  of  the  Taurini,  who  dwelt 
around  Turin,  and  of  the  Lsevi  and  Libici,  who  extended 
from  thence  to  the  Ticinus ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  true  also  of  the  Salassi,  who  occupied  the 
modern  Yal  d'Aosta.  But  to  the  west  of  the  Maritime' 
Alps  also  the  Ligurians  were  undoubtedly  widely  spread 
in  ancient  times,  and  occupied  a  considerable  extent  of 
what  was  afterwards  included  in  Gaul.  Thus  the  Salyes, 
who  held  all  the  southern  part  of  Provence  from  the  Var 
to  the  Rhone,  are  distinctly  termed  a  Ligurian  tribe,  as 
well  as  the  minor  tribes  of  the  Oxybii  and  Deciates,  near 
Frejus  and  Nice.  All  the  early  Greek  writers  speak  of  the 
important  colony  of  Massilia  as  founded  in  Liguria. 

Of  the  origin  or  affinities  of  the  Ligurians  (or  Ligyans. 
as  they  are  termed  by  Greek  writers)  we  know  absolutely 
nothing.  All  ancient  writers  concur  in  representing  theirs 
as  a  distinct  people  from  the  Gauls  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  Iberians  on  the  other;  and  the  attempts  of  some 
modern  writers  to  assign  them  to  a  Celtic  stock  rest  upon 
no  adequate  foundation.  In  the  absence  of  all  remaina 
of  their  language,  all  such  speculations  must  be  matters 
of  mere  conjecture.  They  appear  in  the -historical  pericd 
as  a  rough  and  hardy  race  of  mountaineers,  cultivating  a 
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rugged  territory  -with  much  industry,  anc?  opposing  a 
stubborn  resistance  to  the  effurts  of  the  Romans  to  reduce 
them  to  subjection.  They  first  came  in  contact  with  the 
.Roman  arms  in  235  B.C.,  but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
Second  Punic  War — in  -which  the  Ligurians  had  openly 
.espoused  the  cause  of  Hannibal — that  a  serious  struggle 
liegan,  which,  commencing  in  200  B.C.,  was  continued  with 
little  intermission  for  mire  than  eighty  years.  While  the 
Koman  generals  in  the  East  were  overthrowing,  with  com- 
parative ease,  the  powerful  monarchies  of  Macedonia  and 
Syria,  one  of  the  consuls  was  generally  engaged  in  inglori- 
ous hostilities  with  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  the  Ligurian 
Apennines.  Even  after  these  were  reduced  to  subjection, 
the  tribes  which  held  the  still  more  rugged  fastnesses  of 
the  Maritime  Alps  long  maintained  their  independence, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  they  were 
finally  subdued.  The  construction  by  that  monarch  of  a 
Roman  highway  along  the  coast,  which  followed  almost 
exactly  the  same  line  as  the  modern  road  of  the  Coruiche, 
marked  the  period  of  their  complete  subjection. 

The  physical  geography  of  Liguria  has  been  already 
described  in  the  article  of  Italy.  All  the  rivers  which 
take  their  rise  dn  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountains 
ultimately  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Po ;  of  these  by 
much  the  most  considerable  is  the  Tanaro,  which  receives 
the  tributary  streams  of  the  Stura  and  the  Bormida,  while 
to  the  east  of  it  flow  the  Scrivia  and  the  Trebia  celebrated 
by  the  victory  of  Hannibal  over  the  Romans.  This  last 
stream,  according  to  the  division  of  Augustus,  formed  the 
boundary  between  Liguria  and  Gaul  south  of  the  Po.  The 
streams  which  flow  from  the  Apennines  southward  to  the 
sea  are  for  the  most  part  inconsiderable,  and  mere  moun- 
tain torrents.  But  the  Magra,  which  forms  the  limits  of 
the  province  on  the  east,  is  an  important  stream,  and  brings 
with  it  the  waters  of  its  tributary,  the  Boactes  or  Vara. 
On  the  west  also  the  Var  is  a  river  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, which  forms  a  natural  boundary  on  this  side  between 
Liguria  and  Gaul,  as  it  long  constituted  their  political 
limit.  The  Rutuba  or  Roya,  a  little  farther  east,  is  also  a 
considerable  river,  descending  through  a  deep  mountain 
valley  from  the  Col  di  Tenda. 

The  principal  Ligurian  tribes  were  (1)  the  Apuani, 
inhabiting  the  valley  of  the  Magra,  including'  the  district 
known  in  modern  times  as  the  Lunigiana ;  (2)  the  Friniates, 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Apennines  towards  Modena ; 
(3)  the  Briniates,  in  the  'valley  of  the  Vara;  (4)  the 
Genuates,  around  Genoa;  (5)  the  Veturii,  immediately 
west  of  the  preceding;  (6)  the  Ingauni,  whose  capital  was 
Albium  Ingaunum,  still  called  Albenga;  (7)  the  Intemelii, 
whose  chief  city  still  retains  the  name  of  Vintimiglia  ;  and 
(8)  the  Vediantii,  extending  thence  to  the  Var.  North 
of  the  Apennines  the  most  important  tribes  were  the 
Vagienni,  who  held  the  whole  mountain  tract  from  the 
Monte  Viso  and  the  sources  of  the  Po  to  the  Tanaro;  and 
the  Statielli,  east  of  them,  whose  chief  town  was  Aqua? 
Statielke  or  Acqui. 

The  chief  city  on  the  Ligurian  sea-coast  was,  in  ancient 
as  in  modern  times,  that  of  Genoa,  which  combined  an 
excellent  natural  port  with  a  central  position,  and  easy 
communications  with  the  interior.  West  of  it,  along  the 
roast,  were  Vada  Sabbata  (Vado,  near  Savona),  Albium 
Ingaunum  (Albenga),  Albium  Intemelium  (Vintimiglia), 
the  Portus  Herculis  Monceci  (Monaco),  and  Nicaea  (Nice), 
which  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Massilia.  In  its 
immediate  vicinity  was  the  Roman  town  of  Cemenelium 
(Cimiez).  On  the  northern  slope  of  the  Apennines  were 
several  considerable  towns,  almost  all  of  them  of  Roman 
origin.  The  chief  of  these  were  Augusta  Vagiennorum 
(Bene),  Alba  Pompeia,  Asta,  Aqua;  Statiellse,  Dertona 
(Tortonu),  and  Iria  (Vogheru),  but  uouo  of  them  attaiutsd 


to  anything  like  the  same  prosperity  and  importance,  a.  the. 
great  cities  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  towns  on  the  eastern 
Riviera,  between  Genoa  and  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  were  incon- 
siderable places ;  and  even  on  the  shores  of  that  gulf,  forming 
the  magnificent  port  called  the  Portus  Luna?,  there  was  never 
any  town  of  importance,  Luna  itself  being  some  distance 
inland,  and  within  the  confines  of  Etruria.         (e.  h.  b.) 

LILAC,  Syringa  vulgaris,  L.,  belongs  to  the  oiive  family, 
Oleaceee.  The  common  lilac  is  said  to  have  come  from 
Persia  in  the  16th  century,  but  according  to  Heuffel  it  is 
indigenous  in  Hungary,  the  borders  of  Moldavia,  <fec.  (De 
Candolle,  Prod.,  viii.  p.  282).  Two  kinds  of  Syringa,  viz" 
alba  and  cxrulea,  are  figured  and  described  in  Gerard's 
Herball  (1597),  which  he  calls  the  white  and  the  blue 
pipe  privets.  The  former  is  the  common  privet,  Lignstrum 
vulgare,  L.,  which,  and  the  ash  tree,  Fraxinus  excelsior, 
L.,  are  the  only  members  of  the  family  native  in  Great 
Britain.  The  latter  is  the  lilac,  as  both  figure  and  descrip- 
tion agree  accurately  with  it.  It  was  carried  by  the 
European  colonists  to  North-East  America,  and  is  still 
grown  in  gardens  of  the  Northern  aud  Middle  States. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  lilac,  e.g.,  "  Dr  Llndley,-" 
which  bears  large  clusters  of  reddish  lilac  flowers,  alba, 
violacea,  rubra  hlsiguis,  and  rosea  grandijlora.  S.  dubia, 
Pers.,  or  clanensis,  Willd.,  the  Siberian  lilac,  is  a  closely 
allied  species,  if  it  be  really  distinct.  The  variety 
Rolhomogcnsis,  Mirb.,  or  Lilas  Varin  of  the  French, 
probably  belongs  to  this  species.  Of  other  species,  there 
is  S.  Josikxa,  Jack.,  from  Transylvania,  with  scentless 
bluish-purple  flowers,  4-  Emodi,  Wall.,  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  India,  and  »S'.  persica,  L.,  the  Persian  lilac, 
rarely  exceeding  4  or  5  feet,  the  flowers  of  which  vary 
from  rosy  carmine  to  white. 

LILBURNE,  John  (1618-1657),  an  English  sectary 
and  prolific  pamphleteer,  was  the  younger  son  of,  a 
gentleman  of  good  family  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and 
was  born  in  1618.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  clothier  in  London,  but  he  appears  to  have  paid  onlj 
slight  attention  to  business,  and  to  have  early  addictec. 
himself  to  the  "  contention,  novelties,  opposition  of  govern- 
ment, and  violent  and  bitter  expressions"  fur  \vliich_he 
afterwards  became  sd  conspicuous  as  to  provoke  the  saying 
of  Marten  that,  "if  the  world  was  emptied  of  all  but  John 
Lilburn,  Lilbnrn  would  quarrel  with  John,  and  John  with 
Lilburm"  He  appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  law-clerk 
to  Pryune.  In  February  1638,  for  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  importing  and  circulating  the  Merry  Litany  andjathei' 
publications  of  Bastwick  and  Prynne,  offensive  to  the 
bishops,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  publicly  whipped  from  the 
Fleet  prison  to  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  there  to  stand, 
for  two  hours  in  the  pillory,  and  afterwards  to  be  kept  in 
jail  until  a  fine  of  £500  had  been  paid.  Though  gagged 
at  the  pillory,  and  confined  in  prison,  he  was  nut  the  man 
to  give  up  his  opinions  or  forego  the  pleasure  of  expressing 
them,  and  in  the  following  year  he  did  not  improve  his 
prospects  of  a  speedy  release  by  the  kind  of  literary  activity 
to  which  he  devoted  his  enforced  leisure.1  In  point  of 
fact  he  did  not  regain  his  liberty  until  November  7,  1640, 
when   one  of   the   earliest   recorded   speeches   of   Oliver 

1  Come  out  of  Wer,  My  People:  or  An  Answer  /■»  the  Questions  of 
a  Gentlewoman,  a  professor  in  the  Anti-Christian  Church  if  / 
about  Hearing  the  public  Ministers;  where  it  is  largely  discus 
proved  to  be  unlawful.     Also  a  Just  Apology  for  the  way  of  Total 
Separati     .  called  ■•  Brownism";  that  it  is  the 

truth  of  Qod  th  'din  the  ej/ee  of  the  world.     With 

a  chaUengt  t»  dispute  ■/  before  Kirjg  ami  Council,  to  prove 

whatsoever  I  hav*        latl    -  pillory  against  them :  vis., 
ing  of  them  is  jure  1  liaboli,  even  fiwn  the  Devil  himself,     />' . 
Lill'uruc,  close  prisoner  in  the  Fleet  for  tt>r  cause  of Christ 
in  (In-  year  of  hope  of  England's  Purgation  and  t/te  Prelates'  Dissolu- 
tion,  1639. 
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Cromwell  was  made  in  sup;       ■  if  his  petition  to  the  House 
pf  Commons.     In  1641  he' received  an  indemnity  of  £3000. 
He  now  entered  the  army,  and  in  1642  was  taken  prisoner 
at   Brentford  and   tried  for  his   life  ;  sentence  would    no 
doubt  have    been   executed   had   not  the   parliament  by 
threatening  reprisals  forced  his  exchange.     He  soon  rose  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  but  in  April  1615,  having  | 
become  dissatisfied  with  the  general  conduct  of  affairs, 
especially  with  the  predominance  of  Presbyterianisr .. 
resigned  his  commission,  presenting  at   the  same  tin 
the  Commons  a'  petition  for  considerable  arrears  of  | 
His   violent    language   in    Westminster    Hall   about    the 
speaker  and  other  public  men  led  in  the  following  July 
arrest  and  committal  to  Newgate,  whence  he  was 
discharged,  1.  ithout  trial,  by  order  of  the  House, 

in  October.     In  January  10-17  he  was  again  committed  to 
the  Tower  for  accusations  which  he  had  brought  against 
.11,  but  was  again  set  at  liberty  in  time  to  become 
;  ?':tator  of  the  failure  of  the  levelling  or 
,    ity  in  the  army  at  the  Ware  rendezvous 
in  tl:    following  December.     The  scene  produced  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind,  and  in  February  1649  he  along 
with  other  petitioners  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
a  paper  entitled   The  Serious  Apprehensions 
the  People  on  behalf  of  the  Co:n  ii  he  followed 

in.  with  a  pamphlet,  E  s  Discovered 

(.March  1,  1649),  criticizing  Ireton,  and  another  exposing 
the  conduct  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
army  since  June  1647  ( The  Hunting  of  the  Foxes  front 
I  and  Tripioe  Heath  to  Wliiieliall  by  Five  Small 
,  the  "beagles"  being  Lilburne,  Overtoil,  Walwyn, 
Prince,    and    another).      Finally,    the    Second    Part    of 

red,    a   violent    outburst 
:   "the  dominion  of  a  council  of  state,  and  a  con- 
on  of  a  new  and  unexperienced  nature,"  became  the 
I   of  discussion  in  the  House,  and  led  anew  to  the 
'iiment  of  its  author  in  the  Tower  on  April  11.     His 
trial  in  the  following  October,  on  a  charge  of  seditious  and 
lous    practices    against    the    state,   resulted    in    his 
unanimous  acquittal,  followed  by  his  release  in  November. 
In  January  1652,  for  printing  and  publishing  a  petition 
against  Sir  Arthur  Hasilrig  and  the  Haberdasher's  Hall  for 
what  he  conceived  to  have  been  an  injury  done  to  his  uncle 
George  Lilburn*  in  1649,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  fines 
amounting  to  .£7000,  and  moreover  to  be   banished  the 
Commonwealth,  with  prohibition  of  return  under  the  pain 
of  death.     In  June  1653  he  nevertheless  came  back  from 
the  Low  Countries,  where  he  had  busied  himself  during 
the  interval  in   pamphleteering  and  such  other  agitation 
.■as  possible,  and  was  immediately  arrested;  the  trial, 
which  was  protracted  from  July  13  to  August  20,  indeed 
issued  in  his  acquittal,  to  the  great  joy  of  London,  but  it 
nevertheless  thought  proper  to  keep  him  in  captivity 
for  "the  peace  of  the  nation."     He  was  detained  succcs- 
ly  in  the  Tower,  in  a  castle  at  Jersey,  and  in  Dover 
Castle.     At  Dover  he  came  under  Quaker  influence,  and 
signified  his  readiness   at  last  to  be   done  with  "carnal 
sword  fightings  and  fleshly  bustlings  and  contests  " ;  and 
in   1656,  on  giving  security  for   his  good  behaviour,  he 
was  set  free.     He  now   settled  at   Eltham  in  Kent,  fre- 
quently preaching  at  Quaker  meetings  in  the  place  and 
neighbourhood  during  the  brief  remainder  of  his  troubled 
He  died  on  August  29,  1657. 

>  f  Milton,  who  refers  (iv.  120)  also  to  Walker 
i  2 J  7),  Godwin  (Commonwealth,  iii. 
iters  of  the  History  of  England, 
191-251),  ami  adds,  "Mr  Bisset  relates  I.illmrne's  tii.il  (in  tl 
.it  length,  with  copious  extracts,  and  makes  John  moro  of  a.  hero 
than  Godwin  docs,  though  Godwin  is  not  unfavourable.  ( Ii 
whole.  I  like  him  myself,  and  am  ^!ad  that  he  is  in  the  history  of 
I'ji^laiill,  hut  think  he  was  an  ass." 


LILLE,  capital  of  the  department  of  Xord,  France,  and 
the  ancient  capital  of  Flanders,  is  situated  about  155  miles 
by  rail  north  of  Paris,  and  at  an  elevation  of  75  feet,  in  a 
low  plain  on  the  Deuie,  which  flows  to  the  Scheldt  by  the 
Lys.  It  is  the  chief  fortress  of  the  north  of  France,  and 
headquarters  of  the  first  army  corps,  and  is  defended  by  a 
rampart  and  by  a  pentagonal  citadel  situated  to  the  west 
of  the  town  beside  the  Deule.  The  water  of  the  river  fills 
the  moat,  and  the  environs  of  the  citadel  can  be  laid  under 
water.  Prior  to  1858  the  town  occupied  an  elliptical  area 
of  about  2500  yards  by  1300,  with  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  laTrcille  in  the  centre,  but  the  ramparts  on  the 
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south  side  have  since  been  demolished  and  the  ditches 
filled  up,  their  place  being  now  occupied  by  the  great 
Eoulevard.de  la  Libert^,  which  extends  in  a  straight  iiig 
from  the  goods  station  of  the  railway  to  the  citadel.  The 
new  enceinte  is  much  more  extensive,  and  encloses  the  old 
communes  of  Esquermcs,  Wazemmes,  and  Moulins-Liile, 
the  area  of  the  town  being  thus  more  than  doubled ;  in 
the  new  quarters  fine  boulevards  and  handsome  square-, 
such  as  that.  De  la  Republique,  have  been  laid  out  in 
pleasant  contrast  with  the  sombre  and  dirty  aspect  of  the 
old  town.  The  district  of  St  Andre  to  the  north,  the  only 
elegant  part  of  the  old  town,  is  the  residence  of  tho  Lille 
aristocracy. 

At  the  demolition  of  the  old  fortifications,  the  Paris 
gate,  a  triumphal  arch  erected  in  1682  in  honour  of  Louis 
XIV.,  after  the  conquest  of  Flanders,  w;n  preserved,  as 
also  the  Ghent  and  Ttoubaix  gates,  which  the 

time  of   the    Spanish  domination,  and   are   built  in   the 
Eeuaissance  style,  with  bricks  of  different  colours.     The 
present  rampart  is  pierced  by  eleven  gates,  besides  a  sp 
gate  for  the  railway,  and  two  water  gates  for  the  can 
tho  Deule.   „The  goods  station  has  al30  its  special  on 
and  a  line  from  it,  after  n  round  of  the 

quarters,  passes  within  the  enceinte  to  the  quays  of 
river.     Crossing  the  I  ;  -h  span  the  different  arms 

of  the   Deule,  we  reach  the  citi  which, 
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planted  with  trees,  form  a  public  walk.  Within  the  citadel 
are  extensive  barracks  and  a  considerable  arsenal.  The 
church  of  Notre  Dame  do  la  Treillo,  in  the  style  of  the 
13th  century,  which  has  been  in  process  of  building  since 
1855,  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Chateau  du  Buc,  the 
original  nucleus  of  the  city.  The  town-house,  on  the  site 
of  the  old  palace  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip  the 
Good,  was  built  in  1846.  The  exchange,  which  dates  from 
the  period  of  the  Spanish  domination,  is  in  an  original  style. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  graceful  campanile,  and  contains  a 
statue  of  Napoleon  I.,  made  from  cannon  taken  at 
Austerlitz.  In  the  middle  of  the  great  square  stands  a 
column,  erected  in  1848,  commemorating  the  defence  of 
the  town  in  1792.  There  are  several  large .  hospitals, 
faculties  of  medicine  and  of  science,  a  Catholic  institute, 
comprising  the  five  faculties  of  theology,  letters,  law, 
science,  and  medicine,  an  academy  of  music  affiliated  to 
the  Conservatoire  at  Paris,  several  learned  societies,  and  a 
large  number  of  various  kinds  of  schools.  The  picture 
gallery,  with  upwards  of  eight  hundred  works,  is  one  of 
the  richest  in  the  provinces,  and  the  Wicar  museum  con- 
tains a  unique  collection  of  original  designs  of  the  great 
Italian  masters.  Lille  possesses  also  an  ethnographical 
museum  (Musfe  Moillet),  as  well  as  museums  of  archaeo- 
logy, numismatics,  the  industrial  arts,  and  natural  history. 
The  communal  library  is  also  worthy  of  mention ;  it 
includes  numerous  MSS.,  and  particularly  a  valuable 
Evanyclinrium  of  the  12th  or  13th  century.  On  the  front 
of  the  building  where  the  departmental  archives  are  kept 
are  to  be  seen  medallions  of  all  the  sovereigns  who  have 
successively  possessed  Lille  from  Baldwin  of  the  Iron  Arm 
to  Loui3  XIV.  Lille,  which  is  pre-eminently  a  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  town,  enjoys  exceptional  advantages  a3 
regards  means  of  transit.  The  lower  Deule  is  canalized  to 
its  junction  with  the  Lys,  and  there  is  continuous  water 
communication  with  the  Scheldt  in  Belgium,  and  with  Paris 
by  way  of  Douai  and  St  Quentin.  The  town  is  at  the 
same  time  an  important  railway  junction,  and  is  also  pro- 
vided with  tramways. 

The  principal  industry  is  flax-spinning,  in  which  thirty- 
fivo  mills,  with  190,000  spindles,  give  employment  to 
14,000  persons  (of  whom  9000  are  females),  the  annual 
turnover  being  £1,800,000.  Forty  thread  mills  employ 
2000  persons,  and  produce  thread  to  the  annual  value 
of  £240,000.  Fifteen  factories,  with  1000  operatives, 
produce  woollen  goods  worth  from  £120,000  to  £160,000 
per  annum  ;  5000  persons  are  engaged  in  cotton-spinning 
(115,000  spindles),  to  the  amount  of  £800,000.  There 
are  besides  eighty  factories  in  which  damasks,  tickings,  and 
the  usual  staples  of  the  linen  trade  are  manufactured ; 
quilts  and  packsheets  occupy  from  6000  to  7000  persons, 
and  4000  are  employed  in  producing  the  fabric  out  of 
which  the  smock  frocks  of  the  peasantry  are  made. 
Connected  with  these  industries  are  dye-works,  bleach- 
fields,  'and  establishments  for  the  production  of  engines, 
looms,  and  combing  and  carding  machines  ;  and  there  are 
also  chemical  works,  sugar-works,  breweries,  and  oil-works.1 
The  slate  manufacture  of  tobacco  in  Lille  gives  employment 
to  1200  persons.  The  total  pouulation  of  Lille  in  1876 
was  162,775. 

Lille  is  said  to  dato  its  origin  from  the  timo  of  Count  Baldwin-IV. , 
who  in  1030  surrounded  with  walls  a  little  town  which  had  arisen 
around  tho  castle  of  Buc.  At  the  end  of  the  12th  century  Lille, 
which  had  developed  rapidly,  obtained  communal  privileges. 
Destroyed  by  Philip  Augustus  in  1212,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Johanna 
of  Constantinople,  but  besieged  and  retaken  by  Philip  the  Fair  in 
1297.  After  having  taken  part  with  the  Floniings  against  the  king 
of  France,  it  was  ceded  to  the  latter  in  1312.  In  1369  Charles  \ . 
gave  it  to  Louis  de  Male,  who  transmitted  his  rights  to  his  daughter 

1  Tho  old  commune  of  Moulins,  now  annexed  \a  tho  town,  derived 
Its  name  from  the  windmills  in  which  tho  oil  was  pressed. 


Margaret,  wife  of  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy.  Under  the 
Burgundian  rule  Lille  enjoyed  great  prosperity  ;  its  merchants  were 
at  the  head  of  the  London  Hansa.  Philip  the  Good  made  it  his 
residence,  and  within  its  walls-held  the  fust  chapters  of  the  order 
of  tho  Golden  Fleece.  With  tho  rest  of  Flanders  it  passed  from  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy  to  Austria,  and  then  to  Spain.  After  the  death 
of  the  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  Louis  XIV.  reclaimed  the  territory,  and 
besieged  Lille  in  1667.  Ho  forced  it  to  capitulate,  but  preserved  all 
its  laws,  customs,  privileges,  freedoms,  and  liberties.  In  1708,  after 
an  heroic  resistance,  it  surrendered  to  Prince  Eugene  and  the  <Uiko 
of  Marlborough.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  restored  it  to  Fiance.  In 
1792  the  Austrians  bombarded  it  for  nine  days  and  nights  without 
intermission,  but  bad  ultimately  to  raise  the  siege.  (G.  MP.) 

LILLEBONNE,  capital  of  a  canton  in  the  department 
of  Seine-Inferieure,  France,  131  miles  west-north-west  by 
rail  from  Paris,  and  20  miles  due  east  from  Havre,  is  a 
pretty  little  town,  picturesquely  buiit  at  the  feot  of  wooded 
hills,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bolbec,  which  falls  into  the  Seine 
3  miles  lower,  at  Port  Je>ome.  The  principal  industries 
are  cotton-spinning  and  the  manufacture  of  calico.  The 
population  in  1876  was  5400. 

Lillebonne  was  the  capital  of  the  Caletes,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
Pays  de  Caux,  in  the  time  of  Cresar,  by  whom  it  was  destroyed. 
It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  who  called  it  Juliobona  after 
his  daughter  ;  and  before  it  was  again  ruined  by  the  barbarian 
invasions  it  had  become  a  very  important  centre,  whence  Roman 
roads  branched  out  in  all  directions.  Some  forty  years  ago  tho 
remains  of  ancient  batlis  and  of  a  theatre  capable  of  containing  3000 
persons  were  brought  to  light.  Statues,  tombstones,  all  sorts  of 
articles  in  iron,  bronze,  ivory,  marble,  stone,  glass,  &c.,  have  been 
found  in  the  course  of  excavation,  and  deposited,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  museum  at  Rouen.  The  most  beautiful  object  yet  discovered 
is  a  large  mosaic  found  in  1870  (some  28  feet  by  21).  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  fortifications  of  the  town  were  constructed  out  of 
tho  materials  supplied  by  tho  theatre.  William  of  Noruiaudy  built 
at  Lillebonne  a  castle  whence  he  dates  several  charters.  It  is  now 
a  ruin  within  a  charming  park.  The  13th  century  donjon  with 
walls  over  12  feet  in  thickness,  is  in  admiral  le  preservation.  The 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  of  the  lfth  century,  had  a  line  porch, 
formerly  adorned  with  rich  s:*jlptuies,  which  have  mostly  dis- 
appeared.    The  gracefu1  toner  is  about  180  feet  high. 

LILLY,  vVrLLlAM  (1602-1681),  an  astrologer  somewhat 
famous  iu  his  day,  was  born  in  1602,  at  Diseworth  in 
Leicestershire,  his  family  having  been  settled  as  yeomen  in 
the  place  for  "many  ages."  He  received  a  tolerably  good 
classical  education  at  the  school  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  but 
he  naively  tells  us  what  may  perhaps  have  some  significance 
in  reference  to  his  after  career,  that  his  master  "  never 
taught  logic."  In  his  eighteenth  year,  in  consequence  of 
his  father  having  fallen  into  great  poverty,  he  weut  to 
London,  and  was  employed  in  a  sort  of  menial  situation 
in  attendance  on  an  old  citizen  and  his  wife,  with  whom 
he  so  managed  to  ingratiate  himself  that  his  master,  at 
his  death  in'  1627,  left  him  an  annuity  of  £20  ;  and,  Lilly 
having  soon  afterwards  married  the  widow,  she,  dying  in 
1633,  left  him  property  to  the  value  of  about  £1000. 
Having  now  a  good  deal  of  leisure  on  his  hands,  he  began 
to  dabble  in  astrology,  reading  all  the  books  on  the  subject 
he  could  fall  in  with,  and  occasionally  trying  his  hand  at 
unravelling  mysteries  by  means  of  his  art.  The  years 
1642  and  1643  were  devoted  to  a  careful  revision  of  all 
his  previous  reading,  and  in  particular  having  lighted  on 
Valentine  Naibod's  Commentary  on  Alchabitius,  ho 
"seriously  studiod  him  and  found  him  to  be  the  pro- 
foundest  author  lio  ever  met  with."  Him  he  "traversed 
over  day  and  night,"  and  so  "  advanced  his  judgment 
and  knowledge  "  to  the  utmost  height  he  ever  arrived  at. 
Ho  characterizes  him  as  "  a  most  rational  author  and  the 
sharpest  expositor  of  Ptolemy  that  hath  yet  appeared." 
About  the  same  time  he  tells  us  that  ho  "did  carefully 
take  notice  of  overy  grand  action  betwixt  king  and  parlia- 
ment, and  did  first  then  incliue  to  believe  that  as  all  sub- 
lunary affairs  depend  on  superior  causes,  so  there  was  a 
possibility  of  discovering  them  by  the  configurations  of  tho 
superior  bodies."  And,  having  thereupon  "  made  somo 
essays,"  he  "  found  encouragement  to  proceed  further,  and 
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ultimately  framed  to  himself  that  method  which  he  ever 
afterwards  followed."  He  then  began  to  issue  his  pro- 
phetical almanacs  and  other  works,  and  it  is  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  state  of  intelligeuce  eveu  among  educated 
people  at  the  time  that  trash  of  this  kind  really  seems  to 
have  met  with  serious  attentiou  from  some  of  the  most 
protniueut  members  of  the  Long  Parliament.  If  we  may 
believe  himself,  Lilly  lived  on  friendly  and  almost  intimate 
terms  with  Bulstrode  Whitlock,  Lenthall  the  speaker,  Sir 
Philip  Stapleton,  Elias  Ashmole,  and  others.  Even  Seldeu 
seems  to  have  giveu  him  some  countenance,  and  probably 
the  chief  difference  betweeu  him  and  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity at  the  time  was  that,  while  others  believed  in  the 
general  truth  of  astrology,  he  ventured  to  specify  the  future 
events  to  whicli  its  calculations  pointed.  Even  from  his 
own  account  of  himself,  however,  it  is  evident  that  he  did 
hot  trust  implicitly  to  the  indications  given  by  the  aspects 
of  the  heavens,  but  like  more  vulgar  fortune-tellers  kept 
his  eyes  and  ears  open  for  any  information  which  might 
make  his  predictions  safe.  It  appears  that  he  had  corre- 
spondents both  at  home  and  in  foreigu  parts  to  keep  him 
conversant  with  the  probable  current  of  affairs.  He  was 
evidently  a  proficient  in  all  the  unscrupulous  cunning, 
adroitness,  and  plausibility  which  go  to  make  up  the 
successful  quack  and  impostor,  and  not  a  few  of  his  exploits 
indicate  rather  the  quality  of  a  clever  police  detective 
than  of  a  profound  astrologer.  After  the  Restoration  he 
very  quickly  fell  into  disrepute.  His  sympathy  with  the 
parliament,  which  his  predictions  had  generally  shown, 
was  not  calculated  to  bring  him  into  royal  favour,  and  the 
frivolous  and  sceptical  character  of  the  age  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  fall  in  with  transcendentalism  either  in  the 
shape  of  sense  or  nonsense.  He  came  under  the  lash  of 
Butler,  who,  making  allowance  for  some  satiric  exaggeration, 
has  given  in  the  character  of  Sidrophel  a  probably  not 
very  incorrect  picture  of  the  man;  and,  having  by  this  time 
amassed  a  tolerable  fortune,  he  bought  a  small  estate  at 
Hersham  in  Surrey,  to  which  he  retired,  and  where  he 
diverted  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  talents  to  the  practice 
of  medicine.  He  died  in  1G81,  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age. 

Lilly's  life  of  himself,  published  after  his  death,  is  still  worth 
looking  into  as  a  remarkable  record  of  credulity  and  successful 
imiobture.  Superstition  dies  hard  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  evidence  of 
the  inveteracy  of  popular  delusions  that  so  lately  as  1652  a  prominent 
Loudon  publisher  put  forth  a  new  edition  of  Lilly's  Introduction  to 
Astrology,  "with  numerous  emendations  adapted  to  the  improved 
state  of  the  science." 

LILY,  Lilium,  the  typical  genus  of  Liliacex,  embraces 
nearly  fifty  species,  all  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere, 
about  fifteen  being  natives  of  Japan  and  China,  six  of  the 
mountains  of  India,  eight  of  south  Europe,  five  of  the 
east  and  nine  of  the  west  coasts  of  North  America,  The 
t  irlie^t  in  cultivation  were  described  in  1597  by  Gerard 
'  /frrball,  p.  146),  who  figures  eight  kinds  of  European 
(true)  lilies,  viz.,  L.  album  (L.  candidum,  L.),  and  a  variety, 
L,  bizantinum,  two  umbellate  forms  of  the  type  L. 
bulbiferum,  Park.,  named  L.  aureum  and  L.  omentum 
latifolium,  and  three  with  pendulous  flowers,  apparently 
forms  of  the  martagon  lily.  Parkinson,  in  his  Paradisus 
(1629),  described  five  varieties  of  martagon,  six  of  umbellate 
kinds — two  white  ones,  and  L.  pamponium,  L.  chalcedoni- 
cum,  L.  amiiolicum,  and  L.  pyrenaicum — together  with 
one  American,  L.  canadense,  which  had  been  introduced 
in  1629.  For  the  ancient  and  medieval  history  of  the 
lily,  see  M.  de  Cannart  d'Hamale's  Monographie  historinue 
tt  litteraire  des^Lis  (Malines,  1870).  Since  that  period 
many  new  species  have  been  added.  The  latest  authorities 
for  description  and  classification  of  the  genus  are  J.  G. 
Baker  ("  Revision  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  Tulipese," 
Joarn.  of  Linn.  Hoc,  xiv.  p.  211,  1874)  and  J.  H.  Elwes 


(Monograph  of  the  Genus  Lilium.  1877-78),  who  first  tested 
all  the  species  under  cultivation,  and  has  published  every 
one  beautifully  figured  by  TV.  H.  Fitch,  and  some  hybrids. 
With  respect  to  the  production  of  these  latter,  the  genu.* 
is  remarkable  for  its  power  of  resisting  the  inlluence  oi 
foreign  pollen,  for  the  seedlings  of  any  species,  when 
crossed,  generally  resemble  that  which  bears  them.  Foi 
the  hardier  kinds  in  cultivation,  reference  may  be  had  U 
Hemsley's  Handbook  of  Hardy  2'rees,  Ac,  p.  501.  Thi 
structure  of  a  lily  is  of  simple  type,  consisting  of  tw(. 
whorls,  of  three  free  parts  each,  six  free  stamens,  and  a 
c  msolidated  pistil  of  three  carpels,  ripening  into  a  thret 
valved  capsule  containing  many  winged  seeds.  In  form, 
the  flower  assumes  three  types : — trumpet-shaped,  with  a 
more  or  less  elongated  tube,  e.g.,  L.  longijlorum  and  L. 
Candidum ;  an  open  form  with  spreading  perianth  leaves, 
e.g.,  L.  auratum;  or  assuming  a  pendulous  habit,  with 
the  lips  strongly  reflexed,  e.g.,  the  martagon  type.  All 
have  scaly  bulbs,  which  in  three  west  American  species,  as 
L.  Httmboldli,  are  remarkable  for  being  somewhat  interme- 
diate betweeu  a  bulb  and  a  creeping  rhizome.  L.  bulbiferum 
and  its  allies  produce  aerial  reproductive  bulbils  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  bulbs  of  several  species  are  eaten, 
such  as  of  L.  avenaceum  in  Kamchatka,  of  L.  MarUigun. 
by  the  Cossacks,  and  of  L.  tigrinum,  the  "  tiger  lily,"  in 
China  and  Japan.  Medicinal  uses  were  ascribed  to  the 
species,  but  none  appear  to  have  any  marked  properties  in 
this  respect.     See  Horticulture,  vol.  xiL  p.  257. 

The  white  lily,  L.  candidum,  the  \ctp,ov  of  the  Creeks,  was  one 
of  the  commonest  gardeu  flowers  of  antiquity,  appearing  in  the  poets 
from  Homer  downwards  side  by  side  with  the  rose  and  the  violet. 
According  to  Helm,  roses  and  lilies  entered. Greece  from  the  cast  by 
way  of  Phrygia,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia  (Ktdturpflanzcn  mid  Halts- 
tlticrc,  3d  ed.,  p.  217).  The  word \ctpiov itself,  from  whicli  lilium  is 
derived  by  assimilation  of  consonants,  appears  to  be  Erauian  (Ibid., 
p.  52"hand  according  to  ancient  etymologists  (Lagarde,  Gcs.  Ahh., 
p.  227)  the  town  of  Susa  was  conuected  with  the  i'ei-siau  name  of 
the  lily  siisan  (Gr.  trovtrov,  Heb.  sMsIian).  Mythologically  the  white 
lily,  Losajunonis,  was  fabled  to  liuve  sprang  from  the  milk  of  Hera. 
As  the  plant  of  purity  it  was  contrasted  with  the  rose  of  Aphrodite. 
The  word  xplvov,  ou  the  other  hand,  included  red  and  purple  lilies, 
Plin. ,  H.  N.,  xxi.  5  (11, 12),  the  red  lily  being  best  known  in  Syria 
and  Judsa  (Phaselis).  This  perhaps  is  tho  "  red  lily  of  Constan- 
tinople" of  Gorarde,  L.  chalccdonicum,  L.  The  lily  of  the  Old 
Testament  (shoshau)  may  be  conjectured  to  be  a  red  lily  from  the 
simile  in  Cant.  v.  13,  unless  the  allusion  is  to  the  fragrance  rather 
t'lati  the  colour  of  the  lips,  in  which  case  the  white  lily  must  be 
thought  of.  The  "lilies  of  the  field,"  Matt.  vi.  28,  ore  /tpu-a,  and 
the  comparison  of  theiV  beauty  with  royal  rshes  suggests  their 
identification  with  the  red  Syriau  lily  of  Pliny.  Lilies,  however,  arc 
not  a  conspicuous  feature  iu  the  flora  of  Palestine,  aud  the  red 
anemone  (Anemone  coronaria),  with  which,  all  the  hill-sides  of 
Galilee  are  dotted  in  the  spriug,  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  have  sug- 
gested the  figure.  For  the  lily  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  tho  aucients 
see  Adams's  Paul.  sEyinctn,  iii.  196.  It  was  used  in  unguents  and 
against  the  bites  of  snakes,  &c.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  flower 
continued  to  be  common,  and  was  taken  as  the  symbol  of  heavenly 
purity.  The  three  golden  lilies  of  France  are  said  to  have  been 
originally  three  lance-heads. 

LILYE,  William  (c.  1466-1523),  one  of  the  introducers 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  into  England,  was 
born  at  Odiham,  in  or  about  the  year  1466.  He  entered 
the  university  of  Oxford  in  1484,  became  a  demy  of 
Magdalen  in  I486,  and  after  taking  his  first  degree  in  arts 
went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  On  his  return  he  put 
in  at  Rhod«s,  which  was  still  occupied  by  the  Knight?, 
under  whose  protection  many  Greeks  bad  taken  refuge  after 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  Here  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  We 
next  hear  of  him  in  Italy,  following  the  lectures  of  John 
Sulpitius  and  Pomponius  Lretus  at  Rome.,  From  this  he 
passed  on  to  Venice,  from  which  place  he  writes  to  his 
friend  aud  patron  Thomas  Starkey,  that  "  he  is  assiduously 
attending  the  lectures  of  Egnatius  in  Latin,  but  that  he 
finds  no  one  in  Venice  who  can  assist  him  in  the  study  of 
Greek.     He  reads,  however,  Greek  by  himself,  and   haf 
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read  seven  plays  of  Sophocles,  five  of  Euripides,  three  of 
Aristophanes,  besides  extracts  from  Xciophon  and  Plutarch, 
by  himself  without  a  teacher."  Alter  his  return  he  settled 
in  London,  as  a  private  teacher  of  grammar,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  first  who  taught  Greek  in  that  city.  In 
1510  Colet,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  who  was  then  founding  the 
school  which  afterwards  became  famous,  appointed  Lilye 
the  first  highmaster.  He  held  this  office  only  twelve  years, 
dying  of  the  plague  in  February  1523. 

Lilye's  name  deserves  commemoration,  not  only  as  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Greek  learning,  but  as  one  of  the 
joint  authors  uf  a  book,  familiar  to  many  generations  of 
students,  down  to  the  present  century,  the  old  Eton  Latin 
grammar.  The  Brevimma  Institutio,  a  sketch  by  Colet, 
corrected  by  Erasmus,  and  worked  upon  by  Lilye,  contains 
two  portions,  the  authorship  of  which  is  indisputably 
Lilye's.  These  are  the  lines  on  the  genders  of  nouns, 
beginning  "  Propria  qua;  maribus,"  and  those  on  the  con- 
jugation of  verbs,  beginning  "As  in  prresenti."  The 
"  Carmen  de  moribus "  bears  Lilye's  name  in  the  early 
editions  ;  but  Hearne  asserts  that  it  was  written  by  Leland, 
who  was  one  of  his  scholars,  and  that  Lilye  only  adopted 
it.  Besides  the  Brevissima  Institutio,  Lilj-e  wrote  a  variety 
of  Latin  pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Some  of  the  latter 
are  printed  along  with  the  Latin  verses  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  in  Progymnasmala  Tliomx  Mori  et  Gulidrni  Lylii 
Sodalium,  Basel,  1518.  Another  volume  of  Latin  verse 
directed  against  a  rival  schoolmaster  and  grammarian, 
Whittington,  whose  grammar  that  of  Lilye  superseded,  is 
entitled  Antihossicon  ad  Gitlielmnrn  Hormannum,  1521. 

The  only  authority  for  the  few  facts  which  make  up  the  above 
iife  of  Lily  is  a  short  sketch  furnished  by  his  son  George  to 
Faulus  Jovius,  who  was  collecting  for  his  history  the  lives  of  the 
learned  men  of  Great  Britain.  All  the  other  names,  such  as  Bale, 
Tits,  Fuller,  "Wood,  which  figure  in  the  dictionaries  as  authorities, 
arc  ouly  transcripts  of  George  Lilye.  To  these  scanty  memoranda 
the  present  article  adds  an  extract  from  three  letters  of  Lilye's  pre- 
1  in  the  British  Museum,  Cotton.  Nero,  B.  vi.  fol.  157,  now 
printed  for  the  first  time. 

LIMA,  capital  of  the  republic  of  Peru,  as  also  of  the 
department  and  province  of  Lima,  is  situated  on  an  exten- 
sive plain,  500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  7  miles  east 
from  its  port  Callao  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  12°  2'  34" 
S.  lat.,  77°  7'  3C"  YV.  long.  The  general  configuration  of  the 
main  portion  of  the  city,  previous  to  1870  surrounded  by 
walls,  is  that  of  an  irregular  triangle,  whose  base  rests  on 


temperature  not  excessive.  The  summer  commences  in 
December,  and  the  winter  in  June,  and  the  mean  temper- 
ature for  the  year  is  about  73°  Fahr.  The  city  is  divided 
into  five  quarters  or  parishes,  and  is  well  laid  out  with 
broad  and  regular  thoroughfares,  the  streets  intersecting 
one  another  at  right  angles.  The  houses  are  spacious,  but 
generally  of  only  two  stories,  and  are  approached  by  portals 
leading  into  an  open  court  or  yard.  In  the  principal 
square,  which  covers  an  area  of  9  English  acres  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  stands  a  fine  fountain  of  bronze.  Here 
also  are  the  cathedral,  a  stone  structure  with  two  lofty 
towers  and  a  broad  facade,  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  the 
Government  house,  and  the  Portal  de  los  Escrihanos,  con- 
taining the  municipal  offices  and  archives.  Besides  the 
cathedral  there  are  five  chief  parochial  and  sixty-two  other 
churches  and  chapels,  and  numerous  monasteries  and  con- 
vents. Of  the  churches,  the  largest  is  that  of  San  Pedro 
(159S),  which  has  seventeen  altars ;  of  the  religious  houses 
that  of  the  Dominicans  is  the  finest,  and  that  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans the  most  extensive.  The  university,  built  in  1576, 
is  the  oldest  in  America;  it  contains  the  hall  and  offices 


Flo.  1. — Neighbourhood  of  Lima  and  Callao. 

the  river  B/imac,  which  separates  the  city  from  its  offshoot 
or  suburb  of  San  Lazaro.  Sheltered  on  the  north  and  east 
by  the  spurs  of  the  Andes,  tho  city  is  exposed  to  the  winds 
prevailing  from  the  south-east,  as  also  to  those  from  tho 
south  and  west.  Although  the  atmosphere  is  moist,  and 
the  transitions  of  the  seasons  are  rapid,  the  climate  is  not 
r  ihealthy,  the  rainfall  being  slight,  and  the  variations  of 
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used  by  the  chamber  of  deputies.  Lima  has  more  than 
seventy  schools,  a  public  library  containing  upwards  ol 
forty  thousand  volumes,  and  many  charitable  institutions, 
several  of  them  connected  with  the  religious  orders.  The 
principal  place  of  amusement  is  the  amphitheatre  for  bull- 
fights in  the  Plaza  del  Acho,  accommodating  nine  thousand 
spectators.  In  the  Plaza  de  la  Exposicion  is  a  marble  statue 
of  Columbus  unveiling  a  figure  of  America.  Of  t lie  many 
other  monuments  in  Lima  the  most  famous  is  the  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  Simon  Bolivar  in  the  Plaza  de  la 
Iudependencia  (or  de  Bolivar),  11  tons  in  weight,  comj 
memorating  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  which  secured  tin. 
independence  of  Peru.  Among  the  public  promenades 
are  reckoned  the  cemetery  outside  the  Maravillas  gate,1 
and  the  Paseo  de  la  Alameda  de  los  DescaUsos,  in  tho 
centre  of  which  is  a  gorgeous  garden.  As  tho  capital  of 
Peru,  Lima  is  one  of  the  most  important  trading  centres 
in  South  America.  It  has,  however,  but  few  home 
industries,  its  manufactured  goods  being  chiefly  imported 
from  Europe  via  Callao,  the  medium  of  nearly  all  its 
foreign  commerce.  Several  attempts  have  from  time 
to  time  been   made  to  establish   factories,  but  the  high 
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price  of  labour  has  hitherto  prevented  any  efforts  on 
a  large  scale  being  permanently  successful.  There  are, 
however,  manufactories  for  tallow,  soap,  sperm  candles, 
glue,  gold  lace,  gilt  leather,  and  silver  hiigree  work,  and 
the  capital  supplies  the  towns  of  the  republic  with  coarse 
woollen  fabrics.  The  market  is  attended  daily  by  about 
a  thousand  dealers.  Fish  is  supplied  from  Callae,  and 
vegetables  partly  from  gardens  in  the  city  and  environs, 
and  partly  from  the  native  villages.  Since  1857  the 
water  for  drinking  purposes  has  been  obtained  filtered  from 
the  Rimac,  and  supplied  by  pipes  to  the  houses.  The 
imports  are  various;  the  exports  include  guano,  cinchona, 
Indian  wool,  raw  cotton,  hides,  sugar,  saltpetre,  gold, 
silver,  and  other  minerals.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
the  imports  and  exports  together  exceed  £5,000,000 
annually.  There  are  railways  f.om  Lima  leading  to 
Callao,  Chancay,  Chorrillos,  and  Oroya ;  the  construction 
of  several  other  lines  has  been  stopped  by  the  war  with 
Chili.  In  1780  the  population  of  Lima  was  50,000;  in 
1860  it  had  reached  ,100,341,  and  in  1868  121,362,  of 
whom  38,761  vvere  foreigners.  A  recent  estimate  (1877) 
gives  the  number  at  about  200,000,  but,  considering  the 
vicissitudes  the  city  has  since  then  endured,  these  figures 
must  be  considered  at  the  present  time  (1882)  as  far  too 
high.  The  Spanish  natives  have  the  reputation  of  being 
courteous,  affable,  and  generous,  but  at  the  same  time  fond 
of  pleasure,  improvident,  and  superstitious.  By  confession 
they  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics. 

Lima  was  founded  ISth  January  1535,  by  Francisco  Pizarro,  who 
named  it  Ciudad  dc  los  Reyes  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
and  Doiia  Juanahis  mother,  or,  according  to  some  authors,  from  its 
site  having  heen  selected  on  the  6th  January,  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany.  The  name  afterwards  gave  place  to  that  of  Lima,  a 
Spanish  corruption  of  the  Quichua  word  Rimac.  In  1548  Lima 
received  its  first  archbishop,. and  in  1532  the  earliest  provincial 
council  for  the  state  was  held  there.  Remaining  under  Spanish  rule 
during  the  17th,  ISth,  and  early  part  of  the  19th  centuries,  the  city 
continued  to  increase  in  prosperity,  though  often  visited  by  terrible 
earthquakes,  of  which  the  most  disastrous  was  that  of  the  28th 
October  1746,  when  5000  of  the  inhabitants  perished  and  the  port 
of  Callao  was-  destroyed  (see  Callao,  vol.  iv.  p.  107).  On  the 
12th  July  1821,  after  a  siege  of  some  months,  Lima  was  entered  by 
a  Chilian  force  under  General  San  Martin,  who  on  the  28th  was 
proclaimed  protector  of  Peru  as  a  free  state,  but  its  independence 
was  not  finally  secured  until  after  the  victory  of  Ayacucho  (9th 
December  1824).  In  March  1823  the  city  again  suffered  from  an 
earthquake,  and  in  1854-55  the  yellow  fever  carried  oif  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  11th  of  August  1857,  Mr 
Sullivan,  British  minister  to  Peru,  was  assassinated.  In  November 
1864  a  congress  of  plenipotentiaries  from  Chili  and  other  South 
American  states  was  held  here  to  concert  measures  of  mutual  defence. 
Of  the  various  revolts  which  have  during  the  last  few  years  taken 
place  at  Lima  may  be  mentioned  that  of  November  1865,  when 
President  Pezet  was  displaced  for  Canseco ;  the  riots  against  religious 
toleration,  15th  April  1867;  and  the  military  insurrection,  22d  July 
1872,  when  Gutierrez,  minister  of  war,  arbitrarily  assumed  power,  had 
President  Balta  imprisoned  and  shot,  but  himself  soon  fell  a  victim 
to  the  popular  fury;  order  being  afterwards  with  difficulty  restored 
by  Vice-President  Zavallos.  In  consequence  of  the  ill-success  of 
the  war  with  Chili,  Lima  towards  the  close  of  1S7!>  was  again  in  an 
unsettled  condition  ;  President  Prado  fled,  and  on  the  22d  Decem- 
ber, after  a  sanguinary  coup  d'etat,  Pierola  was  proclaimed  dictator. 
In  April  1880  Callao  was  blockaded  by  Chilian  war  ship*,  and 
Lima  had  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  defence.  On  the  20th  of  Nov- 
ember the  Chilian  army  effected  a  landing  at  Pisco,  a  fortified  place 
about  100  miles  south  of  Lima,  and,  having  afterwards  advanced 
upon  the  capital,  forcibly  occupied  it  upon  the  17th  of  January 
1381. 

Sco  Mariano  F.  Paz  Sol  dan,  Diccionario  oco./<  <  d     Pt       tin. 

1^77  Uateo  Paz  Soklan  and  M.  F.  i'jz  Soldan,  Oeografa  del 

P,ir!«,  1802,  vol.  I  ;.|:  290-320;  M,  A.  Furntes.  Lima,  or  Stitches  of  the  C 
of  Peru,  itUtoricctt,  Statistical,  Administrative,  Ac,  London,  1886;  C.  K.  Mark- 
ham,  Cu:ciy  .  ...  and  Lima,  London.  1S:>G.     For  farther  Information  as  to  the 
history  of    Lima,  sec  ]  inara.  BM.  gen.  de  Ian   Jnd.  ;    A.  do 

Hem  k  las  Iixd.  Oeeid.;   w.  n.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the  Conquest 

of  Peru-  F.  dcXcrcs.  Cbitovilfa  del  Peri;  A.  de  Zarate.  Hist,  dc  la  C 
Peru;  nnd  J.  do  Fcn-cras,  1/ist  aTEspagne  (French  translation  by  II. 
raris,  n.'.l.  (E.  I).  Ii.) 

LIMA,  capital  of  Allen  county,  Ohio,  U.S.,  on  the 
Ottawa  river,  and  at  the  intersection  of  four  railway  lines, 
130  miles  north  of  Cincinnati.     It  is  pleasantly  situated 


in  a  fine  farming  country,  and  has  two  large  railway  repairs 
shops,  extensive  car-works,  and  other  smaller  manufactories. 
The  population  in  1850  was  757;  in  1860,  1989:  in  1870, 
4404;  and  in  1880,  7567. 

LIMBORCH,  Philip  van  (1633-1712),  a  prominent 
Remonstrant  theologian,  was  born  June  19,  1633,  at 
Amsterdam,  where  his  father  held  a  good  position  in  the 
legal  profession.  He  received  his  education  at  Utrecht, 
at  Leyden,  in  his  native  city,  and  finally  at  Utrecht 
university,  which  he  entered  in  1652.  In  1657  he  became 
a  Remonstrant  pastor  at  Gouda,  and  in  1667  he  was 
transferred  to  Amsterdam,  where,  in  the  following  year, 
the  office  of  professor  of  theology  in  the  Remonstrant 
seminary  was  added  to  his  pastoral  charge.  He  died  there 
on  April  30,  1712. 

His  most  important  work,  Inslitidioncs  theoloryix  Christianas,  ad 
'  promotioncm  pads  chrittian&  unicc  directs* 
(Amsterdam,  1686, 5th  ed.  1735),  remains  unrivalled  as  a  full  and  clear 
exposition  of  the  system  of  Episcopiusnnd  Curcelkeus.  The  fourth 
edition  (1715)  included  a  posthumous  "  Relatio  historic^  de  origins 
ct  progressu  controversiarum  in  fcederato  Belgio  de  prredestinc-- 
tione."  Limboreh  also  wtote  Dc  vcrilate  rcligionis  Christ' 
arnica  collatio  cum  crudito  Jndazo,  Gouda,  1687;  Hisloria  Inquis.- 
tionis  (1692),  in  four  books  prefixed  to  the  "Liber  Sententiaruiu 
Jnquisitionis  Tolosanai "  (1307-1323),  and  Co-mmentariits  in  Acta 
Aposlolorum  ct  ill  Epistolas  ad  Romanes  ct  ad  Hcbrxos,  Rotterdam, 
1711.  His  editorial  labours  included  the  publication  of  vari- 
ous works  of  his  predecessors,  and  of  Epistolaz  ccclcsiastirx  prm- 
stantium  ac  eruditorum  viroritm  (Amsterdam,  1684),  chiefly  by 
Arminius,  Uytenbogardus,  Vorstius,  Vossius,  Grotius,  Episcopius 
(his  grand-uncle),  and  Barlnnis  ;  they  are  of  great  value  for  the 
history  of  Arminianism.  An  English  translation  of  the  Tlieologia, 
"with  improvements,  from  Wilkinson,  Tillotson,  Scott,  and  others," 
was  published  in  the  beginning  of  last  century  by  W.  Jones  {A 
Complete  System  or  Body  of  Divinity,  both  Speculative  and  Prac- 
tical, founded  on  Scripture  and  Reason,  London,  1702).;  and  a 
translation  of  the  History  of  the  Inquisition,  by  S.  Chandler,  with 
"a  large  introduction  concerning  the  rise  and  progress  of  perse- 
cution and  the  real  and  pretended  causes  of  it "  prefixed,  appeared 
in  1731. 

LIMBURG,  or  Limbourg,  one  of  the  nine  provinces  of 
Belgium,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Holland,  on  the 
S.  by  the  province  of  Liege,  and  on  the  W.  by  those  of 
Brabant  and  Antwerp ;  the  area  is  932  square  miles,  with 
a  population,  in  1S80,  of  211,694.  The  surface  is  for  the 
most  part  flat,  but  rising  somewhat  towards  the  south-east. 
Most  of  the  province  is  included  in  the  barren  and  marshy 
district  of  sandy  heath  known  as  La  Campine  (Flem., 
A'anpen).  The  Meuse,  with  a  tolerably  fertile  valley,  is  its 
chief  river.  The  soil  is  metalliferous  ;  the  chief  vegetable 
products  are  cereals,  leguminous  plants,  flax,  hemp,  and 
beetroot;  and  stock-breeding  is  largely  carried  on.  In- 
dustries are  less  developed  in  Limburg  than  in  the  rest  of 
Belgium ;  but  the  distilleries  of  the  province  are  very  con- 
siderable and  noted.  Limburg  is  divided  for  administra- 
tive purposes  into  three  arrondissements,  of  which  the 
capitals  are  Hasselt  (population  11,500),  Tongres  (7600), 
and  Maeseyck  (4400).  The  last-named  is  the  birthplace 
of  Hubert  and  John  van  Eyck,  the  Flemish  painters.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  towns  of  the  province  is  St  Trond 
(q.v.),  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Atuaticum  Oppidum,  the 
oldest  town  in  Belgium.  Near  Tongres  is  a  mineral  well, 
described  by  Pliny. 

The  territory  of  Limburg  was  that  of  tic  Ebun  lies,  whom  the 
Romans'  exterminated,  ami  v  I  i  inhabited  by  tic 

and    Taxattdl  i.      It  was  one  of  the  first  conquests  of  the  i: 
Franks,  who  established  themselves  and  proclaimed  their  first  kings 
there.     In   the  Middle  Ages  it  constituted  the   county  of  Looz, 
holding  of  the  bishop  of  Liege  ;  afterwards'  it  became  the  duchy  of 
Limburg.  which  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  13th  cental 
duke  of  Brabant     From  the  12th  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the 
duchy  included  only  a  small  portion  of  the  present  prove 
extendi  A  eastward  from  tic   M,  use  as  far  as  t..  Auc-la-Cnapelle,  and 
southward  to  the  Vesdre.     In  the  16th  century  Limburg  remained. 

in  the] ;"ii  of  Spain,  nnd  it  passed  to  An  After 

the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (17P7)  it  became  a  French  department, 
Meuse- Infcricurc,  with  Maastricht  as  capital.     By  tic  treaty   jf 
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Vienna  (1815)  it  formed  one  of  the  nineteen  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  and  by  that  of  London  (1831)  the  eastern 
portion  was  ceded  to  Holland,  becoming  a  Dutch  province,  the 
remainder  constituting  the  present  province  of  Belgium. 

LIMBURG,  or  Limboukg,  one  of  the  eleven  provinces 
of  Holland,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Belgium  (Limburg) 
and  North  Brabant,  on  the  N.  by  North  Brabant  and 
Guelderland,  on  the  E.  by  Rhenish  Prussia,  <.'id  on  the  S. 
by  Belgium  (Liege'),  and  has  an  area  of  851  .square  miles, 
with  a  population  in  1876  of  235,135  (97  per  cent  being 
Roman  Catholics).  The  surface,  which  is  flat,  is  partly 
covered  with  heaths  and  feus ;  of  the  latter  the  most 
;onsiderable  is  the  "peel"  or  marsh  in  the  north,  which 
extends  into  North  Brabant.  The  province  is  traversed 
by  the  Haas,  of  which  the  chief  affluents  here  are  the 
Geule,  the  Geleen,  and  the  Roer,  all  on  the  right ;  means 
of  water  communication  are  also  supplied  by  the  Zuid 
Willem's  canal  and  its  branches.  The  agricultural  products 
are  similar  to  those  of  Belgian  Limburg ;  bee-keeping  is 
also  engaged  in.  Coal  occurs  within  the  province,  and 
there  is  a  mine  at  Kerkrade.  Thearrondissements  are  two 
in  number, — Maestricht  and  Roermonde, — Maestricht 
being  the  capital.  For  the  history  of  the  province  see  the 
preceding  article. 

LIMBURG,  a  town  in  the  circle  of  LTnterlahn  and 
district  of  Wiesbaden,  Prussia,  is  situated  3G0  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  on  the  Lahn,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  dating 
from  1315,  and  on  the  Nassau  Railway  midway  between 
Coblentz  and  Wetzlar.  A  local  branch  line  connects  it  with 
Hadamar  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  and  has 
one  evangelical  and  four  Catholic  churches.  The  only 
prominent  architectural  feature  is  the  small  seven-towered 
semi-Byzantine  cathedral,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  rocky 
site  overhanging  the  river ;  it  was  founded  by  Conrad 
Xurzbold,  count  of  Niederlahngau,  in  905,  and  finally 
consecrated  in  1235  (restored  1872-78).  Limburg  has  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  priests,  and  a  variety  of 
schools ;  the  industries,  which  are  unimportant,  include 
manufactures  of  cloth,  tofeacco,  machinery,  pottery,  and 
leather.     The  population  in  1875  was  5161. 

Limburg,  which  was  a  nourishing  town  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
passed  in  1404  into  the  possession  of  the  archbishops  of  Treves  after 
the  extinction  of  its  own  line  of  counts,  and  in  1803  fell  to  the  duke 
of  Nassau.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  the  archduke  Charles 
of  Austria  over  the  French  under  Jourdain  on  September  16,  1796. 
It  possesses  an  interesting  MS.  fragment  of  its  chronicles,  the  Fasti 
Limpurcicnses.  The  original  writer  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
recorder  Tillmann  (ob.  1400),  additions  being  made  by  subsequent 
copyists;  the  document,  which  has  been  more  than  once  printed,  is 
valuable  especially  for  the  ancient  rhymes  it  embodies,  and  for  its 
notices  of  old  German  poets. 

LIMBUS.  The  Limbus  Infantum  or  Puerorum  in 
mediaeval  theology  is  the  "  margin  "  or  "  border  "  (limbus) 
of  hell  to  which  human  beings  dying  without  actual  sin, 
but  with  their  original  sin  unwashed  away  by  baptism, 
were  held  to  be  consigned  ;  the  category  included,  not 
unbaptized  infants  merely,  but  also  idiots,  cretins,  and  the 
like.  The  word  "  limbus,"  iu  the  theological  application, 
occurs  first  in  the  Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas ;  for  its 
extensive  currency  it  is  perhaps  most  indebted  to  the 
Commedia  of  Dante  (Inf.,  c.  4).  The  question  as  to  the 
destiny  of  infants  dying  unbaptized  presented  itself  to 
theologians  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  and  received 
very  various  answers.  Generally  speaking  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Greek  fathers  inclined  to  a  cheerful  and  the  Latin 
to  a  gloomy  view.  Thus  Gregory  of  Nazian;us  (Oral.  10) 
says  "that  such  children  as  die  unbaptized  without  their 
own  fault  shall  neither  be  glorified  nor  punished  by  the 
riejitecas  Judge,  as  having  done  no  wickedness,  though 
.vley  die  unbaptized,  and  as  rather  suffering  loss  than  being 
the  authors  of  it."  Similar  opinions  have  been  expressed 
by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Severus  of  Antiocb,  and  others, — 


opinions  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  fr  un 
the  Pelagian  view  that  children  dying  unbiptized  might 
be  admitted  to  eternal  life,  though  not  to  the  kingdom  of 
God.  In  his  recoil  from  Pelagian  heresy,  A.'gustine  was 
compelled  to  sharpen  the  antithesis  between  the  state  of 
the  saved  and  that  of  the  lost,  and  taught  that  there  are 
only  two  alternatives, — to  be  with  Christ  or  with  the  devil, 
to  be  with  Him  or  against  Him.  Following  up,  as  he 
thought,  his  masters  teaching,  Fulgentius  declared  that  it 
is  to  be  believed  as  an  indubitable  truth  that,  "  not  only 
men  who  have  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  but  infants  dying, 
whether  in  their  mother's  womb  or  after  birth,  without 
biptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
are  punished  with  everlasting  punishment  in  eternal  fire." 
Later  theologians  and  schoolmen  followed  Augustine  iu 
rejecting  the  notion  of  any  final  position  intermediate 
between  heaven  and  hell,  but  otherwise  inclined  with 
practical  unanimity  to  take  the  mildest  possible  view  of 
the  destiny  of  the  irresponsible  and  unbaptized.  Thus  the 
proposition  of  Innocent  III.  that  "the  punishment  of 
original  sin  is  deprivation  of  the  vision  of  God "  is 
practically  homologated  by  Thomas,  Scotus,  and  all  the 
other  great  theologians  of  the  scholastic  period,  the  only 
outstanding  exception  being  that  of  Gregory  of  Rimini, 
who  on  this  account  was  afterwards  called  "  tortor  in- 
fantum." The  first  authoritative  declaration  of  the  Latin 
Church  upon  this  subject  was  that  made  by  the  second 
council  of  Lyons  (1271),  and  confirmed  by  the  council  of 
Florence  (1139),  with  the  concurrence  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Greek  Church,  to  the  effect  that  "  the  souls  of 
those  who  die  in  mortal  sin  or  in  original  sin  only  forthwith 
descend  into  hell,  but  to  be  punished  with  unequal  punish- 
ments." Perrone  remarks  (Prsel.  Tkeol.,  pt.  iii.  chap.  G, 
art.  1)  that  the  damnation  of  infants  and  also  the  comparav 
tive  lightness  of  the  punishment  involved  in 'this  are  thus 
de  fide ;  but  nothing  is  determined  as  to  the  place  which, 
they  occupy  in  hell,  as  to  what  constitutes  the  disparity  of 
their  punishment,  or  as  to  their  condition  after  the  day  of 
judgment.  In  the  council  of  Trent  there  was  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  was  implied  in  deprivation 
of  the  vision  of  God,  and  no  definition  was  attempted,  the 
Dominicans  maintaining  the  severer  view  that  the  "limbus 
infantum  "  was  a  dark  subterranean  tireless  chamber,  while 
the  Franciscans  placed  it  in  a  lightsome  locality  above 
the  earth.  Some  theologians  continue  to  maintain  with 
Bellarmine  that  the  infants  "  in  limbo  "  are  affected  with 
some  degree  of  sadness  on  account  of  a  felt  privation  ; 
others,  following  Sfrondati,  hold  that  they  enjoy  every  kind 
of  natural  felicity,  as  regards  their  souls  now,  and  as  regards 
their  bodies  after  the  resurrection,  just  as  if  Adam  had  not 
sinned.  In  the  condemnation  (1794)  of  the  synod  of 
Pistoia  (1786),  the  twenty-sixth  article  declares  it  to  be 
false,  rash,  and  injurious  to  treat  as  Pelagian  the  doctrine 
that  those  dying  in  original  sin  are  not  punished  with  .fire, 
as  if  that  meant  that  there  is  an  intermediate  place,  free 
from  fault  and  punishment,  between  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  everlasting  damnation. 

The  Limbus  Patrum,  Limbus  Inferni,  or  Sinus  Abraha 
is  define!  in  Roman  Catholic  theology  as  the  place  in  the 
underworld  where  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
cqntined  until  liberated  by  Christ  on  his  "descent  into 
hell."  Regarding  the  locality,  and  its  pleasantness  or 
painfulness,  nothing'has  been  taught  as  defide,  and  opinions 
have  been  various.  It  is  sometimes  regarded  as  having 
been  closed  and  empty  since  Christ's  descent,  but  other 
authors  do  not  think  of  it  as  separate  in  place  from  the 
limbus  infantum.  Tho  wholo  idea,  in  the  Latin  Church, 
has  been  justly  described  as  the  mere  caput  mortuum  of  the 
old  catholic  doctrine  of  hades,  which  was  gradually  super- 
seded in  the  West  by  that  of  purgatory. 
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LTME  is  the  name  of  the  strongly  basic  monoxide  CaO 
of  the  metal  calcium.  This  base  is  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  in  the  form  of 
salts,  of  which  the  carbonate  CaC03  and  the  hydrated 
sulphate  CaS04.2H>0  are  by  far  the  most  abundant.  Both 
are  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom  iu  a  variety  of  forms. 
Of  native  carbonates  of  lime,  calc-spar  (Iceland  spar), 
though  comparatively  rare,  way  be  mentioned  first  as 
representing  the  purest  native  form  of  the  compound.  It 
generally  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  well-developed 
transparent  colourless  rhombohedra,  which  possess  to 
a  remarkable  degree  the  property  of  producing  double 
refraction  of  light,  whereupon  is  founded  its  applica- 
tion in  the  construction  of  certain  optical  instruments. 
Of  the  varieties  of  massive  or  crystalline  carbonate  of 
lime,  those  which,  through  the  fineness  of  their  grain 
and  other  qualities,  lend  themselves  for  the  purposes  of 
the  sculptor  go  by  the  name  of  marble,  while  the  remainder 
are  embraced  under  the  generic  term  of  limestone.  This 
name,  however,  is  understood  to  exclude  chalk,  a  soft, 
amorphous  variety  which,  according  to  Ehrenberg,  consists 
mainly  of  Foraminifera  shells.  All  limestones  contain  at 
lea3t  traces  of  magnesia.  When  this  foreign  base  is 
present  in  considerable  proportion  the  rock  is  termed 
"  dolomite  "  (see  Magnesium).  Among  the  native  formG 
of  (hydrated)  sulphate  of  lime  the  mineral  "selenite"' 
(glacies  Maris)  corresponds  to  Iceland  spar  a"rnong  the 
carbonates.  It  forms  colourless  transparent  clino-rhombic 
prisms,  generally  united  into  "  twins,"  and  flattened  down 
into  plates  readily  cleavable  along  planes  parallel  to  the 
surface.  Hardness  ranges  from  1  '5  to  2 ;  the  specific 
gravity  is  2'3.  Far  more  common  than  selenite  are  the 
massive  varieties  known  as  Alabaster  (see  vol.  i.  p.  439) 
and  ordinary  Gypsum  (vol.  xi.  p.  337). 

Both  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  apart  from  their 
occurrence  as  independent  minerals,  are  almost  universally 
diffused  throughout  the  earth's  crust,  and  in  the  waters  of 
the  ocean.  Now  the  sulphate  is  appreciably  soluble  in 
even  pure  water,  while  the  carbonate,  though  practically 
insoluble  in  pure,  is  quite  decidedly  soluble  in  carbonic 
acid  water.  As  all  atmospheric  water  must  necessarily 
hold  carbonic  acid  gas  in  absorption,  most  natural  waters, 
aud  certainly  all  deep-well  waters,  are  contaminated  with 
more  or  less  of  bicarbonate  or  sulphate  of  lime,  or  with  both. 
When  such  a  water  is  being  boiled,  there  is  an  escape  of 
the  free  and  the  loosely  combined  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
carbonate  of  lime  come3  down  as  a  loose  precipitate  or  as 
a  "crust";  and,  when  the  water  is  sufficiently  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  the  sulphate  likewise  is  partly  deposited. 
The  decomposition  of  the  "bicarbonate"  in  fact  takes  place, 
though  slowly,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  when  the 
water  in  which  it  is  held  in  solution  is  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  stalagmites  and 
stalactites  frequently  seen  within  rock-caverns  are  produced, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  grotesque 
and  fantastic  forms  which  the  latter  often  exhihit. 

Quicklime. — The  native  carbonate  always  serves  as  the 
starting-point  in  the  preparation  of  calcium  compounds. 
From  it  the  oxide  CaO,  known  as  quicklime  or  caustic  lime, 
is  produced  industrially  by  heating  limestone  or  marble  in 
kilns,  between  layers  of  fuel,  which  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  generally  coal.  The  carbonic  acid  goes  away  with  tho 
gaseous  products  of  combustion,  and  the  oxide  remains  in 
unfused  lumps  of  the  form  of  the  original  stone3.  Lime, 
when  pure,  is  an  amorphous  white  solid,  which  is  absolutely 
infusible  and  nonvolatile;  and  on  this  account,  when 
raised  to  high  temperatures,  it  emits  a  brilliant  white  light 
('■  lime  light").  The  commercial  article  is  generally  grey 
or  otherwise  discoloured  by  tho  presence  of  foreign  metallic 
oxides. 


The  decomposition  that  goe9  on  in  a  limekiln  is  not  brought 
about  by  the  effect  of  heat  alone.  Gay-Lussac  found  long  ago 
that  carbonate  of  lime,  when  heated  to  intense  redness  in  a  closely 
covered  crucible,  loses  its  carbonic  acid  only  very  slowly,  while  tlie 
acid  goes  oil"  readily  even  at  somewhat  lower  temperatures  when  a 
current  of  steam  is  passed  over  the  heated  limestone.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  the  steam,  in  the  first  instance, 
produces  hydrate — from  the  carbonate— of  lime,  which  latter  then  id 
once  breaks  up  into  its  two  components.  More  probably,  however, 
the  steam  acts  only  by  producing  a  quasi  vacuum,  that  is,  by  clear- 
ing out  the  carbonic  acid  which,  if  allowed  to  stagnate  even  at  high 
temperatures,  would  react  on  the  quicklime  produced,  thus  pic- 
venting  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  carbonate. 

Quicklime  acts  readily  and  energetically  on  water,  with 
evolution  of  much  heat  (269  units  per  unit  weight  of  lime, 
Berthelot)  and  formation  of  a  bulky  white  powder  of  the 
hydrate  0aOH2O  or  Ca(OH).*.  This  powder  readily  mixes 
with  water  into  a  smooth  paste,  which  may  be  diluted  to  a 
milky  liquid — milk  of  lime.  This,  when  filtered  through 
paper,  yields  "lime-water,"  a  strongly  alkaline  liquid  con- 
taining about  T-J^jth  of  its  weight  of  lime  (calculated  as 
CaO).  When  boiled  it  deposits  a  part  of  its  dissolved 
lime  as  such,  and  when  exposed  to  ordinary  air  it  quickly 
draws  a  skin  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Hence  its  application 
as  a  reagent  for  carbonic  acid,  and  the  extensive  use  of  milk 
of  lime  (whitewash)  as  a  cheap  white  pigment  in  wall- 
painting.  Lime  paste,  as  every  one  knows,  is  most 
extensively  used  as  a  mortar  or  cement  for  bricks  and 
stones  in  building.  For  this  purpose  it  is  always  mixed 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  sand.  This  admixture  in  all 
probability  was  originally  intended  only  to  save  lime  and 
prevent  shrinking.  But  it  is  now  generally  assumed  to 
have  a  chemical  function,  causing  the  formation  of  a  hard 
silicate  of  lime  pervading  and  thus  strengthening  the 
mortar.  Some  chemists  deny  the  practical  importance 
though  not  the  occurrence  of  this  silication  ;  what  admits 
of  no  doubt  is  that  the  hardening  of  mortar  involves  the 
very  gradual  conversion  of  the  original  hydrate  into  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Under  the  name  of  plaster,  a  fine  smooth 
paste  of  lime  and  sand,  with  short  hair  to  increase  the 
tenacity  of  the  mixture,  is  a  most  important  material  for 
coating  the  internal  walls  and  roofs  of  ordinary  buildings. 

Hydraulic  Cements. — Ordinary  mortar,  on  account  of 
the  solubility  of  lime  in  water,  is  unfit  for  aquatic  masonry; 
for  this  purpose  hydraulic  cements  must  be  used.  Of  these 
there  are  a  great  variety,  which,  however,  mostly  agree  in 
this  that  they  consist  of  calcined  mixtures  of  limestone  and 
clay  (preferably  alkaliferous  clay)  and  other  silicates.  By 
calcining  such  mixtures  at  temperatures  short  of  that  at 
which  a  glass  would  be  produced,  the  lime  becomes  caustic, 
and  part  of  the  caustic  lime,  by  uniting  with  the  clay  (and 
silicate  generally),  forms  a  silicate  sufficiently  basic  to  be 
disintegrable  by  acids  and  even  by  water.  When  such 
cement,  as  a  powder,  is  mixed  with  water,  the  lime  acts 
upon  the  silicate  of  alkali  and  the  gelatinous  silica-hydrate 
transitorily  produced,  and  with  the  silica  and  alumina  and 
oxide  of  iron  unites  into  a  hard,  waterproof,  very  complex, 
silicate  mixture. 

H.  Ste  Claire  Deville  having  found  that  magnesia  has 
hydraulic  properties,  hydraulic  cements  have  been  made 
by  calcining  dolomites  of  the  proper  composition  so  far  as 
to  decompose  only  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  (into  MgO 
and  CO,,).     See  Cement,  vol.  v.  p.  328 

Lime,  being  the  cheapest  of  powerful  bases,  is  largely 
used  in  chemical  manufacturing.  It  serves  for  the  cauetic- 
izing  of  soda,  for  the  preparation  of  ammonia  from  ammonia 
salts,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  bleaching  powder.  It 
also  enters  into  the  composition  of  certain  kinds  of  glass, 
and  is  used  (as  lime  or  as  carbonate),  in  the  making  of 
soda  ash. 

Lime  Salts. — These  can  in  general  be  prepared  by  the  saturation 
of  the  respectivo  acids  with  lime  hvdratc.     Thus  the  (pure)  car- 
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lonatc  CaC03  may  be  prepared  by  passing  carbonic  acid  into  lime- 
ivater.  ■  But  a  more  convenient  method  is  to  decompose  a  solution 
of  pure  chloride  of  calcium  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
preferably  at  70-80°  C,  when  the:  carbonate  assumes  the  form  of  a 
crystalline  precipitate  which  settles  readily  and  is  easily  washed 

fvith  hot  water,  i ,  The" sulphate  (artificial  gypsum)  appears  as  a  volu- 
ninous  white  precipitate,  consisting  of  mipute  colourless  needles, 
When  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  not  too  dilute  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium  or  other  lime  salt.  ■  The  precipitate  CaS04,£II30  is 
appreciably  soluble  in  water,  1000  parts  of  which  at  0°,  35°,  and 
100*  C.  dissolve  2*05,  2'54,  and  a  little  ever  2  parts  respectively 
of  gypsum.  -  The  hydratcd  sulphate  at  temperatures  exceeding 
110'  C.  loses  its  water.  The  anhydrous  sulphate,  if  formed  below 
about  200°  C,  readily  rccoin  bines  with  water  into  compact  gypsum 
(plaster  of  Paris).  By  exposure  to  high  tempcratifres  (500°  C.  and 
upwards)  sulphate  of  lime  loses  its  power  of  reconibining  with 
water  ;  at  very  hi^h  temperatures  it  fuses.  A  naturally  anhydrous 
sulphate  of  limo  (anhydrite)  occurs  in  association  with  rock  salt,  and 
otherwise,  as  a  not  very  common  mineral. 

The  well-known  favourable  action  of  gypsum  as  a  manure,  more 
especially  for  clover  (sec  Agriculture),  has  lately  been  explained 
by  Deherain  on  the  strength  of  analyses  and  vegetation  experiments 
of  his  own,  by  assuming  that  it  converts  the  carbonate  of  potash  of 
the  soil  into  sulphate,  which,  being  less  obstinately  retained  by 
the  soil,  more  readily  finds  its  way  into  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Chloride  of  Calcium  (muriate  of  lime),  CaCl2,  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving marble  or  limestone  in  aqueous  muriatic  acid.  The  iron 
and  manganese  generally  present  as  impurities  can  be  eliminated, 
after  peroxidation  by  chlorine  water,  by  digestion  with  hydrate  of 
lime,  which  also,  if  allowed  sufticient'time,  removes  the  magnesia. 
The  filtrate  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  so  far  that,  ou  cooling,  it  deposits  part  of  the  dissolved 
salt  as  crystals.  These  have  the  composition  CaCl2.  6£LO.  They  are 
very  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  highly  hygroscopic. 
Hence  the  salt  is  used  occasionally  to  keep  textile  fibres  moist  and 
in  a  fit  state  for  being  woven.  The  crystals  when  kept  in  a  basin 
at  about  200°  lose  about  two-thirds  of  their  water,  and  leave  that 
porous^  kind  of  chloride  of  calcium  which  analytical  chemists  prefer 
for  the  drying  of  gases.  This  substance,  when  heated  to  redness — 
which  must  be  done  in  platinum  to  prevent  contamination — loses 
the  rest  of  the  water  and  (at  723°  C.,  Carnelley)  fuses  into  the 
anhydrous  salt  CaCls,  which  on  cooling  hardens  into  a  stone-like 
mass.  In  this  final  process  of  dehydration,  however,  part  of  the 
chlorine  goes  oil"  as  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that  the  product  obtained 
is  contaminated  with  some  oxychloride.  This  can  be  prevented 
by  igniting  the  salt  with. sal-ammoniac  or— -more  surely  ^by 
effecting  the  dehydration  in  a  current  of  anhydrous  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas.  Anhydrous  chloride  of  calcium  is  much  used  in 
laboratories  as  a  powerful  dehydrating  agent.  It  combines  with 
ammonia  gas  into  a  solid  compound.  It  dissolves  in  methyl 
alcohol  and  in  ethyl  alcohol,  forming  crystallizable  "  alcoholates  " 
(Graham),  compounds  of  CaCla  with  "crystal  alcohol." 

Nitrate  of  Calcium,  Oa(NCL.)2,  crystallizing  with  4H20,  is  a  very 
hygroscopic  salt,  soluble  in  even  absolute  alcohoL  It  is  mentioned 
here  as  a  material  for  the  convenient  preparation  of  pure  lime — by 
simple  ignition  of  the  salt  in  a  platinum  crucible.  Regarding 
blcacliing  powder,  a  double  salt  of  hypochlorite  and  chloride  of 
calcium  CI*-  Ca-  (CIO),  -see  Chlorine,  vol.  v.  p.  678. 

Fluoride  of  Calcium,  CaF2,  obtainable  by  precipitation  of  chloride 
of  calcium  with  an  alkaline  fluoride,  occurs  in  nature  as  Fluorspar 
(q.v. ).  Fluoride  of  calcium  is  widely  disseminated  throughout  the 
mineral  kingdom  as  an  admixture  with  other  minerals.  All 
native  forms  of  phosphate  of  lime  contain  it  ;  some  in  considerable 
quantity.  Traces  of  it  are  found  in  bones  and  in  the  ashes  of  most 
plants. 

Metallic  Calcium  cannot  be  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  the 
oxide  with  charcoal.  It  may  be  produced,  however,  by  the  electro- 
lysis of  the  fused  chloride  or — more  conveniently — by  heating  the 
iodide  Cal,  (seven  parts)  with  sodium  (one  part)  in  an  iron  crucible. 
The  metal  has  a  yellow  colour;  it  is  somewhat  harder  than  lead,  and 
very  malleable  and  ductilo  (Lie-3-Bodart  and  Jobin).  The  specific 
gravity  is  1*578  (Bunsen  and  Matthieson).  It  does  not  tarnish  in 
dry  air,  but  readily  decomposes  water,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen 
an!  formation  of  hydrate  of  lime.  It  is  practically  non-volatile. 
When  heated  in  air  or  oxygen  it  burns  with  a  most  brilliant  light 
into  oxide,  CaO. 

Tests. — Solutions  of  ordinary  calcium  salts  are  not  affected  visibly 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  or  pure  ammonia. 
Carbonato  of  ammonia,  even  in  the  presence  of  sal-ammoniac,  pre- 
cipikit.'S  the  riubuiiiLtc.  So  far  calcium  behaves  like  barium  and 
strontium.  From  the  former  it  is  distinguished  by  its  not  being 
precipitated  by  either  hydiofluosilicic  acid  or  bichromate  of  potash, 
and  from  both  bj  its  spectrum  and  the  relatively  large  solubility  of 
its  sulphate  in  water.  The  latter  is  obtained  from  any  calcium 
solution  by  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol.  The  sulphate 
is  washed  with  alcohol  on  a  filter.  When  then  boiled  with  water  it 
yields  a  solution  which,  dilute  as  it  is,  gives  u  very  distiuct  pre 


cipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  (barium  and  srroirauni  sulphates 
in  these  circumstances  give  negative  results).  Oxalate  of  ammonia 
is  the  most  delicate  precipitant  for  calcium  ;  the  precipitate  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  in  ammonia  and  ammonia  salts,  and  in  acetic  acid. 
From  solutions  (in  acids)  of  phosphate  or  oxalate  of  calcium 
ammonia  and  likewise  sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitate  the  metal 
as  phosphate  or  oxalate.  To  detect  it  in  such  a  precipitate,  dis- 
solve in  hydrochloric  acid  and  add  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol. 
The  calcium  is  precipitated  as  sulphate,  which  can  be  identified  as 
just  explained. 

For  the  phosphates  of  lime,  see  Phosphates.  (\V.  D.' 

LIME,  or  Linden.  The  lime  trees,  epecies  of  Tilia,  are 
familiar  timber  trees  with  mellifluous  flowers,  rarely  if  ever 
maturing  their  fruit  in  England,  which  are  borne  on  a 
common  peduncle  proceeding  from  the  middle  of  a  long 
bract.,  T.  europsea,  L.,  is  indigenous  to  Europe,  except- 
ing the  extreme  north,  and  extends  eastwards  across 
Russian  Asia  to  the  Altai.  The  lime  is  much  planted  in 
Britain,  and  is  probably  wild  in  south  and  west  Englaud, 
and  perhaps  in  Ireland.  The  truly  indigenous  form  in 
north  Europe  is  always  a  small-leaved  one.  The  large 
leaved  variety  (T,  grandifolia,  Ehrh.)  is  of  South-European 
origin  (Bentham,  Handbook  of  the  British  Flora,  i.  157); 
T.,parvifolia,h,f  is  perhaps  the  English  wild  form  of  the 
Continental  T.  europeea,  L. ;  while  T.  intermedia,  D.  0., 
probably  a  sub-species  of  T.  europdza,  L.,  is  the  so-called 
common  lime  (Hooker,  Student's  Flora  of  the  British  Isles, 
p.  76).  For  a  full  description  of  the  European  and  Ameri- 
can forms,  see  Loudon,  Arboretxim,  L  p.  364,  and  De  Can- 
dolle,  Prod.,  i.  513.  The  lime  sometimes  acquires  a  great 
size  :  one  is  recorded  in  Norfolk  as  being  1 6  yards  in  tir- 
cumference,  and  Ray  mentions  one  of  the  same  girth.  The 
famous  linden  tree  which  gave  the  town  of  Neustadt  in 
Wiirtemburg  the  name  of  "Neustadt  an  der  grossen 
Linden"  was  9  feet  in  diameter. 

The  economic  value  of  the  tree  chiefly  lies  in  the  inner 
bark  or  liber,  called  bast,  and  the  wood.  The- former  was 
used  for  paper  and  mats  and  for  tying  garlands  by  the 
ancients  (0<l,  i.  3S  ;  Pliny,  xvl  14,  25;  xxiv.  8,  33).  T. 
grandifolia  and  T.  parvifolia  have  been  found  in  the 
debris  of  lake  dwellings  in  Switzerland.  Bast  mats  are 
now  made  chiefly  in  Russia,  the  bark  beiug  cut  in  long 
strips,  when  the  liber  is  easily  separable  from  the  coirky 
superficial  layer.  It  is  then  plaited  into  mats  about  2 
yards  square  ;  14,000,000  come  to  Britain  annually,  chiefly 
from  ArchangeL  The  wood  is  used  by  carvers,  being  soft 
and  light,  and  by  architects  in  framing  the  models  of  build 
ings.  Turners  use  it  for  light  bowls,  <fec.  The  flowersr 
alone,  are  used  for  an  infusion  in  Austria  and  elsewhere, 
with  much  success  in  vertigo  and  spasms,  producing 
perspiration,  and  alleviating  coughs;  but  the  bracts  and 
fruit  are  astringent. 

The  common  lime  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  Theophras* 
tns  says  the  leaves  are  sweet  and  used  for  fodder  for  most  kinds  of 
cattle.  Pliny  alludes  to  the  use  of  the  liber  and  wood,  and  describes 
the  tree  as  growing  in  tlia  mountain  valleys  of  Italy  (xvi.  30).  Sofl 
also  Virg.,  Geo.,  i.  173,  &c. ;  Ov.,  Met.,  viii.  621,  x.  92.  The^iJpo 
(Hdt.,  4. .67)  was  the  lime  of  the  Greeks,  perhaps  T.  argentea  {see 
Pickering's  Chron.  Hist,  of  Plants,  pp.  214,  227,  418).  Allusion  to 
the  lightness  of  the  wood  is  made  in  Aristoph.,  Birds,  13*78. 

For  tho  sweet  lime  (Citrus  Limeita)  aud  lime  juice,  see  Lemon. 

LIMERICK,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Munster,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  estuary 
of  the  Shannon  and  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Tipperary. 
on  the  E.  by  Tipperary,  on  the  S.  by  Cork,  and  on  the  W. 
by  Kerry.  Its  greatest  leugth  from  north  to  south  is  35 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  east  and  west  54  miles.  The 
total  area  comprises  662,973  acres,  or  1036  square  miles. 

The  greater  part  of  the  county  is  comparatively  level,  apd 
rests  on  limestone,  but  in  the  south-east  the  picturesque 
Galtecs,  which  extend  into  Tipperary,  and  are  .composed  of 
Silurian  strata  overlaid  by  Old  Red  Sandstone,  attain  ic 
Galtymore  a  height  of  3015  feet,  ami  on  the  west  stretching 
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into  Kerry  there  is  a  circular  amphitheatre  of  less  elevated 
mountaius  composed  of  volcanic  rocks.  The  Shannon  is 
navigable  to  Limerick,  above  which  are  the  rapids  of  Doouas 
and  Castleroy.  The  Maig,  which  rises  in  the  Galtees,  and 
flows  into  the  Shannon,  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Adare.  Limerick  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  Golden 
Vale,  the  most  fertile  district  of  Ireland,  which  stretches 
across  the  centre  of  the  county  from  Cashel  in  Tipperary  to 
near  the  town  of  Limerick.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Shannon 
there  are  large  tracts  of  flat  meadow  land  formed  of  deposits 
of  calcareous  and  peaty  matter,  and  possessing  extraordi- 
nary fertility.  The  soil  in  the  mountainous  districts  is,  for 
the  most  part,  thin  and  poor,  and  incapable  of  improvement. 
In  1880  there  were  176,774  acres  under  tillage,  415,107 
pasture,  8407  plantations,  and  62.465  waste.  The  total 
number  of  holdings  in  1880  was  16,286,  of  which  1937 
were  less  than  one  acre,  and  11,273  between  15  and  100 
acres  in  extent,  1019  between  100  and  200  acres,  259 
between  200  and  500  acres,  and  29  above  1000  acres. 
The  large  farms  occupy  the  low  grounds,  and  are  almost 
wholly  devoted  to  grazing.  The  following  table  shows  the 
area  under  the  principal  crops  in  1855  and  18S1 : — 


Wheat 

Oats. 

CeS,™«1- 

Turnips. 

Otlier 
Green 
Crops. 

Has. 

Meadow 

and 
Clover. 

Total. 

18.5 

1S31 

7.257 

45.4.i5 
21.440 

12.057 
3,003 

85,783 

23,035 

11,304 
5.320 

2.771 
3,M4 

249 

C 

71,292 
112,078 

19G.084 
I7C,833 

The  table  shows  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  area  under 
meadow,  notwithstanding  which  the  total  area  under 
tillage  has  cousiderably  decreased.  The  number  of  horses 
has,  since  1855,  declined  from  17,206  to  15,389,  of  which 
10,22S  were  nsed  for  agricultural  purposes.  Cattle  have 
increased  from  159,710  to  20r,456,  an  average  of  28  to 
every  100  acres  under  cultivation,  the  average  for  Ireland 
being  25'8.  The  number  of  cows  was  95,225.  Sheep 
h.ave  diminished  from  80,914  to  50,599,  and  pigs  from 
61,733  to  48,801.  The  number  of  goats  was  10,012,  and 
of  poultry  428,398. 

According  to  the  corrected  return  of  1878,  the  land, 
exclusive  of  that  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Limerick, 
was  divided  among  1676  proprietors,  possessing  660,386 
acres,  of  the  annual  value  of  -£461,213,  or  13s.  lid.  per 
acre.  '  Of  the  owners  nearly  40  per  cent,  possessed  less 
than  1  acre,  the  average  extent  being  394.  The  following 
were  the  largest  proprietors : — Earl  of  Devon,  33,026  ; 
Earl  of  Dunraven,  14.29S;  Lord  Ashton,  11,273;  Arch- 
deacon Goold,  10,966  ;  Lady  Louisa  Fitzgibbon,  10,316  ; 
Sir  Croker  Barrington,  9485. 

Manufactures. — The  inhabitants  are  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  but  coarse  woollens  are  manufactured,  and 
also  paper,  and  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  meal 
and  flour  mills.  At  one  time  there  were  a  number  of  flax- 
spinning  and  weaving  mills,  but  that  industry  is  now  almost 
wholly  extinct. 

lislrtUion  and  Population. — The*  county  includes  14 
baronies,  131  parishes,  2067  townlands,  and  the  city  and  parliamen- 
tary borough  of  Limerick.  The  number  of  members  returned'  to 
the  Irish  parliament  was  eight,  two  being  returned  for  eaeli  of  the 
boroughs  of  Askeaton  and  Kilmalloek,  in  addition  to  the  two 
returned  as  at  present  for  the  county,  and  the  two  returned  for  the 
county  of  the  city  of  Limerick.  There  are  three  poor-law  unions 
wholly  within  the  county,  and  portions  of  four  others.  Assizes  are 
held  at  Limerick,  and  quarter  sessions  at  Bruff,  Limerick,  Newcastle, 
and  Rathkeale.  The  county  is  within  the  Cork  military  district, 
with  a  brigade  depdt  at  Tralee.  The  population,  estimated  in  1760 
at  92,376,  had  increased  in  1321  to  277,477,  and  in  1841  to  331,003, 
but  since  that  period  it  has  been  gradually  diminishing,  being 
217,277  in  1861,  and  in  1881  only  177,203,  of  whom  86,541  were 
males  and  90,662  females.  The  decrease  since  1871  has  been  77 
per  cent,  the  decreas  in  Ireland  bring  47.     Besides  the 

city  of  Limerick,  with  a  population  in  1881  of  48,248,  only  two  other 
towns,  Rathkeale  a:i  ,  had  a  population  of  over  2000'. 

From  1st  Hay  1  -51  to  31st  December  1S80  the  number  of  emigrants 


from  the  county  was  130,333,  a  proportion  of  60  per  cent,  of  the 
population  in  1861. 

v  and  Antiquities. — Limerick,  origiually  inhalited  by  the 
Coriondi,  was  included  ill  the  kingdom  of  Thomoud.  Afterwards 
it  had  a  separate  existence  under  the  name  of  Aine-Clinch.  From 
the  8th  to  the  11th  century  it  was  partly  occupied  by  the  Danes. 
By  Heniy  II.  it  was  granted  to  Henry  FitzhCrbert,  but  his  claim 
was  afterwards  resigned,  and  subsequently  various  Anglo-Norman 
settlements  were  made.  About  100,000  acres  of  the  estates  of  the 
earl  of  Desmond,  which  wero  forfeited  in  1586,  were  situated  in  the 
county,  and  other  extensive  confiscations  took  place  after  the  L'rom- 
wellian  wars.  In  1709  a  German  colony  from  the  Palatinate  was 
settled  by  Lord  Southwell  near  Brutf,  Rathkeale,  and  Adare. 

There  are  only  slight  remains  of  the  round  tower  at  Ardpatrick, 
but  that  at  Carrigeen  is  much  better  preserved.  There  are  im- 
portant remains  of  stoue  circles,  pillar  stones,*  and  altars  on  Loch 
Gur.  In  several  places  there  arc  remains  of  old  moats  and  tumuli. 
Besides  the  monasteries  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  the  most  important 
monastic  ruins  are  those  of  Adare  Abbey,  Askeaton  Abbey,  Kil  • 
shane  Abbey,  Galbally  Friary,  KilJlin  Monastery,  Kilmalloek 
Abbey,  and  Monaster-Nenagh  Abbey.  See  the  History  of  Limerick 
by  Fitzgerald  and  M'Grcgor,  1826-27. 

Limerick,  a  county  of  a  city,  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Shannon,  at  the  head  of  its  estuary, 
and  on  an  island  of  the  river,  120  miles  west-south-west  of 
Dublin  by  rail.  The  western  bank  of  the  river  is  occupied 
by  Irish  Town,  the  island  by  English  Town,  and  the  eastern 
bank  by  Newtown  Pery, — the  two  former  divisions  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  mean  houses  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes, 
and  Newtown  Pery  including  the  principal  streets,  shops, 
and  public  buildings.  The  different  parts  of  the  town  are 
connected  by  several  bridges,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  Wellesley  bridge,  erected  in  1827  at  a  cost  of  £85,000. 
The  cathedral  of  St  Mary,  founded  in  11S0,  and  rebuilt  in 


Plan  of  Limerick. 

1490,  is  a  cruciform  strueture  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  an 
embattled  tower  120  feet  in  height.  A  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  in  the  First  Pointed  style  was  erected  in  1860. 
The  other  principal  public  buildings  are  the  court-house, 
the  custom-house,  the  exchange,  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
the  town-hall,  the  county  jail,  the  city  jail,  the  infirmary, 
and  Barrington's  hospital.  There  are  barracks  for  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  infantry.  Limerick  as  a  port  occupies  the 
fourth  position  in  Ireland,  and,  while  possessing  secure  and 
open  communication  with  the  Atlantic,  is  included  in  a 
vast  network  of  inland  navigation.  Vessels  of  1000  tons 
can  unload  at  the  floating  dock,  and  vessels  of  500  tons  at 
the  quays.  A  graving  dock,  admitting  vessels  of  1500 
tons  for  repair,  has  lately  been  constructed.  The  value 
of  the  imports  in  1880  was  .£837,269,  the  average  for 
the  four  vears  1876-79  being  .£940,279,  and,  for  1872-75 
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£373,533.  Tor  the  same  dates  the  value  of  the  exports 
was  £26,569,  £9552,  and  £12,516.  The  principal  in- 
dustries are  flax  spinning  and  weaving,  and  the  manufacture 
of  lace  and  gloves.  There  are  also  breweries,  distilleries, 
tanneries,  and  flour-mills.  The  population  in  1851  was 
48,961,  which  in  1871  had  increased  to  49,980,  but  in 
1881  had  diminished  to  48,246. 

Limerick  is  said  to  have  been  the  ancient  Regia  of  Ptolemy  and 
the  Rosse-de-Naillcagh  of  the  Annals  of  Multifernan.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  it  was  visited  by  St  Patrick  in  the  5th  century,  but 
it  is  first  authentically  known  as  a  settlement  of  the  Danes,  who  in 
the  middle  of  the  9th  century  made  it  one  of  their  principal  towns, 
but  were  expelled  from  it  in  the  11th  century  by  Brian  Boroimhe. 
From  HOG  till  its  conquest  by  the  English  in  1174  it  was  the  seat 
of  the  kings  of  Thomond  or  North  ilunster,  and,  although  in  1179 
the  kingdom  of  Limerick  was  given  by  Henry  II.  to  Herbert  Fitz- 
herbert,  the  city  was  frequently  in  the  possession  of  the  Irish  chief- 
tains till  1195.  By  King  John  it  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
William  de  Burgo,  who  founded  English  Town,  and  for  its  defence 
erected  a  strong  castle.  The  city  was  frequently  besieged  in  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries.  In  the  15th  century  its  fortifications  were 
extended  to  include  Irish  Town,  and  until  their  demolition  in  1760 
it  was  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  kingdom.  In  1651  it 
was  taken  by  General  Ireton,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  siege  by 
William  III.  in  1690  its  resistance  was  terminated  in  October  of 
the  following  year  by  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  The  town  first 
obtained  municipal  privileges  in  1199,  and  these  were  confirmed 
and  extended  by  Edward  I.  and  other  sovereigns.  In  1609  it  re- 
ceived a  charter  constituting  it  a  county  of  a  city,  and  also  incorpo- 
rating a  society  of  merchants  of  the  staple,  with  the  same  privileges 
as  the  merchants  of  the  staple  of  Dublin  and  Waterford.     The 

fiowers  of  the  corporation  were  remodelled  by  the  Limerick  Regu- 
ation  Act  of  1823.  The  prosperity  of  the  city  dates  chiefly  from 
the  foundation  of  Newtown  Pery  by  Mr  Sexton  Pery  in  1769.  It 
returns  two  members  to  parliament.  See  the  History  by  Linahan, 
1866. 

LIMITATION,  Statutes  of,  are  Acts  of  Parliament  by 
which  rights  of  action  are  limited  to  a  fixed  period  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  events  giving  rise  to  the  cause  of 
action.  This  is  one  of  the  devices  by  which  lapse  of  time  is 
employed  to  settle  disputed  claims.  '  There  are  mainly  two 
modes  by  which  this  may  be  effected.  We  may  say  that 
the  active  enjoyment  of  a  right — or  possession — for  a  deter- 
mined period  shall  be  a  good  title  against  all  the  world. 
That  is  the  method  known  generally  as  Prescription 
(q.v.).  It  looks  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
defendant  in  a  disputed  claim  has  been  in  possession  or 
enjoyment  of  the  matter  in  dispute.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  principle  of  the  statutes  of  limitation  is  to  look  to  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  plaintiff  has  been  out  of 
possession.  The  point  of  time  at  which  he  might  first 
have  brought  his  action  having  been  ascertained,  the  lapse 
of  the  limited  period  after  that  time  bars  him  for  ever  from 
bringing  his  action.  In  both  cases  the  policy  of  the  law 
is  expressed  by  the  maxim  Interest  reipubliae  ut  sit  Jinis 
litium. 

The  principle  of  limitation  was  first  adopted  in  English 
law  in  connexion  with  real  actions,  i.e.,  actions  for  the 
recovery  of  real  property.  At  first  a  fixed  date  was  taken, 
and  no  action  could  be  brought  of  which  the  cause  had 
arisen  before  that  date.  By  the  Statute  of  Westminster 
tho  First  (3  Edward  I.  c.  39),  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.  was  fixed  as  the  date  of  limitation  for  such 
actions.  This  is  the  well  known  "  period  of  legal 
memory  "  recognized  by  tho  judges  in  a  different  class  of 
cases  to  which  a  rule  of  prescription  was  applied.  Posses- 
sion of  rights  in  alieno  solo  from  time  immemorial  was 
held  to  bo  an  indefeasible  title,  and  the  courts  following 
the  statutes  above  mentioned  held  time  immemorial  to 
begin  with  the  first  year  of  Richard  I. 

A  period  absolutely  fixed  became  in  course  of  time 
useless  for  the  purposes  of  limitation,  and  at  lust  the 
method  of  counting  back  :i  certain  number  of  years  from 
the  date  of  the  writs  was  adopted  in  the  Statute  32  Henry 
Vlll.  c.   2,  which  fixed  periods  of  thirty,  fifty,  and  sixty 


years  for  various  classes  of  actions  named  therein.  A  large 
number  of  statutes  since  that  time  have  establi-hed  periods 
of  limitation  for  different  kinds  of  actions.  Of  those  now  in 
force  the  most  important  are  21  James  I.  c  16  for  personal 
actions  in  general,  and  3  &  4  WilL  IV.  c.  27  relating  to 
actions  for  the  recovery  of  land.  The  latter  statute  has 
been  repealed  and  virtually  re-enacted  by  the  Real  Property 
Limitation  Act,  1S74,  which  reduced  the  period  of  limitation 
from  twenty  years  to  twelve,  for  all  actions  brought  after 
the  1st  January  1879.  The  principal  section  of  the  Act  of 
WilL  IV.  will  show  the  modus  operandi: — "After  the  31st 
December  1833,  no  person  shall  make  an  entry  or  distress, 
or  bring  an  action  to  recover  any  land  or  rent  hut  within 
twenty  years  next  after  the  time  at  which  the  right  to  make 
such  entry  or  distress  or  to  bring  such  action  shall  have 
first  accrued  to  some  person  through  whom  he  claims,  or 
shall  have  first  accrued  to  the  person  making  or  bringing 
the  same."  Another  section  defines  the  times  at  which  the 
right  of  action  or  entry  shall  be  deemed  to  have  accrued 
iu  particular  cases;  eg.,  when  the  estate  claimed  shall  have 
been  an  estate  or  interest  in  reversion,  such  right  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  first  accrued  at  the  time  at  which  such 
estate  or  interest  became  an  estate  or  interest  in  possession. 
Thus  suppose  lands  to  be  let  by  A  to  B  from  1830  for  a 
period  of  fifty  years,  and  that  a  portion  of  such  lands  is 
occupied  by  C  from  1831  without  any  colour  of  title  from 
B  or  A — C's  long  possession  would  be  of  no  avail  against 
an  action  brought  by  A  for  the  recovery  of  the  land  after 
the  determination  of  B's  lease.  A  would  have  twelve 
years  after  the  determination  of  the  lease  within  which  to 
bring  his  action,  and  might  thus,  by  an  action  brought  in 
1891,  disestablish  a  person  who  had  been  in  quiet  posses- 
sion since  1831.  What  the  law  looks  to  is  not  the  length 
of  time  during  which  C  has  enjoyed  the  property,  but  the 
length  of  time  which  A  has  suffered  to  elapse  since  he  might 
first  have  brought  his  action. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Real  Property 
Limitation  Act  does  more  than  bar  the  remedy.  It  extin- 
guishes the  right,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  other 
Limitation  Acts,  which,  while  barring  the  remedy,  preserve 
the  right,  so  that  it  may  possibly  become  available  in  some 
other  way  than  by  action. 

By  section  14  of  the  Act  of  Will.  IV.,  "when  any 
acknowledgment  of  the  title  of  the  person  entitled  shall 
have  been  given  to  him  or  his  agent  in  writing  signed  by 
the  person  in  possession,  or  in  receipt  of  the  profits  or 
rent,  then  the  right  of  the  person  (to  whom  such  acknow- 
ledgment shall  have  been  given)  to  make  an  entry  or 
distress  or  bring  an  action  shall  be  deemed  to  have  first 
accrued  at  the  time  at  which  such  acknowledgment,  or  the 
last  of  such  acknowledgments,  was  given.  By  section  15, 
persons  under  the  disability  of  infancy,  lunacy,  or  coverture, 
or  beyond  seas,  and  their  representatives,  are  to  be  allowed 
ten  years  from  tho  termination  of  this  disability,  or  death 
(which  shall  have  fust  happened),  notwithstanding  that  the 
ordinary  period  of  limitation  shall  have  expired. 

By  21  James  I.  c.  16,  actions  of  trespass,  detinue,  trover, 
replevin,  or  account,  actions  on  the  case  (except  for  slander), 
actions  of  debt  arising  out  of  a  simple  contract,  and  actions 
for  arrears  of  rent  not  duo  upon  specialty,  shall  be  limited 
to  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  cause  of  action.  Actions 
for  assault,  menace,  battery,  wounds,  and  imprisonment 
are  limited  to  four  years,  and  actions  for  slander  to  two 
years.  Persons  labouring  under  disabilities  are  allowed 
the  same  time  after  the  removal  of  the  disability.  When 
tho  defendant  is  "beyond  seas"  (i.e.,  outside  tho  United 
Kingdom  and  tho  adjacent  islands)  a  similar  extension 
of  time  is  allowed. 

An  acknowledgment,  whether  by  payment  on  account 
or  by  mere  spoken  words,  was  formerly  sufficient  to  tuke 
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the  case  out  of  the  statute.     The  Act  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  11 
(Lord  Tenterdeu's  Act)  requires  any  promise  or  adi 
of  liability  to  bo  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be 
charged,  otherwise  it  will  not  bar  tbe  statute. 

Contracts  under  seal  are  governed  as  to  limitation  by 
3i4  William  IV.  c.  42,  which  provides  that  actions  for 
rent  upon  auy  indenture  of  demise,  or  of  covenant,  or  debt, 
or  any  bond  or  other  specialty,  and  on  recognizances,  must 
be  brought  within  twenty  years  after  cause  of  action. 
Actions  of  debt  on  au  award  (the  submission  being  not 
under  seal),  or  for  a  copyhold  fine,  or  for  money  levied,  on 
a  writ  of  fieri  facias,  must  be  brought  within  six  years. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  limitations  fixed  by  various  Acts, 
the  following  may  be  noticed.  Suits  and  indictments  under 
penal  statutes  are  limited  to  two  years  if  the  forfeiture  is 
to  the  crown,  to  one  year  if  the  forfeiture  is  to  tho  common 
informer.  Penal  actions  by  persons  aggrieved  are  limited 
to  two  years*  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  42).  Actions  brought 
agaiust  a  justice  of  tbe  peace  for  acts  done  in  the  execution 
of  his  office  are  limited  to  six  calendar  months  (11  &  12 
Vict.  c.  44).  Acts  done  under  any  local  or  personal  Act 
of  Parliament  can  only  be  sued  upon  within  two  years 
(5  <fe  6  Vict.  c.  97). 

A  defence  under  the  statutes  of  limitations  must  in 
general  be  specially  pleaded.  Limitation  is  regarded 
strictly  as  a  law  of  procedure.  The  English  courts  will 
therefore  apply  their  own  rules  to  all  actions,  although  the 
cause  of  action  may  have  arisen  in  a  country  in  which 
different  rules  of  limitation  exist.  This  is  also  a  recognized 
principle  of  private  international  law. 

United  Slates. — The  principle  of  the  6tatute  of  limitations 
has  passed  with  some  modification  into  tbe  statute-books 
of  every  State'in  the  Union  except  Louisiana,  v/hose  laws 
of  limitation  are  essentially  the  prescriptions  of  the  civil 
law  drawn  from  the  Partidas,  or  "  Spanish  Code."  As 
to  personal  actions,  it  is  generally  provided  that  they  shall 
be  brought  within  a  certain  specified  time — usually  six 
years  or  less — from  the  time  when  the  cause  of  action 
accrues,  and  not  after,  while  for  land  the  "general  if 
not  universal  limitation  of  the  right  to  bring  action  or  to 
make  entry  is  to  twenty  years  after  the  right  to  enter  or  to 
bring  the  action  accrues  "  (Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary,  art. 
"  Limitations  ").  The  constitutional  provision  prohibiting 
States  from  passing  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts is  not  infringed  by  a  law  of  limitations,  unless  it  bars 
a  right  of  action  already  accrued  without  giving  a  reason- 
able term  within  which  to  bring  the  action.  (e.  r.) 

LTMOGES,  capital  of  the  department  of  Haute  Vienne, 
France,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  Limousin,  lies  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vienne,  248 
miles  by  rail  south-south-west  from  Paris,  on  the  Paris  and 
Toulouse  Railway,  at  its  junction  with  the  Charente  line. 
It  has  also  direct  railway  communication  by  Bellac  with 
Poitiers.  The  population  in  1876  was  59,011.  In  fipito 
of  many  modern  improvements  and  clearances,  commenc- 
ing witli  the  administration  of  Turgot  in  1762,  the  city  still 
contains  old  quarters,  which  are  dark,  wretched,  and  un- 
healthy. 

The  cathedral,  tho  most  remarkable  building,  not  only 
in  the  town  but  in  the  entire  province,  is  in  the  Parisian 
Ogival  style,  and  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  heathen  basilica, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  was  transformed  into  a  Chris- 
tian church  by  St  Martial.  The  present  edifice  was  built 
between  1273  and  1327,  and  has  been  quite  recently  re- 
stored, the  north  front  of  the  transept,  distinguished  by  the 
richness  and  perfection  of  its  details,  having  been  finally 
completed  in  1851.  The  campanile  is  an  elegant  slightly 
leaning  tower,  204  feet  high.  The  interior  of  the  church 
is  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  elegance  of  its  construc- 
tion.    It  has  a  magnificent  rood-loft,  attributed  to  Bishop 


Jcau  de  Langeac  (1533)  ;  close  by  the  choir  screen  is  the 
mausoleum  of  the  fame  prelate.  The  glass  was  repaired 
in  the  16th  century,  but  is  still  undergoing  restoration. 
L'nder  the  choir  is  the  crypt  of  the  old  Koinan  church, 
containing  frescos  of  the  11th  century.  Some  of  tbe 
houses  still  standing  iu  Limoges  date  from  the  Middle 


Plan  of  Limoges 
Ages ;  and  commemorative  tablets  mark  the  birthplace  of 
the  chancellor  D'Aguesseau  and  of  Marshals  Jourdan  and 
Bugeaud.  There  is  a  museum  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
and,  in  connexion  with  the  local  industry,  a  very  valuable 
ceramic  museum.  Limoges  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
12  th  army  corps,  and  is  also  the  seat  of  several  learned 
societies,  and  of  a  court  of  appeal. 

The  principal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 
The  kaolin  of  St  Yrieix  is  of  such  superior  quality  that 
it  is  exported  even  to  America;  the  pegmatite  used  for 
enamel  is  obtained  at  Chanteloube,  about  25  miles  from 
Limoges,  on  the  Paris  railway.  Thirty-five  factories  with 
eighty  furnaces  and  fifty-four  paiuting  rooms  (800  artists) 
employ  5800  workers  of  both  sexes,  and  produce  goods  to 
the  annual  value  of  12  millions  of  francs.  There  are  many- 
others  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 
Limoge3  has  also  wool  and  cotton  spinning-mills,  and 
cloth  factories,  pnper-works,  foundries,  &c.  Shoemaking 
gives  employment  to  600  persons,  and  the  manufacture  of 
clogs  to  250.  There  is  an  extensive  trade  in  wine  and 
spirits,  cattle,  cereals,  and  wood.  The  Vienne  is  navigable 
for  rafts  above  Limoges,  and  the  logs  brought  down  by  the 
current  are  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  by  the 
inhabitants  of  tho  Naveix  quarter,  who  form  a  special 
guild  for  this  industry. 

Limoges  was  a  place  of  importance  even  nt  the  time  of  theBoiuan 
conquest,  and  sent  ten  thousand  soldiers  to  the  defence  of  Alcsia. 
In  11  B.C.  it  took  tho  name  of  Augustus  [Augustorilum) ;  but  in 
the  4th  century  it  was  anew  called  by  the  name  of  the  /.  numen, 
whose  capital  it  was.  It  then  contained  palaces  and  baths,  natl 
its  own  senate  and  the  right  of  coinage.  (Till  18S7  it  had  a  mint.) 
Christianity  was  introduced  by  St  Martial.  In  the  6th  century 
Limoges  was  devastated  by  the  Vandals  and  tho  Visigoths. 
Viscounts  were  set  over  it  by  Clovis.  It  suffered  again  in  the  wars 
between  tho  Franks  and  tho  people  of  Auuitainc,  from  Gorman 
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invasion,  and  from  a  struggle  which  arose  between  two  parties  into 
which  the  city  was  divided,  led  by  the  abbot  of  St  Martial  and  by 
the  bishop  respectively.  During  the  Hundred  Years'  War  it  was 
taken  again  and  again  by  the  French  and  English.  Confiscated 
under  John  Lackland,  it  was  again  ceded  by  Louis  IX.  In  1370  the 
Black  Prince  took  it  by  assault,  and  gave  it  up  to  fire  and  sword, — 
a  disaster  from  which  it  was  slow  to  recover.  The  religious  wars, 
pestilence,  anil  famine  desolated  it  in  turn,  but  the  ravages  of  all 
these  were  surpassed  by  the  plague  of  1630-31,  which  carried  off 
more  than  twenty  thousand  persons.  The  wise  administrations  of 
He'nri  d'Aguesseau,  father  of  the  chancellor,  and  of  Turgot 
enabled  Lii^oges  to  recover  its  former  prosperity.  There  have 
been  several'  noteworthy  conflagrations,  destroying  whole  quarters 
of  the  city,  built,  as  it  then  was,  of  wood.  That  of  1790  lasted 
for  two  months,  and  destroyed  ono  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
houses ;  that  of  18C4  laid  under  ashes  an  area  of  10,000  square 
metres.  Limoges  celebrates  every  seven  years  a  ourious  religious 
festival  (Fete  d'Ostension),  during  which  the  relics  of  St  Martial  are 
exposed  for  seven  weeks,  attracting  largo  numbers  of  visitors.  It 
dates  from  the  10th  century,  and  commemorates  a  pestilence  (mal 
lies  ardents)  which,  after  destroying  forty  thousand  persons,  is 
believed  to  have  been  stayed  by  the  intercession  of  the  saint. 

LINACRE,  or  Lynaker,  Thomas  (1460-1524),  a 
distinguished  humanist  and  physician,  was  born  at 
Canterbury  about  the  year  1460.  Of  his  parentage  or 
descent  nothing  certain  is  known.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  cathedral  school  of  Canterbury,  then 
under  the  direction  of  William  of  Selling,  afterwards  prior 
of  Canterbury.  Selling  was  an  ardent  scholar,  and  one 
of  the  earliest  in  England  who  cultivated  Greek  learning. 
From  him  Linacre  must  have  received  his*  first  incentive 
to  this  study,  in  which  he  afterwards  became  eminent. 
Linacre  entered  the  university  of  Oxford  about  the  year 
14S0,  and  in  1484  was  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College.  Shortly  afterwards  he  visited  Italy  in  the  train 
of  William  of  Selling,  who  was  sent  by  Henry  VIII.  as  an 
envoy  to  the  papal  court,  and  accompanied  his  patron  as 
far  as  Bologna.  There  he  became  the  pupil  of  Angelo 
Poliziano,  and  afterwards  shared  the  instruction  which  that 
great  scholar  imparted  at  Florence  to  the  youthful  sons  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  The  younger  of  these  princes  became 
Pope  Leo  X.,  and  was  in  after  years  mindful  of  his  old 
companionship  with  Linacre. 

Among  his  other  teachers  and  friends  in  Italy  should  be 
mentioned  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  Hermolaus  Barbarus, 
Aldus  Romanus  the  printer  of-  Venice,  and  Nicolaus 
Leonicenus  of  Vicenza.  Linacre  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine  with  great  distinction  at  Padua.  On  his 
return  to  Oxford,  full  of  the  learning  and  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  t'ne  Italian  Renaissance,  he  formed  one  of  the 
brilliant  circle  of  Oxford  scholars,  including  Colet,  Grocyn, 
and  William  Latimer,  who  are  mentioned  with  so  much 
warm  eulogy  in  the  letters  of  Erasmus. 

Linacre  does  not  appear  to  have  practised  or  taught 
medicine  in  Oxford.  About  the  year  1501  he  was  called 
to  court  as  tutor  of  the  young  prince  Arthur;  and  con- 
tinued to  act  in  this  capacity  till  the  prince's  death  in  1503. 
On  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  he  was  appointed  the 
king's  physician,. an  office  at  that  time  of  considerable  in- 
fluence and  importance,  and  practised  medicine  in  London, 
having  among  his  patients  most  of  the  great  statesmen 
and  prelates  of  the  time,  as  Wolsey,  Warhani,  and  Fox. 

After  some  years  of  professional  -activity,  and  when  in 
advanced  life,  Linacre  received  priest's  orders.  But^as  he 
had  for  some  years  previously  held  several  clerical  benefices, 
it  would  seem  that  ho  must  have  been  already  a  deacon, 
and  thus  nominally  at  least  a  cleric,  but  this  status  would 
not  in  those  clays  have  interfered  with  his  practising  as  a 
physician.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  his  ordination 
as  priest  was  connected  with  his  retirement  from  active 
life.  Literary  labours,  and  the  cares  of  the  foundation 
which  owed  its  existence  chiefly  to  him,  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  occupied  Linacre's,  remaining  years  till  his 
death  iu  1024. 


Linacre  was  more  of  a  scholar  than  a  man  of  letters, 
and  rather  a  man  of  learning  than  a  scientific  investigator. 
It  is  difficult  now  to  judge  of  his  practical  skill  in  his 
profession,  but  it  was  evidently  highly  esteemed  in  his 
own  day ;  and  several  instances  are  recorded  of  his  wise 
prognosis  and  judicious  treatment.  He  took  no  part  ir 
political  or  theological  questions,  and  died  too  soon  tc 
have  to  declare  himself  on  either  side  in  the  formidable 
controversies  which  were  even  in  his  lifetime  beginning  to 
arise. 

But  his  career  as  a  scholar  was  one  eminently  character- 
istic of  the  critical  period  in  the  history  of  learning  through 
which  he  lived.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Englishmen  who 
studied  Greek  in  Italy,  whence  he  brought  back  to  his 
native  country  and  his  own  university  the  lessons  of  the 
"New  Learning."  His  teachers,  who  have  already  been 
named,  were  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  day. 
Among  his  pupils  was  one — Erasmus — whose  name  alone 
would  suffice  to  preserve  the  memory  of  his  instructor  in 
Greek,  and  others  of  note  in  letters  and  politics,  such  as 
Sir  Thomas  More,  the  lamented  Prince  Arthur,  and  Queen 
Mary;  Colet,  Grocyn,  William  Lilye,  and  other  eminent 
scholars  were  his  intimate  friends,  and  he  was  esteemed 
by  a  still  wider  circle  of  literary  correspondents  in  all  parts 
of  Europe. 

Linacre's  literary  activity  was  displayed  in  two  directions,  in 
pure  scholarship  and  in  translation  from  tho  Greek.  In  the  domain 
of  scholarship  he  was  known  by  the  rudiments  of  (Latin)  grammar 
composed  in  English  for  the  use  of  the  Princess  Mary,  and  after- 
wards translated  into  Latin  by  George  Buchanan,  and  byn  work  on 
Latin  composition,  De  cmaidatn  strurtura  Latini  seniioms,  which 
enjoyed  a  wide  popularity.  It  was  originally  composed  for  the  Use 
of  St  Paul's  schoo],  when  founded  by  Dean  Colet,  but  was  set  aside 
as  uitsuited  for  the  purpose.  It  was,  however,  printed  in  London, 
in  15'24,  and  many  times  reprinted  on  the  Continent. 

Linacre's  only  medical  works  were  his  translations.  It  was  the 
cherished  project  of  his  life  tohnake  the  works  of  Galen  (and  indeed 
those  of  Aristotle  also)  accessible  to  all  readers  of  Latin.  What  he 
effected  in  the  case  of  the  first,  though  not  trilling  in  itself,  is  in- 
considerable as  compared  with  the  whole  mass  of  Galen's  writings; 
and  of  his  translations  from  Aristotle,  some  of  winch  are  known  to 
have  been  completed,  nothing  has  survived.  The  following  arc  tho 
works  of  Galen  translated  by  Linacre  : — (1)  De  Sanitate  Tucnda, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1517  ;  (2)  Mclhodus  Mcdcndi.  'Paris,  1519  ;  (3) 
Dc  Tempera  mentis  ct  de  Inieqitali  Intetnpcric,  Cambridge,  1521;  (4) 
Dc  Naturalibus  Facultalibvs,  London,  1523;  (5)  Dc  Syviptomatum 
DiffercntiisctCuusis,  London,  1524;  (6)  Dc  Pidsuum  Usu,  London, 
without  date.  He  also  translated  for  the  use  of  his  pupil  Prince 
Arthur  an  astronomical  treatise  of  Proclns,  De  Sjihtura,  winch  was 
printed  at  Venice  by  Aldus  hi  1499.  The  accuracy,  of  these  trans- 
lations and  their  elegance  of  style  were  universally  admitted.  They, 
have  been  generally  accepted  as  the  standard  versions  of  those  parts 
of  Galen's  writings,  and  frequently  reprinted,  either  as  a  part  of 
the  collected  works  or  separately. 

But  the  most  important  service  which  Linacre  conferred  upon  his 
own  profession  and -science  was  not  by  his  writings.  To  him  was 
chiefly  owing  the  foundation  by  royal  charter  of  the  Collego  of 
Physicians  in  London,  which  first  gavo  the  medical  profession  in 
this  country  a  recognized  legal  status,  and  which  has  been  the 
model  of  all  tho  similar  colleges  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  now  college, 
which  he  further  aided  by  conveying  to  it  his  own  house,  and  by 
the  gift  of  his  library.  Shortly  beforo  his  death  Linacre  obtained 
from  tho  king  letters  patent  for  the  establishment  of  readerships 
in  medicine  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  placed  some  Valuable 
estates  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  their  endowment.  Two  reader- 
ships were  founded  in  Morton  College,  Oxford,  and  ono  in  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  but  owing  to  neglect  and  bad  manage- 
ment of  the  funds,  they  fell  into  uselessncss  and  obscurity.  The 
'  ixford  foundation  was  revived  by  the  university  commissioners  in 
1856  in  tho  form  of  tho  Linacre  professorship  of  anatomy.  Pos- 
terity has  done  justice  to  the  generosity  and  public  spirit  which 
prompted  these  foundations  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize 
;i  strong  constructive  genius  in  the  scheme  of  tho  College  of 
Physicians,  by  which  Linacre  not  only  first  organized  the  mi  dice] 
profession  in  England,  but  impressed  upon  it  for  some  centuries 
the  stamp  of  his  own  individuality.  The  intellectual  fastidiousness 
of  Linacre,  and  his  habits  of  minute  accuracy  were,  us  Erasmus 
suggests,  tlie  chiof  causo  why  he  accomplished  so  little  and  left 
behind  no  more  permanent  literary  memorials.  It  will  be  found, 
perhaps,  dillicult  to  justify  by  any  extant  work  the  extremely  high 
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reputation  which  he  cnioyed  among  the  scholars  of  his  time.  His 
Latin  style  was  so  much  admired  that,  according  to  the  flattering 
eulogium  of  Erasmus,  Galen  spoke  better  Latin  in  the  version  of 
Linacre  than  he  had  before  spoken  Greek  ;  and.  even  Aristotle  dis- 
played a  grace  which  he  hardly  attained  to  in  his  native  tongue. 
Erasmus  praises  also  Liuacre's  critical  judgment  (vir  non  exacti 
tantum  sed  seven  judicii).  According  to  others  it  was  hard  to  say 
whether  he  were  more  distinguished  as  a  grammarian  or  a  rheto- 
rician. Of  Greek  lie  was  regarded  as  a  consummate  master  ;  and  he 
wac  equally  eminent  as  a  "philosopher,"  that  is,  as  learned  in  the 
works  of  the  ancient  philosophers  and  naturalists.  In  this  there 
may  have  been,  as  the  custom  of  the  day  was,  some  exaggeration  ; 
but  all  have  acknowledged  the  elevation  of  Liuacre's  character,  and 
the  fine  moral  qualities  summed  up  in  the  epitaph  written  by  John 
Cains: — "  Fraudes  dolosque  mire  perosus  ;  fidus  aniiuis  :  omnibus 
ordinibus  juxta  cams." 

The  materials  for  Llnacre's  biography  arc  to  a  large  extent  contained  in 
the  older  biographical  collections  of  George  Lilly  (In  Paulas  Jovlits,  Descriptio 
Brita>un.r).  bale,  Leland,  and  Pits,  in  Wood's  Athena  Oronienses,  and  in  the 
Bfoffraphia  Brilaniwa;  but  all  are  completely  collected  In  the  Life  of  Thomas 
Ltnatrt,  by  Dr  Xoble  Johnson,  London.  1835.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to 
Dr  Slunk  s  lioil  tf  (he  Royal  CoHege  of  Physicians.  2d  ed.,  London.  1S7S;  and  I  he 
Introduction,  by  Dr  Pnvne.  to  a  'facsimile  reproduction  of  Liuacre's  version  of 
Galtn.  dt  Teinperamends,  published  by  Messrs  Maemillan,  Cambridge,  18S1. 
With  the  exception  of  this  treatise,  none  of  Liimcre's  works  or  translation!)  have 
been  reprinted  in  modern  times.  (J.  F.  P.) 

LINARES,  an  important  raining  town  in  the  province  of 
Jaen,  Spain,  is  situated  in  an  arid  plain,  near  the  foot  of 
the  Sierra  Morena,  24  miles  north-north-east  from  the  town 
of  Jaeu,  12  north-east  from  that  of  Baeza,  and  half  an  hour 
by  rail  from  the  Vadollano  station  of  the  Madrid  and 
Cordova  line.  The  streets  are  ill  paved,  irregular,  aud 
ugly,  and,  apart  from  a  fine  fountain  of  Roman  origin,  the 
town  presents  no  architectural  features  of  interest.  There 
is  some  trade  in  the  oil  and  wine  of  the  neighbourhood, 
which  are  excellent  aud  plentiful ;  wool  is  exported  to 
Catalonia  and  Valencia ;  and  cattle-breeding,  especially  of 
animals  for  the  bull-ring,  is  also  carried  on.  But  the 
population,  which  in  1877  numbered  36,630,  and  includes 
some  120  English,  with  a  consul  and  a  chaplain,  is  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  working  of  the  extensive  lead-mines  to 
the  north-west  of  the  town,  and  in  various  concomitant 
industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  dynamite, 
match  for  blasting  purposes,  rope,  and  the  like.  The 
mining  plant  is  entirely  imported,  principally  from  England. 
In  respect  of  the  quantity  and  uniform  excellence  of  their 
productions  the  lead-miues  of  the  province  of  Jaen  are  un- 
surpassed. For  the  year  1876-77  the  joint  output  of  those 
of  Linares,  Vilches,  Bailen,  Carboneros,  Santa  Helena,  and 
(in  part)  La  Carolina  was  stated  at  1,620,000  cwts.  of  ore, 
wurth  upwards  of  ,£S00,0Q0, — the  proportion  of  silver  to 
lead  varying  from  20  to  60  grammes  of  the  former  to  every 
50  kilogrammes  of  the  latter.  The  best  class  of  ore  is 
exported,  chiefly  to  France  and  Belgium ;  the  inferior 
classes  are  smelted  for  the  most  part  in  Spain;  About 
2  miles  to  the  south  of  Linares  is  the  village  of  Cazlona, 
which  still  shows  some  remains  of  the  ancient  C'astulo;  and 
the  ancient  mines  some  5  miles  to  the  north,  which  are  now 
known  as  "Los  Pozos  de  Anibal,"  may  with  some  proba- 
bility bo  assigned  to  the  Carthaginian  period. 
Plate  LINCOLN,  one  of  the  four  eastern  maritime  counties 

VIII.  of  England,  lies  between  523  39'  and  53°  43'  N.  lat,  and 
0°  22'  E.  and  0"  56'  \V.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Humber,  E.  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Wash, 
S.E.  for  3  mile^  by  Norfolk,  S.  by  Cambridge  and  North- 
ampt  n.  S.W.  by  Rutland,  W.  by  Leicestershire  and  Notts, 
and  X.YV.  by  Yorkshire.  Its  greatest  length  north  and 
south,  from  Barton-on-Humber  to  Market  Deeping,  is  75 
miles,  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Wroot  on  the  west  to  Salt- 
fleet  on  the  ea  niles,  its  circuit  about  260  miles. 

Its  area  is  1,7G7,902  acres,  or  abon  uare  miles, 

cond  largest  county  in  England. 
. — The  coast-line,  about  110  miles  in  length, 
is  low  and  marshy,  and  artificial  banks  for  guarding  against 
the  inroads  of  the  sea  are  to  be  found,  in  places,  all  along 
<;he  coast,     from  Grimsby  to  Skegness  traces  of  a  sub- 


marine forest  are  visible  ;  but  while  the  sea  is  encroachiti" 
upon  some  parts  of  the  coast  it  is  receding  from  others,  as 
shown  by  Holbeach,  which  is  now  6  miles  from  the  sea. 
Several  thousand  acres  have  been  reclaimed  from  this  part 
of  the  Wash,  and  round  the  mouth  of  the  Nene  on  the  south- 
east. The  deep  bay  between  the  coasts  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Norfolk,  called  the  Wash,  is  full  of  dangerous  sandbanks 
and  silt ;  the  navigable  portion,  off  the  Lincolnshire  coast, 
is  known  as  the  Boston  deeps.  The  rapidity  of  the  tides 
in  this  inlet,  and  the  lowness  of  its  shores,  which  are 
generally  indistinct  on  account  of  mist  from  a  moderate 
offing,  render  this  the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  east  coast  of  Englaud. 

Surface  and  Geology, — The  surface  of  Lincolnshire  is 
generally  a  large  plain,  some  portions  of  which  are  below 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  south-east  parts  are  perfectly 
flat ;  and  about  one-third  of  the  county  consists  of  feus 
and  marshes,  intersected  in  all  directions  by  artificial  drains, 
called  locally  dykes,  delphs,  drains,  becks,  learns,  and  eaux. 
This  flat  surface  is,  however,  broken  by  two  ranges  of  cal- 
careous hills  running  north  and  south  through  the  county, 
and  known  as  the  Clifl'  and  the  Wolds.  The  former  range, 
on  the  west,  runs  nearly  due  north  fromGrantliam  to  Lincoln, 
and  thence  to  the  Humber,  traversing  the  Heaths  of  Lin- 
colnshire, which  were  formerly  open  moors,  rabbit  warrens, 
and  sheep  walks,  but  are  now  enclosed  and  brought  into 
high  cultivation.  Parallel  with  this  range  on  the  east  side  of 
it  runs  the  old  Roman  Ermine  Street,  sometimes  called  the 
Cliff  Row  Road.  The  Wolds  form  a  ridge  of  bold  hills 
extending  from  Spilsby  to  P>arton-on-Huniber  for  about  40 
miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  S  miles.  Eefcween 
the  Wolds  and  the  sea  lie  the  Marshes,  a  level  tract  of  rich, 
alluvial  soil  extending  from  Barton-on-Humber  to  Wain- 
fleet,  varying  in  breadth  from  5  to  10  miles.  Between. 
the  Wetland  and  the  Nene  in  the  south-east  of  the  county 
are  Gedney  Marsh,  Holbeach  Marsh,  Moulton  Marsh,  and 
Sutton  Marsh. 

The  Fens,  the  soil  of  which  has  been  formed  partly  by 
tidal  action  and  partly  by  the  decay  of  forests,  occupy  the 
Isle  of  Axholme  on  the  north-west,  the  vale  of  Ancholme  ou 
the  north,  and  most  of  the  country  south-east  of  Lincoln. 
The  chief  of  these  are  the  Holland,  Wildmore,  West,  and 
East  Fens  draining  into  the  Witham  ;  and  the  Deeping, 
Bourn,  Great  Porsand,  and  Whaplode  Fens  draining  into 
the  Welland.  Owing  to  the  dead  level  of  these  districts 
there  is  perhaps  more  artificial  drainage  in  Lincolnshire 
than  in  any  other  English  county;  and  this  part  of  the 
country  resembles  in  many  respects,  especially  in  embank- 
ments and  dykes,  the  continental  Holland. 

The  drainage  of  the  Fens  appears  to  have  early  occupied  attention. 
Shortly  after  the  Norman  .Conquest  Richard  de  Rulos,  lord  of 
Brnnn,  and  chamberlain  to  William  I.,  enclosed  and  drained  a 
luge  part  of  Deeping  Fen  in  so  complete  a  manner  that  the  work 
would  not  be  disgraced  by  a  comparison  with  the  more  scientific 
efforts  of  modern  times.  Excluding  the  Welland  by  a  bank,  lie 
changed  "deep  lakes  and  impassable  fens  into  most  fruitful  fields 
and  pastures,  and  the  most  humid  and  moorish  parts  thereof  iiKo 
a  garden  of  pleasure." 

The  drainage  of  the  remaining  levels  of  Lincolnshire  was  chiefly 
commenced  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.     Til 
West,  and  Wildmore  Fens  were  contracted  for  in  the  1    '  ' 
I.     The  earl  of  Lindsey  undertook  all   the  fens  in  Holland  and 
Kesteven,  north  of  the  river  Glen  up  to  Lincoln,  on  the  completion 
of  which  24, 000  acres  were  awarded  to  him.     In  the  13th  of- 
reign,  the  king  declared  Inn  I  adertoker"  of  the  R 

Fen,  containing  22,000  acres,  out  of  which  he  was  to  have  8000  for 
his  share.  Sir  John  Monsou  with  other  freeholder?  drained  ilie 
Ancholme  level  in  the  north,  and  had  SS27  ne> 
In  the  same  reign  the  Isle  of  Axholme  was  undertaken  by  ' 
Vermuijdcn  and  his  Dutch  and  Flemish  followers.  These  operations 
emipted  during  the  civil  wars,  and  many  of  the  works 
i  by  the  "stilt-walkers,"  so  curiously  described  by  Camden. 
Little 'was  done  towards  restoring  the  works  thus  destroyed  till  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  when  several  townships,  having  a  right 
of  common  over  particular  feus,  began  to  join  in  procuring  Acts  of 
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Parliament  for  their  drainage,  enclosure,  and  division.  The  Holland 
Fen  was  the  first  to  be  dealt  with,  about  1768  ;  in  spite  of  renewed 
and  riotous  opposition  from  the  "stilt-walkers,"  all  the  fen  lands 
t*ccssfiilly  drained  and  enclosed,  and  on  tire  completion  of  the 
East.  West,  and  Wildmorc  Fons  (about  60,000  acres)  the  race  of 
"  .stilt-walkers  "  became  extinct.  The  low  lands  adjoiuing  the  tidal 
reaches  of  the  Trent  and  H umber,  and  part  of  those  around  the 
Wash,  have  been  raised  above  the  natural  level,  and  enriched  by 
the  process  of  warping,  which  consists  in  letting  the  tide  run  over 
the  land,  and  retaining  it  there  a  sufficient  time  to  permit  of  the 
deposit  of  the  sand  and  mud  held  ill  solution  by  the  waters. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  county  is  very  pleasing. 
The  level  tracts  are  richly  cultivated  ;  the  hills  and  dales  are 
interspersed  with  wood  and  lawn ;  and  many  spots  on  the 
Cliff  or  Wolds  command  extensive  and  charming  views. 
The  charms  of  the  Fen  districts  are  described  a?  "a  beauty 
as  of  the  sea,  of  boundless  expanse  and  freedom"  (Kingsley). 
Not  a  few  passages  in  the  writings  of  Tennyson  (a  native 
of  the  county)  bear  the  impress  of  the  scenery  and  colour- 
ings of  the  Fens. 

The  geological  formations,  for  the  most  part,  extend  in 
parallel  belts,  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  length  of  the  county, 
from  north  to  south,  and  succeed  one  another,  in  ascending 
order,  from  west  to  east. 

1.  The  lowest  is  tho  Triassic  or  New  Red  Sandstone  found  in  the 
Isle  of  Axholme  and  the  valley  of  the  Trent  in  the  form  of  marls, 
sandstone,  and  gypsom.  The  presence  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  which 
tingos  the  beds  red  seems  to  have  been  prejudicial  to  animal  life; 
therefore  few  fossils  are  found.  Fish  scales  and  teeth,  with  bones 
and  footprints  of  the  Labyrinthodon,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  sand- 
stone. The  red  clay  is  frequently  dug  for  brick-making.  The  beds 
dip  gently  towards  the  east.  At  the  junction  between  the  Trias  and 
Lias  arc  series  of  beds  termed  Piha?tics,  which  seem  to  mark  a  trans- 
ition from  one  to  the  other.  These  beds  are  in  part  exposed  in 
pits  near  Newark,  and  extend  north  by  Gainsborough  to  where  the 
Trent  flows  into  the  Huinber,  passing  thence  into  Yorkshire.  The 
characteristic  shells  are  found  at  Lea,  2  miles  south  of  Gains- 
borough, with  a  thin  stratum  of  bone  bed  full  of  fish  teeth  and 
scales. 

2.  The  Lower  Lias  comes  next  in  order,  with  a  valuable  bed  of 
ironstone  now  largely  worked.  This  bed  is  about  27  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  crops  out  at  Scunthorpe,  where  the  workings  are  open  and 
shallow.  The  Middle  Lias,  which  enters  the  county  near  Wools- 
thorpe,  is  about  20  or  30  feet  thick,  and  is  very  variable  both  in 
thickness  and  mineralogical  character.  The  Upper  Lias  enters  the 
county  at  Stainby,  passing  by  Grantham  and  Lincoln.  It  forms  the 
west  slope  of  the  Cliff  range,  and  is  thickest  upon  the  highest  hills. 
The  Lias  thus  occupies  a  band  about  8  or  10  miles  in  width  in  the 
south,  narrowing  until  on  the  H  umber  it  is  about  a  mile  wide. 

3.  To  this  succeed  the  three  Oolite  formations.  The  Lower  Oolite, 
somewhat  narrower  than  the  Lias,  extends  from  the  boundary  with 
Rutland  due  north  past  Lincoln  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Humber. 
The  Middle  Oolite,  very  narrow  in  the  south  hear  Wilsthorpe,  widen- 
ing gradually  about  Sleaford,  and  then  suddenly  contracting  again 
south  of  Lincoln,  sends  out  a  narrow  band  south-efist  towards 
Spilsby.  It  then  proceeds  north  from  Lincoln  with  decreasing 
width  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Humber.  The  Upper  Oolite  and  Kinr- 
nieridge  clay  start  from  the  vicinity  of  Stamford,  and  after  attaining 
their  greatest  width  near  Horncastle,  run  north-north-west  to  tho 
Humber. 

4.  In  the  Cretaceous  system  of  the  Wolds,  the  Lower  Greensand 
runs  nearly  parallel  with  tho  Upper  Oolite  past  South  Willingham 
to  the  Huinber.  The  Upper  Greensand  and  Gault  run  north-west 
from  Iiby,  widening  out  as  far  as  Kelstern  on  the  east,  and  cross  the 
Humber.  The  Chalk  formation,  about  equal  in  breadth  to  the 
three  preceding,  extends  from  Burgh  across  the  Humber. 

5.  All  the  rest  of  the  county,  comprising  all  its  south-east  portions 
between  the  Middle  Oolite  belt  and  the  sea.  all  its  north-east  por- 
tion between  tho  Chalk  belt  and  the  sea,  and  a  narrow  tract  up  the 
course  of  tho  Ancholme  river,  consists  of  alluvial  deposits  or  of 
reclaimed  marsh. 

Mineral). — Gypsum  is  dug  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme, 
whiting  is  made  from  the  chalk  near  the  shores  of  the 
Humber,  and  lime  is  made  on  the  Wolds.  Freestone  is 
quarried  around  Ancaster,  and  good  oolite  building  stone 
is  quarried  near  Lincoln  and  other  places.  Ironstone  i9 
found  and  worked  at  Claxby  rrear  Caistor,  and  carried  into 
Yorkshire  to  be  smelted;  it  is  also  worked  at  Frodingham, 
9  miles  north-north-west  of  Brigg. 

Rivers.— The  Humber  separates  Lincolnshire  from  York- 
shire.    Its  ports  on  the  Lincolnshire  side  are  Barton,  New 


Holland,  and  Grimsby.  The  Trent  divides  the  Isle  of 
Axholme  from  Lindsey,  and  falls  into  the  Humber  about 
30  miles  below  Gainsborough.  Like  the  Severn,  it  is 
noted  for  a  tidal  phenomenon  called  the  "eager"  or  bore, 
which,  at  spring  tides,  rises  to  the  height  of  from  G  to  8 
feet.  The  Witham  rises  on  the  south-west  border  of  the 
county,  flows  north  past  Grantham  to  Lincoln,  and  thence 
east  and  south-east  to  Boston,  after  a  course  of  akout  80 
miles.  This  river  was  once  noted  for  its  pike.  The 
Welland  rises  in  north-west  Northamptonshire,  enters  the 
county  at  Stamford,  and,  after  receiving  the  Glen,  flows 
through  an  artificial  channel  into  the  Fo3sd}-ke  Wash. 
The  Nene  on  the  south-east  has  but  a  small  portion  of  its 
course  in  Lincolnshire;  it  flows  due  north  through  an 
artificial  outfall  called  the  Wisbech  Cut. 

Canals. — The  principal  canals  are — the  Stainforth  and 
Keadby,  connecting  the  Trent  with  the  Yorkshire  coal-field  ; 
the  Louth  Navigation,  from  Louth  to  Tetney  Haven ; 
the  Sleaford  Navigation,  connecting  Sleaford  with  the 
Witham  ;  and  the  Grantham  Canal,  from  that  town  to  the 
Trent  at  Nottingham.  The  remainder  are  chiefly  small 
rivers  artificially  deepened  and  embanked. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  higher  grounds  is  now 
noted  for  its  salubrity,  and  meteorological  observation  does 
not  justify  the  reputation  for  cold  and  damp  often  give-.i 
to  the  county  as  a  whole.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
of  the  Fens  as  given  by  ten  years'  observation  (1864—73)  is 
47°'9,  10,6  below  that  of  Greenwich.  The  rainfall  of  the 
Fen  district  is  very  small  as  compared  with  other  parts 
of  England.  While  the  average  of  tho  whole  country  was 
little  over  30  inches,  at  Boston  the  average  fall  from  1830 
to  1849  was  23-58  inches,  and  from  1850  to  1869  22-0S. 
At  Wisbech  south-west  winds  prevail  on  an  average  six 
months  in  the  year,  and  north-east  winds  barely  two 
months. 

Soil  and  Agriailtnre. — The  soils  vary  considerably,  accord- 
ing to  the  geological  formations ;  ten  or  twelve  different 
kinds  may  be  found  in  going  across  the  country  from  east 
to  west.  A  good  sandy  loam  is  common  in  the  Heath  divi- 
sion ;  a  sandy  loam  with  chalk,  or  a  flinty  loam  on  chalk 
marl,  abounds  on  portions  of  the  Wolds  ;  an  argillaceous 
sand,  merging  into  rich  loam,  lies  on  other  portions  of 
the  Wolds  ;  a  black  loam  and  a  rich  vegetable  mould  cover 
most  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme  on  the  north-west;  ft  well- 
reclaimed  marine  marsh,  a  rich  brown  loam,  and  a  stiff  cold 
clay  variously  occupy  the  low  tracts  along  the  Humber,  and 
between  the  north  Wolds  and  the  sea;  a  peat  earth,  a  deep 
sandy  loam,  and  a  rich  soapy  blue  clay'occupy  most  of  the 
east  and  south  Fens  ;  and  an  artificial  soil,  obtained  by 
"  warping,"  occupies  considerable  low  strips  of  land  along 
tho  tidal  reaches  of  the  rivers.  The  wide  grazing  lands  of 
Lincolnshire  have  long  been  famous,  and  the  arable  lands 
are  specially  adapted  for  the  growth  of  wheat  and  beans. 
There  is  no  generally  recognized  rotation  of  crops.  The 
cattle  raised  are  the  Shorthorns  and  improved  Lincolnshire 
breeds.  The  dairy,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns, 
receives  little  attention.  The  sheep  are  chiefly  of  the 
Lincolnshire  aud  large  Leicestershire  breeds,  and  go  to  the 
markets,  of  Yorkshire  and  the  metropolis,  Lincolnshire 
has  long  been  famous  lor  a  fine  breed  of  horses  both  for 
the  saddle  and  draught  Horse  fairs  are  held  every  year 
at  Horncastle  and  Lincoln,  Large  flocks  of  geese  were 
formerly  kept  in  the  Fens,  but  their  number  has  been 
diminished  since  the  drainage  of  these  parts.  Whero  a 
large  number  of  them  were  bred,  nests  were  constructed 
for  them  one  above  another;  they  were  daily  taken  down 
by  the  gooseherd,  driven  to  the  water,  and  then  reinstated 
in  their  nests,  without  a  single  bird  being  misplaced. 
Decoys  were  once  numerous  in  the  undrairfed  state  of  the 
Fens. 
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According  to  the  agricultural  returns  for  1881,  the  total  area 
under  crops  comprehefided  1,498,676  acres,  a  percentage  of  S47  in- 
stead of  SI  7  in  1870  ;  coin  crops  had  an  area  of  611, 977  acres,  a  per- 
centage of  SI  'i  in  si  id  of  84 '9  in  1870  j  green  crops,  238,719 
a  percentage  of  18-5  instead  of  13-2  in  -1870;  rotation  gm  i  . 
167,252  acres,  a  percentage  of  9 '5  instead  of  9 '4  ;  permanent  posture, 
440,422  acres,  a  percentage  ol  24  ',i  instead  of  23'0.  The  area  under 
is  thus  more  than  three  times  the  amount  under  pasturage. 
The  av  i  mil  x -woods  in  1881-  was  39,431  acres,  and  under  orchards 
1788,  under  market  gardens  660,  under  nursery  grounds  137.  Of 
the  corn  crops  the  most  largely  grown  is  wheat,  which  in  1881  occu- 
pied 245,645  acres,  — barley  or  bore,  grown  mostlyon  the  Wolds  and 
the  Heath  districts,  coming  next  with  199,900  acres;  then  oats, 
113,564  acres ;  lastly  rye,  1300  acres.  Beans  occupied  41,073  a 
pease  10,495  acres.  Of  the  green  crops  the  most  largely  grown  in 
1881  were  turnips  and  swedes,  142,300  acres,  mostlyon  the  WuMs 
and  Lincoln  Heath.  Potatoes  occupied  39,794  acres  ;  mangold, 
21,438 ;  vetches  and  other  green  crops,  except  clover  or  grass,  18,615 
acres  ;  cabbage,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape,  15,057  acres ;  carrots,  1515  acres. 
Onions  are  raised  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Isle  of  Axholnie,  and 
under  good  management  have  been  known  to  return  £50  per  acre. 
Flax  occupied  353  acres,  and  hops  3.  The  bare  fallow  or  uncropped 
arable  land  in  1881  was  39,950  acres.     In  1870,  S1'7  per  cent,  of 


the  entire  area  of  Lincolnshire  was  returned  as  cultivated,  in  1879, 
84-l  per  cent.,  and  in  1880,  S4'5.  The  number  of  horses  used 
solely  for  agriculture  in  1S81  was  49,656  ;  mares  and  unbroken 
horses,  15,171 — total,  64,827.  The  number  of  cows  and  heifers  in 
milk  or  in  calf  in  1SS1  was  53,499,  and  of  other  cattle  156,706. 
The  number  of  sheep  was  1,336,147,  or  90'2  for  every  100  acres, 
•  for  Great  Britain  being  76'3,  for  England  62'4.  Tigs 
in  1881  numbered  82,497. 

licnlturo  of  Lincolnshire  is  only  second  to  that  of  East 
Lothian,  by  which  alono  it  is  excelled  in  the  use  of  fixed  steam- 
upon  its  farmsteads.  In  the  south  part  of  the  couutysmall 
proprietors  abound.  According  to  the  landowner's  returns  for 
1872-78,  the  land  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  was  divided  among 
30,497  owners,'  and  its  gross  estimated  rental  was  £3,173,825.  Of 
is,  13,768,  or  more  than  45  percent.,  possessed  h ss  than  1 
acre;  the  average  value  per  acre  was  £1,  19s.  6id.  There  were 
four  proprietors  possessing  over  20.000  acres  each  ; — Kail  of 
Yarborough,  55,272  acres:  Lady  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  24,696 
acres;  Henry  Chaplin,  M. P.,  23,370  acres;  and  Christopher 
Turnor,  20,664  acres. 

The  following  table  gives  a  classification  of  holdings  accord- 
ing to  size  as  returned  on  the  25th  June  1875  aud  the  4th  Juno 
KS0  :— 


„         , ,    ...                              50  Acres  and 

1000  Acres  find 

To 

nl. 

1     1875.         1SS0. 

1876. 

1880. 

1875. 

I860. 

1875. 

1880. 

1875.    1     1SS0. 

1875. 

1880. 

1875. 

1SS0. 

2.181 

2,190 

2.8-"8 

2,820 

817 

833 

370 

388 
249,638 

28 
33,879 

38 
45,516 

25,990 
1,476,447 

26,512 
1,494,623 

156,563     511.042 

500,675     313.136 

318,012     230.408 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — The  manufactures  are  few 
and  comparatively  small.  There  are,  however,  some  large 
agricultural  machine  and  steam-engine  factories  in  and 
around  Lincoln  ;  and  similar  works  exist  at  Boston,  Gains- 
borough; Grantham,  and  Louth.  At  Frodingham.  there 
are  extansive  iron-works.  At  Little  Bytham  a  very  hard 
brick,  called  the  adamantine  clinker,  is  made  of  the  silicious 
clay  that  the  Romans  used  for  their  manufactures  of 
pottery,  At  Louth  the>re  is  a  carpet  manufactory,  also 
several  tanneries  and  iron  foundries.  Bone  crushing 
leather  working,  the  manufacture  of  oil-cake  for  cattle, 
rope  making,  and  sack  weaving  are  carried  on  in  various 
places.  The  chief  ports  are  Grimsby,  Boston,  Sutton 
Bridge,  and  Gainsborough,  the  first  being  by  far  the  most 
important.  For  the  fisheries  of  Grimsby  se%  vol.  ix. 
p.  249. 

Railways. — The  first  line  opened  in  the  county  was  the 
Midland  Railway  to  Lincoln,  in  August  18-16.  The 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  first 
opened  in  1848-49,  goes  from  Lincoln  north-east  to  Market 
Rasen,  and  thence,  by  way  of  Barnetby  and  Ulceby  junc- 
tions, to  Grimsby  and  Cleethorpes.  A  second  branch  runs 
north-east  from  Gainsborough  to  New  Holland  and  Barton 
on  the  Humber,  and  a  third  from  Barnetby  due  west  to  the 
Yorkshire  coal-fields.  The  Great  Northern  main  line  runs 
through  the  south-west  of  the  county  past  Grantham  to 
Newark,  and  throws  off  several  branches.  A  loop  line 
connecting  Spalding,  Boston,  and' Lincoln  with  the  direct 
line  from  London  to  York  was  opened  in  1848.  The  Fast 
Lincolnshire  Railway  (leased  to  the  Great  Northern)  runs 
from  Boston  to  Grimsby. 

'Mm. — The  primary  ■  divisions    of    Lincolnshire    are 

tritbings   or   ridings.     The  north   division  constitutes  the 

Parts  .-f  Lindsey,  the  south-west  the   Parts  of  Krsteven,  and  the 

Pal        »f  Holland.     Each    of  these   divisions   had 

b.foic  the  Xorman  Conquest  its  own  trithing  gerefa  or  reeve,  and  to 

this  day  each  lias  its  separate  magistrates,  quarter  sessions,  clerk 

of  the  peaco  and  treasurer,  but  they  are  all  under  one  lord-lieu- 

heriff,  and  subject  to  tho  court  of  assize  held  at 

Lincoln.      lie   e  "  Parti  "  are  again-subdivided  into  wapentakes, 

hundreds.     The  tritbings  do   not  in  any  way  coincide 

with  parliamentary  divisions.     Tho  Parts  of  Lindsey  comprise 

mtain   bi  ven  .:•  ikes.     The 

i-ivc  of  the  soke  a:   :  I      niham 

i.ikes.     The 

''an-   of   r  onjy_     Before   the 

•e  iieform  Act  of  1  -  hire  sent  twelvi 

to  parliament— two  for  the  county,  two  for  do ,  ;i.v  of  Lincoln-  and 


two  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Great  Grimsby,  Boston,  Grantham,  and 
Stamford.  After  the  passing  of  that  Act  the  county  returned  four 
members,  and  Grimsby  lost  one.  In  1867  Stamford  also  lost  a 
member,  and  the  representation  of  the  county,  newly  divided  into 
Mid,  North,  and  South  Lincolnshire;  was  increased  to  six,  each 
new  division  returning  two  members.  Lincolnshire  comprises  one 
city,  Lincoln  (population  37,312),  which  is  also  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  ;  four  other  municipal  and  parliamentary 
boroughs— Boston  (18,867),  Grantham  (17,345),  Great  Grimsby 
(45,373),  Stamford,  partly  in  Northampton  (8995)  ;  and  ono 
municipal  borough — Louth  (10,690). 

The  county  belongs  to  the  midland  circuit.  Besides  the  winter 
Ht  and  summer  assizes  held  at  Lincoln,  there  are  spring  assizes  held  at 
the  same  place  for  Lincoln  aud  Notts,  and  autumn  assizes  at  Notting- 
ham for  Notts  and  Lincoln.  Quarter  sessions^  for  the  Parts  of 
Lindsey  are  held  at  Lincoln  and  Spilsby,  for  the  Parts  of  Kestcven 
at  Bourn  and  Sleaford,  for  the  Parts  of  Holland  at  Boston  and 
Spalding.  The  county  is  divided  into  seventeen  county  court 
districts,  many  of  which  coincide  with  the  unions.  For  the  con- 
venience of  rating  tbere  aro*«ighteen  poor  law  unions  ;  five  of  these, 
however,  include  eighty  parishes  in  the  adjacent  counties.  r  Ecclesi- 
tically  the  county,  with  tlurt  of  Nottingham,  forms  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln,  which  is  divided  into  the  three  archdeaconries  of  Lincoln, 
Stow,  and  Nottingham,  the  latter  place  giving  title  to  a  suffragan 
bishop  without  a  see. 

Education. — The  educational  resources  of  the  county  in  1S31 
embraced  one  theological  and  one  training  college,  both  at  Lincoln, 
and  fourteen  endowed  grammar  schools  at  the  following  places  : — 
Alford  (founded  1565),  Boston  (1554),  Bouin  (1636),  Caistor(1630), 
Donington  (1701),  Gainsborough  (1589),  Grantham  (1528),  Horn- 
castle  (1571),  Lincoln  (1583),  Louth  (1551),  Moulton  (1561), 
Sleaford  (1604),  Spalding  (1588),  Spilsby  (1550) 

Population.- — In  1881  the  population  of  the  county  was  469,994 
(235,014  males  and  234,980  females)  ;  in  1861  ithad  been  412,246, 
and  436,599  in  1871.  The  figures  for  nine  of  the  principal  towns, 
in  addition  to  the  boroughs  already  given,  are  as  follows : —Bourn 
(7121),  Caistor  (S793),  Gainsborough  (10,964),  Glandford  Brigg 
(3107),  Holbeach  (5190),  Ilorncastlo  (4814),  Sleaford  (4967),  Spald- 
ing (9260),  and  Spilsby  (7082). 

history  unci  Antiquities. — It  is  highly  probable  that  the  territory 
now  forming  Lincolnshire  was  first  settled  by  a  tribe  of  the  Belga\ 
who,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  by  '  tasar,  had  become  a 
mixed  race  with  the  real  Britons.  This  territory  was  unaffected  by 
Ccesar's  first  invasion,  and  even  after  the  reduction  of  Britain  by 
Claudius  the  Fenland  remained  intact.  The  county  wan  -  onquored 
about  70  A.D.,  and  formed  part  of  the  provini  e  of  Fhvi  it  '  esari- 
The  tribes   which   occupied    Lincolnshire,  g   to 

Ptolemy,  were  the  Coritani,  who  liad  Linduo  ster) 

lor  their  towns.  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  is 
uncertain,  but  we  bam  from  Bede  [Bist.  Ecclcs.,  ii.  16)  that 
Adcljdiius  of  Colouia  Londinensium,  which  has  been  mistaken 
for  London,  attended  tin  conuci)  of  Aries  (314).  Under  the 
dom   of   Mei      I  Lil       v,   which    pro  ■      inded 

nearly  or  quite  over  the  modern  county  of  Lincoln,  i  to  hava 

been  a  dependent   state.       Under   Edwin  of  Noi  ria,    the 

conqueror  of  Marcia,  Christianity  was  reintroduced  by  Paulinus  of 
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York,  and  Hccie  tells  us  that  Tilaecca,  the  governor  of  Lincoln,  was, 
with  his  household,  among  the  first  converts  (628). 

Early  in  870  the  Danes  or  Northmen  landed  at  Humherstone 
near  Grimsby,  and  ravaged  Lindscy  and  the  famous  monastery  of 
liardncy  on  thn  William.  Lincolnshire  passed  permanently  into 
the  hands  of  the  Danes  about  877,  and  was  included  within  the 
Imundary  of  the  "iJanulflgQ*1  of  Danish  jurisdiction  as  settled  by 
the  treaty  of  878.  Probably  the  greatest  changes  coiist'fjucut  upon 
tin;  Danish  invasion  an*,  first,  the  supplanting  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
naini'S  of  places  by  those  of  the  Danish  termination  ending  in  byt 
which  are  numerous,  anil  the  substitution  of  the  wapentake  for  t lie 
earlier  division  of  the  hundred  ;  the  ancient  British  laws  and  those 
of  the  Danes  were  otherwise  not  dissimilar.  In  tinio  the  two 
populations  became  amalgamated  and  came  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  crown.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  county 
nnd'-r  the  Normans  is  associated  more  or  less  with  the  city  of 
Lincoln.  In  the  civil  war  between  Stephen  and  the  empress 
Matilda  a  battle  was  fought  near  Lincoln  in  1141.  In  1174  the  Isle 
of  Axholmc  was  the  scene  of  the  struggle  between  Roger  de 
Mowbray,  one  of  the  adherents  of  Prince  Henry,  and  the  forces  sent 
against  him  by  his  father  Henry  II.  The  issue  was  decided  by  the 
Lincolnshire  men  in  favour  of  the  king.  In  1216  occurred  King 
John's  march  across  the  county,  when  he  lost  all  his  bnggnge  and 
jewels  in  the  Fossdykc  Wash  on  his  way  to  Swiueshcad  Abbey. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV*.  Sir  Robert  Wells,  at  the  head  of 
30,000  Lincolnshire  m?n,  was  defeated  at  Losecoat  Field  near 
Stamford,  March  1470.  At  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  a 
rebellion  broke  out  at  Louth  headed  by  Makerel,  the  last  prior  of 
the  abbey  of  Barlings  Oxncy,  October  1536.  The  prior  was  hanged, 
and  the  shire  for  the  trouble  it  gave  to  King  Henry  VIII.  was 
designated  in  a  state  paper  as  "one  of  the  most  brute  and  becstalie 
of  the  whole  realm."  During  the  civil  wars  the  county  was  a 
scene  of  numerous  contests,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  the  battle 
at  Grantham  in  1643,  won  by  Cromwell  over  the  royalists.  The 
advantage  that  was  taken  by  the  Feinneu  to  destroy  the  efforts 
made  to  drain  and  enclose  the  remaining  levels  of  Lincolnshire 
dining  this  stormy  period  has  been  already  noticed.  Riots  broke 
out  at  intervals,  and  were  continued  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century. 

Remains  of  British  camps  are  found  at  Barrow,  Folkingham, 
lngoldsby,  Kevesby,  and  Well.  Traces  of  Roman  camps  are 
found  at  Alkborough,  Caistor,  Gainsborough,  Gedncy  Hill  near 
Hoi  beach,  Honington  near  Grantham,  South  Ormsby,  and  Yar- 
b'orough.  The  Roman  roads  are  nearly  perfect, — Ermine  Street, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Cliff  hills,  and  the  Fossway  running  south- 
west from  Lincoln.  The  crown  of  these  remains  is  without  doubt 
the  famous  Roman  arch  called  the  Newport  Gate  at  Lincoln. 
Tcsselatcd  pavements  have  been  found  at  Denton,  Horkstow, 
Lincoln,  Scampton,  and  Winterton.  Coins  of  the  emperors  Nero, 
Vespasian,  and  Julian  have  been  found  at  Lincoln  and  Ancaster, 
and  two  Roman  altars  to  the  west  of  Stow. 

There  arc  remains  of  feudal  castles  at  Boston,  Lincoln,  Sleaford, 
Somcrton,  Tattershall,  and  Torkscy.  The -seats  worthy  of  noU) 
(cliieHy  modern)  are  Appleby  Hall,  Aswarby  Hall,  Bclton  House, 
Blankney  Hall,  Biocklesby,  Bulby  House,  Burghley  House  (near 
Stamford),  Burton  Hall,  Casewitk  House,  Denton  Hall,  Easton 
Hall,  Hackthorn  Hall,  Haverholm  Priory,  Lea  Hall,  Leadenham 
House,  Manby  Hall,  Newton  House,  Nocton  Hall,  Normanby 
Hall,  Norton  Place,  Panton  Hall,  Riby  Grove,  vSomerby  Park, 
Stourton/Syston  Park,  Thonoek  House,  Thurlby  Hall,  Uffingtou, 
and  Willingham  by  Stow. 

At  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  in  the  reign  of 
H.-nry  VIII.  there  were  upwards  of  one  hundred  religious  houses  ; 
and  among  tho  Fens  rose  some  of  the  finest  abbeys  held  by  the 
Benedictines.  The  Gilbcrtines  were  a  purely  English  order  which 
took  its  rise  in  Lincolnshire,  the  canons  following  the  Austin  rule, 
the  nuns  and  lay  brothers  that  of  the  Cistercians.  They  generally 
lived  in  separate  houses,  but  formed  a  community  having  a  common 
church  in  which  tho  sexes  were  divided  by  a  longitudinal  wall. 
Those  houses  were  at  Alvingham,  Catley,  Holland  Brisg,  Lincoln, 
before  the  gate  of  which  was  erectud  tho  first  Eleanor  Cross,  New- 
stead  in  Lindscy,  Semperingham,  tho  chief  house  of  tho  order, 
founded  by  St  Gilbert  of  Gaunt  in  1139,  Stamford  {a  college  for 
students),  and  Welles.  There  were  nunneries  of  the  order  at 
Haverholm,  Nun  Ormsby,  andTunstal. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  tho  most  famous  abbeys.  (1)  Barlings 
O.xupy  \I'i'emnnstrat.ensiaii),  founded  1154,  for  fourteen  canons. 
The  tower,  Decorated,  with  areading  pierced  with  windows,  and 
the  unst  wall  of  tho  south  wing  remain.  (2)  The  Benedictine 
Mitred  Abbey  of  Crowland,  founded  716,  refoumhd  in  948.  Tho 
foundations  of  tho  new  church  in  1114  wen-  laid  on  massive  piles 
I'.ui.  of  tho  west  front  was  repaired  in  1255-81,  with 
beautiful  Early  English  Bculpturo  of  tho  legend  of  St  Guthlac  and 
saints  ;  this,  with  tho  Perpendicular  north-west  tower,  1460-70, 
remain.  (8)  Swincshead  Abbey  (Carthusian),  colonized  from  Fur- 
ncss  in  1134  by  eleven  monks.  (4)  Thornton-upon-Humber  Abbey 
(Black  Canons),  founded  in  1139.     There  remain  a  fragment  ol  the 


south  wing  of  tho  transept,  two  sides  of  the  decagonal  chapter- 
house (1282),  and  the  beautiful  west  gate-house,  Early  Perpen- 
dicular (1332-88),  with  an  oriel  window  on  the  east. 

The  general  beauty  of  the  parish  churches  of  Lincolnshire  is 
proverbial,  but  it  is  incorrect  to  suppose  that  they  are  equally 
good  in  every  part  of  the  county.  In  the  Parts  of  Lhulsey,  though 
there  are  some  of  considerable  beauty  and  interest,  the  churches 
can  scarcely  be  considered  above  the  average  ;  several  though 
small  and  mean  present  curious  early  features,  particularly  the 
well-known  tower  of  St  Peter,  Barton-on-Humbe'-,  supposed  to  be 
of  the  Saxon  period,  and  those  of  Crowle,  Hcapham,  and  Stow. 
Those  of  Grimsby  and  WamHcct  are  cruciform. 

In  the  Parts  of  Kesteven  the  churches  are  not  only  elegant  but 
well  finished,  built  of  excellent  stone  which  abounds  at  An  caster 
anil  near  Sleaford.  The  church  of  St  Andrew  Heckington  is  the 
best  example  of  Middle  Pointed  architecture  iu  the  county  ;  it  is 
famed  for  its  Easter  sepulchre  and  fine  sedilia.  The  largest  and 
finest  church  in  this  division  is  doubtless  that  of  St  Wolfran  at 
Grantham,  200  by  87  feet,  with  three  collateral  naves,  and  steeple, 
271  feet  high,  of  the  14th  century. 

It  is  principally  in  the  Parts  of  Holland  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  finest  churches  in  the  county  ;  they  are  not  to  be  equalled  by 
those  of  any  other  district  in  the  kingdom,  which  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  the  district  is  comprised  wholly  of  marsh  laud,  and 
is  without  stone  of  any  khid.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
churches  of  the  south  part  of  this  district  owe  their  origin  to  the 
munificence  of  the  abbeys  of  Crowland  and  Spalding.  The  earliest 
specimen  of  Norman  architecture  is  that  of  Long  Sutton,  which  ha& 
been  called  the  counterpart  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  St  Mary  and 
Nicholas  at  Spalding,  157  feet  by  95,  has  the  uncommon  feature  of 
a  double  aisle  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  as  well  as  a  transept.  The 
glory  of  the  division  of  Holland  is  beyond  question  the  church  of  St 
Botolph,  Boston. 

Lincoln,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  that  name,  is  a 
city  and  county  in  itself,  and  is  also  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  summit  and  south  slope  of  the  limestone  ridge  of  the 
Cliff  range  of  hills  which  rises  from  the  north  bank- of  thr- 
river  Witham,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Foss  Dyke,  to  an. 
altitude  of  200  feet  above  the  river.  .  It  is  132  miles 
north- west  from  London  by  road,  and  138  miles  by  rail. 


Plan  of  Lincoln. 
Lincoln  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting  cities  in 
England.  The  ancient  British  town  occupied  tho  crown  ei 
the  hill  beyond  the  Newport  or  North  Gate.  The  Roman 
town  consisted  of  two  parallelograms  of  unequal  length, 
tho  first  extending  west  from  the  Newport  gate  to  a  point 
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a  little  west  of  the  castle  keep.  The  second  parallelogram 
extended  due  south  from  this  point  down  the  hill  towards 
the  Withatn  as  far  as  Newdand,  and  thence  in  a  direction  due 
east  as  far  as  Broad  Street  Returning  thence  due  north, 
it  joined  the  south-east  corner  of  the  first  and  oldest  paral- 
lelogram in  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Minster 
yard,  and  terminated  its  east  side  upon  its  junction  with 
the  north  wall  iu  a  line  with  the  Newport  gate.  This  is 
the  oldest  part  of  the  town,  and  is  named  "above  hill." 
After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  city  walls  were 
extended  still  further  in  a  south  direction  across  the 
Witham  as  far  as  the  great  bar  gate,  the  south  entrance 
to  the  High  Street  of  the  city  ;  the  junction  of  these  walls 
with  the  later  Roman  one  was  effected  immediately  be- 
hind Broad  Street.  These  three  divisions  comprise  the 
boundaries  of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  boroughs, 
which  are  conterminous.  The  "above  hill"  portion  of  the 
city  is  not  well  built,  but  consists  of  narrow  irregular 
,  some  of  which  are  too  steep  to  admit  of  being 
ascended  by  carriages.  The  south  portion,  which  is  named 
"  below  hill,"  is  much  more  commodious,  and  contains  the 
principal  shops  and  inns,  with  many  elegant  buildings  and 
private  residences.  Here  also  are  the  Great  Northern  and 
Midland  Railway  stations. 

The  glory  of  Lincoln  is  its  noble  minster.  As  a  study 
to  the  architect  and  antiquary  this  stands  unrivalled, 
not  only  as  the  earliest  purely  Gothic  building  in  Europe, 
but  as  containing  within  its  compass  every  variety  of  style 
from  the  simple  massive  Norman  of  the  west  front,  to  the 
Late  Decorated  of  the  east  portion.  The  building  material 
is  the  oolite  and  calcareous  stone  of  Lincoln  Heath  and 
Haydor,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  becoming  hardened 
on  the  surface  when  tooled.  In  former  days  the  cathe- 
dral had  three  spires,  all  of  wood  or  leaded  timber. 
The  spire  on  the  central  tower  was  blown  down  in.  1547. 
Those  on  the  two  western  towers,  101  feet  high,  were 
removed  in  1808  ;  good  representations  of  them  will  be 
found  in  the  irell-known  views  by  Hollar  and  Buck.  The 
ground  plan  of  the  first  church,  adopted  from  that  of  Rouen, 
was  laid  by  Bishop  Remigius  in  1086,  and  the  church  was 
consecrated  four  days  after  his  death,  May  6,  1092  ;  the 
central  west  front  and  the  font  are  of  this  period.  The 
approximate  dates  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  fabric 
may  be  assigned  as  follows  : — the  three  west  portals  and 
the  Xorman  portion  of  the  west  towers  above  the  screen  to 
the  top  of  the  third  story,  about  1148  ;  the  nave,  its  aisles, 
and  the  north  and  south  chapels  of  the  west  eud,  completed 
1220  ;  the  Early  English  portion  of  the  west  front,  and  the 
upper  parts  of  the  north  and  south  wings,  with  pinnacle 
turrets,  1225 ;  the  west  porch  of  the  main  transept, 
1 220  ;  the  crossing,  and  lower  part  of  the  central  tower, 
the  upper  part,  1307  ;  the  west  door  of  the  choir 
aisles,  liiO.'  The  south  porch  of  the  presbytery  dates 
1256.  The  east  window,  the  finest  of  its  style  in  England, 
67  by  34  feet,  dates  1258-88.  The  choir  screens  date 
1280,  the  Easter  sepulchre  1290.  The  gables  and  upper 
parts  of  the  main  trausept,.  the  parapets  of  the  south  side 
of  the  nave,  south  wing,  and  west  front,  and  the  screen  in 
the  south  aisle,  all  date  from  1225.  The  upper  parts  of 
the  west  towers  date  from  1365  ;  their  upper  stories,  the 
west  windows  and  parapet  of  the  galileo  porch,  and  the 
chapel  screens  in  the  transept,  1450.  The  vaulted  lantern 
of  the  central  tower  is  127  feet  above  the  floor.  The  main 
transept  has  two  fine  rose  windows  ;  the  one  on  the  north 
called  the  Dean's  Eye  is  30  feet  in  diameter.  The  Bishop's 
Eye  to  the  south,  is  very  fine  Decorated  (c.  1 350).  The 
rood  screen  is  mainly  c.  1340.1     The  other  buildings  in 

1  The  dimensions  or  the   cathedral   internally  are — nave,    262  x 
7»'6x80   feet;   choir,    158x82x72  feet;  angels'  choir,   which  in- 
cludes presbytery  atKi  laiiy  chapel,   1G6X  44x72  feet;   main   U'.m- 
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the  close  that  call  for  notice  are  the  chapter-house  of  ten 
sides,  60  feet  diameter,  42  feet  high,  with  a  fine  vestibulo 
of  the  s?,me  height  built  in  1225,  and  the  library,  104 
by  17  feet,  which  contains  a  little  museum.  Among  the 
most  famous  bishops  were  St  Hugh,  who  died  1200; 
Grosseteste,  died  1253;  Flemming,  died  1431,  founder  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford  ;  Smith,  died  1521,  founder  of 
Brasenose,  Oxford  ;  Wake  ;  and  Gibson.  Every  stall  has 
produced  a  prelate  or  cardinal ;  among  those  who  have 
been  capitular  members  may  be  named  Walter  Mapes, 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Polydorc  Vergil,  W.  Grocyn,  W. 
Outram,  Gcorgo  Herbert,  S.  Pegge,  W.  Paley,  Cartwright, 
inventor  of  the  power-loom,  and  O.  Manning  the  topo. 
grapher.  Lincoln,  the  enormous  diocese  of  which  in  early 
timet;  extended  from  the  Thames  to  the  llumber,  was  one 
of  the  thirteen  cathedrals  of  the  old  foundation  served  by 
secular  canons. 

History. — The  name  of  Lincoln  is  a  hybrid  of  Celtic  and  Latin. 
It  appears  in  the  Ravenna  geographer  in  the  form  of  Lindum 
Colonia,  and  in  Bede  as  Lindocolina.  Lindum  is  purely  Celtic,  and 
exactly  describes  the  early  British  settlement  as  the  "hill  fort  by 
the  pool. "  Lindum  Colonia  was  founded  on  the  site  of  what  is 
now  the  castle  and  cathedral,  about  100  a.d.  It  was  besieged  by 
Saxons  in  518,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  JMercia.  After 
being  frequently  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  Lincoln  was  recovered  by 
Edmund  II.  in  1016.  Lincoln  Castle  was  built  by  William  I.  in. 
1086,  which  occasioned  the  removal  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
houses.-  Great  and  destructive  fires  occurred  in  1110,  1123,  and. 
1141.  King  Stephen  besieged  the  empress  Matilda  in  the  castle  iu 
1140.  Henry  II.  was  crowned  there  in  the  followingyear,  as  was  King 
Stephen  at  Christmas  1147  ;  David,  king  of  Scots,  did  homage  to 
King  John,  1201.  Lincoln  was  captured  by  King  John  in  1216, 
and  invested  by  the  barons  in  1217.  The  battle  of  Lincoln  Fail- 
took  place  in  121. 3.  The  city  was  sacked  in  1266.  John  of  Gaunt,, 
earl  of  Lincoln,  married  there  in  1396  Lady  Swinford,  Chaucer's 
sister-in-law  ;  in  virtue  of  his  title  he  held  the  castle,  but  built 
himself  a  winter  house  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  A  parliament, 
of  Henry  VI.  met  at  Lincoln  in  1466.  The  town  was  stormed  by 
Earl  Manchester  on  behalf  of  the  Parliament  in  1644. 

Antiquities. — One  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  genuine 
Roman  architecture  in  England  is  the  Newport  or  North  Gate  ot 
Lincoln.  It  is  sunk  fully  11  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the 
street,  and  has  two  smaller  arches  on  each  side,  the  one  to 
the  west  being  concealed  by  an  adjoining  huise.  The  Roman 
Ermine  Street  passes  through  this  gate,  and  runs  north  from  it  for 
11  or  12  miles  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  Many  Roman  coins,  kc, 
have  been  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  gate.  The  other 
gates  within  the  city  worthy  of  notice  are  the  Exi  '.  qui  I  Gate,  a 
fine  specimen  of  13th  century  work,  one  of  the  bosses  of  the  north 
arch  having  upon  it  a  carved  representation  of  tho  crucifixion, 
Pottergate  and  Stonebow  at  the  top  of  High  Street,  over  which 
is  the  guildhall.  The  castle  shows  traces  of  Norman  work,  tho 
foundations  of  which  consisted  of  massive  beams  of  wood  and  grou;  - 
ing.  The  hall  of  the  old  episcopal  palace  is  90  feet  by  60  wide,  r.-  1 
had  two  rows  of  grey  marble  pillars.  The  modern  palace  is  at  Ris  - 
holme,  3  miles  north  of  Lincoln.  In  the  cloister  garden  ere  pro- 
served  a  tesselated  pavement  and  the  sepulchral  slab  of  n  Roman 
soldier  ;  the  splendidly  carved  stone  coffin  lid  of  Bishop  Remigius 
found  there  has  recently  been  removed  into  the  cathedral.  Tiio 
ancient  conduits  of  St  Mary  lo  Wigford,  picturesque  Gothio,  an  I 
"the  Greyfriar's  goodly  conduit"  in  the  High  Street,  may  also  1  j 
noticed.  The  St  Mary's  Guild  near  St  Peters  at  Gowts  is  a  fins 
specimen  of  Norman  architecture  ;  another-  fine  relic  of  the  domestic! 
architecture  of  this  period  is  tho  Jews'  House,  the  moul  lings  of 
which  are  identical  with  those  of  the  west  portals  of  tho  cathedral 
(e.  1148).  Near  this  is  Dunestall,  where  the  little  Lin  ;  I, 
afterwards  known  as  Little  St  Hugh  was  oruci/ii  I  by  Jews  in 
August  1255.  There  were  formerly  three  small  priories,  fj  i 
and  four  hospitals  in  or  near  Lincoln.  The  preponderance  of 
friaries  over  priories  of  monks  is  explained  by  tho  faci 
cathedral  was  served  by  seaular  canons.  The  famous  Bishop 
Grosseteste  was  the  devoted  patron  of  the  friars,  particillailj 
Franciscans,  who  Were  always  in  their  day  the  town  misSioi 

There  were  fifty-two  churches  in  the  city  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, all  the  names  of  which  are  preserved.     Fourteen  remain  or 
have  been  rebuilt.      There  are  fifteen  benefices  in  the  city,  coa 
ing  of  three  rectories  and  twelve  vicarages.      There  are  fourteen! 
'..rmist  places  of  worship. 

sept,  220  x  63  x  74  feet ;  choir  transept,  166  x  44  x  72  feet.    Externally 
the  west  front  is  173  feet  broad  by  130  feet ;  tho  wost  towers 
206  feet  high  ;  the  central  tower,  from  which  booms  the  new  Gr,  at 
Tom  of  Lincoln  (5  tons  8  cwta.),  is  262  feet  high. 
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The  charities  comprise  the  new  county  hospital,  general  dis- 
pensary, lunatic  asylum,  penitent  females'  home,  and  institute  for 
nurses.  ~  The  educational  institutions  comprise  a  theological  college 
(formerly  old  county  hospital),  grammar  school  (formerly  Grey. 
friars),  blue  coat  school,  training  college  for  mistresses  (Newport), 
.St  Martin's  parochial  schools,  British  schools  (in  Newland), 
Veslcyan  school,  and  a  school  of  art.  Of  other  institutions  may 
1  named  the  Lincolnshire  agricultuial  society,  permanent  library, 
:    vhanics'  institute,  county  newsroom  (above  hill),  city  newsroom, 

.1  choral  society.     The  remaining  public  buildings  are  the  new 

i  rirn  exchange  and  masonic  hall,  county  assembly-room  and  theatre 

in  Hi»h  Street.    The  public  park  is  near  the  cattle  market,  and  the 

eourso  beyond  Newland.     Population  in  1811.  7000;  in  1871, 

•J'1,766;  in  1881,  37,312. 

For  the  county  and  city  of  Lincoln  see  Wm.  White,  Pistory  of  Lincolnshire, 
1--'-  Sir  C  II  J  Arnk-ison,  Lincoln  Pocket  Guide.  1880;  J.  P.  Faunthorpe, 
v.  -iraphy  of  Lincolnshire,  1872  ;  Prof.  W.  Biislit,  Early  English  Church  History, 
1S78-  Sir  Wm.  Ducdale.  Monaslicon  Anglicanum,  1(173-82;  J.  Gcikie,  -Pre- 
'  ir  Europe,  1*81  ;  S.  11.  Miller  and  S.  B.  J.  Skcitclily,  The  Fenland  Past 
un,l  Present.  1378  ;  P.cv.  M.  C.  Waicott,  V  mortals  of  Lincoln,  18GG,  and  Enylis"- 
rs,  1879,  2  vols.  (CH.  CJ 

LINCOLN,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  capital  of  Logan 
county,  Illinois,  is  situated  near  Salt  Creek,  at  the  junction 
of  three  railways,  145  miles  south-west  of  Chicago.  It 
has  fifteen  churches,  three  banks,  a  high  school,  a  telephone 
exchange,  a  coal-mine,  two  foundries,  three  flour-mills,  five 
newspapers,  and  several  grain  elevators.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Lincoln  university  (Cumberland  Presbyterian)  and  of  the 
State  asylum  for  feeble-minded  youth.  A  portion  of  the 
town  dates  from  1835,  but  the  newer  part  was  named  in 
honour  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  was  incorporated  in  1S53. 
Population  in  1880,  5639. 

LINCOLN,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  county  seat  of 
Lancaster  county,  Nebraska,  and  capital  of  the  State.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  about  50  miles  west  of  the  Missouri 
river,  at  the  junction  of  several  railroads,  in  the  midst  of 
8  highly  fertile  and  healthful  region  of  undulating  prairie, 
and  near  rich  salt  springs.  Lincoln  is  the  seat  of  the 
wing  State  institutions :— university,  State  prison, 
i  .ane  asylum,  and  home  for  the  friendless.  The  prison 
j  1  the  asylum  grounds,  occupying  several  hundred  acres, 
ars  3  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  2  miles 
from  each  other.  The  United  States  Government  has 
lately  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,  a  massive  building 
for  collection  of  revenue,  United  States  courts,  and  post- 
office.  With  its  broad  streets,  its  public  park,  and  the 
State  House  and  other  grounds,  the  healthful  ventilation 
of  Lincoln  is  amply  provided  (or.  It  has  three  daily 
papers,  four  banks,  one  of  the  largest  printing  and  publish- 
ing houses  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  several  prosperous 
wholesale  stores.  Although  but  thirteen  years  old,  it  has 
a  population  U880)  of  13,003. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

ABRAHAM   LINCOLN,  the  seventeenth  president 
df  the  United  Siaie,  of  America.,  was  born    I 

ruary  12,  1809,  in  Hardin  county,  Kentucky.  His 
grandfather,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  his  father  Thomas, 
were  born  in  Rockingham  county,  Virginia.  His  mother, 
Nancy  I  Links,  was  also  a  Virginian  by  birth.  His  an- 
cestors on  bis  lather's  side  were  from  Berks  county, 
I '  nn:-',  Ivania. 

About  1781. while  his  father  was  slill  a  lad.  iliefamily 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  grandfather  moved  to  Kentucky. 
When  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father  of  the  future  presi- 
dent, was  six  years  old,  the  bo)  's  grandfather,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  was  shot   und  instaully  killed  by  an  Indian, 

working  in  acorn  field  near  his  log  cabin  home. 
\\  hen  Lincoln  was  eight  years  of  age,  his  father  sought 
a  borne  amid  the  foresls  of  Indiana,  in  what  is  now 
IWD  as  Spencer  count}'.  Here  the  family  lived  in  a 
rudelog  cabin,  and  young  Lincoln  was  engaged  daily 
in  the  bard  work  incident  to  a  pioneer  life.  Avery 
limited  opportunity  was  afforded  him  amid  these 
primitive  surroundings  of  obtaining  an  education, 
''ur  iniblic  schools,  the  oride  and  dory  and  safety  of  our 


republican  institutions,  had  not  then  reached  the  far 
west.  A  private  school  was  opened  occasionally  in 
these  remote  settlements  by  wandering  teachers,  who 
were  able  to  instruct  in  the  merest  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing. Lincoln  attended  such  a  school  at  different  times — 
in  all  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  months.  His  mother, 
who  was  a  woman  of  fine  physical  organization,  and  of 
great  force  of  character,  and  possessed  withal  of  shrewd, 
practical  common  sense,  combined  with  deep  religious 
feeling  and  great  gentleness  of  manner,  taught  him  to 
read  and  write. 

Although  but  nine  years  of  age  when  his  mother  died 
(1818),  Lincoln  had  received  the  lasting  impress  of  her 
power  for  good  in  his  deepest  life.  Three  favorite 
maxims  she  had  thoroughly  instilled  into  his  mind — 
never  to  swear,  never  to  touch  liquor,  and  never  to  lie. 
These  three  things  he  never  did.  He  said  when  presi- 
dent, "All  that  I  am,  or  hope  to  he,  I  owe  to  my  sainted 
mother." 

A  year  after  his  mother's  death,  Lincoln's  father 
married  again.  At  nineteen,  Lincoln  made  a  trip  to 
New  Orleans  as  a  hired  hand  on  a  flat  boat,  and  on  his 
return  his  father  moved  to  Macon  county,  Illinois  (1830). 
Lincoln  split  the  timber  for  a  log  cabin,  and  built  it, 
and  enclosed  ten  acres  of  land  with  a  rail  fence  of  his 
own  making.  On  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  this 
region  at  that  time  the  place  was  abandoned  by  the 
family.  Soon  after,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
he  hired  himself  to  a  Mr.  Oil'ut,  living  in  Sangamon 
county,  to  build  a  flat  boat  and  float  it  down  the  Sanga- 
mon, the  Illinois  and  the  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Or- 
leans. He  then  became  clerk  in  Offut's  store  at  New 
Salem.  He  diligently  employed  his  spare  time  in  read- 
ing and  study.  iEsop's  Fables,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  a  Life  of  Washington,  the  poems  of  Burns  and 
the  Bible,  had  been  the  books  he  was  able  to  get  hold 
of  in  his  earlier  years.  Now  he  devoted  himself  es- 
pecially to  the  study  of  English  grammar,  and  other 
hooks,  among  them  the  Life  of  Franklin  and  the  Life 
of  H'  nry  Clay,  receiving  assistance  occasionally  from 
the  village  schoolmaster.  Next  year  (1832),  the  Black 
Hawk  war  broke  out,  and  the  hardy  boatman  volun- 
teered to  fight  for  his  country.  He  was  at  once  elected 
captain  by  a  company  in  Sangamon  county,  and  served 
with  honor  for  a  season  in  military  life,  although  en- 
gaged in  no  battle.  He  was  viry  popular  with  the 
soldiers  on  account  of  hisgreat  physical  strength, and  be- 
cause he  could  tell  more  and  better  stories  than  any  other 
man  in  the  army.  At  this  time  he  was  also  a  candidate 
for  the  Illinois  legislature,  and  made  a  printed  address 
to  "The  People  of  Sangamon  County,"  bearing  the  date 
of  March  9,  1832. 

Tbisaddressindicates  marked  ability,  and  justifies  the 
reputation  he  had  already  acquired  in  the  region  round- 
abo.it  as  a  man  of  resources  and  shrewdcess.  He  was 
defi  at<  d  for  the  legislature,  but  soon  afterwards  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  at  Kiw  Salem.  The,  surveyor  of 
Sangamon  county,  being  driven  with  work,  asked  Lin- 
coln to  take  the  survey  of  a  tr  ct  from  off  his  hands.  As 
Lincoln  was  somewhat  burdened  with  debt  through  the 
failure  of  his  small  country  store,  he  eagerly  accepted 
the  job.  He  bad  never  studied  surveying,  but  procur- 
ing a  treatise  on  the  subject  and  a  chain,  he  did  the 
work,  and  did  it  Well. 

He  now  borrowed  all  the  lawbooks  he  was  able  to 
obtain,  as  he  was  too  poor  to  buy  them,  and  began 
studying  them  by  the  light,  of  his  evening  fire,  lie  also 
pored  over  a  volume  of  Shakspeare  which  fell  in  his 
way.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact  in  his  life  that 
neither  then  nor  afterwards  did  be  ever  read  n  novel, 
"The  interest  be  felt,  in  human  beings  was  infinitely 
stronger  with  him  than  the  interest  in  any  artistic  rep- 
resentation." 

In  the  autumn  of  1836  Lincoln  obtained  a  license  to 
practice  law,  and  rose  rapidly  in  bis  profession.  Two 
years  before  this,  in  1884,  henad  been  elected  to  the  Il- 
linois legislature,   and   was  successively  re-elected  in 
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1836,  1S38  and  1840.  He  could  have  been  returned  again 
in  succeeding  years,  but  declined  tube  renominated. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  also  became  a  member  of  the 
same  legislature  in  1836.  These  two  men  quickly  be- 
came party  leaders  on  their  respective  sides  of  the  house, 
and  thus  their  political  courses  and  their  political  rival- 
ries began  almost  together.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the 
Whig  candidate  for  speaker,  and  once  lacked  one  vote 
only  of  being  elected.  The  dislike  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
slavery  was  evinced  when  some  strong  pro-slavery  res- 
olutions were  passi  d  by  the  legislature  of  Illinois.  He, 
■vith  .Mr.  Dan  Si  >ne,  took  the  most  decided  stand  possi- 
ble on  the  subj.-ct  by  putting  on  the  journal  of  the 
house  a  formal  protest  against  the  resolutions. 

(in  April  15  Mr.  Lincoln  removed  from  New  Salem  to 
Springfield,  the  capital  of  Illinois,  which  was  afterward 
his  permanent  abode.  In  the  presidential  campaign  i  f 
1844  he  made  strong  and  effective  speeches  for  Henry 
Clay.  In  this  and  in  other  campaigns  his  reputation  as  an 
eloquent  and  influential  public  speaker  was  greatly  in- 
In  1  M6  he  was  elected  to  congress  as  a  Whig 
by  a  large  majority.  After  his  term  of  service  he  devoted 
bin, self  assiduously  to  the  study  and  practice  of  law, 
while  still  doing  duty  in  the  field  of  politics. 

In  ls4ii  "iO  he  was  unsuccessful  as  a  candidate  for 
United  States  senator  in  the  Illinois  legislature,  but 
about  this  time  declined  several  important  political  posi- 
tions which  were  tendered  him.  With  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820  came  on  anew  and 
with  added  force  the  slavery  agitation.  The  Kansas- 
Nebraskabill  "with  the  violence  andiniquities connected 
with  it,"  stirred  to  its  very  depths  the  soul  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. Regarding  all  this  action  as  a  most  unjustifiable 
breach  of  political  faith,  he  sprang  to  the  front  to  de- 
nounce its  injustice  and  wrong.  He  was  at  once  the 
acknowledged  anti-slavery  leader  of  Illinois.  His  de- 
bates with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  " 'he  little  Giant,"  on 
the  slavery  question  were  of  a  most  masterly  character. 
His  fame  began  to  widen  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
his  own  state.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  justly  entitled  to  an 
election  as  United  States  senator,  as  his  part}'  was  in 
the  a>cendancy  in  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  but  al- 
though it  was  a  source  of  great  disappointment  and 
chagrin  to  him  not  to  be  elected,  he  magnanimously 
withdrew  his  candidacy  in  favor  of  the  Hon.  Lyman 
Trumbull,  and  by  strong  personal  influence  secured 
his  election. 

The  Republican  party  of  Illinois  was  formally  or- 
ganized in  1856.  Various  heterogeneous  political  ele- 
ments were  found  in  its  composition. 

r  a  long  and  vain  discussion  by  the  committee  on 
m,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sent  for  togive  advice.  It  was 
a  critical  time,  as  there  was  great  danger  of  ultimate  dis- 
cord and  disruption.  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  "Take  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  Hostility   to  Slavery  Ex- 
tension.    Let  us  build  our  new  party  on  the  rock  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence   and   the   gates   of   hell 
shall  not   prevail    against    us."     What   he  advised  was 
done.     In  1858,  the  senatorial  term  of  Mr.  Douglas  was 
expiring,  and  a  re-election  was  sought   by  him.     Mr. 
n,    as  the  opposing  candidate,  challenged   Mr. 
is,  on  the  earnest  entreaty  of  political  friends,  to 
a  joint  public  discussion  at  several  important  places  in 
the  state.     The  speech  that   Lincoln    made   June   1", 
e  of  the  Republican  State  ('invention 
at  Springfield,  which  nominated  him  as  United  States 
senator,  struck  the  key  noti  of  his  subsequent  - ; 
on  this  great  debate.     After  stating  that   the  policy 
which  adopted,  with  the  avowed  object  of 

pitting  an  end  to  the  slavery  agitation  had  failed,  he 
said: 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.    I  be- 

liis  government  cannot  endure    permanently  half 

slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be 
dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall— hut  I  do 
expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.     It  will  become  all 

one    thing   or   the    other.      Either    the    opponents     of 


slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it 
where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates 
will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in 
all  the  states,  old  as  well  as  new,  north  as  well  as 
south." 

At  a  private  dinner  at  Bloomington,  at  which  some 
friends  after  he  was  beaten  were  criticising  these  utter- 
ances as  fatal  to  his  campaign,  he  replied,  "Well,  gen- 
tlemen, you  may  think  that  a  mistake,  but  I  have  never 
believed  it  was,  and  you  will  see  the  day  in  which  you 
will  consider  that  the  wisest  thing  I  ever  said." 

Besides  the  seven  debates  which  were  held  with  Mr. 
Douglas,  Lincoln  made  about  fifty  other  speeches  in 
different  parts  of  Illinois.  These  debates  and  speeches 
won  for  Lincoln  almost  a  national  fame.  But  his  great 
speech  at  Cooper  Institute  in  New  YorkCily,  February 
27,  1860,  made  him  a  lasting  reputation  throughout  the 
country  and  the  world.  He  closed  that  speech  with  the 
ringing  words,  "Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

Thus  he  went  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion, holding  that  slavery  must  be  tried  not  by  the 
standard  of  political  expediency,  but  by  the  law  of 
eternal  right. 

On  May  16,  1860,  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion met  at  Chicago.  "No  Extension  of  Slavery,"  was 
the  cardinal  feature  of  its  platform.  William  H.  Sew- 
ard was  the  principal  competitor  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
the  presidency,  but  on  the  third  ballot  Lincoln  was 
nominated.  Pending  the  nomination  some  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's friends  telegraphed  him  at  Springfield  that  in 
order  to  be  nominated  he  must  promise  cabinet  post 
tions  to  two  leaders  of  prominent  delegations.  He  tel- 
egraphed back  immediately,  "I  authorize  no  bargains, 
and  I  will  be  bound  by  none."  During  the  presidential 
campaign,  in  which  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  John  C. 
Breckenridge  and  John  Bell  were  opponents  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  on  their  respective  tickets,  the  latter  took  no 
public  part. 

Signs  of  party  lukewarmness  and  lethargy  existed  in 
the  east,  and  friends  proposed  sending  delegations  there 
to  induce  union  and  partisan  activity,  but  he  alone  op- 
posed it.  It  was  not  until  late  in  the  summer  that  he 
consented  that  Judge  Davis  should  go  purely  on  his 
own  behalf  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  it  is  the  candid 
opinion  of  all  who  know,  that  he  consented  to  this  re- 
luctantly, and  would  in  his  heart  of  hearts  rather  he 
would  not  have  gone. 

He  believed  the  necessities  of  the  party  and  the  great 
coercive  force  of  a  campaign  were  the  real  causes  of 
union,  and  if  they  failed  nothing  else  could  act  as  a 
substitute  for  them.  No  individual  effort  could  aid  or 
hasten  them  and  none  could  defeat  them.  And  so  he 
sat  in  his  Mecca  at  Springfield,  received  every  one  who 
came,  heard  what  every  one  said,  told  a  story  and  said 
nothing  himself,  but  watched  the  operation  of  thegreat 
forces  as  they  gradually,  but  slowly,  brought  order  out 
of  chaos  and  led  him  on  to  final  triumph.  Aftei 
his  election  he  consented,  after  persuasion,  to  have 
Thurlow  Weed  invited  to  Springfield,  but  this  had  to  bi 
urged  upon  him. 

On  November  0.  1  *60.  Lincoln  was  elected  president 
and   was   inaugurated   at   Washington,  March  4,  1861 
But  es  soon  as  hi>  election  had  been  assun  d,  the  extreme 
partisans   of  slavery  consummated  their  preparations 
for  au  insurrection,  and  a  movemenl  lor  separation  was 
already  beL'un  in  South   Carolina.     The  slave  Stat( 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  went  with    her   into   secession.     A    provisional 
government  termed  "The  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica," was  immediately  organized,  with  Jefferson  Davis 
as  president.     Nearly  all  th    arsenal    posts  and  public 
property  of  the  United  States   within    their  limits  were 
seized  by  strategy  or  force     .Meanwhile  the  loyal  mem 
bers  of  both  senate  and   house  were  closely  organized 
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to  concert  measures  to  meet  the  appalling  emergencies 
that  confronted  them,  and  a  "Committee  of  Public 
Safety"  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Senator  Grimes, 
of  Iowa,  and  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne,  of  Illinois,  clothed 
with  full  powers  10  act,  who  faithfully  performed  their 
duty. 

President  Lincoln,  in  his  inaugural  address,  declared 
the  acts  of  secession  null  and  void.  He  maintained 
that  the  union  was  perpetual  and  inviolate.  He  an- 
nounced with  great  firmness,  though  with  marked  mod- 
eration, the  determination  of  the  government  to  assert 
its  auihority  and  hold  all  the  forts  and  places  yet  under 
its  jurisdiction.  He  showed  very  clearly  thatsecession 
was  impossible,  but  disclaimed  any  purpose  of  oppress- 
ing, subjugating  or  invading  the  seceding  states.  "In 
your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow  countrymen,"  he 
said,  and  not  in  mine  is  the  momentous  issue  of 
civil  war.  The  government  will  not  assail  you.  Tou 
can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  ag- 
gressor. " 

On  April  13,  1S61,  after  a  long  bombardment  by  the 
Confederates  of  South  Carolina,"by  order  of  Gen.  G.  T. 
Beauregard,  Fort  Sumter  surrendered.  On  April  15, 
1861,  by  proclamation,  the  president  called  for  an  armed 
force  of  70.000  militiamen,  and  on  May  4  following  or- 
dered the  still  further  enlistment  of  over  64,000  soldiers 
and  18,000  seamen  for  a  service  of  three  years.  He  de- 
clared the  southern  ports  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
called  a  special  session  of  congress  to  meet  on  July  4. 
All  the  remaining  slave  states  except  Maryland,  Ken 
tucky,  Missouri  and  part  of  Virginia  joined  the  seces- 
sion movement. 

On  July  21,  1861.  at  Bull  Run,  near  Manassas  Sta- 
tion, Virginia,  the  first  important  battle  of  the  war  was 
fought,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  panic  of  the 
National  troops.  From  the  congress  which  had  con- 
vened. President  Lincoln  asked  for  and  obtained  400,000 
men  and  $4,000,000  for  the  war.  Congress  passed  an  act 
in  August,  1861,  confiscating  th6  rights  of  the  slave 
owners  to  slaves  employed  in  acts  hostile  to  the  Union. 
General  Fremont  on  August  31 ,  made  the  passage  of 
this  act  the  occasion  to  issue  an  order  to  confiscate  and 
emancipate  the  slaves  of  Confederates  in  the  state  of 
Missouri.  President  Lincoln  promptly  revoked  thp  jr- 
der,  not  deeming  it  a  wise  action  in  existing  conditions. 
On  General  Scott's  resignation,  October  31,  1861,  he 
placed  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  at  the  head  of  the 
Union  army.  On  January  14,  1862,  he  appointed  Ed- 
win M.  Stanton  secretary  of  war.  On  March,  1862,  he 
sent  a  special  message  to  covsrress,  inclosing  a  resolu- 
tion offering  pecuniary  aid  from  the  general  govern- 
ment to  such  states  as  should  gradually  abolish  slavery, 
and  recommending  its  passage.  The  congress  at  once 
pas  d  the  resolution.  None  of  the  slave  states,  how  - 
ever,  complied  with  the  offer.  In  April,  1862.  congress 
passed  an  act  emancipating;  the  slaves  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  compensation  to  owners.  President 
Lincoln  signed  the  bill,  which  embodied  the  very  meas- 
ure ae  had  fruitlessly  proposed  when  in  congress  in 
i849.  Meanwhile,  fugitive  slaves  were  continually 
■Mi  -lining  into  the  national  camps.  General  Hunter,  an 
ntimate  friend  of  the  president,  issued  a  military  order 
:n  May  9,  1882,  without  consulting  Mr.  Lincoln,  declar- 
ng  all  persons  in  Genii';:;,  Florida  and  South  Carolina, 
ofore  held  as  slaves,  to  be  forever  free.  President 
Lincoln  countermanded  the  order  without  delay, 
ingio  himself  as  commander-in-chief,  the  decision  in 
such  important  questions.  But  in  his  proclamation  de- 
claring the  order  void,  he  said  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
belligerent  slave  holding  stales,  regarding  - 
pation,  with  compensation;  "Idonot  argue,  I  b 
in ,i  to  make  the  argument  for  yourselves.  You  cannot, 
i  would,  be  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  *  *  * 
So"  much  good  has  not  been  done,  by  one  effort;  in  all 
past  time,  ns  in  the  providence  of  God  it  is  now  your 
Ligh  privilege  to  do.     May   the  raat  fuluri   not  have 


cause  to  lament  that  you  have  neglected  it."  He  urged 
this  policy  of  emancipation  with  compensation,  several 
times  upon  the  members  of  congress  from  the  loyal 
slave  holding  states,  but  without  success.  Meanwhile 
the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  north  was  growing, 
and  the  president  was  subject  to  severe  attacks  upon 
his  conservative  policy  by  the  anti-slavery  supporters 
of  the  government.  With  great  moderation  and  good 
temper  h.;  met  them  all. 

On  August  22  he  said  to  Horace  Greeley:  "My  par- 
amount object  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  not  either  to 
save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Uniou 
without  freeing  any  slave  I  would  do  it;  if  I  could  save 
it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves  I  would  do  it,  and  if  I  could  do 
it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone  I  would 
also  do  that.  What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored 
race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  the  Union, 
and  what  I  forbeai,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe 
it  helps  to  save  the  Union."  In  reply  to  onereligious  dele- 
gation who  presented  amemorial  requesting  him  to  issue 
a  proclamation  of  universal  emancipation,  hesaid:  "The 
subject  is  difficult  and  good  men  do  not  agree.  *  *  * 
I  cau  assure  you  that  the  subject  is  on  my  mind  by  day 
and  night  more  than  any  other.  Whatever  shall  appear 
to  be  God*s  will,  I  will  do."  In  reply  to  another  dele 
gation,  consisting  of  clergymen,  headed  by  Dr.  Cheever. 
who  had  been  making  a  similar  appeal  to  him,  he  an 
swered  slowly:  "Well,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  very  often 
that  one  is  favored  with  a  delegation  direct  from  the  Al- 
mighty." 

After  a  succession  of  defeats  and  victories  of  the  na- 
tional army  President  Lincoln  believed  the  time  to  be 
ripe  for  the  proclamation  of  emancipation  which  be  had 
been  long  maturing,  if  the  seceding  slaveholdiug  states 
should  refuse  the  offer  of  compensation  with  em  mcipa- 
tion.  On  September  22, 1862,  he  issued, a  proclamation, 
declaring  the  freedom  of  all  slaves  in  the  states,  and 
parts  of  slates  then  in  rebellion,  from  and  after  January 
1,  1863.  He  designated  the  states  of  Arkansas,  Texas, 
a  part  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama.  Florida, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
excepting  certain  counties.  The  measure  was  taken  too 
soon  to  please  some  parties  and  too  late  to  please  others 
"In  England  if  was  received  by  the  aristocratic  ele- 
ment in  the  face  of  much  military  ill-success  with  the 
scoffing  epigram  that  the  president  had  proclaimed 
liberty  in  the  states  where  he  had  no  power,  and  re- 
tained slavery  in  those  where  he  had."  The  dissatis 
faction,  specially  manifested  at  first  iu  the  border  Slates, 
soon  disappeared,  and  the  displeasure  which  the  enlist- 
ment of  negro  troops  had  called  out  in  the  same  and 
other  quarters  soon  died  away.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not 
wish  to  act  hurriedly  in  following  up  the  emancipation 
proclamation  by  legislative  action,  although  he  saw  that 
it  must  be  secured  ere  long. 

He  was  urged  by  some  friends  to  follow  i'  up  in  his 
next  message  to  the  congress  of  1863,  which  preceded 
his  second  nomination  by  only  about  five  months,  by  a 
recommendation  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
abolishing  slavery.  It  was  urged  upon  him  that  this 
was  an  outside  position  of  radicalism,  and  if  he  did  not 
take  it  his  rivals  would.  Turning  to  the  gentlemen 
present  he  said:  "Is  not  the  question  of  emancipation 
doing  well  enough  now?"  "Y'es."  was  the  reply 
"Well,"  said  he.  "I  have  never  yet  done  an  official  act 
because  of  its  bearing  upon  my  re-nomination,  and  1 
don't  like  to  begin  now.  I  can  see  emancipation  coin 
ing;  whoever  can  wait  for  it  will  also  sec  it;  whoi  vei 
nets  in  the  way  of  it  will  be  run  over  by  it." 

In  the  winter  session  of  the  congress  of  1863-61,  be 
urged  the  passage  by  that  body  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  abolishing  slavery.  It  failed,  however,  to 
receive  the  necessary  two  thirds  vote.  In  bis  annual 
e  of  December  6,  1864,  he  pleaded  again  for  the 
adoption  of  such  an  amendment,  and  this-  time  with 
success,  for  by  joint  resolution,  January  31,  1865,  the 
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Thirteenth  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  various 
states,  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
excpt  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  -whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  Slates,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 
Before  the  year  ended,  twenty-seven  out  of  the  thirty- 
six  states  (the  three-fourths  required)  had  ratified  the 
amendment,  the  president's  own  state  of  Illinois  lead- 
ing t  he  van. 

Wi'h  consummate  skill  and  wisdom,  President  Lin- 
coln carried  on  the  affairs  of  the  government  during  all 
its  perilous  period.  Some  of  the  most  important  state 
-  tiamed  by  Mr.  Seward,  the  secretary  of  state, 
were  revised  by  his  hand.  The  changes  made  in  them 
indicate  thesuperbdiplomaticgeniusof  Mr.  Lincoln.  His 
prudence  and  moderation  were  signally  seen  in  the  sur- 
render of  Mason  and  Slidell,  the  Confederate  envoys,  to 
the  British  government,  after  their  capture  on  board  a 
British  merchant  vessel.  The  same  characteristics  of  wis- 
dom were  evinced  in  his  non-interference  in  Mexican  af- 
fairs duringtheperiodof  themilitary  power  of  Maximil- 
lian.  Unbrokenfriendship  was  maintained  with  the  Re- 
publican government  of  Juarez,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  put  it 
on  record  "that  the  safety  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  cheerful  destiny  to  which  they  aspire 
are  intimately  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  the 
Republican  institutions  throughout  Mexico." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  superior  statesmanship  was  again  dis- 
played in  averting  war  with  England  which  was  threat- 
ened through  the  building  andfiitingoutof  confederate 
cruisers  in  English  ports,  and  their  subsequent  escape 
to  prey  upon  American  shipping.  As  the  war  contin- 
ued and  created  a  demand  for  soldiers,  greater  than 
volunteer  enlistments  could  meet,  a  draft  of  tue  arms- 
bearing  population  of  the  loyal  states  was  ordered  by 
congress.  This  was  the  occasion  of  a  great  riot  in  New 
York  city,  on  July  13,  1863.  Various  orators  of  the 
opposition  made  virulent  speeches  against  the  conscrip- 
tion as  they  termed  it.  Prominent  among  them  was 
Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  who  was  arrested  by  Gen- 
eral Burn-ide  in  Ohio,  and,  by  a  change  of  sentence 
made  by  President  Lincoln,  was  sent  within  the  lines 
of  the  states  in  secession. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  was  nominated  that  same  year 
by  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  for  governor,  to  show  their 
determined  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  government. 
Presidi  nt  Lincoln  had  offered  to  remit  the  seutenc  e  of 
Vallandigham,  'f  the  committee  of  prominent  Demo- 
crats who  petiiioned  for  his  release  would  sign  a  state- 
ment that  rebellion  existed,  and  that  constitutional 
measures  were  taken  when  the  army  and  navy  were 
ii-i  1  to  suppress  it,  and  that  each  of  the  committee 
would  pledge  himself  to  use  his  personal  influence  and 
power  to  carry  on  the  war.  This,  however,  was  not 
done,  and  in  November,  at  the  Ohio  election,  Vallan- 
digham  was  defeated  by  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
majority. 

i  in  October  16,  1863,  President  Lincoln  called  for 
300,000  volunteers  to  replace  those  whose  term  of  enlist- 
ment had  expired.  On  November  19,  1863,  he  made 
bis  celebrated  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  battle- 
in  Id  "f  Gettysburg  as  a  soldiers'  cemetery,  where  at 
the  beginning  of  the  July  previous  General  Lee  had 
Buffered  such  a  disastrous  defeat,    Mr.  Lincoln  said: 

"  Pour  More  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in 
liberty  and  dedicated  mi  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
■  valid  equal.  Now'  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived 
and  SO  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a 
great  battlefii  Id  of  I  bat  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate 
a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those 
who  In  re  gave  thi  ir  lives  that  the  nation  might  live.  It 
is  altogether  titling  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 
But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot 
consecrate — we  cannot  hallow — this  ground.  The  brave 
men.  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  conse- 


crated it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is 
for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  un- 
finished work  that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced. It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from  these  hon- 
ored dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause  for 
.\hich  they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain — that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

On  March  9,  1864,  President  Lincoln  commissioned 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  as  lieutenant-general  and  general-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  northern  states.  From  this 
time  Mr.  Lincoln  ceased  to  exercise  any  active  influ- 
ence in  the  movements  of  the  army.  He  wrote  on  April 
30,  1864,  to  General  Grant:  "The  particulars  of  your 
plans  I  neither  know  nor  seek  to  know.  You  are  vigi- 
lant and  self-reliant.  *  *  *  If  there  is  anything  want- 
ing which  is  in  my  power  to  give,  do  not  fail  to  let  me 
know  it.  And  now,  with  a  brave  army,  and  a  just 
cause,  may  God  sustain  you." 

On  June  8,  1864,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  unanimously  re- 
nominated for  the  presidency  by  the  National  Repub- 
lican Convention  at  Baltimore,  Md.  On  August  27, 
1864,  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Chicago 
nominated  Gen.  McClellan  for  the  presidency.  The 
extreme  peace  party,  in  this  convention,  led  by  Mr. 
Vallandigham,  who  had  returned  without  leave  from 
his  banishment,  and  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  deem  it 
wise  to  re  arrest,  succeeded  in  securing  a  platform, 
which  declared  the  war  a  failure  and  demanded  that 
hostilities  should  cease. 

On  the  very  day  the  convention  adjourned,  Atlania 
was  taken  by  the  Union  troops.  At  the  election  in  No- 
vember following  Mr.  Lincoln  received  2.216.000  votes 
and  General  McClellan  1,800.000.  Mr.  Lincoln  received 
212  electoral  votes  and  General  McClellan  21. 

On  his  second  inauguration  March  4,  1865,  President 
Lincoln  delivered  an  address  which  will  stand  forever 
as  a  model  of  lofty  eloquence  and  august  morality. 

On  April  2GeneralLee  evacuated  Richmond,  and  the 
day  after  iis  surrender  President  Lincoln,  being  on  a 
visit  to  the  army,  entered  the  former  capital  of  the  Con- 
fed  racy. 

On  the  evening  of  April  11,  1865.  he  delivered  to  the 
people  who  had  gathered  in  front  of  the  executive  man 
sion  his  last  public  address,  in  which  he  disc  issed  ters. 
ly  but  with  wonderful  dignity  and  power  the  burning 
questions  of  reconstruction,  which  were  uppermost  in 
the  public  mind. 

On  the  evening  of  April  14,  1865,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  two  friends,  he  attended  a  perform- 
ance of  "Our  American  Cousin"  at  Ford's  theater,  on 
Tenth  street,  Washington.  Iu  the  midst  of  the  play 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor,  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
assassins,  who  had  plotted  to  murder  the  president  and 
the  headsof  the  governmental  departments,  stealthily  en- 
tered the  box  where  Mr.  Liucolu  was  sitting  and"  dis- 
charged a  pistol  at  the  president's  head.  Then  leaping 
from  the  box  to  the  stage,  with  a  knife  dripping  with 
the  blood  of  Major  Ratiibone,  whom  he  had  stabbed, 
he  shouted,  "  Sic  semper  tyrannis,  the  South  is  avenged." 
After  escaping  from  the  rear  of  the  building,  he  lied 
and  hid  himself  in  a  barn,  where  twelve  days  afterwards 
he  was  found  by  a  squadron  of  troops  ami  Bbol  I  j  Ser- 
geant Corbett.  On  the  15th  of  April,  1865,  the  President 
died  from  his  wound  in  the  house  to  which  in-  been 
borne. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  that  of  great  direct- 
ness and  extreme  simplicity.  Clothing  to  him  was 
made  for  covering  and  warmth  to  the  body,  and  not  for 
ornament.  He  never  in  his  life  once  got  the  belter  of 
his  fellow-man  in  a  trade,  and  never  loaned  money  for 
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interest.  Amost  intimate  friend  of  his  never  knew  him 
but  once  to  borrow  money  or  give  hia  note.  He  never 
tasted  liquor,  never  chewed  tobacco  or  smoked,  but 
labored  diligently  in  his  profession,  charging  small  fees, 
and  was  contented  with  small  accumulations.  He  was, 
however,  very  generous  in  expenditure  for  his  family. 
In  this  manner  tie  accumulated  less  than  $10,000  before 
his  election  to  the  presidency,  and  when  he  lelt  Spring- 
field had  to  borrow;  and  then,  so  far  as  is  known,  gave 
bis  note  for  the  first  time  for  enough  to  bear  his  ex- 
penses, and  tide  him  over  until  he  could  draw  from  the 
government  the  first  quarter  of  his  salary.  He,  in  his 
life,  had  lived  in  all  circles,  moved  in  every  grade  of 
society,  and  enjoyed  it  all  equally  well.  To  his  com- 
panions present  with  him,  in  every  station,  he  was 
equally  entertaining  and  equally  happy. 

He  never  recognized  a  duty  in  himself  to  appoint  any 
man  to  office  simply  because  he  had  been  a  political 
friend,  and  would  remove  no  man  simply  because  he 
had  been  his  political  enemy. 

The  sublime  and  crowning  characteristic  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, however,  was  his  self-reliance.  During  the  eleven 
years,  this  intimate  frier  d  was  with  him  at  the  bar  of 
Illinois,  he  was  never  known  to  ask  the  advice  of  a 
friend  about  anything.  During  the  four  years  of  his 
administration  no  one  heard  of  his  doing  this.  He  was 
never  known  in  the  preparation  of  a  trial  or  the 
perplexity  of  it  in  court  to  turn  to  his  associate  and  ask 
hia  advice.  The  nearest  to  his  doing  this  was  once  at 
Bloomington  in  1858,  and  about  ten  days  before  his 
joint  debate  with  Douglas  at  Charleston.  He  sent  for 
a  half  dozen  lawyers  to  meet  him  at  Judge  Davis'  house 
before  he  was  to  speak  in  Bloomington  the  same  day, 
and  when  they  were  assembled  he  said:  ''Gentlemen, 
i  am  going  to  put  to  Douglas  the  following  questions, 
and  the  object  of  the  meeting  is  to  have  each  of  you 
as-ume  you  are  Douglas  and  answer  from  his  stand- 
point. 

And  yet  he  was  the  best  listener  one  could  ever  have. 
He  would  hear  any  one  on  any  subject,  and  generally 
would  say  nothing  in  reply.  He  kept  his  own  coun-els 
or  his  bottom  thoughts  to  himself.  He  weighed  I  hot- 
oi:ghly  his  own  positions  and  the  positions  of  his  ad 
versary.  He  put  himself  in  his  adversary's  position  or 
on  the  opposite  side  of  a  question,  and  argued  theqie  s- 
tion  from  that  standpoint.  For  instance,  when  a  com- 
mittee of  Chicago  clergy  went  to  Washington  to  urge 
upon  him  to  issue  an  emancipation  proclamation,  he 
said:  "If  you  call  a  sheep's  tail  a  leg  how  many  legs 
will  the  sheep  have?"  The  natural  answer  was  "Five." 
"No,"  said  he,  "because  calling  the  tail  a  leg  will  not 
make  it  a  leg." 

He  was  taking  in  that  argument  the  opposite  side  of 
the  question.  A  friend  was  in  Washington  the  next 
week  after  these  clergymen  had  held  their  interview. 
He  met  Mr.  Lincoln  early  in  the  morning,  and, 
arising  to  go,  the  president  said:  "What  have  you  got 
to  do?  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  city?"  and 
being  told  that  he  had  come  there  the  day  before,  Mr. 
Lincoln  said:  ".Sit  down,  I  want  to  consult  you.  If 
you  had  been  here  a  week  1  would  not  give  a  cent,  for 
your  opinion,"  and  then  the  president  himself  occupied 
all  the  morning  until  12  o'clock,  when  the  cabinet  came 
in,  in  talking  about  the  emancipation  proclamation, 
considering  every  objection  to  it,  asking  in  the  whole 
interview  this  friend's  opinion  of  nothing,  going  over 
the  whole  question,  simply  making  of  him  a  friendly  au- 
dience. And  yet  sit  the  very  time  he  was  there,  and  at 
the  time  the  Chicago  clergy  were  there,  the  proclama- 
tion in  its  rough  draft,  as  was  since  learned,  was  then 
written  out  and  lying  in  his  table  drawer  in  the  room 
where  they  went  talking. 

And  this  was  Indeed  his  general  way  of  arriving  at  a 
Conclusion,  but  with  him,  when  a  conclusion  was 
reached,  he  was  at  rest. 

Another  very  remarkable  and  useful  trait  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's character  was   that  mental  equipose  which  was 


disturbed  at  nothing,  and  was  rarely  diverted  from  the 
pathway  it  had  marked  out.  Although  prosecuting  the 
war  simply  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  not  from  a  belief 
in  its  success,  yet  he  kept  right  on,  and  was  neither  de- 
pressed by  disasters  nor  elated  by  success.  He  seemed 
to  measure  the  magnitude  of  the  contest  in  which  he 
was  engaged  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  man. 
The  war,  like  all  others,  was  prosecuted  by  alternate 
success  and  defeat.  The  first  two  years  it  was  generally 
defeat;  and  yet  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  moments  of  disaster, was 
not  disheartened,  but  was  cool,  collected  and  deter- 
mined. He  was  a  monument  of  strength  upon  which 
even  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  and  members  of  bis 
own  cabinet,  could  lean.  In  moments  of  victory, when 
everybody  else  was  carried  away  by  the  joyousness  of 
the  occasion,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  as  self- restrained  and 
determined  as  before.  In  short,  he  was  the  strongman 
in  the  great  contest,  and  the  great  men  at  Washington 
all  learned  to  gain  renewed  courage  from  his  calmness 
and  to  rely  upou  his  own  great  arm  fur  support. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  war  were  years  of  doubt 
with  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  did  not  see  any  way  in  which 
we  could  conquer  a  people  so  numerous,  so  brave,  and 
who  occupied  more  than  half  of  the  territorial  extent 
of  the  whole  country.  It  is  not  believed  that  during 
this  time  any  man  ever  heard  him  say  that  he  couldsee 
we  were  going  to  be  successful  in  the  war.  About  the 
second  year,  after  he  had  issued  the  emancipation  proc- 
lamation and  began  to  see  that  it  worked  according  to 
his  expectations,  it  is  not  believed  that  any  man  ever 
neard  him  express  a  doubt  of  success. 

The  religious  views  of  Mr.  Lincoln  were  simply  a  re- 
flex of  his  own  character.  He  believed  in  God,  as  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world,  the  guider  of  men,  and 
controller  of  the  great  events  and  destinies  of  mankind. 
He  believed  himself  to  be  an  instrument  and  leader  of 
the  forces  of  freedom.  He  knew  the  toils  of  the  slave 
and  of  the  poor  whites  at  the  south.  Their  suff  'rings 
ami  privations  were  his  personal  experiences,  and  he 
felt  their  burdens  to  be  his  own.  He  believed  that  the 
declaration  of  independence,  "that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  "was  not,  as  was  said  by  Ruf  us  Choate,  "a  glittering 
generality,"  but  was  a  standard  political  truth.  Our 
Savior  said  in  the  closing  sentences  of  His  Sermon  on 
tie:  Mount:  "Be  ye  perfect,  as  your  Father  in  heaven 
is  perfect,"  not  that  He  expected  perfection  in  the  per- 
sons to  whom  He  addressed  these  words,  not  that,  He 
expected  perfection  of  us  in  our  day  and  generation,  but 
He  laid  down  a  religious  standard  which  no  one  can 
surpass  and  to  which  all  nations  might  aspire.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  thanking  the  negroes  of  Baltimore,  who  in 
186  t  presented  him  with  a  bible,  said:  "This  great  book 
is  the  best  giftGod  hasgivento  man.  AH  the  good  from 
I'M'  S  ivior  of  the  world  is  communicated  through  this 
book"  Mr.  Lincoln  married  Marv  Todd,  of  Kentucky, 
in  1843,  by  whom  he  had  four  children.  One  son  only, 
survives,  who  is  at  this  date  (1890),  United  States  minis- 
ter to  England. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  about  six  feet  four  inches  high,  and 
was  thin,  wiry,  sinewy  and  raw-boned.  He  was  narrow 
across  the  shoulders  and  thin  through  the  breast  to  the 
back.  When  standing  he  leaned  forward,  and  thus  be- 
came somewhat  stoop  shouldered.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  physical  strength,  lilting  in  his  prime  with  ease, 
four  hundred  or  even  six  hundred  pounds.  His 
head  was  long  and  tall  from  the  base  of  the  brain  and 
the  eyebrows.  "His  head  ran  backward,  his  forehead 
rising,  as  it  ran  back  at  a  low  angle,  like  Clay's,  and 
unlike  Webster's  al most  perpendicular."  He  had  high, 
sharp  and  prominent  cheek  bones,  a  large,  long  and 
blunt  nose,  a  long,  sharp  and  upturned  chin,  deep  set 
gray  eyes,  a  neat  and  trim  neck,  and  dark,  bushy  hair. 
Although  homely  in  his  countenance  he  was  yet  pre- 
possessing in  his  feat utcs.  Be  was  a  man  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  a  child  of  the  West,  a  true  typical  Amer- 
ican, self-reliant,  self-made  and  honest  to  the  core.    He 
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■was  a  eharmingconversationalist,  ever  full  of  enlighten- 
ing and  inspiriting  humor. 

He  was  the  liberator  of  the  slave  and  the  successful 
ruler  of  a  mighty  people.  Dignified,  magnanimous, 
patient,  considerate,  manly,  true,  "with  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all,"  his  fame,  in  the  language 
of  the  immortal  Grant,  "will  ever  grow  brighter  as  time 
passes  and  his  great  work  ia  better  understood." 

s.  f.)    (l.  s.) 

LINDAl',  a  town  in  the  government  district  of  Swabia 
and  Neuburg,  Bavaria,  and  the  central  point  of  the  transit 
trade  between  that  country  and  Switzerland,  is  situated  on 
two  islands  off  the  north-eastern  shore  of  Lake  Constance, 
in  -17  34'  X.  lat.,  9°  43'  E.  long.  The  town  is  a  terminus 
of  the  Vorarlberg  Railway,  and  of  the  Munich-Lindau  line 
of  the  Bavarian  State  Railway,  and  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  both  by  a  wooden  bridge  and  by  a  railway 
embankment  of  stone  erected  in  1853.  There  are  Roman 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches,  a  royal  chateau,  an  old 
town-hall,  classical,  commercial,  and  industrial  schools,  and 
also  manufactories  for  surgical  and  musical  instruments,  a 
fishery,  and  a  fine  harbour  provided  with  a  lighthouse  and 
much  visited  by  steamers  from  Constance  and  other  places 
on  the  lake.  Opposite  the  custom-house  is  a  bronze  statue 
of  king  Maximilian  II.,  erected  in  1856.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  in  grain,  fruit,  wine,  cherry-brandy,  fish,  cheese, 
and  lard.  In  January  1S82  the  population  was  about 
5350. 

On  the  site  which  the  town  now  occupies  there  is  believed  to 
have  been  formerly  an  ancient  Roman  camp,  Caslrum  TiberiL 
Authentic  records  of  Lindau  date  back  to  the  end  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury. In  1531  it  joined  the  Smalkald  league,  and  in  1617  was  in- 
effectually besieged  by  the  Swedes.  From  1275  to  1803  it  was  a 
free  imperial  town.  In  ISO!  it  passed  to  Austria,  and  in  1805  to 
Bavaria. 

LIXDLEY,  John  (1799-1865;,  botanist,  was  born  on 
February  5,  1799,  at  Catton  near  Norwich,  where  his 
r,  George  Lindley,  author  of  A  Guide  to  the  Orchard 
and  Kitchen  Garden,  owned  a  nursery  garden.  He  was 
educated  at  Xorwich  grammar  school,  and  early  manifested 
a  taste  for  the  studies  in  which  he  afterwards  gained  dis- 
tinction. His  first  publication,  in  1819,  a  translation  of 
the  Analyse  du  Fruit  of  Richard,  was  followed  in  1820  by 
an  original  M  <  graphia  Rosarum,  with  descriptions  of  new 
species,  and  drawings  executed  by  himself,  and  in  1821 
by  Monographic  Digitalivm,  and  by  "  Observations  on 
Pomaceae"  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean 
Society.  Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
was  engaged  by  Loudon  to  write  the  descriptive  portion  of 
the  /  I"    its.     In  the  course  of  his  labours 

on  this  undertaking,  which  was  completed  in  1829,  and  of 
which  the  "  botanical  merits  "  are  in  the  preface  assigned 
by  the  editor  to  Lindley,  he  became  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  superiority  of  the  "  natural  "  system  of  Jussieu,  as 
distinguished  from  the  "  artificial "  system  of  Linuseus 
followed  in  the  Enci  ,!ie  conviction  found  expres- 

sion in  A  I  arranged  according  To 

the  Natural  Order  (1S29),  and  in  An  Introduction  to  the 
Natural  System  of  Botany  (1S30).  In  1829  Lindley,  who 
since  1622  had  been  assistant  secretary  to  the  Horticultural 
Society,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  botany  in 
University  College,  London  ;  he  lectured  also  on  botany 
from  1831  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  from  1835  at  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Chelsea.  During  his  professoriato  of 
more  than  thirty  years  he  wrote  many  scientific  and 
popular  works,  besides  contributing  largely  to  the  Botanical 
Register,  of  which  he  was-  editor  for  many  years,  and  to 
the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  in  which  he  had  charge  of  the 
horticultural  department  from  1841.  He  became  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal,  Linnean,  and  Geological  Societ::s. 


the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  a  large  number  of  fon 
scientific  bodies.     He  resigned  his  chair  in  1860,  and  died 
of  apoplexy  at  Turnham  Green  on  November  1,  1865. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  the  works  of  Lindlvy  iii'-liuU- 
An  Outline  of  the  First  Principles  of  Horticulture  (1S3-J),  An  Out- 
line of  tlic  Structure  and  Physiology  of  Plants  (1S32),  A  Xuturnl 
System  of  Botany  (1836),  The  Fossil  Flora  of  (treat  Britain  (tlio 
joint  work  of  Lindl  v  aiid  llutton,  1831-37),  Flora  iledica  (1S3S\ 
The    Vegetable  K  6),    Tlveory  of  Horticulture  (2d  oil., 

1S55),  Folia  I  ,  1S52),  Descriptive  Botany  (1S5S),  a  Lv 

Botany,  *>  School  Botany,  the  volume  Botany  in  the  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  and  most  of  the  botanical  articles  in  the  Penny 
Cyclopsedia.     See  Botanv,  vol.  iv.  p.  SI. 

LIXDSEY,  Theopuilus  (1723-180S),  an  English  tl 
logical  writer,  was  born  in  Middlewich,  Cheshire,  on  J' 
20,  1723,  was  educated  at  the  Leeds  Free  School,  and  in 
1741  entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which,  after 
graduating  with  distinction,  he  became  a  fellow  in  174  7. 
For  sometime  he  held  a  curacy  in  Spitalfields,  London, 
from  1754  to  1756  he  travelled  on  the  Continent  in  the 
capacity  of  tutor  to  the  young  duke  of  Northumberland. 
On  his  return  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Kirkby- 
Wiske  in  Yorkshire,  and  after  exchanging  it  for  that  of 
Piddletown  in  Dorsetshire  he  in  1763  removed  to 
Catterick  in  Yorkshire.  Meanwhile  he  had  begun  to 
entertain  anti-Trinitarian  views,  and  to  be  troubled  in 
conscience  about  their  inconsistency  with  the  creed  he  had 
repeatedly  subscribed;  since  1769  the  intimate  friendship 
of  Priestley  had  served  to  foster  his  scruples,  and  in  1771 
he  united  with  Archdeacon  Blackburne  (his  father-in-law), 
Jebb,  Wyvell,  and  Law  in  preparing  a  petition  to  parlia- 
ment with  the  prayer  that  clergymen  of  the  church,  and 
graduates  of  the  universities,  might  be  relieved  from  the 
burden  of  subscribing,  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and 
"restored  to  their  undoubted  rights  as  Protestants  of 
interpreting  Scripture  for  themselves."  After  two  hundred 
and  fifty  signatures  to  the  document  had,  with  six  months 
of  vast  effort  on  Lindsey's  part,  been  obtained,  it  was,  in 
February  1772,  rejected  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a 
majority  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen  to  seventy-one ;  the 
adverse  vote  was  repeated  in  the  following  yenr,  and  i;> 
the  end  of  1773,  seeing  no  prospect  of  obtaining  within 
the  church  the  relief  which  his  conscience  demanded, 
Lindsey  resigned  his  vicarage  and  took  leave  of  a  warmly 
attached  congregation.  In  April  1774  he  began  to  conduct 
a  Unitarian  service  in  a  room  in  Essex  Street,  StrauJ, 
London  ;  four  years  later  he  removed  to  a  chapel  built  for 
him  in  the  same  street  Here  he  continued  to  labour  till 
1793,  when  he  resigned  his  charge  in  favour  of  Disney, 
who  like  himself  had  left  the  established  church,  and  had 
become  his  colleague.  His  active  interest  in  the  Unitarian 
movement  continued,  however,  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  November  3,  1808. 

Lindsey's  chief  work  is  An  Historical   V  '"  the 

Unitarian  Doctrine  and  Worship  from  the  1: 

7  i,  17b3  ;  in  it  he  claims,  amongst  others,  Burni  t.  Tillotson, 
S.  Clarke,  Hoadly,  and  Sir  I.  Newton  for  the  Unitarian  view.  His 
other  publications,  mostly  occasional,  include  Apology  on  Resigning 

learage  of  Catterick  (1774),  and  Sequel  to  the  Apol 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  reformed  according  to  the  plan 
late  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  1774;  Diss,  rtaiions  on  the  Preface  to  SI  Joh  n's 
Gospel  and  on  praying  to  Jesus  Christ,  1779:    V     •  "ise, 

1788  ;  Com;.  •  Idolatry,  1792  ;  and  CI 

sations  on  the  Divine  Government,  si  everything  is 

God,  and  for  good  to  all,  1802.     Two  volumes  i 
appro}  zed,  were  published  posthumously  in  1810; 

and  a  volume  of  Memoirs,  by  Thomas  Belsham,  appeared  in  1812. 

LIN  EX  MANUFACTURES.  Under  this  term  are) 
comprehended  all  yarns  spun  and  fabrics  woven  from  flax: 
fibre*.  The  cultivation  and  preparation  of  the  fibre,  airl 
its  treatment  till  it  reaches  the  market  as  a  commercial 
product,  are  dealt  with  under  Flax,  voL  ix.  p.  293. 

From  the  earliest  periods  of  human  history  till  almost 
the  close  of  the  18th  century  tha  linen  manufacture  was 
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one  of  the  most  extensive  and  widely  disseminated  of  the 
domestic  industries  of  European  countries.  The  prepara- 
tion and  spinning  of  yarn  gave  occupation  to  women  of  all 
classes ;  and  the  operations  of  weaving  employed  large 
numbers  of  "both  sexes.  The  industry  was  most  largely 
developed  in  Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium, 
the  northern  provinces  of  France,  and  certain  parts  of 
England,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  throughout  Scotland  ; 
and  in  these  countries  its  importance  was  generally 
recognized  by  the  enactment  of  special  laws,  having  for 
their  object  the  protection  and  extension  of  the  trade.  The 
inventions  of  Arkwright,  Hargreaves,  and  Crompton  in 
the  later  part  of  the  ISth  century,  benefiting  as  they  did, 
almost  exclusively,  the  art  of  cotton  spinning,  and  the 
unparalleled  development  of  that  branch  of  textile  manu- 
factures, largely  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  these  inventors, 
gave  the  linen  trade  as  it  then  existed  a  fatal  blow. 
Domestic  spinning,  and  with  it  hand-loom  weaving, 
immediately  began  to  shrink  ;  a  large  and  most  respectable 
section  of  the  operative  classes  in  western  Europe  found 
their  employment  dwindling  away,  and  the  wages  they 
earned  from  their  diminished  labour  insufficient  to  ward 
off  starvation.  The  trade  which  had  supported  whole 
villages  and  provinces  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  linen 
manufacture,  in  attenuated  dimensions  and  changed  con- 
ditions, took  refuge  in  special  localities,  where  it  resisted, 
not  unsuccessfully,  the  further  assaults  of  cotton,  and. 
with  varying  fortunes,  rearranged  its  relations  in  the  com- 
munity of  textile  industries.  The  linen  industries  of 
the  United  Kingdom  wete  the  first  to  suffer  from  the 
aggression  of  cotton ;  myre  slowly  the  influence  of  the  rival 
textile  travelled  across  Continental  countries;  and  even  to 
the  present  day,  in  Russia,  and  in  other  regions  remote 
from  great  commercial  highways,  the  domestic  manufacture 
of  linens  holds  its  place  almost  as  it  has  done  from  the 
earliest  period.  In  1810  Napoleon  I.,  with  a  view  partly 
ti  promote  Continental  linen  industries,  and  partly  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  great  British  manufacture  of  cotton, 
i-sued  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  of  one  million 
francs  to  any  inventor  who  should  devise  the  best 
machinery  for  the  spinning  of  flax  yarn.  Within  a  few 
weeks  thereafter  Philippe  de  Girard  patented  in  France 
important  inventions  for  flax  spinning  by  both  dry  and 
wet  methods.  His  inventions,  however,  did  not  receive 
the  promised  reward,  and  were  indeed  neglected  in  his 
native  country.  In  1815  he  was  invited  by  the  Austrian 
Government  to  establish  a  spinning  mill  at  Hirtenberg  near 
Vienna,  which  was  run  with  his  machinery  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  ultimately  it  failed  to  prove  a  commercial  success. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  English  inventors,  stimulated 
rather  than  daunted  by  the  success  af  cotton  machinery, 
had  applied  themselves  to  the  task  of  adapting  machines  to 
the  preparation  and  spinning  of  flax.  The  foundation  of 
machine  spinning  of  flax  was  laid  by  John  Kendrcw  and 
Thomas  Porthouse  of  Darlington,  who,  in  1787,  secured  a 
patent  for  "a  mill  or  machine  upon  new  principles  for 
spinning  yarn  from  hemp,  tow,  flax,  or  wool."  These 
machines,  imperfect  as  they  were,  attracted  much  notice, 
and  were  introduced  in  various  localities  both  in  England 
and  Scotland  into  mills  fitted  specially  for  flax  spinning. 
By  innumerable  successive  improvements  and  modifications, 
the  invention  of  Kendrew  and  Porthouse  developed  into 
the  perfect  system  of  machinery  with  which,  at  the  present 
<!ay,  spinning-mills  are  furnished  ;  but  progress  in  adapting 
(lax  fibres  for  mechanical  spinning,  and  linen  yarn  for 
weaving  cloth  by  power-loom,  was  much  slower  than  in  the 
corresponding  case  of  cotton. 

The  implements  used  in  the  preparation  of  linen  yarn 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  were  of  the  most  primitive  and  inexpensive 


description.  Till  comparatively  recent  times,  the  sole 
spinning  implements  were  the  spindle  and  distaff.  The 
spindle,  which  is  the  fundamental  apparatus  in  all  spinning 
machinery,  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  round  stick 
or  rod  of  wood  about  12  inches  in  length,  tapering  towards 
each  extremity,  and  having  at  its  upper  end  a  notch  or  slit 
into  which  the  yarn  might  be  caught  or  fixed.  In  genera!, 
a  ring  or  "  whorl "  of  stone  or  clay  was  passed  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  spindle  to  give  it  momentum  and  steadi- 
ness when  in  rotation.  The  distaff,  or  rock,  was  a  rather 
longer  and  stronger  bar  or  stick,  around  one  end  of  which, 
in  a  loose  coil  or  ball,  the  fibrous  material  to  be  spun  was 
wound.  The  other  extremity  of  the  distaff  was  carried 
under  the  left  arm,  or  fixed  in  the  girdle  at  the  left  side, 
so  as  to  have  the  coil  of  flax  in  a  convenient  position  for 
drawing  out  to  yaru.  A  prepared  end  of  yarn  being  fixed 
into  the  notch,  the  spinster,  by  a  smart  rolling  motion  of 
the  spindle  with  the  right  hand  against  the  right  leg,  threw 
it  out  from  her,  spinning  in  the  air,  white,  with  the  left 
hand,  she  drew  from  the  rock  an  additional  supply  of  fibre 
which  was  formed  into.a  uniform  and  equal  strand  with  the 
right.  The  yarn  being  sufficiently  twisted  was  released 
from  the  notch,  wound  around  the  lower  part  of  the  spindle, 
and  again  fixed  in  the  lotch  at  the  point  insufficiently 
twisted ;  and  so  the  rotating,  twisting,  and  drawing  out 
operations  went  on  till  the  spindle  was  full.  So  persistent 
is  an  ancient  and  primitive  art  of  this  description  that  to 
the  present  day,  in  remote  districts  of  Scotland, — the 
country  where  machine  spinning  has  attained  its  highest 
development, — spinning  with  rock  and.  spindle  is  yet 
practised ; l  and,  rude  as  these  implements  are,  yarn  of 
extraordinary  delicacy,  beauty,  and  tenacity  has  been  spun 
by  their  agency.  The  first  improvement  on  the  primitive 
spindle  was  found  in  the  construction  of  the  hand-wheel, 
in  which  the  spindle,  mounted  in  a  frame,  was  fixed 
horizontally,  and  rotated  by  a  band  passing  round  it  and 
a  large  wheel,  set  in  the  same  framework.  Such  a  wheel 
became  known  in  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  ICth 
century,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  in  use  for  cotton 
spinning  in  the  East  from  time  immemorial.  At  a  later 
date,  which  cannot  be  fixed,  the  treadle  motion  was 
attached  to  the  spinning  wheel,  enabling  the  spinster  to  sit 
at  work  with  both  hands  free ;  and  the  introduction  of  the 
two-handed  or  double-spindle  wheel,  with  flyers  or  twisting 
arms  on  the  spindles,  completed  the  series  of  mechanical 
improvements  effected  on  flax  spinning  till  the  end  of  the 
18th  century.  The  common  use  of  the  two-handed  wheel 
throughout  the  rural  districts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  is  a 
matter  still  within  the  recollection  of  middle-aged  people; 
but  spinning  wheels  are  now  seldom  seen. 

The  modern  manufacture  cf  linen  divides  itself  into  two 
branches,  spinning  and  weaving,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  bleaching  and  various  finishing  processes,  which,  in  the 
case  of  many  linen  textures,  are  laborious  undertakings 
and  important  branches  of  industry. 

Flax,  when  received  into  the  mills,  has  to  undergo  a 
train  of  preparatory  operations  before  it  arrives  at  the  stage 
of  being  twisted  into  yarn.  The  whole  operations  in  yarn 
manufacture  comprise  (1)  heckling,  (2)  preparing,  and  (3) 
spinning. 

Heckling. — This  first  preparatory  process  consists  not 
only  in  combing  out,  disentangling,  and  laying  smooth  and 
parallel  the  separate  fibres,  but  also  serves  to  split  up  and 
separate  into  their  ultimate  filaments  the  strands  of  fibre 
which,  up  to  this  point,  have  been  agglutinated  together. 
The  heckling  process  was,  until  recent  times,  done  by  the 
hand ;  and  it  was  one  of  fundamental  importance,  requir- 
ing the  exercise  of  much  dexterity  and  judgment     The 


1  See  Dr  Arthur  Mitchell's  The  Past  in  the  Present,  Edtebtugb,  1SS0. 
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broken, .ravelled,  and  short  fibres,  which  separate  out  in 
the  heckling  process,  form  tuw,  an  article  of  much  inferior 
value  to  the  spinner;  and  the  proportion  of  tow  made  in 
the  process  of  hand-heckling  varies  according  to  the  skill 
and  knowledge  of  the  heckler.     A  good  deal  of  hand-heck- 
ling is  still  practised,  especially  in  Irish  and  Continental 
factories ;  and  it  has  not  been  .found  practicable,  in  any 
case,  to  entirely  dispense  with  a  rough  preparation  of  the 
fibre  by  hand  labour.     In  heckling  by  hand,  the  heckler 
stakes  a  handful  or  "  strick  "  of  rough  flax,  winds  the  top 
end  around  his  hands,  and  then,  spreading  out  the  root  end 
as  broad  and  flat  as  possible,  by  a  swinging  motion  dashes 
the   fibre   into   the  teeth  or  needles  of    the    rougher   or 
"  rufl'er"  heckle.     The  rougher  is  a  board  plated  with  tin, 
and  studded  with  spikes  or  teeth  of  steel  about  7  inches  in 
length,  which  taper  to  a  fine  sharp  point.     The  heckler 
draws  his  strick  several  times  through  this  tool,  working 
gradually  up  from  the  roots  to  near  his  hand,  till  in  his 
judgment  the  fibres  at  the  root  end  are  sufficiently  combed 
out   and   smoothed.     He  then   seizes  the  root   end   and 
similarly  treats'the  top  end  of  the  strick.     The  stricks,  as 
finished,  are  carefully  piled  up  in  a  regular  manner,  keep- 
ing each  handful  separate  for  convenience  of  future  treat- 
ment.    The  same  process  is  again  repeated  en  a  similar 
tool,  the  teeth  of  which  are  5  inches  long,  and  much  more 
closely  studded  together;  and  for  the  finer  counts  of  yarn 
a  third  and-  a  fourth  heckle  may  be  used,  of  still  increasing 
fineness  and  closeness  of  teeth.     In  dealing  with  certain 
varieties  of  the  fibre,  for  fine  spinning  especially,  the  flax 
is,  after  roughing,  broken  or  cut  into  three  lengths — the 
top,  middle,  and  root  ends.     Of  these  the  middle  cut  is 
most   valuable,  being   uniform    in    length,  strength,  and 
quality.     The  root  end  is  more  woody  and  harsh,'  while 
the  top,  though  fine  in  quality,  is  uneven  and  variable  in 
strength.     From  some  flax  of  extra  length  it  is  possible  to 
take   two   short   middle   cuts ;    and,  again,    the   fibre   is 
occasionally  only  broken  into  two  cuts  according  to  the 
judgment  and  requirement  of  the  manufacturer.     Flax  so 
prepared  is  known  as  "  cut  line  "  iu  contradistinction  to 
"long  line"  flax,  which  is  the  fibre  unbroken.     The  sub- 
sequent treatment  of  line,  whether  long  or  cut,  does  not 
present  sufficient  variation  to  require  further  reference  to 
these  distinctions. 

In  the  case  of  heckling  by  machinery,  'the  flax  is  first 
roughed  and  arranged  in  stricks,  as  above  described  under 
hand  heckling.  Considerable  variations  aropresented  in 
the  construction  of  heckling  machines,  but  the  general 
principles  of  those  now  most  commonly  adopted,  such  as 
the  machines  of  Combe,  of  Homer,  or  of  Cotton,  &c,  are 
identical.  These  are  known  as  vertical  sheet  heckling 
machines  (fig.  1),  their  essential  features  being  a  set  of  end- 
less leather  bands  or  sheets  /,  g  revolving  over  a  pair  of 
rollers  c,  h  in  a  vertical  direction.  These  sheets  are  crossed 
by  iron  bars,  to  which  heckle  stocks,  furnished  with  teeth, 
are  screwed.  The  heckle  stocks  on  each  separate  sheet  are 
of  ono  size  and  gauge,  but  each  successive  sheet  in  the 
length  of  the  machine  is  furnished  with  stocks  of  increasing 
fineness,  so  that  the  heckling  tool  at  the  end  where  the  flax 
is  entered  is  the  coarsest,  while  that  to  which  the  fibre 
is  last  submitted  has  the  smallest  and  most  closely  set 
teoth.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  endless  vertical  revolving 
sheet  presents  a  continuous  series  of  heckle  teeth,  and  the 
machines  are  furnished  with  a  double  set  of  such  sheets 
revolving  face  to  face,  so  close  together  that  the  pins  of 
one  set  of  sheets  intersect  those  on  the  Opposite  stocks. 
Overhead,  and  exactly  centred  between  these  revolving 
sheets,  is  the  head  or  holder  channel  a,  from  which  the  flax 
hang3  down  while  it  is  undergoing  the  heckling  process  on 
both  sides.  The  flax  is  fastened  in  a  holder  b,  consisting  of 
two  heavy  flat  plates  of  iron,  between  wliich  it  is  spread 
14—24* 


and  tightly  screwed  up.  The  holder  is  11  inches  in 
length,  and  the  holder  channel  is  fitted  to  contain  a  line 
of  six,  eight,  or  twelve  6uch  holders,  according  to  the 
number  of  separate  bands  of  heckling  stocks  in  the 
machine.  The  head  or  holder  channel  has  a  falling  and 
rising  motion,  by  which  it  first  presents  the  ends  and 
gradually  more  and  more  of  the  length  of  the  fibre  to  the 
heckle  teeth,  and,  after  dipping  down  the  full  length  of  the 
fibre  exposed,  it  slowly  rises  and  lifts  the  flax  clear  of  the 
heckle  stocks.  By  a  reciprocal  motion  the  whole  of  the 
holders  are  then  moved  forward  one  length ;  that  at  the 
last  and  finest  set  of  stocks  is  thrown  out,  and  place  is 
made  for  filling  in  an  additional  holder  at  the  beginning 
of  the  series.  Thus  with  a  six-tool  heckle,  or  set  of  stocks, 
each  holder  full  of  flax  from  beginning  to  end  descends 


Flo.  1. — Section  of  Combe's  Heckling  Machine, 
into  and  rises  from  the  heckle  teeth  six  times  in  travelling 
from  end  to  end  of  the  machine.  The  root  ends  being 
thus  first  heckled,  the  holders  are  shot  back  along  an 
inclined  plane,  the  iron  plates  undamped,  the  flax  reversed, 
and  the  top  ends  are  then  submitted  to  the  same  heckling 
operation.  The  tow  made  in  the  heckling  process  is  cleared 
from  the  heckle  teeth,  as  they  revolve,  by  doffers  /,  /,  which 
in  travelling  upwards  are,  by  passing  over  special  guide 
rollers  e,  e,  projected  out  from  the  line  of  the  heckle  teeth. 
The  doffers  themselves  are  cleared  by  fixed  combs  </,  (/, 
and  the  tow  falling  down  is  collected  in  troughs  k,  k  on 
each  side  of  the  machine.  Tow,  which  is  a  much  less 
valuable  substance  than  dressed  line,  undergoes  a  some- 
what different  preparing  process,  and  is  used  only  for  the 
lower  numbers  of  yarn. 

Preparing. — The  various  operations  m  this  stage  have 
for  their  object  the  proper  assortment  of  dressed  line  into 
qualities  fit  for  spinning  the  different  counts  or  sizes  of 
yarn  for  which  it  may  be  suitable,  and  the  drawing  out  of 
the  fibres  to  a  perfeotly  level  and  uniform  continuous 
ribbon  or  sliver,  containing  throughout  an  equal  quantity 
of  fibre  in  any  given  length.  From  the  heckling  the  now 
smooth,  glossy,  and  clean  stricks  are  taken  to  the_ sorting 
room,  where  they  are  assorted  into  diffe  rent  qualities  by 
the  "line  sorter,"  who  judges  by  both  eye  and  touch  the 
quality  and  capabilities  of  the  fibre.  So  sorted,  the 
material  is  passed  to  the  spreading  and  drawing  frames,  a 
series  or  system  of  machines  all  similar  in  construction  and 
effect.  The  essential'features  of  the  spreading  frame  are— 
(1)  the  feeding  cloth  or  creeping  sheet,  which  delivers  the 
flax  to  (2)  a  pair  of  "feed  and  jockey"  rollers,  which  pass 
it  on  (3)  to  the  gill  frame  or  fallers.     The  gill  frame  con- 
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si  ;ts  of  a  series  of  narrow  heckle  bars,  with  short  closely 
studded  teeth,  which  travel  between  the  feed  rollers  and  the 
drawing  or  "boss  and  pressing"  rollers  to  be  immediately 
attended  to.  They  are,  by  an  endless  screw  arrange- 
ment, carried  forward  at  the  rate  at  which  the  flax  is 
delivered'' to  them,  and  when  they  reach  the  end  of  their 
course  they  fall  under,  and  by  a  similar  screw  arraugement 
are  brought  back  to  the  starting  point ;  and  thus  they  form 
au  endless  moving  level  toothed  platform  for  carrying 
away  the  flax  from  the  feed  rollers.  The  drawing  rollers 
grip  the  fibre  as  it  leaves  the  gill,  and,  as  they  revolve 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  feeding  rollers,  the  fibre  is 
drawn  out  through  the  gill  teeth  say  to  twenty  or  thirty 
times  the  length  it  had  on  the  feeding  board,  and  is  con- 
sequently reduced  to  a  sliver  or  loose  ribbon  of  correspond- 
ingly greater  tenuity.  The  sliver  from  the  drawing  frame 
is  delivered  into  a  tin  can  which  holds  1000  yards,  and  the 
machine  automatically  rings  a  bell  when  that  length  is 
delivered.  From  the  spreading  frame  the  cans  of  sliver 
pass  to  the  drawing  frames,  where  from  four  to  twelve 
slivers  combined  are  passed  through  feed  rollers  over  gills, 
and  drawn  out  by  drawing  rollers  to  the  thickness  of  one. 
A  third  and  fourth  similar  doubling  and  drawing  may  be 
embraced  in  a  preparing  system,  so  that  the  number  of 
doublings  the  flax  undergoes,  before  it  arrives  at  the  roving 
frame,  may  amount  to  from  one  thousand  to  one  hundred 
thousand,  according  to  the  quality  of  yarn  in  progress. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  doublings  on  one'preparing  system 
maybe  6  x  12  x  12  x  12x8  =  82,944.  The  slivers  delivered 
by  the  last  drawing  frame  are  taken  to  the  .roving  frame, 
where  they  are  singly  passed  through  feed  rollers  and  over 
gills,  and,  after  drafting  to  sufficient  tenuity,  slightly 
twisted  by  flyers  and  wound  on  bobbins,  in  which  condition 
the  material — termed  "  rove  "  or  "  rovings  " — is  ready  for 
the  spinning  frame. 

The  preparation  of  tow  for  spinning  differs  in  essential  features 
f  roin  the  processes  abovo  described.  Tow  from  different  sources, 
such  as  scutching  tow,  heckle  tow,  &c,  differs  considerably  in 
quality  and  value,  some  being  very  impure,  filled  with  woody  shives, 
&c.,  while  othor  kinds  are  comparatively  open  and  clean.  A  pre- 
liminary opening  and  cleaning  is  necessary  for  the  dirty  much- 
matted  tows,  and  in  general  thereafter  they  are  passed  through  two 
carding  engines  called  respectively  the  breaker  and  the  finisher 
cards  till  the  slivers  from  their  processes  are  ready  for  the  drawing 
and  roving  frames.  In  the  case  of  fine  clean  tows,  on  the  other 
hand,  passing  through  a  single  carding  engine  may  be  sufficient. 
The  processes  which  follow  the  carding  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  followed  in  the  preparation  of  rove  from  line  flax. 

Spinning. — The  spinning  operation,  which  follows  the 
roving,  is  done  in  two  principal  ways,  called  respectively 
dry  spinning  and  wet  spinning,  the  first  being  used  for  the 
lower  counts  or  heavier  yarns,  while  the  second  is  exclu- 
sively adopted  in  tho  preparation  of  fine  yarns  up  to  the 
highest  counts  manufactured.  The  spinning  frame  does 
not  differ  in  principle  from  the  throstle  spinning  machine 
used  in  the  cotton  manufacture  (6ee  Cotton,  vol.  vi.  p. 
495).  The  bobbins  of  flax  rove  are  arranged  in  rows  on 
each  side  of  the  frame  (the  spinning  frames  being  all  double) 
on  pins  in  an  inclined  plane  A  (fig.  2).  The  rove  passes 
downwards  through  an  eyelet  or  guide  I  to  a  pair  of 
nipping  rollers  p,  />,  between  which  and  the  final  drawing 
rollers  c,  c,  placed  in  the  caso  of  dry  spinning  from  18  to 
22  inches  lower  down,  the  fibre  receives  its  final  draft 
while  passing  over  and  under  cylinders  (/and  guide-plate 
<•/,  and  attains  that  degree  of  tenuity  which  the  finished 
yarn  must  possess.  From  the  last  rollors  the  now  attenu- 
ated material,  in  passing  to  the  flyers  /,  receives  the 
degree    of    twist   which   compacts    the    fibres    into   the 

und  hard  cord  which  constitutes  spun  yarn ;  and  from 
i  io  flyers  it  is  wound  on  tho  more  slowly  rotating  spool 
t  within  the  flyer  arms,  centred  on  the  spindle  S.  In 
wet   spinning  the   general  sequence  of  operations  is  the 


same,  but  the  rove,  as  unwound  from  its  bobbin,  first 
passes  through  -a  trough  of  water  heated  to  about  120° 
Fahr. ;  and,  moreover,  the  interval  between  the  two  pairs 
of  rollers  in  which  the  draw- 
ing out  of  the  rove  is  accom- 
plished is  very  much  shorter. 
The  influence  of  the  hot 
water  on  tho  flax  fibre  ap- 
pears to  be  that  it  softens 
the  gummy  principle  which 
binds  the  separate  cells  to- 
gether, and  thereby  allows 
the  elementary  cells  to  a 
certain  extent  to  be  drawn 
out  without  breaking  the 
continuity  of  the  fibre ;  and 
further  it  makes  a  finer, 
smoother,  and  more  uniform 
strand  than  can  be  obtained 
by  dry  spinning.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  original 
strick  of  flax  as  laid  on  the 
feeding  roller  for  (say)  the 
production  of  a  50  lea  yarn 
is,  by  doublings  and  draw- 
ings, extended,  when  it 
reaches  the  spinning  spindle, 
may  be  stated  thus  : — 35 
times  on  spreading  frame, 
15  times  on  first  drawing 
frame,  15  times  on  second 
drawiug  frame,  14  times  on 
third  drawing  frame,  15 
times  on  roving  frame,  and 
10  times  On  spinning  frame, 
in  all  16,537,500  times 
its  original  length,  with 
8xl2xl6  =  1536doublings 
on  the  three  drawing  frames.  That  is  to  say,  1  yard  of 
heckled  line  fed  into  the  spreading  frame  is  spread  out, 
mixed  with  other  fibres,  to  a  length  of  about  9400  miles 
of  yarn.  In  the  case  of  fine  yarns,  by  the  additional 
drawings  given,  the  doublings  and  elongations  are  very 
much  greater. 

The  next  operation  is  reeling  from  the  bobbins  into 
hanks.  By  Act  of  Parliament,  throughout  the  Untod 
Kingdom  tho  standard  measure  of  flax  yarn  is  the  "lea," 
called  also  in  Scotland  the  "  cut "  of  300  yards.  The  flax  is 
wound  or  reeled  on  a  reel  having  a  circumference  of  90 
inches  ('2h  yards)  making  "a  thread,  "and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  such  threads  form  a  lea.  The  grist  or  quality 
of  all  fine  yarns  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  leas  in  a 
pound;  thus  "50  lea"  indicates  that  there  are  50  leas  or 
cuts  of  300  yards  each  in  a  pound  of  the  yarn  so  denomi- 
nated. With  the  heavier  yarns  in  Scotland  tho  quality  is 
indicated  by  their  weight  per  "spindle"  of  48  cuts  or 
leas  ;  thus  "3  lb  tow  yarn  "  is  such  as  weighs  3  lb  per 
spindle,  equivalent  to  "16  lea." 

The  hanks  of  yarn  from  wet  spinning  are  either  dried 
in  a  loft  with  artificial  heat,  or,  in  rural  localities,  exposed 
over  ropes  in  the  open  air.  When  dry  thoy  are  twistod 
back  and  forward  to  take  the  wiry  feeling  out  of  the  yarn, 
and  made  up  in  bundles  for  the  market  as  "  grey  yarn." 
English  and  Irish  spinnors  make  up  their  yarns  into 
"bundles"  of  20  hanks,  each  hank  containing  10  leas; 
Scotch  manufacturers,  on  tho  other  hand,  adhere  to  the 
spindle  containing  4  hanks  of  12  cuts  or  leas. 

Commercial  qualities  of  yarn  rango  from  about  6  lb  tow  yarns 
(S  lea)  up  to  160  lea  line  yarn.  Very  much  finer  yarn  up  even  to 
400  lea  may  be  spun  from  the  system  of  machines  found  in  many 


Fig.  2. 


-Section  of  Dry  Spinning 
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factorL-s  ;  but  these  higher  counts  are  only  nsed  for  £20  thread  fcr 
sewing  and  for  the  making  of  lace.  'The  highest  counts  of  cut  line 
flop  are  spun  in  Irish  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  cambrics 
and  lawns  which  are  characteristic  features  of  the  Ulster  trade. 
Exceedingly  high  counts  have  sometimes  been  spnn  by  hand,  and 
for  the  preparation  of  the  finest  lace  threads  it  is  said  the  Belgian 
Land  spinners  must  work  in  damp  cellars,  where  the  spinner  is 
guided  by  the  sense  of  touch  alone,  the  filament  being  too  fine  to  be 
seen  by  the  eye.  Such  lace  yarn  is  said  to  have  been  sold  for  as 
much  as  £240  per  lb.  In  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  yarn  of  760 
lea,  equal  to  about  130-miles'per  lb,  was  shown  which  had  been  spun 
by  an  Irish  woman  eighty-four  years  of  age.  In  the  same  exhibition 
there  was  shown  by  a  Cambray  manufacturing  firm  hand-spun  yarn 
equal  to  1200  warp  and  1600  weft  or  to  more  than  208  and  278 
miles  per  lb  respectively. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  linen  yarn  of  commerce  under- 
goes a  more  or  less  thorough  bleaching  before  it  is  handed 
over  to  the  weaver.  Linen  yarns  in  the  green  condition 
contain  such  a  large  proportion  of  gummy  and  resinous 
matter,  removable  by  bleaching,  that  cloths  which  might 
present  a  firai  close  texture  in  their  natural  unbleached 
state  would  become  thin  and  impoverished  in  a  perfectly 
bleached  condition.  Manufacturers  allow  about  20  per 
cent,  .of  loss  in  weight  of  yarn  in  bleaching  from  the  green 
to  the  fully  bleached  stage ;  and  the  intermediate  stages  of 
"  creamed,"  "  half-creamed,"  "  milled,"  and  "  improved," 
all  indicating  a  certain  degree  of  bleaching,  have  corre- 
sponding degrees  of  loss  in  weight.  The  differences  in 
colour  resulting  from  different  degrees  of  bleaching  are 
taken  advantage  of  for  producing  patterns  in  certain  classes 
of  linen  fabrics. 

Linen  thread  is  prepared  from  the  various  counts  of  fine 
bleached  line  yarn  by  winding  the  hanks  on  large  spools, 
and  twisting  the  various  strands,  two,  three,  four,  or  six 
cord  as  the  ease  may  be,  on  a  doubling  spindle  similar  in 
principle  to.  the  yarn  spinning  frame,  excepting,  of  course, 
the  drawing  rollers.  A  large  trade  in  linen  thread  has  been 
created  by  its  use  in  the  machine  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  saddlery,  and  other  leather  goods,  and  in  heavy 
Bewing-machine  wort  generally.  '  The  thread  industry  is 
largely  developed  at  Lisburn  near  Belfast,  at  Johnstone 
near  Glasgow,  and  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  United  States^ 
Fine  cords,  net  twine,  and  ropes  are  also  twisted  from  flax. 

Weaving. — The  application  of  the  power-loom  to  the 
weaving  of  linen  was  hindered  by  many  obstacles  which 
were  not  met  with  in  dealing  with  the  weaving  of  cotton 
and  woollen  fabrics.  The  principal  difficulty  arose  through 
the  hard-ess  and  inelasticity  of  the  linen  wefts,  owing  to 
which  the  yarn  frequently  broke  under  the  sharp  sudden 
jerk  with  which  the  picker  throws  the  shuttle  in  power- 
loom  weaving.  The  difficulties-  in  the  way  of  power-loom 
linen  weaving,  combined  with  the  obstinate  competition  of 
.  es3ed  hand-loom  weavers,  delayed  the  introduction  of 
factory  weaving  of  linen  fabrics  for  many  years  after  the 
system  was  fully  applied  to  other  textiles.  Competition 
with  the  hand-loom  against  the  power-loom  is  conceivable, 
although  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  work  of  the 
spinning-  wheel  to  stand  against  the  rivalry  of  drawing, 
roving,  and  spinning  frames.  To  the  present  day,  in 
Ireland  especially,  a  great  deal  of  fine  weaving  is  done  by 
hand-loom ;  and  the  persons  who  first  applied  machinery 
to  the  weaving  of  linen  damasks  in  Scotland  are  yet  (1 
alive.  Power  was  applied  on  a  small  scale  to  the  weaving 
of  canvas  in  London  about  1812;  in  1821  power-looms 
were  started  for  weaving  linen  at  Kirkcaldy,  Scotland  ;  and 
in  1824  Maberly  <t  Co.  of  Aberdeen  had  two  hundred 
power-looms  erected  for  linen  manufacture.  The  power- 
loom  has  been  in  uninterrupted  use  in  the  Broadford 
factory,  Aberdeen,  which  then  belonged  to  JIaberly  k.  Co., 
down  to  the  present  day,  and  to  that  firm  may  be 
awarded  the  credit  of  being  the  effective  introducers  of 
power-loom  weaving  in  the  linen  trade. 


The  various  operations  connected  with  linen  weaving, 
such  as  winding,  warping,  dressing,  beaming,  and  drawing- 
in,  do  not  differ  in  essential  features  from  the  like  processes 
in  the  case  of  cotton  weaving,  <tc,  neither  is  there  any 
significant  modification  in  the  looms  employed.  Dressing 
is  a  matter  of  importance  in  the  preparation  of  linen  warps 
for  beaming.  It  consists  in  treating  the  spread  yarn  with 
flour  paste,  applied  to  it  by  cylinders,  the  lowermost  of 
which  revolves  in  a  trough  of  paste.  The  paste  is  equalized 
on  the  yarn  by  brushes,  and  dried  by  passing  the  web  over 
steam-heated  cans  before  it  is  finally  wound  on  the  beam 
for  weaving.     See  Weaving. 

For  the  bleaching  and  calendering  of  such  linen  fabrics 
as  undergo  these  processes  see  Bleaching  vol.  iii.  p.  821 ; 
Calender,  vol.  iv.  p.  6S2. 

Linen  fabrics  are  numerous  in  variety  and  widely  different  in 
their  qualities,  appearance,  and  applications,  ranging  from  heavy 
sailcloth  and  rough  sacking  to  the  most  delicate  cambrics  and 
lawns.  The  heavier  manufactures  include  as  a  principal  item  sail- 
cloth, with  canvas,  tarpaulin,  sacking,  and  carpeting.  The  prin- 
cipal seats  of  the  manufacture  of  these  linens  are  Dundee,  Arbroath., 
and  Forfar.  The  medium  weight  linens,  which  are  used  for  a  grea. 
variety  of  purposes,  such  as  tent-maki^   .  rs,  outer 

garments  for  men,  linings,  upholstery  work,  &c,  include  duck, 
huckaback,  crash,  tick,  dowlas,  osnaburg,  low  sheetings,  and  lojr 
brown  linens.  Plain  bleached  linens  form  a  class  by  themselves, 
and  include  principally  the  materials  for  shirts  and  collars  and  foi 
bed  sheets.     Under  the  head  of  twi  arc-  included  drills, 

diapers,  and  dimity  for  household  use  ;  and  damasks  for  table  linen, 
of  which  two  kinds  are  distinguished — single  cr  five-leaf  damask,  and 
double  or  eight-leaf  damask,  the  pattern  being  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  warp  and  weft  yarns  at  intervals  of  five  and_eight  strands 
of  yarn  respectively.  The  fine  linens  ore  cambrics,  lawns,  and 
handkerchiefs  ;  and  lastly,  printed  and  dyed  linen  fabrics  may  bo 
I  to  a  special  though  not  important  class.  Numerous  local, 
fancy,  and  temporary  names  arc  frequently  attached  to  linen 
fabrics  ;  but  in  the  above  list  are  c  1  Ij  uch  articles  as 

occupy  a  standing  position  in  the  great  markets.  In  a  general  way 
it  may  be  said  regarding  the  British  industry  that  the  heavy  linen 
trade  certres  in  Dundee;  medium  goods  are  made  in  most  linen 
manufacturing  districts ;  damasks  ere  chiefly  produced  in  Dun- 
fermline and  Perth;  and  the  fine  linen  manufactures  havi 
seat  in  Belfast  and  the  north  of  Ireland.  Leeds  is  the  centre  0:  the 
linen  trade  of  England. 

Linen  fabrics  have  several  advantages  over  cotton,  n 
principally  from  the  microscopic  structure  and  length  of  1 
fibre.  The  cloth  is  much  smoother  and  more  lustrous  tliau 
claih  ;  and,  presenting  a  lr?s  "woolly"  surface,  it  does  not  soil  so 

:•  moisture  so  freely,  as  the  moiv 
cotton ;  and  it  is  at  once  a  cool,  clean,  and  healthful  material  lor 
bed-sheeting  and  clothing.     Bleached  linen,  starched  and  di 
possesses  that  unequalled  parity,  gloss,  and   smoothncs- 
make  it  alone  the  material  suitable  for  shirt-fronts,  collars,  and 
wristbands ;  and  the  gossamer  delicacy,  yet  strength,  of  the  thread 
it  may  be  spun  into  fits  it  for  the  fine  lace-making  to  which  it  is 
devoted.     Elax  is  a  heavier  material  than  cotton,  but  weight  for 
weight  it   is   much    stronger,   single   yarn    having    proportionate 
strength  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1  'S3,  doubled  yarn  3  to  2 -26,  and  cloth 
3  to  2\13.     Of  course  cotton,  on  the  other  hand,  has  many  advan- 
tages peculiarly  its  own. 

Trade  and  Commerce. — The  application  of  machine  power  to  the 
entire  range  of  linen  manufactures  has  greatly  im] 
and  developed  the  resources  of  the  industry,  so   that 
occupies  a  well-defined  and  important  position 
textiles.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden  and  oh]  1  growth 

of  the  jute  trade,  no  doubt  the  coarser  and  heavier  branches  of  the 
trade  would  have  attained  much  greater  dimensions ;  and  the 
development  of  the  jute  industry  of  Scotland  fully  accounts  for 
the  comparatively  inelastic  condition  of  the  Scottish  linen  trade. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  extent  of  the  linen  industries 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  various  dates  specified : — 


1856. 

1861. 

1870. 

1S80. 

417 

i,:;-m  0 

14.387 
8,935 

399 
1,217,000 

4,354 

500 

1,553.000 

34.301 

4.978 

1,367,000 
11,990 

„            „          Scotland... 

„             „           England 

83,625 

20,306 

55.d39 

80,262 

87,429 

IM.772 

... 
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It  is  only  in  Ireland  that  the  linen  industries  during  the  above 
period  have  exhibited  a  healthy  expansion.  To  that  country  alone 
the  following  figures  apply: — 


1856. 

1861. 

1S70.       |       1SS0. 

113 

563,000 

(ISM) 

3.C33 

217 

595,000 

4,953 

Si'.7.i 

asri) 

14.50U 

011,000 
21.1-3 

The  number  of  flax  spindles  and  power-looms  in  the  European 
factories  in  1881  is  given  in  the  Annual  Ikjiort  of  tlic  Irish  Flax 
Supply  Association  as  follows:  — 


Spindles 

I  owcr- 
Looms. 

Spindles. 

Power- 
Looms. 

W7!P,S  ;.-> 

2i..'.,ji;,j 

lOO.SOS 
470,000 
380,410 
313,467 
205,140 

21,177 
10,750 
4,081 
22,000 
000 

s  non 

4,T53 

■  Italy 

100,000 
59,223 

0,1100 
7,700 
3,810 

3,000 
722 

1,2'oe 

9S 
1.000 

Enubind 

Austria-IfiuigiU'y  ... 

,    irollilTHl    

1 

In  all  these  return-;  no  account  is  taken  of  the  hand-looms  in  use, 
although  in  most  of  the  Continental  districts  hand- loom,  weaving  is 
more  common  than  weaving  by  power. 

The  amount  and  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  linens,  linen 
yarn,  &c,  from  the  United  Kingdom  at  intervals  extending  over 
fifty  years  is  thus  stated  from  official  sources  :  — 


Year. 

Linen  Manufacinres. 

Thread,  &c, 

Yarns. 

Yarns. 

Value  In  £ 

Value  in  £ 

lb 

Value  in  £ 

IRS] 

60,263,802 

2,400,043 

01,001 

lsll 

00,32 1.701 

3  104,827 

111,201 

17,733,575 

822,876 

1831 

120,100.733 

3,822.935 

884,461 

18,841,320 

951,426 

1S0I 

110.322,400 

3,571,131 

209,778 

27,981,042 

1,022,210 

1871 

220.407,476 

0,011,223 

502,533 

30,235,025 

2.21S.129 

1881 

173,853,300 

5,103,000 

.   6S0.2CQ 

18.2S5.500 

1,057,172 

The  principal  consumers  of  British  linen  manufactures  are  indi- 
cated in  the  following  txtble,   showing   the   exnorts   for  the  year 

1    -1      - 


Country. 


United  Slates 

Spanish  West  Indies 

Australia 

' 

British  North  America.. 

Fiance 

Holland 

Belgium 

Spain  and  Canaries 

i  titer  countries 


Total 

To  which  add : — 

Dbmasks,  checked  and  printed 

linens 

Sailcloth  and  .sails 

Thread  for  sowing 

Uncnnmc-oted 


Yards. 

82,050,900 
10,038,500 
13,620,200 

0,281,000 

3,318,000 

29S.S0O 


33,650,000 


Value  in  £ 
1,84.4.1)10 

447.053 

401,017 

209.223 
135,2  17 
17  1,924 
11,211 


1,089,477 


105,045,500 

j-   5.499.S00 
3.30S,  000 


Total  ,lncn  manufactures. 
„     yarn,  thread,  &c 


value  of  exports  . 


173,853.300      5.J-  1,609 
1,737,432 


2,470,500 

1,527. 2.H 
2,438.100 

1,629 

6,562,600 
3,06 1  BOO 


ICi  115 
105,972 


2,587^00 


18i 
105 

!  0, 

157, 


350.3  '  I 


(J.  PA.) 
LING  (Molva  vulgaris),  a  fish  of  tlio  cod-fish  family 
(Gaclidx),  readily  rocognized  by  its  long  body,  two  dorsal 
fins  (of  which  the  anterior  is  much  shorter  thau  tho 
posterior),  singlo  long  aim]  fin,  serrate  caudal  fin,  a  barbel 
on  the  chin,  and  largo  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  and  on  the 
palate.  Its  usual  length  is  from  3  to  i  feet,  but  larger 
individuals  of  5  or  C  feet  in  length,  and  some  seventy 
pounds  in  weight,  have  been  taken.  The  ling  is  found  in 
tho  North  Atlantic,  from  Spitzbergen  and  Iceland  south- 
wards to  the  coast  of  Portugal.  Its  proper  home  is  the 
German  Ocean;  especially  on  the  coasts  of  Norway, 
Denmark,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland  it  occurs  in  great 
abundance,  generally  at  sumo  distance  from  the  laud,  in 
depths  varying  between  50  and  100  fathoms.  During 
the  wintor  months  it  approaches  tho  shores,  when  great 
numbers  are  caught  by  means  of  long  lines.  On  the 
American  side  of  the  ocean  it  is  less  common,  although 
generally  distributed  along  the  Bouth  coast  of  Greenland, 
uttd  on  the  buuka  of  Newfoundland.     This  fish  is  one  of 


the  most  valuable  species  of  the  cod-fish  family  ;  a  certain 
number  are  consumed  fresh,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion 
are  prepared  for  exportation  to  various  countries  on  the  Con- 
tinent (Germany,  Spain,  Italy).  They  are  either  salted 
and  sold  as  "  salt-fish,"  or  split  from  head  to  tail  and  dried, 
forming,  with  similarly  prepared  cod  and  coal-fish,  the 
article  of  which  during  Lent  immense  quantities  are  con- 
sumed in  Germany  and  elsewhere  under  the  name  of 
"stock-fish."  Also  the  oil  is  frequently  extracted  from 
the  liver  and  used  by  the  poorer  classes  of  the  coast  popula- 
tion for  the  lamp  or  as  medicine. 

LING.     See  Heath. 

L1NGARD,  John  (1771-1851),  the  Roman  Catholic 
historian  of  England,  was  born  of  humble  parentage  at 
Winchester  on  February  5,  1771.  His  intellectual  abilities 
began  to  manifest  themselves  at  a  very  early  age,  and  in 
17S2  he  was  sent  to  the  English  college  at  Douay,  where 
he  continued  until  shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war  by 
England  (1703).  For  some  time  after  his  return  to 
England  he  lived  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Lord  Stourton, 
but  in  October  1791  he  settled  along  with  seven  other 
former  members  of  the  old  Douay  college  at  Crook  Hall 
near  Durham,  where  on  the  completion  of  his  theological 
course  he  became  vice-president  of  the  reorganized 
seminary.  In  1795  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  soon 
afterwards  undertook  the  charge  of  the  chairs  of  natural 
and  moral  philosophy.  In  1S08  he  accompanied  the  com- 
munity of  Crook  Hall  to  the  new  and  more  commodious 
buildings  at  Ushaw,  Durham,  but  in  1811,  after  declining 
the  presidency  of  the  college  at  Maynooth,  lie  withdrew  to 
the  secluded  mission  at  Hornby  in  Lancashire,  where  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  found  the  leisure  which  his  literary 
pursuits  demanded.  In  1817  he  visited  Rome,  where  he 
made  some  researches  in  the  Vatican  Library,  and  also- 
negotiated  some  business  connected  with  the  English  college. 
In  1821  Pope  Pius  VII.  created  him  doctor  of  divinity 
and  of  canon  and  civil  law;  and  in  1825  Leo  XII.  is  said 
to  have  made  him  cardinal  in  petto.  He  died  at  Hornby 
on  July  17,  1851. 

Lingard  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  occasional  and 
ephemeral  writings  of  an  avowedly  controversial  character.  He  also 
wrote  The  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  (1806),  of  which  a 
third  and  greatly  enlarged  ad  liti  in  appeared  in  1845  under  the  title 
The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chun-!;;  ami 
an  account  of  its  origin,  govern  went,  doetrin  ■.  wt  rsli  \p,  revenues,  and 
',  and  fl  H  '  ■'  ■  institutions ;  hut  the  work  with  which  his 
name  is  chiefly  associated  is  A  History  .  from  the  first 

invasion  by  the  Unmans  to  the  eommenc<  ntoftTbercignof  William 
III. ,  which  appeared  originally  in  S  vols,  at  intervals  between  1819 
and  1830.  Three  successive  subsequent  editions  had  the  benefit  of 
extensive  revision  by  the  author  ;  a  fifth  edition  in  10  vols.  8vo 
appeared  in  1819,  and  a  sixth,  with  life  of  the  author  by  Tierney 
prefin  id  tovoL  x.,  in  1S54-55.  Soon  afterits  appearance  it  was 
translated  into  French,  German,  and  Italian.  It  is  a  work  of 
ability  and  research  ;  and,  though  Cardinal  Wiseman  certainly 
claimed  too  much  for  its  author  when  lie  called  him  "the  only  im- 
partial historian  of  our  country,"  yet  tho  candid  and  dispassionate 
student  will  always  find  it  profitable  to  learn  from  the  pages  of  Lin- 
gard the  aspects  which  the  ovents  of  English  history  presented  to 
tho  mind  of  an  able  and  intense  Roman  Catholic  in  the  earlier 
decide-,  of  tho  19th  century. 

LINKOPING,  a  city  of  Sweden,  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  East  Gothland,  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  plaiu  21  miles  by  rail  south-west  of 
Stockholm,  and  communicates  with  Lake  Rosen  (\  mile  to 
the  north)  and  the  Gata  and  Kin. la  canals  by  means  of  the 
now  navigable  Stiinga.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood. 
The  cathedral  (1150-1199),  a  Romanesque  building  with 
a  Gothic  choir,  is,  next  to  the  cathedral  of  Upsala,  the 
largest  church  in  Sweden,  and,  since  the  cathedral  of 
Trondhjem  has  lost  so  many  of  its  treasures,  presents  the 
richest  variety  of  objects  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
medieval  art  in  the  country.  In  the  church  of  St  Lawrence, 
also  called  the  Church  of  the  Estates,  are  some  paintings 
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by  Hikberg,  tlie  Swedish  peasant  artist.  Other  buildings 
of  note  are- the  massive  old  episcopal  palace  (1470-1500), 
afterwards  a  royal  palace,  and  the  old  gymnasium  founded 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1627,  which  contains  a  valuable 
library  (30,000  volumes)  of  old  books  and  manuscripts, 
formerly  kept  in  the  cathedral.  The  population.  3285  in 
1810,  was  8706  in  187a 
Linkoping  early  became  a  place  of  mark,  and  was  already  a 
It  was  at  a  council  held  in  the  town  in  1153 
that  tlie  payment  of  Peter's  pence  was  agreed  to  at  the  instig  itiOB 
-are,  afterwards  Adrian  IV.  The  coronation 
of  Birger  Jallsson  Waldemar  took  place  in  tho  cathedral  in  1251; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Gustavus  Vasa  several  important  diets  wcro 
held  in  the  town.  A  largo  portion  of  it  was  burned  down  in 
1700. 

LINLITHGOW,  or  West  Lothian,  a  county  of  Scot- 
land, stretching   for   17  miles   along  the  south  coast  of 
the  Firth"  o"f  Forth,  and  bounded  E.  and  S  E.  by  Edin- 
bnrghsbire  or  Midlothian,  S.W.  by  Lanarkshire,  and  W. 
by  Stirlingshire.     It  lies  between  55°. 49'  and  56°  1*  N. 
lat.,  and  5°  IS'  and  3'  51'  W.  long.     According  to  the 
ordnance  survey  the  area  is  127  square  miles,  or  81,114 
a  considerable  increase  on  previous  estimates.     The 
longest  straight  line  that  can  be  drawn  within  the  county 
is  one  of  about  22  miies  from  north-east  to  south-west,  but 
verage   length   does  not  exceed  16  miies,  and   the 
average  breadth  is  about  7.     To  the  east  and  west  the 
boundaries  are  in  the  main  natural,  following  in  tho  one 
case  the  Almond  and   the    Breich   Water  (except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mid  Calder,  where  Edinburgh  encroaches 
on  Linlithgow),  and  iu  the  other  the  Avon  and  Drumtassie 
Burn.     To  the  south  they  are  more  conventional,  the  line 
of  the  watershed  between  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth  being 
disregarded,  and  a  good  deal  assigned  to  Lanarkshire  which 
physically  belongs  to  the  Lothians.     The  whole  county  lies 
in  the  basin  of  the  Forth,  and  there  is  a  general  slope 
upwards  from  the  shore  of  the  firth  to  the  hilly  district  in 
the  south-west.     The  surface  is  diversified  by  hill  and  dale, 
and,  with  the' exception  of  the  uplaud  moors  on  the  bordei'3 
of  Lanarkshire,  there  is  no  extensive  tract  of  level  ground. 
A  kind  of  irregular  valley  stretches  across  the  county  from 
east  to  west,  affording  the  most  convenient  route  for  road, 
canal,  and  railway.     Between  this   valley  and   the   firth 
runs   a   line  of   crags   and   hills  often   beginning  to  rise 
immediately  behind  the  shore;  the  more  prominent   are 
Dalmeny,  Dnndas,  the  Binns,  and  Glowerow'rem  or  Bonny- 
tonnhill,  the  last  a  rounded  eminence  559  feet  above  the  sea, 
crowned  by  a  conspicuous  monument  to  General  A.  Hope, 
who  fell  in  the  Indian  mutiny  of  1858.     To  the  south  of 
valley  the  ground  rises  pretty  rapidly  towards  the  west, 
more  gradually  towards  the  east.     Between  Bathgate  and 
ttkgow  a  general  height  is  obtained  of   from   GOO  to 
700  feet, — the  principal  eminences   being    Knock  (1017 
',  Cairnpaple  or  Cairnnaple  (upwards  of   10C0).  the 
Torphichen    Hills,   Bowden  (749),  and  Ooekleroy  (942). 
Farther  cist  come'  the  Riccarton  Hills ;  and    tho   range 
be  Mill  to  terminate  with   Binny  Craig,  a  striking 
_  and-tail  similar  to  those  of  Stirling  and  Edinburgh. 
To  the  south-east  stands  the  isolated  Dechmont  Law  (686 
feet). 

There  is  no  stream  of  any  considerable  size  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  county.  The  Almond  rises  in  Lanark- 
shire, euters  Linlithgowshire  near  Polkemmet,  receives  the 
White  Burn  and  the  Black  Burn,  and  joining  the  Breich 
Water  (also  from  Lanarkshire)  passes  Livingston,  Mid 
Calder  ■(Midlothian),  and  Kirkliston,  and  reaches  the  firth 
across  the  Drum  Sands  at  Cramoud.  The  Avon,  which  i  i 
already  nearly  as  lvge  as  it  ever  becomes  when  it  reaches 
the  borders  of  the  county  below  Muiravonside,  passes 
Linlithgow  hiidge  and  Kinneil,  -nd  falls  into  the  firth 
some  disC»u.!  a.     With  Uie  exception  of 


Lochcot,  the  only  lake  in  the  county  is  Linlithgow  Loch, 
a  sheet  of  water  covering  102  acres  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  well-known  as  a  meeting  place  for  curling  and 
skating  clubs.  The  eastern  end  is  not  more  than  10  feet 
deep,  but  in  the  western  portion  there  is  one  place  about 
50  feet  deep.  Eels  are  still  caught  in  great  numbers ; 
and  the  perch  and  the  worthless  roach,  locally  called  the 
braise,  are  abundant.     See  Lake,  p.  220. 

"The  eastern  portion  of  the  county,"  says  Mr  H.  M.  Cadell, 
,;  consists  of  Lower  Carboniferous  Sandstones,  thin  estua- 
riue  limestones,  and  shales.  The  Carboniferous  Limestone 
series,  to  which  the  strata  in  the  western  portion  belong, 
is  separated  from  the  underlying  Calciferous  Sandstone 
series  by  the  Carboniferous  or  Mountain  Limestone,  which 
dips  westward  and  is  well  exposed  along  the  outcrop  in  the 
disused  lime-quarries  of  Hillhouse,  Silvermine,  and  Bath- 
gate. The  overlying  rocks  consist  of  sandstones,  shales, 
and  coal-seams,  which  are  worked  at  Bathgate  and  Bo'ness, 
above  which  come  the  three  upper  marine  bands  named 
respectively  the  Index,  the  Calmy  or  Janet  Peat,  and  the 
Castlecary  or  Leveuseat  Limestone,  the  last  of  which  is  taken 
as  the  top  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  and  the  base 
of  the  Millstone  Grit.  The  strata  containing  most  of  the 
workable  coals  at  Bo'ness  have  a  thickness  of  about  150 
fathoms,  measuring  from  the  Index  Limestone  to  the  lowest 
seam.  The  extensive  sheets  of  contemporaneous  volcanic 
rocks  (basalts,  dolerites,  and  tuffs)  form  a  remarkable  feature 
in  the  geology  of  the  county.  The  high  ground  between 
Linlithgow  and  Bathgate  is  formed  of  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted pile  of  these  rocks  about  2000  feet  in  thickness. 
They  thin  out  towards  the  north  and  south,  and  on  thi 
shore  of  the  firth  they  occur  regularly  interbedded  with 
the  seams  of  the  Bo'ness  coal-field,  which  are  usually  in  no 
degree  injured  by  their  presence.  The  tuffs  or  ash  beds  are 
well  seen  at  Preston  Burn,  Carriden  House,  and  St  Magda- 
len's near  Linlithgow,  while  Binns  Hill  near  Blackness  is 
the  remnant  of  an  old  volcano  of  Lower  Carboniferous  ge. 
Trap  dykes  rise  through  the  strata  and  run  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  one  of  which  can  be  traced  for  4  miles 
between  Parkly  Craigs  aud  the  Avon."  A  few  mineral 
springs,  sulphurous  and  chalybeate,  are  known  to  exist-in. 
the  county,  but  ncue  of  them  are  now  of  medical  repute. 
Iu  1875  a  salt  spring  was  discovered  in  the  volcanic  rocks 
to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Linlithgow,  boring  having  been 
prosecuted  to  the  depth  of  451  feet  in  search  of  drinking 
water.  (See  Proa,  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  1^75.)  Coal-mining  has 
been  arosecuted  in  the  county  probably  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans;  and  the  earliest  document  extant  in  regard  to  coal- 
pi'-  in  Scotland  is  a  charter  granted  about  the  end  of  the 
12th  century  to  William  Oldbridge  of  Carriden.  In  1871 
it  was  estimated  by  the  Government  commissioners  that  the 
Linlithgow  coal-fields  still  contained  127,621,800  tons  of 
coal  accessible  at  depths  not  exceeding  4000  feet.  Ab  ml 
1440  miners  were  employed  in  the  twenty  coal-mines  in 
1  -  81,  and  the  output  for  the  year  was  504, 33S  tons.  At  1 1 
same  date  there  were  six  iron-mines  in  operation,  with  - 
miners  and  an  output  of  180,194  tons.  The  Kinneil 
Company,  which  is  the  largest  in  this  department,  employ: 
t  700  persons.  Fire-clay  is  worked  in  connexion  with 
the  coal;  at  Kinneil  60,000  bricks  can  be  turned  out  per 
week.  Since  their  value  was  made  apparent  by  Mr 
Young  about  1850,  the  shales  have  been  the  object  of  an 
extensive  industry  at  Broxburn,  Uphall,  Dalmeny, 
Hopetoun.  The  six  mines  in  1S81  employed  691  miners, 
and  the  output  was  353,826  tons.  Limestone,  freestone, 
and  whinstone  are  all  quarried  within  the  county,  and  the 
Binny  freestone  has  been  used  for  the  Royal  Institution, 
the  National  Gallery,  and  many  of  the  principal  buildings 
of  both  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  As  a  manufacturing 
district  Linlithgow  does  not  stand  high,— the  chief  ettali- 
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lishments,  apart  from  those  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  town,  being  grist-mills,  distilleries,  chemical  works, 
glass  works,  spade  and  shovel  works,  and  a  pottery. 

The  climate  of  the  county  hardly  differs  from  that  of 
the  western  portion  of  Midlothian.  The  annual  rainfall, 
however,  is  somewhat  greater,  and  is  a  fifth  more  than  that 
of  East  Lothian  :  for  the  twenty-one  years  ending  18S0  the 
mean  at  Linlithgow  was  3176  inches,  while  at  East  Linton 
(east  of  Haddington)  it  was  26'52.1 

Linlithgow  is  classed  as  a  mixed  agricultural  and  pastoral  county ; 
the  agricultural  element,  however,  preponderates  largely,  though 
the  area  of  permanent  pasture  has  been  increasing.  It  is  calculated 
that  of  the  total  area  of  81,114  acres  about  20,000  acres  consist  of 
the  best  6orts  of  clay  (carse,  &c),  22,700  of  clay  on  a  cold  bottom, 
9500  of  loam,  as  much  of  light  gravel  and  sand,  14,0ft0  of  moorland 
and  high  rocky  ground,  and  1500  of  peat.  Only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  arable  land  remains  unreclaimed;  the  parish  of  Livingston, 
which  in  the  beginning  of  last  century  was  nearly  covered  with 
heath  and  juniper,  is  now  all  under  rotation.  Bathgate  and 
Torphichen  contain  patches  of  peat  moss  and  swamp.  In  Carriden 
and  Dalmeny,  and  geuerally  along  the  coast,  the  soil  is  light  and 
early,  though  in  some  parts  it  varies  so  often  that  no  single  term 
is  applicable  to  any  considerable  area.  According  to  the  agri- 
cultural returns  for  18S1,  the  corn  crops  occupied  17,347  acres, 
green  crops  7264,  clover  and  grass  under  rotation  12,980,  permanent 
pasture  (exclusive  of  heath  or  mountain  land)  21,289.  Oats  are 
the  most  important  of  the  cereals,  10,348  acres  ;  and  barley  comes 
next  with  4874  acres,  an  increase  on  the  3787  acres  of  1856.  "Wheat 
has  been  steadily  losing  ground  ;  while  1856  showed  4643  acres, 
1881  gives  only  1450.  Beans,  which  used  to  occupy  about  1000 
acres,  are  now  reduced  to  655.  An  increasing  area  is  devoted  to 
clover  and  grasses  for  hay  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  turnip  area 
has  been  considerably  reduced — 5142  acres  in  1S56,  3S61  in  1881. 
The  extent  of  land  under  potatoes  has  slightly  increased, — 3052 
acres  for  1881,  2355  being.the  average  for  1866-75.  Cattle  breeding 
is  not  much  attended  to,  but  a  considerable  number  of  animals  are 
bought  and  "fattened,  and  dairy  farming  is  largely  prosecuted,  the" 
fresh  butter  and  churn  milk  being  sent  mainly  to  Edinburgh,  but 
also  to  Newcastle,  &c.  Very  little  cheese  is  made.  As  a  sheep- 
farming  county  Linlithgow  stands  very  low — the  returns  giving 
17,605  head  in  1881,  23,070  in  1866.  But  few  horses  are  bred,  and 
the  number  of  those  in  the  county  has  remained  wonderfully  steady 
for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Pigs  have  grown  greatly  fewer — 3166  in 
1866,  and  only  1442  in  1881. 

The  average  extent  of  the  farms  is  108  acres,  rather  less  than  in 
Midlothian  ;  of  the  total  542  more  than  200  do  not  exceed  50 
acres,  and  only  35  rise  above  300.  Very  little  of  the  laud  is  rented 
at  more  than  £3  per  acre  ;  an  average  of  £2  to  £-2,  10s.  for  the  best 
districts,  of  30s.  to  35s.  for  medium  soils,  and  15s.  to  25s.  for  the 
worst  laud,  will  not  be  wide  of  the  mark.  "  The  leases  of  the 
arable  lands  are  almost  invariably  for  nineteen  years,  and  grass 
lands  are  usually  let  annually  by  public  auction,  though  in  some 
instances  they  are  taken  for  a  period  of  three  or  five  years."  2 

Though  it  is  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  mansions 
that  large  stretches  of  wood  exist,  the  county  as  a  tree-growing 
district  rises  considerably  above  the  average  for  Scotland, — the 
woodland  area  being  returned  as  4899  acres  in  1881,  or  one-sixteenth 
of  the  whole  (Edinburgh  shows  one-twentieth).  The  finest  woods 
are  those  of  Hcpetoun  (where  the  beech  avenues  are  especially  note- 
worthy), Newliston,  Kinneii,  and  Dalmeny.  Much  of  the  old 
timber  has  been  recently  cut  down,  but  replanting  has  been 
vigorously  prosecuted. 

The  valued  rent  of  the  county  in  i649  was  £75,027  Scots,  or 
about  £6252  sterling.  In  1806  the  real  rent  was  £64,518  sterling, 
and  in  1811,  £S3,7-i5.  Exclusive  of  railways,  the  valuation  was 
£189,198  in  187*%77,  and  £216,011  in  1881-82.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  the  county  was  practically  in  the  hands 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  landowners  (Trotter).  According  to 
the  Government  returp  for  1872-73,  the  total  number  of  owners 
was  1535,  of  which  287  possessed  upwards  of  1  acre.  The  pro- 
prietors holding  estates  abov«:  2000  acres  were  as  follows  : — Karl  of 
Honetoun,  11,870  acres;  Earl  of  lioscbery,  5680;  Sir  William 
Baillie  of  Polkemmet,  4320  ;  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Trustees,  869  I  ; 
Lord  Cardross,  2995  ;  William  Cowan  of  Linburn,  2231  ;  Robert 
II.  J.  Stewart  of  Ohampfleorie,  'J03G  ;  Dunda      Tm  I     .  2082. 

Hopctouu  House,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Hopctoun,  and  the 
grandest  mam  ion  in  the  county,  occupies  a  fine  position  between 
Qui lensferry  and  Blackness.  Begun  about  1696  by  Sir  William 
i  a  :e  of  Kinross,  and  completed  long  afterwards  by  Mr  Adam,  it 
practically  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  castle  of  Abercom,  which 

1  For  earlier  notices  of  rainfall,  &c,  see  Trotter's  Agriculture  of 
Lothian. 
Thomas  Farrsfl,  In  Trans,  rf  RighXa/n  '  •'■•.  Soc.  of 

Scotland,  1*77. 


en  from  the  Douglas  family  by  Tames  II.  in  1455.  Dalmeny 
Park  (earl  of  Rosebery)  lies  about  \\  mile  west  of  Cramond ;  the 
neighbouring  ruins  of  Barnbougle  Castle,  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
Mowbrays,  have  been  incorporated  with  a  modern  building. 
Almondell  House  (earl  of  Buchan)  is  situated  on  the  Almond,  not 
far  from  Mid  Calder.  Kinneii,  a  now  deserted  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Hamilton,  associated  with  memories  of  Colonel  Lilburn 
and  Dugald  Stewart,  is  a  short  distance  to  the  south-west  of 
Bo'ness.  On  a  trap  rock  jutting  out  into  the  firth  stands  Black- 
ness  Castle,  now  used  as  a  powder  magazine,  but  once  one  of  the 
"  keys  of  the  kingdom,"  with  a  busy  little  port  under  its  protec- 
tion. Niddry  Castle  (often  called  West  or  Seton  Niddry),  one  of 
the  resting  places  of  Queen  Mary  is  now  a  mere  ruin.  Newliston 
(now  owned  by  T.  A.  Hog)  was  for  many  years  the  residence  of 
Lord  Stair,  who  first  introduced  the  field  cultivation  of  cabbage, 
and  is  said  to  have  laid  out  the  wocjs  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
battle  of  Dettingen.  Dundas  Castb  was  the  original  scat  of  the 
Dundas  family.  Pardovan  recalls  the  memory  of  Walter  Steuait, 
author  of  the  Collections  concerning  the  Worship,  etc.,  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  Philipstoun  that  of  John  Dundas,  another  Sc  ittish 
ecclesiastical  lawyer.  Kinctvel  was  the  birthplace  and  family 
mansion  of  Patrick  Hamilton. 

There  are  two  royal  burghs  in  the  county — Linlithgow  and 
Queensferry,  and,  besides  the  towns  Bathgate,  Borrowstounness  or 
Bo'ness,  Armadale,  a  number  of  thriving  villages. 

The  Union  Canal  connecting  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Cr.nal  with 
Edinburgh  passes  along  the  central  valley,  and  crosses  *he  Almc:  I 
and  Avon  by  bridges  designed  by  Thomas  Telford.  The  Noi  I  a 
British  Railway  has  two  lines  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
which  pass  through  the  county  via  Linlithgow  and  Bathg;  • 
respectively.  Queensferry  and  Bo'ness  are  both  connect-.1  n 
the  system  by  branch-lines,  and  Bathgatj  is  a  junction  of  &c  ie 
importance. 

The  population  of  West  Lothian  has  increased  from  17,844  iul'-l 
to  43,198  {22,436 males  and  20,762  female:  J  in  1881.  Th  ■  . 
increase  (8601)  took  place  in  the  decennial  period  1851-1861,  ihe 
least  (606)  in  1811-21.  The  females  were  in  excess  of  the  m 
every  census  down  to  1841  ;  since  then  the  preponderance  ha  been 
on  the  other  side.  The  total  population  was  23,291  in  1 831, 
26,872  in  1841,  30,044  in  1851,  33,645  in  1361,  and  40,965  iu 
1871. 

Traces  of  the  prehistoric  occupation  of  the  county  are  fairly 
numerous.  On  Bowden  Hill  is  an  earthwork  connected  by  Mr 
Glennie  and  others  with  the  Arthurian  contest.  On  Cairnpaplci 
may  be  seen  a  circular  building  of  unknown  but  early  origin,  and  at 
Kipps  is  a  cromlech  once  surrounded  by  circles  of  stones.  Stona 
cists  have  been  discovered  at  Carlowrie,  Dalmeny,  Nowliston,  &,.-. 
Near  Inveravon  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  shells  considered  b* 
several  geologists  to  be  a  natural  bed,  but  claimed  by  anti- 
quaries as  an  artificial  mound,  either  a  kitchen  midden  oi  a 
heap  for  the  manufacture  of  lime  {see  David  I  '  v>\  I'roc.  Sc. 
Soc.  of  Ant.,  1870-71).  The  Wall  of  Antonii  us  lies  for  a  c  -.- 
siderable  distance  within  the  county,  and  is  believed  to  give  on:  n 
to  the  names  Carriden  and  Walton  (see  an  aco  unt  oi  a  detai  I 
exploration  of  the  wall  in  Builder,  1S77,  pp.  1023-25). 
legionary  tablet  was  discovered  at  Brhlgeness  in  186 
Soc.  of  Ant,  vol.  viii.).  Roman  camps  can  be  distinguished  in 
several  places. 

At  Torphichen3  are  the  remains  of  a  preceptory  of  the  \lv 
St  John  of  Jerusalem,  partly  used  as  a  parish  church.    The 
of  Dalmeny,  Abercorn,  Kirkliston,  Uphall,  and  Sort1!  Qui 
are  of  early  origin,— Romanesque  and  Norman  G< 

Linlithgow,  the  county  town  of  the  a1  z  anty,  ana 
a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  situat  -  in  the  central 
valley,  18  miles  by  rail  from  Edinburgh,  col 
exclusively  of  a  single  street  running  east  .Lad  wesl 
both  sides  of  the  highway ;  gardens  behind  the  I 
stretch  down  to  the  lake  or  climb  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  rising  grounds,  on  which  a  considerable  number 
of  suburban  residences  have  been  erected.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  century  the  general  aspect  of  tho  street 
was  antique  anil  picturesque,  but  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  frontage  has  been  rebuilt  or  modernized.  Apart 
from  the  palace  and  the  contiguous  church  of  St  Michael, 
the  only  edifices  of  any  note  aroan  ancient  towerlike  build- 
ing near  the  railway  station,  which  tradition  regards  as  a 
mansion  of  the  Knights  Templars,  the  town-house  (1088), 
and  tho  county  cou'ts  (1865).  "  Linlithgow  for  wells  "  is 
a  proverbial  expression;  and  the  cross  well  in  the  public 


?  See  Absit  a  Charters 
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square  in  front  of  the  lown-Iiouse  S3  -  striking  piece  of 
grotesque  carved  work  in  stone,  originally  erected,  it  is 
believed,  in  the  reign  of  James  V.,  but  rebuilt  in  1807. 
The  burgh  school  goes  back  to  the  pre-Reformation  times. 
Shoemaking  and  tanning  are  the  leading  industries ;  but  a 
large  distillery  and  (in  the  neighbourhood)  two  paper  mills, 
glue  works,  and  a  soap  factory  add  considerably  to  the 
iness  of  the  place.  Linen  bleaching  is  altogether  a 
thing  of  the  past.  A  grain  market  is  held  every  Friday. 
The  "riding  of  the  marches  of  the  burgh  is  still  performed 
annually  by  the  magistrates  and  trades.  The  population 
of  the  burgh  was  2282  in  1792-93,  3843  in  1861,  3G90 
in  1871,  and  3913-in  1881. 

Linlithgow  Palace  is  by  general  consent  the  finest  ruin  of  its  kind 
in  Scotland.  Heavy  but  effective,  the  sombre  walls  rise  above  the 
green  knolls  of  the  promontory  which  divides  the  lake  into  two 
ly  equal  portions.  In  plan  it  is  almost  square  (168  by  174 
fci  I ),  enclosing  a  court  (91  by  88  feet),  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
t  ■  ruined  fountain  used  as  a  model  for  that  erected  in  front  of 
Holyrood  Palace.  At  each  corner  there  is  a  tower  with  an  internal 
spiral  staircase, — tbat  of  the  north-west  angle  being  crowned  by  a 
little  octagonal  turret  known  as  "  Queen  Margaret's  Bower,"  from 
the  tradition  that  it  was  there  that  the  consort  of  James  IV.  sat 
alid  watched  for  his  return  from  Flodden.  The  oldest  portion  of 
the  building  is  probably  the  west  side,  whoso  massive  masonry, 
hardly  broken  by  a  single  window,  is  supposed  to  date  in  part  from 
the  time  of  James  III. ;  but  the  larger  part  of  the  south  and  east 
sides  belong  to  James  V.,  about  1535  ;  and  the  north  side  was 
rebuilt  in  1619-20.  Of  James  V.'s  portion,  which  is  architectur- 
ally the  richest,  the  main  apartments  are  the  Lyon  chamber  or 
parliament  hall,  and  the  chapel  royal.  The  grand  entrance  ap- 
proached by  a  drawbridge,  was  on  the  east  side;  above  the  gate 
way  are  still  some  weather-worn  remains  of  rich  allegorical  designs, 
once  resplendent  with  colour.  A  few  yards  to  the  south  of  the 
palace  is  the  church  of  St  Michael,  a  Gothic  (Scottish  Decorated) 
building  (180  feet  long  internally  excluding  the  apse  and  the 
steeple,  by  62  in  breadth  excluding  the  transepts)  probably  founded 
in  1242,  but  mainly  built  in  th2  15th  century.  The  central  west 
front  steeple  was  till  1S21  topped  by  a  crown  like  that  of  St 
Giles,  Edinburgh.1 

Linlithgow  (wrongly  identified  with  a  Roman  Lindum)  was  a 
royal  burgh  with  a  royal  castle  and  an  endowed  church  as  far  back 
as  the  reign  of  David  I.  Edward  I.,  who  had  encamped  there  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Falkirk  (1298),  wintered  at  Linlithgow 
iu  1301,  and  next  year  built  "a  pele  (castle)  mekill  and  strong," 
which  in  1313  was  captured  by  the  Scots  through  the  assistance  of 
iWilliam  Bunnopk  or  ! '.inning  and  his  famous  hay-cart.  Later  in 
the  century  (1369)  the  customs  of  Linlithgow  yielded  more  than 
those  of  any  other  chief  town  except  Edinburgh ;  and  the  burgh 
was  taken  along  with  Lanark  to  supply  the  place  of  Berwick  and 
Roxburgh  in  the  court  of  the  Four  Burghs  (1368).  Robert  II. 
granted  it  a  charter  of  immunities,  the  oldest  still  preserved,  hi 
1384.  The  palace  becoming  a  favouiite  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  and  often  forming  part  of  the  marriage  settlement  of  their 
consorts  (Mary  of  Guelders,  1449  ;  Margaret  of  Denmark,  1468  ; 
Margaret  of  England,  1503),  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scotch 
history.  James  V.  was  born  within  its  walls  in  1512,  and  his 
daughter  Mary,  December  7,  1542.  In  1570  the  Regent  Murray 
was  assassinated  in  the  High  Street  by  Hamilton  of  Bothwell- 
haugh.  In  1600  the  title  earl  of  Linlithgow  was  bestowed  on 
Alexander,  Lord  Livingston,  by  James  VI.,  who  after  his  accession 
to  the  En. '1  Ml  throne  retained  an  affection  for  the  palace,  and 
a  in  1617.  The  university  of  Edinburgh  took 
at  Linlithgow  from  the  plague  in  1645-46  ;  and  in  the  same 
the  national  parliament,  which  had  often  sat  in  the  palace, 
was  held  there  for  the  last  time.  The  public  burning  of  the  Cove- 
nant(1661),  the  passing  of  Prince  Charles  through  the  town  in  1745, 
and  the  burning  of  the  palace  by  Hawley'sdragoons  in  1746  are  the 
chief  remaining  facts  in  the  local  annals.  Most  of  the  privileges 
which  Linlithgow  enjoyed  have  dropped  away.  The  rise  of  Bo'ness 
the  last  blow  to  the  pro  fits  port  at  Blackness;  its 

burgh  lands  1  avo  all  been  sold;  and,  after  gaining  its  ease  three 
times  in  the  Court  of  Session,  it  was  deprived  (1859)  by  the  House  of 
Lords  of  any  claim  to  levy  bridge  toll  and  custom  from  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  Railway. 

Besides  the  Btatilt.  Account  of  Scotland,  sec  Sir  Robert  Slbbnld's  Hiet.  of  the 
Shcrtfftloms  of  Linlithgou  ami  Stirlingshire,  Edinburgh,  1710;  Penney,  Hit. 
Account  of  Lintithoousliirc  Kdlnbiugh,  18-12,  extra 

doni'a;  J.  Trotter.  Oeneral  V  'nre  of  W.  Lotid  li,  1794, 

new  and  cnti  I  310;  J.  P.  "Wood.  Tlic  Ancient  anil  Modern  Stat 

-    1704  •,  James  Collie,  The  Royal  Palace  of  I.xn- 
>-.  with  architectural  plates,  Edinburgh,  1840;  George  Waldle,  Uiit.  of  the 
Tottn  and  Palace  of  Linlithyotc,  Linlithgow,  3d  cd.,  1873. 

1  iSce  Billing's  Antiquities;  Collie's  monograph  ;  and  Characteristics 
of  Old  Church  Architecture  of  Scotland,  1861. 


LLNN/EU3  (I707-177S).  Carl  von  Linne,  better 
known  undor  his  earlier  name  of  Carolus  Linnaeus,  was 
born  13th  May  1707  o.s.,  at  Riishult,  in  the  parish  of 
Stenbrohult,  in  the  province  of  Smaland,  Sweden.-  His 
parents  were  Nils  Linnteus,  the  comminister,  afterwairla 
pastor,  of  the  parish,  and  Christina,  the  daughter  of 
Brodersonius,  the  previous  incumbent ;  Carl,  the  subject 
of  our  notice,  being  their  eldest  child.  When  only  four 
years  old  he  was  much  impressed  with  his  father's  con- 
versation with  some  of  his  people  concerning  the  properties 
and  names  of  certain  of  the  local  plants  of  economic  value  ; 
from  that  time  he  constantly  asked  his  father  about  the 
quality  and  nature  of  every  plant  he  met  with,  often 
asking  more  than  his  father  could  answer  ;  at  other  times, 
having  forgotten  the  information  previously  given  him, 
he  was  threatened  with  a  refusal  to  answer  his  queries 
unless  he  promised  to  remember  what  he  was  told.  To 
this  early  discipline  Linm-eus  afterwards  ascribed  his 
tenacious  memory,  which,  added  to  his  extreme  sharpness 
of  sight,  laid  the  foundations  of  his  eminence  as  a  reform- 
ing naturalist. 

His  formal  education  began  in  1714,  when  he  was  put 
under  the  private  tuition  of  Telander,  and  three  years  later 
he  entered  the  primary  school  at  Wexio.  In  1719  he  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  Gabriel  Hbk,  who  afterwards 
married  his  pupil's  sister  Anna  Maria ;  this  preceptor  had 
greater  skill  as  a  teacher  than  his  predecessors,  and  was 
less  severe ;  still  he  was  unable  to  overcome  the  distaste 
the  youth  had  acquired  for  ordinary  scholastic  studies. 
During  his  last  years  at  school  Linnajus  took  advantage  of 
the  greater  liberty  then  allowed  him  to  ramble  in  search  of 
plants. 

In  1724  he  passed  from  the  school  to  the  gymnasium, 
carrying  with  him  the  same  dislike  for  all  those  studies 
which  were  considered  necessary  for  admission  to  holy 
orders,  his  father's  intention  being  to  bring  up  his  son  in 
his  own  profession.  Botany,  a  science  at  that  time  entirely 
neglected,  almost  wholly  engrossed  his  attention ;  he  formed 
a  small  library  of  the  few  Swedish  writers  who  had  treated 
of  plants,  which  he  was  constantly  poring  over,  although 
unable  to  comprehend  all  he  found  in  their  volumes. 

In  1726  his  father  came  to  Wexio,  hoping  to  hear  a 
good  report  of  the  two  years'  study  of  his  son  ;  but,  whilst 
there  was  no  complaint  as  regards  his  moral  deportment, 
his  progress  in  the  prescribed  studies  had  been  so  unsatis- 
factory that  his  father  was  recommended  to  apprentice  him 
to  a  tailor  or  shoemaker,  in  preference  to  giving  him  a 
learned  education,  for  which  he  was  evidently  unfitted. 
The  old  clergyman,  deeply  grieved  at  this  poor  return  for 
his  struggles  to  keep  his  son  at  school  during  the  previous 
twelve  years,  went  to  visit  Dr  Rothman,  a  medical  practi- 
tioner and  lecturer  on  physics  in  the  town,  to  consult  him 
regarding  a  bodily  ailment  from  which  he  was  suffering. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  he  mentioned  his  mortifica- 
tion at  his  son's  dulness,  when  Rothman  expressed  his  con- 
fident belief  that  he  could  end  the  troubles  of  both  father 
and  son,  and  that  Carl,  though  extremely  backward  in  theo 
logical  studies,  would  yet  distinguish  himself  in  medicine 
and  natural  history.  Rothman  further  offered  to  board 
and  lodge  Carl  during  the  twelvemonth  more  which  must 
be  passed  in  the  gymnasium.  A  short  time  after  this, 
Rothman  gave  his  pupil  a  course  of  private  instruction  in 
physiology  with  great  success,  the  young  man  acquitting 
himself  excellently  on  examination.     His  tutor  also  gave 

-'  The   new  style  being  then   in    process  of  gradual    adoption    ill 

r  1704  was  r. 

consequently  the  true  date  of  Liniixus's  birth,  ai  conli    ■  i  i 

reckoning,  was  23d  May  1707,  the  commonly  received  date,  24th  May, 

upposing  the  calendar  in  Sweden  end  1; 
that  time  to  be  identical. 
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him  hints  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  studying  plants,  and 
directed  his  attention  to  Toumefort's  system  of  arrange- 
ment, which  was  founded  on  the  differences  in  the  flowers. 

He  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Lund  in  1727,  bearing 
1  dubiously  worded  testimonium  from  Nils  Krok,  the  rector 
of  the  gymnasium,  to  the  effect  that  shrubs  in  a  garden 
may  disappoint  the  cares  of  the  gardener,  but  if  transplanted 
into  different  soil  may  prosper,  therefore  the  bearer  was 
sent  to  the  university,  where,  perchance,  he  might  find  a 
more  propitious  climate.  His  former  preceptor  Hok  kept 
back  this  doubtful  recommendation,  and  presented  Linnaeus 
to  the  rector  and  dean  as  his  own  private  pupil,  thus  pro- 
curing his  matriculation. 

Whilst  studying  here,  Linnaeus  lodged  at  the  house  of 
Dr  Kilian  Stobaeus,  afterwards  professor  of  medicine,  and 
physician  to  the  king,  who  possessed  an  excellent  museum 
of  minerals,  shells,  birds,  and  dried  plants ;  the  methods 
of  preservation  here  adopted  were  as  a  revelation  to  the 
young  student,  and  taught  him  how  to  prepare  his  own 
acquisitions.  Stobaeus  suffered  greatly  from  ill-health,  he 
was  also  lame,  and  one-eyed ;  but  he  was  an  amiable  and 
extremely  able  man,  having  a  large  practice  among  the 
wealthier  classes  in  the  province  of  Skane.  Linnaeus  was 
sometimes  called  upon  to  assist  the  physician  by  writing 
the  prescriptions,  but  as  he  wrote  a  bad  hand,  he  was 
frequently  sent  away  agaiu.  In  those  days  physicians 
wrote  legibly. 

A  German  student  named  Koulas  also  lodged  with 
biBUS,  and  amongst  the  indulgences  he  enjoyed  was 
that  of  access  to  the  library  of  his  landlord ;  with  his 
fellow-student  Linnaeus  formed  a  close  friendship,  and  in 
return  for  instruction  in  the  physiology  which  Linnaeus  had 
learned  of  Dr  Rothman,  Koulas  supplied  him  with  volumes 
from  the  book-shelves  of  Stobaeus,  which  were  read  by  him 
stealthily  at  night.  The  mother  of  Stobaeus,  who  was  old 
and  wakeful,  noticed  that  there  was  constantly  a  light  in 
Lmnreus'a  room,  and,  being  afraid  of  fire,  desired  her  son  to 
reprimand  the  young  man  for  his  carelessness.  Two  nights 
afterwards,  Stobaeus  went  into  Linnoeus's  chamber  at 
eleven  o'clock,  expecting  to  firrd  him  asleep,  but  was 
astonished  to  find  him  poring  over  books.  He  was  forced 
to  confess  whence  these  were  obtained,  aud  was  at  once 
ordered  to  bed ;  but  the  next  morning,  being  further 
questioned,  he  was  granted  full  liberty  to  use  the  library, 
and  perfect  famDiarity  was  accorded  by  the  doctor,  who, 
having  no  children,  held  out  hopes  of  making  the  young 
student  his  heir. 

Whilst  botanizing  in  the  spring  of  1728,  Linnaeus  was 
attacked  by  what  he  considered  to  be  a  venomous  animal, 
afterwards  named  by  him  Furia  infernatis,  in  allusion  to 
the   torment   and   danger   he  suffered   from  it ;  after  his 
recovery,  he  passed  the  summer  at  his  father's  hov, 
Smaland.     Here  he   again  met   Rothman,   who   sc, 
advised  him  to  quit  Lund  and   to  go  to  Upsala,  wh. 
would  find    greater   facilities   for  the   prosecution  o'  his 
medical  studies,  and  possibly  obtain  some  scholarship  to 
f  kc  out  his  scanty  means.     Linnaeus  adopted  his  patron's 
advice,  and  smarted  for  Upsala  with  a  sum  of  £8  sterling, 
that  being  all  he  was  to  expect  from' his  parents.     At  this 
Beat  of  learning  his  slender  funds  wero  soon  exhau 
being  young  and  unknown,  he  found  no  means  of  earning 
money  by  lecturing  or  teaching ;  he  became  dependent  on 
chance  generosity  for  a  meal,  and  had  to  repair  his  shoes 
with  folded  paper.     He  could  not  well  return  to  Lund,  for 
Stobaeus  had  taken  offcuco  at  his  departing  without  con- 
sulting  him ;   and,  besides,  the  journey  required  money 
which  lie  did  not  possess. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  1729,  Linnaeus  was  engaged 
intently  examining  some  plants  growing  in  the  academical 
mrden.  when  n  venerable  clergyman  asked  him  what  he 


was  studying,  whether  he  understood  botany,  whence  he 
came,  and  how  long  he  had  been  busied  in  the  study. 
After  being  questioned  at  length,  he  was  requested  to  follow 
his  companion  home ;  there  he  discovered  him  to  be  Dr 
Olaf  Celsius,  professor  of  theology,  at  that  time  working  at 
his  Hwrobotanicon,  which  saw  the  light  nearly  twenty  years 
later,  When  the  professor  saw  Linnaeus's  collections  he 
was  still  more  impressed,  and,  finding  him  necessitous,  he 
offered  him  board  and  lodging;  he  afterwards  admitted 
him  to  close  intimacy,  and  allowed  him  the  free  use  of  his 
rich  library.  The  temporary  adjunctus  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine  being  incompetent,  Linnaeus,  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Celsius,  was  able  to  get  some  private  papils,  and 
thereby  to  assume  a  more  creditable  appearance. 

At  this  time  there  was  only  one  medieal  student  who 
distinguished  himself  by  diligence  in  study,  and  that  was 
Peter  Arctedius,  who  afterwards  styled  himself  Artedi  A 
close  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two  young  men; 
they  studied  in  concert,  and  vied  with  each  other  ia  their 
attainments,  with  perfect  good  temper,  though  of  very 
diverse  dispositions.  Linnaeus  was  sovereign  in  ornithology, 
entomology,  and  botany,  Artedi  reserving  to  himself  the 
umbelliferous  plants,  fishes,  and  amphibia.  A  silence, 
almost  total,  prevailed  in  the  university  at  this  time  on 
topics  of  natural  history ;  during  his  whole  curriculum 
Linnaeus  did  not  hear  a  single  public  lecture  delivered  on 
anatomy,  botany,  or  chemistry. 

During  this  period  of  intense  receptivity,  he  came  upon 
a  critique  which  ultimately  led  to  the  establishment  of  his 
artificial  system  of  plant  classification.  This  was  a  review 
of  Vaillant's  &rmo  de  Structure  Florum,  Leyden,  1718,1 
a  thin  quarto  in  French  and  Latin ;  it  set  him  upon 
examining  the  stamens  and  pistils  of  flowers,  and,  becoming 
convinced  of  the  paramount  importance  of  these  organs,  he 
formed  the  idea  of  basing  a  system  of  arrangement  upon 
them.  Another  work  by  Wallin,  la/ios  <£v'rav,  dve  Jfwptia 
Arborum  DUstrtatio,  LTpsala,  1739,  having  fallen  into  his 
hands,  he  drew  up  a  short  treatise  on  the  sexes  of  plants, 
and  showed  it  to  Dr  Celsius,  who  put  it  into  the  hamis  of 
the  younger  Olaf  Rudbock,  at  thstt  time  professot  of  botany 
in  the  university.  In  the  following  year  Rudbeek,  whose 
advanced  age  compelled  him  to  lecture  by  deputy,  appointed 
Linnaeus  his  adjunctus ;  in  the  spring  of  1730,  therefore, 
the  latter  began  his  lectures,  aud  was  accompanied  by  n 
pupils  on  his  botanical  excursions.     The  a  den 

was  entirely  remodelled  under  his  auspices,  and  furnished 
with  many  rare  species,  he  being  now  in  a  position  to  direct 
the  gardener,  whereas  in  the  year  before  he  had  actually 
solicited  appointment  to  the  vacant  post  of  gardener,  which 
was  refused  him  on  the  ground  of  his  capacity  for  better 
,  things. 

His  evenings  wero  now  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  his 
epoch-making  books,  which  were  issued  several  years 
afterwards  in  the  Netherlands.  His  position  at  the 
university  having  become  unpleasant,  he  readily  undertook 
to  explore  the  little  known  country  of  Lapland,  at  the  cost 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Upsala.  He  started  thence 
on  May  12,  1732  o.s.,  carrying  all  his  luggage  on  his  back, 
journeying  at  first  on  horseback  along  the  road  skirting 
the  coast  to  Umea,  thence  by  boat  up  the  river  to  I. 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  penetrating  to  what  he  terms 
Olycksmyran  (i.e.,  the  unlucky  marsh)  in  spite  of  the 
melting  of  the  ice,  which  made  travelling  in  that  part 
almost  impossible.  Unable  to  penetrate  farther  into  the 
interior,  he  returned  to  Umea,  still  skirting  the  sea-shore 
by  Pite;i  to  Lulea.  From  this  latter  place  he  made  a  long 
excursion  to  the  north-west  by  Jockmock  and  Qvickjock ; 

1  This  work  lias  a  serious  mistake  on  both  title  pages  ;  it  is  corrected 
in  the  errata,  but  the  correction  seems  to  have  escaDed  the  notice  ot 
every  bibliographer 
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then,  crossing  the  mountain  range,  he  came  out  upon  the 
coast  of  Finmark.  He  retraced  his  steps  to-Lulea,  and  at 
CalLx  he  ^learned  the  art  of  assaying  "  in  two  days  and  a 
night,"  continuing  his  journey  through  Tornea,  and  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  to  Abo ;  there  he 
rested  eight  days,  and  finally  reached  Upsala  by  sea.  The 
distance  traversed  in  this  tour  was  upwards  of  -1600  English 
statute  miles  ;  the  cost  of  his  journey  is  given  at  112  silver 
dollars,  or  lsss  than  .£25  sterling.  His  own  account  of  the 
journey  was  published  in  English  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  under 
the  title  Lachesis  Lapponica,  in  1811;  the  scientific  results 
were  published  in  his  Flora  Lapponica,  Amsterdam,  1737. 
In  1733  Linnaeus  was  engaged  in  teaching  the  method  of 
assaying  ores,  and  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  lecture  on  botany  ; 
but  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  a  rival,  Rosen,  and  himself, 
the  former  having,  by  private  influence,  contrived  to  get  a 
prohibition  put  on  all  private  lectures  ou  medicine  in  the 
university.  Linnaeus,  enraged  at  finding  his  livelihood 
thus  cut  off,  went  so  far  as  to  draw  his  sword  upon  Rosen, 
but  was  prevented  from  harming  his  antagonist.  At 
this  juncture  the  governor  of  Dalecarlia  invited  Linnaeus 
to  travel  through  his  province,  as  he  had  done  through 
Lapland.  Whilst  on  this  journey  he  lectured  at  Fahlun 
to  large  audiences :  Browallius,  the  chaplain  there,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Abo,  now  strongly  urged  Linnaeus  to 
go  abroad  and  take  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  a  foreign 
university,  by  which  means  he  could  afterwards  settle 
where  he  pleased.  Linnaeus,  having  become  attached  to 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Dr  More  or  Moraeus,  left  Sweden  in 
1735  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  manner  stated,  and  to 
return  to  claim  her  hand. 

He  travelled  by  Liibeck  and  Hamburg  ;  detecting  a 
seven-headed  hydra  to  be  a  fabrication  at  the  latter,  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  town  in  haste  to  avoid  the  wrath  of 
its  possessor.  From  Altona  he  went  by  sea  to  Amsterdam, 
staying  there  a, week ;  he  then  proceeded' to  Harderwijk, 
where  he  went  through  the  requisite  examination,  and  de- 
fended his  thesis  on  the  cause  of  intermittent  fever.  His 
scanty  funds  were  now  nearly  spent,  but  he  passed  on 
through  Haarlem  to  Leyden ;  there  he  called  on  Grono- 
vius,  who,  returning  the  visit,  was  shown  the  Systema 
Natures  in  MS.,  and  was  so  greatly  astonished  at  it  that 
he  sent  it  to  press  at  his  own  expense.  The  first  edition 
was  in  eight  folio  sheets ;  the  subsequent  editions  were 
in  8vo ;  and  the  twelfth  immensely  enlarged  edition 
appeared  during  the  author's  lifetime.  This  famous  system, 
which,  artificial  as  it  was,  substituted  order  for  confusion, 
largely  made  its  way  on  account  of  the  lucid  and  admirable 
i,  and  comments  on  them,  which  were  issued  almost 
I  lie  same  time.  See  Botany,  vol.  iv.  p.  SO.  Boer- 
b  uve,  whom  Linnaeus  saw  after  waiting  eight  days  for 
admission,  recommended  him  to  Burman  at  Amsterdam, 
whore  ho  stayed  a  twelvemonth,  living  at  the  house  of 
the  professor.  While  there  he  issued  his  Fundamenta 
Botanica,  an  unassuming  small  octavo,  which  has  exercised 
immense  influence.  The  wealthy  bunker  Cliffort  having 
invited  Linnaeus  to  visit  his  magnificent  garden  at  Harte- 
camp,  he  remained  there,  living  like  a  prince,  but  work- 
ing most  assiduously  in  the  garden  ami  library,  both 
of  which  were  kept  up  without  n  gard  to  cost.  His  Flora 
Lapponica  was  now  printed,  containing  a  description  of  the 
genus  Linnaa,  by  his  friend  Gronovius;  he  selected  this 
plant  to  bear  his  name,  from  a  similarity,  as  he  thought, 
between  it  and  himself.  Whilst  living  with  Cliffort, 
i  us  met  with  his  old  fellow-student  Artedi,  who  was 
quite  destitute,  having  spent  all  his  money  in  London; 
Linnaeus  introduced  him  to  Seba,  then  working  at  fishes, 
Artetli's  chief  object  of  study  ;  he  worked  liar.!  at  describ- 
ing them,  until  only  six  remained  undescribed,  when  he 
unfortunately  fell  into  a  cnr.al  at  night,  aud  was  drowned. 


Linnaeus  persuaded  Cliffort  to  redeem  the  manuscript,  aud 
he  published  it  as  a  memorial  of  his  deceased  friend. 

In  1736  Linnaeus  visited  England.  He  was  warmly 
recommended  by  Boerhaave  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  but  the 
old  collector  seems  to  have  received  him  coldly.  A  better 
reception  awaited  him  at  Oxford,  where  Dr  Shaw  welcomed 
him  cordially ;  Dillenius,  the  professor  of  botany  there, 
was  icy  at  first,  but  afterwards  thawed  completely,  kept 
him  a  month,  and  eveu  offered  to  share  the  emoluments  of 
the  chair  with  him.  At  Chelsea  he  saw  Philip  Miller,  aud 
took  some  plants  thence  to  Cliffort;  but  certain  other  stories 
which  are  current  about  Linnseus's  visit  to  England  are  of 
very  doubtful  authenticity. 

On  his  return  to  the  Netherlands  he  completed  the 
printing  of  his  Genera  Ptantarum,  a  volume  which  must  be 
considered  the  starting  point  of  modern  systematic  botany; 
Tournefort  formed  many  genera,  but  Linnaeus  was  the 
first  to  circumscribe  them.  During  the  same  year,  1737, 
Linnaeus  finished  arranging  Cliffort's  collection  of  plants, 
living  and  dried ;  these  were  described  in  the  llortus 
Ciiffortianus,  a  folio  illustrated  with  engravings  by  Ehret; 
this  book  was  entirely  written  in  nine  months.  During 
the  compilation  he  used  to  "amuse"  himself  with  drawing 
up  the  Critica  Botanica,  also  printed  in  the  Netherlands. 
But  this  strenuous  and  unremitting  labour  told  upon  him  ; 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Low  Countries  seemed  to  oppress  him 
beyond  eudurance  ;  he  resisted  all  CHti'ort's  entreaties  to 
remain  with  him,  and  started  homewards. 

Van  Royen  managed  to  detain  him  a  year  at  Leyden,  to 
help  in  rearranging  the  garden,  thereby  offending  Cliffort, 
whom  he  had  quitted  on  the  plea  of  hastening  back  to 
Sweden.  Linnaeus  now  published  his  Classes  Ptantarum, 
and  almost  at  the  same  time  appeared  Van  Royen's  llortus 
Leydensis  and  Gronovius's  Flora  Virginica,  both  of  these 
being  drawn  up  on  the  Linnaean  system.  In  1738 
Boerhaave  pressed  Linnaeus  to  accept  a  post  at  Surinam ; 
he  declined  this  for  himself,  but  passed  it  on  to  Johan 
Bartsch  of  Konigsberg,  a  member  with  himself  of  a  select 
club  of  naturalists  at  Leyden.  Bartsch  ultimately  fell  a 
victim  to  the  climate  of  that  colony. 

While  residing  at  Leyden  Linnaeus  was  warned  that  one 
of  his  acquaintance  was  endeavouring  to  supplant  him  ir. 
the  affections  of  Sara  Mor<5  ;  he  intended  to  set  out  at  once, 
but  was  attacked  by  ague  before  he  could  start.  Cliffort, 
hearing  of  this,  took  Linnaeus  to  his  own  house  again,  and 
would  not  suffer  him  to  depart  until  he  was  sufficiently 
well.  His  complete  recovery,  however,  did  not  take  place 
until  he  had  gained  the  higher  country  of  Brabant,  where 
in  one  day  he  felt  himself  entirely  renovated.  He  con- 
tinned  his  journey  to  Paris,  where  he  visited  Antoino  and 
Bernard  de  Jussicu,  botanizing  with  the  latter.  Abandon- 
ing all  notion  of  returning  through  Germany,  he  went  to 
Rouen,  sailed  for  Sweden,  and  landed  at  Helsingborg. 

Linnaeus  established  himself  in  September  1738  as 
physician  in  Stockholm,  but,  being  unknown  as  a  medical 
man,  no  one  at  first  cared  to  consult  him,  a  great  change 
from  the  attention  paid  to  him  abroad  ;  he  himself  declared 
"  that,  had  he  not  been  in  love,  he  would  certainly  have  left 
his  native  country."  By  degrees  he  found  patients,  was 
then  appointed  naval  physician  at  Stockholm,  with  minor 
appointments,  and  was  married  on  the  26th  June  1739. 

Early  in  17-10  Rudbeck  died,  ami  Rol  d;  the 

chairs  of  botany  and  medicine  at  I 

Rosen  and  1  innaeus  were  chosen  respectively  to  fill  tin  m. 
Tin-  former  rivals  afterwards  agreed  to  exchange  profe 
ships  to  ih.  ii  mutual  benefit;  in  1741,  previous  to  this 
exchange,  Linnieus  travelled  through  Gland  and  Gothland, 
by  command  of  the  state,  publishing  his  results  in  Olandska 
och  Gotlddndska  Bis<i,  1745.  The  index  to  tin.  volume 
ehows  thefirst  employment  of  trivial  names  in  nomenclature. 
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Henceforward  his  life  was  a  continuous  course  of  pro- 
sperity,'his  time  being  taken  up  by  teaching  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  other  works.  In  the  year  1745  he  issued  his  Flora 
Suecica  and  Faztna  Suecica,  the  latter  having  occupied  his 
attention  during  fifteen  years  ;  afterwards,  two  volumes  of 
observations  made  during  journeys  in  Sweden,  Wiistg'dta 
liesa,  Stockholm,  1747,  and  Skanska  Reset,  Stockholm, 
1751.  He  examined  the  collections  made  many  years 
before  in  Ceylon  by  Hermann,  the  full  publication  taking 
place  In  his'i^ora  Zeylanica,  Stockholm,  1747.  In  1748 
he  brought  out  his  Hortus  Upsaliensis,  showing  that  he  had 
added  eleven  hundred  species  to  those  formerly  in  cultiva- 
tion in  that  garden.  In  1750  his  Philosophic.  Botanica  was 
given  to.  the  world;  it  consists  of  a  commentary  on  the 
various  axioms  he  had  published  in  1735  in  his  F'anda- 
menla  Botanica,  and  was  dictated  to  hi3  pupil  Lolling, 
while  the  professor  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  an  attack 
of  gout  so  violent  as  to  threaten  his  life  ;  he  attributed  his 
recovery  to  eating  plentifully  of  wood-strawberries,  a 
regimen  he  afterwards  carefully  observed.  A  much  slighter 
attack  in  the  following  year  was  mainly  cured  by  the 
pleasure  caused  by  Kalffi  bringing  home  many  new  plants 
from  Canada. 

He  catalogued  the  Queen's  Museum  at  Drotningnolm,  and 
the  King's  at  Ulrichsdal,  but  the  most  important  work  of 
this  period  of  his  life  is  unquestionably  his  Species  Planta- 
rum,  Stockholm,  1753, — a  second  edition  being  issued  in 
1762.  In  this  volume  the  trivial  name3  are  fully  set 
forth;  although  they  had  been  previously  shadowed  forth 
by  Linnaeus  and  others,  yet  to  him  belongs  the  merit  of 
establishing  the  use  of  a  single  epithet  in  addition  to  the 
generic  name.  In  the  same  year  Linnaeus  was-  created 
knight  of  the  Polar  Star,  the  first  time  a  scientific  mau 
had  been  raised  to  that  honour  in  Sweden. 

In  1755  he  was  invited  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  settle 
in  that  country,  with  a  liberal  salary,  and  full  liberty  of 
conscience,  but  he  declined  on  thp  ground  that  whatever 
merits  he  possessed  should  be  devoted  to  his  country's 
service;  Lolling  was  sent  instead,  but  died  within  two 
years.  He  was  enabled  now  to  purchase  the  estates  of 
Sofja  and  Hammarby ;  at  the  latter  he  built  his  museum 
of  stone,  to  guard  against  loss  by  fire.  His  lectures  at  the 
university  drew  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  normal 
number  of  students  at  Upsala  was  five  hundred,  whilst  he 
occupied  the  chair  of  botany  there  it  rose  to  fifteen 
hundred.  In  1761  a  patent  of  nobility  was  granted, 
antedated  to  1757,  from  which  timo  Linnaeus  was  styled 
Carl  von  Linne ;  his  arms  were  those  now  borne  by  the 
Lintiean  Society  of  Loudon.  To  his  great  delight  the  tea 
plant  was  introduced  alive  into  Europe  in  1763  ;  this  year 
also  his  son  Cari  was  allowed  to  assist  his  father  in  his 
professorial  duties,  and  to  be  trained  as  his  successor.1 
At  this  ago  of  sixty  Linae's  memory  began  to  fail ;  an 
apoplectic  attack  in  1774  greatly  weakened  him;  two 
years  after  he  lost  the  use  of  his  right  side ;  and  he  died 

1  Carl  von  LinnrS  the  younger,  the  elder  son  of  the  distinguished 
naturalist,  was  born  at  Fahlun,  °.0th  January  174!.  Delicate  in  con- 
stitution, he  seemed  to  be  oppressed  with  hia  father's  repul 
his  having  to  support  it.  He  published  two  decades  of  new  plants, 
and  three  dissertations,  contributing  also  some  descriptions  to  the  first 
edition  of  Aiton's  Ilortus  Kewensia,  at  tho  time  of  his  visit  to  I  land. 
He  died  unmarried  at  Upsala,  Xst  Novembor  1783:  and,  his  only 
brother  Johan  having  died  in  infancy,  the  succe    ion   1 

in  the  male  line,      Sis  nu  fcher  sold  thi lie  :tions  and  books  of  father 

and  son  to  Vr.  ,T.  B.  Smith,  the  fir  an  Society 

of  London.     When  Smith  died  in    I  '   cription  was  rai  ed  to 

purchase  tho  herbarium  and  libraryfor  the  Society, 

they  now  remain.     Smith  sold  the  collecti >f  minerals  in  ' 

a  [de  1  many  insects  to  the  L  types,  but  the  herbarium  is  practi- 

cally in  tho  same  state  as  when  the  elder  Linne  himself  last  used  it. 
Tho  manuscripts  of  most  of  his  publications,  and  the  letters  ho  received 
from  his  contemporaries,  are  likewise  iu  the  possession  of  tho  Society. 


10th  January  1778,  of  an  ulceration  of  the  bladder. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Upsala,  with  every 
token  of  universal  regret. 

In  person  Linnaeus  was  described  as  of  medium  height,  with  large 
limbs,  brown  piercing  eyes,  and  acute  vision,  and  quick-tempered. 
1L'  was  accustomed  tosh  ep  five  hours  in  su  miner  nnd  ten  in  winter. 
He  lived  simply,  acted  promptly,  and  noted  down  his  observations 
at  the  moment.  Hi<  handwriting  was  peculiar,  und  not  very  easy 
toread;  copies  of  hi- own  books  were  interleaved  and  copiously 
annotated,  every  new  discover;  being  posted  in  its  proper  place 
at  once,  so  that  new  editions  were  readily  prepared  when  wani d. 

W  i  T 1 1  bim  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  a  passion  .  hedelightt  d 
in  devising  elassifioat  oris,  not  only  did  he  systematise  'heihice 
kingdoms  uf  nature,  bur  even  d'ew  up  a  treatise  on  the  O'emra 
Morborum.  He  found  biolugy  a  chaos .  he  left  it  a  cosmos.  W  hen 
he  appeared  upon  the  scene,  new  plants  and  animals  were  in  course 
of  daily  discovery  in  increasing  numbers,  due  to  the  increase  of 
trading  facilities ;  he  devised  schemes  of  arrangement  by  which  these 
acquisitions  might  be  sorted  provisionally,  until  their  natural 
afiinities  should  have  becorge  clearer.  He  made  many  mistakes  ; 
but  the  honour  due  to  him  for  having  first  enunciated  the  true 
principles  for  defining  genera  and  species,  and  his  uniform  use  of 
trivial  names,  will  last  so  long  as  biology  itself  endures.  His  style 
is  terse  and  laconic  ;  he  methodically  treated  of  each  organ  in  its 
proper  turn  ;  he  had  a  special  term  for  each,  the  meaning  of  which 
did  not  vary,  so  that  the  term  did  not  suggest  two  ideas  at  once. 
The  reader  cannot  doubt  the  author's  intention  ;  his  sentences  are 
business-like,  and  to  the  point.  The  omission  of  the  verb  in  hia 
descriptions  was  an  innovation,  and  gave  an  abruptness  to  hia 
language  which  was  foreign  to  the  writing  of  his  time  ;  but  it 
probably  by  its  succinctness  added  to  the  popularity  of  his  «  orks. 

By  his  force  of  character  he  shifted  the  scientific  centre  of  gravity 
during  his  life  to  a  small  town  in  Sweden ;  he  was  constantly 
receiving  presents  and  praise  from  crowds  of  correspondents  in  every 
civilized  country  and  in  every  station  of  life ;  hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  this  universal  homage  should  have  bred  the  vanity 
which  disfigures  the  latter  part  of  his  diary 

No  modern  naturalist  has  impressed  his  own  character  with  greater 
force  upon  his  pupils  than  did  Linnams.  He  imbued  them  with 
his  own  intense  acquisitiveness,  reared  them  in  an  atmosphere  of 
enthusiasm,  trained  them  to  close  and  accurate  observation,  and 
then  dispatched  them  to  various  parts  of  the  globe.  His  students 
being  drawn  from  many  quarters,  he  had  an  extensive  choice  ;  some 
fell  victims  to  fatigue  and  unkindly  climates,  but  there  was  no  lack 
of  successors.  With  these  young  enthusiasts  their  master's  lore 
was  like  a  gospel ;  they  were  eager  to  extend  the  knowdedge  of  it, 
and  to  contribute  to  its  richness. 

The  published  works  of  Linnseus  amount  to  more  than  one 
hup.dr»d  and  eighty,  including  the  Amcenitates  Academics,  for 
which  he  provided  the  material,  revising  them  ah=o  for  press  ; 
corrections  in  his  handwriting  may  be  seen  in  the  Banksian  and 
Linnean  Society's  libraries.  His  correspondence  was  wide  and 
copious.  Some  of  his  letters  have  been  published,  but  the  bulk 
of  them  remains  inedited.  Many  works  remain  in  MS.  J  some 
have  lately  been  published,  suclras  the  Flora  Dalccarlica,  and  the 
Svenska  Arbcten,  both  edited  by  Dr  Ewald  Ahrling  ;  those  which 
were  issued  during  the  author's  life  are  enumerated  by  Dr  Fulteney 
in  his  General  View  of  the  Writings  of  Linnssus.  (B.  D.  J.) 

LINNTSLL,  John  (1792-1882),  a  richly  gifted  English 
painter,  was  born  in  London  on  the  16th  of  Juno  1792. 
His  father  being  a  carver  and  gilder,  Linnell  was  early 
brought  into  contact  with  artists,  and  when  he  was 
ten  years  old  he  was  already  drawing  and  selling  his 
portraits  in  chalk  and  pencil.  His  first  artistic  instruction 
was  received  from  Benjamin  West,  and  he  spent  a  year  in 
the  house  of  John  Varley  the  water-colour  painter,  where 
he  had  William  Hunt  and  Mulready  as  fellow  pupils,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Shelley,  Godwin,  and  other  men 
of  i  urk  and  individuality.  In  1800  he  was  admitted  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  obtained  medals 
(rawing,  modelling,  and  sculpture.  He  was  also 
train  d  as  an  engraver,  and  executed  a  transcript  of  tho 
Burial  of  Saul,  one  of  Varley's  most  impressive  pictures. 
In  after  life  he  frequently  occupied  himself  with  the  burin, 
publishing,  in  ISi'l,  a  series  of  outlines  from  Michelangelo's 
frescos  in  the  Sistinc  chapel,  and,  in  1840,  superintending 
the  issue  of  a  selection  of  plates  from  tho  pictures  in 
Buckingham  Palace,  onu  of  them,  a  Titian  landscape,  being 
mezzotinted  by  himself.  At  first  he  supported  himself 
mainly  by  miniature   paiuting,  and   by  the  execution  of 
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largei  portraits,  sucn  as  the  likenesses  of  Mulready, 
Whately,  Peel,  and  Carlyie.  Several  of  Ms  portraits  he 
engraved  with  his  own  hand  in  line  and  mezzotint.  He 
also  painted  many  subjects  like  the  St  John  Preaching,  the 
Covenant  of  Abraham,  and  the  Journey  to  Emmaus,  iu 
which,  while  the  landscape  background  is  usually  pro- 
minently insisted  upon,  the  figures  are  yet  of  sufficient  size 
and  importance  to  supply  the  title  of  the  work.  But  it  is 
mainly  in  connexion  with  his  long  series  of  paintings  of 
pure  landscape  that  his  name  is  known  to  the  public. 
When  he  was  only  seventeen,  bis  Removing  Timber  carried 
off  the  fifty-guinea  prize  offered  by  the  British  Institution 
fur  the  best  landscape,  and  for  many  years  Linnell  was  a 

lar  contributor  to  the  exhibitions  of  that  body,  and  to 
those  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  Society  of  Painters 
in  Oil  and  Water  Colours.  His  works  commonly  deal 
with  some  scene  of  typical  uneventful  English  landscape, 
which  is  made  impressive  by  a  gorgeous  effect  of  sunrise  or 
sunset  They  are  full  of  true  poetic  feeling,  and  are  rich 
and  glowing  in  colour.  His  art  proved  exceptionally 
remunerative  ;  he  was  able  to  command  very  large  prices 
for  his  pictures,  and  about  1850  he  purchased  a  property 
at  Kedhill,  Surrey,  where  he  resided  till  his  death,  on  the 
20th  of  January  1882,  surrounded  by  his  children — two 
of  them  artists  like  himself — and  his  children's  children, 
and  painting  with  unabated  power  till  within  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life.  His  leisure  was  greatly  occupied  with  a 
study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original,  and  he  published 
several  pamphlets  and  larger  treatises  of  Biblical  criticism. 
Among  his  literary  productions  are  a  work  on  The  Misnam- 
ing of  tlie  Scripture  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  1856  ;  The 
Lord's  Day  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  1859  ;  a  pamphlet  on  The 
Ascension  Sacrifce.of  the  Old  Testament,  1864  ;  and  one  on 
The  I?oya{  Academy  a  National  Institution,  1869.  A  word 
should  be  said  regarding  Linnell's  connexion  with  William 
Blake.  He  was  one  of  the  best  friends  and  kindest  patrons 
of  the  great  visionary  artist.  He  gave  him  the  two  largest 
commission  i  he  ever  received  for  single  series  of  designs — 
£150  for  drawings  and  engravings  of  The  Inventions  to 
the  Book  of  Job,  and  a  like  sum  for  those  illustrative  of 
Dante. 

LIXXET,  Anglo-Saxon  Linete  and  Linet-wigf,  whence 
seems  to  have  been  corrupted  the  old  Scottish  "  Lintqubit," 
and  the  modern  northern  English  "  Lintwhite," — originally 
a  somewhat  generalized  bird's  name,  but  latterly  specialized 
for  the  Frin'jilta  cannabina  of  Linnajus,  the  Liiioia  canna- 
bina  of  recent  ornithologists.  This  is  a  common  and  well- 
known  song-bird,  frequenting  almost  the  whole  of  Europe 
south  of  lat.  64°,  and  in  Asia  extending  to  Turkestan.  In 
Africa  it  is  known  as  a  winter  visitant  to  Egypt  and 
sinia,  and  is  abundant  at  all  seasons  in  Barbary,  as 
well  as  in  the  Canaries  and  Madeira.  Though  the  fondness 
of  this  species  for  the  seeds  of  flax  (Linum)  and  hemp 
)  has  given  it  its  common  name  in  so  many 
European  languages,1  it  feeds  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  in 
Britain  on  the  seeds  of  plants  of    the    order   ' 

ially  those  growing  on  heaths  and  commons.     As  these 

waste  places  have  been  gradually  brought  under  the  plough, 

I  improved  methods  of  cultivation  have  been  applied  to 

rable  land,  in   Englan  1  I    particularly,  the 

haunts  and  means  of  subsistence  of  the  Linnet  have 

!y  but    surely  curtailed,  and  hence  oi  ra  its 

numbers  have  undergone  a  v.  ry  %  isible  diminution  through- 
out Great  Britain,  and  its  diminution  has  also  been  aided 
by  the  detestable  practice  of  netting  it  in  spring — for  it  is 
a  popular  cage-bird — so  popular  indeed  as  to  require  no 
ion.  According  to  its  sex,  or  the  .season  of 
the  year,  it  is  known  as  the  Bed,  G.  Brown   Linnet, 

'   K.'j  ,  t'o  ;  German,  Ulaiijting  ;  Swedish,   / 


and  by  the  earlier  Euglish  writers  on   birds,  uk  well  as  in 
many  localities  at  the  present  time,  these  names  have  been 
held  to  distinguish  at  least  two  species  ;  but  there  is  i. 
no  question  among  ornithologists  on  this  point,  though  the 
conditions  under  which  the  bright  crimson-red  colouring  of 
the  breast  and   crown  of   the  cock's  spring  and  summer 
plumage  is  donned  and  dolled  may  still  be  open  to  disi 
sion.      Its  intensity  seems  due,  however,  in  some  degref 
least,  to  the  weathering  of  the  brown  fringes  of  the  feat! 
which  hide  the  more  brilliant  hue,  aud  it  is  to  be  remai 
that  in  the  Atlantic    islands  examples  are  said   to   retain 
their  gay  tints  all  the  year  round,  while  throughout  Eui 
there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  them  visible  in  autumn  and 
winter;   but,  beginning    to  appear  in  spring,  they  p 
their  greatest  brilliancy  towards  midsummer;  and  it  is; 
to  be  remarked  that  they  are  never  assumed  by  exam] 
in  confinement.     The  Linnet  begins  to  breed  in  April,  the 
nest  being  generally  placed  iu  a  bush  at  no  great  distance 
from   the  ground.     It  is  nearly  always  a  neat  structure 
composed  of  fine  twigs,  roots,  or  bents,  and  lined    with 
wool  or  hair.     The  eggs,  often  six  in  number,  are  of  a  very 
pale  blue  marked  with   reddish  or  purplish  brown.      Two 
broods  seem  to  be  commonly  brought  off  in  the  course  of 
the  season,  and  towards  the  end  of  summer  the  birds — the 
young  of  course  greatly  preponderating  in  number — collect 
in  large  flocks  and  move  to  the  sea-coast,  whence  a  large 
proportion  depart  for  more  southern  latitudes.     Of  these 
emigrants    some   return   the   following   spring,    and   are 
invariably  recognizable   by  the   more   advanced   state  of 
their  plumage,  the  effect  presumably  of  having  wintered  in 
countries  enjoying  a  brighter  and  hotter  sun. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  foregoing  species  is  the  Twite,  so 
named  from  its  ordinary  call-note,  or  Mountain-Linnet,  the 
Linotn  fori rost ris,  or  Z.  montinm  of  ornithologists,  which 
can  be  at  once  distinguished  by  its  yellow  bill,  longer  tail, 
and  reddish-tawny  throat.  This  bird  never  assumes  any 
crimson  on  the  crown  or  breast,  but  the  male  has  the 
rump  at  all  times  tinged  more  or  less  with  that  colour.  In 
the  breeding-season  it  seems  to  affect  exclusively  hilly  and 
moorland  districts  from  Herefordshire  northward,  in  which 
it  partly  or  wholly  replaces  the  common  Linnet,  but  is 
very  much  more  local  in  its  distribution,  and,  except  in 
the  British  Islands  and  some  parts  of  Scandinavia,  it  only 
appears  as  an  irregular  visitant  in  winter.  At  that  season 
it  may,  however,  be  found  in  large  flocks  in  the  low-lying 
countries,  and  as  regards  England  even  on  the  sea-shore. 
In  Asia  it  seems  to  be  represented  by  a  kindred  form,  L. 
hrevirostris. 

The  Redpolls  (q.v.)  form  a  little  group  placed  by  many 
authorities  in  the  genus  Linota,  to  which  they  are   un- 
questionably closely  allied,  but  in   this  work   they  may  be 
considered  later;  and,  as  before   stated  (Finch,  vol.   xi. 
p.  192),  the  Linnets  seem  on  the  other  hand  to  be  related 
to  the  birds  of  the  genus  Levrostitte,  the  species  of  which, 
in  number  uncertain,  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  Xorth- 
West  America  and  of  Asia.     The  most  recent  list  of  the 
birds  of  the  former  country  by  Mr  Ridgway  [JSutL  U 
Nat.   Museum,  No,   21,   1881)  includes  four  species  an  I 
one  local  race,  of  which  there  is  need  here  to  mcnl 
only  L.  tephrocotis.     It  is  generally  of  a  chocolate  colour, 
tinged  on  some  parts  with  pale  crimson  or  pink,  and 
the  crown  of  the  head  silvery-grey.     Another  species,  /,. 
arctoa,    was   formerly   said    to   I  rrcd    in    N 

America,  but  its  proper  home  is  in  the  Kurile  Island 
j  Kamchatka.     This  has  no  red  in  it^s  plumage.     The  birds 
I  of  the  genus  Lmrosticte  seem  to  betnnrc  terrestrial  in  thi   r 
habit  than  those  "f  Liwit'i,  perhaps  from  their  having  1 

■ '.  ed  where  trees  are  scarce ;  but  it  is  pi 
thai   the  mutual  relationship  nCathe  two  groups  is  to 
apparent  than  real.     Allied  to  Leucostictt  is  MoiitifringiltaA 
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to  which  belongs  the  Snow-Finch  of  the  Alps,  M.  nivalis, 
so  often  mistaken  by  travellers  for  the  SnOw-Buniing, 
l'ltrtr(j]>htnies  nivalis.  (a.  n.) 

LINOLEUM  is  a  kind  of  floor-cloth,  invented  and 
introduced  by  Mr  F.  Walton,  who  in  1860  obtained,  a 
patent  for  its  manufacture.  It  consists  of  a  preparation  of 
linseed  oil  and  ground  cork  intimately  mixed  and  spread 
i;i  a  uniform  layer  over  a  sheet  of  rough  jute  canvas. 
Under  the  name  of  kamptulicon,  a  material  similar  in 
lopearance  and  properties,  but  in  which  prepared  india- 
rubber  took  the  place  of  oxidized  linseed  oil,  was  in  use  to 
:i  limited  extent  previous  to  the  introduction  of  linoleum  ; 
the  latter  material,  however,  was  found  to  possess  several 
advantages;  among  others  it  had  the  merit  of  comparative 
cheapness  as  against  kamptulicon,  which  it  entirely 
supplanted.  Linoleum  also  became  a  foea.idable  competitor 
with  the-old  form  of  oil  floor-cloth,  ard  on  the  expiry  of 
Mr  Walton's  patent  the  manufacture  of  the  new  material 
was  very  generally  taken  up  m  Kirkcaldy,  the  principal 
seat  of  the  floor-cloth  trade.  In  the  hands  of  Messrs 
Michael  Nairn  &  Co.,  who  were  the  first  to  introduce  the 
floor-cloth  industry  into  Scotland,  the  machinery  used  for 
making  linoleum  has  been  impro/ed  in  important  respects, 
and  the  ingenuity  and  resource  of  Mr  Walton,  the  original 
patentee,  have  discovered  several  new  adaptations  and 
modifications  of  his  original  invention. 

The  making  of  linoleum  involves  three  distinct  prelim- 
inary operations — (1)  the  oxidation  of  the  linseed  oil,  (2) 
the  grinding  of  the  cork,  and  (3)  the  weaving  of  the  jute 
canvas  backing.  Of  these  operations  the  oxidation  of  the 
oil  is  the  most  peculiar  and  distinctive.  The  linseed  oil 
is  first  boiled  with  litharge  in  the  way  practised  for  pre- 
paring ordinary  boiled  oil  (see  L:nseed),  and  it  is  next 
oxidized  by  exposure,  in  exceedingly  thin  films,  to  tho 
influence  of  air.  To  secure  the  exposure  of  sufficient 
surfaces  of  oil  to  the  atmosphere,  a  large  lofty  apartment  is 
hung  with  sheets  or  continuous  webs  of  calico  cloth,  which 
are  allowed  to  depend  from  near  the  roof  into  troughs  or 
tanks  on  the  floor.  These  webs  of  calico  are  kept  suf- 
ficiently far  apart  to  allow  free  circulation  of  air  between 
them.  They  are  daily  drenched  with  boiled  oil  by  allowing 
it  to  trickle  down  fvom  the  top  over  their  entire  surface, 
the  distribution  being  effected  by  a  special  arrangement  of 
movable  tanks  and  tubs.  It  will  be  seen  that  an  enormous 
surface  of  oil  can  thus  be  exposed  within  a  comparatively 
limited  space.  The  influence  of  oxygen  on  the  oil  films  is 
facilitated  by  the  blowing  of  heated  air  into  the  chamber 
so  as  to  keep  up  a  continual  circulation  ;  and  the  activity 
of  the  process  is  unpleasantly  manifested  by  the  extremely 
acrid  odour  which  is  evolved  by  the  oil  Day  by  day  the 
thickness  of  the  coating  of  oxidized  oil  increases,  and  when 
a  deposit  of  about  half  an  inch  has  been  accumulated,  the 
drenching  is  stopped.  The  product,  now  ready  for  being 
withdrawn,  forms  firm  translucent  sheets  of  a  caoutchouc- 
like substance  having  a  straw  yellow  colour,  possessed  of  a 
certain  amount  of  elasticity,  and  communicating  no  oily 
stain  to  paper.  These  sheets  are  now  torn  into 
piocos  and  reduced  to  a  uniform  plastic  mass  by  means  of 
powerful  crushing  rollers,  after  which  the  material  is  placed 
in  a  close  boiler  with  the  addition  of  certain  proportions  of 
kawric  gum,   rosin,   and  ochre,   umber,  or  i  ment, 

according  to  tin  groin  lour  di  ired,  The  boiler  is 
heated  by  steam,  and  the  entire  ma  ,  h  ing  thoroughly 
incorporated  by  means  of  stirrers,  is  run  into  a  shallow 
trough,  from  which,  after  cooling  and  Bolidifyin  j,  it  is  taken 
in  large  slabs.  These  are  piled  up  awaiting  future  use, 
and  when  required  for  manufacturing  purposes  they  are 
cut  into  blocks  about  tho  size  of  an  ordinary  brick. 

Ground  cork,  whidi  is  the  second  essential  constituent 
of  linoleum,  may  bo  made  from  cork  cuttings  and  scraps; 


but;  the  supply  of  such  material  being  unequal  to  the' 
demand,  bale  cork,  of  secondary  quality  as  imported,  is  very 
largely  used.  It  is  first  broken  to  pieces  about  the  size  of 
a  nut ;  the  fragments  are  fed  into  the  hopper  of  a  mill ; 
and  the  cork  passes  thence  between  a  pair  of  ordinary 
millstones  in  which  it  is  reduced  to  a  meal-like  condition, 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  wheat  is  ground  to  flour.  The 
product  is  sifted,  and  the  insufficiently  ground  portions  are 
returned  to  be  passed  again  through  the  milL  In  the 
grinding  of  the  cork  great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent 
iron,  stone,  or  other  hard  foreign  material  from  getting 
int  >  the  mill,  as  such  substances,  causing  sparks  between 
the  stones,  readily  give  rise  to  explosions  in  air  so  laden 
with  fine  dust  as  that  of  the  mill  necessarily  is. 

In  the  making  of  the  jute  backing  the  only  notable 
feature  is  the  great  width  of  the  loom,  in  which  webs  12 
feet  broad  are  woven  by  Messrs  Nairp.  The  maximum 
width  of  that  produced  by  other  ■  makers,  however,  has 
hitherto  been  6  feet. 

The  actual  preparation  of  linoleum  floor-cloth  in  the 
factory  of  Messrs  Nairn  is  conducted  in  a  continuous  series 
of  operations  by  machinery  which  has  been  patented  by 
that  firm.  The  bricks  of  oxidised  oil  and  the  requisite 
proportion  of  cork  are  thrown  into  a  hopper,  where  they 
are  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  kind  of  pug  mill,  whence  the 
mixture  is  shot  forward  in  a  tube,  at  the  open  end  of  which 
it  is  sliced  off  in  thin  crumbling  masses  by  a  revolving  knife. 
Spread  out  in  thin  sheets,  it  passes  from  this  between  a 
series  of  steam-heated  rollers,  from  the  last  of  which  it  is 
scratched  off  by  a  circular  drum  covered  with  sharp  steel 
points,  and  falls  in  a  fine  shower  into  a  feeding  box  the 
whole  width  of  the  linoleum  to  be  made.  From  this 
feeding  box  the  mixture  is  uniformly  delivered  on  the 
surface  of  the  canvas,  which  here  meets  it,  and'passing 
immediately  between  powerful  smooth  rollers,  the  semi- 
plastic  mixture  is  firmly  squeezed  on  the  surface  of,  and 
rendered  adherent  to,  the  rough  open  canvas  which  forms 
its  back.  The  distance  between  the  upper  and  lower 
compressing  roller  determines  the  thickness  of  the  linoleum, 
three  standard  thicknesses  being  recognized,  viz.,  r%,  *-.„ 
and  /j  parts  of  an  inch.  Linoleum  of  the  thickness  of  £ 
of  an  inch  is  also  made  for  public  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms  on  account  of  its  perfect  noiselessness.  It  only 
remains  to  coat  or  waterproof  the  raw  canvas  back  with  oil 
paiut,  and  the  floor-cloth  is  finished  as  plain  liuoleum.  Tho 
printing  of  patterns  in  various  colours  on  its  surface  is  dune 
as  described  under  Flook-Clotii,  vol.  ix.  p.  329.  Corticine 
is  a  form  of  linoleum,  in  which  the  oil  is  oxidized  by 
chemical  agents. 

Ri  Mlly  a  method  ot  ornamenting  linoleum  with  patterns  in  the 
form  of  tiles  or  tessarae,  the  colour  of  each  tile  going  right  through 
to  the  canvas  or  sufficiently  deep  for  constant  wear,  has  been 
devised  and  pat  mtedbyMrC.  F.  brake.  The  patentee  prefers  to 
use  canvas  hrst  covered  with  a  thin  linoleum  coating.  This  lie 
brings  on  a  table  on  which  are  a  series  of  moulds  corresponding  With 
the  coloured  tile  pattern  required.  lute  each  mould  is  put  tho 
required  quantity  ofproperly-colourod  grsnulated  linoleum  mati  i  ial, 
which  i  compi  'ssed  into  solid  tiles  by  the  descent  of  plungers. 
The  part  cot  e  pattern  is  earned  forward  and  powerfully 

squi  ezed  between  hydraulic  ram-,  the  tiles  being  thus  made  smooth, 
homogeneous,  and  firmly  adherent,  while  in  the  meantime  the 
moulds 'are  being  filled  and  i  hew  sot  of  tiles  prepared  in  the  fust 
stage  of  the  operation.  Mr  Walton,  the  original  patentee  ol 
linoleum,  has  inli |  t:on  of  oxidized  oil  and  cork  or  other 

;ii  embossed  with  patterns  for  wall  decorations 
undi  i  tie'  name  of  "  Lincrustn  Walton."  J.  PA.) 

LINSEED  is  the  seed  of  the  common  flax  or  lint, 
Linuni  usitatissimum,  from  which  also  the  well-known  i 
Sax  is  obtained.  The  plant  itself  is  figured  and  desci 
under  Ft, ax,  voL  ix.  p.  293.  The  fruit  of  the  tlax  plant 
consists  of  a  globoso  capsule  which  splits  into  five  COCI  i, 
each  containing  two  seeds.  These  seeds,  the  linseed  of 
commerce,  are  of  a  lustrous  brown  colour  externally,  and  a 
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compressed  and  elongated  oval,  form,  with  a  sligtu  beak  or 
projection  at  one  extremity.  The  brown  testa  contains,  in 
the  outer  of  the  four  cuats  into  which  it  is  microscopically 
distinguishable,  an  abundant  secretion  of  mucilaginous 
matter.;  and  it  has  within  it  a  thin  layer  of  albumen, 
enclosing  a  pair  of  large  oily  cotyledons.  The  seeds  when 
placed  in  water  for  some  time  become  coated  with  glutinous 
matter  from  the  exudation  of  the  mucilage  in  the  external 
layer  of  the  epidermis  ;  and  by  boiling  in  sixteen  parts  of 
water  they  exude  sufficient  mucilage  to  form  with  the  water  a 
thick  pasty  decoction.  The  cotyledons  coutain  the  valuable 
linseed  oil  referred  to  below.  Linseed  grown  in  tropical 
countries  is  much  larger  and  more  plump  than  that 
obtained  in  temperate  climes,  but  the  seed  from  the  colder 
countries,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  a  finer  quality  of  oil. 
Fliickiger  and  Hanbury  found  that  six  seeds  of  Sicilian 
linseed,  thirteen  of  Black  Sea,  and  seventeen  of  Archangel 
linseed  weighed  respectively  one  grain.  The  average  com- 
position of  linseed  may  be  fairly  represented  by  the  fol- 
analysis  by  Dr  Thomas.  Anderson:- — -albuminous 
inces,  24-i-l  ;  oil,  3400;  gum  sugar  and  cellulose, 
30-73  ;  ash,  3'33  ;  water,  T'50.  Linseed  is  cultivated  and 
secured  as  a  crop  iu  all  European  flax-growing  countries, 
where  the  seed  is  probably  not  less  valuable  than  the  fibre. 
It  is  also  obtained  from  Egypt  and  India,  being  cultivated 
in  the  latter  country  solely  aa  account  of  the  seed. 

Apart  from  its  value  as  a  source  of  oil,  and  for  sowing, 
linseed  is  not  a  product  of  much  economic  importance.  It 
formed  an  article  of  food  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  Abyssinians  at  the  present  day  eat  it 
roasted.  The  oil  is  to  some  extent  used  as  food  in  Russia, 
and  in  parts  of  Poland  and  Hungary.  Linseed  meal,  partly 
on  account  of  its  bland  oily  constitution,  is  a  valuable 
material  for  poultices.  At  one  time  the  crushed  seeds 
were  the  officinally  recognized  cataplasmic  material,  but 
the  readiness  with  which  that  preparation  became  vancid 
through  the  oxidation  of  its  abundant  oil  frequently  ren- 
dered it  a  dangerous  application  for  open  sores.  The  liui 
of  the  pharmacopceia  is  now  the  powdered  meal 
of  the  cake  left  after  expression  of  the  oil,  with  a  propor- 
tion of  olive  oil  added  when  about  to  be  used.  An, infusion 
of  linseed  under  the  name  of  "  linseed  tea "  is  a  popular 
diluent  in  bronchial  and  other  inflammatory  all 
The  abundant  mucilage  in  linseed  meal  makes  it  a  most 
useful  material  for  luting  stoppers  in  chemical  jars,  and 
other  such  joints  in  glass-work.  Linseed  cake,  the  marc 
left  after  the  expression  of  the  oil,  is  a  most  valuable  feed- 
ing substance  for  cattle.  According  to  a  recent  analysis 
by  Dr  Voelcker  (Jount.  Roy.  Agric.  Soc,  2d  ser.,  vol.  xvii. 
p.  659)  it  contains  in  100  parts — oil,  1000  ;  albuminous 
compounds,  2456  ;  mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre, 
31-97;   woody  fibre,  1147;   ash,  620;  a :;.  e,  H'90. 

Linseed  is  subject  to  extensive  and  detrimental  adulterations, 
resulting  not  only  from  careless  harvesting  aril  I.  anin  whereby 
seeds  of  tlie  flax  dodder  and  other  weeds  u     mixed  with 

it,  but  alio  from  the  direct  admixture  of  cheaper  and  in 

uch  as  wild  rape,  mustard,  sesame,  poppy,  &c  .  the  latter 
tions  being  known  in   trade  under   the  generic  • 
"buffum."     In  1804,  owing  to  the  serious  aspect  of  the  pre 
adulteration,  a  union  of  traders  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Linseed  Association,"  the  members  of  which  bind  them 

i   ition  for  all  adulterations  in  excess  of  4  per  cent,  of 
foreign  matter.     Highly  adulterated  linseed  is,  howei 
common  outside  the  field  of  operations  of  tho  Linseed  As 

The  ejuantity  of  linseed  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  year  1881  was  1,829,838  quarters,  of  a  value 
About  one-half   of    this    amount,    937,059    quarters,     v« 
£2,299,877,  came  from   the    East   Indies,  and  the    imp 
Russia,  amounting  to   728,358   quarters,  valued   at  £1,694,720, 
account  for  the  greater  part  of  tho  remainder. 

Linseed  Oil,  the  most  valuable  and  characteristic  of  the 
series  of  drying  oils,  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the 
seeds-  with  or  without  the  aid  rf  hett.     Preliminary  to 


the  operation  of  prasaii  Is  ire    r'i  h  d  between  a 

pair  of  revolving  rollers,  and  ground  to  a  fine  meal  under 
heavy  edge  stones  on  a  si  one  bed.  For  the  extraction  of 
the  fine  quality  of  oil  known  as  cold-drawn  tne  meal  is, 
without  further  preparation,  filled  into  woollen  or  can 
bags  and  enclosed  in  horse-hair  envelopes  for  pressure, 
either  in  a  Dutch  mill  worked  by  means  of  wedges  and 
falliiiL'  stampers  or  in  a  screw  press,  or,  what  is  now  more 
prevalent,  in  a  special  form  of  hydraulic  press.  The  oil  so 
obtained  is  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  and  is  comparatively 
devoid  of  odour  and  taste.  The  cake  left  by  cold  pressure 
is  again  ground  up,  heated  in  a  steam  kettle  to  about  212° 
Fahr.,  and  while  hot  submitted  to  further  pressure,  which) 
results  in  the  exudation  of  a  less  pure  oil  nf  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour.  In  general  practice,  cold-drawn  oil  is  little 
prepared  ;  the  linseed  after  grinding  is  submitted  to  a  high 
heat,  whereby  the  mucilage  in  the  epidermis  is  destroyed, 
and  the  oil  flows  more  freely;  and  in  many  crushing 
establishments  the  oil  is  obtaiued  by  a  single  operation 
under  the  press.  The  yield  of  oil  from  different  classes  of 
seed  varies,  but  from  23  to  28  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  seed  operated  on  should  be  obtained.  A  good  average 
quality  of  seed  weighing  about  302  lb  per  quarter  has  been 
found  in  practice  to  give  out  109  !b  of  oil. 

Commercial  linseed  oil  has  a  peculiar  rather  disagreeable 
sharp  taste  and  smell ;  its  specific  gravity  is  given  as  vary- 
ing from  0'92S  to  0"953,  and  it  does  not  solidify  under 
the  influence  of  very  low  temperature.  It  is  soluble  in  32 
parts  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0'82,  in  6  parts  of  boiling  alcohol, 
and  in  1*6  of  ether.  By  saponification  it  yields  about  95 
per  cent,  of  fatty  acids,  principally  linoleic  acid  (Cl6H.,0O2), 
a  body  peculiar  to  the  drying  oils,  and  by  treatment  with 
oxiele  of  lead  about  nine-tenths  of  the  resulting  lead  salt 
is  found  to  be  linoleate  of  lead.  The  oil  may  be  perfectly 
bleached  by  treatment  with  a  solution  of  green  sulphate  of 
iron,  with  repeated  shaking  and  exposure  to  the  light  for  a 
period  of  four  to  six  weeks.  Exposed  to  the  air  in  thin 
films,  linseed  oil  absorbs  oxygen  and  forms  a  resinous  semi- 
elastic  caoutchouc-like  mass,  oxylinoleic  acid,  C',,,11.,0.,. 
The  oil,  when  boiled  with  small  proportions  of  litharge 
and  minium,  undergoes  the  process  of  resinification  in  the 
air  with  greatly  increased  rapidity.  Sacc  found  by  boiling 
2500  grains  of  raw  oil  for  ten  minutes  with  30  grains  each 
of  litharge  and  minium,  and  weighing  after  twenty  lour 
hours  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  that  the  oil  had  lost 
only  60  grains.  A  second  sample  he  boiled  til!  there  was 
a  loss  of  5  per  cent,  in  weight,  when  the  product  assumed 
the  consistency  of  molasses;  and  a  third  portion  boiled  to 
a  loss  of  12  per  cent,  became  a  caoutcbouc-like  mass.  The 
first  of  these  products  he  found  dried,  on  exposure,  to  a 
fine  transparent  varnish;  the  second  eliel  not  resinify  after 
fifteen  days'  exposure  ;  and  the  atmosphere  had  no  effect  on 
the  third  portion.  The  weight  "I  the  film  of  the  first  after 
complete  resinification  was  increased  50  percent,  through 
absorption  of  oxygen,  and  the  rate  at  which  absorption 
took  place  was  much  influenced  by  heat. 

To  these  physical  properties  the  varied  industrial  applications  of 
linseed  oil  arc  principally  due.  Its  most  important  use;  is  certainly 
found  in  the  preparation  of  oil  paints  and  varnishes.  By  painters 
liutli  raw  and  boiled  oil  arc  used,  the  latter  uol  i  ig  tho 

Erincipal  medium  in  oil  painting,  hut  also  »  asthe 

of  all  oil  varnishes,     Boiled  oil  is  prepared  in  a  variety  of 
ways — that  most  common  Ix-nig  by  heating  the  raw  oil  in  an  iron 
or  copper  boiler,  which,  to  allow  for  frothing,  must  only  be  si 
-fourths  filled.     The  boiler  is  hejated  by  a  furnace,  and  til 
is  brought  gradually  to  the  point  of  ebullition,  at  which  it  is  n 
tained  for  two  hours,  during  which  time  moisture  is  driven 
and  the   scum   aeed   forth  *  which    accumulate  on  the 
ladled  out.     Then   by  slow  degrees  a  proportion  of  "dryers"  is 
added— usually  equal  weights  of  litharge  and  minium  being  used  to 

!'..■  i  si   ut  of  3  per  i  ent   of  '1 1   i  i        nd  with  til        .i 

small    proportion   of  umber   is   generally    thrown  in.     After  the 
.  en  of  the  dryers  the  boiling  is  continued  two  or  three  hours  ; 
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the  fire  is  then  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  the  oil  is  left  covered  up 
in  the  boiler  for  ten  hours  or  more.  Before  sending  out,  it  is 
usually  stored  in  settling  tanks  for  a  few  weeks,  during  which  time 
the  uncombined  dryers  settle  at  the  bottom  as  "foots."  Besides 
the  dryers  already  mentioned,  acetate  of  lead,  borate  of  manganese, 
binoxide  of  manganese,  sulphate  of  rinc,  and  other  bodies  are  used. 
The  theory  of  the  influence  of  boiling  and  of  the  addition  of  these 
bodies  on  linseed  oil  is  not  well  understood.  By  Liebig  it  was 
suggested  that  they  simply  reqiovcd  the  mucilaginous  and  other 
foreign  constituents  of  the  oil  which  by  their  presence  intercepted 
the  action  of  oxygen  ;  but  by  Chevreul  and  others  the  opinion  was 
held  that  the  chcniie'als  used,  by  giving  up  oxygen  to  the  oil, 
thereby  induce  a  more  rapid  and  energetic  absorption  from  the  air. 
However  this  may  be,  it  docs  not  appear  at  least  that  boiling  is 
essential  for  the  production  of  that  active  condition  of  the  oil,  as  it 
may  also  bo  induced  by  treatment  of  cold  raw  oil  with  lead  acetate 
and'  other  agencies.  Boiled  oil  is  now  very  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  ot  linoleum  floor-cloth.     See  Linoleum. 

Linseed  oil  is  also  the  principal  ingredient  in  printing  and  litho- 
graphic inks.  The  oil  f>r  ink-making  is  prepared  by  heating  it  in 
an  irdu  pot  up  to  the  point  where  it  either  takes  fire  spontaneously 
or  can  bo  ignited  with  any  (laming  substance.  After  the  oil  has 
been  allowed  to  burn  lor  some  time  according  to  the  consistence  of 
the  varnish  desired,  the  pot  is  covered  over,  and  the  product  when 
cooled  forms  a  viscid'tcnacious  substance  which  in  its  most  concen- 
trated form  may  be  drawn  into  threads.  By  boiling  this  varnish 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  vapours  of  acrolein  are  given  off,  and  the 
substance  gradually  becomes  a  solid  non-adhesive  mass  the  same  as- 
the  ultimate  oxidation  product  of  both  raw  and  boiled  oil. 

Linseed  oil  is  subject  to  various  falsifications,  chiefly  through  the 
addition  of  cotton-seed,  niger-seed,  and  hemp-seed  oils ;  and  rosin 
oil  and  mineral  oils  also  are  not  infrequently  added.  Except  by 
smell,  by  change  of  specific  gravity,  and  by  'deterioration  of  drying 
properties,  theso  adulterations  are  difficult  to  detect.         (J.  PA.) 

LINUS  is  one  of  a  numerous  class  of  heroic  figures  in 
Greek  legend,  of  which  other  examples  may  be  found  under 
HVacinthus,  Adonis.  The  connected  legend  is  always  of 
llio  same  character :  a  beautiful  youth,  fond  of  hunting 
Hid  rural  life,  the  favourite  of  some  god  or  goddess, 
suddenly  perishes  by  a  terrible  death  in  spite  of  the 
heavenly  love  that  would  fain  protect  him.  In  some  cases 
nothing  is  known  to  us  with  certainty  beyond  the 
mythological  figure,  but  in  many  cases  the  religious  back- 
ground from  which  the  legend  stands  out  in  relief  has  been 
preserved  to  us ;  in  such  cases  we  see  that  an  annual 
ceremonial,  everywhere  of  the  same  enthusiastic  character, 
commemorated  the  legend.  At  Argos  this  religious  charac- 
ter of  the  Linus  myth  was  best  preserved  :  the  secret  child 
of  Psamathe  by  tlte  god  Apollo,  Linus  is  exposed,  nursed  by 
vhfiep,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  the  sheep-dogs.  Every  year 
in  the  festival  Amis  or  Cynophontis,  the  women  of  Argos 
mourned  forLiuus  and  propitiated  Apollo,  who  in  revenge  for 
nis  child's  death  had  sent  a  plague  on  the  Argive  children. 
The  grave  of  Linus,  like  that  of  Hyacinthus  at  AmycUr?, 
was  shown  at  Argos,  at  Thebes,  at  Chalcis,  and  probably 
nt  other  places.  The  enthusiasm  and  abandon  which 
characterized  the  similar  festivals  over  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Syria  prove  that  it  was  part  of  the  nature  worship 
which  spread  in  various  forms  by  different  roads  and  at 
different  periods  from  the  East  into  Greece.  The  songs  of 
lamentation  which  accompanied  the  festival  strongly  im- 
pressed the  Greeks,  and  it  is^most  probable  that  the  Phoe- 
nician words  ai  tenu,  ai  leu  u,  which  formed  the  burden  of  the 
Adonis  songs,  originated  the  Greek  words  Linus  and  AiAivos. 
The  Linus  song  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Greek  literature, 
Homer,  //.,  xviii.  5G9  ;  Pind.,  Fr.  139  (Bergk),  Ac.  ;  the 
tragic  poets  often  use  the  word  Ai/Wos  as  the  refrain  in 
mournful  songs,  and  Euripides  calls  the  custom  Phrygian 
(Or.  1380).  In  Plirygia  the  mythic  correspondent  of  Linus 
is  called  Lityerscs.  Thero  can  be  no  doubt  that  Linus, 
'Adonis,  Xlanerus,  Narcissus,  &c,  are  personifications  of  the 
life  and  bloom  of  nature  suddenly  slain  by  the  hot  sun  of 
Hummer,  while  with  the  religious  mourning  over  the 
catastrophe  of  nature  were  intertwined  the  ideas  of  life  in 
relation  to  death,  of  good  and  evil,  and  so  on.  The 
religious  side  of  the  Linus,  myth  seems  hardly  to   have 


existed  in  Greece  outside  of  Argos ;  in  Thebes,  which  also 
was  a  chief  home  of  the  legend,  Linus  wr.s  a  hero  of  song 
and  music.  In  this  form  he  has  passed  into  literature, 
e.g.,  Virgil,  Ed.,  vi.  67.  He  is  conceived  as  the  inventor 
of  musical  methods,  especially  of  the  ©pijvos,  a  land  of 
lament;  this  idea  was  expanded  in  various  ways,  parti- 
cularly by  the  Alexandrine  poets,  and  finally  he  was,  after 
the  analogy  of  Musreus,  transformed  into  a  composer  of 
prophecies  and  legends. 

See  Brugsch,  Die  Adonis  Klnge  mid  das  Linos  Lied,  &c. 

LINUS,  one  of  the  saints  of  the  Gregorian  canon,  was, 
according  to  the  Breviarium  Romanian,  the  immediate 
successor  of  Peter  in  the  see  of  Rome.  He  was  a  native  of 
Volterra,  who  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  sanctity,  and 
by  his  prevailing  faith  was  able,  not  only  to  cast  out  devils, 
but  to  raise  the  dead.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  res 
gestx  of  Peter,  especially  of  his  controversy  with  "Simon 
Magus.  He  was  beheaded  by  the  orders  of  the  ungrateful 
consul  Saturninus,  whose  daughter  he  had  freed  from 
demoniac  possession,  after  a  pontificate  of  eleven  years 
two  months  and  twenty-three  days.  The  authorities  for 
the  statement  that  Linus  was,  leaving  Peter  out  of  account; 
the  earliest  president  of  the  Roman  Church,  are  very  early 
(Iremeus,  Adv.  Hsir.,  iii.  3,  3;  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  iii.  2,  13); 
and  that  there  actually  was  a  presbytdr  of  that  name  may 
be  gathered  from  2  Tim.  iv.  21.  According  to  Tertullian, 
however  (De  Pressor.,  32),  Peter  appointed  Clement  to  be 
his  successor.  The  genuineness  of  the  alleged  epitaph  of 
Linus  found  in  Home  is  now  no  longer  maintained ;  and 
the  two  books  on  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paid,  which 
pass  under  his  name,  must  also  be  regarded  as  apocryphal 
and  late. 

LINZ,  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  and  see  of  a  bishop,  in 
48°  19'  N.  lat,  14°  16'  E.  long.,  lies  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  98  miles  west  of  Vienna,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Kaiserin-Elizabeth  Western  Railway  with  a  line 
from  Prague  and  Budweis.  The  market-town  of  Urfahr, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  connected  with  the  city 
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by  an  iron  bridge  700  feet  in  length,  constructed  in  1872. 
Linz  possesses  two  cathedrals,  one  dating  from  1G70,  and 
another,  dedicated  to  the  Immaculate  Conception,  com- 
menced in  1862,  and  still  unfinished,  a  Lutheran  (184S) 
and  reveral  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  new  syiutcorue 
opened  in   lci?7,  mid  many  religious  houses.     rih«  t^i 
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Landeshaus,  or  House  of  the  Estates  (1562),  the  Bibliotheca 
Publica  (178S),  now  (1882)  containing  34,000  volumes, 
the  Museum  Francisco-Carolinum  (1834),  and  a  state 
theatre  (1803)  may  also  be  noticed,  with  the  episcopal  and 
archducal  palaces,  and  the  castle  now  used  as  barracks. 
There  are  many  educational  establishments,  including  the 
theological  diocesan  lyceum,  a  new  gymnasium  and  normal 
schools,  add  several  hospitals  and  asylums.  The  principal 
manufactories  are  of  tobacco  (in  1S80  employing  787  hands, 
and  producing  25,286,050  cigars  and  1850  tons  of  to- 
bacco), and  boot-varnish  and  blacking  (2500  cwts.),  the 
last  chiefly  exported  to  Hungary  and  Italy.  Two  breweries 
in  1881  produced  1,781,828  gallons  of  beer,  and  the  other 
industries  include  iron-boat-building,  and  the  manufacture 
of  locomotives  and  agricultural  implements.  Trade  and 
commerce  are  facilitated  by  the  river.  About  forty-six 
thousand  passengers  embark  ur  disembark  at  the  steamboat 
landing  stage,  and  the  imports  and  exports  there  amount 
together  to  about  500,000  cwts.  annually.  Thereisacon- 
isiderable  traffic  in  woollen  guods,  carpets,  linen  fabrics, 
thread,  prepared  leather,  iron  wares,  and  salt.  Cattle  and 
meat  markets  are  held  'twice  a  week.  The  Volksfest,  a 
popular  fair  held  generally  every  second  September,  is 
much- resorted  to  by  strangers.  The  surrounding  country 
is  highly  picturesque.  On  the  31st  December  1880  the 
population  (exclusive  of  the  garrison,  2709)  was  3G,116,  or 
with  the  suburbs  of  Waldegg (1 204)  and  Lustenau  (156S) 
38,888,  chiefly  Roman  Catholics. 

Linz  is  believed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Lcntiuiti 
or  Lcntia.  The  authentic  history  of  Linz  cannot  be  traced  farther 
back  than  799.  In  1140  it  was  purchased  from  Gottschalk,  count 
of  Kyrnberg,  by  Leopold  IV.,  margrave  of  Austria;  in  1324  it  first 
received  municipal  rights,  and  in  1490  became  the  capital  of  the 
province  above  the  Enns.  Of  various  attacks  which  Linz  from  time 
to  time  successfully  resisted  the  most  notnble  was  that  by  the 
insurgent  peasants  under  Stephen  Fadinger,  21st  and  22d  July 
1626,  when  the  suburbs  were  laid  in  ashes.  At  Linz  (16th  Decem- 
ber 1645)  peace  was  concluded  between  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I J  I. 
and  the  Transylvanian  prince  Rakdczy  (see  Hunt.ary,  vol.  xii. 
p.  370).  During  the  siego  of  Vienna  in  16S3  the  castle  at  Linz 
was  the  residence  of  Leopold  I.  The  triple  deliverance  of  Linz  from 
war,  fire,  and  pestilence  was  commemorated  by  Charles  VI.,  in 
1723,  by  the  erection  of  a  marblo  monument  known  as  Trinity 
Column.  In  1741,  during'thc  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  Linz 
was  taken  by  the  troops  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  but  on  the  23d 
January  1742  it  was  recovered  by  the  Austrians.  The  bishopric 
was  established  by  Pope  Pius  VI.  in  1784.  On  the  15th  of  August 
1800  many  of  the  principal  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire.  On 
the  17th  May  1809  an  Austrian  force  was  defeated  near  the  city  in 
an  engagement  with  Saxon  and  Wurtemherg  troops.  The  chain  of 
outlying  forts,  thirty-two  in  number,  now  abandoned,  and  to  a  great 
extent  demolished,  was  constructed  between  182S  and  1836  under 
the  direction  of  Archduke  Maximilian  d'Fste.  A  general  assembly 
of  the  Catholic  Union  for  Germany  was  held  here  24th  to  26th 
September  1850.  Tramways  were  introduced  in  1880,  and  a  new 
lino  of  railway  through  the  Krcnisthal  was  completed  as  far^as 
Krcrnsnuinster  in  1881. 

Sec  Lhc  Rnonymnus  Filhrer  au/der  Kremtthafha/in.  mil  Bctehrtibwtg  von  Lin?, 
Linz.  1-1.  the  StatUlicher  Btrirfil  OberostiritWit  I67G-1880,  Linz,  1881. 
vol.  ii.  pi>.  243  '.'s:i  ;  (he  official  Ergcliniste  Uber  die  Votkuiihlung  in  hint,  Linz, 
1881;  r.  KiackowlzQr,  !>■■  lanttahaiiptstadt  l.utz,  Linz.  's;;,;  ami  G.  II.  IMnsc, 
Linz  uii'lstine  Vingetutngen,  2u  id,,  Linz,  1  -  18. 

LION.  From  the  earliest  historic  times  few  animals 
have  been  better  known  to  man  than  the  lion.  Its  geogra- 
phical habitat  made  it  familiar  to  all  the  races  among 
whom  human  civilization  took  its  origin,  and  its  strongly 
marked  physical  and  moral  characteristics  have  rendered 
it  proverbial,  perhaps  to  an  exaggerated  degree,  and  have 
in  all  ages  afforded  favourite  types  for  poetry,  art,  and 
heraldry. 

The  literature  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  abounds  in 
allusions  to  the  lion;  and  the  almost  incredible  numbers 
that  are  stated  to  have  been  provided  for  exhibition  and 
il  ttruction  in  the  Roman  amphitheatres  (as  many  as  six 
hindred  on  a  single  occasion  by  Ponipoy,  for  example)  show 
low  abundant  these  animals  must  have  been  within  acces- 
sible distance  of  the  capital  of  the  world. 


The  geographical  range  of  the  lion  was  once  far  nuue 
extensive  than  at  present,  even  within  the  historic  period 
covering  the  whole  of  Africa,  the  south  of  Asia,  including 
Syria,  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  the  greater  part  of 
northern  and  central  Hindustan,  and  also  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  Europe,  as  shown  by  the  well-known  story  told 
by  Herodotus  of  the  attacks  by  lions  on  the  camels  which 
carried  the  baggage  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  on  its  march 
through  the  country  of  the  Piconiuus  in  Macedonia.  The 
very  circumstantial  account  of  Herodotus  shows  that  the 
animal  at  that,  time  ranged  through  the  country  south  of 
the  Balkans,  through  llouiuania  to  the  west  of  the  river 
Carasu,  and  through  Thessaly  as  far  south  as  the  Gulf  of 
Lepauto  and  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  having  as  its  western 
boundary  the  river  Potanio  and  the  Piiulus  mountains. 
The  whole  of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  existence  of  lions 
in  Europe,  and  to  their  retreat  from  th.it  continent  shortly 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  has  been 
collected  in  the  article  on  "I'elis  spchea"  in  Boyd  Daw  kins 
and  Sanford's  British  Pleistocene  Mammalia,  18G8.  Fossil 
remains  attest  a  still  wider  range,  as  it  is  shown  in  the 
same  work  that  there  is  absolutely  no  osteological  or  dental 
character  by  which  the  well-known  cave  lion  (Fclis  spelaa 
of  Goldfuss),  so  abundantly  found  in  cave  deposits  of  the 
Pleistocene  age,  can  be  distinguished  from  the  existing 
Felts  leo.  There  are  also  remains  found  in  North  America 
of  an  animal  named  Felts  atrux  by  Leidy,  which  the  pale- 
ontologists just  quoted  attribute  to  the  common  lion;  but, 
as  they  are  very  fragmentary,  and  as  the  specific  characters 
by  which  most  of  the  Feliilm  are  distinguished  are  more 
dependent  on  external  than  on  anatomical  conformation, 
this  determination  cannot  be  so  absolutely  relied  upon. 

At  the  present  day  the  lion  is  found  in  localities  suitable 
to  its  habits,  and  where  not  exterminated  (as  it  probably 
was  in  Europe)  by  the  encroachments  of  man,  throughout 
Africa  from  Algeria  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia,  and  some  parts  of  the  north-west  of  India. 
According  to  Blanford,1  lions  are  still  very  numerous  in  tlie 
reedy  swamps  bordering  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and 
also  occur  on  the  west  flanks  of  the  Zagros  mountains  and 
the  oak-clad  ranges  near  Shiraz,  to  which  they  are  attracted 
by  the  immense  herds  of  swine  which  feed  on  the  acorns. 
The.  lion  nowhere  exists  in  the  table-land  of  Persia,  nor  is 
it  found  in  Baluchistan:  In  India  it  appears  now  to  be 
confined  to  the  province  of  Kathiawar  in  Oujcrat,  though 
within  the  present  century  its  range  extended  through  the 
north-west  parts  of  Hindustan,  from  Bahawalpur  and  Sind 
to  at  least  the  Jumna  (about  Delhi),  southward  as  far  as 
Kbandesh,  and  in  Central  India  through  the  Sagur  and  Ner- 
budda  territories,  Bundelkund,  and  as  far  east  as  Palaiuau. 
It  was  extirpated  in  Hariana  about  1824.  One  was  killed 
at  Khyli,  in  the  Dumaoh  district,  Sagur  and  Nerbudda 
territories,  so  late  as  in  the  cold  season  of  1  847-48  ;  and 
about  the  same  time  a  few  still  remained  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sind  river  in  Kotah,  Central  India  (Blyth). 

The  great  variations  in  external  characters  which  different 
lions  present,  especially  in  the  colour  and  the  amount  of 
mane,  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that. there  are  several 
species,  or  at  all  events  distinct  varieties  peculiar  to 
different  localities.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed,  on  the 
authority  of  Captain  Walter  Smee,'2  that  the  linn  of  Cm 
differed  essentially  from  that  of  Africa  in  the  absence  of 
inane,  but  subsequent  evidence  has  not  supported  this 
view,  .which  was  probably  founded  upon  young  specimens 
having  been  mistaken  for  adults.  Linns  from  that  district 
as  well  as  from  Babylonia,  which  have  lived  in  the 
gardens  of  tho  London   Zoological    Society,  have  had  as 


1  Zoology  and  tteolnyy  nj  F.ix  '  i«  Persia,  1876. 
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fully  developed  manes  as  any  otter  of  the  species.  Mr  F. 
C.  Selous  l  has  shown  that  in  South  Africa  the  so-called 
black-maned  lion  and  others  with  yellow  scanty  manes  are 
found,  not  only  in  the  same  locality,  but  even  among 
individuals  of  the  same  parentage. 

The  lion  belongs  to  the  very  natural  and  distinctly 
defined  group  constituting  the  genus  Felis  of  Linnaaus  (for 
the  characters  and  position  of  which  see  article  Mammalia), 
a  genus  held  by  Pallas  and  other  philosophical  naturalists 
as  a  model  of  what  a  geuus  ought  to  be,  although  recent 
writers  have  divided  and  subdivided  it  into  as  many  as 
thirteen  sections,  on  each  of  which  a  new  generic  term  has 
been  imposed.  Among  these  sections  is  one  containing  the 
largest  members  of  the  group,  and  differing  from  the  others 
in  the  well-marked  anatomical  character  that  the  anterior 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  arch  is  but  little  ossified,  and  by  the  less 
important  oue  that  the  pupil  of  the  eye  when  contracted  is 
a  circular  hole,  instead  of  a  vertical  slit  as  in  the  cat.  The 
lion  agrees  with  the  tiger  and  the  leopard  in  these  respects, 
but  differs  from  them  in  its  uniform  style  of  colouring,  and 
from  all  the  other  F-lidx  in  the  arrangement  of  its  hairy 
covering,  the  hair  of  the  top  of  the  head,  chin,  and  neck,  as 
far  back  as  the  shoulder,  being  not  only  very  much  longer, 
but  also  differently  disposed  from  the  hair  elsewhere,  being 
erect  or  directed  forwards,  and  so  constituting  the  character- 
istic ornament  called  the  mane.  There  is  also  a  tuft  of 
elongated  hairs  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  one  upon  each 
elbow,    and   in    most   lions   a   copious   fringe   along   the 


Fia.  1, — Lion  and  Lioness,  after  a  Drawing  by  Wolf  in  Elliot's 
Monograph  of  the  Felidm. 

middle  line  of  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  wanting, 
however,  in  some  examples.2  It  must,  however,  be 
observed  that  these  characters  are  peculiar  to  the  adults  of 
the  male  sex  only,  and  that,  even  as  regards  their  coloration, 
young  lions  show  indications  of  the  darker  stripes  and 
mottlings  so  characteristic  of  the  greater  number  of  tho 
members  of  the  genus;  just  as  the  young  of  nearly  all  the 

1  A  Hunter's  Wanderings  in  Afrit-n,  1881,  p.  2.18. 

2  Mr  Selous,  whose  opportunities  for  obtaining  evidence  upon  this 
subject  were  very  large,  saye  that  in  the  region  of  South  Africa,  between 
the  Zambesi  ami  the  Limpopo  rivers,  he  never  saw  a  Hon  with  any 
long  hair  under  the  body,  and  that  the  mane*  of  the  wild  lions  of  that 
district  are  far  inferior  in  development  to  those  commonly  seen  in 
menageries  in  Europe. 


plain-coloured  species  of  deer  show  for  a  time  the  light- 
coloured  spots  which  are  met  with  in  the  adults  of  only 
some  of  the  species.  The  usual  colour  of  the  adult  lion  is 
yellowish-brown,  but  it  may  vary  from  a  deep  red  or  chest- 
nut brown  to  an  almost  silvery  grey.  The  mane,  as  well 
as  the  long  hair  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  sometimes 
scarcely  differs  from  the  general  colour,  but  it  is  usually 
darker  and  not  unfrequently  nearly  black.  The  mane 
begins  to  grow  when  the  animal  is  about  three  years;  old, 
and  is  fully  developed  at  rive  or  six. 

In  size  the  lion  is  only  equalled  or  exceeded  by 
the  tiger  among  the  existing  Frlidte ;  though  both 
species  present  great  variations,  the  largest  specimens 
of  the  latter  appear  to  surpass  the  largest  lions.  A 
full  sized  South  African  lion,  according  to  Selous, 
measures  slightly  less  than  10  feet  from  nose  to  tip 
of  tail,  following  the  curves  of  the  body.  Harris  gives 
10  feet  6  inches,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  3  feet.  The 
lioness  is  about  a  foot  less. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  lion,  except  in  slight  details, 
resembles  that  of  the  other  Fetiilx,  the  whole  organization 
being  that  of  an  animal  modified  to  fulfil,  in  the  most 
perfect  degree  yet  attained,  an  active,  predaceous  mode  of 
existence.     The  teeth  especially  exemplify  tho  carnivorous 


Fig.  2.—  Fi t  View  of  Skull  ol  Linn. 

type  in  us  highest  condition  of  development  The  most 
important  function  they  have  to  perform,  that  of  seizing 
and  holding  firmly  animals  of  considerable  size  and  strength, 
violently  struggling  for  life,  is  provided  for  by  the  greut, 
sharp-pjinted,  and  sharp-edged  canines,  placed  wide  apart 
at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  the  incisors  between  them 
being  greatly  reduced  in  size  and  kept  back  nearly  to  the 
same  level,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  action.  The 
jaws  are  short  and  strong,  and  the  width  of  the  zygomatic 
arches,  and  great  development  of  the  bony  ridges  on  the 
skull,  give  ample  space  for  the  attachment  of  the  powerful 
muscles  by  which  they  are  closed.  In  the  molar  series  of 
teeth  the  sectorial  or  scissor-like  cutting  function  is 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the  tubercular  or  grinding, 
there  being  only  one  rudimentary  tooth  of  the  latter  form 
in  the  upper  jaw,  and  none  in  the  lower.  They  are, 
however,  sufficiently  strong  to  break  bones  of  large  size. 
The  dental  formula  is  expressed  as  follows  : — incisors  J, 
canines  {,  premolars  |,  molars  j  =  £;  total,  30.  The  tongue 
is  long  and  flat,  and  remarkable  for  the  development  of  the 
papillae  of  the  anterior  part  of  tho  dorsal  surface,  which 
(except  near  the  edge)  are  modified  so  us  to  resemble  long, 
compressed,  recurved,  horny  spines  or  claws,  which,  near 
the  middle  lino,  attain  the  length  of  one-fifth  of  an  inch. 
They  give  tho  part  of  the  tongue  on  which  they  occur  the 
appearance  and  feel  of  a  coarse  rasp,  and  serve  the  purpose 
of  such  an  instrument  in  cleaning  the  Mesh  from  tho  bones 
of    the   animals  on   which  the  lion   foeds.     Tho  vertebral 
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Jolumn  is   composed   of   eeTan   cervical,    thirteen   dorsal, 
seven  lumbar,  three  sacral,  and  about  twenty-six  caudal 
rertebrae.     The   clavicles   are   about  3    inches  in   length, 
embedded  loosely  in  the  muscles,  and  not  directly  connected 
either  with  the  sternum  or  the  scapula.     The  limbs  are 
digitigrade,  the  animal  resting  upon  round  soft   pads  or 
cushions  covered  with  thick,  naked  skin,  one  on  the  under 
surface  of  each  of  the  principal  toes,  and  one  larger  one  of 
trilobed  form,  behind  these,  under  the  lower  ends  of  the 
metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones,  which  are  placed  nearly 
vertically  in  ordinary  progression.     The  fore  feet  have  five 
toes,  of  which  the  third  and  fourth  are  nearly  equal  and 
longest,  the  second  being  slightly  and  the  fifth  considerably 
shorter.     The  first  or  pollex  (corresponding  to  the  human  [ 
thumb)  is  much  shorter  than  the  others,  and  does  not  reach 
to  the  ground  in  walking.     The  hind  feet  have  only  four  1 
toes,  the  third  and  fourth  being  the  longest,  the  second  and  < 
fifth  somewhat   shorter  and    nearly  equal.     The   first   or  ; 
hallux  (or  great  toe)  is  represented  only  by  a  rudimentary  ] 
metatarsal  bone.     The  claws  are  all  very  large,  strongly 
compressed,  very  sharp,  and  exhibit  the  retractile  condition  i 
in  the  highest  degree,  being  drawn  backwards  and  upwards  ! 
into  a  cutaneous  sheath  by  the  action  of  an  elastic  ligament 
so  long  as  the  foot  is  in  a  state  of  repose,  but  exserted  by 
muscular  action  when  the  animal  strikes  its  prey.     By  this 
remarkable   piece  of   animal  mechanism  their  edges  and  j 
points  are  always  kept  sharp  and  unworn. 

The  habits  of  the  lion  in  a  state  of  nature  are  fairly  well  , 
known  from  the  united  observations  of  numerous  travellers 
and  sportsmen  who  have  explored  those  districts  of  the 
African  continent  in  which  it  is  still  common.  It  live3  | 
chiefly  in  sandy  plains  and  rocky  places  interspersed  with 
dense  thorn-thickets,  or  frequents  the  low  bushes  and  tall 
rank  grass  and  reeds  that  grow  along  the  sides  of  streams 
and  near  the  springs  where  it  lies  in  wait  for  the  larger 
herbivorous  animals  on  which' it  feeds.  Although  it  is  occa- 
sionally seen  abroad  during  the  day,  especially  in  wild  and 
desolate  regions,  where  it  is  subject  to  but  little  mqlestatiou, 
the  night  is,  as  iu  the  case  of  so  many  other  predaceous 
animals,  the  period  of  its  greatest  activity.  It  is  then  that 
its  characteristic  roar  is  chiefly  heard,  as  thus  graphically 
described  by  Gordon  Cumming  : — 

11  One  of  the  most  striking  things  connected  with  the  lion  is  his 
voice,  which  is  extremely  grand  sad  peculiarly  striking.  It  con- 
sists at  times  of  a  low  deep  moaning,  repeated  five  or  six  times, 
ending  in  faintly  audible  sighs  ;  at  other  times  he  startles  the 
forest  with  loud,  deep-toned,  solemn  roars,  repeated  in  quick  suc- 
cession, each  increasing  in  loudness  to  the  third  or  fourth,  when  his 
vcice  dies  away  in  five  or  six  low  muffled  sounds  very  much  resemb- 
ling distant  thunder.  At  times,  and  not  unfrequently,  a  troop  may 
be  heard,  roaring  in  concert,  one  assuming  the  lead,  and  two,  thn  e, 
cr  four  more  regularly  taking  up  their  parts,  like  persons  singing  a 
catch.  Like  our  Scottish  sta<rs  at  the  rutting  season,  they  roar 
loudest  in  cold  frosty  nights  ;  but  on  no  occasions  are  their  voices 
to  be  heard  in  such  perfection,  or  so  intensely  powerful,  as  when 
two  or  three  troops  of  strange  lions  approach  a  fountain  to  drink 
at  the  same  time.  When  this  occurs,  every  member  of  each  troop 
sounds  a  bold  roar  of  defiance  at  the  opposite  parties  ;  and  when 
one  roars,  all  roar  together,  and  each  seems  to  vie  with  his  com- 
rades in  the  intensity  and  power  of  his  voice.  The  power  and 
grandeur  of  these  nocturnal  concerts  is  inconceivably  striking  and 
pleasing  to  the  hunrer's  ear." 

"  Th»  usual  pace  of  a  lion,"  C.  J.  Andersson  l  says,  "  is 
a  walk,  and,  though  apparently  rather  slow,  yet,  from  the 
great  length  of  his  body,  he  is  able  to  get  over  a  good  deal 
of  ground  in  a  short  time.  Occasionally  he  trots,  when 
his  speed  is  not  inconsiderable.  His  gallop — or  rather 
succession  of  bounds — is,  for  a  short  distance,  very  fast, — 
nearly  or  quite  equal  to  that  of  a  horse.  Indeed,  unless 
the  steed  has  somewhat  the  start  when  the  beast  charges, 
it  will  be  puzzled  to  escape.  Many  instances  are  on  record 
of  horsemen  who  have  incautiously  approached  too  near  to 

1  The  lion  and  the  Eknhant.  1873,  p.  19. 


the  lion,  prior  to  firing,  v.  ho  have  been  pulled  down  by 
him  before  they  could  get  out  of  harm's  way.  Happily, 
however,  the  beast  soon  tires  of  the  exertion  of  galloping, 
and  unless  his  first  rush  Buccecds  he,  for  the  most  part, 
soon  halts  and  beats  a  retreat."  "The  lion,  as  with  othei 
members  of  the  feline  family,"  the  same  writer  tells  ns, 
"seldom  attacks  his  prey  openly,  uuless  compelled  by 
extreme  hunger.  For  the  most  part  he  steals  upon  it  in 
the  manner  of  a  cat,  or  ambushes  himself  near  to  the  water, 
or  a  pathway  frequented  by  game.  At  such  times  he  lies 
crouched  upon  his  belly  iu  a  thicket  uutd  the  animal 
approaches  sufficiently  near,  when,  with  one  prodigious 
bound,,  he  pounces  upon  it.  In  most  cases  he  is  successful, 
but  should  his  intended  victim  escape,  as  at  times  happens, 
from  his  having  miscalculated  the  distance,  he  may  make 
a  second  or  even  a  third  bound,  which,  however,  usually 
prove  fruitless,  or  he-  returns  disconcerted  to  his  hiding- 
place,  there  to  wait  for  another  opportunity."  His  food 
consists  of  all  the  larger  herbivorous  anirpals  of  the  country 
in  which  he  resides, — buffaloes,  various  kinds  of  antelopes, 
zebras,  giraffes,  or  even  young  elephants  or  rhinoceroses, 
though  the  adults  of  these  latter  he  dare  not  attack.  In 
cultivated  districts  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  even  human 
inhabitants  are  never  safe  from  his  nocturnal  ravages.  He 
appears,  however,  as  a  general  rule,  only  to  kill  when 
hungry  or  attacked,  and  not  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
killing,  as  with  some  other  carnivorous  animals.  He, 
moreover,  by  no  means  limits  himself  to  animals  of  his  own 
killing,  but,  according  to  Selous,  often  prefers  eating  game 
that  has  been  killed  by  man,  even  when  not  very  fresh,  to 
taking  the  trouble  to  catch  an  animal  himself.  All  books  of 
African  travel  and  sport  abound  with  stories,  many  of  which 
are  apparently  well  authenticated,  of  the  lion's  prodigious 
strength,  as  exemplified  by  his  being  able  to  drag  off  a 
whole  ox  in  his  mouth  to  a  long  distance,  even  leaping 
fences  and  dykes  with.  it. 

The  lion  appears  to  be  monogamous,  a  single  male  and 
female  continuing  attached  to  each  other  irrespectively  of 
the  pairing  season.  At  all  events  the  lion  remains  with  the 
lioness  while  the  cubs  are  young  and  helpless,  and  assists 
in  providing  her  and  them  with  food,  and  in  educating 
them  in  the  art  of  providing  for  themselves.  The  number 
of  cubs  at  a  birth  is  from  two  to  four,  usually  three.  They 
are  said  to  remain  with  their  parents  till  they  are  about 
three  years  old.  The  following  account  by  an  eyewitness 
gives  a  good  idea  of  lion  family  life-: — 

"  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of,  unobserved  myself,  watching  a  lion 
family  feeding.  I  was  encamped  on  the  Black  Umfolosi  in  Zulu- 
land,  and  t  >wai  Is  evening,  walking  out,  about  half  a  mile  from 
camp,  1  saw  a  herd  of  zebra  galloping  across  me,  and  when  -they 
were  nearly  200  yards  off,  I  saw  a  yellow  body  flash  to- 
wards the  leader,  and  saw  him  fall  beneath  the  lion's  weight- 
There  was  a  tall  tree  about  60  yards  from  the  place,  and  anxious 
to  see  what  went  on,  1  stalked  up  to  it,  while  the  lion  was  still  too 
much  occupied  to  look  about  him,  and  climbed  up.  He  had  by 
this  time  quite  killed  the  beautifullyUriped  anifhal,  but  instead  of 
1 1  eeding  to  eat  it,  he  got  up  and  roared  vigorously,  until  there 
was  an  answer,  and  in  a  few  minute;  .  accompanied  by 

four  whelps,  came  trotting  up  from  the  same  direction  as  the  zebra, 
li  no  doubt  she  had  been  to  drive  towards  her  husband.  They 
formed  a  fine  picture,  as  they  all  stood  round  the  carcase,  the 
whelps  tearing  it  and  biting  it,  but  unable  to  get  through  the 
tough  skin.  Then  the  lion  lay  down,  and  the  lioness  driving  her 
offspring  before  her  did  the  same  4  or  5  yards  off,  upon  which  he 
get  up,  and  commencing  to  eat,  had  soon  finished  a  hind-leg,  re- 
tiring a  few  yards  on  one  side  as  soon  as  he.  had  done  so.  The 
lioress  came  up  next  and  tore  the  carcase  to  shreds,  bolting  huge 
inouthfuls,'  but  not  objecting  to  the  whelps  eating  as  much  as 
they  could  find.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  snarling  and  quarrelling 
among  these  young  lions,  and  occasionally  a  stand-up  fight  for  a 
minute,  but  their  mother  did  not  take  any  notice  of  them,  except 
to  give  them  a  smart  blow  with  her  paw  if  they  got  in  her  way.  .  .  . 
There  was  now  little  left  of  the  zebra  but  a  few  bones,  which  hun- 


2  Hon.  W.  H.  Drummond,  The  Large  Qnme  and  Satural  History 
o/  South  and  South- East  Africa,  1375,  p.  27S. 
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ureas  of  vultures  were  circling  round  waiting  to  pick,  while  almost  I 
an  equal  number  happed  awkwardly  about  on  the  ground  within 
50  or  60  yards  of  it,  ii?id  the  whole  lion  family  walked  quietly  away, 
the  lioness  leading,  and  the  lion,  often  turning  his  head  to  see  that 
they  were  not  followed,  bringing  up  the  rear." 

Though  not  strictly  gregarious,  lions  appear  to  be 
sociable  towards  their  own  species,  and  often  are  found  in 
small  troops,  sometimes  consisting  of  a  pair  of  old  lions, 
with  their  nearly  full-grown  cubs,  but  occasionally  of  adults 
of  the  same  sex  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  good  evidence  that 
several  lions  will  associate  together  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  upon  a  preconcerted  plan.  As  might  be  supposed, 
their  natural  ferocity  and  powerful  armature  are  sometimes 
turned  upon  one  another;  combats,  often  mortal,  occur 
among  male  lions  under  the  influence  of  jealousy ;  and 
Andeisson  relates  an  instance  of  a  quarrel  between  a 
hungry  lion  and  lioness  over  the  carcase  of  an  antelope 
which  they  had  just  killed,  and  which  did  not  seem 
sufficient  for  the  appetite  of  both,  ending  in  the  lion  not 
only  killing,  but  even  devouring  his  mate.  Old  lions, 
whose  teeth  have  become  injured  with  constant  wear,  often 
become  "  man-eaters,'"  finding  their  easiest  means  of 
obtaining  a  subsistence  in  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
villages,  and  dashing  into  the  tents  at  night  and  carrying 
off  one  of  the  sleeping  inmates.  Lions  differ  from  most  of 
the  smaller  Felidse  in  never  climbing  trees;  indeed,  as 
mentioned  before,  they  are  rarely  found  in  forests. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  lion,  those  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  observing  it  in  its  native  haunts 
differ  greatly.  The  exaggerated  accounts  of  ear'y  writers 
as  to  its  courage,  nobility,  and  magnanimity  have  led  to  a 
reaction,  which  causes  some  modern  authors  to  speak  of  it 
in  language  quite  the  reverse,  and  to  accuse  it  of  positive 
cowardice  and  all  kinds  of  meanness.  Livingstone  goes  so 
far  as  to  say,  "  nothing  that  I  ever  learned  of  the  lion  could 
lead  me  to  attribute  to  it  either  the  ferocious  or  noble 
character  ascribed  to  it  elsewhere,"  and  he  adds  that  its 
roar  is  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  ostrich.  Of 
course  these  different  estimates  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  particular  standard  of  the  writer,  and  also  upon 
the  circumstance  that  lions,  like  other  animals,  undoubtedly 
show  considerable  individual  differences  in  character,  and 
behave  differently  under  varying  circumstances.  They  are 
certainly  not  so  reckless  as  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  if  one,  perhaps  satiated 
with  a  good  meal  the  night  before,  unexpectedly  disturbed 
in  the  day  time,  will  occasionally  retreat  when  confronted, 
even  by  an  unarmed  man,  that  is  scarcely  a  reason  for 
cowardice  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
species  The  latest  authority,  Selous,  while  never  denying 
the  daring  courage  of  the  lion  when  hungry  or  provoked, 
and  vindicating  the  awe-inspiring  character  of  the  roar  of 
several  lions  in  unison,  when  heard  at  close  quarters,  as  the 
grandest  sound  in  nature,  says  with  regard  to  its  outward 
•   peet : — 

"It  has  always  appeared  to  mo  that  the  word  'majV 
singularly  inapplicable  to  the  lion  in  its  wild  slate,  as  when  :n 
by  daylight  lie  always  has  a  stealthy  furtive  look  that  cut : 
away  with  the  iden  of  majesty.  To  look  majestic  a  lion  should  hold 
his  head  high.  This  ho  seldom  does.  When  walking  he  holds  it 
low,  lower  than  the  Hue  of  his  back,  and  it  is  only  when  he  fir  t 
becomes  aware  of  the  presence  of  man  thai  he  sometimes  rah  es  his 
head  and  takes  a  look  at  the  intruder,  usually  lowering  it  imme- 
diately, and  trotting  away  with  a  growl.  When  at  bay,  standing 
with  open  mouth  ami  glaring  eyes,  holding  hi.  head  low  between 
hi,  shoulders,  ami  keeping  up  a  continuous  low  growling,  twitching 
his  tail  the  while  from  -hie  to  side,  no  animal  can  look  more 
unpleasant  than  a  lion;  but  there  is  then  nothing  majestic  ornoblo 
in  his  appearance." 

Notwithstanding  this  evidently  truthful  description  of 
th  •  .-mimal  when  seen  under  what  muybe  called  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  no  one  with  an  eye  for  beauty  can 
contemplate  the  form  of  a  fine  specimen  of  a  lion,   Ll   all 


events  in  a  state  of  repose,  even  though  in  the  confinement 
of  a  menagerie,  without  being  impressed  with  the  feelingthat 
it  is  a  grand  and  noble-looking  animal.  (\v.  h.  f.) 

LIPARI  ISLANDS.  These  islands,  which  take  their 
name  from  the  largest  and  most  populous  member  of  the 
group,  are  situated  to  the  north  of  the  eastern  half  of  Sicily, 
between  38°  20'  and  33°  55'  N.  lat.,  and  14°  15'  and  15°  15' 
E.  long.  The  seven  principal  islands  are  Lipari,  Salina, 
Vulcano,  Stromboli,  Panaria,  Filicudi,  and  Alicudi ;  besides 
which  there  are  ten  islets,  some  of  them  mere  rocks, 
the  remains  of  a  great  central  volcano  now  submerged. 
The  total  population  of  the  islands  in  1871  was  18,400, 
and  the  area  is  less  than  50  square  miles.  They  were 
known  to  the  ancients  as  the  H epksestiudes  or  Vulcanise 
insu/se,  from  their  supposed  connexion  with  Vulcan ;  the 
Liparenses,  from  their  mythical  king  Lipara;  and  the 
jEolix  insutse,  from  /Eolus,  who  was  said  to  have  married 
the  daughter  of  Lipara,  and  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom.  Lipara,  the  chief  island,  was  colonized  in  the 
6th  century  B.C.  by  Cnidians  and  Rhodians,  who  rapidly 
spread  to  the  adjacent  islands  of  Hiera  and  Didyme.  The 
new  settlers  maintained  their  independence  in  spite  of  the 
attacks  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  but  they  later  became 
subject  successively  to  the  Athenians,  Carthaginians,  and 
Romans.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Saracens  took  possession 
of  the  islands,  but  they  wera  expelled  by  the  Normans  in 
the  1 1th  century.  Finally  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  annexed 
them  to  Sicily. 

Lipari  has  an  area  of  about  11  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  12,000.  It  is  mountainous  in  character,  and 
consists  of  tuffs  and  lavas,  and  of  highly  siliceous  volcanic 
products  such  as  quartz-trachyte,  pumice,  and  obsidian. 
The  great  central  cone,  Monte  Sant'  Angelo  (1952  feet),  is 
the  ruin  of  an  extinct  volcano,  as  is  also  "Monte  Chirica 
(1978  feet);  while  Campo  Bianco  or  Monte  Pelato  (1500 
feet)  is  a.  mountain  of  white  pumice,  breached  by  an  out- 
flow of  vitreous  lava.  Hot  springs  exist  in  various  parts 
of  the  ishind,  the  most  important  being  those  of  San 
Calogero,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  situated 
about  G  miles  from  the  town.  The  water,  which  possesses 
a  temperature  of  198°  Fahr.,  contains  free  carbonic  acid 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  together  with  carbonates  of 
calcium  and  magnesium,  and  chlorides  of  calcium  and 
sodium.  The  chief  town,  which  stands  on  the  eastern 
point  of  the  island,  is  quite  modern,  and  contains  no  objects 
of  interest.  The  cathedral  and  several  other  churches  are 
within  the  precincts  of  the  castle,  and  they  are  presided 
over  by  a  bishop  and  thirty-two  canons.  The  castle  is 
used  as  a  prison  for  some  four  hundred  malefactors,  sent 
from  various  parts  of  Italy.  The  island  is  governed  by  a 
delegate,  subject  to  the  prefect  of  Messina.  The  soil  is 
fertile  ;  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by  a  number 
of  merchants  who  export  currants,  figs,  pumice  stone,  and 
malmsey  wine.  Water  is  scarce  owing  to  the  great  porosity 
of  the  soil. 

Six  miles  to  the  south  of  Lipari  is  the  island  of  Vulcano, 
anciently  known  as  Hiera,  Vvlcania,  and  Therusia.  In 
early  times  it  was  a  very  active  volcano ;  and  it  is  described 
by  Tbucydides,  Aristotle,  and  Callias  as  being  frequently 
in  a  state  of  violent  eruption.  In  the  2d  century  n.c.  the 
smaller  island  of  Vulcanello  was  upheaved  from  the  sea. 
The  present  crater  was  probably  formed  during  the  eruption 
of  ITSfi,  from  which  time  the  volcano  remained  in  a 
quiescent  state  till  the  autumn  of  1N7.'?,  when  it  commenced 
to  discharge  clouds  of  vapour,  showers  of  sand,  and  large 
stones.  Blue  and  green  Barnes  were  also  seen  to  issue  from 
rifts  in  the  then- of  the  crater.  When  visited  by  tho  writer 
in  1879,  the  volcano  had  again  rolapsed  into  the  solfatara 
stage,  and  it  had  recently  been  purchased  by  a  Scotch  firm 
for   .L'8000,  for  the  purpose  of   extracting  alum,  boracic 
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acid,  and  sulphur  from  the  numerous  products  which  line 
the  bides  aud  cover  the  floor  of  the  crater.  A  number  of 
volcanic  minerals  have  been  obtained  from  Yulcano ;  the 
most  remarkable  perhaps  was  that  lately  analysed  by 
Professor  Cossa  of  Turin,  which  was  fouud  to  contai 
non-metallic  elements  and  eight  metals,  among  them  the 
rare  bodies  thallium,  cesium,  and  rubidium.  The  highest 
point  of  Vulcauo — a  portion  of  the  old  crater  ring — has  an 
altitude  of  1601  feet. 

A  little  more  than  20  miles  to  the  north-north-east  of 
Lipari,  the  cone  of  Strcmboli  rises  from  the  sea  toe 
of  3022  feet.     It  is  of  special  interest  to  the  vulcanol 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  example  in  Europe  of  a  | 
volcano  in  a  state  of  constant  activity,  and  also  because, 
from  an  elevated  point  above  the  crater  (which  is  at  the 
tide  of  the  cone  below  the  summit),  it  is  possible,  when  the 
wind  blows  away  from  the  observer,  to  sit  for  hours  and  ; 
watch  the  operations  going  on  within  the  crater.     Such 
observations,  carried  out  in  1783  by  Spallanzani,  made  him 
the  father  of  modern  vulcanology,  and  furnished  some  of 
the  most  important  data  upon  which  the  science  is  founded.  ' 
The  mountain  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  4th  century  Re. 

Between  Strcmboli  and  Lipari  there  is  a  group  of  islets  represent- 
ing portions  of  the  crater  ring  of 'a  great  volcano,  the  largest  of 
I,  is  7  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  about 
200  inhabitants.  It  produces  wheat,  oil,  and  wine.  Sftlina 
(Didyme),  3  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Lipari,  has  an  area  of  10 
square  miles,  and  consists  of  two  volcanic  con 
to  the  height  of  3156  and  2821- feet.  The  island  contains  nearly 
5000  inhabitants,  who  are  mainly  employed  in  i  the  vines, 

which  produce  a  fine  malmsey  wiae.  The  cone  cf  Filicudi  rises 
to  a  height  of  2598  feet,  some  10  miles  to  the  west  of  Salina,  while 
at  an  equal  distance  further  west  is  Alicudi,  the  most  westerly  mem- 
ber of  the  Lipari  group.  It  is  partly  cultivated,  and  is  inhabited 
by  about  500  fishermen  and  shenherds. 

Good  maps  of  the   Lipari  Islcnds  have  been  published 
Italian  Government.     The  best  general  accoe 
still  that  of  Admiral  Smyth  {Sicily  and  its  Islands,  1324),  while 
Professor  .T.  W.  Judd  has  exhaustively  discussed  their  geology  in 
the  pages  of  the  Geological  Magazine  for  1875.  (G.  ~F.  R.) 

LIPETSK,  a  district  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Tamboff,  95  mile3  west  of  the  chief  town  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  23  miles  north-west  of  Gryazi  railway 
at  the  confluence  of  Lyesnoy  Voronesh  and  Lipovka  rivers. 
The  town  is  built  of  wood,  and  the  streets  are  unpaved,  but 
it  is  a  commercial  centre  of  some  importance.  There  are 
several  beetroot-sugar  and  leather  works,  tallow  melting 
houses,  and  distilleries.  There  is  a  brisk  business  at  the 
weekly  fairs,  and  the  merchants  carry  on  active  trade  in 
horses,  cattle,  tallow,  skius,  and  honey,  sent  by  rail  to  the 
Lorthern  provinces,  and  in  timber,  shipped  down  to  tine 
province  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  The  Lipetsk  mineral  springs 
cime  into  repute  in  the  time  of  Peter  I.,  who  caused 
them  to  be  surrounded  by  galleries,  and  laid  down  three 
gardens ;  they  continue  to  attract  visitors  during  the 
sumnrer.  Lipetsk  received  municipal  institutions  in  1779. 
Population  14.500. 

LIPPE    is    the    name  of   a   territory  in   north-western 
Germany,  now  divided  into  two  small  sovereign  pri 
ties,  but  formerly  united  under  the  same  ruler.     The  name 
is  derived  from  the  river  Lippe,  which   rises  in  the  Teuto- 
burgian  Forest,  and  flows  into  the  Rhine  at  V 

I.  Lippe  proper,  also  called  Lippe-Di  I  funded 

on  three  sides  by  the  Prussian  province  of  V7( 
and  on  the  E.  and  N.E.  by  Hanover,  Pyrmont,  and 
L  It  also  possesses  three  small  enclaves  in 
Westphalia.  Its  area  is  about  450  square  mile 
greater  part  of  the  surface  is  mountainous,  especially 
towards  the  south,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  Tento- 
burgian  Forest.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Weser,  which 
crosses  the  north  extremity  of  the  principality,  and  its 
affluents  the  Werre,  Exter,  Kalle,  and  Emmer.  The 
forests  of  Lippe  are  among  the  finest  in  Gk 


produce  abundance  of  excellent  timoer.  The  valleys  con- 
tain a  considerable  amount  of  good  arable  land,  the  tillage 
of  which  occupies  the  gre-ti  r  pari  cf  the  inhabitants.  The 
principal  crops  are  corn,  flax,  and  rape.  Cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  are  also  reared,  and  the  "Seimer"  breed  of 
horses  is  celebrated.  The  industries  of  Lippe  are  almost 
confined  to  a  little  yarn^spiuning  and  linen-weaving.  Its 
trade  is  also  inconsiderable :  but,  besides  agricultural 
.-,  timber,  meerschaum  pip.es,  aud  starch  are  ex- 
ported. The  brine  spn  Salzuflen  produce  about 
1500  tons  of  salt  annually.  In  1SS0  the  population 
amounted  to  121'. 216  souls,  upwards  of  95  per  cent  of 
whom  were  Calvinists  (Reformed  Church),  the  remainder 
being  Lutherans,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews.  Education  is 
provided  for  by  tv,  and  numerous  other  efficient 
schools.  The  principality  contains  seven  small  towns,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Detmold,  the  seat  of  government,  and 
The  present  constitution  was  granted  in  1836, 
and  is  modified  by  a  m  .  '  tion  law  of  1S70.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  representative  chamber  of  twenty-one  members, 
whose  functions  are  ma  ultative.  For  electoral 
purposes  the  population  is  divided  into  three  classes,  rated 
according  to  taxation,  each  of  v  i  1)  :  turns  seven  members. 
The  estimated  revenue  in  l<vi  was  £49,200,  and  the 
expenditure  £50,850.  The  public  debt  amounts  to  nearly 
£60,000.  Lippe  has  one  vote  in  the  German  Reich- 
stag, and  also  one  vote  in  the  Federal  Council.  Its 
forces  form  a  battalion  of  the  Gth  Westplialiau 
infantry. 

II.    SCHAUMBDRG-LIPPE,    Of    LlPPE  BCCKEBURG,    to    the 

north  of  Lippe-Detmold,  consists  of  the  western  half 
old  countship  of  Schaumburg,  and  is  surrounded  by  West- 
phalia, Hanover,  and  the  Prussian  part  of  Schaumburg. 
The  northern  extremity  of  the  principality,  which  is  175 
square  miles  in  extent,  is  occupied  by  l.  lake  named  the 
Steinhuder  Meer.  The  southern  part  is  mountainous,  but 
the  remainder  consists  of  a  fertile  plain,  producing  abundant 
crops  of  cereals  and  flax.  Besides  husbandry,  the  inhabit- 
ants practise  yarn  spinning  and  linen-weaving,  and  the 
coal-mines  of  the  Biickeburg,  on  the  south-eastern  border, 
are  very  productive.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population, 
which  in  1SS0  amounted  to  35,374,  are  Lutherans.  The 
capital  is  Biickeburg,  and  Stadthagen  is  the  only  other 
town.  Under  the  constitution  of  1868  there  is  a  legisla- 
tive diet  of  fifteen  members,  ten  of  whom  are  ele  ; 

•is  and  rural  districts  and  three  by  the  nobility, 

and  educated  classes,  while  the  remaining  two  are 

nominated  by  the  prince.     Schauml  urg-Lippe  sends  one 

deputy   to    the    Federal    Council,    and    has    one    vote    in 

the  Reichstag.     It  contributes  a  battalion  of  riflemen  to 

the  imperial  army.     The  budget  of    1881-82  showed  an 

d   revenue   of   £25,750,  which  was 

penditure.     The  public  debt  is  about  £18,000. 

y. — The  district  now  named  Lippe  was  inhabited  in  the' 

of  which  we  ha  .    .   .■   ■ 
,<<i,inius  annil  ol   Varus    in  tl 

9  a. p.).    It  was::  upiedbythcS 

ii,  .     The  founder   of  tin 
family,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Germany,  was  ■ 
58),  who  received   a  grant  of  tin  till   then 

called  the  cent, hi),  of   Haholt,  from 

the    title  of   lmi  of  Lippe.      Bernard    VIII.,   who  with 

ts  of  the  Reformation  in  1556,  was  the 

lirst  to  "style  himself  count  of  Lippe.     In  1613  Lippe  was  divided 

among  the  th me  sons  of  Simon  VI.,  the  lines  founded  by  two  of 

-  horn  sf  le  the  third  (Brake)  tx  came  extinct  in  1709. 

Lippe-lietmold   was   the   patrimony  of  the   eldest   son 

ints  became  princes  of  the  empire  in  17s9.  In  1-  it 
joined  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  1813  flu  I 
Confederation.  Under  the  prudent  government  of  the  Princess 
Pauline  (1807-20)  the  little  country  enjoyed  great  prosperity.' 
Her  son,  Paul  Alexander  Leopold,  ruled  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
in  1835  g  r  of  rights  on  anient  is 

now  based.     la  1842  Lippe  entered  the  German  Customs  Union 
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(Zollverein),  nnd  in  1366  it  threw  in  its  lot  with  Prussia  and  joined 
the  Xorth  German  Confederation 

Philip,  the  youngest  son  of  Simou  VI.  (see  above),  received  but 
a  scanty  share  of  his  father's  possessions,  but  in  1640  he  inherited 
a  large  part  of  the  countship  of  Schaumburg,  including  Biickeburg, 
and  adopted  the  title  ot  count  of  .Sckaumburg-Lippe.  The  ruler  of 
this  territory  became  a  sovereign  prince  in  1S07.  In  1S66  the 
prince  at  first  sided  with  Austria,  but  afterwards  entered  the  Ger- 
man Confederation. 

For  further  infonn.ttion  consult  Falkniann,  Btitran  :>tr  Qesckichte  des  Ftlrtt- 
entlHum  Lippe,  1SG9  ;  Sclukuuunz,  Das  Fiirsteiil/iuM  Lippe-DtlixVit  in  geo- 
qraphifelm',  xtamtixclvr,  vtitt  g*seliiehtlichiT  BezUlti  ■  1830;  "  Lnnnemngea 
kus  dun  Louen  iter  Keastns  L'uulille."  in  Sybel's  Hiitorisckt  Zcitschrifl,  18fil. 

LIPPI,  the  name  of  three  celebrated  Italian  painters. 

I.  Fra.  FrLU'fo  Lippi  (1412-1469),  commonly  called 
Lippo  Lipid,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  the 
Italian  quatrocento,  was  born  in  Florence, — his  father, 
Tommaso,  being  a  butcher.  His  mother  died  in  his  earliest 
infancy,  and  his  father  two  years  later.  His  aunt,  a  poor 
woman  named  Monna  Lapaccia,  then  took  charge  of  him  ; 
and  in  1420,  when  only  eight  years  of  age,  he  was 
registered  in  the  community  of  the  Carmelite  friars  of  the 
Carmine  in  Florence.  Here  Ire  remained  till  1432,  and  his 
early  faculty  for  fine  art  was  probably  developed  by  studying 
from  the  works  of  Masaccio  in  the  neighbouring  chapel  of  the 
Brancacci.  Between  1430  and  1432  he  executed  suine 
works  in  the  monastery,  which  were  destroyed  by  a  fire  in 
1771  :  they  are  specified  by  Vasari,  and  one  of  them  was 
particularly  marked  by  its  resemblance  to  Masaccio's  style. 
Eventually  Fra  Fi'.ippo  quitted  his  convent,  but  it  appears 
that  he  was  not  relieved  from  some  sort  of  religious  vow ; 
there  is  a  letter  of  his,  dated  in  1439,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  the  poorest  friar  of  Florence,and  says  he  is  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  six  marriageable  nieces.  In  1452 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  convent  of  S.  Giovannino  iu 
Florence,  and  in  1457  rector  (JRettore  Commendatario)  of  S. 
Quirico  at  Leguaia,and  his  gains  were  considerable,  and  even 
uncommonly  large  from  time  to  time;  but  his  poverty  seems 
to  have  been  chronic  none  the  less,  the  money  being  spent, 
according  to  one  account,  in  frequently  recurring  amours. 

Vasari  relates  same  curious  and  romantic  adventures  of 
Fra  Filippo,  which  modern  biographers  are  not  inclined 
to  believe.  Except  through  Vasari,  nothing  whatever  is 
known  of  his  visits  to  Ancona  and  Naples,  and  his  inter- 
mediate capture  by  Barbary  pirates  and  enslavement  in 
Barbary,  whence  his  skill  in  portrait-sketching  availed  to 
release  him.  The  doubts  thrown  upon  his  semi-marital 
relations  with  a  Florentine  lady  appear,  -however,  to  be 
somewhat  arbitrary ;  Vasari's  account  is  circumstantial, 
and  in  itself  not  greatly  improbable,  and  to  say  that  he  is 
the  sole  authority  for  the  facts  goes  but  a  small  way 
towards  invalidating  them.  Towards  Juno  1456  Fra 
Fiiippo  was  settled  in  Prato  (near  Florence)  for  the 
purpose  of  fulfilling  an  important  commission  which  had 
been  given  him  to  paint  frescos  in  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral.  Before  actually  undertaking  this  work  he  set 
about  painting,  in  1458,  a  picture  for  the  convent  chapel 
of  St  Margaret  of  Prato,  and  there  saw  Lucrezia  Buti,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  a  Florentine,  Francesco  Buti;  she 
ti.her  a  novice  or  a  young  lady  placed  under  the  nuns' 
guardianship.  Lippi  asked  that  she  might  be  permitted 
t  i  it  to  him  for  the  figure  of  the  Madonna;  he  made 
passionate  love  to  her,  abducted  her  to  his  own  house,  and 
sjiito  of  the  utmost  efforts  the  nuns  could 
in  her.  The  fruit  of  thi  ir  Loves  was  a  boy, 
v  ho  became  the  painter,  not  less  celebrated  than  his  father, 
'  Lippi  (noticed  below).  Such  is  substantially 
iari's  narrative,  published  less  than  a  century  after  the 
■  I  events;  it  is  not  refuted  by  saying,  more  than  three 
centuries  later,  that  perhaps  Lippo  had  nothing  to  do  with 
any  such  Lucrezia,  and  perhaps  Lippino  was  his  adopted 
son,  or  only  an  ordinary  relative  and  scholar.  The 
argument    that     two     reputed    portraits   of    Lucrezia   in 


paintings  by  Lippo;  one  as  a  Madonna  in  a  very  fine 
picture  in  the  Pitti  gallery,  and  the  other  in  the  same 
character  in  a  Nativity  in  the  Louvre,  are  not  alike  comes 
to  vi  ry  little ;  and  it  is  reduced  to  nothing  when  the 
disputant  adds  that  the  Louvre  painting  is  probably  not 
done  by  Lippi  at  all.  This  painting  coufes,  however,  from 
St  Margaret's  at  Prato,  and  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  very  one  on  which  Vasari's  story  hinges. 

The  frescos  in  the  choir  of  Prato  cathedral,  being  the 
stories  of  the  Baptist  and  of  St  Stephen,  represented  on 
the  two  opposite  wall  spaces,  are  the  most  important  and 
monumental  works  which  Fra  Filippo  has  left,  more  especi- 
ally the  last  of  the  series,  showing  the  ceremonial  mourning 
over  Stephen's  corpse.  This  contains  a  portrait  of  the 
painter,  but  which  is  the  proper  figure  is  a  question  that 
has  raised  some  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  of  the  subjects 
are  legendary,  as,  for  instance,  the  attempt  of  the  devil  to 
substitute  a  changeling  for  the  infant  protomartyr.  At  the 
end  wall  of  the  choir  are  S.  Giovanni  Gualberto  and  S. 
Albert,  and  on  the  ceiling  the  four  evangelists. 

The  close  of  Lippi's  life  was  spent  at  Spoleto,  where  he 
had  been  commissioned  to  paint,  for  the  apse  of  the 
cathedral,  some  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  In  the 
semidome  of  the  apse  is  Christ  crowning  the  Madonna, 
with  angels,  sibyls,  and  prophets.  This  series,  which  is 
not  wholly  equal  to  the  one  at  Prato,  was  completed  by 
Fra  Diamante  after  Lippi's  death. 

That  Lippi  died  in  Spoleto,  on  or  about  8th  October 
1469,  is  an  undoubted  fact ;  the  mode  of  his  death  is  again 
a  matter  of  dispute.  It  has  been  said  that  the  pope 
granted  Lippi  a  dispensation  for  marrying  Lucrezia,  but 
that,  before  the  permission  arrived,  he  had  been  poisoned 
by  the  indignant  relatives  either  of  Lucrezia  herself,  or  of 
some  lady  who  had  replaced  her  in  the  inconstant  painter's 
affections.  This  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  fable  ;  aud 
it  may  very  well  be  such  although  the  incident  does  not 
present  any  intrinsic  improbability  in  relation  to  the  Italy 
of  the  15th  century.  Fra  Filippo  lies  buried  in  Spoleto, 
with  a  monument  erected  to  hiar  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent; he  had  alw-ays  been  zealously  patronized  by  the 
Medici  family,  beginning  with  Cosmo  Pater  Patriae. 
Francesco  di  Pesello  (called  Pesellino)  and  Sandro  Botticelli 
were  among  his  most  distinguished  pupils. 

Some  leading  pictures  by  Lippi  not  already  mentioned  are  the 
following.     In  1141  he  painted  an  altarpiece  for  the  nuns  of  S.* 
io  which  is  now  a  prominent  attraction  iu  the  Aee.idrmia  of 
.  and  has  been  celebrated  in  Browning's  well-known  poem. 
I  ents  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  ngels  and  saints, 

of  whom  many  are  Bemardine  monks.  One  of  these,  ;  l.i  ed  in  the 
right,  is  a  half-length  portrait  ot  Lippo,  pointed  out  by  an  iiixcrirH 
tion  upon  an  angel  s  5croll  "  Is  perfecit  opus."  The  price  paid  for 
this  work  in  1-M7  wis  1200  Florentine  In  ms  surprisingly 

it  even  unaccountably  lai     .     Foi  l  .  o  Enghirami  ot  Prs  to 

ho  painted  the  dei    '    ol  St  Bernard,  a  fine  specimen  ..till 
His  principal  altarpiece  in  this  city  is  a  Nativity  in  the  refectory  of 
S.  Domemco,*— the  Infant  on  the  red  by  the  Virgin  and 

Joseph,  between  Sts  George  and  Dominic,  in  a  roelq  landscape, 
with  the  shepherds  playing  nnd  six  angels  in  the  sky.  In  the 
TJffizi  is  a  fine  Vi  he  infant  'heist,  who  is  held  by  two 

angels;  in  the  London  Nan  mal  Gallery,  a  Vision  ol  St  Hemard. 
T  J\  1    la,  ait  with  an  Angel,  in  this  same 

gallery,  I  to  Lippi,  is  disputable. 

Few  i'.  ;hly  enjoyable  as  those  of  Lippo  Lippi ; 

they  show  the  naivete  of  a  strong  rich  nature,  redundant  in  lively  and 
somewhat  whimsi  do  Hi    oproaches  religious  art  from 

its  human  side,  and  is  not  pii  tistie  though  true  to  a  phase  of  Catholie 
devotion.    He  was  perhaps  the  greatest  colourist  and  technical  adept 

of  his  time,  with  g 1  draughtsmanship, — a  naturalist,  with  less' 

vulgar  realism  than  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  with  much 
genuine  episodical  animation,  including  semi-humorous  incidents 
and  1  >w  characters.  He  made  little  effort  after  perspective  and  none 
hortenings,  was  fond  of  ornamenting  pilasters  and  other 
architectural  features.  Vasari  says  thai  Lippi  was  wont  to  hide  the 
extremities  in  drapery,  to  evade  difficulties.  His  career  was  one  of 
continuol'developmi  at.  without  fundamental  variation  in  style  or  in 
.  olouring.    Iu  his  great  works  the  proportions  are  larger  than  life. 
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II.  FrLiFHN-o  or  Lipfino  Lippi  (1460-1505)  was  the 
natural  sou  of  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  and  Lucrezia  Buti,  born  in 
Florence  and  educati  1  ;it  Prato.  Losing  his  father  before 
he  had  completed  his  tenth  year,  the  boy  took  up  his 
avocation  as  a  painter,  studying  under  Sandro  Botticelli, 
and  probably  undi  i  liamante.     The  style  which  he 

formed  was  to  a  gn.it  extent  original,  but  it  bears  clear 
of  the  manner  both  of  Lippo  and  of  Botticelli, — more 
ornamental  than  the  first,  more  realistic  and  less  | 
than  the  second.     His  powers  developed  early  ;  for  • 

artist  by  1480,  when  he  painted  an 
laltarpiece,  the  Vision  of  St  Bernard,  now  in  the  1 
'Florence;  it  is  in  tempera,  with  almost  the  same  force  as 
oil  painting.  Soon  afterwards,  probably  from  ll^J  to 
Il490,  he  began  to  work  upon  the  frescos  which  completed 
the  decoration  of  the  famous  Brancacci  chapel  in  the 
Carmine,  commenced  by  Masolino  and  Masaccio  many 
years  before.  He  finished  Masaccio's  subject  of  the 
Resurrection  of  the  King's  Son,  and  was  the  sole  author 
of  Paul's  Iuterview  with  Peter  in  Prison,  the  Liberation  of 
Peter,  the  Two  Saints  before  the  Proconsul,  and  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  Peter  These  works,  were  none  others  extant  i 
from  his  hand,  aie  sufficient  to  prove  that  Lippino  stood 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  artists  of  his  time.  The  dignified 
and  expressive  figure  of  St  Paul  in  the  second-named 
subject  has  always  been  particularly  admired,  and  appears 
to  have  furnished  a  suggestion  to  Raphael  for  his  Paul  at 
Athens.  Portraits  of  Luigi  Pulci,  Antonio  Pollaiuolo, 
Lippino  himself,  and  varipus  others  are  to  be  found  in  this 
series.  In  1485  he  executed  the  great  altarpiece  of  the 
(Virgin  and  Saints,  with  several  other  figures,  now  in  the 
L'tiizi  Gallery.  Another  of  his  leading  works  is  the  altar- 
piece  for  the  Nerli  Chapel  in-  S.  'Spirito — the  Virgin  En- 
throned, with  splendidly  living  portraits  of  Nerli  and  his 
wife,  and  a  thronged  distance.  In  1489  Lippino  was  in 
Rome,  painting  in  the  church  of  the  Minerva,  having  first, 
passed  through  Spoleto  to  design  t!ie  monument  for  his 
father  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  Some  of  his  principal 
frescos  in  the  Minerva  are  still  extant,  the  subjects  being  in 
celebration  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  one  picture  the 
saint  is  miraculously  commended  by  a  crucifix;  in  another, 
triumphing  over  heretics.  In  1496  Lippino  painted  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  now  in  the  Uffizi,  a  very  striking 
picture,  with  numerous  figures.  This  was  succeeded  by 
his  'last  important  undertaking,  the  frescos  in  the  Strozzi 
Chapel,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Novella  in  Florence — 
Drusiana*  Restored  to  Life  by  St  John  the  Evangelist,  St 
John  in  the  Cauldron  of  Boiling  Oil,  and  two  subjects 
from  the  legend  of  St  Philip.  These,  are  conspicuous  and 
attractive  works,  yet  somewhat  grotesque  and  exaggerated, — 
full  of  ornate  architecture,  showy  colour,  and  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  the  master.     Filippino,  who  had  married 

in  1497,  died  in  1505  of  an  attack  of  throat  disease  and 

fever,  aged  only  forty-five.     His  character  for  amiability 

described  in  very  laudatory  terms  by  Vasari. 

best-reputed  of  his  scholars  was  Raffaellino  del  Garbo. 

Like  his  father,  Filippino  had  .1  most  marked  original  t^uius  for 

[»inl  :t;,ts  of  his 

Fra  Filq.po  had  been  in  liis  ;  it  niay  be  said  tli.it  in  nil 

tin-  annuls  of  the  art  a  rival  instance  is  nut  to  be  found  of  a  father 

ami  sen  each  of   ■  .    pre-eminent  natural  git; 

leadership.     The  father  displayed  more  of  sentiment, 
etnuss  of  motu  t  richness,  variety,  and 

irial  combination.     He  v. 

ml  ment,  such  a-  di  ipei 

grounds,  and  accessories  ;  and  he  was  the  first  Florentine  to  intro- 
'     istui  le,  k<\     He  formed  a  large 

collection  0  '  ind,  ami  left  his  designs  of  i' 

his  son.     1  there  is  a  tendency   to  a  mann<  red 

development  of  the  extremities,  ami  gem  1 

The  Londo  ,        sses  a  good  and  characl 

iineu  of  Lippino  the  Virgin  and 

Child  between  Sts  Jcrum-j  aud  Dominic 


ill.  Lorenzo  Lippi  (1606-1664),  a  painter  and  poet, 
was  born  in  Florence.  He  studied  painliug  under  Matteo 
Rosselli,  the  influence  of  whuse  style,  and  lucre  especially 
of  that  of  Santi  di  Tito,  is  to  be  traced  in  Lippi's  works, 
which  are  marked  by  taste,  delicacy,  and  a  strong  turn  for 
portrait-like  naturalism.  His  maxim  was  "  to  poetize  as 
he  spoke,  and  to  paint  as  he  saw."  After  exercising  Lis 
art  for  some  time  in  Florence,  and  having  married  at  ;i;e 
age  of  forty  the  daughter  of  a  rich  sculptor  named  Susiui,1 
Lippi  went  as  court  painter  to  Innsbruck,  where  he  has 
left  many  excellent  portraits.  There  he  wrote  his 
humorous  poem  named  Malmaniile  liacquistato,  which  was 
published  under  the  anagrammatic  pseudonym  of  "  Perlone 
Zipoh."  Lippi  was  a  friend  of  Salvator  Rosa,  and  was  a 
man  of  pleasant  and  generous  temper,  and  very  polite. 
He  was,  however,  somewhat  self-sufficient,  and,  when 
visiting  Parma,  would  not  look  at  the  famous  Correggioa 
there,  saying  that  they  could  teach  him  nothing.  He  died 
of  pleurisy  in  1664. 

The  most  esteemed  works  of  Lippi  as  a  painter  are  a  Crucifixion 
in  the  gallery  at  Floience,  and  a  Triumph  of  David  which  he 
executed  for  the  saloon  of  Angiolo  Galli,  introducing  into  it 
portraits  of  the  seventeen  children  of  the  owner.  His  poem  the 
Malmaniile  liacquistato  is  a  burlesque  romance,  mostly  compounded 
out  of  a  variety  of  popular  tales  ;  its  principal  subject-matter  is  an 
expedition  for  the  lecovery  of  a  fortress  and  territory  whose  queen 
had  been  expelled  by  a  female  usurper.  It  is  full  of  graceful  or 
racy  Florentine  idioms,  and  is  counted  by  Italians  as  a  "testo  di 
lingua."  Lippi  is  more  generally  or  more  advantageously  remem- 
bered by  this  poem  than  by  anything  which  he  has  left  in  the  art  of 
painting.  It  was  not  published  until  168S,  several  years  after  his 
death.  (W.  M.  R.) 

LIPSIUS,  Justus  (1547-1606),  the  Latinized  form  of 
Joest  Lips,  an  eminent  humanist  of  the  16th  century, 
born  18th  October  1547,  at  Overyssche,  a  small  village  in 
Brabant,  about  half  way  between  Brussels  and  Ottignies. 
Sent  early  to  the  Jesuit  college  in  Cologne,  he  was  removed 
at  seventeen  to  the  university  of  Louvain  by  his  parents, 
who  had  some  reason  for  fearing  that  he  might  be  induced 
to  become  a  professed  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
But  he  had  received  at  Cologne  two  mental  tendencies  from 
which  he  never  emancipated  himself.  One  of  these,  whicl 
was  suppressed  or  suspended  in  middle  life,  asserted  itsell 
later  in  his  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Churcl. 
-  before  his  death.  The  other,  derived  from  his  Jesuit  train 
ing,  showed  itself  in  his  merely  rhetorical  or  verbal  vice, 
of  classical  literature,  of  which  the  one  interest  lay  in  it; 
style. 

Lipsius  rushed  into  print  at  twenty  with  one  of  those 
volumes  of  miscellaneous  remarks  then  in  vogue  (  Variwimi 
Lectionum  Libri  Tres,  1567),  the  dedication  of  which  to 
Cardinal  Granvella  procured  him  an  appointment  as  Lntin 
secretary,  and  a  visit  to  Rome  in  the  retinue  of  the  cardinal. 
Here  Lipsius  remained  two  years,  using  his  spare  time  in 
study  of  the  Latin  classics,  111  viewing  the  monuments, 
collecting  inscriptions^  and  handling  MSS.  in  the  Vatican. 
A  comparison  of  a  second  volume  of  miscellaneous  criticism 
(Antiquarian  Lectionum  Libri  Quinqne,  1575),  published 
after  his  return  from  Rome,  with  the  Varies  Lectiones  of 
eight  years  earlier  shows  that  he  had  advanced  from  tl  i 
notion  of  purely  conjectural  emendation  to  that  of  emending 
by  collation,  and  that  ho  had  learnt  to  distinguish  1 
a  "good"  and  a  "bad"  MS.  In  Rome  he  also  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Muretus,  Paullus  Mauutius,  and  the  other 
humanists  of  the  catholic  reaction  who  were  then  in  credit 
there.  He  was  also  noticed  by  Cardinal  Sirleto  and  Fulvio 
Orsini  ;  but  he  can  hardly  have  even  seen  in  the 
Sigonio  and  Vettorio,  and  the  introduction  of  tin  eel 
bratcd  names  is  perhaps  only  a  stylistic  flourish  of  the 
tier  Le  Rlire,  to  whom  we  owe  the  only  original 
account,  of  Lipsius's  life.  In  1570  he  wandered  over 
Burgundy.  Germany,  Austria,  Bohemia,  in  search  of  learn-i 
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ing  and  learned  acquaintance,  and  was  engaged  for  more 
than  a  year  as  teacher  in  the  university  of  Jena,  a  position 
which  implied  an  outward  conformity  to  the  Lutheran 
Church.  On  his  way  back  to  Louvain,  he  stopped  some 
time  at  Cologne,  where  he  must  again  have  comported 
himself  as  a  Catholic.  Here  he  married,  but  the  union 
was  without  issue,  and  in  other  respects  did  not  conduce 
to  happiness,  as  we  gather  from  various  allusions  scattered 
through  Lipsius's  letters.  He  returned  to  Louvain,  but 
was  soon  driven  by  the  civil  war  to  take  refuge  in  Antwerp, 
where  he  received,  in  1579,  a  call  to  the  newly  founded 
university  of  Leyden,  as  professor  of  history. 

At  Leyden,  where  he  must  have  outwardly  conformed  to 
the  Calvinistic  creed  and  worship,  Lipsius  remained  eleven 
years, — years  about  which  his  Catholic  biographer  Le  Mire 
lias  nothing  to  tell,  but  speaks  of  the  period  as  an  enforced 
temporary  sojourn  among  the  infidels, — till  the  restoration 
of  peace  allowed  him  to  return  to  his  home  in  Brabant. 
In  truth,  this  period  of  Lipsius's  life  was  the  period  of  his 
greatest  productivity.  It  was  now  that  he  prepared  his 
Heneca,  and  that  he  perfected,  in  successive  editions,  his 
Tacitus.  To  edit  and  comment  on  two  authors  of  the  first 
class,  such  as  Tacitus  and  Seneca,  in  addition  to  the  daily 
drudgery  of  teaching,  might  seem  work  enough  for  eleven 
years.  But  Lipsius's  industry  enabled  him,  over  and  above, 
to  bring  out,  from. the  press  of  Plantin  at  Antwerp,  a  series 
of  works  of  varied  character  and  contents,  some  of  pure 
scholarship,  others  collections  from  classical  authors,  and 
others  again  of  more  general  interest.  Of  this  latter  class 
was  a  treatise  on  politics  (Puliticorum  Libri  Sex,  1589),  in 
■which  he  let  it  be  seen  that,  though  a  public  teacher  in 
a  country  which  professed  toleration,  he  had  not  depp-ted 
from  the  state  maxims  of  Alva  and  Philip  II.  He  lay's  it 
down  that  a  Government  should  only  suffer  one  religion  to 
exist  in  its  territory,  and  that  dissent  should  be  extirpated 
by  fire  and  sword.  This  frank  avowal  of  what  were  known 
to  be  his  real  sentiments  might  have  easily  had  disagreeable 
consequences  for  the  author,  if  he  had  not  been  sheltered 
from  the  attacks  to  which  it  exposed  him  by  the  prudence 
of  the  authorities  of  Leyden.  Lipsius  was  prevailed  upon  to 
publish  a  declaration  that  his  expression  "  Ure,seca,"  was  not 
intended  of  material  fire  and  svvprd,  but  was  only  a  metaphor 
f  r  "  vigorous  treatment." 

The  time  at  last  arrived  when  Lipsius,  who  had  always 
"Seen  somewhat  ill  at  ease  in  his  Calvinistic  disguise,  was 
to  throw  it  off  and  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
In  the  spring  of  1591  he  left  Leyden  under  pretext  of 
taking  the  waters  at  Spa  for  the  relief  of  a  liver  complaint. 
He  went  to  Mainz,  where  he  was  reconciled  to  the  church 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Jesuit  fathers.  The  event 
was  one  which  deeply  interested  the  Catholic  world,  and 
invitations  poured  in  on  Lipsius  from  the  courts  and 
universities  of  Italy,  Austria,  and  Spain.  But  he  preferred 
to  remain  in  his  own  country,  and  after  two  years  of 
unsettled  residence  at  Liege,  Spa,  &c,  settled  at  Louvain, 
as  professor  of  Latin  in  the  Collegium  Buslidiauum.  lie 
was  not  expected  to  teach,  and  his  trifling  stipend  was 
eked  out  by  the  appointments  of  privy  councillor  and 
historiographer  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

From  this  time  till  his  death  Lipsius  continued  to 
ish  antiquarian  collections  and  dissertations  as  before. 
KmI,  he  was,  in  fact,  lost  to  learning.  His  name  and  fame, 
his  sententious  and  amusing  style,  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Jesuits,  and  used  by  them  to  rcstoro  the 
'  lit  of  two  local  images  of  the  Virgin,  whose  authentic 
miracles  were  retailed  by  Lipsius  in  two  tracts.  Diva  Virgo 
Hallensis,  and  Diva  Vir,i<>  SicAemensis.  Joseph  Hall, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich,  was  at  Spa  in  the  suite  of 
Sir  E.  Bacon  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Lipsius's 
Brochures,  anil  was  like  to  have  got  into  trouble  by  disput- 


ing against  them  (Hall's  EpiMles,  cent.  i.  ep.  5).  Lipsius 
died  at  Louvain  on  the  23d  of  March  1606,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight.  His  Greek  books  and  MSS.  he  left  to  the 
Jesuit  college  at  Louvain ;  the  rest  of  his  library,  choice 
rather  than  extensive,  to  a  nephew.  His  furred  doctor's 
robe  he  ordered  to  be  offered  at  the  shrine  of  the  -Virgin 
at  Hall. 

If,  according  to  the  fancy  of  some  biographers,  Scaliger,  Casaubon, 
and  Lipsius  be  erected  iuto  a  literary  triumvirate,  Lipsius  repre- 
sents Lepidus.  His  knowledge  of  classical  antiquity  was  extremely 
limited.  He  had  but  slight  acquaintance  with  Greek  ;  "pour  sa 
provision*'  only,  said  Scaliger.  He  is  fond  of  adorning  his  letters 
with  Greek  phrases,  his  quotations  betraying  that  he  is  a  stranger 
in  that  country.  In  Latin  literature  the  poets  and  Cicero  lay  out- 
side his  range  ;  he  had  no  ear  for  metre,  and  no  taste  for  poetical 
expression.  Where  he  was  strong  was  in  the  Latin  historians  and 
in  Roman  antiquities.  His  greatest  work  was  his  edition  of  Tacitus. 
This  author  he  had  so  completely  made  his  own  that  he  could 
repeat  the  whole,  and  offered  to  be  tested  in  any  part  of  the  text, 
with  a  poniard  held  to  his  breast,  to  be  used  against  him  if  he  should 
fail.  His  Tacitus  first  appeared  in  1575,  and  was  five  times  revised 
and  corrected  by  the  editor — the  last  time  in  1606,  shortly  before 
his  death.  His  Seneca  is  dated  Antwerp,  1605.  His  Opera  Omnia 
were  collected  in  4  vols.,  Antwerp,  1637,  of  which  the  YA'esel  edition", 
1675,  is  a  verbal  reprint  in  the  same  number  of  volumes,  but  in 
a  smaller  form.  The  first  volume  contains  also  Le  Mire's  Life  of 
LijmvSf  which  had  appeared  separately  in  1607.  Both  editions 
contain  ten  centuries  of  his  epistles,  to  which  additions  have  been 
made  in  Epistolarmn  qux  in  Ccnluriis  non  ex  cent  Decades  XII., 
&c,  Harderwijk,  1621 ;  Burmann's  Sylloge,  torn.  i.  ;  Lettres  inidites, 
ed.  Delprat,  Amst.,  1858.  On  Lipsius's  relations  with  Scaliger  see 
Bcrnay's  J.  /.  Scaliger,  note'  40.  A  bibliographical  list  of  his 
separate  publications,  forty-eight  in  number,  may  be  found  in 
Niceron,  Memoircs,  xxiv.  p.  118.  (M.  P.) 

LIQUEURS  are  perfumed  and  sweetened  spirits  pre- 
pared for  drinking,  and  for  use  as  a  flavouring  material  in 
confectionery  and  cookery.  The  term  liqueur  is  also 
applied  to  certaiu  wines  and  spirits  remarkable  for  their 
amount  of  bouquet,  such  as  tokay  and  liqueur  brandy,  &c. 
Ordinary  liqueurs  consist  of  certain  mixtures  of  pure  spirit 
with  essential  oils  and  vegetable  extracts,  and  with  syrup 
of  refined  sugar.  A  certain  number  of  such  prepara- 
tions have  an  established  reputation  ;  but  the  methods  by 
which  these  are  compounded,  and  the  precise  proportions 
of  the  various  ingredients  they  contain,  are  valuable  trade 
secrets,  scrupulously  kept  from  public  knowledge. 

The  raw  materials  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
liqueurs  are — (1)  a  pure  flavourless  spirit,  which  must  be 
free  from  fusel  oil;  (2)  various  essential  oils,  on  the  purity 
and  constant  quality  of  which  much  of  the  success  of  the 
manufacture  depends,  or,  in  place  of  the  oils,  the  aromatic 
substances  from  which  they  may  be  distilled;  (3)  bitte) 
aromatic  vegetable  substances,  fruits,  rinds,  &c,  or  their 
alcoholic  extracts  called  tinctures;  (I)  fresh  juicy  fruits 
possessed  of  special  flavour  ;  (5)  refined  sugar  prepared  in 
the  form  of  a  perfectly  smooth  colourless  syrup ;  (6)  soft 
or  distilled  water  ;  and  (7)  tinctorial  substances  for  those 
liqueurs  in  which  a  particular  colour  is  demanded  by 
fashion.  The  French,  who  excel  in  the  preparation  0. 
liqueurs,  grade  thoir  products  according  to  their  sweetne^3 
and  alcoholic  strength  iuto  crimes,  huiles,  or  bournes,  which 
have  a  thick  oily  consistency,  and  eaux,  exlraits,  or  elixirs, 
which,  being  less  sweetened,  are  perfectly  limpid  Liqueurs 
of  British  fabrication,  generally  of  inferior  quality,  are 
frequently  dealt  in  under  the  name  of  cordials.  Bitters 
form  a  class  of  liqueurs  by  themselves,  claiming  to  possess 

i  ..mi  tonic  properties  and  a  medicinal  value.  Certain 
liqueurs,  containing  only  a  single  flavouring  ingredient,  or 
having  a  prevailing  llavour  of  a  particular  substance,  are 
bamed  after  that  body,  as  for  example — crume  rio  rose, 
vanille,  the,  cacao,  anisette,  and  kuntmel,  &c._  On  the 
file  .'  hand,  the  liqueurs  which  in  general  are  most  h:ghly 
priced  are  compounded  of  very  numerous  aromatic  prin- 
ciples, and  they  arc  not  con  :':  I  for  use  till  theyheva 
Dial  are.d  and  mellowed  for  several  years. 
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Tile  simplest  method  of  prepuri:/;  liquenra  'n  '  y 
the  requisite  proportion  of  essential  oil  to  epint  oi  . 
strength,  and  then  mixing  this  with  the  necessary  amount 
of  clear  syrup.  In  this  way,  indeed,  the  greater  number  of 
the  commoner  and  cheaper  kinds  are  manufactured.  Thu3 
for  making  (say)  20  gallons  inferior  quality  of  kiimHaeL 
li  .L-   are   added  to  7  gallons  of  spirit  of   wine  \  lb  of 

;al  oil  of  caraway  seed,  74  drachms  of  fennel-seed  oil, 
'  .t1  15  drops  of  bitter  almond  oiL  With  this  preparation 
is  mixeii  a  syrup  containing  40  B>  of  reined  sugar  dissolved 
ia  about  12  gallons  of  water,  and  when  fined  with  gelatine 
•  >r  with  alum  and  soda  solution  the  liqueur  is  ready  for  use. 
To  prepare,  on  the  other  hand,  20  gallons  of  fine  kiimmel 
liqueur,  there  would  be  placed  in  a  simple  still,  with  10 
gallons  of  spirit  and  8  of  water,  4  lb  of  caraway  seeds,  J 
lb  of  fennel,  and  2  oz,  of  Florentine  iris  root.  This  mixture 
after  maceration  is  distilled,  the  first  portion  of  the  distillate 
being  put  aside  on  account  of  its  rough  aroma,  after  which 
about  8  gallons  of  fine  kiimmel  spirit  is  obtainable.  There 
still  may  be  procured,  by  forcing  the  heat,  from  3  to  4 
gallons  of  inferior  spirit  To  the  S  gallons  of  fine  spirit  is 
added  a  syrup  consisting  of  CO  lb  of  refined  sugar  dissolved 
in  10  gallons  of  water,  the  two  compounds  being  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  heat  in  an  opsn  vessel.  On  cooling,  the 
amount  of  water  necessary  to  make  up  20  gallons  is  added; 
the  liq  -d  with  isinglass,  and  stored  to  mature 

and  mellow.  All  varieties  of  liqueurs  may  be  made  or 
imitated  by  both  these  methods;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  only 
the  sitr.pk-tiavoured  and  commoner  varieties  which  are 
compounded. by  the  addition  of  essential  oils  and  alcoholic 
tinctures.  Fine  liqueurs  are  made  by  macerating  aromatic 
bodies  and  subsequent  distillation  ;  bitters  by  maceration 
and  straining 

Of  trade  liqueurs  the  most  highly  esteemed  in  the  United  King- 
dom are  Chartreuse,  Curacoa,  Maraschino,  and  Doppel-Kummel  or 
Alius,  h.  Of  all  kinds  the  most  famous  is  Chartreuse,  so  called  from 
being  made  at  the  famous  Carthusian  monastery  near  Grenoble^ 
Three  qualities  are  made — green,  yellow,  and  white,  the  green  being 
the  richest  and  most  delicate  in  flavour.  Chartreuse  is  said  to  be  a 
most  complex  product,  resulting  from  the  maceration  and  distillation 
of  balm  leaves  and  tops  as  a  principal  ingredient,  with  orange  peel, 

vssop  tops,  peppermint,  wormwood,  angelica  seed  and  root, 

m,  mace,  cloves,  Touquin  beans,  Calamus  arojnaticus,  and 
cardamoms.    Curacoa,  which  is  a  simple  liqueur,  is  chiefly  made  in 

dam  from  the  dried  peel  of  the  Curacoa  orange.     The  peel  is 

1  toned  by  maceration  in  water;  then  throe-fourths  of  the 
qc  ntity  in  preparation  is  distilled  with  mixed  spirit  and  water, 
remaining  fourth  is  macerated  in  a  proportion  of  this  dis- 
'  r  tvtoorthreedays;  the  tincture  isstrained  off"  and  expressed 
and  addej  to  the  original  distilled  Curacoa  spirit.     The  flavour  of 
:s  improved  by  the  addition  of  about  one  per  cent,  of 
rum.     The  centre  of  tho  Maraschino  trade  is  at  Zara  in 
i.     Genuine   Maraschino   is   prepared  from   a   variety  of 
cherry— the  Marasca — pecubar  to  the  Dalmatian  mountain  regions. 
■  of  the  cherry  fermented  and  distilled  yields  the  spirit, 
which   is  flavoured  with   the  broken   cherry  kernels   themselves. 
Imitations  of  Maraschino  are   easily   prepared, — a    praiseworthy 
liqueur  resulting-from  raspberry  juice,  bitter  almonds,  and  orange- 
trie  preparation  of  Allaseh — which    is   a   rich 

('—bitter  almonds,  star-at)  i  root,  Florentine  iris 

root,  and  orange  peel  are  used  in  addition  to  caraway  seeds.  Gold- 
water  and  silver-water  are  liqueurs  to  which  small  quantities  of 
powder  been  added,  on  account  of 

their  lustre.     They  are  now  little 

tan  root  is  the  fundamental  "bitter"  in  most  of  the  pre- 
parations known  asBitccrs.  These  compounds,  prepared  by  macer- 
ation, are  very  various  in  their  constitution,  but  the  following  is  a 
fair  typical  sample  of  the  composition  of  a  kind  largely  used.     To 

s  there  an  taknn  0  :- 
ofcinnu  traway  seeds,  1  lb  of  junipei 

pint,  60"'o. 
o  and  to  the  product  is  added  10  It. 
dissolved  in  13  gallons  of  water,  and  the  resulting  liquor  is  coloured 
with  cochineal. 

The  following  list  includes  the  names  of  the  principal  com 
liqueurs  not  already  named  : — Noycau  (white  B 
(yellow  and  green)  (from  the  Abbey  do  la  Grace  Dieu),  bell 
(from    Fecamp),    peppermint  liqueur,    French   cherry   brandv   or 
Lirsebier  (from  Copecbs.gen),  mandarine,  parfait  amour,  crem'e  de 


3,  tlitl,  cafe,  mentho.  cac.o,  vanille,  pomeran- 
aiia  (from  Dantzic),  anisette  (from  Amsterdam  and   Bor- 
deaux), kirsehenwass  r  (from  J  I  tho  Black  Forest), 
louth.  (J.  PA.) 

LIQUIDAMBAB,  Liquid  Amixs,  or  Sweet  Gum,  is  a 
product  of  Liquidambar  styraciflua,  L.,  order  Hamamelidese, 
a  deciduous  tree  of  from  30  to  DO  feet  high  and  attaining  15 
feet  in  circumference  in  Mexico,  of  which  country  it  is  a 
native,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  United 
States.  It  bears  palmately-lobed  leaves,  somewhat  resem- 
bling those  of  the  maple,  but  larger.  The  male  and  female 
inflorescences  are  on  different  branches  of  the  same  tree, 
the  globular  heads  of  fruit  resembling  those  of  the  plane. 
This  species  is  nearly  allied  to  L.  orientalis,  .Miller,  a 
native  of  a  very  restricted  portion  of  the  south-west  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  forms  forests.  It  is  from  the  bark 
of  this  latter  tree  that  the  storax  of  the  ancients  (Herod., 
iii.  107;  Diosc,  i.  79),  tho  medicinal  styrax  of  to-day, 
is  prepared  (Bentley  and  Trinien,  Med.  Plants,  No.  107). 
The  earliest  record  of  the  tree  appears  to  be  in  a  Spanish 
work  by  F.  Hernandez,  published  in  1601,  in  which  he 
describes  it  as  a  large  tree  producing  a  fragrant  gum 
resembling  liquid  amber,  whence  the  name  (Nov.  Plr-.nl., 
etc.,  p.  56).  In  Ray's  Historia  Pla,Uarum  (1686)  it  is 
called  Styrax  liqtiida.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  in 
1681  by  Banister,  the  missionary  collector  sent  out  by 
Bishop  Compton,  who  planted  it  in  the  palace  gardens  at 
Fulham 

The  wood  is  very  compact  and  fine-grained, — the  heart- 
wood  being  reddish,  and,  when  cut  into  planks,  marked 
transversely  with  blackish  belts.  It  is  emp.jyed  for 
veneering  in  New  York.  Being  readily  dyed  black,  it  is 
sometimes  .  used  instead  of  ebony  for  picture  frames, 
balusters,  ccc. ;  but  it  is  too  liable  to  decay  for  out-dooi 
work.  The  principal  product  of  the  tree,  however,  is  the 
resinous  gum  which>  issues  from  between  the  bark  and 
wood.  It  is  sometimes  called  white  balsam  of  Peru,  or 
liquid  storax,  though  it  is  said  by  Michaux  (Les  Vegetaux 
resineux,  ii.  p.  337)  to  differ  materially  from  the  latter.  It 
is  considered  to  be  styptic  and  to  possess  healing  and 
balsamic  properties,  being  stimulant  and  aromatic.  It 
possesses  nearly  the  same  properties  as  the  balsam  of  Peru 
and  of  Tolu,  for  which  it  is  often  substituted,  a3  well  as 
for  storax.  Mixed  with  tobacco,  the  gum  was  used  for 
smoking  at  the  court  of  the  Mexican  emperors  (Humb.,  iv. 
10).  It  has  been  long  used  in  France  as  a  perfume  for 
gloves,  etc.  It  i3  mainly  produced  in  Mexico,  little  being 
obtained  from  trees  growing  in  higher  latitudes  of  North 
America,  or  in  England..  Por  localities  where  it  has  been 
observed,  see  Pickering's  Chron.  Hist,  of  Plants,  p.  741. 

LIQUORICE.  I  The  hard  and  semi-vitreous  sticks  of 
paste,  black  in  colour  and  possessed  of  a  sweet  somewhat 
astringent  taste,  known  as  liquorice  paste  or  black  sugar, 
are  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  roots  of  a  leguminous  plant, 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  the  radix  glycyrrliux  of  tho  pharma- 
copoeia. The  plant  is  cultivated  throughout  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  especially  on  the  Mediterranean  chores,  and 
its  geographical  limits  travel  eastward  throughout  Central 
Asia  to  China,  where  its  cultivation  is  also  prosecuted.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  it  is  grown  in  Surrey  and  in  York- 
shire. The  roots  for  use  are  obtained  in  lengths  of  3  or  4 
feet,  and  varying  in  diameter  from  1  to  1  inch,  soft,  ftexib.e, 
and  fibrous,  and  inf  rnally  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  with  a 
characteristic  sweet  pleasant  taste.  To  this  sweet  taste  of 
its  root  the  plant  owes  its  generic  name  Glycyrrhha  (the 
sweet  root),  of  which  liquorice  is  a  corruption.  According 
to  the  analysis  of  Sestini  [Gaz.  C/tim.  Ital,  vol.  viij.  p.  131), 
the  root  dtied  at  110°  C.  has  the  following  composition  : — 
resin,  fat.  and  colouring  matters,  3220;  glj  cyrrhiziu,  6378; 
starch,  57  720;  cellulose,  19790;  albuminoid  subjt 
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6-373;  ammonia  (combined),  0-043  ;  asparagine,  2-416;- 
ash,  4-060.  It  is  to  the  sugar-like  body  glycyrrhizin  in 
combination  with  ammonia  that  the  peculiar  taste  and 
properties  of  liquorice  root  are  due.  Glycyrrhizin  in  itself 
is  a  tasteless  nearly  insoluble  substance  having  the  com- 
position of  C16H„4(56  ;  but  in  combination  with  ammonia, 
potash,  or  soda  "it  develops  its  sweet  taste.  It  is  easily 
precipitated  from  its  combination  by  the  influence  of 
mineral  acids.  Liquorice  has  been  known  and  its  virtues 
appreciated  from  the  most  remote  periods,  and  the  root  is 
an  article  of  some  commercial  importance  on  the  Continent. 
Stick  liquorice  is  made  by  crushing.and  grinding  the  roots  to  a 
pulp,  which  is  boiled  in  water  over  an  open  fire,  and  the  d  l 

separated  from  the  solid  residue  of  the  root  is  evaporated  in  copper 
pans  till  a'sufficieiit  degree  of  concentration  is  attained,  after  which, 
on  cooliu",  it  is  lolled  into  the  form  of  sticks  or  other  shapes  for 
the  market.  The  preparation  of  the  juice  is  a  widely  extended 
industry  along  the  Mediterranean  coasts  ;  but  the  quality  best 
appreciated  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  made  in  Calabria,  and  sold 
under  the  names  of  Solazzi  and  Corigliano  juice.  The  liquorice 
grown  iu  Yorkshire  is  made  into  a  confection  called  Pontofract 
cakes.  Liquorice  in  various  forms  is  a  popular  remedy  for  coughs  ; 
a«d  it  is  largely  used  by  children  as  a  sweetmeat.  It  entei^  iuto 
the  composition  of  many  cough  lozenges  and  other  demulcent  pre- 
parations ;  and  in  the  form  of  aromatic  syrups  and  elixirs  it 
has  a  remarkable  effect  in  masking  the  taste  of  nauseous  medicines, 
a  property  peculiar  to  glycyrrhizin.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
liquorice  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  tobacco  for  cliewing.  Com- 
mercial liquorice  paste  is  frequently  much  adulterated,  and  often 
contains  distinct  traces  of  copper,  apparently  derived  from  the 
vessels  iu  which  the  juice  is  inspissated. 

LIQUOR  LAWS  may  be  divided  into  the  three  great 
systems  of  free  trade,  restriction,,  and  prohibition.  The 
system  of  free  trade  may  mean  either  that  no  special 
licence  is  required  by  law  for  carrying  on  a  traffic  in- 
intoxicating  liquors,  or  that  such  a  licence  is  required, 
but  that  the  licensing  authority  is  bound  to  grant  it  in 
every  case  in  which  certain  conditions  are  complied  with. 
Wherever  the  determination  of  thes,e  conditions  involves 
an  appeal  to  the  discretion  of  the  licensing  authority,  the' 
system  of  free  trade  tends  to  pass  into  the  system  of 
restriction.  For  practical  purposes  it  does  not  matter 
much  whether  the  law  says,  "  every  man  of  good  character 
is  entitled  to  a  licence  for  a  properly  constructed  house  in 
a  suitable  locality,"  or  "the  magistrate  must  consider  the 
character  of  the  applicant  and  of  the  premises,  but  is  not 
bound  to  give  reasons  for  his  decision."  But  wherever  the 
applicant  can  submit  to  a  court  capable  of  dealing  with 
evidence  the  question  of  fact  whether  he  has  fulfilled 
certain  conditions  defined  by  law,  the  system  of  free  trade 
may  be  said  in  theory  to  exist.  Wherever,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  law  distinctly  affirms  an  absolute  discretion  in 
the  magistrate,  or  lays  down  a  positive  principle,  such  as 
the  "normal  number"  or  the  fixed  proportion  between 
public-houses  and  population,  the  system  is  properly  de- 
scribed as  restriction,  or  monopoly.  This  system,  again, 
in  its  extreme  form,  tends  to  pass  into  one  of  prohibition. 
Under  one  of  the  alternative  plans  permitted  by  the 
Swedish  licensing  law  of  1855,  generally  known  as  the 
Gothenburg  plan,  the  municipality  begins  by  the  partial, 
and  advances  to  the  total,  prohibition  of  liquor  traffic, 
except  by  servants  of  the  municipality ;  and  this  plan  is 
sometimes  advocated  merely  i  towards  the  suppres- 

sion of  all  trade  in  liquor.  In  nearly  all  countries  the 
nature  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  public-houses  '. 
jected  them  to  a  much  more  rigorous  police  supervision 
than  ordinary  trades.  All  trade ;,  ho  'over,  must  be  carried 
on  under  the  conditions  required  by  the  public  comfort 
and  safety;  and  to  give  unlimited  licence  in 
to  publicans  would  be  to  violate  social  rights  not  inferior 
to  freedom  of  industry  and  trade. 

Of  recent  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  amount  of  drunkenness  in  Europe  geuerally.     There 


are  no  means  of  determining  the  law  uf  the  increase  by 
reliable  statistics,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  increase 
is  confined  to  the  large  towns  and  to  the  lowest  classes. 
There  has  also  been  of  late,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  on  the  Continent,  a  very  earnest  and  animated  discusr 
sion  on  the  policy  and  results  of  the  various  systems  of 
liquor  law.  It  cannot  be  said  that  so  far  any  decisive 
experience  has  been  adduced  on  the  subject.  In  fact  the 
legislation  of  Europe  is  in  a  very  uneasy  and  changeful 
state.  Thus,  prior  to  the  federal  constitution  of  U574,  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland  were  in  the  habit  of  directing  the 
municipal  authorities  to  observe  a  certain  proportion 
between  the  number  of  licences  and  the  population.  The 
new  constitution,  however,  laid  down  the  general  principle 
of  free  trade,  and  the  federal  council  intimated  to  the 
various  cantons  that  it  was  no  longer  lawful  to  refuse  a 
licence  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  public  need  of  it 
In  the  previous  year  precisely  the  opposite  change  took 
place  in  Denmark.  The  licence  system  rested  on  the  law 
of  29th  December  1857,  but  this  was  modified  by  the  law 
of  23d  May  1873,  which  increased  the  conditions  to  Be 
fulfilled  by  those  applying  for  a  licence,  aud  conferred 
upon  the  communal  authorities  the  power  of  fixing  the 
maximum  number  of  licences  to  be  granted.  Similarly, 
in  France,  the  liquor  law  rests  upon  the  decree  of  1851, 
but  public  opinion  is  turning  against  the  absolute  discretion 
reposed  in  the  administrative  authority,  and  the  law  pro- 
posed by  M.  de  Gaste  and  approved  of  by  the  chamber  of 
deputies  on  22d  March  187S  will  probably  lead  to  a  system 
of  greater  freedom.  In  the  German  empire  the  various 
states  are  still  permitted  by  a  law  of  the  confederation, 
dated  21st  June  1S69,  to  restrict  the  issue  of  licences  to 
what  the  public  seem  to  require,  but  except  in  Wiirtem- 
berg  this  permission  seems  not  to  have  been  used.  In 
Austria  the  rapid  growtn  of  drunkenness  in  Galicia  made 
necessary  the  severe  police  law  of  19th  July  1877,  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire  the  exceptionally  lenient  lew  of 
20th  December  1S59  seems  to  be  considered  sufficient. 
In  the  midst  of  so  many  fluctuations  of  opinion,  the 
practical  questions  of  legislation  must  be  decided  on 
general  principles  and  not  by  experimental  evidence. 
Those  who  speak  and  write  on  the  reform  of  the  liquor 
laws  are  divided  into  two  great  classes — (1)  the  nephalists, 
who  consider  alcohol,  in  every  form,  whether  in  distilled 
or  in  fermented  liquors,  to  be  poison,  and  therefore  wish 
the  sale  of  it  to  be  entirely  suppressed  ;  (2)  those  who  see 
no  objection  to  moderate  drinking,  especially  of  the  less 
alcoholic  beverages,  or  at  least  regard  the  idea  of  suppres- 
sion as  an  impracticable  chimaera.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
the  nephalists  are  at  present  agitating  for  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson's  Permissive  Bill,  which  has  latterly  taken  the 
form  of  a  local  option  resolution.  This  means  that  in 
each  burgh  or  parish  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers  may 
decide  that  no  licences  shall  be  given,  a  vote  to  be  taken 
on  the  subject  every  three  years.  On  17th  March  187D 
the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  intemperance 
reported  emphatically  against  the  scheme  of  the  Permissive 
Bill.  The  committee  did  not  examine  witnesses  from  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  experiments  in  prohibi- 
tion which  have  been  made  there  on  a  large  scale;  but 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  has 
succeeded  only  in  villages  and  rural  districts;  in  towns  it 
has  failed.  So  al  0  the  Michigan  Law,  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  liquor  except  for  medicinal  or  mechanical  purposes, 
was  condemned  after  twenty  years'  experience;  and  in 
1875  a  licence  .1  on  dealers  in  liquor. 

The  result  is  the  same  under  those  celebrated  "  local  option  laws" 
which  are  in  force  in  some  of  the  United  States.  These  laws  pro- 
ceed from  tin-  legislatures  of  the  various  States.  The,-  sometimes 
take  the  form  of  a  general  -  -  hibitiou  of  the  sale  of  iutoxicauts. 
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subject  to  a  vote  of  tbe  inhabitants  in  each  township  or  county, 
but  moro  frequently  they  merely  provide  in  general  terms  for  the 
issue  of  licences  in  the  usual  way,  unless  the  local  constiwtucy 
■ball  otherwise  determine.  Such  laws  are  in  force  in  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey  (which  had  the  Chatham  Local  Option  Law  of  1871), 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont  But  whether  they 
are  constitutional  or  not  is  a  matter  of  se*ious  controversy  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  that  such 
a  law  amounts  to  a  delegation  by  the  State  of  its  legislative  power, 
— that  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  senate  and  general  assembly  in 
an  unfinished  state,  commanding  nothing,  prohibiting  nothing. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  this  is  a  police  regulation,  which  is 
properly  entrusted  to  county  commissioners,  or  boards  of  select 
men  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  morals  of  the  localities 
over  which  they  preside  ;  and  it  is  quite  competent  for  a  State 
to  make  a  law  delegating  the  power  to  determine  some  fact  or 
state  of  things,  upon  which  the  law  makes,  or  intends  to  make, 
its  own  action  depend.  In  the  case  of  the  States  already  mentioned 
the  constitutional  character  of  the  local  option  law  has  been  upheld 
by  decision,  but  in  the  cases  of  Delaware,  Texas,  Indiana,  Cali- 
fornia (Wall's  Case),  Iowa,  and  Pennsylvania,  it  has  been  denied 
The  question  has  also  been  raised  in  the  American  courts  whether 
in  the  case  of  intoxicants  being  imported  from  one  State  to  another 
a  local  option  law,  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  the  imported  goods, 
does  not  violate  the  freedom  of  commerce  which  is  guaranteed  to 
all  the  States  by  the  American  Constitution.1 

/itnong  those  who  are  not  nephalists  a  variety  of  schemes 
has  been  suggested  A  small  minority  are  in  favour  of 
free  trade  subject  to  certain  conditions.  An  experiment 
ef  this  kind  was  tried  by  the  Liverpool  magistrates  in 
1853.  "The  premises  were  to  be  of  high  rateable  value; 
the  excise  duty  was  to  be  greatly  increased ;  the  licencee 
was  invariably  to  reside  on  the  premises;  and  a  special 
police  for  the  inspection  of  licensing  houses  was  to  be  pro- 
vided." These  conditions  being  complied  with,  no  licence 
was  refused.  This  experiment  was  made  the  subject  of 
inquiry  by  Mr  Villier's  select  committee  of  1854.  That 
committee,  which  included  Sir  George  Grey  and  Lord 
Shcrbrooke  (Mr  Lowe),  reported  unanimously  in  its 
favour.  A  similar  experiment  was  made  in  Liverpool 
during  the  years  1862-66  without  evil  results,  and  also 
since  1862  in  the  Prescot  division  of  the  county  of  Lanca- 
shire. On  the  Continent  the  only  countries  where  free 
trade  prevails  are  Belgium,  Holland,  Greece,  Spain,  and 
Roumania.  In  certain  parts  of  Bavaria  communes  possess 
breweries,  the  produce  of  which  they  are  by  custom  entitled 
to  sell  without  any  licence ;  and  the  Rhenish  Palatinate 
ha°  zzver  been  subject  to  the  restrictions  mentioned  below 
which  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  empire.  In  Belgium  licences 
are  unknown.  .The  only  tax  which  the  publican  pays  is 
the  "patent"  which  is  paid  by  every  trade.  So  strong  is 
the  geueral  law  in  Belgium  that  in  1866,  when  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  Antwerp  issued  a  regulation  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  the  streets,  this  was  held  to 
be  illegal  by  the  court  of  cassation.  The  Dutch  law  is  the 
same  as  in  Belgium.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  .the  Dutch  are  satisfied  with  the  present  law.  The 
Dutch  "  society  for  total  abstinence  from  strong  drink  "  is 
very  active;  and  in  1880  the  Government  presented  to  the 
lower  chamber  a  bill,  introducing  a  licence  and  also  the 
principle  of  the  normal  number,  the  proportion  of  licences 
to  population  varying  according  to  the  total  population  of 
•owns.  In  Belgium  the  Association  coiitre  I'abus  des  boissons 
plcooliques  is  endeavouring  to  secure  amendments  of  the  law, 
chiefly  of  a  fiscal  and  police  character,  but  the  introduction 
of  the  licence  is  not  suggested.     In  Germany,  with  the  ex- 

2  See  Cooler,  On  Constitutional  Limitations,  and  On  Taxation, 
p.  403;  Dillon,  On.  Municipal  Corporations,  i.  p.  392;  and  the 
recent  cafe  of  Boyd  v.  Bryant,  37  Anier.  Rep.  6.  In  some  States 
it  has  been  attempted  to  prohibit  indisectly  by  raising  enormously 
the  licence  fee.  The  subject  is  frequently  before  the  courts,  and  it 
is  decided  that  where  the  licensing  power  is. given  for  revenue 
purpose*  there  is  no  limit  to  the  discretion  of  the  licensing  authority, 
but  where  it  is  given  for  purposes  of  regulation  the  fee  should  not 
exceed  the  expense  of  issuing  the  licence  and  inspecting  and  regulating 
the.  licensed  trad*. 
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ception  of  TViirtemberg  and  those  places  where  the  licence  is 
unknown,  the  liquor  trade  is  practically  free.  The  Ia«  of 
1869  declares  that  a  licence  can  be  refused  for  two  reasons 
only — if  the  police  condemn  the  structure  or  situation  of 
the  premises,  or  if  the  applicant  is  likely  to  encourage 
drunkenness,  gaming,  reset  of  theft,  or  improper  meetings. 
This  system  may  be  contrasted  with  those  of  Italy  and 
Russia,  In  Italy,  under  the  law  of  20th  March  1865,  a 
licence  is  obtained  from  the  sub-prefect  or  autorita  politico: 
del  circondario  on  the  demand  of  the  syndic  (sindaco)  of 
the  commune  and  after  consulting  with  the  municipal 
giunta.  In  Russia,  under  the  decree  of  1861  and  the  com- 
munal law  of  28th  June  1870,  the  licence  is  got  from  the 
municipal  or  communal  council,  or,  in  certain  cases,  from  the 
owners  of  land,  especially  church  laud.  In  both  countries 
the  licensing  authorities  have  unlimited  discretion,  which 
they  have  exercised  so  as  to  multiply  public-houses  enor- 
mously. Assuming  that  sufficient  guarantees  can  be  got 
for  the  respectability  of  the  applicant  and  the  good  sanitary 
condition  of  his  premises,  the  system  of  free  trade,  or  of  un- 
restricted licensing  on  defined  conditions,  is  the  only  one 
which  can  be  defended  on  principle.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  magistrates  to  exercise  a  just  discretion  in  deciding 
what  public-houses  are  required  for  a  locality.  The  fact 
that  an  applicant  has  invested  capital  in  the  business  and 
is  ready  to  begin  is  the  best  evidence  that  there  is  a  demand 
to  be  supplied.  There  is,  however,  no  prospect  of  free  trade 
being  established  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  select 
committee  of  1879  reported  against  it. 

A  larger  number  of  licensing  reformers  support  the  schema 
for  introducing  the  "normal  number  "to  the  United  King- 
dom. This  was  embodied  in  the  bills  of  Sir  Robert 
Anstruther  and  Sir  Harcourt  JohnBtoue  (1876)..  No  new 
licences  were  to  be  granted  till  the  number  had  been  re- 
duced to  1  in  500  of  the  population  in  towns,  and  1  in  300 
in  country  districts.  At  present  the  proportion  is  1  tu 
173  of  the  population  in  towns  in  England  and  Wales.  It 
seems  impossible  to  determine  any  such  proportion  ah  ante. 
Even  were  it  possible,  the  rough  classification  of  towns  by 
population,  and  the  failure  to  discriminate  between  various 
rural  districts,  would  result*  in  great  injustice.  In  Mr 
Cowen's  bill  of  1877  and  Lord  Colin  Campbell's  bill  of 
1882  it  was  proposed  to  have  in  each  locality  a  separate 
licensing  board  elected  annually  by  the  ratepayers.  This 
proposal  sins  'against  the  recognized  principle  in  the 
reform  of  local  government  that  authorities  must  be  con- 
solidated, not  multiplied.  The  select  committee  of  1879 
suggested  that  the  function  of  licensing  might  be  entrusted 
to  tbe  proposed  representative  county  boards. 

Another  scheme,  which  has  the  advantage  of  appealing 
to  modern  experience  in  Europe,  was  contained  in  Sir 
Bobert  Anstruther's  bills  of  1872  and  1874  and  Mr 
Chamberlain's  bill  of  1877.  These  were  all  modifications 
of  the  Gothenburg  system,  which  Mr  Carnegie,  a  Scotch 
brewer  in  Gothenburg,  has  done  much  to  make  known  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  Sweden,  prior  to  1855,  there 
was  absolute  free  trado  in  liquor.  ,  The  General  Licensing 
Act,  passed  in  that  year,  gave  power  to  local  authorities^ 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  provincial  governor,  to  fix 
annually  the  number  of  licences,  and  to  sell  them  for  three 
years  on  certain  conditions.  If  a  company,  or  "  bolag,"  were 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  all  the  licences,  the  local 
authority  might  contract  with  the  company  for  three  years: 
The  Act  did  not  apply  to  beer.  The  result  of  this  Act  has 
been  twofold  In  rural  districts  almost  no  licences  have 
been  issued.  In  towns,  on  the  other  hand,  drinking  has  in- 
creased of  late,  and  has  led  to  the  severe  police  laws  of  18ih 
September  1874  and  15th  October  1875.  In  1866  Gothen- 
burg set  the  example  of  transferring  the  whole  public-house 
traffic  to  a  bolag,  which  undertakes  to  appropriate  no  profit 
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from  the  business,  but  to  conduct  its  establishments  in 
the  interest  of  temperance  and  morality,  and  to  pay  over  to 
the  municipality  the  profits  made  beyond  a  fair  interest 
on  capital.  This  experiment  has  been  a  great  financial 
success,  and  if  developed  will  relieve  the  town  from  the 
greater  part  of  its  local  taxation.  The  example  has  been 
followed  by  every  town  in  Sweden  having  a  population 
above  5000;  and  in  1877,  after  long  discussion,  it  was 
adopted  in  Stockholm,  the  capital,  where  the  number  of  life 
licences  presented  unusual  difficulties.  Mr  Chamberlain 
proposed  tliat  the  work  done  by  the  Swedish  bolag  should 
be  attempted  by  town  councils  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
For  this  purpose  he  asked  power  to  acquire  the  freehold  of 
all  licensed  premises  aud  the  interests  of  the  licence  holders. 
The  business  would  then  be  carried  on  by  the  town  council, 
the  profits  being  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  education  and 
poor  rates.  The  powers  of  the  licensing  justices  would 
cease  on  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  by  the  town  council. 
The  select  committee  of  1879  recommended  that  legislative 
facilities  should  be  given  for  the  adoption  of  this  scheme. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  burden  would  be  generally 
submitted  to,  except  on  the  understanding  that  the  local 
rates  would  he  pro  tanto  diminished  ;  and,  were  this  realized, 
the  tendency  would  be  to  support  the  municiualitv  on  the 
liquor  trade  by  extending  its  operations. 

The  great  mass  of  opinion  in  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  seeks 
some  modification  of  the  present  licensing  system.  That  system  is 
extremely  complicated.  The  wholesale  licences  are  granted  by  the 
excise  without  a  magistrate's  certificate,  but  for  nearly  all  retail 
licences  such  a  certificate  is  required.  Generally,  the  magistrates 
have  absolute  discretion  as  regards  licences  to  sell  on  the  premises, 
lmt  in  England  a  licence  to  sell  off  the  premises  can  be  refused  only 
for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons — no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  good  character,  disorderly  house,  previous  forfeiture  of  licence 
by  misconduct,  want  of  legal  qualification.  The  English  law  is 
contained  in  the  Wine  and  Beerhouse  Act  1869,  and  the  Licensing 
Act  1872  and  1874.1  The  great  features  of  the  legislation  of  1872 
were  (1)  the  introduction  of  a  confirming  authority  (viz.,  the  licens- 
ing committee  in  counties  and  the  whole  magistrates  in  burghs) 
for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  issue  of  new  licences  ;  (2)  the  quali- 
fication of  annual  value  in  public-house  premises  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  character  of  those  engaged  in  the  trade  ;  (3)  the  new 
regulations  for  closing  ;  (4)  the  new  regulations  of  police  penalties, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  endorsement  of  convictions  on  the 
licence  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  licence.  The  Act  of  1874  abolished 
the  necessity  of  confirmation  in  the  case  of  "  off"  licences,  gave  the 
magistrates  absolute  discretion  as  regards  the  endorsement  of  convic- 
tions, and  removed  from  magistrates  all  discretion  as  regards  closing 
hours.  There  are  not  many  peculiarities  in  the  licensing  law  of 
llreland.  Public-house  licences  are  generally  held  by  shopkeepers, 
'and  no  qualification  of  value  is  required  except  in  the  case  of 
beerhouses.  Mr  Meldon's  Act  of  1877  (37  &  38  Vict.  c.  G9)  closed 
public-houses  on  Sunday.  In  Scotland  prior  to  1853  licences  were 
regulated  by  the  Home-Druminond  Act  (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  5S),  which 
authorized  only  one  form  of  certificate  for  "  common  inns."-  In  1846 
a  select  committee  reported  that  the  combination  of  the  grocer  trade 
with  the  saleof  spirits  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  was  productive 
of  evil  to  the  working  classes.  This  led  to  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act 
of  1853,  which  was  amended  in  1862,  upon  the  report  of  a  royal  com- 
mission in  1860  (16  &  17  Vict.  c.  67;  25  k  26  Vict.  c.  35).  It  created 
three  liconces — (1)  for  hotels,  (2)  for  public-houses,  (3)  grocers' 
licences.  Under  the  hotel  licence  intoxicating  liquors  may  bo  sold  to 
lodgers  and  travellers.  On  Sundays  the  public-houses  nrecl  —  1,  and 
on  week  days  the  sale  is  practically  limited  lo  the  period  between 
e  a.m.  and  11  I'M.  Cameron'a  Act  of  1S76  (39  &  40  Vii  '  c.  26) 
makes  the  refusal  of  a  certificate  by  the  magistrate  final,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  new  licence  requires  tho  continuation  of  a  county  licensing 
cominittco  or  in  burghs  of  a  joint  committee  of  magistrates  and 
justices. 

Information  on  this  subject  is  to  be  found  cliicflv  In  trie  ttrpflrtt  of  roynl  com- 
missions Hnd  select  committees.  It  lin>  been  much  discussed  nt  the  meetings  of 
Clio  Social  Science  Association,  una  there  i*  i  large  literature  of  pamphlets  and 
niagnsine  articles,  to  which,  among  m  ny  others,  Lord  Sherbroolce,  Mr  Cliam- 
burlultunnn  Sir  Arthur  Arnold  time  contributed      rhe  reports  of  thi  various 

Intermit! i  congresses  "  ponr  reunite  des  Questions  relatives  a  I'RleoollHnie," 

may  bo  af iiitiril  "itli  advantage.  See  also  Metman's  Ktadti  tur  les  Ltgittalions 
Eitropeeittits  relatives  ititr  debits  tie  tiuisiotli  akooliques,  Tails,  1S7S.      (W.  C.  S.) 

,'  32  &  33  Vict.  «.  27  •  35  k  38  Vict.  e.  94  ;  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  49. 
3  So  also  the  first  English  Act,  5  &  6  EJw.  VI.,  provided  one  form 
of  Iti'iHlCO  f"r  "alehouses." 


LISBON  (Portuguese,  Lisboa),  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Portugal,  is  situated  in  38°  42  N.  lat.  and  9°  5' 
W.  long.,  on  the  northern  hank  of  the  Tagus  (Tejo),  at  the 
spot  where  the  river  broadens  to  a  width  of  9  miles, 
some  8  or  9  miles  from  the  point  where  it  enters  the 
Atlantic.  Standing  on  a  range  of  low  hills,  backed  by 
the  lofty  granite  range  of  Cintra,  and  extending  along  the 
margin  of  the  wide  Tagus,  Lisbon  wears  a  very  noble 
aspect  to  those  who  approach  it  from  the  sea.  In  regard 
to  beauty  of  position  it  may  rightly  claim  to  be  the  third 
of  European  cities,  Constantinople  and  Naples  alone  rank- 
ing before  it.  The  river  affords  secure  anchorage  for  a  very 
large  number  of  vessels,  and  the  bar  at  the  mouth  is  easily 
crossed  even  in  rough  weather.  Like  London,  Paris,  and 
Vienna,  Lisbon  stands  in  a  geological  basin  of  Tertiary 
formation.  The  upper  portion  consists  of  loose  sand  and 
gravel  destitute  of  organic  remains,  below  which  is  a  series 
of  beds  termed  by  Mr  Daniel  Sharpe  the  Almada  beds, 
composed  of  yellow  sand,  calcareous  sandstone,  and  blue 
clay,  rich  in  marine  remains.  The  greater  part  of  Lisbon 
stands  on  those  beds  which  belong  to  the  older  Miocene 
epoch,  and  are  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  Bordeaux. 
Next  comes  a  conglomerate  without  fossils.  These  Tertiary 
deposits,  which  cover  altogether  an  area  of  more  than  2000 
square  miles,  are  separated,  near  Lisbon,  from  rocks  of  the 
secondary  epoch  by  a  great  sheet  of  basalt  which  covered 
the  Secondary  rocks  before  any  of  the  Tertiary  strata  were 
in  existence.  The  uppermost  of  the  Secondary  deposits 
is  the  Hippurite  Limestone,  which  corresponds  to  a  part  of 
the  Upper  Ghalk  of  northern  Europe.  The  narrow  valley 
of  Alcantara,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon, 
has  been  excavated  in  this  deposit;  and  here  there  are 
extensive  quarries,  where  abundance  of  its  peculiar  shells 
may  be  collected.3 

Lisbon  stretches  along  the  margin  of  the  river  for  4  or 
5  miles,  and  extends  northward  over  the  hills  for  nearly 
3  miles,  but  much  of  it  is  scattered  amongst  gardens  aud 
fields.  In  the  older  parts'  the  streets  are  very  irregular, 
but  that  portion  which  was  rebuilt  after  the  great  earth- 
quake of  1755  consists  of  lofty  houses  arranged  in  long 
straight  streets.  Here  are  the  four  principal  squares,  the 
handsomest  of  which,  the  Praca  do  Commercio,  is  open  on 
one  side  to  the  river,  and  on  the  other  three  is  surrounded 
by  the  custom-house  and  Government  offices,  with  a  spacious 
arcade  beneath.  In  the  middle  is  a  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Joseph  I.,  iu  whose  reign  the  earthquake  and 
restoration  of  the  city  took  place.  At  the  middle  of  the 
north  side  is  a  grand  triumphal  arch,  under  which  is  a 
street  leading  to  another  handsome  square,  the  Kocio  or 
Praca  do  Dom  Pedro  (built  on  the  site  of  the  Inquisition 
palace  and  prisons),  where  stands  the  theatre  of  D.  Maria 
II.  The  houses  are  for  tho  must  part  well  built,  and  are 
divided  into  flats  for  the  accommodation  of  several  families.' 
Tlte  streets  had  formerly  a  bad  reputation  in  regard  to 
cleanliness,  but  of  late  years  great  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  this  respect,  although  no  general  system  of  drainage 
ha3  yet  been  adopted.  They  are  lighted  with  gas  made 
from  British  coal.  The  public  gardens,  five  in  number, 
are  small,  but  are  much  frequented  in  the  evenings.  The 
city  contains  seven  theatres  and  a  bull  ring.  The 
hotels  of   Lisbon  offer   but  indifferent  accommodation  to 

3  After  careful  investigation,  Mr  Sharpe  discovered  that  the  greatest 
force  of  the  earthquake  of  1755  was.  expended  upon  the  area  of  the 
above-mentioned  Almada  blue  clay,  and  that  not  one  of  the  buildings 
Btanding  upon  it  escaped  destruction,  Those  upon  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  Immediately  above  the  clay  suffered  very  severely,  and  all  on 
the  Tertiary  strata  were  more  or  less  injured,  whilst  none  of  the 
buildings  on  the  hippurite  limestone  or  the  basalt  suffered  any 
damage  whatever, — the  line  at  which  tho  earthquake  ceased  to  be 
destructive  corresponding  exactly  with  the  boundary  of  the  Tertiary 
beds. 
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strangers ;  the  snops  present  little  display,  and  are  ill 
furnished  with  wares.  The  markets  are  tolerably  well 
supplied  with  meat,  fish,  and  country  produce.  A  large 
quantity  of  excellent  fruit  is  brought  in  for  sale  during 
the  season. 

The  king  usually  resides  at  the  palace  of  Ajuda,  situate 
on  a  hill  above  the  suburb  of  Belem.  It  is  in  the  Italian 
style,  and  was  intended  to  be  one  of  the  largest  palaces  in 
Europe,  but  it  has  been  left  incomplete.  It  contains  a  large 
library,  a  collection  of  pictures,  and  a  numismatic  cabinet. 
There  is  another  royal  palace  at  Lisbon  (that  of  the  Neces- 
sidades),  where  former  monarchs  were  wont  to  reside  ;  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  are  numerous  others. 
Several  of  the  nobility  have  good  and  spacious  houses  in 
the  citv,  which  are  dignified  with  the  name    of  palaces. 


The  houses  of  the  British  residents  are  mostly  to  be  found 
in  the  elevated  district  called  Buenos  Ayres. 

Two  or  three  small  forts,  one  on  a  rock  at  the  mouth  of 
tne  Tairus,  afford  a  very  inadequate  defence  against  the 
attacks"  of  a  hostile  fleet.  In  ascending  the  river  the 
picturesque  Tower  of  Belem,  built  about  the  end  of  the 
15th  century,  is  seen  on  the  north  bank  close  to  the  water's 
edge.  On  a  rocky  hill  stands  the  citadel  of  St  George, 
surrounded  by  the  most  ancient  part  uf  Lisbon,  composed 
of  narrow  tortuous  streets,  still  retaining  its  old  Moorish' 
name,  Alfama.  The  chief  naval  and  military  arsenals 
of  the  kingdom  are  at  Lisbon.  Attached  to  the  fmmer 
are  a  naval  school  and  a  hydrographical  office.  Here 
also  is  a  museum  of  colonial  products.  In  various  parts 
of  the  city  are   barracks  for  the  accommodation   of   the 
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troops  ana  for  tne  municipal  guard. 
numerous,  but  are  nearly  all  in  the  same  tasteless  Italian 
style ;  the  interiors,  overlaid  by  heavy  ornament,  contain 
pictures  utterly  devoid  of  merit.  .The  cathedral  is  gloomy 
without  being  grand,  but  the  oldest  part  behind  the 
high  altar  may  deserve  inspection.  The  largest  church 
in  the  city  is  St  Vincent's,  222  feet  by  82.  The  large 
adjacent  convent  is  now  the  residence  of  the  cardinal 
patriarch.  In  a  modern  chapel  attached  to  the  church 
the  coffined  corpses  of  the  monarchs  of  the  house  of 
Braganza  are  deposited,  and  the  public  are  admitted  to 
see  tb«m  on  certain  days  in  the  year.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  church  in  Lisbon  itself  is  that  of  the  Estrella,  with 
a  dome  commanding  an  extensive  view,  and  two  towers, 
the  whole  design  reminding  the  visitor  of  St  Paul's, 
London.     At  St  Boque  is  the  famous  chapel  of  St  John 


Fid.  1.— Plan  of  Lisbon. 
The  churches  are  |  the  Baptist,  designed  by  Vanvitelli,  and  made  at  Borne  for 


King  John  V.,  who  had  been  enriched  by  the  discovery  of 
the  gold  and  diamond  mines  in  Brazil.  Before  being  sent 
to  Portugal  it  was  set  up  in  St  Peter's,  and  Benedict  XIVr 
celebrated  the  first  mass  in  it.  It  is  composed  of  precious 
marbles  with  mosaics  and  ornaments  in  silvor  and  bronze, 
and  is  said  to  have  cost  upwards  of  £120,000.  By  far 
the  most  interesting  architectural  object  at  Lisbon  is, 
however,  the  unfinished  Hieronymite  church  and  monastery 
at  Belem.  The  church  was  begun  in  loOO  near  the  spot 
where  Vasco  da  Gama  had  embarked  three  years  before  on 
his  famous  voyage  to  India.  The  style  is  a  curious  i 
of  Mi  orish  Gothic  and  E  ,  with  beautiful  detail* 

The  Eoglii  h  college  was  founded  in  1C28  for  the  edi 
of  British  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  the  Irish  Dominicans  have 
a  church  and  cuuvent  originally  established  for   the  educa 
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tion  of  youtlis  intended  for  the  priesthood.  Ecclesiastically 
Lisbon  is  a  patriarchate,  the  holder  of  the  dignity  being  at 
the  head  of  the  clergy  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  president  of 
the  chamber  of  peers.     He  is  usually  made  a  cardinal. 

The  two  cliiinbers  of  parliament  hold  their  sittings  in  a 
Ihuge  buildiug,  formerly  the  monastery  of  St  Bento,  to  wliich 
a  handsome  facade  has  been  added.  New  and  ornamental 
buildings'hava  been  erected  for  the  courts  of  justice  and 
the  municipal  chamber.  The  mint  is  fitted  up  with  steam 
machinery  on  a  small  scale  for  coining  gold,  silver,  and 
copper.  Postage  stamps  and  inland  revenue  stamps  are 
printed  at  this  establishment.  The  national  astronomical 
observatory  is  near  the  Ajuda  palace,  and  the  meteorological 
'observatory  is  at  the  Polytechnic  school,  which  also  contains 
the  national  museum  of  natural  history.  Here  is  a  good 
collection  of  the  birds  of  Portugal,  with  collections  in  other 
brauches  of  the  zoology  of  Portugal  and  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  Africa — minerals,  fossils,  &c.  The  fossils 
collected  by  the  Geological  Commission  to  illustrate  the 
geology  of  the  kingdom  are  preserved  in  the  sequestrated 
Convento  do  Jesus. 

Lisbon  is  singularly  destitute  of  works  of  high  art. 
The  gallery  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  contains  only 
n  few  pictures  worth  notice.  In  the  custody  of  the  academy 
is  an  interesting  assemblage  of  gold  and  silver  plate  taken 
from  suppressed  monasteries.  There  is  also  a  collection  of 
pictures  at  the  Ajuda  palace.  At  the  Carmo  church  is  an 
archaeological  museum.  The  great  national  library  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  old  theological  works  and  ecclesiastical 
histories  swept  out  of  various  suppressed  monasteries,  and 
has  a  collection  of  24,000  coins  with  some  Roman  bronzes. 
The  Portuguese  take  little  interest  in  literature,  art,  or 
science,  and  almost  everything  connected  with  them  is 
in  a  neglected  state.  Literary  and  scientific  societies  are 
few  in  number  and  badly  supported,  the  principal  one 
being  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  in  1779. 
The  national  printing  office,  a  Government  establishment, 
tarns  out  creditable  work,  but  the  booksellers'  shops  are 
few  and  ill-stocked.  Eight  or  ten  daily  journals  are 
published  in  Lisbon,  and  there  are  a  few  weekly  news- 
papers, besides  periodicals  appearing  at  longer  intervals, 
and  chiefly  devoted  to  special  interests. 

Several  cemeteries  have  been  constructed  of  late  years 
near  Lisbon,  the  practice  of  interring  in  churches  having 
been  abandoned.  In  the  English  cemetery  lies  the  English 
novelist  Fielding,  who  died  here  in  1754;  a  marble 
sarcophagus  with  a  long  Latin  inscription  covers  his  re- 
mains. The  British  residents  maintain  a  chaplain  who 
performs  service  regularly  in  an  adjacent  chapel,  and  the 
Scottish  Presbyterians  have  also  a  place  of  meeting.  The 
great  hospital  of  S.  Jose  contains  beds  for  nine  hundred 
patieuts,  and  the  large  lunatic  asylum  has  accommodation 
for  four  hundred  patients.  The  Foundling  Hospital  takes 
in  more  than  two  thousand  children  annually.  At  Belem 
is  an  excellent  establishment  where  a  large  number  of 
male  orphans  and  foundlings  are  fed,  clothed,  educated, 
and  taught  various  trades.  The  Lazaretto  is  a  vast  build- 
ing on  the  south  side  of  the  Tagus,  where  one  thousand 
inmates  can  be  received  at  one  time. 

Lisbon  is  connected  by  railway  with  Madrid,  and  there  is 
also  a  liue  northward  to  Coimbra  and  Oporto,  as  well  as 
lines  southward  to  Setubal,  Evora,  and  Beja.  Submarine 
cables  connect  it  with  England  and  with  Brazil  Thero 
is  communication  by  regular  lines  of  steamers  with  the 
Portuguese  islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  colonies  in 
Africa,  and  with  a  great  number  of  ports  in  Britain,  con- 
tinental Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Lisbon  is 
the  largest  port  in  tlie  kingdom,  and  its  custom-house  is  a 
soacious  and  very  substantial  fire-proof  building  worthy  of 
any  capital  in  Europe,  in  which  merchants  arc  allowed  to 


deposit  their  goods  free  of  duty  for  a  year,  or  for  two  years 
in  the*,  case  of  Brazilian  produce.  The  duties  annually 
collected  here  exceed  £\,  150, 000,  tobacco  alone  producing 
£400,000.  Upwards  of  1400  foreign  vessels,  and  about 
1100  Portuguese  ships,  including  coasters,  enter  the  port 
annually.  The  annual  importsamount  to  about  .£5,600,000, 
and  the  exports  to  .£4,500,000.  A  considerable  number  of 
foreign  merchants  reside  in  Lisbon,  and  there  are  about 
fifty  British  firms.  The  most  active  commerce  is  carried 
on  with  Brazil  and  Great  Britain,  tropical  produce  being 
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Fig.  2. — Port  of  Lisbon, 
imported  from  the  one,  and  manufactured  goods  from  tde 
other,  while  wine  and  oil  are  sent  to  both  in  return.  The 
wine  for  exportation  is  all  made  and  stored  outside  the  city 
bounds,  so  as  not  to  be  subject  to  the  octroi  duty.  There 
are  several  joint-stock  banks,  one  of  them  being  British 
(the  New  London  and  Brazilian  Bank),  as  well  as  private 
bankers.  Manufactures  are  carried  on  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  largest  establishment  by  far  is  the  tobacco 
manufactory,  where  1600  persons  are  employed,  and  three 
millions  of  pounds  are  annually  manufactured. 

The  chief  supply  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  city  is 
brought  by  an  aqueduct  9  miles  in  length,  from  springs 
situated  on  the  north-west.  This  work,  one  of  the  boasts  of 
Lisbon,  was  completed  in  1738,  and  was  so  well  executed 
that  the  great  earthquake  did  it  no  injury.  It  crosses  the 
Alcantara  valley  on  thirty-five  arches,  the  principal' one 
being  263  feet  above  its  base,  with  a  span  of  110  feet.  *  On 
reaching  the  city  the  water  is  conducted  into  a  covered 
massive  stone  reservoir,  which  an  inscription  styles  "  urbis 
ornamentum  orbis  miraculum,"  and  thence  it  flows  to  the 
fountains,  thirty-one  in  number,  distributed  throughout  the 
city.  From  these  fountains  it  is  removed  in  barrels  to  the 
houses  by  "  Gallegos,"  men  from  Galicia,  who  do  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  hard  work  in  Lisbon.  Although  there 
are  two  other  reservoirs  near  the  city,  the  supply  of  water 
is  insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  place  during  the 
warm  season. 

For  municipal  purposes  the  city  is  divided  into  four 
districts  (barros),  the  whole  under  one  municipal  chamber, 
and  two  suburban  districts  under  separate  chambers.  The 
city  chamber  consists  of  twelve  members  elected  by  the 
burgesses  every  two  years.  -  Its  revenue  is  about  £75,000. 
The  octroi  duties,  levied  on  provisions  and  fuel  entering 
the  city,  are  collected  on  account  of  the  Government, 
and  exceed  £270,000  a  year.  The  police  force  is  paid  by 
the  Government,  and  consists  of  the  municipal  guard,  a 
military  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  under  the  orders  of 
the  home  secretary,  and  a  body  of  ordinary  policemen  at 
the  orders  of  the  civil  governor,  an  official  appointed  by 
Government.  According  to  the  census  of  1878  the  popu- 
lation in  the  thirty-nine  parishes  of  tho  city  and  suburbs 
was  253,000. 

Climate. — Notwithstanding  tho  mildness  of  tho  climate,  Lisbon, 
is  not  considered  a  healthy  place  of  residence,  owing  ehietly  to  the 
defeotive  sanitary  arrangements.  The  nmm.il  ilcnth-xate  is  36 
per  thousand.  The  deaths  are  snid  to  exceed  the  births,  ami  the 
ji»pu!ation  would  therefore  decrease,  were  the  city  not  continually 
recruited   ironi   the   country.      To   chest    invalids  it   is  not  by 
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any  means  to  be  recommended  as  a  winter  restrt,  on  account 
of  the  frequent  and  rapid  changes  of  temperature  to  which  it 
is  subject.  These  changes,  and  the  great  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  sun  and  shade  during  the  winter  and  spring,  are 
dangerous  to  the  delicate.  In  summer  the  heat  is  great,  and  all 
who  have  the  means  betake  themselves  during  that  season  to  Ciutra 
or  to  the  seaside.  The  following  data,  deduced  from  twenty  years' 
observations  (1856  t o  1S75)  taken  at  the  Meteorological  Observatory, 
a  well-managed  institution  which  stands  335  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  will  afford  the  means  of  judging  the  climate  in  its  principal 
futures.  Mean  annual  temperature  of  shade,  60°'37  Fahr. ;  mean 
auuual  range,  61°'2  ;  mean  daily  range,  12°'6  ;  highest  and  lowest 
i  .  tstered  during  the  whole  period,  98°'8  and  30°'3.  Mean  annual 
quantity  of  rain,  28'84  inches  ;  greatest  and  least  annual  quantity 
during  the  period,  3S'3  inches(lS65)  and  17  22  inches  (1874).  The 
rainfall  of  1S76,  however,  amounted  to  45  inches,  more  than  one- 
third -of  which  fell  in  the  month  of  December.  The  mean  annual 
number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  was  one  hundred  and  twelve, 
whilst  snow  fell  only  three  times  during  the  twenty  years.  The 
mean   atmospheric  moisture   (100 -saturation)   was   70'89.      The 

ii  annual  height  of  the  barometer  was  29  8  inches,  and  its  mean 
annual  range  1  i  inches.  The  prevailing  winds  of  the  winter  and 
autumn  ar°  from  the  north,  of  the  spring  and  summer  from  the 
north-north-west. 

rym — The  name  Lisbon  (Portuguese,  Lisbon)  is  a  modification 
of  the  ancient  name  Olisipo,  also  written  Ulyssippo  under  the  in- 
iluence  of  a  mythical  story  of  a  city  founded  by  Ulysses  in  Iberia, 
which,  however,  according  to  Strabo,  was  placed  by  ancient  tradition 

ter  in  the  mountains  of  Turdetania.    Under  the  Romans  Olisipo 

;  ic  a  municipium  with  the  epithet  of  Felicitas  Julia,  but  was 
>>r  in  importance  to  the  less  ancient  Emerita  Augusta  (Merida). 
Alter  the  Romans  the  Goths  and  the  Moslems  successively  became 
roasters  of  the  town  and  district.  Under  the  latter  the  town  bore 
i:i  Arabic  the  name  of  Lashbiina  or  Oshbuna.  It  was  the  first 
j  -<i:it  of  Moslem  Spain  attacked  by  the  Normans  in  the  invasion  of 
S44.  When  Alphonso  I.  of  Portugal  took  advantage  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Almoravid  dynasty  to  incorporate  the  provinces  of 
Estremadura  and  Alemtejo  in  his  new  kingdom,  Lisbon  was  the  last 
city  of  Portugal  to  fall  into  his  hands,  and  yielded  only  after  a 
siege  of  several  months  (21st  October  1147),  with  the  aid  of 
English  and  Flemish  crusaders  who  were  on  their  way  to  Syria.  In 
1184  the  city  was  a^ain  attacked  by  the  Moslems  under  the  power- 
ful caliph  Abu  Ya'kub,  but  the  enterprise  failed.  In  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  I.,  the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  burned  by  the  Cas- 
tilian  army  under  Henry  II.  (1373),  and  in  1384  the  Castilians 
again  beseiged  Lisbon,  but  without  success.  Lisbon  became  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop  in  1390,  the  seat  of  government  in  1422.  It 
gained  much  in  wealth  and  splendour  from  the  maritime  enter- 
prises that  began  with  the  voyage  of  Vasco  da  Gama  (1497).  The 
patriarchate  dates  from  1716.  From  1586  to  1640  Lisbon  was  a 
provincial  town  under  Spain,  and  it  was  from  this  port  that  the 
Spanish  Armada  sailed  in  1588.  In  164D  the  town  was  captured  by 
the  duke  of  Braganza,  and  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  restored. 
For  many  centuries  the  city  had  suffered  from  earthquakes,  of 
more  or  less  violence,  but  these  had  been  almost  forgotten  when,  on 
the  1st  of  November  1755,  it  was  reduced  almost  in  an  instant  to  a 
heap  of  ruins.  A  fire  broke  out  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction, 
and  between  30,000  and  40,000  persons  lost  their  lives.  Ponibal, 
an  unscrupulous  minister,  but  a  man  of  great  talent,  applied 
himself  with  unremitting  energy  both  to  the  protection  of  the 
lights  of  property  (for  the  place  was  infested  by  bauds  of  robbers) 
and  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  buildings.  The  handsomest  part 
of  the  present  city  was  erected  under  his  direction,  but  even  to  this 
day  there  are  edifices  which  speak  forcibly  of  the  great  earthquake. 
Tn  1807  Napoleon  proclaimed  that  the  house  of  Braganza  had 
I  to  reign  in  Europe,  whereupon  the  regent  Don  John  (his 

her  the  reigning  queen  Maria  I.  having  become  insane)  thought 
it  prudent  to  quit  the  country  for  Brazil,  and  next  day  a  French 
army  under  Junot  entered  the  city,  possession  of  which  he  retained 
lor  ten  months.  He  then  quietly  embarked  his  army  under  the 
protection  of  the  inexplicable  convention  of  Cintra  so  disgraceful  to 
English  generals.  In  1859  Lisbon  was  6tricken  by  yellow 
i  ivi  r,  and  many  thousands  were  carried  off  before  the  plague  was 
stayed.  Lisbon  boasts  of  having  been  the  birthplace  of  St 
Anthony,  surnamed  of  Padua,  of  Camocns,  the  national  epic  poet 
(to  whose  honour  a  bronze  statue  has  been  placed  in  one  of  the 
I,  and  of  Pope  John  XXI.  (J1.  Y.  J.) 

LISBURN,  a  market-town,  cathedral  city,  and  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  partly  in 
Antrim  and  partly  in  Down,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  district  on  the  Lagan,  and  on  the  Ulster  Railway, 
8  miles  south-south-west  of  Belfast.  It  is  substantially 
built,  and  consists  principally  of  one  long  and  irregular 
street,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  large  open  space 
for  the  market.     The  parish  church,  which  possesses  a  lino 


octagonal  tower,  is  the  cathedral  church  of  the  united 
dioceses  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  and  contains  a 
monument  to  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  was  bishop  of  the  see. 
Among  other  buildings  are  the  court-hou9e,  the  market- 
house,  the  linen-hall,  aud  the  county  infirmary.  Tliere 
are  a  number  of  charitable  foundations.  The  staple  manu- 
facture of  the  town  is  linen,  specially  damasks  and  muslins. 
There  are  also  bleaching  and  dyeing  works.  The  popula- 
tion in  1871  was  9326,  and  in  1881  it  was  10,834. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I  Lis''urn,  which  was  then  known  as 
Lisnegarvy,  was  only  an  inconsiderable  village,  but  i;a  1627  it  was 
granted  by  Charles  I.  to  Viscount  Conway,  who  erected  the  castle 
for  his  residence,  aud  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
town  by  the  introduction  of  English  and  Welsh  settlers.  In 
November  1041  the  town  was  taken  by  the  insurgents,  who  on  tho 
approach  of  superior  numbers  set  fire  to  it.  The  troops  of  Cromwell 
gained  a  victory  near  the  town  iu  1648,  and  the  castle  surrendered 
to  them  iu  1650.  The  church  was  constituted  a  cathedral  by 
Charles  II.,  from  whom  the  town  received  the  privilege  of  returning 
two  members  to  naiiiament,  but  since  the  Union  it  has  returned 
only  one. 

LISIEUX,  capital  of  an  arrondic-spcient  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Calvados,  Frauce,  113  miles  by  rail  west-north- 
west from  Paris,  and  24  miles  as  the  crow  ilies  east  from 
Caen,  is  prettily  situated  on  the  Touques,  at  the  point 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Orbiquet,  24  miles  above 
Trouville.  The  Paris  and  Caen  Railway  has  a  branch  from 
Lisieux  to  Honfleur  and  Trouville,  and  another  to  Orbec. 
The  cathedral  church,  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  founded 
about  1045,  and  finished  in  1233,  which  has  recently  been 
restored,  is  the  most  interesting  specimen  to  be  found  in 
Normandy  of  the  transition  from  the  Roman  to  the  Ogival 
style.  It  is  360  feet  in  length,  90  in  breadth,  aud  65  in 
height;  the  south  tower  rises  to  230  feet.  The  nave  is 
remarkable  for  harmony  of  proportion,  purity  of  design, 
and  unity  of  style.  The  church  of  St  Jacques,  built  at  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  contains  some  beautiful  glass  of 
the  Renaissance,  some  remarkable  woodwork  and  old 
frescos,  and  a  curious  picture  on  wood,  restored  in  1681. 
The  old  episcopal  palace  (Lisieux  ceased  to  be  a  bishopric 
in  1801)  near  the  cathedral  is  now  used  as  a  court-house 
and  prison.  In  the  court-house  is  a  beautiful  hall  called 
the  Salle  Doree.  The  town  still  retains  quaint  examples  of 
the  wooden  houses  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries; 
and  there  are  some  elegant  modern  villas.  It  also  possesses 
a  charming  public  garden  and  a  small  museum.  The 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers  renders  it  subject  to  disastrous 
inundations ;  bu,t  its  commerce  and  industry  cause  it, 
notwithstanding,  to  rank  among  the  richest  towns  of 
Normandy.  There  is  a  large  cattle  trade,  and  the  arron- 
dissement  has  nearly  three  hundred  factories,  employing 
about  ten  thousand  workmen  in  the  manufacture  of  clotu 
and  cretonnes.  Connected  with  this  industry  are  numerous 
spinning-mills,  bleach-fields,  and  dye-works  ;  aud  there  are 
besides  wool-mills,  chemical  works,  tanneries,  saw-mills, 
and  the  like,  which  bring  up  the  trade  of  Lisieux  to  an 
annual  aggregate  of  upwards  of  50  million  francs.  The 
population  in  1876  was  18,400. 

In  the  time  of  Cresar,  Lisieux,  by  the  name  of  Noviomagus, 
was  the  capital  of  the  Lexovii.  Though  destroyed  by  the  bar- 
barians, by  the  6th  century  it  had  become  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant towns  of  Neustria.  Its  bishopric  is  said  to  date  from  the  3d  or 
4th  century.  In  877  it  was  pillaged  by  the  Normans  ;  and  in  91V 
we  find  it  included  in  the  duchy  by  the  treaty  of  St  Clair-sur-Epte. 
Civil  authority  was  exercised  by  the  bishop  as  count  of  the  town. 
In  1136  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  laid  siege  to  Lisieux,  which  had  taker 
the  side  of  Stephen  of  Blois.  The  war  lasted  five  years,  and  reduced 
Lisieux  and  its  neighbourhood  to  the  direst  extremities  of  famine. 
Iu  11 52  the  marriage  of  Henry  II.  of  England  to  Eleanor  of  Guienne, 
which  added  so  largely  to  his  dominions,  was  celebrated  in  the 
cathedral.  Thomas  a  Becket  took  refuge  here,  and  some  vestments 
used  by  him  are  still  shown  in  the  hospital  chapel.  Taken  by 
Philip  Augustus  and  reunited  to  France  in  1203,  the  town  was  a- 
frequent  subject  of  dispute  between  the  contending  parties  during 
the  Hundred  Years'  War,  the  religious  wars,  aud  those,  of  the  League. 
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Among  the  bishops  of  Lisienx  may  be  mentioned  Nicholas  Or^sme, 
who  died  in  1382,  and  Hern:  Cauchon,  the  judge  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
who  occupied  this  sec  after  he  had  been  driven  from  that  of 
Boauvais. 

LISKEAItD,  anciently  Liscarret,  a  market-town  and 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  England,  is  picturesquely  situated,  partly  in  a 
hollow  and  partly  on  a  rocky  eminence,  12  miles  east  of 
Bodmin,  and  265  west-south-west  of  London  by  rail.  The 
church  of  St  Martin,  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  with  a  tower 
of  earlier  date  which  possesses  a  Norman  arch,  is  the  largest 
ecclesiastical  building  in  the  county,  except  the  chu-rch  of 
Bodmin.  A  town-hall  in  the  Italian  style  was  erected  in 
1859.  A  grammar  school  was  founded  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  there  are  several  other  schools  and  charities.  There  are 
manufactures  of  leather,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  town  is 
dependent  chiefly  on  agriculture,  and  the  neighbouring 
tin,  lead,  and  copper  mines.  Liskeard  returns  one  member 
to  parliament.  It  received  its  first  charter  in  1240,  from 
Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry  III.,  but  its 
principal  charter  in  1586,  from  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
population  of  the  municipal  borough  (area  810  acres) 
in  1S71  was  4700,  and  in  1881  it  was  4479,  that  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  (area  8387  acres)  in  the  same  years 
being  6576  and  5591. 

LISLE,  Joseph  Nicolas  de  (1688-1768),  astronomer, 
was  born  at  Paris  on  April  4,  1688,  and  was  educated  at 
the  College  Mazarin.  His  devotion  to  astronomy  dates 
from  1706,  in  which  year  he  carefully  observed  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun.  In  1714  he  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  in  1720  he  made  the  proposals  for  determin- 
ing the  figure  of  the  earth,  which  were  carried  out  under 
the  auspices  of  that  body  some  years  afterwards.  In  1724 
De  Lisle  visited  England,  where,  through  Newton  and 
Halley,  he  was  received  into  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1726 
he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Catherine  I.  to  the  chair  of 
astronomy  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St 
Petersburg.  In  1747  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was 
allowed  a  very  imperfect  observatory  in  the  Hotel  Cluny, 
where  Messier  and  Lalande  were  among  his  pupils.  In 
1753,  previous  to  the  transit  of  Mercury,  he  published  a 
map  of  the  world  representing  the  effect  of  that  planet's 
parallaxes  in  different  countries,  and  in  1754  he  was  made 
geographical  astronomer  to  the  naval  department.  In 
1762  he  resigned  in  favour  of  Lalande,  and  withdrew  to 
the  abbey  of  Sainte  Genevieve,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy 
on  September  11,  1768. 

Besides  numerous  papers  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Academies  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  St  Petersburg,  he  wrote  Mimoires 
pour  scrvir  a  Vhistoire  ct  aux  progres  de  V  Astronomic,  de  la  Geo- 
graphic, ct  de  la  Physiqi(c  {St  Petersburg,  1738),  Eclipses  circum- 
jovialmm,  ad  annos  1734,  1738,  et  menses  priores  1739  (Berlin, 
1734),  and  Mim&ire  sur  les  nouvcllcs  ddcouverlcs  au  nord  de  la  mcr 
du  Slid  (Paris,  1752-53).     See  Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  757. 

LISMORE,  an  island  of  9600  acres,  about  10  miles  long 
and  averaging  1£  miles  broad,  with  a  population  in  1881 
of  630,  lying  south-west  and  north-east  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Liiinlio  Loch  in  Argyllshire,  Scotland.  The  name 
means  the  great  enclosure  (whether  "  garden,"  as  the 
Scotch,  or  "  fort,"  as  the  Irish  authorities  suppose,  is 
uncertain),  and  occurs  in  Ireland  in  the  AYaterford  Lismore 
and  ten  other  places.  "  Lis  "  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
words  in  compound  Irish  names,  there  being  one  thousand 
four  hundred  townlands  or  villages  which  begin  with  it 
'A  Columb-in  monastery  was  founded  there  by  St  Moluag 
about  592  (Reeves,  Adamnan,  p.  34),  whose  bell  is 
perhaps  that  found  in  1814  at  Kilmichael  Glossary,1  and 
whose  crozier  or  staff  is  in  the  possession  of  the  duke  of 

1  Anderson,  Scotland  in  Early  Christian  Times,  1st  ser.,  p.  206, 
where  it  is  figured. 


Argyll.2  About  1 200  the  see  of  Argyll  was  separated  frmn 
Dunkeld  by  Bishop  John  "  the  Englishman,"  and  Lismore 
soou  after  became  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Argyll,  some- 
times called  "  Episcopus  Lismoriensis "  (Skene,  Celtic 
Scotland,  ii.  p.  408  sq.),  quite  distinct  from  the  bishop  of 
the  Isles  (Sudreys  and  Isle  of  Man),  called  "  Episcopus 
Sodoriensis  "  or  "  Insular'um,"  whose  see  was  divided  into 
the  English  bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man  and  the  Scottish 
bishopric  of  the  Isles  in  the  14th  century  (Keith's 
Catalogue,  p.  173).  The  monastic  establishment  of 
Lismore,  at  one  time  consisting  of  Culdees  (Reeves,  Cul- 
dees,  p.  49),  was  converted  into  a  chapter  of  canons 
regular  and  a  dean,  whose  right  to  elect  the  bishop  was 
recognized  as  early  as  1249  (Baluze,  Miscel.,  vii.  p.  442; 
Orig.  Paroch.  Scot,  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  161). 

Lismore  has  an  accidental  celebrity  from  the  Book  of  the  Dean  of 
Lismore,  a  MS.  collection  of  poems,  Gaelic  and  English,  made  by 
James  M'Gregor,  vicar  of  Fortingall  and  dean  of  Lismore  (1514-51). 
A  selection  of  the  Gaelic  poems,«  with  translations  by  Rev.  T. 
M 'Lauchlan,  and  introduction  by  Mr  W.  F.  Skene,  published  1862,  is 
of  value  both  for  the  language  and  the  contents.  The  language  is  the 
Gaelic  of  the  West  Highlands,  spelt  phonetically,  as  spoken  in  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  and  its  variations  from  ancient  Irish 
on  the  one  hand  and  modern  Gaelic  on  the  other  are  of  much  interest 
to  Celtic  scholars.  Its  contents  are  Ossianic  fragments,  some  of 
Irish,  others  of  Scotch  origin,  and  a  few  more  recent  Gaelic  verses. 
The  publication  of  this  work,  and  J.  F.  Campbell  of  Islay's  collection 
from  oral  sources  of  the  existing  traditional  Gaelic  poetry,  have  for 
the  first  time  given  a  genuine  historical  solution  of  the  Ossianic 
problem  (see  Ossian).  There  are  remains  of  three  castles  on 
Lismore  : — at  Tireforr  a  fort  of  two  concentric  circles  of  dry  stones, 
supposed  to  be  Norse  or  Danish  ;  at  Achindown  a  square  keep  with 
walls  40  feet  high,  believed  to  be  the  palace  of  the  bishop  ;  and  on. 
the  west  side  of  the  island  Castle  Cortfin,  mentioned  in  a 'grant  to 
Campbell  of  Glenurqhay  in  1470  (Orig.  Par.  Sc,  ii.  p.  109). 

LISMORE,  a  market-town  and  seat  of  a  diocese,  partly 
in  Cork  but  chiefly  in  Waterford,  Ireland,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  a  steep  eminence  rising  abruptly  from  the 
Blackwater,  40  miles  west-south-west  of  Waterford.  At 
the  verge  of  the  rock  on  the  western  side  is  the  old  baronial 
castle,  erected  by  King  John  in  1185,  which  was  the 
residence  of  the  bishops  till  the  16th  century.  It  was 
besieged  in  1641  and  1643,  and  in  1645  it  was  partly 
destroyed  by  fire.  To  the  east,  on  the  summit  of  the 
height,  is  the  cathedral  of  St  Carthagh,  erected  in  1663  by 
the  earl  of  Cork,  in  the  Later  English  style,  with  a  square 
tower  surmounted  by  a  tapering  spire.  There  are  a 
grammar  school,  a  free  school,  and  a  number  of  charities. 
Some  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  river,  and  there 
is  a  salmon  fishery.  The  population  of  the  town  id  1871 
was  194G. 

The  original  name  of  Lismore  was  Maghsoiath.  Its  present  name 
was  derived  from  a  monastery,  founded  by  St  Carthagh  in  633, 
which  became  so  celebrated  as  a  scat  of  learning  that  it  is  said 
no  less  than  twenty  churches  were  erected  in  its  vicinity.  In 
the  9th  and  beginning  of  the '10th  centuries  the  town  was  repeat- 
edly pluudered  by  the  Danes,  and  in  978  the  town  and  abbey  were 
burned  by  the  Ossorians.  Henry  II.,  after  landing  at  Waterford. 
received  in  Lismore  castle  the  allegiance  of  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  Ireland.  In  1518  the  manor  was  granted  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  afterwards  earl 
of  Cork.  From  the  earls  of  Cork  it  descended  by  marriage  to  the 
dukes  of  Devonshire.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  municipal  borough 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  when  it  also  received  the  privilege  of  re- 
turning members  to  parliament,  but  at  the  Union  it  was  disfranch- 
ised, and  also  ceased  to  exercise  its  municipal  functions.  LismoTO  is 
the  birthplace  of  Robert  Boyle,  but  its  claim  to  bo  the  birthplace 
of  Congreve  does  not  rest  on  a  sufficient  foundation. 

LISSA  (in  Polish,  Lessna),  a  manufacturing  town  in 
tho  circle  of  Fraustadt,  district  of  Posen,  Prussia,  is 
situated  on  the  Breslau  and  Posen  Railway,  near  the 
frontier  of  Silesia.  Tho  most  prominent  buildings  are  the 
handsome  chateau,  the  mediaeval  town-house,  the  three 
churches,  and  the  synagogue.  Its  manufactures  consist 
chiefly   of   cloth,    liqueurs,    tobacco,    and    wax ;    it   also 

a  See  Orig.  Paroch.  Scot. ,  where  it  is  figured. 
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possesses  several  tanneries  and  a  large  steam  fl  mr-inill, 
and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  iu  grain,  cattle,  spirits,  wine, 
and  furs.  The  population  in  1880  was  11,758,  including 
3810  Roman  Catholics  and  1833  Jews. 
'  Lissa  owes  its  origin  to  a  number  of  Moravian  Brothers  from 
Bohemia,  who  were  banished  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  in  the 
16th  century,  and  found  a  refuge  on  the  estate  of  the  Polish  family 
of  Leczynski.  Their  settlement  received  municipal  rights  in  1548. 
During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  population  was  reinforced  by 
other  refugees,  and  Lissa  became  an  important  commercial  town, 
and  the  chief  seat  of  the  Moravian  Brothers  in  Poland.  Com  F.Mrs 
(q.r. )  was  long  rector  of  the  celebrated  Moravian  school  there.  Lissa 
was  twice  burned  down  (in  1656  and  1707)  during  the  Swedish  and 
Polish  wars. 

LISSA  (Lat.,  Issa  ;  Slav.,  Vis),  an  Austrian  island  in  the 
Adriatic,  9  miles  long,  with  a  greatest  breadth  of  4  miles,  is 
situated  41  miles  from  the  coast  of  southern  Dalmatia, 
almost  due  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Narenta,  in  43°  1'  N. 
1  it.  and  16°  6'  E.  long.  "  The  shape  is  a  long  parallelogram 
with  two  breaks,  the  Porto  di  S.  Giorgio  (one  of  the  finest 
h  irbours  of  Tefuge  in  the  Adriatic)  on  the  eastern  short 
side,  and  the  Vallone  di  Comisa  contained  between  two 
long  prongs  stretching  due  west  and  south-west.  The 
outer  walls  are  stony  ridges  rising  from  470  to  610  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  declining  quaquavereally  to  the  fertile 
plateau  which,  averaging  400  feet  high,  forms  the  body  of 
the  island.  The  apex  is  Monte  Hum,  a  bald  and  flattened 
cune  (1868  feet)  on  the  south-west"  (Burton).  Wine- 
growing (for  which  Issa  was  famous  of  old)  still  forms  the 
principal  means  of  subsistence,  an  average  season  yielding 
from  70,000  to  80,000  barrels ;  but  the  sardine  fishery 
(15,000  to  25,000  barrels  per  annum)  is  of  growing 
importance,  and  the  peasants  distil  about  24,000  £*>  of 
rosemary  oil  annually.  The  island  is  divided  into  two 
communes,  Lissa  and  Comisa.  In  the  former  is  the  chief 
tow.n,  Lissa,  with  the  palace  of  the  old  Venetian  counts 
Gariboldi,  the  former  residence  of  the  English  governor, 
the  monastery  of  the  Minorites,  and  at  a  little  distance  to 
the  west  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Issa.  The 
population,  6485  in  1869,  was  7871  in  1880. 

Issa  is  said  to  have  been  settled  by  people  from  Lesbos,  the  Issa 
of  the  jEgean.  The  Parians,  assisted  by  Dionysius  the  Elder  of 
Syracuse,  introduced  a  colony  in  the  4th  century  v  c.  During  the 
Kii-st  Punic  War  the  Issaeans  with  their  beaked  6hips  helped  the 
Roman  Duilius;  and  the  great  republic,  having  defended  their  island 
against  the  attacks  of  Agron  of  Illyria  and  his  queen  Teuta,  again 
found  them  faithful  and  serviceable  allies  in  the  war  with  Philip  of 
Macedon.  As  early  as  996  we  find  the  Venetians  in  possession  of 
the  island,  and,  though  they  retired  for  a  time  before  the  Ragn- 
eans,  their  power  was  effectually  established  in  1278.  Velo  Selo, 
which  by  that  time  had  become  the  chief  settlement,  was 
ed  by  Ferdinand  of  Naples  in  1483,  and  by  the  Turks  in 
1571.  The  present  city  arose  shortly  afterwards.  During  the 
Napoleonic  wars  Lissa  was  occupied  by  the  French,  but  the  Eng- 
lish defeated  their  squadron  in  1810,  and  kept  possession  of  the 
island  till  July  1815,  erecting  fortifications  (dismantled  in  1870) 
and  making  it  a  oentre  of  operations.  In  1866  the  Italians  under 
Persano  made  an  attack  on  Lissa,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians 
under  Tegetthoff — the  battle  being  fought  about  10  miles  north  of 
the  harbour. 

See  Wilkinson  (1848);  Neale  (1SG1);  Brackenbury,  In  the  Timet,  Auirust  14, 
Is  .,  ;  AVru*  marit.  et  col.,  1867;  and  Burton  In  Jotirn.  Hoy.  Qtog.  Soc.t  1879. 

LISTON,  John  (1776-1846),  comedian,  was  the  son  of 
a  watchmaker  in  Soho,  London,  where  he  was  born  in 
1776.  While  the  teacher  of  a  day  school  near  Leicester 
Square,  he  began  to  take  part  in  private  theatricals,  and 
soon  conceived  a  passion  for  the  stage.  He  made  his  d^but 
at  a  small  theitre  in  the  Strand,  and  shortly  afterwards 
obtained  an  engagement  at  Dublin  theatre,  where,  although 
he  adopted  tragedy  as  his  role,  his  natural'talent  for  acting 
attracted  the  attention  of  Stephen  Kemble,  who  engaged 
him  for  his  theatre  at  Newcastle  on-Tyne.  Discovering 
accidentally  that  his  forte  was  not  tragedy  but  comedy, 
Liston  displayed  in  his  personation  of  old  men  and  country 
boys  a  fund  of  drollery  and  humour  which  proved  irre- 
sistible.    An  introduction  to  Charles  Kemble  led  to  his 


appearance  at  the  Haymarket  in  1805  as  Zekiel  Homespun, 
and  from  this  time  he  occupied  an  unrivalled  position  iu 
his  own  line  of  performance,  his  broad  humour  being 
tempered  by  true  artistic  finish,  while  he  possessed  an 
original  power  of  creation  which,  with  his  boundless  faculty 
in  the  elaboration  of  absurdities,  filled  up  meagre  and 
commonplace  outlines  with  the  characteristics  of  vivid 
individuality.  Paul  Pry,  first  represented  in  1825,  and 
always  his  most  popular  part,  soon  became  to  many  a  real 
personage.  Liston  played  successively  at  Covent  Gardeu, 
Drury  Lane,  and  the  Olympic,  and  remained  on  the  stage 
till  almost  the  close  of  his  life.     He  died  March  22,  1846. 

LISTON,  Robert  (1794-1847),  an  eminent  Scottish 
surgeon,  was  born  on  the  28th  of  October  1794,  at  Eccle- 
fechan,  where  his  father  was  parish  minister.  He  com- 
menced the  Uudy  of  anatomy  under  Dr  Barclay  iu  Edin- 
burgh University  in  1810,  and  soon  became  a  skilful 
anatomist.  After  eight  years'  study,  he  began  his  career 
as  a  lecturer  ou  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  Edinburgli 
School  of  Medicine;  and  in  1827  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  surgeons  to  the  Royal  Infirmary.  In  1835  he  was 
invited  to  fill  the  chair  of  clinical  surgery  in  University 
College,  London.  He  held  the  appointment  until  his 
death,  on  the  7th  of  December  1847.  Liston  was  a 
teacher  more  by  what  he  did  than  by  what  he  said.  He 
taught  simplicity  in  all  operative  procedures;  fertile  in 
expedients,  of  great  nerve,  and  of  powerful  frame,  his  name 
is  remembered  at  the  present  day  as  a  bold  and  rapid 
operator.  He  inspired  all  around  with  confidence,  and 
every  one  present  at  his  operations  felt  that  the  knife  in 
his  hands,  however  rapidly  he  worked,  was  guided  with 
skill  founded  upon  knowledge.  He  was  the  author  of  The 
Elements  of  Surgery  and  Practical  Surgery,  and  niado 
several  improvements  in  methods  of  anmutation,  and'  in 
the  dressing  of  wounds. 

LITANY  This  word  (Xiravda),  like  Am}  (both  from 
XiVo^ai),  is  used  by  Eusebius  and  Chrysostom,  most 
commonly  in  the  plural,  in  a  quite  general  sense,  to  denote 
a  prayer,  or  prayers,  of  any  sort  whatever,  whether  public 
or  private ;  it  is  similarly  employed  in  the  law  of  Arcadius 
{Cod.  Theod.,  xvi.  tit.  5,  leg.  30),  which  forbids  heretics  to 
hold  assemblies  in  the  city  "  ad  litaniam  faciendam."  But 
some  trace  of  a  more  technical  meaning  is  found  in  the 
epistle  (Ep.  63)  of  Basil  to  the  church  of  Neocssarea,  in 
which  he  argues,  against  those  who  were  objecting  to  certain 
innovations,  that  neither  were  "  litanies"  used  in  the  time 
of  Gregory  Thaumaturgns.  The  nature  of  the  recently 
introduced  litanies,  which  must  be  assumed  to  have  been 
practised  at  Neoca;sarea  in  Basil's  day,  can  only  be  vaguely 
conjectured ;  probably  they  had  many  points  in  common 
with  the  "  rogationes,"  which,  according  to  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  had  been  gradually  coming  into  occasional  use 
iu  France  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  especially 
when  rain  or  fine  weather  was  desired,  aud  which,  so  far 
as  the  three  fast  days  before  Ascension  were  concerned, 
were  first  definitely  fixed,  for  one  particular  district  at 
least,  by  Mamertus  or  Mamercus  of  Vienhe  (c.  450  A.D.). 
We  gather  that  they  were  penitential  and  intercessory 
prayers  offered  by  the  community  while  going  about  in 
procession,  fasting,  and  clothed  in  eackloth.  Sidonius 
alludes  to  the  incongruity  of  men  going  "  castorinati  ad 
litanias."  In  the  following  century  the  manner  of  making 
litanies  (litanias  facere)  was  to  some  extent  regulated  for 
the  entire  Eastern  empire  by  one  of  the  Novels  of  Justinian, 
which  forbade  their  celebration  without  the  presence  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  ordered  that  the  crosses  (which 
were  carried  about  in  procession)  should  not  be  deposited 
elsewhere  than  in  churches,  nor  be  carried  by  any  but  such 
persons  as  were  duly  appointed  to  do  so.  The  .first  synod 
of  Orleans  (511  a.d.)  in  its  twenty -seventh  canon  enjoins' 
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for  all  Gaul  that  the  "litanies"  before  Ascension  l>e 
celebrated  fur  three  days  ;  on  these  days  all  menials  are  to 
be  exempt  from  work,  so  that  every  one  may  be  free  to 
attend  divine  service.  The  diet  is  to  be  the  same  as  in 
Quadragesima ;  clerks  not  observing  these  rogations  are  to 
be  punished  by  the  bishop.  la  517  a.d.  the  synod  of 
Gerunda  provided  for  two  sets  of  "litanies";  the  first  were 
'to  be  observed  for  three  days  (from  Thursday  to  Saturday) 
in  the  week  after  Pentecost  with  fasting,  the  second  for 
three  days  from  November  1.  A  synod  of  Paris  (573) 
in  its  tenth  cauon  ordered  litanies  to  be  held  for  three 
days  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  and. the  fifth  synod  of  Toledo 
(63G)  appointed  litanies'  to  be  observed  throughout 
the  kingdom  for  three  whole  days  from  December  14. 
The  first  mentiun  of  the  word  litany  in  connexion  with  the 
Roman  Church  goes  back  to  the  pontificate  of  Pelagius  I. 
(555),  but  implies  th.it  the  thing  was  at  that  time  already 
old-.  In  590  Gregory  I.,  moved  by  the  pestilence  which 
had  followed  an  inundation,  ordered  a  "  litanja  septiformis," 
that  is  to  say,  a  sevenfold  procession  of  clergy,  laity,  monks, 
virgins,  matrons,  widows,  poor,  and  children.  He  is  said 
also  to  have  appointed  the  processions  or  litanies  of  April  25 
(St  Mark's  day),  which  seem  to  have  come  in  the  place  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  old  Robigalia.  In  717  the  synod  of 
Cloveshoe  (can.  16  and  17)  ordered  the  litanies  or  rogations 
to  be  gone  about  by  all  the  clergy  and  people  with  great 
reverence, — on  April  25  "  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman 
Church,"  and  on  the  three  days  before  Ascension  "after 
the  manner  of  our  ancestors."  The  latter  are  still  known 
in  the  English  Church  as  Rogation  Days.  Games,  horse 
racing,  junkettings  were  forbidden  ;  and  in  the  litanies  the 
name  of  Augustine  was  to  be  inserted  after  that  of  Gregory. 
The  reforming  synod  of  Mainz  in  813  ordered  the  major 
litany  to  be  observed  by  all  for  three  days,  not  with 
horses  or  in  magnificent  attire,  but  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
and  barefoot.  The  sick  only  were  exempted  from  this 
command. 

As  regards  the  form  of  words  prescribed  for  use  in  these 
"litanies"  or  "supplications,"  documentary  evidence  is 
somewhat  defective.  Sometimes  it  would  appear  that  the 
"procession"  or  "litany"  did  nothing  else  but  chant 
"  Kyrie  eleison  "  without  variation.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  from  an  early  period  the  special  written  litanies 
of  the  various  churches  all  showed  the  common  features 
which  are  now  regarded  as  essential  to  a  litany,  in  as  far 
as.  they  consisted  of  (1)  invocations,  (2)  deprecations,  (3) 
intercessions,  (4)  supplications.  But  in  details  they  must 
have  varied  immensely.  The  offices  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  at  present  recognize  two  litanies,  the  "  Litaniae 
majores  "  and  the  "Litaniaj  breves,"  which  differ  from  one 
another  chiefly  in  respect  of  the  fulness  with  which  details 
are  entered  upon  under  each  of  the  four  heads  mentioned 
above.  It  is  said  that  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  the 
angels  Orihel,  Raguhel,  Tobihel  were  invoked,  but  the 
names  were  removed  by  Pope  Zacharias  as  really  belonging 
to  demons.  In  some  mediaeval  litanies  there  were  special 
invocations  of  S.  Sapientia,  S.  Fides,  S.  Spes,  S.  Charftas. 
The  major  litanies,  as  given  in  the  Breviary,  are  at  present 
appointed  to  be  recited  on  bended  knee,  along  with  the 
penitential  psalms,  in  all  the  six  week  days  of  Lent  when 
ordinary  service  is  held.  Without  the  psalms  they  are  said 
on  the  feast  of  Saint  Mark  and  on  the  three  rogation  days, 
They  are  also  chanted  in  procession  before  mass  on  Holy 
Saturday.  The  "  litany  "  or  "  general  supplication  "  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  is  appointed  "  to  be  sung  or  said 
after  morning  prayer  upon  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  and  at  other  times  when  it  shall  be  commanded 
by  the  ordinary,"  closely  follows  the  "  Litoniffi  majores  "  of 
the  Breviary,  the  invocations  of  saints  being  of  course 
omitted.     A  very  similar  German   litany  will  bo  found  in 


the  works  of  Luther.  In  the  Roman  Church  there  are  a 
number  of  special  litanies  peculiar  to  r  articular  localities  or 
orders,  such  as  the  "  Litanies  of  Mary  "  or  the  "  Litanies 
of  the  Sacred  Name  ofJesus." 

LITHCOW.  William  (<•.  15S3-C.  1660),  a  noted  Scot- 
tish traveller,  was  born  in  Lanark,' where  his  father  was 
a  burgess,  possessed  of  considerable  heritable  property. 
The  date  generally  assigned  to  his  birth  is  1583  ;  and  he 
was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town, 
then  celebrated  as  a  seminary  of  learning.  His  natural 
disposition  was  probably  active  and  restless,  as  even  in  his 
boyhood  he  tells  us  that  he  made  voyages  to  both  the 
Orkneys  and  the  Shetlands,.  and  somewhat  later  travelled 
through  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  Bohemia, and  Switzer- 
land. The  final  impelling  cause  of  bis  leaving  Scotland, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  some  savage  outrage  com- 
mitted either  upon  himself  or  on  one  nearly  connected  with 
him,  arising,  it  is  thought,  from  some  love  affair,  which 
gave  him  an  intolerable  disgust  to  home.  He  left  his 
native  country  about  1608  or  1609,  and  proceeded  to 
Paris,  where  he  remained  ten  months,  and  then  crossed  the 
Alps  to  Rome  and  Naples;  after  which  he  wandered  through 
Istria,  Dalmatia,  Albania,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia, Palestine,  and  Egypt,  most  of  his  journey  having 
been  performed  on  foot  In  the  course  of  his  travels  he 
escaped  innumerable  dangers  from  robbers,  and  hardships 
from  exposure  to  inclement  weather.  He  returned  to 
England  by  Sicily  and  Paris.  Another  tour  which  he 
made  lay  through  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Hun- 
gary, Germany,  and  Poland.  On  his  arrival  in  London 
he  became  an  object  of  interest  to  King  James,  who,  on 
the  spirit  of  travel  again  returning  upon  him,  furnished 
him  with  commendatory  letters  to  all  kings,  princes, 
dukes,  &c,  whose  territories  he  might  desire1  to  visit. 
In  1619,  accordingly,  he  went  over  to  France,  and  thence 
passed  through  Portugal  and  Spain  as  far  as.  Malaga. 
There  he  was  apprehended  as  a  spy,  and  after  suffering 
the  most  excruciating  tortures,  first  in  prison  and  after- 
wards in  the  Inquisition,  he  was  at  length  released  on 
the  interference  of  the  English  consul,  and  allowed  to 
return  to  England  in  1621.  The  minute  description  which 
he  eives  of  the  terrible  torture  to  which  he  wiis  subjected 
is  almost  unequalled  for. horror,  and,  when  he  arrived  in 
London,  he  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  more  dead  than 
alive.  He  was  carried  on  a  feather  bed  to  Theobald's  in 
order  that  King  James  might  be  an  eyewitness  of  what 
he  called  his  "  martyred  anatomy."  The  whole  court 
crowded  to  see  him.  The  king  commanded  that  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  of  him,  and  he  was  twice 
sent  to  Bath  at  his  .Majesty's  expense.  On  recovering  his 
health,  he  was  desired  by  James  to  apply  to  Gondomar, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  for  recovery  of  the  money  and 
other  valuables  of  which  he  had  been  plundered  by  the 
governor  of  Malaga,  and  for  a  thousand  pounds  in  repara- 
tion of  his  injuries.  Gondomar  gave  fair  promises  that  all 
his  demands  should  be  granted,  but  nothing  was  done. 
Whereupon,  having  met  the  ambassador  at  the  royal  levee, 
and  reproached  him  with  his  perfidy,  after  high  words  on 
both  sides,  Litbgow  furiously  assailed  him  with  his  lists,  in 
the  presence  of  the  king,  the  imperial  ambassador,  and  tho 
knights  and  gentlemen  of  the  court.  This,  of  course,  was 
an  offence  which  could  not  be  passed  over,  and,  though  his 
boldness  was  generally  commended,  he  had  to  suffer  an 
imprisonment  of  nine  weeks  in  the  Marshalsea.  His  latter 
years  are  understood  to  have  been  spent  in  his  native  town, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  died  somewhere  about  1660. 

A  portion  of  liis  travels  appeared  in  a  small  volume  in  London 
in  liiH,  but  the  complete  work  was  not  published  till  1632.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  reprinted.  It  was  also  translated  into  Dut^h 
and  published  at  Amsterdam  in  his  Lifetime,  Hia  other  works  a'*) 
—An  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Breda  (1637)  at  which  he  had  bef» 
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present  ;  A  Survey  of  London  and  England's  Stale,  1643  ;  Relation 
of  Oie  Siege  of  Newcastle,  1645.  His  poetical  remains,  collected  by 
James  Maidment,  were  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1863. 

LITHIUM,    one    of    the    rarer    metallic     elements, 
intermediate  in  its  character  between  sodium  and  barium. 
It  was  discovered  in  1817  by  Arfvedson  in  the  course  of 
an    analysis   of    petalite   in    Berzelius's   laboratory.      He 
recognized  the  presence  in  this  mineral  of  a  new  kind  of 
alkali,  which  his  master  subsequently  named  "lithia,"to 
denote   its   mineral   origin.     Lithia,  though    widely    dis- 
seminated  throughout  the   mineral    world — traces   of   it 
being  found  in  almost  all  alkaliferous  silicates,  in  the  soils 
derived  from  these,  and  in  many  mineral  waters — nowhere 
occurs  in  any  abundance,  except  in  the  immense  masses  of 
lithia-mica  (lepidolite)   known  to  exist  in  Bohemia.     Of 
other  lithia-minerals  (all  rare)  we  may  name  petalite  and 
spodumene  (both  sjlicates  of   alumina  and  alkalies)  and 
triphylline,  a  mixed  phosphate  of  ferrous,  manganous,  and 
lithium  oxides.     Only  lepidolite  comes  into  consideration 
as  a  raw  material  for  the  preparation  of   lithia  and  its 
Baits.     But  the  extraction  from  it  of  pure  lithia  in  any 
form  is  difficult.     The  first  step  is  the  disintegration  of 
the  finely  powdered  mineral,  which  may  be    effected  by 
means  of  vitriol  and  hydrofluoric  acid  (or  vitriol  and  fluor- 
spar) ;.  the  silicon  goes  off  as  gaseous  fluoride,  the  bases 
remain  as  sulphates.     Or  else  we  may  mix  the  mineral 
intimately  with  quicklime,  and  by  very  intense  heating  of 
the  mixture  produce  a  more  highly  basic  silicate,  which  is 
readily  disintegrable  by  acids.     In  either  case  it  is  easy 
to  unite  all  the  bases  (A1203,  Fe203,  CaO,  MgO,  Li20, 
K20,  Na20)  into   a   solution  of   chlorides  or   sulphates. 
From  it  we  precipitate  successively  and  remove  by  filtra- 
tion (1)  the  bases  not  alkalies  or  Li20  by  means  of  excess 
of  milk  of  lime,  and  (2)  the  lime  introduced  by  operation  (1) 
by  means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.     There  results  a  mixed 
solution  of  potash,  soda,  lithia,  and  ammonia  salt,  from  which 
the  last-named  component  is  easily  removed  by  evaporation 
to  dryness  and  ignition.    For  these  very  tedious  operations 
Troost  has  substituted  an  elegant  process  which,  though 
admittedly  imperfect  in  the  analytic   sense,  lends   itself 
admirably  to  manufacturing  purposes.     He  mixes  ten  parts 
of  the  finely  powdered  mineral  with  ten  parts  of  carbonate 
of  baryta,  five  parts  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  three  parts  of 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  melts  down  the  mixture  in  a  power- 
ful wind-furnace.     There  results  a  mass  which  separates 
spontaneously   into  a  lower   layer  forming  a  transparent 
glass,  and   an    upper  one    consisting  of  the  sulphates  of 
barium,    potassium     (sodium),    and     lithium,    the     latter 
representing  about  three-fourths  of  the  lithia  contained  in 
the  mineral.     By   treatment  with  water  the  sulphate  of 
baryta   is   easily   removed    as   an  insoluble  residue ;  the 
mixed  alkaline  sulphates  are  converted  into  chlorides  by 
decomposition  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  from  the  dry 
mixed  chlorides  approximately  pure  chloride  of  lithium  is 
obtained  by  lixiviation  with  ether-alcohol,  which  solvent 
dissolves  only  very  small  proportions  of  the  other  chlorides. 
To  purify  the  crude  chloride  it  is  dissolved  in  water  and, 
by  double  decomposition  with  carbonate  of  Boda,  converted 
into  a   precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lithia,  Li2C03,  which 
must  be  washed  with  small  instalments  of  water,  as  it  is 
very   appreciably    soluble   in    water.     This   carbonate   of 
lithia  is  still  contaminated  with  soda.     To  purify  it  fully 
dissolve  it  in  water  with  the  help  of  carbonic  aoid;  filter, 
and  evaporate  slowly  on  a  water-bath ;  the  added  carbonic 
acid  goes  off,  and   pure  carbouate  of  lithia  separates  out 
in    crystalline  c»usts  (Troost).     One  litre  of    pure  water 
dissolves  12  grammes;  1  litre  of  water  kept  saturated  with 
carbonic  acid  dissolves  525  grammes  of  the  carbonate.    The 
dry  silt  fuses  at  a  red  heat,  but  before  doing  so  loses  part 
of  its   carbonic   acid,  which,  after  cooling,  it  shows  no 
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tendency  to  take  up  again  from  the  atmosphere.  Perfectly 
acid-free  lithia,  Li20,  can  be  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  the  carbonate  and  pure  charcoal  in  a  platinum  crucible,  or 
by  heating  the  nitrate  for  a  long  time  in  a  silver  one.  If  the 
preparation,  ultimately,  of  the  hydrate  LijOHjO  =  2LiOH 
is  contemplated,  the  latter  operation  may  be  very  materially 
shortened  by  addition  of  metallic  copper,  which  reduces 
the  nitric  acid.  The  anhydrous  oxide,  when  treated  with 
water,  dissolves  without  much  evolution  of  heat  as  hydrate, 
LiOH,  which,  by  evaporation  (in  silver)  is  easily  obtained 
in  the  solid  form.  It  melts  at  a  dull  red  heat,  but  at  eveu 
higher  temperatures  loses  no  water.  It  dissolves  in  water 
(far  less  abundantly  than  Boda),  with  formation  of  a  Btrongly 
alkaline  solution,  which  neutralizes  all  acids,  with  forniatiou 
of  salts.  Like  baryta,  it  refuses  to  form  acid  sulphates  or 
carbonates  (the  bodies  HLiS04  and  HLiC03  exist  only  in 
solution),  and  forms  insoluble  or  almost  insoluble  6alts  with 
carbonic  and  phosphoric  acids  (formuh-e  Li2C03  and 
Li3P04);  and,  last  not  least,  it  is  not  reducible  to  metal  by 
charcoal  at  any  temperature.  Add  to  this  that  the  highly 
deliquescent  chloride  LiCl,  when  dehydrated  by  heating, 
always  loses  part  of  its  chloriue  as  HC1,  and  we  feel 
tempted  to  conclude  that  in  the  case  of  lithium,  as  in  that 
of  barium  or  magnesium,  two  equivalents  are  united  into 
one  atom  -Li  =  Li2  =14.  But  the  specific  heat  of  the  metal 
demands  the  lesser  number.1 

Metallic  Lithium,  although  long  before  known  to  exist,  was  suc- 
cessfully prepared  for  the  first  time  in  1855,  by  Bunsen.  lie 
obtained  it  by  fusing  the  pure  chloride  in  a  porcelain  crucible, 
and  decomposing  the  fused  salt  by  a  battery  of  four  or  six 
"  Bunsens,  using  a  rod  of  retort  charcoal  as  a  positive  snd  a 
knitting  wire  as  a  negative  pole.  The  metal  separates  out  in  about 
pea-sized  globules,  which  stick  to  thi><;ire,  and,  thanks  to  the 
protecting  action  of  the  fused  chloride,  can  be  lifted  out  and  "col- 
lected without  reoxidation,  under  rock-oil.  Lithium  is  a  silver- 
white  metal,  of  only  '58  specific  gravity  (it  floats  on  rock-oil), 
somewhat  softer  than  lead,  and  like  it  susceptible  of  being  pressed 
into  wire*  It  tarnishes  in  air,  though  far  less  readily  than  sodium. 
When  thrown  upon  water  it  gradually  dissolves  as  hydiate,'"«v'th 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  but  without  fusing.  The  metal  melts  at 
180°  C,  and  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  takes  fire  and  bums 
into  oxide  with  a  brilliant  white  flame.  Hence  the  characteristic 
intensely  red  colour  which  a  colourless  gas  flame  assumes  when  a 
lithium  salt  is  volatilized  in  it.  must  be  a  property-  of  something 
else  than  the  metal  itself;  perhaps  it  is  tho  hydroxide  LiOH  that 
emits  it.  The  red  lithium  flame  forms  a  spectrum  consisting  chiefly 
of  one  brilliant  red  and  a  somewhat  faint  orange  line. 

Lithia-salt  solutions  behave  to  general  reagents  pretty  much  like 
those  of  potash  or  soda,  from  which,  however,  they  differ  in  the 
following  points  :— (1)  concentrated  solutions  are  precipitated  by 
'"  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  ;  (2)  even  dilute  solutions  when  mixed 
with  phosphate  of  soda  and  caustic  soda,  in  the  heat  more  readily, 
give  precipitates  of  the  phosphate  P04Li3,  soluble  in  2530  parts 
of  plain,  and  in  3900  parts  of  ammonia  water,  more  largely  in 
solutions  of  ammonia  salts  ;  (3)  unlike  potassium  salts,  they  give 
no  precipitate  w,ith  chloride  of  platinum.  (W.  D.) 

LITHOGRAPHY.  The  principle  upon  which  the  art 
of  lithography  is  based  is  very  simple — the  antagonistic 
qualities  of  grease  and  water.  An  unctuous  composition 
is  made  to  adhere  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  limestone;  the 
parts  thus  covered  acquire  the  power  of  receiving  printing 
ink  ;  the  other  parts  are  prevented  from  receiving  it  by  the 
interposition  of  a  film  of  water;  and  then  by  pressing 
paper  strongly  upon  the  stone  impressions  are  obtained. 
There  are  two  distinct  branches  in  lithography— drawing 
and  printing.  Those  practising  the  first  are  known  as 
lithographic  draughtsmen  or  writers,  the  second  as  litho- 
graphic printers. 

The  art  of  lithography  was  discovered  by  Alois 
Senefelder,  a  native  of  Prague,  born  6th  November  1771. 
His  father,  Peter  Senefelder,  was  one  of  the  performers  of 

1  Lithia  oxide  and  carbonate  wero  lonR  supposed  to  exert  a  charac- 
teristically powerful  corrosive  action  on  platinum  vessels  used  for  their 
fusion.  This,  according  to  TroOBt,  holds  only  for  such  preparationa 
as  are  contaminated  with  rubidia  or  CKsia.  The  pure  lithia  com- 
pounds, even  the  oxide  (and  hydrate  ¥),  do  not  attack  platinum.  ' 
1  YTV    --   «0 
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the  Theatre  Royal  at  Munica.  The  son  Alois  wished  to 
follow  the  same  profession,  but,  his  father  being  opposed 
to  this,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Ingolstadt,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  Owing  to 
the  death  of  his  father  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  unable 
to  continue  his  studies  at  the  university,  and,  yielding  to 
his  old  inclination,  he  tried  to  support  himself  as  a 
performer  and  author,  but  without  success.  In  order  to 
accelerate  the  publication  of  one  of  his  works,  he  frequently 
spent  whole  days  in  the  printing  office,  and  thus  became 
acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  the  process  of  print- 
ing. It  appeared  so  simple  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
purchasing  a  small  printing  press,  thus  enabling  himself 
to  print  and  publish  his  own  compositions  ;  but  his  means 
were  inadequate,  and  to  this  circumstance  we  probably 
owe  the  invention  of  lithography.  Unable  to  pay  for  the 
engraving  of  his  compositions,  he  attempted  to  engrave 
them  himself.  He  tried  numerous  experiments  with  little 
success ;  tools  and  skill  were  alike  wanting.  Copper-plates 
were  expensive,  and  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number 
entailed  the  tedious  process  of  grinding  and  polishing 
afresh  those  he  had  used.  About  this  period  his  attention 
was  accidentally  directed  to  a  fine  piece  of  Kcllheim  stone 
which  he  had  purchased  for- the  purpose  of  grinding  his 
ink.  His  first  idea  was  to  use  it  merely  for  practice  in 
his  exercises  in  writing  backwards,  the  ease  with  which 
the  stone  could  be  ground  and  polished  afresh  being  the 
chief  inducement.  The  idea  of  being  able  to. take  impres- 
sions from  the  stone  had  not  yet  occurred  to  him.  While 
he  was  engaged  one  day  in  polishing  a  stone  slab  on 
which  to  continue  his  exercises,  his  mother  entered  the 
room  and  desired  him  to  write  her  a  bill  fur  the  washer- 
woman, who  was  waiting  for  the  linen.  Neither  paper 
nor  ink  being  at  hand,  the  bill  was  written  on  the  stone 
he  had  just  polished.  The  ink  used  was  composed  of 
wax,  soap,  and  lamp-black.  Some  time  afterwards,  when 
about  to  wipe  the  writing  from  the  stone,  the  idea  all  at 
once  struck  him  to  try  the  effect  of  biting  the  stone  with 
aqua  fortis.  If  the  parts  written  on  resisted  its  action, 
impressions  might  then  be  taken  in  the  same  way  as  from 
wood  engravings.  Surrounding  the  stone  with  a  border 
of  wax,  he  covered  its  surface  with  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  aqua  fortis  and  ten  parts  of  water.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  was  that  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  he  found 
the  writing  elevated  about  the  tenth  part  of  a  line  (j-n-j- 
inch).  He  then  proceeded  to  apply  the  printing  ink  to 
the  stone,  using  at  first  a  common  printer's  ball,  but  soon 
found  that  a  thin  piece  of  board  covered  with  fine  cloth 
answered  better,  communicating  the  ink  more  equally. 
He  was  able  to  take  satisfactory  impressions,  and,  the 
method  of  printing  being  new,  he  hoped  to  obtain  a  patent 
for  it,  or  even  some  assistance  from  the  Government.  For 
years  Senefelder  continued  his  experiments,  until  the  art 
not  only  became  simplified,  but  reached  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  his  hands.  In  later  years  the  kiug  of  Bavaria 
settled  a  handsome  pension  on  Senefelder.  He  died  at 
Munich  in  1834,  having  lived  to  see  his  invention  brought 
to  comparative  perfection. 

Materials  Employed  by  the  Lithographic  Artist.  — Litho- 
graphic stones  are  very  compact  homogeneous  limestones, 
imported  chiefly  from  Germany.  The  traffic  has  its  centre 
in  the  village  of  Solenhofen,  in  the  district  of  Monheim. 
The  Solenhofen  stone,  in  its  chemical  decomposition,  con- 
sists of  lime  and  carbonic  acid.  It  is  generally  cut  in 
slabs  from  2  to  3  inches  in  thiokness,  and  is  sold  by 
weight.  Stones  yielding  impressions  in  the  lithographic 
press  have  been  found  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Canada, 
and  the  West  Indies;  but  all  are  much  inferior  to  the  best 
German  stones.  Lithographic  stones  vary  in  colour  from 
a  dull  grey  or  yellow  to  a  light  creamy  shade,  the  dark 


grey  stones  being  the  hardest.  They  are  sometimes  uneven 
in'  colour,  having  light  and  dark  patches.  These  are 
suitable  for  ordinary  transfer  work;  but,  in  cases  where 
the  artist  requires  to  see  the  effect  he  is  producing  during 
progress  (as  in  chalk  drawing),  stones  of  an  even  grey  or 
drab  colour  should  be  selected. 

Lithographic  ink  is  composed  of  tallow  (4oz.),wax(o  oz.), 
soap  (4  oz.),  shellac  (3  oz.),  and  quant,  suff.  of  fine  Paris 
black.  The  inks  of  Lemercier  and  Vanhymbeeck  are 
generally  considered  as  among  the  best.  Lithographic 
chalk  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ink,  but  requires 
to  be  burnt  sufficiently  hard  for  use  in  drawing.  Excellent 
lithographic  crayons  are  manufactured  by  Lemercier  of 
Paris.  They,  are  made  of  several  degrees  of  hardness, 
copal  chalk,  used  for  outlining,  being  the'hardest. 

Transfer  paper  for  writiug  and  drawing  is  prepared  by 
coating  the  surface  of  the  paper  with  a  composition  of  size, 
made  from  parchment  cuttings  and  flake  white.  Some- 
times the  coating  is  composed  of  starch  and  glue.  Colouring 
matter,  generally  gamboge,  is  added,  the  object  being  to 
show  more  readily  which  is  the  coated  side  of  the  paper. 
The  coating  is  applied  with  a  full  brush.  For  writing, 
the  paper  used  is  thin,  for  drawing  it  is  thicker;  for  large 
subjects  ordinary  drawing  paper  is  used.  It  is  afterwards 
glazed  by  being  pulled  through  the  lithographic  press,  face 
down,  on  a  smooth  stone,  or  hot  pressed.  There  are 
several  other  varieties  of  transfer  papers — a  transparent  or 
tracing  paper,  and  a  transfer  paper  for  chalk  drawing,  hav- 
ing a  finely  granulated  surface.  Mr  Nelson  of  Edinburgh 
patented  a  method  of  graining  transfer  paper  by  means  of 
stippled  plates.  The  older  method  was  to  press  the  coated 
surface  of  the  paper  on  an  ordinary  sand-grained  ston°  or 
plate. 

Instruments  and  Appliances  used  in  Lithographic  Draw- 
ing and  Writing. — For  the  finer  purposes  of  lithography 
ordinary  steel  pens  are  useless;  "Perry's  lithographic 
pen  "  may  be  found  serviceable  when  the  work  is  not  very 
delicate.  Transfer  writers  prefer  pens  of  their  own  mak- 
ing. These  are  either  made  from  quills  scraped  down, 
before  cutting,  with  a  piece  of  broken  glass,  until  the 
barrel  yields  to  pressure  of  the  nail,  or  cut  with  a  pair  of 
sharp  scissors  from  thin  sheets  of  steel  prepared  for  tbe 
purpose.  This  operation  is  difficult,  and  requires  much 
skill  and  practice.  Pens  are  also  made  of  watch  springs, 
reduced  to  the  necessary  tenuity  by  nitric  acid  and  water. 

Lithographic  brushes  are  made  from  red  sable  crowquill 
pencils  ;  a  portion  of  the  hair  is  cut  away  all  round,  and 
only  the  central  part  of  the  brush  is  used. 

Scrapers  are  employed  in  correcting  the  work  upon  stone, 
but  a  penknife  or  ordinary  erasing  knife  answers  the  uur- 
pose  equally  well. 

Crayon  holders  of  the  ordinary  kind  may  be  used  for 
lithographic  chalk.  When  cut  in  two  and  fitted  with  a 
wooden  handle,  they  will  be  found  lighter  and  pleasanter 
to  work  with. 

The  hand-board  is  a  piece  of  wood  about  6  inches  v  ide, 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  somewhat  longer  than 
the  stone  on  which  the  draughtsman  works.  It  rests  upon 
thick  strips  of  millboard  fixed  round  the  edges  of  the 
stone,  to  keep  it  from  touching  the  part  to  be  drawn  on. 

Ruling  and  circle  pens,  parallel  rulers,  tracing  paper,  a 
tracing  point,  and  red  tracing  paper,  for  transferring 
tracings''^)  paper  or  stone,  are  also  requisites. 

Drawing  on  Stone. — The  Chalk  Method. — For  artistic 
purpeses  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  and  interesting 
department  of  lithography.  In  preparing  the  stone  for 
chalk  drawing,  the  surface,  instead  of  being  polished,  is 
broken  up  into  minute  points  or  "  grained."  The  coarseness 
or  fineness  of  the  grain  is  varied  according  to  the  work  to 
be  done.     A  hard  stone,  free  from  veins,  marks,  and  chalk 
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spots,  and  of  a  clear  grey 'colour,  is  selected.  It  is"  first 
ground  and  pumiced  to  free  it  from  scratches.  A  small 
quantity  of  the  finest  gravel  sand,  or  "  graining-sand,"  is 
sprinkled  over  the  surface,  and  a  few  drops  of  water  added; 
a  smaller  stone  of  the  same  size  and  hardness  is  placed 
above,  face  downwards,  and  moved  about  with  a  circular 
motion  ;  water  is  added  from  time  to  time,  and  fresh 
sand  when  needed.  Care  must  be  taken  that  no  Bcratcb.es 
are  caused  by  grains  of  coarser  sand  finding  their  way 
to  the  stone;  the  stone  is  afterwards  washed  in  clean 
water  and  dried,  and  the  grain  tested  with  a  crayon.  If 
it  prove  too  coarse  or  too-  fine,  or  if  scratches  are  dis- 
.red,  the  graining  is  done  over  again. 

The  drawing  is  then  traced  upon  the  stone.  As  it  has 
to  be  reversed,  the  tracing  is  fastened  face  downwards  ;  red 
tr  cine  paper  is  introduced  between,  and  the  outline  care- 
fully gone  over  with  a  steel  tracing  point  or  a  hard  pencil. 
i  li  ■  tracing  papers  are  then  removed,  and  the  surface  of 
the  stone  protected  with  a  sheet  of  plain  paper.  The 
Land-board  is  placed  across. to  keep  the  warmth. of  the 
hand  from  causing  the  condensation  of  moisture  resulting 
from  its  coming  in  contact  with  the  paper  covering  the 
stone.  The  paper  covering  the  part  of  the  drawing  to  be 
first  commenced  is  then  removed.  The  crayons  are  pointed 
with  the  knife,  cutting  from  the  point  upwards. 

Great  care  and  cleanliness  are  necessary  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  work.  If  the  artist  wishes  to  talk  he  ought 
first  to  cover  up  the  surface  of  the  stone,  as  a  drop  of  saliva 
falling  npon  it  prevents  the  penetratiou  of  the  chemical 
chalk,  and  a  white  spot  will  be  the  result  when  the  drawing 
is  "  brought  up  "  by  the  printer.  If  the  stone  is  touched 
by  greasy  hands,  the  form  of  .the  fingers  and  of  the  skin 
will  appear  in  black. 

The  drawing  is  commenced  by  outlining.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  hardest  chalk  (copal)  may  be  used,  but  No.  1, 
when  it  will  answer  the  purpose,  is  better.  The  "  tinting  " 
or.  shading  follows  ;  lights  may  be  picked  out  with  the 
scraper  or  penknife,  and  ink  used  when  sharp,  dark 
touches  are  desirable.  It  is  difficult  to  rectify  mistakes  ; — 
prevention  is  better  than  cure.  In  reversing  the  drawing 
a  small  hand  looking-glass  will  be  found  useful. 

When  completed  the  drawing  is  "etched."  There  are 
two  different  way3  of  applying  the  acid — one  by  flooding 
the  stone  with  nitric  acid  diluted  with  water,  the  other 
,with  acid  diluted  with  gum-water,  applied  with  a  flatj  soft 
brush  about  4  or  5  inches  in  width.  Although  this  opera- 
tion appears  simple,  it  is  not  without  risks ;  much  of  the 
success  of  the  impressions  depends  upon  it.  If  the  stone 
is  loo  strongly  etched,  the  delicate  tints  and  lines  dis- 
appear; if  not  etched  strong  enough,  the  drawing  is  apt  to 
lose  clearness,  and  run  smutty  in  printing.  When  the 
etching  is  completed,  the  water  is  drained  off  and  the  stone 
gummed  and  allowed  to  dry.  It  may  then  be  put  into  the 
hand!  of  the  printer  for  proving. 

Pen  and  Brush  Mithod.-^-The  surface  of  the  stone  is 
ground  and  afterwards  polished  with  Water-of-Ayr  stone  or 
tone.  The  drawing  or  writing  is  traced  upon  the 
surface  in  the  manner  already  described.  The  principal 
ick  in  this  method  is  the  necessity  of  reversing  writ- 
ing and  lettering,  which  cannot  be  done  without  consider- 
able practice.  Its  advantages  over  the  transfer  method 
scarcely  compensate  for  the  additional  difficulties.  The 
otone  is  etched  as  in  chalk  drawing  before  passing  into  the 
i's  hands. 

Engraving  on  stone  is  chiefly  useful  in  the  reproduction 
of  drawings  by  architects,  civil  engineers,  &c.  Its  advant- 
und  sharpness  in  drawing  and  printing. 
A  thin  film  of  gum  is  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  stone; 
and  when  dry  washed  off;  a  dark  ground  is  then  laid  on 
by  rubbing  in  Paris  black.     Red  grounds  also  are  sometimes 


used.  The  tracing,  if  on  a  black  ground,  is  made  Willi 
paper  prepared  with  chrome  yellow,  if  on  a  red  ground 
with  Paris  black.  The  method  of  engraving  is  simple.  The 
tools  are  strong  needles,  firmly  fixed  in  cane  handles,  and 
good  spring  dividers  ;  the  incised  lines  show  white  upon 
the  black  or  red  ground.  When  the  work  is  finished  they 
are  filled  up  with  fatty  ink,  and  the  stone  cleared  with 
water  and  a  piece  of  coarse  flannel. 

In  printing,  the  stone  is  damped  in  the  usual  way,  but 
the  ink  is  applied  with  a  dabber  instead  of  a  roller. 

Lithography  on  Paper,  or  Transfer  Lithography. — By 
this  method  the  work  is  done  on  paper,  and  afterward.-s 
transferred  to  the  stone.  The  paper  has  been  already 
described,  as  also  the  instruments  used  in  writing  and 
drawing.  The  ink  is  prepared  by  rubbing  a  small  quantity 
into  a  saucer  of  white  delft  or  china,  the  saucer  being  first 
heated  to  make  the  ink  adhere  ;  water  is  then  added,  and 
the  ink  rubbed  with  the  finger  till  it  dissolves.  Care  has 
to  be  taken  to  make  it  of  the  proper  consistency.  If  pal«" 
and  thin,  it  will  not  transfer  properly ;  if  too  thick,  it  will 
not  flow  freely-  from  the  pen  or  brush,  and  will  spread  iu 
transferring. 

The  paper  should  not  be  handled  or  touched,  except  at 
the  edges.  Finger  marks  from  a  moist  or  greasy  baud  will 
roll-up  black.  A  piece  of  clean  white  paper  is  kept  under 
the  hand  when  working.  The  same  line  must  not  be  gone 
over  twice  while  wet,  as  the  composition  on  the  surface  of 
the  paper  is  apt  to  get  mixed  with  the  ink  and  destroy  its 
qualities.  In  drawing  on  chalk  transfer  paper  the  crayon 
is  used  instead  of  the  brush  or  pen.  Dark  touches  may  be 
put  in  with  ink,  and  the  lights  picked  out  with  the  knife. 

The  stone  for  the  reception  of  transfers  is  polished  free 
from  perceptible  scratches,  and  is  generally  warmed  to 
make  it  more  susceptible  of  receiving  the  ink.  The  transfer 
is  placed  face  downwards  on  the  stone,  pulled  repeatedly 
through  the  press,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  trough, 
where  hot  water  is  poured  over  it.  It  is  then  peeled  off, 
leaving  the  ink  and  the  composition  on  the  stone  ;  the  latter 
is  washed  off,  and  the  stone  gummed  and  allowed  to  dry. 
The  work  is  afterwards  "  proved  "  by  rolling-up,  cleaning, 
etching,  and  taking  the  first  impressions. 

The  transfer  method  is  also  applied  successfully  to  the 
reproduction  by  lithography  of  engraved  plates,  wood  en- 
gravings, and  type. 

Photo-Lithography. — By  this  method  copies  of  prints  or 
drawings  executed  in  clear  lines  or  dots  can  be  produced. 
They  may  be  either  of  the  same  or  of  altered  dimensions. 
The  copying  is  done  by  photography  upon  glass ;  but,  as  it 
is  necessary  that  the  negatives  should  have  straight  marginal 
lines,  ordinary  photographic  lenses  are  not  adapted  for  the 
purpose — "  rectilinear,'"  "  aplanaticj"  "  symmetrical,"  and 
other  varieties  being  used  instead.  The  negative  is  put 
into  a  photographic  printing  frame,  and  a  piece  of  sensitive 
transfer  paper  placed  face  downwards  upon  it,  the  glass 
side  being  exposed  to  the  light.  The  time  of  exposure 
varies  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  the 
quality  of  the  negative.  When  sufficiently  exposed  i,t  is 
carried  into  a  dark  room,  the  photographic  print  taken  out 
of  the  frame,  laid  face  downwards  on  a  stone  coated  over 
with  transfer  ink,  and  pulled  through  the  press.  It  is 
then  soaked  for  a  few  minutes  in  water  warmed  to  the 
temperature  of  100°,  and  the  inked  side  of  the  paper 
carefully  sponged  with  gum-water  to  remove  the  transfer- 
ring ink  from  the  parts  upon  which  the  light  could  not  act. 
After  being  washed  in  warm  water  it  is  allowed  to  dry, 
and  is  then  transferred  to  the  stone  and  printed  from  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Zincography  so  nearly  resembles  lithography  in  its 
principles  that  a  very  few  words  of  explanation  will  be 
sufficient.     Zinc  plates  possess  the  advantage  of  costing'  less 
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ana  feeing  much  more  portable  than  lithographic  stones, 
and  are  easily  cut  into  convenient  sizes.  TJisy  are  grained 
in  the  same  manner  as  lithographic  stones,  a  lnnller  of  zinc 
being  used  instead  of  one  of  stone.  Drawings  on  zinc, 
whether  in  chalk  or  ink,  are  executed  on  a  grained  surface. 
Zinc  plates  are  subject  to  oxidation,  and  care  nmst  be 
tdken  to  dry  them  off  quickly  alter  graining.  The  drawing 
is  done  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  on  stone  ;  the  etching 
solution  is  applied  with  a  flat  camel-hair  brush.  Jt  con- 
sists of  a  decoction  of  nut-galls  :  a  solution  of  gum  and 
phosphoric,  acid  is  sometimes  added.  During  printing  the 
plate  is  screwed  for  support  to  a  block  of  beech  or  other 
hard  wood.  As  neither  crayon  nor  ink  penetrates  the  zinc 
as  they  do  the  stone,  the  adhesion  of  the  ink  forming 
the  drawing  is  less  thorough  than  in  lithography,  and 
greater  precautions  have  to  be  taken  to  prevent  accidents 
in  printing. 

Chromo-Lilhography. — Great  advances  have  been  made 
in  recent  years  in  this  branch  of  the  art,  notably  in  the 
reproduction  of  works  of  an  artistic  character.  Its  simplest 
form  is  the  tint,  in  several  gradations  of  one  colour,  printed 
over  drawings  in  chalk  or  line  ;  in  its  more  elaborate  forms 
it  includes  imitations  of  water-colour  drawings,  decorative 
and  ornamental  designs,  <fcc.  The  term  "chromo-litho- 
graphy  "  is  usually  applied  only  to  the  more  elaborate  kinds 
of  colour  printing. 

All  lithographs  in  two  or  more  colours  are  printed  from 
two  or  more  stones.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  employ 
some  method  to  get  a  correct  repetition  of  the  subject  on 
the  first  stone  made  upon  the  others,  and  to  be  able  in 
printing  to  place  the  sheet  so  correctly  in  position  that  the 
second  and  each  succeeding  printing  shall  fall  exactly  into 
its  place  upon  the  first.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  work 
depends  upou  this,  and  various  modes  of  "  registering,"  by 
"lay,"  by  needles,  by  fixed  points,  jee,  are  employed. 
The  first  drawing  is  generally  in  outline.  It  is  called  the 
keystune,  and  provision  is  made  in  it  for  "registering," 
according  to  the  particular  method  adopted  by  the  artist. 
It  is  used  only  to  take  as  many  impressions  on  other  stones 
as  are  required  for  the  several  colours,  and  as  a  means  of 
getting  each  colour  in  its  exact  place.  In  work  of  an 
artistic  character  it  is  omitted  in  printing. 

For  ordinary  colour  printing  the  stone  is  polished ;  when 
gradation  of  colour  is  required  the  stone  is  grained,  but  in  a 
Bomewhat  coarser  way  than  for  chalk  drawing.  It  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  describe  the  production  of  drawings  with 
two  tints.  The  principal  drawing  is  done  upon  a  grained 
stone  in  chalk,  and  should  be  very  bold,  more  like  a  sketch 
on  tinted  paper,  the  middle  and  finer  tints  being  left  out. 
The  stone  is  then  etch  d,  and  two  impressions  are  taken, 
bo  that  when  each  of  these  is  put  upon  a  roughly-grained 
stone,  and  passed  through  the  press,  counter  impressions 
will  be  found  upon  the  stones,  revealing  the  drawing  quite 
distinctly.  After  having  cut  in  the  outlines  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  graver,  or  steel  needle,  the  artist  covers  those  parts 
on  the  two  stones  which  are  not  to  appear  in  the  one  or  the 
other  colour,  as  well  as  the  margin  of  the  two  stones,  with 
a  brush  containing  acid  and  gum.  The  stones  are  then 
warmed,  and  a  composition  containing  the  same  ingredients, 
as  soft  chalk,  with  double  the  quantity  of  soap,  and  three 
times  the  quantity  of  tallow,  is  rubbed  over  it  with  a  bit 
of  coarse  flannel,  until  it  is  of  a  dark  greyish-brown  colour. 
From  having  been  previously  cut  in,  the  outline  comes  out 
very  distinctly.  The  artist  can  now  produce  an  effect 
similar  to  crayon  sketches  which  have  been  washed  in  with 
two  separate  colours.  Those  portions  which  have  been 
rubbed  in,  and  which  appear  dark  greyish-brown,  form  the 
middle  tint,  and  the  scraper  may  bo  used  to  reduce  the 
colour  of  the  tint  where  the  gradation  of  colour  is  desired, — 
the  darkest  portions  being  laid  in  with  lithographic  ink, 


and  the  blending  together  done  with  chalk,  brush,  pen, 
and  -scraper,  so  as  to  produce  in  many  places  the  effect  of 
shadings  of  one  colour  over  another.  \Vheu  the  work  is  of 
a  very  elaborate  or  complicated  nature,  the  order  in  which 
the  colours  should  succeed  each  other  iu  printing  ?s  of  much 
importance,  and  requires  to  be  very  carefully  considered. 
In  highly  finished  chromo-lithographs,  fifteen  or  mora 
printings  are' frequently  necessary.  Difficulties  sometimes 
arise  from  the  paper  stretching,  either  from  the  moisture  on 
the  surface  of  the  stone  or  from  the  action  of  the  press. 

Oleography  differs  from  chromo-lithography  only  iu  name, 
and  is  a  mere  vulgar  attempt  to  imitate  oil  painting.  The 
■finished  print  is  mounted  on  canvas,  sized,  and  varnished. 
The  loaded  colours  and  rough  textures,  if  there  happeu  to 
be  such  in  the  original,  are  suggested  by  embossing,  with 
what  result  it  is  hardly  needful  to  eay. 

Instruments,  Tools,  and  Apparatus  used  in  Printing. — Litho- 
graphic presses  are  of  a  great  variety  of  construction,  and  we  can 
only  glance  at  the  chief  points  in  their  mechanism.  The  scraper  is 
a  wedge-formed  plate  of  boxwood,  fixed  to  the  bottom  uf  the  platteu  ; 
its  edge  is  covered  with  a  piece  ui  leather,  and  properly  adjusted. 
The  table  on  which  the  stone  with  the  paper  for  receiving  the  im- 
pression is  placed,  and  on  which  the  tympan  is  brought  down,  is, 
by  means  of  a  handle  or  wheel,  brought  upon  the  metallic  moving 
roller  and  under  the  senqwr  ;  the  pressure  is  applied  with  a  lever, 
and  continued  from  one  cud  of  the  stone  to  the  other  ;  when  it  has 
passed  through  the  press,  the  lever  is  lifted,  the  moving  tablo 
brought  to  its  original  place,  and  the  printed  sheet  removal.  The 
lithographic  steam-press  began  to  be  generally  used  alwut  1867,  and 
lias  quite  revolutionized  the  lithographic  trade. 

The  rollers  for  printing  may  be  made  of  different  lengths,  from 
6  to  24  inches  long,  and  3£  to  5  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  made 
of  wood  of  the  alder  and  lime  tree,  with  wooden  handles  to  project 
and  hold  by  ;  the  roller  is  then  covered  with  several  complete  turns 
of  flannel,  well  sttetched  and  fastened  by  sewing  at  the  extremities 
near  the  handles  ;  the  whole  is  then  covered  with  calf-skin,  sewed 
with  great  care,  so  as  to  fit  tightly,  and  laced  near  the  handles. 
For  printing  chalk,  tints,  and  colours,  skins  of  different  prepara- 
tions are  required.  Hollow  metallic  rollers,  covered  with  flannel 
ami  calf-skin,  are  in  use  on  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  where  they 
are  preferred  to  rollers  made  of  wood. 

The  best  varuishes  for  making  the  printing-ink  are  boiled  from 
old  linseed  oil,  of  different  degrees  of  strength — thin,  middle, 
strong,  and  very  strong  varnish  ;  for  printing  with  gold-leaf, 
bronze,  and  dusting  colours,  the  very  strong  varnish  is  requited. 
For  writings,  maps,  and  music,  common  calcined  lamp-black  is 
ground  with  the  varnish  ;  some  hard  blue  is  added  to  improve  the 
colour,  and  to  make  the  ink  dry  in  a  short  time  ;  for  chalk  ink, 
Paris  black  is  used  instead  of  the  common  lamp-black.  For 
tinting  and  colour-printing,  colourless  or  bleached. varnish  must  be 
used,  as  otherwise  the  purity  of  the  colours  will  suffer. 

Printing. — After  the  stones  containing  the  writings  or  drawings 
in  chalk  and  those  used  for  tinting  or  colour-printing  are  etched, 
and  the  preparation  has  become  dry,  the  stones  may  be  put  into  the 
press  ana  properly  fixed.  To  prevent  a  stone  containing  drawings 
of  any  value  from  breaking,  it  should,  if  thin,  be  backed  to  another 
stone,' or,  what  is  better,  to  a  slab  of  Aberdeen  granite.  This  is  done 
by  a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  cold  water,  of  the  consistency  of 
syrup,  a  pretty  thick  coating  of  which  should  lie  spread  evenly  and 
quickly  on  the  slab;  the  stone  containing  the  drawing  is  placvd 
into  this  layer,  and  moved  in  all  directions  until  the  plaster  of  Paris 
becomes  quite  hard,  which  will  take  place  iu  n  very  short  time. 
Alter  the  printing  is  accomplished,  the  stone  cau  be  quite  easily 
removed  from  the  slab,  by  using  a  chisel,  and  by  giving  some  side 
strokes  with  a  wooden  hammer.  The  old  dry  plaster  of  Paris  is 
now  removed.  an<l  the  slab  is  again  fit  for  use. 

Everything  being  ready,  the  gum  is  entirely  washed  away  with  a 
soft  Turkey  sponge  and  water ;  the  writing  or  drawing  is  then  ob- 
literated by  taking  a  clean  sponge  and  oil  of  turpentine,  to  which 
may  bo  added,  at  pleasure,  a  few  drops  of  sweet  oil,  afu-r  which  the 
stone  must  be  cleaned  with  water.  An  entirely  clcau  sponge  (or  for 
writings,  a  bit  of  soft  canvas  manufactured  for  the  purpose)  is  now 
required  for  the  printing.  The  stone  is  slightly  vetted  with  this 
sponge  ;  the  printing  roller,  charged  already  with  the  proper  iuk, 
is  passed  repeatedly  over  the  whole  stone,  and  the  writing  or  draw- 
ing will  begin  to  reappear  ;  the  roller  is  ngaui  worked  on  the  ink- 
slab,  the  stone  wetted  anew  with  the  spougo,  and  agauurollcd  over, 
until  the  writing  or  drawing  appears  in  full  strength.  A  ahcet  of 
damped  paper  (dry  paper  may  no  used  for  writings  and  drawings  in 
line)  is  put  on  tho  stone,  the  tympan  is  let  down,  the  scrapsr 
brought  to  its  proper  place,  tho  pressure  effected,  and,  by  means  of 
the  handV.  cross,  or  wheel,  according  to  tho  style  of  press,  the 
tabio  with  tho  stone  is  slowly  and  equally  drawn  through  to  nearly 
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the  end  of  the  stone,  for  which  purpose  the  press  requires  to  he  set 
properly  boforehanu1.  The  printer  now  reltixes  the  pressure,  the 
table  with  the  stone  runs  to  its  original  place,  tho  tympan  is  put 
back,  and  the  impression  is  carefully  taken  up  from  the  stone. 
The  stone  is  then  again  wetted  as  before,  inked  in  anew,  the  paper 
placed  upon  the  stone,  and  further  impressions  are  effected.  When 
the  stone  is  to  be  kept  after  the  required  number  of  impressions  has 
been  struck  olf,  it  should  always  bo  inked  up  with  preserving  ink, 
which  is  made  by,  melting  lard,  tallow,  and  wax,  in  equal  propor- 
tions, with  a  qualUity  of  printing-ink.  When  about  to  be  used, 
this  preserving-ink  may  be  thinned  with  some  oil  of  turpentine, 
thinly  spread  on  a  roller  kept  for  this  purpose  ;  it  must  then  be 
properly  turned  on  tho  slab  ;  the  writing  or  drawing  is  washed  out 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  the  whole  removed  with  a  clean  sponge,  and 
the  stone  wetted  and  inked  in  with  this  preserving-ink.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards,  when  the  tur[>entine  has  evajwrated,  a  thin 
solution  of  guni-arubic  is  spread  over  the  stone,  containing  a  little 
sugar-candy  to  prevent  tho  cracking  of  the  gum  by  change1  of 
atmosphere.  The  stone  will  keep  any  length  of  time;  but  the  pre- 
serving-ink should  be  renewed  at  least  every  twelve  mouths. 

The  printing  of  tint  and  colour  stones  is  treated  in  the  same  way, 
only  the  rollers,  varnishes,  and  colours  are  different  from  those  used 
for  ordinary  black  and  chalk  printing.  The  printing  of  (his  class 
of  work  requires  great  skill  and  taste.  Many  of  the  lithographic 
printers  of  London,  Paris,  Brussels,  Munich,  Berlin,  Vienna,  a.nd 
Dresden  are  justly  famed  lor  their  beautiful  productions. 

An  engraved  stone  is  printed  by  using  a  small  wooden  tapper  or 
tampon,  either  round  at  the  sides,  flat  below,  with  handle  at  top, 
or  square,  with  the  corners  rounded  off*.  This  tampon  is  covered 
several  times  with  a  very  coarse  blanket,  or  coarse  thick  firm  cloth, 
fastened  at  the  sides  ;  the  ink  is  then  spread  very  thinly  on  tho 
slab,  the  tapper  is  properly  tapped  into  it,  the  gum  is  removed  from 
the  stone,  and  the  drawing  is  removed  witli  oil  of  turpentine  ;  the 
stone  is  wetted,  the  tampon  is  tapped  over  the  whole  drawing,  tho 
stone  cleaned  with  a  bit  of  wet  canvas,  and  finally  a  printing  roller 
is  passed  once  ortwice*>ver  the  stone,  which  removes  all  impurities; 
a  damped  sheet  of  paper  is  then  placed  on  the  stone,  and  the  impres- 
sion made  as  formerly  explained. 

Some  printers  print  engraved  outlines  or  drawings  done  with  thin 
lines  entirely  with  the  roller,  which  is  a  great  saving  of  time  ;  other 
printers  again  ink  an  engraving  with  a  large  shoe  brush  with  long, 
stilt"  bristles-— which  is  rubbed  on  the  ink-slab  to  give  it  the  ink 
required — by  brushing  over  the  drawing  in  all  directions. 

Paper. — The  proper  selection  of  paper  for  lithographic  printing 
when  beauty  of  impression  is  a  chief  consideration,  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Hand-made  and  hand-sized  papers  are  objectionable,  the 
materials  used  in  sizing  being  frequently  inimical  to  perfect  litho- 
graphic printing.  Absorbent  papers,  such  as  India  paper,  plate- 
paper,  half-sized  plate-paper,  and  fine  printing  paper  yield  the  best 
impressions  ;  common  writing  paper,  hand-made  writing,  loan,  or 
other  hand-made  English-sized  papers  should  be  used  only  when  the 
work  is  for  business  or  similar  purposes. 

Since  the  invention  of  photography,  and  its  wide  appli- 
cation to  processes  connected  with  art,  artistic  lithography, 
except  in  the  way  of  colour  printing,  has  beeif  perhaps 
rather  less  in  demand  than  formerly.  Many  of  the  finest 
British  examples  of  lithographic  art  date  from  more  than 
twenty  to  thirty  years  back,  when  artists  such  as  J.  D. 
Harding,  Samuel  Prout,  Louis  Haghe,  Ghemar,  William 
Simpson,  and  others  were  largely — some  of  them  almost 
exclusively — engaged  in. its  practice.  Harding,  although 
practising  as  a  water-colour  painter,  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  lithography.  The  dexterity  and  brilliancy  of  his 
execution  give  to  his  works  in  this  style  a  peculiar  charm, 
altogether  wanting  in  the  more  laboured  productions  of  the 
professional  lithographic  artist.  Of  this  quality  in  Hard- 
ing's drawings  on  stone,  Mr  Ruskin  writes — "  His  execu- 
tion, in  its  way,  no  one  can  at  all  equal.  The  best  chalk 
drawing  of  Calame  and  other  foreign  masters  is  quite 
childish  and  feeble  in  comparison."  Samuel  Prout,  also  a 
water-colour  painter,  produced  many  admirable  works  in 
lithography.  Mr  Ruskin's  testimony  may  again  be 
quoted: — "All  his  published  lithographic  sketches  are  of 
the  greatest  value,  wholly  unrivalled  in  power  of  composi- 
tion, and  in  love  and  feeling  of  architectural  subject." 
"  His  lithographic  work  (Sketches  in  Flanders  and  Ger- 
many), which  was,  I  believe,  the  first  of  the  kind,  still 
remains  the  most  valuable  of  all,  numerous  and  elaborate 
as  its  various  successors  have  been.  Their  value  is  much 
increased  by  the  circumstaucs  of  their  being  drawn  by  the 


artist's  own  hand  upon  the  stone."  Louis  Haghe's  work 
on  the  A  rchitecture  of  live  Middle  Ayes  in  Germany  and  (lie 
Netherlands,  Roberts'g  Holy  Land  and  Egypt  (drawn  on 
stone  by  Haghe),  and  Simpson's  drawings  of  the  Crimean 
war  may  also  be.  cited  as  excellent  examples  of  artistic 
lithography.  Lithographic  studies  of  heads  and  figures 
by  Julien  of  Paris,  and  other  foreign  artists,  were  at  one 
time  largely  employed  as  copies  by  drawing  masters;  the 
new  system  of  teaching  introduced  of  late  years  has  almost 
put  an  end  to  their  use  for  this  purpose,  and  they  are  now 
less  frequently  met  with.  Although  litlygraphy  is  increas- 
ingly employed  for  commercial  and  other  purposes,  artists 
of  first-rate  ability  now  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  prefer  other 
processes  for  the  reproduction  of  their  works.       (a  re.) 

LITHUANIANS,  a  people  (about  3,000,000  in  number) 
of  Indo-European  origin,  which  inhabits  several  western 
provinces  of  Russia  and  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Poland 
and  Prussia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  in  the 
basins  of  the  Niemen  and  of  the  Duna.  Very  little  is 
known  about  their  origin,  and  nothing  about  the  time  of 
their  appearance  in  the  country  they  now  inhabit.  Ptolemy 
mentions  (lib.  iii.  chap.  5)  two  clans,  the  Galinda;  and 
Sudeni,  most  probably  Lithuanians  of  the  western  bran'ch 
of  this  nationality,  the  Borussians.  In  the  10th  century 
they  were  already  known  under  the  name  of  Litva,  and, 
together  with  two  other  branches  of  the  same  stem,— the 
Borussians  and  the  Letts, — they  occupied  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Duna, 
extending  north-east  towards  the  Lakes  Wierzi-yarvi  and 
Peipus,  southeast  to  the  watershed  between  the  affluents 
of  the  Baltic  and  those  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  south  to  the 
middle  course  of  the  Vistula  (Brest  Litovsky), — a  tract 
bounded  by  Finnish  tribe3  in  the  north,  and  by  Slavonians 
elsewhere. 

The  country  which  since  that  time  they  have  continued 
to  inhabit  is  flat,  undulating,  and  covered  by  numberless 
small  lakes,  ponds,  and  wide  marshes,  which,  though  to  a 
great  extent  drained  during  the  last  ten  centuries,  never- 
theless still  cover  immense  tracts  of  land.  The  costly 
work  of  artificial  draining  has  been  actively  carried  on  dur- 
ing late  years,  but  in  the  south  the  marshes  are  disappear- 
ing slowly.  The  soil,  being  sandy  in  the  north,  and  a  hard 
boulder-clay  elsewhere,  is  unproductive.  Thick  forests 
cover  it,  and — though  considerable  tracts  have  been 
destroyed  by  fires  and  by  the  hatchets  of  the  hudniki  who 
during  many  centuries  have  cleared  the  most  remote 
thickets,  founding  there  their  villages,  while,  later,  wide 
forest  regions,  given  by  Catherine  II.  as  gifts  to  her 
officials,  have  quite  disappeared — there  still  remain  im- 
mense tracts  of  land  covered  with  nearly  virgin  forests  ; 
thrfs,  the  Byelovyesh  Pushcha  covers  no  less  than  550,000 
acres  of  land  on  the  level  plateau  650  feet  high,  wlare 
tributaries  of  the  Nareff  and  Bug  have  a  common  origin  in 
marshes.  These  forests  have  played  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  the  Lithuanians,  giving  many  original  features 
to  their  history,  as  well  as  to  their  mythology,  poetry,  and 
music.  They  protected  them  from  foreign  invasions,  and 
have  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  their  national 
character,  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  of  their  history, 
and  of  their  primitive  religion  until  the  1 4th  century. 
Their  chief  priest,  the  Krive-Kriveyto  (tho  judge  of  the 
judges),  under  whom  were  no  less  than  seventeen  different 
classes  of  priests  and  elders,  worshipped  in  the  forests  ;  the 
Waidelots  brought  their  offerings  to  the  divinities  at  the 
foot  of  mighty  oaks,  and  even,  during  the  14th  century  an 
unextinguishable  fire,  the  "zincz,"  was  maintained  in  thG 
midst  of  the  "pushta,"or"pushcha";  even  now,  the  worship 
of  great  oaks  is  a  widely  spread  custom  in  the  villages  of 
the  Lithuanians,  and  even  of  the  Letts.  In  the  absence  of 
great  forests  they  worship  isolated  trees. 
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Even  at  that  time  Lha  Lithuanian  stem  was  divided  into 
three  main  blanches: — the  lioruisiaus  or  Piiuasians ;  the 
fyMs  (who  call  themselves  Lntrin,  whilst  the  name  under 
Jwhich  they  are  known  in  Russian  chronicles,  Letygola,  is 
an  abbreviation  of  Lahiin-gelas,  "the  confines  of 
Lithuania");  and  the  Lithuanians,  or  rather  Lituanians, 
Litva,  or  Leluviiunka'i, — these  last  being  subdivided  into 
Lithuanians  proper,  and  Jmud'  (JSmudi,  Samoghitians,  or 
Zamailey),  the  " Lowlanders."  'To  these  three  main 
branches,  which  have  maintained  their  Dational  distinctions 
uninterrupted  until  the.  present  time,  must  be  added  also 
the  Yalm/ags,  or  Yadzvings,  a  warlike,  black-haired  people 
who  inhabited  the  thick  forests  at  the  upper  tributaries  of 
the  Niemen  and  Bug,  and  the  survivors  of  whom  are  easily 
distinguishable  now  as  a  mixture  with  White-Russians 
and  Mazurs  in- some  parts  of  the  governments  Grodno  and 
PJotsk,  and  in  several  north-eastern  parts  of  those  of 
Lomza  and  Warsaw.  Nestor's  chronicle  distinguishes  also 
nr/ala,  who  later  became  known  under  the  name  of 
H-mignllia,  and  inhabited  in  the  10th  century  the  left  bank 
of  the  Duna,  Several  authors  consider  also  as  Lithuanians 
the  Kors  of  Russian  chronicles,  or  Courons  of  Western 
authors,  wdio  inhabited  the  peninsula  of  Courland,  and  the 
Golad',  a  clan  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Porotva,  tributary 
of  the  Moskva  river,  which  seems  to  have  been  thrown  far 
from  the  main  stem  during  its  migration  to  the  north.1 
The  Krivitchi,  who  inhabited  what  is  now  the  government 
of  Smolensk,  whose  name  recalls  the  Krive-Kriveyto,  and 
whose  ethnological  features  recall  the  Lithuanians,  seem  to 
belong  to  the  same  stem ;  but  now  these  are  rather  a 
mixture  of  Lithuanians  and  Slavonians. 

All  these  peoples  are  only  ethnographical  subdivisions, 
and  each  of  them  was  subdivided  in  its  turn  into  uumerous 
independent  clans  and  villages,  separated  from  one  another 
by  forests  and  marshes ;  they  had  no  towns  or  fortified 
places,  a  feature  which  has  struck  many  earlier  Occidental 
writers.  The  Lithuanian  territory  thus  lay  open  to  foreign 
invasions,  and  the  warlike  Russian  Kniaz'es,  as  well  as  the 
German  crusaders,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
The  Borassians  soon  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Germans, 
and  ceased  to  constitute  a  separate  nationality,  leaving  only 
their  name  to  the  state  which  later  became  Prussia.  The 
Letts  were  driven  farther  to  the  north,  mixing  there  with 
Livs  and  Ehsts,  and  fell  under  tho  dominion  of  the  Livonian 
order.  Only  the  Lithuanians  proper,  together  with 
Ramoghitians,  succeeded  in  forming  an  independent  state. 
The  early  history  of  this  state  is  but  imperfectly  known, 
all  the  more  that  the  old  Lithuanian  chronicles  have  suffered 
from  subsequent  alterations  (Antonovitch,  loc.  cit.).  Turing 
the  continuous  petty  war  carried  on  against  Slavonic 
invasions,  the  military  chief  of  one  of  the  clans,  Ryngold, 
acquired,  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century,  a  certain 
preponderance  over  other  clans  of  Lithuania  and  Blai  k 
llussia  (Yatvyags),  as  well  as  over  the  republics  of  Red 
Russia.  At  this  time,  the  invasions  of  the  Livonian  order 
"ining  more  frequent,  and  always  extending  southward, 
there  was  a  general  feeling  of  tho  necessity  of  some 
organization  to  resist  them,  and  Ryngold's  son,  Mendowg, 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  pursue  the  policy 
of  his  father.  He  made  different  concessions  to  the 
order,  ceded  to  it  several  parts  of  Lithuania,  and  even 
agreed  to  be  baptized,  in  1250,  at  Novograd  Litovsky, 
receiving  in  exchango  a  crown  from  Innocent  IV.,  with 
which  he  was  crowned  king  of  Lithuanians.      He   ceded 

also  the  while  of  Lithuania  to  tl rder  in  rasa  ho  should 

die  without  leaving  offspring.     But  1  accepted  Christi- 

anity only  to  increase  his  inllunn  ■  "tin     clans;  and, 

1  W.  B.  Antonovitch,  A  Ski  ti  A  •  >  Ji  'JieOreatP 
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as   soon  as  he  hod  consolidated  a   union  between  Lithu 
anians,  Samoghitians,  and  Cours,  he  relapsed,  proclaiming, 
in    1260,    a    general    uprising   of    the    Lithuanian  people 
against  the  Livonian   order.     The   yoke    was   shaken    off, 
but  internal  wars  followed,  and  three  years  later  idendowg 
was  killed.      About  the   end  of  the   1.1th  century  a  new 
dynasty  of  rulers  'of  Lithuania  was  founded  by  Lutouver, 
whose  second  son,  Gedymin  (1316-1341),  with  the  aid  of 
fresh   forces   he   organized    from    his    n  lations   with    Red 
Russia,  established  something  like  regular  government ;  he 
extended  at  the  same    time  his   dominions  over  Russian 
countries — over  Black  Russia  (Novogrodok,  Zditotf,  Grodno, 
Slonim,  and  Volkovysk)  and  the  principalities  of  Polotsk, 
Tourovsk,  Pinsk,  Vitebsk,  and  Volhynia.     He  mimed  him- 
self Hex  Lethowinwum  ct  mvltonim  Unthrtuiriim.     In  1325 
he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Poland  against  the   Livonian 
order,  which  treaty  was  the  first  step  towards  the  union  of 
both  countries  realized  two  centuries  later.    The  seven  sons 
of  Gedymin  considered  themselves  as  quite  independent; 
but  two  of  them,  Olgerd  and  Keistnt,  soon  became  the  more 
powerful.    They  represented  two  different  tendencies  which 
existed  at  that  time  in  Lithuania.     Olgerd,  whose  family 
relations  attracted  him  towards  the  south.,  was  the  advocate 
of  union  with  Russia;  rather  politician  than  warrior,  he  in- 
creased his  influence  by  diplomacy  and  by  organization. 
His  wife  and  sons" being  Christians,  he  also  soon  agreed  to 
be  baptized  in  the  Greek  Church.     Keistnt  represented  the 
revival  of  the  Lithuanian  nationality.     Continually  engaged 
in  wars  with   Livonia,  and  remaining  tmc  to  the  national 
religion,  he  became  the  national  legendary  hero.      In  1345 
both  brothers  agreed  to  re-establish  the  great   principality 
of    Lithuania,    and,   after    having   taken    Vilna,    the    old 
sanctuary  of  the  country,  all  the  brothers  recognized  the 
supremacy  of  Olgerd.     I f is  son  Yagello,  who  married  the 
queen  of  Poland,  Y'adviga,  after  having  been  baptized  in 
the  Latin   Church,  was  crowned,  on  February  11-,  1386, 
king  of  Poland.     At  the  beginning  of  the    15th  century 
Lithuania  was  a  mighty  state,  extending  her  dominions 
as  far  east  as  Vyazma  on  the  banks  of  the  Moskva  river, 
the  present  government  of  Kaluga,  and  Pontivl,  and  south- 
east as  far  as  Poltava,  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azulf,  and 
Hadji-bey  (Odessa),  thus  including  Kieff  and  Loutsk.    The 
union  with  Poland  remained,  however,  but  nominal  until 
15G9,  when  Sigismund  Augustus  was  king  of  Poland.     In 
the  16th  century  Lithuania  did  not  extend  its  power  so  far 
east  and  southeast    as  two  centuries  before,   but  it  con- 
stituted  a   compact   state,  including   Polotsk,    Moghilcff, 
Minsk,  Grodno,  Kovno,  Vilna,  Brest,  and  reaching  as  fai 
south-east  as  Tchernigoff.     From  the  union  with  Poland, 
the  history  of  Lithuania  becomes  a  part  of  Poland's  history, 
Lithuanians  and  White-Russians  partaking  of  the  fate  ot 
the  Polish  kingdom.     After  its  three  partitions,  they  fell 
under    tho    dominion  of    the    Russian   empire.      In    179'J 
Russia  took  the  provinces  of  Moghileff  and  Polotsk,  and 
in  1793  those  ot   Vilna,  Troki,  Novgorod-Syeversk,  Brest, 
and   Vitebsk.      In    1797   all  these   provinces  wi  in    united 
together,     constituting     the     "Lithuanian     government" 
(Litovskaya    Gubcrnia).      But    the    name    of    Lithuanian 
provinces   was  usually  given   only   to  the  governments  ot 
Vilna  and  Kovno,  and.  though   Nicholas  I.  prohibited  the 
use  of  this  name,  it  j.  still  used,  even  inofficial  documents. 
in  Russia,  all  the  White-Ru  sian  population  of  the  former 
Polish  Lithuania  are  mostly  considered  as  Lithuanians,  the 
name  of  Jmud  being  restricted  to  Lithuanians  proper. 

The  ethnographical  limits  of  the  Lithuanians  ore  ill 
and  their  number  is  estimated  May  differently  by  different  authors, 
Tlir  Letts  occupy  a  part  of  tho  Conrland  peninsula  (according  to 
U,  Rittii  h,  they  numbered  there  305,300  in  lsTo.  in  which  evi  ral 
i  HoO,  (,f  Livonia  (416,400  .U  wr.ie  date),  ind 
,  |  \  it  i  ih  185,600),  i  Few  othoi  si  ttlomcrrts  being  spread  also  in 
ii  Kovno   (18,500),  St    Petersburg   i-TuO),  and 
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Moghilefif  (1000).  The  Lithuanians  proper  inhabit  the  governments 
of  Kovno  (436,810),  Vilna  (350,700),  Suvalki  (54,300),  and  Grodno 
(2500)  ;  whilst  the  Samoghitians,  or  Jmud,  inhabit  the  governments 
of  Kovno  (498,900)  and  Suvalki  (165,200>.  To  these  must  be  added 
about  200,000  Borussians,  the  whole  number  of  Lithuanians  being 
2,687,000  in  1870  (2,873,000  with  the  Cours),  or,  taking  into 
account  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  for  different  governments, 
about  3,014,700  in  1882  (3,231,000  with  Cours).  Other  authors 
estimate  the  number  of  Lithuanians  in  the  Polish  provinces  at 
277, 050 in  1869,  probably  including  Yatvyags,  mixed  to  some  extent 
with  Mazurs.  In  this  ease  the  number  of  Lithuanians  would  be  in 
1882  about  3,082,000  (3,298,000  with  Cours).  They  are  now  slowly 
extending  towards  the  south,  especially  the  Letts,  who  leave  their 
quence  of  want  of  rand  and  of  the  difficulty  they 
experienced  in  getting  means  of  subsistence;  numerous  emigrants 
have  already  penetrated  into  Slavonic  lands  as  far  as  the  govern- 
ment of  Voronesh. 

The  Lithuanians  are  well  built ;  the  face  is  mostly  elongated,  the 
features  tine  ;  the  very  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  delicate  skin  dis- 
tinguish them  from  Poles  and  Russians.*  Their  dress  is  usually 
plain  in  comparison  with  that  of  Poles,  and  the  predominance 
in  it  of  greyish  colours  has  been  frequently  noticed.  Their 
language  has  great  similarities  to  the  Sanskrit.  It  is  affirmed 
that  whole  Sanskrit  phrases  are  well  understood  by  the  peasants 
of  the  banks  of  the  Niemen.  But  it  contains  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  Slavonic  words.  The  vocabulary  is  very  copious, 
i  pe<  tally  in  words  referring  to  natural  phenomena,  and  which 
express  certain  pathological  states  of  the  mind.  Diminutives  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  various  diminutive  forms  are  applied 
even  to  adjectives  and  verbs.  But,  as  a  whole,  the  Lithuanian 
language  is  at  a  very  low  stage  of  development,  and  the  written 
literature  is  very  poor  ;  only  religious  bpoks,  a  few  translations,  and 
a  single  newspaper  are  published  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
unwritten  popular  literature  is  very  rich,  and  contains  true  treasures 
of  poetry.  It  was  long  doubted  If  Lithuanians  have  any  epic 
poetry  ;  it  now  appears,  however,  that  there  are,  scattered  in  songs, 
fragments  of  a  great  Lithuanian  epic  poem.  But  the  popular  poetry 
is  especially  rich  in  idyllic  and  lyric  songs,  imbued  with  tenderest 
love  and  melancholy,  and  a  most  poetical  feeling  of  nature,  and 
remarkable  by  their  absolute  chastity  ;  the  irony  which  sometimes 
appears  ia  them  is  usually  refined  and  gentle.  The  elegies  (raudas) 
are  very  melancholy,  and  of  a  rare  beauty.1  The  national  character 
is  fully  expressed  in  these  songs, — not  warlike  at  all,  melancholy, 
very  lovely,  and  not  very  sociable. 

The  language  of  the  Letts  is,  according  to  Schleicher,  as  similar 
to  the  Lithuanian  as  the  Italian  to  the  Latin,  but  contains  a  greater 
mixture  of  German  and  Slavonic  words.  The  literary  language  is 
more  developed.  A  scientific  Lettish  grammar  was  published  by 
Steuder  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  the  Letts  possess 
translations  of  Shakespeare,  Schiller,  and  other  great  poets.  Five 
political  papers  were  published  in  Lettish  in  1876.  A  revival  of 
national  feeling  having  begun  in  this  century,  rich  collections  of 
Lettish  songs  were  published  by  Germans,  Russians,  and  Letts,  M. 
Briwsemniaks's  collection,  published  by  the  Moscow  Anthropologi- 
cal Society,  bein>  the  most  recent.  The  Lettish  songs  have  the 
same  characters  as  those  of  the  Lithuanians,  to  which  a  special 
feature,  the  hatred  of  the  people  to  the  German  landholders,  must 
be  added. 

The  Letts  of  Courland,  with  the  exception  of  about  50,000  who 
belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  are  -Lutherans.  Nearly  all  can  read. 
Those  of  the  government  of  Vitebsk,  who  were  under  Polish 
dominion,  are  Catholics,  as  well  as  the  Lithuanians  proper,  a  part 
of  whom,  however,  have  returned  to  the  Greek  Church,  in  which 
they  were  before  the  union  with  Poland.  The  Samoghitians  are 
Catholics;  tbey  more  than  other  Lithuanians  have  conserved  their 
national  features.  But  all  Lithuanians  have  maintained  much  of 
their  I  tthen  ]  mctices  and  creed;  the  names  of  pagan  divini 
very  numerous  in  the  former  mythology,  are  continually  mentioned 
in  songs,  and  also  in  common  speech. 

The  chief  occupation  of  Lithuanians  is  agriculture.  The  trades 
in  tov  i  rally  carried  on  by  men  of  other  races — mostly  by 

Germans,  Jews,  or  Poles.  The  only  exception  is  afforded  to  some 
extent  by  the  Letts.  The  Samoghitians  are  good  hunters,  and  all 
Lithuanians  are  given  to  apiculture  and  cattle  breeding.  But  the 
Lithuanians,  as  well  in  the  Baltic  provinces  as  in  the  central  ones, 
were  not  until  the  most  recent  time  proprietors  of  the  soil  they  fcille  !. 
They  have  given  5/ few  families  to  the  Russian  nobility,  but  tin- 
great  mass  of  the  people  became  serfs  of  foreign  landowners,  German 
and  Polish,  who  reduced  them  to  die  greatest  misery.  Since  the 
Polish  insurrection  of  1863,  the  Russian  Government  has  given  to 
the  Lithuanians  the  land  of  the  Polish  proprietors  on  much  easier 
terms  than  in  central  Russia  ;  but  the  allotments  of  soil  ;md  the 
redemption  taxes  arc  very  unequally  distributed  ;  and  a  not  insig- 
nificant number  of  peasants  {the  tckinshevikCi  were  even  de] 
of  the  land  they  had  for  centuries  considered  their  own.  The  Letts 
remain  in  the  same  state  as  before,  and  are  restrained  from 
emigrating  tn  masac  only  by  coercive  measures.  'P.  A,  K.) 


LITMUS  (German,  Lctckmus ;  French,  Tournesol),  a 
colouring  matter  which  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  of 
6mall  blue  tablets,  which,  however,  consist  mostly,  not  of 
the  pigment  proper,  but  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime 
and  ether  matter  devoid  of  tinctorial  value.  Litmus  is 
never  used  as  a  dye,  but  is  extensively  employed  by  chemists 
as  a  reagent  for  the  detection  of  free  acids  and  free  alkalies. 
An  aqueous  infusion  of  litmus,  when  exactly  neutralized  by 
an  acid,  exhibits  a  violet  colour,  which  by  the  l^ast  trace 
of  free  acid  is  changed  to  red,  wrhile  free  alkali  turns  it  to 
blue.  The  reagent  is  generally  used  in  the  form  of  test 
paper, — bibulous  paper  dyed  red,  purple,  or  blue  by  the 
respective  kind  of  infusion.  Litmus  is  manufactured  in 
Holland  from  the  same  kinds  of  lichens  (species  of  Roccella 
and  Lecanora)  as  are  used  for  the  preparation  of  Archil 
(gift). 

"What  orcein  is  to  archil,  a  substance  "  azolitmin,"  which  Kane 
extracted  from  it,  seems  to  be  to  litmus.  At  any  rate,  Kane's 
analysis  supports  the  idea  of  its  being  formed  from  orcin,  thus: — 

C7H80,  +  NH3  +  03= H20  +  C7H9N04. 
Orcin.  Azolitmin. 

A  solution  of  this  suostance  when  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen 
loses  its  colour.  So  does  litmus  solution  when  left  to  itself  in 
closely  stoppered  battles.  When  pieserved  in  contact  with  air  it 
retains  its  colour. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  a  village  and  township  in  Herkimer 
county,  New  York,  on  the  Erie  canal,  73i  miles  west- 
north-west  of  Albany  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  Railroad,  at  a  point  where  the  Mohawk  river 
passes  by  a  series  of  rapids  through  a  picturesque  defile. 
The  water-power  is  turned  to  account  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  starch,  &c.  '  The  vil- 
lage, which  lies  partly  in  the  township  of  Manheim,  had  a 
population  of  6910  in  18S0.  Little  Falls  has  the  largest 
cheese  market  in  the  United  States. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  capital  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  United 
States,  as  well  as  of  Pulaski  county,  is  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Arkansas  river,  about  250  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  State.  It  derives  it 
name  from  occupying  the  top  of  a  rocky  cliff  about  50  feet 
in  height,  which  is  much  less  conspicuous  than  the 
precipitous  cliffs  that  line  the  river  just  above  the  city. 
The  river,  which  is  navigable  by  large  steamers  to  this 
point  during  two-thirds  of  the  year,  is  crossed  here  by  an 
iron  drawbridge  on  the  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain,  and 
Southern  Railway.  Little  Rock,  founded  in  1820,  con- 
tains the  State  house,  the  State  asylums  for  the  blind 
and  for  deaf  mutes,  the  State  prison,  the  State  library, 
St  John's  Military  College,,  and  other  schools.  It  is  aUo 
the  seat  of  the  United  States  court  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Arkansas,  and  -a  United  States  arsenal  and  land 
office.  Flour-mills,  carriage-works,  and  foundries  are  among 
the  chief  industrial  establishments.  Population  in  1880, 
13,138. 

LITTLETON,  Thomas  de,  of  Frankley  in  Worcester- 
shire, judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  author  of  the  well-known  work  on  Ten 
Littleton's  surname  was  that  of  his  mother,  who  was  the 
sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  da  Littleton,  lord  of 
Franklei'.  She  married  one  Thomas  Westcote.  Thomas 
was  the  eldest  of  four  sons  of  the  marriage,  and  took  the 
name  of  Littleton,  or,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  more 
commonly  spelt,  Luttelton.  The  date  of  his  birth  appears 
to  be  uncertain.  He  is  said  by  Sir  E.  Coke  to  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  to  have  lectured  there 
on  the  Statute  of  Westminster  II.,  De  Donis  Conditional*- 
bus.     His  name  occurs  in  tl  i  letters  about  1445  as 

that  of  a  well-known  counsel.  He  appears  to  have  been 
recorder  of- Coventry  in  1450,  to  have  been  mado  king's 
sergeant  in  1455,  and  afterwards  to  have  been  a  justice  of 
assize  on  the  northern  circuit     In  MG6  he  was  made  a 
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judge  of  the  common  pleas,  and  in  1475  a  knight  of  the 
Bath.  He  died,  according  to  the  inscription  on  his  tomb 
in  Worcester  cathedral,  on  August  23,  1481.  He  married 
Joan,  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Chetwind  of  Ingestre  in  Stafford- 
shire, and  by  her  had  three  sons,  through  whom  he  became 
ancestor  of  the  families  in  which  are  the  existing  peerages 
of  Lyttelton  and  Hatherton. 

The  work  on  tenures  was  probably  written  late  in  his 
life.  It  is  addressed  to  his  second  son  Richard,  who  went 
to  the  bar,  and  whose  name  occurs  in  the  year  books  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIT.  The  book,  both  historically  and  from 
its  intrinsic  merit,  may  be  characterized  as  the  first  text- 
book upon  the  English  law  of  property.  The  law  of  pro- 
perty in  Littleton's  time-  was  mainly  concerned  with  rights 
over  land,  and  it  was  the  law  relating  to  this  class  of  rights 
which  Littleton  set  himself  to  digest  and  classify.  The 
time  was  ripe  for  the  task.  Ever  since  the  Conquest  regu- 
lar courts  of  justice  had  been  at  work  administering  a  law 
which  had  grown  out  of  an  admixture  of  Teutonic  custom 
and  of  Norman  feudalism.  Under  Henry  II.  the  courts 
had  been  organized,  and  the  practice  of  keeping  regular 
records  of  the  proceedings  had  been  carefully  observed. 
The  centralizing  influence  of  the  royal  courts  and  of  the 
justices  of  assize,  working  steadily  through  three  centuries, 
had  made  the  rules  governing  the  law  of  property  uniform 
throughout  the  land  ;  local  customs  were  confined  within 
certain  prescribed  limits,  and  were  only  recognized  as 
giving  rise  to  certain  well-defined  classes  of  rights,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  security  of  tenure  acquired  by  villeins 
by  virtue  of  the  custom  of  the  manor,  and  the  rights  of 
freeholders,  in  some  towns,  to  dispose  of  their  land  by  will. 
Thus,  by  the  time  of  Littleton  (Henry  VI.  and  Edward 
IV.),  an  immense  mass  of  material  had  been  acquired  and 
preserved  in  the  rolls  of  the  various  courts.  Reports  of 
important  cases  were  published  in  the  "year  books."  A 
glance  at  Statham's  Abridgment,  the  earliest  digest  of  de- 
cided cases,  published  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  Littleton's 
Tenures,  is  sufficient  to  Bhow  the  enormous  bulk  which 
reported  cases  had  already  attained  as  materials  for  the 
knowledge  of  English  law. 

Littleton's  treatise  was  written  in  French,  or  rather  in 
that  peculiar  dialect  compounded  of  Norman-French  and 
English  phrases  called  law  French.  Although  it  had  been 
provided  by  a  statute  of  36  Edward  III.  that  viva  voce 
proceedings  in  court  should  no  longer  be  conducted  in  the 
French  tongue,  "  which  was  much  unknown  in  the  realm," 
the  practice  of  reporting  proceedings  in  that  language,  and 
of  using  it  in  legal  treatises,  lingered  till  a  much  later 
period,  and  was  at  length  prohibited  by  a  statute  passed 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1650.  Unlike  the 
preceding  writers  on  English  law,  Glanville,  Bracton, 
and  the  authors  of  the  treatises  known  by  the  names  of 
Britton  and  Fieta,  Littleton  borrows  nothing  from  the 
sources  'of  Roman  law  or  the  commentators.  He  deals 
purely  and  exclusively  with  English  law. 

The  book  is  written  on  a  definite  system,  and  is  the  first 
attempt  at  something  like  a  scientific  classification  of  nights 
over  land.  Littleton's  method  is  to  begin  with  a  definition, 
usually  clearly  and  briefly  expressed,  of  the  class  of  rights 
with  which  he  is  dealing.  He  then  proceede  to  illustrate 
the  various  characteristics  and  incidents  of  the  class  by 
stating  particular  instances,  some  of  which  refer  to  decisions 
which  had  actually  occurred,  but  more  commonly  they  are 
hypothetical  cases  put  by  way  of  illustration  of  his  prin- 
ciples. He  occasionally  but  rarely  refers  to  reported  cases. 
His  book  is  thus  much  more  than  a  mere  digest  of  judicial 
decisions ;  to  some  extent  he  pursues  the  method  which 
gave  to  Roman  law  its  breadth  and  consistency  of  principle. 
In  Roman  law  this  result  was  attained  through  the  practice 
of  putting  to  jurisconsults  hypothetical  cases  to  be  solved 


by  them.  Littleton,  in  like  manner,  is  constantly  stating 
and  solving  byreferencetoprinciplesof  law  cases  which  may 
or  may  not  have  occurred  in  actual  practice. 

In  dealing  with  freehold  estates  Littleton  adopts  a  classification 
which  has  been  followed  by  all  writers  who  have  attempted  to 
systematize  the  English  law  of  land,  especially  Sir  M.  Hale  and  Sir 
William  Blackstone.  It  is  indeed  the  onlv  possible  approach  to  a 
scientific  arrangement  of  the  intricate  "  estates  in  land  "  known  to 
English  law.  He  classifies  estates  in  land  by  reference  to  their 
duration,  or  in  other  words  by  reference  to  the  differences  between 
the  persons  who  are  entitled  to  succeed  upon  the  death  of  the  person 
in  possession  or  "  tenant."  First  of  all,  he  describes  the  character- 
istics of  tenancy  in  fee  simple, — an  interest  inlands  which  devolves 
on  the  death  of  the  tenant  to  his  heir,  whether  such  heir  be  of  the 
same  line  or  collateral.  This  is  still  as  it  was  in  Littleton's  time 
the  largest  interest  in  land  known  to  the  law.  Next  in  order  comes 
tenaney  in  fee  tail,  the  outcome,  as  Littleton  informs  us,  of  the 
Statute  of  Westminster  II.,  13  Edw.  I.  c.  1,  "De  Donis  Condition- 
alibus,"  which  euacted  in  the  interest  of  the  great  lords  that  a  gift 
to  a  man  and  ' '  the  heirs  of  his  body  "  should  no  longer  bear  the 
construction  which  the  courts  had  put  upon  the  words,  holding  the 
donee  to  be  thereby  invested  with  full  power  over  the  laud  so  soon 
as  he  had  issue  born,  but  should  descend  according  to  the  form  of 
the  gift  to  lineal  descendants  so  long  as  lineal  descendants  should 
exist.  The  various  classes  of  estates  tail  are  sketched  by  Littleton 
with  brevity  and  accuracy,  but  he  is  silent  as  to  the  important 
practice,  which  first  received  judicial  recognition  shortly  before  his 
death,  of  "  suffering  a  recover}',"  whereby  through  a  series  of  judi- 
cial fictions  a  tenant  in  tail  was  enabled  to  convert  his  estate  tail 
into  a  fee  simple,  thus  acquiring  full  power  of  alienation.  After 
discussing  in  their  logical  order  other  freehold  interests  in  land,  h« 
passes  to  interests  in  laud  called  by  later  writers  interests  less  than 
freehold,  namely,  tenancies  for  terms  of  years  and  tenancies  at  will. 
With  the  exception  of  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  now  so  familiar 
to  us,  but  which  was  a  judicial  creation  of  a  date  later  than  the 
time  of  Littleton,  the  first  book  is  a  complete  statement  of  the 
principles  of  the  common  law,  as  they  for  the  most  part  still  exist, 
governing  and  regulating  interests  in  lands.  The  first  book  con- 
cludes with  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  copyhold  tenures,  which 
marks  the  exact  point  at  which  the  tenant  by  copy  of  court  roll, 
the  successor  of  the  villein,  who  in  his  turn  represented  the  freeman 
reduced  to  villenage  by  the  growth  of  the  manorial  system,  acquired 
security  of  tenure  by  the  judicial  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
11  will  of  the  lord  "  was  controlled  by  and  could  only  be  exercised 
in  accordance  with  the  "  custom  of  tho  manor." 

The  second  book  relates  to  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of 
lord  and  tenant,  and  is  mainly  of  historical  interest  to  the  modern 
lawyer.  It  contains  a  complete  statement  of  the  law  as  it  stood  in 
Littleton's  time  relating  to  homage,  fealty,andescuage,  the  money 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  lord  in  lieu  of  military  service  to  be 
rendered  to  the  king,  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  English  as  distin- 
guished from  Continental  feudalism. 

Littleton  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  importaut  features  of 
tenure  by  knight's  service  with  its  distinguishing  incidents  of  the 
right  of  wardship  of  the  lands  and  person  of  the  infant  heir  or 
heiress,  and  the  right  of  disposing  of  the  ward  in  marriage.  The 
n on.- military  freehold  tenures  are  next  dealt  with  ;  we  have  an 
account  of  "  socage  tenure,"  into  which  all  military  tenures  were 
subsequently  commuted  by  a  now  unrecognized  Act  of  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1650,  afterwards  re-enacted  by  the  well-known  statute 
of  12  Charles  II.  c.  24,  and  of  "frankalmoign,"  or  the  spiritual 
tenure  by  which  churchmen  held,  their  duty  being"  to  make  orisons, 
prayers,  masses,  and  other  divine  services  for  the  souls  of  their 
grantor  or  feoffor,  and  being  bound  to  no  fealty  to  the  lord  because 
that  this  divine  service  is  better  for  them  before  God  than  any  doing 
of  fealty."  In  the  description  of  burgage  tenure  and  tenuro  in 
villenage,  the  life  of  which  consists  in  the  validity  of  ancient  cus- 
toms recognized  by  law,  we  recognize  survivals  of  a  time  before  the 
iron  rule  of  feudalism  had  moulded  the  law  of  land  in  the  interests 
of  tho  king  and  the  great  lords.  Finally  ho  deals  with  the  law  of 
rents,  discussing  the  various  kinds  of  rents  which  may  be  reserved 
to  the  grantor  upon  a  grant  of  lands  and  the  remedies  for  rccovory  of 
rent,  especially  the  remedy  by  distress.1 

The  third  and  concluding  book  of  Littleton's  treatise  deals 
mainly  with  the  various  wavs  in  which  rights  over  land  can  be 
acquired  and  terminated  in  £ne  case  of  a  single  possessor  or  several 
possessors.  This  leads  him  to  discuss  the  various  modes  in  which 
several  persons  may  simultaneously  have  rights  over  the  same  land, 
as  parceners : — daughters  who  are  co-heircsses,  or  sons  in  gavelkind ; 

1  These  two  books  are  stated,  in  a  note  to  the  table  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  work,  to  liavo  been  made  for  the  better  understanding  of  certain 
chapters  of  the  Antitnt  Book  of  Tenures.  This  refers*  to  a  tract  called 
The  Old  Tenures ,  said  to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
By  way  of  distinguishing  it  from  this  work,  Littleton's  book  in  called 
in  all  the  early  editions  "Tenores  Novelli." 
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Joint  tenants,  where  the  interest  does  not  pass  to  the  heir  of  the 
deceased  joint  tenant,  but  devolves  upon  the  surviving  joint  tenant; 
and  tenants  in  common,  where  the  interest  is  separate  and  descends 
to  the  heir  of  each  of  the  co-tenants,  though  the  lund  over  which  the 
right  exists  is  undivided  and  held  in  common  with  one  or  more 
other  persons.  Next  follows  an  elaborate  discussion  upon  what  are 
called  estates  upon  condition, — a  class  of  interests  which  occupied 
a  large  space  in  the  early  common  law,  giving  rise  on  one  side  to 
estates  tail,  on  another  to  mortgages.  In  Littleton's  time  a  mort- 
gage, which  he  carefully  describes,  was  merely  a  conveyance  of  land 
by  the  tenant  to  the  mortgagee,  with  a  condition  that,  if  the  tenant 
paid  to  the  mortgagee  a  certain  sum  ou  a  certain  day,  he  might  re- 
enter and  have  the  land  again.  If  the  condition  was  not  fulfilled, 
the  interest  of  the  mortgagee  became  absolute,  and  Littleton  gives 
no  indication  of  any  modification  of  this  strict  rule,  such  as  was 
introduced  by  courts  of  equity,  permitting  the  debtor  to  redeem 
his  land  by  payment  of  all  that  was  due  to  the  mortgagee  although 
the  day  of  payment  had  passed,  and  his  interest  had  become  at  law 
indefeasible.  The  remainder  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  an 
exposition  of  a  miscellaneous  class  of  modes  of  acquiring  rights  of 
property,  the  analysis  of  which  would  occupy  too  large  a  space. 

The  work  is  thus  a  complete  summary  of  the  common  law  as  it 
stood  at  the  time.  It  is  nearly  silent  as  to  the  remarkable  class  of 
rights  which  had  already  assumed  vast  practical  importance — 
equitable  interests  in  lands.  These  are  only  noticed  incidentally  in 
the  chapter  ou  "Releases."  But  it  was  already  clear  in  Littleton's 
time  that  this  class  of  rights  would  become  the  most  important  of 
all.  Littleton's  own  will,  which  has  been  preserved,  may  be  adduced 
in  proof  of  this  assertion.  Although  nothing  was  more  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  Norman  feudalism  than  that  a  tenant  of  lands  should 
dispose  of  them  by  will,  we  find  Littleton  directing  by  his  will  the 
feoffees  of  certain  manors  to  make  estates  to  the  persons  named  in 
his  will.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  acquire  over  lands  powers 
unknown  to  the  common  law,  the  lands  had  been  couveyed  to 
"feoffees  "  who  had  full  right  over  them  according  to  the  common 
law,  but  who  were  under  a  conscientious  obligation  to  exercise  those 
rights  at  the  direction  and  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  person  to 
whose  "use"  the  lands  were  held.  This  conscientious  obligation 
was  recognized  and  enforced  by  the  chancellor,  and  thus  arose  the 
class  of  equitable  interests  in  lands.  Littleton  is  the  first  writer  on 
English  law  after  these  rights  had  risen  into  a  prominent  position, 
and  it  is  curious  to  find  to  what  extent  they  are  ignored  by  him. 
Unlike  their  treatment  of  copyhold  interests,  the  common  lawyers 
.wholly  refused  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  real  or  beneficial  owner, 
when  the  legal  interest  was  vested  in  another,  though  the  latter 
had  then  but  the  se^iManer  wifhoet  the  reality  of  ownership.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  most  important  tit.  js  of  rights  developed  outside  the 
common  law.  After  an  unhappy  attempt  to  reunite  the  classes  of 
legal  and  equitable  interests  by  the  Statute  of  Uses  (27  Henry  VIII. 
c.  10),  the  effect  of  which  was  to  introduce  still  greater  technicality 
and  complication  into  the  law  of  real  property,  the  two  classes  have 
continued  to  exist  side  by  side,  until  in  our  own  time  the  Judicature 
Act  of  1873,  by  uniting  in  one  court  the  tribunals  the  difference 
between  which  originally  gave  rise  to  the  distinction  between  legal 
and  equitable  interests,  has  perhaps  paved  the  way  for  a  simpler 
and  more  rational  classification  of  rights  over  land. 

The  work  of  Littleton  occupies  a  phtce  in  the  history  of  typography  as  well  as 
'Of  law.  The  earliest  printed  edition  seems  to  be  that  by  John  Lettou  and  William 
de  Uachllnta,  two  pi  inters  who  probably  came  from  the  Continent,  nnd  earned, 
on  their  business  in  partnership,  as  their  note  to  the  edition  of  Littleton  states 
"in  civitite  Londonlarum,  juxta  ecclesiam  omnium  sanctorum."  The  date  of 
this  edition  is  uncertain,  but  the  most  probable  conjecture,  based  on  typographical 
grounds,  placus  it  about  tlie  latter  pan  of  1481.  The  next  edition  is  one 
by  Machlinla.  alone,  probably  about  two  or  three  years  later  than  the  former. 
Machlinla  was  then  In  business  alone  "jurta  pontein  qua  rulgo  dicitur  Fleta 
Next  came  the  Rohan  or  Rouen  edition,  erroneously  stated  by  Sir  E. 
Coke  to  be  the  earliest,  and  to  hare  been  printed  about  1533.  It  was,  however, 
of  a  much  earlier  date.  Tomllns,  the  latest  editor  of  Littleton,  gives  i 
thinking  that  It  cannot  have  been  later  than  1430.  It  is  stated  in  a  note  to 
haTO  been  printed  at  Rouen  by  William  le  Tailleur  "ad  instaniiara  Richard! 
Pynson."  Copies  of  all  these  editions  ate  in  the  British  Museum.  In  all  these 
editions  the  work  Is  styled  Tenoret  A'oeelli,  probably  to  distinguish  It  from  the 
"Old  Tenures." 

1  There  are  three  early  MSS.  of  Littleton  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge. 
One  of  these  formeily  contained  a  note  on  Its  first  page  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
bought  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard  on  July 20.  1460.  It  Mas  therefore  in  circulation 
In  Littleton's  lifetime.  The  other  two  MSS.  are  of  a  somewhat  later  date;  but 
one  of  them  enntalns  what  seems  to  be  the  earliest  English  translation  of  the 
Tenures,  and  Is  probably  not  later  than  1500. 

In  the  16th  century  editions  of  Littleton  followed  In  rapid  succession  from  the 
presses  of  Pynson,  iledmaync,  Berthelet,  Tottyl,  and  others.  The  practice  of 
C  the  text  caused  several  additions  to  be  Introduced,  which,  however,  are 
easily  detected  by  comparison  \>t  the  earlier  copies.  In  15SI  West  divided  the 
text  Into  seven  hundre  i  and  fm-ty-sU  sections,  which  have  crcr  since  been  pre- 
served. Many  of  these  editions  were  printed  with  large  margins  for  purposes  of 
annotation,  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  In  Lincoln's  Inn  Library. 

The  practice  of  annotating  Littleton  was  very  general,  and  was  adopted  by  many 
eminent  lawyers  besides  Sir  E.  Coke,  amongst  others  by  Sir  M.  "Hale.  One  com- 
mentary of  this  kind,  by  an  unknown  hand  of  earlier  date  than  Sir  E.  Coke's,  was 
edited  by  Cary  in  L829  1  [lowing  the  cneial  practice  of  dealing  with  Littleton 
as  the  great  authority  on  the  law  of  England,  'the  .most  perfect  and  absolute 
work  that  ever  was  written  In  any  hunwu  language,'"  Sir  E.  Coke  makes  It  the 
text  of  that  portion  of  his  work  which  he  calls  the  first  part  of  the  Institutes  of 
the  law  of  England,  in  other  words,  t lie  Uw  of  property. 

The  first  printed  Rngllih  translation  of  Littleton  was  by  Rastell.  who  seems  to 


hare  combined  the  professions  ot  author,  printer,  and  eergcant-at-law  between 
1514  and  1533.  Many  English  editions  by  various  editors  followed,  the  best  of 
which  Is  Tottyl's  in  1656.  Sir  E.  Coke  adopted  sume  translation  earlier  than  tllfe, 
which  has  since  goue  by  the  name  of  Sir  E.  Coke's  translation.  He,  however 
throughout  comments  not  on  the  translation  but  on  the  French  text";  and  the 
reputation  of  the  commentary  has  to  some  extent  overlaid  and  obscured  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  the  original.  ^k.  E.  P.) 

LITTEK,  Paul  Maxlmilien  £mile  (1801-1881),  the 
compiler  of   the  best  dictionary  of  any  living  language, 
.  and   the    Frenchman   of    most    encyclopaedic   knowledge 
since  Diderot,  was  born  at  Paris  on  February  1,   1801. 
His  father  had  been  a  gunner,  and  afterwards  sergeant- 
major  of  marine  artillery,  in  the  French  navy,  and  was 
deeply  imbued  with  the  revolutionary  ideaa  of  the  day. 
Settling  down  as  a  collector  of  taxes,  he  married  Sophie 
Johaunot,  a  free-thinker  like  himself,  aud  devoted  himself 
to  the  education  of  his  son  ft  mile.     The  boy  was  sent  to 
the    Lyc6e   Louis-le-Grand,    where    he    had    for   friends 
Hachette  and  Eugene  Burnouf,  and  he  distinguished  him- 
self alike  in  his  work  and  in  all  athletic  exercises.     After 
he  had  completed  Lis  course  at  school,  he  hesitated  for  a 
time  as  to  what  profession  he  should  adopt,  and  meanwhile 
made  himself  master,  not  only  of  the  English  and  German 
languages,  but  of  the  classical  and  Sanskrit  literature  aud 
philology.     At  last  he  determined  to  study  medicine,  and 
in  1822  entered  his  name  as  a  student  of  medicine.     He 
passed  all  his  examinations  in  due  course,  and  had  only 
his  thesis  to  prepare  in  order  to  obtain  his  degree  as  doctor 
when  in  1827  his  father  died,  leaving  his  mother  absolutely 
without  resources.     He  at  once  renounced  his  degree,  and, 
while  attending  the  lectures  of  Rayer  and  taking  a  keen 
interest  in  medicine,  began  teachiug  Latin  and  Greek  for 
a  livelihood.     He  carried  a  musket  on  the  popular  side  in 
the   revolution  of   February  1830,  and  was   one  of   the 
national  guards  who  followed  Charles  X.  to  Rambouillet. 
At  last,  in  1831,  when  quite  thirty  years  of  age,  he  obtained 
an   introduction   to   Armand    Carrel,   the   editor   of   the 
National,  who  gave  him  the  task  of  reading  the  English 
and  German  papers  for  excerpts.     Carrel  by  the  merest 
chance,  in  1835,  discovered  the  ability  of  his  reader,  who 
from  that  time  became  a  constant  contributor,  and  eventu- 
ally director  of  the  paper.     In  1836  he  began  to  contribute 
articles  on  all   sorts  of  subjects  to  the    Bevtie  dss  Deux 
Mondes;'  iQ  1&37  he.married;  and  in  1839  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates. 
This   volume   at   once  placed  Littre*  in  the  forefront  of 
the   literary  and  scientific  world ;   its  ability  was  recog- 
nized by  his  election  the   same  year  into  the  Academie 
des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettras.     At  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight    then   he   had    won  for   himself  a  high  reputation 
as  a  learned  man  of  letters  and  of  science,  but  was  still 
tormented    by  the   unsettled   ideas   and  thoughts  which 
generally  beset  younger  men,  and  were  only  increased  by 
the  study  of  his  favourite  authors  Byron  and  Obeimann. 
At  this  epoch  he  came  across  the  works  of  Auguste  Comte, 
the.  reading   of   which  fcrmed,  as  he  himself  said,  "the 
cardinal   point  of   his  life,"  and  from  this  time   onward 
appears  the  influence  of  positivism  on  his  own  life,  and, 
what  is  of  even  more  importance,  his  influence  on  positivism, 
for  he  gave  at  least  as  much  to  positivism  as  he  received 
from  it.     He  brought  to  it  a  wide  knowledge  of  science 
and  literature,  a  great  and  growing  reputation,  and  a  clear 
head.     He  soon  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Comte's,  and 
set  to  work  to  popularize  his  ideas  in  numerous  works  on 
the  positivist  philosophy,  while  at  the  same  time  continu- 
ing his  edition  of  Hippocrates,  which  was  not  completed 
till  1862,  publishing  a  similar  edition  of  Pliny's  Natural 
History,  assisting  after  1844  in  the  place  of  Fauriel  at  the 
committee  engaged  on  the  Hutoire  litteraire  de  la  France, 
where  hi3  knowledge  of  the   early  French  language  and 
literature  was  invaluable,  and  contributing  largely  to  the 
National  and  Jievue  des  Devx  Mondes.     In  the  revolution 
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of  July  1848  he  took  a  keen  interest,  and  himself  took 
part  in  the  repression  of  the  extreme  republican  party  in 
June  1849,  under  the  banner  of  order.  His  essays',  con- 
tributed during  this  period  to  the  Xational,  were  collected 
together  and  published  under  the  title  of  Conservation, 
Revolution,  el  Positivisme  in  1852,  and  show,  not  only  a 
lively  faith  in  a  good  time  coming,  but  a  thorough  accept- 
ance of  all  the  doctrines  propounded  by  Comte.  However, 
during  the  later  years  of  his  master's  life,  he  began  to 
perceive  that  he  could  not  wholly  accept  all  the  dogmas 
or  the  more  mystic  ideas  of  his  friend  and  master,  but  he 
studiously  concealed  his  differences  of  opinion  almost  from 
himself,  and  Comte  failed-  to  perceive  that  his  pupil  had 
outgrown  him,  as  he  himself  had  outgrown  his  master 
Saint-Simon.  Comte's  death  in  1858  freed  Littre  from 
any  fear  of  embittering  his  master's  later  years,  and  he 
published  his  own  ideas  in  his  Paroles  de  la  Philosophic 
Positive  in  1859,  and  at  still  greater  length  in  his  work  in 
Auyuste  Comte  et  la  Philosophic  positive  in  18G3.  In  this 
book  he  traces  the  origin  of  Comte's  ideas  through  Turgot, 
Kant,  and  Saint-Simon,  then  eulogizes  Comte's  own  life,  his 
method  of  philosophy,  his  great  services  to  the  cause,  and 
the  effect  of  his  works,  and  finally  proceeds  to  show  where 
he  himself  differs  from  him.  He  approved  wholly  of 
Comte's  philosophy,  his  great  laws  of  society,  and  his 
philosophical  method,  which  indeed  he  defended  warmly 
against  J.  S.  Mill,  but  declared  that,  while  he. believed  in 
a  positivist  philosophy,  he  did  not  believe  in  a  religion  of 
humanity.  In  the  year  1863,  after  completing' his  Hippo- 
crates and  his  Plmy,  he  set  to  work  on  his  great  French 
dictionary,  bringing  to  the  task  an  unexampled  know- 
ledge of  old  French,  of  modern  and  classical  languages,  and 
of  modern  philology,  which  were  to  make  his  dictionary 
unique  in  its  interest  and  accuracy.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  proposed  for  the  Acadcmie  Francaise,  but  rejected, 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  fiery  bishop  of  Orleans,  who 
denounced  him  as  the  chief  of  the  French  materialists. 
He  also  at  thi3  time  started  with  M.  Wyrouboff  the 
Philosophic  Positive,  a  review  which  was  to  embody  the 
views  of  modern  positivists,  and  to  which  he  largely  con- 
tributed. His  life  was  thus  absorbed  in  literary  work,  and 
flowed  quietly  on,  till  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  called 
on  him  to  take  a  part  in  politics.  He  felt  himself  too  old 
to  undergo  the  privations  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  retired 
with  his  family  to  Britanny,  whence  he  was  summoned  by 
M.  Gambetta  to  Bordeaux,  to  lecture  on  history,  and 
thence  to  Versailles  to  take  his  seat  in  the  senate  to  which 
he  had  been  chosen  by  the  department  of  the  Seine.  In 
December  1871  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academie 
Franchise  in  spite  of  the  renewed  opposition  of  the  Mgr. 
Dupanloup,  bishop  of  Orleans,  who  resigned  his  seat  rather 
than  receive  him.  His  dictionary  was  completed  in  1873, 
and  he  lived  on  full  of  years  and  honours,  for  in  1874  he 
was  elected  a  life  senator.  The  most  notable  of  his  pro- 
ductions in  these  latter  years  were  his  political  papers 
attacking  and  unveiling  the  confederacy  of  the  Orleanists 
and  legitimists,  and  in  favour  of  the  republic,  his 
republication  of  many  of  his  old  articles  and  books,  among 
others  the  Conservation,  Revolution,  et  Positivisme  of  1852 
(which  he  reprinted  word  for  word,  appending  a  formal, 
categorical  renunciation  of  many  of  the  Comtist  doctrines 
therein  contained),  and  a  littlo  tract  /'  -  / ,  ,/erniere  fois, 
in  which  he  maintained  his  unalterable  belief  in  materialism. 
When  it  becamo  obvious  that  the  old  man  could  not  live 
much  longer,  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  had  always  been 
fervent  Catholics,  etrove  to  convert  him  to  their  religion. 
Ho  had  long  interviews  with  P6re  Milleriot,  a  celebrated 
controversialist,  and  was  much  grieved  at  his  death;  but  it 
is  hardly  probable  he  would  have  ever  been  really  converted. 
Nevertheless,  when  on  the  point  of  death,  his  wife  had  him 


baptized,  and  his  funeral  was  conducted  witn  the  rites  of 
the  Catholic  Church.     He  died  June  2,  1881. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  characterize  the  varied  learning 
and  immense  intellectual  activity  of  Littrg.  As  a.  philo- 
s6pher  he  had  popularized  and  sifted  the  ideas  of  Comte, 
and  had  succeeded  Comte  as  Comte  succeeded  Turgot, 
Kant,  and  Saint-Simon  ;  as  a  lexicographer  he  has  been 
compared  to  Johnson,  though  his  work  is  as  far  ahead  of 
Johnson's  as  the  philological  knowledge  of  the  19th  century 
is  in  advance  of  that  of  the  18th ;  and  as  a  man  o'f  almost 
universal  knowledge,  and  a  writer  on  ey,ery  sort  of  subject, 
from  barbarian  learning  and  modern  science  to  epic  poetry 
and  the  military  genius  of  Napoleon,  he  remains  unrivalled, 
even  in  a  country  which  can  boast  of  Diderot  and  Comte. 
It  would  take  too  much  space  to  give  a  complete  -list  of  all  Little's 
i  voluminous  works,  but  the  following  are  those  of  greatest  import- 
I  ance  :— his  editions  of  Hippocrates,  1839-61,  and  of  Tliny's  Katural 
History,  1848-50  ;  his  translation  of  Stiauss's  Vie  de  Jesus,  18S9- 
40,  and  Midler's  Manuel  dc  Physiologic,  1851  ;  his  edition  of  the 
works  of  Arnlaud  Carrel,  with  notes,  1S54-5S  ;  the  Histoire  de  la 
langue  francaise,  a  collection  of  magazine  articles,  1862  ;  and  his 
Dietionnaire  de  la  langue  francaise,  1863-72.  In  the  domain  of 
science  must  be  noted  his  edition,  with  Charles  F.obin,  of  Kysteu's 
i  Dietionnaire  dc  mldecinc,  dc  chirurgic,  &c,  1S55  ;  in  that  of  philo- 
sophy, his  Analyse  raisonncc  du  cours  dc  philosophic  positive  dc  M. 
A.  Comte,  1845  ;  Application  dc  la  Philosophic  positive  auGouvcrne- 
ment,  1849;  Conservation,  Revolution,  ct  Positivisme,  1852  (2d  edition 
with  supplement,  1879) ;  Paroles  de  la  Philosophic  positive,  1S59  ; 
Auguste  Comte  et  la  Philosophic  positive,  1863  ;  La  Science  au  point 
dc  vue  pUilosophique,  1873  ;  Fragments  dc  philosophic  et  dc  sociologie 
contemporainc,  1876  ;  and  his  most  interesting  miscellaneous  works, 
his  Eludes  et  Glanures,  18S0  ;  La  Yeriti  sur  la  mort  a" Alexandre  It 
Grand,  1865  ;  £tudes  sur  les  barbarcs  ct  le  moyen  Age,  1867  ;  M6de- 
cine  ct  Medccins,  1871  ;  Lilleraturc  ct  Histoire,  1S75  ;  and  Discours 
de  Reception  a  V Acaddmic  francaise,  1873. 

For  his  life  consult  Sainte-Beuve's  notice,  1862,  and  the  nume- 
rous articles  published  after  his  death  in  the  newspapers  and 
reviews,  of  which  the  best  are  the  notices  of  M.  Durimd-Greville  in 
the  Nowcclle  Revue  of  August  1SS1,  of  M.  Caso  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  and  of  M.  Frederic  Godefroy  in  the  Letlres  chri- 
Hemes.  (H.  M.  S.) 

LITURGY.  The  word  "  Liturgy  "  technically  denotes 
the  "  Order  for  the  Celebration  and  Administration  of  the 
Eucharist."  It  has  come  to  be  used  in  a  more  popular 
sense  to  denote  any  or  all  of  the  various  services  of  the 
Christian  church,  whether  contained  in  separate  volumes 
or  bound  up  together  in  the  form  of  a  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  We  propose  to  treat  of  "  the  liturgy  "  chiefly, 
but  not  exclusively,  in  the  former  and  stricter  sense,  and, 
without  further  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  word,  in 
Biblical  or  patristic  literature,  and  without  entering  into 
various  questions  with  reference  to  their  origin,  growth, 
first  committal  to  writing,  &c,  to  give  our  readers  some 
account  of  the  principal  liturgies  which  exist,  or  have 
existed,  in  the  Christian  church. 

There  are  five  main  families  or  groups  of  liturgies,  three 
of  them  Eastern  in  origin  and  use,  one  Eastern  in  origin 
but  Western  in  use,  one  Western  both  in  origin"  and  use. 
They  are  known  either  by  the  names  of  the  apostles  with 
whom  they  are  traditionally  connected,  or  by  the  names  of 
the  countries  or  cities  in  which  they  are  known  or  believed 
to  have  been  once  or  always  in  use. 

Group  I.  St  James,  West  Syrian,  Jerusalem. — The  prin- 
cipal liturgies  to  be  enumerated  under  this  group  are 
the  Clementine,  so  called  from  being  found  in  the  eighth 
book  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  which  have  been 
erroneously  referred  to  St  Clement,  first  bishop  of  Rome 
(lib.  viii.  10-15)  ;  the  Greek  and  Syriac.  liturgies  of  St 
James  ;  the  Greek  liturgies  of  St  Basil  and  St  Chrysostom  ; 
the  Armenian  liturgy  of  St  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  first 
patriarch  of  Armenia ;  a  large  number  of  later  Syriac 
liturgies  springing  from  the  Syriac  liturgy  of  St  James. 
Of  these  liturgies,  that  of  St  Chrysostom  is  used  now  by 
the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  except  on  the  first  fivo 
Sundays  in  Lent,  Thursday  and  Saturday  in  Holy  Week, 
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the  vigils  of  Christmas  and  Epiphany,  and  St  Basil's  Day, 
when  the  liturgy  of  St  Basil  is  used  ;  and  in  Lent  (except 
Sundays  and  Saturdays  and  Lady  Day),  when  the  liturgy 
of  the  pre-sanctified  is  used. 

This  group,  like  all  the  purely  Eastern  liturgies,  is 
marked  by  an  absence  of  flexibility  as  to  number  and  shape 
of  prefaces,  collects,  <fcc.  Its  special  feature,  if  we  may 
adopt  a  recently  employed  canon  of  differentiation,  is  the 
position  of  the  great  intercession  for  quick  and  dead,  for 
rulers  in  church  and  state,  for  the  sick,  for  travellers,  for 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  (fee,  after  the  consecration  of  the 
elements  has  been  completed  by  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (C.  E.  Hammond,  Lit.  Eastern  and  Western, 
pp.  26-29). 

Group  LL  St  Mark,  Egyptian,  Alexandria,—  This  group 
includes  the  Greek  liturgies  of  St  Mark,  St  Basil,  and  St 
Gregory ;  tho  Coptic  liturgies  of  St  Cyril,  St  Basil,  and  St 
Gregory;  the  Ethinpic  liturgy  known  as  the  "Canon 
Universalis "  or  "Liturgy  of  all  the  Apostles,"  together 
with  sixteen  other  subordinate  Ethiopic  liturgies.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  position  of  the  great  intercession 
in  the  middle  of  the  preface,  as  well  as  by  the  prominent 
part  assigned  throughout  to  the  deacon. 

Group  III.  St  Adxus,  East  Syrian,  Edessa. — There  are 
three  extant  liturgies  belonging  to  this  group,  now 
exclusively  used  by  Nestorian  Christians, — those  of  SS. 
Adaeus  and  Maris,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  Nesto- 
rius ;  the  titles  of  three  lost  liturgies  have  been  preserved, 
— those  of  Naroes,  Barsuraas,  and  Diodorus  of  Tarsus. 
The  liturgy  of  the  Christians  of  St  Thomas,  on  the  Malabar 
coast  of  India,  formerly  belonged  to  this  group,  but  it  waB 
almost  completely  assimilated  to  the  Soman  liturgy  by 
Portuguese  Jesuits  at  the  synod  of  Diamper  in  1599. 
The  characteristic  of  this  group  is  the  position  of  the 
great  intercession  iu  the  middle  of  the  consecration, 
between  the  words  of  institution  (or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  the  place  where  the  words  of  institution  must 
have  occurred)  and  the  invocation. 

Group  IV.  St  John,  Ilispano-Galliean,  Ephesus. — This 
group  of  Latin  liturgies,  which  once  prevailed  very  widely 
in  western  Europe,  has  been  almost  universally  superseded 
by  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Where  it  survives 
it  has  been  either  partially  or  almost  completely  assimilated 
to  the  Roman  pattern.  It  prevailed  once  throughout 
Spain,  France,  part  cf  northern  Italy,  and  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  forms  of  which  a  detailed  account  is 
appended.  The  term  ''Ephesine  "  has  been  applied  to  this 
family  of  liturgies,  chiefly  by  modern  English  liturgiologists, 
to  denote  a  theory  as  to  their  origin  which,  although 
upheld  by  other  than  English  writers,  must  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  possible  hypothesis  than  a  proved  fact  (Leslie, 
Pref.  to  Mozar.  Missal,  sect.  25 ;  Bickell,  Messe  nnd  Pascha, 
p.  10).  The  many  traces  of  Eastern  influence  in  their 
composition,  and  the  close  connexion  which  is  known  to 
have  existed  at  a  very  early  period  between  the  churches 
of  Lyons  and  of  western  Asia  Minor,  have  suggested  the 
theory  that  the  latter  country  must  have  been  the  birth- 
place of  this  class  of  liturgies.  Tho  names  of  the  apostle 
St  John  and  of  Ephesus  his  place  of  residence  have  been 
pressed  into  service  as  further  particularizations  of  the  same 
theory.  The  special  feature  of  these  liturgies  is  the  position 
of  tho  great  intercession  after  the  offertory,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  preface  and  canon. 

The  chief  traces  of  Oriental  afliuity  lie  in  the  follow- 
ing poinl  •  :—{l)  the  various  proclamations  made  by  the 
deacon,  including  that  of  "Silentium  facite"  before  the 
epistle  (Migne,  torn,  lxxxv.  p.  .r>::();  (2)  tho  presenco  of 
a  third  lesson,  preceding  the  epistle,  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament ;  (3)  the  occasional  presence  of  "  preces,"  a  series 
of  short  intercessions  resembling  the  Greek  "  Ektene,"  or 


deacon's  litany  ;  (4)  the  position  of  the  kiss  of  peace  it  an 
early  point  in  the  service,  before  the  canon,  instead  of  the 
Roman  position  after  consecration ;  (5)  the  exclamation 
"  sancta  Sanctis "  occurriug  in  the  Mozarabic  rite,  the 
counterpart  of  the  Eastern  to  ayia  tois  ayi'ois ;  (0)  traces 
of  the  presence  of  the  "  Epiklesis,"  that  is  to  say,  the 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  iu  its  Eastern  position,  after 
the  words  of  institution,  as  iu  the  collect  styled  the  Post- 
pridie  in  the  Mozarabic  service  for  the  second  Sunday  after 
Epiphany : — "  'We  beseech  thee  that  thou  wouldest  sanctify 
this  oblation  with  the  permixture  of  Thy  Spirit,  and  con- 
form it  with  full  transformation  into  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  On  the  other  hand,  the  great 
variableness  of  its  parts,  and  its  immense  number  of  proper 
prefaces,  ally  it  to  the  Western  family  of  liturgies. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  tho 
chief  liturgies  of  the  Hispano-Gallican  group. 

1.  The  Mozarabic  Liturgy. — This  was  the  national  liturgy 
of  the  Spanish  Church  till  the  close  of  the  11th  century, 
when  the  Roman  liturgy  was  forced  upon  it.  Its  use, 
however,  lingered  on,  till  iu  the  16th  century  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  anxious  to  prevent  its  becoming  quite  obsolete, 
had  its  books  restored  and  printed,  and  founded  a  college 
of  priests  at  Toledo  to  perpetuate  its  use.  It  survives 
now  only  in  that  and  one  other  church  in  Spain,  and  even 
there  not  without  certain  Roman  modifications  of  its 
original  text  and  ritual. 

Its  date  and  origin,  like  the  date  and  origin  of  all  exist- 
ing liturgies,  are  uncertain,  and  enveloped  in  the  niists  of 
antiquity.  It  is  evidently  not  derived  from  the  Roman 
liturgy.  Its  whole  structure,  and  every  separate  detail, 
disprove  such  a  parentage,  and  therefore  it  is  strange  to 
find  St  Isidore  of  Seville  (Lib.  de  Eccles.  Offic,  i.  15) 
attributing  it  to  St  Peter.  No  proof  is  adduced,  and  the 
only  value  which  can  be  placed  upon  such  an  unsupported 
assertion  is  that  it  shows  that  a  very  high  and  even  apos- 
tolic antiquity  was  claimed  for  it.  A  theory,  originating 
with  Pinius,  that  it  may  have  been  brought  by  the  Goths 
from  Constantinople  when  they  invaded  Spain,  is  as  im- 
probable as  it  is  unproven.  It  may  have  been  derived 
from  Gaul.  The  Gallican  liturgy  stood  to  it  in  the  relation 
of  twin-sister,  if  it  could  not  claim  that  of  mother.  The 
resemblance  was  so  great  that,  when  Charles  tho  Bald 
(843-877)  wished  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  already  obsolete  Gallican  rite,  he  sent  to  Toledo  for 
some  Spanish  priests  to  perform  mass  according  to  the 
Mozarabic  rite  in  his  presence.  But  there  is  no  record  of 
the  conversion  of  Spain  by  Gallican  missionaries.  Christi- 
anity existed  in  Spain  from  the  earliest  times.  Probably 
St  Paul  travelled  there  (Rom.  xv.  24-28).  It  may  be  at 
least  conjectured  that  its  liturgy  was  Pauline  rather  than 
Petrine  or  Johannine. 

2.  Gallican  Liturgy. — This  was  the  ancient  and  national 
liturgy  of  Fiance  till  the  commencement  of  the  9th  century, 
when  it  was  suppressed  by  order  of  Charlemagne,  who 
directed  the  Roman  missal  to  be  everywhere  substituted 
in  its  place.  All  traces  of  it  seemed  for  some  time  to  have 
been  lost,  until  three  Gallican  sacramentarics  were  dis- 
covered and  published  by  Thomasius  in  16S0,  under  the 
titles  of  Missale  Gothicum,  Missale  Gallicum,  and  Missale 
Francorum,  and  a  fourth  was  discovered  and  published 
by  Mabillon  in  1687.  under  the  title  of  Sacramentarium 
Bobbiense.  Fragmentary  discoveries  have  been  made  since 
then.  Mone  discovered  fragments  of  eleven  Gallican 
masses,  and  published  them  at  Carlsruhe  in  1850.  Other 
fragments  from  tho  library  of  St  Gall  have  been  published 
by  Bunsen  (Anal.  Antc-Nic,  iii.  263-66),  and  from  the 
Ambrosian  library  at  Milan  by  Cardinal  Mai  (Scrip.  Vet. 
Vat.  Coll.,  iii.  2.  247).  More  of  this  MS.  is  being  pre- 
pared for  publication  by  Dr  Ceriani.     A  singlo  page  was 
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discovered  in  the   library  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  in   1867,  which  has  not  yet  been  published. 
These  documents,  illustrated  by  early  Gallican  canons,  and 
by  allusions  in  the  writings  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  Ca:sarius 
of  Aries,  Gregory  of  Tours,  Germanus  of  Paris,  and  other 
authors,  enable  scholars  to  reconstruct  the  -greater  part  of 
this  liturgy.     The  previously  enumerated  signs  of  Eastern 
origin   and    influence   are  found  here   as   well  as   in  the 
Mozarabic  liturgy,  together  with  certain  other  more  or  less 
minute  peculiarities,  which  would  be  of  interest  to  professed 
liturgiologists,  but  which  we  must  not   pause  to  specify 
here.     They  point  to  the  possibility  of  the  theory  that  the 
Gallican   liturgy  was   introduced   into   use   by    Irenaeus, 
bishop  of  Lyons  (c.  130-200),  who  had  learned  it   in  the 
East  from  St  Pulycarp,  the  disciple  of  the  apostle  St  John. 
3.  Ambrosian  Liturgy.—  Considerable  variety  of  opinion 
has  existed  among  liturgical  writers  as  to  the  proper  classifi- 
cation of  the  "  Ambrosian  "  or  "  Milanese  "  liturgy.     If  we 
are  to  accept  it  in  its  present  form,  and  to  make  the  present 
position  of  the  great  intercession  the  test  of  its  gains,  then 
we  must  place  it  under  Group  V.,  the  "  Petrine,"  and  con- 
sider it  as  a  branch  of  the  Roman  family.     If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  consider  the  important  variations  from  the  Roman 
liturgy  which   yet  exist,  and  the  still  more  marked  and 
numerous  traces  of  variation  which  confront  us  in  the  older 
printed  and  MS.   copies  of  the  Ambrosian  rite,  we  shall 
detect  in  it  an  original  member  of  the  Ephesine  group  of 
liturgies,  which  for  centuries  past  has  been  undergoing  a 
gradual  brat   ever   increasing  assimilation  to  Rome.     We 
know  this  as  a  matter  of  history,  as  well  as  a  matter  of 
inference  from  changes  in  the   text  itself.     Charlemagne 
adopted  the  same  policy  towards  the  Milanese  as  towards 
the  Gallican   Church.     He  carried  off  all   the   Milanese 
Church  books  which  he  could  obtain,  with  the  view  of 
substituting  Roman  books  in  their  place,  but  the  complete- 
ness of  his  intentions  failed,  partly  through  the  attachment 
of   the  Lombards  to  their  own  rites,  partly  through  the 
intercession  of  a  Gallican  bishop  named  Eugenius  (Mabillon, 
Mas.  Ital.,  i.,  ii.  p.  106).     It  has  been  asserted  by  Joseph 
Yicecomes  that  this  is  an  originally  independent  liturgy 
drawn  up  by  St  Barnabas,  who  first  preached  the  gospel  at 
Milan  (De  Missx  Rit.,  i.  chap,  xi.,  xii.),  and  this  tradition 
is  preserved  in  the  title  and  proper  preface  for  St  Barnabas 
Day  in  the  Ambrosian  missal  (Pamelius,  i.  385,  386). 

We  can  trace  the  following  points  in  which  the  Milanese  differs 
from  the  Roman  liturgy,  many  of  them  exhibiting  distinct  lines 
of  Ephesine  or  Eastern  influence.  Some  of  them  are  no  longer  found 
in  recent  Ambrosian  missals,  and  only  survive  in  the  earlier  MSS. 
published  by  Pamelius  (Liturgiam,  torn.  i.  p.  293),  Muratori  {Lit. 
Rom.  Vet.,  i.  132),  and  Ceriani  (in  his  edition,  1881,  of  an  ancieut 
MS.  at  Milan). 

{a)  The  collect  entitled  "oratio  super  siudonem,"  correspond- 
ing to  the  ti>xh  /ueri  r'b  aw\w0rjvai  rb  (1\tit6v;  (b)  the  procla- 
mation of  silence  by  the  deacon  before  the  epistle  j  (c)  the 
litanies  said  after  the  Ingrcssa  (introit)  on  Sundays  in  Lent,  closely 
Resembling  the  Greek  EUtene  ;  {d)  varying  forms  of  introduction 
to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  Crena  Domini  (Ceriani,  p.  116),  in  Pascha 
{ib.,  p.  129);  (e.)  the  presence  of  passages  in  the  Prayer  of  Consecra- 
tion which  are  not  part  of  the  Romau  canon,  and  one  of  which  at 
least  corresponds  in  import  and  position  though  not  in  words  to  the 
Greek  'F.irlic\T}<rts  :  Tuum  vcro  est,  omnipotens  Pater,  mittcrc,  &c. 
{ib.,  p.  116)  ;  (/)  the  survival  of  a  distinctly  Gallican  form  of  con- 
secration in  the  Post-Sauctus  "in  Sabbato  Sancto'':  Vcrc  Sanctus, 
rcre  bencdictus  Vomimcs  nostcr,  &c.  {ib.,  p.  125);  (g)  trio  varying 
nomenclature  of  the  Sundays  after  Pentecost;  (A)  the  position  of 
the  fraction  before  the  Lord's  Prayer;  (/)  the  omission  of  the  second 
oblation  after  the  words  of  institution  (Muratori,  Lit.  Pom.  Vet.,  i. 
133);  {k)  a  third  lection  or  Prophdia  from  the  Old  Testament  pre- 
ceding the  epistle  and  gospel ;  {I)  the  lay  offering  of  the  oblations 
and  the  formula)  accompanying  their  reception  (Pam.,  i.  297)  ;  {in) 
the  position  of  the  ablution  of  the  hands  in  the  middle  of  the 
canon  just  before  the  words  of  institution;  (n)  the  positiou  of  tho 
^'oratio  super  populttm  "  which  corresponds  in  matter  but  not  in 
namf.  to  the  collect  for  the  day  before  the  Gloria  in  Excclsis. 

4    Celiic  Liturgy. — We   postpone  the  consideration  of 


this  subject  to  a  position  under  the  heading  of  the  liturgies 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Group  V.  St  Peter,  Italian,  Rome. — There  is  only  one 
liturgy  to  be  enumerated  under  this  group,  viz.,  the  present 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which,  though  originally 
local  in  character  and  circumscribed  in  use,  has  come  to  be 
nearly  coextensive  with  the  Roman  Church,  sometimes 
cuckoo-like  ejecting  earlier  national  liturgies,  as  in  France 
and  Spain,  sometimes  incorporating  more  or  less  of  the 
ancient  ritual  of-  a  country  into  itself,  and  producing  from 
such  incorporation  a  subclass  of  distinct  uses,  as  in  England, 
France,  and  North  Italy.  Even  these  subordinate  uses 
have  for  the  most  part  become,  or  are  rapidly  becoming, 
obsolete.  The  genius  and  policy  of  Rome  are  in  favour  of 
uniformity ;  and  it  requires  no  keen  powers  of  vision  to 
foretell  that,  liturgically  speaking,  she  will  be,  before  long, 
within  all  her  dominions  supreme. 

The  date,  origin,  and  early  history  of  the  Roman  liturgy 
are  obscure.  The  first  Christians  at  Rome  were  a  Greek- 
speaking  community,  and  their  liturgy  must  have  been 
Greek,  and  is  possibly  represented  in  the  so-called  Clemen- 
tine liturgy.  But  the  date  when  such  a  state  of  things 
ceased,  when  and  by  whom  the  present  Latin  liturgy  was 
composed,  whether  it  is  an  original  composition,  or,  as  its 
structure  seems  to  imply,  a  survival  of  some  intermediate 
form  of  liturgy, — all  these  are  questions  which  are  waiting 
for  their  solution,  and  to  which  no  certain  answer  can  be 
given,  unless  and  until  some  further  discovery  shall  be 
given  of  earlier  liturgical  remains. 

One  MS.  exists  which  claims  to  represent  the  Roman 
liturgy  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Leo  I.,  440-61.  It  was 
discovered  at  Verona  by  Blanchini  in  1735,  assigned  by 
him  to  the  8th  century,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
Sacramentarium  Leonicnum ;  but  this  title  was  from  the 
first  purely  conjectural,  and  is  in  the  teeth  of  the  internal 
evidence  which  the  MS.  itself  affords,  and  is  now  being 
gradually  abandoned.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into 
the  minutiae  of  the  evidence  for  this  and  other  conclusions. 
The  question  is  discussed  at  some  length  by  Muratori,  Lit. 
Rom.  Vet,  i.  chap.  3. 

A  MS.  of  the  9th  or  10th  century  was  touna  at  Rome 
by  Thomasius,  and  published  by  him  in  1680  under  the 
title  of  Sacramentarium  Gelasianum.  But  it  was  written 
in  France,  and  is  certainly  not  a  pure  Gelasian  codex ;  and, 
although  there  is  historical  evidence  of  that  pope  (492-96) 
having  made  some  changes  in  the  Roman  liturgy,  and 
although  other  MSS.  have  been  published  by  Gerbertus 
and  others,  claiming  the  title  of  Gelasian,  we  neither  have 
nor  are  likely  to  have  genuine  and  contemporary  MS. 
evidence  of  the  real  state  of  the  liturgy  in  that  pope's  time. 

The  larger  number  of  MSS.  of  this  group  are  copies  of  the 
Gregorian  sacramentary,  that  is  to  say,  MSS.  representing, 
or  purporting  to  represent,  the  state  of  the  Roman  liturgy 
in  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604).  But  they 
cannot  be  accepted  as  certain  evidence,  for  the  following 
reasons: — not  one  of  them  was  written  earlier  than  the  9th 
century;  not  one  of  them  was  written  in  Italy,  but  every 
one  north  of  the  Alps  ;  every  one  contains  internal  evidence 
of  a  post-Gregorian  date  in  the  shape  of  masses  for  the 
repose  or  for  the  intercession  of  St  Gregory,  and  in  various 
other  ways. 

The  Roman  liturgy  was  introduced  into  England  in  tho 
7th,  into  France  in  the  9th,  and  into  Spain  in  the  11th 
century.  In  France  certain  features  of  the  service  and 
certain  points  in  the  ritual  of  the  ancient  national  liturgy 
became  interwoven  with  its  text,  and  formed  those  many 
varying  mediaeval  Gallican  uses,  which  are  associated  with 
the  names  of  the  different'French  sees.  ' 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  tho  Tetrine  liturgy  are 
these  :—(a)  the  position  of  the  great  intercession  within  tliccauom 
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the  commemoration  of  the  living  being  placed  just  before,  and  the 
commemoration  of  the  departed  just  alter,  the  words  of  institution; 
(b)  the  absence  of  the  EpiHesis  or  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
\c)  the  position  of  the  Pax  or  "  Kiss  of  Peace"  after  the  consecration 
and  just  before  the  communion,  whereas  in  other  liturgies  it  occurs 
at  a  much  earlier  point  in  the  service. 

Lituryies'of  the  British  Islands. 
Period  L  The  Celtic  Church. — Until  recently  almost 
nothing  was  -known  of  the  character  of  the  liturgical  service 
of  the  vast  Celtic  Church  which  existed  in  these  islands 
before  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest,  and  which  continued  to 
exist  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Cornwall  for  very 
considerable  though  varying  periods  of  time  after  that 
event.  But  recently  a  good  deal  of  light  has  been  thrown 
on  the  subject,  partly  by  the  publication  of  the  few  genuine 
works  of  SS.  Patrick,  Colnmba,  Columbanus,  and  other 
Celtic  saints  ;  partly  by  the  discovery  of  liturgical  remains 
in  the  Scottish  Book  of  Deer,  and  in  the  Irish  Books  of 
'Dimma  and  Mulling  and  the  Slowe  Missal ;  partly  by  the 
publication  of  medieval  Irish  compilations  such  as  the 
Leabhar  Breac,  Liber  Hymnorum,  etc.,  which  contain  ecclesi- 
astical calendars,  legends,  treatises,  &c.,  of  considerable  but 
very  varying  antiquity. .  •  The  evidence  collected  from  these? 
sources  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  liturgy  of  the  Celtic,' 
Church  was  of  the  Ephesine  type.  In  central  England  the 
churches,  together  with  their  books  and  everything  else 
belonging  to  them,  were  destroyed  by  heathen  invaders 
from  Jutland,  Schleswig,  and  Holsteiu  at  the  close  of  the 
5th  century;  but  the  Celtic  Church  in  the  remoter  parts  of 
England,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  retained  its  liturgical  independence  for 
many  centuries  afterward.' 

An  examination  ot  its  few  extant  service  booKs  and  fragments  of 
service  books  yields  the  following  evidence  of  the  Ephesine  origin 
and  character  of  the  Celtic  liturgy  : — (a)  The  presence  of  whole 
collects  and  anthems  which  occur  in  the  Gallican  and  Mozarabic 
but  not  in  the  Roman  liturgy  ;  (b)  various  formula3,  of  thanks- 
giving after  communion  ;  (c)  frequent  addresses  to  the  people  in 
the  form  of  Gallican  Prsfation.es  ;  (d)  the  Gallican  form  of  conse- 
cration prayer,  being  a  variable  Post-Sanctus  leading  up  to  the  words 
of  institution  ;  (e)  the  complicated  rite  of  fraction  as  described  in 
an  Irish  tract  at  the  end  of  the  Stowe  missal  finds  its  only  counter- 
part in  the  elaborate  ceremonial  of  the  Mozarabic  Church  ;  (/)  the 
presence  of  the  Gallican  ceremonial  of  Pedilavium  or  "Washing  of 
Feet  "  in  the  earliest  Irish  baptismal  office.  For  a  further  descrip- 
tion of  these  and  of  other  features  which  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
Celtic  liturgy  the  reader  is  referred  to  Warren's  Liturgy  and  Ritual 
of  tlu  Celtic  Ctmrch,  1881. . 

Period  II.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Church. — We  find  ourselves 
here  on  firmer  ground,  and  can  speak  with  certainty  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  liturgy  of  the  English  Church  after  the 
beginning  of  the 7th  century.  Information  is  drawn  from, 
the  liturgical  allusions  in  the  extant  canons  of  numerous 
councils,  from  the  voluminous  writings  of  Bede,  Alcuin, 
and  many  other  ecclesiastical  authors  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  and  above  all  from  a  very  considerable  number  of 
service  books  written  in  England  before  the  Norman 
Conquest.*-  Three  of  these  books  are  manuscript  missal6  of 
more  or  less  completeness,  and,  as  none  of  them  have  yet 
been  published,  their  names  are  appended:  —  (1)  the 
Leofric  missal,  a  composite  10th  to  11th  century  MS., 
presented  to  the  .cathedral  of  Exeter  by  Leofric,  the  first 
bishop  of  that  see  (1016-1072),  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford;  (2)  the  missal  of  Robert  of  Jumieges,  arch- 
i'ip  of  Canterbury  (1051-52),  executed  probably  at 
Winchester,  and  presented  by  Archbishop  Robert  to  his 
,old  monastery  of  Jumieges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rouen, 
in  the  public  library  of  which  town  it  now  lies ;  (3)  the 
Red  Book  of  Derby,  an  incomplete  missal  of  the  second 
half  of  the  iltli  century,  now  in  Che  library. of  CorDUS 
Cbristi  College,  Cambridge. 

A  perusal  of  these  volumes  proves,  what  y/e  should  have 
expected  a  priori,  that  the  Roman  liturgy  was  in  use  in 


the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  case 
from  the  very  first.  That  church  owed  its  foundation  to  the 
forethought  of  a  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  energy  of  a  band 
of  missionaries,  headed  by  St  Augustine,  who  came  directly 
from  Rome,  and  who  brought,  as  we  are  expressly  assured 
by  Bede,  their  liturgical  codices  with  them  from  their 
native  country  (Hist.  Ec,  ii.  28).  Accordingly,  when  we 
speak  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  missal,  we  mean  a  Roman  missai 
only  exhibiting  one  or  more  of  the  following  features  which 
differentiate  it  from  an  Italian  missal  of  the  same  century. 
(«)  Rubrics,  and  other  entries  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  wilt  ten 
in  the  vernacular  language  of  the  country  ;  il>)  the  commemora- 
tion of  national  or  local  saints  in  the  calendar,  in  the  canon  of  the 
mass,  and  in  the  litanies  which  occur  on  Easter  eve,  and  in  the 
baptismal  offices  ;  (c)  the  presence  of  a  few  special  masses  in  honour 
of  these  national  saints,  together  with  a  certain  number  of  collects 
of  a  necessarily  local  character,  for  the  rulers  of  the  country, 
for  its  natural  produce.  &c.  ;  {d)  the  addition  of  certain  peculi- 
arities of  liturgical  structure  and  arrangement  interpolated  into  the 
purely  Roman  service  from  an  extraneous  source.  There  are  two 
noteworthy  examples  of  this  in  Anglo-Saxon  service  books.  Every 
Sunday  and  festival,  and  almost  every  votive  mass,  has  its  proper 
preface,  although  the  number  of  such  prefaces  in  the  Gregorian 
sacramentary  of  the 'same  period  had  been  reduced  to  eight.  There 
were  a  large  but  not  quite  an  equal  number  of  triple  episcopal  bene- 
dictions to  be  pronounced  by  the  bishop  after  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  before  the  communion.  This  custom  must  either  have  been 
perpetuated  from  the  old  Celtic  liturgy,  or  directly  derived  from  a 
Gallican  source.  . 

Period  III.  Anglo-Norman' Church.—  The  influx  ol 
numerous  foreigners,  especially  from  Normandy  and 
Lorraine,  which  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  the 
Conquest,  and  the  occupation  by  them  of  the  highest 
posts  in  church  as  well  as  state,  had  a  distinct  effect  on  the 
liturgy  of  the.  English  Church.  These  foreign  ecclesiastics 
brought  over  with  them  a  preference  for  and  a  habit  of 
using  certain  features  of  the  Gallican  liturgy  and  ritual, 
which  they  succeeded  in  incorporating  into  the  service 
books  of  the  Church  of  England.  One  of  these  prelates 
named  Osmund,  a  Norman  count,  earl  of  Dorset,  chancellor 
of  England,  and  bisiop  of  Salisbury,  107S-99,  undertook 
the  revision  of  the  English  service  books,  and  the  missal 
which  he  produced  in  1085,  which  we  know  as  the  Sarum 
Missal,  or  the  Missal  according  to  the  Use  of  Sarum,  practi- 
cally became  the  liturgy  of  the  English  Church.  "?•  It  was 
not  only  received  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  but  was 
largely  adopted  beyond  those  limits — in  Ireland  in  the 
12th,  and  in  various  Scottish  dioceses  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries. 

It  would  be  outside  the  scope  of  a  general  article  like  the  present? 
to  tabulate  the  numerous  and  frequently  minute  dilferences  between 
a  mediaeval  Sarum  and  the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  or  contemporaneous 
Roman  liturgy.  They  lie  mainly  in  ditierenees  of  collects  and 
lections,  variations  of  ritual  on  Candlemas,  Ash  Wednesday,  and 
throughout  Holy  Week,  the  introduction  into  the  canon  of  the 
mass  of  certain  clauses  and  usages  of  Ephesine  character  or  origin, 
the  wording  of  rubrics  in  the  subjunctive  or  imperative  tense,  the 
peculiar  "  Pieces  in  Prostratione,"  the  procession  of  Corpus  Cbristi 
on  Palm  Sunday,  the  farms  of  ejection  and  reconciliation  of 
penitents,  &c.  The  varying  episcopal  benedictions  as  used  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church  were  retained,  but  the  numerous  pyoper  i  ■  i  - r - 
faces  were  discarded,  the  number  being  reduced  to  ten.  I 

Besides  the  famous  and  far-spreading  use  of  Sarum,  other  uses, 
more  local  and  less  known,  grew  up  in  various  English  dioceses.  In 
virtue  of  a  recognized  diocesan  indej'-  Imps  were  able  to 

regulate  or  alter  their  ritual,  and  i  i  tal  misses  or  com- 

memorations for  use  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  The 
better  known  and  the  more  distinctive  of  these  uses  were  those  ot 
York  and  Hereford,  but  we  also  find  traces  of,  or  allusions  to,  the 
rises  of  Bangor,  Lichfield  Lincoln,  Ripon,  St  Asaph,  St  Paul's, 
Wells,  and  Winchester.  \ 

Other  Service  Books.— The  Kucharistic  service  was  contained  in 
the  volume  called  the  Missai.  ('/.v.),  as  the  ordinary  choir  offices 
were  contained  in  the  volume  "known  as  theljRKVIAny.  (•;.!•.).  But 
besides  these- two  volumes  there  were  a  Inrgi  I  umbel  >  t  other  ser- 
vice books.  Mr  Maskell  has  enumerated  and  described  ninety-one 
Buch  volumes  in  the  use  of  the  Western  l  luii.ii  only.  It  must  be 
understood,  however,  that  many  Of  these  ninety-one  names  are 
synonyms  (Mm.  R  Imjlic,  181G,  vol.  i.  p.  exciv.),  _Thn 
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list  might  be  increased,  but  it  will  be  possible  here  only  to  name 
and  describe  a  tew  of  the  more  important  of  them.  (1)  Agenda^ 
Rituale.  (2)  The  Antiphonary  contained  the  antiplions  sung  at  the 
canonical  hours,  and  certain  other  minor  portions  of  the  service. 
(3)  The  Benedktiunal  contained  those  triple  episcopal  benedictions 
previously  described  as  used  on  Sundays  and  the  chief  festivals 
throughout  the  year.  (4)  The  Collcdarium  contained  the  collects 
for  the  seasou,  together  with  a  few  other  parts  of  the  day 
offices.  It  was  an  inchoate  Breviary.  (5)  The  Epistolarium  con- 
t-iined  the  epistles,  and  (0)  the  Evangelistariwa  the  gospels  for  the 
year.  (7)  The  Gradual  contained  the  introit,  gradual,  sequences 
and  the  other  portions  of  the  communion  service  which  at  high 
mass  were  sung  by  the  choir.  (8)  The'  Legenda  contained  the 
leetions  read  at  matins  and  at  other  times,  and  may  bo  taken  as  a 
generic  term  to  include  the  Bomiliariiuu,  Martyrology,  Passional, 
and  other  volumes.  (9)  The  Manual  was  the  term  usually 
employed  in  England  to  denote  the. Rituale.  (10)  The  Pontifical 
contained  the  order  of  ordination,  consecration,  and  such  other  rites 
as  could,  ordinarily,  only  be  performed  by  the  bishop.  (11)  The 
Jiituzle  or  Ritual  comprised  the  occasional  offices  for  baptism, 
marriage,  burial,  and  those  other  offices  which  it  ordinarily  fell  to 
the  lot°of  the  parish  priest  to  execute.  To  these  we  must  add  a 
book  which  was  not  strictly  a  church  office  book,  but  a  handy  book 
for  the  use  ot  the  laity,  and  which  was  in  very  popular  use,  and 
often  very  highly  embellished  in  the  14th  to  16th  century,  the 
Book  of  the  Sours,  or  Hor&  Bcatm  Marise  Virginis.  It  contained 
portions  oE  the  canonical  hours,  litanies,  the  penitential  psalms, 
and  other  devotions  of  a  miscellaneous  and  private  character. 

The  Eastern  Church,  too,  possessed  and  still  possesses  numerous 
and  voluminous  office  books,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  following: — 
The  Euchologion,  containing  the  liturgy  itself  with  the  remaining  I 
sacramental  offices  bound  up  in  the  same  volume  ;  the  Horoloyion,   \ 
containing  tie  unvarying  portion  of  the  Breviary,  the  M'en&a  being  i 
equivalent  to;,  complete  Breviary;  the  Menologion,  or  martyrology;  i 
the  Oclocckus  :ud  Parachlicc,  containing  Troparia,  and  answering  to 
the  Western  antiphonary  ;  the  Pentecostarion,  containing  the  ser- 
vices from  Ea»ter  Day  to  All  Saints'  Sunday,  as  the  Triodion  con- 
tained those  Com  Septuagesima  Sunday  to  Easter  eve.     The  Typi- 
cam  was  a  gereral  book  ot  rubrics  corresponding  to  the  Ordinale  or 
the  Pie  of  Western  Christendom. 

Period  IV.  The  Reformed  Church. — The  liturgy  of  the 
English  Church  passed  through  a  more  marked  phase  of 
change  in  the  16th  century  than  during  any  of  those  periods 
which  we  have  briefly  described.  The  desire  for  some 
reform,  and  the  sense  of  its  necessity,  which  had  been 
manifesting  itself  in  various  ways  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half,  culminated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
caused  the  appearance,  with  the  full  sanction  of  church 
and  state,  of  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  which 
was  published  on  March  7,  1549,  and  came  into  general 
use  on  the  feast  of  Whitsunday,  June  9,  1549.  Without 
attempting  to  enumerate  particular  points,  we  will  sum- 
marize the  general  features  which  marked  this  change, 
and  will  exhibit  the  gains  of  such  a  reform,  which,  from  an 
Anglican  point  of  view,  constitute  its  complete  justification. 

(a)  Simplification  in  the  number  and  character  of  books  required 
for  divine  service.  The  Prayer  Book  is  a  compendium  of  most  of 
the  volumes  which  have  been  recently  named  and  described.  Its 
matins  and  evensong  are  a  compilation  from  the  Breviary  ;  the 
office  of  Holy  Communion,  with  the  collects.,  epistles,  and  gospels, 
is  a  translation  and  adaptation  of  the  missal  ;  the  occasional  offices 
represent  the  ritual  or  manual,  and  the  offices  of  confirmation  and 
of  ordination  arc  taken,  with  modifications,  from  the. pontifical. 

(b)  The  removal  from  the  service  of  a  vast  quantity  of  legendary 
matter  which  was  read  in  the  form  of  lections,  and  which  was  objec- 
tionable partly  because  it  was  uuhistorical,  partly  because  it  was, 
ludicrous  and  almost  profane.  As  an  instance  of  unhistorical 
matter,  we  quote  a  passage  from  the  fourth  lection  for  the  festival 
of  St  Silvester,  December  31,  bishop  of  Koine,  314-335:— 

"  In  which  office  of  the  priesthood  lie  (Silvester)  distinguished  himself  ubove  the 
rest  of  the  clergy,  and  altera  irdssu  ceeded  Blelchladea  on  the  papal  throrw  in 
the  reljjn  of  Constantino.  That  emperor  Buffered  from  leprosy,  and,  in  order  to 
cure  himself,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians  he  ordered  i  b;ith  to  be  prepared  of 
Infants'  blood.  But  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Panl  appeared  to  him  in  pilvnte, 
and  told  him  that,  if  he  wished  to  bu  free  from  his  leprosy,  he  should  abandon 
the  mad  plan  of  an  impious  bath,  and  send  for  Sllvi  ater  dwelling  rn  seclusion  at 
Mount  Soructc,  that  by  him  the  emperor  should  be  refreshed  in  the  bath  of  sfclva- 
nld  order  temples  i"  be  built  In  every  province  of  the  Roman  empire 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Christians,  and  that  he  should  do  away  with  the  images 

Of  x  iii ii  delUes,  and  institute  the  worship  of  the  true  God  Const antine,  therefore, 
In  obcdli  nee  to  the  divine  warnings,  made  diligent  search  for  and  summoned 
Silvester,  by  whom,  recognizing  the  description  of  tho  apostles,  he  was  baptized, 
and1'"  ••■''  ■■■'  ■>■  I  en  I  md  ■■■■  id  the  Christian  religion." 

ims  lection  retains  its  position  in  the  present  Roman  Breviary, 
although  its  unhistorical  character  can  be  abundantly  proved  and 


is  generally  acknowledged.  The  Breviary  in  fact  is  still,  and  waa 
even  more  co  then,  full  of  legends  which  once  Dassed  for  but  hav* 
long- since  been  abandoned  as  history. 

As  examples  of  the  ludicrous  we  quote  me  first  lection  for  the 
festival  of  St  Foelanus  from  the  Aberdeen  Breviary  of  1509,  fol. 
xxvi.,  and  the  eighth  lection. for  the  festival  of  St  Serf  from  the 
same  Breviary  (July  2,  fol.  xvi.) : — 

"  He  (Fojlanus}  was  born,  as  it  was  foretold  of  him,  with  a  stcne  in  his  mouth, 
on  account  of  which  he  was  so  despised  by  his  father  that  he  was  ordered 
immediately  after  his  birth  to  be  throwrrinto  a  neighbouring  pond  and  drowned. 
In  this  pond  he  was  miraculously  nouiishcd  by  angels  for  a  whole  year.  But 
arter  the  lapse  of  a  vear  he  was  found  by  Bish  -  "  irus,  whom  a  divine  revela- 
tion of  the  fact  had  been  given,  playing  amon^  the  angel*.  He  was  taken  out  of 
the  pond  safe  and  sound,  was  baptized  ond  aiterwords  beca"""  distinguished  in 
B&cred  literature.' 

"  A  certain  robber  carried  off  one  day  a  sheep  which  used  to  live  and  feed  in 
the  house  of  St  Serf,  and  killed  it  and  ate  it.  Diligent  inquiry  was  made  for  the 
thief  but  without  success.  At  length  suspicion  fell  on  the  rubber,  and  he  hastened 
into  St  Serf's  presence,  prepared  to  deny  the  accusation  with  an  oath.  He  swore 
a  big  oath  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  charge  laid  against  him,  when,  wonderful 
to  relate  (a  fact  which  would  not  be  believed  on  merely  human  testimony),  the 
j-heep  which  had  lately  been  eaten  began  to  baa  in  the  stomach  of  the  robber. 
Whereupon  in  t-onfusion  the  man  fell  prostrate  to  the  ground,  and  humbly  asked 
for  paidon,  and  the  saint  prayed  for  him." 

There  was  also  a  quantity  of  objectionable  matter  introduced  by 
a  process  of  adaptation,  or  sometimes,  as  it  was  technically  termed, 
by  a  process  of  farsing,  into  the  older  prayers.  The  Gloria  in 
Excelsis  in  the  Sarum  Missal  is  printed  thus  (Burntisland  edit., 
1861,  p.  586)— the  farsed  words  are  represented  by  italics  : — 

"Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  suscipe  deprecationem  nostram,  ad 
Maria:  gloriam.  Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  Patris,  miserere  nobis. 
Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus,  Mario  m  sanctijicaiis.  Tu  solus  Dominus, 
Mariam  gubernans.  Tu  solus  altissimus,  Mariam  coronans,  Jesu 
Christe,  cum  Sancto  Spiritu  in  gloria  Dei  Patris.     Amen." 

(c)  For  the  first  time,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  the  history 
of  the  English  Church,  the  vernacular  tongue  was  employed. 

(d)  The  numerous  litanies  to  and  invocations  of  the  saints, 
especially  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  were  expunged. 

(*)  There  was  a  very  great  extension  of  the  portion  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture read  in  divine  service,  partly  by  the  excision  of  non-Scriptural 
matter,  partly  by  the  lengthening  of  lessons  which  sometimes  con- 
sisted only  of  one  or  two  verses,  so  "  that  many  times  there  was 
more  business  to  find  out  what  should  be  read  than  to  read  it 
when  it  was  found  out." 

(/)  There  was  a  general  simplification  of  the  services,  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  saints'  days,  by  the- cutting  away  of 
anthems,  invitatories,  and  responds,  by  the  compression  of  the 
seven  canonical  hours  into  the  two  daily  services  of  matins  and 
evensong,  &e. 

(g)  Tho  various  offices  for  the  dead  were  abolished,  and  numerous 
prayers  which  involved  a  belief  in  the  mediaeval  idea  of  the  penal 
flames  of  purgatory  made  way  for  the  present  burial  office  and 
the  commemoration  of  the  departed  in  the  Eucharistic  service. 

The  first  reformed  Prayer  Book  of  1549  remained  in  use 
till  1552,  when  by  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  on  April  6  it 
was  ordered  that  a  further  reformed  Prayer  Book  should 
come  into  general  use  on  the  fea3t  of  All  Saints  (November 
1)  following.  This  second  Prayer  Book,  commonly  spoken 
of  as  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of  King  Edward  the  VI., 
marks  the  furthest  point  in  the  Puritan  direction  which 
was  ever  reached  by  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
An  idea  of  its  character  may  be  gained  by  mentioning  some 
of  the  features  retained  in  the  first  and  discarded  in  tho 
Second  Prayer  Book,  and  some  of  the  features  added  in  the 
Second  but  absent  from  the  First  Prayer  Book. 

In  the  former  class  are — {a)  the  sign  of  the  cross  used  in  conse- 
cration, confirmation,  marriage,  and  visitation  of  the  sick;  (o)  the 
use  of  exorcism,  chrisom,  and  chrism  in  baptism  ;  (<•)  unction  of 
the  sick  ;  (d)  certain  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  a  special  Eucharist 
for  funerals  ;  (c)  the  mention  of  vestments  with  albs  and  tunics 
for  Eucharistic  use,  ar?d  of  the  pastoral  stall'  and  cope  for  bishops; 
{/)  the  ceremonies  of  crossing  and  knocking  on  the  breast  left 
optional ;  [g)  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  before  consecration  ; 
(h)  the  mixed  chalice  ;  (/}  directions  to  commuuicants  to  receive 
the  consecrated  bread  in  their  mouths,  and  for  reservation  for  the 
sick.  In  the  latter  class  are — (a)  the  addition  of  the  Scriptural 
sentences,  exhortation,  confession,  and  absolution  -before  morning 
and  evening  prayer  ;  (b)  the  addition  of  the  Jubilate,  Cantata,  and 
Dcus  Misereatur  as  alternative  canticles:  (r)  the  words  "com- 
monly called  the  mass"  omitted  from  the  title  of  Holy  Communion  ; 
[<<)  the  words  "  militant  here  on  earth  "  added  to  tho  title  of  the 
prayer  tor  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  Church  ;  (c-)  the  decalogue 
introduced  at  the  commencement  of  the  communion  service  ;  (/) 
the  second  clause  in  the  formula  of  sneya  mental  distribution  was 
substituted  for  the  first,  the  two  being  subsequently  combined  in 
1559.  These  are  merely  aamples  out  of  many  more  points  which 
mhjht  be  named. 
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It  has  not  oeen  ascertained  that  this  Prayer  Book  ever 
received  the  sanction  of  Convocation,  and  it  probably  never 
came  into  complete  use.  Such  use  was  in  any  case  short-lived, 
for  Edward  VI.  died  on  July  6,  1533,  and  the  English 
Prayer  Book  was  abolished  and  the  Latin  missal  restored  to 
use  by  one  of  the  first  Acts  of  Queen  Mary,  in  October 
1553.  Queen  Mary  died  on  November  17,  1558,  and 
another  complete  change  of  policy  took  place.  The 
reformed  Prayer  Book  was  brought  intu  use  again  on  June 
24,  1559,  not  in  the  exact  shape  which  it  bore  in  1552, 
but.  with  various  modifications,  which  we  forbear  to 
enumerate  in  detail.  It  may  be  said  of  them,  f.s  of  the 
various  alterations  introduced  subsequently  into  the  Prayer 
Book,  that  their  general  tendency  was  conservative  rather 
than  destructive,  and  in  a  Catholio  rather  than  in  a 
Protestant  direction.  The  next  important  revisions  of  the 
Prayer  Book  took  place  in  1604,  under  James  L,  after  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  and  in  1661-62,  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
had  been  abolished  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  could 
only  be  used  under  the  risk  of  heavy  penalties  from  1645 
to  1661.  It  was  now  restored  with  a  considerable  number 
of  additions  and  alterations,  after  having  been  discussed 
without  any  satisfactory  result  between  churchmen  and 
Puritans  at  the  Savoy  conference  in  1661.  When  these  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  it  was  attached  to  an  Act  of  Uniformity  which 
received  the  royal  assent  on  May  19,  1662,  by  the  pro- 
visions of  which  Act  it  came  into  general  use  on  St 
Bartholomew's  Day,  August  24,  1662.  Since  that  date, 
although  various  slight  changes  have  been  made  in  recent 
years,  nothing  his  been  done  amounting  to  a  revision  or 
new  edition  of  the  Prayer  Book,  or  demanding  notice  in 
hese  columns. 

A  few  words  are  added  about  other  national  versions  of 
the  reformed  liturgy. 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church. — This 
liturgy  in  nearly  its  present  form  was  compiled  by  Scottish 
bishops  in  1636,  and  imposed,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Scottish  people  by  the 
royal  authority  of  Charles  I.  in  1637.  The  prelates  chiefly 
concerned  in  it  were  Spottiswood,  bishop  of  Glasgow ; 
Maxwell,  bishop  of  Ross;  Wedderburn,  bishop  of  Dunblane; 
and  Forbes,  bishop  of  Edinburgh.  Their  work  was 
approved  and  revised  by  certain  members  of  the  English 
episcopate,  especially  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
Juxon,  bishop  of  London  ;  and  Wren,  bishop  of  Norwich. 
This  liturgy  has  met  with  varied  fortune,  and  passed 
through  several  editions.  It  is  now  used  as  an  alternative 
form  with  the  English  communion  office  in  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church. 

Among  its  more  noteworthy  features  are — (a)  the  retention  in 
its  integrity  and  in  :  i  the  words  ol 

tion,  of  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit j1  (6)  the  reservation  of 
the  sacrament  is  permitted  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  the 
absent  .  ,  [e)  the  mixed  chalice  is  explicitly  ordei 

the  minimum  number  of  communicants  is  fixed  at  one  or  two,  in- 
stead of  three  or  four.     The  general  arrangement  of  the  ] 
proximates  more  closely  to  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. 
than  to  the  present  Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  Liturgy.— The  Prayer  Book  .if  the  "Pro- 

testant Episcopal  Church  "  in  America  was  adopted  by  the 
General  Convention  of  the  American  Church  held  in  1789. 
It  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  but  among  the  more  important  variations  we  may 

at  clause  runs  thus: — "  And  we  most  humbly  beseech 
thee  O  merciful  Father  to  hear  us,  and  of  Thy  almiiMy  goodness 
vouchsafe  to  bless  and  sanctify  with  Thy  word  and  Hoi;  Spirit  these 
and  Thj  aturesof  Bread  and  Wine,  that  they*  may  become 

the  Body  and  Blood  of  Thy  most  dearly-beloved  is  petition 

j»  found  in  the  Eastern  but  not  in  the  Roman  or  Anglican   iturgies. 


name  the  following  : — («)  the  arrangement  and  wording  of 

the  communion  office  rather  resembles  that  of  the  Scottish 
than  of  the  Anglican  liturgy,  especially  in  the  position  of 
the  oblation  and  invocation  immediately  after  the 
of   institution;  (0)   the    Magnificat,  Nunc   DimittK  and 
Athauasian  creed;.  sol   psalms 

are  appointed  to  be  used  as  alternatives  for  the  psnl 
the  day.      In  addition   to  these  there  are   vnric  us 
her  unimportant  alter.:' 

The  Irish  Prayer  Booh. — The  Prayer  Book  in  use  in  the 
Irish  portion  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland 
was  the  Anglican    Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  after  the 

I   the  Irish  Church  several  changt 
introduced    into   it   by  a   synod  held    in   Dublin   in    1870 
These  changes  included  (a)  the  excision  of  all  lesso: 

crypha,  (6)  of  the  rubric  ordering  the  recitation  of 
the  Athauasian  creed,  (r)  of  the  rubric  ordering  the  vestments 
of  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.,  (<l)  of  the  form  of 
absolution  in  the  oflice  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  (.<■) 
the  addition  of  one  question  and  answer  in  the  Church 
I  ism,  bringing  out  more  clc-ailv  the  suiritualch 

of  the  real  presence 

The  Presbyterian   Church. — The  Pies' 
of  Scotland  at  present  possess  no  li!  i  ly  so  called. 

Certain  general  rules  for  the  conduct  of 'divine  sen  ice  are 
contained  in  the  "  Directory  for  the  Public  Worship  of 
God,"  agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster, with  the  assistance  of  commissioners  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  approved  and  establi  lied  by  an  Act  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  both 
in  1645.  In  1554  John  Knox  had  drawn  up  an  order  of 
liturgy,  closely  mo'delled  on  the  Genevan  pattern,  for  the 
use  of  the  English  congregation  to  which  lie  was  then 
ministering  at  Frankfort.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  this 
form  of  liturgy  was  adopted  by  an  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1560,  and  became  the  established  form  of 
worship  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  until  the  year  1G45, 
when  the  Directory  of  Public  Worship  took  its  place. 
Herein  regulations  are  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  public 
worship,  for  the  reading  of  Scripture,  and  fur  extempore 
before  and  after  the  sermon  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord"s  supper, 
for  the  solemnization  of  marriage,  visitation  of  the  sick, 
and  burial  of  the  dead,  for  the  observance  of  days  of  public 
fasting  and  public  thanksgiving,  together  with  a  form  of 
ordination,  and  a  directory  for  family  worship.  In  all 
th  se  cases,  although  the  general  tenor  of  the  prayer  is 
frequently  indicated,  the  wording  of  it  is  left  to  th?  dis- 
cretion of  the  minister,  with  these  exceptions  : — at  the  act 
ism  this  formula  must  be  used— "I  baptize  tine  in 
the  name  of  tL  ■  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Hblj 
Ghost;"  and  for  the  Lord's  Supper  these  forms  are  sug- 
gested, but  with  liberty  to  the  minister  to  use  "o'her  the 
like,  used  by  Christ  or  his  apostle  upon  this  occasion  : " — 

'•'According  to  the  holy  institution,  command,  and  example  of 
our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  1  take  this  blend,  and,  I 
given  thanks,  break  it,  and  give  it  unto  yon.     Taki 
this  is  the  body  of  Christ  winch  is  broken  for  you  ;  d 
membrance  of  him."    And  again  ;  "According  to  the  institution, 
command,  and  example  of  our  Lord  Jesus  I II  list,  I  lake  tin*  cup 
and  give  it  unto  you  ;  this  cup  is  tin  <  ni  in  the  blood 

i.iist,  which  is  shed   for  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  many  ; 
drink  y3  all  of  it." 

There  is  also  an  unvarying  form  of  words  directed  to  be 
used  before  the  minister  by  the  man  to  the  woman  and  by 
the  woman  to  the  man  in  the  case  of  the  solemnization  of 
matrimony.  The  form  of  words  on  all  other  occasions, 
including  ordination;  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officiat- 
ing minister,  or  of  the  presbytery. 

Continental  Protestant  ClArcha.  •  Tlie  Calrinistic  ChurcMs.— 
Rather  mce  of  the  liturgies!  slement,  in  the  shape  of  a  set  form  of 
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words,  enters  into  the  service  of  the  French  and  German  Calvinistic 
Protestants.  The  Sunday  morning  service,  as  drawn  up  by  Calvin, 
was  to  open  with  a  portion  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  recitation  of 
the  Ten  Commandments.  Afterwards  the  minister,  inviting  the 
people  to  accompany  him,  proceeded  to  a  confession  of  sins  and  sup- 
plication for  grace.  Then  one  of  the  Psalms  of  David  was  sung. 
Then  came  the  sermon,  prefaced  by  an  extempore  prayer  and  con- 
cluding with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  creed,  and  benediction.  The 
communion  service  began  with  an  exhortation  leading  up  to  the 
apostles'  creed  ;  then  followed  a  long  exhortation,  after  which  the 
bread  and  cup  were  distributed  to  the  people,  who  advanced  in 
reverence  and  order,  while  a  Psalm  was  being  sung  or  a  suitable 
passage  of  Scripture  was  being  read.  After  all  had  communicated 
a  set  form  of  thanksgiving  was  said  by  the  minister.  Then  the  hymn 
of  Simeon  was  sung  by  the  congregation,  who  were  then  dismissed 
with  the  blessing.  This  form  of  service  has  been  modified  in  vari- 
ous ways  from  time  to  time,  but  it  remains  substantially  the  type 
of  service  in  use  among  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  France. 

The  Lutheran  Church. — Luther  was  fill*  more  conservative  than 
the  rest  of  the  Protestant  Reformers,  and  his  conservatism  appeared 
nowhere  more  than  in  the  service  books  which  he  drew  up  for  the 
use  of  the  church  which  bears  his  name.  In  1523  he  published  a 
treatise  Of  the  Onlrr  of  the  Service  in  the  Congregation,  and  in  1526 
he  published  the  German  Mass.  Except  that  the  vernacular  was 
substituted  for  the  Latin  lauguage,  the  old  framework  and  order  of 
the  Roman  missal  were  closely  followed,  beginning  with  the  Con- 
fiteor,  Introit,  Kyiue  Eleison,  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  &c.  The  text  of 
this  and  other  Lutheran  services  is  given  in  Agende  fur  christliclie 
Geineinden  des  lutherischen  Bckcnnlnisses,  Nordlingen,  1853.  At  the 
same  time  Luther  was  tolerant,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  different 
portions  of  the  Lutheran  Church  would  from  time  to  time  make 
such  changes  or  adaptations  in  the  order  of  service  as  might  be 
found  convenient.  The  Lutheran  Churches  of  northern  Europe 
have  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  this  advice  and  permission. 
Most  of  them  have  drawn  up  liturgies  for  themselves,  sometimes 
following  very  closely,  sometimes  differing  considerably  from  the 
original  service  composed  by  Luther  himself.  In  1822,  on  tire  union 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  (Calvinistic)  Churches  of  Prussia,  a 
new  liturgy  was  published  at  Berlin.  It  is  used  in  its  entirety 
in  the  chapel  royal,  but  great  liberty  as  to  its  use  was  allowed  to 
tile  parochial  clergy,  and  considerable  variations  of  text  appear  in 
the  more  recent  editions  of  this  service  book. 

The  Swedenborgians,  Irvingites,  and  other  Protestant  bodies 
have  drawn  up  liturgies  for  themselves,  but  they  are  hardly  of 
sufficient  historical  importance  to  be  described  at  length  here. 

The  Old  Catholics,  lastly,  published  a  Rilii.aU  in  1S75  containing 
the  occasional  offices  for  baptism,  matrimony,  burial,  &c,  and  a 
form  for  reception  of  holy  communion,  in  the  German  language. 
The  latter  is  for  temporary  use  in  anticipation  of  a  revised  and  not 
yet  published  missal,  corresponding  to  the  order  of  communion  in 
English  published  March  8,  1548;  in  anticipation  of  the  complete 
office  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549.  (F.  E.  W.) 

LIUTPRAND  (c.  922-972),  Italian  chronicler,  was  born 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  10th  centnry,  of  a  good 
Lombard  family.  The  name  is  sometimes  spelled 
Liudprand  and  even  Luitprand.  In  931  he  entered  the 
service  of  King  Hugo  of  Italy  as  page  ;  he  afterwards  rose 
to  a  high  position  at  the  court  of  Hugo's  successor 
Berengarius,  having  become  chancellor,  and  having  been 
sent  (949)  on  an  embassy  to  the  Byzantine  court.  Falling 
into  disgrace  with  Berengarius,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
emperor  Otto  I.,  whom  in  961  he  accompanied  into  Italy, 
and  by  whom  in  962  he  was  made  bishop  of  Cremona.  He 
was  frequently  employed  iu  missions  to  the  pope,  and  on 
two  occasions  (968,  971)  to  Byzantium,  to  negotiate  on 
behalf  of  the  younger  Otto  (afterwards  Otto  IL)  for  the 
hand  of  Theophano.     Liutprand  died  in  972. 

He  wrote  (1)  Antapodoseos,  sen  rerum  per  Europam  gestarum, 
Libri  VI. ,  an  historical  narrative,  relating  to  the  events  from  887  to 
949,  compiled,  as  its  namo  almost  implies,  with  the  object  of  aveng- 
ing himself  upon  Berengarius  and  Willa  his  queen  ;  (2)  Histaria 
OUonis,  unfortunately  covering  only  the  years  from  960  to  964 ; 
and  (8)  Rrlatio  de  Legatione  Constantinopolitana  (968-969).  All 
aro  to  bo  found  in  the  Monum.  Germ.  J/ist.  of  Pcrtz,  and  in  the 
Ker.  Ital,  Script,  of  Muratori ;  there  is  a  recent  edition  by  Diimmler 
(1877) ;  and  a  partial  translation  into  Gennan,  with  an  introduction 
by  "Wattenbach,  is  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Oeschicht- 
schreiber  der  Deutschen  Vorzeit  (1853).  Compare  Wattenbach, 
Dndschlunds  Qcschichtsqucllm  im  Mittelalter  (3d  ed. ,  1873).  Three 
other  works,  entitled  Adversaria,  Chronicon  (606-960),  and  Opus- 
rnliini  de  vitis  Romanorwm  pontificum,  are  usually,  but  wrongly, 
assigned  to  Liutprand. 


LIVERPOOL,  a  city  and  seaport  of  England,  in  the 
hundred  of  West  Derby,  in'  the  county  palatine  of 
Lancaster,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Mersey,  about  three  miles  from  the  open  sea.  The  form 
of  the  city  is  that  of  an  irregular  semicircle,  having  the 
base  line  formed  by  the  docks  and  quays  extending  about 
six  miles  along  the  east  bank  of  the  estuary,  which  here  runs 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  breadth. 
On  the  north  the  city  is  bounded  by  the  borough  of  Bootle, 
along  which  the  line  of  docks  is  continued.  The  area  of 
the  city  is  5210  acres. 

General  Aspect  and  Features. — The  subsoil  of  Liverpool 
is  the  Buhter  stratification  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone, 
overlying  the  Coal-measures,  which  rise  up  some  distance  to 
the  eastward.  In  the  lower  districts  there  is  a  deposit  of 
boulder  clay,  which  has  been  extensively  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  bricks.  The  sandstone  rises  in  long  ridges 
to  the  eastward,  in  the  highest  points  about  250  feet  above 
the   sea-level.     The    city   therefore   lies  on  a  continuous 


Port  of  Liverpool. 

slope  varying  in  gradient,  but  in  some  districts  very  steep. 
Exposed  to  the  western  sea  breezes,  with  a  dry  subsoil  and 
excellent  natural  drainage,  the  site  is  naturally  salubrious, 
but  neglect  and  perverseness  have  in  past  times  done  much 
to  neutralize  these  advantages.  The  old  borough,  lying 
between  the  pool  and  the  river,  was  a  conglomeration  of 
narrow  alleys  and  mean  houses  packed  together  without 
any  regard  to  sanitary  provisions;  and  during  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  it  was  several  times  visited  by  the 
plague,  which  carried  off  many  of  the  inhabitants.  When 
the  town  burst  its  original  limits,  and  expanded  up  the 
slopes  beyond,  a  better  state  of  things  began  to  exist. 
The  older  parts  of  the  town  have  at  successive  periods 
been  entirely  taken  down  and  renovated.  The  streets  of 
shops — Church  Street,  Bold  Street,  &c. — are  equal  in 
display  to  similar  establishments  in  London.  The  com- 
mercial part  of  the  city  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
palatial-looking  piles  of  offices,  built,  of  hewn  stone, 
principally  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style,  amongst  which 
the  banks  and  insurance  offices  stand  pre-emiuent.  _  The 
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demand  for  cottages  about  the  'beginning  of  tlw  present 
century  led  to  the  construction  of  what  are  called  "courts," 
being  narrow  cuts  de  sac,  close  packed,  with  no  thorough 
ventilation.  This,  combined  wiih  the  degraded  habits  of 
a  population  brought  together  indiscriminately,  resulted  in 
a  very  high  rate  of  mortality,  to  contend  with  which  enor- 
mous sums  have  been  expended  in  sanitary  reforms  of 
various  kinds.  The  more  modern  cottages,  erected^.on  the 
nigher  grounds,  are  all  that  can  be  desired  for  that_class  of 
habitation. 

Parks. — The  public   parks   of   Liverpool   now  form    a 


prominent  mature  in  the  aspect  of  the  town.  The  earliest, 
the  Prince's  Park,  was  laid  out  in  1843  by  private  enter- 
prise. Sefton  Park,  the  most  extensive,  containing  about 
400  acres,  was  commenced  in  1865,  and  completed  at  a  cost 
of  £410,000.  A  large  portion  of  the  land  round  the 
margin  has  been  leased  for  the  erection  of  villas.  Waver- 
tree,  Newsham,  Sheil,  and  Stanley  Parks  have  also  been 
constructed  at  the  public  expense.  Connected  with  Waver- 
tree  Park  are  .the  botanic  gardens,  with  the  usual  plant 
houses,  and  a  large  and  lofty  palm  house.  The  suburbs  are 
rapidly  extending,  and  those  oft  tie  south  contain  many 
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good  private  residences.  A  boulevard,  about  a  mile  in 
length,  planted  with  trees  in  the  centre,  leads  to  the 
entrance  to  Prince's  Park. 

Public  Buildings. — The  old  town  has  been  so  completely 
renovated  during  the  present  century  that  scarcely  any  of 
the  public  buildings  date  from  an  earlier  period. 

The  earliest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting, 
is  the  town-hall  in  Castle  Street.  This  was  erected  from 
the  designs  of  John  Wood,  the  architetfsof  the  squares  and 
crescents  of  Bath,  and  was  opened  in  1754.  The  building 
has  since  undergone  considerable  alterations  and  extensions, 
but  the  main  features  remain  unchanged.  It  is  a  classical 
rectangular  stone  building/in  the  Corinthian  style,  with  an 
advanced  portico  in  fiont,  and  crowned  with  a  lofty  dome 


surmounted  by  a  seated  statue  of  Minerva.  The  interior 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1795,  and  was  entirely  remodelled 
in  the  restoration.  Tt  now  contains  a  splendid  suite  of 
apartments,  including  a  ball-room  about  100  feet  by  60, 
approached  by  a  noble  staircase.  The  building  is  occupied 
by  the  mayor  as  the  municipal  mansion  house.  A  range-of 
municipal  offices  was  erected  in  Dale  Street  in  1860.  The 
building  is  in  the  Palladian  style,  of  considerable  extent 
and  imposing  design,  with  a  dominating  tower  and  square 
nyramidal  spire. 

The  crowning  architectural  feature  of  Liverpool  is  St 
George's  Hall,  completed  in  1854.  The  original  intention 
was  to  erect  a  music  hall  suited  for  the  triennial  festivals 
which  had  been  periodically  held  in  the  town      About  the 
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same  time  the  corporation  proposed  to  erect  law  courts  for 
the  assizes,  which  had  been  transferred  to  Liverpool  and 
Manchester.  In  the  competitive  designs,  the  first  prize 
was  gained  in  both  cases  by  Harvey  Lonsdale  Elmes.  He 
was  employed  to  combine  the  two  objects  in  a  new  design, 
of  which  the  present  building  is  the  outcome. 

The  structure  is  one  of  which  the  city  may  well  feel  proud,  and 
notwithstanding  some  defects  it  will  always  hold  a  high  and 
honourable  place  amongst  the  erections  of  modern  times.  It  is 
fortunate  in  its  situation,  occupying  the  most  central  position  in 
the  town,  and  surrounded  by  an  area  sufficiently  extensive  to 
exhibit  its  proportions  to  the  best  advantage.  Another  advantage 
it  possesses  is  that  of  size  ;  there  are  few  buildings  in  the  country, 
forming  a  solid  mass  under  one  roof,  which  surpass  it  in  dimension. 
The  plan  is  simple  in  arrangement,  and  easily  described.  The 
centre  is  occupied  by  the  great  hall,  169  feet  in  length,  and,  with  the 
galleries,  87  feet  wide  and  74  feet  high,  covered  with  a  solid  vault 
in  masonry.  Attached  to  each  end,  and  opening  therefrom,  are  the 
law  courts.  A  corridor  runs  round  the  hall  and  the  courts,  com- 
municating with  the  various  accessory  rooms.  Externally  the  east 
frontis  faced  with  a  fineporticoof  sixteen  Corinthian  columns  about 
60  feet  in  height.  An  advanced  portico  of  similar  columns  fronts 
the  south  end  crowned  with  a  pediment  filled  with  sculpture,  with 
the  inscription — 

"  Artibus,  Legibiis,  Consiliis 

Locum  Municipia  Constittieiunt 

Anno  Domini  Biricccxu." 

The  style  is  Roman,  hut  the  refinement  of  the  details  is  suggestive 
of  the  noblest  period  of  Grecian  art. 

The  great  hall  is  finished  with  considerable  richness  in  polished 
granite  columns,  marble  balustrades  and  pavements,  polished  brass 
doors  with  rich  foliated  tracery,'  &c.  The  organ,  built  by  Messrs 
Willis  of  London,  from  the  specification  of  Dr  Samuel  Wesley,  is 
equal  to  any  in  the  country  for  extent,  power,  and  beauty  of  tone. 
Mr  Elmes,  a  young  architect  of  great  promise,  having  died  during 
the  progress  of  the  work,  the  building  was  completed  by  the  late 
Mr  C.  R.  Cockerell,  R.A. 

Next  to  the  public  buildings  belonging  to  the  city,  the 
most  important  is  the  exchange,  forming  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  adjoining  the  town-hall  on  the  north  side. 
The  town-hall  was  originally  built  to  combine  a  mercantile 
exchange  with  municipal  offices,  but  the  merchants  per- 
versely preferred  to  meet  in  the  open  street  adjoining. 
This,  with  other  circumstances,  led  to  the  erection  of  the 
new  exchange,  a  building  of  considerable  merit,  which  was 
commenced  in  1803  and  opened  in  1808.  It  had  scarcely 
been  in  use  for  more  than  fifty  years  when  it  was  found 
that  the  wants  of  commerce  Lad  outstripped  the  accommo- 
dation, and  the  structure  was  taken  down  to  make  room 
for  the  present  building,  in  which  greater  convenience  has 
been  attained,  with  considerable  sacrifice  of  aesthetic  effect. 

The  revenue  buildings,  commenced  in  1828,  on  the  site 
of  the  original  Liverpool  Dock,  combine  the  customs,  inland 
revenue,  post-office,  and  dock  board  departments.  It  is  a 
huge  heavy  structure,  with  three  advanced  porticoes  in  the 
Ilyssus  Ionic  style.  Near  by  stands  the  sailors'  home,  a 
large  building  in  the  Semi-Gothic  or  Elizabethan  style. 

The  Philharmonic  Hall  in  Hope  Street,  with  not  much 
pretension  externally,  is  one  of  the  finest  music  rooms  in 
the  kingdom;  it  accommodates  an  audience  of  about  2500. 

The  group  of  buildings  forming  the  free  public  library, 
museum,  and  gallery  of  art  are  finely  situated  on  the  brow 
of  the  slope  opposite  St  George's  Hall.  The  library  and 
gallery  of  art  are  separate  buildings  connected  by  the 
circular  reading-room  in  the  middle.  The  latter  possesses 
some  novelties  in  construction,  having  a  circular  floor  100 
feet  in  diameter  without  columns  or  any  intermediate 
support,  and  a  lecture-room  underneath,  amphitheatrical 
in  form,  with  grades  or  benches  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

Railways. — There  are  three  passenger  stations  in  Liver- 
pool, the  London  and  North- Western,  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  and  the  combined  station  of  the  Midland, 
Great  Northern,  and  Manchester  and  Sheffield.  The  rapid 
increase  of  traffic  has  led  to  large  extensions  of  tho  North- 
Western,  and  a  very  large  addition  to  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  is  in  progress   (1882).     Tho  tunnel  under  the 


Mersey  now  in  course  of  construction  will  givo  access  for 
the  Great  Western  and  Cumbrian'  systems  into  Liverpool. 

Water  and  Gas  Supply. — The  original  supply  of  water 
was  from  wells  in  the  sandstone  rock,  but  in  1846  an  Act 
was  passed,  under  which  extensive  works  were  constructed 
at  Rivington,  about  25  miles  distant,  by  which  a  much 
larger  supply  was  obtained.  The  vast  increase  of  popula- 
tion led  to  further  requirements,  and  in  1880  another  Act 
gave  power  to  impound  the  waters  of  the  Vyrnwy,  one  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Severn.  This  scheme  which,  it  is 
expected,  will  give  a  copious  supply  for  many  years  to 
come,  is  now  being  carried  out.  The  gas-works  are  the 
property  of  a  company.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  effect 
a  purchase  by  the  city,  but  hitherto  without  success. 

Administration  of  Justice. — The  city  has  quarter  sessions 
for  criminal  cases,  presided  over  by  the  recorder,  but  the 
sessions  are  really  held  eight  times  in  the  year.  The  court 
of  passage  for  civil  cases  is  a  very  ancient  institution, 
dating  from  the  foundation  of  the  borough  by  King'  John, 
originally  intended  for  cases  arising  out  of  the  imports  and 
exports  passing  through.  Its  jurisdiction  has  been  con- 
finned  and  settled  by  parliament,  and  it  is  now  competent, 
by  consent,  to  try  causes  to  any  amount.-  The  mayor  is 
nominally  the  president,  but  the  actual  judge  is  an  assessor 
appointed  by  the  crown.  There  are  two  police  courts 
which  sit  daily,  one  presided  over  by  the  lay  magistracy, 
the  other  by  the  stipendiary  magistrate. 

Ecclesiastical. — The  parish,  which  was  separated  from 
Walton-on-the-Hill  in  1699,  contained  two  churches,  St 
Nicholas,  the  ancient  chapel,  and  St  Peter's,  then  built. 
There  were  two  rectors,  the  living  being  held  in  medieties. 
Of  recent  years  changes  have  been  sanctioned  by  parlia- 
ment. The  living  is  now  held  by  a  single  incumbent,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  churches  which  have  since  been 
built  have  been  formed  into  parishes  by  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners.  St  Peter's  has  been  constituted  the  pro- 
cathedral,  pending  the  erection  of  a  more  suitable  building. 
Besides  the  two  original  parish  churches,  there  are  sixty- 
seven  others  belonging  to  the  establishment. 

The  Eoman  Catholics  form  a  very  numerous  and  powerful 
body  in  the  city,  and  it  is  estimated  that  from  a  third  to 
a  fourth  of  the  entire  population  are  Catholics.  A  large 
part  of  these  are  Irish  settlers  or  their  descendants,  but 
this  district  of  Lancashire  has  always  been  a  stronghold 
of  Catholicism,  many  of  the  landed  gentry  belonging  to  old 
Catholic  families. 

Charities. — These  are  numerous,  and  are  maintained 
with  no  niggardly  hand.  The  earliest  foundation  is  the 
Blue  Coat  hospital,  established  in  170S,  for  orphans  and 
fatherless  children  born  within  the  borough.  The  building, 
erected  in  1717,  is  a  quaint  and  characteristic  specimen  of 
the  architecture  of  the  period.  It  now  maintains  two 
hundred  and  fifty  boys  and  one  hundred  girls.  There  is 
an  orphan  asylum,  established  in  1840,  for  boys,  girls,  and 
infants,  and  a  seamen's  orphan  asylum,  commenced  in 
1858,  for  boys  and  girls.  The  Roman  Catholics  havo 
similar  establishments.  The  medical  charities  are  large 
and  flourishing.  The  royal  infirmary  has  had  a  school  of 
medicine  attached,  which  has  been  very  successful,  and  is 
now  merged  in  the  new  University  College.  The  medical 
charities  are  aided  by  simultaneous  collections  in  the 
churches  and  chapels  on  "  Hospital  Sunday,"  the  first 
Sunday  in  the  year,  the  amount  averaging  about  £10,000. 

Literature,  Art,  and  Science. — The  free  library,  museum, 
and  gallery  of  arts,  established  and  managed  by  tho  city 
council,  was  originated  in  1850.  Tho  library  building 
was  erected  by  Sir  William  Brown  at  a  cost  of  £40,000. 
The  Derby  museum,  containing  tho  collections  of  Edward, 
the  thirteenth  carl,  were  presented  by  his  son.  The 
Mayer  museum  of  historical  antiquities  and  art  was  con- 
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tributed  by  Mr  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.~  Sir  Andrew  Walker 
erected  the  art  gallery  which  bears  his  name  at  an  expense 
of  £35,000.  The  Picton  circular  reading-room,  and  the 
Rotunda  lecture-room  were  built  by  the  corporation  at  the 
cost  of  £25,000.  The  library  contains  nearly  100,000 
volumes.  An  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  has  been 
established,  the  sales  from  which  average  about  £12,000 
per  annum.  A  permanent  gallery  has  also  been  formed, 
which  is  now  being  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  about  £12,000. 

The  literary  and  philosophical  society  was  established 
in  1812,  and  still  flourishes.  There  are  also  philomathic, 
geological,  chemical,  historic,  and  various  other  societies 
for  the  cultivation  of  almost  every  branch  of  knowledge 
and  inquiry.  An  art  club  has  been  established  with  great 
success,  and  possesses  an  excellent  club-house  and  gallery. 
The  royal  institution,  established  by  Roscoe  in  1817,  pos- 
sesses a  fine  gallery  of  early  art,  and  is  the  centre  of  the 
various  literary  institutions  of  the  town. 

Education. — Elementary  education  has  always  met 
with  cordial  support  in  Liverpool,  and  is  now  carried  ou 
with  vigour  by  the  school  board,  supplemented  by  voluntary 
schools.  For  middle  class  and  higher  education  there  have 
existed  for  many  years  three  institutions,  which  have  been 
very  successful,  viz.,  the  school  attached  to  the  royal 
institution,  the  collegiate  institution  in  Shaw  Street,  and 
the  Liverpool  institute  high  school  A  further  effort  has 
been  successfully  made  resulting  in  the  foundation  of 
University  College,  the  inaugural  meeting  of  which  was 
held  on  January  14,  1882.  This  college  is  affiliated  to  the 
Victoria  university  of  the  north-west  of  England.  The 
sum  of  £135,000  has  been  raised  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion, to  which  £30,000  have  been  contributed  by  the 
corporation.  Seven  chairs  have  been  endowed,  and  pro- 
fessors appointed,  and  a  suitable  building  has  been  pro- 
vided. 

Recreation  and  Social  Life. — There  are  eight  theatres, 
besides  many  minor  music  hallo  and  places  of  amusement. 
The  most  fashionable  and  exclusive  is  the  Philharmonic 
Hall,  which  is  a  large  handsome  building  open  only  to 
proprietors,  where  concerts  take  place  every  fortnight  dur- 
ing the  season.  The  Philharmonic  concerts,  and  the  balls 
at  the  Wellington  Eooms  (the  Almacks  of  Liverpool), 
afford  the  principal  opportunities  for  the  gatherings  of 
the  fashionable  world.  The  Alexandra  theatre,  the  new 
Court  theatre,  the  Prince  of  Wales  theatre,  and  Hengler's 
cirque  are  all  that  could  be  desired  in  point  of  decoration 
and  the  mise  en  scene.  The  minor  houses  are  conducted  on 
the  whole  with  great  propriety  and  success. 

Population. — Accordingto  the  censusof  18SI  (preliminary 
report)  the  number  of  inhabitants  within  the  parliamen- 
tary and  the  municipal  borough — the  limits  of  which  are 
conterminous — amounted  to  552,425  persons,  271,640 
being  males  and  280,785  females.  At  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  the  population  of  Liverpool  was  5145,  but 
since  then  it  has  steadily  increased  as  follows  : — 

1710  8,168 

1720 10,446 

1753  22,000 

1769  34,000 

178! 41,000 

1801  77,653 

If  the  boroughs  of  Bootle  and  Birkenhead,  which  are 
component  parts  of  the  port,  are  included,  Liverpool  has 
now  a  population  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  million. 
•  Trade  and  Commerce. — The  progress  of  the  commerce  of  Liver- 
pool during  the  present  century  is  almost  without  a  parallel.  In 
1800  the  tonnage  of  ships  entering  the  port  was  450,060  ;  in  1880 
it  reached  7,933,620  tons.  In  1800  4746  vessels  entered,  averaging 
94  tons  ;  in  1880  there  were  20,249,  averaging  440  tons.  The  only 
British  port  which  can  at  all  come  into  competition  with  Liverpool 
is  London,  the  total  trade  of  which,  comprising  exports  and 
Imports,  amounted  in  1880  to  16,479,108  tons,  against  14,496,364 


1811  94,376 

1821  : 135,000 

1831  205,572 

1871  488,845 

1881  552,425 


in  Liverpool.  A  large  proportion  of  this,  however,  is  a  coasting 
trade,  indicated  by  the  smaller  size  of  the  ship?,  averaging  240  tons 
each  in  London  as  compared  with  440  tons  in  Liverpool.  The 
coasting  trade  in  Liverpool  has  rather  fallen  off  owing  to  the 
superior  advantages  of  railway  traffic.  The  proportion  of  steamers 
to  sailing  ships  lias  very  largely  increased  of  late  years.  The 
return  for  1881  gives  5,534,462  tons  of  steam  navigation  to 
2,379,466  tons  in  sailing  ships.  If  we  take  the  value  of  the  imports 
as  a  criterion,  London  is  far  in  advance  of  Liverpool,  the  values  in 
1880  being  £141,442,907  and  £107,460,187,  but  the  London 
imports  consist,  to  a  great  extent,  of  very  valuable  commodities, 
such  as  tea,  silk,  indigo,  wines,  &c,  whilst  the  Liverpool  imports 
principally  consist  of  grain,  food,  and  raw^  produce,  the  materials 
for  manufacture.  If  we  look  at  the  exports  the  balance  is  reversed, 
Liverpool,  in  1880,  having  exported  the  value  of  £84,029,651, 
against  £52,600,929  from  l^ondon.  In  the  number  of  ships  regis- 
tered as  belonging  to  the  port,  Liverpool  stauds  first  in  the  world, 
the  tonnage  belonging  to  Liverpool  being  1,554,871,  against 
1,120,359  in  London,  and  1,005,894  in  the  whole  of  the  ports  on 
the  Clyde. 

The  commerce  of  Liverpool  extends  to  every  part  of  the  world, 
but  probably  the  intercourse  with  America  stands  pre-eminent,  there 
being  five  lines  of  steamers  to  New  York  alone,  besides  lines  to 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Halifax,  Canada,  New  Orleans,  &c.  The 
size  of  the  ships  has  greatly  increased,  having  reached  8000  tons 
burden,  with  10,000  horse-power. 

The  imports  into  Liverpool  comprise  produce  of  every  description 
from  every  region  under  the  sun.  Cotton, ,  however,  is  the  great 
staple,  almost  the  whole  trade  of  the  commodity  centring  here. 
Grain  comes  next,  American  and  Australian  corn  occupying  a  large 
proportion  of  the  market.  "Within  the  last  few  years  an  enormous 
trade  in  American  provisions,  including  live  cattle,  has  sprung  up. 
Tobacco  has  always  been  a  leading  article  of  import  into  Liveipool, 
along  with  the  sugar  and  rum  from  the  West  Indies.  Timber, 
principally  from  Canada,  forms  an  important  part  of  the  imports, 
the  stacking  yards  extending  for  miles  along  the  northern  docks. 
At  one  time  tea  from  China,  and  wool  from  Australia,  promised  to 
be  imported  with  advantage,  bnt  the  financial  arrangements  with 
London  have  drawn  these  trades  almost  entirely  away.  In  regard 
to  exports,  Liverpool  possesses  decided  advantages  ;  lying  so  near 
the  great  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire  and  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  this  port  is  the  natural  channel  of  transmis- 
sion for  their  goods,  and,  if  everything  else  fails,  there  are  always 
coal  and  salt  from  Wales  and  Cheshire  ready  to-make  up  a  cargo. 
The  consequence  is  that  many  ships,  after  discharging  their  home- 
ward cargoes  at  London  and  the  eastern  ports,  come  round  in 
ballast  to  Liverpool  for  an  outward  cargo. 

Manufactures.  — The  manufactures  of  Liverpool  are  not  extensive. 
Attempts  have  been  repeatedly  made  to  establish  cotton-mills  in 
and  near  the  city,  but  have  resulted  in  uniform  failure.  Engineer- 
ing works,  especially  as  connected  with  marine  navigation,  have 
naturally  grown  up,  and  have  been  carried  on  successfully  on  a 
large  scale.  Shipbuilding,  in  the  days  of  the  old  wooden  walls,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  was  active  and  prosperous, 
several  frigates  and  sloops-of-war  for  Government  having  been  built 
here,  but  the  keen  competition  of  the  Clyde  and  the  north  of 
England  drew  away  a  large  portion  of  the  trade.  There  are  now 
four  shipbuilding  establishments  on  the  Mersey.  In  the  year 
1880-81  there  were  launched  from  these  yards  thirty-three  iron 
ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  53,971  tons.  At  one  period  the  soap 
manufacture  filled  a  brge  space  in  the  industiy  of  Liverpool,  but 
it  has  almost  entirely  departed.  Duringthe  latter  half  of  hist  cen- 
tury and  the  beginning  of  the  present,  the  pottery  and  china  manu- 
facture flourished  in  Liverpool  John  Sadler,  a  Liverpool  manu- 
facturer, was  the  inventor  of  printing  on  pottery,  and  during 
early  period  of  Josiah  Wedgwood's  career,  all  his  goods  which 
required  printing  had  to  be  sent  to  Liverpool.  A  large  establish- 
ment, called  the  Herculaneum  Potteiy,  was  founded  in  a  suburb  on 
the  bank  of  the  Mersey,  and  was  carried  on  with  success  for  many 
years,  but  the  whole  trade  has  long  disappeared.  One  manufacture, 
established  at  an  early  period,  still  continues  to  nourish — the  watch 
and  chronometer  trade.  Litherland,  the  inventor  of  the  I 
watch,  was  a  Liverpool  manufacturer,  and  Liverpool-ma 
have  always  been  held  in  high  estimation.  There  are  si 
extensive  sugar  refineries,  and  two  large  tobacco  manufactories. 

Docks.—  The  docks  of  Liveipool  on  both  sides  of  the  Mersey  are 
under  the  same  trust  and  management,  and  equally  form  part  of 
the  port  of  Liverpool.     On  the  Liverpool  .lend  along 

the  margin  of  the  estuary  6J  miles,  of  which  1}  miles  is  in  the 
borough  of  Bootle.  The  Birkenhead  docks  have  not  such  a  front- 
age, but  they  extend  a  long  w  I.  The  water  area  of  the 
Liverpool  dock9  and  basins  is  3331  acres,  with  a  lineal  quayage  of 
22  miles.  The  Birkenhead  docks,"  including  the  great  float  of  120 
acres,  contain  a  water  area  of  160  acres,  with  a  lineal  quayage  of  9 
miles.  The  system  of  floating  docks  was  commenced  by  the  corpor- 
ation in  1709.  With  the  advancing  demands  of  commerce  the 
docks  were  extended  north  and  south.     Tl.  1  from  the 
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first  a  public  trust,  the  corporation  never  having  derived  any  revenue 
from  them,  though  the  common  council  of  the  borough  were  the 
trustees,  and  in  the  first  instance  formed  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment. Gradually  the  dock  ratepayers  acquired  influence,  and  were 
Introduced  into  the  governing  body,  and  ultimately,  by  the  Act  of 
856,  the  corporation  was  entirely  superseded.  Under  the  present 
constitution,  the  management  is  vested  in  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
1  [arbour  Board,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  members,  two  of  whom 
a  e  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  rest  elected  by  the 
^ock  ratepayers,  of  whom  a  register  is  kept  and  annually  revised. 
The  affairs  of  the  board  are  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  revenue 
is  derived  from  tonnage  rates  on  ships,  dock  rates  on  goods,  town 
dues  on  goods,  with  various  minor  sources  of  income.  These 
amounted  in  the  year  ending  July  1,  1881,  to  £1,226,497.  Tho 
amount  of  debt  outstanding  is  £16,284,881,  for  which  a  rate  of 
interest  averaging  4£  per  cent  is  paid. 

Down  to  1843  the  docks  were  confined  to  the  Liverpool  side  of 
the  Mersey.  Several  attempts  made  to  establish  docks  in  Cheshire 
had  been  frustrated  by  the  Liverpool  corporation,  who  bought  up 
the  land  and  kept  it  in  their  own  hands.  In  1843  a  scheme  was 
privately  concocted  for  the  construction  of  docks  at  Birkenhead. 
Flans  were  prepared  by  Mr  Rendel,  C  E.,  the  money  subscribed, 
and  arrangements  made  with  the  Admiralty,— the  corporation  being 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  proceedings.  Application  was  then  made 
by  private  individuals  to  purchase  200,000  square  yards  of  land  on 
the  margin  of  an  irilet  called  Wallasey  Pool.  The  common  council, 
which  had  been  reformed  in  1836,  innocently  fell  into  the  snare, 
and  in  the  ensuing  session  Cl  parliament  a  rival  scheme  of  docks 
for  Birkenhead  was  brought  out  and  passed.  The  great  expectations 
which  were  entertained  of  their  successful  competition  with  Liver- 
pool have  been  signally  falsified.  After  a  twelve  years'  struggle  and 
litigation,  the  Birkenhead  dock  affairs  had  fallen  into  a  hopeless 
state  of  insolvency,  without  any  prospect  of  recovery,  and  in  1855 
the  docks  were  transferred  to  the  corporation  of  Liverpool  on  pay- 
ment to  the  bondholders  of  13s.  in  the  pound  on  their  claims. 
Under  the  Act  of  1856,  settling  the  future  constitution  of  the  dock 
board,  the  Birkenhead  docks  were  transferred  to  the  Mersey  Docks 
and  Harbour  Board.  The  result  on  the  whole  has  been  disastrous. 
The  amount  expended  on  the  Birkenhead  docks  down1  to  1881  has 
been  nearly  6  millions. "  The  returns  for  this  immense  outlay  do 
little  more  than  defray  the  working  expenses,  the  difference  having 
to  be  made  up  from  the  revenue  on  the  Liverpool  side, —so  that,  in 
consequence  of  this  unfortunate  rivalry,  the  shipping  frequenting 
the  port  is  taxed  to  the  amount  of  £270,000  per  annum,  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  remitted.  The  Birkenhead  great  float, 
cf  120  acres,  though  it  contributes  little  to  the  revenue,  is  valuable 
as  a  dep6t  for  ships  lying  up,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  working 
docks.  In  addition  to  the  floating  docks,  there  are  in  Liverpool 
eighteen  graving  docks  and  three  in  Birkenhead,  and  two  gridirons 
on  the  Liverpool  side. 

The  great  landing  stage  of  Liverpool  is  unique  in  its  dimensions 
and  utility.  It  was  originally  constructed  in  1857,  from  the* plans 
of  Mr  J.  Cubitt,  and  greatly  enlarged  and  extended  in  1874,  mak- 
ing the  entire  cost  £373,000.  The  grand  fabric  had  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  was  waiting,  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, when  on  the  28th  July  1874  it  accidentally  caught  fire, 
andrthe  timber  being  impregnated  with  kreosote,  the  flames  spread 
with  unexampled  rapidity,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  wholo  was 
destroyed.  It  was  again  constructed  with  improvements.  Its 
length  is  2063  feet,  or  about  f  ths  of  a  mile,  and  its  breadth  80  feet 
It  is  supported  on  floating  pontoons  rising  and  falling  with  the  tide, 
connected  with  the  quay  by  seven  bridges,  besides  a  floating  bridge 
for  heavy  traffic  550  feet  in  length.  The  southern  half  is  devoted 
to  the  traffic  of  the  Mersey  ferries,  of  which  there  are  eight— New 
Brighton,  Egremont,  Seacombe,  Birkenhead,  Tranmere,  Rock  Ferry, 
New  Ferry,  and  Eastham.  The  northern  half  is  used  for  sea-going 
steamers,  and  for  the  tenders  of  the  great  "liners."  The  ware- 
houses for  storing  produce  form  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the 
commercial  part  of  the  city.  ■  Down  to  184*1  these  were  entirely  in 
private  hands,  distributed  as  chance  might  direct,  but  in  that  year 
n  determined  effort  was  made  to  construct  docks  with  warehouses 
nround  on  the  margin  of  the  quays.  This  met  with  considerable 
opposition  from  those  interested,  and  led  to- a  municipal  revolution, 
but  the  project  was  ultimately  carried  out  in  the  construction  of 
the  Albert  dock  and  warehouses,  which  were  opened  by  Prince 
Albert  in  1845.  Other  docks  since  Constructed  have  been  similarly 
surrounded.  The  Albert  warehouses  form  an  immense  pile  stand- 
ing between  the  dock  and  the  river,  imposing  from  their  huge 
.dimensions,  but  otherwise  the  very  incarnation  of  bald  ugliness. 

Grain  warehouses  on  a  largo  scale  have  been  constructed  by  the 
'dock  board  both  at  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  The  machinery  for 
elevating,  distributing,  drying,  and  discharging  is  of  tho  most  com- 
plete and  thorough  construction.  Tho  rental  received  from  the 
warehouses  in  the  year  1880-81  was  £240,394. 

History, — There  are  no  archaeological  difficulties  attending  the 
brigin  of  the  town,  which  is  clearly  defined  by  documentary  evidence. 
.The  part  of  the  country  in  which  Liverpool  is  situated  was  not  very 


distinguished  in  the  earlier  periods  of  English  history.  No  Roman 
remains  have  been  discovered  within  a  considerable  distance.  Under 
the  Saxons  the  site  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  or  province  of 
Deira,  the  river  Mersey  (Mcere-sea)  forming  the  boundary  between 
that  kingdom  and  Mercian  During  the  Danish  irruptions  of  the 
8th  centuiy  colonies  of  Norsemen  made  settlements  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mersey,  as  is  indicated  by  the  names  of  the  villages  and  town- 
ships in  the  districts.  After  the  Conquest,  the  site  of  Liverpool 
formed  part  of  the  fief  (inter  Ripam  et  Mersham)  granted  by  the 
Conqueror  to  Koger  de  Poitou,  one  of  the  great  family  of  Mont- 
gomery. After  various  forfeitures  and  regrants  from  the  crown, 
it  was  ultimately  handed  over  by  Henry  II.  to  Warine,  the  keeper 
of  the  castle  and  prison  of  Lancaster.  In  a  deed  executed  by  King 
John,  then  earl  of  Mortaigne,  about  1190,  confirming  the  grant  of 
this  with  other  manors  to  Henry  Fitz warine,  son  of  the  former 
grantee,  the  name  of  Liverpul  first  occurs. 

The  name  is  spelt  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  much  ingenuity  has 
been  exercised  in  the  endeavour  to  explain  its  etymology.  Prob- 
ably the  most  plausible  is  the  derivation  from  Cymric  Llyvr- 
piol,  "the  expanse  of  the  pool,"  or  "the  pool  at  the  confluence," 
which  exactly  expresses  the  peculiarity  of  the  original  site.  It  is, 
however,  open  to  the  objection  that  the  "Welsh  language  had  died 
out  in  the  locality  long  before  Liverpool  was  founded. 

The  immediate  origin  of  Liverpool  was  owing  to  the  following 
circumstances.  After  the  partial  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Strongbow, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  under  Henry  II.,  the  principal  ports  of  com- 
munication were  Bristol  for  the  south  and  Chester  lor  the  north. 
The  gradual  silting  up  of  the  river  Dee  soon  so  obstructed  the 
navigation  as  to  render  Chester  a  very  unsuitable  place  of  embarka- 
tion. A  quay  was  then  constructed  at  Shotwick,  about  8  miles 
below  Chester,  with  a  castle  to  protect  it  from  the  incursions  of  the 
neighbouring  "Welsh;  but  a  better  site  was  sought  and  soon  found. 
Into  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Mersey,  a  small  stream,  fed  by  a  peat 
moss  on  the  elevated  land  to  the  eastward,  ran  in  an  oblique 
direction  from  north-east  to  south- wet.t,  forming  at  its  mouth  an 
open  pool  or  sea  lake,  of  which  many  existed  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  The  triangular  piece  of  land  thus  separated  formed  a  pro- 
montory of  red  sandstone  rock,  rising  in  the  centre  about  50  feel 
above  the  sea-level,  sloping  on  three  sides  to  the  water.  The  pool 
was  admirably  adapted  as  a  harbour  for  the  vessels  of  that  period, 
being  well  protected,  and  the  tide  rising  from  15  to  21  feet.  King 
John  repurchased  the  manor  from  Henry  Fitzwarine,  giving  him 
another  in  exchange,  and  here  he  erected  a  castle  on  the  usual 
Plantagenet  plan  oi  round  bastions  connected  by  curtain  walls,  with 
an  inner  ballium  and  buildings.  He  also  founded  a  town  by  the 
erection  of  burgage  tenements,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  in  num- 
ber, and  in  1297  he  issued  the  following  letter  patent  or  charter; — ' 

Carta  Regis  Johannis. 

"Rex  omnibus  qui  burgagia  apua  villam  do  Tiverpul  habere  voluerint,  «fcc. 
Sciatis  quod  concesslmus  omnibus  qui  burgvfci  apud  Liverpul  cepint  quod 
liabeant  omnes  libertates  et  liberas  con  suet  ndmes  in  Villa  de  Liverpul  quas  aliquls 
liber  burgemotus  super  mare  habet  in  terra  nostra.  Et  nos  vobis  mandamus  quod 
secure  et  in  puce  nostra  illuc  veniatis  ad  burgagia  nostra  rccipienda  ef  hospl- 
tanda.  Et  In  liujus  rei  testimonium  has  lltteras  nostras  patentes  vobia  trans- 
mittimus.  Testo  Simon  de  Pateshill  apud  Winton  xxviij  die  Aug.  anno  regnl 
nostri  nono." 

Charter  of  King  John.  , ^ 

"The  king  to  all  who  may  be  willing'  to  have  burgages  at  the  town  of  Liverpul; 
&c.  Know  ye  that  we  have  granted  to  all  who  shall  take  burgages  at  Liverpul 
that  they  shall  hnve  all  liberties  and  free  customs  in  the  town  of  Liverpul  which 
any  free  borough  on  the  sea  Hath  In  our  land.  And  we  command  you  that 
securely  and  in  our  peace  you  may  come  tliere^,  to  receive  and  Inhabit  our  bur- 
gages. And  in  testimony  hereof  we  transmit  to  you  these  our  letters  patent.' 
Witness,  Simon  de  Pateshill,  at  Winchester,  the  28th  day  of  Auguslj  in  the  ninth 
year  of  our  reign." 

From  the  Patent  Rolls  and  the  sheriffs  accounts  we  learn  that 
considerable  use  was  made  of  Liverpool  in  the  reign  of  John  for 
shipping  stores  and  reinforcements  to  Ireland  and  Wales.  In  1215 
the  town  was  garrisoned  for  the  king  during  the  rising  which  took 
place  after  the  granting  of  the  Great  Charter. 

In  1229  a  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  by  Henry  III/; 
authorizing  the  formation  of  a  merchants'  guild,  with  a  hanse  and 
other  liberties  and  free  customs,  with  sac  and  soc,  toll  and  theari, 
&c,  and  freedom  from  toll  in  all  tho  other  seaports. "  Charters  were 
subsequently  granted  by  successive  monarchs  down  to  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  which  last  was  the  governing  charter  to  the  date 
of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  (1835).  In  1880  when  the  new  diocese 
of  Liverpool  was  created,  the  borough  was  transformed  into  a  city 
by  royal  charter. 

The  crown  revenues-  from  trie  burgage  renta  and 'the  royal 
customs  were  leased  in  fee-farm  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  to 
the  corporation,  at  others  times  to  private  persons,  v  The  first 
lcaso  was  from  Henry  III.,  in  1229,  at  £10  per  annum.,  In  the 
same  year  the  borough  with  all  its  appurtenances' was  bestowed* 
with  other  lands,  on  Kanulf,  earl  of  Chester.  During  the  sub- 
sequent two  centuries  the  fief  was  repeatedly  forfeited  and  rcgranted, 
until  it  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  from  the  accession  of  his  sou  Homy  I V.  it  merged  in 
the  crown.  In  1628  Charles  I.,  in  great  straits  for  means  which 
were  refused  by  parliament)  offered  for  sale  about  a  thousand 
manors,  among  which  Liverpool  was  included.     The  portion  con- 
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taining  Liverpool  was  purchased  by  certain  merchants  of  London, 
who,  in  1632,  reconveyed  the  crown  rights,  including  the  fee-farm. 
rent  of  £14,  6s.  8d.,  to  Sir  Kd.  Jlolyneux,  recently  created  Lord 
Maryborough,  for  the  sum  of  £450.  In  1672  all  these  rights  and 
interests  were  purchased  by  the  corporation. 

Apart  from  the  national  objects  for  which  Liverpool  was  founded, 
its  trade  developed  very  slowly.  From  £10  per  annum,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  the  crown  revenues  had  increased 
towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  to  £3S—  in  modern  currency 
about  £570 ;  but  then  they  underwent  a  decline.  The  Black 
Death,  the  fatal  scourge  of  the  14th  century,  passed  over  Liverpool 
about  1360,  and  carried  off  a  large  pait  of  the  population.  The 
"Ware  of  the  Roses,  in  the  15th  century,  unsettled  the  north- 
western districts,  and  repressed  all  progress  for  at  least  a  century,. 
The  crown  revenues  diminished  from  £38  to  less  than  half  that  sum, 
and  were  finally  leased  at  £14,  6s.  8d.,  at  which  they  continued 
until  the  sale  by  Charles  I 

Liverpool  sent  no  representatives  to  Simon  de  Montfort's  parlia- 
ment in  1264,  but  to  the  first  royal  parliament,  called  in  1296, 
the  borough  sent  two  members,  and  again  in  1306.  The  writs  of 
summons  were  then  suspended  for  two  centuries  and  a  half.  Dur- 
ing the  14th  and  15th  centuries  nearly  the  whole  of  the  returns  of 
thelitis  of  Lancaster  were  to  the  following  effect  : — "There  is 
not  any  city  or  borough  from  which  any  citizens  or  burgesses  are 
able  or  accustomed  to  come,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  writ,  by 
reason  of  their  debility  and  poverty."  In  1547'  Liverpool,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Lancashire  boroughs,  resumed  the  privilege  of 
returning  members.  In  15S8  the  borough  was  represented  by  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  the  irainortaNphilosopher  and  statesman.  During 
the  civil  war  the  town  was  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  the  parlia- 
ment. It  sustained  three  sieges,  and  in  1644  was  escaladed  and 
taken  by  Prince  Rupert  with  considerable  slaughter. 

The  true  rise  of  the  commerce  of  Liverpool  dates  from  the 
Restoration.  Down  to  that  period  its  population  had  been  either 
stationary  or  retrogressive,  never  exceeding  about  1000  souls.  .  Its 
trade  was"  chiefly  with  Ireland,  France,  and  Spain,  exporting  fish 
and  wool  to  the  Continent,  and  importing  wines,  iron,  and  other 
commodities.  The  rise  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  South 
Lancashire,  and  the  opening  of  the  American  and  "West  Indian  trade, 
gave  .the  first  impulse  to  the  progress  which  has  ever  since  continued.*" 
ihe  importation  of  sugar  led  to  the  establishment  of  sugar  refineries, 
which  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  continue  to  form  an  import- 
ant branch  of  lo?al  industry.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the 
population  had  increased  to  5000.  The  town  burst  the  narrow 
limits  within  which  it  had  hitherto  been  confined,  and  extended 
itself  across  the  pool  stream.  In  1699  the  borough  was  constituted 
a  parish  district  from  Walton,  to  which  it  had  previously  apper- 
tained. In  1709,  the  small  existing  harbour  being  found  insufficient 
to  accommodate  the  shipping,  several  schemes  were  propounded  for 
its  enlargement,  which  resulted  in  the  construction  of  a  wet  dock 
tlosed  with  flood-gates  impounding  the  water,  so  as  to  keep  the 
Tessels  floating  during  the  recess  of  the  tide.  This  dock  in*  Liverpool 
was  the  first  of  the  kind,  and  was  the  parent  of  all  the. magnificent 
structures  which  have  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The 
v.-ne  of  the  engineer,  Thomas  Steers,  deserves  recording,  as  the 
author  of  the  practical  application  of  a  principle  already  known 
leading  to  a  world-wide  utility,  of  a  similar  class  to  the  adaptation 
of  the  railway  by  George  Stephenson  at  a  subsequent  period. 

About  this  date  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  entered  upon  a  traffic 
which,  however  questionable  in  point  of  morality,  became  very 
profitable  during  the  remainder  of  the  century— the  slave  trado, 
into  which  they  were  led  by  their  connexion  with  the  West  Indies. 
In  1709  a  single  barque  of  30  tons  burden  made  a  venture  from 
Liverpool  and  carried  15  slaves  across  the  Atlantic.  Little  was 
done  during  the  next  twenty  years,  but  in  1730,  encouraged  by 
parliament,  Liverpool  went  heartily  into  the  new  trade.  In  1751 
53  ships  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  Africa,  of  5334  tons  in  the 
-.  From  this^time  the  trade  set' in  with  such  a  steady 
current  &at  it  soon  became  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of 
the  commorce  of  the  port.  The  voyage  was  threefold.  The  ships 
sailed  from  Liverpool  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  they  shipped 
the  slaves,  and  tlienco  to  the  West  India  Islands,  where  the  slaves 
were  sold  and  the  proceeds  brought  home  in  ca  rgoes  of  sugar  and  mm. 
In  1765  the  number  of  Liverpool  slavers  had  increased  to  86,  carry- 
ing 24,200  slaves.  By  the  end  of  the  century  five-sixths  of  the 
African  trade  centre!  in  Liverpool.  Just  before  the  abolition  in 
1807  the  number  of  Liverpool  snips  engaged  in  the  traffic  was  135, 
carrying  43,755  slaves  in  the  year. 

Another  branch  of  maritime  enterprise  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  was  privateering,  which  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  was  a  favourite  investment. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  with  France  and  Spain, 
in  1756,  the  commerce  of  Liverpool  suffered  severely,  the  French 
having  overrun  the  narrow  seas  with  swift  well-armed  privateers, 
and  the  premiums  for  insurance  against  sea  risks  having  risen  to 
an  amount  almost  prohibitory.  The  Liverpool  merchants  took  a 
lessen  from  the  enemy,  and  armed   and  sent  out   their  ships  as 


privateers.  Some  of  the  early  expeditions  having  proved  very 
successful,  almost  the  whole  community  rushed  into  privateering, 
with  results  of  a  very  chequered  character.  When  the  "War  of 
Independence  broke  out  in  1776  American  privateers  swarmed  about 
the  West  India  Jslands,  and  crossing  the  Atlantic  intercepted  British 
commerce  in  the  narrow  seas.  The  Liverpool  merchants  again 
turned  their  attention  to  retaliation.  Between  August  1778  and 
April  1779  120  privateers  were  fitted  out  in  Liverpool,  carrying 
1986  guns  and  8754  men.  The  results,  though  in  some  cases  very 
profitable,  were  exceedingly  demoralizing. 

During  the  whole  of  the  18th  century  the  commerce  of  Liverpool 
kept  steadily  increasing  in  spite  of  external  war  and  internal  com- 
petition, and  has  so  continued  to  the  present  time.  The  increase 
of  the  population  supplies  a  fair  index  to  the  growth  of  its  com- 
merce. 

The  Municipality. — Under  tho  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1S35, 
the  boundaries  of  the  original  borough  were  extended  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  portions  of  the  surrounding  district.  The  city  is  divided 
into  sixteen  wards,  returning  three  members  each  to  the  common 
council,  with  sixteen  aldermen,  making  sixty-four  in  all.  The 
wards  were  originally  divided  according  to  population,  but  the 
lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century  has  so  completely  disturbed  the  pro- 
portions that,  whilst  some  of  the  wards  in  the  commercial  localities 
have  diminished  in  population,  the  Everton  and  Kirkdalc  ward, 
originally  a  rural  suburb,  now  contains  a  population  of  150,000, 
with  a  constituency  of  more  than  20,000  electors;  The  electoral 
franchise,  before  the  Reform  Act  restricted  to  the  freemen,  is  still 
enjoyed  by  their  successors,  but  their  number  is  exceedingly  small. 
The  arms  of  the  city  as  set  forth  in  the  confirmation  by  the 
Heralds'  College,  in  1797,  are  described  as  follows  : — "Argent,  a 
Cormorant,  iu  the  beak  a  branch  of  seaweed  called  Laver,  all  proper, 
and  for  the  crest,  on  a  wreath  of  the  colours,  a  Cormorant,  the  wings' 
elevated  ;  in  the  beak  a  branch  of  Laver  proper."  The  supporters, 
granted  at  the  same  time  are — "  The  dexter  Keptune  with  his  sea- 
green  mantle  flowing,  the  waist  wreathed  with  Laver,-  on  his  head  an 
eastern  crown  or,  in  the  right  hand  a  trident  sable,  the  left  sup- 
porting a  banner  of  the  arms  of  Liverpool ;  on  the  sinister  a  Triton 
wreathed  as  the  dexter  and  blowing  his  shell ;  all  proper."  The 
motto  is  "Deus  nobis  hcec  otia  fecit." 

The  corporation  of  Liverpool  has  possessed   from  a  very  early 
period  considerable  landed  property,  the  first  grant  having  been 
made   by  Thomas,  earl   of  Lancaster,  in  1309.     This  land   was 
originally  of  value  only  as  a  turbary,  but  in  modern   times  its 
capacity  as  building  land  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  profit  to  the 
town,  a  large  proportion  of  the  southern  district  being  held  in  free- 
hold by  the  corporation  leased  for  terras  of  seventy-five  years,  re- 
newable from  time  to  time  on  a  fixed  scale  of  fines.     The  income 
from  this^  source  amounted  in   1879   to   £83,746.         There  was 
formerly   another  source   of  income  now   cut  off.     The  fee  farm 
rents   and    town   dues  originajly  belonging  to  the    crown   were 
purchased  from  the   Molyneux   family  in  1672  ou  a  long  lease, 
aud  subsequently  in  1777  converted  into  a  perpetuity.     "With  tho 
growth  of  the  commerce  of  the  port  these  dues  enormously  increased, 
and  became  a  cause  of  great  complaint  by  the  shipping  interest. 
In  1856  a  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament  and  passed,  by  which 
the  town  dues  were  transferred  to  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board  on  payment  of  £1,500,000,  which  was  applied  in  part  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  corporation,  amounting  to 
£1,150,000.     The  town  dues  at  that  time  produced  £132,592  per 
annum,  which  has  increased  in  1881  to  £260,698.     The  markets 
produce  an  income  of  about  £12,000  clear  of  expenses. 

The  council  form  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  city,  in  which 
capacity  they  expended  in  the  year  1880-81  the  sum  of  £255,738, 
derived  from  rates.  In  the  same  year  there  was  expended  for 
lighting  and  watching,  £75, 263  ;  for  parks  and  places  of  recreation, 
£49,178;  for  town  improvements,  £33,192.  These  amounts  are 
partly  defrayed  out  of  the  corporate  funds  ;  the  part  for  the  con- 
stabulary L  paid  by  Government,  and  the  rest  out  of  rates. 

The   mayor  has  an  annual  allowance  of  £2700,  to  sustain  the 
dignity  of  his  office  and  maintain  the  hospitality  of  the  town-hall. 
The  city  returns  three  members  to  parliament. 
The  see  of  Liverpool  was  created  in  1880  under  the  Act  of  1879, 
by  the  authority  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  an  endowment 
fund  of  about  £100,000  having  been  subscribed  for  the  purpose. 

See  Leland'a  Itinerary',  Camden's  Britannia;  R.  Blome,  Britannia ;  DanlH 
Defoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain  \  W.  Enfield,  Mist,  of  Liverpool  (tic).  1774; 
J.  Ail  in,  M  .!>.,  Forty  Miles  round  Manchester,  1(95;  T.  TiougMon,  Mist,  of 
Liverpool,  1810;  M.  dreeson.  Fragments  relating  to  But.  of  Lancashire,  1817-24  ; 
H.  Smlthen,  Liverpool,  its  Commerce,  $c.t  1825  ;  It.  Syers,  Hist.  of£verfont  1830 ; 
IBS,  But,  Of  County  Palatine  of  Lancashire,  vol.  lv„  1830  ;  Tho*.  Buincs, 
Mist,  of  Commerce  and  Toim  of  Liverpool,  1852 :  lid.  Biookc,  Liverpool  during 
the  last  quarter  of  18/A  Century,  1853;  J.  A.  Ficton,  Memorials,  of  Liter) 
2  voU.,  2d  cd..  1875.  (J.  A.  K) 

LIVERPOOL,  Charles  Jbnkinson,  first  Earl  ok 
(1727-1808),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Jenkinsnu,  Wal 
cot,  Oxfordshire,  where  be  was  born  16th  May  1727.  He 
was  educated  at  Charterhouse  school  and  at  University  Cul- 
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lege,  Oxford,  where  after  a  career  of  special  distinction  he  I 
graduated  M.A.  in  1752.  Almost  immediately  on  entering  j 
parliament  as  member  for  Cockermouth  in  1761,  he  was 
appointed  under-secretary  of  state  under  Lord  Bute,  and,  as 
he  soon  shared  equally  with  that  nobleman  the  favour  of 
the  king,  his  political  advancement  was  rapid  and  uninter- 
rupted while  the  friends  of  the  king  remained  in  office. 
By  Greuville  he  was  in  1763  appointed  secretary  of  state; 
in  the  Grafton  administration  he,  in  1766,  obtained  a  seat 
at  the  Admiralty  Board;  and  from  1778  till  the  close  of 
Lord  North's  ministry  he  was  secretary  at  war.  On  the 
accession  of  Pitt  to  power  in  17S4,  he  became  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  retaining  office  till  Pitt's  resignation 
in  1801.  Besides  direct  political  power  he  also  enjoyed  a 
large  share  both  of  substantial  and  honorary  political 
rewards.  In  1773  he  became  member  of  the  privy  council, 
and  obtained  the  vice-treasurership  of  Ireland,  which  he 
afterwards  exchanged  for  the  clerkship  of  the  pells ;  and 
from  1786  to  1802  he  was  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  In  1786  he  was  created  Baron  Hawkesbury, 
and  ten  years  afterwards  earl  of  Liverpool.  He  died  17th 
December  1808.  Lord  Liverpool  wi3  generally  believed 
to  be  the  chief  political  adviser  of  George  III.  His 
prudence,  practical  talents,  aud  knowledge  of  the  details 
both  of  home  and  foreign  politics  rendered  him  a  specially 
safe  and  useful  member  of  a  cabinet. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  political  works,  which  display 
industry  and  discrimination,  but,  with  the  exception  of  his  well- 
known  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm,  1805,  are  without 
striking  merits.  His  other  writings  are— National  and  Constitu- 
tional Force-  in  England,  1756  ;  Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and 
o'h'.r  Powers,  1648-1783^-3  vols.,  1785;  The  Conduct  of  Great 
Bntain  in  respect  to  Neutral  Nations,  1785,  3  vols.,  1801. 

LIVERPOOL,  Robeet  Banks  Jen'kixso.v,  second 
Earl  of  (1770-1828),  son  of  the  above  by  his  first  wife 
Amelia,  daughter  of  Mr  Watts,  governor  of  Bengal,  was 
born  June  7,  1770.  He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse  and 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  had  Canning,  afterwards 
hi3  close  political  associate,  for  a  contemporary.  In  1791 
he  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Rye,  but  he  first  held 
office  in  1801  as  foreign  secretary  in  Addington's  adminis- 
tration, when  he  conducted  the  negotiations  for  the  abortive 
treaty  of  Amiens.  On  the  accession  of  Pitt  to  power  in 
1801,  he  obtained  the  home  office,  and  till  his  elevation  to 
the  House  of  Peers  he  acted  as  leader  of  the  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  declined  the  premiership  on  the 
death  of  Pitt  in  1806,  and  remained  out  of  office  till  (he 
accession  of  Perceval  in  1809,  when  he  again  became  home 
secretary.  After  the  assassination  of  Perceval  in  1812  he 
became  prime  minister,  and  retained  office  till  compelled 
in  February  1827  to  resign  by  the  illness  (paralysis)  which 
terminated  his  life,  4th  December  1828.  The  political 
career  of  Lord  Liverpool  was  entirely  of  a  negative  character 
so  far  as  legislation  was  concerned ;  the  only  principle 
which  regulated  his  statesmanship  was  persistent  opposition 
to  every  kind  of  change,  especially  in  the  direction  of 
increased  religious  or  political  liberty.  From  the  begin- 
ning he  strongly  resisted  Catholic  emancipation,  and  he  was 
aho  prominent  in  delaying  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
The  energy  of  Castlereagh  and  Canning  secured  the  out- 
ward success  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  cabinet,  but  in 
his  home  policy  he  was  always  unfortunate  and  retrograde. 
The  Pains  and  Penalties  Bill  against  Queen  Caroline  greatly 
increased  his  unpopularity,  first  originated  by  the  severe 
measures  of  repression  employed  to  quell  the  general 
distress,  which  had  been  created  by  undue  taxation  and 
wa3  aggravated  by  blind  adherence  to  protection.  Though, 
therefore,  actuated  throughout  by  an  honesty  beyond  all 
question,  and  though  always  commanding  the  sincere 
i  spect  of  his  opponents  by  his  dignified  aud  considerate 
bearing,  Lord  Liverpool  was  destitute  of  wide  and  genial 


sympathies,  and  of  true  political  insight,  and  his  resigna- 
tion of  office  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the 
complete  and  permanent  reversal  of  his  domestic  policy. 

LIVERWORTS.  The  Liverworts  or  Hepaticm  constitute 
a  group  of  the  higher  Cryptogamia,  allied  to  the  mosses. 
Their  shoots  are  either  thal/oiJ,  in  some  genera  ( Marchantia) 
highly  differentiated  in  structure,  in  others  (Anthocetos)  of 
simple  homogeneous  texture,  with  an  upper  and  lower  sur- 
face, the  latter  fixed  to  the  ground  by  capillary  rootlets,  and 
generally  margined  with  minute  scales  ;  or  they  are  foliose, 
the  central  stem  bearing  on  each  side  a  row  of  leaves,  con- 
sisting of  one  series  of  cells  invested  with  a  structureless 
epidermis,  and  destitute  of  nerves,  such  as  prevail  in  the 
leaves  of  mosses.  Frequently  on  the  iuferior  aspect  a  third 
row  of  leaf-like  scales  is  found,  differing  from  the  former, 
and  known  as  stipules,  bracteoles,  or  amphigastria.  Hence 
the  shoots,  although  typically  trilateral,  often  appear  bi- 
lateral. The  reproductive  organs  of  the  Hepatkx  are  of 
two  kinds — sexual  and  asexual 

I.  The  sexual  germs  of  the  mosses  and  Hepalicse  were 
first  described  by  Hedwig  just  one  hundred  years  ago 
(1782).  They  consist,  as  in  the  higher  plants,  of  germ-cells 
and  sperm-cells.  As  the  fronds  approach  maturity  the 
terminal  leaves  become  modified  so  as  to  form  an 
involucrum,  within  which  a  special  covering  appears,  the 
colesule  or  perianth,  surrounding  the  pistillidia ;  this  is 
tubular,  conical,  or  compressed  in  form,  with  the  mouth 
plicate  and  generally  dentate. 

On  section  of  the  colesule  a  number  of  minute  flask-shaped 
bodies  are  found,  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  stem,  which 
have  been  named  archigonia  or  pistillidia.  After  fertiliza- 
tion one  of  these  enlarges,  active  cell  formation  proceeding 
from  the  central  cell  at  the  base,  within  which  appears  the 
germ-cell,  which  in  time  becomes  the  capsule,  the  ultimate 
contents  producing  spores  arranged  in  fours,  and  elongated 
cells  bearing  within  spiral  filaments  (elaters).  Until  the 
maturity  of  the  spores,  the  sporangium  remains  at  the  base 
of  the  colesule,  but  at  length  the  outer  coat  (calyptra) 
ruptures  near  the  summit,  and  by  the  rapid  evolution  of 
the  cells  of  the  fruit-stalk  (seta)  the  capsule  is  borne  up- 
wards. At  this  stage,  which  is  of  brief  duration,  the  fronds 
look  as  if  dotted  with  black-headed  pins  on  white  stalks. 
Released  from  pressure,  the  hygrometric  action  of  the  elater 
soon  ruptures  the  wall  of  the  capsule,  which  divides,  in  the' 
majority  of  species,  into  four  valves,  and  the  spores  are 
scattered  around. 

The  antheridia  are  sometimes  found  imbedded  in  crypts 
within  the  substance  of  the  thallus  (Eiccia),  or  in  special 
receptacles  either  sessile  or  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
same  (Marchantia).  In  the  foliose  Hepaticx  they  are 
usually  seated  in  the  axils  of  modified  leaves  (perigonial), 
sometimes  appearing  beneath  the  fertile  involucra  (monoe- 
cious), or  on  special  branches  of  the  same  plant  (parcecious), 
or  they  occur  on  separate  plants  (dicecious).  The  antheridia 
are  much  smaller  than  the  capsul&s,  spherical  or  ovoid  in 
form,  and  seated  on  a  short  footstalk.  They  are  invested 
with  a  single  coat  of  tabular  cells.  Before  maturity  they 
are  greenish,  but  when  ripe  their  colour  turns  to  yellow. 
On  pressure  they  rupture  irregularly,  and  allow  the  escape 
of  crowds  of  lenticular  cells,  which  revolve  actively  under 
the  microscope  until  the  ciliated  phytozoa  within  them  are' 
released. 

The  phytozoa  of  mosses  were  first  figured  by  Unger 
(1834),  who  described  them  as  consisting  of  a  thick  body, 
and  a  thin  thread-like  prolongation,  which  goes  in  advance 
when  the  body  is  in  motion,  and  is  spiral  in  form.  Thuret 
has  since  shown  that  the  so-called  "  tail "  bears  two  long 
oscillating  cilia,  Hofmeister  first  observed  the  formation 
of  the  free  germinal  vesicle  within  the  basal  cell  of  the 
pistillidium  as  the  direct  result  of  fertilization. 
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IL  Asexual  Germs. — Beyond  the  true  fructification,  iu 
the  majority  of  Hepatiae,  certain  bodies  are  met  with, 
which  are  known  as  gemmae,  but  which  differ  from  each 
other  in  complexity  and  significance. 

(1)  In  some  Marckantiss  basket-like  or  crescentit  re- 
ceptacles are  found,  containing  lenticular  bodies,  which, 
under  favourable,  conditions,  will  produce  new  fronds. 

(2)  On  the  borders  of  the  leaves,  especially  near  the 
apex  of  the  shoots,  prolification  from  the  ordinary  cellular 
tissue  is  met  with  in  most  Hepatiae,  in  the  form  of  detached 
cells  or  tufts  of  such  cells.  These  are  generally  described 
as  gemmae,  but  resemble  more  closely  the  gonidia  of 
lichens,  and  probably  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  dioecious 
species,  which  from  the  absence  of  5  or  2  plants  would 
otherwise  become  extinct. 

(3)  Another  process  has  been  ascribed  to  gemmation, 
but  has  been  more  happily  named  by  Dr  A.  Braun 
rejuvenescence  (Verjungung).  In  decayed  or  apparently 
withered  fronds,  certain  cells,  after  a  period  of  rest,  assume 
fiew  activity  and  multiply  so  as  to  give  rise  to  new 
individuals  (Anthoceros,  Riccia,  &c). 

Distinction  between  Hepaticas  and  Musci. — There  is  scarcely  a 
chara  :fer  in  the  definition  of  Hepatiae  which  might  not  refer  to 
some  genus  of  mosses,  although  the  definition  as  a  whole  may  be 
ntly  distinctive,  and  practically  there  is  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
hing one  from  the  other. 

In  Jli'sci  the  urn-case  or  capsule  generally  opens  by  means  of  a 
lid,  and  the  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  peristome  divided  into  four, 
eight,  or  more  teeth.  A  columella  is  nearly  always  present,  and  the 
spores  ripen  in  a  sac  between  the  former  and  the  walls  of  the 
capsule.  From  the  early  elongation  of  the  fruit  rudiment,  the 
calyptra  is  ruptured  at  an  earlier  stage,  the  upper  part  investing  the 
urn-case  like  a  cap,  during  the  development  of  the  spores ;  the  lower 
remnant  remains  at  the  base  of  the  seta  (which,  as  well  as  the  cap- 
sule, is  composed  of  more  ligneous  texture  than  in  Hepatiae)  as  the 
vaginula.  The  spore  gives  rise  to  a  confervoid  prothallus  often  ex- 
tensively branched,  and  from  this  the  leaf-buds  arise.  The  leaves  are 
imbricated  on  all  sides  of  the  stem,  and  the  phyllotaxis  is  usually 
J,  |,  or  ?.  The  leaves  are  frequently  strengthened  by  a  midrib,  and 
the  rootlets  are  divided  by  numerous  septa.     See  Muscine^e. 

Habitat. — The  Hepatiae  are  cosmopolitan  in  range,  and  form  a 
relatively  important  average  of  the  alpine  vegetation,-  being  abund- 
ant in  moist  equable  and  insular  places,  e.g.,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
New  Zealand.  They  are  also  met  with  in  more  tropical  zones,  such 
as  South  America,  India,  Java,  and  the  West  Indies. 
Classification. 

I.  Marchantiacese. — Fronds  thalloid,  prostrate,  furcate  ;  epider- 
mis pierced  with  curious  stomata  ;  inner  section  areolate,  occupied 

ii  gonidial  cells,  lower  surface  simply  cellular,  emitting  long 
rootlets,  papillose  within. 

(a)  Marcliantiea.— Capsules  aggregate  on  a  stalked  receptacle: 

e.g. ,  Marchantia,  Asterdla,  Fcgatclla,  Dumorliera,  Lunif 
laria,  &c. 

(b)  TV^iomca;.— Anther.'dia  immersed;   involucre  .like  a  split 
pea;  capsule  nearly  sessile,  below  the  apt 

(c)  Ricticm.—  Antheridia  and    pistillidia  immersed,   the  latter 

emitting  the  spo -s  by  the  decay  of  the  walls;  spores  with- 
out elaters:  e.g.,  Riccia,  Ricciella,  &c. 

II.  Jungcrmanniacese.  —Capsule  solitary  terminal  on  the  primary 
shoots  or  on  short  lateral  ones,  splitting  into  four  valves. 

*  Foliosse. 

(a)  Leaves   succuoous:  e.g.,  Jungcrmannia,   Scapania,  Lopho- 

colca,  &c. 
(S)  Leaves  incubous:  e.g.,  Lijennia,  Frullania,  Schisma,  Lepi- 

dozia,  &c. 
'  *  Fronctosx:  e.g.,  Peltia,  Blasia,  Petalophyllum,  &c. 

III.  AnthoceroUm.—  Capsule  horn  or  pod-like,  opening  by  one  or 
bwo  waives,  columella  central,  spores  intermingled  with  deformed 
elaters:  e.g.,  Anthoceros,  Moncclsea. 

Uses.  —At  the  present  time  the  Hepatiae  are  of  little  practical 
use  to  man.  ^  In  the  dark  ages  of  medicine,  when  the  doctrine  "1 
"signatures"  was  in  fashion,  the  strongly-marked  epidermic  cells 
were  supposed  to  resemble  the  structure  of  the  liver,  and  the  species 
were  esteemed  "a  sovran  remedy"  in  liver  complaints.  The  //.  - 
palita/ontana  (Marchantia  polymorpha)  of  Casper  Bauhinc,  "which 
grows  near  springs,  wells,  and  watery  places,  very  lowe,  almost  like  a 
moss,  and  puts  out  flowers  about  June,  not  unlike  stars,"  is  wonder- 
fujly  commended  by  Schruder,  in  those  disorders  of  the  liver  which 
arise  from  too  much  heat  [Enalish  Dispensary,  1733).  A  fev 
possess  a  pungent,  bitter  taste  (Porclla)  resembling  that  of  Sedvm 
acre.     Many  also  evolve  a  musky  odour,  observable  in  the  woods 


and  fields  a/ter  rain,  and  incorrectly  referred  to  the  smell  of  moist 
earth. 

Beyond  the  beauty  of  tint  and  outline,  which  light  up  many  a 
dreary  ravine,  they  supply  abundant  material  for  the  microscope, 
enabling  us  by  the  translucency  of  tissue,  and  their  easy  preserva- 
tion, so  long  as  moisture  is  supplied,  to  study  cell  and  leaf-struc- 
ture, and  the  wonders  of  reproduction,  as  no  other  class  will  do. 

Lastly,  many  fern-growers  have  of  late  included  the  Hepaticas  and 
Musci  in  their  lists  of  favourites,  the  variety  adding  immeasurably 
to  the  interest  of  their  collections.  Most  of  the  species  are  readily 
cultivated  in  a  cold  frame  or  fernery,  the  atmosphere  of  which  must 
be  kept  moist  and  equable.  In  the  renowned  ferneries  of  Mi- 
Backhouse  of  York,  A.  Stausfieldof  Todmorden,  and  the  Glasnevin 
Gardens,  Dublin,  species  have  long  been  cultivated,  many  foreign  to 
the  climate,  and  introduced  with  foreign  plants.  (Ii.  C.) 

LIVINGSTON,  Edwakd  (1764-1836),  American  jurist 
and  statesman,  was  born  in  Clermont,  Columbia  county, 
New  York,  May  26,  1764.  He  was  a  great-grandson  of 
Robert  Livingston,  the  first  possessor  under  royal  patent 
of  "  Livingston  Manor,"  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Hudson, 
comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  present  counties  of 
Dutchess  and  Columbia.  Having  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  1781,  he  began  to  practise  law  in  New  York  city,  and 
rapidly  rose  to  distinction  as  an  advocate.  He  was  a 
member  of  congress  during  1794-98,  and  in  1801  was 
appointed  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  while  retaining  that  position  was  also 
elected  mayor  of  New  York  city,  then  an  office  of  high 
dignity  and  emolument.  In  the  summer  of  1803  New 
York  was  visited  with  a  violent  epidemic  of  yellow  fever, 
during  which  Livingston  displayed  great  courage  and 
energy  in  his  endeavours  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  and  to  relieve  the  widespread  distress.  He  suffered 
an  attack  of  the  fever  in  its  most  violent  form,  during 
which  the  people  of  the  city  gave  many  proofs  of  their 
attachment  and  anxiety.  He  recovered  to  find  his  private 
affairs,  which  he  had  neglected,  in  some  confusion,  and  he 
was  at  the  same  time  deeply  indebted  to  the  Government 
for  public  funds  which  had  been  lost  through  the 
mismanagement  of  a  confidential  clerk.  Livingston  at 
once  surrendered  all  his  property,  and,  having  resigned 
his  offices,  removed  to  Louisiana,  which  had  then  just 
been  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States.  He  soon 
acquired  a  large  law  practice  in  New  Orleans,  and  repaid 
the  Government  in  full.  Almost  immediately  upon  his 
arrival  in  Louisiana  he  was  appointed  by  the  legislature 
to  prepare  a  provisional  code  of  judicial  procedure,  which 
was  continued  in  force  from  1805  to  1825.  During  the 
short  war  with  England  in  1S14-15,  Livingston  was  active 
in  rousing  the  mixed  population  of  New  Orleans  to 
resistance,  and  acted  as  adviser  and  aide-decamp  to 
Jackson.  In  1821,  by  appointment  of  the  legislature, 
Livingston  began  the  preparation  of  a  new  code  of  criminal 
law  and  procedure,  since  widely  known  iu  Europe  and 
America  as  the  "Livingston  Code."  It  was  prepared  in 
both  French  and  English,  as  required  by  the  necessities  of 
practice  in  Louisiana,  and,  though  substantially  completed 
iu  1824,  and  in  greater  part  then  adopted  by  the  State,  it 
was  not  printed  entire  until  1 833.  It  was  at  once  reprinted 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  attracting  wide  interest 
and  praise  from  the  most  distinguished  sources  by  its 
remarkable  simplicity  and  vigour,  and  more  especially  by 
reason  of  its  philanthropic  provisions,  which  have  noticeably 
influenced  the  penal  legislation  of  several  countries. 
Livingston  was  a  member  of  congress  during  1823-29,  was 
afterwards  senator,  and  for  two  years  secretary  of  state 
under  President  Jackson.  From  1833  to  1835  ho  was 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Franco,  aud  conducted  with  suc- 
cess negotiations  of  considerable  difficulty  and  importance. 
He  died  May  23,  1836. 

See  Livingston's  Life  by  C.  H.  Hunt  (New  York,  1864),  and  hi* 
complete  Works  (2  vols.,  1873). 
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LIVINGSTON,  Robert  R.  (1746-1813),  American 
statesman,  brother  of...  Edward  Livingston  noticed  above, 
was  born  at  New  Yock,  November  27,  1746.  He  gradu- 
ated at  King's  College^  New  York,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
became  a  practitioner  of  law,  and,  in  1773,  recorder  of  the 
city,  but  was  soon  displaced  by  loyalist  influence  because 
of  his  sympathies  with  the  revolution:  In  1776  he  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  congress  which  drew  up  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  in  1777  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  convention  at  Kingston,  which  framed  the 
first  constitution  of  New  York.  Upon  the  adoption  of  that 
instrument  in  the  same  year  he  became  the  first  chancellor 
of  the  Stite,  which  office  he  held  until  1801,  whence  he  is 
best  known  as  "  Chancellor  "  Livingston.  He  administered 
the  oath  of  office  to  Washington  at  his  first  inauguration  to 
the  presidency  in  New  York,  April  30,  1789.  In  1801  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Jefferson  as  minister  to  France, 
and  in  1803  effected  in  behalf  of  his  Government  the 
purchase  from  France  of  the  vast  territory  then  known 
as  Louisiana,  comprising  the  entire  territory  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  Spanish  to 
the  British  possessions.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant transfer  of  territory  by  purchase  ever  made,  but 
none  of  those  who  participated  in  it  realized  its  importance. 
Napoleon's  agent  obtained  ten  million  francs  more  than  he 
bad  been  instructed  to  accept  for  the  cession,  and  Jefferson 
and  Livingston  were  at  the  time  bitterly  censured  for  rashly 
concluding  so  useless  a  purchase.  In  1804  Livingston 
withdrew  from  public  life,  and  after  spending  a  year  in 
travel  in  Europe,  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  occupied 
his  remaining  years  in  promoting  various  improvements  in 
agriculture,  fie  also  assisted  Fulton  in  his  invention  of 
the  steamboat.     He  died  in  February  1813. 

LIVINGSTONE,  David  (1813-1873),  missionary  jfno. 
explorer,  was  born  on  March  19,  1813,  at  the  village  of 
Blantyre  Works,  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  David  was 
the  second  child  of  his  parents  Neil  Livingston  (for  so  he 
spelled  his  name,  as  did  his  son  for  many  years)  and  Agnes 
Hunter.  His  parents  were  poor  and  self-respecting,  typical 
examples  of  all  that  is  best  among  the  humbler  families 
of  Scotland.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  David  left  the  village 
school  for  the  neighbouring  cotton-mill,  and  by  strenuous 
efforts  he  qualified  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  to 
undertake  a  college  curriculum.  He  attended  for  two 
sessions  the  medical  and  the  Greek  classes  in  Anderson's 
College,  and  also  a  theological  class.  In  September  1838 
he  went  up  to  London,  and  was  accepted  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society  as  a  candidate.  During  the  next  two 
years  he  resided  mostly  in  London,  diligently  attending 
medical  and  science  classes,  and  spending  part  of  his  time 
with  the  Rev.  Mr  Cecil  at  Ongar  in  Essex,  studying  theo- 
logy and  learning  to  preach.  He  took  his  medical  degree 
in  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Glasgow  in 
November  1840.  Livingstone  had  from  the  first  set  his 
heart  on  China,  and  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to  him 
that  the  Society  finally  decided  to  send  him  to  Africa. 
To  an  exterior  in  these  early  years  somewhat  heavy  and 
uncouth,  he  united  a  manner  which,  by  universal  testimony, 
was  irresistibly  winning,  with  a  fund  of  genuine  but  simple 
humour  and  fun  that  would  break  out  on  the  most  unlikely 
occasions,  and  in  after  years  enabled  him  to  overcome 
difficulties  and  mellow  refractory  chiefs  when  all  other 
methods  failed. 

Livingstone  sailed  from  England  on  December  8,  1840. 
From  Algoa  Bay  he  made  direct  for  Kuruman,  the 
i  station,  700  miles  north,  established  by  Hamilton 
and  Moffat  thirty  years  before,  and  there  he  arrived  on  July 
31,  1841.  The  next  two  years  I:vingstone  spent  in 
travelling  about  the  .country  to  the  northwards,  in  search 
of  a  suitable  outpost  for  settlement     During  these  two 


years  he  had  already  become  convinced  that  the  success 
of  the  white  missionary  in  a  field  like  Africa  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  by  the  tale  of  doubtful  conversions  he'ean  send 
home  each  year, — that  the  proper  work  for  such  men  was 
that  of  pioneering,  opening  up  and  starting  new  ground, 
leaving  native  agents  to  work  it  out  in  detail.  The  whole 
of  his  subsequent  career  was  a  development  of  this  idea. 
He  selected  the  Talley  of  Mabotsa,  on  cne  of  the  sources 
of  the  Limpopo  river,  200  miles  north-east  of  Kuruman, 
as  his  first  staticn.  It  was  shortly  after  his  settlement  here 
that  he  was  attacked  by  a  lion  which  crushed  his  left  arm, 
and  nearly  put  an  end  to  his  career.  The  arm  was  im- 
perfectly set,  and  if  was  a  source  of  trouble  to  him  at 
times  throughout  his  life,  and  was  the  means  of  identi- 
fying his  body  after  his  death.  To  a  house,  mainly  built 
by  himself  at  Mabotsa,  Livingstone  in  1 844  brought  home 
his  wife,  Mary  Moffat,  the  daughter  of  Moffat  of  Kuru- 
man. Here  he  laboured  till  1846,  when  he  removed  to 
Chonuane,  40  miles  further  north,  the  chief  place  of  the 
Bakwain  tribe  under  Sechele.  In  1847  he  again  removed 
to  Kolobeng,  about  40  miles  westwards,  the  whole  tribe 
following  their  missionary.  With  the  help  of  and  in  the 
company  of  two  English  sportsmen,  Mr  Oswell  and  Mr 
Murray,  he  was  able  to  undertake  a  journey  of  great  im- 
portance to  Lake  Ngami,  which  had  never  yet  been  seen 
by  a  white  man.  Crossing  the  Kalahari  Desert,  of  which 
Livingstone  gave  the  first  detailed  account,  they  reached 
the  lake  on  August  1,  1849.  In  April  next  year  he  made 
an  attempt  to  reach  Sebituane,  who  lived  200  miles  beyond 
the  lake,  this  time  in  company  with  his  wife  and  children, 
but  again  got  no  further  than  the  lake,  as  the  children 
were  seized  with  fever.  A  year  later,  April  1851,  Living- 
stone, again  accompanied  by  his  family  and  Mr  Oswell,  set 
out,  this  time  with  the  intention  of  settling  among  the 
Makololo  for  a  period.  At  last  he  succeeded,  and  reached 
the  Chobe,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Zambesi,  and  in  the 
end  of  June  discovered  the  Zambesi  itself  at  the  town  of 
Sesheke.  Leaving  the  Chobe  on  August  13-,  the  party 
reached  Capetown  in  April  1852.  Livingstone  may  now 
be  said  to  have  completed  the  first  period  of  his  career  in 
Africa,  the  period  in  which  the  work  of  the  missionary  had 
the  greatest  prominence.  Henceforth  he  appears  more  in 
the  character  of  an  explorer,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  regarded  himself  to  the  last  as  a  pioneer  missionary, 
whose  work  was  to  open  up  the  country  to  others. 

Having,  with  a  sad  heart,  seen  his  family  off  to  England, 
Livingstone  left  the  Cape  on  June  8,  1852,  and  reached 
Linyanti,  .the  capital  of  the  Makololo,  on  the  Chobe,  on 
May  23,  1853,  received  in  royal  style  by  Sekeletu,  and 
welcomed  by  all  the  people.  His  first  object  in  this 
journey  was  to  seek  for  some  healthy  high  land  in  which 
to  plant  a'  station.  Ascending  the  Zambesi,  he,'  however, 
found  no  place  free  from  the  destructive  tsetse  insect,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  discover  a  route  to  the  interior  from 
either  the  west  or  east  coast.  .To  accompany  Livingstone 
in  his  hazardous  undertaking  twenty-seven  men  were 
selected  from  the  various  tribes  under  Sekeletu,  partly 
with  a  view  to  open  up  a  trade  route  between  their  own 
country  and  tho  coast.  The  start  was  made  from  Linyanti 
on  November  11,  1853,  and,  by  ascending  the  Leeba,  Lake 
Dilolo  was  reached  on  February  20,  1854.  On  April  4 
the  Coango  was  crossed,  and  on  May  31  the  town  of  Loilnda 
was  entered,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  men, — their  leader, 
however,  being  all  but  dead  from  fever,  semi-starvation, 
and  dysentery.  Livingstone  speaks  in  the  warmest  terms 
of  the  generosity  of  the  Portuguese  merchants  and  officials. 
From  Luanda  Livingstone  sent  his  astronomical  observa- 
tions t.i  Maclear  at  the  Cape,  and  an  account  of  hi: 
journey  to  tho  Royal  Geographical  Society,  which  in  Ma; 
1855  awarded   him  its  highest  honour,  its  gold  medal 
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Loanda  was  left  on  September  20,  1S54,  but  Livingstone 
lingered  long  about  the  Portuguese  settlements.  Making 
a  slight  detour  to  the  north  to  Cabango,  the  party  reached 
Lake  Dilolo  on  June  13.  Here  Livingstone  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  watershed  of  the  country  in  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  complicated  river  system  in  the  world.  He 
"now  for  the  first  time  apprehended  the  true  form  of 
the  river  systems  and  the  continent,"  and  the  conclusions 
he  came  to  have  b$en  essentially  confirmed  by  subsequent 
observations.  The  return  journey  from  Lake  Dilolo  was 
by  the  same  route  as  that  by  which  the  party  care.  Their 
reception  all  along  the  Barotse  valley  was  an  ovation,  and 
Linyanti  was  reached  in  the  beginning  of  September. 

For  Livingstone's  purposes  the  route  to  the  west  was 
unavailable,  and  he  decided  to  follow  the  Zambesi  to  its 
mouth.  With  a  numerous  following,  he  left  Linyanti  on 
November  8,  1855.  A  fortnight  afterwards  he  made  the 
great  discovery  with  which,  in  popular  imagination,  his 
name  is  more  intimately  associated  than  with  anything 
else  he  did, — the  famous  "Victoria"  falls  of  the  Zambesi, 
which,  after  a  second  examination  in  his  subsequent  jour- 
ney, he  concluded  to  be  due  to  an  immense  fissure  or  fault 
right  acruss  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  was  one  means  of 
draining  off  the  waters  of  the  great  lake  that  he  supposed 
must  have  at  one  time  occupied  the  centre  of  the  continent. 
He  had  already  formed  a  true  idea  of  the  configuration  of 
the  continent  as  a  great  hollow  or  basin-shaped  plateau, 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  mountains.  Livingstone  reached 
the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Tette  on  March  2,  1856,  in  a 
very  emaciated  condition,  and  after  six  weeks,  left  his  men 
well  cared  for,  and  proceeded  to  Kilimane,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  May  20,  thus  having  completed  in  two  years  and 
six  months  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  fruitful  journeys 
on  record.  The  results  in  geography  and  in  natural  science 
in  all  its  departments  were  abundant  and  accurate ;  his 
observations  necessitated  a  reconstruction  of  the  map  of 
central  Africa.  Men  of  the  highest  eminence  in  all  de- 
partments of  science  testified  to  the  high  value  of  Living- 
stone's work.  In  later  years,  it  is  true,  the  Portuguese, 
embittered  by  his  unsparing  denunciations  of  their  traffic  in 
slaves,  attempted  to  depreciate  his  work,  and  to  maintain 
that  much  of  it  had  already  been  done  by  Portuguese 
explorers.  When  Livingstone  began  his  work  in  Africa  it 
was  virtually  a  blank  from  Kuruman  to  Timbuctoo,  and 
nothing  but  envy  or  ignorance  can  throw  any  doubt  on  the 
originality  of  his  discoveries. 

On  December  12  he  arrived  in  England,  after  an  absence 
of  sixteen  years,  and  met  everywhere  with  the  welcome  of 
a  hero.  He  told  his  story  in  his  Missionary  Travels  and 
Researches  in  South  Africa  (1857)  with  straightforward 
simplicity,  and  with  no  effort  after  literary  style,  and  no 
apparent  consciousness  that  he  had  done  anything  extra- 
ordinary. Its  publication  brought  what  he  would  have 
considered  a  competency  had  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
settle  down  for  life.  In  1857  he  severed  his  connexion 
with  the  London  Missionary  Society,  with  whom,  however, 
he  always  remained  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  in  February 
1858  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  "Her  Majesty's 
consul  at  Kilimane  for  the  eastern  coast  and  the  independ- 
ent districts  in  the  interior,  and  commander  of  an  expedition 
for  exploring  eastern  and  central  Africa." 

The  Zambesi  expedition,  of  which  Livingstone  thus 
became  commander,  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  H.M.S. 
"Pearl"  on  March  10,  1858,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambesi  on  May  14,  and  the  party  ascended  the  river  from 
the  Kongone  mouth  in  a  steam  launch,  the, "Ma-Robert," 
reaching  Tetto  on  September  8.  The  remainder  of  the 
year  was  spent  in  examining  the  river  above  Tette,  and 
especially  the  Kebrabasa  rapids.  Most'of  the  year  1859 
was  spent  in  the  exploration  of  the  river  Shire  and  Lake 
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Nyassa,  which  was  discovered  in  September ;  and  much  of 
the  year  I860  was  spent  by  Livingstone  in  fulfilling  his 
promise  to  take  such  of  the  Makalolo  home  as  cared  to  go. 
In  January  of  next  year  arrived  Bishop  Mackenzie  and  a 
party  of  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Universities  Mission 
to  establish  a  station  on  the  upper  Shire. 

After  exploring  the  river  Rovuma  for  30  miles  in  his 
new  vessel  the  "  Pioneer,"  Livingstone  and  the  mission- 
aries '  proceeded  up  the  Shire  to  Chibisa's ;  there  they 
found  the  slave  trade  rampant,  desolating  the  country 
and  paralysing  all  effort.  On  July  15  Livingstone,  accom- 
panied by  several  native  carriers,  started  to  show  the  bishop 
the  country.  Several  bands  of  slaves  whom  they  met  were 
liberated,  and  after  seeing  the  missionary  party  settled  in 
the  highlands' of  Magomero  to  the  south  of  Lake  Shirwa, 
Livingstone  spent  from  August  to  November  in  exploring 
Lake  Nyassa.  While  the  boat  sailed  up  the  west  side  of 
the  lake  to  near  the  north  end,  the  explorer  marched  along 
the  shore.  He  returned  more  resolved  than  ever  to  do  his 
utmost  to  rouse  the  civilized  world  to  put  down  the  deso- 
lating slave-trade.  On  January  30,  1862,  at  the  Zambesi 
mouth,  Livingstone  welcomed  his  wife  and  the  ladies  of  the 
mission,  with  whom  were  the  sections  of  the  "Lad}'  Nyassa," 
a  river  steamer  which  Livingstone  had  had  built  at  his  own 
expense,  absorbing  most  of  the  profits  of  his  book,  and  for 
which  he  never  got  any  allowance.  When  the  mission 
ladies  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Ruo  tributary  of  the  Shire, 
they  were  stunned  to  hear  of  the  death  of  the  bishop  and 
of  Mr  Burrup.  This  was  a  sad  blow  to  Livingstone,  seem- 
ing to  have  rendered  all  his  efforts  to  establish  a  mission- 
futile.  A  stillSgreater  loss  to  him  was  that  of  his  wife  at 
Shupanga,  on  April  27,  1862. 

The  "  Lady  Nyassa  "  was  taken  to  the  Rovuma.  Up 
this  river  Livingstone  managed  to  steam  156  miles,  but 
further  progress  was  arrested  by  rocks.  Returning  to  the 
Zambesi  in.  the  beginning  of  1863,  he  found  that  the  deso- 
lation caused  by  the  slave  trade  was  more  horrible  and 
widespread  than  ever.  It  was  clear  that  the  Portuguese 
officials  were  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  traffic.  Kirk 
and  Charles  Livingstone  being  compelled  to  return  to 
England  on  account  of  their  health,  the  doctor  resolved 
once  more  to  visit  the  lake,  and  proceeded  some  distance 
up  the  west  side  and  then  north-west  as  far  as  the  water- 
shed that  separates  the  Loangwa  from  the  rivers  that  run 
into  the  lake.  Meanwhile  a  letter  was  received  from  Earl 
Russell  recalling  the  expedition  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  the  end  of  April  1864  Livingstone  reached  Zanzibar  in 
the  "  Lady  Nyassa,"  and  on  the  30th  he  set  out  with  nine 
natives  and  four  Europeans  for  Bombay,  which  was  reached 
after  an  adventurous  voyage  of  a  month,  and  on  July  23 
Livingstone  arrived  in  England.  He  was  naturally  dis- 
appointed with  the  results  of  this  expedition,  all  its  lead- 
ing objects  being  thwarted  through  no  blame  of  his.  For 
the  unfortunate  disagreements  which  occurred,  and  for 
which  he  was  blamed  in  some  quarters,  he  must  be  held 
acquitted,  as  he  was  by  the  authorities  at  home ;  though 
it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  that  Livingstone  was  exempt 
from  the  trying  effects  on  the  temper  of  African  fever,  or 
from  the  intolerance  of  lukewarmness  which  belongs  to  all 
exceptionally  strong  natures.  Still  the  results  at  the  time, 
and  especially  those  of  the  future,  were  great.  The  geo- 
graphical results,  though  not  in  extent  to  be  compared  to 
those  of  his  first  and  his  final  expeditions,  were  of  high 
importance,  as  were  those  in  various  departments  of  science. 
Details  will  be  found  in  his  Narrative  of  an  Expeditionjo 
tlie  Zambesi  and  i/s  Tributaries,  published  in  1865. 

By  Murchison  and  his  other  staunch  friends  Livingstone 
was  as  warmly  welcomed  as  ever.  When  Murchison 
proposed  to  him  that  he  should  go  out  again,  although  bo 
seems  to  have  had  a  desire  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
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day?  at  home,  the  prospect  was  too  tempting  to  be  rejected. 
He  was  appointed  H.M.  consul  to  central  Africa  without 
a  salary,  and  Government  contributed  only  £500  to  the 
expedition.  •  The  chief  help  came  from  private  friends. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  expedition  Government 
granted  him  £1000,  but  that,  when  he  learned  of  it,  was 
devoted  to  his  great  undertaking.  The  Geographical  Society 
contributed  £500.  The  two  main  objects  of  the  expedition 
were  the  suppression  of  slavery  by  means  of  civilizing 
influences,  and  the  ascertainment  of  the  watershed  in  the 
region  between  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika.  At  first  Living- 
stone thought  the  Nile  problem  had  been  all  but  solved 
by  Speke,  Baker,  and  Burton,  but  the  idea  grew  upon  him 
that  the  Nile  sources  must  be  sought  farther  south,  and  his 
last  journey  became  in  the  end  a  forlorn  hope  in  search  of 
the  "  fountains  "  of  Herodotus.  Leaving  England  in  the 
middle  of  August  1865,  via  Bombay,  Livingstone  arrived 
at  Zanzibar  on  January  28,  1866.  He  was  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Eovuma  on  March  22,  and  started  for  the 
interior  on  April  4.  His  company  consisted  of  thirteen 
sepoys,  ten  Johanna  men,  nine  African  boys  from  Nassick 
school,  Bumbay,  and  four  boys  from  the  Shire  Tegion,  besides 
camels,  buffaloes,  mules,  and  donkeys.  This  imposing  outfit 
soon  melted  away  to  four  or  five  boys.  Rounding  the  south 
end  of  Lake  Nyassa,  Livingstone  struck  in  a  north-north- 
west direction  for  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  over 
country  much  of  which  had  not  previously  been  explored. 
The  Loangwa  was  crossed  on  December  15,  and  on  Christ- 
inas day  Livingstone  lost  his  four  goats,  a  loss  which  he 
felt  very  keenly,  and  the  medicine  ohest  was  stolen  in 
January  1808.  Fever  came  upon  him,  aud  for  a  titne  was 
his'  almost  constant  companion ;  this,  with  the  fearful 
dysentery  and  dreadful  ulcers  and  other  ailments  which 
subsequently  attacked  him,  and  which  he  had  no  medicine 
to  counteract,  no  doubt  told  fatally  on  even  his  iron  frame. 
The  Chambeze  was  crossed  on  January  28,  and  the  south 
end  of  Tanganyika  reached  March  31.  Here,  much  to  his 
vexation,  he  got  into  the  company  of  Arab  slave  dealers, 
by  whom  his  movements  were  hampered  ;  but  he  succeeded 
in  reaching  Lake  Moero.  After  visiting  Lake  Mofwa  and 
the  Lualaba,  which  he  believed  was  the  upper  part  of  the 
Nile,  he,  on  July  18,  discovered  Lake  Bangweolo.  Pro- 
ceeding up  the  west  coast  of  Tanganyika,  he  reached  Ujiji 
on  March  14,  1SG9,  "a  ruckle  of  bones."  Supplies  had 
been  forwarded  to  him  at  Ujiji,  but  had  been  knavishly 
made  away  with  by  those  to  whose  care  they  had  been 
entrusted.  Livingstone  recrossed  Tanganyika  in  July,  and 
through  the  country  of  the  Manyuema  he  tried  in  vain, 
for  a  whole  year,  to  reach  and  cross  the  Lualaba,  baffled 
partly  by  the  natives,  partly  by  the  slave  hunters,  and  partly 
by  his  long  illnesses.  It  was,  indeed,  not  till  March  29, 
1871,  that  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Lualaba,  at  the 
town  of  Nyangwe,  where  he  stayed  four  months,  vainly 
trying  to  get  a  canoo  to  take  him  across.  It  was  here  that 
a  party  of  Arab  6lavers,  without  warning  or  provocation, 
assembled  one  day  when-  the  market  was  busiest  and 
commenced  shooting  down  the  poor  women,  hundreds  being 
killed  or  drowned  in  trying  to  escape.  Livingstone  had 
"the  impression  that  he  was  in  hell,"  but  was  helpless, 
though  his  "first  impulse  was  to  pistol  the  murderers." 
The  account  of  this  sceno  which  he  sent  home  roused 
indignation  in  England  to  such  a  degree  as  to  lead  to 
dctormined  and  to  a  considerable  extent  successful  efforts 
to  get  tho  sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  suppress  the  trade.  In 
sickened  disgust  tho  weary  traveller  made  his  way  back  to 
Ujiji,  which  ho  reached  on  October  13.  Fivo  days  after 
his  arrival  in  Ujiji  he  was  cheered  and  inspired  with  new  life, 
and  completely  set  upagain,  as  he  said,  by  tho  timely  arrival  of 
Mr  H.  M.  Stanley,  tho  richly  laden  almoner  of  Mr  Gordon 
Bennett,  of  the  New  fork  Herald.     Mr  Stanley's  residence 


with  Livingstone  was  almost  the  only  bright  episode  of  these 
last  sad  years.  With*  Stanley  Livingstone  explored  the  north 
end  of  Tanganyika,  and  proved  conclusively  that  the  Lusize 
runs  into  and  not  out  of  it.  In  the  end  of  the  year  the 
two  started  eastward  for  Unyanyembe,  where  Stanley 
provided  Livingstone  with  an  ample  supply  of  goods,  and 
bade  him  farewell.  Stanley  left  on  March  15,  1872,  and 
after  Livingstone  had  waited  wearily  at  Unyanyembe  for 
five  months,  a  troop  of  fifty-seven  men  and  boys  arrived, 
good  and  faithful  fellows  on  the  whole,  selected  by  Stanley 
himself.  Thus  attended,  he  started  on  August  15  for  Lake 
Bangweolo,  proceeding  along  the  east  side  of  Tanganyika. 
His  old  enemy  dysentery  soon  found  him  out.  In  January 
1S73  the  party  got  among  the  endless  spongy  jungle  on 
the  east  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  Livingstone's  object  being  to 
go  round  by  the  south  and  away  west  to  find  the  "  foun- 
tains." Vexatious  delays  took  place,  and  the  journey  became 
one  constant  wade  below,  under  an  almost  endless  pour  of 
rain  from  above.  The  doctor  got  worse  and  worse,  but  no 
idea  of  danger  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him.  At  last,  in 
the  middle  of  April,  he  had  unwillingly  to  submit  to  be 
carried  in  a  rude  litter.  On  April  29  Chitambo's  village 
on  the  Lulimala,  in  Ilala,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake, 
was  reached.  The  last  entry  in  the  journal  is  April  27  : — 
"  Knocked  up  quite,  and  remain — recover — sent  to  buy 
milch  goats.  We  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Molilamo."  On 
April  30  he  with  difficulty  wound  up  his  watch,  and  early 
ou  the  morning  of  May  1  the  boys  found  "the  great  master," 
as  they  called  him,  kneeling  by  the  side  of  his  bed,  dead. 
His  faithful  men  preserved  the  body  in  the  sun  as  well  as 
they  could,  -and  wrapping  it  carefully  up,  carried  it  and  all 
his  papers,  instruments,  and  other  things  across  Africa  to 
Zanzibar.  It  was  borne  to  England  with  all  honour,  and  on 
April  18,  1874,  was  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey,  amid 
tokens  of  mourning  and  admiration  such  as  England  accords 
only  to  her  greatest  sons.  Government  bore  all  the  funeral 
expenses.  His  faithfully  kept  journals  during  these  seven 
years'  wanderings  were  published  under  the  title  of  the 
Last  Journals  of  David  Livingstone  in  Central  Africa,  in 
1874,  edited  by  his  old  friend  the  Rev.  Horace  Waller. . 

In  spite  of  his  sufferings  and  the  many  compulsory 
delays,  Livingstone's  discoveries  during  these  last  years 
were  both  extensive  and  of  prime  importance  as  leading  to  a 
solution  of  African  hydrography.  No  single-  African  explorer 
has  ever  done  so  much  for  African  geography  as  Livingstone 
during  his  thirty  years'  work.  His  travels  covered  one- 
third  of  the  continent,  extending  from  the  Cape  to  near  the 
equator,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Livingstone  was  no  hurried  traveller ;  he  did  his  journeying 
leisurely,  carefully  observing  and  recording  all  that  was 
worthy  of  note,  with  rare  geographical  instinct  and  the  eye 
of  a  trained  scientific  observer,  studying  the  ways  of  the 
people,  eating  their  food,  living  in  their  huts,  and  sympa- 
thizing with  their  joys  and  sorrows.  It  will  be  long  till  the 
tradition  of  his  sojourn  dies  out  among  the  native  tribes, 
who  almost,  without  exception,  treated  Livingstone  as  a 
superior  being ;  his  treatment  of  them  was  always  tender, 
gentle,  and  gentlemanly.  But  the  direct  gains  to  geography 
and  science  are  perhaps  not  the  greatest  results  of  Living- 
stone's journeys.  He  conceived,  developed,  and  carried  out 
to  success  a  noble  and  many-sided  purpose,  with  an  unflinch- 
ing and  self-saorificing  energy  and  courage  that  entitle  him 
to  take  rank  among  the  great  and  strong  who  single- 
handed  have  been  able  materially  to  influence  human  pro- 
gress, and  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  His  example 
and  his  death  have  acted  like  an  inspiration,  filling  Africa 
with  an  army  of  explorers  and  missionaries,  and  raising  in 
Europe  so  powerful  a  feeling  against  tho  slave  trade  that 
it  may  bo  considered  a3  having  received  its  deathblow. 
Personally  Livingstone  was  a  pure  and  tender-hearted  man, 
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full  of  humanity  and  sympathy,  simpie-miuded  as  a  child. 
The  motto  of  his  life  was  the  advice  he  gave  to  some 
eclool  children  in  Scotland, — "Fear  God,  and  work  hard." 

See,  besides  his  own  narratives  and-Dr  Blaikie's  Life,  the  publi- 
cutions  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  from  1840,  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  despatches  to  the  Foreign 
Office  sent  home  by  Livingstone  during  his  last  two  expedition  - 
and  .Mr  H.  M.  Stanley's  How  I  Found  Livingstone.        (J.  S.  K. ) 

LIVIUS  ANDRONICUS  occupies  the  position  of  the 
oldest  among  the  recognized  poets  of  Rome.  He  deter- 
mined the  course  which  Roman  literature  followed  for 
more  than  a  century  after  his  time.  The  imitation  of 
Gre*k  comedy,  tragedy,  and  epic,  poetry,  which  produced 
great  results  in  the  hands  of  Nasvius,  Plautus,  Enni'us,  and 
their  successors,  received  its  first  impulse  from  him.  To 
/udgc,  however,  by  the  very  insignificant  remains  of  his  writ- 
ings .and  by  the  testimonies  of  Cicero  and  Horace  to  his 
merits,  he  can  have  had  no  pretension  either  to  original 
genius  or  to  artistic  accomplishment.  His  real  claim 
to  distinction  was  that  he  was  the  first  great  schoolmaster 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  first  acknowledged  medium 
through  which  the  genius  of  Greece  acted  on  the  Roman 
mind,  and  found  for  itself  a  rude  expression  in  the  Latin 
language.  His  name,  in  which  the  Greek  Andronicus  is 
combined  with  the  gentile  name  of  one  of  the  great  Roman 
houses,  while  indicative  of  his  own  position  as  a  manumitted 
slave,  is  also  significant  of  the  influences  by  which  Roman 
literature  was  fostered, — viz.,  the  culture  of  men  who  were 
either  Greeks  or  "  semi-Graeci "  by  birth  and  education,  and 
the  protection  and  favour  afforded  to  them  by  the  more 
enlightened  members  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Tarentum,  and  to  have 
been  brought  while  ■still  a  boy,  after  the  capture  of  that 
town  in  272  B.C.,  as  a  slave  to  Rome.  He  lived  in  the 
household  of  a  member  of  the  gens  Livia,  probably  of  that 
branch  of  it  to  which  M.  Livius  Salinator,  the  colleague 
of  C.  Claudius  Nero  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  the 
Metaurus,  belonged.  We  learn  from  Suetonius  that,  like 
Ennius  after  him,  he  obtained  his  living  by  teaching  Greek 
and  Latin ;  and  it  was  probably  as  a  schoolbook,  rather 
than  as  a  work  of  literary  pretension,  that  his  translation 
of  the  Odyssey  into  Latin  Saturnian  verse  was  executed. 
This  work  was  still  used  in  schools  when  Horace  was 
taught  ut  Rome  by  the  famous  grammarian  and  disciplin- 
arian Orbilius.  From  the  few  fragments  of  the  translation 
that  have  been  preserved  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  conservatism  of  educational  methods,  rather 
than  to  its  fitness  to  impart  to  boys  in  the  Ciceronian  age 
instruction  either  in  Greek  literature  or  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, that  it  enjoyed  this  distinction.  But  at  the  time 
when  it  appeared  it  must  have  satisfied  a  real  want.  In 
the  wars  with  Pyrrhus  and  Tarentum  the  Romans  had  for 
the  first  time  come  into  close  contact  with  the  Greeks ;  and 
during  the  First  Punic  War  (from  261  to  241  B.C.),  in  which 
Sicily  was  the  chief  battleground  of  the  combatants,  this 
contact  was  much  closer.  The  knowledge  of  Greek  became 
essential  to  men  in  a  high  position,  as  a  means  of  inter- 
course with  Greeks ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  new  ideas 
and  now  interests  of  Greek  literature  began  to  exercise  some- 
thing of  that  stimulating  and  refining  power  over  the  minds 
of  the  leading  men  which  it  exercised  in  a  later  generation 
over  Scipio  Africanus,  T.  Quintius  Flamininus,  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  and  others  like  them.  But  the  presence  of  the 
Roman  armies  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  must  have 
accustomed  many  who  had  no  means  of  obtaining  a  literary 
education  to  the  representations  of  the  Greek  tragic  and 
comic  poets.  Although  the  great  creative  age  of  the 
Athenian  drama  was  passed,  the  passion  for  the  representa- 
tion of  tho  old  plays  still  continued,  and  was  not  confined 
to  Athens.  The  number  of  theatres  of  which  the  remains 
iico  otill  teen  in  S'cily — as  at  Segesta,  Syracuse,  Catania, 


Taormina — indicate  that,  in  the  island  in  which  Epicharmus 
had  produced  his  old  Dorian  comedies,  the  representation 
of  tragedy  and  comedy  continued  to  be  a  most  important 
element  in  the  life  of  the  people.  But  the  Romans  and 
Italians  had  an  indigenous  drama  of  their  owu,  known  by 
the  name  of  Satura,  which  prepared  tbem  for  the  reception 
of  the  more  regular  Greek  drama.  The  distinction  between 
this  Satura  and  the  plays  of  Euripides  or  Menander  was 
that  it  had  no  regular  plot.  This  the  Latin  drama  first 
received  from  Livius  Andronicus;  but  it  did  so  at  the  cost 
of  its  originality.  In  the  year  240,  the  year  after  the  end 
of  the  First  Punic  War,  he  produced  at  Rome  a  translation 
of  a  Greek  play  (it  is  uncertain  whether  a  comedy  or 
tragedy),  and  this  representation  marks  the  beginning  of 
Roman  literature.  In  this  translation  he  discarded  the 
native  Saturnian  metre,  and  adopted  the  iambic,  trochaic, 
and  cretic  metres,  to  which  Latin  more  easily  adapted  itself 
than  either  to  the  hexameter  or  to  the  lyrical  measures  of 
a  later  time.  He  continued  to  produce  plays  for  more 
than  thirty  years  after  this  time.  The  titles  of  some  of 
his  tragedies  are  Achilles,  jEyisthus,  Equus  Trojanus, 
Hermione,  Tereus, — all  suggestive  of  subjects  which  were 
treated  by  the  later  tragic  poets  of  Rome.  The  titles  of 
some  of  his  comedies  are  Gladiolus,  Ludius,  &c.  In  the 
year  207,  when,  if  he  was  a  captive  after  the  taking  of 
Tarentum,  he  must  have  been  of  a  great  age,  he  was 
appointed  to  compose  the  hymn  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
victory  of  the  Metaurus.  Another  tribute  of  national 
recognition  paid  him  was  that,  as  a  compliment  to  him, 
the  "college"  or  "guild"  of  poets  obtained  a  place  of 
meeting  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  on  the  Aventine. 

A  good  account  of  his  remains  is  to  be  found  in  Wordsworth's 
Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin.  The  fragments  of  his 
dramas  are  to  be  found  in  Ribbed? s  Tragicorum  Laliuorum  FcK- 
guise,  and  Comicorum  Lalinorum  Ucliquise.  (W.  Y.  S. ) 

LIVNY,  a  district  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Orel,  87  miles  east-south-east  of  the  chief  town  of  the 
government,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Livenka  and 
Sosna.  It  has  railway  connexion  with  the  line  between 
Orel  and  Gryazi.  The  town  is  an  important  centre  for 
trade  in  grain,  hemp,  tallow,  skins,  and  cattle.  A  large 
amount  of  grain  is  purchased  in  the  neighbouring  govern- 
ments, and  the  flour  is  sent  to  Moscow  and  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  as  well  as  to  the  Baltic  ports.  Hemp  is  sent  to 
St  Petersburg,  and  cattle  to  Moscow,  or  they  are  killed  for 
the  preparation  of  tallow.  The  13,000  inhabitants  of 
Livny  find  employment  in  trade  and  in  the  flour  mills,  and 
hemp,  tallow-candle,  and  oil  works.  The  district  of  Livny 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  populous  of  central  Russia, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  large  villages. 

Livny  was  founded  in  1586,  at  the  junction  of  the  three  highways 
to  Astrakhan,  to  Little  Russia,  and  to  the  Crimea,  along  which  the 
Tartars  usually  made  their  inroads  on  Russian  provinces.  It  was 
several  times  destroyed  by  Tartars  during  tho  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies. In  the  great  internal  wars  of  the  first  half  of  the  16th 
century,  Livny  was  a  centre  where  all  kinds  of  discontented  persons 
and  marauders  met.  Its  fort,  or  kreml,  with  thick  earthen  and 
wooden  walls,  existed  until  1784. 

LIVONIA,  or  Livland  (Liflandia  of  the  Russians), 
one  of  the  three  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  is  bounded  by 
the  Gulf  of  Riga  on  the  W.,  Esthonia  on  the  N,  the 
governments  of  St  Petersburg,  Pskov,  and  Vitebsk  on  the 
E.,  and  Courland  on  the  S.  A  group  of  islands,  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  of  which  Osel,  Mohn, 
Runo,  and  Paternoster  are  the  largest,  belong  to  this 
government.  It  covers,  with  tho  islands,  a  surface  of 
18,160  square  miles,  but  of  this  the  part  of  Lake  Peipus, 
or  Tchudskoye,  which  belongs  to  it  occupies  1090.  Its 
surface  is  diversified  by  several  plateaus,  those  of  Haanhoff 
and  of  the  Livonian  Aa  having  an  average  height  of  700 
feet,  whilst  several  summits  reach  from  800  to  1000  feet 
or  more  (such  as  the  Munna-Maggi,  10C3  feet;    Haising- 
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kalns,  1028  feet ;  Vella-Miiggi,  946  feet ;  Teuielsberg,  847 
feet).  The  edges  of  the  plateaus  are  intersected  by  deep 
valleys,  which  give  a  hilly  character  to  the  country ;  the 
hilly  tract  between  the  Duna  and  its  tributary  the  Livonian 
Aa  has  received  from  its  picturesque  narrow  valleys, 
covered  with  deep  forests  and  numerous  lakes,  the  name  of 
"  Wendish  Switzerland."  The  plateau  of  Odenpa,  watered 
by  the  tributaries  of  the  Embach  river,  which  flows  for 
93  miles  from  lake  Wierz-yarvi  into  Lake  Peipus,  occupies 
an  area  of  2830  square  miles,  and  has  an  average  height 
of  500  feet.  "  More  than  a  thousand  lakes  are  scattered 
over  Livonia,  of  which  that  of  Wierz-yarvi,  having  a  surface 
of  105  square  miles  (114  feet  above  sea-level),  is  the  largest; 
marshes  and  peat-bogs  occupy  as  much  as  one-tenth  of 
the  province.  Of  the  very  numerous  rivers  which  water 
Livonia,  only  the  Duna,  which  flows  for  90  miles  along  its 
frontier,  and  the  Embach  are  navigable. 

The  geological  structure  of  Livonia  has  been  elaborately 
examined.  The  Sflurian  formation  which  covers  Esthonia, 
and  much  resembles  the  Norwegian  Silurian,  appears  in 
the  northern  part  of  Livonia,  the  remainder  of  the  province 
consisting  of  Devonian  strata.  The  whole  is  covered  with 
a  mighty  sheet  of  glacial  deposits,  sometimes  400  feet 
thick.  The  typical  bottom  moraine,  with  boulders  of  all 
sizes  up  to  20  feet  in  diameter,  brought  from  Finland, 
extends  all  over  the  country,  reaching  even  to  the  summit 
of  Munna-Maggi.  Glacial  furrows,  stride,  and  elongated 
troughs  are  met  with  everywhere,  running  mostly  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  as  well  as  asar,  which  have  the 
same  direction  and  consist  of  morainic  nucleus  covered 
with  stratified  sands  and  clays ;  sand-downs  cover  large 
tracts  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  As  in  Esthonia,  no 
traces  of  marine  deposits  are  found  higher  than  100  or  150 
feet  above  the  present  sea-level.  The  soil  is  not  very 
fertile.  ;  Forests  cover  about  two-fifths  of  the  surface  of 
this  government,  several  of  them  having  a  diameter  of  150 
to  250  miles.  The  climate  is  rather  severe.  The  mean 
temperatures  are  43°  Fahr.  at  Riga  (winter,  23° ;  summer, 
63°),  and  42J"  at  Dorpat.  The  intensity  and  direction  of 
winds  are  very  variable ;  the  average  number  of  rainy  and 
snowy  days  is  one  hundred  and  forty-six  at  Riga  'rainfall 
24*1  inches) ;  fogs  are  not  uncommon. 

The  population  of  Livonia,  which  was  but  621,600  in  1816, 
reached  1,000,876  in  1870,  and  is  now  about  1,121,000  in  1882. 
Though  it  is  often  described  as  a  German  province,  only  about  7 
per  cent,  of  the  population  (64,120  in  1863)  are  Germans,  the  great 
bulk  being  Ehsts  or  Esthonians  (47  per  cent.)  and  Letts  (41*6  per 
cent.).  The  Russians  number  about  35,000,  Foles  5000,  and  Jews 
7000.  The  Livonians,  who  have  given  their  name  to  the  country, 
and  who  formerly  extended  far  east  to  Sebej  in  the  government  of 
Vitebsk,  have  nearly  all  passed  away  ;  only  a  few  thousands  (2050 
in  1863)  inhabit  the  forests  at  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Courland.  Their  native  language,  of  Finnish  origin,  is 
rapidly  disappearing,  their  present  language  being  rather  a  Lettish 
patois.  Sjogren,  in  1846,  had  much  difficulty  in  making  a  gram- 
mar and  dictionary  of  it  from  the  mouths  of  old  people.  The 
Ehsts,  who  greatly  resemble  the  Finns  of  Tavnstland,  have  main- 
tained their  ethnic  features,  their  customs,  national  traditions, 
national  songs  and  poetry,  and  their  harmonious  language.  There 
is  now  a  marked  revival  of  national  feeling,  favoured  by  "  Young 
Esthonia,"  together  with  a  tendency  towards  a  union  with  Finland. 
No  less  than,  eight  political  papers  arc  published  In  the  Esthonian 
language.  The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Lutheran  (746,654  in 
1863)  ;  about  80,000  Ehsts  in  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  and  50,000 
Letts  (see  Lithuanians),  as  well  as  the  Russians,  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church  (156,874  in  1863) ;  of  the  Russians,  however,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  arc-  raskolniks  (nonconformists),  who  have 
©migrated  to  tho  Baltic  provinces  in  consequence  of  prosecutions  ; 
theso  last  number  about  14,500,  of  whom  8000  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Riga.  About  6000  are  Cathojics.  The  Germans 
belong  to  tho  nobility,  or  to  the  burgher  class  in  the  towns. 

The  efforts  of  the  German  conquerors  to  Germanize  the  country 
(have  completely  failed.  The  Ehsts  and  Letts  openly  display  their 
traditional  hatred  against  tho  invaders.  The  teaching  in  primary 
schools  is  carried  on  in  Esthonian  antl  Lottish  ;  German  prevails 
in  colleges  and  higher  schools.     The  RffflflluU  Government  nas  for 


some  time  been  labouring  for  "  Russification";  the  Russian  civil 
code  was  introduced  in  the  Baltic  provinces  in  1835,  and  the  use  of 
Russian,  instead  of  German,  in  official  correspondence  and  in  law 
courts  was  ordered  in  1867,  but  not  generally  brought  into  practice; 
the  fact  that  the  privileges  given  by  the  military  law  to  those  who 
have  received  primary  education  extend  only  to  those  who  know 
Russian  contributes  to  the  extension  of  that  language. 

Nearly  all  the  soil  belongs  to  the  nobility,  the  extent  of  peasants' 
estates  being  only  15  per  cent.  Serfdom  was  abolished  in  1819, 
when  the  peasants  received  personal  liberty,  remaining,  however, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  landlords,  who  maintained  also  the 
right  to  have  a  predominant  influence  in  the  nomination  of 
ministers.  Since  1849  the  contribution  in  forced  labour  which  the 
peasants  were  compelled  to  pay  to  landlords  has  been  gradually, 
though  imperfectly,  commuted  to  a"  money  payment,  and  tho 
peasants  have  received  the  right  to  purchase  their  allotments.  But, 
owing  to  later  limitations  of  this  law,  as  well  as  to  the  high  price 
of  allotments  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  size  of  80 
acres,  the  redemption  of  the  land  is  going  ou  very  slowly.  The 
class  of  peasant  proprietors  being  restricted  to  a  small  number  of 
wealthy  peasants,  the  great  bulk  have  remained  Knechte,  that  is, 
tenants  at  will ;  they  are  very  miserable,  and  about  one-fourth  of 
them  are  continually  wandering  in  search  of  work.  They  readily 
emigrate,  even  to  such  unfertile  provinces  as  Novgorod  and  Vitebsk, 
and  from  time  to  time  the  emigration  takes  the  shape  of  -a  mass 
movement,  which  the  Government  stops  by  forcible  measures. 
The  average  size  of  landed  estates  is  from  9500  to  11,000  acres,  far 
above  the  general  average  for  Russia.  The  estates  of  the  nobility 
are  generally  as  well  cultivated  as  in  western  Europe,  while  the 
peasants' farms  are  mostly  in  a  deplorable  state.  In  1877  2-1 '4 
per  cent,  of  the  surface  of  Livonia  was  under  crop,  yielding 
1,942,600  quarters  of  grain,  and  1,843,200  quarters  of  potatoes. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  146,000  horses,  372,000  cattle,  312,000 
sheep,  and  150,000  pigs.  The  shores  of  the  Baltic  yield  valuable 
fisheries.  Manufactures  are  steadily  increasing.  The  distilleries 
yield  about  1,400,000  gallons  of  spirits,  part  of  which  is  ex- 
ported ;  the  beer  breweries  (two  hundred)  produce  beer  worth  about 
650,000  roubles.  There  are  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  mills,  saw- 
mills,  and  paper,  glass,  candle,  tobacco,  and  machinery  works, — the 
chief*  manufacturing  districts  being  Pernau  and  Riga.  Livonia 
carries  on  a  large  export  trade,  especially  through  Riga  and  Pernau, 
in  flax,  linseed,  hemp,  grain,  timber,  and  wooden-wares;  the  Duna 
is  of  course  the  chief  channel  for  this  trade.  During  the  last  ten 
years,  however,-  Libati  has  entered  into  brisk  competition  with 
the  more  northern  ports  of  Livonia.  The  imports,  especially 
through  Riga,  are  also  most  important,  the  custom-houses  of 
Livonia  having  had  in  1881  an  income  of  6,000,*000  silver  roubles. 
The  government  is  divided  in  eleven  districts — Riga  (104,200), 
Wollmar  (2050),  Dorpat  (22,600),  Pernau  (12,500),  Wenden 
(65,000),' Arensburg  in  the  island  Osel  (3150),  "Walk  (2950),  Fellin 
(2900),  Werro  (2050),  Lamsall  (1450),  and  Schlock  (800).  The 
capital  of  the  government  is  Riga. 

The  first  historical  notices  of  Livonia  are  by  Tacitus  and  Jordanes* 
•but  coins  of  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  found  on  the  island 
of  Osel,  show  that  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  were  at  an  early  time 
in  commercial  relations  with  the  civilized  world.  The  chronicle  of 
Nestor  mentions  as  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  coast  the  Tchud,  the 
Lives,  the  Narova,  Letgola,  Semigalians,  and  Kors\  It  is  probably 
about  the  9th  century  that  the  Tchud  became  tributary  to  the 
Vary  ago-  Russian  states.  As  they  reacquired  their  independence, 
Yaroslaff  I.  undertook  in  1030  a  campaign  against  them,  and 
founded  Yourieff  (Dorpat).  The  first  Germans  peAtrated  into 
Livonia  in  the  11th  century,  and  in  1158  several  Bremen  merchants 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duna.  In  1186  the  emissaries  of  the 
archbishop  of  Bremen  began  to  preach  the  Christian  religion  among 
the  Ehsts  and  Letts,  and  in  1200  the  archbishop  of  Livonia  estab- 
lished his  residence  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duna,  at  Riga.  In"  1202 
or  1204  Innocent  III.  recognized  the  Order  of  Brothers  6f  the 
Sword  (Schwert-briidcr),  the  residence  of  its  grandmaster  being  at 
Wenden  ;  and  the  order,  spreading  the  Christian  religion  by  sword 
and  fire  among  the  natives,  carried  on  from  that  time  a  scries-  of 
uninterrupted  wars  against  the  Russian  republics  and  Lithuania,  as 
well  as  a  struggle  against  the  influence  of  the  archbishop  of  Riga, 
which  last  was  supported  by  tho  importance  acquired  by  Riga  as  a 
centre  for  trade,  intermediate  between  the  Hanseatic  towns  and 
those  of  Novgorod,  Pskov,  and  Polotsk.  The  first  active  interfer- 
ence of  Lithuania  in  the  affairs  of  Livonia  dates  frftm  tho  times 
which  immediately  followed  the  great  outbreak  of  peasants  on 
Osel ;  Olgerd  devastated  then  all  southern  Livonia.  Tho  order 
happening  to  purchase  tho  Danish  part  of  Esthonia,  in  1347, 
began  with  fresh  forces  the  war  against  the  bishop  of  Riga,  as 
well  as  against  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Russia.  The  wars  against 
those  powers  were  terminated  respectively  in  1435,  14G6,  and  1483. 
About  the  end  of  the  15th  century  tho  master  of  tho  order,  Pletten- 
berg,  acquired  a  position  of  great  importance,  and  in  1527  he  *as 
recognized  as  a  prince  wf  tho  empire  by  Charles  Y.  On  tho  other 
hiuuT,  the  authority  of  tho  bishops  of  Riga  was  soon  completely 
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destroyed  (1566).  The  war  of  tlw  order  with  John  IV.  in  1550  led 
to  a  division  of  Livonia, — its  northern  part,  Dorpat  included,  bsing 
taken  by  Russia,  and  the  southern  part  falling  under  the  dominion 
of  Poland.  From  that  tinfe  Livonia  formed  a  subject  of  dispute 
between  Poland  and  Russia,  the  latter  only  formally  abdicating 
its  rights  to  the  country  in  1582.  In  1621  it  was  the  theatre  of 
a  war  between  Poland  and  Sweden,  and  was  conquered  by  the 
latter  .power,  enjoying  thus  for  twenty-five  years  a  milder  rule. 
In  1654,  and  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  it 
became  the  theatre  of  war  between  Poland,  Russia,  and  Sweden, 
and  at  last  was  finally  conquered  by  Russia.  The  official  concession 
was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Nystad  in  1721,  Russia  guaranteeing 
the  privileges  of  the  nobifity  and  citizens,  and  the  freedom  of-  the 
evangelical  confession.  (P-  A-  K.) 

LIVY,  the  Roman  historian,  belonged  by  birth  to  those 
regions  of  northern  Italy  which  had  already  given  to  Roman 
literature  Catullus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Virgil.  He  was 
born  in  59  B.C.,  the  year  of  Csesar's  first  consulship,  and 
was  thus  eleven  years  younger  than  Virgil  and  six  years 
younger  than  Horace.  His  native  city  Padua  (Patavium) 
could  challenge  comparison,  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  even 
with  such  great  centres  of  industry  as  Alexandria  or 
Gades ;  and,  while  its  active  municipal  life,  and  long 
traditions  of  hard  won  independence,  may  have  quickened 
Livy's  sympathies  with  republican  freedom,  its  ancient 
connexion  with  Rome«  naturally  helped  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  study  which  became  the  work  of  his 
life.  ■  For  Padua  claimed,  like  Rome,  a  Trojan  origin, 
and  Livy  is  careful  to  place  Anlenor,  the  founder  of  Padua, 
side  by  side  with  ^Fneas.  A  more  real  bond  of  union  was 
found  in  the  dangers  to  which  both  had  been  exposed  from 
the  assaults  of  the  Celts  (Livy,  x.  2),  and  Padua  must 
have  been  drawn  to  Rome,  as  the  conqueror  of  her  hereditary 
foes,  by  much  the  same  motives  as  those  which  led  the 
Greeks  in  southern  Italy  to  seek  Roman  aid  against  the 
Oscan  invader.  Moreover,  at  the  time  of  Livy's  birth, 
Padua  had  long  been  in  possession  of  the  full  Roman 
franchise;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  historian's  family 
name  had  been  taken  by  one  of  his  ancestors  out  of  compli- 
ment to  the  great  Livian  gens  at  Rome,  whose  connexion 
with  Cisalpine  Gaul  is  a  well-established  fact  (Livy,  xxvii. 
33  ;  Suet.,  Tib.,  3),  and  by  one  of  whom  his  family  may 
have  been  enfranchised. 

'Livy's  easy,  independent  life  at  Rome,  and  his  aristo- 
cratic leanings  in  politics,  have  been  taken  as  proof  that 
he  was  the  son  of  well-born  and  opulent  parents ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  a  good 
education,  for  he  was  widely  read  in  Greek  literature,  and 
a  student  both  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  We  have  also 
evidence  in  his  writings  that  he  had  prepared  himself  for 
his  great  work  by  researches  into  the  history  of  his  native 
town.  His  youth  and  early  manhood,  spent  perhaps 
chiefly  at  Padua,  were  cast  in  stormy  times,  and  the 
impression  which  they  left  upon  his  mind  was  ineffaceable. 
He  was  ten  years  old  when  Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon  and 
civil  war  began.  In  his  fifteenth  year  came  the  murder  of 
the  great  dictator,  of  whom  he  afterwards  declared  that  he 
knew  not  "  whether  it  were  better  for  him  to  have  been 
born  or  not,"  and  one  year  later  the  murder  of  Cicero,  to 
whose  memory  he  paid  an  eloquent  tribute.  Of  the  part 
taken  by  Padua  in  the  troubles  which  distracted  the  em- 
pire from  49  B.C.  till  the  decisive  victory  at  Actium  we 
know  nutking  beyond  the  fact  that  in  43  B.C.'  it  closed 
its  gates  against  Antony,  and  was  afterwards  punished  for 
doing  so  by  Asinius  Pollio.  Livy's  personal  sympathies 
were  with  Pompey  and  the  republican  party  (Tar.,  Ann,, 
iv.  31) ;  but  far  more  lasting  in  its  effects  was  his  experi- 
ence of  the  licence,  anarchy,  and  confusion  of  these  dark 
days.  The  rule  of  Augustus  he  seems  to  have  accepted 
as  a  necessity,  but  he  cannot,  like  Horace  and  Virgil, 
welcome  it  as  inaugurating  a  new  and  glorious  era.  While 
he  endeavours  to  stifle  his  recollections  of  the  horrors 


he  had  witnessed,  by  filing  his  whole  miud  on  older  and 
better  times,  he  writes  of  the  present  with  despondency 
as  a  degenerate  and  declining  age ;  and,  instead  of 
triumphant  prophecies  of  world-wide  rule,  such  as  we  find 
in  Horace,  Livy  contents  himself  with  pointing  out  the 
dangers  which  already  threatened  Rome,  and  exhorting 
his  contemporaries  to  learn,  in  good  time,  the  lessons  which 
the  past  history  of  the  state  had  to  teach. 

It  was  probably  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Actium 
that  Livy  established  himself  in  Rome,  and  there  he  seems 
chiefly  to  have  resided  until  his  retirement  to  Padua 
shortly  before  his  death.  We  have  no  evidence  that  he 
travelled  much,  though  he  must  have  paid  at  least  one  visit 
to  Campania  (xxxviii.  56),  and  he  never,  so  far  as  we  know, 
took  any  part  in  political  life.  Nor,  though  he  enjoyed 
the  personal  friendship  and  patronage  of  Augustus  (Tac, 
Ann.,  iv.  34),  and  stimulated  the  historical  zeal  of  the 
future  emperor  Claudius  (Suet.,  Claud.,  xli.),  can  we  detect 
in  him  anything  of  the  courtier.  There  is  not  in  his 
history  a  trace  of  that  rather  gross  adulation  in  which 
even  Virgil  does  not  disdain  to  indulge.  His  republican 
sympathies  were  freely  expressed,  and,  it  should  be  added, 
as  freely  pardoned  by  Augustus.  We  must  imagine  him 
devoted  to  the  great  task  which  he  had  set  himself  to 
perform,  with  a  mind,  as  he  telh  us  himself  in  his  preface, 
free  from  all  disturbing  cares,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  facilities  for  study  afforded  by  the  Rome  of  Augustus, 
with  its  liberal  encouragement  of  letters,  its  newly-founded 
libraries,  and  its  brilliant  literary  circles.  As  his  work 
went  on,  the  fame  which  he  had  never  coveted  came  to 
him  in  ample  measure.  He  is  said  to  have  declared  in 
one  volume  of  his  history  that  he  had  already  won  glory 
euo.ugh,  and  the  younger  Pliny  (Epixt.,  ii.  3)  relates  that  a 
Spaniard  came  all  the  way  from  Gades  merely  to  see  him, 
and,  this  accomplished,  at  once  returned  home  satisfied. 
The  accession  of  Tiberius  (14  a.d.)  materially  altered  for 
the  worse  the  prospects  of  literature  in  Rome,  and  Livy 
may  have  feared  for  himself  the  fate  which  afterwards 
befell  Cremutius  Cordus,  who  was  tried  before  the  senate, 
for  having  in  his  annals  spoken  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  as 
the  last  of  the  Romans  (Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  34).  However 
this  may  have  been,  Livy  retired  to  Padua,  and  died 
there  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (17  A.n.), 
at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-six.  When  we  have  added  that 
he  had  at  least  one  son  (Quintil.,  x.  1),  who  was  possibly 
also  an  author  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  i.  5,  6),  and  a  daughter 
married  to  a  certain  L.  Magius,  a  rhetorician  of  no  great 
merit  (Seneca,  Control'.,  x.  29,  2),  we  have  reached  the 
end  of  all  that  is  known  with  certainty  of  Livy's  personal 
history ;  and  the  apocryphal  nature  of  the  details  which 
have  been  added  by  later  admirers  has  been  too  often 
exposed  to  make  it  necessary  to  deal  with  them  here.1 

But  for  us,  as  for  Livy  himself,  the  interest  of  his  life 
centres  in  the  work  to  which  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
devoted.  For  we  mtlst  decline  to  believe  with  Niebuhr 
that  his  history  was  all  written  in  his 'later  years.  On 
the  contrary,  various  indications  point  to  the  period  from 
27  to  20  B.C.,  as  that  during  which  the  first  decade  was  writ- 
ten. In  the  first  book(i.  19)  the  emperor  is  called  Augustus, 
a  title  which  he  assumed  early  in  27  B.C.,  and  in  ix.  18 
the  omission  of  all  reference  to  the  restoration,  in  20  n  c, 
of  the  standards  taken  at  Carrhre  seems  to  justify  the  in- 
ference that  the  passage  was  written  before  that  date.  In 
the  third  decade,  the  allusion  in  xxviii.  12  to  victories  in 
Spain  may,  as  Weissenborn  thinks,  refer  to  Agrippa's  cam- 
paigns in  19  b.c,  but  the  words  "  ductv  auspicioque  Au- 
gusta Caesaris  "  point  more  naturally  to  those  of  Augustus 

1  For  Livy's  life  see  the  introduction  to  Weissenhorn'a  edition, 
Berlin,  1871,  and  tire  article  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Biography 
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himself,  27-25  B.C.  In  the  epitome  of  book  lix.  there  is 
8  reference  to  a  law  of  Augustus  which  was  passed  in  18 
B.C.  The  books  dealing  with  the  civil  wars  must  have 
bee'n  written  during  Augustus's  lifetime,  as  they  were  read 
by  him  (Tac,  Ann.,  iv..  34),  while  there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  last  part  of  the  work,  from  book  cxxi.  onwards, 
was  published  after  his  death  (14  A.D.). 

Livy's  history  begins  with  the  landing  of  /Eneas  in  Italy, 
and  closes  with  the  death  of  Drusus,  9  B.C.,  though  it  is 
possible  that  he  intended  to  continue  it  as  far  as  the  death 
of  Augustus.  The  original  title  of  the  work  is  unknown, 
but  of  its  general  plan  it  is  possible  to  speak  with  more 
certainty.  -  The  division  into  decades  is  certainly  not  due 
to  the  author  himself,  and  is  first  heard  of  at  the  end  of 
the  5th  century;  on  the  other  hand,  the  division  into 
"  libri "  or  "  volumina  "  seems  to  be  original.  It  is  referred 
to  by  Livy  himself  (x.  31,  "per  quartum  jam  volumen"  ; 
xxxi.  1 ,  "  multa  volumina "),  as  well  as  by  Pliny  (N,  H., 
prief.)  and  by  later  writers.  That  the  books  were  grouped 
and  possibly  published  in  sets  is  rendered  probable  both 
by  the  prefaces  which  introduce  new  divisions  of  the 
work  (vi.  1,  xxi.  1,  xxxi.  1)  and  by  the  description  in  one 
MS.  of  books  cix.-cxvi.  as  "bellorum  civilium  libri  octo." 
Such  arrangement  and  publication  in  parts  were  moreover 
common  with  ancient  authors,  and  ia  the  case  of  a  lengthy 
work  almost  a  necessity. 

Of  the  142  "libri"  composing  the  history,  the  first  15 
carry  us  down  to  the  eve  of  the  great  struggle  with  Carth- 
age, a  period,  as  Livy  reckons  it,  of  488  years  (xxxi.  1) ; 
15  more  (xvi.-xxx.)  cover  the  63  years  of  the  two  great 
Punic  wars.  With  the  close  of  book  xlv.  we  reach  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia  in  167  B.c.  Book  lviii.  described 
the  tribunate  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  133  B.c.  In  book 
lxxxix.  we  have  the  dictatorship  of  Sulla  (81  B.C.),  in  ciii. 
Cresrr's  first  consulship  (59  B.C.),  in  cix.-cxvi.  the  civil 
wars  to  the  death  of  Caesar  (44  B.C.),  in  cxxiv.  the  defeat 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi,  in  cxxxiii.  and  cxxxiv. 
the  battle  of  Actiuin  and  the  accession  of  Augustus.  The 
remaining  eight  books  give  the  history  of  the  first  twenty 
yeirs  of  Augustus's  reign. 

Such  in  outline  was  the  vast  work  of  which  Martial  (xiv. 
190)  complains  that  his  whole  library  could  not  contain  it. 
But  a  small  portion  of  it,  however,  has  come  down  to 
modern  times  ;  only  thirty-five  books  are  now  extant  (i.-x., 
xx.-xlv.),  and  of  these  xli.  and  xliii.  are  incomplete.  The 
lost  books  seem  to  have  disappeared -between  the  7th  cen- 
tury and  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  15th,— a  fact  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  of  transmitting  so 
voluminous  a  work  in  times  when  printing  was  unknown, 
for  the  story  that  Pope  Gregory  I.  burnt  all  the  copies  of 
Livy  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  rests  on  no  good  evidence. 
Only  one  important  fragment  has  since  been  recovered, — 
the  portion  of  book  xc.  discovered  in  the  Vatican  in  1772, 
and  edited  by  Niebuhr  in  1820.  Very  much  no  doubt 
of  the  substance  of  the  lost  books  has  been  preserved 
both  by  such  writers  as  Plutarch  and  Dion  Cassius,  and 
by  epitomizers  like  Florus  and  Eutropius.  But  our  know- 
ledge of  their  contents  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  so-called 
"  periochae  "  or  epitomes,  of  which  we  have  fortunately  a 
nearly  complete  series,  the  epitomes  of  books  cxxxvi.  and 
cxxxvii.  being  the  only  ones  missing.  These  epitomes  have 
been  ascribed  without  sufficient  reason  to  Florus  (2d  cen- 
tury); but,  though  they  are  probably  of  even  later  date,  and 
aro  disappointingly  meagre,  they  may  be  taken  as  giving,  so 
far  as  they  go,  a  fairly  authentic  description  of  the  original. 
Thoy  have  been  expanded  with  great  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing by  Freinsheim  in  Drakenborch's  edition  of  Livy.1 

1  Tho  various  rumours  once  current  of  complete  copies  of  Livy  in 
Constantinople,  Chios,  and  elsewhere  tire  noticed  by  Niebuhr, -Jntfrorf. 
Lett,,  p.  67,  Eng.  trausL     See  also  Paul/,  Real-Encyclopiidie,  s.v. 


The  received  text  of  the  extant  thirty-five  books  of  Livy  is  taken 
from  different  sources,  and  no  one  of  our  MSS.  contains  them  all. 
The  MSS.  of  the  hist  decade,  somo  thirty  in  number,  are  with  one 
exception  derived,  more  or  less  directly,  from  a  single  archetype, 
viz.,  the  recension  made  in  the  4th  century  by  the  two  Nicomachi, 
Flavianus  and  Dexter  (not  by  one  only,  as  Niebuhr  thought), 
and  by  Victoriauus.  This  is  proved  in  the  case  of  the  older  MSS. 
by  written  subscriptions  to  that  effect,  and  in  the  case  of  the  rest 
by  internal  evidence.  Of  all  these  descendants  of  the  Nicomachean 
recension,  the  oidest  is  the  Codex  Parisinos  of  the  10th  century, 
and  the  best  the  Codex  Mediceus  or  Florentinus  of  the  11th.  An 
independent  value  attaches  to  the  ancient  palimpsest  of  Verona,  of 
which  the  first  complete  account  was  given  by  Mommsen  as  recently 
as  1868  (Berliner  Monalsber.,  January).  It  contains  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  fragments  of  the  sixth  book,  and,  according  to 
Mommsen,  whose  conclusions  are  accepted  by  Madvig  (Emend. 
Li~iante,  2d  ed.,  1877,  p.  37),  it  is  derived,  not  from  the  Nico- 
machean recension,  but  from  an  older  archetype  common  to  both. 

For  the  third  decade  our  chief  authority  is  the  Codex  Puteanus, 
an  uncial  MS.  of  the  8th  century,  now  at  Paris.  For  the  fourth  we 
have  two  leading  MSS., — Codex  Bambergensis,  11th  century,  and 
the  slightly  older  Codex  Moguntinus,  which  is  only  known  through 
the  Mainz  edition  of  1518-19.  What  remains  of  the  fifth  decade  de- 
pends on  tiie  Laurishamensis  or  Vindobonensis  from  the  monastery 
of  Lorsch,  edited  at  Basel  in  1531.     It  belongs  to  the  6th  century. 

If  we  are  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  merits  of 
Livy's  history,  we  must,  above  all  things,  bear  in  mind 
what  his  aim  was  in  writing  it,  and  this  he  has  told  us 
.himself  in  the  celebrated  preface  which  Niebuhr  rather 
unaccountably  denounces  as  "  the  worst  part  of  his  work  " 
(Introd.  Led.,  p.  60).  He  set  himself  the  task  of  record- 
ing the  history  of  the  Roman  people,  "the  first  in  the 
world,"  from  the  beginning.  The  task  was  a  great  one, 
and  the  fame  to  be  won  by  it  uncertain,  yet  it  would  be 
something  to  have  made  the  attempt,  and  the  labour  itself 
would  bring  a  welcome  relief  from  the  contemplation  of 
present  evils  ;  for  his  readers  too  this  record  will,  he  says, 
be  full  of  instruction :  they  are  invited  to  note  especially 
the  moral  lessons  taught  by  the  story  of  Borne,  to  ob- 
serve how  Rome  rose  to  greatness  by  the  simple  virtues 
and  unselfish  devotion  of  her  citizens,  and  how  on  the  decay 
of  these  qualities  followed  degeneracy  and  decline. 

He  does  not  therefore  write,  as  Polybius  wrote,  for 
students  of  history.  With  Polybius  the  greatness  of  Rome 
is  a  phenomenon  to  be  critically  studied  and  scientifically 
explained;  the  rise  of  Rome  forms  an  important  chapter  in 
universal  history,  and  must  be  dealt  with,  not  as  an  isolated 
fact,  but  in  connexion  with  the  general  march  of  events 
in.  the  civilized  world.  Still  less  has  Livy  anything  in 
common  with  the  naive  anxiety  of  Dionysius  to  make  it 
clear  to  his  fellow  Greeks  that  the  irresistible  people  who 
had  mastered  them  was  in  origin,  in  race,  and  in  lauguage 
Hellenic  like  themselves. 

Livy  writes  as  a  Roman,  to  raise  a  monument  worthy  of 
the  greatness  of  Rome,  and  to  keep  alive,  for  the  guidance 
and  the  warning  of  Romans,  the  recollection  alike  of  the 
virtues  which  had  made  Rome  great  and  of  the  vices  which 
had  threatened  her  with  destruction.  In  so  writing  he  was 
in  close  agreement  with  the  traditions  of  Roman  literature, 
as  well  as  with  the  conception  of  the  nature  and  objects  of 
history  current  in  his  time.  To  a  large  extent  Roman 
literature  grew  out  of  pride  in  Rome,  for,  though  her  earliest 
authors  took  the  form  and  often  the  language  of  their 
writings  from  Greece,  it  was  the  greatness  of  Rome  that 
inspired  the  best  of  them,  and  it  was  from  the  annals  of 
Rome  that  their  themes  were  taken.  And  this  is  naturally 
true  in  an  especial  sense  of  the  Roman  historians ;  the 
long  list  of  annalists  begins  at  the  moment  when  the  great 
struggle  with  Carthage  had  for  the  first  time  brought 
Rome  into  direct  connexion  with  the  historic  peoples  of 
the  ancient  world,  and  when  Romans  themselves  awoke  to 
the  importance  of  the  part  reserved  for  Rome  to  play  in 
universal  history.  To  write  the  annals  of  Rome  became  at 
once  a  task  worthy  of  the  best  of  her  citizens.     Though 
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other  forms  of  literature  might  be  thought  unbecoming  to 
the  dignity  of  a  free-born  citizen,  this  was  never  so  with 
history.  On  the  contrary,  men  of  high  rank  and  tried 
statesmanship  were  on  that  very  account  thought  all  the 
jitter  to  write  the  chronicles  of  the  state  they  had  served. 
And  history  in  Rome  never  lost  either  its  social  prestige  or 
its  intimate  and  exclusive  connexion  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  Human  people.  It  was  well  enough  for  Greeks  to  busy 
themselves  with  the  manners,  institutions,  and  deeds  of.  the 
"  peoples  outside."  The  Roman  historians,  from  Fabius 
Pictor  to  Tacitus,  cared  for  none  of  these  things.  This 
exclusive  interest  in  Rome  was  doubtless  encouraged  by 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  history  of  the  state.  The 
Roman  annalist  had  not,  like  the  Greek,  to  deal  with  the 
varving  fortunes  and  separate  doings  of  a  number  of  petty 
communities,  but  with  the  continuous  life  of  a  single  city. 
Nor  was  his  attention  drawn  from  the  main  lines  cf 
political  history  by  the  claims  of  art,  literature,  and  philo- 
sophy, for  just  as  the  tie  which  bound  Romans  together  was 
that  of  citizenship,  not  of  race  or  culture,  so  the  history  of 
Rome  is  that  of  the  state,  of  its  political  constitution,  its 
wars  and  conquests,  its  military  and  administrative  system. 
Livy's  own  circumstances  were  all  such  as  to  render  these 
views  natural  to  him.  Hebeganfowriteata  time  when,  after 
a  century  of  disturbance,  the  mass  of  men  had  been  contented 
to  purchase  peace  at  the  price  of  liberty.  The  present  was 
at  least  inglorious,  the  future  doubtful,  and  manyturned 
gladly  to  the  past  for  consolation.  This  retrospective  tend- 
ency was  favourably  regarded  by  the  Government.  It  was 
the  policy  of  Augustus  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  recent 
revolution,  and  to.  connect  the  new  imperial  regime  as 
closely  as  possible  with  the  ancient  traditions  and  institu- 
tions of  Rome  and  Italy.  The  JEneid  of  Virgil,  the  Fasti 
of  Ovid,  suited  well  with  his  own  restoration  of  the  ancient 
temples,  his  revival  of  such  ancient  ceremonies  as  the  Ludi 
Sseculares,  his  efforts  to  check  the  un-Roman  luxury  of  the 
day,  and  his  jealous  regard  for  the  purity  of  the  Roman 
stock.  And,  though  we  are  nowhere  told  that  Livy  under- 
took his  history  at  the  emperor's  suggestion,  it  is  certain 
that  Augustus  read  parts  of  it  with  pleasure,  and  even 
honoured  the  writer  with  his  assistance  and  friendship. 

Livy  was  deeply  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  greatness 
of  Rome.  From  first  to  last  its  majesty  and  high  destiny 
are  present  to  his  mind.  ./Eneas  is  led  to  Italy  by  the 
fates  that  he  may  be  the  founder  of  Rome  (i.  1 ;  comp. 
i.  4,  ."  debebatur  fatis  tantse  origo  urbis").  Romulus 
after  his  ascension  declares  it  to  be  the  will  of  heaven  that 
Rome  should  be  mistress  of  the  world ;  and  Hannibal 
marches  into  Italy,  that  he  may  "set  free  the  world"  from 
Roman  rule.  But,  if  this  ever-present  consciousness  often 
gives  dignity  and  elevation  to  his  narrative,  it  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  its  defects.  It  leads  him  occasionally 
into  exaggerated  language  {e.g.,  xxii.  3.1,  "nullius  usquam 
terrarum  rei  cura  Romanos  effugiebat "),  or  into  such  mis- 
statements as  that  in  xxi.  99,  where  he  explains  the  course 
taken  by  the  Romans  in  renewing  war  with  Carthage  by 
paying  that  "  it  seemed  more  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
I  laan  people."  Often  his  jealousy  for  the  honour  of 
Rome  makes  him  unfair  and  one-sided.  In  all  her  wars 
not  only  success  but  justice  is  with  Rome  {e.g.,  the  war 
with  I'erseus  of  Macedon;  see  Cobet  in  Mnemosyne  for 
18S1).  When  Hieronymus  of  Syracuse  deserts  Rome  for 
Hannibal,  Livy  says  nothing  of  the  complaints  against 
Rome,  by  which,  according  to  Polybius,  he  justified  his 
change  of  policy.  To  the  same  general  attitude*  is  also 
due  the  omission  by  Livy  of  all  that  has  no  direct  bearing 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman  people.  "  I  have  resolved," 
he  says  (xxxix.  48),  "only  to  touch  on  foreign  affairs  so 
far  as  they  are  bound  up  with  those  of  Rome."  The  opera- 
tions of  the  Rhodians  in  Asia  Minor  (197  B.C.,  xxxiii.  20) 


he  curtly  dismisses  in  a  sentence,  that  he  may  pass  "  ad  en 
qua?  propria  Romani  belli  sunt;"  and  so  again  ^xli.  '.'5)  ''it 
is  not  worth  my  while  to  recount  in  detail  the  wars  of 
foreigners  with  each  other ;  it  is  as  much  and  more  than  I 
can  do  to  record  the  doings  of  the  Roman  people."  As 
the  result,  we  get  from  Livy  very  defective  accounts  even 
of  the  Italic  peoples  most  closely  connected  with  Rome. 
Of  the  past  history  and  the  internal  condition  of  the  more 
distant  nations  she  encountered  he  tells  us  little  or  nothing, 
even  when  he  found  such  details  carefully  given  by  Polybius. 

Scarcely  less  strong  than  his  interest  in  Rome  is  his 
interest  in  the  moral  lessons  which  her  history  seemed  to 
him  so  well  qualified  to  teach.  This  didactic  view  of 
history  was  a  prevalent  one  in  antiquity,  and  it  was  con- 
firmed no  doubt  by  those  rhetorical  studies  which  in  Rome 
as  in  Greece  formed  the  chief  part  of  education,  and  which 
taught  men  to  look  on  history  as  little  more  than  a  store- 
house of  illustrations  and  themes  for  declamation.  But  it 
suited  also  the  practical  bent  of  the  Roman  mind,  with  its 
comparative  indifference  to  abstract  speculation  or  purely 
scientific  research.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  natural 
that  Livy  should  have  sought  for  the  secret  of  the  rise;  of 
Rome,  not  in  any  large  historical  causes,  but  in  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  people  themselves,  and  that  he  should  have 
looked  upon  the  contemplation  of  these  as  the  best  remedy 
for  the  vices  of  his  own  degenerate  days.  It  is  possible 
too  that  the  simplicity  and  even  austerity  of  manners  for 
which  Padua  was  afterwards  celebrated  may  have  charac- 
terized its  citizens  in  Livy's  time,  and  that  he  was  thus 
especially  fitted  to  appreciate  the  purity,  reverence,  and 
loyalty  of  early  Rome.  But,  whatever  the  cause,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  He  is  never  tired  of  insisting  on 
the  virtues  of  past  days,  or  of  contrasting  them  with  the 
vices  of  the  present.  He  dwells  with  delight  on  the  un- 
selfish patriotism  of  the  old  heroes  of  the  republic.  In 
those  times  children  obeyed  their  parents,  the  gods  were 
still  sincerely  worshipped,  poverty  was  no  disgrace,  sceptical 
philosophies  and  foreign  fashions  in  religion  and  in  daily 
life  were  unknown.  But  this  ethical  interest  is  closely 
bound  up  with  his  Roman  sympathies.  His  moral  ideal  is 
no  abstract  one,  and  the  virtues  he  praises  are  those  which' 
in  his  view  made  up  the  truly  Roman  type  of  character. 
"  Minime  Romani  ingenii  homo  "is  the  sentence 'of  con- 
demnation he  passes  (xxii.  58)  on  a  Roman  soldier  who 
broke  faith  with  Hannibal.  Camillas  is  praised  as  "  vir 
ac  vere  Romanus  "  (xxii.  14);  "  to  do  and  to  suffer  bravely" 
is  Roman  (ii.  12).  The  prominence  thus  given  to  the 
moral  aspects  of  the  history  tends  to  obscure  in  some  de- 
gree the  true  relations  and  real  importance  of  the  events 
narrated,  but  it  does  so  in  Livy  to  a  far  less  extent  than 
in  some  other  writers.  He  is  much  too  skilful  an  artist 
either  to  resolve  his  history  into  a  mere  bundle  of  examples,' 
or  to  overload  it,  as- Tacitus  is  sometimes  inclined  to  do,! 
with  reflexions  and  axioms.  The  moral  he  wishes  to  enforce 
is  usually  either  conveyed  by  the  story  itself,  with  the  aid 
perhaps  of  a  single  sentence  of  comment,  or  put  as  a  speech 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters  {e.g.,  xxiii.  49;  the 
devotion  of  Decius,  viii.  10,  comp.  vii.  40  ;  and  the  speech 
of  Camillus,  v.  54) ;  and  what  little  liis  narrative  thus  loses 
in  accuracy  it  gains  in  dignity  and  warmth  of  feeling.  In 
his  portraits  of  the  typical  Romans  of  the  old  style,  such 
as  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  in  his  descriptions  of  the  unshaken 
firmness  and  calm  courage  shown  by  the  fathers  of  the  state- 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  Livy  is  at  his  best ;  and  he  is  so  largely 
in  virtue  of  his  genuine  appreciation  of  character  as  a 
powerful  force  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

This  enthusiasm  for  Rom"  and  for  Roman  virtues  is. 
moreover,  saved  from  degenerating  into  gross  partiality  by 
the  genuine  candour  of  Livy's  mind  and*  by  his  wide 
sympathies  with  every  thing  great  and  good.     Seneca  has 
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described  him  as  "cinclidissimus  omnium  magnorum 
ingeniorum  (estimator "  (Suasor.,  vi.  21).  Quintilian  (x. 
1,  101)  places  him  on  a  level  with  Herodotus  as  a  writer 
,"  clarissimi  candovis,"  and  this  candid  admiration  is  not 
reserved  exclusively  for  Romans.  Haedrubal's  devotion 
and  valour  at  the  battle  on  the  Metaurus  are  described  in 
terms  of  eloquent  praise  (xxvii.  49,  "there,  as  became  the 
sun  of  Hamikar  and  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  he  fell 
fighting");  and  even  in  Hannibal,  the  lifelong  enemy  of 
Rome,he  frankly  recognizes  the  great  qualities  that  balanced 
his  faults.  Nor  though  his  sympathies  are  unmistakably 
with  the  aristocratic  party,  does  he  scruple  to  censure  the 
pride,  cruelty,  and  selfishness  which  too  often  marked  their 
conduct  (ii.  54 ;  the  speech  of  Canuleius,  iv.  3 ;  of  Sextius 
and  Licinius,  vi.  3G) ;  and,  though  he  feels  acutely  that  the 
times  are  out  of  joint,  and  has  apparently  little  hope  of  the 
future,  he  still  believes  in  justice  and  goodness.  He  is 
often  righteously  indignant,  but  never  satirical,  and  such  a 
pessimism  as  that  of  Tacitus  and  Juvenal  is  wholly  foreign 
to  his  nature. 

Though  he  studied  and  even  wrote  on  philosophy  (Senec, 
Ep.  100),  Livy  is  by  no  means  a  philosophic  historian. 
We  learn  indeed  from  incidental  notices  that  he  inclined 
to  Stoicism  and  disliked  the  Epicurean  system.  With  the 
scepticism  that  despised  the  gods  (x.  40)  and  denied  that 
they  meddled  with  the  affairs  of  men  (xliii.  13)  he  has  no 
sympathy.  The  immortal  gods  are  everywhere  the -same 
(xiii.  3);  they  govern  the  world  (xxxvii.  45)  and  reveal  the 
future  to  men  by  signs  and  wonders  (xliii.  13),  but  only  a 
debased  superstition  will  look  for  their  hand  in  every  petty 
incident  (xxvii.  23,  "  minimis  etiam  rebus  prava  religio 
inserit  deos  "),  or  abandon  itself  to  an  indiscriminate  belief 
in  the  portents  and  miracles  in  which  popular  credulity 
delights  (xxviii.  11,  xxi.  62,  "multa  ea  hieme  prodigia 
.  .  .  aut  quod  evenire  solet,  motis  semel  in  religionem 
animis,  multa  nunciata  et  temere  credita  ").  The  ancient 
state  religion  of  Rome,  with  it3  temples,  priests,  and 
auguries,  he  not  only  reverences  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Roman  constitution,  with  a  sympathy  which  grows  as  he 
studies  it  (xliii.  13,  "  et  mini  vetustas  res  scribenti,  nescio 
quo  pacto  antiquus  fit  animus  "),  but,  like  Varro,  and  in 
true  Stoic  fashion,  he  regards  it  as  a  valuable  instrument 
of  government  (i.  19,  21),  indispensable  in  a  well-ordered 
community.  As  distinctly  Stoical  is  the  doctrine  of  a  fate 
to  which  even  the  gods  must  yield  (ix.  4),  which  disposes 
the  plans  of  men  (i.  42)  and  blinds  their  minds  (v.  37),  yet 
leaves  their  wills  free  (xxxvii.  45). 

But  we  find  no  trace  in  Livy  of  any  systematic  appli- 
cation of  philosophy  to  the  facts  of  history.  He  is  as 
innocent  of  the  leading  ideas  which  shaped  the  work  of 
Polybius  as  he  is  of  the  cheap  theorizing  which  wearies  us 
in  the  pages  of  Dionysius.  The  events  are  graphically,  if 
not  always  accurately,  described;  but  of  the  larger  causes 
at  work  in  producing  them,  of  their  subtle  action  and 
reaction  upon  each  other,  and  of  the  general  conditions 
amid  which  the  history  worked  itself  out,  he  takes  no 
thought  at  all.  Nor  has  Livy  much  acquaintance  with 
either  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  politics.  He  exhibits, 
it  is  true,  political  sympathies  and  antipathies.  He  is  on 
the  whole  for  the  nobles  and  against  the  commons ;  and, 
though  the  unfavourable  colours  in  which  he  paints  the 
leaders  of  the  latter  are  possibly  reflected  from  the 
authorities  he  followed,  it  is  evident  that  he  despised  and 
disliked  the  multitude  (xxiv.  25,  "nut  servit  humiliter 
aut  superbe  dominatur").  Of  monarchy  he  speaks  with 
a  genuine  Roman  hatred,  and  we  know  that  in  the  last 
days  of  the  republic  his  sympathies  were  wholly  with 
those  who  strove  in  vain  to  save  it.  He  betrays  too  an 
insight  into  the  evils  which  were  destined  finally  to 
undermine   the  imposing  fabric  of  Roman  empire.     The 


decline  of  the  free  population,  the  spread  of  slavery  (vi. 
12,  vii.  25),  the  universal  craving  for  wealth  (iii.  26),  the 
employment  of  foreign  mercenaries  (xxv.  33),  the  corrup- 
tioE  of  Roman  race  and  Roman  manners  by  mixture  with 
aliens  (xxxix.  3),  are  all  noticed  in  tones  of  solemn  warn- 
ing. But  his  retired  life  had  given.him  no  wide  experience 
of  men  and  things.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find 
that  he  fails  altogether  to  present  a  clear  and  coherent  pic- 
ture of  the  history  and  working  of  the  Roman  constitution, 
or  that  his  handling  of  intricate  questions  of  policy  is  weak 
and  inadequate. 

If  from  the  general  aim  and  spirit  of  Livy's  history  we 
pass  to  consider  his  method  of  workmanship,  we  are  struck 
at  once  by  the  very  different  measure  of  success  attained 
by  him  in  the  two  great  departments  of  an  historian's  labour. 
He  is  a  consummate  artist,  but  an  unskilled  and  often 
careless  investigator  and  critic.  The  materials  which 
lay  ready  to  his  hand  may  be  roughly  classed  under  two 
heads: — (l)the  original  evidence  of  monuments,  inscrip- 
tions, ifec,  (2)  the  written  tradition  as  found  in  the  works  of 
previous  authors.  It  is  on  the  second  of  these  two  kinds 
of  evidence  that  Livy  almost  exclusively  relies.  Yet  that 
even  for  the  very  early  times  a  certain  amount  of  original 
evidence  still  existed  is  proved  by  the  use  which  was  made 
of  it  by  Dionysius,  who  mentions  at  least  three  important 
inscriptions,  two  dating  from  the  regal  period  and  one  from 
the  first  years  of  the  republic  (iv.  26,  iv.  58,  x.  32).  We 
know  from  Livy  himself  that  the  breastplate  dedicated  by 
Cossus  (428  B.C.)  was  to  be  seen  in  his  own  day  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  "libri  lintei,"  quoted  by  Licinius  Macer,  were 
not  extant  when  Livy  wrote.  For  more  recent  times  the 
materials  were  plentiful,  and  a  rich  field  of  research  lay 
open  to  the  student  in  the  long  series  of  laws,  decrees  of 
the  senate,  and  official  registers,  reaching  back,  as  it 
probably  did,  at  least  to  the  commencement  of  the  3d 
century  B.C.  Nevertheless  it  seems  certain  that  Livy 
never  realized  the  duty  of  consulting  these  relics  of  the 
past,  even  in  order  to  verify  the  statements  of  his  authori- 
ties. Many  of  them  he  never  mentions ;  the  others  {e.g.,  the 
libri  lintei)  he  evidently  describes  at  second  hand.  Anti- 
quarian studies  were  popular  in  his  da}-,  but  the  instances 
are  very  few  in  which  he  has  turned  their  results  to  account, 
There  is  no  sign  that  he  had  ever  read  Varro;  and  he  never 
alludes  to  Vermis  Flaccus.  The  hazinesB  and  inaccuracy 
of  his  topography  make  it  clear  that  he  did  not  attempt  to 
familiarize  iaimself  with  the  actual  scenes  of  events  even 
that  took  place  in  Italy.  Not  only  does  he  confuse  Ther- 
mon,  the  capital  of  ^Etolia,  with  Thermopylae  (xxxiii.  35), 
but  his  accounts  of  the  Roman  campaigns  against  Volsci, 
jEqui,  and  Samnites  swarm  with  confusions  and  difficulties; 
nor  are  even  his  descriptions  of  Hannibal's  movements  free 
from  an  occasional  vagueness  which  betrays  the  absence  of 
an  exact  knowledge  of  localities. 

The  consequence  of  this  indifference  to  original  research  and 
patient  verification  might  have  been  less  serious  had  the  written 
tradition  on  which  Livy  preferred  to  rely  been  more  trustworthy. 
But  neither  the  materials  out  of  which  it  was  composed,  nor  the 
manner  in  which  it  hod  been  put  together,  were  such  as  to  make  it 
a  safe  guide.  It  was  indeed  represented  by  a  long  line  of  respect- 
able names.  The  majority  of  the  Roman  annalists  were  men  of 
high  birth  and  education,  with  a  long  experience  of  affairs,  and  their 
defects  did  not  ariso  from  seclusion  of  life  or  ignorance  of  letters. 
It  is  rather  in  llio  conditions  under  which  they  wrote  and  in  the 
rules  and  traditions  of  their  craft  that  the  causes  of  their  short- 
comings must  be  sought. 

It  was  not  until  the  Gth  century  from  the  foundation  of  the  city 
that  historical  writing  began  in  Rome.  The  father  of  Roman  his- 
tory, Q.  Fabius  Pietor,  a  patrician  and  a  senator,  can  scarcely  havo 
published  his  annals  before  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  but 
these  annals  covered  the  whole  period  from  the  arrival  of  Evander 
in  Italy  down  at  least  to  the  battle  by  Lako  Trasimene  (217  B.C.).' 
Out  of  what  materials,  then,  did  he  put  together  his  account  of 
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the  earlier  history  ?  Recent  criticism  has  succeeded  in  answering. 
this  question  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  fragments  of  Fabius  (see  H.  Peter,  Historicorum  Ramanorum 
Rdliqw&,  Leipsic,  1870  ;  and  Nitzsch,  R&m.  Annalistik,  Berlin, 
1873)  luteals  in  the  first  place  a  marked  difference  between  the 
kingly  period  and  that  which  followed  the  establishment  of  the 
republic.  The  history  of  the  former  stretches  back  into  the  regions 
of  pure  mythology.  It  is  little  more  than  a  collection  of  fables 
told  with  scarcely  any  attempt  at  criticism,  and  with  no  more 
regard  to  chronological  sequence  than  was  necessary  to  make  the 
tale  run  smoothly  or  to  fill  up  snch  gaps  as  that  between  the  flight 
of  iEneas  from  Troy  and  the  supposed  year  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  But  from  its  very  commencement  the  history  of  the 
republic  wears  a  different  aspect.  The  mass  of  floating  tradition,  ■ 
which  had  come  down-  from  early  days,  with  its  tales  of  border 
raids  and  forays,  of  valiant  chiefs,  and  deeds  of  patriotism,  is  now 
rudely  fitted  into  a  framework  of  a  wholly  different  kind.  This 
framework  consists  of  short  notices  of  important  events,  wars,  pro- 
digies, consecration  of  temples,  &c.,  all  recorded  with  extreme 
brevity,  precisely  dated,  and  couched  in  a  somewhat  archaic  style. 
They  were  taken  probably  from  one  or  more  of  the  state  registers, 
such  as  the  annals  of  the  pontiffs,  or  those  kept  by  the  tediles  in 
the  temple  of  Ceres.  This  bare  official  outline  of  the  past  history 
of  his  city  was  by  Fabius  filled  in  from  the  rich  store  of  tradition 
that  lay  ready  to  his  hand.  The  manner  and  spirit  in  which  he 
effected  this  combination  were  no  doubt  wholly  uncritical.  Usually 
he  seems  to  have  transferred  both  aunalistic  notices  and  popular 
traditions  to  his  pages  much  in  the  shape  in  which  he  found  them. 
But  he  unquestionably  gave  undue  prominence  to  the  tales  of  the 
prowess  and  glory  of  the  Fabii,  and  probably  also  allowed  his  own 
strong  aristocratic  sympathies  to  colour  his  version  of  the  early 
political  controversies.  This  fault  of  partiality  was,  according  to 
Polybius,  a  conspicuous  blot  in  Fabius's  account  of  his  own  times, 
which  was,  we  are  told,  full  and  in  the  main  accurate,  and,  like  the 
earlier  portions,  consisted  of  official  annalistic  notices,  supple- 
mented, however,  not  from  tradition,  but  from  his  own  experience 
and  from  contemporary  sources.  But  even  here  Polybius  charges 
him  with  favouring  Rome  at  the  expense  of  Carthage,  and  with 
the  undue  exaltation  of  the  great  head  of  his  house,  Q.  Fabius 
Cunctator. 

Nevertheless  the  comparative  fidelity  with  which  Fabius  seems 
to  have  reproduced  his  materials  might  have  made  his  annals  the 
starting  point  of  a  critical  history.  But  unfortunately  intelligent 
criticism  was  exactly  what  they  never- received.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  respects  a  decided  advance  upon  Fabius  was. made  by  subse- 
quent annalists.  M.  Porcius  Cato  (234-149  B.C.)  widened  the  scope 
of  Roman  history  so  as  to  include  that  of  the  chief  Italian  cities,  and 
made  the  first  serious  attempt  to  settle  the-chronology.  In  his  his- 
tory of  the  Punic  wars  Ceelius  Antipater  (circa  130  B.C.)  added  fresh 
material,  drawn  probably  from  the  works  of  the  Sicilian  Greek 
Silenus,  while  Licinius  Hacer  (70  B.C.)  distinguished  himself  by 
the  use  he  made  of  the  ancient  "linen  books."  No  doubt,  too, 
the  later  annalists,  at  any  rate  from  Cselius  Antipater  onwards, 
improved  upon  Fabius  in  treatment  and  style.  Bat  in  more  essen- 
tial points  we  can  discern  no  progress.  One  annalist  after  another 
quietly  adopted  the  established  tradition,  as  it  had  been  left  by  his 
predecessors,  without  any  serious  alterations  of  its  main  outlines.  Of 
independent  research  and  critical  analysis  we  find  no  trace,  and  the 
general  agreement  upon  main  facts  is  to  be  attributed  simply  to  the 
regularity  with  which  each  writer  copied  the  one  before  him.  But, 
had  the  later  annalists  contented  themselves  with  simply  reproduc- 
ing the  earlier  ones,  we  should  at  least  have  had  the  old  tradition 
before  us  in  a  simple  and  tolerably  genuine  form.  As  it  was,  while 
they  slavishly  clung  to  its  substance,  they  succeeded  as  a  rule  in 
destroying  all  traces  of  its  original  form  and  colouring.  L.  Cal- 
purnius  Piso,  tribune  in  149  B.C.  and  consul  in  133  B.C.,  prided 
himself  on  reducing  the  old  legends  to  the  level  of  common  sense, 
and  importing  into  them  valu  ble  moral  lessons  for  his  own  gener- 
ation. By  Caelius  Antipater  the  methods  of  rhetoric  were  first 
applied  to  history,  a  disastrous  precedent  enough.  He  inserted 
speeches,  enlivened  his  "pages  with  chance  tales,  and  aimed,  as 
Cicero  tells  us,  at  not  merely  narrating  facts  but  also  at  beautifying 
them.  His  successors  carried  still  farther  the  practice  of  dressing 
up  the  rather  bald  chronicles  of  earlier  writers  with  all  the  orna- 
ments of  rhetoric.  The  old  traditions  were  altered,  almost  beyond 
the  possibility  of  recognition,  by  exaggerations,  interpolations,  and 
additions.  Fresh  incidents  were  inserted,  new  motives  suggested, 
and  speeches  composed  in  order  to  infuse  the  required  life  and  fresh- 
ness into  these  dry  bones  of  history.  At  the  same  time  the  politi- 
cal bias  of  the  writers,  and  the  political  ideas  of  their  day  werft 
allowed,  in  some  cases*  perhaps  half  unconsciously,  to  affect  their 
representations  of  past  events.  Annalists  of  the  Gracchan  age  im- 
ported into  flie  early  struggles  of  patricians  and  plebeians  the 
n-nnomic  controversies  of  their  own  day,  and*  painted  the  first 
tribunes  in  the  colours  of  the  two  Gracchi  or  of  Satuminus.  In  the 
next  generation  they  dexterously  forced  the  venerable  records  of 
the  early  republic  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  ascendency  of  the 
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senate,  as  established  by  Sulla.  To  political  pias  wst  added 
family  pride,  for  the  gratification  of  which  the  archives  of  the  great 
houses,  the  funeral  panegyrics,  or  the  imagination  of  the  writer 
himself  supplied  an  ample  store  of  doubtful  material.  Pedigrees 
were  invented,  imaginary  consulships  and  fictitious  triumphs 
inserted,  and  family  traditions  and  family  honours  were  formally 
incorporated  with  the  history  of  the  state. 

Things  were  not  much  better  even  where  the  annalists  were 
dealing  with  recent  or  contemporary  events.  Here  indeed  their 
materials  were  naturally  fuller  and  more  trustworthy,  and  less  room 
was  left  for  fanciful  decoration  and  capricious  alteration  of  the 
facts.  But  their  methods  are  in  the  main  unchanged.  What  they 
found  written  they  copied  ;  the  gaps  they  supplied,  where  personal 
experience  failed,  by  imagination.  No  better  proof  of  this  cani 
be  given  than  a  comparison  of  the  annalist's  version  of  history  with 
that  of  Polybius.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  decades  of  \Avy  the 
two  appear  side  by  side,  and  the  contrast  between  them  is  striking. 
Polybius,  for  instance,  gives  the  number  of  the  slain  at  Cynos- 
cephalte  as  8000  ;  the  annalists  raise  it  as  high  as  40,000  (Livy, 
xxxiiL  10).  In  another  case  (xxxii.  6)  Valerius  Antias,  the  chief 
of  sinners  in  this  respect,  inserts  a  decisive  Roman  victory  over  tfc  3 
Macedonians,  in  which  12,000  of  the  latter  were  slain  and  220) 
taken  prisoners,  an  achievement  recorded  by  no  oth-er  autnoritv. 
In  some  parts  of  these  two  decades,  however,  Livy  .gives  us  onl/i 
the  annalists'  story.  Of  the  campaigns  in  Cisalpine  Gaui,  Ligurla,' 
and  Spain,  as  described  by  him  on  their  authority,  Nissen  well 
remarks  (Untersuch. ,  p.  94),  "One  would  think  that  the  Gauls, 
Ligurians,  and  Spaniards  werethere  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being 
slaughtered  in  thousands  by  the  Romans.  Year  after  year  they 
rise  in  revolt  against  Rome,  lose  some  40,000  men  in  the  struggle, 
and  finally  submit,  only  to  begin  the  same  game  afresh  the  next 
year." 

Such  was  the  written  tradition  on  which  Livy  mainly  relied.  "We 
have  next  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  he  used  it,  and  here  we 
are  met  at  the  outset  by  tlje  difficulty  of  determining  with  exactness 
what  authorities  he  is  following  at  any  one  time  ;  for  of  the  import- 
ance of  full  and  accurate  references  he  has  no  idea,  and  often  for 
chapters  together  he  gives  us  no  clue  at  alL  More  often  still  he 
I  contents  himself  with  such  vague  phrases  as  "they  say,"  "the 
I  story  goes,"  "  some  think,"  or  speaks  in  general  terms  of  "  ancient 
'  writers"  or  "  my  authorities."  Even  where  he  mentions  a  writer 
by  name,  it  is  frequently  clear  that  the  writer  named  is  not  the  one 
whose  lead  he  is  Following  at  the  moment,  but  that  he  is  noticed 
incidentally  as  differing  from  Livy's  guide  for  the  time  being  on 
some  point  of  detail  (compare  the  references  to  Piso  in  the  first  de- 
cade, i.  55,  ii.  32,  &c).  It  is  very  rarely  that  Livy  explicitly  tells 
us  whom  he  has  selected  as  his  chief  source  (e.g. ,  Fabius,  xxii.  7  ; 
Polybius,  xxxiii.  10).  By  a  careful  analysis,  however,  of  those  por- 
tions of  his  work  which  admit  of  a  comparison  with  the  text  of  his 
acknowledged  authorities  {e.g.,  fourth  and  fifth  decades,  see  Nissen, 
Untersuchungen,  Berlin,  1863),  and  elsewhere  by  comparing  his 
version  with  tbe  known  fragments  of  the  various  annalists,  and 
with  what  we  are  told  of  their  style  and  method  of  treatment,  we 
are  able  to  form  a  general  idea  of  his  plan  of  procedure.  As  to  the 
first  decade,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  in  the  first  and  second  books 
at  any  rate  he  follows  such  older  and  simpler  writers  as  Fabius 
Pictor  and  Calpurnius  Piso  (the  only  ones  whom  he  there  refers  to. 
by  name),  to  whom,  so  far  as  the  first  book  is  concerned,  Niebuhr 
(Introd.  Led.,  p.  33)  would  add  the  poet  Ennius.  'With  the  close 
of  the  second  book  or  the  opening  of  the  third  we  come  upon  the 
first  traces  of  the  use  of  later  authors.  Valerius  Antias  is  first 
quoted  in  iii.  5,  and  signs  of  his  handiwork  are  visible  here  and 
there  throughout  the  rest  of  the  decade  (vii.  36,  ix.  27,  x.  3-5). 
In  the  fourth  book  the  principal  authority  is  apparently  Licinius 
Macer,  and  for  the  period  following  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls 
Q.  Claudius  Qnadrigarius,  whose  annals  began  at  this  point  in  the 
history.  "We  have  besides  a  single  reference  (vii.  3)  to  the  anti- 
quarian Cincius,  and  two  (iv.  23,  x.  9)  to  Q.  jEUus  Tubero,  tine  of 
the  last  in  the  list  of  annalists.  Passing  to  the  third  decade,  we 
find  ourselves  at  once  confronted  by  a  question  which  has  been 
long  and  fully  discussed — the  relation  between  Livy  and  Polybius. 
Did  Livy  use  Polybius  at  all,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  ?  (See  for 
details  Hiibner,  Grundriss  zu  Vorlcsungcn  ub.  d.  Rom.  LitUratur- 
geschichte,  p.  195). 

It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  Livy  in  this  decade  makes  con- 
siderable use  of  other  authorities  than  Polybius  (e.g.,  Fabius,  xxiL 
7  ;  Caelius  Antipater,  xxi.  33,  46,  47,  xxii.  31,  kc),  that  he  only 
once  mentions  Polybius  (xxx.  45,  "  Polybius  haudquaquam  sper- 
nendus  auctor"),  and  that,  if  he  used  him,  he  did  so  to  a  much  Ussi 
extent  than  in  tbe  fourth  and  filth  decades,  an^  in  a  very  different 
manner.  It  is  also  agreed  that  we  can  detect  in  Livy's  account  ol 
the  Hannibalic  war  two  distinct  elements,  derived  originally,  the 
one  from  a  Roman,  the  other  from  a  non-Roman  source.  But  from 
these  generally  accepted  premisses  two  opposite  conclusions  have 
been  drawn.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  maintained  (?.?.,  by  Lachmann, 
C  Peter,  H.  Peter,  Hist.  Rom.  Relliq.)  that  those  parts  of  Livy's 
uarrative  which  point  to  a  non-Roman  authority  (e.g.,  Hannibal's 
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movements  prior  to  his  invasion  of  Italy)  are  taken  by  Livy  directly 
from  l'olybius,  with  occasional  reference  of  course  to  other  writers, 
and  with  the  omission  (as  in  the  later  decades)  of  all  matters  un- 
interesting to  Livy  or  his  Komau  readers,  and  the  addition  of 
nietoncal  touches  and  occasional  comments.  It,  is -urged  that  Livy, 
who  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  decades-  shfws  himself  so  sensible  of 
ihe  great  merits  of  Polybius,  is  not  likely  to  have  ignored  him  in 
the  third,  and  that  his  more  limited  use  of  him  in  the  latter  case 
is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  closer  connexion  of  the  history  with 
fCome  and  Roman  affairs,  and  the  comparative  excellence  of  the 
available  Roman  authorities,  and,  lastly,  that  the  points  of  agree- 
ment  with  Polybius,  not  only  in  matter  but  in  expression,  can  only 
be  explained  on  the  theory  that  Livy  is  directly  following  the  great 
Greek  historian.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  (especially 
by  Schwegler,  Nitzsch,  and  K.  Bbttcher)  that  the  extent  and  nature 
of  Livy's  agreement  with  Polybius  in  this  part  of  his  work  point 
rather  to  the  use  by  both  of  a  common  original  authority.  It  is 
argued  that  Livy's  mode  of  using  his  authorities  is  tolerably 
uniform,  and  that  his  mode  of  using  Polybius  in  particular  is 
known  with  certainty  from  the  later  decades.  Consequently  the 
theory  that  he  used  Polybius  in  the  third  decade  requires  us  to 
assume  that  in  this  one  instance  he  departed  widely,  and  without 
sufficient  reason,  from  his  usual  course  of  procedure.  Moreover, 
even  in  the  passages  where  the  agreement  with  Polybius  is  most 
apparent,  there  are  so  many  discrepancies  and  divergencies  in 
detail,  and  so  many  unaccountable  omissions  and  additions,  as  to 
render  it  inconceivable  that  he  had  the  text  of  Polybius  before  him. 
But  ali  these  are  made  intelligible  if  we  suppose  Livy  to  have  been 
here  following  directly  or  indirectly  the  same  original  sources  that 
were  used  by  Polybius.  The  earliest  of  these  original  sources  was 
probably  Silenus,  with  whom  may  possibly  be  placed,  for  books 
xxi.,  xxii.,  Fabius  Pictor.  The  latter  Livy  certainly  used  directly 
for  some  parts  of  the  decade.  The  former  he  almost  as  certainly 
knew  only  at  second  hand,  the  intermediate  authority  being  prob- 
ably C*lius  Antipater.  This  writer,  who  confined  himself  to  a 
history  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  in  seven  books,  is  expressly 
referred  to  by  Livy  eleven  times  in  the  third  decade  ;  and  in  other 
passages  where  his  name  is  not  mentioned  Livy  can  be  shown  to 
have  followed  him  (e.g.,  xxii.  5,  t49,  50,  51;  xxiv.  9).  In  the 
latter  books  of  the  decade  his  chief  authority  is  possibly  Valerius 
Antias. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  decades  the  question  of  Livy's  authorities 

S resents  no  great  difficulties,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
issen  in  his  masterly  Untersachungen  have  met  with  general 
acceptance.  These  may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows.  In  the 
portions  of  the  history  which  deal  with  Greece  and  the  East,  Livy 
follows  Polybius,  and  these  portions  are  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  rest  by  their  superior  clearness,  accuracy,  and  fulness.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  the  history  of  Italy  and  western  Europe  he  falls 
back  on  Roman  annalists,  especially,  it  seems,  on  Claudius 
Quadiigarius  and  Valerius  Antias, —a  most  unfortunate  choice, — 
and  from  them  too  he  takes  the  annalistic  mould  into  which  his 
matter  is  cast. 

Livy's  general  method  of  using  these  authorities  was  certainly 
not  such  as  would  be  deemed  satisfactory  in  a  modern  historian. 
He  is  indeed  free  from  the  grosser  faults  of  deliberate  injustice  and 
falsification,  and  he  resists  that  temptation  to  invent  to  which  "  the 
minds  of  authors  are  only  too  much  inclined  "  (xxii.  7).  Nor  is  he 
unconscious  of  the  necessity  for  some  kind  of  criticism.  He  distin- 
guishes between  rumour  and  the  precise  statements  of  recognized 
authorities  (cf.  xxi.  46,  v.  21,  vii.  6).  The  latter  he  reproduced  in 
the  main  faithfully,  but  with  a  certain  exercise  of  discretion. 
Where  they  disagreed,  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  occasionally 
pronouncing  in  favour  of  one  version  rather  than  another  (ii.  41, 
xxi.  46),  though  often  on  no  adequate  grounds,  or  attempting  to 
reconcile  and  explain  discrepancies  (vi.  12,  38).  Where  he  detects 
or  suspects  the  insertion  of  fabulous  matter  he  has  no  scruple  in 
saying  so  (e.g.,  ii.  7,  v.  21,  "inseritur  huic  loco  fabula").  Gross 
exaggerations,  such  as  those  in  which  Valerius  Antias  indulged,  he 
roundly  denounces  (xxxvi.  38,  "in  augendo  numero  non  alius 
iutemperantior"),  and  with  equal  plainness  of  speech  he  condemns 
the  family  vanity  which  had 'so  constantly  corrupted  and  distorted 
the  truth.  "I  suppose,"  he  says  (viii.  40),  "that  the  record  and 
memorial  of  these  matters  hath  been  depraved  and  corrupted  by 
these  funeral  orations  of  praises,  ....  while  every  houso  and 
family  draweth  to  it  tho  honour  and  renown  of  noble  exploits, 
martial  feats,  and  dignities  by  any  untruth  and  lie,  so  it  be 
colourable."  Tho  legendary  character  of  the  earliest  traditions  he 
frankly  admits.  "'Such  things  as  are  reported  either  before  or  at 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  more  beautified  and  set  out  with  poets' 
fables  than  grounded  upon  pure  and  faithful  records,  1  menu  neither 
to  aver  nor  disprove"  (/Va/.) ;  and  of  the  whole  history  previous 
to  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  (390  u.c.)  he  writes  that  it  was 
obscure  "both  in  regard  of  exceeding  antiquity,  and  also  for  that 
in  thoso  days  there  were  very  few  writings  and  monuments,  the 
only  faithful  safeguard  and  true  remembrancers  of  deeds  past ;  and, 
besides,  whatsoever   was   K^uteiud   in  the  commentaries  of  the  . 


priests  and  in  other  public  or  private  records,  the  same  for  the  most 
part,  when  the  city  was  burned,  perished  withal."  Further  than 
this,  however,  Livy's  criticism  does  not  go.  Where  his  written 
authorities  are  not  palpably  inconsistent  with  each  other  or  with 
probability  he  accepts  and  transcribes  their  record  without  any 
further  inquiry,  nor  does  he  ever  attempt  to  get  behind  this  re 
cord  in  order  to  discover  the  original  evidence  on  which  it  rested. 
His  acceptance  in  any  particular  case  of  the  version  given  by  an 
annalist  by  no  means  implies  that  he  has  by  careful  inquiry  satis, 
fied  himself  of  its  truth.  At  the  most  it  only  presupposes  a  com- 
parison with  other  versions,  equally  secoud  hand,  but  either  less 
generally  accepted  or  less  in  harmony  with  his  own  views  of  the 
situation  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  reasons  he  gives  for  his  prefer- 
ence of  one  account  over  another  are  eminently  unscientific  (e.g., 
xxvi.  49,  "media  simillima  veris").  Livy's  history,  then,  rests  on 
no  foundation  of  original  research  or  even  of  careful  verification. 
It  is  a  compilation,  and  even  as  such  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
For  we  cannot  credit  Livy  with  having  made  such  a  preliminary 
survey  of  his  authorities  as  would  enable  him  fo  determine  their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  fuse  their  various  narratives  into  a  con- 
sistent whole.  It  is  clear,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  circle  of 
authorities  for  any  one  decade  was  a  comparatively  small  one,  that 
of  these  he  selected  one,  and  transcribed  him  with  the  necessary 
embellishments  and  other  slight  modifications  until  impelled 
by  various  reasons  to  drop  him.  He  then,  without  warning,  takes 
up  another,  whom  he  follows  in  the  same  way.  The  result  is  a 
curious  mosaic,  in  which  pieces  of  all  colours  and  dates  are  found  side 
by  side,  and  in  which  even  the  great  artistic  skill  displayed  through- 
out fails  to  conceal  the  lack  of  internal  unity.  Thus  many  of  Livy's 
inconsistencies  are  due  to  his  having  pieced  together  two  versions, 
each  of  which  gave  a  differently  coloured  account  of  the  same  event. 
Mommseu  has  clearly  shown  that  this  is  what  has  happened  in  his 
relation  of  the  legal  proceedings  against  the  elder  Africanus  in  book 
xxxviii.  (Horn,  Forschungen,  ii.);  and  in  the  story  of  -the  first 
secession,  as  he  tells  it,  the  older  version  which  represented  it  as 
due  to  political  and  the  later  which  explained  it  by  economical 
grievances  are  found  side  by  side.  Similarly  a  change  from  one 
authority  to  another  leads  him  not  ^infrequently  to  copy  from  the 
latter  statements  inconsistent  with  thoso  he  took  from  the  former, 
to  forget  what  he  has  previously  said,  or  to  treat  as  known  a  fact 
which  has  not  been  mentioned  before  (cf.  ii.  1,  xxxiv.  6,  and 
Weissenborn's  Introduction,  p.  37).  In  other  cases  where  the  same 
event  has  been  placed  by  different  annalists  in  different  years,  or 
where  their  versions  of  it  varied,  it  reappears  in  Livy  as  two  events. 
Thus  the  four  campaigns  against  the  Volsci  (ii.  17  sq.)  are,  as 
Schwegler  (H.  G.,  i.  13)  rightly  says,  simply  variations  of  one  single 
expedition.  Other  instances  of  such  "doublettes^  are  the  two 
single  combats  described  in  xxiii.  46  and  xxv.  18,  and  the  two 
battles  at  Brecula  in  Spain  (xxvii.  17  and  xxviii.  12).  Without 
doubt  too  much  of  the  chronological  confusion  observable  throughout 
Livy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  follows  now  one  now  another 
authority,  heedless  of  their  differences  on  this  head.  Thus  he 
vacillates  between  the  Catonian  and  Varrdnian  reckoning  of  the 
years  of  the  city,  and  between  the  chronologies  of  Polybius  and  tho 
Roman  annalists. 

To  these  defects  in  his  method  must  be  added  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  always  succeed  even  in  accurately  reproducing  the 
authority  ho  is  for  the  time  following.  In  the  case  of  Polybius.  for 
instance,  he  allows  himself  great  freedom  in  omitting  what  strikes 
him  as  irrelevant,  or  tedious,  or  uninteresting  to  his  Roman  readers, 
a  process  in  which  much  valuable  matter  disappears.  In  other 
cases  his  desire  to  give  a  vividness  and  point  to  what  he  doubtless 
considered  the  rather  bald  and  dry  style  of  Polybius  leads  him  into 
absurdities  and  inaccuracies.  Thus  by  the  treaty  with  Antiochus 
{188  u.  c )  it  was  provided  that  the  Greek  communities  of  Asia  Minor 
"shall  settle  their  mutual  differences  by  arbitration,"  and  so  far 
Livy  correctly  transcribes  Polybius,  but  he  adds  with  a  rhetorical 
flourish,  "or,  if  both  parties  prefer  it,  by  war"  {xxxviii.  38). 
Elsewhere  his  blunders  are  apparently  due  to  haste,  or  ignorance,  or 
sheer  eaivl>'s>]n-ss  ;  thus,  \'<<l  iiiMili^e,  when  Polybius  speaks  of  the 
jEtolians  assembling  at  their  capital  Thermon,  Livy  (xxxiii.  35) 
not  only  substitutes  Thermopyla?,  but  gratuitously  informs  his 
readers  that  here  the  Pylaean  assemblies  were  held.  Thanks  partly 
to  carelessness,  partly  to  mistranslation,  he  makes  sad  havoc  (xxxv. 
5  sq. )  of  Polybius's  account  of  tho  battle  of  Cynoscephala?,  while  in 
xxxviii.  7  he  mistakes  Bvptovs  ("  shields  ")  for  Bvpas  ("doors"),  and 
makes  nonsenso  of  the  passage  accordingly.  Finally,  Livy  cannot 
lie  altogether  acquitted  on  the  charge  of  having  here  and  there 
modified  Polybius  in  the  interests  of  Rome,  as  when  he  gives  an 
air  of  magnanimous  moderation  to  the  spoliation  of  Anibracia  (1*89 
b.c),  by  adding,  after  describing  the  carrying  away  of  all  statues, 
bronzes,  and  pictures,  "nihil  nraiterea  tactum  rioUtuinvo" 
(xxxviii.  9,  comp.  xlv.  19  ;  and  Nissen,  [Inters.,  p.  3-1). 

Serious  as  these  defects  in  Livy's  method  appear  if 
viewed  in  the  Light  of  modem  criticism,  it  is  probable  that 
they   were   easily    pardoned,   if    indeed   they   were   ever 
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disu  rered,  by  his   contemporaries.     For  it   was   on   the 
artistic  rather  than  on  the  critical  side  of  history  that  stress 
was  almost  universally  laid  in  antiquity,  and  the  thing»that 
above  all  others  was  expected  from  the  historian  was  not 
so  much  a  scientific  investigation  and  accurate  exposition 
of  the  truth,  as  its  skilful  presentation  in  such  a  form  as 
would  charm  and  interest  the  reader.     In  this  sense  Cicero, 
)De  Legg.,  i.  2,  speaks  of  history  as  an  "  opus  oratorium," 
dud  Quintilian,  x.  1,  as  "  a  prose  poem  "  (carmen  sdiutum) ; 
and  so  we  find  that  in  the  judgment  of  ancient  critics  it  is 
:by  their  artistic  merits  that  historians  stand  or  falL     Tried 
toy  this  standard,  Livy  deservedly  won  and  held  a  place  in 
the  very  first  rank.    Asinius  Pollio  sneered  at  his  Patavinity, 
and    the  emperor  Caligula    denounced    him    as  verbose, 
but    with  these   exceptions  the  opinion  of  antiquity  was 
unanimous  in   pronouncing   him   a   consummate   literary 
workman.     The  classical  purity  of  his  style,  the  eloquence 
of   his    speeches,  the   skill   with  which  he  depicted   the 
play  of  emotion,  and  his  masterly  portraiture  of  great  men, 
are  all  in  turn  warmly  commended,  and  in   our  own  day 
we  question  if  any  ancient  historian  is  either  more  readable 
or  more  widely  read.     It  js  true  that  for  us  his  artistic 
treatment  of  history  is  not  without  its  drawbacks.     The 
more  trained  historical  sense  of  modern  times  is  continually 
shocked  by  the  obvious  untruth  of  his  colouring,  especially 
in  the  earlier  parts  of  his  history,  by  the  palpable  unreality 
of  many  of  the  speeches,  and  by  the  naivete  with  which  he 
omits  everything,  however  important,  which  he  thinks  will 
weary  his  readers.     But  in  spite  of  all  this  we  are  forced 
to  acknowledge  that,  as  a  master  of  what  we  may  perhaps 
call  "  narrative  history,"  he  has  no  superior  in  antiquity ; 
for,  inferior  as  he  is  to  Thucydides,  to  Polybius,  and  even 
to  Tacitus  in  philosophic  power  and  breadth  of  view,  he'is 
at  least  their  equal  in  the  skill  with  which  he  tells  his  story. 
He  is  indeed  the  prince  of  chroniclers,  and  in  this  respect 
not  unworthy  to  be  classed  even  with  Herodotus  (Quint., 
x.  1).     Nor  is  anything  more  remarkable  than  the  way  in 
which  Livy's  fine  taste  and  sense  of  proportion,  his  true 
poetic  feeling  and  genuine  enthusiasm,  saved  him  from 
the  besetting  faults  of  the  mode  of  treatment  which  he 
adopted.     The  most  superficial  comparison  of  his  account 
of  the  earliest  days  of  Rome  with  that  given  by  Dionysius 
shows  from  what  depths  of  tediousness  he  was  preserved 
by  these  qualities.     Instead  of  the  wearisome  prolixity  and 
the    mispraced  pedantry    which  make   the   latter   almost 
unreadable,  we  find  the  old  tales  briefly  and  simply  told. 
Their  primitive  beauty  is  not  .marred  by  any  attempt  to 
force  them  into  an  historical  mould,  or  disguised  beneath 
an  accumulation  of  the  insipid  inventions  of  later  times. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  not  treated  as  mere  tales  for 
oliiiJuen,  for  Livy  never  forgets  the  dignity  that  belongs 
to  them  as  the  prelude  to  the  great  epic  of  Rome,  and 
as  consecrated  by  the  faith  of  generations.     Perhaps  an 
even  stronger  proof  of  the  skill  which  enabled  Livy  to 
avoid  dangers  which  were,  fatal  to  weaker  men  is  to  be 
found  in  his  speeches.     We  cannot  indeed  regard  them, 
with  the  ancients,  as  the  best  part  of  his  history,  for  the 
majority  of  them  are  obviously  unhistorical,  and  nearly  all 
savour  somewhat  too.  much  of  the  rhetorical  schools  to  be 
perfectly  agreeable  to  modern  taste.     To  appreciate  them 
we  must  take  them  for  what  they  are,  pieces  of  declama- 
tion, intended  either  to  enliven  the  course  of  the  narrative, 
to  place  vividly  before  the  reader  the  feelings  and  aims  of 
the  chief  actors,  or  more  frequently  still  to  enforce  some 
lesson    which   the   author   himself    has    at   heart.  *  The 
substance  no  doubt  of  many  of  them  Livy  -took  from  his 
authorities,  but  their  form  is  his  own,  and,  in  throwing 
into  them  all  his  own  eloquence  and  enthusiasm,  he  not 
only  acted  in  conformity  with  the  established  traditions  of 
his  art.  but  found  a  welcome  outlet  for  feelings  and  ideas 


which  the  fall  of  the  republic  had  deprived  of  all  other 
means  of  expression. «  To  us,  therefore,  they  are  valuablo 
not  only  for  their  eloquence,  but  still  more  as  giving  us 
our  clearest  insight  into  Livy's  own  sentiments,  his  lofty 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  Rome,  his  appreciation  of  Roman 
courage  and  firmness,  and  his  reverence  for  the  simple 
virtues  of  older  times.  But,  freely  as  Livy  uses  this  privilege 
of  speechmaking,  his  correct  taste  keeps  his  rhetoric  within 
reasonable  limits.  With  a  very  few  exceptions  tho 
speeches  are  dignified  in  tone,  full  of  life,  and  have  at 
least  a  dramatic  propriety,  while  of  such  iucongruous  and 
laboured  absurdities  as  the  speech  which  Dionysius  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Romulus,  after  the  rape  of  the  Sabine 
women,  there  are  no  instances  in  Livy. 

But,  if  our  estimate  of  the  merits  of  his  speeches  is 
moderated  by  doubts  as  to  his  right  to  introduce  them  at 
all,  no  such  scruples  interfere  with  our  admiration  for  the 
skill  with  which  he  has  drawn  the  portraits  of  the  great 
men  who  figure  in  his  pages.  We  may  indeed  doubt 
whether  in  all  cases  they  are  drawn  with  perfect  accuracy 
and  impartiality,  but  of  their  life-like  vigour  and  clearness 
there  can  be  no  question.  With  Livy  this  portrait-paint- 
ing was  a  labour  of  love.  "To  all  great  men,"  says  Seneca, 
"he  gave  their  due  ungrudgingly,"  but  he  is  at  his  best- in 
dealing  with  those  who,  like  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  "  the 
Delayer, "  were  in  his  eyes  the  most  perfect  types  of  the 
true  Roman.  Over  their  pictures  he  lingers  with  loving 
care.  Each  act  of  their  lives,  and  every  speech  that  is  put 
into  their  mouths,  adds  something  to  the  completeness  of 
the  sketch,  or  brings  into  stronger  relief  its  characteristic 
features,  and  thus  the  desired  impression  is  produced  more 
indelibly  than  by  pages  of  critical  analysis  or  panegyric. 

The  general  effect  of  Livy's  narrative  is  no  doubt  a 
little  spoilt  by  the  awkward  arrangement,  adopted  from 
his  authorities,  which  obliges  him  to  group  the  events  by 
years,  and  thus  to  disturb  their  natural  relations  and  con- 
tinuity. As  the  result  his  history  has  tire  appearance  of 
being  rather  a  series  of  brilliant  pictures  loosely  strung 
together  than  a  coherent  narrative.  But  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  copious  variety  of  thought  and  language, 
and  the"  evenly  flowing  style  which  carried  him  safely 
through  the  dreariest  periods  of  his  history;  and  still  more 
remarkable  is  the  dramatic  power  he  displays  when  some 
great  crisis  or  thrilling  episode  stirs  his  blood.  The  sen- 
tences with  which  he  begins  his  account  of  the  sack  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls  are  impressive  in  their  solemn  sim- 
plicity: — "In  the  same  year  one  II.  Ca;dicius,  a  plebeian, 
gave  notice  to  the  tribunes  that  in  the  new  road  where  noWj 
there  standeth  a  chapel,  above  the  temple  of  Vesta,  there 
was  in  the  still  time  of  the  night  a  voice  heard,  louder 
than  any  man's,  commanding  that  the  magistrates  shoukj 
be  told  that  the  Gauls  were  coming"  (vi.  32).  With 
genuine  tragic  irony  he  describes  how,  as  the  hour  of  their 
fate  drew  nigh,  the  minds  of  the  Romans  were  blinded  (vi.' 
37),  and  how  they  forgot  their  ancient  cunning  in  counsel 
and  their  courage  in  the  fight,  till  "full  unhappily  and  in 
an  ill  hour "  they  were  scattered  to  the  winds  by  their 
foes.  Equally  vivid  is  his  picture  of  the  self-deration  of 
the  senators  who  refused  to  save  themselves  by  flight— 
"  then  the  elders  that  had  triumphed  aforetime,  and  been 
consuls,  openly  gave  out  and  said  that  they  would  live  and 
die  together  with  them."  .  •  .  But  we  hove  not  space  to 
follow  the  story  to  its  triumphant  close,  when  the  banished 
Camillus  arrived  to  save  the  country  which  bad  driven  him 
into  exile,  ft  Nor  can  we  do  more  than  refer  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  forced  march  of  the  consul  Claudius  in  the 
Second  Punic  War,  of  the  battle  by  the  river  Metaurus.  and 
the  death  of  Hasdrubal. 

Livy,  however,  is  not,  always  at  "his  best.  For  the  full 
exercise  of   his  powers   he   seems   to  require  either  th> 
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stimulus  supplied  by  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  par- 
ticular events  he  is  describing,  or  the  absence  of  any 
authority  so  fu!l  and  so  little  to  be  disregarded  as  to  fetter 
his  freedom.  Certain  it  is  that  in  his  accounts  of  the 
kingly  period,  and  of  the  Hannibalic  war,  he  is  seen  to 
much  better  advantage  than  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  decades. 
We  may  naturally  suppose  too  that  his  energies  flagged 
as  the  work  progressed ;  and  in  the  extant  fragments  of 
the  ninety-first  book  other  critics  besides  Xiebuhr  have 
detected  the  signs  of  failing  strength. 

In  style  and  language  Livy  represents  the  best  period  of 
Latin  prose  writing.  He  has  passed  far  beyond  the  bald 
and  meagre  diction  of  the  early  chroniclers.  In  his  hands 
Latin  accpiired  a  flexibility  and  a  richness  of  vocabulary 
unknown  to  it  before.  If  he  writes  with  less  finish  and 
a  less  perfect  rhythm  than  his  favourite  model  Cicero,  he 
excels  him  in  the  varied  structure  of  his  periods,  and  their 
adaptation  to  the  subject-matter.  It  is  true  that  here  and 
there  the  "  creamy  richness "  of  his  style  becomes  ver- 
bosity, and  that  he  occasionally  draws  too  freely  on  his 
inexhaustible  store  of  epithets,  metaphors,  and  turns  of 
speech ;  but  these  faults,  which  did.  not  escape  the  censure 
even  of  friendly  critics  like  Quintilian,  are  comparatively 
rare  in  the  extant  parts  of  his  work.  From  the  tendency 
to  use  a  poetic  diction  in  prose,  which  was  so  conspicuous 
a  fault  in  the  writers  of  the  silver  age,  Livy  is  not  wholly 
free.  In  his  earlier  books  especially  there  are  numerous 
phrases  and  sentences  which  have  an  unmistakably  poetic 
ring,  recalling  sometimes  Ennius  and  more  often  his  con- 
temporary Virgil  (see  for  instance  Teuffel,  p.  482,  n.  14). 
But  in  Livy  this  poetic  element  is  kept  within  bounds, 
and  serves  only  to  give  warmth  and  vividness  to  the 
narrative.  Similarly,  though  the  in  fluence  of  rhetoric  upon 
his  language,  as  well  as  upon  his  general  treatment,  is 
clearly  perceptible,  he  has  not  the  perverted  love  of 
antithesis,  paradox,  and  laboured  word-painting  which 
offends  us  in  Tacitus;  and,  in  spite  of  the  Venetian  richness 
of  his  colouring,  and  the  copious  flow  of  his  words,  he  is  on 
the  whole  wonderfully  natural  and  simple. 

These  merits,  not  less  than  the  high  tone  and  easy  grace 
of  his  narrative  and  the  eloquence  of  his  speeches,  gave 
Livy  a  hold  on  Roman  readers  such  as  only  Cicero  and 
Virgil  besides  him  ever  obtained.  His  history  formed 
the  groundwork  of  nearly  all  that  was  afterwards  written 
on  the  subject.  Plutarch,  writers  on  rhetoric  like  the  elder 
Seneca,  moralists  like  Valerius  Maximus,  went  to  Livy  for 
their  stock  examples.  Florus  and  Eutropius  abridged  him; 
Orosius  extracted  from  him  his  proofs  of  the  sinful  blind- 
ness of  the  pagan  world ;  and  in  every  school  Livy  was 
firmly  established  as  a  text-book  for  the  Roman  youth. 

By  far  the  most  complete  account  of  vhe  various  editions  of  Livy, 
and  ef  all  tliat  has  been  written  lypon  him,  will  be  found  in  Emil 
Uiibncr'a  Oruiidriss  zu  Vorlcsunqcn  iibcr  die  Jiomische  Literatur- 
ijcsrhkhle,  4th  cd.,  Berlin,  1878.  The  most  successful  translation 
of  his  history  is  that  by  Philemon  Holland,  London,  1600.  (H   F.  P.) 

LIZARD.  The  name  Lizard  (Lat.,  lacerta)  originally 
referred  only  to  the  small  European  species  of  four-legged 
reptiles,  but  is  now  applied  to  a  whole  order  (Lacertilia) 
which  is  represented  by  extremely  numerous  species  in  all 
temperate  and  tropical  parts  of  the  globe.  Lizards  may  be 
described  as  reptiles  with  a  more  or  less  elongate  body 
terminating  in  a  tail,  and  with  the  skin  either  folded  into 
scales  (as  in  snakes)  or  granular  or  tubercular;  legs  are 
generally  present — usually  four,  rarely  two  in  number — 
but  sometimes  they  are  reduced  to  rudiments  or  entirely 
hidden  below  the  skin  ;  the  jaws  aio  toothed,  and  the  two 
mandibles  firmly  united  in  front  by  an  osseous  suture. 
Eyelids  are  generally  present.  The  vent  is  a  transverse 
slit,  and  not  longitudinal  as  in  Crocodilians.  Other  struc- 
tural characteristics,  especially  of  the  skeleton,  separate 
lizirds  from  the  othar  orders  of  reptiles  :  but  will  he  better 


understood  if  described  in  relation  to  the  other  members 
of  that  class.     See  Reptiles. 

At  a  low  estimate  the  number  of  described  species  of 
lizards  may  be  given  as  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred.1 
They  are.  extremely  scarce  north  of  60°  N.  lat.  ;  and  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  the  southern  point  of  Patagonia 
forms  the  furthest  limit  of  their  range.  As  we  approach 
the  tropics,  the  variety  of  forms  and  the  number  of 
individuals  increase  steadily,  the  most  specialized  and  the 
most  developed  forms  (the  monitors  and  leguaus)  being 
restricted  to  the  tropical  regions  where  lizards  abound. 
They  have  adapted  themselves  to  almost  every  physical 
condition,  except  the  extreme  cold  of  high  latitudes  or 
altitudes.  Those  inhabiting  temperate  latitudes  hibernate. 
The  majority  live  on  broken  ground,  rocks  with  or  without 
vegetation  ;  others  are  arboreal ;  to  a  few  (certain  monitors) 
the  neighbourhood  of  water  is  a  necessity;  whilst  others  are 
true  desert  animals,  in  colour  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
their  surroundings.  Some,  like  many  geckos,  live  near  or 
in  houses,  being  enabled  by  a  peculiar  apparatus  of  their 
toes  to  run  along  perpendicular  and  even  overhanging 
surfaces.  No  lizard  enters  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of 
one  species,  the  leguan  of  the  Galapagos  (Amblyrhynchus), 
which  feeds  on  sea-weed.  Some,  like  the  majority  of  the 
geckos,  are  nocturnal. 

The  motions  of  most  lizards  are  executed  with  great  but 
not  enduring  rapidity.  With  the  exception  of  the  chamas- 
leon,  all  drag  their  body  over  the  ground,  the  limbs  being 
wide  apart,  turned  outwards,  and  relatively  to  the  bulk  of 
the  body  generally  weak.  But  the  limbs  show  with  regard 
to  development  ,great  variation,  and  an  uninterrupted 
transition  from  the  most  perfect  condition  of  two  pairs  with 
five  separate  clawed  toes  to  their  total  disappearance; 
yet  even  limbless  lizards  retain  rudiments  of  the  osseous 
framework  below  the  skin.  The  motions  of  these  limb- 
less liza  ds  are  very  similar  to  those  of  snakes,  which 
they  resemble  in  their  elongate  body  passing  into  a  long 
cylindrical  and  tapering  tail. 

In  a  great  many  lizards  (Lacertidx,  skinks,  geckos)  the 
muscles  of  the  several  vertebral  segments  of  the  tail  are  so 
loosely  connected,  and  the  axis  of  the  vertebrae  is  so  weak,  that 
the  tail  breaks  off  with  the  greatest  facility.  The  part  severed 
retains  its  muscular  irritability  for  a  short  time,  wriggling 
as  if  it  were  a  living  creature.  A  lizard  thus  mutilated 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  affected  by  its  loss,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  part  is  reproduced  ;  but,  whilst  the  muscles 
and  also  the  integuments  may  be  perfectly  regenerated,  the 
osseous  part  always  remains  replaced  by  a  cartilaginous 
rod,  without  vertebral  segmentation.  This  faculty  is  of 
great  advantage  to  the  lizards  endowed  with  it ;  they  are 
either  species  in  which  the  tail  has  no  special  function, 
such  as  to  assist  in  a  particular  kind  of  locomotion  or  to 
serve  as  a  weapon  of  defence,  or  they  are  small  species 
which  lack  other  means  of  escape  from  their  numerous 
enemies.  The  geckos  are  even  able  to  throw  off  their  tail 
spontaneously,  and  are  said  to  do  this  frequently  when 
pursued  by  some  other  animal,  which  is  satisfied  with 
capturing  the  wriggling  member,  whilst  the  owner  saves  its 
life  by  a  rapid  flight. 

The  majority  of  lizards  are  carnivorous,  the  larger  feed- 
ing on  small  mammals,  birds,  fishes,  and  eggs,  the  smaller 
on  insects,  worms,  and  other  invertebrates.  Not  a  few, 
however,  are  herbivorous,  as  tho  larger  lcguins,  and  many 
agamas.  This  difference  in  diet  is  quite  independent  of 
modifications  of  dentition.     Generally  the  teeth  are  simply 


. 1  The  two  latest  general  works  on  lizards  are  those  by  Dume>il  and 
Bibron  {ErpUologie  gtn6rale,  with  atlas,  torn,  i.-ix.,  Paris,  1834-54, 
8vo),  and  by  J.  K  Gray  (Catalogue  of  Lizards  in  the  CoUtcihn  qfths 
British  Museum,  Londou,  1845,  8vo).  Both  are  now  antiquated,  and 
:i  uew  edition  of  either  is  mach  required. 
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conical,  pointed,  more  rarely  blunt,  or  notched  at  the  top 
or  sides.  Always  anchylosed  with  the  bone,  they  are 
inserted  either  on  the  inner  side  of  the  margin  of  the  jaws 
(pleurodontes),  or  on  the  edge  of  the  bones  (acrodontes). 
The  form  of  the  tongue  exhibits  many  modifications  which 
have  been  used  for  the  division  of  the  order  into  families, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  systematic  list  given  below. 

All  lizards  are  oviparous,  the  eggs  being  of  an  oval  shape, 
and  covered  with  a  hard  or  leathery  calcareous  shell. 
The  number  of  eggs  laid  is,  in  comparison  with  other 
reptiles  small,  perhaps  never  exceeding  forty,  and  some, 
like  the  anolis  and  geckos,  deposit  only  one  or  two  at  a 
time,  but  probably  the  act  of  oviposition  is  repeated  in 
these  lizards  at  frequent  intervals.  The  parents  do  sot 
take  care  of  their  progeny,  and  leave  the  eggs  to  hatch 
■where  they  were  deposited.  In  a  few  lizards,  however, 
the  teggs  are  retained  in  the  oviduct  until  the  embryo  is 
fully  developed;  these  species,  then,  bring  forth  living 
young,  and  are  called  ovoviviparous. 

No  lizard  is  venomous,  with,  perhaps,,  a  singje  exception 
(Heloderma)  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

The  order  of  lizards  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
suborders  and  families  : — 

First  Suborder. — Cionocrania. 

YertebrsB  proccelian  ;  an  orbital  ring  unth  a  temporal  bar  more  or 
less  complete  ;  columella  present ;  parietal  bone  single. 

Family  1.  Monitoridm.— Scales  of  the  belly  oblong,  quadrangular, 
in  cross-bands,  on  the  back  and  tail  rhombic,  very  small  or  granular. 
Tongue  very  long,  exsertile,  ending  in  two  long  filaments,  sheathed 
at  the  base.  Head  with  small  polygonal  shields.  The  largest 
lizards,  inhabiting  the  African,  Indian,  and  Australian  regions. 

Genera:  Psammosaums,  Odatria,  Varanus  {Monitor),  Hydro&aurus. 

Family  2.  Tejidse. — Scales  small,  granular,  sometimes  with  larger 
tubercles;  those  of  the  belly  oblong,  quadrangular,  in  cross  bands. 
Head  with  large  symmetrical  scutes.  Tongue  long,  scaly,  bifid  at 
the  end.  Dentition  acrodont.  No  fold  of  the  skin,  along  the  sides. 
Tropical  and  subtropical  America. 

Genera:  Tyut,  Callopistes,  Ameiva,  Caemidophorus,  fiicrodon,  Acrantus, 
Centropyx,  CrocodUurus,  Ada,  Custa.  , 

Family  3.  Lacertidm. — Scutellation  as  in  the  preceding  family. 
Tongue  long,  exsertile,  bifid  at  the  end,  without  sheath  at  tie  base. 
Dentition  pleurodont.  Old  World,  especially  from  the  Europo- 
Asiatic,  African,  and  Indian  regions. 

Genera :  Lacerta,  Tropidosaura,  Tachydromus,  Jehnotropis,  Aeanthodaetylus, 
Psammodromut,  Scrapteira,  Eremiat,  Mesalina,  Cabrita,  Ophiops,  Chondrophwps, 
Traehttoptychus. 

Family  4.  Xanthusiidm. — Distinguished  from  the  preceding 
family  by  a  broader  non-exsertile  tongue.  California,  Central 
America,  and  Cuba. 

Genera:  Santhusia,  Lepidophyma,  Cricosaura^ 

Family  5.  TrachycUi-mi. — Scales  arranged  in.  transverse  rows, 
frequently  swollen  or  tubercular.  Tongue  ending  in  two  short 
points.  Dentition  pleurodont.  No  femoral  pores.  Central 
America,  extending  into  the  subtropical  parts  of  North  America. 

Genera :  Eelodsrma,  Gerrhonotus, 

Family  6.  Zonuridm. — Scales  arranged  in  transverse  rows,  quad- 
rangular, those  of  the  back  generally  keeled  ;  a  fold  of  the  skin 
runs  along  the  side  of  the  body,  separating  the  upper  from  the 
lower  parts.  Head  with  large  symmetrical  shields.  Tympanum 
distinct.  African  region;  Pseudopus  from  the  Europo- Asiatic,  and 
Ophisaurus  from  the  North  American  region. 

Genera :  Cordylus,  Zonwvs,  Platyxaurus,  Gerr/iosanrus,  PUvrottrichtts,  Saur- 
ophit,  Cattia,  Ptevdoput,  Ophisaurus,  H<<alo$aurus. 

Family  7.  Chaltididse. — Scales  arranged  in  transverse  bands, 
quadrangular;  scarcely  a  trace  of  a  lateral  fold  in  front.  Head 
with  large  symmetrical  shields.  Tongue  scaly,  bifid  in  front. 
Typanum  hidden.  Body  long,  with  rudimentary  limbs.  Tropical 
America. 

Genera:  Brachypus,  Microdactylia  Chalets,  Ophiognomon,  Bachia.  Proptu, 
fleterodactylus. 

Family  8.  Cercosaundse.—  Scales  rhombic  or  quadrangular,  gene- 
rally arranged  in  transverse  series.  No  lateral  told,  or  cmly  a  trace 
of  it.  Head  with  large  symmetrical  shields.  Tongue  scaly,  bifid 
in  front.  Tympanum  distinct.  Body  moderatoly  elongate,  with 
four  developed  limbs.     Males  with  femoral  pores.    Tropical  America. 

Genera  :  Cercotavra.  Pantodaetylus,  C/ialeidolepis,  Jphisa.  Percdaetylus,  Placo- 
atpis,   Lepidosoma.  Ecpleopus,   Euxpmidiilns.   Cricosaura,  Pivctoporus, 
Urosaura,  Emphrastotis,  Lepidophyma,  Loxophottt,  Treliotcincut. 

Family   9.    Cltamsesairidx.— Bod>-  slender    with    rudimentary 


limbs.  Scales  arranged  in  transverse  series,  equal  nil  round  the 
body,  provided  wfth  a  sharp  keel,  the  keels  forming  longitudinal 
ridges  ;  no  lateral  fold.  Typanum  distinct.  Tongue  with  n  wry 
shallow  notch  in  front.     South  Africa. 

Genus:  Chamxsaura. 

Family  10.  Gymiwphthalmidx. — The  entire  body  is  iowtv.1  with 
rounded  imbricate  quineuncial  scales;  head  with  symmetrical  sluelds. 
No  eyelids.  Nostrils  lateral,  in  a  single  shield.  liody  long,  with 
tho  limbs  small  or  rudimentary.  Irregularly  distributed  our  the 
tropical  regions. 

Genera:  GumnophthaUnus,  Epaphelttf.  Ableplmrus.  BUpharosttrct,  (V«/.'*»W«N 
pharos,  Morethia,  j/enetia.  Micntla,  Lensta.  lihphartutisis. 

Family  11.  Pygopodidse. — Scutellation  p  *  in  the  preceding  family, 
but  the  nostrils  are  situated  above  tho  upper  edge  of  the  first  labial 
shield.  No  eyelids.  Body  long,  with,  a  pair  of  rudimentary  hind 
limbs  only.     Australia. 

Genera:  Pugopus,  Delnta. 

Family  12.  Aprasiidse. — Scutellation  as  in  the  preceding  fa  mi  I  Irs, 
the  nostrils  in  a  suture  between  the  nasal  and  ur«t  labial  shields. 
No  eyelids.     Limbs  none.     Australia. 

Genus:  Aprasia. 

Family  13.  Lialtdm. — Scales  imbricate,  quiiieuncinlly  arranged  ; 
head  with  imbricate  scale-like  shields.  No  eyelids.  I3od\'  long, 
■with  a  pair  of  rudimentary  hind  limbs  only.     Australia. 

Genus:  Lialie. 

Family  14.  Scincidte. — The  entire  body  is  covered  with  rounued 
imbricate  scales,  quincuncially  arranged  ;  bend,  with  symmetrical 
shields.  Eyelids  developed.  Nostrils  behind  tlio  rostral,  in  a 
separate  shield,  or  between  two  or  three  small  shields.  Tongue 
short,  with  a  notch  in  front.  Ground-lizards. — This  family  has  so 
wide  a  distribution  that  its  range  almost  coincides  with  that  of  the 
order  generally. 

The  following  genera  are  composed  of  nuinoronn  species,  and  extent!  owt 
several  geographical  regions  :  [Jin  tilt  a  {.Indian  and  Australian  regions).  Humects, 
including  Mocoa  and  Riopa,  Lygo&oma  ami  Cht/omr'tx  (luditin  nml  Anxtrutluti 
regions),  Plesdodon  (Europo-Asutie.  North  American,  and  Indian  regions), 
Mabouia  and  THio.ua  {Euprepes),  generally  distributed  in  the  tropical  and  miu- 
tropical  regions,  Ueieropus  (Indian  and  Australian  regions).  Spficnop*  uml  O'on- 
gylus  (Europo -A sialic  and  African  regions). 

Indian  genera :  Lipinia,  Amphixettas,  Lugosaurus.  Copf tot  fin  cits,  Itittttttt, 
Podophis,  Chiamela,  Senira,  Brac/tymflex,  Hagria,  Tropidophorux,  Xorbta.  ihn-i<i. 
Sphenocephaly,  Sepophis. 

Australian  genera :  Hemiergis.  Tetradactylus,  Omohpida,  Si  a  phot,  Anoiua- 
lopus,  RJiodona.  Ophioscinrus,  Soridia,  Lioftcinctis.  7'rit/olonotnx,  Tfuchydosdurm^ 
Corucia,  Cyclodux,  Siiubosawus,  Egeniia,  Tropidoiepixma,  Tropidosiutcux.  Xnu- 
noscinctis,  Ophiosepx, 

Tropical  American  genera :  Ophiodes,  Cetestus,  Camilla,  Diploylossitx,  finttrtsia, 
Panolopus. 

African  genera:  LMepismai  DumertHa.  PyyomeUs,  Eumeet\i,  Sctfotes,  Thijrux, 
Amphig!ossux,  Sepsina.  Sepomorphus,  Utrpetosaitra,  Srpaf out ui$. 

Europo-Asiatic  genera:  Scincus.  Attguis,  Ophioiiiomx,  Zygnopsis,  Nt  mi  pod  to  it, 
Seps,  Seteromeles. 

North  American  genus  :  Anniella, 

Family  15.  Acontiidse. — Scutellation  similar  to  that  of  the  skinks, 
but  the  rostral  shield  is  enlarged,  cup-shaped,  the  nostril  being  in 
the  rostral,  with  a  long  slit  between  it  and  tho  hinder  margin  of 
the  rostral.  Eyes  distinct,  with  a  lower  eyelid.  •  Limbs  rudi- 
mentary or  absent.  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  Ceyloil. 
Genera  :  Nessia,  Evesia,  Acontias.  Apaiallaclus. 

Family  16.  Typhi inidse. — Differing  from  the  preceding  family  by 
having  the  eyes  hidden  uuder  the  skin.  Africa.  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, New  Guinea. 

Genera:  Typhlosaurus.  Feylinia,  Dibamus. 

Family  17.  Ignanidm? — Scales  of  the  back  and  sides  imbricate, 
generally  in  transverse,  oblique  rows,  those  of  the  belly  similar ; 
head  with  numerous,  irregular  small  scutes;  Tongue  short,  scarooly 
notched  in  front,  not  exsertile.  Dentition  pleurodont;  teeth  fre- 
quently compressed  towards  the  point.  Toes  5-5.  The  .wholo  of 
this  large  family  are  found  in  the  New  "World,  with  the  exception 
of  two  genera,  one  (Brachylophus)  inhabiting  the  Fiji  islands 
the  other  {Hoplunis)  Madagascar. 

The  genera  may  be  divided  into  two  j^oupm, — one  cotnpiiMtip  aruoicai  tornu 
with  comprised  elender  body,  slender  legs,  unit  long  (nil,  the  other  form*, 
which  live  ou  the  ground,  with  n  biynder,  more  depressed  body,  otouicr  legs,  and1 
shorter  tail.     Both  groups  pass  into  each  other. 

Arboreal    genem :    J'otyc/irus     Urotrophut,    Erphymote*.    KA'Mtrat/uit,    /guana, 
Afopn/otus,  Piradnjtoj'hux,  Meidpoi'evos.  IS'ttehvcfphalus.    Oi\n'rph»tlns,   Cpetttrtr, 
Cttnovmtra.    Enini/ioxatirus.    Basil t*ax,    Covtitlurohit,    CorulhophtlHftt,    Vlia 
leopxis.  Ophryoexi't.  Qphryotatolde*,  Enyalfirs,  t'hamotleoltt.  Xiphaxuvus,  Daetyloa. 
Xiphocercus    AcWt/wlis,  Xorvpx,  AnoHx.  i'lumxrodon.  I'licn. 

TeiTOKi'ial  penrr.i  :  Tropi'toifpix  ISceloporttx),  Liodera,  Liohemtit^Pftgoderut. 
Proctotretus.  Ltoerphalan.  Hrtocephulu*,  H&ti'fiseus,  SttitKerru*.  TruchgriKtms. 
Jlolbrookia.  Vta,  Antuporm.  Tai'ayntra,  Tropidiirus.  Microphra-tux,  A  into- 
phrdetu*,  Hvphtrvx.  ffoploaeivus.  Sti'obtltirifr.  Lioxntfitx.  DtplolHHitu*,  Sauro- 
tnalus.  Cafhryx,  UranoecntrQn.  L'rO'aphytns,  I'/ij/matintix,  CtHtruia,  CulUxaurvs, 
Cma,  Tropidogasta;  PhrynQsoma. 

Family  18.  Agamid^, — Differing  from  the  preceding  family  by 
their  acrodont  dentition.  Tropical  regions  of  the  Old  World  and 
Central  Asia. 

Arboreal  Indian  genera:  bj-aro.  Sitana.  Lyn'ooptniitJt,  Arpephwus,  t'fi-ato. 
phora,  Cophuti*,  otocrypti*.  Gouvocepbafus,  Japatltrtt,  Dilophftnts,  Vrot/aris, 
Ttoris,  Acanihoxmira.  t'ntorpt.    Bionchoearla    Satea.    t.npbotu'ott*t   fluptr'arut, 

Gotiyocepha'u*.  /.oo/iura.  Physignnthus. 
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Terrestrial  Australian  genera  :  Chelosania.  Oindalia,  Chlamydosaurus,  lopho- 
Qnalhus,  Diporophora,  Giammatophora,  Tympanoeryptis,  Moloch. 

Terrestrial  African,  Indian,  and  Asiatic  genera:  Stellio,  Agama,  Charasia, 
Trapehts,  Bj-achysaura,  Phrynocephalus,  Mtgalodxilus,  Centrotrachelus,  Uroma- 
Ityr,  Liolepis,  Chalarodon. 

Second  Suborder. — Chamxlconoidea.\ 
Verlebrm   •procteliun ;  a   bar  crossing  from   the  parietal   to   the 
■mastoid;    temporal  bar  complete.     No  columella.     Parietal  bone 
single. 

Family  1.  Cham-aleontidm.— Body  granular.  *   Toes  5-5,  formed 
into  two  grasping  opposable  groups.     Tongue  ver,y  long,  worm- 
shaped,  very  extensile.     Exclusively  arboreal.     Africa  and  Mada- 
gascar, one  species  extending  into  Europe  and  India. 
Genera:  Chamtelcon,  lihampholeon. 

Third  Suborder.— Nyctisaura. 

Fertebrse  amphiccelian ;  orbital  ring  and  temporal  bars  not  de- 
veloped.    A  columella.     Parietal  bone  paired. 

Family  1.  Geckotids.—  Upper  parts  granular,  rarely  with  scales  ; 
lower  parts  covered  with  imbricate  scales.  Tongue  thick,  short, 
slightly  notched  in  front.  Eyes  large,  without  (very  rarely  with) 
eyelids.  Body  depressed.  Toes  frequently  with  a  more  or  less 
developed  adhesive  apparatus.     Tropical  and  subtropical  regions. 

Genera  with  a  wide  range  :  Semidactylus  (Peripia),  Phytlodaclyltts  (not  ex- 
tending into  tho  Indian  region),  Diplodactylus  (Tropical  America,  Australia,  and 
Africa),  Ttiecadaetulus  (Tropical  America  and  Australia).  Platydactylui  (Africa 
and  Australia),  Beteronota  (Indian  and  Australian  regions),  Pnelsuma  (Indian 
and  African  regions). 

Tropical  American  genera  :  Caudiverbet-a,  Arhtelliger,  Sphwrodaetulus,  Homo- 
nota.  Goniodactylus.  Some  of  these  genera  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tropics 
southwards  or  northwards. 

New  Zealand  genus:  Nauttinus. 

Australian  genera:  CEdnra.  Rhynchaidura,  Strophura,  Stenodactyloptts,  Cor- 
relophus,  Cevatolophus,  Gc'iura.  Xtphrtirus,  Phyllurus. 

Indian  genera:  Spalhodattylus,  Callodactylus,  Ptyodaetylus,  Xycteridium, 
Pmtadactylus,  Qeclo,  Luperosaurus,  Ptychozoou,  EublepharU,  Oeckoella,  Cyrto- 
daclylus,  Gymnodaetylus,  Teratolepis. 


African  genera:  Paradura,  Ebenavia,  Rhoplropus,  Uroplates.  Theconyr, 
Tarentola,  Paehydaetylus,  Pstiodaetytus,  Pristiurus,  Stenodaelylus,  Chondrodac- 
tylus,  Qeckolepis,  Spatalura. 

Europo-Asiatic  genera:  Bunoptts,  Ceramodaetylus,  Teratoscincus,  Agamura. 
Tiiese inhabit  only  the  southern  paits  of  the  region  in  Asia;  representatives  of 
some  Airican  or  Indian  genera  (viz.,  Ptyodaetylus,  Tarentola,  Gymnodaetylus, 
and  Stenodaelylus)  likewise  extend  into  this  region. 

This  list,  from  which  many  subgenera  have  been  excluded, 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  wide  distribution  of  the  order  of 
lizards,  and  o£  the  great  variety  of  forms  which  it  com- 
prises. Indeed,  in  both  respects,  it  far  surpasses  the  other 
orders  oi  reptiles.  The  scope  of  the  present  article  does 
not  permit  us  to  enter  into  further  taxonomic  details,  but 
a  few  notes  may  be  added  on  some  lizards,  to  which  special 
interest  is  attached,  or  of  which  most  frequent  mention  is 
made  in  general  literature. 

The  first  family,  that  of  Monitoridx,  comprises  very 
large  lizards,  the  largest  exceeding  a  length  of  6  feet.  Borne 
are  terrestrial,  others  semi-aquatic,  the  former  having  a 
rounded  the  latter  a  compressed  tail  with  a  sharp,  saw-like 
upper  edge,  which  assists  them  greatly  in  swimming,  and 
at  the  same  time  forms  a  formidable  weapon  with  which 
these  powerful  animals  can  inflict  deep  wounds  on  the 
incautious  captor.  They  range  all  over  Africa,  the  Indian 
region,  and  Australia ;  their  prey  consists  of  other 
vertebrate  animals,  small  mammals,  birds,  frogs,  fishes, 
and  eggs. .  The  young  are  prettily  spotted  with  white  and 
black  ocelli,  the  old  ones  having  a  plainer  coloration. 
The  Monitor  of  the  Nile  [Monitor  niloticus,  'fig.  1)  is  an 
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Fro.  1.— Monitor  of  the 
aquatic  species,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  large 
rivers  of  tropical  Africa.  The  Arabs  know  it  well  under 
the  name  Waran  (whence  the  generic  name  Varanus  is 
derived),  and  it  frequently  appears  also  among  the  engrav- 
ings and  hieroglyphs  of  ancient  Egypt.  Some  respect  was 
aud  still  is  paid  to  it,  as  it  is  said  to  prey  largely  on  the 
eggs  of  crocodiles.  Another  Monitor,  the  Waran  el  ard 
of  the  Arabs  (Psammosaurus  scincus),  also  inhabits  North 
Africa,  but  is  strictly  terrestrial,  and  has  a  rounded  tail. 

Most  of  the  European  lizards  with  four  well-developed 
limbs  belong  to  the  genus  Lacerta.  They  are  of  small 
size,  and  insectivorous.  Their  tongue  is  deeply  cleft  at 
the  end,  and  is  frequently  exserted  when  the  animal  is  in 
a  state  of  excitement  from  fear  or  anger.  As  in  all  the 
lizards  of  the  family  Lacertidse,  their  tail  is  easily  broken, 
and  as  readily  reproduced,  the  reproduced  portion  often 
assuming  a  monstrous  or  double  shape,  so  that  the  animal 
appears  to  be  provided  with  two  tails.  Only  three  species 
occur  in  Great  Britain  (see  fig,  2).  The  Common  Lizard 
(Lacerta  vivipara)  fiequents  heaths  and  banks  in  Eugland 
and  Scotland,  and  is  locally  met  with  also  in  Ireland ;  it 
is  ovoviviparous.  Much  scarcer  is  the  second  species,  the 
Sand-Lizard  (Lacerta  agilis),  which  is  confined  to  some 
localities  in  the  south  of  England,  the  New  Forest  and  it ; 
vicinity ;  it  does  not  appear  to  attain  on  English  soil 
to  the  same  size  as  on  the  Continent,  where  it  abounds, 
growing  sometimes  to  a  length  of  9  inches.     Singularly,  a 


Nile  {Monitor  niloticus). 

snake  (Coronella  Ixvis),  also  common  on  the  Continent, 
and  feeding  principally  on  this  lizard,  has  followed  it 
across  the  British  Channel,  apparently  existing  in  those 
localities  only  in  which  the  sand-lizard  has  settled.  This 
lizard  is  oviparous.  The  males  differ  by  their  brighter 
green  ground  colour  from  the  females,  which  are  brown, 


Flo.  2. — Heads  of  British  Lizards,     a,  Lacerta  vivipara ; 
b,  L.  agilis  ;  c,  L.  viridis. 

spotted  with  black.  The  third  British  species,  the  Green 
Lizard  (Lacerta  viridis),  does  not  occur  in  England  proper ; 
it  has  found  a  congenial  home  in  the  island  of  Guernsey, 
but  is  there  much  less  developed  as  regards  size  and 
beauty  than  in  the  countries  south  of  the  Alps  and  Pyre- 
nees.     This   species  is  larger  than  the  two  preceding; 
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it  is  green,  with  minute  blackish  spots.  In  Germany  and 
France  one  other  species  only  {Lacerta  muralis)  appears ; 
but  in  the  south  of  Europe  the  species  of  Lacerta 
are  much  more  numerous,  the  largest  and  finest  being 
L.  ocellata,  which  grows  to  a  length  of  18  or  20  inches, 
and  is  brilliantly  green,  ornamented  with  blue  eye-like 
spots  on  the  sides.  Even  the  small  island-rocks  of  the 
Mediterranean,  sometimes  only  a  few  hundred  yards  in 
diameter,  are  occupied  by  peculiar  races  of  lizards,  which 
of  late  years  have  attracted  much  attention  from  the 
fact  that  they,  like  other  reptiles,  have  assumed  under 
such  isolated  conditions  a  more  or  less  dark,  almost  black, 
coloration. 

Hrfoderma  horridum  is  a  Mexican  lizard,  which  in  its 
native  country  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  most 
poisonous  reptile.  Its  anterior  teeth  are,  indeed,  provided 
with  a  deep  groove,  as  in  many  poisonous  snakes,  and  the 
submaxillary  gland  is  enormously  developed.  Sutuiohrast 
has  recently  proved  by  actual  experiment  on  mammals 
tii.  fatal  effects  of  the  bite  of  this  lizard;  and  .T.  Stein,  a 
traveller  in  Mexico,  who  was  bitten  in  the  finger(  suffered 
from  symptoms  similar  to  those  resulting  from  the  bite  of 
a  poisonous  snake.  It  thus  appears  that  the  fear  in 
which  it  is  held  by  the  natives  is  not  due  merely  to  its 
hideous  appearance,  as  was  formerly  believed.  Tubercles 
of  a  dirty  .brown  and  yellow  colour,  with  which  its  body  is 
covered,  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  leprous  skin.  It  is 
about  20  inches  long,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"  EscorpionT" 

The  Glass-Snake  [Pseudopus  pallasii)  or  Sheltopusil 
(Russ.)  is  common  in  Dalmatia,  Hungary,  southern 
Russia,  and  the  western  parts  of  Central  Asia.  Externally 
it  resembles  a  snake,  the  fore  limbs  being  entirely  absent, 
and  the  hind  limbs  reduced  to  small  rudiments.  It  attains 
to  a  length  of  2  or  3  feet,  and  feeds  on  insects,  worms, 
mice,' and  small  birds.  In  captivity  it  ^becomes  perfectly 
tame.  North  America  is  inhabited  by  a  very  similar  glass- 
snake  (Ophisaurus),  and  North  Africa  by  a  third 
(Hyalosaurus).  Limbless  lizards  are  especially  common 
in  Australia,  but  their  scutellation  is  so  different  from 
that  of  the  glass-snakes  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
that  they  are  placed  in  distinct  families, .which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  systematic  list  (Pygopodidse,  Aprasiidse, 
Liirlidse). 

The  family  of  skinks  also  includes  many  genera  with 
rudimentary  limbs  or  without  any,  the  Slow-Worm  or 
B]hlA-Woim(A.nguisfragilis)  being  the  one  most  generally 
known.  It  is  distributed  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
and  rarely  exceeds  a  length  .of  15  inches.  Its  eyes, 
although  small,  are  perfectly  developed  and  provided  with 
eyelids.  It  is  ovoviviparous ;  the  young,  in  the  first  year 
of  their  life,  differ  considerably  from  the  old  in  their 
coloration,  the  back  being  of  a  milk-white  colour,  with  a 
black  line  down  the  middle.  In  the  south  of  Europe 
it  gradually  disappears,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  the 
similarly  shaped  Seps,  a  genus  distinguished  from  Anguis 
by  the  presence  of  four  very  small  rudiments  of  limbs, 
whkh  have  no  function. 

The  Skiuk,  which  has  given  the  name  to  the  whole 
family,  is  a  small  lizard  (Scincxs  officinalis)  of  6  or  8 
inches  in  length,  common  in  arid  districts  of  North  Africa 
and  Syria.  A  peculiarly  wedge-shaped  snout,  and  toes 
provided  with  strong  fringes,  enable  this  animal  to  burrow 
rapidly  in  and  under  the  sand  of  the  desert.  In  former 
times  large  quantities  of  it  were  imported  in  a  dry  state 
into  Europe  for  officinal  purposes,  the  drug  having  the  re- 
putation of  being  efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  skin  ami 
and  even  now  it  may  be  found  in  apothecaries'  shops 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  country  people  regarding  it  as  a 
powerful  aphrodisiac  for  cattle. 


Of  the  family  Iguanidix  we  refer  to  three  genera  only  : 
— Iguana,  Aiwlis,  and  ghrgnusvma.  Herpetologists  dis- 
tinguish several  species  of  Iguana  or  Leguaus,  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  appear  to  differ  in  their  habits.  They  are 
found  in  the  forest  regions  of  tropical  America  only,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  water,  into  which  when  frightened 
they  jump  from  the  overhanging  branches  of  trees,  to 
escape  capture  by  swimming  and  diving.      Feeding   ex- 


Flo.  3. — Head  of  Legnan  (Iguana  rhuiuloplms). 

clusively  on  leaves  or  fruits,  they  are  themselves  highly 
esteemed  as  food,  and  their  eggs  also  are  eagerly  searched 
for  by  the  natives.  Iguanas  grow  to  a  length  of  from 
2  to  5  feet,  and  are  readily  recognized  by  a  row  of  long 
compressed  and  pointed  scales  which  form  a  more  or  less 
high  crest  along  the  middle  of  the  back  and  tail,  and  by 
a  compressed  and  pendant  dewlap  at  the  throat.  These 
large  lizards  are  strictly  arboreal,  and  of  a  brilliant  colora- 
tion, in  which  green  prevails. 

The  smallest  lizards- of  this  family  belong  to  the  genus 
Anolis,  extremely  numerous  as  regards  species  and  in- 
dividuals on  bushes  and  trees  of  tropical  America,  and 
especially  of  the  West  Indies.  They  offer  many  points  of 
analogy  to  the  humming  birds  in  their  distribution,  colours, 
and  even  disposition.  Gosse  (A  "Naturalist's  Sojourn  in 
Jamaica,  pp.  7."i  sq.)  has  given  a  vivid  and  faithful  de- 
scription of  their  manners.  Hundreds  may  be  seen  on  a 
bright  day,  disporting  themselves  on  the  trees  and  fences, 
leaping  from  branch  to  branch,  fearlessly  entering  houses, 
chasing  each  other,  or  engaging  in  combat  with  some- 
rival.  Like  the  iguanas,  they  (at  least  the  males)  arc  pro- 
vided with  a  large,  expansible  dewlap  at  the  throat,  which 
is  brilliantly  coloured,  and  which  they  display  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  This  appendage  is  merely  a  fold  of 
the  skin,  ornamental  aild  sexual,  like  the  wattles  of  the 
throat  of  a  gallinaceous  bird  ;  it  has  no  cavity  in  its 
and  has  no  communication  with  the  mouth  or  with 
the  respiratory  ■organs;  it  is  supported  by  the  posterioi 
burns  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  can  be  erected  and  spread  at 
the  will  of  the  animal.  The  presence  of  such  dewlaps  in 
lizards   is    always  a  sign  of   an    excitable    tenmer.     The 
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anolis  possess  the  power  of  changing  their  colours  in  a 
most  extraordinary  degree,  the  brilliant  iridescent  hues  of 
their  body  passing  almost  in  an  instant  into  a  dull  sooty 
brown  in  an  irritated  or  alarmed  animal.  They  are- much 
fed  upon  by  birds  and  snakes,  and  have,  like  all  small 
much-persecuted  lizards,  a  fragile  tail,  easily  reproduced. 
|They  bring  forth  only  one  large  egg  at  a  time,  but  probably 
ibreed  several  times  during  the  season. 

,  The  third  iguanoid,  Phrynosoma,  is  a  terrestrial  form. 
Several  species  are  known,  inhabiting  the  plains  of  south- 
western America  and  Mexico.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
Pacific  Railway,  living  specimens  are  frequently  sent  to 
Europe,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  "  Californian  toads." 
Although  they  belong  to  the  same  family,  a  greater  con- 
trast than  that  between  the  nimble,  slender,  and  long- 
tailed  Anolis  and  the  toad-like  Phrynosoma  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  The  body  is  short,  broad,  and  depressed,  end- 
ing in  a  short  tail,  covered  with  rough  tubercles  or  spines; 
the  short  head  is  armed  behind  with  long  bony  spikes; 
the  colours  are  a  motley  of  brown,  black,  and  yellow. 
Their  defence  against  birds  lies  chiefly  in  their  outward 
appearance,  as,  whilst  they  rest  quiet,  they  are  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  a  stone  overgrown  with  lichen ;  nor  have 
,we  ever  found  their  remains  in  the  stomach  of  snakes, 
their  spines  proving  a  sufficient  protection  against  these 
equally  formidable  enemies.  They  are  said  to  move  with 
rapidity  in  a  wild  state,  but  in  confinement,  especially 
when  the  animal  believes  itself  observed,  their  movements 
are  extremely  sluggish  and  their  manners  uninteresting. 
It  seems  to  be  a  common  belief  in  California  that  they 
have  the  power  of  squirting  a  blood-red  fluid  from  the 
corner  of  the  eye  to  some  distance*  but  nothing  has  been 
found,  on  anatomical  examination,  to  establish  the  correct- 
ness of  this  assertion.  They  attain  a  length  of  from  6  to 
8  inches. 

Of  the  Agamidse,  which  represent  the  iguanas  in  the 
Old  World,  and  which  have  been  differentiated  into  a  still 
greater  number  of  distinct  generic  forms,  several  genera 
deserve  more  than  a  merely  nominal  notice.  The  perhaps 
most  highly  specialized  form  are  the  Dragons  (Draco),  a 
genus  of  small  lizards  from  the  East  Indies,  more  common 
in  the  archipelago  than  on  the  continent,  but  absent  in 
Ceylon.  The  character  by  which  they  are  at  once  recog- 
nized is  the  peculiar  additional  apparatus  for  locomotion, 
formed  by  the  much-prolonged  five  or  six  hind  ribs,  which 
are  connected  by  a  broad  expansible  fold  of  the  skin,  the 
whole  forming  a  subsemicircular  wing  on  each  side  of 
the  body.  The  snakes  are  the  only  order  of  vertebrates 
in  which  the  ribs  serve  as  organs  of  locomotion,  but, 
whilst  in  that  order  all  the  ribs  are  charged  with  a 
function  for  which  no  other  special  organ  exists,  in  the 
dragons  only  a  part  of  the  ribs  are  modified  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  four  well-developed  limbs.  The  dragons  are 
tree-lizards;  they  take  long  flying  leaps  from  branch  to 
branch,  supported  in  the  air  by  their  expanded  parachutes, 
which  are  laid  backwards  at  the  sides  of  the  animal  while 
it  is  sitting  or  merely  running.  If  the  hind  or  fore  limbs 
of  a  dragon  were  cut  off,  it  would  be  helpless,  and  deprived 
of  locomotion,  but  it  could  continue  to  move  with 
ivelocity  after  the  Iosb  of  its  wings.  Like  -the  anolis, 
whose  analogues  they  are  in  the  Old  World,  they  are 
provided  with  long  highly  ornamented  dewlaps.  These 
appendages  are  found  in  both  sexes,  one  in  the  middle 
and  one  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  but  they  are  much 
more  developed  in  the  mature  male.  The  tail  is  very 
long  and  slender,  not  fragile ;  we  have  never  seen  a 
dragon  in  which  this  member  was  mutilated  ;  it  seems  to 
be  necessary  for  their  peculiar  locomotion,  and  probably  its 
loss  soon  proves  fatal  totho  animal.  Cantor  says  that  the 
transcendent  beauty  of  their   colours  baffles  description. 


As  the  lizard,  lies  in  the  shade  along  the  trunk  ot  a  tree, 
its  colours  at  a  distance  appear  as  a  mixture  of  brown  and 
grey,  and  render  it  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  bark. 
Thus  it  remains  with  no  signs  of  life  except  the  restless 


Fia  4.  — Dragon  ( Dram  tsenioptems). 
eyes  watching  passing  insects,  which,  suddenly,  expanding 
its  wings,  it  seizes  with  a  sometimes  considerable  unerring 
leap.  All  the  species  attain  a  length  of  7  or  8  inches,  of 
which  the  tail  takes  at  least  one  half.  They  deposit  three 
or  four  eggs  at  a  time. 

Calotes  is  another  genus  of  agamoids  peculiar  to  the 
East  Indies ;  it  comprises  numerous  species  well  known 
in  India  by  the  name  of  "  blood-suckers,"  a  designation 
the  origin  of  which  cannot  satisfactorily  be  traced.  They 
are  tree-lizards,  extremely  variable  in  their  colours,  which 
change,  not  only  with  the  season,  but  also  at  the  will  of 
the  animal.  The  males,  and  in  some  species  also  the 
females,  possess  a  crest  of  compressed  scales  along  the 
back. 

Of  the  Australian  agamas  no  other  genus  is  so 
numerously  represented  and  widely  distributed  as  Gram- 
matophora,  the  species  of  which  grow  to  a  length  of  from 
8  to  18  inches.  Their  scales  are  generally  rough  and 
spinous  ;  but  otherwiso  they  possess  no  strikingly  distin- 
guishing peculiarity,  unless  the  loose  skin  of  their  throat, 
which  is  transversely  folded  and  capable  of  inflation,  be 
regarded  as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  two  other  Australian 
agamoids  have  attained  some  celebrity  by  their  grotesque 
appearance,  due  to  the  extraordinary  development  of  their 
integuments.  One  (fig.  5)  is  tho  Frilled  Lizard  (Chlamy- 
dosaurus),  which  is  restricted  to  Queensland  and  tJie 
north  coast,  and  grows  to  a  length  of  2  feet,  including  the 
long  tapering  tail.  It  is  provided  with  a  frill-like  fold  of 
the  skin  round  the  neck,  which,  when  erected,  resembles  u 
broad  collar,  not  unliko  the  gigautic  lace-collars  of  Queen 
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■Elizabeth's  time.  The  late  Mr  Krefft  has  made  the  obser- 
vation that  this  lizard  when  startled,  rises  with  the  fore- 
legs off  the  ground,  and  squats  and  jumps  in  kangaroo- 
fashion,  thus  reminding  us  of  the  peculiar  locomotion 
ascribed  to  certain  gigantic  extinct  reptiles.  The  other 
lizard  is  one   which  most  appropriately  has  been  called 


■ 
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Fig.  5.— Frilled  Lizard  (Chlamydosai 


'Moloch  hoiridus.  It  is  covered  .with  large  and  small  spine- 
bearing  tubercles ;  the  head  is  small,  and  the  tail  short. 
It  is  sluggish  in  its  movements,  and  so  harmless  that  its 
armature  and  (to  a  casual  observer)  repulsive  appearance 
are  its  sole  means  of  defence.  It  grows  only  to  a  length 
of  10  inches,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  flats  of  South 
and  West  Australia. 

The  majority  of  the  ground-agamas,  and  the  most 
common  species  of  the  plains,  deserts,  or  rocky  districts  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  belong  to  the  geuera  Stellio  and  Agama. 
They  resemble  much  the  Grammatophoranl  the  Australian 
region,  their  scales  being  mixed  with  larger  prominent 
spines,  which  in  some  species  are  particularly  developed  on 
the  tail,  and  disposed  in  whorls.  Nearly  all  travellers  in 
the  north  of  Africa  mention  the  Ilardhim  of  the  Arabs 
{Stellio  cordylinus),  which  is  extremely  common,  and  has 
drawn  upon  itself  the  hatred  of  the  Mohammedans  by  its 
habit  of  nodding  its  head,  which  they  interpret  as  a 
mockery  of  their  own  movements  whilst  engaged  in  prayer. 
nnstyx  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  developed 
genera  of  ground-agamas,  and  likewise  found  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  The  body  is  uniformly  covered  with  granular 
scalevwhilst  the  short,  strong  tail  is  armed  with  powerful 
spines  disposed  in  whorls.  The  Indian  species  (U. 
hnrdericHi)  feeds  on  herbs  only;  the  African  species 
probably  take  mixed  food. 

The  Chamieleons  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  African 
region,  and  most  numerous  in  Madagascar,  where  out  of 
the  thirty-six  species  known  not  less  than  seventeen  occur. 
Only  one  species  (C.  vulgaris)  extends  into  India  and 
Ceylon.'*  No  other  member  of  the  order  of  lizards  shows 
such  a  degree  of  specialization  as  the  chameleons.  The 
tongue,  eyes,  limbs,  tail,  skin,  lungs  are  modified  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner  to  serve  special  functions  in  the  pecu- 
liar economy  of  thebe  animal*  They  lead  an  exclusively 
arboreal  life':  each  of  their  feeMs  converted  into  a  grasping 
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hand,  by  means  of  which,  assisted  by  a  long  prehensile  tail; 
they  hold  so  fast  to  a  branch  on  which  they  arc  sitting  that 
they  can  only  with  difficulty  be  dislodged.  Their  move- 
ments are  slow  on  the  ground,  and  still  more  so  in  the 
water,  where  they  are  nearly  helpless.  As  in  ant-eaters, 
woodpeckers,  or  frogs,  their  tongue  is  the  organ  with  which 
they  catch  their  prey ; 
it  is  exceedingly  long, 
worm-like,  with  a  club- 
shaped  viscous  end  ; 
they  shoot  it  out  of 
the  mouth  with  in- 
credible rapidity '  to- 
wards insects,  which 
remain  attached  to  it, 
and  are  thus  caught. 
The  globular  eyes  are 

covered  with  a  circular  lid  pierced  by  a  small  central 
hole,  and  are  so  prominent  that  more  "than  one-half  of 
the  ball  stands  out  of  the  head.-  Not  only  can  they  bo 
moved  in  any  direction,  but  each  has  an  action  indepe»dent 
of  the  other;  one  eye  may  be  looking  forwards,  whilst  an 
object  behind  the  animal  is  examined  with  the  other. .  The 
lungs  of  the  chamaeleons  are  very  capacious,  and  are  in- 
flated when  the  animal  is  angry  or  frightened. ,  \Thc  faculty 
of  changing  colour,  which  they  have  in  common  with 
many  other  lizards,  is  partly  dependent  on  the  degree  in 
which  the  lungs  are  filled  with  air,  and  different  layers  of 
chromatophores  are  pressed  towards  the  outer  surface  of 
the  skin.  Some  species  are  only  a  few  inches  long,  whilst 
others  attain  to  a  length  of  18  and  20  inches.  ft  The 
majority  are  oviparous,  a  few  ovoviviparous. 

Almost  all  the  lizards  belonging  to  the  family  of  Geckos 
maybe  recognized  at  first  sight;  the  head  is  broad  and 
depressed,  the  eyes  large,  the  body  depressed ;  the  tail  is 
thick  at  the  base,  tapering,  generally  somewhat  deformed, 
as  a  specimen  is  rarely  met  with  in  which  this  member  is 
not  reproduced.  The  limbs  are  stout,  rather  short,  with 
at  least  four  of  the  toes 
well  developed.  Geckos 
are  found  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  globe  between 
and  near  the  tropics,  fre- 
quenting houses,  rocks,  and 
trees ;  and  some  of  the 
species  are  so  numerous 
around  and  within  human 
dwellings  as  to  be  most 
familiar  objects  to  the  in- 
habitants. Many  are  ableFia.  7.— Lower  Surfaced  tlioToo  of 
to  run  up  and  along  the  («)  Oako,  (6)  Jfemidaetylti-ea- 
surface   of    a   wall   or   of     ,ar^- 

any  other  perpendicular  object ;  for  this  purpose  the  lower 
surface  of  their  toes  is  provided  with  a  series  of  mov- 
able plates  or  disks,1  by  the  aid  of  which  thoy  adhere 
to  the  surface  over  which  they  pass.  In  forest-species 
this  apparatus  is  generally  less  developed,  or  entirely  absent, 
claws  being  of  greater  use  for  walking  up  the  rough  bark 
of  a  tree.  Geckos,  with  few  exceptions,  are  nocturnal 
and,  consequently,  large-eyed  animals,  the  pupil  being 
generally  contracted  in  a  vertical  direction,  shaped  like 
two  rhombs  placed  with  the  angles  towards  each  other. 
They  are  of  small  size,  the  largest  species  not  exceeding 
10  or  14  inches  in  length.  They  are  carnivorous,  destroy- 
ing moths  and  all  kinds  of  insects,  and  even  the  younger 
and  weaker  members  of  their  own  species.*  They,  have 
been    seen   devouring  the  skin  which  they  cast  off,  and 


1  The  mechanism  resembles  "in  some  the  adhesive  organ  01  EciuxSt 
or  suckinx-Ush.  5n  other*  that  of  the  leg»  of  a  fly. 
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their  own  wriggling  tail.  They  are  of  a  fierce  disposition, 
frequently  fighting  among  themselves ;  but  house-geckos 
readily  become  habituated  to  the  presence  of  man ;  ac- 
customed to  be  fed  at  a  certain  time  with  rice,  these  little 
lizards  will  punctually  make  their  appearance,  and  fearlessly 
take  the  proffered  food.  Another  peculiarity  of  geckos  is 
that  they,  or  at  least  some  genera,  are  endowed  with  a 
voice.  The  large  Gecko  guttata*  and  G.  monarchus  of  the 
East  Indies  utter  a  shrill  cry,  sounding  like  "tokee"or 
"  tok."  The  common  species  found  in  houses  in  the  south 
of  Europe  are  a  species  of  Hemidactylus  (H.  veiTuculaius) 
and  Tarentola,  the  terrentola  of  the  Italians.  All  geckos 
seem  to  be  oviparous.  (a.  c.  g.) 

LLAMA,  sometimes  spelt  Lama,  a  word  by  which  the 
Peruvians  designated  one  of  a  small  group  of  closely  allied 
animals,  which,  before  the  Spanish  conquest  of  America, 
were  the  only  domesticated  hoofed  mammals  of  the  country, 
being  kept,  not  only  for  their  value  as  beasts  of  burden, 
but  also  for  their  flesh,  hides,  and  wool, — in  fact,  supplying 
in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  people  the  place  of  the 
horse,  the  ox,  the  goat,  and  the  sheep  of  the  Old  World. 
The  word  is  now  sometimes  restricted  to  one  particular 
species  or  variety  of  the  group,  and  sometimes  used  in 
a  generic  sense  to  cover  the  whole.  Although  they  were 
often  compared  by  early  writers  to  sheep,  and  spoken  of 
as  such,  their  affinity  to  the  camel  was  very  soon  perceived, 
and  they  were  included  in  the  genus  Camelus  in  the  Systema 
Nalurx  of  Linuinus,  They  were,  however,  separated  by 
Cuvier  in  1800  under  the  name  of  Lama,  changed  by  Illiger 
in  1811  to  Anchenia  (in  allusion  to  the  great  length  of 
neck,  avxqv),  a  term  afterwards  adopted  by  Cuvier,  and 
almost  universally  accepted  by  systematic  zoologists, 
although  there  has  been  of  late  a  disposition  to  revive  the 
earlier  name. 

The  animals  of  the  genus  Anchenia  or  Lama  are,  with 
the  two  species  of  true  camels  (to  which  the  generic  term 
Camelns  is  now  restricted),  the  sole  existing  representatives 
of  a  very  distinct  section  of  the  "  artiodactyle  "  or  even- 


FlO,  1. — Llama  (from  an  animal  living  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London). 

toed  ungulates,  called  Tylopoda,  or  "  boss-footed,"  from  the 
peculiar  bosses  or  cushions  placed  on  the  under  surfaco  of 
their  feet,  and  on  which  they  tread.  This  section  thus 
consists  of  a  single  family,  the  Cameluhv,  the  othor  sec- 
tions of  the  same  great  division  being  the  Suina  or  pigs, 


the  Tragulina  or  cnevrotains,  and  tne  Pecora  or  true 
ruminants,  to  each  of  which  the  Tylopoda  have  more  oi 
less  affinity,  standing  iu  some  respects  in  a  central  position 
between  them,  borrowing  as  it  were  some  characters  from 
each,  but  in  others  showing  great  special  modifications  not 
found  in  any  of  the  other  sections. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  the  existence  of  two 
genera  having  so  very  much  in  common  as  the  camels  and 
the  llamas,  and  yet  so  completely  isolated  geographically, 
had  not  received  any  satisfactory  explanation,  for  the  old 
idea  that  they  in  some  way  "represented"  each  other  in 
the  two  hemispheres  of  the  world  was  a  mere  .fancy 
without  philosophical  basis.  The  discoveries  made  mostly 
within  the  past  ten  years  of  a  vast  and  previously  un- 
suspected extinct  fauna  of  the  American  continent  of  the 
Tertiary  period,  as  interpreted  by  the  able  palaeontologists 
Leidy,  Cope,  and  Marsh,  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  early  history  of  this  family,  and  upon  its  relations  to 
other  mammals.  It  is  now  kuown  that  llamas  at  one  time 
were  not  confined  to  the  part  of  the  continent  south  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  as  at  the  present  day,  for  their 
remains  have  been  abundantly  found  in  the  Pleistocene 
deposits  of  the,  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in 
Central  America,  some  attaining  a  much  larger  size  than 
those  now  existing.  There  have  also  been  found  In  the 
same  regions  many  camel-like  animals  exhibiting  different 
generic  modifications,  and,  what  is  more  interesting,  a 
gradual  series  of  changes,  coinciding  with  the  antiquity  of 
the  deposits  in  which  they  are  found,  have  been  traced 
from  the  thoroughly  differentiated  species  of  the  modern 
epoch  down  through  the  Pliocene  to  the  early  Miocene  beds, 
where,  their  characters  having  become  by  degrees  more 
generalized,  they  have  lost  all  that  especially  distinguishes 
them  as  Camelidce,  and  are  merged  into  forms'  common  to 
the  anecstral  type  of  all  the  other  sections  of  the  Artio- 
dactyles.  Hitherto  none  of  these  annectant  forms  have 
been  found  in  any  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  of  the  Old 
World ;  it  may  therefore  be  fairly  surmised  (according  to 
the  evidence  at  present  before  us)  that  America  was  the 
original  homer  of  the  Tylopoda,  and  that  the  true  camels 
have  passed  over  into  the  Old  World,  probably  by  way  of 
the  north  of  Asia,  where  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
there  was  formerly  a  free  communication  between  the  con' 
tinents,  and  then,  gradually  driven,  southward,  perhaps  by 
changes  of  climate,  having  become  isolated,  have  undergone 
some  further  special  modifications ;  while  those  members 
of  the  family  that  remained  in  their  original  birthplace 
have  become,  through  causes  not  clearly  understood, 
restricted  solely  to  the  southern  or  most  distant  part  of 
the  continent.  There  are  few  groups  of  mammals  of  which 
the  palreontological  history  has  been  so  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  as  the  one  of  which  we  are  treating.1 

fho  special  characters  which  the  llamas  and  camels  have  ?n 
common,  and  the  combination  of  which  distinguishes  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  Artiodactylcs,  are  as  follows.  The  premaxillre  have  the 
full  number  of  incisor  teeth  in  the  young  state,  and  tho  outermost 
is  persistent  through  life,  an  isolated  laniariform  tooth.  Tho 
canines  are  present  in  both  jaws,  and  those  of  the  mandible  aro  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  long,  procumbent,  and  spatutate  incisors,  being 
suberect  and  pointed.  The  crowns  of  the  true  molars  belong  id  tho 
crescentic  or  selonodont "  type,  and;  are  very  long  or  "  hypaodont  "; 
but  one  or  more  of  the  anterior  premolars  is  usually  detached  from 
the  series,  and  of  simple  pointed  form.  Tho  hinder  part  of  the 
body  is  much  contracted,  and  the  femur  long  and  vertically  placed, 
so  that  tho  knee-joint  is  lower  in  position,  and  the  thigh  alto- 
gether more  detached  from  the  abdomen  than  in  most  quadrupedal 
mammals.  The  limbs  are  long,  but  with  only  two  digits  (the  third 
and  fourth)  developed  on  each,  no  traces  of  auy  of  the  others  bring 
present.  The  trapezoid  and  magnum  of  the  carpus,  and  the  cuboid 
ml  navicular  of  tho  tarsus  are  distinct.  The  two  mctapodal  bones 
of  each  limb  arc  confluent  for  tiie  greater  part  of  their  length,  though 

1  See  especially  E.  D.  Cope,  in  Wheeler's  Report  qf  the  Sunry  Weil 
of  the  100(A  Meridian,  iv.  pt.  2,  pp.  325-46,  1877. 
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separated  for  a  considerable  distance  nt  the  lower  end.  Their  distal 
articular  surfaces,  instead  of  being  pulley-like,  with  deep  ridges  and 
grooves,  as  in  oilier  Artiodaetyles,  are  simple,  rounded,  and  smooth. 
The  proximal  phalanges  are  expanded  at  their  distal  ends,  and  the 
wide,  depressed  middle  phalanges  arc  embedded  in  a  broad 
cutaneous  pad,  forming  the  sole  of  the  foot,  on  which  the  animal 
rests  in  walking  instead  of  on  the  hoofs.  The  ungual  phalanges  are 
verv  small  ami  nodular,  not  flattened  on  their  inner  or  opposed 
surfaces,  and  not  completely  encased  in  hoofs,  but  bearing  noils 
on  their  upper  surface  only.  The  cervical  region  is  long  and 
Hexuous,  and  the  vertebra;  of  which  it  is  composed  urn  remarkable 
for  the  position  of  the  canal  for  the  transmission  of  the  verb  bra] 
artery,  which  docs  not  perforate  the  transverse  process,  but  passes 
obliquely  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  pedicle  of  the  arch  (a  con- 
dition only  found  in  two  other  genera  of  mammals,  11 
and  Myrnueophaga).  There  are  no  horns  or  antlers.  Though  these 
animals  ruminate,  the  stomach  differs  considerably  in  tile  details  of 
its  construction  from  that  of  the  Pccora.  The  interior  of  the  rumen 
or  paunch  has  no  villi  on  its  surface,  and  there  is  no  distinct 
psalterium  or  maniplies.  Both  fii-st  and  second  compartments  are 
remarkable  for  the  presence  of  a  number  of  pouches  or  cells  in  their 
walls,  with  muscular  septa,  and  a  sphincter-like  arrangement  of  their 
orifices,  by  which  they  can  be  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  cavity, 
and  into  which  the  fluid  portion  only  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  is 
allowed  to  enter.1  The  placenta  is  diffuse  as  in  tho  Suina  and 
Tragulina,  not  cotyledonary  as  in  the  Pccora.  Finally,  they  differ 
not  only  from  other  ungulates,  but  from  all  other  mammals,  in 
the  fact  that  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  instead  of  being 
circular  in  outline,  are  oval  as  in  the  inferior  vertebrated  classes. 

The  following  characters  apply  especially  to  the  llamas.  Dentition 
of  adults: — incisors  ^,  canines  J,  premolars  f,  molars  £  ;  total  32. 
In  the  upper  jaw  there  is  a  compressed,  sharp,  pointed  laniariform 
incisor  near  the  hinder  edge  of  the  premaxilla,  followed  in  the  male  at 
least  by  a  moderate-sized,  pointed,  curved  true  canine  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  maxilla.  The  isolated  canine-like  premolar  which  follows 
in  the  camels  is  not  present.  The  teeth  of  the  molar  series  which 
are  in  contaet  with  each  other  consist  of  two  very  small  premolars 
(the  first  almost  rudimentary)  and  three  broad  molars,  constructed 
generally  like  those  of  Camclus.  In  the  lower  jaw,  the  three 
incisors  arc  long,  spatulate,  and  procumbent ;  the  outer  ones  are  the 
smallest.  Next  to  these  is  a  curved,  suberect  canine,  followed 
after  an  interval  by  an  isolated  minute  and  often  deciduous  simple 
conical  premolar ;  •  then  a  contiguous  series  of  one  premolar  and 
three  molars,  which  differ  from  those  of  Camclus  in  having  a  small 
accessory  column  at  the  anterior  outer  edge.  The  skull  generally 
resembles  that  of  Camclus,  the  relatively  larger  brain-cavity  and 
orbits  and  less  developed  cranial  ridges  being  due^  to  its  smaller 
size.  The  nasal  bones  are  shorter  and  broader,  and  are  joined  by 
the  premaxilbe.  Vertebrae: — cervical  7,  dorsal  12,  lumbar  7,  sacral  4, 
caudal  15  to  20.  Ears  rather  long  and  pointed.  No  dorsal  hump. 
Feet  narrow,  the  toes  being  more  separated  than  in  the  camels,  each 
having  a  distinct  plantar  pad.  Tail  short.  Hairy  covering  long  and 
woolly.  Size  smaller  and  general  form  lighter  than  in  the  camels. 
At  present  and  within  historic  times  they  are  entirely  confined  to 
the  western  side  and  southermost  parts  of  South  America,  though 
fossil  remains  have  been  found  in  the  caves  of  Brazil,  in  the  pampas 
of  the  Argentine  republic,  and,  ao  before  mentioned,  in  Central  and 
North  America. 

In  essential  structural  characters,  as  well  as  in  general 
appearance  and  habits,  all  the  animals  of  this  genus  very 
closely  resemble  each  other,  so  that  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  one, 
two,  or  more  species  has  been  one  -which  has  led  to  a  large 
amount  of  controversy  among  naturalists.  The  question  has 
been  much  complicated  by  the  circumstance  of  the  great 
majority  of  individuals  which  have  come  under  observa- 
tion being  either  in  a  completely  or  partially  domesticated 
state,  and  descended  from  ancestors  which  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  in  like  condition,  one  which  always 
tends  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  variation  from  the 
original  type.     It  has,  however,  lost  much  of  its  import- 

1  The  stomach  of  the  camel  inhabiting  the  Arabian  de-sert  is  com- 
monly looked  upon  as  a  striking  example  of  specialized  structure, 
adapted  or  modified  in  direct  accordance  with  a  highly  specialized 
mode  of  life  ;  it  is  therefore  very  remarkable  to  find  an  organ  e 
similar,  except  in  some  unessential  details,  iu  the  llamas  of  the 
Peruvian  Andes  and  the  guanacos  of  tho  Pampas.  No  hypothesis 
except  that  of  a  common  origin  will  satisfactorily  acconnt  f  ir  this,  and, 
granting  11  is  correct,  it  becomes  extremely  interesting  to 

find  for  how  long  a  time  two  genera  may  be  isolated  and  yet  retain 
such  close  similarities  in  parts  which  in  other  groups  appear  readily 
subject  to  adaptive  modifications. 


ance  since  the  doctrine  of  the  distinct  origin  of  species 
has  been  generally  abandoned.  The  four  forms  commonly 
distinguished  by  the  inhabitants  of  South  America  are  re- 
cognized by  some  naturalists  as  distinct. Species,  and  have 
had  specific  designations  attached  to  them,  though  usually 
with  expressions  of  doubt,  and  with  great  difficulties  in 
defining  their  distinctive  characteristics.  These  are— (1)  the 
llama,  Auchenia  glama  (Linn.),  or  Lama  peruana,  (Tiede- 
mann)  ;  (2)  the  alpaca,  A.  jxicos  (Linn.) ;  (3)  the  guanaco 
or  huanaco,  -1.  liuanacus  (Molina);  and  (i)  the  vicugna, 
A.  vicugna  (Molina),  or  A.  vicunna,  (Cuv.).  The  first  and 
second  are  only 
known  in  the  do- 
mestic state,  and 
are  variable  in 
size  and  colour, 
being  often  white, 
blaok,  or  piebald. 
The  third  and 
fourth  are  wild, 
and  of  a  nearly' 
uniform  light- 
brown  colour, 
passing  into  white 
below.  They  cer- 
tainly differ  from 
each  other,  the 
vicugna  being  Fie.  2  —Head  of  Vicugna.(l"rom  an  animal  liv- 
smaller,  more  slen-  ing  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society 
der  in  its  proper-    of  London). 

tions,  and  having  a  shorter  head  than  the  guanaco.  It 
may,  therefore,  according  to  the  usual  view  of  species,  be 
considered  distinct.  It  lives  in  herds  on  the  bleak  and 
elevated  parts  of  the  mountain  range  bordering  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow,  amidst  rocks  and  precipices,  occurring 
in  various  suitable  localities  throughout  Pern,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Ecuador,  and  as  far  south  as  the  middle 
of  Bolivia.  Its  manners  very  much  resemble  those  of  the 
chamois  of  the  European  Alps ;  and  it  is  as  vigilant,  wild, 
and  timid.  The  wool  is  extremely  delicate  and  soft,  and 
highly  valued  for  the  purposes  of  weaving,  but  the  quantity 

which  each  animal  produces  is  not  great. 

The  guanaco  has  an  extensive  geographical  range,  from 
the  high  lands  of  the  Andean  region  of  Ecuador  and  Peru 

to       the      open 

plains   of    Pata- 
gonia, and  even 

the  wooded 

islands  of  Tierra 

del    Fuego.      It 

constitutes     the 

principal  food  of 

the    Patagonian 

Indians,  and  its  ( 

skin    is    invalu- 
able to  them,  as 

furnishing     the 

material  out   of 

which  their  long 

robes    are    con- 
structed.     It  is 

about  the  size  of 

a  European   red  Fig-  3.— Head  of  Guanaco  (from  an  animal  living 

deer,  and  is  au     iu  the  Glrdens  of  1]k  zo°IoSi<;al  s 

,      '  ,       London). 

elegant    animal, 

being  possessed  of  a  long,  slender,  gracefully  curved  neck 

and  fine  legs.     Dr  Cunningham,-  speaking  from  observa:' 

tion  on  wild  animals,  says  : — 

*  Natural  History  uf  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  1871. 
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"  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  its  general  appearance,  which  combines 
some  of  the  characters  of  a  camel,  a  deer,  and  a  goat.  The  body, 
deep  at  the  breast  but  very  small  at  the  loins,  is  covered  with  long, 
soft,  very  fine  hair,  which  on  the  upper  parts  is  of  a  kind  of  fawn- 
colour,  and  beneath  varies  from  a  very  pale  yellow  to  the  most 
beautiful  snow-white.  The  head  is  provided  with  large  ears,  in 
general  carried  well  back,  and  is  covered  with  short  greyish  hair, 
which  is  darkest  on  the  forehead.  Occasionally  the  face  is  nearly 
black.  As  a  rule,  it  lives  in  flocks  of  from  half  a  dozen  to  several 
hundreds,  but  solitary  individuals  are  now  and  then  to  bo  met  with. 
They  are  very  difficult  to  approach  sufficiently  near  to  admit  of  an 
easy  shot,  as  they  are  extremely  wary,  but,  on  being  disturbed, 
canter  otf  at  a  pace  which  soon  puts  a  safe  distance  between  them 
and  the  sportsman,  even  though  he  should  be  mounted.  Despite 
then-  timidity,  however,  they  are  possessed  of  great  curiosity,  and 
will  sometimes  advance  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  an 
unknown  object,  at  which  they  will  gaze  fixedly  till  they  take 
alarm,  when  they  effect  a  speedy  retreat  Their  cry  is  very  peculiar, 
being  something  between  the  belling  of  a  deer  and  the  neigh  of  a 
horse.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  their  numbers  upon 
tho  Patagonian  plains  ;  for  in  whatever  direction  we  walked  we 
always  came  upon  numbers  of  portions  of  their  skeletons  and 
detached  bones.  ' 

Darwin,  who  has  given  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
habits  of  the  guanaco  in  his  Naturalist's  Voyage,  says  that 
they  readily  take  to  the  water,  and  were  seen  several  times 
at  Port  Valdes  swimming  from  island  to  island. 

The  llama  is  only  known  as  a  domestic  animal,  and  is 
chiefly  met  with  in  the  southern  part  of  Peru.  Buuneister, 
the  latest  and  a  very  competent  writer  on  the  subject,1  says 
that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  the  descendant  of 
the  wild  guanaco,  an  opinion  opposed  to  that  of  Tschudi. 
It  generally  attains  a  larger  size  than  the  guanaco,  and  is 
usually  white  or  spotted  with  brown  or  black,  and  some- 
times altogether  black.  The  earliest  and  often  quoted 
account  of  this  animal  by  Augustin  de  Zarate,  treasurer- 
general  of  Peru  in  1544,  will  bear  repeating  as  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  general  character  and  uses  to  which  it  was 
put  by  the  Peruvians  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 
He  speaks  of  the  llama  as  a  sheep,  observing,  however,  that 
it  is  camel-like  in  shape,  though  destitute  of  a  hump : — 

J*  In  places  where  there  is  no  snow,  the  patives  want  water,  and 
to  supply  this  they  fill  the  skins  of  sheep  with  water  and  make 
other  living  sheep  carry  them,  for,  it  must  be  remarked,  these 
sheep  of  Peru  are  large  enough  to  serve  as  beasts  of  burden.  They 
can  carry  about  one  hundred  pounds  or  more,  and  the  Spaniards 
used  to  ride  them,  and  they  would  go  four  or  five  leagues  a  day. 
When  they  are  weary  they  lie  down  upon  the  ground,  and  as  there 
aro  no  means  of  making  them  get  up,  either  by  beating  or  assisting 
them,  the  load  must  of  necessity  be  taken  off.  When  there  is  a 
man  on  ono  of  theny  if  the  beast  is  tired  and  urged  to  go  on,  he 
turns  his  head  round,  and  discharges  his  saliva,  which  has  an  un- 
pleasant odour,  into  the  rider's  face.  These  animals  are  of  great 
use  and  profit  to  their  masters,  for  their  wool  is  very  good  and  fine, 

Sarticularly  that  of  the  species  called  pacas,  which  have  very  long 
eeces  ;  aud  the  expense  of  their  food  is  trifling,  as  a  handful  of 
maize  suffices  them,  and  they  can  go  four  or  five  days  without 
water.  Their  flesh  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  fat  sheep  of  Castile. 
There  are  now  public  shambles  for  the  sale  of  their  flesh  in  all  parts 
of  Peru,  which  was  not  tho  case  when  the  Spaniards  came  first ;  for 
when  one  Indian  had  killed  a  sheep  his  neighbours  came  and  took 
what  they  wanted,  aud  then  another  Indian  killed  a  sheep  in  his 
.turn." 

The  disagreeable  habit  here  noticed  of  spitting  in  the 
face  of  persons  whose  presence  is  obnoxious  is  common  to 
all  the  group,  as  may  be  daily  witnessed  in  specimens  in 
confinement  in  the  menageries  of  Europe.  One  of  the 
principal  labours  to  which  the  llamas  were  subjected  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  was  that  of  bringing  down 
ore  from  the  mines  in  the  mountains.  Gregory  de  Bolivar 
estimated  that  in  his  day  as  many  as  three  hundred  thousand 
were  employed  in  the  transport  of  the  produce  of  the  mines 
of  Potosi  alone,  but  since  the  introduction  of  horses,  mules, 
and  donkeys  tho  importance  of  tho  llama  as  a  beast  of 
burden  has  greatly  diminished. 


The  alpaca  is  believed  by  most  naturalists  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  vicugna ;  others  have,  however,  identified  it  with  the 
guanaco,  and  some  consider  it  aa  a  distinct  species.  It  is 
usually  found  in  a  domesticated  or  semi-domesticated  state, 
being  kept  in  large  flocks  which  graze  on  the  level  heights 
of  the  Andes  of  southern  Peru  and  northern  Bolivia  at  an 
elevation  of  from  14,000  to  16,000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  not  used  as  a  beast  of  burden 
like  the  llama,  but  is  valued  only  for  its  wool,  of  which 
the  Indian  blankets  and  ponchas  are  made.  Its  colour  is 
usually  dark  brown  or  black.  The  characteristics  of  its 
wool,  and  the  history  of  its  introduction  into  British 
manufacturing  industry,  are  described  in  the :  article 
Alpaca.  (w.  h.  f.) 

LLANDAFF,  a  city  of  Glamorgan,  §outh  Wales.  See 
Cakdiff,  within  which  parliamentary  borough  it  is  almost 
entirely  included. 

LLANDUDNO,  a   watering-place"  in   Carnarvonshire, 
North  Wales,  situated  on  the  Irish  Sea,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Conway,  in  a  finely  sheltered  bay,  50  miles  west  of 
Chester  by  rail.     It  dies  .between  Great  Orme's  Head  and 
Little  Orme's  Head,  two  lofty  promontories  which  rise  pre- 
cipitously from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  several  hundred 
feet.     Bound  Great  Orme's  Head  a  public  drive  has  been 
made,  from  which  very  picturesque  views  "are  obtained.] 
The  rock  is  greatly  frequented  by  many  varieties  of  6ea 
birds,  and  is  also  the  habitat  of  many  rare  plants.     The 
old  parish  church  of  St  Tudno,  situated  on  a  cliff  over- 
looking the  sea,  has  been  replaced  by  a  later  structure 
(St  George's),  and  the  Church  of  Holy  Trinity  in  the 
First  Pointed  style  was  erected  in  1865.  .  The  chief  attrac- 
tions of  the  town  are  its  picturesque  and  sheltered  situa- 
tion, and  the  fine  facilities  it  affords  for  sea  bathing.  '■$  In 
the  neighbouring  copper-mines  various  mineralogical  Bpeci-j 
mens  of  interest  have  been  found.     On  the  summit  of  the! 
head  there  are  the  remains  of  old  circular  buildings,  some 
portions  of  an  old  fortress,  and  a  rocking  stone.  -  The 
population  of  the  urban  sanitary  district  in  1871  was  2762,! 
and  in  1881  it  was  4838,  but  these  figures  do  not  repre- 
sent its  summer  population,  which  is  nearly  twice  as  great.] 
LLANELLY,  a   market-town,  parliamentary  borough,' 
and   seaport   town  of   Carmarthenshire,  South  Wales,  is 
situated   on   a  creek  of   Carmarthen   Bay,  on   the  river 
Lougher,  and  on  several  railway  lines,  11  miles  west  of' 
Swansea,  and  225   west-north-west  of   London.  '  It  is  a1 
prosperous  manufacturing  town.     The  church  of  St  Elli 
or  Llanelly  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  with  a  square^ 
embattled  tower.     The  other  principal  buildings  are^the 


"town-hall  and  the  athenaeum.      The  town   possesses  ex 


1  Description  Physique  de  la  JUpiMvpu  Argentine,  vol.  iii.  p.  458, 
1879. 


tensive  docks.  It  imports  large  quantities  of  copper  ore,! 
and  carries  on  an  export  trade  in  its  special^anufacture's.j 
For  the  last  five  years  the  exports  have  averaged  above 
£150,000  annually,  and  the  imports  £50,000.  s.  There  arej 
copper,  silver,  lead,  and  tin  works,  iron  foundries,  manu- 
factures of  pottery,  chemicalJ,W,orks,  brick  and  tile  works,' 
flour-mills,  and  breweries ;  and  in  the  vicinity  there'  are 
extensive  collieries.  Llanelly  is  included  in  the  Carmarthen' 
district  of  parliamentary  boroughs. '  The  population  of  the 
urban  sanitary  district  in  1871  was  14,973.  which  iif  1881 
had  increased  to  19,655. 

LLANGOLLEN,  a  picturesque  market-town  of  Denbigh- 
shire, North  Wales,  and  a  favourite '  summer  resort,  -is, 
beautifully  situated  in  a  fine  vale  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  on  the  right  bank  of  tho  Dee,  and  On  a  branch 
lino  of  the  Great  Western  Bailway,  9  miles ,  south -west  of 
Wrexham,  and  22  south-west  of  Chester.  The"; river,  is 
crossed  by  a  peculiarly  constructed  bridgeJof;fivevarches 
built  in  1345.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Collen,  is  a1 
plain  but  ancient  structure,  partly  in  tho  Early„»English 
style.    Opposite  the  town,  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  hills 
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are  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  fortress,  the  Castell 
Dioas  Bran.  The  beautiful  abbey  of  Valle  Crucis,  in  a 
neighbouring  dell,  is  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  ruins 
in  Wales.  Xear  it  theTe  is  an  ancient  British  monument, 
the  "  Pillar  of  Eliseg."  The  principal  secular  buildings  of 
the  town  are  the  town-hall  and  the  court-house.  The 
industries  include  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  wool,  and 
in  the  vicinity  there  are  collieries,  lime-works,  and  iron- 
works. The  population  of  the  urban  sanitary  district  in 
1S71  was  2798,  and  in  1881  it  was  312i. 

LLORENTE,  Jtjam  Antohio  (1756-1S23),  the  historian 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  was  born  March  30,  1756,  at 
Rincon  de  Soto,  near  Calahorra,  Aragon,  studied  at 
Tarragona  and  Saragossa,  received  (by  dispensation)  priest's 
orders  in  1779,  and  became  vicar-general  to  the  bishop  of 
Calahorra  in  1782.  In  1785  he  became  commissary  of  the 
Holy  Office  at  Logrono,  and  in  1789  its  general  secretary 
at  Madrid.  In  1805  he  obtained  a  canonry  at  Toledo,  and 
in  1S06-8  his  Soticias  Historical  sobre  las  tres  Provincial 
[Vasconyadas  appeared.  In  the  crisis  of  1S0S  Llorente 
identified  himself  with  the  Bonapartists,  and  from  1809 
onwards  he  was  engaged  in  superintending  the  execution 
of  the  decree  of  suppression  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  in 
examining  the  archives  of  the  Inquisition  for  his  History, 
a  work  which  appeared  in  1817-18  at  Paris,  where  its 
autuor  bad  been  residing  since  the  return  of  Ferdinand 
XII.  to  Madrid  in  1814,  under  the  title  Histoire  critique 
de  ^Inquisition  oVEspagne,  depute  Fepoque  de  son  elablisse- 
ment  par  Ferdinand  V.  jasqu'  au  regne  de  Ferdinand  VII., 
tiree  des  pieces  ■  originates  du  Conseil  de  la  Supreme  et  de 
celles  des.tribunaux  subalternes  du  Saint  Office.  Translated 
within  a  few  years  into  German,  English,  Dutch,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  it  attracted  much  attention  throughout 
Europe,  and  involved  its  author  in  considerable  persecution 
and  hardship,  which,  on  the  publication  of  his  Portraits 
politique*  des  Papes  in  1822,  culminated  in  a  peremptory 
order  (December  1822)  to  quit  France.  His  death,  caused, 
or  at  least  hastened,  by  the  fatigues  of  the  hasty  journey 
to  Spain,  took  place  at  Madrid  on  February  5,  1 823.  Both 
the  personal  character  and  the  literary  trustworthiness  of 
Llorente  have  been  very  bitterly  assailed;  but,  although 
he  was  very  imperfectly  equipped  as  an  exact  historian, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  made  an  honest  use  of 

:  meats  (now  no  longer  extant)  relating  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion, to  which  he  had'  access  at  Madrid.  :  An  English 
(abridged)  translation  of  the  History  appeared  in  1826. .  A 
full  list  of  the  numerous  writings  of  Llorente  is  given  in 
the  Biographie  Generate.' 

LLOYD'S,  an  association  of  merchants,-  shipowners, 
underwriters,  aud  ship  and  insurance  brokers,  having  its 
headquarters  in  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  Royal  Exchange,  London.  Originally  a  mere 
gathering  of  merchants  for  business  or  gossip  in  a  coffee- 
house kept  by  one  Edward  Lloyd  in  Tower  Street,  London, 
the  earliest  notice  of  which  occurs  in  the  London  Gazette 
of  18th  February  1688,  this  institution  has  gradually 
become  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  organizations 
in  the  world  in  connexion  with  commerce.  The  establish- 
ment existed  in  Tower  Street  up  to  1692,  in  which  year  it 
was  removed  by  the  enterprising  proprietor  to  Lombard 
Street,  in  the  very  centre  of  that  portion  of  the  old  city  of 
London  most  frequented  by  merchants  of  the  highest  class. 
Shortly  after  this  event  Mr  Lloyd  gave  another  proof  of 
his  enterprise  and  intelligence  by  the  establishment  of  a 

Uy  newspaper  ,  furnishing  commercial  and  shipping 
news^  in  those  days'an.  undertaking  of  no  small  difficulty. 
This  paper  took  the  name  of  Lloyds  News,  and,  though  its 
life  was  not  a  prolonged  one,  it  was  destined  to  be  the 
precursor  of  the  now  ubiquitous  Lloyd's  List,  the  oldest 
existing  paper,  the  London  Gazette  excepted,  of  the  present 


day.  In  Lombard  Street  the  business  transacted  at  Lloyd's 
coffee-house  steadily  grew  in  extent  aud  importance,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
ISth  century  the  merchants  and  underwriters  frequenting 
the  rooms  were  bound  together  by  any  rules,  or  acted 
under  any  organization.  By  and  by,  however,  the  rapid 
"increase  of  marine  insurance  business  made  a  change  of 
system  and  improved  accommodation  absolutely  necessary, 
and  accordingly,  after  finding  a  temporary  resting-place  in 
Pope's  Head  Alley,  the  underwriters  and  brokers  finally 
settled  down  in  the  Royal  Exchange  in  March  1774. 
One  of  the  first  improvements  in  the  mode  of  effecting 
marine  insurance  springing  out  of  this  new  state  of  things 
was  the  introduction  of  a  printed  form  of  policy.  Hitherto 
various  forms  had  been  in  use;  and,  to  avoid  the  numerous 
disputes  consequent  on  a  practice  so  loose  and  unsatis- 
factory, the  committee  of  Lloyd's  proposed  a  general  form;' 
which  was  finally  adopted  by  the  members  on  the  12th  of 
January  1779,  and  which  remains  in  use,  with  only  a  fen- 
slight  alterations,  to  this  day.  The  two  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  Lloyd's  during  the  present  century 
are  the  reorganization  of  the  association  in  1811,  and  the 
passage  of  an  Act  in  1871  granting  to  Lloyd's  all  the  rights! 
and  privileges  of  a  corporation  sanctioned  by  parliament. 
According  to  this  Act  of  Incorporation,  the.  three  main 
objects  for  which  the  society  exists  are — first,  the  carrying 
out  of  the  business  of  marine  insurance  ;  secondly,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  the  members  of  the  association ; 
and  thirdly,  the  collection,  publication,  'and  diffusion  of 
intelligence  and  information  with  respect  to  shipping.  In 
the  promotion  of  the.  last-named  object,  obviously  tho 
foundation  upon  which  the  entire  superstructure  rests,  an 
intelligence  department  has  been  gradually  developed 
which  for  wideness  of  range  and  efficient  working  has  no 
parallel  among  private  enterprises  in  any  country.-. 

The  rooms  at  Lloyd's  are  available  only  to  subscribers  and 
members.:  The  former  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  Jive 
guineas  without  entrance  fee,  but  have  no  voice  in  tne 
management  of  the  institution.'.  The  latter  consist  of  liofl- 
underwriting  members,  who  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  tv 
guineas,  and  of  underwriting  members,  who  pay  a  fee  of 
one  hundred  pounds.  Underwriting,  members  arc  al  v 
required  to  deposit  securities  to  the  value  of  .£5000  u> 
£10,000,  according  to  circumstances,  as  a  guarantee  for 
their  engagements^  The  management  of  the  establishment- 
is  delegated  by  the  members  to  certain  of  their  number 
selected  as  a  "committee  for  managing  theaffairsof  Lloyd's." 
^Vith  this  body  lies  the  appointment  of  all  the  officials  and 
agents  of  the  institution,  the  daily  routine  of  duty  being 
entrusted  to  a  secretary  and  a  large  staff  of  clerks  and  other 
assistants.  The  mode  employed  in  effecting  an  insurance 
at  Lloyd's  is  very  simple.  The  business  is  done  entirely  by 
brokers,  who  write  upon  a  slip  of  paper  the  name  of  the 
ship  and  shipmaster,  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  '.he  subject 
to  be  insured,  and  the  amount  at  which  it  is  valued. 
If  the  risk  is  accepted,  each. underwriter;  subscribes  his 
name  and  the  amount  he  agrees  (o  take  or  underwrite,  the 
insurance  being  effected  as  soon  as  the  total  value 
is  made  up.  ■■  The  sum  paid  by  the  insured  to  the  under- 
writers is  denominated  the  premium,  a  tax  upon  tho  profits 
of  the  merchant  which  the  progress  of  science,  -of  the  art 
of  shipbuilding,  and  of  navigation  has .  in  these  days 
reduced  to  a  very  moderate  figure.  (w.  P.  H.) 

"  LOACH.  The  loaches  (Cobitidina)  are  small  fishes  of 
the  Carp  family  (Cyprinidx),  with  a  generally  cylindrical 
body,  with  very  small  or  without  any  scales,  with  six  or 
more_  barbels  round  the  mouth,  with  a  short  dorsal  and 
anal  'fin,  and  with  the  pharyngeal  teeth  in  a  Bingte  series. 
The  air-bladder  is  doublo,  as  in  other  carps,  the  two 
divisions  lying  side  by  6ide,  or  one  behind  the  other ;  but 
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it  is  always  entirely  or  partially  enclosed  in  a.  bony  capsule 
fortrcd'  by  the  anterior  vertebne.  The  largest  of  the 
ninety  species  known  grow  to  a  length  of  10  or  12  inches, 
but  the  majority  are  of  much  smaller  dimensions.  They 
are  found  in  Europe  and  Asia  only.  The  typical  specjes 
are  partial  to  fast-running  streams  with  stony  bottoms ; 
tin  y  abound  in  the  waters  draining  the  central  Alps  of 
Aria,  and  extend  far  towards  the  north  of  the  Europo- 
A:  iatic  region.  The  tropical  forms  from  south  of  the 
Himalayas  are  not  less  common,  and  some  of  them  have 
aisumed  a  more  compressed  form  of  the  body  with  a 
bright  coloration.  In  Great  Britain  two  species  occur, 
viz°,  the  common  loach  (Nemackilus  barbaiulus),  and  the 
more  local  Cobitis  tamia,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  small 
spine  below  the  eye.  The  former  is  esteemed  as  food  in 
parts  of  the  Continent  where  it  occurs  in  sufficient  abund- 
ance.    See  Ichthyology. 

LOANDA,  or  in  full  Sao  Paulo  de  Loanda,  the  capital 
of  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  western  Africa,  and  the 
principal  municipality  of  the  Loanda  district,  one  of  the 
three  into  which  Angola  is  divided,  is  situated  on  the 
mainland  in  8°  48'  S.  lat.  and  13°  7'  E.  long.  The 
beautiful  bay,  protected  from  the  surf  by  the  long  narrow 
island  of  pure  sand  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name,  is 
backed  by  a  line  of  low  sandy  cliff  which  at  its  southern 
end  sweeps  out  with  a  sharp  curve  and  terminates  in  the 
bold  point  crowned  by  Fort  San  Miguel.  A  good  part  of 
the  town  lies  on  the  shore,  but  the  more  important  build- 
ings—the Government  offices,  the  governor's  residence,  the 
palace  of  the  bishop  of  Angola,  and  the  admirable  hospital 
— are  situated  on  the  higher  grounds.  Most  of  the 
European  houses  are  large  stone  buildings  of  one  story 
with  red  tile  roofs.  The  streets,  formerly  full  of  loose  fine 
sand,  have  in  many  cases  been  paved.  The  great  defect  of 
the  situation  is  the  want  of  water,  which  had  to  be  brought 
for  the  most  part  in  little  boats  from  the  Bengo  and  the 
Dande;  but  the  Portuguese  Government  signed  a  contract 
in  November  1877,  by  which  a  canal  43  miles  long  was  to 
be  constructed,  at  a  cost  of  6,000,000  francs,  from  Tanda- 
bondo  (a  point  37  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bengo)  to 
the  city.  Loanda  is  a  busy  place  ;  the  shops  are  well 
supplied  with  European  goods,  and  large  native  majrkets 
are  held  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  While  the  slave 
trade  to  Brazil  was  still  in  full  prosperity,  the  traffic  of  the 
port  was  of  no  small  account ;  and  after  a  period  of  great 
depression  it  is  now  developing  in  more  legitimate  direc- 
tions. There  is  a  regular  service  of  steamers  from  Lisbon 
and  Liverpool,  and  in  1877  746  vessels  entered  and  693 
cleared.  .  The  population  is  from  10,000  to  12,000  (Lux 
gives  18,000  to  20,000),  about  a  third  being  whites.  From 
1641  to  1618  Loanda  was  occupied  by  the  Dutch. 

See  J.  J.  Monteiro,  Angola  and  the  River  Congo,  London,  1875  ; 
and  Lux,  Von  Loanda  nach  Kimbundu,  Vienna,  1SS0. 

LOANGO,  in  the  wider  signification  of  the  name,  is  a 
region  on  the  west  coast  of  southern  Africa,  which  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  (Zaire)  river  in  6°  S.  lat. 
northwards  through  about  two  degrees,  with  no  very 
definite  limit  in  this  direction,  unless  we  adopt  the 
Numbi  river  which  falls  into  Chilunga  Bay  in  4°  9'  S.  lat., 
and  was  formerly  considered  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Loango  kingdom.  In  a  narrower  sense  it  is  the  country 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Luemma,  and  on  the  N.  by  tho 
Kuilu, — the  district  between  the  Luemma  audthcChiloango 
beint;  known  as  Chiloango  or  Little  Loango,  that  between 
the  Chiloango  and  the  Congo  as  Kakongo  and  Angoy,  and 
that  to  the  north  of  the  Kuilu  as  Cbilunga.  The  whole 
country  between  6°  and  4°  may  be  described  as  the  lowland 
portion  of  tho  seaward  versant  of  tho  Serra  do  Crystal  or 
Serra  Complida,  a  range  running  almost  parallel  with  the 
coast,  from  which  its  spurs  and  underfalls  arc  distaut  only 


30  or  40  miles.  It  has  an  irregularly  undulating  or  hilly 
surface,  slowly  rising  in  somewhat  indefinite  terraces^and 
is  traversed  from  north-east  to  south-west  by  a  number  of 
considerable  streams  flowing  in  well-marked  valleys.  The 
coast-line  in  some  stretches  is  low  and  swampy,  while  in 
others,  as  along  Loango  and  Kabinda  Bays,  it  presents  a 
series  of  cliffs  40  to  50  feet  high.  Behind  the  region  of 
alluvial  deposits  which  prevails  for  some  distauce  inland 
there  is  a  broken  belt  of  Tertiary  rocks  ;  but  these  soon 
give  place  to  laterite,  and  beyoud  the  laterite  lie  the  mica- 
schists,  talcs,  and  gneiss  of  %vhich  the  mountains  are  com- 
posed. Of  the  Loango  rivers  the  best  explored  is  the 
Kuilu  or  Quillu.  At  its  mouth,  in  4°  29'  S.  lat.,  it  is  a 
noble  stream  1100  feet  wide,  but  the  bar  has  hitherto 
proved  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  sea-going 
ships ;  near  the  Mayombe  factory,  which  may  be  reached 
in  fifteen  hours  from  the  coast,"  it  begins  to  take  the  char- 
acter of  a  mountain  stream.  Its  principal  affluent  is  the 
Nanga.  Farther  south  are  the  Songolo  and  the  Luemma. 
Of  greater  importance  as  a  navigable  route  towards  the 
interior  is  the  Chiloango  or  Loango  Luse  (sometimes  errone- 
ously called  the  Kakongo),  which  disembogues  in  5°  12' 
S.  lat.  and  12°  5'  E.  long.,  and  is  formed  about  15  miles 
inland  by  the  junction  of  the  Loango  and  the  Lukula,  of 
which  the  one  separates  Loango  proper  from  the  Osobo 
country  and  the  other  the  Osobo  country  from  Kakongo. 

Though  a  large  proportion  of  tho  Loango  coast  region  is  occupied 
by  primeval  forest,  with  trees  rising  to  a  height  of  150  and  200  feet, 
there  is  considerable  variety  of  scenery — open  lagoons,  mangrove 
swamps,  scattered  clusters  of  trees,  park-like  reaches,  dense  walls  of 
tangled  underwood  along  tho  rivers,  prairies  of  tall  grass  through 
which  no  pathway  can  be  driven,  and  patches  of  cultivation. 
Among  the  more  characteristic  forms  of  vegetation  arc  baobabs,  silk- 
cotton  trees,  screw-pine's,  and  palms— especially  Hyphxiic  guineen- 
sis  (a  fan-palm),  Kaphia  (the  wine-palm),  and  EUeis  guincensis 
(the  oil-palm).  Anonaccous  plants  (notably  Anona  seiugalensis)  and 
thepallabanda,  an  olive-myrtle-like  tree,  are  common  in  the  prairies; 
tho  papyrus  shoots  up  to  a  height  of  20  feet  along  the  rivers  (par- 
ticularly the  Luemma) ;  the  banks  are  hinged  by  the  cottony  Hibis- 
cus tiliaceus,  ipoma;as,  and  fragrant  jasmines  ;  and  the  thickets  are 
bound  together  in  one  inextricable  mass  by  lianas  of  many  kinds. 
Among  the  fndt  trees  are  the  mango  and  the  papaw  ;  tho  orange 
has  been  successfully  introduced  at  Vista  ami  Kabinda  ;  aud  the 
lemon  continues  to  nourish  well  up  the  country.  Negro-pepper  (a 
variety  of  capsicum)  and  ginger  grow  wild  ;  the  natives,  in  addition 
to  manioc  (their  staple  sustenauce)  and  bananas,  cultivate  ground- 
nuts and  tobacco  ;  and  the  planters  have  European  vegetables  in 
their  gardens. 

The  crocodile,  the  hippopotamus,  and  several  kindsof  apes— includ- 
ing the  chimpanzee  and  the  rare  gorilla— are  the  most  noteworthy 
larger  animals  ;  the  birds  are  various  and  beautiful— grey  parrots, 
shrikes,  fly-catchers,  rhinoceros  birds,  weaver  birds  (often  In  large 
colonies  on  the  palm-trees),  ice-birds,  from  the  Cccyle  Sharpii  to 
the  dwarfish  Alccdo  cristata,  bntterfly-finches,  and  helmet-birds 
( Turacus  giganteus),  not  to  mention  doves,  snipes,  and  other  more 
familiar  tvpes.  Snakes  are  extremelycommon — Caticusrhombeatiis, 
Atractaspis  irregularis,  Dtndraspis  Jamesonii,  Dasgpeltis  palma- 
rum,  &c. ;  hut  they  give  comparatively  little  trouble.  The  curious 
climbing-fish,  which  frequents  the  mangroves,  the  Pteroptcrus  or 
lung-fish,  which  lies  in  the  mud  in  a  stale  of  lethargy  during  the 
dry  season,  the  strange  and  poisonous  Tctrodon  guttifcr,  and  the 
herriug-like  Pdlona  afriemia,  often  caught  in  great  shoals— are  the 
more  remarkable  of  the  fishes.  Oysters  are  got  in  abundance  from 
the  lagoons,  and  the  Portuguese  fatten  the  huge  Cardisoma  arma- 
tum  or  heart-crab  for  table.  Fireflies  and  unfortunately  also  mos- 
quitoes and  sandflies  are  among  the  most  familiar  forms  of  insect 
life  ;  the  bird  spider  among  the  rarer.  A  kind  of  ant  builds  very 
striking  pent-houso  or  umbrella-shaped  nests  rising  on  the  trco 
trunks  one  above  the  other  like  the  roofs  of  a  Chinese  pagoda. 

Well-built  and  tall  (average  height  of  tho  men  5'5  feet,  of  the 
women  5  -2),  strongly  dolichocophalous  and  very  thick  of  skull,  never 
black  but  of  various  shades  of  warm  brown  with  the  faintest  sug- 
gestion of  purple,  the  Baftotefos  the  natives  of  the  1  on« 
call  themselves)  arc  on  the  whole  very  favourable  specimens  ol  the 
Ne»ro  stock  to  which  they  belong.  Their  black  curly  hair  never 
becomes  white  with  see,  and  grej  only  in  tho  case  of  very  old  people. 
Baldness  is  quite  unknown,  ami  many  of  the  men  wear  beards. 

Physical  deformity  is  extromely  rare.     Like  the  west-coast  n a 

in  general  the  Battotohavc  a  ghastly  aud  grotesquo  belief  in  fetiches 
aud  witchcraft ;  and  their  gangas  or  priests  employ  the  cassa  (ukassa) 
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ordeal  with  such  recidcssness  that  for  every  grown-up  person  who 
dies  a  natural  death  three  or  (pur,  it  is  estimated,  perish  by  this 
judgment  of  the  invisible  powers.  A  custom  which  readily  catches 
the  eye  of  the  foreigner  is  that  of  settingtheir  marriageable  maidens 
forth  to  view  in  a  little  bower  specially  erected  in  front  of  the 
parents' dwelling— their  skhfs  stained  red  with  a  peculiar  powder. 
NYuChiuchoxo  there  is  a  curious  tribe,  the  Mavumbuor  Umwambu, 
known  to  Europeans  as  Black  Jews  on  account  of  their  strikingly 
Scmific  features.  The  coast  people  proper  or  Bavilli  look  down  on 
their  more  inland  neighbours  as  less  civilized ;  and  these  in  their 
tuiii  pay  the  same  compliment  to  those  beyond,— the  Bayombe  and 
Bayaka,  who  occupy  the  mountainous  woodland  on  the  borders  of 
Loango,  being  reckoned  as  genuine  savages. 

The  people  are  scattered  throughout  the  country  in  small  villages; 
X  kondo,  probably  the  largest,  contains  only  350  to  400  h'uts,  though 
it  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  influential  "  princes,"  There  is  no 
town  or  village  of  Loango,— the  place  of  that  name  on  Loango  Bay 
being  a  mere  group  of  factories.  Buri,  Boari,  or  Boali,  was  the 
name  of  the  former  capital ;  Loangiri  or  Loangele  (visited  in  1873 
by  Bastian)  was  the  burial-place  of  the  ancient  kings;  and  Lnbu, 
which  is  still  neutral  in  war,  is  that  of  the  "  princes."  At  one  time 
included  in  the  great  Congo  kingdom,  Loango  became  independent 
about  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  and  was  still  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  days  of  Abbe  Proyart  (1750),  though  Kakongo  and 
other  districts  were  practically  independent.  At  present  there  is 
no  central  authority  in  the  country;  the  petty  local  chiefs  are  local 
chiefs  and  nothing  more  ;  but  the  members  of  the  blood  royal  are 
still  honoured  with  special  privileges,  a  large  number  of  nominal 
titles  remain  in  use,  and  a  common  tradition  of  greatness  gives  a 
sort  of  cohesion  to  the  political  conglomerate. 

The  slave  trade  was  longer  maintained  in  Loango  than  anywh&e 
on  the  West  African  seaboard  ;  and  since  its  extirpation  palm 
oil  and  india-rubber  have  been  the  main  objects  of  commerce.  Per- 
I  f  freedom  of  trade  prevails;  and  there  are  Dutch,  Portuguese, 
German,  French,  and  English  factories  on  the  coast  and  up  the 
rivers.  The  Portuguese  have  made  considerable  efforts  to  secure 
territorial  supremacy  ;  hut  th'ey  have  hitherto  failed,  partly  owing 
to  direct  French  opposition,  partly  to  the  state  of  the  country. 

The'  following  are  the  principal  stations  of  European  trade : — 
Banana  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  the  central  post  of  the  Rotter- 
dam African  Trading  Company,  whose  comptoirs  are  scattered  along 
a  vast  extent  of  the  west  coast ;  Muanda,  with  one  of  the  best  of  the 
native  villages  ;  Vista  ;  Kabinda,  the  natives  of  which  are  known 
as  tar  south  as  Mossamedes  for  their  enterprise  and  skill  as  car- 
penters, tailors,  &c. ;  Landana,  the  seat  of  Dutch,  French,  and 
Portuguese  factories,  and  of  a  French  mission  from  the  Gaboon ;  and 
Cluucho  or  Tchinchotcho  (5°  9'  14"  S.  lat.,  12° 3'  45"  E.  long.)  the 
post  occupied  by  the  German  Exploring  Expedition  in  1873-76. 

See  l'  sMes  Merolla  and  Battel  (Pinkerton,  vol.  ii.),  Ptoyart,  Bistoire  de  Loango, 

17CC  (also  in  Pinkerton);  Degiandpre,  Jleixe  nac/i  der  tcezllichen  Kiiste  ron 

A/riia.  Weitnar,  1801;   Bastian,  Die  deutsche  Expedition  an  der  Loango-Kutte, 

Jena,  1S74-7S  ;  and  Die  Loango- Expedition,  by  Dr  Paul  Gussfcldt  (1879),  Julius 

Palkenstcia  (IS70),  and  Peohuel-Loesche  (1882). 

LOBELIA,  L.,  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Lobelieee., 
of  the  order  Campanulacem,  named  after  Matthias  de  Lobel, 
a  native  of  Lille,  botanist  and  physician  to  James  I.  It 
numbers  about  two  hundred  species,  natives  of  nearly  all 
the  temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  the  world,  excepting 
central  and  eastern  Europe  as  well  as  western  Asia.  For 
the  sections  into  which  the  genus  is  divided,  see  Genera 
Piantarum,  by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  vol.  ii.  p.  551  ;  and 
for  species,  De  C,  Prod.,  vii.  p.  357.  Two  species  are 
British,  L.  Dortmanna,  L.,  named  after  Dortmann,  a 
Dutch  druggist,  which  occurs  in  gravelly  mountain  lakes  ; 
and  L.  urens,  L.,  which  is  only  found  on  heaths,  etc.,  near 
Axminster  (see  Baxter's  Brit.  Gen.,  No.  79).  The  genus 
is  distinguished  from  Campanula  by  the  irregular  corolla 
and  completely  united  anthers,  and  by  the  excessive  acridity 
of  the  milky  juice.  The  species  earliest  described  and 
figured  appears  to  be  L.  cardinalis,  L.,  under  the  name 
Trachelium  americannm  sive  cardinalis  planta,  "  the  rich 
crimson  cardinal's  flower";  Parkinson  (Paradisus,  1G29, 
p.  356)  says,  "  it  groweth  neere  the  riuer  of  Canada,  where 
the  French  plantation  in  America  is  seated";  De  Candolle 
records  it  from  New  England  to  Carolina  (Pmd.,  vii.  382). 
This  species,  as  well  as  several  others,  are  in  cultivation  as 
ornamental  garden  plants,  e.g.,  the  dwarf  blue  E.  Erinus, 
L. ,  from  the  (\i[i<  ,  which,  with  its  varieties,  forms  a  familiar 
bedding  plant.  L.  splendent,  Willd.,  and  L.fulgens,  Willi, 
growing  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  from  Mexico,  have  scarlet 
flowers;  while  L.  amosna,  Mich.,  from  North  America,  as 


well  as  L.  syphilitica,  L.,  and  its  hybrids,  from  Virginia, 
have  blue  flower?.  The  last-named  was  introduced  in 
1GG5,  according  to  Paxton  (Boi.  Diet.,  p.  340),  but  is  not 
mentioned  by  Parkinson.  Certain  species  of  lobelia  arc 
used  medicinally,  the  chief  being  L.  inftata,  L.,  a  native 
of  north-eastern""  America,  called  "Indian  tobacco,"  as  its 
effects  are  very  similar  to  those  of  tobacco;  for  its  localities, 
Arc.,  see  Pickering,  Chron.  Hist,  of  PL,  p.  1015.  It  is  expec- 
torant and  diaphoretic  iu  small  doses,  but  in  full  medicinal 
doses  is  nauseating  and  emetic.  It  is  used  for  spasmodic 
asthma,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  diuretics.  See  Bentley  and 
Trimen's  Med.  /Y.,  No.  162;  Pharmacographia,  p.  357; 
and  I'ereira's  Mat.  Med.,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  8.  For  active 
principles,  see  Pharm.  Joum.,  vol.  x.  pp.  270,  45G. 
Another  medicinal  species  is  L.  syphilitica,  L.,  the  blue 
cardinal,  of  which  the  root  is  used  by  the  North  American 
Indians  for  the  purpose  implied  in  the  specific  name.  Tho 
value,  however,  is  said  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact 
(Pearson,  Obs.  on  var.  Art.  of  Mat.  Med.,  p.  70),'  but  see 
Amer.  Dispens.,  p.  494.  A  third  species  is  L.  decurreus, 
Cav.,  from  near  Arequipa  in  Peru,  where  the  Indians  use 
it  as  an  emetic  (Pharm.  Joum.  [1],  vol.  xiii.  p.  14). 

LOBO,  Ieronimo  (1593-1678),  a  Jesuit  missionary,  was 
born  in  Lisbon  in  1593,  and  entered  the  Order  of  Jesus 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  1621  he  was  ordered  to  repair 
as  a  missionary  to  India,  and  in  1622  he  arrived  at  Goa. 
With  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Abyssinia  as  a  mission- 
ary, he  left  India  in  1624,  but  after  disembarking  on  the 
coast  of  Momt/as,  and  attempting  to  reach  his  destination 
by  land,  through  the  Galla  country,  was  forced  to  return. 
Repeating  the  attempt  in  the  ensuing  year,  in  concert  with 
Mendez,  the  newly-appointed  patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  and 
eight  missionaries,  Lobo  landed  on  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  settled  down  in  Abyssinia  as  superintendent  of 
the  missions  in  the  state  of  Tigre,  travelling  about  a  good 
deal  over  the  country,  and  thus  obtaining  much  valuable 
information  on  its  geography  and  people.  He  remained 
at  his  post  for  some  years,  until  death  deprived  tho 
Catholics  of  their  protector,  the  emperor  Segued.  Forced 
by  persecution  to  leave  the  kingdom,  in  1634  Lobo  fell, 
along  with  his  companions,  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  at 
Massowah,  and  was  sent  by  them  to  India  to  procure  a 
ransom  for  his  imprisoned  fellow-missionaries..  This  object 
he  gained,  and  at  the  same  time  he  endeavoured,  though 
without  avail,  to  persuade  the  Portuguese  viceroy  to  send 
an  armament  against  Abyssinia.  Intent  upon  accomplish- 
ing this  cherished  project,  he  embarked  for  Portugal,  and 
after  he  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Natal,  and 
captured  by  pirates,  arrived  at  Lisbon.  Neither  at  this 
city,  however,  nor  at  Madrid  and  Rome,  was  any  counten- 
ance given  to  Lobo's  plan  for  Christianizing  Abyssinia  by 
the  aid  of  arms.  He  accordingly  returned  to  India  in 
1640,  and  was  elected  rector,  and  afterwards  provincial,  of 
the  Jesuits  at  Goa.  After  some  years  he  returned  to  his 
native  city,  and  died  there  January  29,  1678. 

Lobo  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Portuguese,  which  appeals 
never  to  have  been  printed,  but  is  deposited  in  the  monastery  of  St 
Roque,  Lisbon.  Balthezar  Telles  made  large  use  of  the  information 
therein  in  his  Historia  Octal  da  Etiojria  Alta  (Coinibra,  1660),  which 
is  often  erroneously  attributed  to  Lobo  (see  Mncbado's  Bibliothcca 
I.iisitma).  Lobo's  own  narrative  was  translated  from  a  MS.  copy 
into  French,  under  the  title  of  Voyage  Jlistoriquc  de  Abissinic,  by 
tho  Abbe  Legrand,  Paris,  1728.  In  1669  a  translation  by  Sir 
Peter  Wyche  of  several  passages  from  a  MS.  account  of  Lobo's 
travels  was  published  by  the  Royal  Society,  and  this  was  translated 
into  Thcnevot's  Relation  da  Voyage*  in  Iu'73.  An  English  abridg- 
ment of  LcgTand's  edition  by  Dr  Johnson  was  published  in  1785, 
and  reprinted  in  1789.     In  a  Memoir*  i  rehabilitation 

des  Pierre  Paa  et  Jerome  Lobo,  Dr  C.  T.  Bekc  maintains  tho 
accuracy  of  Lobo'a  statements  as  to  the  source  of  flic  Abai  branch 
of  the  Nile  against  Bruce. 

LOBSTER.  See  Ckustacea,  and  r  isiieries,  vol.  ix. 
p.  265. 
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LOCK— not  being  a  canal  lock — means  the  fastening  of 
a  door,  or  box,  or  drawer,  which  requires  a  key,  or  else 
some  secret  contrivance  or  manipulation,  to  open  it.  It  is 
generally  fixed  to  the  door,  but  it  may  also  be  loose,  and 
then  it  is  called  a  padlock,  which  is  internally  like  other 
locks,  but  externally  has  a  half  link  or  bow  turning  on  a 
hinge  at  one  end,  while  the  other,  after  being  put  through 
a  chain  or  staple  on  the  door,  enters  the  lock  and  is  fastened 
by  the  bolt  therein.  The  bolt  may  be  moved  by  the  key,  or 
may  close  by  a  spring,  but  require  a  key  to  open  it,  as  in 
the  case  of  handcuffs,  which  are  a  pair  of  padlocks  of  this 
kiud  united  by  a  short  chain.  A  common  door  lock  also 
comprises  a  spring  latch  which  opens  by  a  handle,  and 
sometimes  a  small  bolt  held  by  friction  either  shut  or  open, 
which  is  moved  by  a  smaller  handle  fnside  the  room  only ; 
but  neither  of  these  is  the  lock  proper,  any  more  than  a 
hook  or  a  button,  or  a  common  lifting  latch.  Therefore, 
omitting  them,  a  lock  is  as  defined  above. 

The  .earliest  lock  of  which  the  construction  is  known  is 
the  Egyptian,  which  was  used  four  thousand  years  ago. 
In  fig.  1,  aa  is  the  body  of  the  lock,  bb  the  bolt,  and  cc  the 
key.  The  three  pins  p,  p,  p  drop  into  three  holes  in  the 
bolt  when  it  is 
pushed  in,  and 
so  hold  it  fast ; 
and  they  are 
raised  again  by 
putting  in  the 
key  through  the 
large  hole  in  the 
bolt  and  raising 
it  a  little,  so 
that  the  pins  in 
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Fig.  1. 


the  key  push  the  locking  pins  up  out  of  the  way  of  the 
bolt.  The  security  of  this  is  very  small,  as  it  iJ  easy 
enough  to  find  the  places  of  the  pins  by  pushing  in  a  bit  of 
wood  covered  with  clay  or  tallow,  on  which  the  holes  will 
mark  themselves ;  and  the  depth  can  easily  be  got  by  trial. 
Mr  Chubb,  the  well-known  lock-maker,  used  to  show  a 
wooden  Chinese  lock  very  superior  to  the  Egyptian,  and, 
in  fact,  founded  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  the 
Bramah  lock,  which  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  secure  lock  ever  invented;  for  it  has  sliders  or 
tumblers  of  different  lengths,  and  cannot  be  opened  unless 
they  are  all  raised  to  the  pro- 
per heights,  and  no  higher. 
Until  about  a  century  ago  no 
lock  so  good  as  this  was  kuown 
in  England.  The  locks  then 
in  use  (fig.  2)  were  nothing 
better  than  a  mere  bolt,  held 
in  its  place,  either  shut  or 
open,  by  a  spring  b,  which 
pressed  it  down,  and  bo  held  it  at  either  one  end  or  the 
other  of  the  convex  notch  aa ;  and  the  only  impediment 
to  opening  it  wa3  the  wards  which  the  key  had  to  pass 
before  it  could  -turn  in  the  keyhole.     But  it  was  always 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


possible  to  find  the  shape  of  the  wards  by  merely  putting 
in  a  blnnk  key  covered  with  wax,  and  pressing  it  against 
them  :  and  when  this  had  been  done,  it  was  by  no  means 
necessary  to  cut  out  the  key  into  the  complicated  form  of 


Fig.  6. 

Fig.  6  is  a  front 
First  consider  it 
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the  wards  (such  as  fig.  3),  because  no  part  of  that  key 
does  any  work  except  the  edge  be  farthest  from  the  pipe  a  ; 
and  so  a  key  of  the  form  fig.  i  will  do  just  as  well;  and 
a  small  collection  of  skeleton  keys,  as  tbey  are  called,  of 
a  few  different  patterns,  were  all  the  stock  in  trade  that  a 
lock-picker  required. 

The  common  single-tumbler  lock  (fig.  5)  was  rather 
better  than  this,  as  it  requires  two  operations  instead  of 
one  to  open  it.  The  tumbler  at  turns  on  a  pivot  at  t,  auil 
has  a  square  pin  at  a,  which 
drops  into  a  notch  in  the  bolt 
bb,  when  it  is  either  quite  open 
or  quite  shut,  and  the  tumbler 
must  be  lifted  by  the  key  be- 
fore the  bolt  can  be  moved 
again.  But  this  also  is  very 
easy,  unless  the  lock  is  so 
made  that  the  tumbler  will  go 
into  another  notch  in  the  bolt 
if  it  is  lifted  too  high,  as  in 
the  lock  we  shall  now  describe, 
which  was  the  foundation  of 
all  the  modern  improvements 
in  lock-making. 

Barron's    Lock — This    was 
the    first    lock    with    several 
tumblers.     It  was  patented  in  1778. 
view,  and  fig.   7  a  horizontal  section 
with  reference  to 
one    tumbler   at 
only.    Unless  the 
square   pin  a  is 
lifted  by  the  key 
to     the     proper 
height,    and    no 

higher,  the  bolt  cannot  move,  and  that  alone  adds  very 
considerably  to  the  difficulty  of  picking,  except  by  a  method 
not  discovered  for  many  years  after. 
But  Barron  added  another  tumbler, 
and  unless  both  were  raised  at  once 
to  the  proper  height,  and  no  higher, 
the  lock  could  not  be  opened.     The 
face,  or  working  edge,  of  the  key  of    j 
a  many-tumblered  lock  assumes  this    > 
form  (fig.  8),  the  steps  corresponding 
to  the  different  heights  to  which  the 

tumblers  have  to  be  raised,  and  one  of  them  acting  on  tho 
bolt,  and  they  may  have  a  much  wider  range  of  differenco 
than  in  this  figure. 
The  key  here  drawn 
is  also  one  with  the 
wards  of  such  a  8 
shape  that  no  skele-  U- 
ton  except  itself  can  ■* 
pass  them.  The 
form,  however,  can 
be  got  in  the  usual 
way  by  a  wax  im- 
pression ;  and  as  it 
weakens  the  key 
very  much,  and  is 
expensive  to  cut,  it 
is  not  often  used.  . 
Bramah'sLock. — 
The  next  lock  of 
any  importance  was  the  celebrated  one  patented  ten  years 
after  Barron's,  by  Joseph  Bramah  (see  Bramah).  In  figs. 
9  and  10  aa'aa  is  the  outer  barrel  of  the  lock,. which  is 
screwed  to,  or  cast  with,  the  plato ;  ccee  is  a  cylinder,  or 
inner  barrel,  turning  within  the  other.     It  is  shown  sepa- 
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rately  at  fig.  1 1 ;  and  fig.  1 2  is  a  cross  section  of  it,  the 
black  ring  being  the  keyhole,  and  the  light  spot  in  the 


middle  the  drill-pin,  which  goes  into  the  key.  The  short 
pin  !'  in  figs.  9.  10,  11  is  set  in  the  end  of  the  cylinder, 
ft 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  12. 
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near  its  edge ;  and,  when  the  cylinder  turns  round,  that 
pin  shoots  or  draws  the  bolt,  by  acting  in  a  slit  of  the 
form  shown  in  fig.  13.  The  security  of  the  lock  depends 
upon  a  number  of  sliders,  s,  s,  of 
which  the  shape  is  shown  in 
fig.  1  i,  and  the  cross  section 
in  fig.  12.  They  are  made  of 
plates  of  steel  doubled,  and 
sprung  open  a  little,  so  as  to 
make  them  move  with  a  little 
friction  in  the  Slits  of  the  cy- 
linder or  revolving  barrel  in  S- 
which  they  lie,  and  are  pressed  up  against  the  cap  of 
the  lock  by  a  spiral  spring.  They  are  shown  so  pressed 
up  in  fig.  9,  and  pressed  down  by  the  key  in  fig.  10. 
There  is  a  deep  groove  cut  round  the  barrel,  and  in  each 
of  the  sliders  there  is  a  deep  notch  which  can  be  pushed 
down  to  that  place  in  the  barrel  by  a  key  slit  to  the  proper 
depth ;  and  it  is  evident  that  when  all  the  sliders  are 
pushed  down  to  that  position  the  barrel  will  present  the 
appearance  of  having  no  sliders  on  it.  A  steel  plate  (fig. 
15),  made  in  two  pieces  in  order  to  get  it  on,  embraces 
the  barrel  at  the  place  where  the  groove  is,  having  notches 
in  it  corresponding  to  the  sliders,  and  is  fixed  to  the  body 
of  the  lock  by  two  screws  marked  d,  d  in  figs.  9,  10,  and 
15.  When  the  sliders  are  pushed  up  by  the  spring  they 
till  the  notches  in  the  plate,  and  prevent  the  barrel  from 
turning  ;  but  when  they  are  pushed  down  by  the  key  the 
notches  in  the  sliders  all  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  plate,  and 
so  the  barrel  can  turn  with  the  key,  and  the  pin  6  in  the 
end  of  it  drives  the  bolt  as  before  described.  The  key 
has  a  bit,  k,  sticking  out  from  the  pipe,  the  use  of  which 
is  to  fix  the  depth  to  which  it  is  to  be  pushed  in,  and  then, 
as  the  bit  slips  under  the  cap  of  the  lock,  it  keeps  the  key 
at  the  same  depth  while  it  is  being  turned. 

This  was  the  construction  of  the  lock  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  Bramah  pronounced  it  in  that  state  "not  to 
be  within  the  range  of  art  to  prnducc  a  key.  or  other 
instrument,  by  which  a  luck  on  this  principle  can  be 
opened."     [t  was  found,  however,  long  before  the  defeat 


of  the  improved  challenge  Bramah  lock  by  Mr  Hobbs  in 
1851,  that  the  inventor  had  made  the  common  mistake  of 
pronouncing  that  to  be  impossible  which  he  only  did  not 
see  how  to  do  himself.  As  it  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  what  is  called  the  tentative  method  of  lock-picking 
was  unknown  in  England  before  it  came  over  from  America 
in  the  year  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  we  must  remind  our 
readers  that  it  was  described  in  the  7th  edition  of  this 
work  fifty  years  ago,  though  the  lock-picking  fraternity 
were  not  of  sufficiently  literary  habits  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  it  Mr  Hobbs,  it  is  true,  carried  the 
process  further  than  had  been  supposed  possible  before ; 
but  all  the  Barron  and  Chubb  and  other  many-tumblered 
locks,  which  were  supposed  impregnable,  might  long  ago 
have  been  opened  by  anybody  who  had  paid  attention  to 
the  method  by  which  the  Bramah  locks  were  known  to 
have  been  picked  some  seventy  years  ago,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  false  notches  designed  in  1817  by  Mr  Kussell, 
then  one  of  Mr  Bramah's  workmen.  If  you  apply  back- 
ward pressure  to  the  bolt  of  a  tumbler  lock  when  locked, 
or  twisting  pressure  to  the  barrel  of  a  Bramah  lock,  first 
pressing  down  the  spiral  spring,  there  will  be  a  greater 
pressure  felt  against  some  of  the  tumblers  or  sliders  thau 
against  others,  in  consequence  of  inevitable  inequalities  of 
workmanship  ;  and  if  you  keep  the  pressure  up,  and  gently 
move  any  of  the  tumblers  or  sliders  on  which  the  pressure 
is  felt,  you  will  at  last  get  it  to  some  point  where  it  feels 
loose.  That  may  or  may  not  be  the  exact  place  to  which 
the  key  ought  to  lift  it ;  but  as  soon  as  you  feel  it  loose 
leave  it  alone,  it  will  not  fall  again,  as  the  friction  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  it ;  and,  if  necessary,  you  may  fix  it 
there  by  a  proper  instrument,  or  measure  the  depth  and 
keep  the  measure  till  you  begin  again.  Then  try  another 
tumbter  which  feels  tight,  and  raise  it  till  it  also  feels 
loose.  And  if  you  go  on  in  that  way,  always  leaving  the 
loose  tumblers  alone,  and  raising  the  one  which  feels  tight, 
they  will  at  last  all  be  got  into  the  position  of  complete 
freedom,  i.e.,  to  the  place  where  the  stump  of  the  bolt  can 
pass  them.  The  operation  is  just  the  same  in  principle  in  the 
Bramah  lock  and  in  tumbler  locks ;  only,  as  all  the  sliders 
are  acted  on  by  one  spring  in  the  Bramah  as  now  made, 
you  need  only  just  push  down  that  spring,  and-  hold  it 
there,  and  then  the  sliders  may  be  moved  freely  either  way 
by  means  of  a  hook  or  a  small  pair  of  self-acting  forceps 
to  pull  them  up  if  they  accidentally  get  pushed  too  far. 
At  first  each  slider  had  a  separate  spring. 

But  if  the  sliders  have  some  false  notches  in  them  not 
so  deep  as  the  true  ones  (see  fig.  14),  and  the  corners  of 
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Fig.  14.  Fig.  15. 

the  notches  in  the  plate  dd  are  cut  out  a  little  (as  in  fig. 
15),  then  you  might  by  trial  get  all  the  sliders  into  such  a 
position  that  the  barrel  could  turn  a  very  little,  but  no 
more ;  and  when  it  is  turned  that  little,  you  cannot  push 
the  sliders  in  any  further,  and  so  (as  was  long  supposed) 
the  tentative  process  is  defeated ;  and  undoubtedly  it  is 
made  much  more  troublesome,  but  it  only  requires  more 
time  and  patience.  You  can  still  feel  that  the  pressure 
is  greater  against  some  one  or  more  of  the  tumblers  or 
sliders  thau  against  others,  and,  wherever  that  is  the  case, 
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you  know  that  it  must  be  at  a  false  notch,  and  not  the  true 
one,  for  a  true  one  gives  no  pressure  at  all.  Proceeding 
in  this  way,  Mr  Hobbs  opened  the  challenge  lock  with 
eighteen  sliders,  or  guards,  which  had  huug  in  Messrs 
Bramah's  window  for  many  years,  in  nineteen  hours,  and 
would  have  done  it  sDoner,  but  that  one  of  his  instruments 
broke  in  the  lock.  He  afterwards  repeated  the  operation 
three  times  within  the  hour,  in  the  presence  of  the 
arbitrators ;  and  a  more  recent  one  with  eight  sliders  he 
opened  in  four'minutes,  by  means  of  an  instrument  which 
is  equivalent  to  a  Bramah  key  with  adjustable  slits,  which 
are  set  to  the  sliders  as  the  operation  of  feeling  them  and 
getting  their  depths  goes  on.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  re- 
membered that  thieves  do  not  always  confine  themselves 
to  the  conditions  of  a  challenge,  in  which  force  and  injury 
to  the  lock  are  of  course  prohibited ;  and,  if  a  lock  can  be 
easily  opened  by  tearing  out  its  entrails,  it  is  of  very  little 
use  to  say  that  it  would  have  defied  all  the  arts  of  polite 
lock-picking.  In  this  respect  the  Bramah  lock  is  singularly 
deficient ;  for  if  the  exposed  cap  or  nozzle  of  the  keyhole 
is  cut  off,  as  it  easily  may  be,  or  if  the  hole  is  widened  out 
by  a  centre-bit,  the  sliders  can  all  be  pulled  out,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  the  lock. 

Inside  and  Outside  Locks. — Locks  for  drawers,  closets, 
iron  chests,  and  the  like  are  only  required  to  lock  on  one 
side,  and  their  keys  are  therefore  generally  made  with  a 
pipe,  which  slips  on  to  a  pin  in  the  lock  called  the 
drill-pin,  and  turns  on  it.  Doors  which  have  to  be  locked 
sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other  cannot 
have  their  keys  made  in  this  way  ;  the  key  is  solid,  and  its 
plug  or  stem,  being  thicker  than  the  flat  part  or  web,  acts 
as  an  axis  fitting  into  the  upper  part  of  the  keyhole,  though 
that  hole  does  not  completely  enclose  it.  All  keys  for  these 
iuside  and  outside  locks  must  be  symmetrical,  or  alike  on 
each  side'of  a  line  through  their  middle,  in  order  to  fit  the 
lock  either  way,  which  limits  the  variety  of  the  tumblers 
in  the  case  of  many-tumblered  locks.  A  Bramah  lock,  to 
open  on  both  sides,  must  be  made  double,  with  one  set  of 
sliders  to  push  in  from  one  side  of  the  door,  and  the  other 
set  from  the  other  side ;  and,  consequently,  they  are  very 
seldom  used  for  this  purpose.  It  may  be  convenient  to 
observe  that  when  we  use  the  term  Bramah  lock  we  mean 
a  lock  of  that  construction  ;  for,  the  patent  having  long  ago 
expired,  such  locks  may  be  made  by  anybody,  only  Bramah's 
name  must  not  be  used.  Messrs  Mordan's  locks  are  the 
same  as  Bramah's,  except  that  they  make  the  number  of 
sliders  odd,  while  Messrs  Bramah  make  it  even. 

Letter  L,  cks. — At  one  time  it  used  to  be  supposed  that 
locks  which  could  only  be  opened  by  setting  a  number 
of  rings  or  disks  to  a  particular  combination  of  letters 
could  not  possibly  be  opened  by  anybody  who  was  not  in 
possession  of  the  secret ;  and  hence  they  were  also  called 
puzzle-locks.  At  first  they  were  made  with  a  fixed  com- 
bination, which  could  not  be  changed.  Afterwards  the 
rings  were  made  double,  the  inner  one  having  the  notch  in 
it  which  the  bolt  had  to  pass,  and  the  outer  one  capable  of 
being  fitted  on  to  the  inner  in  any  position,  by  unscrewing 
some  part  of  the  lock,  so  that  you  might  set  them  to  any 
combination  desired.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  a 
changeable  lock,  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  further 
on.  But  it  was  afterwards  found  that  these  puzzle-locks 
have  just  the  same  vulnerable  point  as  all  our  locks  had 
until  lately,  viz.,  that  the  pressure  of  the  bolt  can  be  felt 
on  some  of  the  rings  more  than  on  the  others ;  and  Mr 
Hobbs  says  emphatically,  in  the  Rudimentary  Treatise  ■<>' 
Locks,  "  wherever  that  is  the  case,  that  lock  can  be  picked." 
Apart  from  this  defect,  these  locks  have  very  much  gone  out 
of  use  on  account  of  thtMr  being  troublesome  to  haudlo,  and 
perhaps  also  from  the  risk  of  forgetting  the  combination 
to  which  the  lock  was  out  lust,  if  it  has  been  left  for  some 


time;  and  therefore  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go 
farther  into  the  details  of  their  construction. 

Chubb's  Loch. — Of  the  multitude  of  locks  which  have 
been  made  on  the  many-tumbler  principle  invented  by 
Barron,  none  enjoyed  so  much  celebrity  before  Hobbs's 
as  Chubb's.  This  was  partly  due  to  superior  workman- 
ship and  use  of  more  tumblers  than  usual,  and  perhaps 
still  more  to  the  inventor  having  had  the  good  fortune 
to  hit  upon  the  name  "  detector  "  for  a  certain  part  of  the 
machinery,  which,  besides  adding  to  the  security  against 
any  mode  of  picking  then  known,  also  captivated  the  public 
with  the  idea  of  discovering  if  anybody  had  been  tampering 
with  the  lock,  though  the  operator  might  depart  in 
ignorance  that  he  had  left  any  trace  of  his  attempt  behind 
him.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  detector  was  not  even  then 
a  new  inventiou  ;  for  a  lock  exactly  the  same  in  principle^ 
but  slightly  different  in  arrangement,  had  been  previously 
made  by  a  Mr  Kuxton,  and  is  described  in  Price's  treatise 
on  Locks  and  Keys,  &c,  1S56.  In  the  same  way  false 
notches  were  used  in  Strutt's  tumbler  lock  above  thirty 
years  before  they  were  reinvented,  by  Chubb  and  others, 
with  the  idea  of  defeating  the  tentative  method  of  picking 
by  them.  In  all  lever  or  tumbler  locks  there  is  a  square  pin 
B,  called  the  stump,  rivetted  to  the  bolt,  which  has  to 
clear  the  passage  in  the  tumblers  called  the  gating.  The 
original  form  of  Chubb's  detector  is  shown  in  fig.  16  by 


the  lever  DT,  whicli  turns  on  a  pin  in  the  middle,  and  is 
acted  upon  at  its  end  T  by  a  spring  S,  which  will  evidently 
allow  some  play  to  the  lever  on  either  side  of  the  corner 
X,  but  the  moment  it  is  pushed  past  that  point  the  spring 
will  carry  it  further  in  the  same  direction,  like  what  is 
called  in  clock-work  a  jumper.  In  its  proper  position  that 
end  always  remains  above  the  turning-point ;  but,  if  any 
one  of  the  tumblers  is  raised  too  high,  the  other  end  D  of 
the  detector,  which  reaches  over  all  the  tumblers,  is  lifted 
so  far  that  the  end  T  is  sent  down  below  the  corner,  and 
the  tooth  T  then  falls  into  a  notch  in  the  bolt,  and  so 
prevents  it  from  being  drawn  back,  even  though  all  the 
tumblers  are  raised  properly  by  the  right  key,  which  at 
once  reveals  that  somebody  has  been  trying  to  pick  the 
lock.  The  way  to  open  it  then  is  to  turn  the  key  the 
other  way,  as  if  to  overlook  the  bolt ;  yon  observe  a  short 
piece  of  gating  near  the  end  of  the  tumblers,  to  allow  the 
bolt  to  advance  just  far  enough  to  push  the  tooth  of  the 
detector  up  again  by  means  of  its  inclination  there,  and 
then  the  lock  can  be  opened  as  usual.  In  some  more 
recent  locks  the  tumbler  is  made  in  another  form.  The 
back  tumbler,  or  the  one  which  has  to  be  raised  highest, 
has  a  pin  d  reaching  over  all  the  others,  and  if  any  of  them 
are  overlifted  that  back  tumbler  is  also,  and  then  a  square 
corner  k  in  it  gets  past  the  end  of  the  detector  spring  fat, 
and  is  ht'Id  up.  It  is  set  right  by  overlooking  the  bolt  as 
before,  the  bolt  itself  raising  the  end  k  of  the  spring,  and 
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letting  the  tumbler  fall.  This  form  of  detector  is,  however, 
inferior  to  the  other,  as  it  informs  the  picker  what  he  has 
done,  by  the  back  tumbler  itself  being  held  up,  which  he 
can  feel  directly. 

But  since  Mr  Hobbs's  mode  of  picking  locks  became 
known  all  these  detectors  have  become  useless.  Some 
persons  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  detector 
may  be  made  a  guide  to  picking.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
•the  detector  does  not  act  unless  some  of  the  tumblers  are 
raised  too  high,  which  they  never  are  by  a  skilful  operator 
,m  this  plan,  nor  does  it  act  (even  if  thrown  by  accident) 
against  picking  backwards,  or  feeling  the  way  to  shoot  the 
bolt  a  little  further,  as  if  to  free  the  detector ;  and  in  this 
way  the  measure  of  the  key  can  be  taken  without  any 
hindrance  from  the  detector.  Before  1851  tumbler  locks 
ivere  seldom  made  with-  false  notches,  except  Strutt's,  in 
which  the  tumblers  were  in  the  form  of  quadrants,  with  a 
very  large  angular  motion,  and  a-  number  of  short  or  false 
notches  and  one  deep  one.  But  after  that  year  Chubb 
and  other  makers  of  tumbler  locks  adopted  false  notches, 
together  with  revolving  curtains,  which  cover  the  straight 
part  of  the  keyhole  as  soon  as  the  key  is  turned,  and 
barrels  going  down  from  the  back  of  the  curtain  to  prevent 
a  false  key  or  pick  from  turning  without  turning  the 
curtain  ;  other  obstacles  were  added,  of  which  the  object 
is  in  all  cases  to  prevent  the  maintaining  of  pressure  of 
the  stump  upon  the  tumblers  at  the  same  time  that  the 
tumblers  themselves  are  moved,  or,  as  Mr  Hobbs  called 
it,  tickled,  by  some  other  instrument.  These  provisions 
undoubtedly  make  the  locks  more  difficult  to  pick,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  safe  to  assume  that  a  lock  will  never  be 
picked,  merely  because  it  would  take  a  first-rate  hand  a 
long  time  to  do  it  or  gradually  make  his  key. 

Hobbs's  Lock: — The  invention  which  most  directly  meets 
the  defect  of  all  previous  locks  is  Mr  Hobbs's  "  movable 
stump,"  which  is  not  rivetted  into  the  bolt  as  usual,  but  is 
set  on  the  end  b  of  a  bent  lever  abc  (fig.  17)  which  lies 
in  a  hollow  of  the  bolt  A  behind 
it,  turning  on  a  pivot  in  the  bolt 
itself,  and  kept  steady  by  a  small 
friction-spring  e.  The  stump 
comes  through  a  hole  in  the  bolt 
large  enough  to  let  it  have  a  little 
play;  and  the  long  end  a  of  the 
lever  stauds  just  above  the  edge 
of  a  square  pin  d,  which  is  fixed  in  the  back  plate  of  the 
lock.  When  the  lock  is  locked,  if  you  push  the  bolt  back, 
you  produce  no  sensible  pressure  on  the  tumblers,  but  only 
just  enough  to  turn  this  protector  lever,  as  Mr  Hobbs  calls 
;t,  on  its  pivot  c,  and  so  bring  down  its  end  a  in  front  of 
the  square  pin,  "and  then  the  bolt  can  no  more  be  pushed 
back  than  when  held  by  Chubb's  detector.  The  protector 
is  set  free  again  by  merely  pushing  the  bolt  forward  with 
the  key,  without  reference  to  the  tumblers.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  in  this  state  the  protector  could  be  prevented 
from  acting  by  a  method  used  by  the  inventor  himself  for 
another  purpose,  viz.,  pushing  a  piece  of  watch-spring 
through  the  keyhole,  and  up  behind  the  bolt,  so  as  to 
i  nil  t  lie  protector  at  a,  and  keep  it  up  while  you  push  the 
bolt  back,  or,  again,  by  pushing  up  the  watch-spring  be- 
tween any  two  of  the  tumblers,  and  holding  the  end  b  of 
the  protector  with  it,  so  as  to  press  the  stump  against  the 
tumblers.  Both  these  devices,  however,  are  prevented  now 
by  letting  in  a  feather  FF  in  a  groove  between  the  bolt  and 
the  back  of  the  lock,  which  no  watch-spring  can  pass,  and 
also  bringing  a  piece  of  the  feather  forward  through  the 
front  gating  of  the  tumblers  just  under  the  stump.  In  this 
form  the  lock  is  safe  against  any  mode  of  picking  at  present 
known,  unless  the  keyhole  happens  to  be  large  enough  to 
admit  the  inspecting  method,  which  is  this.     A  person  in- 
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tending  to  pick  the  lock  goes  beforehand  and  smokes  the 
bellies,  or  lower  edges  of  the  tumblers,  through  the  keyhole. 
When  the  key  comes,  it  wipes  off  the  black  on  each  tumbler, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  bit  which  raises  it ;  and 
then,  when  the  picker  returns,  he  throws  a  strong  light 
into  the  keyhole,  and,  by  means  of  a  narrow  reflector  put 
into  it,  reads  off,  as  it  were,  the  length  of  bit  required  to 
raise  each  tumbler  to  the  proper  height.  This  operation 
may  sound  impossible  ;  but  it  is  an  established  method  of 
lock-picking  in  America.  It  requires  a  largish  keyhole 
however,  and  it  may  be  prevented  by  any  kind  of  revolving 
cylinder  which  wtli  conceal  the  view  of  the  tumblers  while 
the  keyhole  is  open.  The  inspecting  method  might  also 
be  frustrated  by  making  the  acting  part  of  the  bellies  of  all 
the  tumblers  no  longer  than  would  be  reached  by  the 
shortest  bit  in  the  key.  In  that  case,  the  long  bits  would 
not  begin  to  act  at  their  points,  but  on  their  sides,  and 
would  leave  no  measure  of  their  length  upon  the  tumblers. 

A  multitude  of  other  many-tumbler  locks  acted  on  by 
springs,  and  with  various  kinds  of  detectors  and  revolving 
curtains,  all  more  or  less  upon  the  same  principles,  may  be 
seen  described  in  Price's  book  above-mentioned,  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  of  them  have  ever  come  into  general  use, 
or  are  superior  to  Chubb's  or  equal  to  Hobbs's  protector 
locks.  There  is  another  group  of  locks  which  involve 
fanciful  and  thick  ugly  keys,  and  for  that  or  other  reasons 
have  not  got  much  beyond  patents  and  exhibitions. 
"  Revolving  curtains  "  have  been  proved  to  be  less  serious 
impediments  to  picking  than  they  would  seem,  inasmuch 
as  they  must  leave  room  for  an  instrument  no  thicker  than 
the  key  itself  to  turn.  The  only  kind  of  curtain  that  is 
not  open  to  this  objection  must  be  one  that  absolutely 
prevents. any  touching  of  the  bolt  while  any  instrument  at 
all  is  within  the  lock,  and  projects  at  all  outside.  Mr 
Hobbs  accomplished  that  by  the  odd-looking  contrivance 
of  a  key  consisting  only  of  its  web,  or  flat  or  acting  part, 
which  is  pushed  into  the  lock,  and  then  carried  round  by 
a  fixed  handle  in  another  place,  which  closes  the  keyhole 
until  it  has  come  round  again  and  delivered  the  key-web 
ready  to  be  taken  out  by  a  proper  hook.  But  this  was  too 
troublesome  for  common  use.  The  same  object  is  effected 
in  another  way  by  Sir  E.  Beckett's  lock,  which  we  shall 
presently  describe. 

Tucker's  Locks. — There  have  been  several  locks  on  the 
disk  principle  invented  in  succession  by  Mr  Tucker  of  Fleet 
Street,  London,  the  first  two  of  which  had  revolving  disks  ; 
and  in  the  last 
and  more  simple 
one,  patented  in 
1855,  though  the 
disks  no  longer 
revolve,  they 
slide  between  fix 
ed  plates  without 
springs,  and  do 
not  turn  on  a 
pin  like  common 
tumblers,  and 
will  stand  in 
differently  any- 
where. It  will 
be  sufficient  to 
describe  the  last 
of    these    inven-  . 

tions,  as  Mr  Tucker  himself  states  it  to  possess  all  the  ele- 
ments of  security  of  the  former  ones,  with  the  advantages 
of  being  much  cheaper,  because  more  simple  in  construction. 
In  fig.  18  TT  is  one  of  the  sliders,  which  are  separated  by 
thin  fixed  plates,  and  slide  upon  the  guide-pins  at  TT,  and 
have  also    friction-springs    X   pressing  on    thern   to    keep 
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them  steady.  S  is  the  bolt  stump,  which  can  only  enter  I, 
the  gating  of  the  tumblers,  when  they  are  pushed  the- 
proper  distance  towards  the  left,  which  the  key  will  do  as 
soon  as  it  turns  towards  the  left,  in  the  usual  way  of 
unlocking.  But  something  else  still  prevents  the  bolt  from 
falling,  and  that  is  the  flat  curtain  C,  which  turns  with 
the  key,  and  has  also  a  barrel  B,  as  in  several  of  the  other 
locks  we  have  spoken  of.  This  curtain  prevents  the  stump 
from  being  pressed  against  the  tumblers,  being  just  big 
enough  to  keep  it  from  touching  them  until  it  has  turned 
nearly  three  quarters  round,  when  the  pin  S,  which  stands 
up  on  the  stump,  can  enter  the  opening  D  in  the  curtain 
(shown  by  a  dotted  line  in  the  drawing,  to  prevent  con- 
fusion). But  by  the  time  the  curtain  has  got  so  far  round, 
any  instrument  in  the  keyhole  would  be  prevented  by  the 
barrel  from  reaching  the  tumblers  so  as  to  push  them  back 
and  feel  the  pressure  of  the  stump  ;  at  least  so  the  inventor 
asserts,  and  we  do  not  venture  to  contradict  him ;  but  it 
must  bo  remembered  that  no  revolving  curtain  and  barrel 
have  yet  been  able  to  prevent  the  instruments  of  the 
American  lock-pickers  from  reaching  and  moving  the 
tumblers  at  the  same  time  that  the  barrel  is  being  pressed 
the  other  way  in  order  to  keep  up  pressure  on  the  bolt. 

We  have  not  yet  explained  how  the  bolt  in  this  lock  is 
drawn  back  when  the  curtain  has  got  into  the  proper 
position  for  it.  It  is  not  done  by  the  last  bit  in  the  key 
acting  directly  on  the  bolt  as  usual,  but  by  a  bit  P  fixed  on 
ithe  curtain  itself,  which  acts  upon  the  notch  B  in  the  bolt, 
as  the  key  usually  does.  And  this  same  bit  P  performs 
another  function  in  lockings  viz.,  shooting  all  the  tumblers 
into  the  position  here  shown  by  striking  against  a  pin 
which  is  set  in  the  bottom  one,  and  comes  up  to  the 
curtaiu,  and  so  carries  all  the  others  with  it  by  means  of 
the  square  notch  which  is  cut  in  all  of  them,  except  the 
one  which  has  the  pin  in  it.  It  must  be  observed  that  the 
curtain  dpes  not  lie  close  upon  the  tumblers,  but  there  is 
the  thickness  of  the  bolt,  or  of  the  bit  P,  between  them. 
A  spring  locks  into  the  curtain  and  prevents  it  from  being 
turned,  except  when  this  spring  is  pressed  down  by  putting 
a  key  into  the  keyhole.  One  object  of  making  the  curtain, 
and  not  the  key,  to  lock  and  unlock  the  bolt  is  that  you 
guard  against  the  risk  of  what  is  called  .short-locking,  i.e., 
sending  the  bolt  in  any  common  tumber-lock  not  quite  far 
enough  for  the  tumblers  to  drop.  There  are  means  by 
which  a  person  intending  afterwards  to  pick  a  lock  might 
cause  it  to  lock  short,  if  he  had  previous  access  to  it,  or 
possession  of  the  key,  at  least  as  locks  are  generally  made, 
and  then,  of  course,  he  has  only  to  pull  the  bolt  back,  the 
tumblers  having  never  fallen.  Moreover,  this  arrangement 
in  Tucker's  lock  allows  it  to  be  locked  by  any  key  that 
will  turn  m  the  keyhole,  though  it  cannot  be  unlocked  by 
auy  but  the  true  key,  or  one  which  will  move  all  the 
tumblers  to  tho  right  place  for  the  stump  to  enter  them. 
Mr  Tucker  has  also  applied  the  curtain  in  his  padlocks  in 
such  a  way  that  tho  shacklo  has  a  tail  reaching  inwards 
and  resting  against  the  curtain  at  all  times,  except  when  it 
is  in  the  proper  position  for  opening,  i.e.,  when  this  tail  is 
opposite  to  a  segment  cut  out  of  the  curtain  corresponding 
to  tho  opening  D  in  the  lock  just  now  described,  but  much 
larger.  Tho  object  of  this  is  to  obtain  greater  strength 
than  usual  to  resist  all  al tempts  to  force  the  shacklo  o'vn. 
The  cheapness  of  these  locks  is  due  to  tho  circumstance 
that  all  the  principal  parts  cau  be  stamped  out  of  shoo', 
brass,  tho  curtain  alono  being  cast  with  the  barrel  and  bit 
T  on  it,  and  its  face  turned,  which  is  a  cheapor  operation 
than  filing.  In  this  respoct  it  approaches  to  Mr  Hobbs's 
style  of  lock-making  ;  only  ho  has  carried  tho  stamping  and 
machine-finishing  system  much  further  ;  indeed,  it  is  hardly 
exaggerating  to  sny  that  he  Iris  abolished  the  use  of  the 
(ik\  and  left  nothing  to  hand  labour  except  Iho  mere  fitting 


of  the  pieces  together,  and  putting  the  tumblers  in  the  right 
position  to  have  the  gating  cut  according  to  the  key. 

Nettlef old's  Bolt. — We  have  already  alluded  to  padlocks 
and  we  shall  do  so  no  farther,  because  they  are  generally 
of  exactly  the  same  internal  construction  as  other  locks  ot 
the  same  maker.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  describe  the  various  modifications  of  the  fastening 
part  of  locks  to  adapt  them  to  peculiar  uses  or  positions  ; 
but  there  is  one  which  does  seem  to  be  worth  a  short  notice, 
viz.,  an  invention  of  Mr  Nettlefold,  patented  in  1839,  for 
making  the  bolt  hook  into  the  striking  plate,  against 
which  it  locks.  Fig.  19  will  explain  the  nature  of  the 
contrivance  at  once.  We 
have  inserted  no  tumblers, 
because  it  may  be  used  with 
one  kiud  of  lock  as  well  as 
another.  It  is  convenient  for 
writing-desks,  sliding  cup- 
boards, and  even  for  drawers, 
which  can  often  be  prized 
open  by  merely  putting  in  a 
screwdriver  above  the  lock, 
and  fbroing  up  the  piece  over 
it  just  enough  to  let  the  bolt,  which  is  generally  short,  pass. 
There  are  other  ways  of  doing  the  same  thing,  such  as 
making  the  bolt  itself  hooked,  and  giving  it  two  motions, 
first  vertical,  to  shoot  it  out,  and  then  horizontal,  to  hook 
it  into  the  striking  plate  ;  and  some  Bramah  locks  are  made 
with  a  kind  of  annular  bolt,  which  forms  a  rim  to  the 
cylinder,  with  a  segment  cut  off  in  one  place  to  let  the 
striking  plate  come  down,  which  is  then  taken  hold  of  by 
the  other  part  of  the  ring  as  it  revolves.  Bramah  locks 
of  portfolios,  and  articles  of  that  kind,  are  usually  made  in 
this  way,  which  is  very  cheap  and  simple. 

Master-Keys. — It  is  often  convenient  to  have  a  set  of 
locks  so  arranged  that  the  key  of  one  will  open  none  of 
the  others,  and  yet  the  owner  of  the  whole  may  have  one 
master-key  that  will  open  them  all.  In  the  old  locks  with 
fixed  wards  this  was  done  by  making  the  wards  of  a 
slightly  different  form,  and  yet  such  that  one  skeleton  will 
pass  them  all,  just  as  the  skeleton-key  in  fig.  4  will  serve 
for  the  warded  key  of  fig.  3,  and  a  multitude  of  others. 
In  locks  with  sliders  or  tumblers,  the  way  is  to  make  one 
tumbler  in  each  lock  with  a  wider  gating,  so  as  not  to 
require  lifting  so  high  as  it  does  in  the  other  locks  of  the 
set;  then  the  key  of  that  lock  will  raise  that  tumbler  in 
that  lock  high  enough  to  clear  the  stump,  and  yet  the 
master-key,  which  has  a  longer  bit  in  that  place,  will  not 
raise  it  too  high,  because  the  gating  is.  wide  enough  for 
both ;  but  the  special  key  of  that  lock  will  not  open  any 
other  of  the  set  which  has  not  the  same  tumbler  widened 
in  the  gating.  Mr  Chubb,  many  years  ago,  made  a  set  of 
locks  for  the  Westminster  Bridewell,  with  keys  for  the 
different  grades  of  officers.  The  owner  of  the  head  key 
can  stop  out  any  of  the  under  keys ;  and  if  any  attempt  is 
made  to  pick  any  lock,  and  the  detector  is  thrown,  it  cannot 
bo  released  by  any  of  the  subordinate  keys,  though  they 
can  open  the  lock  in  its  normal  state,  and  consequently 
the  governor  must  be  acquainted  with  it.  There  are  a 
variety  of  other  forms  of  many-tumblercd  locks,  but  none 
of  them  involve  any  novelty  in  principle,  and  they  are  all 
capable  of  being  dealt  with  in  tho  same  way ;  and  there- 
fore wo  shall  at  once  pass  on  to  another  class  of  locks, 
viz.,  those  which  shut  of  themselves,  and  aro  called — 

Spring  or  Latch  Locks. — These  locks  we  chiefly  notice 
because  they  require  a  particular  provision  to  make  them 
in  the  smallest  degree  secure,  and  are,  nevertheless,  often 
hft  without  it,  by  way  of  saving  a  shilling  or  two  in  their 
price,  and  multitudes  of  street-door  robberies  are  committed 
in    consequence      Tho   former   of    these    two    names   is 
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generally  used  for  a  lock  which  shuts  of  itself  on  a  box  or 
drawer,  or  articles  of  that  kind  ;  and  the  latter  for  street 
or  room-door  locks  which  shut  of  themselves,  and  open 
with  a  handle  on  the  inside,  but  only  with  a  key  on  the 
outside.  In  the  simplest  and  cheapest  form  of  these  locks 
there  is  no  pretence  of  any  security  except  a  few  fixed 
wards,  which  the  key  has  to  pass  ;  and,  as  before  explained, 
tint  is  no  security  at  all  against  anybody  with  the 
smallest  dexterity,  and  with  a  serious  intention  of  opening 
the  lock.  Next  to  them,  or  rather  below  them,  pretending 
to  be  what  they  are  not,  come  the  locks  which  lock  a 
certain  distance  themselves  by  means  of  a  spring,  but  can 
be  locked  further  by  the  key,  and  have  tumblers,  but  no 
fixed  wards  (which  a  good  tumbler-lock  does  not  require). 
But  though  this  kind  of  lock  cannot  be  opened  when  it  is 
thus  double  locked,  except  by  the  key,  or  some  efficient 
mode  of  picking,  yet  when  they  are  only  self-locked  the 
tumblers  are  of  no  more  use  than  if  they  did  not  exist, 
and  the  lock  can  be  opened  by  any  bit  of  bent  wire  that 
will  go  into  the  keyhole.  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  Bramah  lock  is  just  as  secure  as  usual  when  used 
for  a  spring  or  latch  lock,  because  the  key  cannot  turn  at 
all  without  pushing  in  the  sliders  properly.  But  in  this, 
as  in  all  latch-locks,  it  is  very  unsafe  to  "have  a. handle 
which  pulls  back,  as  it  can  easily  be  reached  by  a  wire  put 
through  a  hole  in  the  door ;  the  handle  should  always  be 
made  to  turn,  like  a  common  room-door  handle. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  spring-locks  with  tumblers 
are  made  as  safe  as  the  same  lock  with  an  ordinary  bolt. 
One  is  to  make  a  click  or  catch  fall  into  the  bolt  when  it 
is  drawn  back,  and  not  to  make  the  tumblers  to  fall  when 
the  bolt  is  drawn  back ;  in  the  shutting  of  the  door  this 
catch  is  pushed  back  by  some  knob  projecting  for  the 
purpose,  and  then-  the  tumblers  fall  and  hold  it  fast. 
Prison  locks  are  made  in  that  way.  But  this  will  not  do 
for  a  latch  lock  which  is  intended  to  open  by  a  handle  on 
one  side  of  the  door.  For  that  purpose  the  proper  plan  is 
that  which  is  now  adopted  in  all  good  latch  and  spring 
locks,  not  to  let  the  key  act  directly  on  the  bolt,  which 
has  no  stump,  but  on  the  false  bolt  which  lies  on  the  top 
of  the  real  one,  and  has  the  stump  fixed  in  it.  When  the 
real  bolt  is  shut  by  the  spring  it  carries  the  false  one  with 
it,  and  that  is  then  locked  by  the  tumblers.  But  the  real 
bolt  can  be  pushed  back  by  the  door  shutting,  or  pulled 
back  by  the  handle,  without  moving  the  false  bolt,  though 
it  cannot  be  reached  through  the  keyhole.  In  buyiug  a 
lock,  the  test  of  this  is  to  see  whether  the  stump  moves 
as  you  push  or  pull  the  bolt  back.  If  it  does  the  lock  is 
good  for  nothing,  unless  it  is  on  some  other  peculiar 
construction. 

^LatcJus  and  Latch  Loch. — The  latter  of  these,  so  called 
by  Mr  Chubb,  is  substantially  on  the  principle  just  now 
described, and  so  is  Hobbs's  and  Hart's  latch  lock,  which  also 
has  the  protector  stump,  and  therefore  is  as  unpickable  as 
their  other  locks,  provided  neithor  the  handle  nor  the  bolt 
can  be  got  at.  Chubb 's  latch  (not  his  latch-lock)  consists 
only  of  four  tumblers,  which  come  out  and  form  the  bolt, 
and  lit  between  a  sort  of  mouth  in  the  striking-plate  on 
tho  door  post,  and  have  all  to  be  lifted  to  the  same  height 
by  the  key  ;  but  that  can  easily  be  picked  by  the  tentative 
method,  though  it  might  delay  a  common  street  thief  for 
an  inconvenient  time. 

Spri"  '. — All  latch  locks  for  street  aoors  are 

liable  to '  stick'  fast  through  dirt  getting  between  tho 
tumblers,  especially  in  a  smoky  town.  They  will  keep 
clean  much  longer  if  the  keyhole  is  protected  by  Sir  E. 
Beckett's  Self-acting  spring  curtain,  which  can  be  added  to 
any  lock  which  is  worth  it.  It  consists  only  of  a  small 
thin  steel  plate,  sliding  on  the  key-pin,  and  another  pin 
just  below  the  keyhole  to  guide  it,  with  a  slight  spring 


behind,  for  which  there  is  room  in  any  latch  lock  with  n 
sliding  locking  plate  over  the  bolt.  They  are  not  patented, 
and  the  cost  is  quite  insignificant,  and  it  is  odd  they  are 
not  more  commonly  insisted  on  by  purchasers. 

Safe  Locks  with  Small  J\'<-i/s.  — In  all  the  locks  we  have 
yet  mentioned  the  bolt  is  acted  on  by  the  key,  oven  (bough 
the  key  may  not  touch  it ;  the  key  must  therefore  be 
strong  enough  to  move  the  bolt  besides  lifting  the  tumblers, 
or  whatever  is  substituted  for  them,  and  this  makes  the 
key  for  a  large  lock  too  large  and  heavy  to  be  conveniently 
carried  in  the  pocket,  and  a  bunch  of  such  keys  impossible. 
To  get  over  this  ditficulty,  most  of  the  makers  of  iron  safes 
have  adopted  the  plan  (we  do  not  know  by  whom  invented) 
of  shooting  a  large  bolt,  or  a  number  of  bolts,  by  means  of 
a  handle,  and  then  a  small  lock  with  a  small  key  locks  into 
one  of  them,  and  thus  fastens  them  all.  The  security  then 
depends  upon  the  impregnability  of  the  small  lock  against 
fraudulent  picking  or  forcible  evisceration.  There  are 
certain  thieves'  instruments  by  which  a  force  sufficient  to 
tear  open  the  inside  of  a  lock  can  be  inserted  through  a 
keyhole  of  the  common  size.  This,  however,  is  now 
defeated  by  cutting  out  a  piece  of  the  back  plate,  and  then 
screwing  it  on  again  with  only  a  few  small  screws ;  and  so 
that  alone  gives  way  under  any  bursting  pressure,  whether 
from  the  instrument  called  the  jack-in-the-box,  or  from 
gunpowder,  which  is  another  of  the  thieves'  methods  for 
cutting  the  knot  which  they  cannot  untie.  If  the  small 
lock,  therefore,  cannot  be  picked,  or  forced;  this  mode  of 
locking  the  bolts  of  a  large  door  is  quite  safe,  and  you  have 
the  advantage  of  a  very  powerful  lock  with  nothing  to 
carry  in  your  pocket  larger  than  a  small  desk  key. 

Sir  E.  Beckett? s  Loch. — A  lock  was  invented  by  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett  (formerly  Denison)  in  1852,  but  not 
patented,  which  combines  the  advantages  of  large  and 
strong  works  with  a  keyhole  so  narrow  that  no  instrument 
strong  enough  to  injure  the  lock  could  be  got  in,  nor  a 
reflector  to  observe  the  bellies  of  the  tumblers ;  and  the 
bolt  is  not  only  shot  by  turning  the  handle,  but  locked 
besides,  without  using  any  key  at  all.  This  lock  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  one  of  English  invention 
which  was  pronounced  secure  against  any  known  method 
of  picking,  by  Messrs  Hobbs  and  Tomlinson,  in  the  treatise 
before  referred  to. 

In  fig.  20  are  shown  tne  tumblers  T,  turning  on  a  pin 
at  or  near  the  middle  of  their  length,  so  as  to  be  nearly 


Fig.  20. 

balanced,  though  in  small  locks  this  is  unnecessary. 
Between  every  two  adjacent  tumblers,  and  between  the 
bolt  and  the  tumbler  next  to  it,  there  is  a  thin  steel  plate, 
which  occupies  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  PP. 
These  plates  have  one  edge  lying  against  tho  upper  Bide  of 
the  lock,  so  that  they  cannot  turn  at  all  on  the  tumbler- 
pin,  which  goes  through  them  quite  loosely.  One  or  two 
of  the  plates  should  be  bent  a  little  to  make  them  act  as 
friction  springs  on  the  tumblers  when  the  cap  of  the  lock 
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is  on,  so  that  they  will  stand  indifferently  in  any  position. 
In  the  figure  they  are  drawn  all  pressed  down,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  stump  S  from  entering  the  gating,  and  this  has 
been  done  by  the  long  tail  Y  pi  the  handle,  which,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  will  raise  the  left  end  of  the  tumblers,  and 
depress  the  right,  after  the  fan-tailed  piece  X  of  the  handle 
has  shut  the  bolt.  After  the  tumblers  have  been  raised  to 
the  proper  height  by  turning  the  key  half  round  (where  it 
may  be^-stopped  by  the  plates  P,  P),  the  stump  can  enter 
the  gatings,  and  the  bolt  can  be  drawn  back  by  the  handie, 
the  tail  Y  then  doing  nothing.  So  far  as  we  have  yet 
gone,  the  lock  would  possess  no  greater  security  than  any 
other  many-tumblered  lock;  but  there  is  a  steel  curtain 
CC,  which  does  not  revolve  as  usual,  but  alleles  on  two 
pins  set  in  the  back  of  the  lock,  and  is  pressed  up  against 
the  front  .plate  by  two  spiral  springs,  so  as  to  close  the 
tayhole  completely,  except  when  it  is  pressed  in.  From 
the  back  of  the  curtain  there  goes  a  kind  of  square  plug 
(shown  in  section  at  fig.  21),  which  can  be  pushed  through 
a  hole  in  the  back  pla|e,  and  has  a  notch 
in  it  just  in  the  plane  of  the  bolt,  and 
the  bolt  itself  has  a  corner  there ;  in 
this  way,  when  the  curtain  is  up,  the 
bolt  can  be  drawn  back  through  the 
notch  in  the  curtain  plug;  but  when  the 
plug  is  pushed  in  ever  so  little  the  bolt 
cannot  be  drawn  back,  because  its  corner 
cannot  |>ass  the  curtain  plug,  and  in 
this  position  the  stump  cannot  be  made 
to  touch  the  tumblers,  except  one   of  Fig.  21. 

them,  which  is  made  a  little  longer  than  the  rest  (as  shown 
at  T  in  fig.  20),  in  order  to  keep  the-  bolt  steady.  It  is 
evident  then  that  as  soon  as  the  curtain  is  pushed  in,  to 
admit  any  instrument  whatever,  the  bolt  is  held  fast,  arid 
it  becomes  impossiblo  to  put  any  pressure  of  the  stump 
upon  the  tumblers-;  in  other  words,  the  tentative  mode  of 
picking  is  impossible..  In  small  locks  the  curtain  has  no 
plug,  but  merely  works  against  the  edge  of  a  second  stump 
of  the  -bolt,  which  can  only  pass  when  the  curtain  is  up, 
and  it  slides  on  the  drill-pin  and  another  pin  below  it. 

The  security  of  the  lock  is  farther  increased  by  the 
addition  (DEG)  of  what  may  be  called  a  detector,  as  it  does 
detect  if  the  bolt  has  not  been  shot  far  enough  by  the 
person  who  locked  it,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence, 
prevents  it  from  being  opened  in  that  state.  It  turns  on 
a  hinge  or  pin  at  G,  and  is  held  up  or  down  by  a  jumper- 
spring  at  E,  as  in  Chubb's  first  detector.  In  fig.  20  it  is 
shown  as  held  down,  or  out  of  the  way  of  the  bolt ;  but,  as 
the  handle  turns  back  again  and  draws  back  the  bolt,  the 
pin  bolow  X  raises  the  detector  a  little,  and  then  the  spring 
is  ready  to  throw  its  tooth  into  the  notch  in  the  bolt  as 
soon  as  it  is  shot  only  about  half-way.  In  that  state 
the  bolt  cannot  be  drawn  back  witliout  turning  the  handle 
far  enough  for  the,  fan  tail  X  to  send  the  detector  down 
r.gain  below. the  corner  of  the  spring,  and  by  doing  that 
you  will  also  havo  locked  all  the  tumblers,  and  so  made 
the  lock  fast  until  the  key  comes  to  open  it.  And  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  curtain  cannot  be  pushed  in  until  the 
bolt  is  fully  shot,  so  that  no  exploration  of  the  lock  can 
take  place  while  it  is  open,  or  even  partially  open.  By, 
adding  a  spring  catch  under  the  curtain,  to  bo  freed  by  one 
"f  the  tumblers  wheu  it  is  fully  locked,  it  may  bo  arranged, 
if  required,  that  the  curtain  could  not  bo  pushed  in,  not 
only  until  the  bolt  is  shot,  but  until  the  tumblers  are 
locked  also. 

rho  following,  tlioroforo,  aro  the  advantages  of  this  lock.  1.  \ 
very  largu  lock,  with  nil  its  parts  strong,  only  requires  a  very  small 
kfiy,  nut  weighing  .-ibove  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  2.  No  key  is  re- 
quired to  lock  it,  ami  you  cannot  leave  the  key  in  the  lock  (a  fruit- 
ful e ice  of  miKchicf),  and  yet  it  is  free  from  tin-  Lnconveme&ca  of 

spring-locks,  which  sometimes  shut  themselves  when  not  intended, 


aud  moreover,  when  large,  require  large  and  strong  keys  to  open 
them.  3.  It  cannot  get  out  of  order  from  the  usual  causes  of  the 
tumblers  sticking  together,  or  tumbler-springs  breaking,  because 
there  are  none,  and  the  tumblers  do  not  touch  each  other,  but  the 
friction-plates  between  them.  4.  The  keyhole  being  always  quite 
closed  by  the  curtain,  except  while  the  key  is  in,  the  lock  is  pro- 
tected from  dirt  and  from  the  effects  of  a  damp  or  smoky  atmo- 
sphere, which  injures  other  locks.  5.  The  smallness  of  the  keyhole 
prevents  the  insertion  of  any  instrument  strong  enough  to  force  the 
lock,  and  also  prevents  inspection.  6.  It  is  pronounced  by  the 
highest  authority  to  be  secure  against  any  known  mode  of  picking. 
7.  It  requires  no  delicacy  of  construction  or  high  finish  in  any  of  the 
parts,  and  the  moving  parts  are  few — in  fact,  the  whole  of  them 
together  are  fewer  than  the  number  of  springs  alone  in  the  great 
American  lock  of  Day  &  Newell.  S.  It  is  free  from  the  incum- 
brance of  a  patent,  the  inventor  being  one  of  those  who  agree 
with  the  opinion  of  the  jury  on  philosophical  instruments  in  the 
exhibition  of  1S51,  and  with  many  of  the  first  engineers  and  most 
scientific  men,  that  "  patents  are  a  great  obstruction  to  the  progress 
of  science,"  and  waste,  on  the  whole,  more  money  than  they  gain 
for  real  inventors. 

CJuivgcahlc  Key  Locks. 

Any  lock  with  many  tumblers  may  be  changed  by  tak  irrg  it  off  aud 
transposing  any  two  or  more  of  the  tumblers;  but  it  will  then  want 
a  different  key,  and  the  process  is  too  troublesome  to  be  resorted  t- 
except  when  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  original 
key  has  fallen  into  bad  hands, 
or  had  a  copy  takeu  of  it.  A 
lock  which  can  be  locked  by  a 
great  number  of  keys,  but  can 
only  be  opened  by  the  one 
which  locked  it  last,  is  evi  Fig.  22. 

deutly  an  immense  addition  to  security.  Those  keys  may  either 
be  all  distinct,  or  there  may  be  a  great  number  of  different  webs,  or 
stepped  parts,  fitting  to  a  common  handle  ;  or  each  bit  or  step  may 
'be  separate,  and  all  screwed  together  into  the  key  frame  as  shown 
in  fig  22. 

In  a  lock  with  n  tumblers,  each  raisable  to  m  distinct  heignis, 
if  }'0U  have  only  n  loose  bits  of  the  vi  different  heights  you  may 
compose  1x2x3.  ...  n  keys,  which  for  nine  tumblers  =  362, 880. 
But  if  you  also  have  m  bits  for  each  place  in  the  web,  the  possible 
nunilxT  of  different  keys  is  very  much  greater,  viz.,  mn  ;  for  every 
possible  length  of  bit  in  each'  place-may  be  used  with  every  possiblo 
length  in  every  other  place.  If  m  is  7  and  n  9,  as  they  aro 
in  the  locks  we  are  going  to  describe  next,  each- lock  may  have  very 
nearly  sixty  million  different  keys,  or  key-webs  capable  of  fitting 
into  one  shank  or  handle  ;  and  the  chances  are  so  many  against  a 
lock-picker  hitting  on  the  right  one. 

The  first  changeable  key  lock  known  in  England  was  Day  k 
Newell's  "Parautoptic"  (inspection-defying)  lock,  which  was  brought 
from  America  by  Mr  Hobbs  at  the  time  of  the  1851  Exhibition,  and 
has  been  largely  used  since  for  banks  and  other  safes.  It  was  fully 
described  in  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  and  in  the  books  above 
referred  to  ;  but  in  this  place  we  will  describe  instead  a  much 
simpler  form  of  it.  since  introduced  bv  Mr  Hart  of  the  firm  of 


Fig.  23. 
* 
Hobbs,  Hurt,  &  Co.  The  principlo  of  all  changeablo  key  locks 
is  that  instead  of  a  sioglc'stump  fixed  to  the  bolt,  there  are  as 
many  stumps  :is  tumblers,  and  each  one  is  the  projecting  part  S  of 
a  slider  PPS  which  can  ride  up  and  down  on  two  pins  IT  in  tht> 
bolt,  and  will  stay  at  any  beignt  where  it  is  left  when  the  bolt  Ii 
i-:  shot.  Fig.  23  shows  the  lock  open  and  the  slider  stumps 
lying  in  the  jaws  or  gating  of  the  tumblers  ready  to  be  raised  til 
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any  height.  In  tig.  24  the  holt  has  been  shot,  and  the  sliders 
carried  forward  with  it.  Just  before  they  leave  the  tumblers  they 
aro  received  by  the  two  small  teeth  C,  C  on  the  frame  of  the  lock, 
holding  each  slider  at  whatever  height  it  may  then  be  ;  those 
teeth  go  right  down  to  the  thin  part  of  the  bolt  or  as  deep  as  the 
sum  of  all  the  tumblers  and  sliders.  In  this  figure  the  topmost 
slider  is  received  atjts  third  notch,  and  each  of  those  below  it  at 
some -other  notch.*  The  tumblers  having  fallen  behind  all  the 
stumps,  the  sliders  cannot  move  until  the  tumblers  are  all  raised 
again  to  the  various  heights  at  which  they  left  them,  which  is 
possible  onlv.bv  the  kev  that  locked  the  lock.     These  locks  have 


Fig.  24. 

Hobbs's  protector  behind  the  bolt ;  ana  the  bit  which-  moves  the 
bolt  is  behind  a  revolving  curtain  (the  darkest  circle)  which  is 
kept  steady  by  one  of  the  tumblers  resting  on  its  flattened  top. 
The  bellies  of  the  tumblers  are  shortened,  to  obviate  a  certain  trick 
by  which  one  of  Newell's  locks  was  picked,  but  which  it  is  not 
necessary  now  to  explain.  So  far  as. we  can  judge,  this  lock  has 
more  than  all  the  advantages  of  that,  as  it  is  much  less  complicated 
and  liable  to  get  out  of  order  from  any  cause  except  that  to  which 
all  locks  with  spring  tumblers  aro  liable,  viz.,  from  two  tumblers 
getting  stuck  together  by  dirt,  so  that  one  of  them  rises  too  high 
with  its  neighbour.  Oiling  tumblers  is  accordingly  fatal  to  them, 
though  it  is  necessary  in  other  parts  of  a  lock. 

The  keys  of  these  locks  are  practically  made  notfbf  distinct  bits 
screwed  into  a  key  frame  as  in  fig.  22,  which  is  the  plan  used  in  the 
Day  &  Newell  lock,  and  makes  a  heavy  thing  to  carry,  but  separate 
webs  are  made,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  fitting  into  a  thickish 
key  pipe  which  need  not  be  carried  about.  You  may  leave  it  near 
the  safe,  and  lock  up  therein,  or  keep  somewhere  else,  all  the  bits 
except  the  one  you  use  for  the  day,  and  carry  that  in  your  waistcoat 
pocket.  For  such  a  lock  as  that  described  you  may  have  as  many  of 
the  sixty  million  bits  as  you  like,  and  may  get  new  ones  from  time 
to  time.  Or  you  may  have  separate  bits,  as  in  the  parautoptic  lock, 
but  in  that  case  you  must  take  good  care  of  the  key  whenever  the 
lock  is  shut. 

The  risk  of  tumblers  sticking  together  in  a  changeable  lock,  or 
any  other,  may  be  obviated  by  not  using  springs  but  putting  thin 
plates  between  the  tumblers,  as  in  Sir  E.  Beckett's  lock,  giving  the 
tumblers  tails  coming  down  on  the  right  of  the  keyhole  in  figs.  23, 
24,  and  making  the  revolving  curtain  act  on  all  the  tails  just  before 
the  key  comes  out,  by  means  of  an  intermediate  lever,  or  else  by  a 
small  handle  which  might  at  the  same  time  bring  an  escutcheon  or 
external  curtain  over  the  keyhole. 

Yale  Lock. 
This  American  lock  is  remarkable  for  the  omallness  of  its  key, 
which  is  shown  from  k  to  a  in  fig.  25,  full  size,  and  is  a  thin  flat 
piece  of  steel  weighing  only  '1  of  an  ounce.    The  narrowness  of  the 
keyhole  would  be  an 
impediment  to  intro- 
ducing a  picking  in- 
strument       together 
with    any    other    in- 
tended  at    the   same 
time  to  give  a  twist-  J 
ing  pressure    to    the 
sm. ill  '    baiTel      abc, 
which  has  to  turn,  as 
in  the   Bramah  lock, 
in   order  to  move  the   - 
bolt,     which     is    not 
n  in  these  figures. 
That    may    be    done 
either  as   in   Bramah  fig.  25. 

locks  or  bya  tongue  or  bit  attached  to  the  end  at  of  the  barrel  as 
in  several  other  locks.     The  barrel  is  prevented  from  being  turned. 
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except  by  the  proper  key,  thus.  The  (apparently)  five  plugs  with 
spiral  springs  over  them  in  fig.  25  are  really  all  divided  at  the  cross 
line  be,  being  all  now  lifted  to  the  proper  height  by  the  key.  Conse- 
quently the  barrel  abc  can  turn  round,  as  there  is  no  plug  either 
projecting  from  it  or  projecting  into  it.  But  when  the  key  is  out, 
all  the  plugs  are  pushed  down  by  the  springs,  and  so  the  upper 
ones' uescend  into  the  barrel  and  hold  it  fast.  And  again,  if  any  of 
the  steps  of  a  false  key  are  too  high,  some  of  tlte  lower  plugs  will 
be  pushed  up  beyond  the  barrel  Into  the  holes  above  them,  and  so 
the  barrel  cannot  turn.  The  bevelled  end  of  the  key  near  a  enables 
it  to  be  pushed  in  under  the  plugs,  though  with  some  friction  and 
resistance.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  any  more  secure  than 
the  Bramah  lock,  except  by  virtue  of  the  smallness  of  its  keyhole. 
Nor  is  the  flatness  and  thinness  of  the  key  of  any  particular  value 
on  a  bunch  cf  keys,  though  very  convenient  for  a  single  latch  key 
to  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  as  extreme  .security,  is  not 
requisite  for  latch  locks. 

Yale  Time  Lock. 

The  same  company  have  an  entirely  different  kind  of  lock  from 
all  the  preceding  ones  ;  it  consists  of  a  watch  in  a  case  enclosed 
within  the  safe  door,  and  has  a  dial  with  pins  marked  for  every 
hour,  something  like  a  "tell-tale  clock."  Any  number  of  these 
pins  can  be  pulled  out  a  little,  and  the  watcli  will  let  a  weighted 
lever  fall  against  the  bolts  of  the  safe  during  all  those  hours,  aud 
hold  it  up  during  all  the  other  hours,  or  vice  versa.*  For  security- 
the  case  contains  two  such  watches,  so  that  one  may  do  the  work  if 
the  other  happens  to  fail.  .  Thus  no  key  is  used  (except  the  watch 
key  for  winding),  but  the  safe  can  be  opened  by  a  haudle  moving 
its  bolts  at  such  hours  at  the  watch  is  set  for,  and  at  no  other. 

It  should  be  added  that  Mr  Hobbs  introduced  into  England  iii 
1851  the  American  system  of  manufacturing  every  part  of  a  lock  by, 
machinery,  so  that  all  similar  locks  of  a  given  size  are  exactly  alike,] 
except  the  keys,  and  the  gating  in  the  tumblers,  which  is  cut  when 
they  are  lifted  by  the  key  ;  and  even  those  arc  done  by  machinery 
adjustable  to  secure  what  may  be  called  an  infinite-number  of  varia^ 
tions.  The  same  system  has  been  adopted  in  the  Government  rifle 
manufactories,  aud  for  clocks  and  watches  ;  and  no  hand-work  caty 
compete  with  it.  «  ,  (E.  B.) 

LOCKE,  John  (1632-1704).  Some  idea  "of  the  man 
ami  his  surroundings  is  more  needed  for  the  interpretation 
of  what  Locke  has  written  than  in  the  case  of  most 
philosophers.  His  youth  was  spent  amidst  the  war  of 
principles  of  which  England  was  the  scene  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century..  In  later  life  he  mixed  much  with 
the  chief  actors  in  the  political  drama  that  followed  the 
Restoration.  In  his  advanced  years  he  was  the  intel- 
lectual representative  of  tendencies  which  at  the  Revolution 
settlement  inaugurated  the  tranquil  material  progress  and 
tolerant  but  more  prosaic  spirit  of  the  18th  century  in 
England.  It  is  instructive  to  see  how  the  foundations  of 
belief  and  the  constitution  of  knowledge  are  investigated 
by  an  English  gentleman,  who  was  no  recluse  mediaeval 
monk  or  pedantic  modern  professor,  but  a  man  of  the 
world,  practically  conversant  with  affairs,  in  tone  calm  and 
rational,  and  now  justly  regarded  as  the  typical  English' 
philosopher. 

Locke  was  born  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  on  the  29th' 
of  August  1632,  six  years  after  the  death  of  Bacon,  and 
three  months  before  the  birth  of  Spinoza.  His  father  was 
a  small  landowner  and  attorney  at  Pensford,  near  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  county,  to  which  neighbourhood 
the  family  had  migrated  from  Dorsetshire  early  in  the 
century.  The  elder  Locke,  a  strict  but  genial  Puritan,  by 
whom  the  son  was  carefully  educated  at  home,  was  engaged 
in  the  military  service  of  the  popular  party  when  the  son 
was  a  boy,  Bristol  being  one  of  the  centres  of  the  war. 
"  From  the  time  that  I  knew  anything,"  Locke  wrote  in 
1660,  "I  found  myself  in  a  storm  which  has  continued 
to  this  time."  For  fourteen  years  his  education  was  going 
on  at  home,  in  the  Puritan  family.  The  house  at 
Beluton,  on  his  father's  little  estate,  in  which  these  years 
were  spent,  may  still  be  seen  on  the  side  of  one  of  the 
orchard-clad  vales  of  Somerset,  half  a  mile  from  the  market- 
town  of  Pensford,  and  6  miles  from  Bristol.  The  actual 
place  of  Locke's  birth  was  at  Wrington,  10  miles  westward, 
in  a  house  which  still  exists,  where  his  mother  chanced  to 
be  on  a  visit. 
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In  1646  he  entered  Westminster  School,  then  of  course 
under  Puritan  control,  and  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
parliamentary  movement.  The  six  following  years  were 
mostly  speut  there.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  liked 
"Westminster,  and  its  memories  perhaps  produced  the  bias 
against  public  schools  which  afterwards  almost  disturbed 
his  philosophic  impartiality  in  his  Thoughts  on  Education. 

In  1652  Locke  passed  from  Westminster  to  Oxford.  He 
there  found  himself  at  Christ  Church,  in  charge  of  John 
Owen,  the  newly  appointed  Puritan  dean,  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university.  Christ  Church  was  more  or 
less  Locke's  home  for  thirty  years.  For  eight  years  after 
he  entered  Oxford  was  ruled  by  the  Independents,  who, 
through  Owen  and  Goodwin,  unlike  the  Presbyterians, 
were  among  the  first  in  England  to  promulgate  the  prin- 
ciples of  genuine  religious  liberty.  Locke's  hereditary 
sympathy  with  the  Puritans  was  gradually  lessened  by 
what  he  saw  of  the  intolerance  of  the  Presbyterians  and 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Independents.  He  found,  he  says 
characteristically,  that  "  what  was  called  general  freedom 
was  general  bondage,  and  that  the  popular  assertors  of 
liberty  were  the  greatest  engrossers  of  it  too,  and  not 
unfitly  called  its  keepers."  The  influence  of  the  liberal 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England  became  apparent  after- 
wards in  the  progress  of  his  mental  history. 

Oxford  had  suffered  as  a  seat  of  learning  during  the 
civil  war.  .  Under  Owen  the  scholastic  studies  and  dis- 
putations were  maintained  with  a  formality  unsuited  to 
Locke's  free  inquisitive  temper.  The  reaction  against 
them  which  he  expressed  showed  thus  early  a  strong 
disposition  to  rebel  against  empty  verbal  reasonings.  He 
was  not,  according  to  his  own  account  of  himself  to  Lady 
'Masham,  a  very  hard  student  at  first.  He  sought  the 
'company  of  pleasant  and  witty  men,  with  whom  he  like- 
wise took  great  delight  in  corresponding  by  letter;  and 
in  conversation  and  in  these  correspondences  he  spent 
much  of  his  time.  He  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1656, 
and  that  of  master  in  1658,  the  latter  on  the  same  day 
with  Joseph  Glanvill,  the  author  of  Scepsis  Scientijica.  In 
December  1660  he  was  made  tutor  of  Christ  Church,  and 
lectured  in  Greek,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy  in  the  fo11owing 
year. 

At  Oxford  Locke  was  within  reach  of  distinctive 
intellectual  influences,  then  of  great  strength,  and  parti- 
cularly fitted  to  promote  self-education  in  a  strong  character. 
,The  metaphysical  works  of  Descartes  had  appeared  a  few 
years  before  he  entered  Christ  Church,  and  the  Human 
Nature  and  Leviathan  of  Hobbes  during  his  undergraduate 
years.  It  does  not  seem  that  Locke  read  extensively,  but 
lie  was  soon  drawn  to  Descartes.  The  first  books,  he  told 
(Lady  Masham,  which  gave  him  a  relish  for  philosophical 
things  were  those  of  Descartes.  He  was  delighted  in  read- 
ing them,  though  he  very  often  differed  in  opinion  from 
the  writer,  for  he  found  that  what  he  said  was  very 
intelligible.  After  the  Restoration  he  lived  amidst  the 
influences  which  were  then  drawing  Oxford  and  England 
into  experimental  research.  Experiments  in  physics  be- 
came the  fashion  after  1660.  The  Royal  Society  was  that 
year  founded  at  Oxford.  Wallis  and  Wilkins,  and  after- 
wards Boyle  and  Wren,  at  Oxford,  and  Barrow  and 
Newton  at  Cambridge,  helped  to  make  chemistry,  meteor- 
ology, and  mechanics  take  the  place  of  verbal  disputes. 
We  find  him,  accordingly,  at  work  in  chemistry  about 
1663,  and  also  in  tho  meteorological  observations  which 
always  interested  him. 

The  restraints  of  professional  life  were  not  well  suited 
to  Locke.  There  is  a  surmise  that  he  once  contemplated 
taking  orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  His  religious 
disposition  attracted  him  to  theological  studies.  His 
revulsion  from  the  severe  dogmatism  of  Presbyterians  and 


the  unreasoning  fanaticism  of  Independents  favoured  that 
connexion  with  liberal  Anglican  churchmen  which  he 
maintained  in  later  life.  Whichcote  was  his  favourite 
preacher,  and  latterly  his  closest  intimacy  was  with  the 
Cudworth  family.  But,  though  he  has  a  place  among  the 
lay  theologians  of  England,  his  dislike  to  ecclesiastical 
impediments  to  free  research,  as  well  as  his  taste  for 
experimental  investigations,  led  him  in  the  end  to  turn- 
to  medicine  when  he  had  to  think  about  a  profession. 
This  was  soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  before  1666  he 
seems  to  have  been  practising  medicine  in  Oxford.  But, 
though  afterwards  known  among  his  friends  as  "  Doctor 
Locke,"  he  never  graduated  as  a  physician.  His  health 
was  uncertain,  for  he  suffered  all  his  life  from  chroDic 
consumption  and  asthma,  and  besides  that  an  event  soon 
occurred  which  withdrew  him  from  medical  practice.  To 
the  end,  however,  he  was  fond  of  the  science,  and  also 
ready  on  occasion  to  give  friendly  advice. 

Locke  had  early  shown  an  inclination  to  politics  as  well 
as  to  theology  and  to  medicine.  In  1665  he  diverged 
from  medical  study  at  Oxford  to  diplomacy,  and  was 
engaged  for  a  few  months  in  this  sort  of  business,  as 
secretary  to  Sir  Walter  Vane  on  his  embassy  to  Cleves.  It 
was  soon  after  his  return  from  Germany  in  the  following 
year  that  the  incident  ■  occurred  which  determined  his 
career  in  the  direction  of  politics.  Lord  Ashley,  after- 
wards first  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  most  truly  'historical 
figure  among  the  statesmen  of  Charles  II. 's  reign,  had 
come  to  Oxford  for  health.  There  Locke  was  accidentally 
introduced  to  him.  This  meeting  was  the  beginning  of 
a  lasting  friendship,  sustained  by  a  common  sympathy 
with  liberty — civil,  religious,  and  philosophical.  -■  In  1667 
Locke  removed  from  Christ  Church  to  Exeter  House,  Lord! 
Ashley's  London  residence,  to  become  his  private  secretary, 
and  in  1673  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Although 
he  retained  his  studentship  at  Christ  Church,  and  occasion- 
ally visited  Oxford,  and  also  his  patrimony  at  Beluton, 
lately  inherited  from  his  father,  he  found  a  home  and 
shared  fortune  with  the  great  statesman  during  the  fifteen 
years  which  followed  his  removal  to  Exeter  House. 

The  manuscripts  of  Locke  which  belong  to  this  Oxford 
period  throw  welcome  light  on  the  growth  of  his  mind 
in  early  life.  Among  them  is  an  essay  on  the  "  Roman 
Commonwealth,"  which  expresses  convictions  as  to  religious 
liberty  and  the  relations  of  religion  to  the  state  which 
were  only  strengthened  and  deepened  in  the  progress  of 
his  life.  Objections  to  the  sacerdotal  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity are  strongly  stated  in  another  paper ;  short  work 
is  made  of  human  claims  to  infallibility  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  in  a  third ;  a  scheme  of  utilitarian 
ethics,  wider  in  its  conception  than  that  of  Hobbes,  is 
offered  in  a  fourth.  But  the  most  significant  of  those 
early  revelations  is  an  "  Essay  concerning  Toleration," 
dated  in  1666,  which  anticipates  many  of  the  positions 
maintained  nearly  thirty  years  later  in  his  famous  Letters 
on  that  subject. 

The  Shaftesbury  connexion  helped  to  save  Locke  from 
those  idols  of  the  den  to  which  professional  life  in  every 
form  is  exposed.  It  brought  him  much  in  contact  with 
public  men,  with  the  springs  of  political  action,  and  with 
the  details-  of  office.  The  place  he  held  as  confidential 
adviser  of  the  greatest  statesman  of  his  age  is  indeed  the 
most  remarkable  feature  in  his  middle  life.  Exet«  House 
afforded"  every  opportunity  for  society,  and  of  this  Locke, 
according  to  his  disposition,  availed  himself.  He  became 
one  of  the  intimates  among  others  of  the  illustrious 
Sydenham.  But  though  he  joined  the  Royal  Society  ho 
seldom  went  to  its  meetings,  for  his  custom  all  his  life  was 
to  encourago  small  reunions  of  intimato  friends.  One  of 
these  at  Exeter  House  was  the  occasion  of  the  enterprise 
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which  nas  made  his  name  me.morab' ,  in  history ;  for  it  was 
there  that  "  five  or  six  friends  "  met  one  evening  in  his 
rooms,  about  1671,  and  discussed  "  principles  of  morality 
and  religion  "  which  seemed  remote  from  questions  about 
."  human  understanding."  They  "found  themselves  quickly 
at  a  stand  by  the  difficulties  that  arose  on  every  6ide." 
Locke 'suggested  a  careful  examination  of  the  exact  limits 
of  man's  power  to  know  the  universe  as  the  proper  way 
out  of  their  difficulties.  The  results  of  the  reflexion  to 
which  these  difficulties  thus  gave  rise,  he  thought,  when 
he  set  to  work,  mi.ijht  be  contained  on  "one  sheet  of  paper." 
But  what  was  thus  "begun  by  chanee  was  continued  by 
entreaty,  written  by  incoherent  parcels,  and  after  loilg 
intervals  of  neglect  resumed  again  as  humour  and  occa- 
"iuns  permitted,"  till  at  last,  at  the  end  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  it  was  given  to  the  world  as  the  Essay  on  Human 
Understanding.  This  work  gave  intellectual  unity  and  a 
purpose  to  his  life  as  a  man  of  letters  and  philosophy. 

The  fall  of  Shaftesbury  in  1675  enabled  Locke  to  escape 
for  four  years  from  the  centre  of  English  politics  to  a 
retreat  in  Frauce,  where  he  could  unite  the  study  of 
"human  understanding"  with  attention  to  health.  He 
spent  three  years  partly  at  Montpellier  and  partly  in  Paris. 
His  journals  and  commonplace  books  of  this  perjpd  show 
the  Essay  in  process  of  construction.  The  visits  to  Paris 
were  time3  of  meeting  with  men  of  letters  and  science, 
among  others  Guenellon,  the  well-known  Amsterdam 
physician;  Romer,  the  Danish  astronomer;  Thoynard,  the 
critic  ;  Thevenot,  the  traveller ;  Justel,  the  jurist ;  and 
Bernier,  the  expositor  of  Gassendi.  There  is  no  mention 
of  Malebranche,  whose  Recherche  de  fa  Verite  had  appeared 
three  years  before,  and  who  was  then  at  the  Oratoire,  nor 
of  Arnauld,  his  illustrious  rival  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Locke  returned  to  London  in  1679.  A  reaction  against 
the  court  party  had  for  a  time  restored  Shaftesbury  to 
power.  Locke  resumed  his  old  confidential  relations.  A 
period  of  much-interrupted  leisure  followed.  It  was  a 
time  of  plots  and  counterplots,  when  England  seemed  on 
the  brink  of  another  civil  war.  In  the  end  Shaftesbury 
was  committed  to.  the  Tower,  tried,  and  acquitted.  More 
insurrectionary  plots  followed  in  the  summer  of  1682, 
after  which,  isolated  at  home,  he  escaped  to  Holland,  and 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  January  1683.  In  these  two  years 
Locke  was  much  at  Oxford  or  at  Beluton.  The  last 
movements  of  Shaftesbury  did  tiot  recommend  themselves 
to  the  sage  caution  of  his  secretary.  Yet  the  officials  of 
Government  kept  their  eyes  en  him.  "John  Locke  lives 
a  very  cunning  unintelligible  life  here,"  Prideaux  reported 
from  Oxford  in  1682.  "I  may  confidently  affirm,"  the 
dean  of  Christ  Church  afterwards  wrote  to  Lord  Sunder- 
land, "  there  is  not  any  one  in  the  college  who  has  heard 
him  speak  a  word  against,  or  so  much  as  censuring,  the 
Government ;  and,  although  very  frequently,  both  in  public 
and  private,  discourses  have  been  purposely  introduced  to 
the  disparagement  of  his  master,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  he 
could  never  be  provoked  to  take  any  notice,  or  discover 
in  word  or  look  the  least  concern ;  so  that  I  believe  there 
is  not  in  the  world  such  a  master  of  taciturnity  and 
passion."  Some  unpublished  correspondence  with  his 
Somerset  friend,  •  Edward  Clarke  of  Chipley,  describes 
his  daily  life  in  these  troubled  years,  and  refers  to  inter- 
course with  the  Cudworth  family,  who  were  intimate  with 
the  Clarkes.  The  commonplace  books  and  letters  about 
the  same  time  allude  to  toleration  in  the  state  and  compre- 
hension in  the  church,  and  show  an  indifference  to  ques- 
tions on  which  theological  disputere  lay  stress,  hardly 
consistent  with 'a  strict  connexion  with  any  organized 
bpdy  of  Christians,  notwithstanding  his  gravitation  towards 
the  Church  of  England  as  the  most  liberal  community. 
In  his  fifty-second  year,  in  the  gloomy  autumn  of  1683, 
1  I  -27 


Locke  retired  to  Holland  in  voluntary  exile.  It  was  tn*en 
the  asylum  of  eminent  persons  who  were  elsewhere  denied 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  Descartes  and  Spinoza  had 
meditated  there ;  it  had  been  the  home  of  Erasmus  and 
Grotius ;  it  was  now  the  refuge  of  Bayle,  Holland  was 
Locke's  sanctuary  for  more  than  five  years ;  but  it  was 
hardly  a  voluntary  retreat.  His  (unpublished)  letters  from 
thence  represent  a  man  of  tender  feelings,  on  whom  exile 
sat  heavily.  Amsterdam  was  hi3  first  Dutch  home.  For 
a  time  he  was  in  danger  of  arrest  at  the  instance  of  the 
English  Government.  After  anxious  months  of  conceal- 
ment in  the  houses  of  friends,  he  escaped ;  he  was, 
however,  deprived  of  his  studentship  at  Christ  Church,  and 
Oxford  was  finally  closed  against  him  by  order  of  the  king. 
But  Holland  introduced  him  to  new  friends.  One  of  these, 
ever  after  an  intimate  correspondent,  was  Philip  van  Lim- 
borch,  the  successor  of  Episcopius  as  Remonstrant  professor 
of  theology,  lucid,  learned,  and  tolerant,  the  friend  of 
Cudworth,  Whichcote,  and  More.  Limborch  attached 
him  to  Le  Clerc,  then  the  youthful  representative  of  letters 
and  philosophy  in  Limborch's  college,  who  had  escaped 
from  Geneva  and  Calvinism  to  the  milder  atmosphere  of 
Holland.  The  Bibliotheque  Universelle  of  Le  Clerc,  com- 
menced in  1686,  soon  became  the  chief  organ  in  Europe 
of  men  of  letters.  Locke  was  at  once  united  with  him  in 
the  work,  and  contributed  several  articles.  It  was  hi* 
first  appearance  as  an  author,  although  he  was  now  more 
than  fifty-four  years  of  age,  and  afterwards  produced  so 
many  volumes.  This  tardiness  in  authorship  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  in  Locke's  mental  history,  in  harmony  with  the 
tempered  wisdom  and  massive  common  sense  which  reign 
throughout  his  works.  The  next  fourteen  years  were  those 
in  which  the  world  received  the  thoughts  which  observa- 
tion of  affairs  and  reflexion  had  so  long  been  forming  in 
his  mind.  They  were  taking  shape  for  publication  while 
he  was  in  Holland.  The  Essay  was  finished  there,  and  a 
French  epitome  of  it  appeared  in  1688,  in  Le  Clerc's  journal. 
Locke  was  then  at  Rotterdam,  where  he  lived  for  more 
than  a  year  in  the  house  of  a  Quaker  friend,  Benjamin 
Furley,  a  wealthy  merchant  and  collector  of  books.  The 
course  of  affairs  in  England  at  last  opened  a  way  for 
his  return  to  his  native  country.  At  Rotterdam  ho-  was 
the  confidant  of  the  political  exiles,  including  Burnet  and 
Mordaunt,  afterwards  the  famous  earl  of  Peterborough, 
as  well  as  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  William  landed  in 
England  in  November  1688;  Locke  followed  in  February 
1689,  in  the  same  ship  with  the  princess  of  Orange  and 
Lady  Mordaunt. 

It  was  after  his  return  to  England  that  through  author- 
ship Locke  emerged  into  European  fame.  Within  a  month 
he  had  declined  the  embassy  to  Brandenburg,  and  taken 
instead  the  modest  office  of  commissioner  of  appeals  with 
its  almost  nominal  duties.  The  two  years,  1689  and  1690, 
during  which  he  lived  at  Dorset  Court,  in  London,  were 
memorable  for  the  publication  of  his  two  chief  works  in 
social  polity,  and  also  of  the  most  popular  and  widely  influ- 
ential book  -in  modern  philosophy,  which  expresses  in  a 
generalized  form  the  principles  that  lie  at  the  root  of  all 
his  political  and  other  writing.?.  The  fust  of  the  three  to 
appear  was  the  defence  of  religious  liberty  in  the  state,  in 
'lie  Epistola  de  Toleranlia,  addressed  to  Limborch.  It 
published  at  Gouda  in  the  spring  of  1689,  and  translated 
into  English  in  autumn  by  William  Popple,  a  Unitarian 
merchant  in  London.  The  Two  Treatises  on.  Go 
in  defence  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  I> 
i  ;h  or  two  after.  The  Essay  concerning  Hvtnan 
Understanding  saw  the  light  in  the  spring  uf  1690.  lie 
received  £30  for  the  copyright,  which  was  nearly  t'le  same 
as  Kant  afterwards  got  for  the  first  edition,  of  i 
der  reinen    Vernunft.       He    had    carried    the  hi  nuscript 
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lro ui  Holland,  ready  for  the  press  except  a  few  last  touches. 
It  was  the  first  book  in  which  his  name  appeared,  for  the 
other  two  were  published  anonymously. 

Locke's  asthma  and  other  ailments  had  increased  in  the 

latter  part  of  1690.     The  air  of  Loud  •  ited  j 

them.      The  course  of  public  affairs  at  !iim,  I 

for  the  settlement  at  the  Revolution  in  many  ways  fell 

short  of   his   ideal.      It   was  then   that   the  home    of   his 

.e,  the  brightest  of  all  his  homes,  opened  to  receive 

him.     This    was   the   manor   house  of   Oates   in    Essex, 

pleasantly  situated  midway  between  Ongar  and  Harlow, 

the  country  seat  of  Sir  Francis  Masham.     Lady  Masham 

was  the  accomplished  daughter  of  Cudworth,  and  Locke 

had  known  her  before  he  went  to  Holland.     In  the  course 

of  the  two  years  after  his  return,  she  told  Le  Clerc,  "by 

some  considerably  long  visits  Mr  Locke  made  trial  of  the 

air  of.  this  place,  which  is  some  20  miles  from  London, 

and   he    thought   that   none    would   be   so   suitable   for 

him.-     His  company  coitld  not  but  be  very  desirable  for 

■us,  and   he  had  all  the  assurances  we  could  give  him  of 

being  always  welcome ;  but,  to  make  him  easy  in  living 

with  us,  it  was  necessary  he  should  do  so  on  his  own 

terms,   which  Sir   FTancis   at   last  assenting  to,  he  than 

believed  himself  at  home  with  us,  and  resolved,  if  it  pleased 

God,    here  to  end  his  days — as  he  did."     It  was  in  the 

spring  of  1691  that  this  idyllic  life  at  Oates  began.     There, 

amoDg  the  greeu  lanes  of  rural  England,  he  enjoyed  for 

fourteen  years  as  much  domestic  peace  and  literary  leisure 

as  was  consistent  with  broken  health  and  sometimes  anxious 

v;sits   to  London  on  public  affairs.     Oates  was  in  every 

way  his   homo.     In   his   letters  and    otherwise  we  have 

charming  pictures  of  its  inmates  and  its  internal  economy, 

occasional  visits  of  friends  who  went  there  to 

ii,  among  ofliers  Lord  Peterborough  and  the  Lord 

-oury  who  wrote  the  Characteristics,  Isaac  Newton, 

am  Molyneux,  and  Anthony  Collins. 

At  Oates  he  was  always  busy  with  his  pen.     The  Letter 

■  ■>■  had   already  involved  him  in  controversy. 

i  of  a  certain  Jonas  Proaat  of  Quean's  Coltege, 

Oxford,   had  drawn  forth  in    1690  his  Second  Letter  on 

ioit.     A  rejoinder  in  1691  was  followed  by  Locke's 

•in  the  summer  of  the  following  year.     And 

>ns  divided   his   interest  with  this  one.     In 

of   currency  and   finance  were   much  in   his 

its ;  in  the  year  after  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir 

John  Somers  on  tl  \f  the  Lowering  of  Interest 

!  of  Money.     It  happened  tuo  that 

I  e  was  in  Holland  he  had  written  letters  to  his  friend 

Clarke  of   t  .  nt  the  education  of  his   children. 

These'.  .j.nce  of  the  little  volume  that 

.  d  in  1693,  entitled  7  .  .  which 

.'.  department. 

Nor  were  the  "principles  of  rev.  rgotten, 

a  quarter  of  a  centun  re  partly  the  occa- 

'   i       E   ay.     The  circumstances  of  the  time  now 

him   desire  to   show  how  few  and  simple  all   the 

I   poinl  -  held   in  common  by  the  i 

i). unity  of  England  were,  and  to  i 

diffi  r  as  indivi  ad.     The 

an   anonymous    essay  on.  I  tbleness 

.    which 
ii   lo9">,  in  which  Locke  tri  rite  the 

<iivine  i  Christianity  from  accidental  accn  I 

bal  reasoning  of  |  I  theologians, 

ignorant  of   the  limits  within  which  the  cenclu;  i 

human  beings  on  such  subjects  must  be  confined.     This 

irenicon  involved  him  in  controversies  that  listed  for  yeais. 

-'.   of   angry    polemics    assailed    the    book.      A    now 

i    napicuous   nmoiiL 

he  loc, 


and  was  followed  by  a  Second  Vindication  in  io'97.  Notes 
of  opposition  to  the  Essay  too  had  been  heard  alnioot  as 
soon  as  it  appeared.  John  Norris,  the  metaphysical  rector 
of  Bemerton,  an  English  disciple  of  Malebranche,  criticized 
it  iu  certain  Cursory  Reflexions  in  1690.  Locke  took  no 
notice  of  this  at  the  time,  but  his  second  winter  at  Oates  was 
partly  employed  in  writing  what  appeared  after  his  death 
as  an  Examination  of  Malebranche's  Opinion  of  Seeing  all 
Things  in  God,  and  as  Hi  on  some  of  Mr  .' 

Looks, — tracts  which  throw  important  light  upon  his  own 
theory,  or  rather  want  of  theory,  as  to  perception  through 
the  seuses.  When  he  was  examining  Malebranche  he  was 
also  preparing  the  Estay  for  a  second  edition,  and  corre- 
sponding with  hia  friend  William  Molyneux  at  Dublin  about 
amendments  in  it.  This  edition,  with  a  chapter  added  on 
"  Personal  Identity,"  and  numerous  alterations  in  the 
chapter  on  "Power,"  appeared  in  1695.  It  was  followed 
by  a  third,  which  was'  only  a  reprint,  later  iu  the  same 
year.  Wynne's  well-known  abridgment  in  that  yt  at  I 
to  make  the  book  known  in  Oxford,  and  Molyueux  had 
years  before  introduced  it  in  Dublin.  In  l';05  a  re-turn 
to  questions  about  the  currency  diverted  Locke's  attention 
for  a  little  from  metaphysics  and  theology.  Circurn- 
in  that  year  gave  occasion  to  his  tract  entitled  Observations 
on  Silver  Money  and  also  to  his  Further  Considerations  on 
Raining  the  Value,  of  Money. 

In  1690  Locke  was  induced  to  accept  a  commissionership 
on  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  made,  frequent  visits  to 
London  needful  in  the  four  following  years,  and  involved 
him  considerably  in  the  cares  _of  office.  Meantime  the 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding  and  the  R 
of  Christianity  were  both  becoming  mora  involved  n:  V: 
wordy  warfare  between  dogmatists  and  latitudinarians, 
trinitarians  and  unitarians,  of  which  England  was  the 
scene  in  the  last  decade  of  the  17th  century.  The 
controversy  with  Edwards  was  followed  by  another  with 
Stiliingfleet,  bishop  of  Worcester,  which  takes  its  place 
among  the  memorable  philosophical  controversies  of  tiic 
modern  wc.rid.  It  arose  in  this  way.  John  Toland,  an 
Irishman,  in  his  Christianity  not  Mysterious,  I 
ated  some  passages  in  the  Essay,  and  then  adi  ;  :ed  tiio 
opinions  a3  his  own.  In  the  autumn  of  1696,  Stiiiiagfiaat, 
who  was  a  learned  and  argumentative  ecch  :jthau 

a  religions  philosopher,  in  a  1  rine  of 

the  Trinity  wrote  some  pages  on   Locke,  condemn!: 
especially  for  eliminating  mystery  from   I 
iu  his  account  of  what  is  meant  by  "snl  Locke 

replied  in  a  Letter  dated   .(aim. ivy    1697.       St. ill/. 
rejoinder  appeared  in  May,  followed  by  a  .s 
from  Locke  in  August,  to  which  the  p  repl     I  iu  the. 

following  year.     Locke's  elaborate  Third  I    ler,  in   ■ 
the    ramifications  of  the  controversy  art  with  a 

tedious  expenditure  of  acute  reasoni 
wns  delayed  till  1699.     The  death  of  Sti  in.  thai 

year  brought  this  f  I  ngth  to  an  end. 

interesting  episode  of  Molyneux's  visit  to  Oates,  followed 
by  his  death  a  few  days  after  his  return  to  Dublin,  occurred 
in    169S,  when   the  Stiliingfleet   i  ;     was   at  its 

)     Other  cril  mow  entering  the.  lists  a 

the  Essay.  Ono  of  the  ablest  was  John  Sergeant,  a 
Catholic  priest,  in  his  Solid  Phi!':  '■ 

1697.     He  was  Coffin 
Thomas  Burnet  and  Dean  Sherlock.    Henry  Lee,  rector  of 
richmarch,  produced  in  170-  a  folio  volume   of   notes  on 
each  chapter  in  the  Essay,  under  the  title  of  .(:,.'• 
etaai  ;  John  Broughton  dealt  another  blow  in  his  I 

in  the    following  year.      About  the  same  time  too 

John  cTorria  returned  to  the  attack,  in  various  passages 

in  his  Theory  of  the  Ideal  or  Intelligible  WorH.     Locke 

i  with  vigour  by  Suuiuel  Boldc,  a  Dorsetshire, 
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clergyman.  The  Esmy  was  all  the  while  spread  ine:  over 
Europe,  impelled  by  the  great  name  of  its  author  as  the 

riead  and  philosophical  defender  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  •  The  fourth  edition  (the  last  while  Locke, 
was  alive)  appeared  in  1700.  It  contained  two  important 
new  chapters  on  "Association  of  Ideas"  and  "Enthu- 
siasm." What  was  originally  meant  for  a  third  chapter 
1  but  withheld.  Tt  appeared  among  Locke's 
posthumous  writings,  under  the  now  well-known  title  of 
Conduct  of  Ike  Understanding,  in  some  respects  the  most 
characteristic  of  his  works.     The  French  translation  of  the 

by.  Pierre  Coste,  Locke's  amanuensis  at  Oates,  was 
>us  with  the  fourth  edition.  The  Latin 
by  Burridge  of  Dublin,  appeared  the  year  after, 
reprinted  in  due  time  at  Amsterdam  and  at  Lcipsic. 

t  1700  Locke  was  gathering  himself  up  for  the  end, 
Hi  the  rural  repose  of  family  life  at  Oates.  The  commission 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  was  resigned,  and  the  visits  to 
London  ceased.  Scriptural  studies  and  religious  medita- 
tion engaged  most  of  his  available  strength  in  the  four 
Years  that  remained.  The  Gospels  had  been  much  searched 
by  him  when  he  worked  in*  theology  years  before.  He  now 
tfirned  to  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  applied  the  spirit  of 

lay,  and  the  rules  of  critical  interpretation  whicli 
apply  to  other  books,  to  interpret  a  literature  which  he 
still  venerated  with  thesubmissivenessof  the  pious  Puritans 
who  surrounded  his  youth.  The  results  of  these  studies 
were  ready  for  the  printer  when  he  died,  and  were  published 
about  two  years  afterwards.  A  few  pages  on  Miracles, 
ii  in  1702,  in  connexion  with  Fleetwood's  essay,  also 
appeared  posthumously.     More  adverse  criticism  was  now 

1  to  him,  aud  the  Essay  was  formally  condemned 

by   the   authorities  at  Oxford.     "  I  take  what  has  been 

ther  as  a  recommendation  of  the  book,"  he  wrote 

to   his   young    friend    Anthony    Collins,   a   neighbouring 

squire,    then    a    frequent   visitor    at    Oates,    and 

nds  a  leader  of  free  thought,  "and  when  you  and 
I    next  meet  we  shall  be  merry  on  the  subject."      One 

only  moved  him.  In  1701  his  adversary  Jonas 
Proast  unexpectedly  revived  their  old  controversy.  Locke 
in  consequence  began  a  Fourth  Letter  on  Toleration.  The 
few  pages  in  the  posthumous  volume,  ending  in  an  un- 
finished sentence,  seem  to  have  exhausted  his  remaining 
strength  in  the  weeks  before  he  died.  Thus  the  theme 
which  Ifad  employed  him  at  Oxford  more  than  forty  years 
before,  and  had  been  his  ruling  idea  throughout  the  long 

■  1.  was  still  dominant  in  the  last  days  of  his  life. 
All  tinrt  summer  of  1704  he  continued  to  decline,  tenderly 
nursed  by  Lady  Masbam  and  her  step-daughter.  On 
the  28th  of  October  he  passed  away,  as  he  declared,  "  in 

•    charity  with  all  men,  and  in  sincere  communion 

•hole    church   of   Christ,  by  whatever   names 

t's  followers  call  themselves."     The  tomb  of  Locke 

may  be  seen  on  the  south  side  of  the  parish  church  of 

l.aver,    in    which   he    often    worshipped,    near  the 

t1  hams,  and  of   Damaris,  the   widow  of 

h,   I     m:   a   Latin   inscription    prepared   by   his 

own  hand.     At  the  distance  of  a  mile  are  the  garden  and 

p  irk  where  the  manor  house  of   Oates  once  stood,  sur- 

I    '  -    a    green    undulating    country,    in    the    lanes 

of   which   ti  r  delicate   figure,   with   the    refined 

i  i      in  nle   familiar  to  us  by   Kneller, 

■  often  Been  in  the  last  years  oi  tllfl   17th  century. 

!    with  his  writings,  has  made 

I  llectual  and  moral  features  not  less  familiar.     The 

reasonableness  of  taking  probability  for  our  ultimate  guide 

in  all  the  reilly  important  concerns  of  life  was  the  essence 

The  desire  to  see  for  himself  what  is 

true  in  -the  light  only  of  its  reasonable  evidence,  and 

th.it  others  should  do  the  like,  was  his  ruling  passion,  if 


the  term  can  be  applied  to  one  so  calm  and  judicial.  "I 
can  no  more  know  anything  by  anpther  man's  understand- 
ing," he  would  say,   "  than  I  can  see  by  another  man's 

The  knowledge  which  one  man  possesses  is  "a 
treasure  which  cannot  be  lent  or  made  over  to  another." 
This  repugnance  to  believe  blindly  what  rested  on  autho- 

distinguished  from  what  was  seen  to  be  su 
by  self-evident  reason  or  by  demonstration  or  by  good 
probable  evidence,  runs  through  his  life.  He  is  typically 
English  in  his  reverence  for  facts,  whether  facts  of  sense 
or  of  rational  consciousness,  in  his  tendency  to  turn  away 
from  purely  abstract  speculation  and  merely  verbal  reason- 
ings, in  his  suspicion  of  mysticism,  in  hjs  •  calm  reason- 
ableness, and  in  his  ready  submission  to  truth,  even  whs  a 
the  truth  was  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  system,  pro- 
vided only  that  it  served  a  human  purpose.  The  delight 
he  took  in  making  use  of  his  reason  in  everything  he  did, 
and  a  wise  use  of  it  too,  was  what  his  .friend  Pierre  Coste 
found  most  prominent  in  Locke's  daily  life  at  Oates. 
"  He  went  about  the  most  trilling  thing  always  with  some 
good  reason.  Above  all  things  he  loved  order,  and  he  had 
got  the  way  of  observing  it  in  everything  with  wonderful 
exactness.  As  he  always  kept  the  useful  in  his  eye  in  all 
his  disquisitions,  he  esteemed  the  employments  of  men 
ouly  in  proportion  to  the  good  they  were  capable  of  pro- 
ducing; for  which  cause  he  had  no  great  value  for  the 
critics  who  waste -their  lives  in  composing  words  and 
phrases,  and  in  coming  (o  the  choice  of  a  various  reading 
in  a  passage  that  has  after  all  nothing  important  in  it. 
He  cared  yet  less  for  those  professed  disputants  who,  being 
taken  up  with  the  desire  of  coming  off  with  victory, 
justify  themselves  behind  the  ambiguity  of  a  word,  to  give 
their  adversaries  the  more  trouble.  And  whenever  he  had 
to  deal  with  this  sort  of  folks,  if  he  did  not  beforehand 
take  a  strong  resolution  of  keeping  his  temper,  he  quickly 
fell  into  a  passion,  for  he  was  naturally  choleric,  but  his 
anger  never  lasted  long.  If  he  retained  any  resentment  it 
was  against  himself,  for  having  given  way  to  so  ridiculous 
a  passion,  which,  as  he  used  to  say,  may  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm,  but  never  yet  did  any  one  the  least  good."  Large, 
"  round-about,"  even  prosaic  common  sense,  with  intellectual 
strength  solidly  directed  by  a  virtuous  purpose,  much  more 
than  subtle  or  daring  speculation  sustained  by  an  idealizing 
faculty,  in  which  he'  was  deficient,  is  what  we  find  con- 
spicuous in  Locke's  conduct,  correspondence,  and  books. 
A  defect  in  speculative  imagination  undoubtedly  appears 
when  he  encounters  the  vast  and  complex  problem  of  human 
knowledge  in  its  organic  unity,  aud  when  he  is  obliged  to 
recognize  the  need  for  philosophy  as  an  additional  inquiry 
to  that  within  the  scope  of  any  one,  or  all,  of  the  special 
sciences. 

In  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  Locke  refers  tohis  printed  works  as 
tie'  trie'  representation  of  what  lie  really  was.  They  air  ronoemed 
with  Social  Polity,  i  uristianity,  Education,  and  Piiilosopht. 
It  maybe  convenient  to  arrange  them  under  these  four  I 
the  order  in  which  they  were  published,  and  then  to  give  some 
account  of  In-;  opinions  under  each  head. 

I.  Social  Rolitt. —  (1)  Epistola de  Tolcranlia,  1688  (translated 

■ 
i  of  Filmer,  to  which  the  First 
a  reply,  appeared  in  1680).  :i  lyttcr  cov< 

tioii,  1690.     (4)  Some  €  one  on  the  Consequent 

the  Raicoj    i  /  ihe  Value  of  Money,  1091.     (5)  A 

'Us  on  f 

'ing  of  Silirr 

i  and  a  ■  ■ 

>rrations  eon*  ihe   Value  of  Mincy, 

1  containing  an   "Essay 

fur   the    Amendment    of  Silver   Coins."   published  that   year   \>y 

•   \YilliLun  Louiul.'s,  ;i  secretary  for  the  Tre&aurv  ;  Loclce  anticipates 

I  views  in  political  economy).     (8)  A  Fourth  Letter  for 

stlnunou&). 

II.  '  Hv.isriANiTY. — 1.  tbteness  of  Christianity  an 

Scriptures,  1695.     (2)  A  Vindication  of  the  Reason-. 
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ableness  of  Christianity  from  Mr  Edward*  s  HtfcxiuMr,  1GU5.  (3) 
A  Second  Vindication  of  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  1697. 
(4)  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  to  the 
Galatians,  First  and  Second  Corinthians,  Romans,  and  Ephesians. 
To  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  for  the  understanding  of  St  Paul's 
Epistles  by  consulting  St  Paul  himself,  1705-7  (posthumous). 

III.  Education. — (1)  Some  Thoughts  concerning  Education, 
1693.    (2)  The  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,   1706  (posthumous). 

(3)  Some  Thoughts  concerning  Reading  and  Study  for  a  Gentleman, 
1706  (posthumous).  (4)  Instructions  for  the  Conduct  of  a  Young 
Gentleman,  1706  (posthumous).  (5)  Of  Study  (written  in  France  in 
Locke's  journal,  and  published  in  L.  King's  Life  of  Locke  in  1830). 

IV.  Philosophy. — (l)An  Essay  concerning  Hitman  Understand- 
ing, in  four  books,  1690.  (*2)  A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
concerning  some  passages  relating  to  Mr  Locke's  Essay  of  Human 
Understanding  in  a  late  Discourse  of  his  Lordship's  in  Vindication 
of  the  Trinity,  1697.  (3)  Mr  Locke's  Reply  to  tlie  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter's Answer  to  his  Letter,  1697.  (4)  Mr  Locke  s  Reply  to  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester's  Answer  to  his  Second  Letter,  1699.  (5)  A  Discourse 
of  Miracles,  1706  (posthumous).  (6)  An  Examination  of  Father 
Malebranchc's  opinion  of  Seeing  all  Things  in  God,  1706  (posthu- 
mous). (7)  Remarks  upon  Some  of  Mr  Norris's  Books,  wherein  he 
asserts  Father  Malebranchc's  opinion  of  Seeing  all  Things  in  God. 
1720  (posthumous). 

The  following  arc  Miscellaneous  Tracts: — (1)  A  New  Method 
of  a  Common -Place  Book,  1686  (this  was  Locke's  first  article 
in  the  Bibliolheque  of  I>e  Clerc ;  his  other  contributions  to 
it  are  uncertain,  except  the  Epitome  of  the  Essay,  in  1688). 
(2)  The  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  Carolina  (prepared  when 
Locke  was  Lord  Shaftesbury's  secretary  at  Exeter  House  about 
1673  ;  remarkable  for  its  recognition  of  the  principle  of  toleration, 
and  published  in  1706,  in  the  posthumous  collection).  (3)  Memoirs 
relating  to  Vie  Life  of  Anthony,  First  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,   1706. 

(4)  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  1706.  (5)  Observations  upon 
the  Growth  and  Culture  of  Vines  and  Olives,  1706.  (6)  Rules  of 
a  Society  which  met  once  a  Week,  for  their  improvement  in  Useful 
Knowledge,  and  for  tJie  promotion  of  Truth  and  Christian  Charity, 
1706-  (7)  A  Letter  from  a  Perso'ii  of  Quality  to  his  Friend  in  the 
Country,  published  iu  1875  (included  by  Des  Maizeaux  in  his 
Collection  of  Several  Pieces  of  Mr  John  Locke's,  1720),  and  soon 
afterwards  burned  by  the  common  hangman  by  orders  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  was  disavowed  by  Locke  himself.  It  may  have 
been  dictated  by  Shaftesbury. 

There  are  also  various  writings  of  Locke  first  published  in  the 
biographies  of  Lord  Haig  and  of  Mr  Fox  Bourne. 

Locke's  numerous  Letters  to  Thoynard,  Limborch,  Le  Clerc, 
Guenellon,  Molyneux,  Collins,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  first  and 
the  third  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lords  Peterborough  and  Pembroke. 
Clarke  of  Chipley,  and  others,  many  of  them  unpublished,  arc 
models  in  their  kind.  They  express  the  courtesy  and  humour  which 
were  natural  to  him,  and  his  varied  interests  in  human  life.  Those 
to  Molyneux  and  Limborch  in  particular  throw  light  on  the  Essay, 
and  his  works  on  Toleration  and  Christianity. 

I.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  all  Locke's  writings,  even  the  Essay 
on  Human  Understanding  itself,  were  "occasional,  and  intended 
directly  to  counteract  the  enemies  of  reason  and  freedom  in  his  own 
age."  This  is  obviously  true  of  his  works  on  Social  Polity,  written 
in  an  age  when  the  principles  of  democracy  and  toleration  were 
struggling  with  passive  obedience  and  divine  right  of  kings,  and 
when  even  "the  popular  assertors  of  public  liberty  were  the 
greatest  engrossers  of  it  too."  -The  state  with  Locko  was  the 
issue  of  free  contract,  and  was  not  a  natural  organism.  That  the 
people,  in  the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty,  have  the  right  to  govern 
themselves  in  the  way  they  judge  expedient  for  the  common  good, 
and  that  the  civil  government,  whatever  form  it  assumes,  has  no 
right  to  interfere  with  religious  beliefs  not  expressed  in  actions 
inconsistent  with  civil  society,  is  the  essence  of  his  political  philo- 
sophy. He  based  the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  the  people  on  a 
virtual  oonsent  or  contract  on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves  to 
Be  so  governed.  The  precise  terms  of  contract,  fie  allowed,  might 
and  should  be  modified  by  the  sovereign  people  from  time  to  time, 
in  accommodation  to  ever  changing  circumstances.  He  saw  that 
things  in  this  world  were  in  .so  constant  a  flux  that  no  society  long 
remained'in  the  saino  state,  and  that  "the  grossest  absurdities" 
must  be  the  issue  of  "following  custom  when  reason  has  left  the 
custom."  With  an  English  love  of  compromise  in  the  working  of 
political  affairs,  be  was  always  disposi  I  towards  liberal  eccle 
concessions  for  the  sake  of  religious  unity  and  peace,  and  recom- 
mended obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate  in  all  indifferent  things 
in  worship  and  government,  not  otherwise  expressly  determined  bv 
supernatural  revelation. 

His  attack  on  Sir  Robert  Filmcr  in  the  First  Treatise  on  ffoixim- 
mmt  was  an  anachronism,  even  when  it  was  published  ;  in  tho 
democratic  principle  argued  for  in  the  Second  Treatise,  while  in 
advance  of  the  practice  of  his  age,  he  was  anticipated  by  Aquinas 
and  Bodin,  as  well  ns  by  Grottna  and  Hooker.  His  philosophical 
defence  of  the  social  rights  of  religious  beliefs  was  the  most  original 


and  important  of  his  contributions  to  polity,  and  the  most  far-reach- 
ing iu  its  ultimate  assumptions.  Locke  had  a  more  modest  esti- 
mate of  human  resources,  natural  and  supernatural,  for  forming  true 
judgments  in  religion,  and  a  less  pronounced  judgment  of  th°  im- 
morality of  religious  error,  than  either  the  Catholic  or  the  Puritan. 
The  toleration  which  he  spent  his  life  in  arguing  for  meant  a 
revolution  from  the  absolute  to  a  relative  point  of  view  in  the 
theory  of  knowledge.  It  was  a  protest  against  those  who  in  theology 
"peremptorily  require  demonstration,  and  demand  certainty  where 
probability  only  is  to  be  had."  The  practice  of  universal  tolera- 
tion amidst  increasing  religious  differences  was  the  most  important 
application  to  the  circumstances  of  his  own  age  of  the  theory  about- 
human  knowledge  which  pervaded  his  Essay.  This  paradox  is  now 
a  commonplace,  and  the  superabundant  argument  and  irony  iu  the 
Letters  on  Toleration  fatigue  the  modern  reader.  The  change  of 
opinion  is  more  due  to  Locke  himself  than  to  any  one  else.  The 
rights  of  free  thought  and  liberty  of  conscience  had  indeed  been 
pleaded  for,  on  various  grounds,  throughout  the  century  in  which  lie 
lived.  Chillingworth,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Ciulworth,  Glanvill,  and  other 
philosophical  thinkers  in  the  Church  of  England  urged  toleration  iu 
the  state,  iu  conjunction  with  a  wide  comprehension  in  the  church, 
on  grounds  which  implied  intellectual  limitation  and  even  un- 
certainty in  religious  matters.  Puritan  Independents  and  Baptist's, 
like  Owen,  Goodwin,  and  Richardson,  whose  idea  of  ecclesiastical 
comprehension  was  dogmatic  and  narrow,  were  ready  to  -accept 
sectarian  variety  within  the  state,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  possible 
to  have  many  religions  in  the  land,  but  only  their  own  form  within 
their  sect.  The  existence  of  separate  Christian  nationalities,  on  the . 
other  hand,  was  the  only  justification  of  separate  religious  societies 
to  the  latitudinarian  churchmen  with  whom  Locke  associated  ;  in 
each  nationality  they  would  have  a  comprehensive  church  co- 
extensive with  the  nation.  Locke  went  far  to  unite  in  a  higher 
principle  what  was  best  in  the  broad  Anglican  and  in  the 
Puritan  theories,  while  he  recognized  the  individual  liberty  which 
has  ever  distinguished  the  national  church  of  England.  (a\ 
In  his  reasonings  for  toleration  he  insists  on  the  fact  that  a  If 
human  theologies  must  consist  more  of  beliefs  determined  on  pre- 
sumptions of  probability  than  of  knowledge  founded  on  what  U 
either  self-evident  or  demonstrable  in  the  light  of  reason.  A  pro- 
found sense  of  the  limits  of  human  reason  was  at  the  bottom  of  his 
arguments  for  a  tolerant  comprehension  by  the  state  and  also  by 
the  church:  He  had  no  objections  to  a  national  establishment  of 
some  form  of  religion,  provided  it  was  comprehensive  enough,  and 
was  really  the  nation  organized  to  promote  goodness,  and  not  to 
protect  the  metaphysical  subtleties  by  which  professional  theologians 
spoil  the  original  simplicity  of  Christianity.  The  recall  of  the 
national  religion  to  this  primitive  simplicity,  he  hoped,  would  make 
toleration  of  nonconformists  unnecessary,  as  few  would  then  remain 
to  ask  for  it.  (b)  The  speculative,  and  therefore  individually  and 
socially  harmless,  nature  of  most  persecuted  beliefs  and  forms  of 
worship  is  another  point  on  which  he  insists.  "  No  man  is  hurt 
because  his  neighbour  is  of  a  different  religion  from  his  own,  and 
no  civil  society  is  hurt  because  its  members  are  of  different  r 
from  one  another."  The  more  various  our  beliefs  are,  the  more 
probable  it  becomes  that  a  complete  view  of  truth  may  by  d 

bed  at  last  by  tiie  human  race.  In  the  meantime  beliefs  in 
religion  concern  the  individual  only  and  not  society.  To  the  atheisl 
alone  Locke  absolutely  refuses  toleration,  on  the  ground  that  th« 
social  bonds  can  have  no  hold  over  him,  for  "the  taking  away  of 
God  dissolves  all."  If  atheism  means  the  denial  that  reason  is'thc 
ultimate  regulative  principle  in  the  universe,  then  the  consistent 
atheist  without  doubt  "dissolves  all,"  and  must  reject  physical 
science  even,  as  well  as  morality,  in  an  absolute  nescience,  so  that 
ho  is  incapable  of  citizenship  as  one  who  is  insane.  In  Locke's  own 
philosophy,  as  we  shall  see,  the  existence  of  God  is  represented  as 
demonstrable,  but  the  distinctive  articles  of  Christianity  are  founded 
only  on  presumptions  of  probability.  He  argued  too  against  full 
toleration  to  the  Church  of  Pome,  at  least  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  age  in  which  the  Toleration  Act  was  passed,  on  the  ground  of 
its  allegiance  to  a  foreign  sovereign,  (c)  The  unfitness  of  force  as  a 
means  of  sending  the  light  of  truth  into  a  human  mind  is  a  thin! 
argument  urged  by  Locko,  founded  on  the  psychology  of  human 
understanding.  Persecution  can  only  transform  a  man  into  a 
hypocrite  ;  belief  must  be  formed  by  individual  discernment  of 
evidence.  Apart  from  evidence,  a  man  cannot  command  his  own 
understanding;  he  cannot  determine  arbitrarily  what  opinions  he 
is  to  hold.  Thus  all  Locke's  pleas  for  a  universal  to! 
resolve  at  last  into  a  philosophical  view  of  the  limits  and  origin 
of  knowledge 

II.  The  principles  which  determined  Locke's  social  polity  largely 
determined?  his  way  of  looking  at  Christianity.  His  "latitudin- 
arianism  "  was  really  tho  result  of  an  extraordinary  reverence  for 
truth,  and  of  his  perception  that  in  matters  of  religion  knowledge 
may  be  sufficient  for  practice  while  it  falls  far  short  of  perfection 
and  demonstration.  Ho  insists  on  referring  questions  in  religion  to 
the  reasoning  individual,  and  never  loses  sight  of  tire  essential 
reasonableness  of  Christianity  as  the  only  ground  on  which  it 
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tan  reat.  Lot  fco  accented  the  Scripture  as  infallible  with  the 
reverence  of  fl  Puritan,  but  he  did  not,  like  so  many  Puritans,  mean 
inly  Scripture  as  interpreted  by  bimsel£  Confidence  in  Biblical 
infalhbility  was  also  combined  in  Locke  with  a  distrust  in  the  pre- 
tensions of  "  enthusiasm,"  which  predisposed  him  to  regard  miracles 
as  a  criterion  needed  for  distinguishing;  reasonable  religious  con- 
Tictious  from  mere  "inclinations,  fancies,  and  strong  assurances." 
Assent  in  religion  as  in  every  thing  else  he  amid  nnly-instirv  <m  the 
•rounds  of  its  evident  rationality;  "illumination  without  a 
and  certainty  without  proof  and  without  examination,"  was  to  him 
x  sign  of  the  absence  of  the  divine  spirit.  Fanatical  cc  £dence  that 
we  are  right,  he  would  say,  is  ne  proof  that  we  are  right ;  when  God 
makes  us°  assent  to  the  truth  of  a  preposition  in  religion,  he  either 
discovers  to  us  its  intrinsic  rationality  by  the  ordinary  means  of 

or  offers  miraculous  signs,  of  the  existence  of  which 

we  must  have  sufficiently  probable  presumption.  Reasonableness 
somehow  must  at  last  be  our  guide.  His  own  faith  in  Christianity 
Tested  on  its  moral  excellence  when  it  is  rightly  understood  in  its 
primitive  simplicity,  and  on  the  extraordinary  signs  in  nature  which 
be  believed  to  have  accompanied  its  first  promulgation.  "  Even  in 
know  Wits  which  hnw  the  great.*!  proof  of  revelation  from  God. 
the  attestation  of  miracles  to  confirm  their  being  m>,  the 
miracles,"  he  says,  "are  to  he  judge*!  by  the  doctrine,  and  not 
the  dortrine  by  the  miracles. "     All   this  soil  of  argument  became 

mnnulaoe  in  hooks  about  the  "  evidenres  "  in  the  18th  century. 
TilP  Hf-osonahJnv.vt  of  Christ ion if  ywns  an  attempt  to  recall  religion 
Jrom  verbal  reasonings  of  theological  schools,  destructive  of  peace 
■mong  Christians,  to  its  original  simplicity,  but  it  no  doubt  involved 
an  abatement  of  its  transcendent  mystery  and  ultimate  incompre- 
hensibility. The  book  was  probably  written  to  promote  a  com- 
prehension of  the  dissenters.  All  who  practically  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Jesns  as  the  Messiah  accept  all  that  is  essential  to 
the  Christianity  of  Locke,  whatever  other  theological  opinions  they 
may  individually  or  collectively  add  to  this  only  catholic  one. 

Christian  teachers  and  apologists  in  the  succeeding  age,  as  well 
as  the  assailants  of  Christianity,  aliko  appealed  to  the  E&say  on 
Human  Understanding,  and  the  catholic  tradition  of  Anglican 
theology  was  thus  interrupted  in  the  church  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  His  Own  Christian  belief,  sincere  and  earnest,  was 
more  the  outcome  of  the  sort  of  common  sense  sagacity  which 
through  him  moulded  the  prudential  theology  of  England  in  the 
18th  century,  than  of  the  nobler  elements  preseut  in  More,  Cud- 
worth,  and  other  religious  philosophers  of  the  preceding  age,  or 
afterwards  in  Law  and  Berkeley,  Coleridge  and  Schleiermacher. 

III.  Locke  takes  his  place  in  the  succession  of  great  writers  on 
the  theory  and  art  of  Education.  His  educational  writings  might  be 
legarded  either  as  an  immediate  introduction  to  or  as  an  applica- 
tion of  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding.  In  his  Thoughts  on 
Education  imaginative  sentiment  is  never  allowed  to  weigh  against 
prudential  utilitarianism  ;  information  and  mere  learning  are 
subordinated  to  the  formation  of  character  and  practical  wisdom  ; 
the  part  which  habit  plays  in  individuals  is  always  kept  in  view; 
'.he  dependence  of  conscious  mind,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  edu- 
ction to  improve,  upon  the  health  of  the  corporeal  organism  is 
steadily  inculcated ;  to  make  those  happy  who  are  undergoing 
jducation  is  a  favourite  precept ;  accumulating  facts  in  the  memory 
jrithout  using  the  power  to  think,  and  without  accustoming  the 
fouthfulmind  to  apply  reason  to  the  evidence  by  which  individual 
thoughts  must  be  tested,  is  always  referred  to  as  the  cardinal  vice  in 
teaching.  Wisdom  more  than  learning  is  what  he  requires  in  the 
teacher.  In  the  knowledge  to  be  communicated  ho  gives  the  first 
place  to  "  that  which  may  direct  us  to  heaven,"  and  the  second  to 
"the  study  of  prudence,  or  discreet  conduct  and  management  of  our- 
selves in  the  several  occurrences  of  our  lives,"  which  most  assists  our 
u  quiet  prosperous  plssage  through  this  present  life. "  The  infinity 
ef  lcnowable  existence  in  contrast  with  the  narrowness  of  human 
understanding  and  experience  is  always  in  his  thoughts.  This 
"  disproportioiiateness  '  is  one  reason  given  for  due  deliberation  in 
the  choice  of  studies,  and  for  declining  those  which  lie  out  of  the  way 
•fa  really  wise  man,  however  much  they  may  have  been  favoured  by 
: n  .torn.  Among  these  last  he  warns  especially  against  "  that  maze 
of  words  and  phrases  which  have  been  employed  only  to  instruct  and 

L*e  people  in  the  art  of  disputing,  and  which  will  be  found  perhaps, 

a  looked  into,  to  have  ltttle  or  no  meaning,  .  .  .  words  being 
■f  no  value  nor  use,  but  as  they  are  the  signs  of  things  ;  when  they 
I  for  nothing  they  arc  less  than  ciphers,  for,  instead  of  augment- 
ing the  value  of  those  they  are  joined  with,  they  lessen  it  and  mako 
it  nothing."     Knowledge  of  what  the  opinions  of  other  men  have 

I  is  another  study  which  Locke  depreciates.  "  Truth  needs  no 
recommendation,  and  error  is  not  mended  by  it ;  in  our  inquiry 
after  knowledge  it  little  concerns  us  what  other  men  have  thought, 
.  .  .  It  is  an  idle  and  useless  thing  to  make  it  one's  business  to 
study  what  have  been  other  men's  sentiments  in  mattera  where 
reason  is  only  to  bo  judge."  Realism  and  individual  rationality  are 
two  essential  educational  principles  with  Locke.  In  his  Conduct 
tfthe  Understanding  the  pupil  is  to  be  led  to  the  point  at  which 
"a  full  view  of  all  that  relates  to  a  question  "  is  to  be  had,  and  at 


which  alone  a  rational  discernment  of  the  truth  ie  possible  -  The 
uneducated  mass  of  mankind,  on  the  "contrary,  either  "  seldom  reason 
at  all,"  or  else  "put  passion  in  the  place  of  reason,"  or  "for  vant 
of  large,  sound  round-about  sense  '  they  direct  their  vniuds  only 
to  one  part  of  the  evidence,  "converse  with  one  sort  of  men, 
read  but  oue  sort  of  books,  and  will  cot  come  in  the  hearing  ol 
one  sort  of  notions,  and  so  carve  cut,  to  themselves:  a  little  Goshen. 
Lit  tlie  intellectual  world,  where  light  shines,  and.  as  they  conclude, 
day  blesses  them  «  bnt  the  rest  of  the  vast  expamimi  they  give 
up  to  night  and  darkness,  Rnd  avoid,  coming  near  it."  It  is  a 
treatise  on  the  wisdom  needed  for  the  management  of  the  individual 
mind,  so  as  that  it  may  overcome  the  idola  or  common  tendencies 
to  error  against  which  Bacon  Iind  warned  mankind.  Hasty  judg- 
ment, bias,  or  want  of  an  a  priori  "  indifference  "  to  what  evidence 
may  require  us  to  conclude,  undue  regard  for  authority  or  love  for 
custom  and  antiquity,  indolence  and  sceptical  despair,  are  among 
the  states  of  mind  marked  by  him  as  most  apt  to  intei  fere  with  tha 
formation  of  our  individunl  thoughts  in  harmony  with  the  Universal 
Thought  that  is  latent  in  nature.  The  development  of  vigorous 
intellect  in  each  person  is  the  aim  of  this  admii-iiblv  tract. 

1 V.  The  Essay  Concerning  Hvmmi  UndcrxtttiuHny  contain* 
Locke's  Metaphysical  Philosophy.  It  was  the  first  attempt,  on  a 
great  scale,  and  in  the  Baconian  spirit,  to  show  the  certainty  ami 
inadequacy  of  human  knowledge.  This  enterprise  seemed  to  Locke 
to  hold  out  the  most  reasonable  hope  of  a  solution  of  some  sort 
for  the  perplexities  which  encompassed  every  department  of  in- 
quiry. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Essay  is  the  keynote  to  the  whole.  The 
ill  fortune  of  mankind  in  their  endeavours  to  comprehend  them- 
selves and  their  surroundings  is  there  attributed  to  their  disposition 
to  extend  their  inquiries  into  matters  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
intelligence,  letting  their  thoughts  wander  into  depths  where  we 
can  have  no  footing.  "  Whereas,  were  the  capacities  of  our  under- 
standings well  considered,  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  once  dis- 
covered, and  the  horizon  found  which  sets  the  bounds  between  the 
enlightened  and  the  dark  parts  of  things,  between  what  is  and  what 
is  not  comprehensible  by  us,  men  would  perhaps  with  less  scruple 
acquiesce  in  the  avowed  ignorance  of  the  one,  and  employ  then- 
thoughts  and  discourse  with  more  advantage  and  satisfaction  on  the 
other."  To  inquire  into  "  the  original,  certainty,  and  extent  of 
human  knowledge,  together  with  the  grounds  and  degrees  of  belief, 
opinion/and  assent,"  is  Locke's  own  account  of  the  design  of  his 
Essay.  He  expressly  excludes  from  his  inquiry  "  the  physical  cou- 
sideratiou  of  the  mind," — the  natural  causes  (and,  one  might  add, 
the  transcendental  reasons)  for  our  conscious  experience  being  what 
in  his  owu  "  plain  historical  method"  he  might  find  it  to  be.  He 
wanted  to  be  able  to  make  a  faithful  report,  based  on  what  he  actu- 
ally found,  as  to  how  far  a  merely  human  understanding  of  the 
universe  can  extend,  to  what  extent  human  beings  can  share  iu 
pure  knowledge,  and"  "  in  what  cases  they  can  only  judge  and 
guess"  on  grounds  of  probability.  Although  his  report  might  show 
that  the  knowledge  attainable  by  the  individual  must  be  "narrow," 
and  far  short  of  a  "universal  or  perfect  comprehension  of  what- 
soever is,"  it  might  also  convince  us  that  it  is  "  sufficient,"  because 
"suited  to  our  individual  state."  The  "light  of  reason,"  the 
"  candle  of  the  Lord  "  that  is  set  up  in  us,  **  shines  bright  enough 
for  all  our  purposes.  If  we  will  disbelieve  everything  Decs  use  wc 
cannot  certainly  know  all  things,  we  shall  do  much  as  wisely  as  he 
I  who  would  not  use  his  legs,  but  sit  still  and  perish  because  he  had 
■  no  wings  to  fly."  Locke  thus  opens  his  Essay  in  a  tone  which,  with 
a  more  homely  cheerfulness,  reminds  one  in  parts  of  the  sublime 
conceptions  of  Pascal,  and  in  others  of  the  wise  moderation  of 
Bishop  Butler.  The  outcome  is  that,  if  it  should  rum  out  ^n 
investigation  that  human  understanding  cannot  solve  the  meta- 
physical problem  of  the  universe,  we  may  at  least  find  that  at  no 
stage  of  our  individual  existence  are  we  the  sport  of  chance  or  of 
an  evil  power, — that  there  is  a  way  by  which  we  can  secure  our 
final  wellbeing,  even  within  the  inexorable  causal  connexions,  con- 
ditioned by  space  and  time,  with  their  imperfectly  calculable 
issues,  by  which  we  are  environed. 

The  fourth  book  alone  is  concerned  directly  with  the  professed 
design  of  the  Essay.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Stewart  that  Locke 
may  have  commenced  with  this  book,  especially  as  it  contains  few 
references  to  preceding  parts  of  the  Essay,  so  that  "  it  might  have 
been  published  separately  without  being  less  intelligible  than  it  is.*4 
The  inquiries  in  the  preceding  books  are  of  a  more  abstract  and  schol- 
astic nature,  which  probably  opened  gradually  on  his  mind  as  he 
studied  his  subjectmore  closely.  The  second  and  third  books  both 
relate  to  our  individual  ideas  or  thoughts.  That  each  person  has 
thoughts,  and  that  without  thoughts  or  consciousnesses  there 
could  be  no  knowledge  for  him,  is  Locke's  postuIate;  This,  h#> 
presumes,  "will  be  easily  granted  " ;  for  "everyone  is  conscious 
of  ideas  in  himself,  and  men's  words  and  actions  will  satisfy 
him  that  they  are  in  others.!'  -  Questions  about-knowledge  and  it* 
extent  therefore  presuppose  questions  about  ideas  or  thought*  But 
our  mere  ideas  are,  as  Locke  reminds  us,  "neither  tnio  nor  false, 
being  nothing  but  bare  appearances  in  our  own  minds."     Truth 
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and  falsehood  beioiig  only  to  the  assertions  or  denials  of  the 
mind.  The  idea  of  a  centaur  has  no  more  falsehood  in  it,  when  it 
appears  in  our  minds,  than  the  name  centanr  has  falsehood  in  it 
when  it  is  pronounced  by  our  mouths,  or  written  on  paper.  Truth 
and  falsehood  lie  always  in  affirmations  or  negations,  and  the  mere 
thoughts  of  which  as  individuals  we  happen  to  be  conscious  are 
not  per  sc  either  true  or  false.  They  do  not  become  either  real 
knowledge  or  error  ''till  the  mind  affirms  or  denies  somethine  of 
them." 

That  none  of  our  knowledge  is  "innate"  is  the  conclusion 
acgued  for  in  the  First  Book.  Rut  the  drift  of  this  famous  argu- 
ment has  been  overlooked  by  Locke's  critics.  It  has  been  criticized 
as  if  it  was  a  metaphysical  discussion  about  the  existence  of  tians- 
cendental  elements  in  human  knowledge,  like  that  at  issue  in  the 
present  day  between  empiricism  and  intellectualism.  If  it  were  so 
it  would  be  an  example  of  the  fallacy  of  irrelevant  conclusion.  For 
this  Locke  himself  is  no  doubt  partly  responsible.  It  is  not  easy  to 
rleterminewho  or  what  he  had  in  view  in  this  polemic.  Lord  Her- 
tert  alone  is  made  prominent  as  the  defender  of  innateness,  and 
Locke  was  perhaps  too  little  read  in  the  literature  of  ancient  and 
modem  philosophy  to  do  full  justice  to  those  who,  from  Plato 
downwards,  have  recognized  the  intuitions  of  reason  as  well  as  the 
phenomena  of  sense  in  the  constitution  of  knowledge.  The 
positions  which  he  assails  would  have  been  disclaimed  by  the 
most  eminent  defenders  of  the  transcendental  elements.  "  Innate," 
rs  Lord  Shaftesbury  says,  "is  a  word  Mr  Locke  poorly  plays 
on," — at  least  if  he  is  to  be  understood  as  engaged  in  an  intel- 
lectual struggle  against  Plato  or  Descartes.  "The  right  word, 
though  less  used,  is  connatural.  For  what  has  birth,  or  the 
progress  of  the  foetus,  to  do  in  this  case  ?"  The  real  question,  as 
bhaftesbury  adds,  is  not  about  the  time  when  the  supposed  innate 
knowledge  entered,  but  "  whether  the  constitution  of  man  be  such 
that,  being  adult  and  grown  up,  the  ideas  of  (rational)  order  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  God  will  not  infallibly  and  necessarily  spring  up  in 
him."  But  this  Locke  himself  does  uot  deny.  "That  there  are  cer- 
tain propositions,"  we  find  him  saying,  "which,  though  the  soul 
from  the  beginning,  or  when  a  man  is  born,  docs  not  know,  yet,  by 
assistance  from  the  outward  senses,  and  the  help  of  some  previous 
cultivation,  it  may  afterwards  come  certainly  to  know  the  truth  of, 
is  no  more  than  what  I  have  affirmed  in  my  first  book"  (see 
."Epistle  to  Header,"  in  second  edition).  This  further  appears 
from  the  fact  that,  although  the  Essay  opens  with  an  attack  on 
innateness  in  human  knowledge,  yet  the  self-evidence,  in  the  light 
of  educated  reason,  of  much  that  wc  know  is  asserted  elsewhere 
not  less  strenuously.  Much  of  our  knowledge  he  reports  in  the 
fourth  book  to  be  reached  by  purely  rational  insight  and  demon- 
stration. .  What  he  really  argues  against  in  the  first  book  is  that 
any  of  it  should  be  supposed  to  have  a  claim  to  protection  against 
a  free  criticism  of  its  reasonableness.  He  argues  there  against 
the  innateness  of  our  knowledge  of  God  and  of  morality  ;  yet  in 
the  fourth  book  he  reports,  as  a  result  of  his  search  into  our 
rational  consciousness,  in  the  "plain  historical  method,"  that  the 
existence  of  God  is  a  demonstrable  rational  conclusion,  involved  in 
that  causal  necessity  without  which  there  could  be  no  knowledge  at 
all  ;  and  he  maintains  in  varions  places  that  morality  may  be  found 
to  be  os  demonstrably  necessary  as  mathematics.  The  two  posi- 
tions are  quite  consistent.  The  demonstrable  rational  necessity  of 
these  and  other  sorts  of  knowledge  often  remains  latent,  he  might 
say^  in  the  share  of  reason  that  is  potentially  present  in  indi- 
viduals, and  therefore  cannot  be  called  "innate"  knowledge;  but, 
for  all  that,  such  truths  "carry  their  own  evidence  along  with 
them"  in  every  mind  that  is  rationally  awake.  Evrn  in  the  first 
book  he  appeals  to  what  might  be  called  common  reason,  which  he 
calls  "  common  sense."  "He  would  be  thought  void  of  common 
sense  who  asked,  on  the  one  side,  or,  on  the  other,  went  to  give  a 
reason,  why  it  is  impossilde  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to 
be.'  It  carries  its  own  light  and  evidence  with  it,  and  needs  no 
other  proof ;  he  that  understands  the  terms  assents  to  it  for  its  own 
sake,  or  else  nothing  else  will  ever  ho  able  to  prevail  with  him  to 
do  it"  (hk.  i.  chap.  3,  §  4).  The  truth  lb  neither  Locke  nor  the 
intellectualists  of  the  17th  century  expressed  their  meaning  with 
enough  of  precision;  if  they  had,  Locke  3  first  book  would  probably 
have  taken  a  form  moro  consistent  with  its  true  intention.  It  is 
really  to  be  read  as  an  energetic  argumentative  protest  against 
anything  in  human  knowledge  being  supposed  to  be  independent 
of  rational  criticism.  Locke  believed  that  in  attacking  innate 
principles  he  was  really  substituting  consrious  self-evidence  and 
rational  demonstration  instead  of  blind  reposo  on  authority,  aud 
was  thus,  as  he  says  himself,  not  "pulling  up  the  foundations  of 
knowledge,"  but  "laying  those  foundations  surer."  Truth  is  to 
be  found  in  "the  contemplation  of  things  themselves,"  that  is, 
by  actual  rational  insight  on  the  part  ot  each  individual.  But 
when  men  heard  of  "  some  general  propositions  that  could  not  be 
doubted  as  soon  us  understood,''  it  waaa  short  and  easy  way  to  con- 
clude that  such  propositions  are  "Innate,"  and  that  a  personal 
perception  of  their  rational  self*evidonce  is  unnecessary.  This 
being  once  received,    "it  eased  the  laiy  from  the  pains  of  search, 


and  stopped  the  inquiry  of  the  doubtful  concerning  all  that  was 
once  styled  innate."     Dogmas  became  protected  against  i 
criticism.     "It  was  no  small  advantage  to  those  who  affected  to  be 
masters  and  teachers  to  make  this  the  principle  of  principles — that 
principles  must  not  be  questioned."    The  mere  assumption  that  they 
are  "  innate  "  was  enough  "  to  take  men  off  the  use  of  their  own 
reason  and  judgment,  and  to  put  them  upon  believing  and  taking 
upon   trust   without  further   examination.  .  .  .  Nor  is   it  a  sniaU 
power  it  gives  a  man  over  another  to  have  the  authority  to  make  a 
man  swallow  that  for  an  innate  principle  which  may  serve  his  pur- 
pose whoteacheth  them"  (bk.  i.  chap.  4,  §  24).     Locke's  examina- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  rational  consciousness  of  self- 
truths  is  actually  leached  refers  them  to   "the  being  ot 
themselves  duly  considered,  and  to  the  application  of  those  i . 
that  are  fitted  to  receive  and  judge  of  them  when  duly  emi  I 
Thus  the  reasoning  which  runs  through  the  first  book  is  a  . 
in  a  more  general  and  therefore  more  philosophical  way,   t-.  ;I:   i 
defence  of  individual  rational  insight  against  bliid  depend' 
authority  which  was  offered  in  the  Letters  on  Toleration. 

The  Second^  Book  opens  with  the  suggestion  of  a  general  proposi- 
tion regarding  the  genesis  and  constitution  of  ideas  or  thoughts 
it  closes  after  a  laboured  endeavour  to  verify  it.  .  This  hypothetical 
proposition  is  that  all  human  thoughts,  even  the  most  coniple.\ 
and  abstract,  are  due  to  "experience."  If  so,  the  significance  of  all 
abstract  words  and  the  objective  truth  of  all  individual  thoughts, 
must  be  tested  by  the  elements  of  which  '"  experience"  cousists,  am 
cannot  in  any  instance  claim  protection  ngaiust  this  test. 

The  important  point  is  what  "experience"  consists  of.  Lockt 
says  that  it  all  comes  either  from  external  sonrees  or  .from  the 
mind  itself ;  and  he  promises  to  show  that  even  our  most  abstract 
thoughts,  which  seem  to  reach  to  infinity,  may  be  traced  to  one  oi 
other  or  both  of  these  constituents.  In  his  own  words,  our  most 
"complex  ideas"  are  all  made  up  of  "simple  ideas,"  either  froir 
without  or  from  the  mind  ;  they  are  due  to  phenomena  of  which 
we  are  percipient  in  the  five  senses,  or  else  due  to  rcflexinr 
upon  "the  operations  of  mind."  The  "verification"  of  thii 
position,  in  the  central  chapters  of  the  second  book,  is  to  tht 
effect  that  even  those  thoughts  which  are  "most  abstn: 
remote  soever  they  may  seem  from  sense,  or  from  any  operation? 
of  our  minds,  are  yet  only  such  as  the  understanding  frame- 
to  itself  by  repeating  and  joining  together  ideas  that  it  hnd  eithei 
from  objects  of  sense,  or  from  its  own  operations  about  objects  oi 
sense," — so  that  even  large  and  abstract  ideas  are  derived  fron~ 
one  or  other  of  the  two  sources  (bk.  ii.  chap.  12,  §  S).  I 
purpose  our  thoughts  of  space,  time,  infinity,  power,  su' 
personal  identity,  causality,  and  several  others  which  "se. 
remote  from  the  supposed  original,"  are  examined  one  after  another, 
in  the  "historical  plain  method,"  and  their  complex  constitution 
is  resolved  into  (a)  perceptions  of  things  external,  through  the  five 
senses,  or  into  (b)  perceptions  of  operations  of  onr  own  minds. 

The  source  of  experience  which   depends  upon  the  five  senses 
Loeke  calls  sensation  ;  the  other,  through  which  mind  is  reflective  h 
aware  of  its  own  operations,  he  calls  reflexion.    This  last,  "  though 
it  be  not  sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with-  external  oJtje 
yet,  he  says,  "very  like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called 
internal  sense."      The  suggestion  that  "sense"  might  di 
both  the  springs  of  experience  is  misleading,  when  we  find  in  tht 
sequel  how  much  Locke  tacitly  credits  "reflexion"  with, — in  tht 
way  of  rational  tendencies  and  intellectual  obligations  ;  itmnv  K  ob- 
jected to  on  grounds  like  those  on  which  the  somewhat  analogous 
employment  by  Reid  and  others  of  "  common  sense"  for  common 
reason  has  been  condemned.     They  both  mean  to  say  that  we  may 
call  that    "sense"   in  which  renson  at  once  carries  the   light   ot 
its  own   evidence,  and   does   riot   even  admit   of  external  proof. 
Reason  hi  its  own   evidence  is  thus  analogous  to  what  sense   \- 
popnlarly  assumed  to  be.     The  elasticity  of  Locke's  language  in 
explaining  his  thesis  makes  the  most  opposite  interpretations  nl 
the  Essay  possible,  and  all  w-e  can  do  is  to  compare  one  part  with 
another,  and  in  doubtful  cases  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  tfii 
His  vacillation  in  the  use  of  words  is  unfortunate.     It  w8i 
caused  by  a  detcrmi nation  to  avoid  rigid  technicality  and  [* 
"Sensation"  for  instance  is,  in  one  definition,  confined  to  "  im- 
pressions or  motions  made  in  some  part  of  the  body  which  product 
perceptions  in  the  understanding'    (bk.  ii.   1,  §  23)  ;    yet,  whet; 
treated  as  one  of  the  two  springs  of  experience,  it  to  marie  equ 
to  what  philosophers  now  call  sense  -percent  ion,  while,  "roll 
turns  out  to  be  another  name  for  self-consciousness. 
although  the  second  book  is  professedly  limited  to  the  exai 
of  our  ideas  or  thoughts  only,  it  by  implication  makes  the  (pro- 
visional) assumption  that  the  "  ideas"  of  which  we  are  conscious  in 
"  sensation  "  are  at  the  samo  time  to  be  regarded  as  "  qualities"  ol 
sensible  things  which  in  some  sort  of  way  exist  "  without  us,"  and 
also  that  the  successive  "  operations  "  presented  in  "  reflexion  "  an 
those  of  an  individual  mind,  presumed  to  exist  somehow  in 
ently  of  them.     Locke  thus  starts  as  a  ccayxmon  sense  perception! st. 
and  "likewise  relieves  himself  of  the  difficulty  of  having  at  the  outset 
to  show  how  the  data  nb6trtl.t?d  by  each  sense  are  united  in  rea' 
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things  and  persons.      In  order  to  make  his  theory  work,  he  begins 

Mthetical  duality  beneath   phenomena, — soma 

external  things,  others  referable 

uonscious  aelf,      m  1  in  fa  I  aonfeesea  that  this  dual  experience  is 

.  .1  of  which  would  make  itdropossibleto 

owth  and  constitution  of  our  thoughts. 

'  In  the  earlj  ehauten  of  tin  second  1 k,  the  "siinnle  "thoughts 

into  which  he  promises  to  resolve  all  possible  "complex  "  i 
arranged  in  classes,     Some  of  them,  he  reports,   arc  conditioned 
"  by  one  sense  only,"  as  colours  by  sight,  or  heat,  cold,  and  solidity 
i  irs  "  by  more  seuses  th  in  one,"  as  space  or  extension 
ition,  which  are  both  by  the  eyes  and  by  touch; 

a  third  class  are  got  from  reflexion  only,  when  "  the  mind  turns  its 
view  iu-  itself,"  and  by  this  means  we  get  our  ideas  of 

>u  or  thinking  itself,  anil  also  of  willing,  as  well  as  the 
*'  modes  of  these  two,"  such  as  remembrance,  discerning,  reason- 
ing, knowledge,  faith,  &o. ;  lastly,  there  are  simple  ideas  which 
wi  have  both  from  sensation  and  reflexion,  for  iustauce,  our 
thoughts-  oF  bodily  and  mental  pleasures  and  pnius,  as  well  as 
thoughts  of  existence,  unity,  power,  and  succession.  Such, 
according  to  Locke,  are  the  elements  of  the  sublimcst  human 
thoughts.  While  the  mind  is  becoming  gradually  stored  with 
simple  ideas  like  these  (which  are,  however,  somehow  complex  for 
us,  when  w»  "  are  conscious  of  them  "),  we  find  a  growing  power  to 
elaborate  them  for  ourselves  at  pleasure  in  an  almost  infinite 
rariety  ;  we  are  in  fact  obliged  to  do  this  in-  our  tentative 
endeavours  inductively  to  bring  the  thoughts  of  our  individual 
minds  into  harmony  with  the  actual  complexity  of  thought  that 
3  presented  to  us  in  the  order  of  nature.  *'  But  it  is  not  in  the 
wwer  of  the  most  exalted  wit  or  enlarged  understanding  to  invent 
ur  frame  any  new  simple  idea  not  taken  in  in  one  or  other  of  these 
two  ways," — in  proof  of  which  Locke  would  have  any  one  try  to 
fancy  any  taste  which  had  never  affected  his  palate,  or  to  frame  the 
thought  of  a  scent  he  had  never  smelt;  and  when  he  can  do  this  he 
is  ready  to  concede  that  a  born  blind  man  has  ideas  of  colours,  and 
a  horn  deaf  man  notions  of  sounds. 

The  contrast  and  correlation  of  these  two  fountains  of  indi- 
vidual experience  is  suggested  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  this  book, 
on  the  "qualities"  of  matter,  in  which  wo  are  introduced  to  a 
noteworthy  vein  of  speculation  running  through  the  Essay.  A 
chapter  on  "  qualities  of  tilings"  looks  like  an  interpolation  in  an 
examination  of  our  individual  thoughts;  its  relevancy  appears  when 
we  remember  Locke's  provisional  hypothesis,  according  to  which 
simple  ideas  of  sense  may  also  be  viewed  as  qualities  of  things. 
Now,  our  original  sense- thoughts  are,  we  find,  partly  revelations  of 
external  things  themselves  in  their  essential  externality  or  extension, 
and  partly  sensations,  boundless  in  their  variety,  which  are  some- 
how raised  in  us  through  contact  with  the  things.  Locke  calls  the 
former  primary,  original,  or  essential  qualities  of  matter,  and  the 
others  its  secondary  or  derived  qualities.  The  primary,  which  in- 
volve mathematical  relations,  and  might  be  called  quantities  rather 
than  qualities,  are  inseparable  from  matter  as  matter,  and  somehow 
exactly  correspond,  he  reports,  to  the  thoughts  we  have  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the  mathematical  relations 
of  space-occupying  body  which  in  the  least  resembles  our  ideas  or 
thoughts  of  the  secondary  qualities  ;  they  are  qualities  of  bodies 
at  all,  lather  than  sensations  in  us,  only  in  so  far  as  our  different 
secondary  sensations  somehow  correlate  with  (unknown)  sizes, 
shape-,,  and  motions  of  the  primary  particles,  with  which  they 
are  thus  in  an  established  harmony.  Therefore,  if  there  were  no 
sentient  and  intelligent  beings  iu  existence,  the  secondary  qualities 
would  cease  to  exist, — except  perhaps  as  unknown  modes  of  the  pri- 
mary, or,  if  not,  as  "  something  still  more  obscure."  On  the  other 
hand,  "  solidity,  extension,  figure,  motion,  and  rest  would  be  really 
in  the  woi  Ld  th  y  are,  whether  there  were-  any  sensible  being  to 
them  or  not"  (bk.  ii.  chap.  21,  §  2).  The  outcome  of 
what  Loeko  teaches  about  the  mutual  relations  of  matter  (a)  known 
I  space,  and  (b)  known  in  and  through  the  sensations 
caused  by  secondary  or  relative  qualities,  is  that  it  is  something 
capable  m  being  expressed  at  once  in  terms  of  mathematie.il  quan- 
tity or  extension,  and  also  iu  terms  of  sense-consciousness.  A  further 
tuld  have  led  to  the  conception  of  the  correlative  dependence 
of  all  the  BO-called  qualities  of  bodies  upon  "the  bulk,  figures, 
number,  situation,  and  motions  of  the  solid  parts  of  which  they 
consist,"  and  which  "exist  as  we  think  of  them  whether  or  not 
they  arc  perceived."  The  true  conception  of  an  individual  body 
would  then  be  a  conception  of  the  actual  mathematical  relations  of 
the  atoms  of  which  it  consists,  regarded  as  the  established 
11  occasions"  of  the  sensations  of  colour,  resistance,  sound,  taste, 
or  smell  which  we  refer  to  it  as  qualities  ;  and  also  of  the  changes 
that  it  occasions  in  the  atoms  of  which  other  individual  bodies 
h  are  followed  by  their  operating  on  sentient  beings 
t  they  did  before,  as  when  the  sun  melts  wax. 
tag  way  that  the  powers  of 
Ee  changes  may  be  conditioned 
by  unknown  changes  in  the  mathematical  relations  ■ 
aible  atonic,  or,  if  net  thus 


••something  yet  more  remote  from  our  com;  For,  not 

knowing  what  size,  figure,  and  texture  hey  are  on  which 

depend  and  from  which  result  those  qualities  which  make  our 
complex  idea,  for  example,  of  gold,  "u  is  impossible  we  should 
know  what  other  qualities  result  from,  or  arc  incompatible  with, 
the  same  constitution  of  the  insensible  parts  of  gold,  and  so- 
consequently  must  always  coexist  with  thai  conij  ex  idea  v. 
have  of  it,  or  else  are  inconsistent  with  it.'1 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  the  second  book  aie 
those  which  relate  to  the  verification  of  its  initial  proposition. 
Th<-\  carry  us  toward*  the  metaphysical  mysteries  which  so  attroi  l 
meditative  minds.     The  hypothesis  that  our  most  eomnlt  ighlo 

are  all  resolvable  into  "experience"  is  tested  in  these  cli 
the  modes  or  mod tjicat ions,  and  substantial' -ns,  and  retail 
iu  various  degrees  of  complexity,  we  lind  ourselves  somehow  opl): 
to  make  the  simple  phenomenal  thoughts  of  sense  and  reflexion 
undergo.  Such,  for  instance,  arc  the  thoughts  of  finite  quantity 
iu  space  a,ud  time  and  number,  in  which  Locke  reports  that  we  find 
ourselves  mentally  impelled  towards  immensity,  eternity,  and  the 
innumerable,  that  is  to  say,  towards  Infinity,  which  transcends 
quantity;  the  complex  thought  of  Substance,  towards  which  he 
reports  that  we  fincf  ourselves  impelled  in  auother  of  tho  "opera- 
tions of  our  minus,"  when  the  simple  phenomena  of  the  sense? 
have  to  be  regarded  as  powe'rs  or  qualities  of  "something";  tho 
thought  of  the  Identity  of  individuals,  involved  iu  the  apparently 
inconsistent  idea  of  their  constant  phenomenal  changes  ;  and,  above 
all,  the  mental  tendency  we  find  we  somehow  have  to  suppose  what 
we  call  a  "  Cause  "  whenever  we  observe  a  change.  Let  us  see  how 
Locke  deals  with  these  crucial  instances. 

He  dwells  much  on  our  ideas  of  Space,  Succession,  and  Number. 
The  fiist  be  says  begins  to  appear  when  we  use  our  senses  of  sight 
and  touch;  the  second  he  finds  "  suggested  "  by  all  the  phenomena  ol 
sense,  hut  still  more  by  "  what  passes  in  our  minds  "  ;  the  thiid  is 
"suggested  by  every  object  of  our  senses,  and  every  thought  of  our 
minds,  by  everything  that  cither  doth  exist  or  can  be  imagined." 
The  modifications  of  which  these  three  soits  of  simple  ideas  aio 
susceptible   he  reports   to   be   "inexhaustible   and    truly  infinite, 
extension  alone  affording  a  boundless  field  to  the  mathematicians.'' 
In  his  own  patient  judicial  wa'y,  he  finds  many  curious  analogies 
between  space  and  time.     Neither  is  limited  by  the  world  of  indivi- 
dual things.     "We  can  imagine  space  without  bodies,  but  we  cannot 
perceive  or  imagine  bodies  without  space.     Places  and  periods  are 
all  relative   to  objects  and   events,  but  both  space  and  time  are 
absolutely  indivisible.     A   trinal  space  extends  in  all  directions,' 
while  time  has  only  one  dimension.     All  things  exist  iu  the  same 
present  time,  while-no  two  things  occupy  the  same  space.     The  parts 
of  time  cannot  be  thought  to  coexist ;  the  parts  of  space  cannot  be 
thought  to  succeed  one  another.     Whether  tho  thought  of  unoccu- 
pied space  is  the  thought  of  a  substance  or  of  an  attribute  Locke 
professes  that  he  cannot  tell,  at  least  till  they  that  ask  show  him 
"a  clear  distinct  idea  of  Substance." — But  the  real  mystery  which 
he  has  to  report  of  these  thoughts  of  space  and  time  in  that  "some- 
thing in  the  mind"  hinders  us  from  imagining  any  limit  to  either. 
"We  find  ourselves,  when  we  try,  obliged  to  lose  our  positive  thought 
of  space  in  the  negative  thought  of  Immensity,  and  our  positive 
thought  of  time  in  the  negative  thought  of  Eternity.     We  I 
never  seen,  and  we  cannot  mentally  imagine,  an    object   whose 
extent  is  boundless.     Yet  we  find  when  we  reflect  that  there  is  an 
"operation  of  the  mind  "which  somehow  forces  us  to  think  that 
space  and   time   liavc  no  limits.      "I  would  fain  meet  with  that 
thinking  man  that  can  in  his  thoughts  set  any  bounds  to 
more  than  he  can  to  duration"  (§  21).     Thus  Locke  by  impli  :al 
acknowledges  something  added  by  the  mind  to  the  originally  pre- 
sented  "simple    ideas"    of  extension  and   succession,   though    he 
explains  that  what  is  added  is  not  positively  imaginable.     When 
we  reflect  on  our  thoughts  of  immensity  and  eternity,  we  Bud  them 
to  be  thoughts,  yet  negations  of  all  imaginable  though!  , 
whether  we  proceed  by  addition  or  by  division.     He  chs 
cally  accepts  the  fact ;    he  does  not  inquire  why  mind  should  find 
itself  thus  obliged  to  add  without  limit,  and  to  divide  without 
limit.     He  simply  reports  that  immensity  and  eternity  ere  inet  it  able 
negative  ideas,  and  that  every  endeavour  to  transform  them   into 
positive  or  imaginable  ones  only  issues  in  the  contradictory  attempt 
to  represent  as  a  bounded  quantity  what  is  really  infinite  or  bej 
quantity.     The  idea  of  the  infinite,  or  uuquantifiahle  in  exi 
in  succession,  has  so  far,  ho  finds,  "something  that  is  resold 
into  the  simple  positive  ideas  of  space  and  time."     For, 
try  to  think  of  the  infinite  in  space  or  duration,  we  at  first  usually 
make  some  very  large  idea  (imaginable  in  itself,  though  by 
unimaginable),  as  perhaps  of  millions  of  miles  or  aces,  which  possibly 
we  multiply  millions  of  millions  of  times.     All  that  we  thus  at 
in  our  thoughts  is  positive  [i.e.,  imaginable  in  its  nature,  although 
not  imaginable  by  a  human  mind).      But  at  the  end  of  this  v 
b  I  far  from  the  infinite  reality  as  wo  were  at  tin-  bi    uu  •  thar 

what  lies  beyond  the  imaginable  idea  towards  the  infinite  lies  "ill 
obscurity,  and  ha3  tho  i.  '    confusion  of  u  negative  id-* 

— irresistible  and  incomprehensible. 
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,  witi  all  his  averbion  tc  what  is  unrepresentable  iu  forms 
of  coexistence  and  succession,  is  too  faithful  to  rational  facts  to 
overlook  these  mysterious  elements  of  our  rational  experience. 
His  integrity  is  also  illustrated  in  his  acknowledgment  of  the  un- 
imaginable, and  in  this  sense  incognizable,  in  our  thought  of  Sub- 
stance. He  tries  to  phenomenalize  it ;  but  he  finds  that  it  cannot  be  . 
phenomenalized,  and  yet  that  we  cannot  dispense  with  it.  An 
Unsubstantiated  succession  of  phenomena,  without  a  centre  of  unity 
to  which  they  are  referable,  is  unintelligible;  we  could  not  have  a 
language  consisting  only  of  adjectives.  Locke  had  an  obscure 
apprehension  of  this  intellectual  obligation  as  a  fact  of  rational 
consciousness.  According  to  his  report,  "the  operations  of  the 
mini"  oblige  us  to  suppose  something  beyond  phenomena,  to 
which  as  qualities  phenomena  must  belong ;  but  he  was  honestly 
perplexed  by  the  "confused  negative"  thought  of  this  "some- 
thing," which  was  all  that  he  could  reach,  and  of  which  he  says  we 
"neither  have  nor  can  have  any  positive  idea  either  by  sensation 
or  reflexion."  The  word  substance  thus  means  "  only  an  uncertain 
supposition  of  we  know  not  what"  (i.  4,  §  18).  All  attempt  to 
realize  it  is  like  the  attempt  to  realize  immensity  or  eternity, 
in  1  wo  are  involved  in  an  endless — inevitable  yet  incomprehensible 
— regress.  If  one  were  to  ask  ichat  the  substance  is  in  which  this 
colour  and  that  taste  and  smelling  "inhere,"  and  was  told  that 
tliey  belong  to  the  solid  and  extended  parts,  or  primary  qualities, 
of  the  thing,  he  must  again  ask  what  their  substance  is,  and  so  on 
for  ever.  "He  would  be  in  a  difficulty  like  the  Indian,  who,  after 
saying  that  the  world  rested  on  an  elephant,  and  the  elephant  on  a 
broad-backed  tortoise,  could  only  suppose  the  tortoise  to  rest  on 
'  something,  /  know  not  what.'  "  We  must  fail,  in  short,  when  we 
try  either  to  phenomenalize  our  thought  of  substance  or  to  dispense 
with  it.  He  finds  that  our  only  positive  complex  ideas  of  sub- 
stances are  these  in  which  we  imagine  an  aggregate  of  attributes  ; 
it  is  only  thus  that  we  can  rise  to  any  positive  thought  even  of 
God,  in  "  the  power  we  have  of  enlarging  indefinitely  some  of  the 
ideas  we  receive  from  sensation  and  reflexion  "  (ii.  23,  §  33).  Why 
we  must  be  in  this  strange  mental  predicament  with  regard  to  our 
thought  of  substance,  Locke  characteristically  did  not  inquire.  He 
reported  the  fact  in  his  own  "plain  historical  way."' 

He  struggled  bravely  to  be  faithful  to  facts  in  his  report  of  the 
not  unlike  mental  predicament  in  which  we  find  ourselves  when 
reflexion  awakens  in  us  the  conviction  6f  our  own  Individuality 
and  continued  personal  sameness.  The  paradoxes  of  expression 
in  which  he  gets  involved  in  the  chapter  on  "personal  identity*1 
are  evidence  of  this.  He  mixes  the  thought  of  our  actual  indi- 
vidual personality,  given  in  our  consciousness  of  something  external 
to  self,  and  above  all  in  our  moral  experience  of  responsible  agency, 
with  the  negative  thought  of  the  transcendental  relation  of  sub- 
stance, which,  when  we  try  to  phenomenalize  it,  becomes  "an 
uncertain  supposition  of  we  know  not  what." 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  his  report  about  our  thoughts  of  Causality 
and  Power,  especially  as  his  theory  of  real  knowledge  in  the  fourth 
book  is  very  much  an  application  of  the  principle  of  causality.  The 
intellectual  demand  for  the  cause  of  an  event  is  what  we  find  we  can- 
not help  having,  and  yet  it  is  a  demand  for  what  in  the  end  we  cannot 
grasp  in  a  phenomenal  representation.  The  causal  thought  in  the 
form  of  power  very  much  perplexed  Locke,  in  his  famed  chapter 
on  that  idea  (21) ;  the  perplexity  is  not  so  obvious  in  the  sections 
on  "  cause  and  effect,"  in  another  chapter  (26),  where  he  considers 
only  the  circumstances  in  which  this  relational  thought  arises. 

Locke  traces  the  thought  of  "  cause  and  effect "  back  to  our 
"constant  observation  "  that  "qualities  and  finite  substances  begin 
to  exist,  and  receive  their  existence  "  from  other  beings  which 
produce  them.  Seeing,  for  instance,  that,  "  in  the  substance 
which  we  call  wax,  fluidity  is  constantly  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  we  somehow  come  to  think  of 
heat  as  the  cause  and  fluidity  as  the  effect."  This  is  to  report 
what  happens  in  our  minds  when  we  observe  a  particular  example 
of  that,  causal  connexion  which  gives  intelligibility  to  successive 
phenomena,  converting  them  into  the  concatenated  system  which 
■  all  the  universe.  Through  calculated  observations  we,  in  this 
way,  lrtarn  that  this  is  the  cause  of  that,  at d  that  such  as  this  is  the 
cause  of  such  as  that.  But  Locke's  nerds  in  the  26th  chapter 
do  not  explain  the  rational  need  for  this  causal  expectation.  Any- 
thing, as  far  as  "  constant  observation  "  tells  us,  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  anything  ;  no  finite  number  of  instances  of  an 
"  observed"  sequence — in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term  "observa- 
tion " — can  guarantee  its  universality.  Elsewhere,  indeed,  he  adds 
to  this  meagre  account  the  important  statement  that  "  our  clearest 
idea  of  power  is  got  through  our  consciousness  of  our  own  voluntary 
agency,  and  therefore  through  reflexion"  (chap.  21).  Bodily  pheno- 
mena he  there  reports  to  be  incapable  of  presenting  originative 
agency,  this  being  an  idea  which  cannot  be  phenomenalized  in 
external  Bense.  tn  changes  among  bodies  we  observe  no  origina- 
tion, but  only  phenomenal  order — significant  and  therefore  inter- 
pretal  phenomena.  The  thought  of  the  "production  "  of  motions 
I  on  use  tod  with  what  we  are  conscious  of  when  wc  exert  volition. 
Lccke  here  annroaches  the   view   of  nowcr   afterwa    Is   tnl         I 


Berkeley,  which  was  the  constructive  principle  of  Berkeleyan  philo- 
sophy. But  neither  Locke  nor  Berkeley  explains  the  transformation 
of  our  moral  consciousness  of  ourselves,  as  free  or  originative,  and 
therefore,  to  this  extent,  responsible  agents,  into  the  universal 
rational  principle,  on  which  both  proceed  in  explaining  our  know- 
ledge of  the  real  existence  of  God  and  of  the  sensible  world.' 
Locke's  language  sometimes  suggests  that  the  transformation  is 
made  through  an  induction  that  is  either  instinctive  or  produced 
by  custom.  Now,  not  to  say  that  every  inductive  generalization 
presupposes  causal  connexion,  the  particular  fact  that  this,  that, 
or  the  other  person,  through  his  moral  experience,  finds  himself  a 
free  cause,  does  not,  consistently  with  inductive  rules,  warrant  the 
universal  conclusion  that  the  phenomenal  changes  of  the  universe 
must  all  be  referred  to  power  like  our  own  personal  power.  That 
we  are  somehow  obliged  to  think  a  caused  or  phenomenal  cause, 
and  ultimately  an  uncaused  or  free  agent,  of  every  change— that 
we  are  obliged  to  view  changes  as  events  or  issues  from  adequate 
productive  causes  into  which  they  may  be  refunded — is  vaguely 
accepted  in  the  Essay  as  a  fact  of  rational  consciousness  ;  but  no 
explanation  is  given  of  its  origin,  only  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  arises  in  the  individual  mind.  The  inquisitive  reader 
still  asks  why  the  individual  mind  is  obliged  to  think  back  all 
chauges  into  sufficient  causes  of  which  they  are  the  issues,  and 
why  each  set  of  antecedent  phenomena,  into  which  we  thus  refund 
new  phenomena,  themselves  occasion  a  fresh  intellectual  demand 
for  a  preceding  cause,  while,  after  all,  the  mind  is  still  left  dis- 
satisfied until  it  rests  in  a  truly  originative  or  unconditioned  cause. 
And  yet  if  the  intellectual  need  for  a  phenomenal  cause  were  with- 
drawn there  could  be  no  rationality  in,  and  therefore  no  reasoning 
possible  about,  Nature  ;  for  all  the  physical  government  of  the 
universe  depends  upon  it ;  and  again,  if  uncaused  or  unconditioned 
power  were  withdrawn  there  could  be  no  moral  responsibility  oi 
moral  government.  This  sort  of  rcductio  ad  absurdum  of  every 
merely  empirical  analysis  of  the  causal  thought  into  what  is  strictl) 
observable  was  foreign  to  Locke.  His  aversion  from  mysticism 
may  have  made  him  pass  slightly  over  the  mystery  of  an  experi- 
ence that  like  ours  is  conditioned  by  relations  of  place,  which  lead 
to  the  unimaginable  thought  of  Immensity,  of  succession,  which 
lead  to  the  unimaginable  thought  of  Eternity,  and  of  change,  which 
lead  to  the  unimaginable  thoughts  of  Substance  and  I^ower. 

Locke's  book  about  our  individual  ideas  or  thoughts  leads  natu- 
rally to  his  Third  Book,  which  is  especially  about  these  of  them 
that  are  general  and  abstract,  and  their  connexion  with  language. 
It  is  here  that  he  describes  "abstract  ideas";  here  also  he  illus- 
trates the  confusion  apt  to  be  produced  in  our  thoughts  by  th« 
imperfections  of  language. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  Fourth  Book,  about  knowledge, 
which  closes  the  Essay.  Knowledge,  he  says,  is  perception  or 
discernment  of  relations  among  our  thoughts  ;  real  knowledge  is 
discernment  of  their  relations  to  what  is  objectively  real.  In  his 
books  about  our  "ideas"  he  had  dealt  with  "simple  apprehensions'"; 
here  he  is  concerned  with  "judgments"  and  "reasonings,"  and 
largely  with  judgments  and  reasonings  about  matters  of  fact.  At 
the  eud  of  the  long  and  patient  research  among  our  mere  thoughts 
or  simple  apprehensions,  he  supposes  his  reader  apt  to  complaiu 
that  he  has  been  "  all  this  while  only  building  a  castle  in  the  air/' 
and  to  ask  what  the  purpose  is  of  all  this  stir  about  our  thoughts, 
or  our  knowledge  either,  if  we  are  not  thereby  carried  beyond  our 
own  individual  thoughts,  and  must  accordingly  regard  our  own 
fancies  as  the  universe.  "If  it  be  true  that  knowledge  lies  ouly 
in  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  own  ideas,  the  visions  of 
an  enthusiast  and  the  reasonings  of  a  sober  man  will  be  equally 
certain.  It  is  no  matter  how  things  themselves  are"  (iv.  4,  §  1). 
This  is  the  keynote  of  the  fourth  book.  It  docs  not,  however, 
carry  him  into  an  analysis  of  the  rational  constitution  of  know- 
ledge as  knowledge,  as  it  would  carry  a  transcendentalist  of  the 
19th  century,  or  even  an  associative  philosopher.  Transcendental 
analysis  is  too  remote  from  human  affairs  to-  interest  Locke. 
Hume,  moreover,  hail  not  yet  shown  the  difficulties  w hich. -sceptical 
ingenuity  could  suggest  against  those  facts  of  rational  consciousness 
which  Locke  accepted  without  analysis.  The  sceptic  who  doubted 
the  very  constitution  of  reason  and  experience,  because  it  could 
not  be  supported  by  external  proof,  was  less  in  his  view  than 
minds  blindly  resting  on  authority  or  on  irrational  instincts. 
Universal  scepticism  like  Hv.ne's  he  would  at  any  rate  probably 
have  regarded  as  a  frivolous  amusement,  into  which  no  human 
mind  could  permanently  subside,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  the 
serious  attention  of  a  wise  man.  "What  he  wanted  was  to  awaken 
a  conscious  conviction  of  principles  apt  to  be  dormant  in  tho 
individual,  but  to  which  he  believed  a  response  must  be  given 
when  reflexion  was  called  forth.  He  was  careless  as  to  ho*'  far 
these  principles  might  bo  developed  into  a  reasoned  system  of 
speculative  philosophy.  ,  "Where  we  perceive  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  any  of  our  ideas  there  is  certain  knowledge  ;  and 
wherever  we  are  sure  these  ideas  agree  with  the  reality  of  things, 

there  is  certain  real  knowledge"  (chap.  4,  §  18).      He  is  anxious 
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knowledge  U  no*  entitled  to  bo  catted  ''.knowledge,'*  and  that  it  is 
merely  presumption  moid  or  less  piobable.  Instead  of  tlie  imme- 
diate or  the  demonstrable  insight,  which  alone  is  what  ho  intends 
by  knowledge,  it  is  only  "assent,"  "opinion,"  "probability." 

Locke's  report  about  human  knowledge  and  the  narrow  extent  of 
it  U  contained  in  the  first  thirteen  chapters  of  the  fourth  book. 
i'lii  remainder  of  the  book  is  concerned  for  the  most  part  with 
wh  it  he  found  when  ho  examined  instances  of  "assent"  or  reason- 
able pr<  ntraptibn,  so  liable  to  error,  but  on  which  human  life  really 
turns,  as  he  and  Butler  are  fond  of  reminding  all  transcendents 
He  takes  for  granted  that  "all  the  knowledge  we  have  or  are 
ibLe  of"  must  be  discernment  of  one  or  other  of  four  sorts  of 
agreement  or  disagreement  among  our  thoughts  themselves,  or 
between  our  individual  thoughts  and  the  reality  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  them.  All  that  can  be  conceivably  known  must  be 
either  (a)  relations  of  identity  and  difference  in  what  wo  are 
conscious  of,  that,  for  instance,  "blue  is  not  yellow";  or  (b)  this 
thought  being  mathematically  related  to  that,  as,  for  instance,  that 
"two  triangles  upon  equal  buses  between  two  parallels  must  be 
equal  ";  or  (c)  that  one  quality  does  or  does  not  coexist  with  another 
in  the  same  substance,  as  that  "iron  is  susceptible  of  magnetical 
impressions ";  or  (d)  that  a  thought  has  a  real  objective  existence, 
independent  of  our  individual  mind,  as  that  "God  exists,"  or  the 
"earth  exists."  What  would  now  be  called  merely  analytical  know- 
ledge exemplifies  the  first  sort ;  mathematical  (Locke  would  add 
moral)  knowledge  represents  the  second  ;  physical  and  natural 
science,  if  this  can  become  knowledge  proper  at  all,. would  come 
Under  the  third  head;  metaphysical  knowledge  forms  the  fourth. 
The  third  and  several  following  chapters  of  this  concluding  book 
of  the  Essay  are  really  an  inquiry,  under  these  four  heads,  how  far 
knowledge  is  possible  for  man  in  mathematics,  and  in  morality  ; 
about  nature  or  natural  phenomena  in  relations  of  coexistence  and 
succession  ;  and  about  the  hyperphenomenal  reality  of  our  own 
existence, the  existence  of  God,  and  the  existence  of  matter. 

Locke  found  a  difference  arnoug  the  examples  of  what  "knowledge" 
is  that  were  offered  in  his  natural  experience.  In  some  instances 
the  known  relation  was  at  once  evident,  as  when  he  judged  that  a 
circle  was  not  a  triangle,  or  three  more  than  two  and  equal  to  one 
and  two.  In  other  cases  the  known  relation  was  perceived  only 
through  the  medium  of  something  else,  as  in  a  mathematical  con- 
clusion, in  which  each  step  is  taken  by  a  rational  intuition.  The 
former  is  rationally  intuited  and  the  latter  rationally  demonstrated 
knowledge.  In  strictness  all  knowledge  of  rational  certainty,  he 
would  have  it,  is  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  kinds.  There  is, 
however,  a  third  sort  of  certainty  which  rather  puzzled  him.  He 
found  that  "our  perceptions  of  the  particular  existence  of  finite 
(wings  without  us '  go  beyond  mere  probability,  although  they  are 
not  examples  of  rational  necessity.  There  is  nothing  contradictory 
to  reason  in  the  supposition  that  our  sense-perceptions  are  illusory, 
although  we  are,  in  fact,  incapable  of  doubting  their  reality.  "We 
find  ourselves  "inwardly  conscious  of  a -different  sort  of  percep- 
tion," when  we  look  on  the  sun  by  day  and  only  imagine  the  sun 
at  night.  This,  which  is  Locke's  third  sort  of  knowledge,  might 
be  called  sense-perception.  The  difficulty  that  a  "sense-perception  " 
only  of  the  present  moment,  divorced  from  the  past  and  the  future, 
can  be  other  than  "  blind,"  or  irrational,  does  not  occur  to  him. 

Locke  next  inquired  to  what  extent  a  human  knowledge — in  the 
way  either  of  intuitive  or  demonstrative  rationality,  or  of  sense 
prion — is  possible  in  regard  to  each  of  the  four. (already  men- 
tioned) sorts  of  knowable  relation  in  which  must  be  contained  all 
knowledge  We  can  be  supposed  capable  of.  Our  knowledge  must 
of  course  be  confined  within  our  "ideas";  for  it  is  self-evident  that 
we  cannot  have  knowledge  of  a  thing  if  consciousness  is  dormant. 
But  there  is  only  one  of  the  four  sorts  of  knowable  relation  in 
regard  to  which  our  knowledge  is  coextensive  with  our  thoughts. 
The  only  knowable  relation  which  he  finds  to  be  coextensive  with 
his  thoughts  is  that  of  "  identity  and  diversity"  ;  we  cannot  be  con- 
scious at  all  without  distinguishing,  and  every  affirmation  implies 
n>  tion.  The  second  sort  of  knowablo  relation — purely  rational 
concatenation  among  our  thoughts— is  intuitively  and  also  de- 
monstrably discernible  in  thoughts  about  quantities,  in  forms  of 
space,  time,  and  number;  it  is  through  this  discernment  that 
the  mathematical  sciences  are  constructed.  Morality  too,  Locke 
thinks,  as  well  as  quantity,  is  capable  of  being  thus  rationalized. 
"When-  tlu*e  is  no  property  there  is  no  injustice,"  he  offers  as 
an  example  of  a  proposition  "  as  certain  as  any  demonstration  in 
Euclid.''  Only  we  are  more  ant  to  be  biassed,  and  thus  to  have 
reason  withdrawn  from  us,  in  dealing  with  problems  of  morality 
than  in  dealing  with  those  of  mathematics.  Mankind 'might  in 
consequence,  in  questions  of  morals.  "  with  Egyptian  darkness 
re  not  the  candle  01  the  Lord  Bet  up 
by  himself  in  their  minds"  (ch.  4,  §  20).  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
whether  the  mathematics  and  morality  which  Locke  finds  tr^us 
demonstrable  would  be,  as  understood  by  him,  sciences  of  what 
Kantists  call  analytical  judgments  founded  on  arbitrary  definitions, 
or  sciences  consisting  of  synthetical  judgments  a  prion, 
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istence  and  succession  among  phenomena,  —  Locke's  third 
sort  of  knowable  relation, — he  finds  the  light  of  pure  reason  d  i 
pear,  although  the  relations  in  question  are  those  in  which  "  tht' 
greatest  and  most  important  part  of  what  we  desire  to  know' 
consists.  Of  relations  of  this  third  kind,  with  which  all  the 
teal  and  natural  sciences  arc  concerned,  he  i  "  om 

knowledge  is  very  short,  if  indeed  we  have  any  at  ail,"  and  are  no,' 
wholly  thrown  on  presumptions  of  greater  ty,  oi 

even  left  in  ignorance.  According  to  the 'philosophy  of  the  /  rj 
"there  can  be  no  science  of  bodies."  All  physical  and  natnal 
science  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  between  I  hi 
secondary  qualities  and  other  powers  of  bodies  on  the  one  lian  1, 
and  the  primary  or  mathematical  qualities  of  their  atoms  on  t!  e 
other,  or  else  "on  something  yet  more  remote  from  our  con 
hension."  Now,  as  a  rational  insight  of  these  relations,  either  in* 
tuitively  or  through  demonstration,  is  beyond  our  reach,  we  musi 
be  satisfied  with  inductive  presumptions,  which  the  completes! 
"  verification  "  leaves,  after  all,  only  presumptions  that  more  facts 
might  prove  to  be*  unwarranted.  Our  inductive  generalizations 
about  particular  things  must  always  involve  an  element  of  possible 
error,  or  at  least  inadequacy,  and  therefore  of  probability  only. 
Arbitrariness  of  connexion,  and  not  rational  necessity,  reigns  over 
the  whole  realm  of  physical  government,  with  its  relations  of 
constant  coexistence  and  succession ;  wc  only  presume,  as  reasonably 
as  we  can,  what  its  actually  established  laws  are,  and  we  can  only 
presume  that  these  laws  are  sustained  in  a  steady  and  uniform 
government.     The  presumption  is  "sufficient  for  our  purposes." 

The  amount  of  our  knowledge  under  Locke's  fourth  category  of 
knowable  relations — those  of  real  metaphysical  or  metaphenomeual' 
existence — is  reduced,  in  his  report,  to — («)  rational  perception  oi 
our  owu  individual  existence  as  conscious  persons  ;  {b)  the  demon- 
strable rationality  of  the  existence  of  God  or  Supreme  Mind  ;  and 
(c)  sense-perception  of  the  existence  of  particular  objects— as  long 
as,  but  only  as  long  as,  they  are  actually  present  in  sense.  That 
each  individual  person  exists  is  manifested  to  himself  in  memory, 
and  no  certainty  beyond  that  of  each  passing  thought  while  it  passes 
can  be  greater  than  this.  "If  I  dntibt  all  other  things,'  says 
Locke,  after  Descartes,  "that  very  doubt  makes  me  perceive  my 
own  existence,  ami  will  not  suffer  me  to  doubt  of  that"  (iv.  9,  3). 
The  eternal  existence  of  God  or  Supreme  Reason  is  with  Locke 
only  another  way  of  expressing  the  principle  of  causality  and  suffi- 
cient reason  in  its  universality,  as  suggested  by  our  conviction  that 
our  own  personal  existence  had  a  beginning.  Each  individual  per- 
son knows  that  he  now  exists,  and  is  convinced  that  he  once  had  a 
beginning;  with  not  less  intuitive  certainty  of  reason  he  knows 
that  "nothing  can  no  more  produce  any  real  being  than  it  can  be 
equal  to  two  right  angles."  The  final  rational  conclusion  is  that 
there  must  be  eternally  "  a  most  powerful  and  most  knowing  Being, 
in  which,  as  the  origin  of  all,  must  be  contained  all  the  perfec- 
tions that  can  ever  after  exist,"  and  out  of  .which  can  come  only 
what  it  has  in  itself,  so  that,  as  the  adequate  cause,  it  must  involve 
mind.  There  is  thus  a  rational  necessity  for  Eternal  Reason,  or 
what  we  call  God.  He  cautiously  adds  elsewhere,  "  Though  I  call 
the  thinking  faculty  in  me  'mind,'  yet  I  cannot,  because  of  that 
name,  equal  it  in  any  thing  to  that  infinite  and  incomprehensible 
Being  which,  for  want  of  right  and  distinct  conceptions,  is  culled 
1  mind  '  also,  or  the  eternal  mind." 

Turning  from  the  metaphysics  of  religion  to  the  metaphysics  of 
matter,  nearly — but  perhaps  not  quite — all  that  one  can  affirm 
'  or  deny  about  things  external  to  us  is,  according  to  Locke,  not 
knowledge  but  only  presumptive  trust.  We  have  on  the  whole  no 
knowledge  of  the  real  existence  of  anything  other  than  our  own 
individual  existence,  that  of  Universal  Reason,  and  that  of  par- 
ticular objects  of  sense — while,  but  only  while,  they  are 
to  our  senses.  ""When  I  see  an  external  object  at  a  distance,  a 
man  for  instance,  1  cannot  *but  be  satisfied  of  his  existence  while  1 
am  looking  at  him.  (Locke  might  have  added  that  when  one  thus 
"sees  a  man"  it  is  only  his  visible  qualities  that  are  pel 
for  his  other  qualities  are  as  little  'actual  present  t 
if  he  was  out  of  the  range  of  the  senses  altogether.)  But  when 
the  man  leaves  me  alone,  I  cannot  be  certain  that  he  still  exists. 
There  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  his  exist' nee  a  minute 
since  (when  he  was  present  to  my  sense  of  sighl 
now  (when  he  is  absent  from  all  my  senses);  by  a  thousand 
ways  he  may  have  ceased  to  be.  I* have  not  that  certainty  ol 
his  continued  existence  which  wc  call  knowledge  ;  though  the 
great  likelihood  of  it  puts  it  past  doubt  But  this  is  but 
probability  und  not  knowledge  (chap.  11,  §  9).  Either  a 
rationally  intuitive  or  a  rationally  demonstrative  science  of 
is  thus,  according  to  Locke,  impossible.  A  conception  of.  the  co- 
existences and  successions  of  phenomena  which  form  the"  external 
world  being  essentially  the  natural  expression  of  tho  Universal 
Mind,    and    therefore  capable   of   heir  about   by   oui 

individual  minds,  in  our  gradual  "  l 

ment  between  tho  objective  thought  in  nature  and  our  snbjectim 
thoughts,  was  too  speculative  and  mystical  for  Locke.  He  profers 
to  urge  the  matter-of-fact  consideration  that  all  our  i/itcrprctatious 
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of  nature  can  be  only  presumed  probabilities — not  purely  rational 
certainties.  For  him  tlie  vast  region  of  reality — beyond  our  im- 
mediate sense-perceptions,  memory,  and  the  demonstrably  neces- 
causal  connexion  with  Universal  Mind — is  either  presumed 
probability,  grounded  on  faith,  or  else  it  is  within  that  veil  which 
separates  what  is  behind  it  from  reasonable  belief  as  well  as  from 
knowledge.  And  he  even  fails  to  explain  how  anything  at  all 
above  the  world  of  sense  can  be  "known"  in  a  sense -perception 
tlmt  is  restricted  to  the  transitory  "actual  present  sensation"  of 
each  moment.  No  past  events  and  no  future  events  can  be  /, 
in  the  .strict  meaning  of  "knowledge."  It  is  unreasonable  to 
demand  a  knowledge  of  more  than  abstract  propositions  and  present 
momeutary  experiences.  For  the  rest,  we  can  only  gradually  con- 
vert beliefs  into  certainties  that  are  absolute  for  all  practical 
purposes.     Such  is  the  outcome  of  the  Essay. 

We  might  expect  to  learn  from  Locke  something  as  to  the  rationale 
of  the  probable  presumptions  by  which,  as  supplementary  to  our 
limited  knowledge  of  real  existence,  we  pass  beyond  the  narrow 
sphere  within  which  that  knowledge  is  confined,  according  to  his 
report  of  it,  and  possess  ourselves  so  far  of  the  uu perceived  past, 
distant,  and  future,  in  our  experimental  reasonings.  He  does  little 
to  satisfy  us  here.  The  concluding  chapters  of  the  fourth  book 
contain  judicious  advice  for  human  beings,  whose  lives  are  passed 
in  a  world  of  probabilities  and  presumptions,  for  avoiding  the  conse- 
quent risks  of  error  or  misinterpretation  in  their  reasonings  about 
what  they  see, — with  or  without  the  help  of  syllogism,  the  function 
of  which,  as  an  organ  of  discoveiy,  he  criticizes  in  the  seventeenth 
chapter.  Nothing  is  done  to  connect  "probable"  interpretations 
vf  the  contingent  phenomena  of  existence  with  the  rational  relations 
involved  in  the  knowable  part  of  its  constitution,  with  which  the 
preceding  chapters  were  occupied. 

This  subject  was  resumed  by  Hume,  very  much  at  the  point 
where  Locke  left  it  With  a  still  humbler  view  of  the  possiblo 
extent  of  human  knowledge  than  Locke's,  Hume  proposed  as  a 
subject  "worthy  of  curiosity,"  to  inquire  what  is  "the  nature  of 
that  evidence  which  assures  us  of  any  real  existence  aud  matter  of 
fact,  beyond  the  present  testimony  of  our  senses  and  the  records  of 
Dur  memory,"  remarking  that  "this  part  of  philosophy  has  been 
little  cultivated  either  by  the  ancients  or  the  moderns."  The 
result  of  the  inquiry  was  his  announcement  that  Custom  and  the 
associative  tendencies  are  a  sulhcitnt  practical  explanation  of  the 
formation  of  our  experience.  All  beyond  each  present  transitory 
"impression"  is  connected  with  it,  through  "ideas,"  by  means  of 
Custom  and  Association.  Hume's  solvent,  in  the  form  either  of 
individual  or  of  inherited  associative  tendency,  .has  since  been 
made  the  philosophical  explanation  of  all  human  experience  in 
the  Empirical  Philosophy  to  which  his  Inquiry  conducted.  As 
for  Locke,  the  "association  of  ideas" — cither  in  the  individual  or 
is  inherited— was  not  alluded  to  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Essay. 
The  .short  chapter  on  the  subject— now  found  at  the  cud  of  the 
second  book — was  introduced  in  the  second  edition,  not  as  in  any 
way  philosophically  explanatory  either  of  the  thoughts  or  of  the 
knowledge  and  probable  beliefs  ot  men,  but  as  the  chief  source  of 
human  prejudices — as  a  cause  of  human  errors  against  which  men, 
orient  largely  on  probable  presumptions,  need  in  an  especial 
manner  to  be  warned.  This  useful  chapter  was  nn  afterthought 
,  regarding  a  tendency  which  Locke  saw  was  apt  to  spoil 
the  "quality"  of  our  individual  thoughts, — apt,  if  one  may  put  it 
so,  to  make  them  inconsistent  with  the  Universal  Thought  Intent 
in  nature,  by  which  our  personal  thoughts  about  what  the  laws  in 
nature  are  must  be  tested. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  ;'n  analysis  like  Kant's  of  what  is  abstractly 
implied  in  knowledge  is  even  more  foreign  to  the  design  of  Locke, 
ma  to  the  tone  of  his  philosophy,  than  the  attempt*  of  18th  and 
19th  century  assoi  iationiata  aud  evolutionists  to  account  for  know- 
ledge as  if  it  were  a  fact  of  physical  science.  To  show,  in  the  case 
of  any  self-evident  conception  or  ju  li'm-nt,  that  without  it  know- 
ledge  could  not  exist  at  all,  would  be  not  Locke  took  for 

granted,  for  all  the  purposes   he  1m  1   in  view.     His  aim  was  to 

1 1  to  be  rationally 
constituted,  could  come  within  the  individual  consciousness  of 
man.  On  the  ono  hand,  to  analyse  in  the  abstract  the  rational 
'■'  I  a  wledge,  bttto which  he  found  that  nun  is  able 
only  very  partially  to  subdue  the  universe,  on,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  seek  for  the  physical  causes  of  its  (partial)  realization  in  the 
■  neither  of  them  inn, mass  properly  included 
in  his 

a  mnj  I  ion  was  to  present  to  the  philosophical  mind  of  tho 

rid,  in  his  own  "historical  plain  method,"  the  largest 

mode  by  any  individual  of  the  actual  facts  of 

aeas    ind    rational   coi  in    man.     The   further 

ration    of  these   faWs,   in   Germany  on    the    Trail n  lental 

Diet  hod,  in  England  and  France  on  the  ErapirieaJ  Method,  as  well 

lei     ad  l.'"ul,  in  Locke's  own  Coirui   m  Sense  Method — 

H  andar  the  stimulus  of  Hume's  sceptical  has  employed 

on  Human  Undirsl         tg  colli  eta  i 

■  ■.'  i  lor  BpecuL 


Literature. — The   HSiag  concerning  Ifunuin    Understanding,  which  wag   thus 
the  philosophy  of  Locke's  own  life,  anil  also  of  the  century  which  followed,  has 
passed  through  more  editions  Ulan  any  simitar  bonk  ul  undent  or  mortem  times. 
Before  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  it  had  reached  a  thirteenth,  and  it  hat  now 
passed  through  some  forty  editions,  besides  being  translated  into  Latin,  French. 
Dutch,  German,  and  modern  Greek,  hi  various  versions,     Tlicro  ure  hI&ii  several 
abridgments,  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  remove  some  of  its  hmuiuumlila 
repetitions.    A  considerable  plulosopliicu)  library  might  be  fori 
criticisms  and  comments  to  which  it  una  given  rim  In  ibe  Inst  hundred  and 
ninety   years.     In   addition  to   those    which    unpaired  when    I 
some  of  which  are  mentioned  above,  anion  -  the  most  important  ate  LelunUz'a 
Nouoeaux Essais tur CEntendetnent  Uumain — written  atont  1700  und  | 
in  17G5,  in  which  each  chapter  of  the  Extau  of  Locku  is  examined  in 
sponding"  chapter ;    Cousin's    **E  Locke," 

PMlosophie  au  XVIII.  Siielc,  182ft;  and  the  retail  criticisms 
in  Professor  Green's   Introduction   t-<  the  Philosophical  Work*  of  II:.-. 
The  Lettert  on   /'     -  -  Education,  und  /tcmouabfttiesn  ■■ 

tianity  Imvc  also  gone  through  many  editions,  anil  been  translated  into 
languages.     The  fl  -  iition  til  Locked  Work*  was  in  1714.  in  three 

folio  volumes.    Tli  is  that  by  Bishop  Law.  in  four  quartos,  1777 

The  one  most  commonly  know  i  is  in  ten  volumes,  1812,    The  Essay,  us  well  m 
the  other  treatises,  needs  textual  revision  and  critical  annotation; 

The  E'oge  of  Lc  Clcrc  [i  l  M15)  has  been  the  basis  of  the 

memoirs  of  Locke  prefixed  to  the  successive  editions  of  his  Wortt,  ami  contained 
In  the  biographical  dictionaries.  In  1830  a  Lijr  oj  Locke,  in  two  vol  re- 
published by  his  descendant  Lord  King.  Tins  mid*  a  good  deal  «o  what  w  mi 
previously  known,  as  Lord  King  was  able  to  draw  f:  in  the  mass  of  enne- 
spondeuce,  journals,  and  commonplace  books  of  Lotke  in  his  possession  hi 
the  same  year  Dr  Thomas  Pastor  published  some  interesting  letters  from  Locke 
to  Benjamin  Furley.  The  most  copious  account  of  the  details* of  Locke's  life  is 
contained  in  the  two  volumes  by  Mr  Kox  Bourne  Q87C),  which  arc  the  results 
of  laborious  and  faithful  research  in  the  Shaftesbury  Pnpcia.  Lorke  MSS,  hi  the 
llritfsh  Jluscuin,  tho  Public  Iteeoul  Oltlcc,  the  Lambeth.  Christ  Church,  und 
Bodleian  libraries,  and  in  the  Ituiiionstrnnts'  library  at  Ainsti  ubim.     (A.  C.1-.) 

LOCKHART,  John  Gibson  (1 79 1- 18.r»4),  was  born 
in  the  ruanse  of  Cambusnethan  in  Lanarkshire,  where 
his  father,  Dr  Lockhart,  was  minister.  His  mother  was 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Gibson,  minister  of  St  Cuth- 
bert's,  Edinburgh,  In  1796  his  father  was  transferred 
to  Glasgow,  where  John  Loekhart  was  reared  and  educated. 
He  derived  his  rare  abilities  from  his  mother,  and  his  fiist 
regular  teaching  from  the  High  School  of  Glasgow.  He 
appears  to  have  beun  from  the  first  distinguished  as  a 
clever,  but  by  no  means  industrious  "boy.  Like  most 
clever  boys  he  read  everything  that  came  in  his  way  ;  and 
what  he  had  once  devoured  he  never  forgot ;  for  his  memory 
was  so  retentive  that,  in  after  life,  like  Macaulay  and  Sir 
George  Lewis,  he  seldom  found  it  necessary  to  verify  a 
passage  for  quotation.  No  livelier  boy  than  John  Lockharl 
ever  lived  ;  in  or  out  of  school  his  sense  of  fun  and  humour, 
expressed  in  joke,  sarcasm,  and  pencil  caricatures,  was 
irrepressible.  At  the  same  time,  however  merry  and 
mischievous,  be  was  a  proud  and  reserved  boy;  aud  this 
was  the  side  he  mostly  turned  to  the  outer  world  as  a 
man.  The  struggle  between  a  very  affectionate  nature  and 
a  determination  not  to  show  his  feelings,  or  perhaps  an 
incapacity  to  give  way  to  them,  cost  him  dear.  A  younger 
brother  and  sister  were  carried  off  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other.  John  appeared  to  bear  the  loss  like  a  stoic, 
but  he  fell  seriously  ill,  and  had  to  be  removed  finally 
from  the  High  School.  On  his  recovery,  though  still 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  entered  at  college,  where 
he  sketched  the  professor  for  the  amusement  of  his  com- 
panions, as  he  had  sketched  the  masters  before.  When 
examination  time  came,  he  astouished  all  by  a  display  ui 
erudition,  especially  in  Greek  authors,  of  the  acquisition  of 
which  he  had  given  no  signs ;  a  Snoll  exhibition,  prat  vacant 
at  Oxford,  was  accordingly  offered  to  him  and  accepted. 

Lockhart  was  not  turned  fourteen  when  he  was  entered 
at  Balliol  College,  but  he  soon  asserted  bis  character 
and  his  powers.  His  fun  and  satire  made  him  at  once 
popular  and  formidable,  while  beyond  the  regular  studies 
of  the  place  he  acquired  a  great  store  of  extra  knowledge. 
He  read  French,  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish,  was  curioua 
in  classical  and  British  antiquities,  and  well  versed  in 
heraldic  and  genealogical  lore.  Lockhart  went  up  to  thfl 
schools  in  the  Easter  term  of  1S13 — not  nineteen  years 
of  age — and,  notwithstanding  the  most  audacious  employ- 
ment of  part  of  his  time  in  caricaturing  the  examiners,  he 
came  out  first  in  classics,  Tho  name  of  Henry  Hart 
Milman,  a  subsequent  friend  through  life,  stood  next  hi*. 
For  mathematics  ho  never  he  \  the  ;  o  i  inclin 
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Ho  now  quitted  Oxford,  and  before  settling  to  the  study 
of  Scottish  law,  for  which  his  father  had  designed  him,  he 
indulged  a  long  cherished  wish  to  visit  Germauy.  His 
knowledge  of  German  had  introduced  him  to  the  great 
band  of  poets  and  scholars  who  had  suddenly  exalted  the 
fame  of  German  literature.  Lockhart  hud  no  means  to 
undertake  the  journey;  but  here  his  reputation  came  to 
his  aid.  A  proposal  to  translate  Frederick  Schlegel's 
Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History  was  accepted  by  Mr 
Blackwood,  and  the  price  of  the  labour  paid  before  a  line 
was  written.  Lockhart  always  spoke  of  this  as  a  most 
generous  act  on  "Ebony's"  part,  and  his  friendship  with 
the  liberal  publisher  lasted  through  life.  He  meanwhile 
paid  his  visit  to  Germany,  was  introduced  to  Goethe  at 
Weimar,  traversed  France  and  the  Netherlands,  made 
c  ireful  observations  en  pictures  and  architecture,  and 
returned  to  Edinburgh  to  study  law  by  the  time  he  was 
twenty -one.  In  1816  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  But  he 
had  no  friends  among  writers  and  attorneys,  his  brilliant 
powers  of  conversation  did  not  comprise  that  of  public 
speaking,  and  few,  if  any,  briefs  came  in.  His  habits  of 
.tion,  however,  turned  the  time  to  a  use  afterwards 
exemplified  in  Peter's  Letters. 

Edinburgh  was  then  the  stronghold  of  the  Whig  party. 
The  Edinburgh  Review  was  their  organ,  and  it  was  not 
till  1817  that  the  Scotch  Tories  found  a  national  channel 
of  assertion  and  defence — namely,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
This  periodical  held  its  way  dully  enough  with  its  first 
numbers,  when  suddenly  an  outburst  of  wit  and  ridicule 
directed  against  the  hitherto  unchallenged  writers  of  the 
Whig  party,  surpassing  them  in  cleverness  and  equalling 
them  in  personalities,  electrified  the  Edinburgh  world. 
Wilson  (Christopher  North),  Hogg  (the  Ettrick  Shepherd), 
and  Lockhart  had  joined  the  staff,  and  retaliation  for 
long  pent-up  wrongs  began.  Loekhart's  pen  contributed 
scholarly  papers  on  various  subjects,  including  hearty 
criticism  and  eulogium  on  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and 
other  victims  of  a  Review  which  could  find  only  scant 
praise  even  for  Walter  Scott.  His  translations  also  of  the 
.Spanish  ballads  appeared  for  the  greater  part  in  Blackwood. 
But  his  pen  was  more  often  dipped  in  caustic,  dealing  out 
attacks  and  recriminations  which  led  to  regrettable  con- 
sequences. Meanwhile  the  gifted  and  handsome  young 
man,  for  Loekhart's  head  was  cast  in  the  highest  type  of 
brilliant  manly  beauty,  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Walter 
Scott.  They  met  first  in  181S.  The  acquaintance  soon 
ripened  into  friendship,  and  that  friendship  led  to  the 
union  between  Lockhart  and  Scott's  eldest  daughter, 
Sophia,  in  April  1820.  For  more  than  five  years  after  his 
marriage  Lockhart  tasted  the  best  vform  of  domestic 
happiness.  Winters  spent  in  Edinburgh  and  summers  at 
a  cottage  fitted  up  for  them  at  pretty  ChiefsWood,  near 
ford,  gave  the  young  couple  the  constant  enjoyment 
of  friendship,  society,  and  even  worldly  distinction,  added 
to  the  blessing  of  a  perfect  home.  At  Chiefswood  Lock- 
hart's  t.vo  eldest  children,  John  Hugh  and  Charlotte,  were 
,  Walter,  later,  at  Brighton. 

^een  1818,  when  he  joined  the  Blackwood  staff,  and 

i  Loekhart's  pen  was  indefatigably  at  work.     As  earlj 

19   Piter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk   appeared.     Like 

-lith's  Citizen  of  the  World,  these  profess  to  give  the 

Mons  of   a  stranger   in  a  new  country.     Dr  Peter 

Morris,  a  Welsh   physician,  passes  some  timo  in  Scotland, 

especially   in    Edinburgh,   and    describes    the   men   and 

is    very   freely   to    his    relations   at    home.      His 

■  tinns  of   the  chief  notabilities  of   the  day  have  a 

certain  historical,  almost  antiquarian  interest,  though  now 

ist  interesting  part  of  the  work.     What  we  enjoy 

the  reflexion  of  a  young  and  ardent  mind  dealing 

,  unions  and  estimates  far  beyond  its  years,  the  cor- 


rectness of  which  time  has  singularly  verified.  ,Tho 
amount  of  reading  too  which  crops  out  in  every  page  is 
amazing ;  a  perpetual  play  of  allusions,  quotations,  and 
happy  nicknames — for  which  Lockhart  to  liis  last  days  was 
famous — is  given  with  a  raciness  of  tone  of  which  the 
reader  might  tire,  but  for  the  simple,  vigorous  English  in 
which  it  is  clad.  A  chapter  on  dandies  is  a  clief  ffceuore 
in  its  way.  That  a  work  describing  the  appearance  and 
idiosyncrasies  of  many  living  individuals  should  give 
offence  was  a  matter  of  course.  His  description  of  the 
northern  universities  was  not  likely  to  please ;  while  for 
the  unsparing  ridicule  and  ruthless  quizzing  heaped  on 
the  General  Assembly — "  men,"  he  is  supposed  to  have 
said,  "of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  but  worse  manners" 
— it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  author  had  escaped 
with  impunity. 

Valerius,  a  Roman  Story,  followed  next  (1821).  As 
Valerius  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  manners  and 
customs  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  so  Reginald 
Dalton,  published  in  1823,  aimed  at  exhibiting  the  life  of 
an  undergraduate  at  Oxford  as  he  had  known  it.  Loekhart's 
strength  did  not  lie  in  novel  writing,  and,  to  those  who 
read  Reginald  Dalton  now,  the  digressions  of  the  author 
are  far  more  interesting  than  the  adventures  of  the  hero. 
But  a  plot  of  simpler  construction  and  intenser  passion 
showed  Loekhart's  strength  to  greater  advantage.  Adam 
Blair  (1822)  is  a  tale  of  temptation,  fall,  and  repentance, 
each  fearful  in  its  way,  told  with  tremendous  power,  and 
as  far  removed  from  all  that  is  morbid  and  false  in  senti- 
ment as  the  author  was  himself.  It  gave  great  offence  to 
the  Scottiih  Church,  for  the  erring  inaa  is  a  minister, 
and  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  Scottish  manse. 

In  1826,  on  the  death  of  Mr  Gifford,  the  editorship  of 
the  Quarterly  Review  was  offered  to  Lockhart,  and 
accepted.  He  was  singularly  free  in  position,  however  far 
from  idle.  He  was  next  heir  to  Milton  Lockhart,  tho 
property  of  his  vJianarried  half-brother,  who  eventually 
survived  him  ;  the  legal  profession  to  which  he  had  b^en 
destined  was  virtually  abandoned ;  and  time  had  shown 
him  that  the  party  strife  which  prevailed  in  Edinburgh 
was  demoralizing  to  both  sides.  This  last  conviction  did 
the  most  to  reconcile  him  to  the  separation  from  all  Scottish 
surroundings.  His  friends  gave  him  a  farewell  dinner, 
when,  labouring  with  strong  feelings,  and  with  his  habitual 
dislike  or  incapacity  to  express  them,  he  said,  on  returning 
thanks,  "  You  all  know  that  I  am  no  speaker ;  had  I  been, 
there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  this  parting." 
'  The  conduct  of  a  great  periodical  like  the  Quarterly 
Review  is  the  touchstone  of  a  man's  capacity,  knowledge, 
and  temper.  Looking  back  to  an  editorship  which  lasted 
twenty-eight  years,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Lockhart 
maintained  a  high  position  in  all  these  respects.  He  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Review  himself,  his  biographical 
■  articles  being  especially  admirable.  He  also  found  timo, 
being  a  very  glutton  in  work,  for  many  a  paper  in 
Blackwood ;  he  wrote  what  remains  the  most  charming 
of  the  biographies  of  Burns ;  and  he  undertook  the 
superintendence  of  the  series  called  Murratft  Family 
Library,  which  he  opened  in  1829  with  n  /  < 
But  his  chief  work  was  the  Life  of  Walter  Scott,  a  task  at 
once  of  love  and  duty.     Lockhart  knew  tl  id  good 

man  as  no  one  else  did,  and  felt  that,  whatever  the 
mistakes  in  judgment,  no  life  from  first  to  last  could 
better  afford  complete  revelation.  There  have  not  been 
wanting  those  in  Scotland  who  have  taxed  him  with 
ungeneroub  exposure  of  his  subject,  but  to  most  healthy 
minds  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  biography  was, 
■and  is,  one  of  tho  most  opposite  kind — namely,  that 
Lockhart  has  almost  deified  Scott  The  labour  in  n  id 
was  in  so  far  one  of  love,  inasmuch  '  1 
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no  part  »f  its  considerable  proceeds,  but  resumed  them 
absolutely  for  the  benefit  of  Scott's  creditors. 

Leckhart's  life  in  London  was  a  long  succession  of  con- 
stant work,  of  dignified  social  success,  and  of  heavy  bereave- 
ments.- His  eldest  boy,  the  suffering  "  Hugh  Littlejohn  " 
of  the  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  died  in  1831.  Sir  Walter 
died  in  1832  ;  Anne  Scott,  the  second  daughter,  who  had 
coine  to  live  with  the  Lockharts  in  London,  in  1833-; 
Mrs  Lockhart  in  1837.  The  love  for  his  children  was  for 
long  the  one  bright  element,  in  his  life.  But  the  death  in 
1852,  aud,  sadder  still,  the  previous  life,  of  his  surviving 
son  Walter,  a  fine  youth,  who  had  entered  the  army  under 
unfortunate  auspices,  broke  down  all  that  remained  of 
health  and  spirit  in  the  father. 

Failing  health  compelled  i  Lockhart  to  resign  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Quarter!;/  Review  in  1853.  He  spent  the 
next  winter  in  Rome,  but  returned  to  England  with 
no  restoration  of  vital  power.  He  was  conveyed  to 
Abbotsford,  where,  under  the  tender  care  of  his  daughter 
Mrs  Hope  Scott,  and  cheered  by  the  prattle  of  his  grand- 
daughter, now  the  possessor  of  Abbotsford,  he  lingered  till 
his  death,  November  25,  1854.  He  was  buried  in  Dry- 
burgh  Abbey,  at  the  feet  of  Walter  Scott.  (E.  e,  ) 

LOCKPORT,  capital  of  Niagara  county,  New  York, 
ibout  21  miles  east  of  Niagara  Falls,  at  the  point  where 
ihe  New  York  Central  Railroad  crosses  the  Erie  canal. 
[t  takes  its  name  from  the  locks  (ten  in  number)  by  which 
the  canal  is  lowered  6G  feet  from  the  level  of  Lake  Erie 
;o  that  of  the  Genesee  river ;  and  its  prosperity  as  a  manu- 
facturing centre  is  due  to  the  water-power.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  in  the 
vicinity  are  extensive  limestone  and  sandstone  quarries. 
Flour-mills  are  prominent  among  the  industrial  establish- 
ments ;  there  are  also  numerous  saw-mills,  cotton  and 
woollen  factories,  foundries,  &c.  Lockport  was  made  a 
eity  in  1865.  The  population  in  1870  was  12,426;  in 
1880,  13,522.  The  buildings  in  the  business  part  of  the 
city  are  generally  heated  by  steam '  on  the  Holly  dis- 
tributing system,  which  originated  in  Lockport,  as  did  the 
telebrated  Holly  water-works  system. 

LOCLE,  Le,  a  large  town-like  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Neuchatel,  10  miles  W.N.W.  from  Neuchatel. 
Along  with  La  Chaux  de  Fonds,  5  miles  north-east,  it  is 
the  seat  of , the  most  extensive  watch-making  industry  in 
the  world  ;  and  it  also  carries  on  the  domestic  manufac- 
ture of  lace..'  The  valley  in  which  Le  Locle  is  situated 
nsed  to  be  subject  to  inundation,  but  in  1802-6  a  tunnel 
was  constructed  by  which  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Bied- 
discharge  into  the  Doubs.  About  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
the  town  the  stream  plunges  into  a  deep  chasm,  and  on 
the  almost  vertical  face  of  the  rock  are  what  are  usually 
called  the  subterranean  mills  of  Cul  des  Roches,  situated 
one  above  the  other,  to  turn  the  water-power  to  account. 
The  populatidn  of  the  commune  was  10,464  in  18S0. 

LOCRI,  a  people  of  Greece  who  are  found  in  two 
different  districts,  on  the  ./Egean  coast  opposite  Eubcea  and 
on  the  Corinthian  Gulf  betweeu  Phocis  and  .Etolia.  The 
former  are  divided  into  the  northern  Locri  Epicnemidii,  so 
called  from  Mount  Cnemis,  and  the  southern  Locri  Opuntii, 
whose  chief  town  was  Opus;  but  the  name  Opuntii  is 
applied  to  the  whole  district  by  Thucydides,  Herodotus, 
ifcc.  Homer  knows  no  distinction  of  tribes  among  the 
Locri.  .They  were  considered  by  Aristotle  to  be  a  Lelegian 
tribe ;  but  they  became  Hellenized  at  an  early  time,  and 
rank  in  Homer  along  with  the  other  Greek  tribes  before 
Troy  Their  national  hero  is  Ajax  Oileus;  who  often 
appears  on  coins.  The  Locri  Ozohe  on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  wero  a  rude  and  barbarous  race  who  make  no  appear- 
and- in  Greek  history  till  tin  Peleponnesian  War.  It  is 
said  that  they  separated  from  the  eastern  Locri  four  genera 


tions  before  the  Trojan  war,  but  Homer  does  not  mention 
them,  i  The  most  probable  view  is  that  the  Locri  "were  once 
a  single  race  spread  from  sea  to  sea,  that  subsequent  im- 
migrations forced  them  into  two  separate  districts,  and 
that  the  eastern  Locri  advanced  with  the  growth  of  civi- 
lization, while  the  remote  Ozolae  remained  ignorant  and 
barbarous. 

A  colony  of  Locnans,  probably  Opuntians,  though 
Strabo  expressly  calls  them  Ozolas,  settled  at  the  south- 
west extremity  of  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  8th  century 
B.C.  They  are  often  called  Locri  Epizephyrii  from  the 
promontory  Zephyrion  15  miles  south  of  the  city.  The 
earliest  and  most  famous  event  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  Italian  Locri  is  the  legislation  of  Zaleucus  about  thw 
middle  of  the  8th  century  B.C.  The  Locri  boasted  thot 
Zaleucus  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  to  promulgate  a 
written  code  of  laws.  A  body  of  laws  under  his  name 
existed  in  the  city  throughout  the  historical  period,  but 
the  name  of  Zaleucus  is  almost  as  much  surrounded  with 
legend  as  that  of  Lycurgus.  The  Locrians  are  said  to 
have  defeated  the  people  of  Crotoha  in  a  great  battle  at 
the  Sagras,  perhaps  some  time  in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  and 
in  this  flourishing  period  they  founded  colonies  along  the 
south  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Their  nearest  neighbour  was 
Rhegium,  and  the  continual  wars  that  raged  between  the 
two  cities  often  drew  other  states  into  their  quarrels.  They 
sent  ships  to  aid  Sparta  in  the  Lacedaemonian  war.  They 
were  allied  with  the  elder  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who 
gave  them  great  accessions  of  territory  (389-88  B.C.) ;  the 
younger  Dionysius  ruled  them  as  tyrant  (356  B.C.).  They 
admitted  a  Roman  garrison  before  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhusj 
but  sided  against  the  Romans  with  him  and  with  Hannibal 
(216  B.C.).  The  town  was  finally  captured  by  Scipio  (205 
B.C.).  From  this  time  we  hear  little  of  Locri_  It  seems 
still  to  have  existed  in  the  6th  century  A.D.,  but  in  the 
Middle  Ages  it  had  disappeared  entirely.  The  site  and 
remains  have  been  described  by  the  Due  de  JLuynes 
(Ann.  Inst.  Arch.,  ii.).  It  possessed  a  famous  temple  of 
Proserpine.  The  town  is  celebrated  bv  Pindar,  Ol.  x.' 
and  xi. 

LOCUS,  in  Greek  toVos,  a  geometrical  term,  tne  inven- 
tion of  the  notion  of  which  is  attributed  to  Plato.  It  occurs 
in  such  statements  as  these: — the  locus  of  the  points  which 
are  at  the  same  distance  from  a  fixed  point,  or  of  a  point 
which  moves  so  as  to  be  always  at  the  same  distance  from  a 
fixed  point,  is  a  circle ;  conversely  a  circle  is  the  locus  of 
the  points  at  the  same  distance  from  a  fixed  point,  or  of 
a  point  moving  so  as  to  be  always  at  the  same  distance 
from  a  fixed  point ;  and  so  in  general  a  curve  of  any  given 
kind  is  the  locua  of  the  points  which  satisfy,  or  of  a  point 
moving  so  as  always  to  satisfy,  a  given  condition.  Tht 
theory  of  loci  is  thus  identical  with  that  of  curves  ;  and 
it  is  in  fact  in  this  very  point  of  view  that  a  curve  is  con- 
sidered in  the  article . Curve;  see  that  article,  and  also 
Geometry  (Analytical).  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that 
the  notion  of  a  locus  is  useful  as  regards  determinate 
problems  or  theorems  :  thus,  to  find  the  centre  of  the 
circle  circumscribed  about  a  given  triangle  ABC,  we  see 
that  the  circumscribed  circle' must  pass  through  the  two 
vertices  A,  B,  and  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  the  circles 
which  pass  through  these  two  points  is  the  straight 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  side  AB  at  its  midpoint; 
similarly  the  circumscribed  circle  must  pass  through  A,  C, 
and  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  the  circles  through  thi 
two  points  is  the  line  at  right  angles  to  the  side  AC  at  its 
midpoint ;  thus  we  get  the  ordinary  construction,  and  also 
the  theorem  that  the  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  sides,  at 
their  mid-points  respectively,  meet  in  a  point.  The  notion 
of  a  locus  applies,  of  course,  not  only  to  plane  but  also  to 
bolid  geometry.     Here  the  Joctis  of  the  points  satisfying  ft 
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single  (or  onefold)  coudition  is  a  surface  ;  the  locus  of  the 
points  satisfying  two  conditions  (or  a  twofold  condition) 
is  a  curve  in  space,  which  is  in  general  atwisted  curve  or 
curve  of  double  curvature. 

LOCUST.  In  its  general  acceptation  this  term  is 
strictly  applicable  only  to  certain  insects  of  the  order 
Orthoptera,  family  Acrydiidx  (see  Insects)  ;  and  it-  is 
advisable  to  reiterate  that  according  to  modern  classifica- 
tion the  family  Locuslidx  is  now  viewed  in  a  sense  that 
does  not  admit  of  what  are  popularly  termed  "  locusts " 
being  included  therein.  We  universally  associate  with  the 
term  the  idea  of  a  very  destructive  insect ;  therefore  many 
orthopterous  species  that  cannot  be  considered  true  locusts 
have  had  the  term  applied  to  them  ;  in  North  America 
it  has  even  embraced  certain  Hemiptera-Homopteray 
belonging  to  the  Cicadidx,  and  in  some  parts  of  England 
cockchafers  are  so  designated.  In  a  more  narrow  definition 
of  the  term  we  are  wont  to  associate  with  the  destructive 
propensities  the  attribute  of  migration,  and  it  therefore 
becomes  -necessary  that  a  true  locust  should  be  a  migratory 
species  of  the  family  Acrydiidse.  Moreover,  the  term  has 
yet  a  slightly  different  signification  as  viewed  from  the  Old 
or  New  World.  In  Europe  by  a  locust  is  meant  an  insect 
of  large  size,  the  smaller  allied  species  being  ordinarily 
known  as  "grasshoppers,"  hence  the  notorious  "  Eocky 
Mountain  locust "  of  North  America  is  to  Eastern  ideas 
rather  a  grasshopper  than  a  locust. 

In  Europe,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  Old  World,  the  best 
known  migratory  locust  is  that  which  is  scientifically 
termed  Pachytylus  migratorius,  to  which  is  attached  an 
allied  (but  apparently  distinct)  species  known  as  P. 
rinerascens.  Another  locust  found  in  -Europe  and  neigh- 
bouring districts  is  Caloptenus  italicus,  and  still  another, 
icrydium  peregrinum,  has  once .  or  twice  occurred  in 
Europe  (even  in  England  in  1869),  though  it  can  only  be 
'insidered  a  straggler,  its  home  (even  in  a  migratory  sense) 
ft'.ing  more  properly  Africa  and  Asia.  These  practically 
include  all  the  locusts  of  the  Old  World,  though  a  migra- 
to  -y  species  of  South  Africa  known  as  Pachytylus pardadmjs 
(piesumed  to  be  distinct  from  P.  migratorius)  should  be 
me-itioned.  The  Rocky  Mountain  locust  of  North  America 
13  Valoptenus  spretus,  and  in  that  continent  there  occurs  an 
Acrydium  (A.  americanum)  so  closelyallied  to  A.  peregrinum 
as  to  be  scarcely  distinct  therefrom,  though  there  it  does 
not  manifest  migratory  tendencies.  In  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  America  the  absolutely  true  A.  peregrinum  is 
also  reported  to  occur. 

As  to  general  biology,  a  few  words  will  suffice.  The 
females  excavate  holes  in  the  earth  in  which  the  eggs  are 
deposited  regularly  arranged  in  a  long  cylindrical  mass  en- 
veloped in  a  glutinous  secretion.  The  young  larvae  hatch, 
and  immediately  commence  their  destructive  career.  As 
these  insects  are  "  hemimetabolic  "  (see  Ixsects),  there  is 
no  quiescent  stage  ;  they  go  on  increasing  rapidly  in  size, 
»nd  as  they  approach  the  perfect  state  the  rudiments  of  the 
wings  begin  to  appear.  Naturally  in  this  stage  they  are 
incapable  of  flight,  but  their  locomotive  powers  are  never- 
theless otherwise  extensive,  and  their  capacity  for  mischief 
very  considerable,  for  their  voracity  is  great.  Once  w  inged 
;-ud  perfect  these  powers  become  infinitely  more  disastrous, 
redoubled'  by  the  development  of  the  migratory  instinct. 
Tf.e  laws  regulating  this  instinct  are  not  yet  perfectly 
uh  lerstood.  Food  and  temperature  have  ^  great  deal  to  do 
with  it,  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  (lights  to  take  a- 
particular  direction,  varied'  by  the  physical  circumstances 
of  the  breeding  districts.  So  likewise  it  is  certain  that 
each  species  has  its  area  of  constant  location  in  .which  it 
•lwa;  i  of\  extraordinary   migration  to 

xtremes  of  which  it  only  occasional!;-  extends.  Per- 
haps the  most  feasible  of  the  suggestions;  i    to  tho  causes. 


of  the  migiatory  impulse  is  that  locusts  naturally  breed 
in  dry  sandy  districts  in  which  food  is  scarce,  and  are  thus 
impelled  to  wander  in  order  to  procure  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  but  against  this  it  has  been  argued  that  swarms  bred 
iu  a  highly  productive  district  in  which  they  have  tem- 
porarily settled  will  seek  the  barren  home  of  their  ancestors. 
Another  ingenious  suggestion  is  that  migration  is  intimately 
connected  with  a  dry  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  urging 
them  to  move  on  until  compelled  to  stop  for  food  oi 
procreative  purposes.  The  distance  particular  swarms  may 
travel  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  the 
strength  of  impulse,  the  quantity  of  food,  and  many  other 
causes.  Certain  it  is  that  1000  miles  may,  in  particular 
cases,  be  taken  as  a  moderate  estimate;  prohably  it  is  often 
very  much  less,  certainly  sometimes  very  much  more.  <As 
a  rule  the  progress  is  only  gradual,  and  this  adds  vastly  to 
the  devastating  effects,  which  may  be  likened  to  those 
caused  by  a  foreign  army  levying  black-mail  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  an  invaded  country  through  "which  it  is 
marching.  When  an  extensive  swarm  temporarily  settles 
in  a  district,  all  vegetation  rapidly  disappears,  and  then 
hunger  urges  them  on  another  stage.  Such  is  their  voracity 
that  it  has. been  tolerably  well  ascertained  that  the  large 
Old  World  species,  although  undoubtedly  phytophagous, 
are  often  compelled  by  hunger  to  attack  at  least  dry  ani- 
mal substances,  and  even  cannibalism  has  been  asserted  as 
an  outcome  of  the  failure  of  all  other  kinds  of  food.  The 
length  of  a  single  flight  must  depend  upon  circumstances. 
From  certain  individual  peculiarities  in  the  examples  ol 
Acrydium  peregrinum  that  were  taken  in  England  in  1869, 
it  has  been  asserted  that  they  must  of  necessity  have  come 
direct  by  sea  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  and  what  \i 
probably  the  same  species  has  been  seen  in  the  Atlantic  at 
least  1200  miles  from  land,  in  swarms  completely  covering 
the  ship,  and  obscuring  the  air;  thus,  although  it  is  nc 
doubt  usual  for  the  swarms  to  rest  during  the  night,  it 
undoubtedly  happens  in  certain  cases. that  flight  must  be 
sustained  for  several  days  and  nights  together.  The  height 
at  which  swarms  fly,  when  their  horizontal  course  is  not 
liable  to  be  altered  by  mountains,  has  been  very  variously 
estimated  at  from  40  to  200  feet,  or  even  in  a  particulai 
case  to  500  feet.  A  "dropping  from  the  clouds"  is  a 
common  expression  used  by  observers  when  describing 
the  apparition  of  a  swarm.'  The  extent  of  swarms,  and 
the  number  of  individuals  in  a  swarm,  are  matters  that 
must  of  uecessity  be  purely  speculative.  That  the  sun 
may  sometimes  be  utterly  .obscured,  and  the  noise  made  hy 
the  rustling  of  the  wings  be  deafening,  is  confirmed  by  a 
multitude  of  observers.  We  prefer  to  decline  the  attempt 
to  grapple  with  so  vast  a  subject, — not  unnaturally  so  when 
one  observer  says  of  a  particular  swarm  that,  when  driven 
out  to  sea  and  drowned,  the  dead  bodies  washed  up  formed 
a  bank  50  miles  long  and  3  or  4  feet  high. 

No  special  periodicity  appears"  to  have  governed  these 
flights  (which,  it  is  necessary  to  state;  happily  do  not  occur 
to  an  alarming  extent  every  year),-  still  an.  American 
writer  (Mr  Thomas)  makes  the  interesting  remark  that 
the  interim  between  the  years  of  superlatively  extra- 
ordinary appearance  is  both  in  Europe  and  America 
"  very  nearly  a  multiple  of  1 1." 

In  Europe  the  best  known  ami  ordinarily  most  destructive  species 
is  Pachytylus  migratorius  (fig.  1),  and  it  is  to  it  that  the  numerous 
records  of  devastations  iu  Europe  mainly  refer,  hut  it  is  probably  not 
less  destructive  in  man]  Africa  and  Asia.    Eastern  Europe, 

and  especially  the  plains  of  southern  Russia,  appear  to  he  mox 
ally  liabli  of  Centra]  Asia  arc 

the  homo  of  this  insect  appears  probable;  still  much  on  this  point  is 
inty.     Id  anj  I  permanent  dis« 

tribution,  according  to  Kttppen  (who published  an  elaborate  memoir 
on  the  subject  in  1S71),  is  enormous,  and  that  of  occasional  distri- 
bution i"  stilj  greater.     The  former  area  extends  from- the  parallel 
.of  40°.  N.  in  Portugal,  rising  to  4t>'  in  France  and  Switzerland,  and. 
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passing  into  Russia  at  55°,  thence  continuing  across  the  middle 
of  Siberia,  north  of  China  to  Japan  ;  thence  south  to  the  Fiji 
Islands,  to  New  Zealand,  and  North  Australia;  thence  again  to 
Mauritius  and  over  all  Africa  to  Madeira.  Bat  KSppeu  remarks 
that  the  southern  distribution  is  uncertain  and  obscure.  Taking 
exceptional  distribution,  it  is  well  known  that  it  occasionally 
appears  in  the  British  Isles,  and  has  in  them  apparently  been  noticed 
as  far  north  as  Edinburgh;  so  also  does  it  owasionally  appear  in 
Scandinavia,  and  it  has  probably  been  seen  np  63°  N.  in  Fin- 
land. Looking  at  this  vast  area,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  an 
element  of  uncertainty  must  always  exist  with  regard  to  the  exact 
determination  of  the  species,  and  in  Europe  especially  is  this  the 
case,  because  (as  before  stated)  there  exists  an  apparently  distinct 
species,  known  as  P.  cznerascens,  which  Koppen  does  not  take  into 


Fio.  \.—Pachytylus  migratorius.     This  and  the  other  figures  are 
latural  size. 

account.  This  latter  species  is  certainly  the  most  common  of  the 
"locust-  md  in  the   I  i  and  Do  Selys- 

Longchampsisof  opinion  that  it  b]  irly  in  Belgium,  where- 

as the  true  P.    ■    ■  i  is  i        ac  idental  in  that  country.     In 

the  case  of  this,  as  of  all  otl  -ssible  within  the 

limits  of  this  article  to  chi  the  years  of  :r. 

ance.     That   they  are   probably  as   destructive    now   as    formerly 
'appears  within  the  bounds  o{  belief.     At  any  rate  we  read  that  only 
a  year  or  two  ago  a  detachment  oi   Russian    oldiei    in  Tui 
was  so  beset  that  a  stampede  at  last  toos  -  eventually  the 

men  were  held  prisoners  by  the  insects  forty-eight  hours  until  the 
villagers  killed  them  and  carrie  1  them  awayfor  manure,  locomotion 
being  as  difficult  as  if  the  men  had  been  on  ice. 

!«m  (fig.  2)  'in  scarcely  be  considered  even  an 
accidental  visitor  to  Europe  ;  yet  it  has  been  seen  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  and,  most  extraordinarily,  in  man;  ad  over  a 

I  i p  trt  of  England  in  tl  ■  ■      :  set  th  in 

fc-  seri 
ppecies  has  yet  been  made,  but  tii  ievi    thai 

it  is  the  mosl  ■   tmi  I  n  lia  and 

other  parts  of  tropical  Asia,  and  its  ravages  are  not  one  \vhi1  less 
important  than  are  those  <>i  Presuma 

that,  "ii  more  thnn  one  occasion!  has  been  noticed  in  a  vast 
nn  in  the  Atlantic,  very  far  from  land,   in  I  | 
occurs  in  tlie  West  Indies  and  Rome  |iavts  of  Central    Imcri    >■      Rill 
it   has   been   already    remarked    that   A,    ■<■■■■  ol    North 

America,  although  bo  closely  allied  as 
able,  is  said  not  to  be  migratory,  and  is  therefore  scarcely  a  true 


11  locust."     In  the  Argentine  Republic  a  (possiMy)  distinct  species 
(A.  paranense)  is  the  migratory  locust. 

Caloptcnus  italicusi  fig.  3^  is  a  smaller  insect,  with  a  less  extended 
area  of  migrat;on  ;  and,  though  from  this  cause  its  ravages  are  not 
so  notable,  still  the  destruction  occasioned  in  the  districts  to  which 


Fio.  2.  — A  crydium  pcregrinum. 

it  is  limited  is  often  scarce  less  than  that  of  its  more  terrible  allies. 
It  is  essentially  a  species  of  the  Mediterranean  district,  and  especially 
of  the  European  side  of  tliat  sea,  yet  it  is  also  found  in  North 
Africa,  and  appears  to  extend  far  into  southern  Russia, 


Fjo.  3. — Ualoptmus  ttalicits. 

Caloptmus  sprctus  (fig.  4)  is  the  "Rocky  Mountain  locust"  or 
"hateful  grasshopper"  of  the  North  American  continent,     'J 
a  comparatively  small  insect,  not  so  large  as  some  of  the     i 
hoppers  of  English  fields,  its  destructiveness  has  procured  for  it 
within  the  last  fcw<  My  yeara  o  notoriety  scarcely  excelled  bj  ■ 
any  other.     It  is  only  recently  that  the  persi 
American  settlers  westward  extended  into  the  hi 
Travellers  and  prospectors  in  the 
of  enormous  swarms  of  n  d< 
and    no    Joubl 
civilized,  but  ! 

■-ii".  tiers  to  which  it  is 

I  eye  to  sep  irate  H  <  aen  from.  As 
time  drew  on,  th*  various  "Stal  entomol  psta"  made  it  thoii 
special  duly  to  report  on  the  insect,  and  at  length*  in  1877,  th* 
matter  had  become  so  serious  that  Congress  appointed  «  United 
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States  Entomological  Commission  to  investigate  tlie  sub] 
report  upon  the  heat  (if  any)  means  of  counteracting  the  evil  effecta 
of  the  pest,  live  result,  so  far  .is  published,  consists  of  two 
enormous  volumes,  teeming  with  information,  and  taking  up  the 
whole  subject  of  locusts  both  in  America  and  the  Old  World. 
C.  sprctus  has  its  home  or  permanent  area  in  the  arid  plains  of  the 
central   region   east  of  the  noting  slightly 

into  the  southern  portion  of  British  North  America  ;  outside  this 


Flo.  4.— Rocky  Mountain  Locust  (Cafoptenus  sprclm). 
female  in  different  positions,  ovipositing;  b,  egg-pod  extracted  from 
groand,  with  the  end  broken  open  ;  c,  a  few  eggs  lying  loose  on  tho 
ground  ;  d,  e  show  the  earth  partially  removed,  to  illustrate  an 
egg-mass  already  in  place,  and  one  being  placed  ;  /  shows  where 
such  a  mass  has  been  covered  up.  \After  Kiley.) 
is  a  wide  fringe  to  which  the  term  sub-permanent  is  applied,  and 
this  i  led  by  the  limits  of  only  occasional  distribution, 

the   whole   occupying   a  ion    of    tho   North    American 

•ontinent ;    but  "it    is    not    known    to '  have  crossed   the    Roi  ky 
■id,  or  to  have  extended  into  tho  eastern  States. 
As    to  remedial  or   preventive  measures  tending   to   check  the 
ravages  of  locusts,  little  unfortunately  can  be  Bail,  but  anything 
that  will  apply  to  one  species  may  be  usi 

One  point  is  certain;  direct  remedies  avail. 

i     prus)  by  offerii 
for  all  the  e» 

king  them.     Some   little   can  be  done  by 
the  young  larva!  while  yet  in  an  u:>  dition, 

nnd  by  digging  trenches  in  the  line  of  Inarch  ini  y  can 

fall  .1  otherwise  put  an  end  to.     Infinitesimally 

little  can  be  doue  with  the  winged  hordes  having  the  luigrat'  iy 
instinct  in  on,  the  outcome  of  their  own  work, 

probably  here  docs  much.     It  has  been  shown  that  with  all  migra- 
tory locusts  the  bri 

barren  nee  the  progress  ot 

civilization  and  colonization,  with  its  concomitant  necessity  for  con- 
retofore  barren  plains  into  areas  of  fertility,  may 
(and  probably  will)  gradual!  evil. 

,  like  all  other  animals,  have  their  natural  enemies.    Many 
birds  vour  them,  and  it  has  many  times  been  remarked 

that  swarms  of  the   ins  followed  by 

myriads   of  birds.     Pred  ets  of  other  orders  also  attack 

them,  especially  when  they  are  in  the  nuwinged  condition, 
over  hey  have  still  more  deadly 

Some  attack  the- fully  I  But 

hiefly  of  the  family  Can- 

-   certain    two-winged   flies   of   the,  family 

1    csc  latter,  both  in  the  Old  mil  New  World,  must 

t.  quantities  of  eggs  from  producing  larva?.     Popular 

ii  this  subject  is  yet  great,  an  1  vvitTiin  a  few  m 

i  in  a  remai 

man  officials  of  Cyprus 

tha'  "known  to  be   ;  a  Asia 

Minor  mighl  be  introduced  into  tie  ..niedi- 

ry  that  wnal  ly  the  same 

unmixed 
evil,  even  to  man.     The  larger  Oil  World 
food  with  i  by  whom  t 

of  ordinary  diet,  according  to 

the  I 

i 

-  Entomttlogir.,;    ■ 
llowduin  Loctttr,  by  Kiley,  Packard,  Tlioniu. 
ton,  lSJB-SO.  , 


LOCUST-TREE,   0  ,  L.,  the  carob-tree,' 

of  the  tribe  Cassiex  of  the  order  Legv  the  sole 

species,  widely  diffused  spontaneously  and  by  cultivation 
from  Spain  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean  regions,  and 
from  Egypt  to  Bornou  in  Central  Africa  (Hogg,  Hooker's 
Journ.  of  Hot.,  i.  113),  and  imported  to  Hindustan  (Graham, 
p.  254).  It  diii'sr^  from  all  leguminous  plants  by  the 
dilated  disk  to  the  calyx.  It  lias  no  petals,  and  the  flower;, 
are  polygamous  or  dioecious.  The  legume  is  compressed, 
often  curved,  indehiscent,  and  coriaceous,  but  with  sweet 
pulpy  divisions  between  the  seeds,  which,  as  in  other  genera 
of  the  Cassieic,  are  albuminous.  The  pods  are  eattu 
men  and  animal*,  and  in  Sicily  a  spirit  and  a  syrup  arc 
made  from  them.  These  husks  being  often  used  for  swine 
are  called  swine's  bread,  and  are  probably  refetr 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  It  is  also  called  St 
John's  bread,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  Matt.  iii.  4. 
The  carob-tree  was  regarded  by  Sprengel  as  the  tree  with 
which  Moses  Bweeteued  the  bitter  waters  of  Marah  (Exod. 
xv.  25),  as  the  I  .  I  ecording  to  Avicenua  (p.   205). 

has  the  property  of  sweetening  salt  and  bitter  waters. 
Gerard  (Ihrball,  p.  1241)  cultivated  it  in  1537,  it  having 
been  introduced  in  1570  (Loudon's  Arb.,  ii.  660).  For. 
various  names,  extent  of  distribution,  historical  references, 
etc.,  see  Pickering's  Cluon.  Hut.  of  PI.,  p.  141. 

LODEVE,  capital  of  an  arrondisscment  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Herault,  France,  lies  at  an  elevation  of  674  feet, 
under  a  range  of  hills  rising  to  2790  feet,  in  a  small  valley; 
where  the  Soulondre  joins  the  Lergue,  a  tributary  of  the 
Herault,  34    miles    east-north-east   from   Montpellier.     A 
bridge  over  the  Lergue  connects  the  town  with  the  fau-j 
bourg  of  Cannes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  two 
bridges  over  the  Soulondre  lead  to  the  extensive  ruins  of 
bateau  de  Montbrun.     There  is  railway  communica- 
tion with  Agde  by  a  line  following   the   Herault  vallej 
The  old  cathedral  of  St  Fulcran,  founded  by  him  in 
was  rebuilt  in  the  14th  century  and  restored  in  the  16th; 
the  cloister,  dating  from  the   15th  century,  is  ornate  iu 
stvle.      In  the  picturesque  environs  of  the  town  stands  the 
well-preserved   monastery   of   St   Michel   de   Gtamn 
dating  from  the   12th  century  :  it  is  now  used  as   ; 
buildings.     In  the  neighbourhood  are  three  fine  doll. 
Lodeve  is  oae  of  the  most  important  industrial  centres  of 
the   south   of  France,  upwards  of   7000  workmen   1 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens  for  army  clothing  ; 
the  aggregate  horse-power  of  the  factories  i 
is  imported   in    large    quantities   from   the    neighbor, 
provinces,   and   from  Morocco;   the  exports  are  clotl 
Italy  and  the  Levant,  wine,  brandy,  chemicals,  and  wood. 
The  population  in  1876  was  10/ 

Luteva  existed  prior  to 
some  time  called  it  I 
to  Christianity  by  St  Flour,    t. 

After  passing  successively  into   the    bauds  ,  the 

Franks,  the  Ostrogoths,  , 
in  the  9th  century  a  separate  cotmtship,  and 
of  the  Huring  the  ri 

in  1573,  when  it  was  sacked.     It  ceased  to  be  an 
episcopal  sec  in  1789. 

LODGE,  Thomas  (c.  1556-1625),  dramatist,  novelist, 
ir,  poet, — I 
year  1556   at  West  Ham, 
namesake, 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  then  eir. 

student  .it  I 
of  Court,  a  love  of  1  rop  of  debts  and 

culties,  alike  grt  Thus  alread 

ang  man  he  preferred  the  looser  ways  of  life  ami 
lighter  aspects  of  literature     When  the  penii 
Giisson  had  (in  1579)  pi. 
took  up  the  glove  in  his  Defence  of  VWry,  .!/«■ 
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plays  (1570  or  15S0),  "which  shows  some  of  the  moderation 
as  well  as  of  the  learning  befitting  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 
The  publication  was,  however,  prohibited,  besides  being 
answered  by  Gosson  in  his  Playes  Confuted  in  Five 
Actions,  as  by  a  man  sure  of  his  ground  if  not  of  his  cause. 
Having  fleshed  his  pen,  Lodge  displayed  a  strong  inclination 
for  continuing  its  use.  In  15S4  he  published  his  Alarum 
Ac/ainst  Usurers,  a  pamphlet  to  which  he  nu  doubt  gave 
the  benefit  of  his  personal  experience,  and  in  which  he 
mentious  tlie  fate  of  his  previous  literary  venture.  Soon 
after  this  his  years  of  wandering  seem  to  have  begun.  It 
is  clear  that  their  primary  cause  lay  in  the  straits  to  which 
he  had  been  reduced,  or  had  reduced  himself ;  that  he  ever 
took  so  bold  a  leap  into  disreputableness  as  to  become  an 
actor  is  improbable  in  itself,  and  the  assertion  which  has 
been  made  to  that  effect  has  been  shown  to  rest  on  some- 
thing less  satisfactory  than  conjecture.  Lodge  joined 
Captain  Clarke  in  his  raid  upon  Terceira  and  the  Canaries, 
nnd  seems,  in  1591,  to  have  made  another  similar  voyage 
with  Cavendish.  During  the  former  expedition,  he,  to 
beguile  the  tedium  of  his  voyage,  composed  his  prose  tale 
of  Rosalynde,  Eupkn.es'  Golden  Legacie,'  which,  published 
in  1590,  afterwards  suggested  the  story  of  As  You  Like  It. 
The  novel,  which  in  its'  turn  owes  some,  though  no  very 
considerable,  debt  to  the  Tale  of  Gamelyn,  is  a  pleasing 
example  of  the  Euphuistic  manner,  but  proves  how  slight 
an  advance  an  individual  author  of  secondary  rank  is.able 
to  effect  in  a  branch  of  composition  of  which  the  genius  of 
his  age  has  not  taken  hold.  In  the  year  before  (1589) 
Lodge  had  already  given  to  the  world  a  volume  of  poems, 
including  the  delectable  Scillaes  Metamorphosis,  One  would 
gladly  resign  this  and  much  else  of  Lodge's  sugared  verse, 
together  with  some  of  his  perfumed  prose,  for  the  lost 
Sailor's  Kalender,  in  which  he  must  after  some  fashion  | 
have  told  of  his  sea  adventures.  During  the  last  decade 
of  the  century  he  produced  a  farrago  of  literary  products 
i — a  Juvenal,  if  not  a  very  "  Young  Juvenal,'-  at  least  in 
the  readiness  of  his  wit  and  in  the  robustness  of  his  moral 
indignation.  Iu  conjunction  with  Greene  he  produced,  in 
a  popular  vein,  the  odd  but  far  from  feeble  play  of  A. 
Looking  G'lasse  for  London  and  England.  Probably  about 
the  same  time  he  wrote  hi3  Tragedy  of  the  Wounds  of 
Civil  War  lively  set  forth  in  the  True  Tragedies  of  Marias 
and  Sylla  (published  1594),  a  good  second-rate  piece  in 
I  he  fashion  of  it«  age,  and  deficient  neither  in  rhetorical 
nor  in  comic  vigour.  His  Life  and  'Death  of  William 
Longbtard  (1593),  and  his  History  of  Robin  the  Divell, 
are  among  his  contemporary  non-dramatic  works  ;'  to  which 
should  be  added  Phillis  (1593),  a  collection  of  lyrical 
pieces,  and  a  Fig  for  Momus  (on  the  strength  of  which  he 
has1,  been  rather  loosely  termed  the  earliest  English  satirist). 
In  his  later  years, — possibly  about  159G,  when  he  published 
his  Wits  Miserie,  which  is  dated  from  Low  Leyton,  and 
;he  pi'030  Prosopopria  (if,  as  seems  probable,  it  was  his),  in 
which  he  repents  him  of  his  "  lewd  lines  "  of  other  days, — he 
was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  for  which  he  is  said 
to  havo  qualified  himself  by  a  degree  at  Avignon.  His 
works  henceforth  have  a  sober  cast,  comprising  a  translation 
of  Josephus  (1602)  aud  another  of  Seneca  (1014),  besides 
a,  Treatise  of  the  Plague  (1603),  and  a  popular  manual,  still 
in  manuscript,  on  Domestic  Medicine.  He  was  abroad 
on  urgent-  private  affairs  of  one  kind  or  another  in  1616, 
to  his  death  from  the  plague,  in  1655, 
nothing  further  concerning  him  remains  to  bo  noted. 
His  life  is  one  of  those  which  attract  the  curiosity  of 
the  literary  student,  who  knows  that  it  is  precisely  in 
the  mental  and  mural  phases  and  experiences'  of  able 
and  active  men  devoid  of  original  genius,  such  us  he, 
that  much  of  the  history  of  an  ago  of  literature  is  to  be 
ead.. 


Lodge's  works  havo  not  yet  been  completely  reprinted,  though 
the  satisfaction  of  this  want  may  no  longer  be  far  distant.  His 
Rosalynde  is  accessible  ill  Hazlitt's  Shakespeare's  Library  (vol.  ii.) 
and  elsewhere,  its  relation  to  Shakespeare's  comedy  is  exhaust- 
ively  discussed  in  an  essay  by  Delius  in  the  Jahrbueh  of  the  German 
Shakespeare  Society  (1871).  Other  works  of, -his  are  scattered 
through  the  publications  of  the  old  Shakespeare,  the  Hunteiian, 
and  possiWy  other  Societies;  lists  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 
edition  of  Olaucus  and  Si/la,  &c,  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press 
in  1839,  in  Hazlitt,  and  elsewhere.  The  question,  Was  Thomas 
Lodrjc  an  Actor!  has  Keen  set  at  rest  by  Dr  C.  M.  Ingleby  in  his 
pamphlet  bcuriyg  that  title  (1868),  of  which  the  main  conclusion 
is  embodied  iu  this  notice.  (A.  W.  W:) 

LODI,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Milan,  lies 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda,  in  45°  18'  N.  lat.  and  9"  30' 
E.  long.  The  site  of  the  city  is  an  eminence  rising  very 
gradually  from  the  Lombard  plain,  and  the  surrounding] 
country  is  one  of  the  richest  dairy .districte  in  Italy.  A 
rather  plain  and  ungainly  cathedral  (1158)  with  a  huge 
lateral  tower,  the  church  dell'  Iucoronata  erected  by 
Bramante  in  1476,  the  Palazzo  Jlodegnaui  with_a  fine 
gateway  in  the  style  of  Bramante,  the  episcopal  palace 
dating  from  1202,  and  the  great  hospital  with  its  cloistered 
quadrangle,  are  the  most  noteworthy  buildings.  Besides 
an  extensive  trad*  in  cheese  (Lodi  making  more  Parmesan 
than  Parma  itself)  and  other  dairy  produce,  there  are 
manufactures  of  linen,  silk,  majolica,  and  chemicals.  The 
population  of  the  city  in  1871  was  1S,537. 

The  ancient  Laus  Pompeia  lay  about  5  miles  west  of  the  present 
city,  and  the  site  is  still  occupied  by  a  considerable  village,  Lodi 
Vecchio.  In  the  11th  century,  according  to  Landulphus  Junior, 
Lodi  was  second  to  Milan  among  the  cities  of  northern  Italy.  A 
dispute  with  the  archbishop  of  Milan  about  the  investiture  of  the 
bishob  of  Lodi  (1024)  proved  the  beginning  of  a  bitter  and  protracted 
feud  between  the  two  cities.  In  1111  the  Milanese  laid  the  whole 
place  in  ruins  and  forbade  their  rivals  to  restore  what  they  had 
destroyed,  and  in  11 5S,  when  in  spite  of  this  prohibition  a  fairly 
flourishing  settlement  had  again  been  formed,  they  repeated  their 
work  in  a  more  thorough  mauncr.  A  number  of  the  I.odigians 
had  settled  on  lolle  Eghezzoue  ;  and  their  village,  the  Borgo  d'Isella, 
soon  grew  up  under  the  patronage  of  Frederick  P»arbarossa  into  a 
new  city  of  Lodi.  At  first  subservient  to  the  emperor,  Lodi  was 
before  long  compelled  to  enter  the  Lombard  League,  and  in  1198  it 
formed  allianee  olleiisive  aud  defensive  with  Milan.  The  strife 
between*  the  Sommajiva  or  aristocratic  party  and  the  Ovcrgnaghi 
or  democratic  party  was  so  scvero  that  the  city  broke  into  two 
distinct  communes.  The  Ovcrgnaghi,  expelled  iu  1*226,  were  restored 
by  Frederick  II.  who  took  the  city  after  three  months'  siege.  During 
the  rest  of  the  Guelf  aud  GhibelHne  struggle,  and~down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  century,  the  annals  of  Lodi'  are  crowded  with 
stiiring  events,  connected  for  the  inQst  part  with  the  general 
troubles  of  the  country.  In  the  main  it  was  dependent  on  Milan. 
The  duke  of  Brunswick  captured  it  in  1625  in  the  interests  of  Spain  ; 
and  it  was  occupied  by  the  French  (1701),  by  the  Austrians  (1706), 
by  the  king  of  Sardinia  (1733),  by  the  Austrians  (1736),  by  the 
Spaniards  (1745),  and  again  by  the  Austrians  (1746).  On  10th 
May  1796  was  fought  the  batde  of  Lodi  between  the  Austrians 
and  Napoleon,  which  made  the  latter  master  of  Lombard)'. 

LODZ  (Lodzi),  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the 
province  of  Piotrokow,  lies  40'  miles  by  rail  to  the  north 
of  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  on  a  branch  railway  of 
the  line  between  Warsaw  and  Vienna.  Only  a  small 
hamlet  with  800  inhabitants  in  1821,  when  its  woollen 
manufactures  were  first  introduced  by  Germans,  it  is  now 
the  second  town  of  Poland,  both  by  population  and  by  the 
importance  of  its  cotton-mills,  the  annual  production  of 
which  amounts  to  a  value  of  about  .£150,000,  that  is,  five- 
sixths  of- the  whole  production  of  cottons  in  Poland.  This, 
as  well  as  the  other  less  important  industries  of  the  place 
(\foollen  cloth  manufacture,  dyeing,,  and  so  on),  is  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  Germans,  and  thus  the  Germau  language 
predominates  in  the  town.  Although  its  popul  e 
1872  amounted  to  50,500,  Lodz  still   maintains  its  village 

ter,  consisting  of  one  broad  street  7   miles  lot 
wh.ich, are  situated  alike  the  factories,  the  houses  ot   the 
merchants,  and  tie  dwi  1  iiejs  of  the  working  men. 

LOFOTEN  am.  VESTERA  ILEN.a*  fngderi "  or  baili- 
wick in  the  "  atut  "  of  Nprdland,  Norway,  consists  of  a  lartre 
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:  »ud  picturesque  group  of  islands  lying  north-east  and  south- 
west off  the  north-we  -t  coast  of  Norway,  between  67°30'  and 
■.69°  20'  X.  lat,  and  between  12°  and  16°  35'  E.  long.     Tbe 
■extreme  length  of  tbe  group  from  Andenass,  at  tbe  north  of 
l  about  130  English  uiiles  ;  the  aggregate 

area  amounts  t>>  about  1560  square  miles,  supporting  a  per- 
manent population  of  about  20,000.     It  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  l-   til     Vestfjord, Tjajldsund,  and  Yaagsfjord, 
and  is  itself  divided  into  two  sections  by  the  Kaftsund 
between  Hindu  and  Ost-Vaago  :  to  tbe  west  and  south  of  the 
Kaftsund  lie  the  Lofoten  Islands  proper,  of  which  tiie  most 
.important  are  Ost-Vaago,  Gimso,  Vest-Vaago,  Flakstadd, 
Moskenresd,  Mosken,  Viiru,  and  Rdst  ;  east  and   north  of 
ftsund  are  the  islands  of  Vesteraalen,  the  chief  being 
Hindu,    L'lv.i,   Langb,  Skogso,  and  Andd.     The  islands, 
which   are   all   of    granite    or   metamorpkic    gneiss,    are 
precipitous  and  lofty  ;  the  highest  peaks  are  in  the  Lofoten 
group,  Vaagekallan  on  Ost-Vaagii  rising  directly  from  the 
sea  to  a  height  of  3090  feet.     The  channels  which  separate 
them  are  narrow  and   tortuous,  and   generally    of   great 
depth  ;  they  are  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  their  tidal 
currents,  particularly  the  Raftsund  mentioned  above,  and 
the   once   famous    Malstrdm    or    Moskenstrom    between 
Moskenass  and  Mosken.     Though  situated  wholly  within 
the  Arctic  Circle,  the  Lofoten  and  Vesteraalen  group  enjoys 
a  climate  that  cannot  be  called  rigorous   when   compared 
with  that  of   the  rest  of  Norway.     The  isothermal   line 
which  marks  a  mean  January  temperature  of  32°  F.  runs 
south  from  tbe  Lofotens,  passing  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Bergen   onwards  to   Gothenburg  and   Copenhagen.     The 
prevailing  winds  are  those  from  the  south  and  west ;  the 
mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  38°-5  F.,  and  the  annual 
rainfall  is  i3'H  inches.     In  summer  the  hills  have  only 
patches  of  snow,  the  snow  limit  being  about  3000  feet. 
The    natural    pasture    produced   in   favourable   localities 
permits    the    rearing  of   cattle  to  some   extent ;  but  the 
-growth  of  cereals  (chiefly  barley,  which  here  matures  in 
ninety  days)  is  insignificant.     A  few  potatoes  are  planted. 
The  islands  yield  no  wood.     The  great  and  characteristic 
industry  of  the  district,  and  an  important  source  of  the 
national  wealth,  is  the  cod  fishery  which  is  carried  on  along 
■    east  coast  of   the   Lofotens   in   the    Vestfjord    from 
January  to  April.      It  employs  about  18,000  men  from  all 
parts  of  Norway ;  the  annual  take  of  cod  amounts  to  an 
average  of   twenty   millions,    worth   on   the   spot   about 
-.£250,000.     The  fish,  which  is  dried  during  early  summer, 
is   exported  principally  to  Spain  (where  it  is  known  as 
alao),    but    also    to    Holland,    Sweden,    and    Belgium. 
her  industries  arising  out  of  the  fishery  are  the  nianu- 
rure  of   cod-liver  oil   and   of   artificial    manure.     The 
imer   cod  fisheries   and   the   lobster   fishery1  are   also 
valuable.     The    herring    is    frequently    taken    in    large 
quantities   off  the   west   coasts  of   Vesteraalen,  but  is'  a 
vomewhat  capricious  visitant.     The  bailiwick  contains  no 
towns  properly  so  called,  but  Kabelyaag  on  Ost-Vaago  and 
ivser  on  a  few  rocky  islets  off  that  island  are  considerable 
res  of  trade  and  (in  the  fishing  season)  of  population; 
iingen  also,  at  the  head  of  the  Vestfjord  on  Hind;.,  is 
much   frequeir  port  of   call.     Regular  means  of 

communication  are  afforded  by  the  steamers  which  trade 
between  Hamburg  or  Christiania   and    Hammerfest.  and 
i  by  local  vessels  ;  less  accessible  spots  can  be  visited 
means  of  boats,  in  the  management  of  which  the  natives 
There  are  some  roads  on  Hindd.  Lanpi,  and 
Id.     The    largest  island  in  the  group,  and  indeed  in 
!  I  n  IS,  with  an  area  of  86-1  square  miles.     The 
h-eastern  portion  of  it  belongs  to  the  amt  of  Tromsd. 
the  island  of  And  -  there  is  a  bed  of  coal  at  the  mouth 
osaa  which  is  likely  to  prove  ultimately  of  some  prac- 
■.alue. 


LOG.  The  ordinary  log  for  ascertaining  tb.3  speed  of 
a  ship  consists  of  four  parts,  viz.,  the  log-glass,  log-line, 
log-reel,  and  log-ship.  The  word  log  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  fact  that  a  piece  of  wood  was  thrown  overboard, 
to  lie  as  a  log  in  a  fixed  position,  motionless ;  now  the 
same  name  is  applied  to  many  contrivances  and  ingenious 
inventions  for  indicating  directly,  or  for  registering,  the 
ship's  progress  through  the  water. 

Though  such  information  now  appears  to  be  so 
essential,  nay,  imperatively  necessary  to  the  safe  conduct 
of  a  ship,  it  is  a  fact  that  no  such  simple  means  as 
the  log  and  line  was  devised  before  the  17th  century, 
or  the  subject  even  thought  of  theoretically  before  1570. 
At  least  nothing  can  be  found  in  ancient  writings,  or  even 
in  the  works  professedly  treating  upon  navigation,  till  after 
1620,  while,  on  the  contrary,  various  passages  occur  from 
which  we  may  fairly  infer  that  there  was  nothing  better  at 
the  command  of  the  mariner  than  &  rough  unassisted 
estimate.  The  work  of  Martin  Cortes  (Seville,  1556), 
after  giving  much  valuable  information  for  that  day, 
including  a  description  and  use  of  the  cross-staff,  astrolabe, 
&c.,  a  table  of  the  sun's  declination,  with  much  else,  makes 
no  other  reference  to  the  ship's  motion  through  the  water 
than  this, — the  pilot  must  estimate  the  distance,  making 
allowance  for  the  effects  of  winds  and  currents,  every  day, 
and  as  the  estimation  "  is  imperfect,  especially  in  a  long 
voyage  and  long  time,  it  is  convenient  that  he  should 
rectify  his  position  by  the  corresponding  position  of  the 
heavens."  Mr  J.  Tapp,  who  published  a  translation  and 
improved  edition  of  Martin  Cortes  fifty-three  years  after 
(1609),  made  no  alteration  in  that  part  of  the  work. 

In  1578  William  Bourne  published  Inventions'  and 
Devices.  There  are  one  hundred  and  thirteen  subjects 
treated  of,  many  of  them  highly  interesting,  as  they  contain 
the  crude  germ  of  useful  inventions.  The  twenty-first 
device  is  a  close  approach  to  Massey's  self-registering  log, 
which  was  found  so  useful  two  hundred  and  sixty  years 
later.  The  credit  of  the  device  is  ascribed  to  Humfray 
Cole;  the  probable  date  is  1570.  The  proposal  was  to  have 
a  "little  small  close  boat"  with  a  wheel, 'or  wheels,  and  an 
axletree,  to  turn  clock-work  in  the  little  boat,  with  dials 
and  pointers  to  indicate  respectively  fathoms,  leagues, 
scores  of  leagues,  and  hundreds  of  leagues.  If  a  small 
screw  rotator  had  been  used  instead  of  a  wheel,  this  might 
have  been  a  great  success.  It  was  only  a  suggestion, 
perhaps  untried  ;  and  in  common  with  seamen  and  writers 
about  that  time  the  author  allows  only  5000  feet  to  a  mile. 
Edward  Wright's  Certain  Errors  in  Navigation  detected  and 
corrected  (1610)  gives  much  new  and  useful  information, 
but  the  nearest  allusion  to  the  ship's  speed  is  in  the  part 
translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Roderigo  Samorano,  under 
Hie  head  of  finding  the  ship's  place  on  the  chart,  called  the 
"  point  of  imagination."  "  This  point  doth  presuppose  the 
knowledge  of  two  things:  to  wit,  the  rhumb  by  which  we 
have  sailed,  and  that  is  known  by  the  compass,  and  the 
leagues  which  we  have  run  ;  and  this  hath  no  certainty, 
but  is  a  little  more  or  less  than  a  good  mariner  according 
to  his  imagination  supposeth  that  he  hath  sailed  ;  whereof 
the  said  point  took  its  name."  In  1624  an  edition  of 
Gunter  by  Edward  Weaver,  after  much  valuable  geometric 
information,  proposes  at  chap,  vi.,  in  a  long  rambling 
manner,  that  an  account  should  be  kept  of  the  ship's  way. 
i  "The  way  that  a  ship  maketh  may  be  known  to  an  old 
seaman  by  experience,  by  others  it  may  be  found,"  as  he 
recommends,  with  the  log-line  or  by  known  marks  on  the 
I  ship's  side,  bearing  the  proportion  to  a  league  or  mile, 
that  a  certain  number  of  seconds  do  to  an  hour.  So  far 
good  ;  but  he  reckons  a  mile  as  5866  feet  <2I  1  too  little), 
and  states  that  seamen  count  in  paces  of  5  feet  each,  and 
1 1000  to  a  mile,  i.e.,  only  6000  feet.      He  also  pioposes  to 
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divide  the  degrees  into  one  hundred  parts,  each  to  be  called 
'•  centesmes."  The  whole  subject  is  treated  as  a  new  thijig. 
It  is  stated  by  Purcba3  (1625)  that  Christopher  Columbus 
(1492)  deceived  his  crew  with  respect  to  the  distance  sailed 
from  home,  and  that  "  even  the  pilots  did  not  know  .how 
far  they  had  gone "  as  they  glided  so  smoothly  with  a 
continuous  fair  wind.  Had  any  kind  of  log  been  hove,  the 
ship's  speed  would  have  been  publicly  known.  Mr  Burnaby 
i  'lent  Geography,  p.  554)  states  that  "no  ancient  writer 
has  preserved  any  account  of  the  mode  in  which  ancient 
navigators  computed  distance."  Following  such  an 
authority  and  the  quotations  above,  we  may  safely  agree 
with  the  statement  of  Purchas  that  it  was  first  used  in 
1607.  Also  we  know  that  it  did  not  become  general  till 
many  years  after.  In  one  of  our  best  works  on  navigation, 
printed  in  1843,  the  log  is  inaccurately  described. 

If  we  are  surprised  that  so  many  centuries  passed, 
and  that  long  voyages  were  made,  after  the  discovery 
of  the  compass,  without  any  means  of  measuring  the 
distance  sailed,  we  may  be  almost  as  much  so  at  the 
diversity  of  opinion  which  prevailed  among  seamen  with 
regard  to  the  length  of  the  log-line  and  the  length  of 
a  mile.  At  the  present  day  the  principle '.upon  which 
this  log  is  arranged  is  easily  understood.  The  mean 
'degree  of  the  meridian  (see  vol.  x.  p.  198)  is  assumed 
to  be  69-09  statute  miles,  whish  gives  6080  feet  to 
the  mean  nautical  mile, — an  estimate  sufficiently  accurate 
for  navigating  upon  any  part  of  the  sphere.  The  dis- 
tances upon  the  log-line  being  marked  by  pieces  of  line 
placed  between  the  strands  and  carrying  the  requisite 
number  of  knots,  this  has  given  the  name  of  knot  to  the 
nautical  mile.  The  line  is  marked  to  knots  and  half  knots 
(a  single  knot) only ;  the  intermediate  fractions  are  estimated.' 
Two  measurements  are  now  in  common  use  ;  that  in  the 
British  navy  is  47  feet  3  inches  of  lino  for  each  knot  made 
per  hour,  which  corresponds  with  a  twenty-eight  second 
glass,— thus  (28  x  6080)  ~  3600  =  47.2S8  feet ;  in  the  mer- 
chant service  a  knot  is  50  feet  7  inches,  which  is  the  correct 
proportion  to  a  mile  with  the  half  minute  glass.  When  a 
ship  is  going  more  than  five  or  six  knots,  a  short  glass  is 
used,  fourteen  or  fifteen  seconds,  then  the  indications  by 
the  line  are  doubled.  The  shorter  measure  was  probably 
chosen  in  consequence  of  the  custom  in  vogue  till  about 
1833  of  marking  the  run  on  the  log- board,  or  book,  in 
knots  and  fathoms  (or  sea  furlongs);  the  fractions  are  now 
invariably  entered  as  tenths.  The  whole  length,  of  line  is 
60  to  80  fathoms,  according  to  the  speed  anticipated ; 
10  to  20  fathoms  of  which  is  allowed  as  stray  line,  that 
the  log-ship  may  be  in  a  fair  position,  before  the  rag  of 
bunting  called  the  turn  mark  passes  the  hand.  The  lino 
should  be  stretched  and  w^el!  wet  before  it  is  measured, 
and  should  be  remcasured  every  day  at  sea.  The  inner 
end  of  the  line  is  made  fast  to  a  light  reel  upon  which 
it  is  wound. 

The  "log-ship"  (fig,  1)  is  a  piece  of  wood  about  \  inch 
thick  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle,  Having  a  radius  of  5 
or  6  inches,  weighted  with  lead 
round  the  curve  in  order  to  keep  it 
upright  in  the  water,  but  i 
sink  it.  Two  hole9  are  bored, 
about  1J  inches  from  the  lower 
angles ;  through  one  a  short  piece 
of  line  is  passed  and  knotted ; 
the  other  end  of  the  line  has  a 
bone  or  bard  peg  spiked  to  it, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  other  hoi 
by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  Idg-line,  and 

When  tho  log  is  used,  a  man  holds  the  reel  over  his 
head,  the  officer  places  the  peg  in  the  log-ship,  and  thi 
it  well  clear  of  the  wake,  then  allows  it  to  run  the  "  stray 


thus 


forming  a  span 
hangs  square. 


line"  off  without  assistance,  steadying  it  just  before  the 
turn  mark  comes  to  hand ;  as  the  mark  passes  he  calls  to 
his  assistant  with  the  glass  to  "turn."  As  the  sand  runs 
pay  out  freely  till  the  word  "stop"  is  expected,  then  bring 
the  line  into  a  state  of  tension  similar  to  what  it  was  in  when 
the  turn  mark  passed.  At  the  word  "stop"  nip  the  line 
instantly,  count  the  nearest  knots,  and  estimate  the  tenths. 
When  the  line  is  stopped  the  strain  should  cause  the  peg 
to  draw  from  the  log-ship,  and  it  can  easily  be  hauled 
in.  In  ships  of  war  it  is  hove  every  hour.  The  value 
of  the  operation  depends,  of  course,  entirely  upon  the  care 
bestowed. 

Ground-Log. — In  large  rivers,  such  as  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
where  a  strong  current  runs,  and  shoals  are  found  out  of 
the  sight  of  land,  a  lead  of  four  or  five  pounds  weight  is 
used  instead  of  the  log-ship;  the  lead  rests  on  the  bottom, 
the  line  and  sand-glass  being  used  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  above  described.  This  is  cal'ed  the  ground-log,  and 
indicates  the  speed  at  which  the  ship  is  passing  over  the 
ground,  irrespective  of  currents  or  tides;  it  will  show  also 
the  lateral  effect  of  current  as  it  is  hauled  in;  this  is  the 
only  log  which  can  do  so. 

The  sand-glasses  are  very  primitive  contrivanc 
measuring  the  requisite  number  of  seconds ;  they  are  much 
affected  by  damp  and  chauge  of  temperature,  and  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  their  accuracy.  In  1806  a 
timepiece  sounding  a  gong  at  the  required  intervals  wai 
devised  by  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Walter  Tarleton,  and  was 
tried  on  board  some  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  but  failed 
after  a  short  time  from  damp  or  other  causes.  The  writei 
of  this  article  was  then  attempting  to  produce  a  log-gong, 
but  abandoned  it  on  being  told  that  they  could  be 
obtained  below  his  estimated  cost. 

rew  Logs. — In  1725  Henry  de  Saumarez  described  a  ins 
which  was  to  supersede  the  ordinary  log.     This  was  on  the  print 
ciple  of  the  screw,  having  vanes  which  caused  it  to  revolvi 
communicate  a  rotary  motion  to  a  piece  of  rope;  this  most  probabl> 
went  inboard  to  clockwork;  hence  the  failure.     Mr  Sra 
mauy  experiments  about  1751 ;  he  found  the  result-  very  irregular, 
especially  at  high  velocities,  just  as  the  writer  of  this  article  did 
with  one  of  Massey's  flies  and  a  line  or  wire  attached  to  a  spindle, 
supported  by  large  friction  rollers  inboard;  both  experiments  wera 
dead  failures  on  account  of  the  friction.     In  1773  two  screw  log* 
were   tried  on   board    H.M.    ship    "Racehorse"   during   a  short 
voyage  to  the  Polar  Sea  ;  e;ich  was  made  to  communicate  motion 
to  a  counter  inboard.      In  17s>2  Mr  Gower  took  out  a  patent  for  a 
screw  log.     None  of  these  experiments  were  sufficiently  successful 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  seamen. 

that  the  principle  was  not  new  in  1834  when  Mr  Mnssej 
patented  a  screw  log,  which  has  been  so  generally  adopted  that  it  de. 
special  notice  and  description!  Though  Massey  took  out  other 
patents,  and  others  have  followed  with  modifications,  the  prim  iple 
-jf  all  is  the  same,  and  likely  to  remain  in  use  with  the  "  eomi 
log"  for  many  years  to  come,     Massby  fitted  his  log  to  the  stern- 

■  Is,  a  vertical  spindle  conveying  the  rotati<e 
the  fly  to  a  register  in  the  i  bit  did  not  answer. 

The  log  of  1836  winch  came  into  general  nee  i*  represented  in 
fig.    2.       It    con- 
sists of  two  parts 

by  2  or  3  c- 
rope.    The 

'■  l!y  "    COpsistS  of 

o    hollow   copper  "&*■  — 

cylinder  about  »  or  10  inches  long  with  four  fins  or  blades 
at  a  given  angle,  causing  if    to  ro 

The   rep.  i   the  fly  and  to  a  spindle  which    Iresh 

in  a  bra      box;  an  em  upon  a  system 

reel  work   records  the  fractions  of  a  mile  on  one  dial,  units 

secoud,  an.!   tons  np  to  one   hundred   on   .he   third,  on 

.  \  of  a  gas  meter. 

The    I 

which  is  sine  I 

cept  that,  by    .  :lil  In 

nd  pari  el  M 
boa     H    is  oompaot 

liable  to  foul,— an  accident  to  which  nil  logs  when  towed 
after  a  ship  arc  very  liable.     Walker's  harpocn  log  is  very  similar 
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to  the  last  of  Mas&ey's,  but  has  a  plate  at  the  back  iu  tlie  shape  of 
a  harpoon  to  prevent  the  upper  part  from  revolving.  This  log  is 
now  supplied  to  Her  Majesty's  shins.  The  tins  or  blades  which 
cause  the  rotation  in  each  of  the  logs  above  described  are  fiat 
i  brass  (not  portions  of  a  screw)  soldered  to  a  cylinder,  which 
is  hollow  in  order  to  ditniuish  the  tendency  to  .sink  when  going 
slowly;  but  if  'he  log  be  left  overboard  when  the  ship  stops, 
the  tow-line  wilt  allow  it  to  sink  about  100  feet,  the  pressure  of 
water  will  thou  fill  it,  and  there  is  no  means  provided  for  getting 
w  logs  will  also  at  low* -speeds  hang  obliquely 
and  he  useless,  Mr  Friend  tried  a  log  with  paddles  protruding 
from  a  brass  box  instead  of  using  a  screw  ;  but  the  pltui  was  not 
adopted.     However  accurate  the  registering  logs  may  lie,  an  hourly 

uinot  be  disjieustid  with,  unless  the  ship 
bo  on  one  course  during  the  whole  twenty-four 
hours,    or   her   Bneed    be   uniform  ;    even   then 
log  and  line  should  not  be  neglected, 
Both  are  now  trying  logs 

the  :  I    which  are  towed,  while  the  dials 

Lstering  are  on  the  ship's  stern. 

Pressure  Log.-~ln  1849  the  Kev.  E.  L. 
Berthon  patented  a  log  {fig.  4),  indicating 
the  speed  of  the-  ship  by  means  of  ttfe  pressure 
of  water  due  to  the  velocity  acting  upon  a 
tube  nhout  £  of  an  inch  diameter  in  the  clear, 
I  at  the  end,  protruding  some  8  inches 
below  tin1  ship's  bottom,  with  an  aperture  of 
about  an  J  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  front 
side,  near  the  closed  end.  A  vane  was  used  to 
turn  the  aperture  iu  the  direction  of  the  ship's 
progress  (course  and  leeway  combined).  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  the  same  pipe  a  pointer  indi- 
cated the  amount  of  leeway.  To  take  into 
account  the  effect  which  change  of  draught 
would  produce,  another  pipe  was  used  having 
the  aperture  iu  a  neutral  direction  (41*30) 
regard  to  the  ship's  progress,  so  that  the  water 
was  neither  forced  in  nor  drawn  out.  The  two 
pipes  communicated  with  air-vessels,  which 
allowed  to  be  about  half  full  of  water; 
thence  two  flexible  tubes  conveyed  the  pressure 
to  the  ends  of  an  inverted  siphon  partly  filled 
with  mercury,  one  leg  of  which  forms  a  glass 
index  tube,  A  ;oale  being  placed  behind  it,  calculated 

upon  the  principle  that  the  pressure  will  increase  according  to  the 
square  of  the  velocity.  As  the 
specific  gravity  of  merenrj  is  so 
Ee  eveh  up  to  l»j  knots 
;.s  brought  within  a  convenient  com- 
pass; and  it  can  be  hung  iu  gimbals 
ii'ometer)  iu  any  part  of  the 
ship.  The  leew  ■  iu  more 

Sittings  has  been  abandoned. 
,The  writer  of  this  article  first  saw 
it  in  one  of  the  Jersey  packets, 
when  she  miiug  about  13 

■knots  ;    it    appeared    to    I 
sensitiye.    and     he    was     strongly 
impressed    in    its     favour.       For 
this     log     see 
papfT  I  Pendred,  before 

the-Society  of  Engineers,  December 
.6,  1869. 

The  motions  or  disturbances  im- 
parted to  the  water  by  the  body 

he  ship  pjtssin  it  at  c 

high   velocity    mi  iu  a 

degree  all  attemj 
sure    the    speed    by    instruments 
placed  near  the  hull  of  the  ship, 
tnd   under,   varying  circumstances 

I  foul  1 
bottom.     For   the    results   of   ex- 

■ 
point,  1  n  Froude, 

V  K.S,.aml  Mrll.  I    I 
see  Brif 
and  1879,  p. 

Electric  Log. — In  the  chrono- 
order  in  which  we  have 
taken  various  descriptions  of  log; 
the  last  deserving  notice  is 
(Celway's  "electric  log,"  the  only 
uch  log  known  to  th 
Ha  chief  feature  is  the  making  anil  breaking  of  an  electric  circuit 
by  means  of  a  screw  revolvin  I  tttery 

connected  with  the  sten  motion  indi 


Fig.  5. 


to  be  overcome  was  that  of  securing  a  chamber  wherein  to  form 
the  electric  contacts,  which  should  remain  watertight  under  tho 
pressure  due  to  its  di  pth  below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  particularly 

in  the  event  of  the  ship  stopping  and  suffering  it  to  sink  when 
beingtowed  with  50  fathoms  of  lin<-.      Mi    I  that 

he  has  overcome  that  difficulty,  and  his  log  d  on  board 

several  of  Her  Majesty's  ships   at    Portsmouth,   with  satisfactory 
results,  a  screw  similar  to  Massey's  being  towed,  while  iu  ele 
come  xion  with  a  dial  on  board. 

What  is  considered  by  Mr  Ilelway  to  oe  an  improved  application 
of  the  principle  is  now  (1882}  on  view  in  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion at  the  Crystal  Palace.     It  is  intended  that  a  hole  should  be 
cut  in  the  ship's  bottom,  by  preference  in  thi    engine-room,  la 
enough  to  allow  a  short  cyliu  i-  I        ...  I        itaiul 
to  pass  down  below  the  ship's  bottom.     Ti  i    open  in  a 

fore-and-aft   line  and  attached  to  a   cage    II,  wli  th   up 

or  lowered  by  means  of  a  large  screw  G  working  through  -a 
stuffing  box  F.  The  iron  box  D  containing  the  cage  is  4  feet  in 
height,  made  in  three  parts  ;  the  lower  part  (high  euough  to  receive 
a  sluice  valve  C)  is  to  be  bolted  to  the  ship's  bottom,  and  must, 
with  the  rest  of  the  box,  be  nearly  as  strong;  the  central  part  is 
secured  to  the  valve  box  and  covered  by  a  lid  E,  there  being  space 
enough  above  the  sluice  valve  for  the  cage  and  screw. 

To  place  the  log,  let  the  sluice  vah  :  tly  dosed  ;    open 

two  small  taps  to  let  the  water  out  of  the  box  and  topi  the 

valve  is  acting.  Open  the  lid,  run  the  lowering  screw  through  the 
cage,  place  it,  secure  the  lid,  open  the  slui  and  lower  the 

rotator  to  the  desired  distance.  The  blades  of  the  rotator  arc  por- 
tions of  a  true  screw.  An  endless  screw  on  the  spindle  of  the 
rotator  communicates  the  revolutions  to  a  vertical  spindle  M, 
which  moves  a  train  of  wheels  in  a  watertight  box  N  ;  the  last  of 
these  wheels  revolves  once  in  a  mile,  and  on  the  same  spiudle  is  a 
wheel  having  eight  ratchet  teeth,  which,  by  moving  a  lever  complete 
an  electric  current,  which  passes  by  the  wire  0  to  a  dial  placed 
in  any  part  of  the  ship,  sounding  a  bell  and  causingone  hand  of  the* 
dial  to  make  a  step  and  mark  an  eighth  ;  one  revolution  indical 
mile,  and  other  dials  carry  the  register  Up  to  100  miles.  This  form 
of  electric  log  has,  however,  the  disadvantage  pointed  out  as  affect- 
ing the  Berthon  or  any  log  placed  under  the  hull  of  a  ship. 

The  electric  towing  log  (by  Kelway)  promises  to  show  continuously 
on  board  the  ship  what  she  is  doing,  while  keeping  a  record  of 
what  has  been  done.  A  rating  table  would  be  at  the  dial,  in  any 
part  of  the  ship  ;  or  several  dials  could  be  worked  by  the  same 
electric  current.  It  will  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  fouling  sea- 
weed, &c,  as  other  towing  logs  are. 

The  logs  now  generally  used  are  Massey'a,  Walker's,  and  a  few 
of  Berthon's,  generally  in  conjunction  with  the  old  log-ship  and 
line.  (H.  A.  M.) 

LOGAN,  John  (1748-88),  a  Scottish  poet  of  some 
reputation,  was  born  in  1748,  and  was  son  of  George 
Logan,  a  farmer  at  Soutra,  in  East  Lothian.  Being  destined 
for  the  church,  he  was  in  1 762  sent  to  study  at  the  university 
of  Ediuburgh.  After  finishing  his  course,  Logan  was  in 
176S-69  tutor  at  Ulbster  to  the  well-knpwn  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  and  in  1770  he  edited  some  of  the  poems  of  his 
college  friend  Michael  Bruce  (q.v.).  This  publication 
was  for  the  benefit  of  Bruce's  parents,  who  were  in 
humble  circumstances.  In  order  to  make  up  a  volume  he 
inserted  some  poems  of  his  own,  with  some  from  other 
sources,  and  in  his  preface  he  stated  that  these  could  be 
easily  distinguished  without  any  names  being  attached* 
Of  the  seventeen  pieces  in  the  volume  five  were  by  Bruce, 
two  by  Bruce  and  Logan,  eight  by  Logan,  one  by  Sir  J;;  I 
Foulis,  and  of  one  tho  authorship  is  unknown.  One  of  the 
poems  by  Logan  was  "  The  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo." 

In  1770  Logan  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  tne  pres.^ 
bytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1771  was  presented  to  the 
charge  of  South  Leith,  but  was  not  inducted  till  1773 
In  1779  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy 
of  history  in  St  Mary's  Chapel,  Edinburgh.  An  analysis 
of  these  lectures  was  published  iri  1781  under  the  title  of 
Elements  of  tlie  Philosophy  of  History,  and  was  foil; 
by  one  of  the  lectures  On  the  Manners  and  Gv 
ment  of  Asia,  1781. 

Logan  was  an  active  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  appointed 
in  1775  to  revise  the  "Translations  and  Paraphrases " 
drawn  up  in  1745  for  u^e  in  private  families,  and  to  adapt 
them    for    public   worship.     The   cuu  uisbud    iu 
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labours  in  1781,  and  their  collection  of  paraphrases  is  still 
in  use.  Eleven  of  them  are  the  composition  of  Logan,  and 
others  were  revised  or  altered  by  him.  In  the  same  year 
he  published  his  poems  in  a  volume  which  attracted 
so  much  attention  that  a  second  edition  was  issued  in 
1782.  It  also  included  the  "Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,"  with 
which  Edmund  Burke  was  so  pleased  that  when  in  Edin- 
burgh he  sought  out  Logan  and  complimented  him  as  the 
author  of  the  finest  ode  in  the  English  language. 

In  1783  he  published  a  tragedy  called  liunnamede, 
which  met  with  little  success.  In  1786  he  resigned  his 
charge  at  South  Leith,  retaining  part  of  his  stipend.  He 
then  went  to  London,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture. He  was  engaged  on  the  management  of  the  English 
Review,  and  in  1788  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  charges 
against  Warren  Hastings.     He  died  in  December  1788. 

A  work  ou  ancient  history,  published  that  year  under  the  name 
of  Di  Kutkerford,  rector  of  an  academy  at  Uxbridge,  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  lectures  written  by  Logan.  His  sermons  were 
published  in  1790-91,  in  tvycf  volumes,  aud  have  been  several  times 
reprinted.  His  poems  were  collected  and  published  in  181*2,  with 
a  memoir  understood  to  be  by  the  Rev.  R.  Douglas  of  Galashiels. 

About  forty  years  after  Logau's  death  what  may  be  called  the 
Bruce-Logan  controversy  arose  by  the  publication  in  1836  of  a  life 
of  Michael  Binee,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  poems  by  the  Key. 
Dr  MacKelvie.  In  this  work  there  is  claimed  for  Bruce  the  author- 
ship of  sixteen  of  the  pieces  in  the  volume  issued  by  Logan  in  1770. 
Logan  was  at  the  same  time  charged  with  having  retained  some  of 
Bruce's  MSS/eutru'sted  to  him,  which  he  used  in  the  revision  of  the 
paraphrases.  These  statements  have  =been  reiterated  with  much 
abuse  of  Logan  in  a  memoir  of  Bruce  prefixed  to  au  edition  of 
his  works  published  in  1865,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Grosart.  In  this 
edition  the  paraphrases  written  by  Logan  are  inserted  as  having 
been  written  by  Bruce.  The  evidence,  however  '  rought  against 
Logau  in  these  biographies  of  Bruce,  being  ueany  altogetlier  of  a 
Hearsay  character,  is  not  of  much  value,  and  it  may  be  urged  that 
Logan  was  not  blamed  during  his  life  for  any  such  literary  delin- 
quencies. If  anything  can  be  brought  against  him  with  justice,  it 
is  his  publishing  as  his  own,  with  very  few  alterations,  the  secoud 
Paraphrase,  which  is  the  composition  of  Dr  Doddridge. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  various  pieces  in  the  volume  of 
Bruce's  poems  issued  by  Logan  in  1770  nave  been  subjected  to 
careful  criticism,  and  the  statements  made  from  personal  knowledge 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Robertson  of  Dalmeny,  the  college  friend  of  Bruce 
and  Logan,  who  was  often  referred  to  on  the  subject,  must  be  held 
to  be  substantially  correct.  These  will  be  found  in  a  brochure  by 
Dr  David  Laiug,  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo  (Edinburgh  1770),  with  remarks 
oh  Us  authorship,  in  ft  letter  to  J.  C.  Shnirp,  LL.  LV ,  1873.  See  also 
a  paper  by  J.  Small  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Evan.  Rev.,  1S77,  and 
especially  two  papers  by  the  Rev.  R.  Small,  i'nd.,  1878. 

LOGANSPORT,  capital  of  Cass  county,  Indiana,  U.S.,  is 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Eel  rivers, 
and  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  75  miles'  north-west  of 
Indianapolis.  It  is  an  important  railway  junction,  aud  the 
trading-centre  of  an  extensive  agricultural  district — deal- 
ing in  grain,  pork,  and  timber  (poplar  and  black  walnut). 
The  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  St  Louis  railroad  maintains 
at  this  point  large  carriage-works,  occupying  25  acres,  and 
employing  GOO  men.     The  population  was  11,198  in  1880. 

LOGARITHMS.  The  definition  of  a  logarithm  is  as 
follows: — if  a,  x,  m  are  any  three  quantities  satisfying 
the  equation  a'  =  m,  then  a  is  called  the  base,  and  x  is 
said  to  be  the  logarithm  of  m  to  the  base  a.  This  relation 
between  x,  a,  m,  mav  be  expressed  also  by  the  equation 

JT  =  l0g 

Properties. — The  principal  prooerties  of  logarithms  are 
£iven  by  the  equations 

1  og„  m  +  log.,  n  ,     log„  —  =  log,  m  -  log,  « , 


log,  m'  -  r  !ug,  hi  , 


log,  %!>*-—  log. 


which    i  ■  adily  deduced  from  the  definition  of  a 

logaritl,   i  i  il   iwb   from    these    equations    tl 

product  of  any  number  of  quantities  is 

of  the  logarithms  of  the  quantities,  that 

the  logs  I   the  quotient  of  two  aumui'ioa  is  equal 


to  the  logarithm  of  the  numerator  diminished  by  the 
logarithm  of  the  denominator,  that  the  logarithm  of  the 
rth  power  of  a  quantity  is  equal  to  r  times  the  logarithm 
of  the  quantity,  an,r  that  the  loearithm  of  the  i-th  root  of 

a  quantity  is  eaual  to  ixh  of  ,he  loearituni  or  tlieQiiautity. 

Logarithms  were  originally  invented  for  the'  sake  of 
abbreviating  arithmetical  calculations,  as  by  their  means 
the  operations  of  multiplication  and  division  may  be  re- 
placed by  those  of  addition  and  subtraction,  aud  the 
operations  of  raising  to  powers  and  extraction  of  roots  by 
those  of  multiplication  and  division.  For  the  purpose  of 
thus  simplifying  the  operations  of  arithmetic,  the  base  is 
taken  equal  to  10,  and  use  is  made,  of  tables  of  logarithms 
in  which  the  values  of  x,  the  logarithm,  corresponding  to 
values  of.  m,  the  number,  are  tabulated.  The  logarithm  is 
also  a  function  of  frequent  occurrence  in  analysis,  being 
regarded  as  a  known  and  recognized  function  like  sin  x  or 
tan  .r ;  but  in  mathematical  investigations  the  base  gene- 
'  rally  employed  is  not  10,  but  a  certain  quantity  usually 
denoted  by  the  letter  r,  of  value  2-71828  18284  .  .  . 

Thus  in  arithmetical  calculations  if  the  base  is  not 
expressed  it  is  understood  to  be  10,  so  that  log  m  de- 
notes log10  m;  but  in  analytical  formula?  it  is  understood 
to  be  e. 

The  logarithms  to  base  10  of  the  first  twelve  numbers 
to  7  places  of  decimals  are 

log  1  =  00000000  log  5  =  0-6989700  log    9  =  0-9542425 

log  2  =  03010300  log  6  =  07781513  log  10- 10000000 

log  3  =  0-4771213  log  7  =  0-8450930  log  11  =  10413927 

log  4  =  0-6020600  log  8  =  0-9030^  log  12  =  10791812 

The  meaning  of  these  results  is  that 

1  =  10°       2  =  10*-3°i0300       3  =  lo0-4771-13    '  -  * 
10-10>|    11  =  10'-""M27',   12  =  10'-»r-"81--! 

The  integral  part  of  a  logarithm  is  called  the  index  or 
characteristic,  aud  the  fractional  part  the  mantissa.  When 
the  base  is  10,  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  in  wtSich  the 
digits  are  the  same,  no  matter  where  the  decimal  point 
may  be,  have  the  same  mantissa  ;  thus,  for  example. 

log  2-5613  =  0-40S4604,     log  25613-1-4084604, 
log  2561300  =  6-4084604,  &c. 

In  the  case  of  fractional  numbers  (i.e.,  numbers  in  which 
the  integral  part  i  0)  the  mantissa  is  still  kept  uositivt, 
so  that,  for  example, 

log  '25613=1-4084604,     log  -0025613  =  3-4084604,  tec, 
the  minus  sign  being  usually  writteu  over  the  characteristic, 
and  not  before  it,  to  iudicate  that  the  characteristic  only 
and  not  the  whole  expression  is  negative ;  thus 

T-4084604  stands  for -1  + -4084604. 
The  fact  that  when  the  base  is  10  the  mantissa  of  the 
logarithm  is  independent  of  the  position  of  the  decimal 
point  in  the  number  affords  the  chief  reason  for. the  choice 
of  10  as  base.  The  explanation  of  this  property  of  the 
base  10  is  evident,  for  a  change  in  the  position  of  the 
decimal  points  amounts  to  multiplication  or  division  by 
some  power  of  10,  and  this  corresponds  to  the  addition 
or  subtraction  of  some  integer  in  the  case  of  the  logarithm, 
the  mantissa  therefore  remaining  intact.  3  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  in  most  tables  of  trigonometrical  functions, 
the  number  10  is  added  to  all  the  logarithms  in  the  table 
in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  negative  characteristics,  so 
that  the  characteristic  9  denotes  in  reality  1,  8  denotes  2, 
10  denotes  0,  etc  Logarithms  thus  increased  are  frequently 
referred  to  for  the  sako  of  distinction  as  tabular  logarithms, 
so  that  the  tabular  logarithm** the  true  logarithm.-!- 10. 

In  tables  of  logarithms  of  numbers  to  base  10  the 
mantissa  only  is  in  general  tabulated,  as  the  characteristic 
of  the  logarithm  of  a  number  can  always  be  written  down 
at  sight,  the  rule  being  that,  >f  the  number  is  greater  than 
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unity,  the  characteristic  is  less  by  unity  tnan  the  number 
of  digits  in  the  integral  portion  of  it,  and  that  if  the 
number  is  less  than  unity  the  characteristic  is  negative, 
and  is  greater  by  unity  than  the  number  of  ciphers  be- 
tween the  decimal  point  and  the  first  significant  figure. 
It  follows  very  simply  from  the  definition  of  a  logarithm 

that 

l 


>og„  b  x  log;,  o  =  l,      logi  m  -  loga  m  x 


log. b ' 


The  second  of  these  relations  is  an  importaut  one,  as  it 
shows  that  from  a  table  of  logarithms  to  base  a,  the  corre- 
sponding table  of  logarithms  to  base  6  may  be  deduced  by 
multiplying   all   the   logarithms    in    the    former   by   the 

constant  multiplier  — — ,  which  is  called  the  modulus  of 

I  loga  b 

the  system  whose  base  is  b  with  respect  to  the  system 
whose  base  is  a. 

The  two  systems  of  logarithms  for  winch  extensive  tables 
have  been  calculated  are  the  Napierian,  or  hyperbolic,  or 
natural  system,  of  which  the  base  is  e,  and  the  Briggian,  or 
decimal,  or  common  system,  of  which  the  base  is  10;  and 
we  see  that  the  logarithms  in  the  latter  system  may  be 
deduced  from  those  in  the  former  by  multiplication  by  the 

constant  multiplier  , — - —  ,  which  is  called  the  modulus  of 
log,  10 

the  common  system  of  logarithms.  The  numerical  value 
of  this  modulus  is  0-43429  44819  03251  82765  11289  ..., 
and  the  value  of  its  reciprocal,  log,  10  (by  multiplica- 
tion by  which  Briggian  logarithms,  may  be  converted 
into  Napierian  logarithms)  is  2-3025S  50929  94045  68401 
79914  .  .  . 

The  quantity  denoted  bj'  e  is  the  sei  ^es, 
1         1  1 

1.2     1.2.3 
the  numerical  value  of  which  is, 

2-71828  18284  59045  23536  02874  .  .  . 

The  mathematical  function  log  .r,  or  log,  x,  is  one  of  the  small 
croup  of  transcendental  functions,  consisting  only  of  the  circular 
functions  (direct  and  inverse)  sin  x,  cos  a:,  4c,  arc  sin  x,  arc  cos  a.-, 
&c,  ex,  and  log  x,  which  are  universally  treated  in  analysis  as 
known  functions.  It  is  the  inverse  of  the  exponential  function  <•*, 
[the  theory  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  including  that  of  the  cir- 
cular functions,  since 

sin  x  =  ^p((''  -  c '  '*),      cos  x = \(e"  +  «-"). 

There  is  no  series  for  log  x  proceeding  either  by  ascending  or 
descending  powers  of  x,  but  there  is  an  expansion  for  log  (1  +  x), 
viz. : — 

log  (1  +  x)  =  x-  Jx2+  Ja;3- Jx'  +  4c; 

me  scries,  however,  is  convergent  for  real  values  of  x  only  when  x 
lies  between  +land  -1.  Other  formula?  which  are  deducible  from 
this  equation  are  given  in  the  portion  of  this  article  relating  to  the 
calculation  of  logarithms. 

We  lave  also  the  fundamental  formula— 


i.)  Limit  of ' 
n) 


,  »ncn  h  is  indefinitely  diminished,  —log  x  ; 

—  =lo« 

x        ° 


Either  of  these  results  might  oe  regarded  as  the  definition  of  log  x  j 
they  may  be  readily  connected  witli  one  another,  for  we  have  in 
genera1 

Jxf'dx=* +  const. 

J  »  +  l 

but  if  n— -1,  this  formula  no  longer  gives  a  result,  rutting, 
however,  71-  -  1  +  A,  where  h  is  indefinitely  small,  we  have 

-  +  const.  —  — j — I-  ^onst.  -  log  x  +  const,  by  (i. ). 

The  result  (ii.)  establishes  a  relation,  which   is   of  historical 

.  between  the  logarithmic  function  and  the  quadrature  of 

the  hyperbola,  for, , by  considering  the  equation  of  the  hyperbola  in 

the  form  xy  —  consi.,  we  see  at  once  that  the  area  included  bi  I      1  n 


A 


hi    arc  of  a  hyperbola,  its  nearest  asymptote,  and  two  ordinates 
'aViiwn  parallel  to  the  other  asymptote  from  points,  on  lh»  first 


asymptote  distant  a  and  b  from  their  point  of  intersection  is  pro- 
portional to  log  —  , 
a 

The  function  log  a-  is  not  a  uniform  function,1  that  is  to  say,  if  x 
denotes  a  complex  variable  of  the  form  a  +  ib,  and  if  complex 
quantities  are  represented  in  the  usual  manner  by  points  in  a  plane, 
then  it  does  not  follow  that  if  x  describes  a  closed  curve  log  x  also 
describes  a  closed  curve  ;  in  fact  we  have 

log  (a  +  ib)  -  log  V(n"  +  &!J+  «(a  +  2inr), 
where  a  is  a  determinate  angle,  and  n  denotes  any  integer.  Thus, 
even  when  the  argument  is  real,  log  x  lias  an  infinite  number  of 
values  ;  for,  putting  6  =  0  and  taking  a  positive,  in  which  case  a  =  0, 
we  obtain  for  log  a  the  infinite  system  of  values  lo-;  o  +  2«Trt.  It 
follows  from  this  property  of  the  function  that  we  cannot  have  for 
log  x.  a  series  which  shall  be  convergent  for  all  values  of  x,  as  is  the 
case  with  sin  x,  cos  x,  and  t*  ;  as  such  a  series.could  only  represent 
a  uniform  function,  and  in  fact  the  equation 

log  (1  +x)  =  x-lx-+  Ja.-3-  ix*+  4c, 
is  true  only  when  the  analytical  modulus  of  a:  is  less  than  unity. 

The  notation  log  x  is  generally  employed  in  English  works,  but 
Continental  writers  usually  denote  the  function  by  lx  or  Igx. 

History. — The  invention  of  logarithms  has  been  accorded 
to  John  Napier,  baron  of  Merchiston,  in  Scotland,  with  a 
unanimity  which  is  rare  with  regard  to  important  scientific 
discoveries.  The  first  announcement  was  made  in  Napier's 
Mirifiei  logariihmorum  canonis  desoriptio  (Edinburgh, 
1614),  which  contains  an  account  of  the  nature  of  loga- 
rithms, and  a  table  giving  natural  sines  and  their  logarithms 
for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant  to  seveu  or  eight  figures. 
These  logarithms  are  not  what  would  now  be  called 
Napierian  or  hyperbolic  logarithms  (i.e.,  logarithms  to  the 
base  e),  though  closely  connected  with  them,  the  relation 
between  the  two  being 

_  L 

c--,10h    I"7,  or  L ~  10' log,  107-107/, 
where  I  denotes  the  logarithm  to  base  e  and  L  denotes 
Napier's  logarithm.     The  relation  between  N  (a  sine)  and 
L  its  Napierian  logarithm  is  therefore 

_  1. 
N  =  107c    i«', 

and  the  logarithms  decrease-as  the  sines  increase.  Napier 
died  in  1617,  and  his  posthumous  work  Mirifiei  loyarilh- 
morum  canonis  constructio,  explaining  the  mode  of  construc- 
tion of  the  table,  appeared  in  1019,  edited  by  his  son. 

Henry  Briggs,  then  professor  of  geometry  at  Gresnam 
College,  London,  and  afterwards  Savilian  professor  of 
geometry  at  Oxford,  admired  the  Canon  mirificus  so  much 
that  he  resolved  to  visit  Napier.  In  a  letter  to  Ussher  he 
writes,  "  Naper,  lord  of  Markinston,  hath  set  my  head  and 
hands  at  york  with  his  new  and  admirable  logarithms.  I 
hope  to  see  him  this  summer,  if  it  please  God  ;  for  I  never 
saw  a  book  which  j-ieased  me  better,  and  made  me  more 
wonder."  Briggs  accordingly  visited  Napier  in  1615,  and 
stayed  with  him  a  whole  month.  He  brought  with  him 
6ome  calculations  he  had  made,  and  suggested  to  Napier 
the  advantages  that  would  result  from  the  choice  of  10  as 
a  base,  having  explained  them  previously  in  Lis  lectures  at 
Gresham  College,  and  written  to  Napier  on  the  subject. 
Napier  said  that  he  had  already  thought  of  the  change,  and 
pointed  out  a  slight  improvement,  viz.,  that  the  character- 
istics of  numbers  greater  than  unity  should  be  positive  and 
not  negative,  as  suggested  by  Briggs.  In  1616  Briggs 
again  visited  Napier  and  showed  him  the  work  in-  had 
accomplished,  and,  he  says,  he  would  gladly  have  paid  him 
a  third  visit  in  1617  had  Napier's  life  been  spared. 

Briggs's  Loga/rithmorum  chilias  prima  was  published, 
probably  privately,  in  1617,  after  Napier's  death,  as  in 
the  short  preface  he  states  that  why  his  logarithms  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  introduced  by  Napier  "sperandtim,  ejus 
librum  posthumum  aliunde  nobis  prnpediem  satisfacturum." 
The  liber  poslhumus  was  the  Ca  islrurXio  already 

'cried.     This  work    of    Briggs's.    which  contains  the 
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first  published  table  of  decimal  ur  common  logarithms,  is 
only  a  small  octavo  tract  of  sixteen  pages,  and  gives  the 
logarithms  of  numbers  from  unity  to  1000  to  14  places  of 
decimals.  There  is  no  author's  name,  place,  or  date.  The 
date  of  publication  is,  however,  fixed  as  1617  by  a  letter 
from  Sir  Henry  Bourchier  to  Ussher,  dated  December  G. 
1617,  containing  the  passage — "Our  kind  friend.  Mr  Briggs. 
hath  lately  published  a  supplement  to  the-most  excellent 
tables  of  logarithms,  which  I  presume  he  has  sent  to  you." 
Briggs'a  tract  of  1617  is  extremely  rare,  and  has  generally 
beeu  ignored  or  incorrectly  described.  Hutton  erroneously 
states  that  it  contains  the  logarithms  to  8  places,  and 
his  account  has  been  followed  by  most  writers.  There  is  a 
copy  in  the  British  Museum. 

Briggs  continued  to  labour  assiduously  at  the  calculation 
of  logarithms,  and  in  1621  published  his  Arithmetica 
logarithmica,  a  folio  work  containing  the  logarithms  of  the 
numbers  from  1  to  20,000,  and  from  90,000  to  100,000 
(and  in  some  copies  to  101,000)  to  14  places  of  decimals. 
The  table  occupies  300  pages,  and  there  is  an  introduction 
of  88  pages  relating  to  the  mode  of  calculation  of  the  tables, 
and  the  applications  of  logarithms. 

There  was  thus  left  a  gap  between  20,000  and  90,000, 
which  was  filled  up  by  Adrian  Vlacq,  who  published  at 
Gouda,  in  Holland,  in  162S,  a  table  containing  the  loga- 
rithms of  the  numbers  from  unity  to  100,000  to  10  places 
of  decimals.  Having  calculated  70,000  logarithms  and 
copied  only  30,000,  Vlacq  would  have  been  quite  entitled 
to  have  called  his  a  new  work.  He  designates  it,  however, 
only  a  second  edition  of  Briggs's  Arithmetica  logaritlimica, 
the  title  running  Arithmetica  logarithmica  sive  logarith- 
morum  chiliades  centum,  .  .  .  Editio  secunda  aucta  pel' 
Adrianum  Vlacq,  Goudauum.  This  table  of  Ylacq's  was 
published,  with  an  English  explanation  prefixed,  at  London 
in  1031  under  the  title  Logarithmicall  Arithmetihe  .  .  . 
London,  printed  by  George  Miller,  1631.  There  are  also 
copies  with  a  French  title  uage  and  introduction  (Gouda, 
1623). 

Briggs  had  himself  been  engaged  in  filling  up  the  gap, 
and  in  a  letter  to  Pell,  written  after  the  publication  of 
Vlacq's  work,  and  dated  October  25,  162S,  he  says : — 

"My  desire  was  to  have  those  chiliades  that  are  wantiuge 
betwixt  20  and  90  calculated  and  printed,  and  I  had  done  them  all 
almost  by  my  selfe,  and  by  some  frendes  whom  my  rules  had  suffi- 
ciently informed,  and  by  agreement  the  busines  was  conveniently 
parted  amongst  us  ;  but  I  am  eased  of  that  charge  and  care  by  one 
Adrian  Vlacciue,  an  Hollander,  who  hnthe  done  all  the  whole 
hundred  chiliades  and  printed  them  in  Latin,  Dutche,  and 
Frenche,  1000  bookes  in  these  3  languages,  and  hathe  sould  them 
almost  all.  But  he  hathe  cutt  off  4  of  my  figures  throughout ; 
and  hathe  left  out  my  dedicatiun,  and  to  the  reader,  and  two 
chapters  the  12  and  13,  in  the  rest  he  hath  not  varied  from  me  at 
all." 

The  original  calculation  of  the  logarithms  of  numbers 
from  unity  to  101,000  was  thus  performed  by  Briggs  and 
Vlacq  between  1615  and  1628.  Vlacq's  table  is  that  from 
which  all  the  hundreds  of  tables  of  logarithms  that  have 
subsequently  appeared  have  been  derived.  It  contains  of 
course  many  errors,  which  have  gradually  been  discovered 
and  corrected  in  the  course  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  that  have  elapsed,  but  no  fresh  calculation  has  been 
published.  Tho  only  exception  is  Mr  Sang's  table  (1871), 
part  of  which  was  the  result  of  an  original  calculation. 

The  first  calculation  or  publication  of  Briggian  or  common 
logarithms  of  trigonometrical  functions  was  made  in  1620 
by  Gunter,  who  was  Briggs's  colleague  as  professor  of 
astronomy  in  Gresham  College.  The  title  of  Guuter's 
book,  which  is  very  scarce,  is  Canon  triangulorum.  and  it 
contains  logarithmic  sines  and  tangents  for  every  minute  of 
the  quadrant  to  7  places  of  decimals. 

The  next  publication  was  due  to  Vlacq,  who  appi  nded  to 
Ilia  logarithms  of  numbers  in  the  Arithmetica  luyarii 


of  162S  a  table  gmng  log  sines,  tangents,  and  secants  foi 
every  minute  of  the  quadrant  to  10  places;  these' were 
obtained  by  calculating  the  logarithms  of  the  natural  sines, 
&C,  given  in  the  Thesaurus  JJathemulicus  of  Pitiscus  (1613). 

During  the  last  years  of  his  lite  Briggs  devoted  himself 
to  the  calculation  of  logarithmic  sines,  it,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1631  he  had  all  bat  completed  a  logarithmic 
canon  to  every  hundredth  of  a  degree.  This  work  was 
published  by  Vlacq  at  his  own  expense  at  Gouda  in  1633, 
under  tlie  title  Trigonometria  Britannica.  It  contains  log 
sines  (to  14  places)  and  tangents  (to  10  places),  besides 
natural  sines,  tangeuts,  and  secants,  ut  intervals  of  a 
hundredth  of  a  degree.  In  the  same  year  Vlacq  published 
at  Gouda  his  Trigonometria  artijicialis,  giving  log  sines  and 
tangents  to  every  10  seconds  of  the  quadrant  to  10  places. 
This  work  aiso  contains  the  logarithms  ot  the  numbers  from 
unity  to  20,000  taken  from  the  Arithmetica  logarithmica 
of  1628.  Briggs  appreciated  clearly  the  advantages  of  a 
centesimal  division  of  the  quadrant,  and  by  dividing  the 
degree  into  hundredth  parts  instead  of  into  minutes,  mads 
a  step  towards  a  reformation  in  this  respect,  and  but  for 
the  appearance  of  Vlacq's  work  the  decimal  division  of  the 
degree  might  have  become  recognized,  as  is  now  the  case 
with  the  corresponding  division  of  the  second.  The  calcu- 
lation of  the  logarithms  not  only  of  numbers  but  also  ol 
the  trigonometrical  functions  is  therefore  due  to  Briggs  and 
Vlacq  ;  and  the  results  contained  in  their  four  fundamental 
works — Arithmetica  logarithmica  (Briggs),  1624  ;  Arith 
metica  logarithmica  (Vlacq),  162S;  'Trigonometria  Britan- 
nica (Briggs),  1633  ;  Trigonometria  artijicialis  (Vlacq), 
1633 — have  never  been  superseded  by  any  subsequent 
calculations. 

A  translation  of  Napier's  Desa-iptio  was  made  by  Edward 
Wright,  whose  name  is  well  known  in  connexion  with  the 
history  of  navigation,  and  after  his  death  published  by  his 
son  at  London  in  1G16  under  the  title  A  Description  of  tin. 
admirable  Table  of  Logarithms  (12mo) ;  the  edition  was 
revised  by  Napier  himself.  Both  the  Dcscriptio  (1614) 
and  the  Constructio  (1619)  were  reprinted  ut  Ljons  in 
1620  by  Bartholomew  Vincent,  who  thus  was  the  first  to 
publish  logarithms  on  the  Continent. 

Napier  calculated  no  logarithms  of  numbers,  and,  as 
already  stated,  the  logarithms  invented  by  him  were  not 
to  base  e.  The  first  logarithms  to  the  base  e  were  published 
by  John  Speidell  in  his  Xew  Logarithms  (London,  1619), 
which  contains  hyperbolic  log  sines,  tangeuts,  and  secants 
for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant  to  5  places  of  decimals.' 

In  1624  Benjamin  Ursinus  published  at  Cologne  a  canon 
of  logarithms  exactly  similar  to  Napier's  in  the  Descriptio  of 
1614,  only  much  enlarged.  The  interval  of  the  arguments 
is  10",  and  the  results  are  given  to  8  places;  iu  Napier's 
canon  the  interval  is  1',  and  the  number  of  pluces  is  7.' 
The  logarithms  are  strictly  Napierian,  and  the  arrangement 
is  identical  with  that  in  the  canon  of  1614.  This  is  the 
largest  Napierian  canon  that  has  ever  been  published. 

Kepler  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  invention  of 
logarithms,  and  iu  1624  he  published  at  Marburg  a  tablt 
of  Napierian  logarithms  of  sines,  with  certain  additional 
columns  to  facilitate  special  calculation  . 

The    first  publication    of    Bri     tan    logarithms   on   the 
Continent  is  duo  to  Wingate,   who  published  at  Pa 
1625  his  Arithmitique  ,  containing  seven- 

figure  logarithms  of  numbers  up  to  10QO,  and  log  sines  and 
tangents  from  Guuter's  Canon  (1620).  In  the  following 
year,  1626,  Denis  Henrion  published  at  Paris  a  TraictS  de» 
Loaarithmes,  containing  Briggs'a  logarithms  of  numbers  up 
to  20,001  to  10  places,  and  Gutter's  log  sines  and  tangent? 
to  7  places  for  every  minute.  Iu  the  sami  year  lie  Deck*-1 
also  published  at  Gouda  a  work  entitled  Niextwe  TeikonS!- 
inhoudende  de  Logarithm  voor  de  Ghetal/en  beginnr*  ' 
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I  fo/10,000,  which  contained  logarithms  of  numbers  up  to 
10,000  to  10  places,  taken  from  Briggs's  Arithmetica  of 
1624,  and  Gunter's  log  sines  and  tangents  to  7  places  for 
•very  minute.  Vlacq  rendered  assistance  in  the  publication 
work,  and  the  privilege  is  made  out  to  him. 
Tbe  preceding  paragraphs  contain  abrief  account  of  tli  e  main 
'acts  relating  to  the  invention  of  logarithms.  In  describing 
;he  contents  of  the  works  referred  to  the  language  and 
lotation  of  the  present  day  have  been  adopted,  so  that  for' 
sxample  a  table  to  radius  10,000,000  is  described  in  a 
to  7  places,  and  so  on.  Also,  although  logarithms 
have  been  spoken  of  as  to  the  base  e,  etc.,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  neither  Napier  nor  Briggs,  nor  any  of  their 
successors  till  long  afterwards,  had  any  idea  of  connecting 
logarithms  with  exponents. 

The  invention  of  logarithms  and  the  calculation  of  the 
earlier  tables  form  a  very  striking  episode  in  the  history  of 
exact  science,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Principia  of 
Newton,  there  is  no  mathematical  work  published  in  the 
country  which  has  produced,  such  important  consequences, 
or  to  which  so  much  interest  attaches  as  to  Napier's 
Descriptio.  The  calculation  of  tables  of  the  natural 
trigonometrical  functions  may  be  said  to  have  formed  the 
work  of  the  last  half  of  the  16th  century,  and  the  great 
canon  of  natural  sines  for  every  10  seconds  to  15  places 
which  had  been  calculated  by  Rheticus  was  published  by 
Pitiscus  only  in  1613,  the  year  before  that  in  which  the 
Descriptio  appeared.  In  the  construction  of  the  natural 
trigonometrical  tables  England  had  taken  no  part,  and  it 
•s  remarkable  that  the  discovery  of  the  principles  and  the 
formation  of  the  tables  that  were  to  revolutionize  or  super- 
sede r.U  the  methods  of  calculation  then  in  use  should  have 
been  so  rapidly  effected  and  developed  in  a  country  in 
which  so  little  attention  had  been  previously  devoted  to 
such  questions. 

The  only  possible  rival  to  Napier  in  the  invention  of 
logarithms  is  Justus  Byrgius,  who  about  the  same  time 
constructed  a  rude  kind  of  logarithmic  or  rather  anti- 
logarithmic  table ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Napier's  system  was  conceived  and  perfected  before 
that  of  Byrgius  ;  and  in  date  of  publication  Napier  has  the 
advantage  by  six  years.  The  title  of  the  work  of  Byrgius 
is  A  rithmelische  and  qeomelrische  Progress-Tabtden  ;  in  his 
table  he  has  log  1  =  6  and  log  10  =  230270022.  The  only 
contemporary  reference  to  Byrgius  is  contained  in  the 
sentence  of  Kepler,  "Apices  logistici  Justo  Byrgio  multis 
annis  ante  editionem  .Neperianam  viam  prajiverunt  ad  hos 
ipsissimos  logarithmos,"  which  occurs  in  the  "Pnecepta" 
prefixed  to  the  Tabids  Jlv  Udphina  (1627)  ;  the  apices  are 
the  signs  °,  ',  ",  used  to  denote  the  orders  of  sexagesimal 
fractions.  The  system  of  Byrgius  is  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  Napier.and.it  is  to  the  latter  alone  that  the  world  is. 
indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  Logarithms.  The  claims  of 
Byrgius  are  discussed  in  Kastner's  GeschiclUe  der  Mathe- 
maiik,  vol.  ii-  p.  375,  and  voL  iii.  p.  14  ;  Montucla's  His- 
toire  des  Mathcmatiqites,  vol.  ii  p  10;  Delambre's  Histoire 
,iomie  -noderne,  voL  i.  p.  560  ;  De  Morgan's  article 
on  "Tables"  in  the  English  <  .  and  Mr  Mark 

Napier's  Memoirs  of  John  Napier  of  .\ferchiston  (1834). 

An  account  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  logarithms  is  given  by  Hutton  in  his  History 
of  Logarithms,  prefixed  to  all  the  early  editions  ol 
logarithmic  table?,  and  also  printed  in  vol.  i.  pp.  300-340  of 
his  Tracts  (1812)  ;  but  unfortunately  Hutton  has  inter- 
preted all  Briggs's  statements  with  regard  to  the  invention  of 
decimal  logarithms  in  a  manner  clearly  contrary  to  their  true 
meaning,  and  untair  to  Napier,  This  has  naturally  produced 
retaliation,  and  Mr  Mark  Napier  has  not  only  successfully 
refuted  Hutton,  but  has  fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme 
of  attempting  to  reduce  Briggs  to  the  level  of  a  mere  com- 


puter. It  seems  strange  that  the  relations  of  Napier  and 
Briggs  with  regard  to  the  invention  of  decimal  logarithms 
should  have  formed  matter  for  controversy.  The  state- 
E  both  agree  in  all  particulars,  and  the  warmest 
frieudship  subsisted  between  them.  Napier  at  his  death 
left  his  manuscripts  to  Briggs,  and  all  the  writings  of  the 
latter  show  the  greatest  reverence  for  him.  The  words 
that  occur  on  the  title  page  of  the  Logarithm! call  arith 
itictike  of.  1631  are  "These  numbers  were  first  invented  by 
the  most  excellent  Iohn  Neper,  Baron  of  Merchiston  ;  and 
the  same  were  transformed,  and  the  foundation  and  use  of 
them  illustrated  with  his  approbation  by  Henry  Briggs." 
No  doubt,  the  invention  of  decimal  logarithms  occurred 
both  to  Napier  and  to  Briggs  independently  ;  but  the  latter 
not  only  first  announced  the  advantage  of  the  change,  but 
actually  undertook  and  completed  tables  of  the  new 
logarithms.  For  more  detailed  information  relating  to 
Napier,  Briggs,  and  Vlacq,  and  the  invention  of  logarithms, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  life  of  Briggs  in  Ward's  Lives  of 
tlte  Professors  of  Gresham  College,  London,  1740;  Thomas 
Smith's  Vitie  quorundam  erudilissimorum  et  illusirunn 
viromm  (Vita  Henrici  Briggii),  London,  1707;  Mr 
Mark  Napier's  Memoirs  of  John  Napier  already  referred  to, 
and  the  same  author's  Naperi  libri  qui  supersunt  (1839) ; 
Hutton 's  History ;  De  Morgan's  article  already  referred 
to;  Delambre's  Histoire  de  t '  Astronomic  Moderne ;  the 
report  on  mathematical  tables  in  the  Report  of  th*-  British 
Association  for  1873  ;  and  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for 
October  and  December  1872  and  May  1873.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  date  usually  assigned  to  Briggs's  first 
visit  to  Napier  is  1616  and  not  1615  as  stated  above,  the 
reason  being  that  Napier  was  generally  supposed  to  have 
died  in  1618  ;  but  it  was  shown  by  Mr  Mark  Napier  that 
the  true  date  is  1617. 

For  a  description  of  existing  logarithmic  tables,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  constructed,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  article  Tables  (Mathematical).  In  what 
follows  only  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
logarithms,  subsequent  to  the  facts  connected  with  their 
invention  and  the  original  calculations,  will  be  noticed. 

■Nathaniel  Roe's  Tabulse  lognrithmicse  (1633)  was  the  first  com- 
plete seven-figure  table  that  was  published.  It  contains  seven- 
figure  logarithms  of  numbers  from  1  to  100,000,  with  characteristics 
nnseparated  from  the  mantissa?,  and  was  formed  from  Ylacq's  table 
(1628)  by  leaving  out  the  last  three  figures.  All  the  figures  of  the 
number  are  given  at  the  heads  of  the  columns,  except  the  last  two, 
which  run  down  the  extreme  columns, — 1  to  50  on  the  left  haDdside, 
and  50  to  100  on  the  right  hand  side.  The  first  four  figures  of  the 
logarithms  are  printed  at  the  tops  of  the  columns.  There  is  thus 
an  advance  half  way  towards  the  arrangement  now  univeisal  in  seven- 
figure  tables.  The  final  step  was  made  by  John  Newton  in  his 
Trigonxmomctria  Britannica  (1658),  a  work  which  is- also  noticeable 
as  being  the  only  extensive  eight-figure  table  that  has  ever  been 
published  ;  it  contains  logarithms  of  sines,  &c,  as  well  as  loga- 
rithms of  numbers. 

In.  1705  appeared  the.  original  edition  of  Rherwin's  tables,  the 
first  "of  the  series  of  ordinary  seven-figure  tables  of  logarithms  of 
numbers  and  trigonometrical  functions  such  as  are  in  general  use 
now.  The  work  went  through  several  editions  during  the  last 
century,  and  was  at  length  supenscded  in  \7~5  by  Hntton's  tables, 
which  have  continued  in  successive  editions  to  maintain  theii 
position  up  'to  the  present  time. 

In  1717  Abraham  Sharp  published  in  his  Geometry  Improv'd  the 
I  logarithms  of  numbers  from  1  to  100,  anil  of  pro; 
I  10  to  1100,  to  61  places  ;  these  were  copied  into  the  later  editions 
of  Sherwin  and  other  works. 

In    1742  a  seven-figure  table  was  published  in  quarto  form  by 
Gardiner,  which  is  celebrated  on  account  of  its  accuracy  and  of  the 
of  the  printing.       A  French  edition,  which  closely  re- 
sembles the  original,  was  published  at  Avignon  in  1770. 

In  1783  appeared  at   Paris  the  first  edition  of  Callet's  tables, 
which  correspond  to  those  of  Hutton  in  England.    These  tables, 
which  form  perhaps  the  most  complete  ami.  practically  w 
lection  of  logarithms  for  the  general  computer  that  has  been  pub. 
liehed,  have  passed  through  many  editions,  and  are  still  in  use 

In  1794  Vega,  published  his  Thesaurus  lowirithmorwn  c 
a  folio  volume  containing  a  reprint  of  the  logarithms  of  numbers 
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from  Vlacq's  Arithmetica  logdrithmica  of  1628,  and  Trigonometria 
artificialis  of  1633.  The  logarithms  of  numbers  are  arranged  as  in 
an  ordinary  seven-figure  table.  In  addition  to  the  logarithms 
reprinted  from  the  Trigonometria,  there  are  given  logarithms  for 
every  second  of  the  first  two  degrees,  which  were  the  result  of  an 
original  calculation.  Vega  devoted  great  attention  to  the  detection 
and  correction  of  the  errors  in  Vlacq  8  work  of  1628.  He  also  pub- 
lished in  1797,  In  2  vols.  8vo,  a  collection  of  logarithmic  and 
trigonometrical  tables  which  has  passed  through  many  editions,  a 
very  useful  one  volume  stereotype  edition  having  been  published  in 
1840  by  Hiilsse.  The  tables  in  this  work  may  be  regarded  as  to 
some  extent  supplementary  to  those  in  Callet. 

if  we  consider  only  the  logarithms  of  numbers,  the  main  line  of 
descent  from  the  original  calculation  of  Briggs  and  Vlacq  is  Roe, 
John  Newton,  Sherwin,  Gardiner ;  there  are  then  two  branches, 
viz.,  Hutton  founded  on  Sherwin  and  Callet  on  Gardiner,  and  the 
editions  of  Vega  form  a  separate  offshoot  from  the  original  tables. 
Among  the  most  useful  and  accessible  of  modern  ordinary  seven- 
figure  tables  of  logarithms  of  numbers  and  trigonometrical  functions 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Bremiker,  Schrbn,  and  Bruhns.  For 
logarithms  of  numbers  only  perhaps  Babbage's  table  is  the  most 
convenient. 

•In  1871  Mr  Sang  published  a  seven-figure  table  of  logarithms  of 
numbers  extending  from  20,000  to  200,000  ;  and  the  logarithms  of 
the  numbers  between  100,000  and  200,000  were  calculated  de  novo 
by  Mr  Sang  as  if  logarithms  had  neveF  been  computed  before.  In 
tables  extending  from  10,000  to  100,000  the  differences  near  the 
beginning  of  the  table  are  large,  and  they  are  so  numerous  that  the 
proportional  parts  must  either  be  very  crowded,  or  some  of  them  have 
to  be  omitted;  and  to  diminish,  this  inconvenience  many  tables 
extend  to  108,000.  By  beginning  the  table  at  20,000  instead  of  at 
10,000,  the  differences  are  halved  hi  magnitude,  while  the  number 
of  them  in  a  page  is  quartered.  In  this  table  multiples  of  the 
differences,  instead  of  proportional  parts,  are  given. 

As  regards  the  logarithms  of  trigonometrical  functions,  the  nex't 
great  advance  on  the  Trigonometria  artificialis  took  place  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  afterwards,  when  Michael  Taylor  published  in 
1792  his  seven-decimal  table  of  log  sines  and  tangents  to  every 
second  of  the  quadrant ;  it  was  calculated  by  interpolation  from 
the  Trigonometria  to  10  places  and  then  contracted  to  7.  On 
account  of  the  great  size  of  this  table,  and  for  other  reasons,  it 
never  came  into  very  general  use,  .  Bagay's  Nouvdlcs  tables 
astronomiques  (1829),  which  also  contains  leg  sines  and  tangents  to 
every  second,  being  preferred,  but  this  work  is  now  difficult  to  pro- 
cure. The  only  other  logarithmic  canon  to  every  second  that  has 
been  published  forms  the  second  volume  of  Shortrede's  Logarithmic 
Tables  (1849).  It  contains  also  proportional  parts,  and  is  the  most 
complete  and  accessible  table  of  logarithms  for  every  second. 
Shortrede's  tables  originally  appeared  in  1844  in  one  volume,  during 
the  author's  absence  in  India ;  but,  not  being  satisfied  with  them  in 
some  respects,  he  made  various  alterations,  and  published  a  second 
edition  in  two  volumes  in  1849.  There  have  been  subsequent 
editions  of  tho  volume  containing  the  trigonometrical  canon.  The 
work  is  an  important  one,  and  the  pages  are  clear,  although  the 
number  of  figures  on  each  is  v.ery  great. 

On  the  proposition  of  Carnot,  Prieur,  and  Brunet,  the  French 
Government  decided  in  1784  that  new  tables  of  sines,  tangents,  &c, 
and  their  logarithms,  should  be  calculated  in  relation  to  the  cen- 
tesimal division  of  the  quadrant.  Prony  was  charged  with  the 
direction  of  the  work,  anji  was  expressly  required  "Non  seulement 
a  composer  des  tables  qui  ne  laissassent  rien  k  desirer  quant  a, 
l'exactitude,  mais  a.- en  faire  le  monument  de  calcul  le  plus  vauto  et 
le  plus  imposant  qui  eflt  jamais  £te  execute  ou  meme  codcu." 
Thosexngaged  upon  the  work  were  divided  into  three  sections :  the 
first  consisted  of  five  or  six  mathematicians,  including  Legendre, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  purely  analytical  work,  or  the  calculation 
of  the  fundamental  numbers  ;  the  second  section  consisted  of  seven 
or  eight  calculators  possessing  some  mathematical  knowledge  ;  and 
the  third  comprised  seventy  or  eighty  ordinary  computers.  The 
work,  which  was  performed  wholly  in  duplicate,  and  independ- 
ently by  two  divisions  of  computers,  occupied  two  years.  As*  a 
consequence  of  the  double  calculation,  there  are  two  manuscripts 
in  existence,  one  of  which  is  deposited  at  tho  Observatory,  and  the 
other  in  the  library  of  the  Institute,  at  Paris.  Each  of  the  two 
manuscripts  consists  essentially  of  seventeen  large  folio  volumes, 
the  contents  being  as  follows  : — 

Logarithms  of  numbers  up  to  200,000 8  vols. 

Natural  sines 1     n 

Logarithms  of  the  ratios  of  arcs  to  sines  from  0  ■00000  to  0'OfiOOO, 

and  lojf  sines  throughout  tho  quadrant  4    „ 

Logarithms  of  the  rat'o:  of  arcs  to  tangents  from  0? '00000  to 

0' '05000,  and  log  tangents  throughout  tho  quadrant  4     ,. 

The  trigonometrical  results  are  given  for  every  hundred* 
thousandth  of  tho  quadrant  (10"  centesimal  or  3"'24  sexagesimal). 
The  tables  were  all  calculated  tb  14  places,  with  the  intention 
that  only  12  should  be  published,  but  the  twelfth  fignro  is  not  to 
be  rolled  upon,      The  ubles  have  never  been  published   ami  are 
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generally  known  as  the  Tables  du  Cadastre,  or,  in  England,  as  the: 
great  French  manuscript  tables. 

A  very  full  account  of  the  Tables  du  Cadastre,  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  methods  of  calculation,  formulas  employed,  &c,  has- 
been  published  by  M.  Lefort  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Annates  de  VObserva- 
toire  de  Paris.  The  printing  of  the  table  of  natural  sines  was  once 
begun,  and  M.  Lefort  states  that  he,  has  seen  six  copies,  all  incom- 
plete, although  including  the  last  page.  Babbage  compared  bis- 
table with  the  Tables  du  Cadastre,  and  M.  Lefort  has  given  in  his 
paper  just  referred  to  most  important  lists  of  errors  in  Vlacq 's  and 
Briggs' s  logarithms  of  numbers  which  were  obtained  by  comparing 
the  manuscript  tables  with  those  contained  in  the  Arithmetica 
logarithmica  of  1624  and  of  1628.  These  are  almost  the  only  uses 
that  have  been  made  of  the  French  tables,  the  calculation  of  which 
involved  so  great  an  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  late  Mr  John  Thomson  ol 
Greenock  made  an  independent  calculation  of  the  logarithms  ol 
numbers  up  to  120,000  to  12  places,  and -that  the  manuscript  oi 
the  table  was  presented  in  1S74  to  the  Pkoyal  Astronomical  Society 
by  his  sister.  The  table  has  been  used  to  verify  the  errata  which- 
M.  Lefort  found  in  Vlacq  and  Briggs  by  means  of  the  Tables  du 
Cadastre.  An  account  of  Mr  Thomson's  table,  and  of  this  and  othei 
comparisons  between  it  and  the  printed  tables,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Monthly  Notices  of  the  Society,  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  447-75  (1874). 

Although  the  Tables  du  Cadastre  have  never  been  publisheds 
other  tables  have  appeared  in  which  the  quadrant  is  divided  cen-- 
tesimally,  the  most  important  of  these  being  Hobert  and  Ideler's 
Nouvellcs  tables  trigonome'triques  (1799),  and  Borda  and  Delambre's- 
Tables  trigonom&triqucs  decimates  (1800-1).  The  former  work 
contains  natural  and  log  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  and  .cotangents 
to  7  places,  up  to  3°  (centesimal)  at  intervals  of  10"  (centesimal- 
and  thence  to  50°  at  intervals  of  1'.  The  latter  gives  log  sines,, 
cosines,  tangents,  and  cosines  for  centesimal  arguments,  viz.,  fromO' 
to  10'  at  intervals  of  10",  and  from  0°  to  50  at  intervals  of  1C, 
to  11  places,  and  also,  in  another  table,  log  sines,  cosines,  tangents,, 
cotangents,  secants,  and  cosecants  from  0  to  3°  at  intervals  of  10",' 
and  thence  to  50°  at  intervals  of  1'  to  7  places.  After  the  work  was 
printed  it  was  read  by  Delambre  with  the  Tables  du  Cadastre,  an<T. 
a  number  of  last-figure  errors  which  are  given  in  the  preface  were 
thus  detected.  Callet's  tables  already  referred  to  contain  in  &> 
convenient  form  logarithms  of  trigonometrical  functions  for  cen- 
tesimal arguments. 

Two  tables  of  logarithms  of  numbers  which  have  been  recently 
published  may  be  noticed,  as  they  involve  points  of  novelty.  The 
first  of  these  is  Pineto's  Tables  de  logarithmcs  (St  Petersburg, 
1871).  The  tables  are  intended  to  give  in  a  small  space  (56  pages) 
all  the  results  that  can  be  obtained  from  a  complete  ten-figure  table 
by  means  of  the  following  principle : — only  the  logarithms  of  tho 
numbers  from  1,000,000  to  1,011,000  are  given  directly,  all  other 
numbers  being  brought  within  the  range  of  this  table  by  multipli- 
cation by  a  factor,  the  logarithm  of  which  factor  is  to  be  subtracted 
from  the  logarithm  in  the  table.  A  list  of  the  most  convenient- 
factors  and  their  logarithms  is  given  in  a  separate  table.  The 
principle  of  multiplying  by  a  factor  which  is  subsequently  cancelled 
by  subtracting  its  logarithm  i6  one  that  is  frequently  employed1, 
in  the  calculation  of  logarithms,  but  the  peculiarity  of  the  present 
work  is  that  it  forms  part  of  the  process  of  using  the  table.  The 
other  tables,  which  occupy  only  ten  pages,  were  published  in  & 
tract  entitled  Tables  de  logarithmes  a  12  decimates  jusqu'  a  434 
milliards  by  MM.  Namur  and  Mansion  at  Brussels  in  1877.  The 
fact  that  the  differences  of  the  logarithms  of  numbers  near  to 
434294  (these  being  the  first  figures  of  the  modulus  of  the  Briggian 
logarithms)  commenced  with  the  figures  100...,  so  that  the  int<  Re- 
lations in  this  part  of  the  table  are  very  easily  aud  accurately  per- 
formed, is  ingeniously  made  use  of.  A  table  is  given  of  logarithm! 
of  numbers  near  to  434294,  and  other  numbers  are  brought 
the  range  of  the  table  by  multiplication  by  one  or  two  factors  which, 
are  indicated. 

In  the  ordinary  tables  of  logarithms  the  natural  numbers  are  all. 
integers,  while  the  logarithms  tabulated  are  incommensurable.  Ip 
an  antilogarithmic  table,  the  logarithms  are  exact  quantities  such  as- 
•00001,  '00002,  &c,  and  the  numbers  are  incommensurable.  The 
earliest  and  largest  table  of  this  kind  that  has  been  constructed  is 
Dodson's  Antilogarithmic  canon  (1742),  which  gives  the  numbera  • 
to  11  places,  corresponding  to  the  logarithms  from  '00001  to 
'99999  at  intervals  of  '00001.  '  The  ouly  other  extensive  tables  .of 
the  same  kind  that  have  been  published  occur  in  Shortrede's  Logar- 
ithmic tables  already  referred  to,  and  in  Filipowski's  Table  of 
antilogarithms  (1849).  Both  are  similar  to  Dodson's  tables,  frou? 
which  they  were  derived,  but  they  ouly  givo  numbers  to  7  n] 

The  most  elaborate   table  of  hyperbolic  logarithms  that  exists 
is  due  to  Wolfram,  a  Dutch  lieutenant  of  artillery.      II  i    table 
the  logarithms  of  nil  numbers    up  to  2200,   and  of  primes 
also  of  a  great  many  composite  numbers)  from  2200  to  10,009,   to- 
48  decimal  places.       The    tablo   appeared  in  Schulzo'a  Neu\ 
erweiterte    Sa?nmtung    logarithmischtr    Ta/dn     (1778),    and    wntf 
reprinted  in    Vega's    Tliesaurus  (1794),  already  referred  to.  -Six- 
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logarithms  omitted  in  Schulze's  work,  and  which  Wolfram  iiad  been 

■prevented  from  computing  by  a   serious   illness,  were    published 

robsequently,  and  the  tablo  as  given  by  Vega  is  complete.     The 

largest  hyperbolic  table  as  regards  range  wns  published  by  Zacharias 

Dase  at  Vienna  in    1850  under  the   title    Tafcl  der  naturlichen 

LogaritJuncn    der    Zahlcn.      It    gives    hyperbolic   logarithms    of 

■aainbers  from  lOOO'O  to  105000  at  intervals  of  '1  to  7  places,  with 

liffereracea   and    proportional    parts,   arranged  like    an    on 

jeven-figure  tabid- of  Briggian  logarithms.     Tie  ired  in 

the  thirty-fourth  part  (new  series,  vol.  xiv.)  of  the  Annals  of  the 

VuKna  Observatory  (1S51);  but  separate  copies  were  issued 

Hyperbolic   antilogarithins   are  simple    exponentials,    i.e.,   the 

rbolio  antilogavithm  of  x  is  e*.     A  seven-figure  table  of  ex  and 

Briggian  logarithm  from  x=  -01  to  x  =  10  at  intervals   of  -01 

is  given   in   Htilssc's  edition  of  Vega's  Sammlung,  and  in  other 

vtions  of  tables  ;  but  by  far  the  most  complete  table  that  has 

been  published  occurs  in  Guderruann's  Theorie  der  potential-  oder 

vji-hyperbolischcn  Functional,  Berlin,  1S33.    This  work  consists 

of  reprinted  papers  from  Crelle's  Jountfil,  and  one  of  the  tables 

'Contains  the,  Briggian  logarithms  of  the  hyperbolic  sine,  cosine,  and 

tangent  of  x  from  z=»2  to  x  =  5  at  intervals  of  "001  to  9  places,  and 

•from  x  =  5  to  x  =  12  at  intervals  of  0*01  to  10  places.     Since  the 

lyperbolic  sine  and  cosine   of  x  are   respectively  4(e*-e-*)   and 

i[c*  +  e-?),   the  values  of  e1  and  c~x  may  be  deduced  from   the 

results  given  in  the  table  by  simple  addition  and  subtraction. 

Logistic  number*  is  the  old  name  for  what  would  now  be  called 

Jntids  or  fractions.     Thus  a  table  of  log  — ,  where  x  is  the  argu- 

x 
.meet  and  a  a  constant    io  called  a  table  of  logistic  or  proportional 

logarithms;  ind  since  log  —  =  \os  a-  \oe  x  it.  is  clear  that  the  tabular 

results  diner  from  those  given  in  an  ordinary  table  of  logarithms 
-only  by  the  subtraction  of  a  constant  and  a  change  of  sign.  The 
first  table  of  this  kind  appeared  in  Kepler's  Chilias  logarithmorum 

IiJ-4)  alreaav  reterrea  f>.      The  object  of  a  table  of  log  —  is  to 

x 
facilitate  the  working  out  of  proportions  in  which  the  third  term  is 
.»  constant  quantity  a.  In  most  collections  of  tables  of  logarithms, 
.and  especially  those  intended  for  use  in  connexion  with  navigation, 
-there  occurs  a  small  table  of  logistic  logarithms  in  which  a  =  3600" 
,'=l°or  1*),  the  table  giving  log  3600-  log  x,  and  x  being  expressed 
in  minutes  and  seconds.  .It  is  also  common  to  find  tables  in  which 
■a  =  10800"(  =  3°  or  3*),  and  x  is  expressed  in  degrees  (or  hours), 
minutes,  and  seconds.  Such  tables  are  generally  given  to  4  or  5 
places.  The  usual  practice  iu  books  seems  to  he  to  call  logarithms 
I  ic  when  a  is  3600",  and  proportional  when  a  has  any  other 
-Value. 

Gaussian  logarithms  are  intended  to  facilitate  the  finding  of  the 
logarithms  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  numbers  w'hose 
logarithms  are  known,  the  numbers  themselves  being  unknown  ; 
and  on  this  account  they  are  frequently  called  addition  and  sub- 
traction logarithms.  The  object  of  the  table  is  in  fact  to  give 
log  (a±  b)  by  only  one  entry  when  log  a  and  log  b  are  given.  The 
sitility  of  such  logarithms  was  first  pointed  out  by  Leonelli  in  a 
nook  entitled  Supplement  logarilhviiquc,  printed  at  Bordeaux  in 
the  year  XI.  (1802-3)  ;  this  work  being  very  scarce,  a  reprint  of 
it  was  published  by  M.  j.  Houel  in  1S76.  Leonelli  calculated  a 
table  to  14  places;  but  only  a  specimen  of  it  which  appeared  iu 
the  Supplement  was  printed.  The  first  table  that  was  actually  pub- 
lished is  due  to  Gauss,  and  was  printed  in  Zaeh's  Monailiche  Corrc- 
spowdenz,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  498  (1812).  Corresponding  to  the  argument 
A  it  gives,  to  5  places,  B  and  C,  where 

A-log*.    B-log^l  +i.X,    C  =  log(l  +  x). 

*»thatC-A  +  B. 
We  have  identically 

log  (a +  4) -logo  +  log  M  +  —  )  =  log  a  +  B  (for  argument  log  £); 

and,  in  using  the  table,  the  rule  is  to  take  log  a  to  he  the  larger,  of 
the  two  logarithms,  and  to  enter  the  table  with  log  a  -  log  b  as 
argument;  wo  then  have  log  (a  +  b)  —  log  «  +  B,  or,  if  we  please, 
—log  6  +  C.  Tile  formula  for  the  difference  is  log  (a  -  b)  —  log  b  +  A 
ment  sought  in  column  C)  if  log  a  -  log  b  is  greater  than  "30103 
and  -log  b-  A  (argument  sought  i.i  column  B)  if  log  a -log  6  is 
less  than  '30103. 

rinoipal  tables  of  Gaussian  logarithms  aro  (1)  Mathiessen, 
Tafcl  zur  bajuemcrn  Berechnuug  (Altona,  1818)"  giving  !>  and  C  for 
argument  A  to  7  places, — this  table  is  not  a  convenient  one  ;  (2) 
Peter  Gray.  Tables  and  Formula  (London,  18*9),  and  Addendum 
lr-7u,.  riving  full  tables  of  C  and  log  (1  -x)  for  argument  A'to  6 
places ;  (3)  Zech,  Ta/eln  der  Additions-  und  Subtractions-logan ' 
.'Lcipsic,  1849),  giving  7-place  values  oI\B  for  argument  A,  and 
7-place  values  of  C  for  argument  B.  These  tables  appeared 
originally  in   Hulsse's  edition  of  Vega's  Sammlung   (1849) ;    (4) 


I   Wittstein,  Logarithms  dc  Gauss  (Hanover,  ing  values  of 

B   for  argument  A  to  7  places.     This  is  a  large    tabic,  and   the 

arrangement  is  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  seven-figuro  table  of 
,        p,  *  « 

logarithms. 

Iu  1S29  Widenbach  published  at  Copenhagen  a  small  table  of 

X4- 1 
modified  Gaussian  logarithms  giving  log  — — -  (  — D)  corresponding 

x—  1 
to  A  as  argument ;  A  and  D  are  thus  reciprocal,  the  relation  bet 
them  being  iitfact  10A+D-10*  +  10D  +  1,  scthat  either  A  or  D  may 
be  regarded  as  the  argument. 

Gaussian  logarithms  are  chiefly  useful  in  the  calculations  con- 
nected with  the  solution  of  triangles  in  such  a  formula?  as  cot  lC  = 

- — -  tan  (A-  B),  and  iu  the  calculation  of  life  contingencies. 
a  -  o 

Calculation  of  Logarithms. — The  name  logarithm  is 
derived  from  the  words  \6ymv  apiOpos,  the  number  of  the 
ratios,  and  the  way  of  regarding  a  logarithm  which 
justifies  the  name  may  be  explained  as  follows.  Suppose 
that  the  ratio  of  10,  or  any  other  particular  number,  to  1 
is  compounded  of  a  very  great  number  of  equal*  ratios,  as 
for  example  1,000,000,  then  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
ratio  of  2  to  1  is  very  nearly  equal  to  a  ratio  compounded 
of  301,030  of  these  small  ratios,  or  ratimicnls,  that  the 
ratio  of  3  to  1  is  very  nearly  equal  to  a  ratio  compounded 
of  47r,121  of  them,  and  so  on.  The  small  ratio,  or 
ratiuncula,  is  in  fact  that  of  the  millionth  root  of  10  to 
unity,  and  if  we  denote  it  by  the  ratio  of  a  to  1,  then  the 
ratio  of  2  to  1  will  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  a  301.°30 
to  1,  and  soon;  or,  in  other  words,  if  a  denotes  the  millionth 
root  of  10,  then  2  will  be  nearly  equal  to  a  301-030,  3  will 
be  nearly  equal  to  a  47"J"1;  and  so  on. 

Napier's  original  work,  the  Descriptio  canonis  of  1011, 
contained,  not  logarithms  of  numbers,  but  logarithms  of 
sines,  and  the  relations  between  the  sines  and  the  logarithms 
were  explained  by  the  motions  of  points  in  lines, in  a  manner 
not  unlike  that  afterwards  employed  by  Newton  in  the 
method  of  fluxions.  An  account  of  the  processes  by  which 
Napier  constructed  his  table  is  given  in  the  Constructio 
canonis  of  1619.  These  methods  apply,  however,  specially 
to  Napier's  own  kind  of  logarithms,  and  are  different  from 
those  actually  used  by  Briggs  in  the  construction  of  the 
tables  in  the  Arithmetica  logarithmica,  although  some  of 
the  latter  are  the  same  in  principle  as  the  processes  described 
in  an  appendix  to  the  Constructio.  It  may  be  observed 
that  in  the  Constructio  logarithms  are  called  artificials,  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  name  first  employed  by  Napier, 
but  which  he  subsequently  replaced  by  logarithms.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  he  would  have  made  the  change  of 
name  also  in  the  Constructio.  had  he  lived  to  publish  it 
himself. 

The  processes  used  by  Briggs  are  explained  by  him  in 
the  preface  to  the  Arithmetica  logarithmica  ( 1 624).  His 
method  of  finding  the  logarithms  of  the  small  primes,  which 
consists  in  taking  a  great  number  of  continued  geometric 
means  between  unity  and  the  given_  primes,  may  be 
described  as  follows.  He  first  formed  the  table  of  numbers 
and  their  logarithms: 


Xumber. 

Logarithm. 

0 

1 

3-162277  .  .  . 

1778279  .  .  . 

0-25 

1-3335-a  .  .  . 

1-1547S1  .  .  . 

0  0625 

each  quantity  in  the  left  hand  column  being  the  square  rout 
of  the  one  above  it,  and  each  quantity  in  the  right  hand 
column  being  the  half  of  the  one  above  it.  .  To  construct 
this  table  Briggs,  using  about  thirty  places  of  decimals, 
extracted  the  square  root  of  10  fifty-four  times,  and  thus 
found  that  the  logarithm  of  1 '00000  00000  00000  12781 
91493  20032  35  was  000000  00000  00000  05551  11512 
31257  S2702.  and  that  for  numbers  of  this  form  (i.e.,  foe 
numbers  beginning  with  1  followed  by  fifteen  ciphers,  and 
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then  by  seventeen  or  a  less  number  of  significant  figures) 
the  logarithms  were  proportional  to  these  significant  figures. 
He  then  by  means  of  a  simple  proportion  deduced  that 
i  ;  ooooo  ooroo  00000  1)  =  0  00000  00000  00000 
04  542  94481  90325  1804,  so  that,  a  quantity  1-00000 
I H "  I  i"  i  >'  "  0  x  (where  x  consists  of  not  more  than  seven- 
teen figures)  having  been  obtained  by  repeated  extrac- 
tion of  the  square  root  of  a  given  number,  the  loga- 
rithm of  100000  00000  00000  *  could  then  be  found  by 
multiplying  x  by  -00000  00000  00000  04342 

To  find  the  logarithm  of  2,  Briggs  raised  it  to  the  tenth 
power,  viz.,  1024,  and  extracted  the  square  root  of  1024 
forty-seven  times,  the  result  being  1  00000  00000  00000 
16S51  60570  53949  77.  Multiplying  the  significant 
figures  by  4342  ...  he  obtained  the  logarithm  of  this 
quantity,  viz.,  0-00000  00000  00000  07318  55936  90623 
9336,  which  multiplied  by  21T  gave  0-01029  99566  39811 
95265  277444,  the  logarithm  of  1-024,  true  to  17  or  18 
piaces.  Adding  the  characteristic  3,  and  dividing  by  10, 
be  found  (since  2  is  the  tenth  root  of  1024)  log  2  =  -30102 
99958  63981  195.  Briggs  calculated  in  a  similar  manner 
log  6,  and  thence  deduced  log  3. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  first  process  the  value  of 
the  modulus  is  in  fact  calculated  from  the  formula 

h        1     - 

io*  - 1  ™  log,  10 ' 

the  value  of  k  being  _ 

is  in  effect  calculated  from  the  formula 


log102^-l)x       1       x 
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Briggs  also  gave  methods  of  forming  the  mean  propor- 
tionals or  square  roots  by  differences ;  and  the  general 
method  of  constructing  logarithmic  tables  by  means  of 
differences  is  due  to  him. 

The  following  calculation  of  log  5  is  given  as  an  example 
of  the  application  of  a  method  of  mean  proportionals.  -The 
process  consists  in  taking  the  geometric  mean  of  numbers 
above  and  below  5,  the  object  being  to  at  length  arrive  at 
5-000000.  To  every  geometric  mean  in  the  column  of 
numbers  there  corresponds  the  arithmetical  mean  in  the 
column  of  logarithms.  The  numbers  are  denoted  by  A,  B, 
C,  <fcc.j  in  order  to  indicate  their  mode  of  formation. 


lumbers. 

Logarithms. 

A 

— 

1  -oooooo 

o-ooooooo 

B 

= 

10-000000 

1  -ooooooo 

C 

-  s/^AB)  - 

3-162277 

0-5000000 

D 

-  -J(BC)  - 

5  623413 

0  -7500000 

E 

-  *J(CB)  - 

4-216964 

0-6250000 

F 

-  -J(DE\  - 

4-869674 

0-6875000 

O 

-  ^l(BF)  - 

5-232991 

0-7187500 

I! 

-  V(«?)  - 

5-048065 

0-7031250 

I 

-  ^(FB)  - 

4-958069 

0-6953125 

K 

-  *J{H1)  - 

5-002865 

0-6992187 

L 

-  -JUIQ  - 

4-980416 

0,-(V,< 

M 

-  *J(KL)  - 

4  991627 

0-6982421 

X 

-  V(A  1 

4-997242 

0  0987304 

O 

-  V(A'.V, 

5-000052 

0-6989715 

V 

-  V(ato)  - 

■i  998647 

0-698S525 

Q 

-  V(Ofl  - 

4-999350 

0-6989135 

Ji 

t  V(OQ)  - 

4-999701 

0-69S9440 

s 

-  V(OiJ)  - 

4-999876 

0-6989592 

T 

-  V(05)   - 

0-6989668 

V 

-  V(02,  - 

5-000008 

0-69 

ir 

-  \A  T 

1984 

0-6989687 

X 

-S/IIIT;- 

4  -999997 

0-6989697 

Y 

-  s/trx)~ 

5-000003 

0-6989702 

Z 

-V(X)-)- 

5-000000 

0-6989700 

Great  attention  was  devoted  to  the  methods  of  calculating 
logarithms  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  The  earlier 
methods  proposed  wore,  like  those  of  Briggs,  put  Iv  arith- 
metical, and  for  a  long  time  logarithms  were  regarded  from 
the  point  of  view  indicated  by  their  name,  that  is  to  say, 


as  depending  on  the  theory  of  compounded  ratios.  The- 
introduction  of  infinite  series  into  mathematics  effected  .-. 
great  change  in  the  modes  of  calculation  and  the  treatment 
of  the  subject.  Besides  Napier  and  Briggs,  special  refer- 
ence should  be  made  to  Kepler  (Chilias,  1624)  and  Mercator 
(Lot/arithmolechnia,  1668),  whose  methods  were  arith- 
metical, and  to  Newton,  Gregory,  Halley,  and  Cotes,  who 
employed  series.  A  full  and  valuable  account  of  these 
methods  is  given  in  Hutton's  "Construction  of  Logarithms," 
which  occurs  in  the  introduction  to  the  early  editions  of 
his  Mathematical  Tulles,  and  also  forms  tract  21  of  his 
Mathematical  Tracts  (vol.  i.,  1812).  Many  of  the  early 
works  on  logarithms  were  reprinted  in  the  Scriptores 
lorjarithmici  of  Baron  Maseres  (IS  vols.  4to,  1791-1S07). 

In  the  following  account  only  those  formulae  and  methods 
will  be  referred  to  which  would  now  be  used  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  logarithms. 

Since 

k>g,  (l  +  j)=.^-ix-'+  i^1-  li-4H  &c, 

we  have,  by  changing  the  sign  of  x, 

log,  (1-*)-  -x-\r?-  Ja^-J^-fa-.; 

whence 

og.  ^  -  2(x  +  J*3  +  \x>  +  &c, ), 
m:d,  therefore,  replacing  x  bv  - — -  , 

-  p+j 

q  ip  +  q       3\p  +  qJ        *\l'  +  qj  ) 

in  which  the  series  is  always  convergent,  so  that  the  formula  nfforuV 
a  method  of  deducing  the  logarithm  of  one  number  from  that  nSt 
another.  , 

As  particular  cases  we  have,  by  putting  q  =  1, 

p-1 

p  +  1 
and  by  putting  q-=p  +  l, 

log.  (p  +  1) -log 


log 


^Hf+^^Mf+^H- 


-!•• 


I  2jj  +  1  +  ^^2p^ 


n 


-*«*i>+ta 


the  former  of  these  equations  gives  a  convergent  series  for  log,/?, 
and  the  latter  a  very  convergent  series  by  means  of  which  the 
logarithm  of  any  number  may  be  deduced  from  the  logarithm  of 
the  preceding  "number. 

From  the  formula  for  log,  ?—  we  may  deduce  the  following  very 

convergent  series  for  log,  2,  log,  3,  and  log,  5,  viz. : — 

log,  2  =  2;7P   +5Q   +3R), 

log,  3=2(11P  +  8Q   +5R), 

log,  5=2(16P  +  12Q  +  7R), 


where 


V 


R  = 


1       1      1 

31    +  i  "    (31)s    +  * 

1 

(31)5 

11 

49    H    3  '   (49)3   +  * 

1 
(49)» 

161.      s  '  (161)3      r 

1 
(161)5 

+  &C. 


+  &C 


+  &.C 


The  following  still  more  convenient-formula?  for  the  calculation 
of  log,  2,  log,  3,  &o.  are  given  by  Professor  J.  C.  Adams  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xxvii.  (1878),  p.  91.     If 


.log—  -  -  log 


l0*(1+8l>)' 

=iogi|-iog(i  +  ,|ro) 


c  =  log 


a-ios^-iog^-A) 
<i-log|--log(l-1-ij) 


■16a -41  + 7c, 
.19a-4t  +  8c  +  e, 


then 

log  2-7a-2&  +  3c,  log  3~lla-3J  +  5c,  log  5  = 

and 

log  7  -  J(39a  -  104  +  1 7c  -  d)  or 

and  wc  have  the  equation  of  condition, 

n-26  +  c-<i  +  2«. 

By  means  of  these  fonnulte  Professor  Adams  has  calculated  the  - 
\  ulucs  of  log,  2,  log,  8,  log,  5,  and  log,  7  to  260  places  of  decimals, 
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ami  lie  lias  deduced  the  value  of  log,  10  and  its  reciprocal  M,  the 

modulus  of  the  Briggian  system  of  logarithms.     The  value  of  tho 

modulus  found  by  Professor  Adams  is 

M-  -43429  44S19  03251  82765  11289 
18916  60508  22943  97005  80366 
65661  14453  78316  5S646  49208 
87077  47292  24949  33843  17483 
18706  10674  476C3  03733  64167 
9;JS71  58963  90656  92210  64662 
81226  58521  27086  56867  .03295 
93370  86965  88266  88331  16360 
773S4  90514  28443  48663  76S64 
65860  85135  56148  21234  87653 
43543  43573  17247  4S-049  05993 
55353       05 

The  values  of  the  other  logarithms  are  given  in  the  paper  referred  to. 
If  the  logarithms  are  Briggian  all  the  series  in  tho  preceding 

formuUe  must  be  multiplied  by  M,  the  modulus;  thus,  for  example, 

log,,,  (1  +  *}  -  M(x  -  ix2  +  iV  "  i*1  +  <K\ ), 
and  so  on. 

As  has  been  stated,  Abraham  Sharp's  table  contains  61-decimal 
Briggian  logarithms  of  primes  up  to  1100,  so  that  the  logarithms 
of  all  composite  numbers  whose  greatest  prime  factor  does  not  ex- 
ceed this  number  may  be  found  by  simple  addition;  and  Wolfram's 
table  gives  4S-decimal  hyperbolic  logarithms  of  primes  up  to 
10,009.  By  means  of  these  tables  and  of  a  factor  table  \vc  may  very 
readily  obtain  the  Briggian  logarithm  of  a  number  to  61  or  a  less 
number  of  places  or  of  its  hyperbolic  logarithm  toHS  or  a  less  number 
of  places  in  tho  followingmanner.  Suppose  thehyperbolic  logarithm 
of  the  prime  number  43,867  required.  Multiplying  by  50,  we  have 
50x43,867-2,193,350,  and  on  looking  in  Burckhardt's  Tabic  des 
diviscurs  for  a  number  near  to  this  which  shall  have  no  prime  factor 
greater  than  10,009,  it  appears  that 

2,193,349-23x47x2029; 

thus 

43,867  =  -jrV(23  x  47  x  2029  + 1), 
and  therefore 

log,  43,867  =  log,  23  +  log,  47  +  log,  2029  -log,  50 

2,193,349      3(2,193,349)2      3  (2,193,349)3      -     ' 
The  first  term  nf  the  series  in  the  second  line  is 

0-00000    04559    23795  _07319    6286; 
dividing  this  by  2  x  2, 193,349  we  obtain 

0-00000     00000  .  00103  .  93325     3457, 
and  the  third  term  is 

0-00000     00000  *  00000     00003     1590, 
so  that  tno  sencs= 

0-00000     04559     23691     13997     4419; 

whence,  taking  out  the  logarithms  from  Wolfram's  table, 

log,  43,867  =  1068891     76079     60568     10191     3661. 

The  principle  of  the  method  is  to  multiply  the  given  prime  (sup- 
posed to  consist  of  4,  5,  or  6  figures)  by  such  a  factor  that  the  pro- 
duct  may  be  a  number  within  the  range  of  the  factor  tables,'  and 
such  that,  when  it  is  increased  by  1  or  2,  the  prime  factors  may  all  be 
within  the  range  of  the  logarithmic  tables.  The  logarithm  is  then 
obtained  by  use  of  the  formula 

dog,0  +  rf)-log,z+!--i-^  +3-^-i:c 

in  which  of  course  the  object  is  to  render  —  as-  small  as   possible. 

If  the  logarithm  required  is  Briggian,  the  value  of  the  series  is  to 
be  multiplied  by  M. 

If  the  number  is  incommensurable  or  consists  of  more  than  seven 
figures,  wo  can  take  tho  first  seven  figures  of  it  (or  multiply  and 
divide  tho  result-by  any  factor,  and  take  the  first  seven  figures  of 
the  result)  and  proceed  as  before.  An  application  to  the  hyperbolic 
ithm  of  w  is  given  by  Burckhardt  in  the  introduction  to  his 
Tabic  des  diviscars  for  the  second  million. 

I  The  best_gencral  method  of  calculating  logarithms  consists,  in  its 
simplest  form,  in  resolving  the  number  whose  logarithm  is  required 
into  factors  of  the  form  1  -  *lrn,  where  u  is  one  of  the  nine  digits, 
and  making  use  of  subsidiary  tables  of  logarithms,  of  factors  of  this 
form.  For  example,  suppose  the  logarithm  of  543839  required  to 
twelve  places.  Dividing  by  10s  and  by  5  the  number  becomes 
1-087678,  and  resolving  this  number  into  factors  of  the  form  1  -  'I'lt 
W8  find  that 

59-10"  x  5(1  -  1»8)(1  -   1'6)(1  -  -1»6)(1  -  -1«3H1  -  -173) 
x(l-  -WKl-  1'7)(1-  -1W9)(1-  1"8)(1-    i 
1JS  denotes  1  -  ,n«   X  -   1 


on.     All  that  is  required  therefore  in  order  1  li       ithiii 

of  any  number  is  a  table  of  logarithms,  to  the  required  number  ol 
places,  of  •»,  -9)1,  -99»,  -999;i,  &c,  for  n-1,  2,  S.  .  .  .  9. 

The  resolution  of  a  number  into  factors  of  the  above  form  is . 
performed.    Taking,  for  example,  the  numlierl  '0S767S,  the  object  is 
to  destroy  the  significant  figure  8  in  tho  second  place  of  decimals  ; 
this  is  effected  by  multiplying  the  number  by  1-  -08,  that  is,  by 
subtracting  from  the  number  eight  times  itself  advanced  two  places, 
and  we  thus  obtain  1  00066376.     To  destroy  tho  first  6  multiply 
by  1- -0006  giving  1-000063361744,  and  multiplying  succcs-; 
by   1  - -00006   and  1  - -000003,    we   obtain   100'00003; 
it  is  clear  that  these  last  six  significant  figures  represent  without 
any  further  work  the  remaining  factors  required.     In  the  corre- 
sponding antilogarithmic  process  the  number  is  expressed  as  a  pro- 
duet  of  factors  of  the  form  1  -f  '\nx. 

This  method  of  calculating  logarithms  by  the  resolution  of  num- 
bers into  factors  of  tho  form  1  -  'l'n  is  generally  know  i 
Weddle's  method,  having  been  published  by  him  in  The  Mathe- 
matician for  November  1845,  and  the  corresponding  method  fur 
nntilogarithms  by  means  of  factors  of  the  form  1  +(-l)'«  is  known 
■by  the  name  of  Hearn,  who  published  it  in  the  same  journal  for 
1847.  In  1846  Mr  Peter  Gray  constructed  a  new  table  to  li 
places,  in  which  the  factors  were  of  the  form  1  -('01)vn,  so  that 
71.  had  the  values  1,  2,  ...  99  ;  and  subsequently  he  constructed  a 
similar  table  for  factors  of  the  form  1 +  (-01)r«.  He  also  discovered 
a  method  of  applying  a  table  of  Hearn's  form  (i.e.,  of  factors  of  the 
form  1  + -lr?t)  to  the  construction  of  logarithms,  and  calculated 
a  table  of  logarithms  of  factors  of  tho  form  1+  ('001  )rrt  to  24 
places.  This  was  published  iu  1876  under  the  title  Tables  for  the 
formation  of  logarithms  ami  antilogarithms  to  twenty-four  or 
less  number  of  places,  and  contains  the  most  complete  and  useful 
application  of  the  method,  with  many  improvements  iu  points  of 
detail.  Taking  as  an  example  the  calculation  of  the  Biiggian 
logarithm  of  the  number  43,867,  whose  hyperbolic  logarithm  has 
been  calculated  above,  we  multiply  it  by  3,  giving  131,601,  and 
find  by  Mr  Gray's  process  that  the  factors  of  1 '31601  are 

(1)  1-316  '  (5)  1-(001)J002 

(2)  1-000007  (6)  1-(001)5602 

(3)  1-(001)3598  (7)  1-(001)«412 

(4)  l-(001):i780  (8)  l-(001)r340. 
Taking  the  logarithms  from  Mr  Gray's  tables  we  obtain  the  required 
logarithm  by  addition  as  follows: — 

522     878     745     280     337     562     704     972  =  ccdog  3 

119     255     889     277     936     685     553-    913  =  log  (1) 

3     040     050     733     157     610     239  =  log  (2) 

259     708     022     525     453     597  -  log  (3) 

338     749     695     752     424  =  log  (4) 

868     588     964  =  log  (5) 

261     445     278  =  log  (6) 

178     929  -  log  (7) 

143  -  hog  (S) 

4-642     137     934     655     780     757     2S8     464  -  log,, 43,867 

In  Shortrede-'s  Tables  there  are  tables  of  logarithms  and  factors  of 
the  form  l±(01)rit  to  16  places  and  of  the  form  1  ±  I 
to  25  places  ;  and  in  his  Tables  de  Logarithmcs  A  27 
males  (Paris,  1867)  Fedor  Thoman  gives  tables  of  logarithms  of 
factors  of  the  form  1  ±  'l*n.  In  the  Messenger  of  Mathematics,  vol. 
iii.  pp^.  66-92,  1S73,  Mr  Henry  Wace  gave  a  simple  and  clear 
account  of  both  the  logarithmic  and  antilogarithmic  processes,  with 
tables  of  both  Briggian  and  hyperbolic  logarithms  of  factors  of  tho 
form  1±  ■!**»  to  20  places. 

Although  the  method  is  usually  known  by  the  names  of  Weddlo 
and  Hearn,  it  is  really,  in  its  essential  features,  duo  to  Briggs,  \i  ho 
gaveinthe^)-i(Anie<i'cafo<7aW(AiHiOTofl624atabIool  t!ie  logarithms 
of  1  +  "I'm  up  to  r  —  9  to  15  places  of  decimals.     It  was 
mally  proposed   as  an  independent  method,  with  great  improve- 
ments,  by  Robert  Flower  in  The  Radix,  a  ncwu-ay  ofvi->: 
rithms,   which   was,  published    in    1771  ;    and    Leonelli,    in    his 
Supplement   logarithmiquc   (1802-3),  already  notici  I.    referred  to 
Flower  and  reproduced  some  of  his  tables.    A  complete  bibliogi 
of  this  method  has  been  given  by  Mr  A.  J.  Ellis  in  n  the 

potential  radix  as  a  means  of  calculating  logarithms,"  prin 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xxxi.,  1881,  pp.  401-407,  and 
vol.  xxxii.,  1881,  pp.  377-379.     Reference  should  also  he  mad'   to 
Hoppe's    Tafcln    zur  Srcissigslelligen    logarithm! s&cn    Reci 
(Leipsic,  1876),  which  give  in  a  somewhat  modified  form  a  table  of 
the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  1  +  "lr«. 

The  preceding  methods  are  only  appropriate  for  tho  cah  illa- 
tion of  isolated  logarithms.  If  a  complete  table  had  t>>  1"  recon- 
structed, or  calculated  to  more  places,  it  would  undoubtedly  bo  most 
convenient  to  employ  tho  moth  not  of 

this  method  as  applied  to  the  calculation  of  the  T 
is  given  by  M.  Lefort  in  vol.  iv.  ol  vatoiiv 

(J.  W.  I,.  •'  I 
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I.  T  OGTC,  in  the  most  general  acceptation  of  tlie  term, 
I  1  may  be  regarded  as  the  systematic  study  of  thought 
So  wide  a  definition  is  certainly  sufficient  to  comprehend  all 
that  may  have  been  at  various  times  included  within  the 
scope  of  logical  doctrine,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  of  small 
value.  It  does  not  serve  to  mark  off  logic  from  philosophy 
as  a  whole,  which  is  unquestionably  the  systematic  exposi- 
tion of  thought,  nor  from  psychology,  which  includes  within 
its  wider  range  what  may  well  be  described  as  the  study 
of  thought.  Without  some  more  accurate  discrimination 
of  the  province  and  method  of  logic,  neither  the  extent 
of  matter  to  be  included  within  the  study  nor-  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  method  by  which  such  matter  is  treated  can' 
be  determined. 

Preliminary  queries  of  a  similar  kind  are  naturally 
encountered  in  the  case  of  all  other  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  and  are  generally  answered  by  two  methods. 
We  may  refer  either  to  the  distinct  characteristics  of  the 
matter  to  be  treated,  or  to  the  essential  features  of  the 
method  of  treatment.  We  may  determine  the  province  of 
a  science  either  by  external  division,  by  classification  of 
objects  according  to  their  prevailing  resemblances  and 
differences,  or  by  internal  definition,  by  exposition  of  the 
fundamental  characters  of  the  method  employed.  By  neither 
process,  unfortunately,  can  an  unambiguous  answer  be  sup- 
plied, at  least  without  much  art,  in  the  case  of  logic. 

2.  The  reasons  for  the  manifold  difficulties  encountered 
in  the  attempt  to  determine  accurately  the  province  of 
logic,  whether  by  reference  to  a  division  of  the  sciences  or 
by  precise  definition  of  the  essential  features  of  logical 
analysis,  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  systematic  classification 
of  the  sciences  involves  not  only  consideration  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  sciences  as  empirically  presented,  but  also 
certain  leading  principles  or  fundamental  views,  which  are 
in  essence  of  a  philosophical  character.  According  to  the 
general  conception  of  knowledge  which  in  various  kinds 
is  manifested  in  the  special  sciences,  there  will  be  radically 
divergent  methods  of  classification,  and  the  province 
assigned  to  each  member  of  the  ensemble  will,  for  the 
most  part,  have  its  limits  determined  according  to  the 
character  of  the  general  view  adopted.  Moreover,  if  any 
of  the  more  prominent  specimens  of  classification  of  the 
sciences  be  critically  inspected,  they  will  be  found  to 
presuppose  a  certain  body  of  principles,  of  scope  wider 
than  any  of  the  special  disciplines,  and  to  which  no  place 
in  the  ensemble  can  be  assigned.  In  short,  a  systematic 
distribution  of  human  knowledge  into  its  distinctly  marked 
varieties  rests  upon  and  presupposes  a  general  philosophy, 
the  character  of  which  affects  the  place  and  function  of 
each  part  of  the  distribution.  Logic,  as  may  readily  be 
imagined,  has  therefore  experienced  a  variety  of  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  systematizers  of  scientific  knowledge.  It 
has  appeared  as  one  of  the  abstract  sciences,  in  opposition 
to  those  disciplines  in  which  tho  character  of  the  concrete 
material  is  the  essential  fact ;  as  a  subordinate  branch  of 
a  particular  concrete  science,  the  investigation  of  mental 
phenomena ;  as  a  nondescript  receptacle  for  the  formulation 
in  generalized  fashion  of  the  method  and  logical  precepts 
exemplified  in  the  special  sciences.  By  such  processes 
no  more  has  been  effected  than  to  bring  into  light,  more 
or  less  clearly,  some  of  tho  characteristics  of  the  supposed 
science,  without  in  any  way  supplying  an  exhaustive  and 
comprehensive  survey  of  its  boundaries  and  relations  to 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  Thus,  when  logic  is  marked 
off  from  tho  concrete  sciences  and  associated  with 
mathematics  in  the  most  general  sense,  as  the  treatment 


of  formal  relations,1  and  further  differentiated  from. 
mathematics  as  implying  no  reference  to  the  quantitative 
character  of  the  most  general  relations  under  which  facts 
of  experience  present  themselves,2  there  is  certainly 
brought  to  the-  front  what  one  would  willingly  allow  to 
be  a  commonplace  respecting  all  logical  analysis,  namely, 
that  its  principles  are  coextensive  with  human  knowledge, 
and  that  all  objects  as  matters  of  conscious  experience  have 
an  aspect  in  which  they  are  susceptible  of  logical  treatment. 
But  no  more  is  effected.  It  is  still  left  to  a  wider  consider- 
ation to  determine  what  the  specific  aspect  of  things  may- 
be which  shall  be  called  the  formal  and  be  recognized 
as  the  peculiarly  logical  element  in  them.  There  may  be 
selected  for  this  purpose  either  the  general  relations  of 
coincidence  and  succession  in  space  and  time,  or  the 
fundamental  properties  of  identity  and  difference,  or  the 
existences  of  classes,  but  in  any  case  such  selection  depends 
upon  and  refers  to  a  theory  of  the  nature  of  knowledge 
and  of  the  constitution  of  things  as  known.  In  truth,  tho 
notions  of  form  and  formal  relations  are  by  no  means  so 
simple  and  free  from  ambiguity  that  by  their  aid  one  can 
at  once  solve  a  complicated  problem  of  philosophic  arrange- 
ment. To  lay  stress  upon  form  as  the  special  object  of 
logical  treatment  still  leaves  undecided  the  nature  and 
ground  of  the  principles  which  are  to  be  employed  in 
evolving  a  science  of  form,  and  therefore  leaves  the  logical 
problem  untouched. 

Still  less  satisfactory  are  the  results  when  logic  is 
regarded  as -in  some  way  a  subordinate  branch  of  the 
psychological  analysis  of  mental  phenomena.3  Neither  the 
grounds  on  which  such  a  classification  rests,  nor  the  con- 
clusions deduced  from  it,  seem  beyond  criticism.  The 
simple  facts  that  certain  mental  processes  are  analysed  in 
logic,  and  that  psychology  is  generally  the  treatment  of  all 
mental  processes,  by  no  means  necessitate  the  view  that 
logic  is  therefore  the  outgrowth  from  and  a  subordinate 
part  of  psychology.  For  it  is  clear,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
logic  has  a  scope  wider  than  psychology,  since  in  any  sense 
of  tho  term  it  has  to  deal  with  all  the  processes  (or  with 
some  aspect  of  all  the  processes)  by  which  on  any  subject 
knowledge  is  formed  out  of  disjointed  or  disconnected 
experiences.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  subordina- 
tion of  one  science  to  another,  as  species  to  genus,  is 
fallacious,  unless  the  two  agree  in  fundamental  charac- 
teristics, the  position  so  assigned  to  logic  would  imply  that 
in  aim  and  method  it  shall  be  essentially  one  with  psycho- 
logy, a  position  equivalent  to  the  negation  of  logic  as  a 
separate  and  independent  discipline.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  to  find  that  so  soon  as  logic  has  been  distin- 
guished as  arising  from  psychology,  and  so  dependent  on 
it,  the  peculiarity  of  its  position  and  functions  compels  the 
recognition  of  its  more  general  scope  and  the  reduction  of 
its  connexion  with  psychology  to  an  amount  small  enough 
to  be  compatible    with   absolute    independence.      Strong 

1  As,  <'.</-,  by  H.  Spencer,  Classification  of  the  Sciences,  pp.  6,  12  ; 
II.  Grassmaun,  Die  Austlchniuujslehi-e  von  1844  (1878),  Kinteitung, 
xxii.-xxiii. 

2  Logie  .-mil  mathematics,  under  this  view,  may  be  regarded  either 
as  gencrically  distinct — which  is  apparently  tho  opinion  of  Spencer, 
H.  Grassinami,  and  Jevons — or  as  species  of  a  more  comprehensive 
genus,  the  theory  of  formal  (symbolic)  operations- — which  is  apparently 
the  opinion  of  «it.  Giassmaun  (seo  his  Fonncntchrc,  187'2)  and  Boole 
(see  his  Mathematical  A  iui!;/sis  of  Loijic,  1847,  p.  4,  a^l  Differential 
Equations,  1S59,  chap,  xvi  .  specially  pp.  388,  3S!>).  An  admirable 
treatment  of  that  which  is  implied  in  Boole's  method  is  given  in  Mr 
Venn's  Symbolic  Logic,  1881. 

3  For  tins  extremely  common  arrangement,  see  Hamilton,  Lectures 
on  Metaphysics,  i.  p.  121-3;  Ucberweg,  System  dcr  Logik,  §  0. 
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reasons,  indeed,  may  be~advanced  for  holding  that  logic  is 
entirely  to  be  separated  from  psychology,  as  differing  from 
it  in  aim,  method,  and  principle,  that  logical  analysis  is 
generically  distinct  from  psychological,  and  that  the  two 
disciplinjs,  while  connected  as  puts  of  the  general  body  of 
philosophical  reflexion,  hold  to  one  another  a  relation  the 
reverse  of  that  commonly  accepted.1 

As  to  the  endeavour  to  collect  from  consideration  of  the 
sciences  in  detail  a  body  of  precepts,  the  rules  of  scientific 
method,  and  to  assign  the  systematic  arrangement  of  such 
rules  to.,  one  special  discipline,  called  logic,  it  seems  to 
stand  on  the  same  footiug  and  to  be  open  to  the  same 
criticism  as  the  allied  attempt  to  treit  general  philosophy 
as  the  receptacle  fur  the  most  abstract  propositions  reached 
in  scientific  knowdedgc.  There  is  a  peculiar  assumption 
underlying!  the  supposed  possibility  of  distinguishing 
between  scientific  method  and  its  concrete  exemplifications 
in  the  special  sciences,  and  only  ou  the  ground  of  this 
assumption  could  there  be  reste  1  the  independence  of  logic 
as  the  systematic  treatment  of  method.  It  is  taken  for 
granted,  without  examination,  that  the  characteristic 
features  of  correct  and  well-founded  thinking  are  palpable 
and  general,  and  that  we  thus  possess  a  criterion  for 
marking  off  what  is  common  to  all  scientific  procedure  from 
that  which  is  special  and  peculiar  to  the  individual  sciences. 
'A-i  elaborate  philosophic  doctrine  lies  at  the  root  of  this 
assumption,  and  the  posiliou  assigned  to  logic  may  easily 
be  seen  to  depend,  uot  on  what  is  apparent  in  the  argument, 
namely,  comparison  of  the  sciences  with  one  another,  but  on 
what  lies  implicit  in  the  background,  the  philosophic  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  scientific  knowledge  in  general.  Without 
reference  to  the  ultimate  philosophic  view,  no  definite  con- 
tent could  be  assigned  to  logic,  and  itwould  remain  impossible 
to  distinguish  logic  from  the  sciences  in  detail.2 

3.  Thus  the  various  attempts  to  define  the  province  and 
functions  of  logic  from  general  classification  of  the  sciences, 
to  define,  in  .short,  by  the  method  of  division,  yield  no 
satisfactory  answer,  and  refer  ultimately  to  the  philosophic 
"«.ew  on  which  classification  and  division  must  be  based. 
A  similar  result  becomes  apparent  when  we  consider  the 
— irious  descriptions  of  logic  that  have  been  presented  as 
following  from  more  precise  arid  accurate  determination  of 
the  essential  features  of  logical  analysis  and  method. 

"The  philosophical  deduction  or  construction  of  the 
""tion  of  logic  presupposes  a  comprehensive  and  well- 
grounded  view,  whether  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  opera- 
tion, of  the  human  mind,  a  definite  part  of  wdiich  falls 
under  logical  treatment,  or  of  the  problems  and  objects  of< 
philosophy  in  general,  from  among  which  in  due  order  may 
be  distinguished  the  particular  problem  of  logic.''3  The 
most  elementary  distinctions,  by  means  of  which,  in  the 
ordinary  exposition  of  logic,  progress  is  effected  towards 
an  accurate  determination  of  the  province  of  the  science, 
not  only  refer  to  some  such  ultimate  philosophic  view,  but 
le  id  to  the  most  diverse  results,  according  to  the  peculiarity 
of  the  views  on  which  they  are  based.  Of  these  elemeutary 
inctions  the  following  pre  at  once  the  more  usual  and 
the  more  important: — the  distinction  between  the  province 
of  logic  and  the  province  of  the  special  sciences,  as  that 
between   general   and   special  ;    the   distinction    between 

1  It  is  to  be  acknowledged  lint  most  of  the  writers  on  logic  who 
emphasize  the  connexion  of  psychology  with  logic  introduce  distinctions 
equivalent  to  the  remarks  above  made,  but  the  grounds  for  such  dis- 
tinctions and  the  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  them  are  not  generally 
brought  into  clear  light 

*  See,  for  a  clear  statement  of  this  impossibility,  Comte,  Philos. 
Positive,  i.  34,  35.     Definitions  of  logic  as  theory  of  method,  which 
we  based  on  general  philosophic  views  {e.g.,  the  definition  by  Si 
•  7yO<]i)c,  1.  §  1),  stand  on  a  different  footing,  and  are  to  be  examined  on 
Uifferent  principles. 

'  Twesten,  Die  Logik,  insbcsoiulere  die  Anili/tik  (1825),  p.  2. 


natural  growth  of  knowledge,  with  its  natural  laws,  and  the" 
normal  procedure  whereby  grounded  knowdedgc  is  obtained 
with  its  normal  or  regulative  principles;  the  distinction 
between  knowledge  as  a  whole  and  its  several  parts 
immediate  and  mediate,  with  restriction  of  logic  to  the 
treatment  of  all  or  portion  of  mediate  knowledge ;  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  constituents  of  knowledge  as  on  the  one 
hand  given  from  without  (in  experience),  and  on  the  other 
hand  due  to  the  elaborative  action  of  intellect  itself.  To 
one  or  other  of  these  may  be  traced  the  common  definitions 
of  logic,  and  a  brief  consideration  of  their  contents  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  they  severally  rest  upou  more  or  less 
developed  general  philosophic  doctrines,  and  that  their 
significance  for  accurate  determination  of  the  field  of  logic 
depends  not  so  much  on  what  is  explicitly  stated  in  them 
as  on  what  is  implied  in  the  general  doctrines  from  which 
they  have  taken  their  rise. 

The  distinction  of  logic  from  me  sciences,  as  dealing  in 
the  abstract  with  that  which  is  concretely  exemplified  in 
each  of  them,  is  certainly  a  first  step  in  the  process  of  deter- 
mination about  which  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt. 
But  if  the  distinction  remain  vague,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
differentiate  logic  from  many  other  disciplines,  philosop! 
or  philological,  and  if  it  be  made  more  precise,  the  new 
characteristics  will  be  found  to  involve  some  special  view 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  common  feature  in  the  sciences, 
and  to  vary  with  the  possible  varieties  of  view.  As  a  rule, 
too,  the  added  characteristics  do  not  serve  by  themselves 
to  mark  off  logical  treatment  as  an  independent  kind  of 
investigation.  They  are  most  frequently  obtained  by  a 
general  survey  of  scientific  procedure.  Thus  it  may  be 
said  that  in  all  sciences  there  are  implied  clearly  defined 
notions,  general  statements  or  judgments,  and  methodical 
proofs  ;  logic  therefore,  as  the  theory  of  the  general  element 
in  science,  will  appear  as  the  treatment  of  nations,  judg- 
ments, and  proofs  generally,  or  in  the  abstract.  If 
then,  unless  some  implied  principle  further  determine  the 
course  of  procedure,  logic  would  be  regarded  as  a  merely 
descriptive  account  of  the  parts  making  up  scientific  know- 
ledge, and  it  would  be  not  only  impossible  to  assign  to 
it  an  independent  position,  but  hard  to  discriminate  it 
from  psychology,  which  likewise  deals  with  the  parts  of 
knowledge.  If  it  be  understood,  however,  or  explicitly 
stated,  that  in  all  scientific  knowledge  there  is  community 
of  method,  resting  on  common  principles  or  laws  of  know- 
ledge as  such,  then  clearly  not  only  the  province  of  h  ■_  . 
as  now  made  identical  with  the  treatment  of  the  essence 
of  knowledge,  but  the  special  nature  of  the  theorems 
making  up  the  body  of  logic,  must  depend  upon  the  gen 
conception  of  knowdedge  with  which  the  thinker  starts.  I  n 
the  view  of  logic  taken,  e.g.,  by  Mill,  the  fundamental  idea 
is  that  of  evidence,  under  which  must  be  included  all 
grounds  for  any  judgment  not  resting  on  imme  1 
perception.  So  far  as  verbal  statement  is  concerned,  the 
adoption  of  thi3  as  the  root  idea  would  not-  distinguish  in 

pecial  way  the  trcatmeut  of  logical  problems  resl 
on  it,  but  in  fact  each  problem  is  dealt  with  in  accordance 
with  the  particular  theory  of  what,  from  the  nature  of 
human  knowledge,  constitutes  evidence.  Logic  thus  in- 
volves, or  in  truth  becomes,  a  theory  of  knowledge,  and  in 
the  end,  for  general  spirit  and  details  of  doctrine,  refers  to 
an  ultimate  philosophic  view.  There  seems  no  escape  from 
this  conclusion.  Start  as  W'e  may.  with  popular,  current 
inctions/  no  sooner  do  logical  problems  present  them 
selves  than  it  becomes  apparent  that,  for  adequate  treatment 
of  them,  reference  to  the  principles  of  ultimate  philosophy 
is  requisite,  and  logic,  as  the  systematic  handling  of  such 
pi  oblems,  ceases  to  be  an  independent  discipline,  and  becomes 
a  subordinate  special  branch  of  general  philosophy. 

The  attempt  to'avoid  this  'conclusion  inu-t  of  necessity 
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take   form   in   some   discrimination   of   logic   from  other 
varieties  which  may  with  it  be  classed  under  philosophy  in 
general,  and   such   discrimination   is   usually  effect.1  I 
laying  stress  on  one  or  other  of  the  following  characteristics. 
(1)  In  the  whole  process  of  knowledge,  it  may  be  said, 

ire  able  to  cli.-tinguish  and  to  regard  in  isolation  the 
methods  according  to  which,  from  a  combination  of  various 
elements,  cognition  of  things  grows  up,  and  the  laws 
according  to  which  these  elements  must  be  ordered,  if  our 

■'  dive   consciousness   is    to    represent   accurately  and 

i.1  fully  the  relations  of  things.  The  laws  of  knowledge, 
there  being  understood  by  knowledge  the  whole  sum  of 
mental  determinations  in  and  through  which  the  world  of 

i  rial  and  internal  experience  is  realized  for  us,  are  of 
i  JistTnct  kinds,  natural  and  normal.      For  the  treatment 

he  natural  laws  the  most  appropriate  title  is  psychology; 
for  that  of  the  normal  or  regulative  laws  the  title  logic  is 
pt^uiiaiiy  appropriate.  By  the  one  science  knowledge  is 
led  in  its  relation  to  the  subjective  consciousness,  as 
so  much  of  what  enters  into  and  constitutes  the  world  of 
iuner  experience ;  by  the  other  knowledge  is  regarded  in 
its  relation  to  truth,  to  the  objective  system,  as  the  means 
whereby,  for  theoretical  or  practical  purposes,  an  orderly 
and  verifiable  conception  of  this  system  is  realized.  A 
definite  place  seems  thus  secured  for  logic,  but,  if  one  may 
judge  merely  from  the  various  attempts  to  expound  the 
body  of  logical  doctrines  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
characteristic  feature  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  determine  the 
boundaries  of  the  science  or  the  specific  nature  of  its. 
problems.  In  fact,  the  feature  selected  might  be  accepted 
as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  logical  science  by  writers 
who  would  include  under  that  common  title  the  most 
diverse  matters,  and  who  would  differ  fundamentally  in 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  isolated  problems.  The 
metaphysical  logic  of  Hegel,  the  empirical  logic  of  .Mill,  the 
formal  logic  of  Kant,  might  all  claim  to  be  developments 
of  this  one  view  of  the  essence  of  logic  So  wide  a 
divergence  is  clear  evidence  that  the  criterion  selected, 
though  possibly  accurate,  is  not  sufficiently  specific,  and 

the  interpretation  of  it,  which  in  truth  determines  for 
each  the  nature  and  boundaries  of  the  science,  depends 

■  the  view  takeu  respecting  knowledge  as  a  whole  in 
its  relation  to  the  objective  order  of  experience,  respecting 
the  import  of  the  so-called  normal  laws,  and  respecting  the 
tive  elements  supposed  to  corstitute  knowledge. 

In  all  sides  this  particular  definition  of  logic  is  beset 

difficulties,  which  it  cannot  afford  to  dismiss  by  means 
of  the  simple  demand  that  knowledge  shall  be  accepted  as 

how  given.      For,   apart   altogether  from   the  danger 

under  so  wide  a  term  as  knowledge  many  differences 

be  accommodated,  it  then  becomes  impossible  to  do 

more  than  treat  in  a  quasi-empirical  fashion  mental  facts, 

nature  and  pcculi  ■.,  Inch  are  to  be  learned  from 

sjine  external  source.     In  the  later,  more  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  view  of  logic  here  briefly  described,  it  will  be 

bed  out  that  the  usual  formula  by  which  the  several 
logical  notions  axe  introduced,  viz.,  that  their  nature  as 
mental  facts  is  dealt  with  in  psychology,  from  which  logic 
borrov,  ■•,  is  in  fact  much  more  than  a  formula.  The  logical 
peculiarities  will  be  found  to  rest  mainly  upon  t; 

il  characteristics  a6  borrowed,  while  it  is  evident  that 
ibstan'ivo,  independent   existence    can   be  vindicated 
doctrine,  the  succession  of  whose   parts,  and 

itial  nature,  are  given  externally. 
;_')  Some  of  the  perplexities  that  arise  wncn  logic  is 

;d  as  the  theory  of  the  normal  law.-*  of  knowledge  may 
viated  by  the  current  distinction  between  immediate 

mediate  knowledge.     The  normal  laws  of  knowledge 

.f  be  said  to  apply  solely  to  the  process  of  mediate 

.tion,  and  their  final  aim  would  be  defined  as  harmony 


between  mediate  knowledge  aud  immediate  exj 

it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  with  perfect  accuracy  between 
the  two  kinds  of  knowledge  in  question;  it  is  impossible 
that  the  treatment  of  the  logical  problem  should  not  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  view  taken  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
which  differentiates  mediate  from  immediate  knowledge. 
Whether  we  express  this  as  thought  or  as  belief,  it.i 
nature  then  becomes  the  all-important  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  course  of  logical  treatment,  and  further  progress 
will  manifest  divergencies  according  as  stress  is  laid 
on  the  subjective  characteristics  of  thought,  the  laws 
to  which,  from  its  essential  nature,  all  its  products  must 
conform,  or  on  the  limitations  imposed  by  principles  which 
have  reference  to  the  most  general  relations  of  the  things 
thought  about,  In  the  one  case  a  formal  logic,  of  the  type 
commonly  known  as  the  Kantian,  would  be  developed,  in 
the  other  either  an  empirical  logic,  like  that  of  Mill,  wherein 
the  nature  of  notions,  propositions,  and  reasonings  is  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  the  empirical  conception 
of  experience,  or  a  transcendental  logic,  like  that  involved 
in  the  Critiqn  of  Pure  Reason,  or  a  metaphysical  logic, 
like  that  of  Hegel,  or  a  mixed  doctrine,  like  that  of 
Trendelenburg,  Lotze,  and  Ueberweg.  In  short,  the 
general  philosophic  view  of  thought  is  that  uoon  which 
the  character  of  logic  as  a  science  rests. 

(3)  There  has  above  appeared,  incidentally,  one  of  the 
most  current  methods  of  solving  the  logic!  problem,  by 
procedure  from  the  distinction  between  that  which  is  given 
to  the  mind  in  knowledge,  and  that  which  is  supplied  by 
the  mind  itself.  No  distinction  seems  more  simple  ;  none 
is  in  reality  more  complex.  The  opposition  on  which,  in 
its  popular  acceptation,  it  rests  is  that  between  the  indi- 
vidual concrete  thinking  subject  and  the  world  of  objective 
facts,  existing,  as  it  were,  to  be  cognized.  The  "full 
ficance  of&uch  an  opposition,  the  forms  in  which  itpieseirts 
itself  in  conscious  experience,  the  qualifications  which  mil  .t 
be  introduced  into  the  statement  of  it  that  it  may  have  even 
a  semblance  of  reality, — these  are  problems  not  solves!  by 
a  simple  reference  to  the  distinction  as  existing.  It  ntttj 
well  be  held  that  knowledge  is,  for  the  individual,  the  mode 
(or  one  of  the  modes)  in  which  his  relation  to  the  universe 
of  fact  is  subjectively  seized,  but  it  is  not  therefore  rendered 
possible  to  effect  an  accurate  and  mechanical  separation  of 
knowledge  into  its  matter  and  form.  Even  on  lower 
grounds  it  maybe  held  that  by  the  employment  of  tin. 
criterion  little  cr  no  light  is  thrown  upon  the  logic; 
question.  For  no  determination  is  supplied  by  it  of  the 
universal  characteristic  of  form  as  opposed  to  matter  i  i 
knowledge,  anil  a  comparison  of  various  expositions  will 
show  the  most  startling  diversity  of  view  respecting  th .-; 
nature  and  boundaries  of  the  formal  element  in  knowledge. 
It  is  of  course  true  that  in  one  sense  any  scientific  treatment 
of.knowledge  is  formal.  Our  analysis  extends  only  to  the 
genera!  or  abstract  aspect  of  cognition,  not  te  its  actual 
details.  But  we  are  not,  on  that  account,  dealing  with  the 
form  of  knowledge.  So  soon  as  it  is  attempted  to 
more  accurately  what  shall  be  understood  by  form  then  it  i- 
found  that  various  views  of  logic  arise,  corresponding  to  the 
variety  of  principles  supposed  to  be  applied  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  form.  Thus  the  stricter  followers  of  the  Kantian 
logical  idea,  cr/.,  Manse!  and  Spalding,  recognize,  as  sole 
principles  which  can  be  said  to  be  involved  universally  ill 
the  action  of  thought,  the  laws  of  identity,  noncoutradictior., 
and  excluded  middle,  and  in  their  hands  logic  h< 
merely  the  systematic  statemeut  of  these  laws,  and  the 
exposition  of  the  conditions  which  they  impose  upon  notions, 
judgments,  and  reasonings.  Analytical  consistency,  i.e., 
absence  of  contradiction,  is  on  this  view  the  one  aspect  of 
knowledgo  which  is  susceptible  of  logical  treatment.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  a  contribution  furnished  by  Che 
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mind  itself  to  knowledge  may  lead  to  a  more  concrete  and 
yet  not  less  exact  system  of  the  forms  of  knowledge,  if 
there  be  taken  into  account  the  real  character  of  the  opera- 
by  which  such  contribution  is  made.     Thus   in   the 
of  Ulrif  i,  frorc-tbe  view  of  thought  as  essentially  the 
i  uguishing  faculty,  by  which  definiteness  is  given  to  the 
neots  entering  into  knowledge,  there  follows  not  simply 
oration  of  the  principle  that  thought  muft  not  contra- 
dict itself,  but  a  systematic  evolution  of  the  fundamental 
involved  in  the  action  of  thought,  in  which  the 
re  specifically  logical  products,  the  notion,  judgment, 
and  reasoning  have  a  determinate  place  assigned  to  them. 

Not  only,  then,  may  quite  distinct  provinces  be  a 
to  logic  by  thinkers  who  start  with  the  same  idea  of  thought 
mtributing  to  knowledge,  but,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
treatment  of  special  logical  problems  presents  a  most 
bewildering  variety.     The  nature  of  judgment,  the  principle 
ning,  the  characteristics  of  thought  which  is"  in 
dance  with  logical  rule,  will  be  viewed'  differently 
rding  to  the  special  interpretation  put  upon  the  func- 
tions of  the  subjective  factor  in  knowledge.     Here  again 
find  that  the  really  influential  fact  iu  the  determination 
of  the  province  and  method  of  logical  science  "is  a  general 
philosophic  conception  of  knowledge  or  thought.1 

i.  There  remains  yet  one  method  by  which  a  clear  and 
sufficient  definition  of  the  province  and  function  of  logic 
■Day  be  attainable.     It  may  be  that  the  separation  of  logic 
from  other  philosophic   disciplines  has  come  about   Lis- 
ally,  and  that  the  assignment  to  logic  of  a  special 
:  of  problems  and  a  special  kind  of  treatment  is  due 
be  accidents  of  its  development.     We  might  therefore 
hope  to  gain  from  a  comparative  survey  of  the  field  of  logic, 
as  that  has  beeli  historically  marked  out,  some  definite  view 
not  ting  the  specific  problems  of  logical  theory, 

but  also  regarding  the  grounds  for  the  isolated  treatment 
of  them.     That  in  the  history  of  logic  there  should  be 
found,  a  certain  continuity  of  doctrine  and  development 
niaj-,  however,  be   compatible    with  entire  absence  of   a 
common  body  of  received  logical  matter,  and  the  result  of 
an  historical  research  may  be  little  more  than  a  statement  of 
distinct  conceptions  regarding  the  nature  and  province  of 
the  science,   leading   to   the   inclusion   of  very   distinct 
materials  within   its  scope.     It  requires  but  a  superficial 
investigation  of  that  which  at  various  intervals  has  pre- 
sented itself  as  logical .  theory  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  differences  in  general  spirit  and  in  the  mass  of 
iils  far  outbalance  any  agreement  as  to  a  few  detached 
I  rines  and  technical  symbols.     If  the  survey  were  limited 
■  to  the  period  preceding  the  attempts  at  radical  refor- 
ion  of  philosophy  in  general,  and  of  logic  as  included 
therein,  to  the  period  in  which  the   Aristotelian  doctrines, 
I  ,y  may  be  calli  the  common  basis  of  logical 

itment,  we  1 1  able  to  detect  differences  of  such 

ind  as  to  indicate  radii  ;  fundamental  views. 

The   schol  ic,    which,   even    by   itself,   cannot   be 

regarded  as  one  theory  with  unimportant   modifications, 
is  most,  falsely  described  as  Aristotelian.     The  technical 
dnology,  the  general  idea  and  plan,  and  some  of  the 
ire  certainly  due.  to  the  Aristotelian  analysis 
of  reasoned  knowledge,  but  in  spirit,  in  ruling  principles, 
in  the  muss  of  details  the  method  of  the  scholastic 
ic  is  alien  to  that  of   Aristotle.     It  will  be  shown  later 
that  th    Aristotelian  analysis  is  saturated  with  the  notions 
'telian  metaphysics  and  general  theory 
.  and  that  on  this  account  alone,  apart  from 

.'  '  nut  dem 
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the  introduction  of  many  foreign-  iugredients,  from  Stoic. 
Arab,  and  Byzantine  sources,  into  the  scholastic  system, 
an. important  difference  must  subsist  between  the  original 
doctrine  and  that  which  presents  itself  sis  but  its  historical 
development.  Even  more  radical  is  the  divergence  of 
modern  logic  from  the  Aristotelian  ideal  and  method 
The  thinker  who  claimed  for  logic  a  special  pre-eminence 
among  sciences  because  "since  Aristotle  it  has  not  had 

to  retrace  a  single  step, and  to  the  present  day 

has  not  been  able  to  make  one  step  in  advance,"  -  has  him- 
self, in  his  general  modification  of  all  philosophy,  placed 
logic  on  so  new  a  basis  that  the  only  point  of  connexion 
retained  by  it  iu  his  system  with  the  Aristotelian  may  be  not 
unfairly  described  as  the  community  of  .subject.  Both  deal 
in  some  way  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  human 
thinking,  but  as  their  general  views  of  the  constitution  of 
thought  are  diverse,  little  agree.nent  is  to  be  found  in  the 
special  treatment  of  its  logical  aspect  So  when  a  later 
writer  prefaces  his  examination  of  logical  principles  with 
the  declaration  that  "  logic  is  common  ground  on  which  the 
partisans  of  Hartley  and  of  Reid,  of  Locke  and  of  Kant, 
may  meet  and  join  hands,"  s  we  are  not  unprepared  for  the 
result  that,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  his  views 
of  logical  principle  coincide  with  those  of  no  recognized  pre- 
decessor in  the  same  field,  diverge  widely  from  either  the 
currently  received  or  the  genuine  Aristotelian  doctrines,  and 
fead  to  a  totally  new  distribution,  in  mass  and  detail,  of  the 
body  of  logical  theorems  and  discussions.  Such  divergence 
is,  indeed,  most  intelligible.  If  one  rejects  on  the  signi- 
ficance which  would  be  attached  in  any  one  cf  these  logical 
systems,  of  Aristotle,  of  Kant,  of  Mill,  to  the  universal  or 
universalizing  element  of  thought,  and  on  the  fact  that  such 
universal  must  manifest  itself  as  the  characteristic  feature 
iu  all  the  important  products  of  thinking,  the  notion,  the 
judgment,  the  syllogism,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that 
difference  of  view  iu  respect  to  the  essence  must  make 
itself  felt  in  difference  of  treatment  of  details.  The  ulti- 
mate aim  of  proof,  and  the  .general  nature  of  the  methods 
of  proof,  must  appear  differently  according  as  the  accepted 
ground  is  the  Aristotelian  conception  of  nature  and  thought, 
the  Kantian  theory  of  cognition,  or  subjective  empiricism. 
If,  adopting  a  simpler  method,  one  were  to  inspect  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  more  extensive  recent  works  on  logic,  tiie 
conclusion  drawn  would  be  probably  the  same, — that,  v.  hile 
the  mattere  treated  show  a  slight  similarity,  no  more  than 
would  naturally  result  from  the  fact  that  thought  is  the 
subject  analysed,  the  diversity  in  mode  of  treatment  is  so 
great  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  select  by  con, 
and  criticism  a  certain  body  of  theorems  and  metho 
assign  to  them  the  title  of  logic.  That  such  works  as  those 
of  Trendelenburg,  Ueberweg,  Ulrici,  Lot.. 
Wundt,  Bergmann,  Schuppe,  De  Morgan,  Boole,  Jevons, 
and  these  are  but  a  selection  from  the  most  recent,  treat  of 
notions,  judgments,  and  methods  of  reasoning,  gives  i 
indeed  a  certain  common  character;  but  what*  other  feature 
do  they  possess  in  common?  In  tone,  in  method,  in  aim, 
in  fundamental  principles,  in  extent  of  field,  they  diverge 
so  widely  as  to  appear,  not  so  many  different  expositions  of 
the  same  science,  but  so  many  different  sciences.  In  short, 
looking  to  the  chaotic  state  of  logical  text-books  at  the 
present  time,  one  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  there  does 
not  exist  anywhere  a  recognized,  currently  received 
speculations  to  which  the  title  logic  can  be  unambiguously 
assigned,  and  that  we  must  therefore  resign  the  hope  of 
attaining  by  any  empirical  consideration  of  the  i 
doctrine  a  precise  determination  of  the  nature  and  limits  of 
logical  theorv. 


'  Ka-a  -«le,  p.  13. 

s  Miil,  System  of  Lojk,  i.  p.  13. 
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5.  Inorder  to  make  clear  the  reasons  for  this  astonishing 
liversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  province  and  method  of 
logic,  and  so  make  some  advance  towards  a  solution  of  what 
nay  well  be  called  the  logical  problem,  it  sejems  necessary 
;o  consider  some  of  the  leading  conceptions  of  logic,  with 
■uch  reference  to  details  .as  -will  suffice  to  show,  how 
lifference  of  fundamental,  view  determines  the  treatment 
if  special  logical  problems.  Iu  this  consideration  the  order 
,nust  be  historic*!  rather  than  systematic.  Not,  indeed, 
:hat  it  is  needful,  nor  is  it  proposed,  to  present  an  historical 
iccount  of  philusophy  at  large,  or  even  of  logic  in  particular; 
>ur  purpose  is  merely  to  disentangle  and  bring  clearly 
forward  the  nature  of  the  principles  respectingS-logical 
theory  which  have  served  as  basis  for  the  most  character- 
istic logical  systems.  Such  an  inquiry  will  hot  only  assist 
in  explaining  the  divergencies  of  logical  systems,  but  throw 
light  upon  the  essence  of  logic  itself.1 

In  this  historico-critical  survey,  the  first  section  must 
naturally  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  Aristotelian 
logic.  '  The  records  of  Oriental  attempts  at  analysis  of  the 
procedure  of  thought  may,  for  our  present  purpose,  be  dis- 
regarded \ 

JTlte  ZdristotcHitn  ±.ogic. 

h.  in  a  remarkable  passage  at  the  close  of  the  tract  called  by  U3 
the  Sophistical  Refutations,  Aristotle  claims  for  himself  distinct 
originality  in  Jhe  conception  of  subjecting  to  analysis  the  forms  or 
.types  of  argument  "The  system  I  have  expounded  had  not 
been  partially,  though  imperfectly,  elaborated  by  others;  its  very 
foundations  had.,  to  be  laid The"  teachers  of  rhetoric  in- 
herited many  principles  that  had  long  been  ascertained;  dialectic 
b.id  absolutely  no  traditional  doctrines.  Our  researches  were  long, 
tentative,  and  troublesome.  If,  then,  starting  fiom  nothing,  it 
bears  a  comparison  with  others  that  have  been  developed  by  divi- 
sion of  labour  in  successive  generations,  candid  criticism  will  bo 
readier  to  commend  it  for  the  degree  of  completeness  to  which  it 
lias  attained  than  to  find  fault  with  it  for  falling  short  of  perfec- 
tion."3 Although  the  specific  reference  in  this  passage  is  to  the 
analysis  of  dialectical  argument  contained  in  the  Topica,  the  same 
claim  might  with  justice  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  more  ex- 
tensive analysis  of  the  form_s_of  reasoning  in  general  which  makes 
up  the  substance  of  the  other  books  of  the  Organon.  "There  had 
been,  prior  to  Aristotle,  mucL.  discussion  of  problems  that  would 
under  any  view  be  included  under  the  head  of  logic,  but  no  syste- 
matic attempt  had  been  made  to  analyse  knowledge  as  a  whole  in 
its  formal  aspect,  to  throw  under  general  heads  or  classes  the  types 
of  reasoning, •  whether  dialectical  or  scientific,  ana  to  exhibit  the 
general  relations  in  which  the  elements  of  all  reasoning  stand  to 
one  another.  After  Aristotle,  it  became  possible  to  refer  all  such 
discussions  to  a  common  head,  and  to  view  them  as  component  parts 
of  one  systematic  doctrine.  In  a  peculiar  sense,  then,  Aristotle 
may  be  described  as  the  founder  of  logical  science. 
i  The  precise  nature  of  the  inquiries  falling  within  the  scope  of 
the  Aristotelian  logic  may  receive  some  preliminary  explanation 
supplementary  to  that  which  can  only  be  given  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  chief  theorems  of  tho  system,  if  there  be  taken  into  account 
(a)  the  advances  towards  a  theory  of  logical  method  contained  in 
the  speculations  of  earlier  Greek  thinkers,  {l>)  the  classification  of 
philosophic  discipline  which  underlies  tho  body  of  Aristotle's 
writings,  ami  (c)  the  general  conception  of  the  matter  of  logical 
analysis  which  may  be  deduced  from  any  special  or  incidental 
treatment  of  tho  question  in  Aristotle.  Of  these  in  order. 
7.   (a)  Logical  discussions  prior  to  Aristotle. 

Tho  inquiries  which  find  a  place  in  the  Aristotelian  logic  arc  all, 
in  a  large  sense,  problems  of  the  theory  of  knowledge.  They  arise, 
tr^srefore,  only  iu  connexion  with  critical  reflexion  on  the  nature, 
grounds,  and  method  of  knowledge.  The  earliest  forms  of  Greek 
speculation,  turning  rather  upon  explanation  of  natural  fact,  being 
in  essence  attempts  to  reduce  the  multiplicity  of  known  fact  to 
unity  of  principle,  contain,  AS  a  consequence,  problems  of  a  meta- 
physial character,  which  might  involve  problems. of  strictly  logical 
i  Imracti  r,  but;  were  logical  only  iu  potentiality.  Of  all  these 
metaphysical  questions  tho  most  important  centre  round  the 
fundamental  opposition  between  unity  of  principle  and  multi- 
plicity of  fact,  between  the  one  and  the  many,  an  opposition 
which  under  varied    forms    presents   itself   at   every  stage  in  tho 

,?  For  a  notice  of  works  on  the  history  of  logic,  see  note  A  p.  802. 
3  For  a  notice  of  some  of  the  more  developed  systems  of  Oriental 

Bee  note  B  p.  802. 
J  Tim  nbovp  bran  lation,  which  is  somewhat  free/:  ft,  taken  from  Air 
■(!,  "  "  phistici  EUncJii,  p.  05. 


history  of  philosDphic  speculation.     In  the  first  period  of  Greet 
speculation,    the  problem   presented  itself  in    its  simplest,  most 
direct  aspect,  and,  after  a  few  rough  attempts  at  a  quasi-pb>*-ica 
explanation  of  the  genesis  of  many  out  of  one,'  there  come  forward, 
as  reasoned,  ultimate  solutions,  the  Eleatic  doctrine'that  only  unit* 
has  real  being,  the  Heraclitic  counter-doctrine  that  only  in  change,, 
in  the  many,  is  truth  to  be  found,  and  the  Pythagorean  notion  o! 
number,  harmony*  as  containing  in  abstracto  the  union  of  the  op- 
posites,  one  and  many.     No  one  of  these  philosophic  treatments 
can  be  said  to  coutain  specifically  logical  elements,  but  they  raise 
questions  of  a  logical  kind,  and,  especially  in  the  records  of  the 
Eleatic  views,  one  can  trace  a  close  approximation  to  the  critical 
icHexion  Mvhich  marks  the   transition  to  a  ncjv   order  of  ideas- 
Results  which  1U  these  systems  are  stated  with  metaphysical  refer- 
ence only,  reappear  with  new  aspect  among  the  sophists  and  the 
Socratic  schools.     The  transition  stage,  indeed,  partly  aided  by  the 
atomic  separation  of  objective  fact  from  subjective  sense  experience, 
is  mainly  the  effect  of  the  sophistic  ami  Socratic  teaching.     Socrates 
ami  the  sophists  have  this  in  common  that  both  treat  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  philosophy  as  it  had  been  handed  down  with 
special   reference  to  the   subjective  experience  of  the  individual. 
Iu  the  teaching  of  the  sophists  generally  is  to  be  discerned  the 
opposition  between  subjective  reflexion  and  objective  fact;  in  that 
of  Protagoras  and  Gorgias  in  particular  there  appear  as  problems 
of  the  theory  of  knowledge  difficulties  for  the  older  metaphysic 
of  Jlcraclitus  and  the  Eleatics  respectively.     The  Heraclitic  prin- 
ciple of  change  is  the  general  foundation    for  the  docnine  that 
the   momentary    perception   is.  the   only    fact   of    cognition,    and 
upon  it  may  be    bused  the  conclusions  that  all  truth  is  relative 
to   the    individual    state    of    the    individual    subject,    and    that 
judgment,   as   a  mode  of  expressing  truth,   is  a  contradiction   in 
itself.     Thus  the  extreme  Heraclitenns,  as  Cratylus,  rejected  the 
proposition,  or  combination  of  words,  as  expressing  a  unit} 
permanence  not  to  be  found  iu  things,  and  reduced  speech  to  the 
symbolism  of  pointing  with  the  finger.     Less  developed  but  not 
less  clear  is  the  connexion  between  the  brief  sceptical  theses  o£ 
Gorgias  and  the  Lleatic  doctrine  of  unity.     As  knowledge  was  im- 
possible on  the  Heraclitean  view,  since  it  implied  a  synthesis  not 
discoverable  amidst  incessant  change,  so  for  Gorgias  knowledge  was- 
impossible,  since  in  the  synthesis  was  involved  an  element  of  dif- 
ference, multiplicity,  not  reconcilable  with  the  all-embracing  unity 
of  things.     It  is  evident  from  the  treatment  of  such  views  in  :" 
and  in  Aristotle,  how  many  of  the  illustrations  used  in  support  o£ 
the  general  thesis  depended  for  their  apparent  strength  on  neglect, 
of  some  of  the  elementary  conditions  of  thought,  amjhowineyil 
reflexion  upon  these  difficulties  led  to  the  construction  of  a  theory 
of  thought.     The  first  outlines  cf  such  a  theory  arc  to  be  found  in. 
the  Socratic  principle  of  the  notion  (or  concept,  as  we  may  call  it. 
for  the  notion  as  viewed  by  Socrates  is  certainly  the  concrete  i 
notion,  the  simple  result  of  generalization  and  abstraction),  and  tc 
Socrates  is   assigned  by  Aristotle   the  first  statement  of   two  im- 
portant logical  processes — induction,  or  the  collection  of  particulars 
from  which  by  critical  comparison  a  generalized  result  might  fee 
drawn,   and  definition,   or  the  explicit  statement  of   the  general 
elements   disclosed  by  critical   comparison  of  instances.4     In  the. 
Socratic  teaching,  so  far  as  records  go,  no  explicit  reference  was 
made  to  the  problems  in  connexion  with  which  those  processes  are 
of  greatest  significance,  but  in  the  lesser  Socratic  schools  on  the  one 
hand,  and  in  Hato  on  the  other,  we  find  tho  new  principle  either 
brought  to  bear  upou  the  old  difficulties,  or  developed  into  a  com- 
prehensive method. 

The  Socratic  concept  contains  in  itself  the  union  of  one  and 
many,  "but  it  is  in  nature  subjective;  it  is  a  mode  of  knowledge.  'If, 
then,  it  be  regarded  as  only  subjective,  the  old  difficulties;  reappear. 
How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile,  even  in  thought,  an  opposition  so- 
fundamental  as  that  between  unity  and  plurality?     Jlust  there  not 
be  a  like  irreconcilable  opposition  between  the  subjective  counter- 
parts of  these  objective  relations,  between  the  individual  notion 
the  atom  of  knowledge,  and  the  proposition  or  definition?     H< 
indeed,  can  there  be  d  combination  in  thought  of  that  which  is  in 
essence  uncombinable  ?    Whether  we  take  Aristipjms,  who  draws 
mainly   for   theory   of  knowledge   on   tho    Heraclitic-Protagorran 
sources,    or  Autisthencs,  who  leans   towards   the  Eleatic,    or  the 
Megarics]   who  also,  in   accordance  with    the    Eleatic   thong] 
devoted  chief  attention  to  the  polemical  aspect  of  tho  theory,  «« 
find  a  set  of  problems  appealing,  the  solution  of  which  imperatively 
called  for  a  theory  of  knowledge  as  the  combination  of  one  and 
many.     Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  early  thinkers,  so 
fur   as  the   history   of   logic  is  concerned,  is  Antisthones,  whoso 
extreme  nominalism  presents  the  most  curious  analogies  to'souu 
n  cent  logical  work.5     According  to  Autistheues,  the'world  of  cog- 

*  Mfliph,,  107Sb,  27-29 

6  On  Autistheues,  see  the  third  part  of  tho  Thaxtctus,  -which  np- 
pears,  beyond  doubt,  to  refer  to  him  (comp.  Peipora,  Vntcrsuchunge* 
i.hrr  das  System  Plato%  1^74,  pp.  124  48),  and  Aristotle,*  Mctaj'hjf 
sics,  1024b,  32;  1040b,  24;   Tojnca,  104b,  21. 
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rizaVe  fact  consists  of  combinations  of  elementary  parts  i,irpiTn). 
These  irpixa  appear  in  cognition  as  irreducible  elements  denoted  by 
the  simplest  elements  of  speech,  names.  The  name  is  the  mark  for 
the  sense-inipressiou  by  which  each  vpuror  is  communicated  to  us, 
for  they  are  ouly  known  by  sense,  and  are  strictly  individual.  A 
composite  thing  is  known  through  the  combination  of  names  of 
its  parts,  and  such  a  combination  (o-u/iirAo»-<)  is  a  proposition  or 
definition  (Ktlyos).  Each  thing  has  its  specific  \6yos  (oiVttoj 
\4yos),  and  a  judgment  is  merely  the  expression  of  this.  There  is 
therefore  no  distinction  of  subject  and  predicate  possible ;  even 
identical  propositions,  the  only  possible  fonrs  under  this  theory, 
are  mere  repetitions  of  the  complex  name.  Predication  is  either 
impossible  or  reduces  itself  to  naming  in  the  predicate  what  is 
named  in  the  subject.  It  is  the  simple  result  of  so  consistent  a 
nominalism  that  all  truth  is  arbitrary  or  relative  ;  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility' of  contradiction,  not  even  of  one's  self. 
The  theory  of  Antisthenes,  strange  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear, 

DD  certain  metaphysical  difficulties,  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
all  the  perplexity  regarding  the  import  of  propositions,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  these  difficulties  were  kept  continually  in 
mind  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  the)  •  several  attempts  to  explain  the 
nature  of  knowledge.  Both  thinkers  find  themselves  confronted 
with  the  ultimate  question,  What  is  the  ground  of  unity  in  things 
known,  and  in  what  way  does  thought  unite  the  detached  attri- 
butes of  things  into  a  subjective  whole  ?  What  is  the  nature  of 
the  unity  which  binds  things,  themselves  in  a  sense  units,  into 
classes  or  wholes,  and  how  comes  it  that  in  the  judgment  subject 
and  predicate  are,  in  a  sense,  set  at  one? 

In  Plato,  for  whom  the  solution  was  found  in  the  participation 
in  or  imitation  of  ideas  by  things,  we  find  more  distinctly  conceived 
the  series  of  logical  processes  involved  obscurely  in  the  Socratic 
method.  So  far  as  positive  statements  regardiug  tho  ideas  can 
carrv  one,  it  may  be  said  that  in  essence  these  processes  concern 
only  the  formation  of  or  deduction  from  the  concrete  universal  con- 
cept or  general  notion.  The  ideas,  in  the  Platonic  system,  at  least 
in  reference  to  the  thought  which  apprehends  them,  resemble  most 
closely  class  notions.  A  deeper-significance  often  appears  to  attach 
to  the  relative  processes  of  induction,  whereby  the  resemblances  of 
things,  the  idea  in  them,  is  disclosed,  definition,  whereby  the  content 

.  lea  is  made  explicit,  and  division,  whereby  the  external  con- 
nexion of  ideos  with  one  another,  their  system,  is  deduced,  but  such 
significance  attaches  to  the  more  purely  metaphysical  aspects  of  the 
theory,  and  had  no  particular  bearing  on  the  Aristotelian  treatment 
of  the  same  problems.     Not  much  is  given  in  Plato  towards  a  theory 

proposition,  though  sometimes  an  analysis  of  its  elements  is 

sketched ;  and  the  method  of  division  could  yield  only  a  few  of  the 

i  deductiv  3  reasoning.     But,  over  and  above  these  more  de- 

ntributions  towards  the  construction  of  a  theory  of  know- 

there  are  general  aspects  of  the  Platonic  work  of  not  secondary 

race  for  the  Aristotelian  logic.  In  Plato  the  fundamental 
differences  of  earlier  philosophic  views  appear  in  a  new  phase,  and 
are  elevated  to  a  higher  stage.  Sophistic  method  is  analysed,  not 
as  in  forms  actually  existing,  but  in  its  essential  features,  and  the 
opposition    between   sophist  and    philosopher  is  viewed    as   the 

ion  between  opinion  and  knowledge.  Heraclitic  principle 
of  change  and  Eleatic  doctrine  of  unity  are  resolved  into  the  more 
comprehensive  opposition  of  the  universal  and  the  particular,  while 
hints  of  an  ultimate  solution,  of  a  universal  which  is  at  once  and 
per  tt  particular,  are  not  wanting.  The  Socratic  method  of  thought 
appears  as  that  by  which  alone  a  solution  of  philosophic  difficulties 
is  to  be  obtained,  and  the  consideration  of  thought  in  its  relation  to 
facts  is  marked  out  for  special  investigation.  A  deeper  view  of 
thought  was  thus  made  at  once  possible  and  necessary. 

S.  (J)  iluch,  then,  had  been  effected  by  Aristotle's  predecessors 
in  t'.ie  way  of  preparing  a  definite  body  of  problems  and  a  method 
i  f  dealing  with  them,  problems  and  method  which  might  fairly 
be  said  I  to  a  theory  of  knowledge  as  such,  and  from  the 

inal  references  in  the  Organon  to  opinions  of  contemporaries 
it  is  evident  that  many  isolated  attempts  at  solution  of  such 
questions  were  being  earned  on.  In  Aristotle  we  find  a  systematic 
examination  of  many  of  these  problems,  but  it  is  luft  by  him 

ll  what  place  in  the  general  scheme  of  philosophic  sciences 
shoulS  be  assigned  to  it,  The  distribution  into  physics,  mathe- 
and  first  philosophy  or  the  wider  classification  of  doctrines 
as  poeticj  practical,  or  theoretical,  in  no  way  enables  us  to  class 
logic  or  tho  body  of  speculations  making  up  the  Organon,  That 
the  forms  of  proof  analysed  in  these  writings  are  of  universal 
scope  is  unambiguously  declared  ;  that  the  first  principles  assumed 
in  all  proof  are  dealt  with  in  first  philosophy  is  also  made  clear ; 
but  the  relations  between  the  two  doctrines  so  reciprocally  related 
iannot  be  determined  from  any  statement  made  by  Aristotle  him- 
self. That  he  should  li i»--  regarded  the  inquiries  of  the  analytics 
as  propedeutic  in  character,  and  should  havo  held  that  those  who 
jssume  to  discuss  problems  of  first  philosophy  ought  to  have  made 
themselves  acquainted  wn>  '.h«  general  theory  of  proof,  is  intelligible, 
And  more  than  this  sigr-^-.^c  cannot,  we  think,  be  assigned  to 
the  passage  in  the  Metaphysics,  on  the  ground  of  which  the  logical 


inquiries  have  been  classed  as  the  general,  common  introduction  to 
the  whole  system.1  For  the  close  connexion  between  the  analytical 
researches  of  the  Organon  and  the  inquiry  into  essence  or  being  ni 
such  forbids  us  to  accept,  in  any  strict  sense,  a  separation  of  these 
as  forming  distinct  and  independent  sciences.  To  metaphysics  in 
assigned  the  consideration  of  the  principles  of  proof,  and  tho  kind 
of  inquiry  making  up  first  philosophy  is  described  by  Aristotle  in  » 
fashion  which  assimilates  it  most  closely  to  the  researches  or  tin- 
analytics.  That  which  is  left-  undecided  by  tho  Aristotelian 
classification  is  the  relation  of  the  logical  inquiries  to  the  organin 
whole  of  which  first  philosophy  is  the  main  or  sole  part.'-1  To 
obtain  any  fresh  light  we  must  turn  to  the  consideration  of  indica- 
tions supplied  by  Aristotle  as  to  the  nature  of  the  inquiries  grouped 
under  the  head  Analytics. 

9.  (c)  Such  indications  are  unfortunately  most  scanty.  As  wo 
probably  have  not  the  Metaphysics  iu  its  full  extent,  actual  or 
contemplated,  the  want  of  a  clear  separation  between  the  inquiries 
belonging  specially  to  first  philosophy  and  those  anpropriate  to  the 
analytical  researches  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  deficiency  of  our 
materials.  There  are,  however,  two  lines  of  separation  discernible, 
from  which  some  useful  inferences  may  be  drawn.  What  wo  call 
the  logic  of  Aristotle,  i.e.,  the  treatises  making  up  the  Organon,  U 
roughly  divisible  into  three  parts  : — (1)  the  formal  analysis  of 
syllogism  and  its  allied  types  of  reasoning,  with  the  more  particular 
discussion  of  the  elementary  parts  of  reasoning  —  the  proposition  ; 

(2)  the  theory  of  scientific  proof  and  definition  (apodictic) ;  (3) 
the  theory  of  probable  arguments,  or  of  reasoning  based  on  currently 
received  opinions  and  leading  to  conclusions  more  or  less  probable 
(dialectic).  Certainly  for  Aristotle  there  was  no  such  distinction 
between  the  first  and  the  remaining  two  parts  as  would  in  any  way 
correspond  to  the  modem  separation  of  general  or  formal  logic  from 
the  theory  of  knowledge,  or  material  logic  ;  the  three  parts  in 
conjunction  make  up  one  body  of  doctrine.  Now  dialectic  is  very 
specially  indicated  as  being  of  a  formal  character,  i.e.,  as  deal  in  : 
with  no  special  matter,  but  with  Koivd,  opinions,  or  types  of 
opinions  common  to  all  sciences.3  Apodictic,  we  may  assume,  is  iu 
like  manner  the  formal  study  of  what  constitutes  knowledge  strictly 
so-called,  the  nature  of  the  principles  on  which  knowledge  rests, 
the  special  marks  distinguishing  it,  and  the  method  by  which 
knowledge  is  framed.  But  in  every  body  of  doctrine  we  may 
distinguish,  according  to  Aristotle,  three  things, — the  genus  or 
class  of  objects  with  which  the  demonstration  is  concerned,  tli 
essential  or  fundamental  attributes,  qualities  of  these  objects,  whit  ii 
are  to  be  demonstrated  of  them,  and,  thirdly,  certain  common  axioms 
or  principles  of  demonstration,  not  themselves  demonstrable,  and 
not  entering  as  integral  parts  into  the  demonstration,  but  lying  in 
the  background  as  security  for  the  reasoning  carried  out  by  thonght 
employing  them.  Can  anything  corresponding  to  these  three  fact* 
be  discovered,  if  we  assume  for  the  moment,  what  certainly  is  not 
explicitly  stated  by  Aristotle,  that  analytic  constitutes  a  special 
body  of  doctrine  ?  The  genus  or  class  about  which  the  doctrine  is 
concerned  can  only  be  reasoning  itself,  either  ns  apodictic  or 
dialectic,  and  the  latter  for  a  special  reason  may  be  left  out  of 
account ;  airiStt^ts,  then,  is  the  matter  concerning  which  the  dnc> 
trine  is  put  forward.  But  airoott^is  is  a  form  of  knowledge,  that  ia 
to  say,  is  subjective."  The  properties,  therefore,  of  apodictic  scienco 
can  only  be  made  clear  if  we  consider  on  the  one  hand  the  objective- 
counterparts  of  necessity  and  universality  in  thought,  and  oh  tho 
other  hand  the  nature  of  universality  and  necessity  of  thought 
itself.  The  common  principles  or  axioms,  finally,  can  ouly  lie  li 
presuppositions  as  are  made  in  apodictic  or  reasoning  gem 
respecting  thought  in  its  relation  to  fact,  as  grasping  or  apprehend- 
ing reality.  The  consideration  of  such  axioms,  it  has  been  already 
seen,  pertains  to  first  philosophy.  Analytics  then  would  appear  as* 
an  independent  doctrine,  holding  of  first  philosophy  on  tho  ono 
hand,  both  in  regard  of  the  common  axioms  and  in  regard  of  tho 
attributes  of  being,  by  which  it  is  a  possible  object  of  science,  and 
on  the  other  hand  referring  to  the  subjective  treatment  of  thought, 
whether  in  relation  to  principles  or  to  fact  generally. 

A  very  similar  result  may  be  attained  if  we  follow  out  a  line  of 
distinction  indicated  in  more  than  one  portion  of  the  MeUiphysirs.* 
Separating  the  modes  in  which  being  is  spoken  of  into  four— (1)  t4 
hv  Kara.  avu&e&VKos  ',  (2)  to  bv  ws  aKi)6hs  Ka\  rb  fir]  bv  u-s  TO  i^euSos  : 

(3)  rb  bv  Kara  ra  o~xVi*ara  T7J?  KaTTjyoptas  ;  (4)  TO  bv  Zvviutt  Ka\ 
evepytta — Aristotle  excludes  the  second  from  the  special  researches 
peculiar  to  first  philosophy,  the  study  of  being  as  being,  but  neither 
excludes  it  from  general  consideration  in  metaphysics  os  a  whole, 

'  Helaph..  Iv.  1005b,  2.  Sec  Zellcr,  Ph.  d.  Cr„  ii.  2  ("J  eil.),-n  Ifil, ». :  KnsMlv,1 
De  Drfinit.  Not.,  46,  47;  Sctiweptcr',  Comment  tur  Me'ujh.,  ill.  IG1:  uiel  rtrntra, 
Pranll,  Getch.  dcr  Logik.  I.  137.  Zeilcr  maintains  the  view  that  Aii-i..tTc  Ituc-nil* 
to  Indicate  the  place  occupied  by  the  analytics  in  hit  ccncnil  scle-mc  of  pliftnMipliy. 

2  On  ArUtotle'8  ose  of  the  term  Aoynos  and  itsalllei,  sec  (in  iifcllthilltnWullz; 
Com.  in  Organ.,  it.  p.  353-55)  Schwcgler,  Commentar  tu  Ar.  Mito/Ji.,  vol.  iv.  j. 
48-51. 

»  See  Anal.  Post.,  1 11 ;  Met.,  1. 1,  and  in  many  rs-siu-es.  Cf.  Ilcydcr,  Method, 
d.  Anil.,  p.  348.  » 

<  tlOaph  .  vl.  I.  t.  29.  \r.  \*  f  Sehwcclcr,  Com.,  III.  241,  Iv.  2D  .•".,  lar, ;  gj  1 
Brentano,  Ikdcutung  de*  Seienden  nach  Arist.,  21  iq. 
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not-  handles  it  at  length,  deferring  it  rather  for  n.ore  detailed 
Iruolment  A  comparatively  clear  account,  however,  of  what  is 
understood  by  him  under  the  head  of  being  as  truth  and  non-being 
as  falsity  may  be  extracted  from  the  various  passages  referred  to, 
and  little  doubt  can  remain  that  being  so  regarded  is  in  a  peculiar 
sense  the  matter  of  analytical  (i.e.,  logical)  researches. 

Being  as  truth  and  non-being  as  falsity  refer  to  and  rest  upon 
combination  and  division  of  the  elementary  parts  of  thought.  For 
truth  and  falsity  have  no  significance  when  applied  to  things,  but 
only  to  the  connexion  of  thought  which  is  dominated  by  the  one 
principle  of  non-contradiction.  Nay,  thinking  has  not  even 
immediate  and  direct  reference  to  being  as  such,  but  only  to  being 
as  the  existent,  as  qualified,  or  quantified,  or  modified  in  some 
other  way  (i.e.,  according  to  the  categories),  and  it  is  in  its  very 
essence  the  conjunction  or_  unifying  of  elements.  What  cannot  be 
conjoined,  as,  e.g.,  the  notions  of  elementary  facts  themselves,  are 
not  cither  true  or  false,  and  are  not  matters  of  thought.  Thought 
thus  moves  in  a  definite  sphere,  that  of  the  combinable  or  separable, 
the  correspondence  of  conceptions  with  real  relations,  and  has  its 
limits  on  the  one  hand  in  the  elementary  data  apprehended  by 
intellect  (yous=,reason),  and  on  the  other  hand  in  the  infinite  sea  of 
particular,  accidental  qualifications  of  things  {ffvu&t&Ti^Ta).  The 
possibility  of  contradictory  assertions  (for  true  and  false  judgments 
together  make  up  the  contradiction,  rb  5e  vvvo\ov  ir<-p\  fj.fpio-p.bv 
avTi<pd<T€us)  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  thought.  Now  it  is  this 
very  possibility  that  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  analytical  researches. 
Not,  indeed,  that  one  can  assume  for  Aristotle  a  view  which  has 
appeared  in  later  logical  works,  that  all  forms  of  logical  reasoning 
are  to  be  deduced  from  the  principle  of  contradiction.  Quite  the 
reverse.  The  common  axioms  underlie  all  processes  of  proof,  direct 
or  indirect,  but  they  do  not  enter  into  or  form  part  of  proof. 
Nothing  can  be  deduced  from  them  ;  but  their  authority  can  be 
Appealed  to  against  any  one  who  refuses  to  allow,  a  conclusion 
reached  by  a  correct  syllogism  from  true  premisses,1  (The  nerve  of 
.logical  proof  would  thus  lie  in  the  disjunctive  proposition  ;  either 
this  conclusion  is  to  be  granted  or  the  principle  of  contradiction  is 
.denied.)  Now  the  analytical  researches  are  in  especial  the  treatment 
.of  combination  and  separation  in  thought.  For  even  the  syllogism 
may  be  regarded  as  only  a  complex  judgment  or  synthesis,  and  in 
the  exposition  of  the  forms  of  combination  and  separation  we  shall 
find  a  complete  system  extending  from  the  unproved  principles  and 
exhibiting  the  methods  according  to  which  thought  proceeds 
towards  the  determination  of  the  essential  properties  of  things  or 
the  discrimination  of  various  heads  under  which  the  transitory  and 
accidental  attributes  may  be  advantageously  classed. 

So  far  then  as  one  can  judge,  the  matter  of  Aristotle's  analytical 
researches  may  be  expressed  as  the  concrete  nature  of  thought, 
characterized  by  it3  fundamental  attribute,  the  possibility  of 
contradiction,  correlated  with  the  real  system  of  things,  and  having 
as  its  end  the  realization  of  systematic  knowledge,  i.e.,  the  adequate 
subjective  interpretation  of  being. 

10.  TJie  indication  that  the  analytics  have  to  do  with  being  as 
conceived  by  thought,  conducted  under  the  general  axiom  of  non- 
contradiction and  expressed  in  language,  requires  to  be  filled  up 
by  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  thought 
in  relation  to  being.  Upon  the  characteristic  assigned  to  thought 
t>r  knowledge  in  this  special  relation,  must  depend  the  general 
nature  of  the  Aristotelian  logic,  the  determination  of  the  scope  of 
logical  treatment,  and  the  essence  of  logical  method.  For  from  a 
quite  similar  Statement  regarding  the  province  within  which  logic 
moves  totally  diverse  conclusions  might  be  drawn  respecting  the 
precise  function  of  logical  method.  One  might  have  either  a 
formal  doctrine  or  tecknie,  or  a  real  methodology,  either  an  attempt 
to*  cvulve  logical  principles  from  the  axiom  of  contradiction,  or  a 
development  of  the  laws  according  to  which  thought,  necessarily 
intiiig  under  the  said  axiom,  proceeds  towards  the  construction  of 

knowledge.  The  history  of  logic  clearly  shows  how  differently  the 
matter  of  the  analytics  may  be  viewed.  For  one  of  the  possible 
i-on  fusions,  that  logic  is  a  technic  or  quasi-mathematical  exposition 
of  formal  relations,  has  been  accepted  as  the  undoubted  result  of 
Aristotle's  teaching,  and  lias  so  prevailed  as  to  make  itself  the 
current  conception.3  The  other,  the  view  of  logic  as  theory  of  the 
method  of  scientific  thought,  has  been  cast  entirely  into  the  back- 
ground, so  far  as  logical  doctrines  arc  concerned,  and,  if  allowed  at 
nil,  tins  been  regarded  as  foundation  for  a  species  of  applied  logic, 
.hi  iipjiciulix  to  the  other. 

11.  Not  much  aid  is  afforded  directly  by  any  classification  or 
division  of  the  books  now  collected  together  as  the  Organon.  As 
above  noted,  the  Prior  and  Posterior  Analytics  with  the  Topics  form 
uue  connected  whole,  while  the  Categories  and  the  De  Enunciations 
Htand  apart  as  isolated  treatments  of  special  problems,  not  organi- 
cally or  necessarily  part  of  the  research.  Tho  genuineness  of  both 
these  treatises  has  been  doubted  (see  Aristotle,  vol.  ii.  p.  614), 
ulld  it  is  not  improbable  that  both  are  redactions  of  Aristotelian 


'  Cf.  firuerally  Anal,  /*.  if.,  I   14, 

*  C/.  Uraii-lis,  Ur.-rom.  i'hil.,  II.  878-76. 


material,  perhaps  drawing  from  other  lost  Writings  of  Aristotle, 
perhaps  based  on  oral  teaching,  by  some  Aristotelian  scholar.  A 
summary  view  of  the  contents  of  the  other  books  will  be  found  at 
vol.  ii.  p.  516.  » 

12.  The  logical  researches  as  a  whole  manifest  a  strong  unity, 
and  at  the  same  time  refer  to  one  fundamental  opposition,  that 
between  apodictic  and  dialectic  reasoning.3 

The  opposition  between  apodictic  and  dialectic  is  in  the  Aristo- 
telian system  the  development  of  that  which  had  already  played 
so  important  a  part  in  Plato  and  Socrates,  the  distinction  between 
science  and  opinion.  Knowledge  in  the  strict  sense  had  there  pre- 
sented itself  as  the  generalized  notion  referring  to  being  in  its  very 
essence,  and  resting  on  thought  or  reason.  Opinion  is  the  quasi- 
knowledge  of  the  particular,  referring  to  that  which  is  not  being 
but  only  accident,  and  resting  on  sense  or  imagination.  In  the 
Platonic  method  this  distinction  had  come  forward  as  the  under- 
lying basis  for  the  opposition  of  philosophy  and  sophistical  rhetoric; 
in  Aristotle  a  much  more  precise  formulation  is  given  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  two  opposed  forms  of  thought,  and  the  connexion 
between  opinion  or  dialectic  and  rhetorico-sophistical  discussion  i? 
made  more  concrete  and  profound.  Dialectic,  with  Aristotle,  is  the 
system  resulting  from  the  attempt  to  reduce  to  rule  or  generalize, 
modes  of  argument  which  rest  upon  current  received  doctrines  as 
principles,  which  move  within  the  region  of  interests  about  which 
current  opinions  pro  and  con  are  to  be  found,  and  which  terminate 
not  in  the  decisive  solution  of  a  problem  but  in  clearing  the  way  for, 
a  more  profound  research  or  at  least-  in  the  establishment  of  the 
thesis  as  against  an  opponent.  Dialectic,  then,  has  no  special  pro- 
vince ;  it  deals  with  Koivd  or  e?5o£a,  and  its  methods  are  perfectly, 
general.  On  the  one  hand,  as  being  the  application  of  reasoning, 
it  refers  to  and  employs  the  specific  types  ol  reasoning,  syllogism 
and  induction  ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  being  applied  to  matters  of 
opinion,  and  borrowing  its  principles  from  current  floating  dicta 
about  matters  of  common  interest,  the  types  of  reasoning  tend  in  tt 
to  assume  special  forms  resembling  those  employed  in  rhetoric 
(which  is  a  kind  of  offshoot  from  dialectic — the  application  of  dia- 
lectic to  political  principles).  The-province  of  dialectic  being  thus 
essentially  vague,  the  matters  about  which  dialectic  reasoning  is 
concerned  being  of  the  most  fluctuating  character,  there  must  be,  for 
Aristotle,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  determining,  per  se  and  apart 
from  the  opposition  to  apodictic,  what  is  the  character  of  dialectic 
syllogism  and  induction.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  interpreter  of 
Aristotle  has  an  easy  task  in  the  endeavour  to  discover  what  pre 
cisely  is  dialectical  reasoning  and  in  what  way  the  forms  which  art 
assumed  to  be  common  both  to  apodictic  and  dialectic  come  to  hav« 
any  application  to  the  fluctuating  mass  of  current  opinions.  It  ii 
comparatively  simple  to  say  apodictic  and  dialectic  differ  in  this, 
that  the  one  rests  on  principles  essential,  necessary,  seen  to  be  true, 
while  the  other  proceeds  from  data  which  are  merely  received  as 
credible  and  as  containing  probable,  received  opinions  on  a  subject 
about  which  there  may  be  difference  of  view  ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  in  the  one  we  reach  conclusions  which  are  essential,  in  which  the 
predicate  is  necessarily  and  universally  true  of  the  subject,  while  in 
the  other  the  conclusion  remains,  like  the  data,  credible  merely, 
and  is,  at  best,  only  one  of  the  probable  answers  to  a  question.  But 
there  remains  the  difficulty,  which  is  certainly  not  cleared  up  by  any 
direct  statement  from  Aristotle — of  what  nature  is  the  syllogistic 
inference  that  applies  to  material  of  this  kind  ?  what  is  the  nervus 
proband i  in  a  dialectic  syllogism  1  There  are  two  possible  views — 
either  that  the  principle  of  syllogistic  inference  is  purely  formal, 
deducible  from  the  characteristic  of  thought  as  either  affirming  or 
denying  in  reference  to  a  particular  subject,  and  therefore  capable 
of  application  either  to  probable  or  to  necessary  matter,  or  that  the 
syllogism  is  explicable  only  as  a  form  in  which  kuowledge  is  estab- 
lished and  is  applicable  but  per  accidens,  as  one  may  express  it,  to 
probable  matters.  Under  this  second  view,  the  possibility  and 
reality  of  syllogistic  inference  would  be  traced  to  the  correlative 
peculiarities  of  human  thought  and' of  the  nature  of  the  objects  of 
thought,  and  it  would  follow  that  in  strictness  there  is  no  dialectic 
syllogism.  Such  a  conclusion  at  first  sight  appears  to  stand  in 
sharp  opposition  to  quite  emphatic  utterances'of  Aristotle,  but  if  we 
suppose,  for  the  sake  of  example,  that  a  dialectic  syllogism  were 
framed,  we  should  readily  discern  that  the  link  of  connexion  be- 
tween data  and  conclusion,  the  nervus  probandi,  as  it  may  be  called, 
does  not  in  fact  differ  from  that  involved  in  the  apodictic  syllogism. 
The  merely  probable  character  of  the  data  prevents  tho  conclusion 

3  The  roost  Important  treatments  of  the  principles  and  details  of  tlie  Aiisto- 
trli.m  lotfic,  which  are  hero  drawn  upon  freely,  me  (1),  instar  omnium,  that 
Of  I'inntI  (Gesch.  d.  LogiK,  \.  pp.  H7-346) ;  (J)  that  of  lirandis,  ArittoMtt,  pp. 
1 16-484,  and  Aristotelischi's  Lehrgehaude,  pp.  V2-G2  (in  which  there  la  sharp  criti- 
cism of  Prantl's  view)  ;  (8)  that  of  ,\Jrotc,  Aristotle,  vols.  I.  and  if.  pp.  1-134 
(most  patient  and  accurate,  but  tending  continuously  to  minimize  the  speculative 
element);  (4)  that  of  St  Hllaiie.iii  hi*  essay  De  la  Logigur  oV  Aristote,  2  sols.,  18SS, 
and  in  his  translation  of  tho  Organtm  ;  (5)  that  '>f  Hiese.  Phil.  d.  Arist.,  1.  44-319. 
Trendelenburg's  Etementa  Logices  Aristotelttr,  Waitz'sedition  of  tho  Organon,  and 
tJcberwcg's  System  der  Log  it  contain  much  of  value.  Mr  Poste's  translation  of 
tho  Pout.  Anal,  and  .Sop/us.  Elmcht,  Mr  K.  Wallace's  Outlines  of  the  Phil,  of 
ArUtotle,  and  Mr  Magrath'a  Selections  from  the  Organon  will  also  be  found  of 
service. 
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from  having  a  higher  value  than  mere  likelihood,  but  does  not 
affect  the  chain  of  inference,  which  proceeds  on  assumptions  iden- 
tical with  these  involved  in  apodictio.  Aristotle  is  chary  of  any 
examples  of  dialectic  syllogism,  and  indeed,  if  one  considers  that 
all  forms  of  modality  are  investigated  in  the  general  analysis  of 
syllogism,  \t  becomes  difficult  to  see  what  specially  distinguishes 
dialectic  inference.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  the 
investigation  of  the  grounds  for  the  coexistence  of  dialectic  and 
apodictio  is  incomplete  in  Aristotle,  as  it  confessedly  is  in  Plato. 

Unless,  then,  it  can  be  shown  beyond  possibility  of  question  that 
Aristotle  does  lay  dow.n  purely  formal  rules  for  syllogism,  rules  de- 
ducible  simply  from  the  fundamental  axiom  of  thought — and  the 
evidence  on  which  such  a  view  is  based  will  be  examined  later — we 
do  not  obtain  much,  light  from  the  opposition  between  dialectic 
and  apoJictic.  More  important  results,  however,  are  gained  when 
we  consider  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  genuine  knowledge,  of 
d#($5ei£(s,  for,  among  the  numerous  elements  that  here  fall  to  be 
noted,  some  are  of  quite  general  import,  and  apply  to  the  whole 
process  of  the  formation  of  knowledge. 

13.  Apodictic  knowledge  generally  is  definable  through  the 
special  marks  of  its  content.  It  deals  with  the  universal  and 
necessary,  that"  which  is  now  and  always,  that  which  cannot  be 
other  than  it  is,  that  which  is  what  it  is  simply  through  its  own 
nature.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  true  universal  in  thought  and 
things,  to  Ka66\ov.  Further,  as  a  method,  oTrdSfifu  is  characterized 
by  the  nature  of  its  starting  point,  and  of  the  connecting  link  in- 
volved, as  well  as  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  result.  It  rests  upon  the 
first,  simplest,  best  known,  unprovable  elements  of  thought,  the 
rpwra  Kal  i/ieva,  which  are  not  themselves  in  the  strict  sense 
matters  of  apodictic  science,  which  are  arairo'5«iKTa.  In  all  the  inter- 
mediate processes  of  scientific  proof  there  is  involved  generally  this 
dependence  upon  previously  established  principles,  and,  when  apo- 
dictic is  taken  in  its  ultimate  abstraction,  these  previously  estab- 
lished principles  are  seen  .to  be  the  prior,  ultimate  elements, 
assumptions  in  thought  about  things,  as  one  inay  provisionally 
describe  them.  The  peculiar  connexion  involved  is  simply  what 
we  understand  by  the  principle  of  syllogism.  No  syllogism  is  pos- 
sible without  the  universalizing  element,  the  na66\ou,  and  know- 
ledge in  its  essence  is  syllogistic.1  The  conclusion  of  the  syllogism 
in  which  essential  attributes  are  attached  to  a  subject  is  the  con- 
cretion or  closing  together  of  the  two  aspects  of  ail  thought  and 
being,  the  universal  and  particular.2 

The  fuller  explanation  of  apodictic  thus  refers  us  to  three  points 
of  extreme  importance  in  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  knowledge,  the 
precise  nature  of  the  ko.66\ov,  which  presents  itself  as  the  character- 
istic feature  of  anoSet^is,  the  relation  of  fundamental  and  universal 
in  things  on  which  the  possibility  of  ajro'5ei£is  is  founded;  and  tho 
forms  of  thought  through  which  the  universal  and  particular  factors 
are  subjectively  realized.  The  three  are  most  closely  connected, 
and  as  they  involve  the  main  difficulties  of  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy as  a  whole,  a  general  treatment  of  them  is  indispensable. 
First  then  of  to  tcaQotov,  the  characteristic  term  in  the  explanation 
of  knowledge.  This  notion  .is  essentially  double-sided.  On  the 
one  side  it  is  the  universal  of  empirical  knowledge,  the  generic  or 
class  universal — it  is  to  Kara  irapros ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  root 
or  ground  of  the  empirical  universal — it  is  t6  ko.8'  avrb  Kat  ■§  avr6* 
that  which  is  in,  for,  and  through  itself,  the  essential.  Now  the 
essential,  tcad'  aur6,  is,  in  the  first  place,  either  that  which  enters 
into  the  being  and  notion  of  a  thing  as  a  necessary  prerequisite  (for 
example,  line  is  a  necessary  element  in  the  being  and  notion  of 
triangle),  or  that  which  is  the  necessary  basis  of  an  attribute  (e.g., 
line  in  reference  to  straight  and  curved),  or  in  the  second  place  that 
which  is  as  subject  only  and  not  as  predicate,  or  finally  that  which 
is  per  se  the  cause  or  ground  of  a  fact  or  event.4  Thus  the  function 
of  thought  (of  apodictic)  is  the  exposition  with  reference  to  a  deter- 
mined class  of  objects  of  all  that  necessarily  inheres  in  them,  on 
account" of  the  elementary  factors  which  determine  their  existence 
and  nature.  Real  things,  individual  objects,  are  the  basis  of  all 
knowledge,  but  in  these  individuals  the  elementary  parts,  causally 
connected,  and  leading  to  ulterior  consequences,  form  the  general 
element  about  which  there  may  be  demonstrative  science.  Thought 
which  operates  upon  them  does  so,  as  we  have  already  seen,  under 
the  peculiar  restriction  of  its  very  nature,  as  the  subjective  reali- 

»  Cf.  Topic*,  pp.  164a  10. 

*  See  specially  Anal.  Pr.,  67a,  30  *q.,  nnd  compnrc  tne  elaoorate  note  of  Knmpp, 

fiHtcm'nUJ'Aflorfe  des  Arit.,  p.  220  (also  p.  84).  Grote  {Aristotle,  i.  ; 
remark*  :  "  Complete  cognition  (to  sWpyc(fr  according  to  the  view  here  set  forth) 
iu  of  one  mental  act  corresponding  to  tho  major  premiss,  another  covrc- 
■nending  to  tiie  minor,  and  a  third  Including  both  the  two  in  conscious  juxta- 
position. *rhe  third  Implies  both  the  first  and  the  second.*1  The  connexion 
between  thin  and  the  Aristotelian  doctrines  of  vovs  in  iu  relation  to  aiaflijo-is 
will  not  esrfipc  attention. 

3  Ana!,  Post.,  73b.  2fi,  Ka9n aov  Bi  kiyta  o  ae  Kara  iravnn  Tf  virapyrj <cai  xn$'  avro 

«<u  rj  air6      See  Index  Aristotetictu.  s.  v.,  pp.  336-57,  and  on  «a9'' avro  compare 

Ifeyder.  Mrtfiod.  d.  Arist.,  310  n.,  and  Bonitz.  Com.  in  Met.,  pp.  2fiS-66.     On  the 

llstinction  between  «a0o'Aov  and  y«Vos,  see  Bonitz,  Com.  in  Met.,  p.  209,  300: 

I'h.  d.  Gr.,  II.  1,  p.  20-'..  206. 

■  r/.  Pranti,  Ge..  tf.  LogOt,  i.  121,  132,  who  has  rightly  placed  the  function  of 
<\S6\av  in  the  fi-rcground. 


zation  of  tne  notion  of  things,  and  the  principles  expressing  this 
restriction,  the  logical  axioms,  maybe  appealed  to  if  demonstration 
be  opposed  groundlessly,  but  these  axioms  do  not  outer  into  the 
process  of  demonstration.  "  When  the  apodictic  process  has 
attained  its  end,,  that  is,  when  all  the  universal  propositions  relat- 
ing to  a  given  class,  with  insightjinto  the  necessary  character  of  the 
predication  in  each  case,  have  been  gathered  up,  then  the  koB6\o\> 
of  knowledge  in  respect  to  that  class  has  been  realized."  :' 

14.  Trobably  the  example  of  apodictic  which  Aristotle  bears 
chiefly  in  mind  is  mathematical  science,  and  in  his  treatment  of 
the  characteristic  marks  of  this  doctrine  most  of  tho  peculiarities 
of  apodictic  occur.  In  mathematical  science  abstraction  is  made  of 
the  material  qualities  of  the  things  considered^ of  those  qualities 
which  give  to  them  a  place  as  physical  facts,  but  the  abstract*!  are 
not  to  be  conceived  as  entities,  self-existing.  They  are  not  even  to 
be  conceived  as  existing  only  in  mind,  as  ideal  types  ;  they  truly 
exist  in  things,  but  are  considered  separately  (e{  aipaipeacws).  The 
first  principles  of  mathematical  science  are  few  and  definite,  and  the 
procedure  is  continuously  from  the  simple  and  absolutely  more 
known  to  the  concrete  and  relatively  more  known.  As  in  proof 
generally,  so  in  mathematical  demonstration,  an  essential  quality 
(ffvp.$e&-nK6s  Kotf  avrb)  may  be  proved  of  a  subject,  and  yet  such 
quality  may  be  still  accidental,  i.e.,  not  predicated  of  the  subject 
on  account  of  its  generic  constituent  marks,  but  capable  of  being 
deduced  from  the  constituent  mark  of  that  which  enters  into  the 
subject,  as,  e.g.,  a  given  figure's  exterior  angles  are  equal  to  four 
right  angles.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  an  isosceles  triangle.  "Why  lias 
an  isosceles  this  property  ?  Because  it  is  a  triangle.  Why  has  a 
triangle  ?  Because  it  is  a  rectilineal  figure.  If  this  reason  is 
ultimate,  it  completes  our  knowledge,  ko\  naOS\ov  Se  r6n.6  Thus 
the  range  of  mathematical  proof  extends  from  the  irpwra,  the  original 
definitions,  which  at  the  same  time  assume  the  existence  of  the 
things  defined,  through  the  determinations  k ad' aura  to  the  qualities 
(<rup.&f$r]KOTa),  which  can  be  shown  to  attach  to  their  subjects,  to 
be  in  a  sense  nad'  avrd,  while  a  continuous  series  of  middle  notions, 
concerning  which  there  cannot  be  much  ambiguity,  effects  the  transi- 
tion. Moreover,  in  mathematical  science,  one  can  see  with  the 
utmost  evidence  the  correlation  of  reason  and  sense,  which  will  pre- 
sently appear  as  a  fundamental  factor  in  Aristotle's  general  theory 
of  knowledge.  The  trpura  are  not  to  be  conceived  as  innate  or  a* 
possessed  before  experience.  They  are  seen  or  envisaged,  intuited 
in  perception  by  vovs,  and  induction  here  as  elsewhere  is  the  pro- 
cess by  which  perceptions  are  gathered  together  for  the  reflective 
and  intuiting  action  of  vovs.  In  the  mathematical  individual, 
more  evidently  than  in  any  other  case,  is  visible  the  union  oi 
thought  and  sense.  The  demonstration  which  employs  a  diagram 
does  not  turn  upon  any  properties  of  the  diagram  which  are  there 
for  sense  only,  not  for  reason,  but  upon  the  general  elenen tan- 
relations  contemplated  in  thought.7  In  mathematical  development, 
that  which  is  potentially  contained  in  the  "\rj  voi\tt)  on  which 
mathematical  thinking  operates  is  brought  forward  into  ?  duality 
by  the  constructive  processes  through  which  the  proof  is  mediated, 
and  the  potential  knowledge  contained  in  the  intuition  of  mathe- 
matical elements  becomes  actual  through  the  process  of  construc- 
tive thought.8 

Finally,  the  relation  of  pure  mathematical  reasoning  to  that 
found  in  sciences  genetically  one  with  mathematics,  e.g.,  optics, 
astronomy,  harmonics,  &c,  furnishes  an  interesting  example  of  the 
relation  between  reasoning  based  on  fact  and  on  causal  ground.9 

15.  The  process  of  diro'Scj^is  generally  and  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration in  particular  has  brought  irito  clear  light  the  prominent 
characteristic  of  knowledge  according  to  the  Aristotelian  view. 
Knowledge  must  always  be  regarded  from  two  sides,  a*  having  rela- 
tion to  the  universal,  and  as  bearing  upon  tho  particular.10  jt  is  i? 
itself  the  union  of  the  general  and  the  particular,  of  the  universal  and 
the  individual.  This  fundament*!  notion  of  knowledge  is  i  ot  only 
the  integral  element  in  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  science,  but  1U0  the 
guiding  principle  in  his  scientific  method.11  In  all  cases  wc  require 
to  keep  iu  mind  the  necessary  correlation  of  the  particular  facts  and 
the  general  grounds,  the  multiplicity  of  effects  and  the  unity  of 
cause.  The  one  element  is  not  apa/rt  from  the  other.  Universal? 
as  such  are  of  no  avail  either  as  explanations  of  knowledge  or  as 
grounds  of  existence.     Particulars  as  such  are  iufinite,  indefinite, 

*  1'inutl,  i.  126.  °  Anal.  Post.,  1.  24.  8fin,  2. 

7  Cf.  the  passage  from  Dc  Memor.,  p.  WO*. quoted  by  Iinuidis,  Arittotcltt.  p 
U33, — wftfiaivct  yap  to  avrb  ndOos  if  Tui  vOtiy  itai  iv  ry  oiaypatfxtu'  tKci  tc  yip 
bv6iv  irpotrxptitfift'Oi  Ttu  to  troow  uipio-fttvov  eicat  to  Tpiyweoi-,  tuui?  y  pdijt  o^r r 
CiflKfuevov  Kara  to  rrotroV"  *at  6  fowf  lucavrw!,  *aV  pif  irotrot'  t'Ojj,  jiOtrat  woo 
oM^aTtuf  irotror,  votZ  o"oi>\  jj  wo<rdi-\  av  Si  ij  rfrWt?  tT  tui-  iroatuc,  aupt&rov  Si, 
TifcraiM"'  rrocrbc  C'pfjfutoi;  rorl  61  ]}  irocoV  uovov.  Cf.  SlsO  Mrt..  vii.  10  and  11. 
Aristotle's  view  strrwclv  resembles,  in  this  point  nt  least,  thnt  of  Kant. 

»  See  Metaph.,  \\.  c.  9.  p.  lO.'ila.  Some  interesting  remnrks^on  the  process  of 
mathematical  construction  nnd  its  relation  to  syllogistic  proof  will  be  found  In 
■Ueberweg's  Sustem  der  LogiK,  $  101.  p.  273. 

9  See  gcncrrtW  Anal.  Pest.,  chap.  13.  Of  Aristotle  s  views  i»n  ifiatjicmotlc*  the 
best  expositions" scein  to  be  those  of  Bicse  (PA.  d.  Arist.,  II.  2K.-34),  Bramllt 
{Aristoteles,  pp.  135-39.  and  Alislot.  Lchrgebavdc,  7-11).  and  Euckcn  (MfJhodtd. 
Arist.  Forschungy  pp.  66-66) 

to  Cr.fpcvnWv  Ana'.  Pr..  II.  SI. 
'  this  is  excellently  put  by  Eucken,  op.  cit..  pp.  44-05. 
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and  incognizable.  Only  in  the  union  of  these,  a  onion  which 
objectively  regarded  is  the  combination  of  form  and  matter,  of 
potentiality  and  actuality,  of  genus  and  ultimate  difference:,  sub- 
jectively is  the  combination  of  the  data  of  sense,  imagination,  and 
intuitive  faculty  of  reason,  is  knowledge  possible.  And  the  methods 
hy  which  knowledge  is  formed  in  us  regarding  things  exhibit  the 
same  twofold  aspect.  Syllogism  as  the  form  of  the  process  from 
generalia  to  the  determination  of  attributes  of  the  individual  sub- 
ject, induction  as  the  method  of  procedure  from  the  vaguely 
apprehended  individuals  to  the  generalia  or  principles,  alike, 
when  analysed,  exhibit  the  conjunction  of  the  universal  and  parti- 
cular. 

lo\  In  each  branch  of  knowledge  there  are  involved  the  specific 
genus  or  class,  the  attributes  concerning  which  there  is  to  be 
demonstration,  and  the  common  axioms  or  principles.  Each 
branch,  moreover,  implies  special  principles,  Wiai  apxai;  there  is 
no  all-comprehensive  science  from  which  truths  are  to  be  deduced, 
and  from  the  common  maxims  alone  nothing  can  be  inferred. 
'Airo'Stifis  involves  principles,  and  starts  therefore  of  necessity  with 
what  maybe  called  definitions.  Yet  defiuitions  are  at  the  same 
time  the  final  result  of  apodictic  demonstration,  and  the  original 
assumptions  may  be  pushed  farther  and  farther  back-till  they  appeal- 
as  the  -rrpuirai  kclI  Hfietroi  irpoT&<rus  which  are  only  apprehended  by 
yovs.  From  this  distinction  between  knowledge  as  completed  and 
knowledge  as  in  process  of  formation,  as  from  the  distinction 
between  sciences  of  the  same  genus  as  more  or  less  general  (e.g., 
geometry  and  optics),  there  follow  the  distinctions  between  proposi- 
tions necessary  and  propositions  true  4*1  to  iroAu,  between  proof  of 
fact  and  proof  of  essence,  between  deduction  and  induction,  between 
syllogism  as  generic  form  of  all  proof,  and  the  special  type  of 
syllogism  in  which  completed  knowledge  is  expressed.  We  are 
thus  enabled  to  reconcile  what  seem  at  first  sight  discrepancies  in 
the  Aristotelian  doctrine, — as,  e.g.,  the  insistance  upon  induction  as 
furnishing  the  principles  of  reasoning  (t«  KafloXou)  coupled  with  tlie 
attempt  to  show  that  induction  too  is  a  kind  of  syllogism;  the 
explanation  of  proof  as  involving  essence,  coupled  with  the  admis- 
sion of  syllogisms  of  fact ;  the  treatment  of  propositions  as  necessary 
and  contingent  in  themselves,  coupled  with  the  distinction  between 
tirio-T^fiii  aud  5u{n.  In  all  forms  of  knowledge  there  is  the  twofold 
aspect,  that  which  turns  upon  the  essential  connexions,  and  that 
which  refers  to  the  isolated  facts  wherein  such  connexions  make 
their  appearance.  Syllogistic  as  formal  analysis  of  what  is  common 
in  all  knowledge  is  one  part  of  the  all-comprehensive  theory  of 
knowledge,  an  integral  but  not  a  self-existing  part.1 

17.  The  general  idea  of  the  Aristotelian  analytic  thus  obtained 
does  not  require  to  be  supplemented  by  any  detailed  survey  of  the 
lo"ical  system  into  which  it  is  evolved,  but  a  brief  summary  of  the 
most  important  points  and  indication  of  the  relation  in  which  the 
parts  stand  to  the  whole  may  be  of  advantage. 

The  simplest  form  of  knowledge,  that  in  which  being  as  true  or 
false  is  apprehended,  is  the  judgment.  The  consideration  of  the 
judgment  is  therefore  the  first  part  of  the  analytical  researches. 
Here  Aristotle  distinguishes  more  accurately  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors (indeed  for  the  first  time  with  accuracy)  between  subject 
and  predicate  as  integral  parts,  symbolized  by  the  noun  and  verb, 
and  signifying  the  relations  for  us  of  things  as  appearing  under  the 
schemata  of  the  categories.  The  material  basis  of  the  judgment, 
as  one  may  call  it,  is  the  thing  as  an  object  of  possible  knowledge, 
i.e.,  the  thing  as  individual  (and  therefore  as  involving  matter  and 
form,  the  particular  and  the  general),  as  qualified,  specifically,  in 
time,  space,  quantity,  and  relation,  and  existing  as  one  mode  in  the 
universal  nexus  of  potentiality  and  actuality.  These  metaphysical 
forms,  and,  specially,  the  deep-lying  modes  of  potentiality  and 
actuality,  reflect  themselves  in  the  forms  whereby  subjectively 
knowledge  is  realized  in  us,  and  the  resulting  knowledge  is  con- 
ditioned partly  by  them,  partly  hy  the  modes  in  which  intellect  as 
a  reality  is  developed  in  us.  The.  proposition  lias  necessarily  a 
reference  to  them,  and  thus  alongside  of  formal  distinctions  between 
universal,  particular,  singular,  aud  indefinite  judgments  we  have 

'  The  passages  In  which  an  apparently  formal  view  of  logical  relation*  is  ex- 
i  ressi  i  are  mainly  the  following  >— Topics,  I.  chop.  vi.  (in  which  the  fundamental 

igli  ii  forms  of  deftnllldn.  genus,  properly,  and  accident  are  explained  hy  refer- 
[den  'tithe  spheres  of  subject  and  predicate  In  a  proposition); 
Anal.  Pott.,  i.  chap.  26  (o-oAAoyio-uos  i<niv,  os  av  oorws  i\n,  wtt«  rf  oAov  rrpbv 
U'po,  h  Ufpos  TTpbc  bAof  fyftv)}  Anal.  Pott.,  ih  a  (*r«pou6e  erepa  an.(So>if  ic,  car  ooj 
,'.,,  fitpoi  n  Ti  Tit  oAijc.  tovto  Se  Aeyiu,  on  itStiKrat  To  tTOff«rA«c  Olio  opeaic,  <i  jraf 
rpivuvof  MtwCTW  titpos  yap-  toS'oAo*):  Rhetoric,  i.  2,  §  19.  The  general  treat- 
ment, of  syllogism  In  Anal.  Pr..\.  4,  as  nppaiontly  resting  on  the  principle  of 
subsuinption  or  logical  substitution,  has  no  precise  hearing.  Hut  the  use  of  the 
i. mi  ;>Aoe  hy  Aristotle  Is  not  to  bo  regarded  as  identical  with  Its  uso  by  later 

logicians,  and  it  Is  not  rashly  to  bo  assumed  tl t  Arlstotlo'l  view  the  only 

logical  relation  Is  that  between  genus  and  species.  The  distinction  between  ex- 
i  nl  and  Intent,  on  which  later  writers  have  laid  stress,  Is  never  suffered  In 
\ii.*<  tie  ti.  become  a  distinction  in  kind;  the  two  elements  extent  and  content 
f**To  iraerbs  and  koS'  aiiro),  are  always  Involved,  otid  the  difference  is  only  In  the 

process  by  tvhlch  our  knowledge  Is  fnii I.     Probably  the  relations  of  extent  and 

content  would  never  have  been  severed  from  one  another  had  It  not  been  for  the 
error,  n  mi  .  tiling  m  ih''  attempt  to  treat  formal  logic  systemati- 

cally, 1 1  regarding  notions  and  Judgments  as  completely  formed  and  denned  pro. 
ducts  apart  from  the  reasoning  in  which  they  appear  (see,  for  a  dlumctrlcally 
uppoi  eii  "       'on,  tectum  on  Logic,  11.  p.  Me), 


.a.t  in     ui.        x  nu     euuciuaiuii     uhh"     ms.     ,....•..■... ...      .........     ..■ 

n  appear  in  the  premisses,  and  is,  in  a  sense,  the  complex  or 
:  whole  unfolded  in  the  syllogistic  form.     To  every  syllogism 


the  distinctions  between  necessary,  contingent,  and  possible,  which 
appear  partly  as  given  qualities  of  the  judgment,  partly  as  repre- 
senting differences  in  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  partly  as  refer- 
ring to  differences  of  subjective  appreheusion. 

The  essence  of  the  judgment  as  the  apprehension  of  truth  or 
falsehood  consists  in  its  twofold  aspect  as  affirmative  and  negative, 
the  former  of  these  in  a  sense  prior  and  better  known,  but  the 
latter  no  less  necessary,  and  both  referring  to  objective  relations 
of  things.  The  affirmative  and  negative  character  of  judgments, 
the  essential  cWidiao-iv  of  human  thought,  is  further  defined  in 
reference  to  (a)  the  quantitative  distinctions  already  recognized 
(the  doctrine  of  logical  opposition),  (6)  the  distinctions  of  necessary, 
contingent,  and  possible,  which  are  rightly  regarded  as  real  matters 
about  ichich  the  assertion  is,2  and  (c),  consequent  on  this,  the  oppo- 
sition of  modal  judgments.3 

Propositions  as  integral  parts  of  knowledge  turn  upon  the  ulti- 
mate relations  of  things  known.  The  distinctions  between  first 
principles  and  deduced  truths,  out  of  which  the  theory  of  proof  is 
developed,  themselves  rest  upon  those  distinctions  which  have 
been  already  noted  in  treating  of  apodictic  Syllogism  as  the  form 
by  which  the  general  and  particular  elements  are  mediated  and  con- 
joined is  therefore  of  universal  application,  and  may  be  analysed 
formally.1  The  various  modes  in  which  syllogistic  inference,  pure 
or  modal,  the  main  types  to  which  these  modes  may  be  reduced, 
their  relations  to  one  another,  and  the  general  laws  implied  in. 
them  are  worked  out  iu  a  fashion  which  does  not  admit  of  any- 
brief  statement.  The  conclusion  unites  the  elements  which  lit 
isolation 

organic  whole  unfolded  in  the  sy 

thrce  things  are  necessary,  the  presence  of  a  positive  element,  uni- 
versality in  one  of  the  premisses  (resting,  as  above  shown,  on  the 
recognized  property  of  all  proof  as  involving  a  general  fact),  and 
consequence,  or  necessary  connexion  between  conclusion  and  pre- 
misses. Now  from  this  third  element  there  follow  certain  interest- 
ing  deductions.  The  necessity  of  Consequence  rests  eu  the  very 
nature  of  syllogistic  thought,  and.  if  each  syllogism  be  taken  as  it 
stands,  as  a  simple  unit,  no  further  inquiry  is  needful.  But  the 
character  of  the  premisses  in  themselves  may  be  taken  into  account, 
and  we  then  discover  that  syllogism  proceeds  continuously  on  the 
assumption  that  the  general  law  of  syllogistic  proof  is  iu  the 
special  case  realized.  It  need  not  he  in  fact  realized.  We  may 
have  premisses  in  themselves  false,  from  which  a  true  conclusion 
is  reached,  and  the  falsity  of  the  premisses  onljMjecomes  apparent 
when  they  are  themselves  treated  as  conclusions  of  a  possible 
syllogism,  and  so  the  regress  made  towards  ultimate  principles. 
Syllogistic  form,  in  short,  is  the  hypothetical  application  of  the 
general  rule  of  necessary  connexion  between  ground  and  consequent. 
If  A  (the  premisses),  then  B  (the  conclusion).  Qnite  possibly,  then, 
we  may  have,  in  syllogistic  form,  conclusions  drawn  from  pre- 
misses not  ava-yKa'ia  but  only  d>s  €iri  to  iro\y.  Science  and 
opinion  (5o'£a)  are  equally  sources  of  propositions  or  premisses. 
If  formal  consequences  he  united  with  real  uncertainty  of  matter, 
there  arises  a  syllogism  in  character  dialectical.  "Were  the  real 
uncertainty  overlooked,  the  syllogism  would  be  sophistic  in  charac- 
ter. Dialectical  reasoning,  then,  dealing  with  the  stage  beneath 
science,  may  he  of  service,  not  only  for  practice  in  distinguishing 
true  and  false,  but  as  bringing  the  yarticulars  of  each  branch  of 
knowledge  into  closer  relation  with  the  first  principles  special  to 
that  branch.6  For  wherever  the  particular  element  as  such,  the 
transitory  and  material,  is  present,  there  room  is  loft  for  opinion, 
and  reasoning  is  possible,  not  of  the  particular  as  such,  but  ia  so 
far  as  the  particular  manifests  an  underlying  universal.6  The  pro- 
cesses of  dialectic  reasoning  thus  resemble  very  closely  those  modes 
by  which  the  empirical  detail,  the  region  of  given  fact,  is  treated, 
viz.,  induction,  example,  use  of  signs  and  probable  indications. 
For  the  universal  has  always  its  empirical  side,  and  the  complete 
process  of  scientific  proof  is  a  final  result  for  which  the  way  may 
be  prepared  by  treatment,  according  to  scientific  form,  of  the 
empirical  fact.  There  .are  syllogisms  of  fact  as  well  as  syllogisms 
.4'  n-ason  or  ground,  and  the  reason  or  ground  becomes  apparent 
through  knowledge  of  the  fact.  Occasionally  indeed  the  fact  and 
ground  are  so  immediately  connected  that  transition  from  one  to 
the  other  may  be  at  ouce  effected,  hut  generally  this  is  not  the  case. 
Of  these  intermediate  forms  of  reasoning,  the  only  one  calling  for 

7  On  this  account  tho  modality  Is  affirmed  no'  to  attach  to  the  copula;  thus  tho 
opposite  of  "It  Is  necessary-to-be"  Is  "  it  is  not  necessary-to-be,"  and  not  cither 
"it  is  necessary  not-to-be     - It  Is  not-neceasary-le-bc." 

8  There  are  obscurities  In  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  medals,  which  remain  even 
after  Piantl's  laborious  treatment  (OVJ.  o".  Logit;  I.  104-8S),     A  can  ful  BUI  I 
given  in  Rondelot,  Tnioriolofftquedssproposittonsmodatcs,  1661.   The  definitions, 
of  ecScYowci'oi'  and  ioearoi-,  which  have  given  rise  to  much  diversity  of  opinion 

'     oil].  I.  107  so.,  as  against  Waltz,  I.  Sill,  and  Boniti,  p.  887),  are  exccllcntly 
,|.   ill    m'h  bv   I'duns.  ,-.  /..<7iv,  §  OV.  .-  ' 

*  In  this  sense  only  can  we  recognize  the  distinction  between  Anstorh  s 
TtChntk  and  his  Idea  of  AtjOdiktil  on  which  Lunge  (Logitche  StuJien,  1880)  has 
laid  so  much  stress.  What  underlies  Aristotle's  treatment  must  never  be  thrown 
out  of  account. 

•  Topio,  I.  '.'.  55  3-6. 

«  On  this  distinction  .-'  Kara  if,  £  IxanlnilltHeorie  i/.  A.,  pp.  !o2,SJ3;  llcyder, 
Hcthoi.i.  A.,  p.  332. 
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comment  is  induction,  of  the  nature  of  which  something  has  already 
been  said.  The  obscure  chapter  in  which  tli£  formal  analysis  of 
induction  is  undertaken,  a  chapter  which  has  much  exercised  the 
ingenuity  of  commentators,1  presents  difficulties  of  varied  kinds. 
An  opposition  is  indicated  between  syllogism  and  induction,  yet 
induction  is  treated  as  a  kind  of  syllogism  ;  that  is,  freely  inter- 
preted, induction  is  so  analysed  as  to  show  that  in  it,  also,  there  is 
the  union  of  general  assumption  and  particular  detail  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  syllogistic  reasoning.  Further,  Aristotle  seems  to  waver 
between  induction  as  a  kind  of  inference,  through  which  we  arrive 
at  general  principles,  and  as  a  species  of  proof,  and  his  teaching  is 
therefore  perplexed  by* the  want  of  some  clear  statement  regarding 
a  difficulty  in  the  theory  of  induction,  which  is  still  far  from  perfect 
solution.  'For,  according  to  Aristotle,  induction  as  such,  starting 
the  particulars  of  sense,  and  proceeding  by  comparison  of 
similar  cases  aud  enumeration  of  all  the  similarly  constituted  mem- 
bers never,  even  when  the  enumeration  is  complete,  attains  to 
probative  force.2  It  is  still  a  syllogism  of  fact,  not  of  ground  or 
reason  ;  there  is  a  distinction  of  kind  between  the  survey  of 
empirical  detail,  even  when  complete,  and  the  assertion  of  causal 
connexion  between  the  characteristics  of  the  class  and  its  deduced 
properties.3  Thus,  perception  of  the  law  [rl  k<x86\qv)  from  induc- 
tion is  a  kind  of  new  element  in  the  process  ;  it  is  recognition  by 
mean.*  of  the  empirico-critical  survey  which  is  the  essence  of  induc- 
tion.4   "induction  makes  clear  only,  and  does  not  prove.5     If  we 

rnret  according  to  more  modern  phraseology,  this  peculiarity 
may  be  expressed  as  the  distinctive  feature  of  inductive  research 
1  isi  1  on  facts  or  effects.  We  do  not  regard  the  inquiry  as  terminat- 
ing in  the  establishment  of  a  law  until  it  is  possible  to  reverse  the 
process  and  show  that  from  the  surmised  cause  the  effects  do 
actually  follow.     Otherwise  we  have  a  conclusion  of  "coexistence*' 

iv — an  empirical  rule  or  generalization.     If,  bearing  in  mind 

these   sources  of  difficulty,   and  also   the   correlation   which  for 

Aristotle  always  obtains  between  empirical  details  and  grounds  of 

.  reason,  we  consider  the  example  given  in  the  obscure  chapter  before 

some  light  may  be  cast  on  the  exposition  there  given.  The 
example  selected  is  one  touched  upon  by  Aristotle  in  other  two 
passages,  in  the  treatise  Dc  Partibiu  Animalium,  and  in  the  Post. 
■Anal.,  ii.  IS.6  As  regards  the  first  of  these,  reference  is  desirable 
only  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  causal  nexus  is  the  kq.66Kov  in 
question  ;  the  second  is  of  the  utmost  importance  as  clearing  up 
what  has  always  seemed  an  obscurity  in  the  account  of  the  inductive 
syllogism.  In  the  chapters  16-18  oi  Anal.  Post,  ii.,  Aristotle 
considers  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  as  the  essential  basis  of 
pioof,  and  he  points  out  with  much  clearness  the  difference  between 
the  fact  as  cause  of  knowledge  and  the  cause  as  ground  of  existence 
and  proof.  In  some  cases  cause  and  effect  are  so  united,  so  recipro- 
cate, that  wc  may  infer  from  one  to  the  other.  But  the  doubt  arises, 
may  there  not  be  more  than  one  cause  for  any  given  attribute, 
in  which  case  all  such  inferences  from  effect  must  become  problem- 
atical.    Aristotle's  solution  is  remarkable,  both  in  itself  and  in  its 

ins  on  the  inductive  syllogism.  Suppose  the  attribute  £  is 
found  in  all  individuals  of  a  class  A,  and  also  in  individuals  of 
B,  C,  kc.  In  order  to  discover  the  cause,  investigations  must 
be  earned  on  until  we  have  a  defined  number  of  classes  A,B,C.  &c, 
in  all  of  which  $  is  found,  and  which  comprehend  all  cases  of  the 
presence  of  £.  Then  that  which  is  also  common  to  A,B,C,  &c,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  £,  say,  e.g.,  an  attribute  a.  If  this  attri- 
bute a' be  really  the  cause  of  &,  it  will  enter  into  its  definition;  it 
will  be  its  definition.  There  might,  however,  be  a  connexion  of  a  and 
B  of  this  universal  and  reciprocating  kind,  and  yet  a  might  not  be 
the  cause  in  question  ;  it  might  be  only  a  fact  from  which  $  could 
be  inferred  ;  the  real  cause  y,  which  gives  rise  to  a,  lies  in  the  back- 
ground. Characteristic  of  causation,  then,  is  constant  reciprocal 
conjunction  of  facts.  Even  if  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  there 
may  be  more  causes  for  a  phenomenon  than  one,  it  will  yet  be  true 
each  of  these  causes  will  be  manifested  in  one  class  of  pheno- 
mena where  there  will  be  the  universal  reciprocating  coexistence 
i  -  characteristic  of  the  relation  in  question.  Thus  the  attribute 
longevity  observable  in  quadruped  animals  and  in  birds  may  be  due 

1:'  rent  causes,  e.g.,  to  absence  of  gall  in  the  one  case,  to  pre- 
dominance of  solid,  dry  matter  in  the  other.  But  in  each  case  there 
will  he  a  definite  species  characterized  by  the  constant  conjunction 

1  Anal.  Pr.,  ii,  W.    rv.  WheweH.  Cambl Phif.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol. is..  1856  ;  Hamil- 
ton, Lecture*,  ii.  3i8-C2  ;  Grate,  I.  pp.  2GS-74  ;  n  cyder,  216-26  ;  Kampe,  iso-W. 

•  On  Induction  and  recognition  of  similarity,  see  Topics,  i,  chap    18,  p.  108b,  7 
tq.\  vUl,  crbap,  1.  J  l-t,  and  chap.  8,  5  1  (in  these  last  similarity  is  viewed  as  being 
wider  in  scope  than  tlie  b..sis  of  induction).     That  induction  "implies  a  o 
enumeration,  tee  Anal.  Pr.,  ii.  chaps,  '.'3,  :'4  :  An  at.  Pat.,  It.  chap.  T.  5  1.     That 
induction  even  when  complete  Is  not  demonstrative,  see  Anal.  Pott.,  i.  chap.  S. 

3  (in  this  dlstlncUon  see  mainly  Anal.  Poit.,n,  13,  where  a  very  fine  description 
of  deductive  and  inductive  proof  occurs. 

are  the  passages  above  noted,  and  see  the  curious  expression  used  in 
ilscuslon  regarding  the  relation  of  universal  and  particular  In  Anal.  Pr    It 
21.  p.  CTa,  22  »q. 

•  Anal.  Pott.,  II.  5,  p.  91b,  33,  ovlk  yip  o  iaeywv  r<r«\  atro&tUyvo'iv,  iAA'  o^ajc 

£l)*Ol   Tt. 

•  f)e  Part.  Anim.,  Iv.  1.     Cf.  Hamilton.  Ltct..  iv.  p.  358,  n.     On  Anal.  Post 
iL  UM8.  see  the  valuabk  summary  by  GrOte,  L  pp.  36S-C8. 


of  the  cause  and  the  eausatum  ;  the  whole  class  long-lived  animals 
and  the  class  gall-less  animals  will  coincide. 

Turning  now  to  the  chapter  on  inductive  syllogism,  we  find 
induction  defined  as  inference  through  the  minor  that  th$  major 
belongs  to  the  middle.  Here  evidently  major  and  middle  are 
i  not  as  determined  by  form  only  but  naturally  distinct, 
and  we  must  assume  that  by  middle  term  is  to  be  understood  the 
ground  or  reason  of  the  attribute  (major  term)  characteristic  of  a 
defined  species  or  group  (the  middle  term)-  Were  our  knowledge 
complete  and  scientific,  we  should  be  able  to  express  this  in  apdic- 
tic form  : — whatever  animal  has  no  gall  is  long-lived  ;  man,  horse, 
mule,  kc. ,  are  animals  having  no  gall ;  therefore  they  nre  long-lived. 
The  progress  of  knowledge,  however,  may  be  from  the  empirical 
details.  We  may  have  given  to  us  the  fact  of  the  attribute,  long- 
livedness,  in  the  group  of  animal?,  man,  horse,  &c,  and  discover 
that  these  long-lived  animals  are  also  wanting  in  gall.  If  then,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  above  sketched,  there  can  be  disc 
reciprocating  relation  between  want  of  gall  in  animals  and  long- 
livedness,  if  we  can  constitute  a  class  distinguished  by  conjoint 
presence  of  gall-lessness  and  longevity,  we  have  the  basis  for  an 
inductive  proof.  We  may  infer  therefrom  that  gall-lessness  is,  in 
this  species,  the  cause  of  longevity.  Such  a  reasoning  is  founded 
!  on  particulars  given,  and  as  the  coexistence  is  given,  the  conclusion 
I  seems  to  be  immediately  drawn  ;  there  does  not  appear  to  be  media- 
tion or  use  of  a  middle  term  ;  nevertheless  the  middle  term  is 
I  implied,  not  in  the  supposition  that  the  two  classes  reciprocate,  but 
in  the  trai  From  empirical  coexistence  to  causal  nexus. 

Aristotle's  mode  of  stating  this  argument  has  presented  so  many 
difficulties  of  interpretation  that  various  emendations  have  been 
I  proposed.  Grote,  e.g.,  who  has  not  apprehended  why  the  class  long- 
j  lived  animalsshould.be  taken  universally, — "we  are," he  says,  "in 
noway  concerned  with  the  totality  of  long-lived  animals," — suggests 
an  emendation,  which  makes  the  essence  of  the  inductive  reasoning 
J  turn  upon  the  extension  of  what  we  know  regarding  some  gall-less 
animals  to  all  of  that  class.  But  this  is  not  the  inductive  step 
according  to  Aristotle.  Induction  has  not  to  prove  or  assume  that 
a  and  $,  found  coexisting  in  some  members  of  a  species,  coexist  in 
all  of  them  ;  Aristotle  takes  this  universal  coexistence  for  granted  as 
the  basis  of  the  argument.  The  inductive  step  is  the  transference 
from  this  univer?alcoexistence  to  causal  nexus.  Apodictically,  we 
should  say,  if  a  is  the  cause  of  0,  then  all  A  which  possesses  o 
possesses  0;  thus  reasoning  from  cause  to  eausatum.  Inductively 
we  say,  all  A  which  possesses  a  has  $  ;  therefore  a  is  the  cause  of  /3." 
Induction,  as  dealing  with  particulars,  starting  with  the  sense 
data,  and  resting  upon  the  more  evident  fact  in  order  to  point 
towards  the  essential  ground  or  reason,  is  therefore  more  persuasive, 
more  palpable,  more  adapted  for  popular  inquiries,  and  relatively 
more  apparent:  Syllogistic  proof,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  strin- 
gent, and  more  efficacious  in  establishing  a  scientific  conclusion  or 
position. 

Aristotle's  mode  of  dealing  with  induction,  in  so  far  at  least  as 
any  specific  process  is  designated  by  that  term,  seems  on  the  surface 
to  diverge  widely  from  modern  logical  theory,  and  we  look  in  vain 
in  his  analytical  researches  for  consideration  of  the  methods  of 
observation  and  experiment  which  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the 
essential  portion  of  a  doctrine  of  inductive  reasoning.  Yet  it  may 
fairly  be  argued  that  in  modern  theories  the  term  induction  is  used 
with  great  laxity,  so  as  to  cover  either  all  processes  connected  with 
scientific  method  or  some  one  special  feature  of  scientific  reasoning, 
and  that  the  difference  between  the  Aristotelian  and  modern  views 

T  The  following  h  the  relative  portion  of  chap.  23  of  bk.  ii.  of  the  Anal,  Pr.:— 
"  Now  induction  and  syllogism  through  induction  is  the  proc-ss  of  concluding  by 
means  of  the  minor  term  that  the  major  term  is  predictable  of  the  middle"  (that 
is  to  any,  of  concluding  from  given  facts  that  an  attribute  found  in  a!!  of  thi  m  is 
the  effect  of  some  other  attribute  also  found  in  all  of  tin  in  1.  "For  example,  if 
B  be  the  middle  term.  A  and  C  the  extremes,  we  show,  by  means  of  C,  ihnt  A  i-« 
prcdicable  o(  B;  foi  tliia  is  the  Inductive  process.  Thus,  let  A  bo  lonftlivod  ;  Ii, 
those  wunllng  gall;  C,  individual  long-lived,  as  nun.  horse,  mule.  '1  hen  A  Is 
predicated  universally  of  C"  (that  is  to  say,  the  attribute  A  is  found  in  all  the 
examples  before  us),  "for  also  that  which  wants  gall  Is  long-lived"  (that  is  to  say, 
as  d  given  fact,  gall-lessness  and  longevity  in  the  specie?,  group,  before  us  < 
M  B,  wanting  gall,  thus  is  predicated  universally  of  C.  If  then  B  and  C  be 
reciprocating,  if  C  do  not  extend  beyond  the  middle  teim  "  (that  is.  if  w  0  do  tut 
find  other  animals  than  the  long-lived  animals  enumerated  which  nlso  arc  devoid 
of  gall),  "It  is  necessary  that  A  should  be  predicated  of  B.  S"or  It  has  been 
shown  previously  that  if  two  terms  are  pvedicablc  of  the  same  third,  and  if  the 

extreme  reciprocate  with  one  of  these,  then  theoiberufthosepredlcatesii 

dlcable  of  that  with  which  the  first  reciprocated  ;  hut  it  Is  necessary  to  know  that 
C  is  the  complex  of  all  the  individual  cases."  The  last  sentence  is  extremely  hard 
to  Interpret,  The  expression  to  axpot-  occurring  in  It  Is  generally  the  1 
-■■  ■■■;  !  Major  term,  but  as  in  the  syllogism  before  ua  the  major  tennis  one  of 
the  predicates,  this  signification  would  seem  to  contradict  flits  words  n-pb?  Sartpov 
at-T^f.  Hamilton  renda  to  tUmv,  which  makes  the  argument  intehu 
coherent  with  the  passage  apparently  referred  to  In  4<5*<*rai  rpbT<poi'.  viz.,  Anal. 
/•' ..  I;,  21,  p.  68a,  21-20.  Probably  Aristotle  uses  to  d*po»  here  as  equivalent  to 
C.  the  oKpav  through  which  the  induction  proceeds.  According  to  the  view  taken 
above,  the  essence  of  the  Aristotelian  Induction  does  not  at  all  he  in  the  universal- 
izing of  C,  hut  in  connecting  in  one  proposition  the  attributes  B  and  A  found  to 
coexist  in  the  group  C.  There  is  thus  in  one  sense  no  middle,  for  cause  is  n<  t 
reached  ;  in  another  sense  there  is,  for  C  is  the  material  link  connecting  A  and 
B.  Aristotle  then  might  naturally  uu  acpor  for  C,  and  assimilate  the  process  of 
Induction  to  a  syllogism  in  .which  there  was  reciprocation  of  teims.  In  fact» 
however,  induction  regai  ded  after  his  fashion  results  merely  in  the  constitution 
of  a  group  or  class  characterized  as  possessing  two  otmbutcs  in  common. 
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lies  mainly  in  the  matter,  not  in  the  tovm,  of  the  process.  For  there 
are  numerous  hints  in  Aristotle  respecting  scientific  procedure,1  and, 
if  we  consider  what  is  peculiar  to  modern  views,  we  shall  find  that 
it  consists  mainly  in  the  increased  fulness  and  complexity  of  our 
fundamental  scientific  notions,  a  fulness  and  complexity  resulting 
from  long-continued  scientific  research.  Our  modern  logic  of  induc- 
tion has  profited  mainly  by  the  general  advance  of  scientific  method, 
and  tends  to  increase  as  these  methods,  by  constant  contact  with 
facts,  become  more  refined  and  accurate.  The  additional  cautions 
or  limitations  which  we  now  introduce  into  our  statement  of  the 
principles  of  inductive  research  concern  not  so  much  the  form  of 
inductive  proof  as  the  character  and  modes  of  obtaining  evidence 
which  is  to  satisfy  the  canons  or  rules  of  proof.  Such  limitations 
become  apparent  only  through  actual  scientific  progress,  not  by 
;  analysis  of  the  form  of  scientific  proof. 

18.  To  Aristotle,  as  has  been  above  said,  proof  is  essentially  syllo- 
gistic or  deductive  in  character.  Not  every  syllogism  is  an  apodic- 
tic  proof,  but  all  proof  is  syllogistic.  For  proof  or  adequate 
knowledge  is  reference  of  effects  to  their  causes,  and  the  cause  is  the 
general  element,  rb  Ka$6\ov,  which  forms  the  middle  term  in  apodic- 
tic  proof.  Now  proof  by  means  of  the  cause  or  reason  implies  the 
existence  of  the  cause;  the  inquiry  why  a  thing  is  is  useless  unless 
we  know  or  assume  that  the  thing  is.  If  it  exists,  then  the  cause 
or  reason  of  its  so  existing  is  that  which  gives  it  a  definite  character 
or  position  ;  it  is,  in  technical  phraseology,  the  form  of  the  thing. 
But  the  form  of  the  thing,  regarded  apart  from  the  material,  acci- 
dental element  essential  to  its  concrete  existence,  is  that  which  we 
express  in  a  definition.  Proof  and  definition  are  thus  most  closely 
connected.  The  terminus  to  which  proof  tends,  not  realized  in  all 
cases  of  proof  but  certainly  in  the  most  perfect,  is  the  definition, 
and,  besides,  if  we  closely  examine  proof,  and  find  that  ultimately  we 
can  force  back  the  chain  of  middle  torms  up  to  certain  ultimate, 
primary  universals,  disclosed  by  vovs>  and  that  the  nature  of  these 
primary  universals  is  stated  in  their  definition,  we  see  further  that 
definition  is  connected  with  proof  as  the  terminus  from  which  proof 
starts.  The  exposition  of  definition  is  thus  the  crowning  portion 
of  Aristotle's  theory  of  apodictic  method.3  In  it  we  have  brought 
into  close,  though  not  explicit,  relation,  the  fundamental  notions  on 
which  his  logic  rests, — the  notions  of  the  essence,  universal,  genus 
and  specific  difference.  Definition,  as  concerned  with  that  which  is 
involved  in  demonstration,  the  ground  or  reason,  is  in  cases  where 
the  reason  and  consequent  are  separable  the  sum  of  the  demon- 
stration ;  it  is  the  compressed  statement  of  tfie  connexion  between 
a  subject  and  the  attribute  demonstrated  of  it,  i.e.,  in  a  syllogism  of 
the  first  figure,  the  major  term.3  Frequently  a  definition  merely 
states  the  demonstrated  attribute  in  relation  to  its  subject,  without- 
indicating  the  rational  link.4  Such  definitions,  however,  are  de- 
fective, just  as  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism,  if  taken  per  se,  is 
defective.5  A  genuine  definition  is  the  statement  of  the  essence, 
which  in  mediated  notions  is  the  cause  or  middle  term  of  the  demon- 
stration, in  immediate  notions  is  directly  assumed.6  A  merely 
nominal  definition  or  explanation  of  what  a  name  signifies  is  but  a 
preparatory  stadium  in  the  progress  towards  real,  genetic  definition. 

Definition,  then,  like  demonstration,  rests  on  the  essential  or 
rational  ground,  the  notion  of  the  thing.  The  rational  ground  or 
notion  has  its  empirical  aspect ;  it  determines  a  class,  and  thus,  just 
as  in  demonstration  we  may  have  forms  of  reasoning  based  primarily 
on  the  empirical  details,  so  in  framing  definitions  we  may  proceed 
from  the  empirical  class,  and  may  formulate  rales  for  defining  which 
bear  special  reference  to  the  genus  or  body  of  individuals.  In  such 
procedure  there  is  always  involved  the  general  idea  of  the  essence  or 
notion  as  the  determining  universal,  and  without  this  general  idea 
the  "subsidiary  methods,  induction  and  division,  do  not  yield 
scientific  definition. 

To  frame  a  definition,  then,  i.e.,  to  discover  the  elements  whose 
combination  as  an  essential  unity  makes  up  the  notion  of  the  things 
defined,  we  select  the  predicates  belonging  to  the  thing3  in  question, 

'  See,  for  example,  the  discussions  In  Topics;  1.  17-18;  ii.  10-11.  on  similarity  ; 
in  the  Post,  Anal.,  I.  13.  on  deductive  and  inductive  methods;  in  Post.  Ana!., 
ii.  13,  on  the  formation  of  definition ;  and  In  Post.  Anal.,  iU  12,  14-18,  on  the 
relation-  of  cause  and  effect. 

1  It  does  not  seem  necessary  here  to  consider  in  detail  the  peculiarities  of 
apodictic  as  these  are  laid  out  In  the  first  book  of  the  Past.  Anal.,  nor  to  deal  with 
the  doubts  raised  regarding  definition  and  proof  in  the  first  chapters  of  the  second 
book.  The  substance  Of  these  difficult  chapters  can  be  readily  summarized.  If 
definition  be  takrn  as  a  finished  result,  it  seems  to  stand  in  no  relation  to  proof, 
and  Indeed  it  in  hard  to  discover  how  it  comes  about  at  all.  For  definition  sup- 
poses that  which  hi  implied  in  proof,  the  existence  of  the  thing  defined,  and, 
moreover,  it  is  in  a  special  sense  a  unity,  containing  no  distinction  of  subject  and 
predicate,  whereas  such  distinction  Is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  demonstrated  pro- 
position. Neither  in  province,  nor  in  method,  nor  in  result  do  definition  and 
proof  coincide.  All  this  follows,  however,  from  an  abstVnct  separation  of  the 
form  or  essence  of  the  thing  defined  from  the  concrete  nature  of  the  thing.  The 
essence  Is  not  to  be  taken  apart ;  the  definition  does  not  prc-exUt  as  a  given  fact. 
The  essence  Is  the  reason  of  tho  fact,  and  Is  only  discoverable  when  there  Is  the 
recognized  distinction  of  fact  and  reason  of  the  fact.  Wo  must  consider  definition 
in  the  same  manner  as  being  involved  In  and  resulting  from  the  genesis  of  m-1  en- 
title knowledge. 

3  ajr6o*t£ic  0e'<r«i  Siaifitpovo'a,  Anal.  Post.,  1.  8,  p*  75b,  31. 

4  <rvi*.TTt'f>nwi  ti  drro3o£tiu(,  ibid. 

*  De  Anima,  ii.  *.',  p.  4l3n,  13  .17. 
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1  but  also  attaching  to  other  species  gf  the  same  genus.  The  com* 
'  bination  of  such  predicates  which  is  not  found  in  any  other  species, 
I  which  is,  therefore,  reciprocable  with  the  essence  or  form  of  the 
species,  is  its  definition.  The  definition,  therefore,  contains  the 
J  genus  and  the  specific  attribute  (or  combination  of  attributes).  Of 
these  elements,  the  genus  is  the  least  important;  the  truly  essential 
factor  is  the  specific  difference,  and,  in  order  that  our  definition 
should  be  ultimate,  we  must  follow  out  the  line  of  specific  differ- 
ence by  which  a  genus  may  be  divided  tmtil  we  reach  a  final,  irre* 
I  ducible  characteristic  or  group  of  characteristics,  constituting  a 
1  lowest  species  (or  natural  kind,  if  one  were  to  employ  a  term  made 
!  current  by  J.  S.  Mill).  The  systematic  following  out  of  the  specific 
differences  is  logical  division  ;  the  critical  comparison  of  points  of 
similarity  in  species  of  the  same  genus,  so  as  to  obtain  a  higher 
generality,  has  no  special  title  accorded  to  it,  but  it  resembles  the 
Socratic  and  Platonic  induction  {avvayoiyi\).  Division  proceeds  on 
the  oppositions  actually  found  in  nature;  and,  though,  doubtless, 
the  division  by  dichotomy  has  formal  advantages,  it  has  not,  as  a 
process  of  real  cognition,  any  supreme  value.  The  negative  as  such 
is  the  inconceivable,  and  presents  nothing  for  cognition.7  And 
division  is  not  dependent  on  exhaustive  knowledge;  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that,  in  order  to  recognize  A  as  distinct  from  B,  we  should 
know  the  whole  universe  of  possible  objects  of  cognition.  A  and 
B  may  be  recognized  as  identical  or  distinct  in  ossence,  even 
though  they  at  the  same  time  possess  distinct  or  identical  acciden- 
tal marks.  Knowledge,  in  other  words,  turns  upon  the  essential, 
not  upon  the  numerical  universal.8  Jt  is  only  needful,  then,  that 
in  the  systematic  process  of  indicating  the  elements  of  definition, 
all  must  be  included  that  concern  the  essence,  that  the  order  must 
he  strictly  from  determining  to  determined  (or  from  more  abstract 
or  general  to  more  concrete  or  special),  and  finally  that  the  enumer- 
ation be  complete.  The  final  division  or  species  reached  is  the 
notion  of  the  thing,  and  its  expression  is  the  definition. 

19.  The  analytical  researches  thus  manifest  themselves  as  a  real 
theory  of  knowledge  and  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  the 
Aristotelian  system.  Logical  relations  are  throughout  conditioned 
by  the  characteristics  of  the  Aristotelian  metaphysical  conception, 
and  the  distinction  of  the  formal  or  technical  from  the  real  in 
cognition  has  no  place  in  them.  No  point  is  more  frequently 
insisted  on  by  Aristotle  than  the  impossibility  of  deducing  any 
scientific  principles  or  results  from  the  fundamental  %axiom  of 
thought,  the  law  of  non-contradiction.  In  the  Aristotelian  system 
this  axiom  appears  simply  as  the  generalized  expression  for  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  thought,  its  potentiality  of  truth  or 
falsehood.  Such  potentiality  accompanies  thought  throughout,  and 
is  the  mark  of  its  subjective  character,  but  the  actuality  of  thought 
is  something  quite  distiuct,  and  is  only  realized  through  tho  various 
processes  whereby  the  world  of  fact  is  apprehended.  Beyond  a 
doubt  knowledge  has  a  general  aspect ;  and  there  is  thus  possible 
a  general  theory  of  knowledge,  but  tkis  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
merely  a  development  from  the  fundamental  axiom  of  thought.  It  is 
the  general  statement  of  what  constitutes  actual  cognition,  and  thus 
refers  on  the  one  hand  to  the  ultimate  properties  of  that  which  is  to 
be  known,  on  the  other  hand  to  the  qualities  of  knowledge  as  a 
subjective,  though  not  the  less  real,  fact.  For  to  Aristotle  subjective 
has  not  the  sense  which  it  may  be  said  to  have  assumed  in  modern 
logic,  mainly  through  the  Kantian  analysis.  The  activity  of 
thought  which  realizes  itself  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individual 
is  not  a  mere  formal  process  of  apprehension,  mirroring  or  depicting 
reality  that  is  totally  distinct  from  it.  It  is  a  reality,  one  aspect  or 
phase  of  the  total  sum  of  things,  and  its  development  is  a  real  process 
correlative  with  the  development  inherent  in  things  as  a  whole. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  difficulties 
which  attach  to  the  Aristotelian  conception,  and  the  consequent 
obscurities  or  perplexities  in  his  logical  researches.  To  remain 
always  true  to  the  fundamental  conception  of  thoaght  as  one  factor 
or  phase  in  things,  to  trace  its  forms  in  such  a  mode,  as  never  to 
lose  sight  of  its  essential  correlation  to  the  development  of  reality, 
is  in  itself  the  hardest  task  for  any  thinker,  and  presupposes  a  more 
completed  metaphysic  than  is  to  be  found  in  Aristotle.  Some  of 
these  difficulties  may  be  briefly  noted,  ns  they  form  the  turning 
points  of  certain  later  doctrines.  The  judgment  or  proposition  is 
taken  as  the  initial,  the  simplest  phase  of  the  activity  of  thought,  and 
so  as  having  the  simplest  relation  to  things.  But  the  distinctions 
of  things  which  are  subjectively  seized  in  tho  judgment  are  too  much 
regarded  as  given  facts,  and  Aristotle  is  thus  involved  in  a  difficulty 
respecting  the  import,  tho  truth  or  falsity,  of  the  judgment.  Tho 
presence  of  this  difficulty  is  specially  discernible  when  he  attempts 
to  deal  with  tho  temporal  reference-  in  ,thc  judgment,  with  tho 
doctrine  of  opposition,  and  with  the  nature  of  modality.  Thus,  he 
notes   that  tho   verb,    the  essential   part  of  tho  predicate,  has  a 

1  Just  ns  the  ovojia  ooo«jtov  is  said  to  have  no  significance  save  as  tho  sum- 
mary of  a  proposition,  while  a  negative  proposition  hns  significance  only  In  regard 
to  the  correspond  in  b  positive. 

"  Tho  reference  is  to  a  theory  advanced  by  Speuslppus*  seo  Prantl,  l.„ 85. 
Aristotle  here  touches  on  a  logical  problem  whlcn  has  troubled  many  lock-inns. 
It  is  the  same  difficulty  that  mis  s  when  the  quest  I  n  ol  plurality  of  ciusofl  i» 
considered. 
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temporal  significance,  but  he  also  notes  tint  in  universal  judgments 
there  is  no  reference  to  any  specific  time,  and  also  that  the  copals, 
the  verb  is,  has  no  existential  meaning.  ■  He  is  thus  driven  to 
the  enunciation  of  a  view,  common  among  recent  logicians,  that 
the  judgment  is  a  reflective  or  critical  act,  pronouncing  on  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  a  contemplated  separation  or  conjunction  of  facts,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  very  contemplation  of  conjunction  or  separa- 
tion has  appeared,  as  the  essence  of  the  judgment.  So,  in  dealing 
with  opposition,  he  distinguishes  contradictories  from  contraries, 
and  is  inclined  to  refer  the  second  to  the  given  nature  of  facts, 
wherein  extreme  oppositions  of  members  falling  under  the  same 
genus  are  presented.  Modality,  likewise,  he  treats  confusedly,  for 
the  assignment  of  the  modal  relations  to  the  predicate  does  not 
sufficiently  determine  their  place  in  a  theory  of  judgment,  nor 
explain  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  judgment  as  the 
simplest  activity  of  thought. 

Further,  in  dealing  with  the  quantity  of  judgments,  Aristotle  is 
perplexed  by  his  own  theory  of  what  constitutes  generality.  He  is 
compelled  to  throw  together  universal  judgments  of  a  totally 
distinct  kind, — empirical  and  rational,  as  one  may  call  them, — and 
though  the  underlying  view  that  empirical  universality  is  the 
expression  of,  and  is  dependent  on,  rational  connexion  is  made 
sufficiently  clear  in  the  doctrine  of  proof,  it  is  not  carried  out  to  its 
consequences  in  the  doctrine  of  judgment.  .  Finally/to  note  only 
the  crowning  difficulty,  the  theory  of  proof  and  of  definition  turns 
upon  the  nature  of  the  essential  connexion  of  attributes  in  a  subject, 
but  the  explanation  of  essence  is  precisely  the  lacuna  in  the  system. 
Indications  of  a  theory  of  essence  are  not  wanting,  but  it  does  not 
seem  possible  so  to  unite  them  as  to  form  a  consistent  Whole.  The 
greatest  obscurity  still  hangs  over  the  fundamental  part  of  the 
system,  the  nature  of  the  irpwra  which  are  apprehended  by  vovs,  of 
the  specific  relation  of  attributes  KaO'avra  to  their  subjects,  and  of 
the  XStat  apx*L  from  which  particular  sciences  start.  That  the 
lrporatrds  Upcaot,  so  frequently  adduced  as  integral  parts  of  proof, 
are  analytical  judgments'1  cannot  be  accepted  without  such 
qualifications  as  to  render  tno  use  of  such  a  term  misleading  ;  but 
what  their  precise  nature  is  remains  in  the  Aristotelian  system 
undetermined. 

Logic  from  Aristotle  to  Bacon  and  Descartes. 

20.  The  long  history  of  philosophic  thought  from  Aristotle  to  the 
beginning  of  the  modern  period  furnishes  no  new  conception  of 
logic  so  complete  and  methodical  as  to  require  detailed  treatment, 
but  exhibits  alterations  in  special  doctrines,  additions,  and  new 
points  of  view  numerous  enough  to  account  for  a  certain  radical 
change  ill  the  mode  of  regarding  logic  which  is,  for  our  present 
purpose,  the  only  interesting  feature.  This  change  may  perhaps  be 
expressed  not  inaccurately  as  the  tendency  towards  formalizing 
logic.  Gradually  logical  researches  came  to  have  their  boundaries 
extended  in  one  way  by  the  introduction  of  new  matter,  and 
narrowed  in  another  by  restriction  of  logical  consideration  to  one 
special  aspect  of  knowledge.  Much  in  the  history  of  this  movement 
still  remains  in  obscurity,  but  the  general  result  is  sufficiently  clear. 
The  periods  into  which  the  historical  development  of  logic  through- 
out this  long  interval  may  be  naturally  divided,  with  their  main 
characteristics,  are  the  following.  (1)  The  Peripatetic  School, 
represented  by  Theophrastus  and  Eudemus,  following  in  the  main 
the  Aristotelian  tradition,  but  deviating  in  certain  fundamental 
respects,  and  on  the  whole  treating  the  matter  of  logical  research  as 
though  it  were  separate  from  and  independent  of  the  theory  of 
knowledge  as  a  whole.  To  this  school  is  due  the  distinct  recognition 
of  the  hypothetical  and  disjunctive  proposition  and  syllogism,  and 
the  more  complete  enumeration  of  the  possible  valid  modes  of 
categorical  reasoning.  In  both  cases  the  additions  are  made  to 
turu  upon  purely  formal  considerations.  The  hypothetical  and 
disjunctive  judgments  are  treated  as  given  varieties,  to  be  discerned 
in  ordinary  language  and  expression,  not  as  resting  Upon  any 
fundamentally  distinct  principle  or  activity  of  thought.3  The 
addition  of  fivo  indirect  moods  to  those  recognized  by  Aristotle  as 
belonging  to  the  first  figure  proceeds  on  the  purely  formal  ground 
of  difference  in  position  of  the  middle  term  in  the  two  premisses. 
(2)  The  Epicurean  and  Stoic  Logics.  Of  these  the  Epicurean  pre- 
sents no  points  of  interest.  The  Stoic  logic,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the.  first  example  of  a  purely  formal  doctrine  based  on  and 
associated  with  a  thoroughly  empirical  theory  of  cognition.  In 
QCe  the  Stoic  doctrine  is  identical  with  that  of  Antisthenes,  above 
noted,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  under  the  purely 
Enalist  theory,  logic  becomes  almost  identical  with  the  doctrine 
of  expression,  or  rhetoric.     The  theory  of  naming,  and  that  of  the 


>    \i  Seller  will  have  it ;  see  Ph.  d.  Or.,  U.  2,  191,  n.     Doubtless  Aristotle  doei 

■  astnllaJ  attribute  as  being  one  contained  in  the  subject  or  one  of  whhh 

thf*  subject  notion    is  in    Integral    part,  but  this-  relation  of   entering  into   the 

definition  U  not  to  be  identified  rashly  with  the  modern  view  of  the  analytical 

relation  of  subject  and  predicate. 

*  The  nature  of  hypothetical  Inference  and  ita  law  are  recognized  with  the 
grettaal  dlstlnctnoia  by  Aristotle.  From  hU  theory  of  cogence  as  cauaal  nexus, 
any  distinction  of  kind  between  an  apodictlc  fcak-gnrlciit)  syllogism  and  H  Hypo- 
thetical of  Uw  type  eontoiuj^ateJ  by  later  logiuiaos  ma  Inrpoull  le  and  n  *<Ues& 


conjunction  of  names  in  propositions,  are  the  fundamental  portions 
of  the  body  of  logic.  Naturally  the  Stoic  logicians  tended  to 
increase  the  bulk  of  logic  by  introducing  numerous  distinctions  of 
language,  and  by  signalizing  varieties  of  judgment  dependent  on 
varieties  of  verbal  expression.  (3)  The  acceptation  of  Logic  among 
the  Romans.  Here  there  must  be  distinguished  t  ho  quasi-rhetorical 
logic,  such  as  is  found  in  Cicero,  which  is  altogether  Stoic  in 
character,  and  the  Aristotelian  logic,  as  developed  by  Boctius 
with  the  additions  of  the  later  commentators.  In  liortiusone  notes 
specially  the  technical  or  formal  character  of  the  treatment,  which 
was  of  special  importance  historically,  from  the  fact  that  the  earlier 
scholastic  writers  derived  their  main  knowledge  of  logic  from 
certain  of  the  treatises  of  Boetius.  (4)  The  Scholastic  Logic.  On 
the  details  of  the  scholastic  logic  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter,  but 
there  must  be  noted  the  following  points  as  of  interest  in  determining 
what  may  well  be  called  the  current  conception  of  the  Aristotelian 
logic  in  modern  times.  The  earlier  scholastics,  in  possession  of  but 
few  of  Aristotle's  writings,  added  nothing  of  importance  to  the  body 
of  logical  researches,  and  the  permanent  subject  of  discussion,  the 
nature  of  universals,  did  n-  ts  through  any  of  its  solutions,  affect  the 
treatment  of  logical  doctrines.  The  introduction  of  the  body  of  the 
Aristotelian  writings  was  contemporaneous  with  the  introduction 
of  the  Arab  writings  and  commentaries  into  western  Europe,  and 
there  grew  up  therewith  a  more  developed  treatment  of  what  may 
be  called  the  psychological  element  of  logic.  The  logic  of  the  later 
scholastics  is  characterized  by  two  points  of  interest,  historically 
unconnected,  but  having  a  natural  affinity, — the  one,  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  immense  mass  of  subtle  distinctions,  mainly  verbal, 
making  up  the  body  of  the  Parva  Logicalia,  the  other,  the  influence 
of  the  nominalist  conception  of  thought.3  The  peculiarity  of  the 
nominalist  view  is  the  severance  of  immediate  apprehension  from 
discursive  thought,  the  assignment  of  all  matter  of  knowledge  to 
the  one,  and  of  all  form  to  the  other.  But  form,  under  this  con- 
ception of  discursive  thought,  can  be  found  only  in  the  generalizing 
function  6f  signs  or  names  ;  accordingly  the  fundamental  processes 
of  logical  thought  are  regarded  as  so  many  modes  of  application 
of  names.  The  later  nominalist  logicians  were  thus  naturally  led 
to  the  expenditure  of  immense  subtlety  and  diligence  on  the 
thorny  problems  of  the  Parva  Logicalia,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
peculiar  inner  difficulty  of  the  theory  became  apparent  as  its  con- 
sequences were  worked  out.  (5)  The  Reaction  against  Aristotelianism 
and  the  Humanist  Modification  of  Logic.  Little  of  positive  value  for 
logical  theory  is  offered  by  the  numerous  works  representing  this  stage 
of  historical  development.  Valla,  Agricola,  and  Vives,  with  much 
good  criticism  in  general  spirit  and  detail,  present  a  rhetorico-gram- 
matical  logic  that  resembles  most  closely  Cicero's  eclectic  reproduc- 
tion of  Stoicism.  Ramus,  the  only  logician  of  the  period  with 
historic  renown,  contributes  really  nothing  to  the  history  of  logic, 
his  innovations-  consisting  mainly  in  the  omission  of  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  the  genuine  Aristotelic  logic,  the  insertion  of 
practical  and  interesting  examples,  and  finally  rearrangement  or 
redistribution  of  the  heads  under  which  logical  doctrine  was  ex- 
pounded. The  Ramist  school,  most  numerous  and  nourishing, 
produced  no  logical  work  of  the  first  importance.4 

The  net  result  of  this  whole  period  was  the  severance  of  a  cer- 
tain body  of  doctrine,  formal  in  character  (the  theory  of  second 
intentions),  from  theory  of  knowledge  generally,  and  from  all  the 
concrete  sciences.  The  boundaries  and  even  the  functions  of  this 
doctrine  remained  unfixed,  for  difference  regarding  fundamental 
points  of  extra-logical  theory  led  to  difference  in  mode  of  treat- 
ment, as  well  as  to  difference  in  conceptions  of  the  end  and  value 
of  logic. 

Logic  of  Bacon  ami  Descartes. 

21.  Modern  reform  of  logic,  by  which  may  be  understood  the 
attempt  to  place  logical  theory  in  a  more  close  and  living  relation 
to  actual  scientific  method,  begins  with  Bacon  and  Descartes.  To 
both  the  scholastic  logic  presented  itself  as  the  essence  of  a 
thoroughly  false  and  futile  method  of  knowledge.  Neither  had  the 
acquaintance  with  the  genuine  Aristotelian  system  requisite  in  order 
to  distinguish  the  elements  of  permanent  value  from  the  worthless 
accretions  under  which  these  had  been  buried,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  the  views  of  both  have  a  far  closer  resemblance 
to  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  than  might  be  imagined  from  the 
attitude  of  opposition  common  to  them.  Both  thinkers  were 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  reformation  in  science,  and  both  em- 
phasize the  practical  end  of  all  speculation.  For  both,  therefore, 
logic,  which  to  neither  is  of  high  value,  appeared  to  be  a  species  of 
practical  science,  a  generalized  statement  of  the  mode  in  which 
intellect  acquires  new  knowledge,  in  which  the  mind  proceeds  from 
known  to  unknown.6  But  such  a  conception  of  logic  is,  if  the 
expression  be  permitted,  formal ;  that  is  to  say,  the  actual  province 
of  logic  is  not  determined  thereby,  but  awaits  determination  from 

3  The  first  of  these  is  no  doubt,  as  Prantl  has  laboured  to  prove,  Byzantine  In 
origin,  but  it  still  remains  doubtful  whence  the  Eastern  logicians  draw.  Tha  moat 
probable  source  is  the  Stoic  writings. 

*  See  not«  C,  p.  803. 

s  Comp.  Prtnap.  Phil.,  Pre/. ;  De  A  uy.  8ct  bk.  v  chap,  1,  2. 
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the  further  idea  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  the  ultimate  con- 
stitution of  that  which  is  to  be  known.  "When  this  point  is  reached, 
a  radical  divergence  presents  itself  between  the  views  of  Descartes 
and  Bacon,  consequent  on  which  appears  a  radically  divergent  state- 
ment of  the  main  processes  and  methods  of  logical  theory. 

To  Descartes  the  ideal  of  cognition  is  the  mathematical,  that 
in  which  from  assured  and  distinct  data  we  proceed  by  strict 
sequence  of  proof  to  determine  accurately  and  completely  the  nature 
of  complex  phenomena.  Such  an  ideal,  extended  so  as  to  em- 
brace knowledge  as  a  whole,  dominates  the  whole  of  the  Cartesian 
speculation,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Socratic  doctrine  of  know-. 
led"e,  is  the  ground  of  the  Cartesian  doubt  Perfect  certainty,  i.e. , 
clearness  and  distinctness  of  principles,  logical  consecutiveness  of 
deduction  from  them,  and  exhaustive  enumeration  of  details — such 
are  the  characteristics  of  completed  knowledge.  There  follow 
naturally  therefrom  the  main  processes  of  knowledge  :  —  intuition, 
by  which  the  simple  data  and  axioms  are  apprehended  ;  induction, 
or  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  elementary  factors  of  any 
phenomenon  ;  deduction,  or  determination  of  the  complex  as  the 
necessary  result-  of  the  combination  of  simple  factors.  To  the 
processes  of  induction  and  deduction,  when  viewed  more  generally, 
the  titles  analysis  and  synthesis  may  be  given.1  On  other  portions 
of  logical  theory  Descartes  does  not  enter,  and  the  text-books  of 
the  Cartesian  school,  even  the  celebrated  Port  Royal  logic,  do  little 
more  than  expound  with  some  freshness  such  of  the  older  material 
as  seemed  capable  of  harmonizing  with  the  new  conception. 

Two  things  only  require  note  in  respect  to  the  Cartesian  logic,  apart 
from  its  freshness  and  completeness  ;  the  one  is  the  obscurity  which 
hangs  over  the  nature  of  intuition  ;  the  other  is  the  step  in  advance 
of  the  scholastic  logic  effected  in  the  assimilation  of  deduction  to 
synthesis.  As  regards  the  first,  the  criteria  laid  down  by  Descartes, 
viz.,  clearness  and  distinctness,  are  unsatisfactory  and  ambiguous. 
It  is  evident  that  he  implied  under  these  clear  and  distinct  recogni- 
tion of  necessity  in  the  data  or  principles,  but  the  nature  of  this 
necessity  is  never  made  clear.2  As  regards  the  second,  it  was  of 
importance  to  signalize,  as  against  the  scholastic  view,  that  the 
universal  in  thought  or  reasoning  was  not  only  of  the  nature  of  the 
class  notion,  that  genera  and  species  were  not  the  ultimate  uuiversals, 
but  were  themselves  secondary  products,  formed  by  reasoning,  and 
based  upon  essential  connexion  of  facts.  In  this  Descartes  was 
but  returning  to  the  genuine  Aristotelian  doctrine,  but  his  view 
has  all  the  advantage  derived  from  a  truer  and  more  scientific  con- 
ception of  what  these  connexions  in  nature  really  are. 

2'2.  What  is  peculiar  in  the  logic  of  Bacon  springs  likewise 
/rom  the  peculiarities  of  the  underlying  conception  of  nature,  The 
inductive  method,  expounded  in  the  Novum  Organum,  is,  however, 
only  part  of  the  Baconian  logic,  and,  since  it  is  commonly  regarded 
as  being  the  whole,  a  brief  statement  of  what  Bacon  included  under 
logic  may  here  be  given. 

i  Viewing  logic  as  the  doctrine  which  deals  with  the  use  and  object 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  Bacon  divides  it  (in  this  approximating 
somewhat  to  the  extended  division  of  the  Stoic  logicians)  into  (1) 
the  art  of  inquiry  or  invention,  (2)  the  art  of  examination  or  judg- 
ment, (3)  the  art  of  memory,  and  (4)  the  art  of  elocution  or 
tradition.  The  third  and  fourth  divisions  arc  unimportant ;  the 
first  and  second  might  be  called  respectively  the  theory  of  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  theory  of  evidence  or  proof. 
The  art  of  inquiry  is  subdivided  into  the  art  of  the-  discovery  of 
arts  and  the  art  of  the  discovery  of  arguments.  The  second  of 
these  Bacon  regards  as  identical  with  the  Topics  of  the  Greek  and 
Koman  dialectic,  and  therefore  as  of  comparatively  slight  value. 
Of  the  first  there  are  two  main  branches  : — (A)  Kxpcricntia  Literata 
and  (B)  Interprctatio  Natures.  The  art  of  judgment  has  two 
subdivisions  : — tho  examination  of  methods  of  reasoning — induction 
nnd  syllogism — which  resembles  the  older  analytic  ;  and  the 
examination  of  errors  of  reasoning — whether  these  be  sophistical, 
i.e.,  the  logical  fallacies  of  the  older  doctrine,  or  errors  of  inter- 
pretation to  be  removed  by  careful  criticism  of  scientific  terms,  or 
arising  from  erroneous  tendences  of  the  mind  (the  doctrine  of  idola) 
-which  resembles  the  older  treatment  of  Elcnchi. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Baconian  logic,  then,  must  be  soughi  in 
the  processes  included  under  the  art  of  discovering  arts  or  knowledge. 
Among  these  the  syllogism  is  not  included.  It  is  a  process  with  no 
practical  utility  ;  it  involves  premisses  of  which  the  truth  is  simply 
assumed,  and  consequently  its  conclusions  can  have  no  validity 
beyond  that  of  tho  premisses  ;  it  affects  to  dotermine  the  particular 
from  the  general,  but  in  fact  nature  is  much  more  subtle  than 
ntcllect,  and  our  generalizations,  which  are  but  partial  abstractions, 
are  quite  inadequate  to  afford  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  particular  ; 
it  throws  no  light  upon  the  essential  part  of  cognition  as  a  process 

I  See  Reguitrad dtrecttonem  ingtnii.  No*.  2,  3.  and  especially  7,  The  celebrntr  d 
mlfls  of  speculation  (/><?  Mtthodo)  are  only  a  move  popular  statement  of  the  same 
pr  cesMft 

1  Ills  ultimate  standard  Is  no  doubt,  necessity  for  i\  thinking  subject.  What- 
ever Is  so  connected  with  the  existence  of  the  thinking  being  that  without  It  tlrta 
existence  Is  incomprehensible  Is  necessary.  Put  to  apply  this  ideal  to  any  pro- 
position nave  tho  first,  the  Cogito  ergo  turn.  Is  for  Ucscartcs  tho  ftiudumentjit 
iliOiciiHy  of  tils  philosophy. 


in  formation,  viz.,  the  method  by  which  we  are  to  obtain  accurate 
notions  of  things,  and  judgments  based  on  these  notions.  More- 
over, the  deductive  or  syllogistic  procedure  favours  and  encourages 
the  tendency  to  rash  generalization,  to  the  formulation  of  a  universal 
axiom  from  few  particulars,  and  to  the  uncritical  acceptance  of 
experience.  If  syllogism  exist  at  all,  there  must  be  a  prior  process, 
that  of  generalizing  by  rigid  and  accurate  methods  from  experience 
itself.  Syllogism  is  not  entirely  worthless.  It  is  of  particular 
service  in  some  branches  of  science  (s.g.,  the  mathematical),  and 
generally  may  be  employed  so  soon  as  the  principles  of  a  science 
are  well  established  ;  but  it  is  a  subordinate  and  secondary  method. 

The  art  of  discovery,  then,  is  the  method  of  generalizing  from 
experience.  "What  this  method  shall  be  depends  entirely  on  the 
thinker's  conception  of  experience.  Now  Bacon's  conception  is 
perfectly  definite.  Observation  presents  to  us  complex  natures  which 
are  the  results  of  simpler,  more  general  forms  or  causes.  From  the 
complex  phenomena  these  forms  are  to  be  sifted  out  by  a  methodical 
process  of  analysis  and  experiment.  A  general  proposition  is  one 
stating  the  connexion  between  complex  natures  and  their  simple 
forms  or  causes  ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  result  of  a  graduated  process. 
No  doubt  there  may  be  generalizations  based  only  on  an  ingenious 
comparison  of  the  complex  phenomena  as  they  are  presented  to  us  ; 
such  a  process  Bacon  calls  Expcrientia  Literata,  and  the  maxims 
recommended  for  it  much  resemble  the  ordinary  methods  of  ex- 
periment, but  truly  scientific  knowledge  is  only  to  be  obtained  by 
the  complete  inductive  method.  The  characteristics  of  this  induc- 
tive method  follow  at  once  from  the  nature  of  the  object  in  view. 
The  form  which  is  sought  can  be  detected  only  by  examination 
of  cases  in  which  the  given  complex  effect  is  present,  in  which  it  is 
absent,  and  in  which,  it  appears  in  different  degrees  or  amounts. 
By  a  critical  comparison  of  these  cases  we  may  be  able  to  detect, 
and,  were  tho  enumeration  exhaustive,  we  must  infallibly  detect, 
by  process  of  exclusion  or  elimination,  a  phenomenon  constantly 
present  when  the  effect  is  present,  absent  whenever  the  effect  is 
absent,  and  varying  in  degree  with  the  effect.  Such  a  phenomenon 
would  be  the  form  in  question, — the  cause  of  the  given  fact  or 
attribute.  Exhaustive  enumeration  is,  of  course,  an  ideal,  and 
therefore  the  method  of  exclusion  can  never  be  perfectly  carried 
out,  but  all  additional  aids  have  significance  only  as  supplying  ill 
part  the  place  of  exhaustive  enumeration.  We  may,  on  the  basts  of 
a  wide  examination,  frame  a  first  generalization  {first  vintage  as 
Bacou  metaphorically  calls  it),  and  proceed  to  test  its  correctness 
by  carrying  out  the  critical  comparison  with  it  in  view.  Or  we 
may,  under  the  guidance  of  our  leading  principle,  take  advantage 
of  certain  typical  cases  presented  by  nature,  or  force  cases  by 
experiment  in  such  a  way  as  to  supersede  the  enumeration.  There 
are  prerogative  instances,  critical  phenomena,  helpful  in  discovery 
of  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon.  Of  other  adminicula,  or  aids  to 
induction,  only  the  titles  are  given  by  Bacon,  and  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  conjecture  as  to  their  significance.3 

The  Baconian  logic,  <Kicn,  or  at  least  what  is  peculiar  to  it,  is  thor- 
oughly conditioned  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  Baconian  metaphysic 
or  conception  of  nature  and  natural  processes.  As  to  the  novelty 
of  the  logic,  this  to  us  does  not  appear  to  lie  in  the  mere  fact  that 
stress  is  laid  upon  induction,  nor  do  we  think  it  correct  to  assign 
to  Bacon  the  introduction  of  the  theory  of  induction  as  an  integral 
portion  of  logic.  But  it  consists  in  the  new' view  taken  of  what 
constitutes  the  universal  in  thought,  a  view  which  may  be 
inadequate,  but  which  colours  and  affects  every  process  of  thought, 
and  therefore  every  portion  of  logical  theory.  It  is  but  a  con- 
sequence of  Bacon's  narrow  view  of  the  essence  of  syllogism  that 
he  should  set  induction  in  opposition  to  deduction,  ami  regard 
syllogism  as  of  servico  only  for  communication  of  knowledge.  His 
inductive  methods  are  throughout  syllogistic  in  this  respect,  that 
they  like  all  processes  of  thought  involve  the  combination  of 
universal  and  particular.  Experience  is  interpreted,  that  is  to  say, 
viewed  under  the  light  of  a  general  idea  or  notion. 

Logic  on  the  Basis  of  Psychological  Empiricism. 
Locke,  Hume,  Mill,  Condillac. 
23.  The  universal  .clement  in  thought  which  is  recognized  by 
Bacon  as  present  received  from  him  no  special  treatment.  His 
theory  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  offered  no  explanation  of  the 
origin,  significance,  and  validity  of  the  notions  involved  in  inductive 
procedure.  The  Essau  on  the  Human  Understanding,  which  carries 
out  in  the  domain  of  inner  experience  tho  practical  tendency  of  the 
Baconian  method,  supplied  from  the.  point  of  view  of  individualism 
the  metaphysical  theory  common  to  both,  a  certain  psychological 
theory  of  the  universal  element  in  knowledge,  and  thereby  afforded 
a  new  foundation  for  logical  doctrines.  The  Essay  contains,  in  an 
unsystematic  fashion,  much  that  bears  directly  on  logic  {e.g.,  the 
whole  discussion  on  names,  the  classification  of  the  signification  ol 

J  Nov.  Org..  II.  21.  In  addition  to  prerogative  Instances  there  Are  mentioned 
—  supports  of  induction;  rectification  of  Induction  ;  variation  of  tho  Investigation 
according  to  tho  nature  of  the  subject;  prerogative  natures;  limits  of  investiga- 
tion ;  application  to  practice;  preparaUous  for  InvcatlgaUon  ;  ascendiutf  tad 
descending  scale  of  uxlonis. 
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judgments,  the  criticism  of  syllogistic  argument),  tut  of  more 
importance  than  these  detached  and  direct  portions  is  the  general 
principle  which  underlies  the  whole  view  of  human  knowledge. 
This  principle  is"  briefly  that  of  psychological  genesis.  All  the  com- 
plex tacts  of  knowledge  are  regarded  as  mechanical  compounds  due 
to  the  coherence  of  simple  data,  the  facts  of  inner  and  outer  sense. 
The  method  of  Locke  is  that  which  underlies  and  determines  ail 
the  logical  work  of  one  very  important  school  of  logicians. 

It  is  not  needful  to  enter  into  details  of  Locke's  own  contributions 
to  the  foundation  of  logic.  But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  from 
his  position  there  were  two  possible  lines  of  development.  In  his 
view  the  primitive  impressions,  the  facts  of  inner  and  outer  sense, 
were  in  themselves  primitive  facts  of  cognition  ;  they  were  cogni- 
tions (it  is  the  very  essence  of  Locke's  method  to  identify  a  simple 
impression  of  sense  with  the  knowledge  of  a  simple  sense  fact).  The- 
processes  of  abstraction,  comparison,  i.e.,  judging  and  reasoning, 
were  exercised  upon  their  data,  and  these  products  were,  in  conse- 
quence, of  a  secondary  and,  so  to  speak,  artificial  character.  It  was 
natural  ""that  a  thinker  who  identified  impression  of  seuse  with 
knowledge  of  a  sense  fact  should  maintain  that  the  secondary  for- 
mations of  thought  (general  ideas,' general  propositions,  syllogism) 
were  not  indispensable  for  cognition  ;  that  we  could  and  did  reason 
from  particulars  to  particulars.  At  the  same  time  Locke  admitted 
the  secondary  processes  as  having  actual  existence,  and  iu  one 
important  case  (that  of  the  judgment  of  coexistence,  with  which 
way  be  taken  the  idea  of  substance  and  of  real  relation)  seemed 
to  allow  that  in  judgment  something  was  added- to  the  primitive 
data.  It  was  possible,  then,  for  development  from  Locke's  position 
to  proceed  cither  by  offering  an  explanation  of  the  added  elements, 
which  should  be  iu  stricter  harmony  with  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  psychological  genesis,  or  by  throwing  them  entirely  out  of  account 
ami  concentrating  attention  on  the  primitive  data  as  the  only 
materials  of  cognition.  The  first  is  the  line  taken  by  Hume,  which 
finds  its  'ogicoi  completion  in  Milt ;  the  second  is  the  line  taken  by 
Condillac. 

Hume  has  an  easy  task  so  long  as  he  merely  subjects  Locke's 
jiosition  to  negative  criticism  ;  for  trie  added  elements,  the  ideas 
-•f  substance,  relation,  cause,  &c,  are  clearly  inept  ami  defenceless 
when  the  facts  to  be  linked  by  them  are  already  contemplated  as 
i  my  completed,  isolated  cognitions.     But  where  connectedness 
of  cognition  is  in  question,  and  where  some  explanation  is  demanded 
of  the  relations  which  seem  to  supply,  the  universal  rule  in  think- 
ing, Hume's  task  is  not  so  simple,  and  his  final  answer  that  these 
relations  are  psychological  growths  or  products  of  association  "is 
neither  satisfactory  in  itself  nor  quite  in  keeping  with  other  portions 
bis  doctrine.     In  Hume,  however,  we  find  the  first  thorough- 
going  attempt  to  construct  a  theory  of  knowledge  on  the  basis  of 
hological  empiricism  or  individualism,  and  the  first  contribu- 
tions to  a  doctrine  of  inductive  proof  as  portion  of  this  more  com- 
prehensive  theory.     Briefly,  so   far  as  logic  is  concerned,  Hume 
ra   as  explanation  of  the  universal  in  thought   association   of 
ideas,  but  does  not  treat  of  logic  specially  or  in  detail. 

The  complete  statement  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  from  the 
psychological  point  of  view  is  that  contained  in  MilTs  System  of 
Logic. 

_  The  aim  of  that  work  is  the  exposition  of  the  theory  of  knowledge. 
Now  knowledge,  the  term  being  taken  in  a  wide  sense,  is  charac- 
terized by  one  quality  mainly,  viz.,  evidentiary  force.  For  every 
item  entering  into  the  sum  of  our  beliefs  at  any  moment,  immediate 
perception  being  discounted,  there  may  be  reasons  advanced,  adequate 
or  inadequate.  The  exposition  of  the  relations  between  beliefs  and 
their  evidence  or  ground  is  logic,  and  logic  is  thus  in  one  sense 
formal,  inasmuch  as  the  relations  of  evidence  and  belief  are  general, 
not  dependent  on  the  special  nature  of  the  facts  believed,  and  in 
another  sense  real,  in  th.it  knowledge  is  conceivable  only  in  strictest 
relation  to  the  things  known. 

Now,  the  exposition  of  the  general  nature  of  grounds  of  belief 
is  in  fact  identical  with  a  theory  of  the  universal  element  in 
thought  or  cognition,  and  this  theory  is  the  essential  portion  of 
Mill's  logic.  It  being  assumed  that  the  facts  with  which 
knowledge  is  concerned  ate  minds,  bodies,  states  of  consciousness, 
and  the  relations  (coexistence,  sequence,  similarity)  among  these 
,  and  that  propositions  express,  therefore,  existence,  co- 
existence, sequence,  or  resemblance,  on  what  is  based  any  inference 
g  beyond  a  present  perception  ?  The  propositions  which  make 
up  cognition,  strictly  so  called,  are  not  mere  expressions  of  momen- 
tary states ;  they  are  expressions  of  belief  regarding  the  more  or 
less  constant  relations  of  facts.  They  are,  in  fact,  conclusions.  The 
theory  of  proposition  and  of  reasoning  is  one.  On  what,  then,  do 
such  conclusions  rest! 

The  warrant  for  any  conclusion  based  upon  experience,  and 
referring  to  experience  itself,  can  be  found  only  in  experience  or  in 
some  principle  furnished  by  experience.  It  may  be  shown  that 
evidence  for  a  conclusion  is  adequate,  if  we  can  compare  this 
evidence  with  the  kind  of  evidence  on  which  a  wider  conclusion, 
frequently  or  constantly  verified,  rests.  This  comparison  of  par- 
ticular evidpnr**  with  more  general  evidence  is  the  preliminary 
14 rafi 


answer  furnished  by  Mill.  But  what  is  the  general  evidence  referred 
to,  and  what  is  the  principle  founded  on  it  ?  The  general  evidence 
is  the  repeated  experience  of  constancy  of  connexion  among  groups 
of  phenomena,  and  the  principle  founded  ou  it  is  that  of  the 
existence  of  uniformity  or  rather  of  uniformities  in  nature.  The 
evidence  and  the  principle  are  purely  psychological  in  character; 
that  is  to  say,  repeated  experience,  beginning  with  familiar  cases 
and  extending  itself  as  time  goes  on,  produces,  by  the  natural  laws 
of  association,  an  assured  belief  that  phenomena  as  a  whole,  or  at 
least  in  the  main,  are  connected  together  in  constant,  uniform, 
invariable  modes.  Such  a  belief,  once  established,  serves  as  an 
ultimate  criterion  of  proof,  and  as  an  index  for  research.  We  pro- 
ceed in  our  investigations  iu  the  light  of  this  principle,  and  the 
tests  by  which  we  estimate  the  validity  of  evidence  for  any  parti- 
cular inference  as  to  uniformity  arc  generalized  statements  deduciblo 
from  it.  So  soon  as  our  evidence  is  of  such  a  character  that,  in  the 
case  before  us,  cither  the  inference  of  uniformity  is  warranted  or 
the  general  principle  must  be  held  not  to  apply  to  this  particular 
case,  we  have  proof  as  cogent  as  experience  can  afford. 

The  universal  in  knowledge,  then,  is  this  naturally  formed 
assumption  regarding  the  course  of  nature.  The  logic  of  know- 
ledge is  the  exposition  of  the  modes  in  which  evidence  is  obtained, 
of  the  tests  by  which  its  validity  is  estimated,  and  of  the  forms  iu 
which  evidence  and  conclusion  are  connected. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  subordinate  processes  of  proof 
are  at  once  deducible  from  this  fundamental  view*.  For  it  tbc 
simplest  form  of  inference  be,  psychologically,  Jhe  transition  effected 
by  association  from  one  particular  case  to  another  resembling  it,  and 
if  the  essence  of  proof  consist  in  comparison  of  the  evidence  for  any 
one  conclusion  with  the  type  of  evidence  for  the  general  assumption 
regarding  nature  (or  at  least  a  wider  portion  of  nature),  it  is.  evident 
that  syllogism,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  terra  (in  which  it 
implies  a  concrete  general  proposition,  a  particular  subsumed  there- 
under, and  a  conclusion),  is  neither  a  primitive  fonu  of  inference 
nor  a  valid  mode  of  proof.  Doubtless  we  do- in  reasoning  employ 
general  propositions  in  order  to  express  the  determination  of  some 
particulars  oelonging  to  the  same  class,  but  the  general  proposition 
is  itself  a  conclusion,  resting  on  evidence  of  the  kina  above 
described,  and  the  essence  of  syllogistic  reasoning  is  not  the  sub- 
sumption  of  a  particular  under  a  general  in  which  it  is  included, 
but  the  expression  of  belief  that  the  evidence  for  the  general  pro- 
position is  adequate  to  cover  all  the  particular  cases,  including  those 
which  have  not  been  taken  into  account  in  formulating  it  The 
major  premiss  of  a  syllogism  is  the  record  of  a  previous  induction, 
and  the  syllogistic  process,  bringing  forward  a  new  case,  is  a  valu- 
able method  for  testing  the  adequacy  of  the- previous  generalization. 
As  to  generalization  itself,  the  basis  is  evidently  to  be  sought 
in  experience,  apprehended  by  observation  and  experiment  Did 
experience  present  to  us  isolated  phenomena,  i.e.,  phenomena  so 
arranged  that  enumeration  of  the  elementary  constituents,  whether 
antecedents  or  consequents,  were  possible,  then  our  inductive  pro- 
cedure must  be  regulated  by  those  canons  or  axioms  which  express 
the  kind  of  evidence  already  referred  to  as  establishing  uniformity. 
These  canons  or  axioms,  however,  are,  like  the  Baconian  method  of 
exclusion,  tests  for  an  ideally  perfect  experience,  and  they,  there- 
fore, only  lie  in  the  background  of  actual  scientific  procedure,  which 
has  to  employ  other  processes,  both  of  inference  and  of  proof.  For, 
if  we  can  iu  no  way  obtain  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  coexistence 
of  facts,  we  are  unable  to  bring  our  evidence  into  conformity  with 
the  inductive  canons,  save  in  the  ideal  instance  in  which  absolute! v 
exhaustive  experience  both  of  positive  and  negative  cases  is  possible. 
Inferences  as  to  law  or  uniformity  of  coexistence  must  here  be  based 
on  numerical  calculation  of  probability,  and  the  conclusions  present 
themselves  in  the  peculiar  numerical  form  appropriate  to  proposi- 
tions of  probability.  Further,  if  the  phenomena  under  investigation 
be  complex,  so  that  the  canons  of  neither  observation  nor  experiment 
are  immediately  applicable,  the  process  of  investigation  must  of 
necessity  be  the  combined  method  of  analysis  and  synthesis : 
analysis,  aided  by  hypothetical  conjecture,  formulating  such  general 
laws  of  elementary  factors  as  are  known  or  presumed  to  exist  in  the 
case  in  question  ;  synthesis,  combining  these  laws  and  calculating 
with  greater  or  less  numerical  exactness,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  matter,  the  probable  combined  effect, — the  whole  tested  by 
critical  comparison  of  the  calculated  result  with  the  actual  pheno- 
mena. Here,  as  one  can  sec,  syllogistic  procedure  appears  in  its 
true  scientific  aspect  as  the  form  of  thought  by  which  we  pass  from 
the  simple  to  the  more  complex,  from  the  elementary  essence  or 
cause  to  the  complex  accident  or  effect  The  elementary  causes,  no 
doubt,  have  no  more  eogent  evidence  than  that  which  can  he 
afforded  by  experience  vaewed  in  the  light  of  our  psychological 
assumption  of  uniformities;  nevertheless  the  whole  procedure  of 
scientific  investigation  is  recognized  as  being  essentially  of  the  type 
sketched  in  somewhat  imperfect  outline  by  Aristotle. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  logic  of  Mill  is  concerned,  and  apart  from  the 
undeniable  richness  and  completeness  of  knowledge  with  which  the 
various  proeesses  are  treated,  we  note  hut  one  fundamentally  new 
featur',  namely,  the  explanation  offered  of  the  universal  element 
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through  which  alone  perceptions  are  raised  into  cognitions,  through 
which  alone  reasoned  knowledge  is  possible.  It  is  the  only  explana- 
tion  possible  on  the  basis  of  psychological  individualism  ;  its  value, 
and  therefore  the  value  of  the  systematic  deductions  from  it,  must 
depend  on  the  accuracy  and  coherence  of  the  psychological  or  meta- 
physical theory  on  which  it  is  founded. 

2-1,  It  was  possible,  however,  to  proceed  by  another  route  from 
the  position  taken  up  by  Locke.  If  it  be  held  that  the  elementary 
impressions,  mechanically  regarded  as  somehow  arising  in  mind,  aro 
in  themselves  cognitions,  then  it  is  possible  to  view  them  as  con- 
taining in  themselves  all  possible  cognition.  In  other  words,  we 
may  confusedly  identify  the  proposition  that  knowledge  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  field  of  experience  with  the  very  dilferent  pro- 
position that  the  only  items  of  knowledge  are  the  isolated  impres- 
sions which  appear  to  make  up  experience.  If  this  identification 
be  accepted  (and  the  conception  involved  is  precisely  that,  under- 
lying all  consistent  nominalism  from  Antisthenes  downwards),  then 
the  only  processes  requiring  to  be  taken  into  account  are  those 
whereby  clearness  and  distinctness  are  introduced  into  our  (possibly) 
vague -perceptions.  For  these  processes  analysis  is  an  adequate 
title.  All  knowledge,  i.e.,  whatever  is  characterized  by  clearness, 
definitencss,  consequence,  is  the  analysis  of  what  is  given  in  isolated 
perceptions.  Each,  perception  is  itself  and  is  only  itself ;  no  judg- 
ment is  possible  save  that  of  identity.  In  other  words,  if  there  be 
judgment  at  all,  it  can  consist"  only  in  the  assertion  that  tin: 
unanalysed  perception  is  identical  with  that  into  which  it  is- 
analysed,  and  as  each  perception  and  each  .analytic  portion  of  a 
perception  may  be  signified  by  an  arbitrary  sign  (name  or  other 
hieroglj'phic),  judgment  is  essentially  an  affair  of  naming,  a 
declaration  that  different  names  are  identical  or  belong  to  the  same 
perception.  Reasoning  is  simply  the  transition  from  one  identity 
to  another,  — a  more  developed  result  of  analysis  Scientific  or  real 
knowledge  is  an  accurately  framed  system  of  signs,  i.e.,  a  collocation 
of  signs  which  expresses  precisely  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  com- 
plex perceptions.  Logic,  under  this  doctrine  of  knowledge,  is 
merely  a  statement  of  the  various  modes  in  which  analysis  is  carried 
out,  of  the  ways  in  which  names  are  applied,  and  of  the  forms  in 
which  names  are  combined.  Such  is  the  theory  of  logic  presented 
by  Condillac.1 

Logic  on  ilic  Basis  of  Metaphysical  Psychology. 
Leibnitz  and  Herbart. 

25.  One  development  from  the  psychology  of  Locke  has  thus 
appeared  as  an  extreme  formalism,  which  if  carried  out  consistently 
must  needs  assume  the  aspect  of  a  numerical  or  mechanical  system 
of  computation.2  It  is  remarkable  that  a  very  similar  result  was 
reached  by  Leibnitz,  a  thinker  who  proceeded  from  a  quite  opposed 
psychological  conception.  The  similarity  is  due  to  the  presence  in 
both  theories  of  a  certain  abstract  principle,  intimately  though 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  respective  psychologies.  In 
place  of  the  single  perception  which  in  Condillac's  logic  is  the 
element  to  be  analysed,  there  appears  in  Leibnitz's  view  the  single 
consciousness  of  the  monad  (see  Leibnitz,  p.  424);  in  both  cases, 
liowyver,  knowledge  is  assumed  to  exist  there  implicitly  and  to 
stand  in  need  only  of  evolution.  The  methods  by  which  this 
evolution  is  to  proceed  form  for  Leibnitz  the  substance  of  a  new 
and  all-comprehensive  science,  "  Scicntia  Generalis,"  of  which  the 
older  logic  is  but  a  part. 

The  characteristics  of  Scientia Generalis  are  at  once  deducible  from 
the  two  general  prinaiples  which  in  "Leibnitz's  view  dominate  all 
our  thinking, — the  law  of  sufficient  reason  and  the  law  of  non- 
contradiction. It  must  contain  a  complete  account  of  the  modes  in 
which  from  data  conclusions  are  drawri,  and  in  which  from  given 
facts  data  are  inferred,  and  since  the  only  logical  relations  are 
those  of  identity  and  non-contradiction,  the  forms  of  inference  from 
or  to  data  must  be  the-  general  modes  of  combination  of  simple 
elementary  facts  which  are  possible  under  the  law  of  non-contra- 
diction. The  statement  of  the  data  of  any  logical  problem,  and  the 
description  of  the  processes  involved  in  combining  them  or  in 
arriving  at  them,  are  much  assisted  by,  if  not  dependent  on,  the 
employment  of  a  general  characteristic  or  symbolic  art. 

The  fundamental  divisions  then  of  Scientia  Generalis,  so  far  at 
least  as  its  groundwork  are  concerned  (for  Leibnitz  sometimes  in* 
cl  id)  9  under  the  one  head  all  possible  applications  of  the  theory), 
are  (1)  the  synthetical  or  combinatorial  art P  the  theory  of  the  pro- 
cesses  by  which  from  given  facts  complex  results  may  be  obtained 
(of  these  processes,  which  make  up  general  viathcsis,  syllogistic  and 
mathematical  demonstration  are  special  varieties)  ;  (2)  tho  analytic 
or  regressive  art,  which  starting  from  a  complex  fact  endeavours 
to  attain  knowledge  of  the  data  from  whose  combination  it  arose. s 


UmgtU  de  Caleul;   Art  de  Penter;    uul    Loyiqne.      Pf,    Lexomlgnlerv, 
f.rcons  dt  t'hiiox.,  L  pp.  5—13;  amj  Robert,  Les  thioru*  logiquei  dt  Condtilae,  1669. 

'*■  Such  iw  is  hinted  nt  by  Hobbes,  mid  as  Is  carried  (Hit  In  i  lie  vitrious  works  of 

1  i  ofOBSOT  Jovons. 

1  Leibnitz  somct lines  Includes  these  two  under  the  dead  of  "  Ars  liwenlendi," 

s  alongside  of  this,  as  first  part  of  Scientia  Generalis.  '*  Ars  JuUlcandl." 

n  division  resembling  that  appearing  in  Bacon;  but  the  '  An  Jtullcandi''  may  So 

uhmhi  out  of  account, 


Of  the  nature  of  the  second  portion  only  a  few  brief  indication? 
are  contained  in  the  logical  tracts  and  in  detached  utterances  in 
the  larger  works  of  Leibnitz.  When  complex  combinations  are 
presented,  or,  in  the  most  general  form,  when  the  investigation  has 
to  start  from  experience,  from  truths  of  fact,  the  work  of  analysis  is 
endless  ;  the  regress  to  conditions  is  practically  infinite.  Deter- 
mination of  the  necessary  data  cannot  nn  such  a  case  possess  more 
than  probable  value,  but  the  probabilities  may  be  estimated 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  progressive  or  synthetic 
art.4  The  logic  of  probability  is  thus  recognized  as  an  integral 
portion  of  the  logical  system. 

Of  the  first  art,  the  logical  calculus  in  particular,  a  somewhat 
clearer  and  fuller  outline  is  given.6  The  logical  calculns  implies 
(1)  the  statement  of  data  in  their  simplest  form,  (2)  the  assignment 
of  the  general  laws  under  which  combination  of  these  data  is  pos- 
sible, (3)  the  complete  exposition  of  the  forms  of  combination,  (4)  the 
employment  of  a  definite  set  of  symbols,  both  of  data  and  of  modes 
of  combination,  subject  to  symbolic  laws  arising  from  the  laws 
under  which  combination  is  possible.  In  the  Fundamenta  Calculi 
liatiocinatoris  and  the  Non-inclcaans  Specimen  Demonstrandi,  some- 
thing is  effected  towards  filling  up  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  of 
these  rubrics,  but  in  no  case  is  the  treatment  exhaustive.  The 
simple  data,  called  characters  orformula?,  are  symbolized  by  letters, 
relations  of  data  by  a  somewhat  complicated  and  varying  system  of 
algebraic  signs;  for  the  calculus,  or  set  of  operations  exercised  upon 
relations  given  so  as  to  produce  new  formulas,  no  comprehensive 
system  of  symbols  is  adopted.  Formula?,  relations,  and  operations 
take  the  place  of  notions,  judgments,  and  syllogism.  The  general 
laws  of  combination  of  data  are  stated  without  much  precision. 
Leibnitz  recognizes  the  law  of  substitution,  notes  also  what  have 
been  called  the  laws  o£  reduplication  and  commutativeness,  but,  in 
actual  realization  of  his  method,  employs  indifferently  the  relation 
of  containing  and  contained  of  the  relation  of  identical  substitution 
(requipollehce)  No  attempt  is  made  to  develop  a  complete  scheme 
of  possible  modes  of  combination.'1 

Ajt  the  root  of  Leibnitz's  universal  calculus,  as  of  Condillac's 
method  of  analysis,  and  generally  of  nominalist  logic,  there  lies  a 
peculiar  acceptation  of  the  abstract  law  of  identity.  That  a  thing 
is  what  it  is, — that  knowledge  of  a  thing  is  a  single,  indivisible, 
tc^chanical  fact,  susceptible  only  of  explication  or  of  expanded 
statement, — this  is  the  principle  dominating  logical  theories  which 
in  other  respects  may  differ  widely.  Insistance  upon  this  aspect  of 
knowledge  or  of  the  object  known  is  the  ground  for-assigning  to 
thought  a  function  purely  analytic,  which  is  the  very  keynote  of 
nominalism.  It  is  not  hard  to  see,  however,  that  so  to  view  the  law 
of  identity  is  to  abstract  from  all  theeondttions  of  actual  thinking 
and  knowing,  and  to  throw  into  the  assumed  simple  fact  all  the 
complexity  which  is  afterwards  to  be  discovered  in  it  by  analysis. 
The  knowledge  of  a  thing  is  not  to  be  explained  in  this  abstract  or 
mechanical  fashion.  Truth  does  not  consist  in  the  empty  recogni- 
tion that  a  is  a,  and  in  the  repetition  of  this  unimportant  fact,  but 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a,  a  knowledge  which  essentially 
consists  in  relating  a  to  its  intellectual  conditions,  in  assigning  to  it 
a  place  in  the  intelligible  world.  The  identity  of  the  thing  with 
itself  is  a  mere  aspect  of  the  complex  process  whereby  the  thing  is 
cognized.  It  hardly  requires  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  minor  forms 
of  the  same  fundamental  view,  the  various  attempts  to  express  the 
essence  of  a  judgment  as  the  assertion  of  identity,  are  open  to  the 
same  objection.  They  take  an  abstract  view  of  the  judgment,  and 
regard  as  the  essential  fact  that  which  is  but  aij  accessory  or  adjunct 
or  consequence.  Difference,  to  put  it  in  the  briefest  fashion,  is  no 
less  essential  to  a  judgment  than  identity.7 

26.  The  view  of  logic  put  forward  by  Herbart,  from  a  metaphysial- 
psychologi^al  basis  resembling  that  of  Leibnitz,  agrees  in  so  many 
respects  with  that  of  Leibnitz,  although  containing  no  reference  to 
the  idea  of  a  logical  calculus,  that  it  may  he  placed  under  the  same 
head.  Logic,  according  to  Herbart,  is  a  purely  formal  doctrine  ;  it 
has  to  do  only  with  the  modes  by  which  clearness,  distinctness,  and 
system  are  introduced  among  our  ideas.  Logical  forms,  then,  the 
notion,  judgment,  and  syllogism,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  having 
any  metaphysical  reference  ;  they  are  not  even  to  be  explained 
psychologically;  they  stand  on  their  own  footing  as  explanatory 
processes  exercised  about  the  representations  which  under  their  own 
natural    laws  fill  up  consciousness,  coming  and  going  within  tho 

•  Op.  Ph.,  pp.  397,  308;  </.  generally  pp.  84.  93,  343. 

5  Sec  specially  Op.  PA.,pp,  92-114;  also  the  timet  "I>e  Arte  Combinatorial'  Op. 
r7i„  pp.  6-45. 

6  It  1*  interesting  to  note  that  Leibnitz  slgnallXM  th  i  distinction  bctwem  the 
logical  and  mathematical  senses  of  a  whole,  and  between  the  distributive  tind  the 
collective  meaning  of  quantity  ;  that  he  emphasizes  the  function  of  the  pm  icular 
Judgment  ns  the  negation  of  its  opposed  universal  ;  and  that  he  ippn>xnna.  qs  to 
some  modem  modes  of  formulating  tho  Judgnu  nt  (.i  Is  It',  e.g.,  ho  would  express 
as  a  - ah,  or  ah  is  ;  no  a  Is  b,  as  ah  is  not). 

T  Much  of  the  confusion  which  reigns  supreme  in  mam  modern  works  on  logic 
Is  doubtless  ntt'ibutablo  to  n  confusion  between  the  nature  v{  the  judgment  and 
the  rejult  of  n  judgment  The  result  of  a  judgment  is  always  an* increased  rich- 
ness of  the  subject  notion  ;  the  subject  unqualified  and  the  subject  qualified  by 
the  predicate  are  doubtless  identical ;  but  It  would  be  tbstll  '.  to  *.vy,  therefore, 
that  the  function  of  the  judgment  Is  the  assertion  of  tins  identity. 
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:-7>h^  of  apperception.  According  to  this  view  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  knowledge- is  excluded  from  logic,  and  it  is  assumed  that, 
knowledge  is  somehow  given,  mechanically,  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  processes,  if  not  identical  with,  yet  strongly  resembling,  those 
recognized  as  logical.  Herbart  does  not  succeed  in  vindicating  an 
indenendent  nlace  for  it  purely  formal  logic. 

The  Kantian  Logic. 

27.  The  critical  method,  which  has  so  influenced  general  philo- 
sophy that  all  later  speculation  refers  more  or  less  directly  to  it,  hna 
at  tin'  same  time  profoundly  modified  all  later  conceptions  of  the 
Bphere  rfbd  method  of  logic.  From  the  Kantian  philosophy  there 
spring  directly  the  three  most  important  modern  doctrines  of  logical 
theory,— that  which,  with  many  variations  iu  detail,  regards  logic  as 
a  pan  ly  formal  science,  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought  or  of  the 
laws  under  which  thought  as  such  operates,  and  of  the  forms  into 
which  thought  as  such  develops;  that  which,  likewise  with  many 
variations,  unites  logical  doctrines  with  a  more  general  theory  of 
knowledge;  and  finally  that  which  identifies  both  logic  in  the 
i  r  sense  and  theory  of  knowledge  with  an  all-comprehensive 
mctaphysic. 

It  is  matter  of  history  that  the  critical  system  was  developed 
mainly  from  the  basis  of  the  Lcibnitzian  logical  and  metaphysical 
theories,  and  it  is  likewise  matter  of  history  that  Kant,  even  in  the 
speculative  work  which  was  to  so  large  an  extent  antagonistic  to 
these  theories,  remained  under  the  influence  of  some  of  their  cardinal 
positions.1  In  particular  the  view  of  logical  thought  as  purely  dis- 
nnalytic  in  character,  a  view  never  by  Kant  harmonized 
with  his  general  system,  is  a  relic,  most  significant  for  the  develop- 
of  his  logic,  from  the  Wolffian  reproduction  of  Leibnitz's 
philosophy.  This  historic  basis  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  attempt- 
ing to  acquire  a  clear  idea  of  the  special  place  and  function  assigned 
by  Kant  to  logical  theory. 

But  a  brief  reference  to  the  general  result  of  tlie  critical  philo- 
sophy will  suffice  to  introduce  the  more  special  treatment  of  the 
Kantian  logic.  Knowledge,  or  real  cognition,  which  is  analysed  in 
the  KrUik  in  reference  to  its  origin  and  validity,  appears,  when 
subjectively  regarded,  as  a  compound  of  intuition  and  thought,  of 
sense  and  understanding.  The  isolated  data  of  sense  experience  do 
not  in  themselves  form  parts  of  cognition,  but  are  only  cognized 
when  related  to  the  unity  of  the  conscious  subject,  when  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  may  be  put,  has  consciousness  of  them.  This  reflex  act, 
resembling  in  some  respects  Leibnitz's  apperception,  or  process  of 
uniting  in  consciousness,  is  an  act  sui  gcnerist  not  to  be  mechani- 
cally conceived  or  explained.  Only  through  its  means  do  repre- 
sentations become  cognitions.  The  forms  in  which  the  synthetic 
act  of  understanding  is  carried  out  are,  as  opposed  to  the  intuitive 
data  on  which  they  are  exercised,  discursive  or  logical  in  character. 
Essentially  they  are  judgments  :  all  acts  of  understanding  are  judg- 
ments, and,  as  judgments,  they  imply  a  general  element  with  which 
the  particular  of  sense  is  Combined,  and  in  the  light  of  which  the 
particular  becomes  intelligible.  In  ultimate  analysis  it  appears 
thai  no  particular,  whatever  be  its  empirical  character,  can  become 
an  intelligible  fact,  save  when  determined  through  some  specific  act 
of  understanding,  through  combination  with  some  specific  notion  or 
general  element.  Combination  of  particular  and  general  is  thus  the 
■  nee  of  understanding,  the  mark  of  knowledge  as  such.  In 
every  item  of  cognition  the  same  elements  may  be  discerned  as 
rily  present.  The  consideration  of  the  ultimate  modes  of 
intcllectualization,  of  the  series  of  acts  by  which  understanding 
subsumes  the  particular,  draws  the  particular  into  the  unity  of 
cognition,  may  be  called  in  a  large  senso  lo^ic.  If  the  considera- 
tion be  specially  directed  to  the  mode  in  which,  by  means  of  this 
combination,  knowledge  arises,  and  therefore  include  discussion  of 
the  wide  problem  regarding  the  relation  between  understanding  and 
objectivity  i:i  general  (the  matter  of  knowledge  taken  generally),  the 
special  title  transcendental  logic  may  be  used.  But  if,  concentrat- 
ing attention  solely  on  the  kind  of  operation  implied  in  under- 
standing, we  endeavour  to  lay  out  fully  the  modes  in  which  under- 
standing proceeds  in  the  construction  of  knowledge,  making 
abstraction  of  all  inquiries  regarding  the  origin,  worth,  significance 
f  i*  knowledge  itself,  the  consideration  is  of  a  more  general  charac- 
and  may  receive  the  title  of  general  logic.2 

understanding,  then,  like  everything  else,  works  according 
,  the  laws  of  its  own  nature.  If  we  abstract  from  all  that 
may  characterize  the  matter  considered,  and  take  into  account  solely 
the  lawa  according  to  which  understanding  must  act,  we  may  con- 
struct a  purely  formal  doctrine,  a  theory  which  is  rational  both  in 
matter  and  in  form,  for  the  matter  consists  of  the  laws  of  reason, 
and  tli o  form  is  prescribed  by  the  very  nature  of  reason, — ademon- 
strative  theory,  for  nothing  can  enter  therein  which  cannot 
be  shown  to  have  its  ground  in  reason, — a  completed  theory,  for 
although  the  matter  of  thought  is  infinite  and  infinitely  varied, 
the  modes  in  which  the  understanding  must  operate  if  unity  of 


I  nrticle  Ka»tt,  vol.  xlll.  pp.  8*9,  8.12. 
2  It  docs  not  seem  necessary  to  advert  more  in  detail  to  the  divisions  and  anb- 
lUS:ona  oflocic  d'iiWn  out  In  the  Rritik,  pp.  6C-93  fltartcusLcin's  cd.,  1868). 


cognition  is  to  result,  are  finite  and  capable  of  exhaustive  statement, 
— and  a  theory  developed  from  its  own  basis,  standing  in  no  need  of 
psychology  or  metaphysics,  but  doducible  from  the  mere  idea  of 
understanding  as  that  which  introduces  unity  into  representations, 
whether  given  (empirical)  or  a  priori  (pure). 

Were  this  the  only  determination  of  the  province  of  logic  given 
by  Kant,  the  question  which  at  once  arises  as  to  the  possibility  o/ 
any  such  independent  doctrine  would  receive  an  easy  solution.  For 
it  is  evident  that  logic,  as  a  theory  of  the  form  of  thought,  could 
consist  only  of  a  portion  of  the  more  general  doctrine,  by  whatever 
title  that  be  known,  in  which  the  nature  of  urMcrstanding  as 
synthetic  activity  is  unfolded.  The  distinction  on  which  Kant 
lays  stress  between  matter  and  form,  a  distinction  employed  by  all 
subsequent  writers  of  his  school,  is  ambiguous  and  misleading.  I' 
by  matter  be  meant  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  thing; 
thought  about,  in  which  sense  we  might  speak  of  judgments  o: 

fmysical,  chemical,  grammatical  matter,  and  so  on,  then  to  say  that 
ogic  does  not  take  this  into  account  is  perfectly  inept.  If  logic  be 
a  philosophic  discipline  at  all,  v  theory  in  any  way  concerned  with 
thinking,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  it  can  in  no  way  deal  with  the 
specialities  of  any  particular  science.  But  this  distinction  betweei 
matter  and  form  is  by  no  means  identical  with  another,  lying  in 
the  background,  and  too  frequently  confused  with  the  first, — the 
distinction  of  understanding  as  a  faculty  per  sc  with  its  own  laws, 
deducible  from  its  mere  notion,  and  understanding  as  the  concrete 
real  act  of  thinking.  What  Kant  calls  the  mere  idea  of  under- 
standing, and  what  in  other  writers  .of  his  school-  appears  as  a 
definition  of  thought,  is  really  nothing  but  a  reference  to  what  has 
presented  itself  in  the  wider  inquiries  of  the  Kritik  as  the  com- 
plex nature  of  the  synthetic  activity  of  understanding.  Kant  him- 
self never  attempts  to  deduce  from  the  notion  of  understanding  the 
varied  characteristics  of  logical  forms,  and  his  followers, — e.g., 
Hamilton,— when  they  are  consistent,  start  from  concepts  as  ex- 
pressing the  bare  notion  of  thought,  and  reaard  all  other  forms 
of  thought  as  combinations  of  concept 

But  Kant  does  introduce  another  eleihent  into  his  treatment  of  the 
province  of  logic,  one  not  original  to  him,  but  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance for  later  developments  from  his  point  of  view.  He  inquires 
what  kind  of  relations  among  the  elements  of  thought  can  form  tht 
matter  of  logical  treatment,  and  defines  these  as  two  in  number — 
(\)  formal  consequence,  (2)  non-con tradic tori n ess.  By  formal  con- 
sequence we  are  to  understand  the  relation  between  a  conclusion  and 
its  premisses,  no  inquiry  being  raised  as  to  the  truth  or  validity  of 
the  premisses.  By  non-eontradictoriness  we  are  to  understand  that, 
logically,  notions,  judgments,  or  reasonings  can  be  subjected  to  treat- 
ment only  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  explicit  contradiction  among 
the  factors  entering  iuto  them.  Thought,  .which  introduces  unity 
and  system  into  experience,  must  certainly  introduce  formal  con- 
sequence and  preserve  analytic  truth  or  correctness.  *  Formal  logic, 
then,  treats  only  of  these  formal  qualities  of  all  products  of  thought.1 
The  detailed  treatment  of  logic,  so  far  as  that  can  be  gathered 
from  the  very  brief  summary  (Logik,  Wcrkc,  iii.  269-340),  shows 
with  the  utmost  clearness  how  impossible  it  was  for  Kant  to  deduce 
the  forms  and  relations  of  thought  from  the  mere  notion  of  under- 
standing, even  when  coupled  with  the^  principles  of  formal  con- 
sistency and  consequence.  Assuming  that  understanding  is  the 
discursive  faculty,  the  faculty  of  cognizing  the  many  particulars 
through  the  one  concept  or  notion,  Kant  deals  first  with  concepts 
(Begriffe)  as  general  or  discursive  representations.  He  is  careful 
to  avoid  an  error  into  which  many  of  his  followers  havfe  fallen,  that 
of  regarding  BegriiTe  in  a  mechanical  fashion  as  a  specific  kind  of 
Vorstellung,  distinguished  only  by  containing  a  few  of  the  marks 
making  up  the  single  intuitions.  He  rightly  notes  that  cognition 
proceeds  by  subsuming  the  particulars  under  the  common  ele- 
ment containedin  them,  and  that  the  generality  of  the  concept  thus 
rests  upon  the  relation  in  which  it  stands,  as  reflective  ground  of 
cognition,  to  the  particulars.  The  characteristics  of  concepts,  as 
possessing  extent  and  cbntent,  are  treated  briefly,  after  the  fashion 
familiar  in  the  more  detailed  logics  of  his  school.  It  is,  however, 
when  the  doctrine  of  judgment  is  reached  that  the  difficulties  of 
his  position  appear  with  greatest  distinctness.  Judgment  is  de- 
fined "  as  the  representation  of  unity  in  the  consciousness  of 
distinct  representations,  or  the  representation  of  the  relation  of 

*  Two  at  least  of  the  followers  of  Kant  have  worked  out  the  system  of  logi< 
from  this  point  of  view,— the  one.  Twesten.  in  hi*  Logik,  imhesondcre  die  Ana- 
lytik  (1825).  the  other,  the  Into  Professor  Manscl,  in  lilt*  Prolegomena  Logiea. 
Manuel  recognizing  the  distinction  between  the  two  modes  of  determining  formal 
logic,  adopts  the  second,  and  ia  therefore  led,  in  consistency,  to  define  logic,  not  at 
the  Bclcncc  of  the  laws  and  forms  of  thought,  hut  as  the  Bclenco  treating  ot 
furniul  thought,  or  of  the  foi-mal  element  in  the  forms  of  thought.  In  other 
words,  ho  recognizes  that  the  statement  of  tlie  forma  of  thought  must  bo  intro- 
duced into  logic  ab  extra,  from  psychology  or  what  not.  and  that  logic,  accepting 
these,  has  to  consider  thu  formal  element  (n  on -contra  diet  or  In  ess)  In  them.  It  Is 
well  to  have  the  doctrine  brought  thus  to  It.t  ultimate  Issue,  for  It  la  thence 
apparent  that  there  Is  no  independent  science  called  logic,  but  simply  one  compre- 
hensive precept,  which  may  be  called  logical,  viz.,  avoid  contradletorincas  in 
thought.  Illustrations  of  the  ways  in  which  contradlctorlness  manifests  itself 
may  be  offered,  and  a  useful  logical  praxis  may  thus  be  afforded,  but  these  -JO 
not  make  up  a  science  or  theory. 
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these,  iu  so  far  as  they  make  up  a  concept." '  But  the  essential 
element  iu  the  definition— the  unity  of  consciousness  or  unifica- 
tion of  differences  in  a  notion— is  thus  left  so  vague  and  unde- 
termined that  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  from  it  any  classification 
or  any  peculiarities  of  judgments,  and  possible  indeed  to  proceed 
on  two  quite  distinct  lines  of  research.  The  expression,  indeed, 
refers  to  that  which  is  the  fundamental  fact  in  the  critical  sys- 
tem, the' existence  of  conditions  under  which  only  it  is  possible 
for  detached  data  of  experience  to  become  objects  of  knowledge 
for  the  single  conscious  subject ;  aud^had  Kaut  been  true  to  tho 

Erinciples  of  his  system,  it  would  then  have  been  necessary  to 
ase  any  classification  and  treatment  of  judgment  on  the  enume- 
ration of  the  functions  of  unity  in  conscious  experience.  Iu  the 
Kritik*  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  function  of  unity  as  the  essence 
of  tho  judgnfent,  but  it  is  a  well-known  historic  fact  that  Kant 
makes  no  attempt  to  justify  in  its  details  the  enumeration  of  6uch 
functions  on  which  his  divisions  rest.  His  followers  in  the  field 
of  logic,3  misconceiving  the  real  relation  <5f  form  to  matter,  inter- 
preted the  unity  involved  in  the  judgment  as  being  a  merely 
quantitative  relation  between  given  notions.4  There  is  here 
involved  a  twofold  error,  which  has  exercised  a  most  pernicious 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  logical  theory.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
60  to  view  judgmegt  is  implicitly  to  proceed  from  the  assumption  of 
notions  as  given  elements  of  knowledge,  the  relations  of  which  are  to 
be  disoovered  by  comparison  or  analysis  of  what  is  contained  in  them, 
f  ho  notion  as  empirically  given  thus  becomes  the  fundamental  fact ; 
all  other  forms  of  thought,  judgment,  and  syllogism  are  regarded  as 
merely  the  mechanism  by  which  the  content  of  notions  is  evolved. 
Such  a  doctrine  puts  out  of  sight  the  peculiarities  of  the  notion  as 
the  product  of  thought  only,  inevitably  compels'  a  distinction 
between  what  we  may  call  the  real  processes  of  thinking  whereby 
notions  are  formed  and  the  elaborativc  processes  by -which  notions 
when  formed  maybe  treated,  and,. by  regarding  notions  as  simplest 
data,  leads  baok  to  the  old  nominalist  doctrine  according  to  which 
all  thinking  is  but  the  compounding  *nd  separating  of  simple 
elements.5  And,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  involved  in  all  this 
the  underlying  prejudice,  which  it  was  the  very  business  of  the 
critical  system  to  destroy,  the  attempt  to  treat  knowledge,  and 
thought,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  knowledge,  in  a  purely 
mechanical  fashion.  The  Kantian  analysis  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  brought  into  clear  light,  the  essential 
peculiarity  of  knowledge,  the  reference  of  all  the  manifold  details 
of  experience  to  the  unity  of  the  thinking  subject.  Sueh  reference, 
and  the  modes  in  which  it  expresses  itself,  are  not  to  be  conceived 
mechanically,  nor  can  we  regard  the  products  of  thought,  the 
notion,  judgment,  and  reasoning,  in  the  same  fashion  in  which, 
with  but  partial  success,  we  troat,  in  psychology,  the  representations 
or  reproductions  in  idea  of  actual  fact.  The  essence  of  thought, 
the  unity  in  difference  of  objects  known  and  subject  cognizing,  is 
that  which  constitutes  in  its  several  modes  the  peculiarity  of  notions, 
judgments,  and  reasonings.  The  notion  is  simply  the  work  of 
thought,  looked  at,  if  the  expression  be  allowed,  statically.  There 
is  no  single  psychical  product,  to  be  treated  by  the  method  of  ob- 
servation which  is  applied  in  psychology  to  sensations  and  ideas, 
which  can  be  called  the  notion.  Mental  facts,  which  rightly  or 
wrongly  psychology  deals  with  after  its  mechanical  fashion,  present 
themselves  in  a  new  aspect  when  they  are  regarded  as  parts,  or 
rather  as  organic  elements,  in  cognition.  If  we  endeavour  td  apply 
the  abstracting,  isolating  method  of  observation  ab  extra  to  them, 
doubtless  only  mechanical,  abstract,  and  external  relations  will 
manifest  themselves  as  obtaining  among  them,  and  there  may  thus 
be  deduced  a  mass  of  abstract  formula?  expressing  relations  of 
agreement  and  disagreement,  total  or  partial  coincidence,  connec- 
tion, intersection,  or  coexistence  and  sequence,  which  have  abstract 
troth,  but  are  in  no  way  adequate  to  express  the  genuine  nature  of 
thought. 

Kant  himself  proceeds,  as  was  said,  by  simply  assuming,  as  some- 
how given,  the  cardmal  forms  of  unity  in  consciousness,  and,  distin- 
uishing  form  of  judgment  from  matter  by  the  apparently  simple 
ifference  botween  matters  united  and  form  of  uniting,  draws  out 
the  types  of  judgment  under  the  familiar  rubrics  of  quality,  quantity, 
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»  Loqik,  $  17.  *  Anahjtik,  519- 

■  See  specially  thfl  treatment  of  Judgment  by  Ebser  (Logik,  $$  56  and  61),  and 
Jakob  (Lo<j.  u.  Met.,  §§  189,  194.  201,  202),  where  the  division  of  judgments  Into 
categorical,  hypothetical,  tind  disjunctive  flows  from  a  quite  aibltrjiy  and  arti- 
ficial principle. 

*  See  Twcsten,  Logik,  §$  51-57,  and  61;  Hamilton,  Logic,  !.  230  tq.  It  may 
here  be  remarked  that  Hamilton's  mode  of  tinn'Oatlng  the  relative  nccllona  of 
Krug  and  Es-^cr,  his  main  authorities  for  the  details  of  tlie  Kantian  logic,  clearly 
shows  that  ho  did  not  attach  any  special  significance' to  tho  phrase,  unity  of  con* 
sclousness.  In  his  view,  the  unlt>'  implied  In  the  Judgment  A  is  B  was  the  union 
of  A  ami  B  In  the  notion  of  a  given  totality  orwhule— A  being  part  of  B  in  one 
aapect,  U  being  part  of  A  In  another.  This  relation  of  whole  an<|  part  is  quite 
un-Kantlan. 

*  It  is  by  this  course  that  the  curious  phenomenon  of  on  algebraic  or  symbolic 
logic  springing  from  ihc  Kantian  groundwork  has  come  about.  Tho  same  result 
follows.  Indeed,  from  any  view  of  thought  as  merely  exercised  about  facts  which 
are  already  In  themselves  completed  cognitions.  Whether  we  coll  these  notions 
(with  Hamilton)  or  npura  (with  Anti:  thenes)  or  elementary  data  (wllh  Ltltmit/) 
or  simple  apprehension*  (wlili  the  nominalists),  the  result  is  the  same. 


relation,  and  modality.  The  same  assumption  of  distinctions  only 
to  be  given  by  the  higher  researches  of  transcendental  logic  is  mani- 
fested in  his  treatment  of  reasoning,  the  deduction  of  one  judgment 
from  others.  Three  main  types  of  such  deduction  are  signalized  :  — 
(1)  deductions  of  the  understanding,  in  which  the  conclusion 
follows  simply  from  change  in  the  form  of  the  siven  judgment  ;  1*2) 
deductions  of  reason,  in  which  the  necessity  of  the  deduced  proposi- 
tion is  shown  by  reference  to  a  general  rule  under  which  it  falls  ; 
(3)  deductions  of  judgment,  in  which  the"  conclusion  is  reached  by 
the  treatment  of  given  -experience  in  reference  to  a  general  rule  of 
reflexion  upon  experience.  Under  the  first  of  these  fall  the  familiar 
forms  of  immediate  inference  ;  under  tho  second,  syllogism  in  its 
three  varieties,  categorical,  hypothetical,  and  disjunctive;  under  the 
third,  inductive  and  analogical  reasoning.  The  understanding,  if 
one  may  interpret  Kant  freely,  is  the  process  by  which  the  worth  of 
what  is  given  is  fixed  and  determined  ;  jt  moves  not  beyond  the 
given  fact,  and  can  therefore  subject  the  fact  to  no  othor  than 
formal  transformation.  Tho  determining  judgment  or  reason  is  the 
expression  of  the  fundamental  fact  in  knowledge  that  all  experience 
is  subject  to  general  rules  or  conditions  ;  there  must  therefore  be 
a  determination  of  the  particular  by  the  general  ;  there:  must  be 
ground  for  subsuming  the  particular  and  the  universal.  The  forms, 
of  such  subsumption  and  determination  of  the  particular  by  the 
general  are  syllogisms.  Syllogism  therefore  is  the  mode  in  which 
the  essence  of  cognition  is  made  explicit.  The  reflective  judgment 
is  tho  expression  of  the  -tendency  to  treat  the  contingent  details  of 
this  or  that  given  experience  after  tho  analogy  of  the  general  rule 
that  all  experience  is  subject  to  intellectual  determinations.  This. 
analogy  does  not  necessitate  the  specific  determination  of  the  parti- 
cular by  any  specific  universal,  but  serves  as  general  directrix  iu 
experiential  researches.  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  a  remodelling 
of  the  older  logical  doctrine  sueh  as  th*is  rests  upon  a  wider  and  more 
comprehensive  philosophical  view  of  knowledge  as  a  whole,  that 
such  distinctions  cannot  flow  from  either  of  the  principles  previously 
indicated  as  those  on  which  the  formal  conceptiou  of  logic  rested, 
and,  finally,  that  the  logical  aspect  of  these  distinctions  is  formal  in 
the  only  true  sense  of  that  word,  viz.,  in  tliat  the  treatment  is  of 
necessity  general,  applicable  to  all  or  any  thinking. 

26.  As  in  the  Kantian  system  there  were  placed,  side  by  side, 
two  diverse  conceptions  of  logical  system,  that  of  transcendental 
logic,  and  that  of  formal  logic,  without  any  adequate  link  of  con- 
nexion between  them,  so  from  the  Kantian  position  thero  diverged 
two  quite  distinct  schools  of  logic,  the  transcendental  or  meta- 
physical, and  the  formal.  As  regards  the  second  of  these,  but  little 
requires  to  be  said.  The  great  body  of  logical  treatises  written  from 
the  Kantian  formal  point  of  view  contain  nothing  of  interest.  Jn 
them  the  traditional  logic  is  handled  under  the  rubrics  supplied 
by  the  Kantian  general  philosophy,  with  more  or  less  of  purifica- 
tions from  needless  detail,  according  to  the  acuteness  ov  insight  of 
the  writers,  with  more  or  less  of  deviation  from  the  Kantian  Hues. 
Iu  but  few  cases  did  the  real  difficulty,  that  of  assigning  to  formal 
logic  an  independent  plan  and  method,  lead  to  a  radically  fresh 
treatment.6 

The  Kantian  transcendental  logic,  being  an  analysis  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  objectivity  in  general  becomes  possible  materia) 
for  cognition,  is  in  a  special  sense  a  new  theory  of  thought.  For 
thought  is  the  process  mediating  the  unity  of  the  ego  and  the  multi- 
farious detail  of  actual  experience  ;  and  only  through  thought,  the 
universal,  are  objects  so  determined  that  they  are  possible  matters 
of  knowledge  for  a  conscious  subject.  As  determinations  of  objects, 
the  pure  elements  of  thought  may  be  called  notions,  while  the  reali- 
zation of  notions  in  conscious  experience  is  the  judgment,  wherein 
the  universal  of  thought  and  the  particular  of  sense  are  synthetically 
united,  and  the  systematization  of  experience  is  "the  syllogism 
Notion,  judgment,  and  syllogism  are  thus,  in  the  transcendental 
logic,  no  bare,  abstract  forms,  but  have  as  their  content  the  ruin- 
determinations  of  objectivity  in  general.  They  cannot  be  conceived 
mechanically,  as  mere  products  differing  only  in  degree  of  generality 
and  abstractness  from  the  ideas,  and  connexions  of  association  which 
appear  as  due  merely  to  the  psychological  mechanism  of  the  human 
consciousness.  They  are  the  essential  forms  of  the  ultimata 
synthesis  through  which  knowledge  Iwcomes  possible,  and  thua 
express  in  their  organic  system  the  very  nature  of  thought,  i  e.t  of 
the  thinking  subject  In  the  Kantian  doctrine,  iimcver,  as  i: 
developed  itself  historically,  thero  are  various  points  of  view  which 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  system  a3  thus  sketched.  Two  in  parti- 
cular require  special  notice,  as  from  thssc  the  later  attempts  at  a 
complete  revision  of  logical  theory  have  taken  their  origin.     (1) 

a  Generally,  the  foimai  logician  la  compelled  simply  to  take  tho  processes  of 
thought  as  determined  In  psychology  or  metaphysics  or  what  not,  and  to  consider 
certain  aspects  of  them.  His  science  has,  therefore,  no  Independent  place,  and  no. 
method  of  development,  Independence  may  be  striven  after,  cither  by  attempt- 
ing to  develop  all  processes  of  thought  and  their  logical  peculiarities  from  nn  Initial 
definition  of  thought  solely,  or  by  combining  with  this  definition  the  view  (hat 
nnn-contrr-dictorlness  Is  the  one  logical  quality,  and  thus  assigning  to  logic  Eha 
discussion  of  the  conditions  of  noncontradiction  In  thought.  Of  tho  flltt, 
Hamilton  rimy  be  taken  as  the  type;  nf  the  second,  Twcsten,  Mu.  eel,  ami 
Spalding. 
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Throughout  the  Kniitinn  work  there  appears  a  constant  tendency 
to  regard  the  ego,  or  central  unity  of  self-consciousness,  ns  merely 
abstract,  as  related  mechanically,  not  organically,  to  the  complex  of 
experience  in  whfe.Ii  its  inner  nature  is  unfolded.  This  tendency 
finds  expression  in  various  ways.  Thus  the  synthesis,  whicli  lias 
been  shown  to  be  the  essential  feature  of  cognition,  is  regarded  as 
on  its  subjective  side  a  union  of  intellectual  function  and  rcceptil  iiv 
of  sense,  and  the  contributions  from  cither  side  arc  viewed  as  some- 
how complete  in  themselves.1  Knowledge,  in  accordance  with  this, 
might  be  considered  to  be  tho  mechanical  result  of  the  combination 
or  coherence  of  the  two,  a  combination  whicli  in  the  last  resort  must 
appear  to  the  conscious  subject  as*  contingent  or  accidental.  (2) 
Knowledge,  the  systematic  union  of  universal  and  particular  in 
experience,  is  thought  us  containing  in  some  obscure  fashion  a 
reference  to  tho  most  real  world,  the  realm  of  things  in  th< 
and  therefore  as  being,  in  antithesis  thereto,  strictly  subjective. 
The  processes  of  thought,  by  which  unity  is  given  to  experience, 
thus  manifest  themselves  as  limited  in  scopo,  and  as  being  the  very 
ground  or  reason  of  the  restriction  of  knowledge  to  phenomenal  in 
opposition  to  noumenal  reality. - 

The  presence  of  those  two  difficulties  or  perplexities  in  the  Kantian 
system,  which  are,  indeed,  at  bottom  but  one,  led  to  revision  of 
transcendental  logic  in  two  directions.  The  one  line  proceeded 
from  the  analysis  of  knowledge  as  the  product  of  intellectual  function 
and  receptivity,  and,  uniting  therewith  metaphysical  conceptions  of 
varied  kinds,  culminated  in  a  doctrine  of  cognition  whicli,  retaining 
the  distinction  between  real  and  ideal  as  ultimate,  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  forms  of  the  ideal,  i.e.,  of  thought,  and  tltc  forms  of 
reality  were  parallel.  Logic,  under  this  new  conception,  appeared 
as  a  comprehensive  theory  of  knowledge,  the  systematic  treatment 
of  tin;  modes  in  which  thought,  conditioned  by  its  own  nature  and 
by  the  nature  of  the  reality  upon  which  it  is  exercised,  develops 
intn  knowledge,  i.e.,  of  the  modes  in  which  a  representation  of 
things  characterized  by  universality  and  evidential  force  is  ob- 
taiucd.  On  the  whole  this  is  the  position  assigned  to  logic  by 
Sehleicrraacher,  whose  view  is  followed  in  essentials,  though  with 
many  variations  in  detail,  by  a  large  and  important  school  of  logical 
writers.3 

The  second  direction  may  be  characterized  generally  as  the  at- 
tempt to  develop  fully  what  is  involved  in  Kant's  conception  of 
thought  as  the  essential  factor  of  cognition.  Any  opposition  between 
met aphysic  as  dealing  wifli  the  real  anil  logic  as  dealing  with  the 
mint  in  knowledge  appears,  in  this  view,  as  a  mere  effort 
of  false  abstraction.  The  very  nature  of  reality  is  its  nature  in  and 
for  tiionght.  The  system  of  pure  determinations  of  objectivity, 
which  Kant  had  imperfectly  sketched,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
piece  of  subjective  machinery,  because  it  expresses  the  inmost  con- 
of  intelligence  ns  such.  Nothing  is  more  real  than  the  ego, 
than  intelligence  or  thought.  Transcendental  logic,  or  logic  which 
is  at  the  same  time  mo  to  physic,  is  the  only  discipline  to  which  the 
title  logic  by  right  belongs.  For  it  contains  the  completo  system 
of  the  forms  in  ami  through  which  intelligence  is  realized.  The 
i,  judgment,  and  syllogism  are  doubtless  forms  of  thought, 
but  they  have  their  definite  content     They  are  the  modes  in  which 

objectivity  are  realized  for  intelligence,  and  are  thus 
at  once  abstract  and  concrete.     The  so-called  formal  lode  is  a  mere 

Ht,  a  descriptive  study  of  some  few  types  of  the  applica- 
tion of  thought  to  matters  of  experience.     On  the  whole  this  is  the 
view  of  logic  developed  through  Fichtc  (and  in  part  Schelling)  by 
ll>  got,  and  the  Hegelian  system  shall  here  be  regarded  as  its  com- 
ind  only  representative. 

Logic  as  Theory  nf  Knowledge* 

29.  The  position  assigned  to  logic  as  theory  of  knowledge  and 
tho  range  of  problems  included  in  it  arc  determined  by  the  general 
philosophic  view  of  the  distinction  between  the  reality  to  be  appre- 
hended by  thought  and  the  subjective  nature  of  thought  itself. 
TheW  may  be,  therefore,  numberless  variations  in  the  mode  of 
ig  logic  with  general  adherence  to  the  one  point  of  view.*  In 
the  Dialch  !    ol   Schleiermacher,  for  example,  the   fund 

teriatic  is  the  attempt  to  unite  some  portions  of  the  Kantian 

^  of  cognition  with  Spinozistie  ms£aphysic.     Knowl 

regarded  as  the  complex  combination  of  intellect,  the   formative, 

unifying,  idealizing  faculty,  and  organization  or  receptivity  of  sense. 

The  generality  or  common  validity  of  cognition  rests  on  the  uniform 

of  organization  and  on  tho  identity  of  all   ideas  in  the  one 

II  rip.851,8A3. 

Dnnidcr  what  exactly  was  Kant's  teaching  on  cither  of 
nis,  or  what  the  ttgnlfh  .  nilvodoculnemay  be  in  lib  system, 

Rehmr,  for  the  historical  purpose  in  hand,  to  Indicate  the  apparent  ton- 
of  his  work,  for  f/om  thin  the  later  development!  take  their  rive. 

anu'ratfon  of  the  more  prominent  members,  L'eberweg's  L^jt'Jt, 

il   hi  admirable  c\p05Jr inn  fiom  the  same  point  Of  view, 

error  to  Idi  ntifytne  point  of  view  here  referred  to  with 

the  Aristotelian.    The  notion  of  n  namllcIlsRi  between  the  forms  of  reality  and 

1  ol  i  i.  ■■  i'  ■!,  to  bo  covered  by  the  mere  i 

in  Aristotle  or  in  Plato,  uf  the  doctrine  that  kmmlwlgc  is  knowledge  of 


ideal  system.  Tho  objectire  worth  of  cognition  is  referred  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  determined  connexion  between  the  real  universe 
and  the  organization  through  which  tho  individual  is  part  of  the 
real  order  of  things,  on  the  other  hand  to  the  ultimate  metaphysical 
parallelism  between  the  system  of  ideas  and  reality.  The  primary 
forms  of  knowledge,  notion,  and  jud"tncut,  distinct  from  one 
another  only  as  being  knowledge  viewed  now  as  stable  now  as  in 
process,  correspond  to  the  ultimate  elements  of  tho  real,  the  per- 
nianent  force  or  substance  and  its  variable  manifestations.  Syllo- 
gism and  induction,  with  the  subordinate  processed  of  definition 
and  division,  analysis  and  synthesis,  aro  technical  modes  of  the 
development  of  notions  and  judgments,  modes  by  which  inchoate 
notions  arc  rendered  definite,  by  which  incomplete  judgments  arc 
rendered  complete.3 

That  there  is  much  valuable  and  suggestive  material  in  this 
mode  of  regarding  lo<jie  is  undoubted,  and  in  the  discussion  of 
isolated  forms  of  know-ledge,  such  as  judgment,  it  is  always  desir- 
able that  there  should  be  kept  in  mind  the  reference  to  the  ultimate 
character  of  objectivity.  Kut  the  whole  point  of  view  seems  im- 
perfect and  open  to  such  objections  as  will  always  present  them* 
selves  when  a  principle  is  not  carried  out  to  its  full  extent.  It  may, 
for  propedeutic  purposes,  be  desirable  to  separate  the  handling  of 
logical  forms  from  metaphysic,  but  such  separation  cannot  be  ulti- 
mate. The  system  of  forms  of  reality  to  which  the  forms  of  know- 
ledge arc  assumed  to  correspond  must  in  soinc  way  enter  into 
knowledge,  and  they  cannot  enter  in  as  itU  absolutely  foreign 
ingredient,  to  which  knowledge  lias  simply  to  conform  itself.  For, 
if  so,  these  metaphysical  categories  would  be  discoverable  only  by 
an  analysis  of  concrete  knowledge,  and  they  would  remain  as 
inferences  from  the  nature  of  cognition,  not  as  data  directly  known. 
The  cardinal  difficulty  which  appears  in  all  treatments  of  logic  from 
this  point  of  view*  is  that  of  explaining  how  there  comes  to  be 
known  an  objective  system  of  things  with  characteiistic  forms  or 
aspects,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  the  acceptance  of  a  reality  so 
formed  is  but  a  relic  of  the  pernicious  abstraction  which  gave  rise 
to  the  Kantian  severance  of  knowledge  from  noumenal  reality.0  In 
short  the  position  taken  by  Schleiermacher  and  Ids  school,  us  final 
standing  ground,  is  but  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  development 
of  that  which  lay  implicit  in  the  critical  philosophy. 

Moreover,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  assume  this  poiutof  view  with- 
out tending  to  fall  back  into  that  mechanical  view  of  knowledge 
from  which  Kant  had  endeavoured  to  fre^  philosophy.  If  there  bo 
assumed  the  severance  between  real  and  ideal,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  avoid  deduction  of  all  that  is  characteristic  uf  the  ideal  order  from 
the  observed  or  conjectured  psychological  peculiarities  of  inner 
experience.  The  real  appears  only  as  ultimate  point  of  reference, 
but  in  no  other  way  determines  the  form  of  knowledge.  Tho 
characteiistic  relations  which  give  content  to  notions,  judgments, 
and  syllogisms  are  deduced  psychologically.7  In  the  long  run,  it 
would  no  doubt  be  found  that  the  real  key  to  the  position  is  the 
belief,  more  or  less  expressed,  that  the  systematic  view  of  thought 
as  comprehending  and  evolving  the  forms  of  reality  is  an  unattain- 
able ideal, — that  metaphysic,  to  put  it  briefly,  is  impossible.  To 
some  extent  this  is  the  position  taken  by  Lotzc,  u  hose  cautious  and 
ever  thoughtful  expositions  arc  invariably  directed  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  real  nodi,  the  real  routs  of  perplexity  or  incompleteness 
of  doctrine.  In  his  view  logical  forms  are  tho  modes  in  which 
thought  works  up  the  material,  supplied  in  inner  experience  by  the 
psychological  mechanism  of  the  soul,  in  conformity  to  the  ultimate 
presuppositions  with  the  aid  of  which  alone  can  harmony,  or  i  I  hit  nl 
and  esthetic  completeness,  bo  gained  for  our  conceptions  of  things. 
But  with  this  doctrine,  which  approaches  more  clearly  than  any* 
other  of  the  type  to  tlje  metaphysical  logic,  there  is  coupled  tho  re- 
serve that  any  actual  point  ot  view  from  which  the  development  of 
these  presuppositions,  their  rational  explanation,  migh!  become 
possible  is  unattainable.  Our  confidence  in  them  is  finally  of  an 
ethical  character,  and  depends  upon  our  conviction  of  the  ctlii  id 

oi'  purpose  of  all  the'surroundings  within  which  human  life  ,and 

5  I'erhnps  the  most  complete  treat™- nt  of  lo^-ic  from  this  point  of  view  le 
Mini  [Geo  i,  i  ■  ■  i/j  Wissensehqfts'ehre,  18GS,  Ucbcrwcg,  diluting  from 
Schhlei  .  hcr's  view  of  syllogism  and  the  *ystcinnUc  processes  of  reusoniiig,  lays 
out  more  fully  what  In  his  view  arc  the  nspects  of  rcirtlfy  corrcstmnding  to  the 
typical  forms  of  knowledge,  Trendelenburg  endoavouni  to  fill  up  the  cap 
between  real  and  ideal  by  cmphH  Ixin     the  com  if  ch:ir«ctvr  between 

.    the  ultimate  reality,  and  constructlvvncss  in  knowledge,  Die  central 
activity  of  the  (deal. 

B  Thus  we  And  in  Schlctcrmacher  (ZW„  g{  132-34)  that  the  ultimate  il 
of  Ideal  and  real  is  accepted  us  simple  datum.    In  i  '■  t",  5  h  and 

passim)  there  is  continuous  referei  r  onlci  of  thing*,  the  forms  of 

which  arc  the  metaphysical  cnfogorii  »,  but  the  actuul  treatment  Ji  al 
independent  of  these  forms,  and  we  may  conjecture  that",  in 
Ucbcrwcg  would  have  explained  the   characteristics  of    logical  thinking  by 
reference  mi  her  to  the  psychological  mechanism  than  to  u  supposed  nature  <jf 
tilings  (see  Lojik,  $$  40-12).  and  thus  approximated  to  iho  position  ol  I 
rather  than  fo  that  of  Schleiermacher. 

1  This  tendency,  which  appears  In  Schleiermacher  and  UebcrwcJV and 
all  the  locics  of  that  school  (Geo  .-..is  hardly  to  be  d 

from  psychology),  is  prominent    In  Bcntkc.     It   is  purioua  t.t  note    a   , 

nilt  in  the  logical  theory  of  Mr  II.  Spen  "  ■;:■■•<■•  him- 

self I    '■   throughout  referring  to  !  :    but  In  facl  ill  that  Is 

spccll     In  the  f  rms«f  reasoning  developed  by  him  h  of  psychological  biltflu  five 
i-9). 
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character  is  manifested.     In  logic  as  in  metaphysic  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  more  or  less  fragmentary  treatment.1 

Logic  as  Metaphysical. 

30.  To  understand  the  peculiarities  of  this,  the  final  conception  of 
logic,  we  must  take  into  account  the  ultimate  view  of  knowledge  as 
that  in  which  thought  and  reality  are  united,  and  of  philosophy  gene- 
rally as  the  attempt  to  develop  the  whole  system  of  these  abstract 
determinations  of  thought  by  which  coherence  and  intelligibility 
are  given  to  knowledge.  In  it  there  is  carried  out  to  the  full  extent 
Kaut's  idea  of  thought  as  the  ultimate  germ  of  intelligibility. 

In  the  critical  system,  a3  we  have  seen,  the  fundamental  idea 
was  continuously  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  doctrines 'which 
possessed  significance  only  when  the  problems  were  treated  from 
a  quite  opposed  point  of  view.  Thus  the  abstract  separation  q£ 
conscious  experience,  regulated  according  to  the  conditions  of 
the  unity  of  thought,  from  a  supposed  realm  of  reality  involved 
the"  consideration  of  the  subject  as  one  portion  or  item  of  a  me- 
chanical whole.  Injuther  words,  the  Kantian  system  proved  itself 
unable  to  unite  in  a  comprehensive  fashion  the  two  ideas  of 
tli ought  as  the  universal  in  experience  and  of  thought  as  the 
activity  or  mode  of  realization  of  the  individual  subject.  The  cen- 
tral point  of  view,  that  which  refers  all  in  experience  to  the  unity 
of  thought,  was  continuously  departed  from,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
qu«  ncc  the  various  forms  or  modes  of  thought  were  treated,  not  in 
relation  to  their  ultimate  unity,  but  as  isolated  facts,  to  be  dealt 
with  by  principles  resting  on  a  totally  opposed  doctrine.  It  is  the 
essence  of  the  Hegelian  method  to  keep  continuously  in  view  the 
concrete  unity  and  totality  of  thought,  to  treat  each  special  aspect 
or  determination  as  an  integral  portion  oV  an  organic  whole,  a  por- 
tion which  must  prove  itself  unintelligible  and  contradictory  if 
regarded  apart  from  its  relations  to  the  whole,  and  so  to  avoid  these 
mechanical  separations  and  abstractions  which  had  proved  fatal  to 
the  Kantian  doctrine.  In  the  development  of  a  method  which  rests 
upon  and  endeavours  to  retain  so  comprehensive  a  point  of  view, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  much  that  is  tentative  and  imperfect. 
Differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  main  stages  in  the  development, 
regarding  the  particular  content  of  any  one  stage,  are  quite  com- 
patible with  adhesion  to  the  general  principle-  of  the  whole.9  But 
from  this  point  of  view  only  can  justice  be  done  to  those  forms  of 
thought  which  have  always  been  regarded  as  the  special  material  of 
logical  treatment ;  from  any  other,  the  treatment  must  be  partial, 
fragmentary,  and,  so  to  speak,  external.  Thus,  notion,  judgment,  and 
syllogism  are  not,  in  this  view,  treated  as  merely  subjective  modes 
in  which  the  individual  consciousness  apprehends  and  works  up  the 
material  of  experience,  but  as  higher,  more  developed,  and  therefore 
richer  forms  of  the  determinations  of  thought  in  and  through  which 
intelligibility  of  experience  is  acquired.  The  whole  system  of  these 
determinations  of  thought,  the  categories,  is  the  matter  of  logic  ; 
the  realization  of  them  in  subjective  experience,  or  the  treatment  of 
the  successive  phases  of  consciousness  in  which  abstract  thought 
comes  to  be  recognized  in  and  by  the  individual,  is  the  matter  of  the 
philosophy  of  spirit,  of  which  psychology  is  one  portion.  Doubt- 
less the  logical  treatment  may  be  led  up  to  by  tracing  the  modes 
in  which  the  full  consciousness  of  the  determinations  of  thought  as 
the  essence  of  reality  is  attained,  but  such  introduction  is  propedeu- 
tic merely,  and  within  the  logical  system  itself  the  starting- 
point  must  be  the  simplest,  least  definite  of  those  categories 
whereby  for.  spirit  the  realm  of  fact  becomes  intelligible. 

The  nature  of  the  opposition  between  this  view  and  that  of  the 
'  ordinary  logic,  which  in  the  main  rests  upon  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidualist psychology,  that  the  content  of  knowledge  is  derived  ab 
extra,  from  an  entirely  foreign  world  of  fact,  will  become  more  clear 
if  there  be  considered  specially  the  treatment  which  under  the  two 
methods  is  given  to  the  notion.  Notions,  in  ordinary  logic,  are  re- 
garded aa  products  Formed  Frond  the  data  supplied  by  presentative 
and  representative  experience,  and  the  mode  of  formation  as  gene- 
rally conceived  is  a  continuous  process  of  critical  comparison, 
recognition. of  differences,  similarities,  and  grouping  of  like  facts. 
Ni>t  iily  then  does  the  notion  present  itself  as  relatively  poor  and 
meagro  in  content,  a  kind  of  attenuated  individual,  not  only  are 
the  only  characteristics  presented  to  the  operation  of  thought 
mechanical  and  external,  but  the  final  product  appears  as  a  mere 
BUbjectil  i  tion  of  what  is  given  in,  experience.     In  the  pro- 

cess, however,  even  as  it  is  ordinarily  conceived,  there  is  more- 
involved  than  is  apparent  on  the  surface.  The  ind 
subjected  to  the  abstracting  and  generalizing  activity  of  thought 
aro  qualified  individuals,  i.c.t  individual';  \  iewe  1  s  i  determined  in 
tin  it  own  nature  and  in  respect  of  thought  by  a  whole  network  of 
eolations,  which  when  stated  abstractly  are  really  of*  the  nature  of 
ries.     They  are  individuals  only  for  a  unifying  intelligence 

'  Lof7c'ft  whole  view  of  the  genetic  connexion  of  the  forme  of  thought  U 

to  himself,  utid  deserves  separate  treatment 
'Huge!   himself  fully  recognizes  the  tentative-  character  of  the  numerous 

i  which  make  up  tin-  sub- 
stance -if  the  LoqII  ,  and  desln  •  tlmt  too  muc'i  sfrcss  no  not  laid  en  tr.c  fcrrr.J 
side  of  his  eauoiJili.0  uicc  Logtt,  I  !Jfl> 


which  views  them  under  diverse  aspects,  and  these  aspects  are  the 
blank  forms  of  intelligibility,  which  it  is  the  very  function  of  logic 
to  consider  in  system.  Moreover,  the  purely  formal  acceptation  of 
the  notion  as  a  mere  mental  hieroglyphic  or  sign  stands  in  sharp- 
contradiction  to  the  view  which  as  a  rule  accompanies  it,  and  which, 
for  the  most  part,  receives  explicit  statement  in  a  so-called  applied 
logic  or  doctrine  of  method,  that  in  the  notion  is  contained  the 
representation  of  the  essence  or  truth  of  reality.  It  is  impossible 
to  retainnvith  any  consistency  the  merely  arithmetical  or  numerical 
doctrine  of  the  notion,  as  containing  fewer  marks  than  the  indi- 
vidual, of  the  genus  as  characterized  by  a  less  number  of  attributes 
than"  the  species,  and  so  on.  Underlying  all  genuine  knowledge,  all 
classification,  and  therefore  all  formation  of  notions,  is  the  tendency 
towards  the  subordination  of  parts  to  a  law  which  determines  them. 
The  generic  attributes  are  not  simply  the  points  of  agreement,  hut 
the  determining  characteristics,  and  the  notion  of  a  thing  is  the 
explicit  recognition  of  its  nature  as  a  particular  manifestation  of  a 
universal  law. 

Thus  even  within  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  logic  there  arc  pro- 
blems which  force  upon  it  the  reconsideration  of  the  view  which 
regards  the  notion  as  merely  a  mechanically  formed  psychical  fact. 
Knowledge,  no  doubt,  is  only  realbicd  subjectively,  iu  and  through 
psychical  facts,  but  the  treatment  of  it  in  its  nature  as  knowledge, 
and  the  treatment  of  its  psychical  aspect,  ale  tofo  genera  distinct. 
The  metaphysical  doctrine  which  keeps  consistently  in  view  thought 
as  the  essence  of  knowledge  in  its  own  nature  has  therefore  to  con- 
template the  notion  in  strictest  relation  to  thought,  as  one  modem 
which  objectivity  as  such  is  apprehended,  made  intelligible,  and,  in 
a  very  special  sense,  as  the  mode  in  which  the  nature  of  thought  is 
made  explicit.  Thus  the  notion  can  only  appear  as  uniting  and  com- 
prehending under  a"  new  aspect  these  intellectual  determinations 
whereby  things  are  related  to  one  another  in  a  cognizable  system. 

The  special  characteristic  of  the  Hegelian  logic,  the  methodical 
principle  of  development  of  flie  determinations  of  thought,  re- 
quires for  its  full  elucidatiou  a  longer  treatment  than  is  compatible 
with  the  scope  of  a  general  sketch.  But  it  seems  necessary 
to  add  a  word  respecting  certain  difficulties  or  objections  which 
apply,  not  specially  to  the  methodical  principle  of  Hegel's  logic, 
but  generally  to  the  idea  of  a  logic  which  is  at  the  same  time 
metaphysic  or  a  treatment  of  ultimate  notions.  These  objections 
may  be  Variously  put,  according  to  the  special  point  of  vi  v/ 
assumed  by  the  critic,  but  they  are  in  the  long  run  dependent  on 
one  mode  of  interpretation  of  the  fundamental  antithesis  between 
being,  or  reality,  and  thought.  For  whether  we  say  that  it  is  con- 
fusion to  identify  thought-forms  with  relations  of  fact,  that  it  is 
unphilosophical  to  assume  that  being  of  necessity  conforms  to 
thought,  that  thought  is  purely  subjective  and  knowledge  the 
system  of  forms  in  and  through  which  the  subjective  is  brought 
after  its  own  nature  to  an  adequate  representation  of  objective  fact, 
or  point  to  phenomena  of  perception  as  showing  that  even  adequate 
correspondence,  not  to  speak  of  identity,  between  subjective  and. 
objective  must  be  matter  of  discussion,  or  lay  stress  upon  the  pro- 
cedure of  science  as  negativing  the  preliminary  assumption  of  the 
logico-metaphysical  assumption,  we  but  express  in  varied  ways  a 
fundamental  interpretation  of  the  opposition  between  reality  and 
knowledge.  We  assume  an  initial  distinction,  the  grounds  and 
precise  nature  of  which  are  never  made  clear.  For  the  antithesis 
between  thought  and  reality  is  an  antithesis  in  and  by  means  of 
conscious  experience,  and  is  not  to  be  comprehended  save  through 
conscious  experience.  If,  indeed,  wa  start  with  conscious  experi- 
ence as  a  mechanically  formed  tcrtium  fit-id,  something  which  arises 
out  of  the  correlation  of  an  unknown  subji  ct  and  an  unknown 
object,  we  may  certainly  retain,  as  an  ever-recurring  and  insoluble 
problem,  the  possibility  of  cognizing  either  factor  per  se.  lhir>t  he- 
problem  arises  not  from  the  antithesis  but  from  our  way  of  reading 
or  interpreting  it.  Opposition  between  subjective  thinking  and  the 
real  world  of  fact,  slow,  tentative,  and  imperfect  development  in 
individual  consciousness  of  knowledge  which  contains  in  essential 
relation  the  opposed  elements,  distinction  therefore  of  the  meta- 
physical or  real  categories  which  determine  the  nature  of  object  as 
knowable  from  the  ideal  or  logical  categories  which  express  more 
specifically  the  fashion  in  which  the  knowable  object  is  reduced  to 
tne  subjective  form  of  cognition,  are  not  only  perfectly  compatible 
with,  but  are  strictly  reasoned  conclusions  from,  the  ultimate 
doctrine  that  in  thought  alone  IS  to  be  found  the  secret  both  of 
knowing  and  of  being.  To  bi  ing  against  this  doctrine  the  continu- 
ous complaint  that  it  assumi  an  identity  which,  if  it  can  be  proved 
at  all,  at  least  demands  proof,  is  to  misunderstand  the  very  notion 
of  identity  which  plays  so  important  a  pait  in  the  objei  tion.  Not 
even  in  the  most  jmli.  inus  ami  thoughtful  critics  of  metaphysical 
logi#,  in  Lotzc  for  example,3  does  one  find  a  sufficiently  careful  dis- 
tinction between  a  mero  question  of  nomenclature  {i.e.,  whethei  we 
Shall  restrict  the  title  logic  to  the  portion  of  general  system  which 
deals  with  notions,  judgments,  and  syllogism,  while  reserving  for 
metaphysics  all  the  .other  inqii  rii  I  the  question  of  theoretical 

■Sm  hb  iogU- (XM-i),  pp.  10,  11,  anil  Ugik  (1871),  bk.  UL.cbaps.  4,  s. 
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importance,  whether  there  remains  over  and  above  thb  difference 
between  the  more  immediate  determinations  of  thought  and  its  more 
complex  or  reflective  modes  an  essential  differenet  111  knowledge  be- 
tween thought  and  reality,  in  less  careful  critics  the  oversight 
simply  leads  to  the  contention  that  we  shall  always  repeat  the 
problem  of  knowing  and  being  as  insoluble,  and  shall  view  know- 
ledge as  a  mechanical,  subjective  product. 

Many  of  these  objection  doubtless  result  from  a  very  simple  fact, 
more  than  once-  alluded  to  in  this  article.  Particular  distinctions, 
apparently  the  most  elementary,  frequently  involve  and  are  unin- 
telligible apart  from  a  developed,  though  not  necessarily  consistent 
or  well  grounded,  conception  of  things  in  general  Thus  the 
emphasis  laid  upon  thought  as  essentially  subjective,  as  being  merely 
♦he  system  of  operations  whereby  the  individual  brings  into  order 
Rnd  coherence  in  his  own  experience  what  is  furnished  ab  extra 
through  the  natural  connexion  in  which  he  is  placed  to  the 
objective  world,  seems  at  first  sight  the  most  simple  and  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  actually  given  distinction  between  the  individual  as 
one  natural  unit  and  the  sum  of  things  comprehending  him  and  all 
others.  But,  on  analysing  more  closely  the  title  for  applying  to 
philosophical  problems  a  .view  which,  is  that  of  practical  life,  and 
doubtless  legitimate  and  necessary  within  that  sphere,  we  readily 
become  aware  of  a  whole  series  of  speculative  assumptions  implicit 
in  that  view,  and  possibly  without  any  adequate  justification.  At 
all  events,  whether  or  not  the  view  be  ultimately  defensible,  and  in 
the  same  form  in  which  it  is  at  first  assumed,  it  is  unphilosophical 
to  start  in  the  treatment  of  a  difficult  and  important  discussion 
from  principles  so  ambiguous  and  undetermined.  The  practical 
difference  between  the  individual  agent  and  the  external  sphere 
within  which  his  individual  operations  are  "realized  and  which 
is  therefore  treated  by  him,  from  his  point  of  view,  as  external, 
throws  no  light  per  se  on  the  nafttre  of  the  ultimate  relation 
between  the  individual  thinker  as  such  and  the  world-  within 
which  his  thought  is  exercised.  The  confusion  between  ultimate 
distinctions  and  practical  points  of  view  is  productive  of  mosc 
pernicious  consequences  not  only  iu  logic  specially  but  in  philosophy 
nt  large. 

Criticism,  of  the  Chief  Logical  Schools, 

51.  It  will  probably  be  now  apparent  that 'determination  of  the 
nature,  province,  and  method  of  logic  is,  and  has  always  been, 
dependent  on  the  conception  formed  as  to  the  nature  of  know- 
ledge Discussions  regarding  the  precise  definition  of  logic  are 
not  mere  analytical  disputes  regarding  the  best  mode  of  expressing 
in  terms  the  nature  of  a  subject  sufficiently  agreed  upon  ;  varia- 
tions in  the  treatment  of  particular  portions  of  logical  discipline 
do  not  arise  from  more  or  less  accurate  discrimination  of  the 
nature  and  relations  of  given  material ;  nor  are  differences  in  respect 
to  the  amount  of  logical  matter  to  be  considered  mere  expressions  of 
difference  as  to  the  range  of  the  same  fundamental  principles.  The 
grounds  for  divergence  are  much  more  deeply  seated,  and,  looking 
back  upon  the  historical  survey  of  the  main  conceptions  of  logical 
science,  it  seems  quite  impossible  to  hope  that  by  comparison  and 
selection  certain  common  points  of  view  or  methods  may  be 
extracted,  to  which  the  title  of  logical  might  beyond  dispute  be 
applied.  The  logic,  as  one  may  call  it,  of  each  philosophical  theory 
of  knowledge  is  an  integral  part  or  necessary  consequence  of  such 
theory;  and  its  validity,  whether  in  whole  or  in  part,  depends  upon 
the  completeness  and  coherence  of  the  explanation  of  knowledge  in 

I  n  hich  forms  the  essence  of  that  theory.  Any  criticism  of  a 
general  conception  of  logic  or  special  application  thereof,  which  does 

'  upon  criticism  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  implied  in  it, 
must  be  inept  and  useless.  It  is  not  possible  to  include  such 
expanded  criticism  in  an  article  like  the  present;  there  remains 
Hi  fore  only  one  aspect  of  these  various  logical  schemes  which 
may  bo  subjected  to  special  and  isolated  examination,  viz.,  the 
ini  i  coherence  of  each  scheme  as  presented  by  its  author. 
Naturally  such  an  examination  can  be  applied  only  to  views  which 
imply  the  separate  existence  of  logic  as  a  body  of  doctrine  develop- 
ing into  system  from  its  own,  peculiar  principles.     "When  it  is  a 

dental  position  that  logic  as  such  has  no  separate  existence, 
but  is  one  with  the  all-comprehensive  doctrine  or  theory  of  the 
ultimate  nature  of  cognition,  it  is  not  possible  to  criticize  such  con- 
i  rately ;  criticism  of  logic  then  becomes  criticism 
ol  the  whole  philosophical  system.  In  most  of  the  views  brought 
before  us,  however,  a  special  place  has  been  assigned  to  logic  ;  it 
is  therefore  possible  to  apply  internal  criticism  to  the  more  important 
of  these  general  views,  and  to  consider  how  far  the  pretensions  of 
logic  to  an  independent  position  and  mothod  are  substantiated. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  also  have  become  apparent 
that  a  |  location  of  logical  schools,  as  opposed  to  the 

reference  of  these  to  ultimate  distinctions  of  philosophical  theory, 
is  impossible.  A  distribution  into  formal  (subjective),  real  (empiri- 
cal, or,  as  certain  German  authorities  designate  it,  Erkenntniss- 
theoretisch),  and  metaphysical  conceptions  of  logic  is  rather  con- 
fusing than  helpful.  For  the  formal  logics  of  the  Kantian  writers, 
zf  Hamilton,  and  of  Mansclare  distinct,  not  only  frcm  one  another, 


but  from  such  equally  formal  logics  as  those  of  Hobbes,  CouaiUac, 
Leibnitz,  Herbart,  Ulrici,  Boole,  De  Morgan,  and  Jevons.  Logic  as 
theory  of  knowledge  presents  quite  special  features  when  handled 
by  Mill,  or  by  Schleiermacher,  Ueberweg,  Beneke,  audWundt  And 
it  cannot  even  be  admitted  that  the  threeiold  «lnssiticatiou  affords 
room,  without  violence,  for  the  Aristotelian  logical  researches. 
There  are  no  points  of  ogreement  and  diM'erenee  so  unambiguous 
that  by  their  aid  a  division  can  be  effected.1 

82.  Few  conceptions  of  logic  contain,  with  so  little  real  ground, 
such  professions  of  completeness  and  independence  as  that  developed 
in  the  writings  of  the  Kantian  school.2  According  to  this  view, 
logic  is  a  pure  science,  having  as  its  special  material  the  form  o( 
thought,  demonstrative  in  character  and  with  theorems  capable  of 
complete  deduction  from  the  elementary  principles  contained  in  the 
very  notion  of  form  as  opposed  to  matter  of  thought.  But,  when 
one  comes  to  tlto  examination  of  the  system  itself,  one  finds  (a)  that 
the  notions  of  form  and  matter  are  much  too  stubborn  to  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  analysis,  and  that  explanations  of  what  exactly^ 
constitutes  form  fluctuate  between  a  merely  negative  definition 
(whatever  is  not  treated  in  any  other  science,  philosophical  or 
otherwise)  and  A  psychological  deduction  from  the  assumed  nature 
of  thought  ;3  (b)  that  the  really  important  factor  in  determining 
the  contents  of  logical  science  is  psychology,  from  which  much 
more  is  borrowed  than  the  mere  preliminary  definition  of  thought ; 
(c)  that  demonstrative  character  rests  entirely  on  an  abstract 
interpretation  of  the  laws  of  identity  and  non-contradiction,  (rf) 
that  throughout  the  whole  system  there  is  not  a  trace  of  develop- 
ment, but  merely  the  reiterated  application  of  the  law  of  identity 
and  contradiction,  or  of  some  confused  distinction  between  form 
and  matter,  to  logical  products,  the  notion,  judgment,  and 
syllogism,  whose  nature,  characteristics,  and  distribution  arc 
arbitrarily  accepted  from  psychology  or  general  criticism  o* 
what  not.  Thus,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  logicians  who  simply 
followed  the  lines  indicated  by  Kant  introduced  into  their  system, 
without  any  criticism,  the  fundamental  distinctions  eon  twined  in 
the  Kritik  d.  rcinen  Vcrnunft.      The  fourfold  scheme  of  quantity, 

Suality,  relation,  and  modality  was  applied  without  hesitation, 
lough,  in  varied  and  always  artificial  fashion,  to  notions;4  judg* 
nients  were  accepted  as  being  categorical,  hypothetical,  and  dis- 
junctive in  kind,  though  the  differences  are  altogether  foreign  to'  the 
logical  principle  applied  ;  and  generally  no  attempt  was  made  to  do 
more  than  treat,  in  an  abstract  fashion,  some  aspects  of  a  procedure 
of  thought  determined  in  all  its  phases  by  extra-logical  considera- 
tions. The  inevitable  result  of  such  a  treatment  was  the  undue  pre* 
ponderance  given  to  the  doctrine  of  notions,  which,  being  viewed 
after  the  fashion  of  Kant  as  given,  completed  products,  appeared  as 
the  ultimate  units  of  thought,  to  be  combined,  separated,  and 
grouped  together  in  all  the  higher  processes.  The  peculiarities  ot 
the  logical  system  which  is  commonly  associated  with  the  name  ot 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  spring  entirely  from  this  view  of  notions.  For,  it 
notions  be  regarded  as  the  elements  of  thought,  then  the  judgment 
which  elaborates  them  can  only  present  itself  as  the  explicit  state- 
ment of  immediate  relations  discernible  among  notions.  These 
immediate  relations  reduce  themselves,  for  Hamilton,  to  one, — the 
quantitative  relation  of  whole  and  part, — and,  attention  being  con- 
centrated on  the  extensive  reference  of  concepts,  the  eightfold  scheme 
of  propositional  forms  is  the  natural  consequence.  To  such  a  scheme 
the  objections  are  manifold.  It  is  neither  coherent  in  itself,  nor 
expressive  of  the  nature  of  thinking,  nor  deduced  truly  from  the 
general  principle  of  the  Hamiltonian  logic.  For  it  ought  to  have 
been  kept  in  mind  that  extension  is  but  an  aspect  of  the  notion,  not 
a  separable  fact  upon  which  the  logical,  processes  of  elaboration  are 
to  be  directed.  It  is,  moreover,  sufficiently  clear  that  the  relation 
of  whole  and  part  is  far  from  exhausting  or  even  adequately  repre- 
senting the  relations  in  which  things  become  for  intelligence  matters 
of  cognition,  and  it  is  further  evident  that  the  procedure  by  whiclij 
types  of  judgment  are  distinguished  according  to  the  total  or  partial 
reference  to  extension  contained  in  them  assumes  a  stage  and 
amount  of  knowledge  which  is  really  the  completed  result  of  cog- 
nition, not  that  with  which  it  starts,  or  by  which  it  proceeds.5 

The  utility  of  basing  logical  theorems  on  psychological  premisses, 
a  method  involved  in  the  procedure  of  most  expositions  of  formal 


'  Nor  Are  more  detailed,  classifications,  snch  as  those  of  Rosmkranz  {Du 
Modifications  der  Logik,  1842),  Piantl  iDic  Bednitung  der  logtk,  1819),  Rabus 
(tfetteste  Bestrebungen,  1880),  of  sen  ice,  except  when  hlsl 

«  Under  tliis  head  Kant  himself,  for  reasons  above  Riven,  is  not  in*  luded  ;  the" 
writers  referred  to  arc  named  in  Ueberwcg  {Logik,  §  34), 

3  Mill's  criticism  on  Hamilton's  confused  statement*  legardlng  forms  (Exatn.. 
of  Hamilton,  438-454),  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  generality  oi  tlie  Kantian- 
treatises  on  logic.  " 

«  See,  eg.,  Krug,  Logil;  $  25  sq.  v. 

5  The  extension  of  a  notion  bus  no  numerical  or  quantitative  deflnltoneu.  To 
formulate  the  judgment  as  expressing  definite  amounts  fpf  extension,  therefore^ 
presupposes  complete  empirical  survey  <>f  what,  by  I    enco,  remains 

incomplete.  This  Is  specially  noteworthy  in  the  cusc  of  Hamilton's  particular 
judgments.  A  judgment  such  as  only  tame  A  if  all  It  nssumi  a  total  mm  perfect 
Knowledge  of  the  whole  spheres  of  A  and  B.    It  is  In  I  -enso  of  th»» 

word  univenat.     Hamilton,  it  may  be  added,  finds  Lble  to 

work  out  a  coherent  doctrine  of  syllogism  from  the  poiut  of  view  taken  In  '  • 
treatment  of  the  ji  dj;menU 
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logic,  may  well  be  matter  of  Juubt.  For  psychology,  as  ordinarily 
conceived,  has  certainly  close  relations  with  logic,  but  in  aim  and 
in  point  of  view  is  distinctly  opposed  or  at  all  events  subordinate 
to  it  The -psychological  investigation  of  thought,  if  carried  out 
consistently,  must  take  one  of  two  forms,  either  that  of  description, 
in  which  thought,  like  any  other  mental  fact,  is  regarded  ab  extra 
as  that  upon  w,,ich  attention  and  obseivation  are  to  be  directed,— in 
which  case  therefore  any  relations  of  thoughts  among  themselves 
must  be  of  such  an  external  nature  as  can  be  presented  in  the  field 
of  observation;  or  that  of  genesis,  development,  in  which  the  sub- 
jective processes  of  mind  are  viewed  as  forms  of  the  one  great  pro- 
cess whereby  knowledge  is  realized  in  the  individual  consciousness. 
Investigations  from  the  first  point  of  view  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  logical  treatment  of  thought,  for  in  the  latter  the  essential 
feature,  the  reference  in  the  subject,  with  his  mental  forms,  to  an 
objective  order  within  his  experience  is  entirely  wanting.  Such 
investigation  is  abstract ;  it  proceeds  upon  and  remains  within  the 
limits  of  a  distinction  drawn  in  and  for  conscious  experience,  a  dis- 
tinction the  grounds,  significance,  and  modes  of  which  require  to  be 
treated  by  a"larger  and  more  comprehensive  method.  Investiga- 
tions from  the  second  point  of  view  arc  subordinate  to  logic  in  the 
wider  sense,  for  the  treatment  of  the  subjective  processes  therein  is 
illuminated  and  determined  by  the  general  principles  regarding  the 
natime  and  meaning  of  conscious  experience  which  it  is  the  sole 
function  of  logic  to  bring  forward  and  establish.  The  psychology 
which  Hamilton  generally  has  in  view  is  that  commonly  called 
empirical,  and  with  his  conception  of  it  the  two  sciences,  logic  and 
psychology,  are  really  one. 

33.  A  possible  exit  from  the  difficulties  or  assumptions  of  the  cur- 
rent Kantian  logic  may  be  sought  by  following  out  and  consistently 
applying  th«  hint  contained  in  Kant's  distinction  of  analytic  and 
synthetic  thought,  analytic  and  synthetic  truth.  It  may  be  said 
that  all  thinking  involves  the  fundamental  laws  of  identity  and 
non-contradiction  ;  that  in  these  laws  only  is  to  be  found  the  char- 
acteristic and  most  general  feature  of  thought ;  that  in  thein  only 
is  the  form,  or  clement  contributed  by  mind  itself,  to  be  detected. 
Logic  would  thus  bo  regarded  as  the  explicit  statement  of  the  con- 
ditions of  non-contradictoriness  in  thought,  as  the  evolution  of  the 
formal  element  in  thought,  and,  since  in  analytic  truth  only  can 
non-contradictoriness  be  discovered  without  material  aid,  as  the 
theory  of  analytic  thought.  Such  is  the  position  assigned  to  logic 
by  Twesten,  Mansel,  Spalding,  and  some  others,  and  the  conse- 
quences to  which  it  inevitably  leads  are  sufficiently  interesting  to 
require  that  some  special  examination  should  be  given  to  it. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  seems  evident  that  the  fundamental 
distinction  implied,  that  between  analytic  and  synthetic  thought,  is 
wrongly  conceived.  That  analysis  and  synthesis  are  methods  of 
cognition,  differing  in  many  important  respects,  is  undoubted ;  but 
such  difference  lies  in  a  sphere  altogether  alien  to  that  within  which 
the  present  distinction  is  to  be  sought  Analytic  thought,  as  here 
conceived,  is  only  to  be  understood  when  taken  in  reference  to  the 
judgment,  and  then  also  in  reference  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  Kantian 
doctrine.  Kant,  emphasizing  the  principle  that  judgment  is  essen- 
tially the  form  in  which  the  particular  of  experience  is  determined 
by  the  universal  clement  of  thought,  but  identifying  this  universal 
with  :i  formed  concept  (resembling,  therefore,  a  class  notion),  con- 
templated a  class  of  judgments  in  which  the  predicate  was  merely  an 
explication  of  the  subject  notion.  Such  judgments,  had  the  matter 
been  more  fully  considered  would  have  appeared  as  far  from 
primary,  and  Kant  has  himself,  in  the  most  unambiguous  language, 
indicated  the  correct  view  that  analysis  is  consequent  and  depend- 
ent, on  synthesis, — that  analytic  judgments,  therefore,  are  merely 
special  applications  of  abstracting  thought  within  a  sphere  already 
treated,  handled,  formed  by  thought.  Mansel,  too,  whose  views  are 
generally  acute  if  not  profound,  has  signalized  as  the  primitive  unit 
of  cognition  the  so-called  psychological  judgment,  which  is  essenti- 
ally synthetic  in  character.  The  logical  judgment,  in  fact,  about 
which  his  conception  of  logic  centres,  is  recognized  as  a  posterior 
act  of  reflexion,  directed  upon  formed  notions,  and  is  not  in  any 
way  to  bo  regarded  as  containing  what  is  a  common,  universal 
fbature  of  all  judgments. 

In  the  second  place,  even  granting  what  cannot  be  maintained, 
that  the  process  of  thought  is  mere  explication  of  the  content  of 
previous  knowledge,  and. that  the  theory  of  logic  has  to  do  with  a 
comparatively  small  and  subordinate  portion  of  cognition,  there  is 
in  such  a  principle  no  means  of  development.  We  may  take  up  in 
succession  class-notions,  judgments,  reasonings,  and  in  relation  to 
i  reiterate,  as  the  ono  axiom  of  logic,  that  the  constituent  ele- 
ments shall  be  non-contradictoiy ;  but  such  a  treatment  is  only 
possible  in  relation  to  a  material  already  formed  and  organized. 
The  utmost  possible  value  being  given  to  such  a  view,  logic,  under 
it,  could  be  but  a  partial  and  inchoato  doctrine. 

Finally,  there  is  involved  in  tho  doctrine  of  analytic  thought, 
and  in  the  consequences  to  which  attention  will  next  be  drawn,  a 
peculiar  and  onesided  conception  of  identity  or  of  the  principle  of 
identity  as  an  element  in  thought.  Historically  this  conception 
has  played  a  most  important  part :  it  lies  -t  the  root  of  all  nomin- 


alist logic,  from  Antisthenes  downwards,  and  lias  found  metaphysi- 
cal expression  of  the  most  diverse  kinds.  2'hat  things  arc  uhtit 
they  are  is  the  odd  fashion  in  which  a  well-nigh  forgotten  English 
writer  states  what  is  taken  to  be  the  universal  foundation  of  all 
thought  and  knowledge.1  The  representatives  of  things  in  our  sub- 
jective experience,  the  units  of  knowledge,  may  be  called  notions, 
and,  accordingly,  tltat  each  notion  should  be  what  it  is  appears  as 
the  corresponding  logical  axiom.  The  whole  process  of  thought  is 
therefore  regarded  as  merely  the  explicit  statement  of  what  each 
notion  is,  and  the  separation  of  it  by  direct  or  indirect  methods 
from  all  that  it  is  not.  The  judgment,  essentially  the  active 
movement  of  thought,  is  reduced  to  the  mere  expression  of  the 
identity  of  a  notion,  and  in  truth,  were  the  doctrine  consistently 
carried  out,  Antisthenes's  conclusion  that  the  judgment  is  a  fallacious 
and  inept  form  of  thonght  would  be  the  necessary  result.  When 
such  a  conclusion  is  not  drawn,  its  place  is  generally  taken  by  much 
vague  declamation  regarding  the  limited,  imperfect,  and  uncertain 
character  of  our  knowledge,  which  is  regarded  as  asymptotically 
approaching  to  the  adequate  determination  of  truth. 

The  conception  which  underlies  this  view  is  the  abstract  separ- 
ation of  thought  from  things  which  has  been  already  noted,  but 
the  proximate  principle  is  a  deduction  therefrom.  Knowledge  o- 
thought  is  treated  externally  as  a  series  of  isolated  units  or  paits,  and 
the  results  of  cognition — notions,  judgments,  and  reasouings— are 
viewed  as  the  constituent  factors.  Thus,  e.  g. ,  wheu  it  is  said  that  « 
judgment  is  the  expression  of  an  identity,  there  are  possible  on!) 
two  modes  of  explanation, — the  one,  that  the  identity  referred  to  is 
that  between  the  original  notion  (subject)  as  unqualified  by  its  pre- 
dicates and  the  same  as  qualified,  in  which  case  manifestly  the 
result  of  the  judgmeut  is  taken  as  beiug  its  constituent  essence  ; 
the  other,  that  the  identity  is  that  of  the  applicability  of  distinct 
names  to  the  same  fact,  in  which  case  we  accept  without  further 
inquiry  and  exclude  from  logical  consideration  the  processes  of 
thought  by  which  the  application  of  names  is  brought  about,  and 
assume  as  being  the  procedure  of  thought  itself  that  which  is  its 
consequence.  Under  all  circumstances,  difference  is  as  important 
an  element  as  identity  in  the  judgment,  and  to  concentrate 
•attention  upon  the  identity  is  to  take  a  one-sided  and  imperfect 
view.3 

34.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  real  nature  of  thought  has  been 
thrown  out  of  account  as  not  concerned  in  the  processes  of  logic,  so 
soon  as  the  law  of  non-contradiction,  in  its  manifold  statement,  has 
been  formulated  as  the  one  principle  of  logical  or  formal  thinking, 
there  appears  the  possibility  of  evolving  an  exact  system  of  the 
conditious  of  non-contradictoriness.  The  ultimate  units  of  know- 
ledge, whatsoever  wo  call  them,  whether  notions. or  ideas  of  classes 
or  names,  have  at  least  one  characteristic, — they  are  what  they  are, 
and  therefore  exclude  from  themselves  whatever  is  contradictory  of 
their  nature.  They  are  combined  positions  and  negations,  that 
which  is  posited  or  negated  being  left  undetermined, — referred,  in 
fact,  to  matter  as  opposed  to  form.  With  respect  to  any  article  of 
thought,  therefore,  the  only  logical  requirement  is  that  it  shall 
pqssess  the  characteristic  of  not  being  self-contradictory,  and  the 
only  logical  question  is,  what  exactly  is  posited  and  negated  thereby. 
Complex  articles  of  thought  viewed  ill  like  manner  as  complexes  of 
positions  and  negations  may  have  the  same  condition  demanded  of 
thein  and  the  same  question  put  regarding  them,  A  judgment  and  a 
syllogism,  if  narrowly  investigated,  will  appear  to  be  merely  com- 
plex articles  of  thought,  complexes  of  positions  nnd  negations.  Pro- 
ceeding from  such  a  conception  there  may  be  treatments  more  or  less 
systematic  and  fruitful.  In  the  hands  of  Kantian  logicians,  such  as 
Twesten,  Mansel,  Spalding,  and  the  like,  little  is  effected,  for,  as  tho 
forms  of  thought  aro  accepted  as  given  and  as  having  their  character- 
istics otherwise  fixed  (by  psychology  or  critical  theory  of  knowledge), 
the  treatment  resolves  itself  either  into  repetition,  in  respect  to  each, 
of  the  fundamental  logical  condition,  or  into  the  erection  of  a  specific 
kind  of  thought  (analytical)  which  has  no  other  feature  save  that  of 
correspondence  with  the  said  condition.  But  it  is  clear  that  restric- 
tion by  any  psychological  or  critical  doctrine  of  thought  is  an  arbi- 
trary limitation.  It  is  needful  only  to  regard  the  operation  of 
thought  as  establishment  of  positions  and  negations,  and  to  de- 
velop, by  whatever  method,  the  systematic  results  of  such  a  view. 
llobiis's  doctrine  of  thought  as  dealing  with  names  and  as  essen- 
tially addition  and  subtraction  of  namcable  features,  Boole's  doc- 
trine of  thought  as  the  determination  of  a  class,  ,Ievons's  view  ^i 
thought  as  simple  apprehension  -of  qualities, — any  of  these  v  ill 
serve  as  starting  point,  for  in  all  of  thein  the  fruitful  element  is 
the  same.  The  further  step  that  the  generalization  of  tho  system 
of  thought  must  take  a  symliolic  form  presents  itself  as  an  imme- 
diate and  natural  consequence. 

35.  By  the  application  of  a  symbolic  method  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood what  has  been  practised  by  many  writers  on  logic — the  illus- 

1  Jolin  Sergeant.     See  7V  Mtthod  to  Sricnce,  by  J.  S.,  8vo,  Lond.,  10-96,  pp. 

141, 14:,.    Tins  curious  bunk  eontaiiM  much  Intoraaunir.  matter, 

*  On  ComlHlnc'9  Attempt  to  Ircnt  Judirmcma  as  Identities  (nr  equations)  soma 
excellent  rcmurks  will  bo  (ound  In  Po  Tracy,  Idiologit,  UL  13o-l43,  c/.  Dubumci. 
Dit  XWuxla,  L  80-94. 
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tration  of  elementary  logical  relations  by  numerical  or  algebraic 
signs  or  by  diagrammatic  schemata.  The  expression  has  the  signi- 
fication winch  it  bears  in  mathematical  analysis,  and  implies  that 
the  general  relations  of  dependence  among  objects  of  thought,  of 
whatsoever  kind,  in  correspondence  with  which  operations  of  per- 
fectly general  character  nre  carried  out,  shall  be  represented  by  sym- 
bols, the  laws  of  which  are  determined  by  the  nature  of  these  rela- 
tions or  by  the  laws  of  the  corresponding  operations.  The  mere  use 
of  abbreviations  for  the  objects  of  treatment  is  not  the  application 
of  a  symbolic  method1 ;  but  so  soon  as  the  general  relations  of,  or 
gent  ra!  <>p<  rations  ivith,  these  objects  are  represented  by  symbols, 
ml  the  laws  of  such  symbols  stated  as  deductions  therefrom,  there 
-arises  the  possibility  of  a  symbolic  development  or  method  of  treat- 
ment, which  may  lead  to  more  or  less  expanded  results  according  as 
the  significance  of  the  symbolic  laws  is  more  or  less  general.  Thus 
quantity,  whether  discrete  or  continuous,  presents,  as  an  aspect  of 
phenomena,  relations  of  a  highly  general  kind,  offers  itself  as  object 
of  operations  of  a  highly  general  kind,  and  is  therefore  peculiarly 
the  subject  of  symbolic  treatment.  Currently,  indeed,  the  treat- 
ment of  quantity  is  assumed  to  have  the  monopoly  of  symbolism, 
but  such  an  assumption  is  not  self-e/idcntly  true,  and  it  is  permis- 
sible to  inquire  whether  matters  non-quantitative  do  not  present 
relations  of  .such  generality  that  they,  too,  can  be  symbolically  dealt 
with.  It  is,  however,  a  further  question  whether  the  generality 
of  the  relations  and  therefore  the  significance  of  the  symbols  in  such 
•case?,  although  subject  to  some  special  conditions  not  necessarily'' 
involved  in  the  nature  of  quantity,  do  not  spring  from  the  fact  that 
ivi1  treat  the  matters  as  quantities  of  a  special  kind,  and  so  insen- 
rsildy  rind  ourselves  applying  quantitative  methods.  In  other  words, 
i;  remains  to  be  investigated,  after  the  preliminary 'definitions  and 
axioms  of  any  symbolic  method  have  been  laid  down,  whether  the 
■conception  of  thought  with  which  we  start,  or  a  special  feature  dis- 
tinctly quantitative  in  character,  lias  been  the  truly  fruitful  element 
in  after-development  of  the  system.2 

The  first  step  in  any  symbolic  logic  must  evidently  be  the  deter- 
mination of  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  symbols,  and,  as  these  follow 
from  the  nature  of  the  operations  of  thought,  the  first  step  is  like- 
wise a  statement  of  the  essential  characteristic  of  tl  inking.  As 
above  noted,  there  have  been  .adopted  various  modes  of  expressing 
irnctcristic,  and  in  some  cases  the  mode  adopted  is  not  one 
from  which  any  generally  applicable  symbolic  rules  of  procedure 
could  have  followed.1  Two  only  require  here  to  be  noted,  as  repre- 
senting special  views:  first,  that  which  proceeds  from  the  idea  of 
thought  as  essentially  the  process  of  grouping,  classing,  determin- 
L<  finite  set  of  objects  by  a  mark  or  notion  ;  and  second,  that 
which  proceeds  more  generally  from  the  conception  of  thought  as 
still  of  a  i  ( of  self-identical  units,  to  be  variously  combined 
lit  nee  to  the  law  of  self-identity-4  Adopting  the  Hist  view, 
v\*i  find  that  processes  capable  of  symbolic  representation,  by  tho 
customary  algebraic  signs  of  addition,  subtraction,  equivalence, 
multiplication,  and  division,  have  a  perfectly  general  significance  in 
reference  to  the  combination,  separation,  equalization  of  classes,  to 
the  imposition  and  removal  of  restriction  on  a  class;  that  to  the 
symbols  there  can  therefore  be  assigned  a  set  of  general  laws  ;  and 
th.it  any  peculiarity  of  these  symbolic  laws  which  differentiates 
them  from  the  laws  of  like  symbols  in  mathematical  analysis  is 
■deducible  from  the  notion  of  thought  with  which  we  started,  and  is 
onsequently  to  be  carried  along  with  them  in  all  the  after  develop- 
ment. Symbolic  representation  of  relations  of  classes  follows  with 
equal  directness  from  the  general  notion  that  by  any  such  relation 
a  new  group  is  determined  in  reference  to  the  original  groups,  or 
rather  that  the  position  or  negation  of  a  new  group  (or  series  of 
groups)  is  given,  definitely  or  indefinitely,  as  the  result  of  such  a 
relation. 

With  the  aid  of  the  symbolic  laws  so  reached,  the  logical  problem 
as  such  may  then  be  approached.     Given  any  number  of  logical 
terms  {i.e.,  classes,  or,  as  it  may  be  better  put,  positions  and  nega- 
tions) connected  together  by  any  relations,  to  determine  completely 
any  ope  in  reference  to  the  others,  or  to  express  any  one  in  terms  of 
liers.     The  symbolic  procedure,  expounded  with  marvellous 
tity  and  Bucccss  by  Boole,  may  take  various  forms,  and  may 
1  lified  by  many  analytical  devices,  but  consists  essentially  in 
determining  systematically   how  given    positions  and    negations, 

i  Tims  on.?  ivuuU  ii .;    I  |       otle'a  use  of  letter*  for  the  terms  of  Iiis 

syllogism-  reM  logical  abbreviations  ol  \  I-,  ami  M  in  like  case,  05 

"n  Hi        inject  generally,  tlio 

instructive  work  0!  Mr  Venn  [Si/moolit  /■  ;ir,  1881)  bIiouM  be  consulted.    Mr 

■  not  only  In  this  work  expounded  Tlie  foundation*  and  main  theorems  of 

lc  with  a  care  ami  »klll  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  be  has, 
Independently  of  ra  ui  to  loKic.il  analysis,  ymt  In  its  true  light 

He  has  rendered  11  hhi.m-.mM>>.  ev<  n  for 
mbollc  logic  is  an  arbitrary  application  of  mathe- 
matical method  to  log  lad  material. 
2  An  excellent  note  on  symbolic  logic  will  be  found  In  Lotze,  Logik  (2d  ed,,  18S0) 

;-59. 
*  Some  of  these,  as,  t.&,  Lambert's  and  Ploucq net's;  are  noted  and  discussed  by 
Mi  Venn  {Symbolic  Logic,  xxxil.-xrxrl.  and  pastim). 

\<  Tlw  flrrt  is  the  view  taken  by  Boole  (and  expounded  with  great  fulness  In 
Venn,  as  above);  the  second  is  that  of  the  brothers  Grassmann  (la  the  Format- 
lehrc,  1ST;',  especially  bk.  li.  Die  Bcgi'itftlchrt  otter  Logik). 
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definite  or  indefinite,  combine  with  or  neutralize  one  another.  A 
more  detailed  account  of  thesr*  formal  processes  is  beyond  our 
limits.1 

The  first  question  which  suggests  itself  in  connexion  with  Boole's 
symbolic  logic  is  the  necessity  or  advisability  of  retaining  the 
reference  to  classes,  or  the  description  of  thought  as  classification. 
Do  the  symbolic  laws  really  depend  to  any  extent  on  the  logical 
peculiarities  of  elass  arrangement?  Mr  Venn,  who  emphasizes  this 
feature  in  Boole's  scheme,  has,  however,  done  good  service  in  lending 
up  to  a  different  explanation.  The  general  reference  to  object-, 
which  is  also  noted  as  implied  in  all  Boole's  formula:,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  possible  difference  of  couceptualist  or  materialist 
doctrines  of  the  proposition,  and,  in  fact,  as  all  distinctions  of  thing 
and  quality,  resemblance  and  dillerence,  higher  and  lower,  subject 
and  predicato  vanish,  or  are  absorbed  in  the  more  general  principle 
underlying  the  symbolic  method,  phrases  such  as  classification, 
extension,  intension,  and  the  like  should  be  banished  as  not  perti- 
nent. Nay,  the  usual  distinctions  of  quantity  mid  even  of  quality 
cither  disappear  or  acquire  a  new  significance  when  they  are  brought 
under  the  scope  of  the  new  principle.  "What  symbolic  logic  works 
upon  by  preference  is  a  system  of  dichotomy,  of  x  and  not  .r,  y 
and  not;/,  and  so  forth."  I!  In  other  words,  quantitative  differences 
require  to  find  expression  through  some  combination  of  the  positions 
and  negations  of  the  elements  making  up  the  objects  dealt  with,7 
while  the  usual  qualitative  distinctions  are  merged  in  the  position 
or  negation  of  various  combinations. 

The  whole  phraseology  then  of  classification  and  its  allied  pro- 
cesses  seems  needless  when  used  to  denote  the  simple  determination 
of  objects  thought.  The  literal  signs  express,  not  "classes,"  but 
units,  determined  in  and  for  thought  as  self-identical.  For  this 
reason  then  it  appears  that  the  view  of  the  foundations  of  the 
symbolic  methods  of  logic  taken  in  Grassmann's  Btgriffslchrc  is  move 
thoroughgoing,  and  more  closely  represents  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples, than  that  involved  in  Boole  s  formula?  and  expounded  in 
detail  by  Mr  Venn. 

Grassmann,  as  above  .stated,  deduces  logical  relations  as  a  parti- 
cular class  of  the  determinations  necessarily  attaching  to  all  quanti- 
ties (i.e.,  determined-contents  of  thought).  Abstraction  being  made 
of  all  peculiarities  which  may  be  due  to  their  special  constitution. 
quantities  exhibit  certain  formal  relations  when  they  are  combined 
(added,  subtracted,  &c).  Each  quantity  is  a  unit  of  thought,  a 
definite  posttum,  and  of  such  units  there  are  but  two  classes,  ele- 
ments and  complexes.  Units  of  thought,  which  nre  self-identical, 
and  therefore  subject  to  the  specific  law  that  addition  of  each  to 
itself  or  multiplication  of  it  by  itself  yields  as  result  Oiily  the 
original  unit,  are  notious.  The  theory  of  notions,  therefore,  is  the 
development  of  the  general  formal  relations  of  units  under  the 
special  restrictions  imposed  by  their  nature.8 

There  appears  very  clearly  in  Grassmann's  treatment  the  essence 
of  the  principle  on  which  symbolic  logic  proceeds.  Thought  is 
viewed  as  simply  the  process  of  positing  and  negating  definite  con- 
tents or  units,  and  the  operations  of  logic  become  methods  for 
rendering  explicit  that  which  is  in  each  case  posited  or  negated. 
To  apply  symbolic  methods,  we  require  units  as  definite  as  those  of 
quantitative  science,  and  the  only  laws  we  can  employ  are  those 
which  spring  from  the  nature  of  units  as  definite.  l\ow  it  seeni;  a 
profound  error  to  reduce  the  whole  complex  process  of  thinking  to 
this  reiterated  position  of  self-identical  units.  Undoubtedly  if  we 
start  from  any  given  fact  of  thought,  as,  e.g.,  a  judgment,  and 
inquire  what  can  be  exhibited  as  involved  in  it,  we  have  before  us 
a  problem  of  analysis,  the  solution  of  which  must  take  form  in  a 
series  of  positions  and  negations,  but  our  thinking  is  not  then 
as  a  whole  mere  analysis.  Tl|e  synthetic  process  by  which  con- 
nexions of  thought  among  the  objects  of  our  conscious  expei  icm  e 
ore  established  is  not  the  mechanical  aggregation  of  elementary 
parts.  The  relations  which  give  intelligible  significance  to  our 
experience  are  not  simply  those  of  identity  and  nun-identity.  It 
is  an  altogether  abstract  and  external  view  of  thought,  resting  in  all 
probability  on  an  obscure  metaphysical  principle,0  thai  would  treat 
it  as  in  essence  the  composition  and  decomposition  of  elementary 
atoms,  of  irpwra,  as  A-ntisthcnes  would  have  called  them.  It  It;. s, 
indeed,  been  imagined  that  a  symbolic  logic 'might  be  developed 
which  should  be  independent  in  all  its  fundameni  I  ony 

metaphysical  or  psychological  assumptions,  but  this  4s  an  illusion. 
No  logical  method  can  be  developed  save  from  a  most  definite  con- 
ception of  the  essential  nature  and  modus  operandi  of  thinking,  and 
any  system  of  symbolic  logic  finds  it  necessary,  if  it  is  to  be  complete 
and  consistent,  to  adopt  some  BU<  b  view  as  that  above  criticized, 
to  regard  thought  as  purely  analytic,  as  dealing  with  compounds  or 

5  Mr  Venn's  work  Is  here  again  Invaluable.  Jcvons'a  Principle*  of  Science 
and  Stttttiu  in  Deductive  Logic  shonM  1  ■  ■  01  ulti  d.  SchrBder's  Operatton$tr$ii 
dei  Logikkakuh  contains  some  very  elegant  and  simple  methods. 

8  Venn,  as  above,  p.  1(1'.'. 

T  Where  this  Is  Impossible,  as  hi  the  case  of  the  truly  particular  or  lnd-nr 
mlnate  judgment,  symbolic  methods  encounter  almost  Insurmountable  dinhu 

8  See  Die  BtQrtffslehrt  otter  Logik  (1ST'.'),  p.  «•  Schrtfdcr  (op.  at.)  follow  3 
Grassmann.  though  with  the  use.  of  cfa.u  phraseology. 

0  A.3  above  noted,  p.  800 
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units  which  are  themselves  highly  complex  products,  only  to  he 
formed  by  a  kind  of  thought  not  recognized  among  logie;ii  pro- 
cesses.1 

36.  Formal  logic,  thin,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term, 
does  not  appear  to  furnish  any  adet^uate  representation  of  the  real 
process  and  method  of  thought.  Any  logical  theory  must  of 
necessity  be  formal,  i.e.,  abstract  or  general,  for  it  can  consider  only 
the  general  elements  of  thought,  not  specific  knowledge  in  which 
are  involved  the  finite,  limited  relations  of  one  fact  or  class  of  facts 
to  another.  The  distinction  between  logic  and  the  sciences  is  there- 
fore precisely  that  between  philosophy  in  general  and  the  sciences. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  include  in  logical  analysis  the  treat- 
ment of  scientific  method,  i.e.,  to  discuss  as  matter  of  logic  the 
varied  processes  by  which  scientific  results  have  been  attained. 
It  is  true  that  logical  consideration  must  extend  to  the  notions 
through  which  scientific  experience,  like  any  other,  becomes  intel- 
ligible, and,  in  so  far  as  scientific  method  is  but  the  application  of 
the  laws  of  knowledge  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  possible,  nay  necessary, 
object  of  logical  treatment.  But  to  include  scientific  methodology 
in  particular,  the  consideration  of  the  mechanical  devices  by  which 
we  strive  to  bring  experience  into  conformity  with  our  ideal  of 
cognition,  the  discussion  of  methods  of  experiment  and  observa- 
tion, under  the  one  head  logic  is  an  error  in  principle,  whether  we 
view  logic  in  its  theoretical  aspect  or  in  reference  to  a  special 
propedeutic  aim.  Generalizations  on  such  topics  are  wel'-nigh 
worthless ;  they  can  have  vitality  and  importance  only  when 
drawn  in  closest  conjunction  with  actual  scientific  work.  The 
theory  of  scientific  method  is  either  doctrine  of  knowledge  treated 
freely  or  else  the  application  of  thought  in  connexion  with  actual 
research  and  the  ascertainment  of  the  principles  therein  employed. 
In  either  case  it  is  not  susceptible  of  abstraction  and  isolated  treat- 
ment. 

37.  There  remains  only,  of  the  possible  views  noted,  that  which 
identified  logic  with  the  theory  of  knowledge,  but  which  so  defined 
theory  of  knowledge  as  to  distinguish  it  from  metaphysics.  The 
designation  of  logic  as  theory  of  knowledge  is  one  to  which  in  words 
there  can  be  no  possible  objection.  It  brings  into  the  foreground 
what  it  has  been  the  object  of  this  article,  by  au  historico-eritical 
survey,  to  establish,  that  so-called  logical  laws,  forms,  and  problems 
arc  hardly  capable  of  statement,  certainly  incapable  of  satisfactory 
treatment,  except  in  the  most  intimate  connexion  with  the  principles 
of  a  theory  of  knowledge.  To  include,  however,  in  the  signification 
of  this  latter  term  a  peculiar  conception  of  the  relation  between 
thinking  (knowing)  and  reality  is  at  once  to  restrict  the  scope  of 
logic  and  to  place  au  arbitrary  and,  one  would  say,  an  ill-founded 
restriction  on  the  kind  of  treatment  to  which  logical  problems  may 
be  subjected.  If  it  be  really  the  function  of  logic  to  trace  the  forms 
and  laws  of  knowledge,  that  function  is  all-comprehensive,  and 
must  embrace  in  its  scope  all  the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
experience  as  known.  But  no  characteristic  of  experience  is 
more  palpable  than  the  distinction,  drawn  within  conscious 
experience,  between  knowledge  and  reality.  It  is  impossible  then 
for  a  theory  of  knowledge  to  start  with  the  assumption  that  these 
two  exist  separately,  constituted  each  after  its  special  fashion,  but 
with  a  certain  parallelism  between  them.  In  words  one  may  refer 
for  justification  of  the  assumption  to  metaphysics,  or  to  psycho- 
logy, but,  in  fact,  the  problem  so  relegated  to  some  other  discipline 
is  essentially  a  logical  question,  and  the  method  of  its  solution 
exactly  that  which  must  be  applied  in  the  treatment  of  subordinate 
logical  questions.  Practical  convenience  alone  can  lead  to  any 
separation  of  the  problems  which  under  this  view  are  referred  in 
part  to  theory  of  knowledge  and  in  part  to  metaphysics.  Other 
and  more  serious  difficulties  of  the  view  have  been  already  com- 
mented on.2 

38.  In  sum,  then,  the  problems  and  the  methods  which  compose 
logic  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  term  seem  to  be  one  with  the 
problems  and  methods  of  the  critical  theory  of  knowledge.  No 
other  title  describes  so  appropriately  as  that  of  "logical"  tho 
analysis  of  knowledge  as  such,  its  significance  and  constitution, 
in  opposition  to  the  quasi-historical  or  gem-tic  account  for  which 
the  title  psychological  should  be  retained.  The  researches  to  which 
we  would  here  assign  the  title  "  logical  "  undoubtedly  include  all 
that  can  supply  the  place  of  the  older  metaphysic,  but  in  aim  and 
method  are  so  distinct  that  the  same  title  cannot  be  borne  by  both. 
To  assign  so  extensive  a  range  to  logical  investigations  enabl  u 
to  see  that  the  criteria  by  which  at  one  timo  oi  another  a  narrower 
province  was  determined  for  logic  are  but  partial  i  of  the 
whole  truth.  The  analysis  ol  knowledge  as  such,  tho  complete 
theory  of  the  intelligible  elements,  in  conscious  experience,  does  hold 
n  Bpecial  relation  to  all  other  subordinate  branches  of  human 
thinking,  whether  philosophic  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term 
or  scientific.  According  as  one  or  other  aspect  of  this  relation  is 
made  prominent,  there  comes  forward  one  or  other  of  the  -  i 
modes  for  settling  the  province  of  logic  ;  but  tin       |    .  . .  1 1   .  i in. 

imc  fact  has  been  noted  In  regard  to  formal  lok-lc  nf  the  Kantian  school 
v,e.g.t  in  Manael'a  OiaUuctJon  ol  psychological  ana  logical  Judgments. 
*  Above,  p,  7a7. 


tions  prove  their  inadequacy  when  development  is  attempted  from* 
them,  and  within  the  systems  constructed  in  accordance  with  fchem 
there  is  of  necessity  continuous  reference  to  inquiries  lying  beyond 
the  prescribed  limits. 

A  certain  analysis  of  some  methods  of  ordinary  thinking,  based 
to  a  very  large  extent  on  language,  and  resembling  in  many  respects 
grammatical  study,  has  long  been  current  in  educational  practice  as 
logic,  and  to  those  whose  conception  of  the  subject  has  been  formed 
from  acquaintance  with  this  imperfect  body  of  rules  and  formula; 
it  may  appear  a  violent  and  unnecessary  .extension  of  the  terjn 
to  apply  it  to  the  all-comprehensive  theory -of  knowledge.  The- 
reasons,  however,  are  imperative ;  and,  as  these  would  lead  one  to 
deny  the  right  of  this  elementary  practical  discipline  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  title,  it  is  desirable  to  conclude  by  offering  a  single 
remark  on  the  place  and  function  of  this  currently  designated  logic. 

Not  much  trouble  is  required  in  order  to  see  that  the  ordinary 
school  or  formal  logic  can  lay  no  claim  to  scientific  completeness. 
Its  principles  are  imperfect,  dubious,  and  most  variously  conceived  ; 
it  possesses  no  method  by  which  development  from  these  principles 
is  possible  ;  it  has  no  criterion  by  which  to  test  the  adequacy  of  its 
abstract  forms  "as  representations  of  the  laws  of  concrete  thinking. 
Accordingly  it  is  handled,  in  whole  and  in  detail,  in  the  most 
distractingly  various  fashion,  and  were  it  indeed  entitled  to  the 
honourable  designation  of  logic  the  prospects  of  that  science  might 
well  be  despaired  of.  But  in  fact  the  school  logic  discharges  a  func- 
tion Cor  which  exhaustiveness  of  logical  analysis  is  not  a  requisite. 
It  has  a  raison  d'tti'c  in  the  circumstance  that  training  to  abstract 
methods  must  needs  be  a  graduated  process,  and  that,  whether  as  a 
means  towards  the  prosecution  of  philosophic  study  in  especial, 
or  as  instrument  of  general  educational  value,  practice  in  dealing 
with  abstract  thoughts  must  have  value.  Such  elementary  practice 
naturally  bases  itself  on  the  kinds  of  distinction  apparent  in  the 
concrete  thinking  of  those  to  whom  it  is  applied,  and  for  this  reason 
school  logic  not  only  connects  itself  with  and  is  in  a  sense  the 
development  of  gramufar  and  grammatical  analysis  and  synthesis, 
but  may,  to  a  limited  extent,  include  reference  to  some  of  the 
simpler  processes  of  scientific  method.  In  all  probability  the  dis- 
cord observable  among  the  ordinary  treatises  on  school  logic  is  due 
to  the  want -of  recognition  of  the  true  place  which  can  thus  be 
assigned  to  the  subject  treated.  The  doctrine  has  a  propedeutic 
but  not  a  scientific  value. 

Note  A. 

Histories  qf  Logic. — No  complete  history  of  logic,  apart  from  philosophy 
in  general,  exists;  but  of  the  Aristotelian  logic,  in  its  system  and  in  it's 
development  throughout  ihe  ancient  and  mediaeval  epochs  we  possess  a 
most  adequate  history  in  1'iautl's  Geschichte  der  Lo<fik  im  Abemilande  (i„ 
ls:.5;  ii.,  1861;  hi.,  1SG7;  iv.,  1S70),  extending  to  the  close  of  the  mediaeval 
period. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  contributions  towards  a 
history  ol  logic  whether  in  independent  works  or  in  portions  of  systematic 
treatises;  most  oi  them,  indeed,  of  small  value  :— Ramus,  Scholae  Utalec- 
t&eee,  bk.  i.  chaps.  1-S;  Keckemiann,  Systcma  Lonicts,  1598;  Gassendv, 
Opera,  i.  35-60;  Fabrieius,  Specimen  elenehieum  historic  logiav,  1G99; 
Walcli,  Parerga  Acadcmica  (1721),  pp.  4 53-84 s ;  Darjes,  Via  ad  Veritatm, 
appendix,  lV-r<5  ;  Buhle,  in  Cotnmentat.  Soc.  Gottincr.,  vol.  x.;  Fulleborn,  2>ei"- 
trdge  z.  Gesch.  d.  Phil.  (1794),  pt.  iv.  pp.  160-80;  "Eberstein,  Gcsch.  d.  Loqik 
u.  Metaphysik  bei  den  Deutsehen  vun  Leibnitz  bis  auf'gegcnwtirtiiie  /.at 
(2d  ed.,  1794),  useful  as  a  survey  of  the  Wolffian  logics;  Sirtker,  Denklehrt 
(1822),  pp.  12-19S;  Bactimaiin,  System  der  Logik  (ltttUj,  pp.  668-644;  Muss 
mann,  De  Logiav  «■■  Dialectic  <■  notione  historica,  1828  ;  Troxler,  Logik  (1330X 
vol.  iii.;  Sigwart,  be  historia  logicte  inter  Graces  usque  ad  Socratem,  1839 
St  Hilahe,  De  la  Logique  d'Aristote  (1838),  ii.  pp.  93-312;  Franck,  Esquiset, 
d'une  histaire  de  la  logique,  1838;  Relffenberg,  Principes  do  logique,  1889 
(with  bibliography) ;  Trendelenburg,  Gesch.  d.  Kategorienlehre,  1846 ;  Blakey, 
History  of  Lo<jic,  ami  Essanon  Loyic  (2d  ed.,1848),  with  bibliographical  appen- 
dix ;  Hoffmann,  Grundtugc  einer  Geschichte  derBcgrifder  Logik  in  Deutsche 
bind  von  Kant  bis  Baader,  1351;  K.  Fischer,  Logik  u.  Metaphysik  (2d  ed., 
1S65),  pp.  16-182,  a  valuable  critique  of  Borne  modern  doctrines;  Kabua, 
Logik  mid  Metaphysik  (1868),  i.  pp,  123-242,  excellent;  Ueberweg, 
der  Lomk  (4th  ed.,  1874),  pp,  15-06,  excellent  critical  account;  Rag* 
nisco;     toria  critica  del      R  .   1871,  2  vols.;  Ealms,  Do 

■  fdem  Qebiete  der  Logik  bei  dm  Deutsehen,  1880";  Harm* 
Geschichte  der  Logik,  1881;  Venn,  Sytnl>»hc  i<  ic,  i-  .;  (intrudm  tmu,  and 
pp.  106-444),  n  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  and  biblio-raphv  of  tin- 
application  of  symbolic  methods  in  lo-n\  iiu  nniv  good  inidium'.ii.bj  t>( 
logic  is  that  given  by  Rabus  in  Ids  Logik  it,  Metaphysik,  i.  pp.  ■  inc 

■.!:'■■  hecaJtealisi  1686),  t,       "  Logica," 

"Organon,"  "Dialectics,*  contain  great  atore  of  bibliographical  references,  A 
complete  bibliography  is  a  desideratum. 

Kotk  B. 
ffttidu  Systems  of  Logic— Tn  almost  nil  the  Hindu  systems  of  philosophy, 
iii  those  nro  clussiAed  bj  the  inos)  m  ilil  authorities,  imucatlons  are  to  be 
found  of  a  more  or  less  dcvel  process  or  n 

Pi  U hi::,  and  therefore  of   a  certain  amount  of  logical  theory.      In  tWO 

.systems  In  particular  the  logical  element  is  the  most   prominent  featnra. 
The  Nudya,  or  logical  doctrine  of  Gotama,  is  In  a  very  en 
Hindu  logic,  while  in  tin1  j  <.    ,,.'.  i-a,  or  Atomlst  system  ol  Knnnda,  there 
are  many  expansions  of  or  additions  to  the  Afy&ya,  though  the  prevailing 
Interest  is  not  Logical, 

The  most  accessible  sources  of  Information  regarding  the  Hindu  logic., 
tyst  and  Professor  M.  Mllllcr's  abstract  tin  the  appendix  to 
Archbishop  Thomson's  Laws  oj  Thought),  tend  to  mingle  tn  an  undesirable 
fashion  what  Is  special  **o  the  Nyaya  doctrine,  and  what  is  added  bj  ECaua< 
and  Ids  followers.    In  order  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  tho  u 
oi  reasoning  has  been  carried  in  these  earlj    |  ■   ins,  it  is  advisable  to  i 
attention  to  the  original  exposition  of  tho  ,\ '.■■ 

tneaim  ol  Nyaya  la  the  attainment  of  perfection,  of  bliss,  through  know- 
But,  tobavc  knowledge  In  a  systematic  and  complete  fash ,  II  '« 

requisite  that  the  individual  should  know  (or  should  be  capable  of  organizing: 
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his  knowledge  i.)     lefence  to)  the  sixteen  greal  uls  of  discussion. 

i  lama  are— (I)  proof;  CQ  the  objecte  of  proof;  (3) 

. . -;   (S)  the  illustration  or  example  for  discussion;  (C)  the 
i  riou;  (7)  the  enumeration  of  the  five 

(8)  conhrmatory  argument;  (9)  the  conclusion,  tlie  defined  juMgnient;  a0) 
t  BtioD;  (11)  controversy;  (12)  deceptive  counter  arguiueut ;  (13)  ap- 

parent reason  or  sophism;  (U>  fraud  or  wilfully  dec  at,  rase; 

argument  or  self-contradictory  counter  arg  ...       ■ 

l*ection  of  these  at  once  shows  that  they  represent 
dialectic  or  Ui  the  process  of  clearing  up  knowledge  by  discussion.     The 
the  kinds  of  proof,  describe  I  aa  fonr  in  numbei        nse-percep- 
liou,  inference  (either  froni  ca  ,  or  from 

community  of  nature,  i".e.,  in  a  wide  sense,  analogy),  comparison  (analogy  hi 
r  significance),  tradition,— and  the  thn  --  about  which  proof  may  be 
I  which  a  twelvefold  division  is  given  l>)  Gotama,  and  enlarged 

Ed  <  -1  by  his  commentators,  who  introduce  thereunder  mm  h  of 

Kanaka's  system,  are  rli-st  laid  down  as  the  basis  for  the  whole.    Then  follows 
(N'os.  a-G>  the  pi  doubt,  which  first  calls  for  rei 

i  to  position  of  the  problem  in  the  form  of  an  example  or  case, 

.!  .       >,:    i,  as  having  valid  grounds.    The  analysis  ol  the 
tion  is  then  given,  and  here  we  have  what  corresponds  more 
irly  to  the  syllogism  as  known  to  us.    Five  members  are  signalized  :— 
,n  ,:i  to  be  prov<  I;  I  '■  the  reasi  o,  or  intermediate 
1 1  the  subject  of  the  proposition  is  [inked  onto  au  explanatory 
the  explanatory  principle;  (4)  the  application  of  this  explana- 
i  (5)  the  statement  of  the  conclusion  as  following  from  the 

i  bus,  in  the  example  usually  given— (l)  thesis,  this  mountain 
is  flery:  (2)  intermediate  ground,  because  it  Binokes;  latorjf  prin- 

ciple, win  es  is  fiery,  as,  for  instance,  a  hearth  ;   (4}  <\  . 

therefore  this  mountain  is  fiery;  {5)  statement  of  conclusion,  the  i 

ii  smokes,     there  can  be  no  doubt  tli 
what  unsysl  iigement  we  have  the  outlines  of  syllogistic  argument. 

Cousidei  however,  rests  over  the  third  member,  and  it  is  only 

partially  cleared  up  when  we  proceed  to  the  next  topic,  which  may  perhaps 
lated  confirmatory  argument.     Here  the  essence  oi  the  argument 
to  be  a  regress  from  the  known  mark  to  the  fundamental  quality 
from  which  it  follows.     Thus,  e.g.,  if  it  were  said  the  mountain  is  not  fiery, 
then  the  argument  would  be  adduced,  but  then  and  what  Is 

<:oes  not  sm^ke.  Apparently  there  is  involved  the  assumption  that 
the  mark  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  primary  quality,  I'm  the  exposi- 
tion is  obscure,  and,  doubtless,  connects  itself  with  the  principles  of  causal 
connexion  recognized  by  Hindu  thinkers.    (See  Williams,  as  below.  | 

When  the  conclusion  has  thus  been  confirmed,  when  the  negation  of  the 
ground  has  been  shown  to  fail  in  explaining  the  observed  fact,  the  thesis  may 
^e  stated  in  an  absolute  and  definitive  form  (topic  9).  The  remaining  seven 
topics  are  then  concerned  with  the  discussion  which  may  arise  when  an 
opponent  brings  forward  objections  to  the  conclusion.  This  he  must  do  by 
positing  his  antithesis  (10),  whereupon  issue  may  be  joined  (11).  Should  the 
adversary  be  unable  to  establish  his  antithesis,  he  may  resort  to  deceit, 
bringing  forward  arguments,  illogically  arranged  and  devoid  of  force  (12), 
ion  leads  to  the  employment  of  sophisms  (13)  or  merely  apparent 
arguments,  and  even  to  deceitful  ruses  (14).  Under  these  topics  the  Ngdya 
signalizes  and  disensses  various  well-known  forms  of  fallacy.  The  destruc- 
tion of  all  these  fallacious  arguments  reduces  the  opponent  to  the  employ- 
ment of  futile,  irrelevant  responses,  which  undermine  his  own  position  [16), 
and  the  exposure  of  which  completes  his  discomfiture  and  reduces  him  to 
silence  (16). 

tuns  of  this  dialectic  system  are  not  yet  available  in  such  kind  and 
amount  as  would  enable  ohe  to  do  full  justice  to  it.  Evidently  much  patience 
and  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  the  current  philosophical  view  would  be 
requisite  in  order  to  appreciate  at  their  true  worth  many  apparently  formal. 


awd  in  some  cases  dubious,  divisions.  Of  accounts  which  may  be  consulted 
the  following  seem  the  more  important : — Colel  tya  on  the  Religion 

and  Philosophy  or  the  Hindus,  from  which  the  expositions  In  Kilter  {Get.  d. 
PkU.tvr.3S±sq.))  Hegel (H'«*e,xiii.  16*1-167),  and  Cousin  (Histoite  QJntrale, 
Lecou  ii.)  are  taken;   Ward's  Account  oj  the  B  ratuix,  and  It<* 

the  Hindoos  {A  vols.  lSll ;  later  editions  with  title  altered 
1817,    i:-l);   Wiudischniann,  Philosophie  ivi   Portgang  dcr    Weltgachichte 
(1634),  spe  1920;  M.  JIuller,  appendix  to  Thomsons  . 

Thought;    Koseukranz,    Die    Modifiationen   der  Logik   (1S46),    pp.    184-97; 
v\  illuuns,    Indian    Wisdom,    pp.    /1-S8;   St    Hilsire,   nrticles    "  ludiens," 
"Gotama,"  "^Yaya,"  "Kanada,"  in  the  Dictionnaire  Philosophy 
translation,   with    commeittary,    of    part    of    Ootama's    '"  Sutras,'    iu    the 
de  I  Academic  ies  Sciences  Morales  et  Politique*,  torn.  iii. 

Note  C. 

Ramus.— The  logical  theories  of  Ramus  acquired  for  a  brief  period  a  facti- 
tious importance  from  their  conn,  don  with  tl  e  gem  ral  revolt  against  Aris- 
totelianism,  and  with  the  Protestant  struggle  against  the  Roman  i 
authority.  In  themselves  they  have  no  particular  value,  nor  indeed  much 
originality,  and  the*  exposition  of  them  by  their  author,  always  rather  lite- 
ral v  than  philosophic,  adds  nothing  of  strength  or  interest.  In  comparison 
with  the  Aristotelian  analysis  of  the  forms  and  methods  of  thinking,  the  few 
alterations  of  statemc  it,  and  generally  the  thin  residuum  of  logical  theory, 
which  characterize  Runist  work,  appear  as  singularly  insignificant.  Nor 
have  any  of  the  special  peculiarities  of  the  Ramist  logic  exercised  influence 
on  the  history  of  logical  doctrines.  The  keenness  of  the  controversy  which! 
raged  in  so  many  of  the  centres  of  learning  between  the  Aristotelians  and  the 
total  or  partial  Ramists  is  explicable  only  as  having  reference  to  differences. 
which  were  merely  symb  logical  doctrine. 

In  the  Protestant  universities  and  seminaries  generally  the  Ramist  logic 
obtained,  and  for  some  time  kept,  a  firm  footing.  In  Scotland,  through 
Melville,  Buchanan,  and  the  earl  of  Murray,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Ramus, 
his  system  was  installed  as  the  orthodox  staple  of  logical  training,  and  such 
records  as  remain  of  Scottish  university  education  during  the  troubled  16th 
century  would  undoubtedly  exhibit  the  traces  of  this  new  movement.  In 
England,  Cambridge  alone,  always  disposed  to  reject  the  authority  of  Aris- 
totle, and  generally  more  open  to  new  ideas  than  the  sister  university 
stronghold  of  Ramism,  and,  apart  from  special  works  of  Ramist  tendency, 
the  influence  of  the  new  doctrine  is  discernible  in  the  writings  of  more  than 
one  Cambridge  alumnus.  William  Temple,  a  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
and  an  official  of  the  university,  published  a  volume  of  Scholia  in  Rami 
Dialecticam,  1591 ;  George  Downam,  prcelector  on  logic,  wrote  commentaries 

Rami  Dialecticam,  100G;  and  Milton,  in  1672,  expanded  the  D 
in  his  Artis  Logic  itutio.    Marlowe's  Faustus,  and  his  Massacre 

of  St  Bartholomew,  show  how  familiar-  Ramist  phraseology  and  the  pel 
of  Ramus  must  have  been  to  an  alumnus  of  Cambridge,  while  ha: 
well-grounded  objection  to  much  of  the  Ramist    method,   expounds   the 
system  of  logic  with  unmistakable  reference  to  the  Ramist  principles  and 
method  of  arrangement.    There  is  a  monograph  on  Ramus  by  Ch.  Wadding- 
ton  with  a  good  bibliography — Ramus  (Pierre  de  la  Ran:         so.    i    ■ 

r  Opinions,  Pans,  1656— and  a  slighter  work,  mainly  bi  i 

..  Desmaze  (P.  Ramus,  Pro/esseur  au  College  de  France:  )  , 
ses  EcrUs,  sa  Mart,  1515-72,  Paris,  1S04).  In  Lipenius  (Bibliothcca  Itealis,  8.  v. 
"Ramus")  will  be  femud  a  long  list  of  writings  for  and  against  the  Ramist 
logic.  The  history  of  the  movement  is  also  given  in  Buhle  (Gcsch.  .'. 
Phil.,  ii.  &S0-7O2),  Tennemann  {Gcsch.  d.  Phil.,  ix.  pp.  420-42),  Du  Eoui.iy 
(His.  XTniver.  Paris,  torn,  iv.),  Crevier  (His.  de  I' Univ.  de  Paris,  vol.  v. ...  .u 
Jo.  Hermaunus  ab  Elswich  (Schediasma  de  varia  Arietotelis  in  Bcfu 
testantittmforlwia,  S§  21-29),  De  Launoy  (Dc  Varia  Aristot.  in  Acad.  Par  s. 
fortuna,  cap.  xiii.),  and  in  Bayle  (.Dictionnaire,  $.  v.  "Ramus").      (R.  AD. 


LOGOS.  This  term  is  one  of  the  most  constant  factors 
in  ancient  speculation.  As  it  is  double-sided,  however, 
expressing  both  reason  and  word,  the  conceptions  which  it 
covers  differ  widely.  T^ken  broadly  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  may  be  said  to  have  run  in  two  parallel  courses — 
the  one  philosophical,  the  other  theological;  the  one  the 
development  of  the  Logos  as  reason,  the  other  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Logos  as  word  ;  the  one  Hellenic,  the  other 
Hebrew. 

1.  To  the  Greek  mind,  which  saw  in  the  world  a  koc/zos, 
it  was  natural  to  regard  the  world  as  the  product  of  reason, 
and  reason  as  the  ruling  principle  iu  the  world.  So  we 
find  a  Logos  doctrine  more  or  less  prominent  from  the 
dawn  of  Hellenic  thought  to  its  eclipse.  It  rises  in  the 
realm  of  physical  speculation,  passes  over  into  the  territory 
of  ethics  and  theology,  and  makes  its  way  through  at  least 
three  well-defined  stages.  These,  are  marked  off  by  the 
names  of  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  the  Stoics,  and  Philo. 

It  acquires  its  first  importance  in  the  theories  of 
Heraclitus.  There  it  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
dominant  ideas  of  a  flux  in  all  things,  and  of  fire  as  the 
material  substrate  or  primary  form  of  existence.  On  the 
one  hand  the  Logos  is  identified  with  yvafirj  and  connected 
with  <'kvI}  which  latter  seems  to  have  the  function  of  correct- 
ing deviations  from  the  eternal  law  that  rules  in  I 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  positively  distinguished  either 
from  the  ethereal  fire,  or  from  the  ufiapfj.cvrj  and  the  avdyKtj 
according  to  which  all  things  occur.  In  consistency  with  his 
hylozuic  doctrine  Heraclitus  holds  that  nothing  material  can 


be  thought  of  without  this  Logos,  but  he  does  not  conceive 
the  Logos  itself  to  be  immaterial  "Whether  it  is  regarded 
as  in  any  sense  possessed  of  intelligence  and  consciousness 
is  a  question  variously  answered.  But  there  is  most  to  say 
for  the  negative.  This  Logos  is  not  one  above  the  world, 
or  prior  to  it,  but  in  the  world  and  inseparable  from  it. 
Man's  soul  is  a  part  of  it.  It  is  relation,  therefore,  as 
Schleiermacher  expresses  it,  or  reason,  not  speech  or  word. 
And  it  is  objective,  not  subjective,  reason,  The  process 
of  transition  between  opposites,  in  which  all  things  are 
involved,  is  a  process  according  to  orderly  relations  and 
definite  measures,  and  the  Logos  is  the  eternal  principle  of 
this  world-process  which  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
constant  conflict  between  opposites.  Like  a  law  of  nature, 
objective  in  the  world,  it  gives  order  and  regularity  to  the 
movement  of  things,  and  makes  the  system  ration: 

Between  Heraclitus  and  the  Stoics  comparatively  little  was 
done  in  developing  a  special  Logos  doctrine.  With  Anaxa- 
goras  a  conception  entered  which  gradually  triumphed  ove! 
that  of  Heraclitus,  namely,  the  conception  of  a  supreme, 
intellectual  principle,  not  identified  with  the  world  but 
independent  of  it.  This,  however,  was  vols,  not  Logos. 
In  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  systems,  too,  the  Logos 
appears.  But  it  is  subordinate  to  other  more  distinctive 
conceptions,  and  lacks  the  definiteness  of  a  doctrine.  With 
Plato  the  term  selected  for  the  expression  of  the  principle 

1  Cf.  Schleiermacher's  UerakUitos  der  Dunkle,  &c. ;  Bernays'a 
Ucraclitea ;  Gladisch's  Hcracleitos  und  ZoroasUr. 
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to  which  the  order  visible  in  the  universe  is  due  is  rays  or 
crania,  not  Xdyos.  It  is  in  the  pseudo-Platonic  Epinomis 
that  Xdyos  appears  as  a  synonym  for  ra£s. '  In  Aristotle, 
again,  the  principle  which  sets  all  nature  under  the  rule  of 
thought,  and  directs  it  towards  a  rational  end,  Ls  vovs,  or  the 
divine  spirit  itself ;  while  Xdyos  is  a  term  with  many  senses, 
used  as  more  or  less  identical  with  a  number  of  phrases,  ov 
eveKa,  ivcpyaa,  hnikl^ua,  ovcria,  etoos,  p.opcpij,  (fee. 

With  the  Stoics,  however,  the  Logos  doctrine  reappears 
in  great  breadth.  It  is  a  capital  element  in  their  system. 
With  their  teleological  views  of  lie  world  they  naturally 
predicated  ^n  active  principle  in  connexion  with  it,  living 
in  it  and  determining  it;  This  operative  principle  is  called 
both  Logos  and  God.  It  is  conceived  of  as  material,  and 
is  described  in  terms  used  equally  of  nature  and  of  God. 
There  is  at  the  same  time  the  special  doctrine  of  the  Xdyos 
<nrcpp.a.Tu<6<;,  the  seminal  Logos,  or  the  law  of  generation 
iu  the  world,  the  principle  of  the  active  reason  working  in 
dead  matter.  This  parts  into  Xdyot  a-ireppariKoi,  which  are 
akin,  not  to  the  Platonic  ideas,  but'rather  to  the  Xdyot 
cvvXol  of  Aristotle.  In  man,  too,  there  is  a  Logos  which 
is  his  characteristic  possession,  and  which  is  ivStddcTos,  as 
long  as  it  is  a  thought  resident  within  his  breast,  but 
irpo0opiKO9  when  it  is  expressed  as  a  word.  This  distinc- 
tion between  Logos  as  ratio  and  Logos  as  oralio,  so  much 
used  subsequently  by  Philo  and  the  Christian  fathers,  had 
been  so  far  anticipated  by  Aristotle's  distinction  between 
the  !fo>  Xdyos  and  the  Xoyos  h>  rff  ^XB-  The  Logos  of 
the  Stoics  is  a  reason  in  the  world  gifted  with  intelligence, 
and  analogous  to  the  reason  in  man.1 

In  the  period  between  the  Stoics  and  Philo  there  are  few 
names  of  distinct  interest  in  this  connexion.  But  in  the 
Alexandrian  philosophy  the1  Logos  doctrine  assumes  a  lead- 
ing place,  and  shapes  a  new  career  for  itself.  The  chief 
representative  of  this  school  is  the  Hellenized  Jew,  Philo 
iborn  about  25  B.C.).  With  him  God  is  absolute  and 
incorporeal  perfection,  apprehensible  only  by  reason,  and 
incapable  of  contact  with  matter.  An  intermediate  agent, 
therefore,  is  affirmed,  the  Logos  or  idea  of  ideas.  This 
Logos  is  not  eternal  in  the  sense  in  which  God  is  eternal, 
but  has  its  being  from  Him.  It  is  His  elder  son,  as  the 
world  is  His  younger.  It  resides  with  God  as  His  wisdom, 
and  is  in  the  world  as  the  divine  reason.  It  is  God's 
instrument  in  creation  and  in  revelation.  Both  in  the 
world  and  in  man  it  is  twofold.  In  niau  it  subsists  as  the 
Xdyos  crSid&ros  or  immanent  reason,  and  as  the  Xdyos 
7rpo$o/HKos  or  uttered  reason.  In  the  case  of  the  world 
there  is  the  Logos  which  has  its  residence  with  the  arche- 
typal ideas,  and  there  is  the  Logos  which  appears  in  the 
form  of  many.  Xdyoi  or  rational  -germs  of  things  material. 
Philo's  doctrine  is  moulded  by  three  forces — Platonism, 
Stoicism,  and  the  Old  Testament.  His  Logos  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  world  to  God  as  well  as  of  God  to  the 
world.  It  is  described  as  the  "  image  of  God  "  (<Iku>v 
^coi"',  i.  6)  and  the  "archetypal  man"  (6  kot'  twora 
ifOponro%,  i.  427),  as  the  "son  of  God"  and  the  "high 
oriest"  (dy>x«pcv5,  i.  653),  as  the  "first-born  son" 
•  TrpuiToyovo';,  i.  414),  the  "  man  of  God  "  (av8punr<K  Oeov,  i. 
ill),  &c.  It  wavers  all  the  while  between  attribute  and 
substance,  between  the  personal  and  the  impersonal. 

In  the  later  developments  of  Hellenic  speculation  nothing 
essential  was  added  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  Philo's 
distinction  between  God  and  His  rational  power  or  Logos 
.n  contact  with  the  world  was  generally  maintained  by  the 
eclectic  Platonists  and  Neo-Flatonists.  By  some  of  these 
this  distinction  was  carried  out  to  the  extent  of  predicating 
(as  was  done  by  Numenius  of  Apamea)  three  Gods  : — the 
supreme  God ;  the  second   God,  or  Demiurge  or  Logos  ; 


1  (/.  especially  Zoller's  Phil,  der  Or.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  lit. ;  or  Reichel's 
tniislatioa,  The  .ILici,  Epicurean!,  and  Sceptic}, 


and  the  third  God,  or  the  world.  Plotinus  explained  the 
Xdyot  as  constructive  forces,  proceeding  from  the  ideas  and 
giving  form  to  the  dead  matter  of  sensible  things  (Enneads, 
y.  1,  8,  and  Richter's  Neu-Plat.  Studien). 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  Hellenic  thought  thus 
remains  substantially  a  doctrine  of  the  Logos  as  reason. 
The  other  side,  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  as  word,  belongs 
as  essentially  to  Hebrew  thought.  The  roots  of  this  con- 
ception lie  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  God  who  is 
made  known  in  the  Old  Testament  is  one  who  reveals 
Himself  actively  in  history.  He  is  exhibited,  therefore, 
as  speaking,  and  by  His  word  communicating  His  will. 
The  word  of  the  God  of  revelation  is  represented  as  the 
creative  principle  (Gen.  i.  3  ;  Psalm  xxxiii.  6),  as  the 
executor  of  the  divine  judgments  (Hosea  vi.  5),  as  healing 
(Psalm  *cvii.  20),  as  possessed  of  almost  personal  qualities 
(Isaiah  lv.  11  ;  Psalm  cxlvii.  15).  Along  with  this 
comes  the  doctrine  of  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  the  angel  of 
the  coveuaut,  the  angel  of  the  presence,  in  whom  God 
manifests  Himself,  and  who  is  sometimes  identified  with 
Jehovah  or  Elohim  (Gen.  xvi.  11,  13;  xxxii.  29^31; 
Exod.  iii.  2;  xiii.  21),  sometimes  distinguished  from 
Him  (Gen.  xxii.  15,  <fcc;  xxiv.  7;  xxviii.  12,  &c),  and 
sometimes  presented  in  both  aspects  (Judges  ii.,  vi;  Zech.  i.). 
To  this  must  be  added  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom,  given  in 
the  books  of  Job  and  Proverbs.  As  the  Word  of  God  is 
represented  in  the  theocratic  sections  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  the  creative  principle  of  the  world,  so  Wisdom  appears 
with  somewhat  similar  functions  in  these  books.  At  one 
time  it  is  exhibited  as  an  attribute  of  God  (Prov.  iii.  19). 
At  another  it  is  strongly  personified,  so  as  to  become  rather 
the  creative  thought  of  God  than  a  quality  (Prov.  viii.  22). 
Again  it  is  described  as  proceeding  from  God  as  the 
principle  of  creation  and  objective  to  Him.  In  these  and 
kindred  passages  (Job  xv.  7,  ifcc.)  it  is  on  the  way  to 
become  hypostatized. 

The  Hebrew  conception  is  partially  associated  with  the 
Greek  in  the  case  of  Aristobulus,  the  predecessor  of  Philo, 
and,  according  to  the  fathers,  the  founder  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  He  speaks  of  Wisdom  in  a  way  reminding  us 
of  the  book  of  Proverbs.  The  pseudo-Solomonic .  Booh 
of  Wisdom  (generally  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  an 
Alexandrian  flourishing  somewhere  between  Aristobulus 
and  Philo)  deals  both  with  the  Wisdom  and  with  the  Logos. 
It  fails  to  hypostatize  either.  But  it  represents  the  former 
as  the  framer  of  the  world,  as  the  power  or  spirit  of  God, 
active  alike  in  the  physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  ethical 
domain,  and  apparently  objective  to-  God.  Points  of 
affinity  between  the  Hellenic  and  Hebrew  conceptions  are 
also  seen  in  the  books  of  Maccabees  (see,  e.g.,  2  Mace 
iii.  3S).  In  these  instances,  however,  and  even  in  Philo, 
the  Hebrew  elements  are  only  partially  grasped  and 
appropriated.  In  the  Targums,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
three  doctrines  of  the  word,  the  angel,  and  the  wisdom  of 
God  converge  in  a  very  definite  conception.  In  the  Jewish 
theology  God  is  represented  as  purely  transcendent,  having 
no  likeness  of  nature  with  man,  and  making  no  personal 
entrance  into  history.  Instead  of  the  immediate  relation 
of  God  to  the  world  the  Targums  introduce  the  ideas  of 
the  MSmrd  (word)  and  the  Skecluiul  This  Memra,  or,  as  it 
is  also  designated,  DibbUrd,  is  an  hypostasis  that  takes  the 
place  of  God  when  direct  intercourse  with  man  is  in  view. 
In  all  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  where 
anthropomorphic  terms  are  used  of  God,  the  Mcmra  is 
substituted  for  God.  The  Memra  proceeds  from  God, 
and  retains  tho  creaturely  relation  to  God.  It  does  not 
seem  to  havo  been  identified  with  the  Messiah.2 

s  Cf.  the  Tnrgum  of  Oukelos  on  the  Pentateuch  under  Gon.  vli.  16, 
xvii.  2,  xxi.  20 ;  Exod.  xix.  IQ,  &c.  ;  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on 
Numb.  vii.  3P,  &c. 
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The  Jebrew  Logos  and  the  Old  Testament  doctrine 
reach  their  climax  in  the  prologue  to  John's  Gospel.  The 
three  conceptions  of  the  active  Word,  the  Angel,  and  the 
Wisdom  of-  God,  which  bad  been  fused  in  the  Rabbinical 
idea  of  a  Memra,  meet  there  iu  the  final  grandeur  of  the 
Word  of  God  incarnate  The  question  of  the  genesis  of 
the  Johannine  doctrine  has  been  greatly  debated.  There 
is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  John's  terms  and 
Philo's.  But  this  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  John  and 
Phik)  made  use  of  the  same  inherited  phraseology  for  the 
expression  of  their  several  doctrines.  The  Johannine 
doctrine  is  not  derived  from  the  Philonic.  The  Logos  of 
Philo  is  distinctively  reason ;  the  Logos  of  John  is  Word. 
The  one  is  metaphysical ;  the  other  is  theological  In 
Philo  the  Logos  is  the  divine  principle  that  creates  and 
sustains.  In  John  the  Logos  who  creates  also  redeems. 
In  Philo  the  Logos  hovers  midway  between  the  personal 
and  the  impersonal.  In  John  he  is  a  distinct  personality. 
To  Philo  the  idea  of  an  incarnation  of  God  is  alien  and 
abhorrent.  The  heart  of  John's  doctrine  is  the  historical 
fact  that  the  Word  was  made  flesh.  ' 

Iu  many  of  tlie  early  Christian  writers,  as  well  as  in  the  heterodox 
schools,  the  Logos  doctrine  is  influenced  by  the  Greek  idea.  The 
Syrian  Gnostic  Basilides  held  (according  to  Irenaeus,  i.  24)  that  the 
Logos  or  Word  emanated  from  the  ruvs,  or  personified  reasoD,  as 
this  latter  emanated  from  the  unbegotten  Father.  The  completest 
type  of  Gnosticism,  the  Valentinian,  regarded  Wisdom  as  the\last 
of  the  series  of  eons  that  emanated  from  the  original  Being*  or 
Father,  and  the  Logos  as  an  emanation  from  the  first  two  principles 
that  issued  from  God,  Reason  (vovs)  and  Truth.  Justin  Martyr,  the 
first  of  the  sub-anostolic  fathers,  taught  that  God  produced  of  His 
own  nature  a  rational  power  (ovvap-iv  rtva  Xoytienv),  His  agent  in 
creation,  who  now  became  man  in  Jesus  (Dial.  c.  Tryph. ,  chap.  48, 
60).  He  affirmed  also  the  action  of  the  \6yos.  avtpntniK&f  (Apol.. 
i.  46;  ii.  13,  ic).  With  Tatian  (Cohort,  ad.  Gr.,  chap.  5,  &c.) 
the  Logos  is  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  reason  that  comes  into 
being  as  the.  sharer  of  God's  rational  power.  With  Athenagoras 
(Suppl.,  chap.  9,  10)  He  is  the  prototype  of  the  world  and  the 
energizing  principle  (iJe'a /ecu  tvioyeta)  of  things.  Theopliilus  (Ad 
Aulchjc,  ii.  10,  24)  taught  that  the  Logos  was  in  eternity  with 
God  as  the  \6yos  ivStdderos,  the  counsellor  of  God,  and  that  when 
the  world  was  to  be  created  God  sent  forth  this  counsellor 
(trup.flov\oi)  from  Himself  as  the  \6yos  irpotpopitcds,  yet  so  that  the 
begotten  Logos  did  not  cease  to  be  a  part  of  Himself.  With 
Hippolytus  (llefut.,  x.  32,  &c. )  the  Logos,  produced  of  Go<rs  own 
substance,  is  both  the  divine  intelligence  that  appears  in  the  world 
aa  the  Son  of  Goo\,  and  the  idea  of  the  universe  immanent  in  God. 
The  early  Sabellians  (comp.  Euaeb.,  Hist.  Eccl.,  vi.  33  ;  .Athan., 
Contra  Arian.,  iv. )  held  that  the  Logos  was  a  faculty  of  God,  the 
divine  reason,  immanent  in  God  eternally,  but  not  in  distinct  per- 
sonality prior  to  the  historical  manifestation  in  Christ.  Origeu, 
referring  the  act  of  creation  to  eternity  instead  of  to  time,  affirmed 
the  eternal  personal  existence  of  the  Logos.  In  relation  to  God 
this  Logos  or  Son  was  a  copy  of  the  original,  and  as  such  inferior 
to  that.  In  relation  to  the  world  he  was  its  prototype,  the  ISta 
Ittwr,  and  its  redeeming  power  (Contra  Ceh.,  v.  608;  Frag,  de 
frincip.,  i.  4;  De  Princip.  L  109,  324). 

Literature.— In  addition  to  the  hiBtori.es  of  phflosophy  {e.g.,  those  of  RItter, 
Ueberweg,  Zeller,  Ac.),  the  commentaries  on  John's  Gospel  (LUcke,  Gixlet.  West- 
cow.  Ac.),  and  the  systems  of  Biblical  theology  (Oeliler,  Sclmlt*,  Immer,  Weiss, 
Ac),  the  following  writings  deserve  special  notice: — Sclilirer,.  Lthib.  tier 
y.-T.  Zeitgeiehiehle ;  Hausrath.  Seit'Teitamentlie/te  Zeitgeschichte;  Helnze, 
Lehrt  torn  Lcgoi  in  tier  grlechischen  Phitotophie;  Soulier,  La  Doctrine  da 
Logot:  Gfrbrer,  Philo;  Siegfried,  Philo;  Dnehne,  Getchiehtliche  Darttellung 
tier  Judiuh-alezandrinuehen  Rcligioni- Philosophic:  Doiner,  History  of  the  De* 
ttlopment  of  the  Doctrine  of  tlic  Person  of  Christ ;  Huber,  Phitotophie  der  Kirchen- 
m:.  r  ;  Weber,  System  der  AU-Synagogalcn Paldstinisehen  Theologie;  Grosstnann, 
Qucttioncs  Philonem  (S.  D.  F.  S.) 

LOGRONO,  an  inland  province  of  Spain,  the  smallest 
of  the  eight  modern  divisions  of  Old  Castile,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Burgos,  Alava,  and  Navarre,  on  the  E.  by 
Navarre  and  Zaragoza,  on  the  S.  by  Soria,  and  on  the  W. 
by  Burgos.  The  area  is  1945  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1877  of  174,425.  It  belongs  entirely  to  the 
basin  of  the  river  Ebro,  which  forms  its  northern  boundary 
except  for  a  short  distance  near  San.  Vicente,  and  is  now 
navigable  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  province ; 
its  drainage  takes  place  chiefly  by  the  rivers  Tiron,  Oja, 
Najerilla,  Iregua,  Leza,  Cidacos,  and  Alhama,  all  flowing 
in  a  north-easterly  direction.     The   portion  skirting   the 


Ebro  forms  a  spacious  and  for  the  most  part  fertile 
undulating  plain,  called  La  Rioja  in  its 'western  part;  but 
in  the  south  Logrofio  is  considerably  broken  up  by 
offshoots  from  the  sierras,  which  separate  that  river  from. 
the  Douio.  In  the  east  the  Cerro  de  Lorenzo  rises  to  a 
height  of  about  7725  feet,  and  in  the  soutlt  the  Pico  Santa 
Ines  is  upwards  of  7380  feet.  The  mineral  resources, 
which  are  believed  to  be  considerable,  are  as  yet 
undeveloped.  The  products  of  the  province  are  chiefly 
cereals,  good  oil  and  wine  (especially  in  the  Rioja),  fruit 
(except  oranges  and  lemons),  silk,  flax,  aiid  honey.  The 
industries,  which  are  unimportant,  include  spinning  and 
weaving.  Logrofio  is  traversed  by  the  Ebro  valley  railway, 
which  connects  Miranda  del  Ebro  with  Zaragoza ;  on  this 
line  are  situated  all  the  towns  of  the  province  with  a 
population  exceeding  5000 — Haro,  Logrofio.  Calahorra, 
and  Alfaro. 

Logeono,  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge  of  twelve  arches,  dating  from 
1138  ;  the  surrounding  plain  is  well  cultivated  and  fertile, 
producing  the  rich  Rioja  wine.  The  city  is  the  seat  of 
the  usual  provincial  authorities,  civil  and  military.  It 
"has  a  theatre,  and  several  hospitals  and  convents.  The 
parish  church  claims  great  antiquity.  The  population 
in  1877  was  13,393  :  the  trade  and  industries  are  unini- 
Dortant. 

The,  district  of  Logrono  was  in  ancient  times  inhabited  by  the 
Beroncs  or  Verones  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  their  Varia  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  modern  suburb  of  the  city  of  Ixigioiio  now  known 
as  Varea  or  Barea.  The  place  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors  in 
the  8th  centuiy,  but  was  epeedily  retaken  by  the  Christians,  and 
under  the  name  of  Lucroniits  appears  with  frequency  in  mediaeval 
history.  Logrono  was  the  birthplace  of  the  painter  Navarrete 
(el  Mudo)  and  of  Espartero  :  the  latter  died  there  on  January  9, 
1879. 

LOGWOOD  is  a  valuable  dye-wood,  the  product  of  a 
leguminous  tree,  Hmmatoxylon  campechianum,  native  of 
Central  America,  and  grown  also  in  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  The  tree  attains  a  height  not  exceeding  40  feet, 
and  if  said  to  be  ready  for  felling  when  about  ten  years 
old.  The  wood,  deprived  of  its  bark  and  the  sap-wood,  is 
sent  into  the  market  in  the  form  of  large  blocks  and 
billets.  It  is  very  hard  and  dense,  and  externally  has  a 
dark  brownish-red  colour ;  but  it  is  less  deeply  coloured 
within.  The  best  qualities  come  from  Campeachy,  but  it 
is  obtained  there  only  in  small  quantity.  A  large  export 
trade  in  logwood  of  good  quality  is  carried  on  from  Hon- 
duras and  Jamaica,  and  inferior  qualities  are  exported 
from  St  Domingo,  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  <fcc.  The  wood 
was  introduced  into  Europe  as  a  dyeing  substance  soon 
after  the  discovery  of  America,  but  for  many  years  (from 
1581  to  1662)  its  use  in  England  was  prohibited  by- 
legislative  enactment  on  account  of  the  inferior  dyes  which 
at  first  were  produced  by  its  employment. 

The  colouring  principle  of  logwood  exists  in  the  timber  in  the 
form  of  a  glucosiac,  from  which  it  is  liberated  as  hematoxylin  o;- 
hematin  by  fermentation.  Hematoxylin  was  first  isolated  by 
Chevreul  in  1810,  and  its  constitution  was  subsequently  investi- 
gated hy  Erdmann,  who  found  it  to  have  the  formula  C16H140t;. 
It  forms  two  crystalline  hydrates,  the  principal  combination  being 
with  three  molecules  of  water.  This  hydrate,  C16H]4Os  +  3H.O,  is 
a  colourless  body  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolv- 
ing freely  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  By  exposure  to  the  air, 
especially  in  alkaline  solutions,  hematoxylin  is  rapidly  oxidized 
into  haematein,  with  the  development  of  a  fine  purple  colour.  The 
reaction  consists  in  the  elimination  of  two  atoms  of  hydi< 
thus: — hematoxylin  hydrate  (C„H14(>€  +  3HjO)  +  0—  hemnHn 
(Cj«H,.0,  +  3H20)  +  H,0.  This  reaction  of  hematoxylin  is  exceed* 
itigly  rapid  and  delicate,  rendering  that  body  a  valuable  laboratory 
test  for  alkalies.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  difference  of  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  between  colourless  hematoxylin  and  coloured  haematein 
is  precisely  that  which  exists  between  the  white  and  the  blue  forms 
of  indigo.  By  the  action  of  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acidi 
hxmatein  is  easily  reduced  to  hematoxylin. 
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Logwood  is  prepared  for  use  rjy  dyers,  &c. ,  in  the  form  of  chips 
and  raspings,  and  us  a  solid  brittle  black  extract.  Chipped  log- 
woud  is  moistened  with  water  and  spread  in  thin  layers  till  a  gentle 
fermentation  sets  up,  whereby,  under  the  influence  of  liberated 
ammonia,  hematoxylin  is  formed  from  the  glucoside.  By  exposure 
to  the  air,  through  repeated  turnings  of  the  mass,  luematein  is 
developed  from  the  hematoxylin,  and  the  chips  gradually  become, 
coated  with  the  brilliant  metallic  green  crystals  of  hrematein. 
Logwood  extract,  largely  used  in  calico  printing,  is  obtained  from 
oxidized  chips  and  raspings  by  lixiviation,  the  solution  being  con- 
centrated at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible 

The  principal  use  of  logwood  is  for  dyeing  wool  and 
woollen  goods,  on  which  it  produces,  with  various  mordants, 
shades  of  blue  from  a  light  lavender  to  a  dense  blue-black, 
according  to  the  amount  of  logwood  used.  It  is  more 
employed  in  combination  with  other  dye-stuffs  than  as  the 
sole  tinctorial  agent,  the  best  and  most  permanent  blacks 
on  wool,  known  as  woaded  blacks,  being  first  dyed  blue  i.n 
the  indigo  vat,  and  finished  black  with  logwood  and 
bichromate  of  potash.  In  calico-printing  logwood  is  used 
to  produce  steam  purples,  for  the  production  of  which  the 
calico  is  mordanted  with  stannate  of  soda,  and  printed  with 
a  strong  solution  of  logwood  extract  thickened  with  starch. 
By  steaming,  the  hasmatein  of  the  logwood  combines  with 
bin  oxide  of  tin  precipitated  in  the  fibre,  and  thus  develops 
a  bright  purple  colour.  Logwood  blacks,  which  are  a 
standard  product  of  print  works,  are  produced  by  mordant- 
ing with  iron  liquor,  passing  the  calico  through  a  logwood 
solution,  and  developing  and  fixing  the  colour  by  treatment 
with  a  weak  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  Logwood 
blacks  assume  a  bright  red  tint  by  the  action  of  dilute 
acids,  a  test  by  which  they  can  readily  be  distinguished 
from  aniline  and  other  fast  blacks.  Logwood  is  also  largely 
used  in  the  preparation  of  Ink  (q.v.),  and  to  a  small  extent 
in  mediciue.  The  imports  of  logwood  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  year  1880  amounted  to  69,280  tons, 
the  estimated  value  of  which -was  £192,392. 

LOHARDAGA,  or  Lohaedugga,  a  district  in  the  lieu- 
tenant-governorship of  Bengal,  India,  between  22°  20' 
and  24°  39'  N.  lat.  and  83°  22'  and  85°  56'  E.  long., 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Haz&ribagh  and  GayA,  on  the 
N.W.  and  W.  by  Mirzapur  district  and  Sargtija  and 
Jashpur  states,  and  on  the  S.E.  and  E.  by  Sinhbhum  and 
Manbhum  districts.  It  comprises  Chutia  Nagpur  proper, 
and  the  Palamau  subdivision.  Chutia  Nagpur  is  an  ele- 
vated table-land,  forming  the  central  and  south-eastern 
portion  of  Lohardaga  district ;  its  surface  is  undulating, 
and  the  slopes  of  the  depressions  lying  between  the  ridges 
are  cut  into  terraces  covered  with  rice.  Palamau,  which 
forms  the  north-western  portion  of  the  district,  consists 
on  the  east  and  south  of  spurs  thrown  off  from  the  plateaus 
of  Hazaribagh  and  Chutia  Nagpur,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  tract  is  a  tangled  mass  of  isolated  peaks  and  long 
irregular  stretches  of  broken  hills.  The  average  elevation 
of  Palamau  is  about  1200  feet  above  sea-level,  but  some 
peaks  rise  to  over  3000  feet.  This  part  of  the  district 
contains  no  level  areas  Of  any  extent,  except  the  valleys 
of  the  North  Koel  and  Anianat  rivers,  to  which  rice  cul- 
tivation is  confined.  The  principal  rivers  of  Lohardaga 
are  the  Subarnarekka  and  the  North  and  South  Koel. 
The  entire  district  was  probably  at  oue  time  overgrown 
with  dense  forest,  but  the  forest  area  has  been  continually 
dwindling,  owing  to  the  spread  of  cultivation  and  the 
practice  of  girdling  the  sdl  trees  for  resin. 

The  census  of  1872  disclosed  a  total  population  of  1,237,123 
(621,548  males  and  <j  1 5 , f> 7 5  females),  spread  overall  area  of  12,044 
square  miles  ;  of  these  only  91  wore  returned  as  Europeans  ami  3 
as  of  mixed  raoo.  The  aboriginal  element  is  very  Strongly  repre- 
sented— the  Mund.ia  numbering  163,051;  Kols,  132,101;  and 
Uraons,  151,810.  The  most  numerous  among  the  semi-aboriginal 
tribes  are— the  Bhuiyas,  45,008;  Kharwars,  33,573;  Bhogtas, 
33,452;  and  Dosadhs,  25,223.  The  Hindus  number  741,952,  and 
Mohammedans  58,211.  The  Christian  population. is  larger  than  in 
anv  other  Bengal  district,   except  the   metropolitan   one   of  the 


Twenty-four  Parganas.  In  1872  the  total  Christian  population 
numbered  12,781,  of  whom  12,687  were  natives,  nearly  all  be- 
longing to  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Munda's  and  Uraons.  Most  of 
them  arc  poor,  but  they  possess  considerable  influence,  and  are 
rising  in  public  esteem.  The  two  missions  are  the  German  Lutheran 
and  Chureh  of  England,  which  successfully  work  together  side  by 
side.  The  population  is  entirely  rural,  Banclii  town  (12.086) 
being  the  only  place  with  more  than  5000  inhabitants.  Rice  forms 
the  staple  crop  ;  other  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  Indian  corn,  millets, 
peas,  gram,  oilseeds,  pan,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  Opium  cultivation 
was  introduced  in  1869,  and  in  1874-75  yielded  245  cwts.  There 
are  two  small. tea  plantations.  Mildew  and  blights  occasionally 
attack  the  crops  ;  droughts  seldom  affect  any  considerable  area 
The  principal  trading  place  is  Garwa  in  Palamau.  Stick  lac,  resin, 
catechu,  silk  cocoons,  hides,  oil-seeds,  ghi,  cotton,  and  iron  are  her» 
collected  for  exportation;  while  rice  and  other  food  grains,  brass 
vessels,  piece  goods,  blankets,  broadcloth,  silk,  salt,  tobacco,  spices, 
drugs,  and  beads  are  brought  to  market  for  local  consumption. 
The  manufactures  consist  of  shell-lac,  inferior  articles  of  brass  and 
iron  work,  coarse  cloth,  blankets,  mats,  baskets,  rope,  and  lude 
pottery.  Iron,  lime,  and  soapstone  are  worked  in  small  quantities; 
gold  is  washed  by  the  poorer  classes  from  the  sands  of  the  rivers. 
An  important  coal-bearing  tract,  known  as  the  Daltongauj  coal- 
field, covers  an  area  of  nearly  200  square  miles,  and  lies  partly  in 
the  valley  of  the  Koel  river,  nnd  partly  in  that  of  the  Amanat. 
The  net  revenue  of  the  district  in  1870-71  was  £29,900,  and  the 
expenditure  £22,563  The  schools  in  1876-77  numbered  303, 
with  8088  pupils.  The  climate  of  the  table-land  of  Chutia  Nagpur 
is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  India,  except  the 
lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayas.  The  hot  weather  extends  over 
almost  six  weeks,  commencing  about  the  20th  April,  but  is  never 
really  oppressive.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  the  middle  of  June 
to  about  the  first  week  in  October.  The  principal  diseases  are 
malarious  fever  and  rheumatism  of  a  severe  type. 

LOIRE  (Lat.,  Liger),  the  first  of  the  rivers  of  France  in 
length  of  course  (626  miles)  and  extent  of  basin  (44,979 
square  miles),  has  its  headwaters  in  the  great  central 
plateau,  and  is  considered  to  take  its  rise  in  the  Gerbier  de 
Jonc,  in  the  department  of  Ardecbe,  at  a  height  of  4504 
feet  above  the  sea, — though  the  Allier  branch,  which  has  its 
source  about  30  miles  west,  in  the  department  of  Lozere,  at 
the  foot  of  Maure  de  la  Gardille,  4668  feet  above  the  sea, 
has  an  almost  equal  course.  The  two  streams  continue  to 
run  parallel  till  the  upper  Loire  turns  westward  and  is 
joined  by  the  Allier  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nevers.  All 
the  more  important  affluents  of  the  upper  and  middle  part 
of  the  Loire — as  the  Cher,  the  Indre,  the  Vienne,  respect- 
ively 198,  152,  and  231  miles  in  length — have  their  gather- 
ing grounds  in  the  central  plateau.  In  the  north-east  the 
basin  of  the  Seine  comes  so  close  (at  one  place  to  within  6 
or  7  miles)  that  the  versant  towards  the  Loire  has  hardly 
anything  to  contribute  ;  and  it  is  not  till  within  65  miles  of 
the  estuary  that  we  find  an  important  tributary,  the  Maine, 
bringing  down  the  drainage  of  the  Brittany  plateau.  At 
certain  seasons  the  Loire  is  navigable  for  ships  as  far  as 
Nantes  (33  miles),  for  boats  as  far  as  La  Noirie  (other  518 
miles),  and  for  rafts  as  far  as  Retournac ;  but  for  six 
months  of  the  year  navigation  is  practically  impossible. 

In  the  volume  of  water  there  is  all  the  irregularity  of  a  mountain 
torrent;  at  the  Bee  d'AUier,  for  instance, — the  meeting  point  of  the 
two  head  streams, — while  the  maximum  current  is  353,200  cubic 
feet  per  eecoud,  the  minimus]  is  10,600  cubic  feet,  and  above 
Orleans  the  range  lies  between  31,800  and  850.  During  the  drought 
of  summer  thin  and  feeble  streams  thread  their  way  between  the 
sandbanks  of  the  channel ;  while  at  other  times  &  stupendous  flood 
pout's  down  and  submerges  wide  reaches  of  land.  In  the  middle 
part  of  its  course  the  Loiro  traverses  the  western  portion  of  the 
undulating  Paris  basin,  with  its  Tertiary  marls,  sands,  and  clays, 
and  the  alluvium  carried  off  from  these  renders  its  lower  channel 
inconstant ;  the  rest  of  the  drainage  area  is  occupied  by  crystallino 
rocks,  over  the  hard  surface  of  which  the  water,  undiminished  by 
absorption,  flows  rapidly  into  the  streams.  A  fall  of  from  3  to  4 
inches  over  the  whole  river  basin  is  sufficient  to  pour  35,320,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  into  the  channels.  When  tin*  rain  is  general 
over  the  whole  area,  the  floods  on  the  different  tributaries  reaeli  the 
main  river  at  different  times  ;  but  when,  through  any  cause,  two  or 
more  of  them  arrive  at  the  same  time,  inundations  of  the  most  serious 
character  result.  Attempts  to  control  the  rivormust  have  begun  at 
a  very  early  (late,  and  by  tno  close  of  the  Middlo  Ages  the  bed  between 
Orleans  and  Augers  was  enclosed  by  dykes  10  to  13  feet  high.     Ill 
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T733  a  double  line  of  dykes  or  turtia  23  feet  high  was  compl  I  1 
from  Bco  d' Allier  downwards.  This  great  work  had,  however,  the 
serious  defect  that  the  channel  was  so  much  narrowed  that  the 
embankments  are  almost  certain  to  give  wayas  soon  as  the  water  rises 
16  feet  (the  average  rise  is  about  14,  and  in  1S46  it  was  more  than 
22i.  In  more  modem  times  the  importance  of  the  water-way  from  the 
sea  to  Nil/  -  li  1  to  the  embanking  of  the  lower  part  of  the  o 
but  instead  of  a  dep>h  of  16  feet  being  secured,  as  the  engineers 
anticipated,  there  is  i.o  more  at  full  tide  than  13  feet  One  of  the 
practical  results  of  this  state  «f  matters  ha;  been  the  commercial 

.iprnent  of  Saint  Nazaire  and  Paimbceuf,  and  the  comparative 

decline  of  Xantes  as  a  great  shipping  port.     Besides  the  general 

embankments  of  the  river,  several  of  the  towns  along  the  Loire  have 

1  special  works  to  defend  themselves  n  :'<>ods  ; 

most  exposed  of  all,  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  dyke. 

us  schemes  for  the  systematic  regulation  of  the  Loire  have 

been  discussed.     It  has  been  proposed  to  coustruct  in  the  upper 

vs   of  the   several  affluents  a  number  of  gigantic   dams  or 

:  eoirs  from  which  the  water,  stored  during  flood,  could  be  let 
off  Into  the  iner  as  required.     A  reservoir  of  this  kind,  formed  by 

ngineer  Mathieu  at  the  village  of  Piuay,  about  IS  miles  above 
Roanne,  and  ipable  of  retaining  from  3500  to  4500  million  cubic 
feet  of  water,  has  greatly  diminished  the  f^rce   of  the   Hoods  at 

one,  and  maintained  the  comparative  equilibrium  of  the  current 
hiring  the  dry  season.  There  is  a  canal  (157  miles)  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Loire  between  Koanne  and  Briare  ;  and  the  Canal  du 
Herri  connects   this   with   the  navigable  part  of  the  Cher.     The 

il  du  Centre  extends  from  Digoin  on  the  Loire  to  Chalon  on 

;  the  Canal  du  Nivernais  and  the  canals  starting  from 

Orleans  and  Briare  communicate  with  the  Seine  ;  and  the  Nantes 

]  opens  up  the  way  to  Lnrient,  Brest,  and  Diuan.  The  canals 
of  the  Sauldre  and  the  Dive  (20  and  26  miles  respectively!  are 
mainly  for  irrigation  purposes. 

See  H.  Blerzy,  Torrents,  Jkuvts,  el  canaiuc  de  la  France  (Paris, 
1S78),  and  his  papers  in  Rev.  clcs  Deux  Months,  February  and  llaich 

LOIRE,  a  department  of  central  France,  made  up  of 
.he  old  district  of  Forez  and  portions  of  Beaujolais  and 
Lyonnais,  all  formerly  included  in  the  province  of  Lyonnais, 
lies  between  45°  15'  and  46°  15'  N.  lat.  and  between 
10'  and  4°  45'  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N".  by  the 
department  of  Saone  et-Loire,  on  the  E.  by  those  of  Rhone 
and  Iscre,  on  the  S.  by  Ardeche  and  Haute'-Loire,  and  on 
the  \V.  by  Puy  de  Dome  and  Allier.  Its  extreme  length 
is  78  miles  fror»  north-west  to  south-east,  and  its  extreme 
breadth  from  east  to  west  is  about  43  miles,  the  area 
being  1838  square  miles.  Until  1790  it  constituted  a 
single  department  along  with  that  of  Rhone.  About  an 
eighth  part  of  the  whole  area  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Rhone.  The  Loire,  which  has  a  fall  within  the  department 
from  1 365  feet  to  886  feet,  traverses  alternately  a  series  of 
narrow  gorges  and  of  broad  platns,  the  beds  of  ancient 
lakes,  including  that  of  Forez  between  St  Rambert  and 
Fours,  and,  lower  down,  that  of  Roanne.  Of  its  affluents 
the  most  important  are  the  Lignon  du  Nord,  the  beautiful 
valley  of  which  has  been  called  "  La  Suisse  Forezienne,"  and 
the  Aix  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  the  Ondaine  (on  which 

1  the  industrial  towns  of  Chambon-Feugerolles  and 
I'irminy),  the  Furens,  and  the  Rhin.     To  the  Rhone  the 

rtment  contributes  the  Gier,  upon  which  are  situated 
the  industrial  towns  of  St  Chamond  and  Rive  de  Gier,  and 
which  bums  a  navigable  channel  to  the  Rhone  at  Qivors. 
From  Mont  !'i  I  at  descends  theDcome,  in  the  valley  of  which 
the  workshops  of  Annonay  begin.  In  the  west  are  the  Forez 
•mountains,  which  separate  the  Loire  basin  from  that  of  the 
Allier;  their  highest  point  (Pierre  sur  Haute,  5381  feet) 
.s  12  mile3  west  from  Montbrisou.  They  sink  gradually 
t'. wards  the  north,  and  are  successively  called  Bois  Noirs 
(  1239  feet),  from  their  woods,  and  Monts  de  la  Madeleine 
(3600  to  1640  feet).  In  the  east  the  Rhone  and  Loire 
basins  are  separated  by  Mont  Pilat  (4705  feet)  at  the  north 
e  tremicy  of  the  Cevennes,  and  by  the  hills  of  Lyonnais, 

ir°,  Beaujolais,  and  Charoluis,  none  of  which  rise 
her   than    2950   or   3280   feet.     The   climate   of  the 

utment  varies  according  to  the  elevation  :  on  the 
heights -it  is  cold  and  healthy,  unwholesome  in  the  marshy 
plain  of    Forez,  mild  in  the  valley  of   the  Rhone.     The 


annual  rainfall  is  39  37  inches  on  the  Forez  mountains, 
but  only  24-79  at  Roanne.  More  than  half  of  the  area 
consists  of  arable  lands ;  one-seventh  is  occupied  by  forests, 
and  one-seventh  by  meadows. 

The  plains  of  Forez  aiid  Koanne  are  the  two  most  important 
agricultural  districts,  but  the  total  production  of  grain  within  the 
department  is  insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  population. 
The  pasture  lauds  of  Forez  support  a  large  number  of  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  and  pigs.  Fairly  good  red  wine  is  also  grown  within 
the  department  ;  potatoes,  leguminous  plants,  beetroot,  hemp,  and 
colza  are  also  cultivated.  Poultry  ,i:e  reared,  and  bee-keeping  is 
a  considerable  industry.  Among  the  hills  replantation  has  been 
set  on  foot.  The  Bois  Noir  forests  yield  good-sized  piues  and  large 
quantities  of  wood  for  mining  purposes.  The  so-called  Lyon; 
chestnuts  are  to  a  large  extent  obtained  from  Forez  ;  the  woods  and 
pasture  lands  of  Pilat  yield  medicinal  plants,  such  as  mint.  The 
chief  wealth  of  the  department,  however,  lies  iu  the  coal  deposits 
in  the  St  Etienne  basin,  the  second  in  importance  in  France.  The 
basin,  which  stretches  from  south-west  to  north-east  between 
Finuiuy  and  Rive  de  Gier,  is  about  20  miles  in  length  and  5  in 
breadth.  In  1S81  the  output  amounted  to  3,454,612  tons  of  coal 
and  anthracite,  giving  employment  to  12,000  workmen  below  ana 
5000  above.  The  presence  of  coal  has  naturally  encouraged  various 
fonus  of  the  metal-working  industries.  At  St  Etienne  there  is  a 
national  factory  of  arms,  in  which  as  many  as  6000  have  been 
employed;  apart  from  other  factories  of  the  same  kind  carried  on 
by  private  individuals,  the  production  of  hardware  occupies  700i) 
persons ;  locks,  comjnon  cutlery,  chain  cables  for  the  mines,  files, 
and  nails  are  also  made.  Cast  steel  is  largely  manufactured,  tb« 
aggregate  production  of  all  sorts  of  steel  amounting  in- 1880  to 
114,629  tons  ;  the  Loire  workshops  supply  the  heaviest  construc- 
tions required  in  naval  architecture.  The  glass  industry  has  its 
centre  at  Rive  de  Gier.  St  Etienne  employs  more  than  60,004 
persons  in  the  fabrication  of  silk  ribbons,  to  an  annual  value 
of  £4,000,000  ;  over'and  above  this  must  be  reckoned  the  manu- 
facture of  elastic  ribbons  and  laces,  and  the  dressing  of  raw  silks. 
The  arrondissement  of  Roanne  manufactures  cotton  stuffs  upon 
11,000  looms,  each  employing  three  persons.  That  of  Montbrisou 
produces  table  linen.  In  the  mountains  between  Haute-Loire  and 
Puy  de  Dome  the  women  make  black  laces  and  embroidery.  The 
department  has  numerous  flonr-mills,  paper  works,  tanyards,  boat- 
building yards,  silk-spinning  works,  and  velvet,  plush,  and  hat 
factories.  There  are  three  arrondissements — St  Etienne,  Montbrisoni 
and  Roanne.  -Th*.  capita!  is  St  Etienne.  The  population,  290,903 
in  1801,  was  590,613  in  1876. 

LOIRE,  Haute-,  a  department  of  central  France,  made 
up  of  Velay  and  portions  of  Vivarais  arid  Gevaudan,  three 
districts  formerly  belonging  to  the  old  province  oi 
Languedoc,  of  a  portion  of  Forez  formerly  belonging  tc 
Lyonnais,  and  of  a  portion  of  lower  Auvergne,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Puy  de  Dome  and  Loire,  on  the  E.  by  Loire 
and  Ardeche,  on  the  S.  by  Ardeche  and  Lozere,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Lozere  and  Cantal,  and  lies  between  44°  40' 
and  45°  25'  N.  lat,  and  between  3°  5'  and  4°  30'  E.  long., 
having  an  extreme  length  of  68  miles,  a  maximum  breadth 
of  54  miles,  and  an  area  of  1916  miles.  It  belongs  almost 
wholly  to  the  Loire  basin,  but  a  few  square  kilometres 
to  the  north  of  Mpnt  Mezenc  are  drained  by  the  Erieux, 
a  tributary  of  the  Rhone.  The  highest  point,  Mont 
Mezenc,  on  the  borders  of  Ardeche,  is  5745  feet;  it 
belongs  to  the  Cevennes  system,  which  sends  ramifications 
throughout  the  entire  department,  giving  it  a  mean 
altitude  of  2950  feet.  Reckoning  from  cast  to  west  are 
the  Boutieres,  the  Mi5gal  or  Meygal,  the  Velay  hills,  those 
of  La  Margeride,  and  finally  the  Luguet.  The  first 
mentioned  ridge  separates  Haute-Loire  from  Ardeche,  and 
ranges  from  3280  -to  4590  feet ;  it  has  a  crust  of  lava 
tflrown  out  from  Mont  Mezenc;  efforts  towards  replanta- 
tion are  being  made.  Meygal  presents  a  series  of  jagged 
peaks,  recalling  the  Pyrenees  on  a  small  scale.  It  also  has 
been  covered  by  an  immense  flow  of  lava  si  me  37  miles 
long  and  490  feet  thick,  through  which  the  Loire  has 
forced  a  passage  by  means  of  gorges  more  than  1600  feet 
in  depth.  The  hitrhest  point  of  the  Meygal  properly  so 
-ailed  is  upwards  of  4590  feet.  The  Velay  hills,  which 
separate  the  Loire  from  the  Allier  (mean  height  about  3300 
feet);  consist  of  granitic  rocks  overlaid  with  the  eruptions 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  craters,  otic  of  which. 
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is  now  occupied  by  the  singular  lake  of  Boucher.  West- 
ward from  the  Allier  are  the  forest-clad  granitic  hills  of 
La  Margeride,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  nearly  5000  feet. 
The  Lnguet  massif  (3300  feet)  rises  in  the  north-west  of 
the  department  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alagnon,  a  tributary 
of  the  Allier.  The  river  Loire,  to  which  the  department 
owes  its  name,  enters  at  a  jJoiiit  16  miles  distant  from 
its  source,  and  2023  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Within  the  G3  miles  of  its  course  through  the  easteru 
portion  of  the  department,  first  in  a  northerly  and  after- 
wards in  a  north-easterly  direction,  it  falls  15G5  feet.  The* 
Allier,  which  joins  the  Loire  at  'Nevers,  traverses  the 
western  portion  of  Haute-Loire  in  a  northerly  direction, 
entering  at  a  point  25  miles  distant  from  its  source,  and 
2369  feet  above  the  sea  ;  it  traverses  a  narrow  and  deep 
valley  overhung  by  lofty  hills,  and  falls  1090  feet.  The 
chief  affluents  of  the  Loire  within  the  limits  of  the  depart- 
ment are  the  Borne  on  the  left,  joining  it  near  Puy,  and 
the  Lignon,  which  descends  from  the  Mezenc,  between  the 
Boutieres  and  Meygal  ranges,  on  the  right.  The  climate, 
owing  to  the  altitude,  the  northward  direction  of  the 
valleys,  and  the  winds  from  the  C'evennes,  is  cold,  the 
winters  being  long  and  rigorous.  Storms  and  violent 
rains  are  frequent  on  the  higher  grounds,  and  would  give 
rise  to  serious  inundations  were  not  the  rivers  for  the  most 
part  confined  within  deep  rocky  channels.  Two-fifths  of 
the  area  is  occupied  by  arable  lands,  one-fifth  by  natural 
meadow  and  by  orchards,  and  a  somewhat  smaller  propor- 
tion by  wood.  The  rest  consists  of  pasture  lands,  vine- 
yards, and  uncultivated  lands. 

Numerous  cattle  of  tin1  celebrated  Mezenc  breed  are  reared,  and 
also  sheep  and  mules.  The  crops  raised  are  wheat,  inesliu,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  maize,  potatoes  (in  large  quantity),  hemp,  colza,  and 
second-class  wine.  The  woods  yield  pine,  fir,  oak,  and  beech. 
Large  quantities  of  aromatic  and  pharmaceutical  plants  are  found 
in  the  Mezenc  massif.  The  department  has  two  coal  basins,  —those 
of  Brassac  an  1  Langeac,  both  on  the  Allier  ;  in  1S30  their  total 
output  was  225,153  tons.  Copper,  iron,  zinc,  argentiferous  lead, 
arsenic,  antimony,  barytes,  and  fluor  spar  are  also  obtained,  and 
there  are  good  quarries  of  trachyte  and  limestone,  as  well  as  nume- 
rous unutilized  mineral  springs.  Lacc-makingin  various  materials 
is  the  most  extensive  industry,  occupying  from  100,000  to  130,000 
persons,  and  producing  goods  to  the  annual  value  of  about 
£\, 000,000.  Ribbons  and  cloth  are  manufactured  to  some  extent, 
and  silk-dressing,  wool-spinning,  caoutchoue-making,  various  kinds 
of  smith  work,  paper-making,  glass-blowing,  brewing,  wood-sawing, 
and  flour-milling  are  also  earned  on.  There  are  three  anoudisse- 
ments — Puy,  Biioude,  and  Yssingeaux  ;  the  capital  is  Pay.  The 
l»opulation  in  1S76  was  313,721. 

LOIRE-INFERIEURE,  a  -maritime  department  of 
western  Trance,  is  made  up  of  a  portion  of  Brittany  on  the 
right  and  of  the  district  of  Ketz  on  the  left  of  the  Loire, 
and  lies  between  16°  45'  and  47°  40'  N.  lat.  and  between 
55'  and  2°  32'  W.  long.,  being  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
ocean,  on  the  N.  by  Morbihan  and  llle-et-Vilaiue,  on  the 
E.  by  Maine-et-Loire,  and  on  the  S.  by.  Vendue.  Its 
greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  76  miles,  its  greatest 
breadth  65  miles,  and  its  area  2654  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  very  Hat,  and  the  highest  point,  in  the  north  on 
the  borders  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  is  only  377  feet.  The  line 
of  hillocks  skirting  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  known 
as  the  "sillon  cle  Bretagne,"  nowhere  attains  a  height  of 
265  feet;  below  Savenay  they  recede  from  the  river,  and 
the  meadows  givo  place  to  peat  bogs.  North  of  St  Nazaire 
the  Grande  Briere,  measuring  9  miles' by  6,  and  rising 
scarcely  10  feet  above  the  sea-level,  still,  supplies  old 
trees  which  can  bo  used  for  joiner  work ;  a  few  scattered 
villages  occur  on  the  more  elevated  spots,  but  communica- 
tion is  effected- chiefly  by  means  of  the  canals  which  inter- 
sect it.  The  district  on  the  south  of  the  Loire  lies  equally 
low;  its  most  salient  feature  is  the  lake  of  Grandlieu, 
covering  an  area  of  .27  square  miles,  and,  surrounded  by  low 
and  marshy  ground,  but  so  shallow  (6  5  feet  at  most)  that 


drainage  would  be  comparatively  easy.  The  Loire  has  n-. 
course  of  68  miles  within  the  department ;  its  width  above 
Nantes  varies  from  1300  to  3280  feet,  and  its  volume  at 
Nantes,  where  the  tide  begins  to  be  felt,  is  never  under 
700  cubic  metres  per  second.  It  has  numerous  islands. 
At  Paimboeuf  it  is  nearly  2  miles  broad,  but  narrows 
again  opposite  StNazaire  before  finally  entering  the  ocean. 
The  bed  is  not  sufficiently  regular  to  allow  easily  the 
passage  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  10  feet  of  water. 
Ou  the  left  bank  a  canal  of  9  miles  is  about  to  be  opened 
between  Pellerin,  where  the  dikes  which  protect  the  Loire 
valley  from  iuundation  terminate,  and  Pairubceuf.  The 
priucipal  towns  on  the  river  within  the  department  are 
Ancenis,  Nantes,  and  St  Nazaire  (one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  ports  of  France)  on  the  right, 
and  Paimbceuf  on  the  left.  The  chief  affluents  are  on 
the  right  the  Etdre  and  on  the  left  the  Sevre,  both 
debouching  at  Nantes.  The  Erdre  has  a  succession  of 
broad  lakes  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  first  class 
river ;  it  forms  part  of  the  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest. 
The  Sevre,  on  the  other  hand,  is  hemmed  in  by  picturesque 
hills ;  at  the  point  where  it  enters  the  department  it  flows 
past  the  famous  castle  of  Clisson.  Apart  from  the  Loire 
itself,  the  only  navigable  channel  of  importance  within  the 
department  is  the  Nantes  and  Brest  canal  already  referred 
to,  fed  by  the  Isac,  a  tributary  of  the  Vilaine,  which 
separates  Loire-Iuferieure  from  Ille-et-Vilaine  and  .Mor- 
bihan. The  climate  partakes  of  the  general  Armorican 
character  in  respect  of  humidity,  but  is  Girondine  in  its 
inilduess.  At  Nantes  the  mean  annual  temperature  is 
54°'7  Fahr.,  and  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
rainy  days,  the  annual  rainfall  being  25-6  inches.  Of 
the  entire  area  nearly  two-thirds  is  arable  ;  one-seventh 
is  occupied  by  meadows ;  and  vineyards,  woods,  heath, 
lake3,  pools,  and  marshes  occupy  the  remainder. 

The  quantitv  of  live  stock  is  considerable  : — 320,000  horned 
cattle,  ISO,  000  sheep,"  8«,  000  pigs,  3S.00O  horses,  asses,  and  mules. 
Poultry  also  is  reared,  and  there  is  a  good  dcjil  of  bee-keeping. 
Wluat,  rye,  buckwheat,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  produced  iu  great 
abundance;  leguminous  plants  are  also  largely  cultivated,  especially 
near  Nantes.  Beetroot,  hemp,  and  chestnuts  represent,  along  with 
wine  and  cider,  the  chief  remaining  agricultural  products.  The 
woods  are  of  oak  in  the  interior  and  pine  on  the  coast.  The 
department  has  deposits  of  tin,  lead,  and  iron,  which  are  hardly 
wrought,  if  at  all.  "North-west  from  Ancenis  a  little  anthracite  is 
obtained  from  a  coal-bed  which  is  a  prolongation  of  that  of  Anjou. 
The  salt  marshes,  about  6000  acres  in  all,  occur  for  the  most  pari 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Vilaine  and  the  Loire,  and  on  the  Bay 
of^Bourgneuf.  The  salt  manufacture,  which  as  late  as  1874  pro- 
duced 43,475  tons,  is  now  decaying.  There  are  slate  qualities  in 
the  north-east  of  the  department,  and  the  granite  of  the  sea-coast 
and  of  the  Loire  up  to  Nantes  is  quarried  for  large  blocks,  while 
the  limestone  about  Chateaubriant  occupies  numerous  kilns.  Tho 
industries  of  the  department  are  well  developed  :  steam-engines  arc 
built  for  Government  at  Indret,  a  few  miles  below  Nantes;  the 
forges  of  Bassc-Indre  are  in  good  repute  for  the  quality  of  their 
iron  ;  and  the  production  of  the  lead-smelting  woiks  at  Coueron 
amounts  to  several  millions  of  francs  annually.  There  are  also* 
considerable  foundries  at  Nantes,  Chantcnav,  ami  St  Nnzaire,  and 
shipbuilding  yards  at  Nantes,  St  Nazaire,  Paimbceuf,  and  Croisic. 
Among  other  industries  may  be  mentioned  the  preparation  of 
pickles  and  preserved  meats  at  Nantes,  the  curing  of  sardines  at 
Croisic  and  In  the  neighbouring  communes,  salt-refining,  the  great 
sugar  refinery  at  Nantes,  and  the  tobacco  manufacture  also  there. 
Fishing  is  prosecuted  along  the  entire  coast.  Nantes,  formerly  on. 
of  the  most  important  of  French  ports,  has  now  given  way  lief.ua 
St  Nazaire,  the  trade  of  which  in  1878  exceeded  1,500,000  tons. 
The  priucipal  imports  are  coal,  colonial  wares,  wood,  metals, 
mauuro  ;  the  exports  are  wine,  salt,  preserved  meats  ami  pickles, 
flour,  refined  sugar,  and  butter.  The  department  is  divided  into 
five  arrondissements — Nantes,  Ancenis,  Chateaubriant.  Paimha-uf, 
and  St  Nazaire  ;  Nantes  is  the  capital.  The  population  iu  IS76 
was  612,972,  an  increase  of  243,667  since  1801. 

LOIRET,  a  department  of  central  France,  made  up  of 
three  districts  of  the  aucient  province  of  OrUanais, — . 
Orleanais  proper,  Giitinais,  and  Dunois, — together  with, 
portions  of   the  Isle  of   Frauce   and  Betri,  lies   between 
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17°  SO"  and  48°  20'  N.  lat.  and  between  1"  30'  and  3°  8'  E. 
long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Seineet-Oise,  on  the 
N.E.  by  Seine-et-Marne,  on  the  E.  by  Yonue,  on  the  6.  by 
Nievre  and  CheV,  on  the  S.W.  by  Loir-et-Cher,  and  on  the 
N.W.  by  Eure-et-Loir  ;  its  greatest  length,  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  is  75  miles,  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north 
to  south  along  the  meridian  of  Pari3,  50  miles,  and  its,  area 
2614  square  miles.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Loiret, 
a  stream  which  issues  from  the  ground  some  miles  to  the 
south  of  Orleans,  and  after  a  course  of  about  7  miles 
falls  into  the  Loire  ;  its  large  volume  gives  rise  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  a  subterranean  branch  of  that  river.  The 
Loire  traverses  the  department  by  a  broad  valley  which, 
though  frequently  devastated  by  disastrous  floods,  is  famed 
for  its  rick  tilled  lands,  its  castles,  its  towns,  and  its  vine- 
ciad  slopes.  To  the  right  of  the  Loire  are  Gatinais  (capital 
Montargis)  and  Beauce ;  the  former  district  is  so  named 
from  its  gdtines  or  wildernesses,  of  which  saffron  is,  along 
with  honey,  the  most  noteworthy  product ;  Beauce,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  monotonous  tract  of  corn-fields  without  either 
tree  or  river,  has  been  called  the  granary  of  France. 
Between  Beauce  and  the  Loire  is  the  extensive  forest  of 
Orleans,  which  is  slowly  disappearing  before  the  advances 
of  agriculture.  South  of  tho  Loire  is  Sologne,  long  barren 
and  unhealthy  from  the  impermeability  of  its  subsoil,  but 
undergoing  gradual  improvement  in  both  respects  by  means 
of  pine  plantation  and  draining  and  manuring  operations. 
The  surface  of  the  department  presents  little  variation  of 
level ;  the  highest  point  (on  tho  borders  of  Cher)  is  900 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  lowest  (on  the 
borders  of  Seine-et-Marne)  is  220  feet.  The  watershed  on 
the  plateau  of  Orleans  between  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and 
Loire,  which  diside  Loiret  almost  equally  between  them,  is 
almost  imperceptible.  The  lateral  canal  of  the  Loire  from 
Roanne  stops  atr  Briare ;  from  the  latter  town  a  canal 
connects  with  the  Seine  by  the-Loing  valley,  which  is  joined 
by  the  Orleans  canal  at  Montargis.  The  only  important 
tributary  of  the  Loire  within  the  department  is  the  Loiret  ; 
the  Loing,  a  tributary  of  the  Seine,  has  a  course  of  40 
miles  from  south  to  north,  and  is  accompanied  throughout 
first  by  the  Briare  canal  and  afterwards  by  that  of  Loing. 
The  Essonne,  another  important  affluent  of  the  Seine, 
entering  Loiret  at  Malesherbes,  takes  its  rise  on  the  plateau 
of  Orleans,  as  also  does  its  tributary  the  Juine.  The 
department  has  the  climate  of  the  Sequanian  region,  the 
mean  temperature  being  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Paris ; 
the  number  of  rainy  days  is  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and 
tbe  rainfall  varies  from  185  to  275  inches  according  to 
the  district,  that  of  the  exposed  Beauce  being  smaller  than 
that  of  the  woody  Sologne.  Two-thirds  of  the  entire  area 
is  cultivable ;  between  one-sixth  and  one-seventh  is  under 
wood ;  vineyards  occupy  one-twentieth  ;  and  the  remainder 
is  taken  up  by  meadows,  heath,  and  marsh. 

A  large  number  of  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  asses,  pigs,  and  goats  are 
n  .ired  ;  poultry,  especially  geese,  and  bees  are  plentiful.  The  yield 
of  wheat  and  oats  is  much  in  excess  of  the  consumption  ;  the  crops 
of  rye,  barley,  meslin,  potatoes,  beetroot,  colza,  and  hemp  are  also 
very  important.  Wine  is  abundant,  but  of  inferior  quality.  Buck- 
wheat  supports  bees  by  its  flowers,  and  poultry  by  its  seeds. 
Saffron  is  another  source  of  wealth.  The  woods  consist  of  oak,  elm, 
birch,  and  pine  ;  fruit  trees  thrive  in  the  department,  and  Orleans 
is  a  great  centro  of  nursery  gardens.  The  industries  are  brick  and 
tile  making,  and  the  man  JTacture  of  faience,  for  which  Gien  is  one 
of  the  most  important  centres  in  France.  The  Briare  manufacture 
of  porcelain  buttons  and  pearls  employs  1500  workmen.  Flour- 
mills  are  very  numerous.  There  are  iron  and  brass  foundries,  which, 
along  with  agricultural  implement  making,  bell-founding,  and  the 
manufacture  of  pins,  nails,  and  files,  represent  the  chief  metal- 
working  industries.  The  production  of  hosiery,  wool-spinning, 
and  various  forms  of  wool  manufacture  are  also  engaged  in.  A  large 
quantity  of  the  wine  grown  is  made  into  vinegar  (vinaigre  d 'Orleans). 
The  tanneries  produce  excellent  leather  ;  and  paper-making,  sugar- 
refining,  wax-bleaching,  and  the  manufacture  of  caoutchouc  (in  one 
factory)  complete  the  list  of  industries.    The  exports  are  principally 


corn,  flour,  wine,  vinegar,  live-stock,  and  wood.  The  four  arron- 
dissements  are  those  of  Orleans,  Gien,  Montargis,  and  Pithiviers. 
The  capital  is  Orleans.  The  population  in  1876  was  360  903  an 
increase  of  70,764  since  1801. 

LOIR-ETCHER,  a  department  of  central  France,  con- 
sists of  a  small  portion  of  Touraine,  but  chiefly  of  portions  of 
Orleanais  proper,  Blesois,  and  Dunois,  districts  which  them- 
selves formerly  belonged  to  Orleanais.  It  lies  between 
47°  11'  and  48°  8'  N.  lat.  and  between  0°  35'  and  2°  15'  E. 
long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Eure-et-Loir,  on  the  N.E. 
by  Loiret,  on  the  S.E.  by  Cher,  on  the  S.  by  Indre,  on  the 
S.W.  by  Indfe  et-Loire,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  Sarthe,  the 
greatest  length  (north-west  to  south-east)  being  78  miles, 
maximum  breadth  31  miles,  and  the  area  2452  miles. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Loir  and  the  Cher,  by  which 
it  is  traversed  in  the  north  and  in  the  south  respectively. 
The  Loire  divides  it  into,  two  nearly  equal  portions,  the 
diitrict  on  the  right  of  the  Loire  being  known  as  Beauce, 
while  that  on  the  right  of  the  Loir  again  is  called  Perche ; 
on  the  left  of  the  Loire  is  Sologne.  The  surface  of  Perche 
is  varied,  and  reaches  a  maximum  height  of  840  feet;  its 
woods  alternate  with  hedged  fields  and  orchards,  and 
rapid  rivulets  water  the  green  valleys.  Beauce  is  a  rich 
agricultural  country,  where  the  monotony  of  the  endless 
fields  of  corn  is  broken  only  by  the  houses  grouped  together 
in  villages,  or  by  .the  stacks  which  surround  them. 
Sologne  was  formerly  a  region  of  forests,  of  which  that  of 
Chambord  is  one  of  the  last  remains.  Its  soil,  foimerly 
barren  and  unhealthy,  has  been  considerably  improved 
within  recent  years.  The  Cher  and  Loir  traverse  pleasant 
valleys,  occasionally  bounded  by  walls  of  tufa,  in  which 
numerous  dwellings  have  been  excavated ;  the  stone  ex- 
tracted, after  hardening  by  exposure  to  the  air,  has  been 
used  for  building  purposes  in  the  nearer  towns.  Within 
the  department  the  Loir  has  a  course  of  56  miles,  the  Cher 
of  50,  and  the  Loire  of  37.  With  the  help  of  the  Berri 
canal  the  last-mentioned  is  navigable  throughout.  The 
chief  remaining  rivers  of  the  department  are  the  Beuvron, 
which  flows  into  the  Loire  on  the  left,  and  the  Sauldre 
on  the  right  of  the  Cher.  All  these  named  have  a  south- 
westerly course,  following  t'ne  slope  of  the  department. 
'The  climate  is  temperate  and  mild,  and  healthy  if  Sologne 
be  left  out  of  account.  The  mean  temperature  ranges 
between  52°  and  53°  Fahr.,  and  the  rainfall  is  25'4  inches. 
Of  the  total  area  more  than  a  half  is  arable  ;  one-sixth  is 
under  wood,  and  one-sixth  is  waste ;  vineyards,  meadows, 
and  pasture  lands  occupy  the  remainder. 

Sheep  are  extensively  reared,  and  the  Perche  breed  of  horses  is 
much  sought  after  for  its  combination  of  lightness  with  strength. 
There  are  more  than  twenty  thousand  beehives  within  the  depart- 
ment. Beauce  is  the  most  productive  district ;  in  1878  it  yielded 
342,000  quarters  of  wheat,  556,000  of  oats,  and  1,500,000  bushels 
of  potatoes,  besides  meslin,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  beetroot, 
maize,  colza,  and  hemp.  In  the  same  year  the  production  of  wine 
amounted  to  27,000,000  gallons,  the  most  valuable  being  that  of 
C8te  du  Cher.  The  forests  are  an  important  source  of  wealth. 
Sologne  supplies  pine  and  birchwood  for  furnace  fuel,  and.  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Blois  there  are  oak,  elm,  and  chestnut  planta- 
tions. In  the  river  valleys  fruit  trees  and  nursery  gardens  are 
numerous.  Formerly  the  speciality  of  Leir-ct-Cher  was  to  supply 
Europe  with  gun  flints.  Building  stones,  and  also  vl  ay  for  bricks 
and"  pottery,  are  also  abundant.  The  chief  industries  are  .the 
manufacture  of  cloth  at  Rdmorantin  (where  spinning,  ribbon- 
making,  and  tanning  are  also  carried  on),  of  white  leather  and 
gloves  at  Vendome,  distilling,  glass-making,  paper-making,  pottery- 
making,  and  the  like.  The  exports  arc  wine,  brandy,  vinegar, 
wood,  cloth,  wool,  leather,  grain,  legumes,  wax,  and  leeches.  Of 
the  castles  which  adorn  the  department  the  finest  and  most  famous 
is  that  of  Chambord,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire  opposite  Blois 
(the  capital).  The  three  arrondissements  are  those  of  Blois,  Romor- 
antin,  and  Vend&me.  In  1876  the  population  was  272,634,  an 
increase  of  55,721  since  1801. 

LOJA,  or  Loxa,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Granada,  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley  through  which  flows  the 
Genii,  here  crossed  bv  a  Moorish  bridge,  about  33  miles 
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by  rail  west  from  Granada.  The  situation  is  very  steep, 
and  the  streets  in  consequence  are  extremely  crooked  and 
irregalar.  The  castle  stands  on  a  rock  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  which,  from  being  the  key  to  Granada,  was  once 
a  place  of  great  military  importance.  The  manufactures 
of  Loja  consist  chiefly  of  coarse  woollens,  silk,  paper,  and 
leather.  Salt  is  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
population  in  1877  was  18,249. 

Loja,  which  has  sometimes  been  identified  with  the  ancient 
Hipula,  or  with  the  Lacibi  (Lacibis)  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  first 
clearly  emerges  in  the  Arab  chronicles  of  the  year  890.  It  was 
taken  by  Ferdinand  III.  in  1226,  bat  was  soon  afterwards  aban- 
doned, aud  did  not  finally  fall  under  the  arms  of  Castile  until  May 
28,  1486,  when  it  sui rendered  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  after  a 
siege. 

LOKEREN,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  East 
Flander-s  and  district  of  Termoude,  on  the  Durme  (a  small 
but  navigable  stream  by  which  it  communicates  with  the 
Scheldt),  and  11  miles  from  Ghent  on  the  railway  to 
Antwerp,  which-  is  there  joined  by  the  lines  to  Termonde 
and  Alost,  and  to  Selzaete.  It  is  a  busy  manufacturing 
place,  with  cotton  factories,  ropewalks,  and  bleach-works, 
<fcc.  The  church  of  St  Lawrence  (17th  century)  has  a  fine 
pulpit,  representing  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors.  The 
population  of  the  commune  ha3  increased  from  11,960  in 
1808  to  17,400  in  1876. 

LOKMAN,  a  name  famous  in  Arabian  tradition.  •  The 
Arabs  distinguish  two  persons  of  this  name.  The  older 
Lokman  was  an  'Adite,  and  is  6aid  to  have  built  the  famous 
dyke  of  Ma'rib.  He  not  only  escaped  the  destruction  sent 
on  his  nation  for  their  refusal  to  hear  the  prophet  Hud,  but 
received  the  gift  of  a  life  as  long  as  that  of  seven  vultures, 
each  of  which  is  said  to  have  lived  eighty  years.1  The 
other  Lokman,  called  "  Lokman  the  Sage,"  is  mentioned  in 
the  Koran  (xxxi.  11).  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  Nubian 
slave,  son  of  'Anka,  aud  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  David 
in  the  region  of  Elah  and  Midian  (Masiidy,  i.  110),  but  the 
commentators  on  the  Koran  (Abu  Sa'iid,  ii.  336)  make  him 
son  of  Ba'iira,  the  son  of  Job's  sister  or  daughter.  Thi3 
form  of  the  legend,  and  many  of  the  stories  told  of  him 
(D'Herbelot,  s.v.,  but  not  those  given  by  Nawawy,  p.  526), 
show  Jewish  influence  on  the  legend,  and  Derenbourg 
(Fables  de  Logmdn  h  sage,  1850)  has  pointed  out  that 
Ba"ur&  seems  to  be  identical  with  Beor,  and  that  Lokman 
corresponds  to  Balaam,  the  roots  of  both  names  meaning 
"  to  swallow,"  60  that  the  one  may  be  viewed  as  a  transla- 
tion of  the  other.  In  favour  of  this  identification  Deren- 
bourg advances  several  important  and  probably  conclusive 
arguments  from  Jewish  tradition ;  but  in  view  of  the 
divergent  accounts  given  of  Lokman  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Jewish  influence  created  or  only  modified  the 
Arabic  tradition.  The  grave  of  Lokman  was  shown  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  but  also  in  Yemen  and 
elsewhere  (Yakut,  iiL  512;  D'Herbelot,  s.v.).' 

Tho  name  of  Lokman  is  associated  with  numerous  old  verses, 
proverbs,  and  anecdotes  of  which  Freytag,  Arabuni  Provcrbin,  gives 
many  examples.  The  fables  which  pass  under  his  name,  and  were 
first  printed  by  Erpcnius  (Leyden,  1615),  are  not  mentioned  by  any 
Arabic  writer.  They  appear  to  be  of  Christian  origin,  and  are 
mainly  derived,  though  not  closely  copied,  from  those  of  Syntipas 
rod  jEsop.  They  existed  in  tho  13th  century  (Derenbourg, 
ict  supra).  Tho  editions  are  numerous,  the  book  having  been  much 
used  as  an  elementary  Arabic  reading-book.  Thoso  of  Rbdiger 
(2d  cd.  1839,  with  glossary)  and  Derenbourg  (1800)  claim  snecial 
mention. 

LOLLARDS,  Tiik,  were  the  English  followers  of  John 
Wicklilfc,  and  were  the  adherents  of  a  religious  movement 
which  was  widespread  in  the  end  of  tire  14th  and  begiu- 

'  Tabai  y,  i.  240  ;  Abulf. ,  H.  A. ,  20  ;  Damfry,  ii.  384.  The  tradition 
has  various  forms.  Mosudy,  iii.  360,  375,  gives  Lokman  only  the 
ago  of  one  vulture.  Further  details  are  given  by  Caussin  de  Perceval, 
Essai.  The  vultures  of  Lokman,  especially  the  seventh,  whoso  namo 
waa  Lobad,  :ire  often  referred  to  in  Arabic  poetry  and  proverbs. 


ning  of  tne  15th  centuries,  and  which  to  some  extent 
maintained  itself  on  to  the  Reformation.  The  name  is  of 
uncertain  origin  :  it  has  been  traced  to  a  certain  Walter 
Lollard,  but  he  was  probably  a  mythical  parsonage ;  some 
derive  it  from  lolium,  tares,  quoting  Chaucer  (C.  T.,  Ship- 
man's  Prologue) — 

"  This  Lollere  here  wol  prechen  us  somwhat  .  .  . 
He  wolde  sowen  some  difficulte 
Or  sprengen  cokkle  in  oure  cleue  corn  ; " 

but  the  most  generally  received  explanation  derives  the 
words  from  lollen  or  lullen,  to  sing  softly.  The  word  is 
much  older  than  its  English  use ;  there  were  Lollards  in 
the  Netherlands  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  1 4th 
century,  who  were  akin  to  the  Fratricelli,  Beghards,  and 
other  sectaries  of  the  recusant  Franciscan  type.  The 
earliest  official  use  of  the  name  in  England  occurs  in  1387 
is  a  mandate  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester  against  five  "  poor 
preachers,"  nomine  sen  ritu  Lollardorum  confeederatos.  It 
is  probable  that  the  name  was  given  to  the  followers  of 
Wickliffe  because  they  resembled  those  offshoots  from  the 
great  Franciscan  movement  which  had  disowned  the  pope's 
authority  and  separated  themselves  from  the  mediaeval 
church.  The  14th  century,  so  full  of  varied  religious 
life,  made  it  manifest  that  the  two  different  ideas  of  a  life 
of  separation  from  the  world  which  in  earlier  times  had 
lived  on  side  by  side  within  the  medieval  church  were 
irreconcilable.  The  church  chose  to  abide  by  the  idea  of 
Hildebrand  and  to  reject  that  of  Francis  of  Assisi ;  and 
the  revolt  of  Ockham  and  the  Franciscans,  of  the  Beghards 
and  other  spiritual  fraternities,  of  Wickliffe  and  the  Lollards, 
were  all  protests  against  that  decision.  Hildebrand's 
object  was  to  make  church  government  or  polity  in  all 
respects  distinct  from  civil  government — no  civil  ruler  to 
touch  churchman  or  church  possession  for  trial  or  punish- 
ment, taxation  or  confiscation  ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  his 
successors  who  followed  out  his  principles,  the  church 
became  transformed  into  an  empire  in  rivalry  with  the 
kingdoms,  and  of  somewhat  the  same  kiud,  only  that  its 
territories  were  scattered  over  the  face  of  Europe  in  dio- 
cesan domains,  convent  lands,  or  priests'  glebes,  its  taxes 
were  the  tithes,  its  nobles  the  prelates.  Francis  of  Assisi 
had  another  ideal.  Christians,  he  thought,  could  separate 
themselves  from  the  world,  in  imitation  of  Christ,  by  giving 
up  property,  and  home,  and  country,  and  going  about 
doing  good  and  living  on  the  alms  of  the  people.  Fcr 
a  time  these  two  ways  of  separation  from  the  world  lived 
on  side  by  side  in  the  church,  but  they  were  really 
irreconcilable ;  Hildebrand's  church  required  power  to  en- 
force her  claims,  and  money,  land,  position,  were  all  sources 
of  power.  Church  rulers  favoured  the  friars  when  they 
found  means  of  evading  their  vows  of  absolute  poverty, 
and  gradually  there  came  to  be  facing  each  other  in  the 
14th  century  a  great  political  Christendom,  whose  rulers 
were  statesmen,  with  aims  and  policy  of  a  worldly  ambi- 
tious type,  and  a  religious  Christendom,  full  of  the  ideas 
of  separation  from  the  world  by  self-sacrifice  and  of  parti- 
cipation in  the  benefits  of  Christ's  work  by  an  ascetic 
imitation,  which  separated  itself  from  political  Christianity 
and  called  it  anti-Christ.  Wickliffe's  whole  life  was  spent 
in  the  struggle,  and  he  bequeathed  his  work  to  hia 
followers  the  Lollards.  The  main 'practical  thought  with 
Wickliffe  was  that  the  church,  if  true  to  her  divine  mission, 
must  aid  men  to  live  that  life  of  evangelical  poverty  by 
which  they  could  be  separate  from  the  world  and  imitate 
Christ,  and  if  the  church  ceased  to  be  tree  to  her  mission. 
she  ceased  to  be  a  church.  Wickliffe  was  a  metaphysician 
and  a  theologian,  and  had  to  invent  a  metaphysical  theory 
— the  theory  of  Dominium — to  enable  him  to  transfer 
in  a  way  satisfactory  to  himself,  the  powers  and  privileges 
of  the  church  to  his  company  of  poor  Christians ;  but  hi* 
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followers,  who  were  not  troubled  with  need  of  theories, 
were  content  to  allege  that  a  church  which  held  large 
landed  possessions,  collected  tithes  greedily,  and  took 
money  from  starving  peasants  for  baptizing,  burying,  and 
praying,  could  no*  be  the  church  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
who  in  poverty  went  about  doing  good. 

Lollardy  was  most  flourishing  and  most  dangerous  to 
the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  England  during  the  ten 
years  after  Wickliffe's  death.  It  had  spread  so  rapidly  and 
grown  so  popular  that  a  hostile  chronicler  could  say  that 
almost  every  second  man  was  a  Lollard.  Wickliffe  left  three 
intimate  disciples  : — Nicolas  Hereford,  a  doctor  of  theology 
of  Oxford,  who  had  helped  his  master  to  translate  the  Bible 
into  English  ;  John  Ashton,  also  a  fellow  of  an  Oxford 
college  ;  and  John  Purvey,  Wickliffe's  colleague  at  Lutter- 
worth, and  a  co-translator  of  the  Bible.  With  these  were 
associated  more  or  less  intimately,  in  the  first  age  of 
Lollardy,  John  Parker,  the  strange  ascetic  William  Smith, 
the  restless  fanatic  Swynderly,  Richard  Waytstract,  and 
Crorupe;  and  there  must  have  been  a  large  number  of 
preachers  who  itinerated  through  England  preaching  the 
doctrines  of  their  master.  Wickliffe  had  organized  in  Lut- 
terworth an  association  for  sending  the  gospel  through  all 
England,  a  company  of  poor  preachers  somewhat  after  the 
Wesleyan  method  of  modern  times.  "  To  be  poor  without 
mendicancy,  to  unite  the  flexible  unity,  the  swift  obedience 
of  an  order,  with  free  and  constant,  mingling  among  the 
poor,  such  was  the  ideal  of  Wickliffe's  '  poor  priests ' "  (cf. 
Shirley,  Fasc.  Ziz.,  p.  xl.),  and,  although  proscribed,  these 
"  poor  preachers,"  with  portions  of  their  master's  translation 
of  the  Bible  in  their  hand  to  guide  them,  preached  all  over 
England  wherever  they  could  be  heard  without  detection. 
The  Oxford  university  and  many  nobles  supported  them. 
Lord  Montacute,  Lord  Salisbury,  Sir  Thomas  Latimer  of 
Braybrooke,  and  several  others  had  chaplains  who  were 
Lollardist  preachers  ;  whilst  many  merchants  and  burgesses 
assisted  the  work  with  money.  The  organization  must 
have  been  strong  in  numbers,  but  only  the  names  of  those 
have  come  down  to  us  who  were  seized  for  heresy,  and  it 
is  only  from  the  indictments  of  their  accusers  that  their 
opinions  can  be  gathered.  The  preachers  were  picturesque 
figures  in  long  russet  dress  down  to  the  heels,  who,  staff  in 
hand,  preached  in  the  mother  tongue  to  the  people  in 
churches  and  graveyards,  in  squares,  streets,  and  houses,  in 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  then  talked  privately 
with  those  who  had  been  impressed.  The  Lollard  litera- 
ture was  very  widely  circulated, — books  by  Wickliffe  and 
Hereford  and  tracts  and  broadsides, — in  spite  of  many 
edicts  proscribing  it.  In  1395  the  Lollards  grew  so  strong 
that  they  petitioned  parliament  through  Sir  Thomas 
Latimer  and  Sir  R.  Stury  to  reform  the  church  on  Lol- 
lardist methods.  It  is  said  that  the  Lollard  Conclusions 
printed  by  Canon  Shirley  (p.  360)  contain  the  substance 
of  this  petition.  If  so,  parliament  was  told  that  temporal 
possessions  ruin  the  church  and  drive  out  the  Christian 
graces  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity  ;  that  the  priesthood  of 
the  church  in  communion  with  Rome  was  not  the  priest- 
hood Christ  gave  to  his  apostles ;  that  the  monk's  vow  of 
celibacy  had  for  its  consequence  unnatural  lust,  ana  should 
not  be  imposed  ;  that  transubstantiation  was  a  feigned 
miracle,  and  led  people  to  idolatry ;  that  prayers  made 
over  wine,  bread,  water,  oil,  salt,  wax,  incense,  altars  of 
stone,  church  walls,  vestments,  mitres,  crosses,  staves, 
were  magical  and  should  not  be  allowed ;  that  kings 
should  possess  the  jus  episcopate,  and  bring  good  govern- 
ment into  the  church ;  that  no  special  prayers  should  be 
made  for  the  dead ;  that  auricular  confession  made  to 
the  clergy,  and  declared  to  be  necessary  for  salvation, 
was  the  root  of  clerical  arrogance  and  the  cause  of  indul- 
gences and  other  abuses  in  pardoning  sin  ;  that  all  wars 


were  against  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
were  but  murdering  and  plundering  the  poor  to  "-in 
glory  for  kings ;  that  the  vows  of  chastity  laid  upon  nunS 
led  to  child  murder ;  that  many  of  the  trades  practised  in 
the  commonwealth,  such  as  those  of  goldsmiths  and  ar- 
mourers, were  unnecessary  and  led  to  luxury  and  waste. 
These  Conclusions  really  contain  the  "sum  of  Wickliflitc 
teaching ;  and,  if  we  add  that  the  principal  duty  of  priests 
is  to  preach,  and  that  the  worship  of  images  and  going 
on  pilgrimages  are  sinful,  they  include  almost  all  the 
heresies  charged  in  the  indictments  against  individual 
Lollards  down  to  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  The 
king,  who  had  hitherto  seemed  anxious  to  repress  the  action 
of  the  clergy  against  the  Lollards,  spoke  strongly  against 
the  petition  and  its  promoters,  and  Lollardy  never  again 
had  the  power  in  England  which  it  wielded  up  to  this  year. 

If  the  formal  statements  of  Lollard  creed  are  to  be  got 
from  these  Conclusions,  the  popular  view  of  their  controversy 
with  the  ehurch  may  be  gathered  fjpm  the  ballads  preserved 
in  the  collection  of  Political  Poems  and  Songs  relating  to 
English  History,  published  in  1S59  by  Mr  Thomas  Wright 
for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  series,  and  in  the  Piers 
Ploughman  poems.  Piers  Ploughman's  Creed  (see  Lang- 
land)  was  probably  written  about  1 394,  when  Lollardy  was 
at  its  greatest  strength ;  the  ploughman  of  the  Creed  is  a 
man  gifted  with  sense  enough  to  see  through  tke  tricks  ol 
the  friars,  and  with  such  religious  knowledge  as  can  be  get 
from  the  creed,  and  from  Wickliffe's  version  of  the  Gospels. 
The  poet  gives  us  a  "portrait  of  the  fat  friar  with  his  double 
chin  shaking  about  as  big  as  a  goose's  egg,  and  the  plough- 
man with  his  hood  full  of  holes,  his  mittens  made  of 
patches,  and  his  poor  wife  going  barefoot  on  the  ice  so  that 
her  blood  followed "  (Early  English  Text  Society,  vol. 
xxx.,  pref.,  p.  16) ;  and  one  can  easily  see  why  farmers  and 
peasa'/s  turned  from  the  friars  to  the  poor  preachers. 
The  Ploughman's  Complaint  tell3  the  same  tale.  It  paints 
popes,  cardinals,  prelates,  rectors,  monks,  and  friars,  who 
call  themselves  followers  of  Peter  and  keepers  of  the  gates 
of  heaven  and  hell,  and  pale  poverty-stricken  people,  cotless 
and  landless,  who  have  to  pay  the  fat  clergy  for.  spiritual 
assistance,  and  asks  if  these  are  Peter's  priests  after  all. 
"  I  trovve  Peter  took  no  money,  for  no  sinners  that  he  sold. 
.  .  .  Peter  was  never  so  great  a  fole,  to  leave  his  key  with 
such  a  losell." 

In  1399  the  Lancastrian  Henry  IV.  overthrew  the 
Plantagenet  Richard  II.,  and  one  of  the  most  active 
partisans  of  the  new  monarch  was  Arundel,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  most  determined  opponent  of  Lollardy. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  Henry  won  his  help  by  promising 
to  do  his  utmost  to  suppress  the  followers  of  Wyclif,  and 
this  much  is  certain,  that  when  the  Louse  of  Lancaster  was 
firmly  established  upon  the  throne  the  infamous  Act  De 
comhurendo  hereticos  was  passed  in  1400,  and  church  and 
state  combined  to  crush  the  Lollards.  John  Purvey  was 
seized  ;  William  Sautrey  (Chartris)  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  burned.  The  Lollards,  far  from  daunted,  abated  no 
effort  to  make  good  their  ground,  and  united  a  struggle 
for  social  and  political  liberty  to  the  hatred  felt  by  the 
peasants  towards  the  Romish  clergy.  Jak  Upland  (John 
Countryman)  took  the  place  of  Piers  Ploughman,  and 
upbraided  the  clergy,  and  especially  the  friars,  for  their 
wealth  and  luxury.  Wickliffe  had  published  the  rule  of  St 
Francis,  and  had  pointed  out  in  a  commentary  upon 
the  rule  how  far  friars  had  departed  from  the  maxims 
of  their  founder,  and  had  persecuted  the  Spirituahs  (the 
Fratricelli,  Beghards,  Lollards  of  the  Netherlands)  for 
keeping  them  to  the  letter  (cf.  Matthews.  English  Work* 
of  Wyclif  hitherto  imprinted,  Early  Eng.  Text  Soc,  vol. 
lxxiv.",  1880).  Jak  Upland  put  all  this  into  rude  nervous 
English  verse : — 
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"  Freer,  what  charitie  is  this 
To  fain  that  whoso  liveth  after  your  order 
Liveth'most  petTcctlie, 

And  next  followeth  the  state  of  the  Apostles 
In  povertie  and  pennance  : 
And  yet  the  wisest  and  greatest  clerkes  of  you 
Wend  or  send  or  procure  to  the  court  of  Koine, 
.  -  .  and  to  be  assoiled  of  the  vow  of  povertie." 

The  archbishop,  having  the  power  of  the  state  behind 
thim,  attacked  that  stronghold  of  Lollardy  the  university 
of  Oxford.  In  1-106  a  document  appeared  beating  to  be 
the  testimony  of  the  university  in  favour  of  Wickliffe ;  its 
genuineness  was  disputed  at  the  time,  and  when  quoted  by 
Huss  at  the  council  of  Constance  it  was  repudiated  by  the 
English  delegates.  The  archbishop  treated  Oxford  as  if  it 
had  issued  thevdocument,  and  procured  the  issue  of  severe 
regulations  in  order  to  purge  the  university  of  heresy.  In 
14US  Arundel  in  convocation  proposed  and  carried  the 
famous  Constitutions!  1'homte  Arundel  intended  to  put  down 
Wickliffite  preachers  aud  teaching.  They  provided  amongst 
other  things  that  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  preach 
without  a  bishop's  licence,  that  preachers  preaching  to  the 
laity  were  not  to  rebuke  the  sins  of  the  clergy,  and  that 
Lollard  books  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  were  to  be 
searched  for  and  destroyed.  He  next  attempted  to  purge 
the  nobility  of  Lollardy.  The  earlier  leaders  had  died, 
but  there  was  still  one  distinguished  Lollard,  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  in  right  of  his  wife  Lord  Cobham,  "the  good 
Lord  Cobham  "  of  the  common  people,  who  had  been  won 
to  pious  living  by  the  poor  preachers,  and  who  openly 
professed  the  common  Lollard  doctrines.  His  chaplain, 
one  of  the  itinerating  preachers,  was  seized,  then  his  books 
and  papers  were  taken  and  burnt  in  the  king's  presence, 
and  later  he  was  indicted  for  heresy.  It  is  said  that  at  first 
he  recanted,  but  the  abjuration,  said  to  be  his,  may  not  be 
authentic.  In  the  end  he  was  burnt  for  an  obstinate 
heretic.  These  persecutions  were  not  greatly  protested 
against ;  the  wars  of  Henry  V.  with  France  had  awakened 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  nation;  and  little  sympathy 
was  felt  for  men  who  had  declared  that  all  war  was  but  the 
murder  and  plundering  of  poor  people  for  the  sake  of 
kings.  Mocking  ballads  were  composed  upon  the  martyr 
Oldcastle,  aud  this  dislike  to  warfare  was  one  of  the  chief 
accusations  made  against  him  (comp.  Wright's  Political 
Poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  244).  But  Arundel  could  not  prevent 
the  writing  and  distribution  of  Lollard  books  and 
pamphlets.  Two  appeared  just  about  the  time  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Oldcastle — The  Ploughman's  Prayer  and 
the  Lanthorne  of  Light.  The  Ploughman's  Prayer  declared 
that  true  worship  consists  in  three  things — in  loving  God, 
and  dreading  God,  and  trusting  in  God  above  all  other 
thing3 ;  and  it  showed  how  Lollards,  pressed  by  persecu- 
tion, became  further  separated  from  the  religious  life  of 
the  church.  "  Men  maketk  now  great  stonen  houses  full 
■of  glasen  windows,  and  clepeth  thilke  thine  houses  and 
churches.  And  they  setten  in  these  houses  mawinets  of 
stocks  and  stones,  to  fore  them  they  krlelen  privilich  and 
aport,  and  maken  their  prayers,  and  all  this  they  say  is 

thy  worship For  Lorde  our   belief   is  that  thine 

house  is  man's  soul." 

The  council  of  Constance  (1414-1418)  put  an  end  to 
the  papal  schism,  and  also  showed  its  determination  to  put 
down  heresy  by  burning  John  Huss.  When  news  of  this 
reached  England  the  clergy  were  incited  to  still  more 
vigorous  proceedings  against  Lollard  preachers  and  books. 
From  this  time  Lollardy  appears  banished  from  the  fields 
and  streets,  and  takes  refuge  in  houses  and  places  of  con- 
cealment. There  was  no  more  wayside  preaching,  but 
instead  there  were  convsnticnla  occulta  in  houses,  in  peas- 
ants' huts,  in  sawpits,  and  in  field  ditches,  where  the 
Bible    was   read   and    exhortations   were   given,    anil    oo 


Lollardy  continued.  In  1428  Archbishop  Chichele  con- 
fessed that  the  Lollards  seemed  as  numerous  as  ever,  and 
that  their  literary  and  preaching  work  went  on  as  vigor- 
ously as  before.  It  was  found  ont  also  that  many  of 
the  poorer  rectors  and  parish  priests,  and  a  great  many 
chaplains  and  curates,  were  in  secret  association  with  the 
Lollards,  so  much  so  that  in  many  plices  processions  were 
never  made  and  worship  on  saints'  days  svas  abandoned. 
For  the  Lollards  if  not  stamped  out  were  hardened  by 
persecution,  and  became  fanatical  in  the  statement  of  their 
doctrines.  Thomas  Bagley  was  accused  of  declaring  that 
if  in  the  sacrament  a  priest  made  bread  into  God,  he 
made  a  God  that  can  be  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  ;  that  the 
pharisees  of  the  day,  the  monks,  and  the  nuns,  aud  the 
friars,  aud  all  other  privileged  persons  recognized  by  the 
church  were  limbs  of  Satan  ;  and  that  auricular  confession 
to  the  priest  was  the  will  not  of  God  but  of  the  devil. 
And  others  held  that  any  priest  who  took  salary  was 
excommunicate ;  and  that  boys  could  bless  the  bread  as 
well  as  priests. 

From  England  Lollardy  passed  into  Scotland.  Oxford 
infected  St  Andrews,  and  we  find  traces  of  more  than  one 
vigorous  search  made  for  Lollards  among  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  Scottish  university,  while  the  Lollards  of  Kyle  in 
Ayrshire  were  claimed  by  Knox  as  the  forerunners  of  the 
Scotch  Reformation. 

The  opinions  of  the  later  Lollards  can  best  be  gathered  from  the 
,  learned  and  unfortunate  Pecock,  who  wrote  his  elaborate  B^ircssor 
against  the  "  Bible-men,"  as  he  calls  thera.  He  summed  up  their 
doctrines  under  eleven  heads  :  they  condemn  the  having  and  using 
images  in  the  churches,  the  going  on  pilgrimages  to  the  memorial 
or  "  mynde  places  "  of  the  saints,  the  holding  of  landed  possessions 
by  the  clergy,  the  various  ranks  of  the  hierarchy,  the  framing  ol 
ecclesiastical  laws  and  ordinances  by  pa-pal  and  episcopal  authority, 
the  institution  of  religious  orders,  the  costliness  of  -ecclesiastical 
decorations,  the  ceremonies  of  the  mass  and  the  sacraments,  the 
taking  of  oaths,  and  the  maintaining  that  war  and  capital  punish- 
ment are  lawful.  When  these  points  are  compared  with  the 
Lollard  Conclusions  of  1395,  it  is  plain  that  Lollardy  had  not 
greatly  altered  its  opinions  after  fifty-five  years  of  persecution. 
All  the  articles  of  Pecock's  list,  save  that  on  capital  punishment, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Conclusions;  and,  although  many  writers 
have  held  that  WicklinVs  own  views  differed  greatly  from  what  have 
been  called  the  "exaggerations  of  the  later  and  more  violent 
Lollards,"  all  these  views  may  be  traced  back  to  Wickliffe  himself. 
Pecock's  idea  was  that  all  the  statements  which  he  was  prepared  to 
i  impugn  came  from  three  false  opinions  or  "  trowings,"  viz.,  that 
no  governance  or  ordinance  is  to  be  esteemed  a  law  of  God  which 
is  not  founded  on  Scripture,  that  every  humble  minded  Christian 
man  or  woman  is  able  without  "fail  and  defaut"  to  find  out  the 
true  sense  of  Scripture,  and  that  having  done  so  he  ought  to  listen  to 
no  arguments  to  the  contrary  ;  be  elsewhere  adds  a  fourth  (vol.  i.  p. 
102),  that  if  a  man  be  not  only  meek  but  also  keop  God's  law  he 
shall  have  a  true  understanding  of  Scripture,  even  though  "no 
man  ellis  teche  him  saue  God."  These  statements,  especially  the 
last,  show  us  the  connexion  between  the  Lollards  and  those  mystics 
of  the  14th  century,  such  as  Tauler  and  Ruysbroeck,  who  accepted 
the  teachings  of  Nicholas  of  Basel,  and  formed  themselves  into  the 
association  of  the  Friends  uf  God. 

The  question  remains — What  was  the  connexion  between  the 
Lollard  movement  and  tho  Reformation  in  England  1  Many 
writers  make  Lollardy  the*  forerunner  of  Reformation  teaching  ; 
others,  like  MrOairdner,  relying  on  the  facts  that  the  persecution 
of  the  Lollards  did  not  rouse-  the  English  nation  in  the  way  that 
the  martyrdom  of  Huss  excited  the  Bohemians  and  that  Lollardy 
had  almost  faded  out  of  sight  iu  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
admit  only  a  casual  connexion  between  the  two  awakenings.  The 
problem  is  scarcely  one  Which  can  be  settled  by  counting  the 
numbers  of  Lollards  convicted  at  different  periods  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  loth  century,  or  by  pointing  to  the 
enthusiasm  or  indifference  of  tho  mass  of  tho  English  nation  to 
Lollard  doctrines.  The  English  Reformation  down  to  the  middle  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  was  much  more  a  political  than  a  religious  move- 
ment with  tho  great  proportion  of  English  people.  Lollardy  in  its 
most  essential  and  invariable  characteristics  had  much  more  in  com- 
mon with  mediaeval  religious  revivals  than  with  Reformation  piety, 
and  Lollard  preaching  must  have  had  much  more  resemblance  to 
that  of  Ockham  and  his  recusant  Franciscans  than  that  of  Luther, 
Calvin,  or  Peter  Martyr.  But  Lollardy  did  oti*>  thing  for  EnMand 
which  other  mediaeval  revivals  did  not  do  fortho  lauds  in  which  tbM 
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arose  ;  it  made  the  Bible  familiar  to  the  people  in  their  mother 
tongue,  and  this  must  have  been  a  positive  preparation  for  the 
English  Reformation  of  no  ordinary  power.  May  not  the  great 
peculiarity  of  the  English  Reformation  on  its  religious  side,  the 
repeated  attempts" to  give  a  good  version  of  the  Bible  from  the 
original  tongues  into  English,  by  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  Taveraer, 
Cranmer,  the  Genevan  refugees,  and  Parker,  with  the  revisions 
and  combinations  of  these  various  translations,  on  to  our  present 
authorized  version,  have  come  from  the  fact  that  Lollard  Bible- 
ijqn,  as  Pecock  calls  them,  had  made  a  good  English  Bible  a 
necessity  for  an  English  reformation  of  religion  ? 

■mm™.—  Lechlcr,   Johann   roil    Wielif,  2d  vol.    1S73 ;    Shirley,  Fasciculus 

Zisa'iionm.  Master  of  Hie  Rolls  Series,  ISIS:    Babincton's  edition  of  Pecock's 

itepcessor  of  over  much  blaming  of  Me  Clergy.  2  vols..  Master  of  Hie  Rolls  Series, 

I860;  Matthew.  The  English  Worit  of  John  llWi/,  Early  English  Text  Socle  y, 

Wright,  Political  Poems  and  Songs,  Muster  of  tlio  Rolls  Sei-les.  .' 

ii  J,  Speddlng,  8tudle\  in  English  History,  1881;   Foxc's 
Book  of  Martyrs  ;  Holler's  Anna  ran  Luzevtburo,  1S71.  (T.  M.  L.) 

LOMBARD,  Peter  (c.  1100-1160),  bishop  of  Paris, 
better  ltnown  as  Mayister  Sententiarum,  the  son  of  obscure 
parents,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century, 
at  Novara  (then  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Lombardy). 
After  receiving  his  education  in  jurisprudence  and  the 
liberal  arts  at  Bologna,  he  removed  to  France,  bearing  a 
recommendation  to  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  first  placed 
him  under  Lotolf  at  Rheims,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to 
Paris  with  letters  to  Gilduin,  the  abbot  of  St  Victor.  His 
diligence  and  talents  soon  brought  him  into  notice,  and 
ultimately  obtained  for  him  a  theological  chair,  which  he 
held  tor  a  number  of  years ;  during  this  period  he  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  theological  degrees.  On 
June  29,  1159,  lie  succeeded  his  former  pupil,  Philip, 
brother  of  Louis  VILJ  in  the  bishopric  of  Paris,  but  did 
not  long  survive  the  promotion ;  according  to  the  most 
trustworthy  of  the  meagre  accounts' we  have  of  his  life,  he 
died  on  July  20  of  the  following  year. 

His  famous  theological  handbook,  Sententiarum  Libri  Qnattior, 
is,  as  the  title  implies,  primarily  a  collection  of  "sentential  patrum." 
These  are  arranged  (professedly  on  the  basis  of  the  aphorism  of 
Augustine,  Lombard's  favourite  authority,  that  "omnis  doctrina 
vel  rerum  est  vel  signorum")  into  four  books,  of  which  the  first 
treats  of  God,  the  second  of  the  creature,  the  third  of  the  incar- 
nation, the  work  of  redemption,  and  the  viitues,  and  the  fourth  of 
the  seven  sacraments  and  eschatology.  It  soon  attained  immense 
popularity,  ultimately  becoming  the  text-book  in  almost  every 
theological  sch  ol  and  giving  rise- to  endless  commentaries.  A 
charge  of  heresy  ("niniliamsm")  was  indeed  raised  against 
Lombard  for  a  particular  view  which  he  seemed  not  remotely  to 
have  indicated  regarding  Christ's  human  nature,  but  neither  at  the 
synod  of  Tours,  where  the  question  was  first  broached  in  1163,  nor 
at'  the  subsequent  Lareran  synod  in  1179,  does  a  condemnation 
seeni  to  have  been  ohtiined. '  In  1300  the  theological  professors  of 
Paris  agreed  in  the  rejection  of  sixteen  propositions  taken  from 
Lombard,  but  theii  decision  was  far  from  obtaining  universal 
currency. 

Besides  the  Scntcntigt,  Lombard  wrote  numerous  commentaries 
{e.g.,  on  the  Psalms,  Canlicles,  Job,  the  Gospel  Harmony,  and  the 
Pauline  Epistles),  sei'inoifs  and  letters,  which  still  exist  in  MS. 
The  Glosite  sett  Commoitarius  in  Psalmoi  Davidis,  first  published  at 
Paris  in  1533,  and  the  Collectanea  in  oinncs  D.  Pauli  Epislolas 
(Paris  ;  ted  by  Migne. 

LOMBARDS.  The  history  of  the  Lombards  falls  into 
three  divisions : — (1)  The  periud  before  the  invasion  in 
5GS  ah..  (2)  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  Italy  between  5G8 
and  771;  (3)  the  period  of  their  incorporation  with  the 
Italian  population,  and  the  history  of  Lombardy  and  its 
cities  as  one  of  the  great  provinces  of  Italy — (a)  from  tho 
on  of  the  empire  under  Charles  the  Great  (800)  to 
the  peace  ol"  Constance  with  Frederick  Bar barossa  (1183), 
an.l  the  declaration  of  independence  to  the  time 

of  the  tyrannies  and,  afterwards,  of  the  French,  Spanish, 
and  Austrian  rule. 

1.  The  name  Lombard  is  the  Italianized  form  of  the 
national  name  of  a  Teutonic  tribe,  Longobardi,  itself  an 
Italian  arrangement,  based  on  asupposed  etymology  of  the 
Teutonic  Langbard,  Langobardi,  the  form  used  when  they 
are  first  uamed  by  Roman  writers— Velleius  and  Tacitus. 
The  etymology  which  made  the  name  mean  Lon  jbeard  is 
too  obvious  not.  to  have  suggested  itself  to  Italians,  and 


perhaps  to  themselves  (see  Zeuss,  95, 1091;  it  is  accepted  by 
their  first  native  chronicler,  Paul  the  Deacon,  who  wrote  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Great.  But  the  name  has  also 
been  derived  from  the  region  where  they  are  first  heard  of. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  "  where  Borde  or  Bord  si  ill 
signifies  a  fertile  plaiu  by  the  side  of  a  river,"  a  district 
near  Magdeburg  is  still  called  the  Lauge  Borde ;  and 
lower  down  the  Elbe,  on  the  same  side,  about  Liineburg, 
the  Bardengau,  with  its  Bardeivik,  is  still  found;  it  is 
here  that  Velleius,  who  accomppuied  Tiberius  in  his  cam- 
paign in  this  part  of  Germany,  and  who  first  mentions  the 
name,  places  them.  As  late  as  the  age  of  their  Italian 
settlement  the  Lombards  are  called  Bardi  in  poetical 
epitaphs,  though  this  may  be  for  the  convenience  of  metre. 
Their  own  legends  bring  the  tribe  as  worshippers  of 
Odih  from  Scandinavia  to  the  German  shore  of  the  Baltic, 
under  the  name  of  Winili,  a  name  which  was  given  to  them 
in  a  loose  way  as  late  as  the  12th  century  {eg.,  by  Ordericus. 
Vitalis  ;  cf.  Zeuss,  57).  By  the  Roman  and  Greek  writers 
of  the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era  they  are  spoken  of  a3 
occupying,  with  more  or  Jess  extension  at  different  times, 
the  region  which  is  now  Hanover  and  the  Altmark  of 
Prussia.  To  the  Romans  they  appeared  a  remarkable 
tribe: — "gens  etiam  Germana  feritate  ferocior,"  says 
Velleius,  who  had  fought  against  them  under  Tiberius ; 
and  Tacitus  describes  them  as  a  race  which,  though  few 
in  numbers,  more  than  held  their  own  among  numerous 
powerful  neighbours  by  their  daring  and  love  of  war.  In 
the  quarrels  of  the  tribes  they  appear  to  have  extended, 
their  borders  ;  in  Ptolemy's  account  of  Germany,  in  the  2d. 
century,  they  fill  a  large  space  among  the  races  of  the  north- 
west and  north.  But  from  the  2d  century  the  name- dis- 
appears,1 till  it  is  found  again  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century 
as  that  of  a  half  Christian  tribe  on  the  northern  banks  of 
the  Danube.  How  they  got  there,  and  what  relation  these 
Langobards  bore  to  those  who  lived  in  the  1st  and  2d 
centuries  on  the  west  bank  of.  the  Elbe,  we  learn  little  from 
the  vague  stories  preserved  by  their  traditions;  but  they  arc 
described  by  Procopius,  a  coutemporary  (B.G.,  ii.  11,  15), 
as  subject  to  one  of  the  most  ferocious  of  the  tribes  on  the 
Danube,  the  Heruli,  also  a  Teutonic  tribe,  by  whose 
oppression  they  were  driven  in  despair  to  a  resistance, 
which  ended  in  the  utter  defeat  and  overthrow  of  their 
tyrants.  We  know  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  Christianity 
was  introduced  among  them,  probably  only  among  some 
of  their  noble  families ;  but  they  were  Arians  like  iheir 
neighbours  and  predecessors  in  Italy,  the  Goths,  and  like 
them  they  brought  with  them  into  Italy  a  hierarchy  of 
bishops,  priests,  aftd  deacons  ;  but,  while  the  Gothic  Bible 
of  Ulfilas  is  partially  preser%red,  whatever  religious  literature 
the  Langobards  had  in  the  shape  of  versions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures or  liturgical  forms  has  utterly  perished.  They  were 
among  the  Teutonic  tribes  which  were  generally  on  good 
terms  with  the  empire,  and  were  encouraged  by  it  in  t! 
wars  with  their  more  barbarous  neighbours.  After  defeat- 
ing the  Heruli  and  destroying  their  tribal  organization 
the  Langobards  attacked  the  Gepidaj  with  equal  success, 
scattering  the  tribe  or  incorporating  its  survivors  in  thi 
own  host.  They  thus  became  the  most  formidable  of  tin 
Teutonic  tribes  of  the  Danube.  They  had  alliances  with 
the  distant  Saxons,  probably  a  kindred  stock,  and  with  the 
Hunnish  Avars  of  the  Danube.  Their  kings  belonged  to 
a  royal  line,  and  mado  marriages  withjlie  kings  of  th<> 
Franks  and  the  other  German  nations.  Their  wars  lee; 
them  westwards,  and  for  forty  years  they  are  said  to  have 
occupied'Pannonia,  the  region  between  the  Danube  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Drave  and  Save.  Thus  following  the  lini 
movement  of  the  Goths,  they  resolved  at  last  to  strike- for 

1  Except  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Traveller's  Song,  of  probably  bet' 
'375-435  ;  see  Guest's  English  Rhythms,  ii.  77,  83r  87. 
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the  great  prize  which  the  Goths  had  won  ana  lost. 
Through  the  eastern  passes,  and  the  border  laud  of  Friuli, 
they  invaded  Italy.  It  is  said  that  they  were  invited  by 
Narses,  the  conqueror  of  the  Goths,  in  revenge  for  his  ill 
treatment  by  the  masters  whom  he  had  served. 

2.  In  568  Alboin,  king  of  the  Langobards,  with  the 
women  and  children  of  the  tribe  and  all  their  possessions, 
with  Saxon  allies,  with  the  subject  tribe  of  the  Gepidaj, 
and  a  mixed  host  of  other  barbarians,  descended  into  Italy 
by  the  great  plain  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  There 
was  little  resistance  to  them.  The  war  which  had  ended 
in  the  downfall  of  the  Goths  had  exhausted  Italy ;  it  was 
followed  by  famine  and  pestilence ;  and  the  Government 
t  Constantinople,  away  in  the  East,  made  but  faint  efforts 
ft.  retain  the  province  which  Belisarius  and  Narses  had 
recovered  for  it.  Except  in  a  few  fortified  places,  such 
as  Ticinum  or  Pavia,  the  Italiaus  did  not  venture  to 
encounter  the  new  invaders ;  and,  though  Alboin  was  not 
without  generosity,  the  Lombards,  wherever  resisted,  justi- 
fied the  opinion  of  their  ferocity  by  the  savage  cruelty  of 
the  invasion.  In  572,  according  to  the  tragic  tale  of  the 
Lombard  chronicler,  a  tale  which  recalls  the  story  of 
Candaules  iu  Herodotus,  Alboin,  the  fierce  conqueror,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  revenge  of  his  wife  Rosamond,  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  the  Gepid?e,  whose  skull  Alboin  had 
turned  into  a  drinking  cup,  out  6f  which  he  forced 
.aiond  to  drink ;  but  the  Langobards  had  already 
shown  themselves  in  ravaging  bands  all  over  Italy,  and  in 
the  north  had  begun  to  take  possession.  Military  chiefs, 
whom,  after  the  Latin  writers,  we  call  "  dukes,"  correspond- 
ing to  the  German  "  Herzog,"  were  placed,  or  placed 
themselves,  first  in  the  border  cities,  like  Friuli  and  Trent, 
which  commanded  the  north-eastern  passes,  and  then  in 
other  principal  places  in  Italy;  and  this  arrangement 
became  characteristic  of  the  Lombard  settlement.  The 
principal  seat  of  the  settlement  was  the  rich  plain  watered 
by  the  Po  and  its  affluents,  which  was  in  future  to  receive 
its  name  from  them ;  but  their  power  extended  across 
the  Apennines  into  Liguria  and  Tuscany,  and  then  south- 
wards to  the  outlying  dukedoms  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento. 
The  invaders  failed  to  secure  any  maritime  ports  such  as 
Genoa,  Pisa,  Naples,  Salerno,  Ravenna,  or  any  territory 
that  was  conveniently  commanded  from  the  sea.  Pavia, 
or,  as  it  was  clled,  Ticinum,  the  one  place  which  had 
obstinately  resisted  Alboin,  became  the  seat  of  their  kings, 
as  it  had  been  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Gothic  kingdom. 

After  the  short  and  cruel  reign  of  Cleph,  the  successor 
ol  Alboin,  the  Lombards  (as  we  may  begin  for  convenience 
sake  to  call  them)  tried  for  ten  years  the  experiment  of  a 
national  confederacy  of  their  dukes,  without  any  king  at 
their  head.  It  was  the  rule  of  some  thirty-five  or  thirty-six 
petty  tyrants,  under  whose  oppression  and  private  wars 
eventide  invaders  suffered,  while  the  Italians  were  remorse- 
lessly trodden  under  foot.  With  anarchy  among  themselves 
and  so  precarious  a  hold  on  the  country,  hated  by  the 
Italian  population  and  by  their  natural  leaders  the 
Catholic  clergy,  threatened  also  by  an  alliance  of  the 
Gr.^ek  empire  with  their  natural  and  persistent  rivals  the 
Franks  beyond  the  Alps,  they  resolved  to  sacrifice  their 
turbulent  independence  to  the  usual  necessities  of  the 
I  eutonic  invaders  which  led  to  the  election  of  a  king.  In 
584  they  chose  Authari,  the  grandson  of  Alboin,  and 
endowed  the  royal  domain  with  a  half  of  their  possessions. 
From  this  time  till  the  fall  of  the  Lombard  power  before 
the  arms  of  their  rivals  the  Franks  under  QJiarles  the 
Great,  the  kingly  rule  continued.  Authari,  "the  Long- 
haired," with  his  Roman  title  of  Flavins,  marks  the  change 
from  the  war-king  of  an  invading  host  to  the  permanent 
repre#;ntativo  of  the  unity  and  law  of  the  nation,  and  the 
ol  the  crown,  by  i1  ■■■  possession  of  a  great 


domain,  to  enforce  its  will.  The  independence  of  the 
dukes  was  surrendered  to  the  king.  The  dukedoms  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  seat  of  power  were  gradually  absorbed, 
and  their  holders  transformed  into  royal  officers.  Those 
of  the  northern  marches,  Trent  and  Friuli,  with  the 
important  dukedom  of  Turin,  retained  longer  the  kind  of 
independence  which  marchlands  usually  give  where  invasion 
is  to  be  feared.  The  great  dukedom  of  Benevento  in  the 
south,  with  its  neighbour  Spoleto,  threatened  at  one  time 
to  be  a  separate  principality,  and  even  to  the  last  resisted, 
with  varying  success,  according  to  the  personal  characters 
of  its  dukes,  the  full  claims  of  the  royal  authority  at  Pavia. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  lasted  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  from  Alboin  (568)  to  the  fall  of  Desideriu3 
(774), — much  longer  than  the  preceding  Teutonic  kingdom 
of  Theodoric  and  the  Goths.  But  it '  differed  from  the 
other  Teutonic  conquests  in  Gaul,  in  Britain,  in  Spain.  It 
was  never  complete  in  point  of  territory  :  there  were 
always  two,  and  almost  to  the  last  three,  capitals — the 
Lombard  one,  Pavia,  the  Latin  one,  Rome,  the  Greek  one, 
Ravenna ;  and  the  Lombards  never  could  get  access  to  the 
sea.  And  it  never  was  complete  over  the  subject  race  :  it 
profoundly  affected  the  Italians  of  the  north ;  in  its  turn 
it  was  entirely  transformed  by  contact  with  them ;  but  the 
Lombards  never  overcame  the  natural  repulsion  of  the  two 
races,  and  never  amalgamated  with  the  Italians  till  their 
power  as  a  ruling  race  was  crushed  by  the  victory  given 
to  the  Roman  element  by  the  restored  empire  of  the 
Franks.  The  Langobards,  German  in  their  faults  and  in 
their  strength,  but  coarser,  at  least  at  first,  than  the' 
Germans  whom  the  Italians  had  known,  the  Goths  of 
Theodoric  and  Totila,  found  themselves  continually  in  the 
presence  of  a  subject  population  very  different  from 
anything  which  the  other  Teutonic  conquerors  met  with 
among  the  provincials, — like  them,  exhausted,  dispirited, 
unwarlike,  but  with  the  remains  and  memory  of  a  great 
civilization  round  them,  intelligent,  subtle,  sensitive,  feel- 
ing themselves  infinitely  superior  in  experience  and 
knowledge  to  the  rough  barbarians  whom  they  could  not 
fight,  and  capable  of  hatred  such  as  only  cultivated  races 
■can  nourish.  The  Lombards  who  came  into  Italy  with  the 
'  most  cruel  incidents  of  conquest,  and  who,  when  they  had 
!  occupied  the  lands  and  cities  of  Upper  Italy,  still  went  on 
sending  forth  furious  bands  to  plunder  and  destroy  where 
they  did  not  care  to  stay,  never  were  able  to  overcome  the 
mingled  fear  and  scorn  and  loathing  of  the  Italians. 
They  adapted  themselves  very  quickly  indeed  to  many 
Italian  fashions.  "Within  thirty  years  of  the  invasion, 
Authari  took  the  fancy'  of  decking  himself  with  the 
imperial  title  of  Flavins,  even  while  his  bands  were  leading 
Italian  captives  in  leash  like  dogs  under  the  walls  of  Rome, 
and  under  the  eyes  of  Pope  Gregory  ;  and  it  was  retained 
by  his  successors.  They  soon  became  Catholics  ;  and  then 
in  all  the  usages  of  religion,  in  church  building,  in  found- 
ing monasteries,  in  their  veneration  for  relics,  they  vied 
with  Italians.  Authari's  queen,  Theodelinda,  solemnly 
placed  the  Lombard  nation  under  the  paWonage  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  and  at  Monza  she  built  in  his  honour  the  first 
Lombard  church,  and  the  royal  palace  near  it.  King 
Liutprand  (712-714)  bought  the  relics  of  St  Augustine 
for  a  large  sum  to  be  placed  in  his  church  at  Pavia.  Their 
Teutonic  speech  disappeared  ;  except  in  names  and  a  few 
technical  words  all  traces  of  it  are  lost  But  to  the  last 
they  had  the  uupardonable  crime  of  being  a  ruling 
barbarian  race  or  caste  in  Italy.  To  the  end  they  are 
"  nefandissimi,"  execrable,  loathsome,  filthy.  So  wrote 
Gregory  the  Great  when  they  first  appeared.  So  wrote 
Pope  Stephen  IV.,  at  the  end  of  their  rule,  when  stirring 
up  the  kings  of,  the  Franks  to  destroy  them.  Authari's 
short  reign  (584—591)  was  one  of  renewed  effort  for.  cod-. 
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qu<  it  It  brought  the  Langobards  face  to  face,  not  merely 
with  the  emperors  at  Constantinople,  but  with  the  first  of 
the  great  statesmen  popes,  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604). 
But  Lombard  conquest  was  bungling  and  wasteful.  It 
was  ever-  ready  to  lapse  into  mere  plunder  and  warfare  ; 
and  when  they  lAd  spoiled  a  city  they  proceeded  to 
tear  down  its  walls  and  raze  it  to  the  ground.  But 
Authari's  chief  connexion  with  the  fortunes  of  his  people 
was  an  important,  though  an  accidental  one.  The  Lombard 
chronicler  tells  us  a  romantic  tale  of  the  way  in  which 
Authari  sought  his  bride  from  Garibald,  duke  of  the 
Bavarians,  how  he  went  incognito  in  the  embassy  to  judge 
of  her  attractions,  and  how  she  recognized  her  disguised 
suitor.  The  bride  was-the  Christian  Theodelinda,  and  she 
became  to  the  Langobards  what  Bertha  was  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  'and  Clotilda  to  the  Franks.  She  became  the 
mediator  between  the  Lombards  and  the  Catholic  Church. 
Authari,  who  had  brought  her  to  Italy,  died  shortly  after 
his  marriage.  But  Theodelinda  had  so  won  on  the 
Lombard  chiefs  that  they  bid  her  as  queen  choose  the  one 
among  them  whom  she  would  have  for  her  husband  and 
for  king.  She  chose  Agilulf,  duke  of  Turin  (592-615). 
He  was  not  a  true  Langobard,  but  a  Thuringian.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  peace  between  the  Lombards  and  the 
Cathulic  clergy.  Agilulf  could  not  abandon  his  tradi- 
tional Arianism,  and  he  was  a  very  uneasy  neighbour, 
not  only  to  the  Greek  exarch,  but  to  Rome  itself.  But  he 
was  favourably  disposed  both  to  peace  and  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  Gregory  interfered  to  prevent  a  national  con- 
spiracy against  the  Langobards,  like  that  of  St  Erice's  day 
in  England  against  the  Danes,  or  that  later  uprising  against 
tli--  French,  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  He  was  right  both  in 
point  of  humanity  and  of  policy.  The  Arian  and  Catholic 
I  wentSn  for  a  time  side  by  side  ;  but  the  Lombard 
kings  and  clergy  rapidly  yielded  to  the  religious  influences 
around  them,  even  while  the  national  antipathies  continued 
unabated  and  vehement.  Gregory,  who  despaired  of 
-any  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  emperors  to 
expel  the  Lombards,  endeavoured  to  promote  peace  be- 
tween the  Italians  and  Agilulf ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  feeble 
Hostility  of  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  the  pope  and  the  king 
,of  the  Lombards  became  the  two  real  powers  in  the  north 
and  centre  of  Italy.  Agilulf  was  followed,  after  two  unim- 
portant reigns,  by  his  son-in-law,  the  husband  of  Theode- 
liuda's  daughter,  King  Rothari  (636-652),  the  Lombard 
legislator,  still  an  Arian  though  he  favoured  the  Catholics. 
He  was  the  first  of  their  kings  who  did  for  the  Lombards 
what  was  dune  by  all  the  Teutonic  conquerors  as  soon  as  they 
felt  themselves  a  nation  on  Roman  soil ;  he  collected  their 
customs  under  the  name  of  laws, — and  he  did  this,  not  in 
their  own  Teutonic  dialect,  but  in  Latin.  The  use  of  Latin 
implies  the  use  of  Latin  scribes  or  notaries,  and  implies 
that  the  laws  were  a  notice  to  the  Italians  of  the  usages 
and  rules  of  their  conquerors,  which,  so  far  as  they  applied, 
were  to  be -not  merely  the  personal  law  of  the  Lombards, 
but  the  law  of  the  land,  and  binding  on  Lombards  and 
Romans  alike.  But  such  rude  legislation  could  not 
provide  for' all  questions  arising  even  in  the  shattered  and 
decayed  state  of  Roman  civilization.  It  is  probable  that 
among  themselves  the  Italians  kept  to  their  old  usages  and 
legal  precedents  where  they  were  not  overridden  by  the 
conquerors'  law,  and  by  degrees  a  good  many  of  the  Roman 
civil  arrangements  made  their  way  into  the)Lombard  code, 
while  all  ecclesiastical  ones,  and  they  were  a  large  class, 
were  untouched  by  it. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  rotations,  hgn\  and  political,  of  the 
Lombards,  as  a  conquering  race,  or  a  military  caste,  to  the  Italians 
I  ilLa  subject  of  controversy,  owing  to  the  prevailing  mixture  of 
clearness  ami  obscurity  in  tbe  documents  of  the  time.  There  must 
have  been,  of  couree,  much  change  of  property;  but  appearances  are 
coulUtting  as  to  the  terms  on  which  land  generally  wi3  held  by 


he  old  possessors  or  the  new  comers,  and  as  to  the  relative  legal 
position  of  tbe  two.  Savigny  held  that,  making  allowance  for  tlm 
anomalies  and  usurpations  of  conquest,  the  Roman  .population  In  Id 
the  bulk  of  the  land  as  they  had  Ik  Id  it  before,  ami  were  governed 
by  an  uninterrupted  and  acknowledged  exercise  of  Uoinan  law  in  t  beh- 
old municipal  organization.  Later  inquirers,  Leo,  Troyu,  mid  more 
recently  Hegel,  have  found  that  the  supposition  does  not  tally  with 
a  whole  scries  of  facts,  which  point  to  a  Lombard  trriitnrial  law- 
ignoring  completely  any  parallel  Roman"  ami  personal  law,  to  a  great 
restriction  of  full  civil  rights  among  the  Komnus,  analogous  to  the 
condition  of  the  rayab  under  the  Turks,  and  to  a  reduction  of  the 
Roman  occupiers  to  a  class  of  half-free  "  aldii,"  holding  immov- 
able tenancies  under  lords  of  superior  race  and  privilege,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  sacrifice  either  of  the  third  part  of  their  holdings  or  the. 
third  part  of  the  produce.  Probably  something  like  tins,  with 
exceptions  and  anomalies,  represents  the  state  of  things,  at  least  at 
first ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  regular  and  consistent  arrange- 
ments were  very  unlikely  to  have  been  thought  of  early  in  such  a 
conquest  as  that  of  the  Lombards,  that  the  Romans  sutiered  probably 
rather  from  the  insolence-  of  barbarians  than  from  the  rules  of  a 
constitutional  settlement,  and  that  a  conquered  race  always  and 
naturally  exaggerates  its  own  humiliations  and  grievances,  and  in 
this  case  has  the  chief  telling  of  the  stoiy.  It  might  also  be  ex- 
pected that  the  tribal  customs  of  Teutonic  conquerors  would  be  more 
modified  in  Italy  than  elsewhere,  by  the  deeply-rooted  traditions 
and  customs  of  the  old  Roman  rule.  The  Lombards  wcic  rough' 
and  harsh,  and  the  Italians  uever  ceased  to  hate  them  ;  but  we 
know  by  experience  how  two  portions  of  a  population  possessed  of 
equal  civil  rights  can  hate  one  another,  where  they  differ  in  blood 
and  history.  The  Roman  losses,  both  of  property  and  rights,  were 
likely  to  be  great  at  first  ;  how  far  they  continued  permanent  dur- 
ing the  two  centuries  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  or  how  far  the 
legal  distinctions  between  Rome  and  Lombard  gncjlunlly  passed  into 
desuetude,  is  a  further  question.  .  The  legislation  of  the  Lombard 
kings,  in  form  fa  territorial  and  not  a  personal  law,  shows  no  signs  of 
a  disposition  either  to  depress  or  to  favour  the  Romans,  but  only 
the  purpose  to,  maintain,  in  a  rough  fashion,  strict  order  and  dis- 
cipline impartially  among  all  their  subjects. 

From  Rothari  {oh.  652)  to  Liutprand  (712-744)  the 
Lombard  kings,  succeeding  one  another  in  the  irregular 
fashion  of  the  time,  sometimes  by  descent,  sometimes  by 
election,  sometimes  by  conspiracy  and  violence,  strovo 
fitfully  to  enlarge  their  boundaries,  and  contended  with  the 
aristocracy  of  dukes  inherent  in  the  original  organization 
of  the  nation,  an  element  which,  though  much  weakened, 
always  embarrassed  th£  power  of  the  crown,  and  checked 
the  unity  of  the  nation.  Theirold  enemies  the  Franks  on 
the  west,  and  the  Slavs  or  Huns,  ever  ready  to  break  in 
on  the  north-east,  and  sometimes  called  in  by  mutinous 
and  traitorous  dukes  of  Friuli  and  Trent,  were  constant 
and  serious  dangers.  By  the  popes,  who  represented 
Italian  interests,  they  were  always  looked  upon  with  dislike 
and  jealousy,  even  when  they  had  become  zealous  Catholics, 
the  founders  of  churches  and  monasteries;  with  the  Greek 
empire  there  was  chronic  war.  From  time  to  time  they 
made  raids  into  the  unsubdued  parts  of  Italy,  and  added  a 
city  or  two  to  their  dominions.  But  there  was  no  sustained 
effort  for  the  complete  subjugation  of  Italy  till  Liutprand, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  line.  He  tried  it,  and  failed.  He 
broke  up  the  independence  of  the  great  southern  duchies, 
Benevento  and  Spoleto.  For  a  time,  in  the  heat  of  the 
dispute  about  images,  he  won  the  popo  to  his  side  against 
the  Greeks.  For  a  time,  but  only  for  a  time,  he  deprived 
the  Greeks  of  Ravenna.  Aistulf,  his  successor,  carried  on 
the  same  policy.  He  even  threatened  Rome  itself,  and 
claimed  a  capitation  tax.  But  the  popes,  thoroughly 
irritated  and  alarmed,  and  hopeless  of  aid  from  the  East, 
turned  to  the  family  which  was  rising  into  power  among 
the  Franks  of  the  West,  the  mayors  of  the  palace  of 
Austrasia.  Pope  Gregory  III.  applied  in  vain  to  Charles 
Martel.  But  with  his  successors  Pippin  and  Charles  the 
popes  were  more  successful.  In  return  for  the  transfer 
by  the  pope  of  the  Frank  crown  from  the  decayed  line  of 
Clovis  to  his  own, 'Pippin  crossed  the  Alps,  defeated  Aistulf, 
and  gave  to  the  pope  the  lauds  which  Aistulf  had  torn  from 
the  empire,  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis  (754-756).  But 
the  angry  quarrel0  "till  went  on   between  the  popes  and 
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the  Lombards.  The  Lombards  were  still  to  the  Italians  a 
"  foul  and  horrid "  race.  At  length,  invited  by  Pope 
Adrian  I.,  Pippin's  son  Charles  once  more  descended  into 
Italy.  As  the  Lombard  kingdom  began,  so  it  ended,  with 
a  siege  of  Pavia.  Desiderius,  the  last  king,  became 
Charles's  prisoner  (774),  and  the  Lombard  power  perished. 
Charles,  with  the  title  of  king  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards, 
became  master  of  Italy,  and  in  800  the  pope,  who  had 
crowned  Pippin  king  of  the  Frauks,  claimed  to  bestow  the 
Roman  empire,  and  crowned  his  greater  son  emperor  of  the 
Romans  (800). 

8.  To  Italy  the  overthrow  of  the  Lombard  kings  was 
the  los3  of  its  last  chance  of  independence  and  unity.  To 
the  Lombards  the  conquest  was  the  destruction  of  their  legal 
and  social  supremacy.  Henceforth  they  were  equally  with 
the  Italians  the  subjects  of  the  Frank  kings.  The  Caro- 
lingian  kings  expressly  recognized '  the  Roman  law,  and 
allowed  all  who  would  be  counted  Romans  to  "  profess  "  it. 
But  Latin  influences  were  not  strong  enough  to  extinguish 
the  Lombard  name  and  destroy  altogether  the  recollec- 
tions and  habits  of  the  Lombard  rule  ;  Lombard  law  was 
still  recognized,  and  survived  in  the  schools  of  Pavia. 
Lombardy  remained  the  name  of  the  finest  province  of 
Italy,  and  indeed  for  a-  time  was  the.  name  for  Italy  itself. 
But  what  was  specially  Lombard  could  not  stand  in  the 
long  run  against  the  Italian  atmosphere  which  surrounded 
it,  with  its  countless  and  subtle  forces,  social,  political,  and 
religious.  -Generation  after  generation  passed  more  and 
more  into  real  Italians.  Antipathies,  indeed,  survived,  and 
men  even  in  the  10th  century  called  each  other  Roman  or 
Langobard  as  terms  of  reproach.  But  the  altered  name  of 
Lombard  also  denoted  henceforth  some  of  the  proudest  of 
Italians ;  and,  though  the  Lombard  speech  had  utterly 
perished,  their  most  common  names  still  kept  up  the 
remembrance  that  their  fathers  had  come  from  beyond  the 
'Alps. 

But  the  establishment  of  the  Frank  kingdom,  and  still 
more  the  re-establishment  of  the  Christian  empire  as  the 
source   of   law   and    jurisdiction    in     Christendom,    had 
momentous  influence   on   the   history   of   the    Italianized 
Lombards.     The  "empire    was   the   counterweight    to  the 
local  tyrannies  into  which  the  local  authorities  established 
by   the   empire   itself,    the   feudal    powers,   judicial   and 
military,    necessary   for    the     purposes     of    government, 
invariably   tended   to   degenerate.       When    they   became 
intolerable,  from  the  empire  were  sought  the  exemptions, 
privileges,  immunities  from    that   local  authority,  which, 
anomalous  and  anarchical  as  they  were  in  theory,  yet  in 
fact  were  the  foundations  of  all  the  liberties  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  in  the  free  towns  of  Germany 
end  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  Lombard  cities  of  Italy. 
Italy  was  and  ever  has  been  a  land  of  cities;  and,  ever 
since  the  downfall  of  Rome  and  the  decay  of  the  municipal 
system,  the  bishops  of  the  cities  had  really  been  at  the 
head  of  the  peaceful  and  industrial  part  of  their  population, 
and  were  a  natural  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  and  sometimes 
for  the  mutinous  and  the  evil  doers,  from  the  military  and  ! 
civil  power  of  tho  duke  or  count  or  judge,  too  often  a  rule 
of  cruelty  or  fraud.     Under  the  Carolingian  empire, 
system  grew  up  in  the  North    Italian  cities  of  episcopal 
"  immunities,"   by   which    a   city    with    its     Burrounding 
district  was  removed,  more  or  less  completely,  from   the 
jurisdiction  of    the    ordinary  authority,  military  or   civil, 
and  placed  under  that  of  the  bishop.     These  "  immu 
led  to  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  bishops  ;  under  it  the 
spirit  of  liberty  grew  more  readily  than  under  the  military 
chief.       Municipal     organization,    never   quite    foi 
naturally  revived  under  new  forms,  and  with  its  "  ci 
at  tho  head  of  the  citizens,   with  it's  "arts"  and  " 
nl   "guilds,"  grew  up  secure  under  the  shadow  of  the 


church.  In  due  time  the  city  populations,  free  from  the- 
feudal  yoke,  and  safe  within  the  walls  which  in  many 
instances  the  bishops  had  built  for  them,  became  impatient 
also  of  the  bishop's  government.  The  cities  which  the 
bishops  had  made  thus  independent  of  the  dukes  ana 
counts  next  sought  to  be  free  from  the  bishops ;  in  due 
time  they  too  gained  their  charters  of  privilege  and 
liberty.  Left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  islands  in  a  sea 
of  turbulence,  they  grew  in  the  sense  of  self-reliance  and 
independence  ;  they  grew  also  to  be  aggressive,  quarrelsome, 
and  ambitious.  Thus,  by  the  11th  century,  the  Lombard 
cities  had  become  "  communes,"  commonalties,  republics, 
managing  their  own  affairs,  and  ready  for  attack  or  defence. 
Milan  had  recovered  its  greatness,  ecclesiastically  as  well 
as  politically  ;  it  scarcely  bowed  to  Rome,  and  it  aspired  to 
the  position  of  a  sovereign  city,  mistress  over  its  neighbours. 
At  length,  in  the  12th  century,  the  inevitable  conflict  came 
between  the  republicanism  of  the  Lombard  cities  and  the 
German  feudalism  which  still  claimed  their  allegiance  in 
the  name  of  the  empire.  Leagues  and  counter-leagues 
were  formed  ;  and  a  confederacy  of  cities,  with  Milan  at 
its  head,  challenged  the  strength  of  Germany  under  one  of 
its  sternest  emperors,  Frederick  Barbarossa.  The  struggle 
was  terrible.  At  first  Frederick  was  victorious ;  Milan, 
except  its  churches,  was  utterly  destroyed  ;  everything 
that  marked  municipal  independence  was  abolished  in  the 
j  "rebel"  cities;  and  they  had  to  receive  an  imperial 
I  magistrate  instead  of  thei:  own  (1158-62).  But  the 
I  Lombard  league  was  again  formed.  Milan  was  rebuilt, 
with  the  help  even  of  its  jealous  rivals,  and  at  Legnano 
(1176)  Frederick  was  utterly  defeated.  The  Lombard  cities 
had  regained  their  independence ;  and  at  the  peace  of 
Constance  (11S3)  Frederick  found  himself  compelled  to 
confirm  it. 

From  the  peace  of  Constance  the  history  of  the  Lombards  is 
merely  part  of  the  history  of  Italy.  Tlieir  cities  went  through  tho 
ordinary  fortunes  of  most  Italian  cities.  They  quarrelled  am] 
fought  with  one  another.  They  took  opposite  sides  in  the  greal 
strife  of  the  time  between  pope  and  emperor,  and  were  Guelf  and 
Ghibelline  by  old  tradition,  or  as  one  or  other  faction  prevailed  it: 
them.  They  swayed  backwards  and  forwards  bctweoji  the  power 
of  the  people  and  the  power  of  the  few  ;  but  democracy  and 
oligarchy  passed  sooner  or  later  into  the  hands  of  a  master  who- 
veiled  his  lordship  under  various  titles,  and  generally  at  last  into 
the  hands  of  a  family. .  Then,  in  the  larger  political  struggles  and 
changes  of  Europe,  they  were  incorporated  into  a  kingdom,  or 
principality,  or  duchy,  carved  oirt  to  suit  the  interest  of  a  foreigner, 
or  to  make  a  heritage  for  tho  nephew  of  a  pope.  But  in  two  ways 
especially  the  energetic  race  which  grew  out  of  the  fusion  '-f 
Langobanls  and  Italians  between  the  9th  and  the  12th  centuries 
has  left  the  memory  of  itself.  In  England,  at  least,  the  enterprising 
traders  and  bankers  who  found  their  way  to  the  West,  from  the  13th 
to  the  lfith  centuries,  though  they  certainly  did  not  all  come  from 
Lombardy,  bote  the  name  of  Lombards.  In  the  next  place,  the 
Lombards,  or  the  Italian  builders  whom  they  employed  or  followed, 
the  "masters  of  Como,"  of  whom  so  much  is  said  in  the  early 
Lombard  laws,  introduced  a  manner  of  building,  stately,  solemn, 
and  elastic,  to  which  their  name  has  been  attached,  and  which 
gives  a  character  of  its  own  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  churches 
in  Italy.  (R.  YV.  C.) 

LO'MBOK  (called  Tanah  Sasak  by  the  natives,  and 
Saliparau  or  Selaparang  by  the  Balinese,  Lombok  being 
properly  the  name  only  of  a  village  on  the  north-east  side), 
land  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  belonging  to  the 
Lesser  Sunda  group,  and  separated  from  Bali  by  the  Strait 
of  Lombok,  from  Sumbawa  by  the  .Strait'  of  Alas.  It 
stretches  from  about  115°  -14'  to  116"  10'  E.  long,  and  from 
8°  12'  to  9°  1'  S.  lat.,  and  its  area  is  estimated  at  2080 
square  miles.  Rising  out  of  the  sea  with  bold  and  often 
precipitous  coasts,  Lombok  is  mountainous  towards  the 
south,  and  in  the  north-east  contains  one  of  the  principal 
volcanic  summits  of  tho  whole"  archipelago — Riudjaui  or 
Peak  of  Lombok,  8688  feet  according  to  Horsburgh'a 
measurement,  12,373  according  to  Melvill  de  Carnbee,  and 
11,834  according  to  Smits.     There  is  no  active  era:.;  in 
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'the  island,  but  in  1815  it  suffered  severely  from  the 
eruption  of  Toinbora  on  the  neighbouring  island  of  Suin- 
bswa.  Of  the  numerous  Btreauis  by  which  it  is  watered 
*ooe  are  navigable  except  by  small  boats ;  among  the 
mountain  lakes  Segara  Auak,  lying  some  9000  feet  above 
the  sea,  is  noteworthy  in  point  of  size.  The  best  harbour 
is  An.panan  (8°  34'  15"  S.  lat.,  116"  3'  40"  E  long.)  on 
the  west  coast,  often  visited  by  European  and  American 
vessels  ;  that  of  Labuhan  Tring  farther  south  is  also  good, 
but  less  frequented.  Forest-clad  mountains  and  stretches 
of  thorny  jungle  alternating  with  rich  alluvial  plains, 
cultivated  like  gardens  under  an  ancient  and  elaborate 
system  of  irrigation,  make  the  scenery  of  Lombok  exceed- 
ingly attractive  ;  and  to  the  naturalist  it  is  of  particular 
interest  as  the  frontier  island  of  the  Australian  region, 
with  its  cockatoos  and  niegapods  or  mound-builders,  its 
peculiar  bee-eaters  and  ground  thrashes.  Rice  is  the  prin- 
cipal export ;  ponie3,  skins,  ducks'  eggs  and  other  eggs,  and 
edible  nests,  are  also  sent  from  the  island.  The  rajah  of 
Lombok  (who  has  his  capital  at  Matarain,  a  large  village. 
on  the  west  coast,  and  his  country  seat  at  Gunong  Sari)  is 
tributary  to  the  susuhunan  of  Bali  and  Lombok  ;  he 
has  possession  of  the  whole  island,  which  was  formerly 
divided  into  the  four  states  of  Karang-Asam  Lombok  on 
the  west  side,  Matarani  in  the  north  west,  Pagarawan  in 
the  southwest,  and  Pagutan  in  the  east.  Balinese 
supremacy  dates  from  the  conquest  by  Agong  Dahuran  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  the  union  under  a 
single  rajah  dates  from  1839.  The  population  is  variously 
estimated.  The  Woordeitboek  van  Ned,  Ind.  (1869)  gives 
about  ;  405,000  souls ;  Behm  and  Wagner  conjecture 
100,000  in  1880.  The  greater  proportion  are  Sassaks,  as 
the  Mohanimedanized  uative  stock  are  called ;  but  the 
dominant  Balinese,  who  still  retain  their  Buddhist  creed, 
may  amount  to  about  a  twentieth  of  the  whole. 

See  Zollinger,  in  tfijdscfirift  mor  -V-  I.  Ind.,  Jaarg.  it  ;  J.  P. 
Kreyss,  in  the  TijiUckr.  v.  Ind.  tool-  land-  en  volkrnkunde,  ix. 
(3d  series) ;  Melvm  de  Carubee,  in  MoniU-ur  des  //tries,  1847  ;  W\  R. 
j  in  Hoevell,  Heis  over  Java,  &c. ;  Wallace,  Malay  Archijiclago. 

EOMONOSOFF,  Mikha.il  Vasilievich  (1711-1765), 
was  born  in  the  year  1711,  in  the  village  of  Denisovka 
(which  in  later  times  has  had  its  name  changed  in  honour 
of  the  poet),  situated  on  an  island  not  far  from  Kholmogori, 
in  the  government  of  Archangel.  His  father,  a  fisherman, 
took  the  boy  as  soon  as  he  was  ten  years  of  age  to  assist 
him  in  the  labours  of  his  calling;  but  his  eagerness  for 
knowledge  was  unbounded.  The  few  books  accessible  to 
him  he  almost  learned  by  heart ;  and,  seeing  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  his  stock  of  knowledge  being  enlarged  under 
the  .arctic  skies  of  his  native  place,  he  resolved  to  betake 
himself  j^tot  Moscow  in  the  best  way  he  could.  An  op- 
portunity occurred  when  he  was  seventeen  ye.irs  of  age, 
and  by  the  intervention  of  friends  he  obtained  admission 
into  the  Zaikonospasski  school.  There  his  progress  was 
very  rapid,  especially  in  Latiu,  and  in  1734  he  was  sent 
from  Moscow  together  with  other  promising  students  to 
St  Petersburg.  There  again  his  proficiency,  especially 
in  physical  science,  was  remarked  by  all,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  young  Russians  chosen  to  complete  their  education 
in  foreign  countries.  »  He  accordingly  commenced  the 
study  of  metallurgy  at  Marburg ;  but,  not  content  with 
hi  work  under  the  professors,  he  now  began  to  write 
,  imitating  German  authors,  among  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  especially  admired  Giinther.  His  Ode  on  the  Taking 
of  Kh/itiii'from  the  Turks  was  composed  in  1739,  and 
attracted  a**  great  deal  of  attention  at  St  Petersburg. 
During  his  residence  in  Germany  Lomon6soff  married  a 
native  of  the  country,  and  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  his 
increasing  family  on  the  scanty  allowance  granted  to  lam 
by  .he  ;St  1  burg  Academy,  which,  moreover,  was 
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irregularly  sent.  His  circumstances  became  embarrassed, 
and  he  resolved  to  leave  the  country  secretly,  and  to  return 
home.  On  his  arrival  in  Russia,  after  an  adventure  with 
a  Prussian  recruiting  officer  which  at  one  time  threatened 
serious  consequences,  he  rapidly  rose  to  distinction,  and 
was  made  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university  of  St 
Petersburg;  he  ultimately  became  rector,  and  in  1764 
secretary  of  state.     He  died  in  1765. 

The  most  valuable  of  the  works  of  Lomondsoff  are  those  relating 
to  physical  science,  and  he  wrote  ujion  many  branches  of  it.  He 
everywhere  shows  himself  a  man  of  the  most  varied  learning.  He 
compiled  a  Russian  grammar,  which  long  enjoyed  popularity,  tm\ 
did  much  to  improve  the  rhythm  of  Ilussian  verse.  Many  of  hi 
poems  are  good,  but  they  do  not  constitute  his  chief  claim  to  bn 
remembered.  The  school  upon  which  he  formed  himself  as  a  poe\ 
was  a  bad  one.  We  must  remember  that  these  were  the  days  of 
falsely-conceived  classicism,  and  the  French  taste  upon  which  all 
the  literature  of  Europe  was  moulded.  His  great  merit  is  that  he 
belongs  to  the  glorious  band  of  patriots,  which  includes  such  men 
among  Slavs  as  Dositei  Obradovich,  Raich,  and  Primus  Truber, — 
men  whose  object  was  to  elevate  am!  give  dignity  to  their  eountry,-^ 
earnest  toilers  in  the  field  of  national  education. 

LOMZA,  or  Lomzha,  a  government  of  Russian  Poland, 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Prussia  and  the  Polish  government 
of  Snwalki,  on  the  E.  by  the  Russian  government  of 
Grodno,  on  the  S.  by  the  Polish  governments  of  Siedlce 
and  Warsaw,  and  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Plock.  It  covers 
an  area  of  4670  square  miles,  or  9i  per  cent,  of  all  Poland. 
It  is  mostly  flat  or  undulating,  with  a  few  tracts  in  the 
north  and  south-west,  where  the  deeply-cut  valleys  give  a 
hilly  aspect  to  the  country.  Extensive  marshes  overspread 
it,  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Nareff,  and  in  the  east 
there  are  also  good  forests.  Lomza  is  traversed  l)y  the 
Nareff,  which  flows  from  east  to  south- west,  joining  the 
B6g  in  the  south-western  corner  of  the  government.  The 
Bog  flows  along  the  southern  border,  joining  the  Vistula 
20  miles  below  its  junction  with  the  Nareff.  The  inhabit- 
ants numbered  501,385  in  1872,  the  Poles  constituting  76 
per  cent,  of  the  population  (or  83  per  cent,  when  the  Poles 
who  are  mixed  with  Lithuanians  are  included),  the  Jews 
14J  per  cent.,  and  the  Germans  2  per  cent.  Of  this 
population  402,146  belonged  in  1870  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  10,354  to  the  Protestant,  and  1817  to  the  Greek 
and  United  Churches.  In  1878  394,570  were  peasants, 
while  only  76,950  belonged  to  the  citizen  class,  and  11,470 
to  the  nobility  (szlachta).  In  1877  45  per  cent  of  the  total 
area,  or  1,366,000  acres,  were  under  crops.  Stock  raising 
is  carried  on  to  some  extent  (197,900  cattle,  263,700 
sheep,  and  68,705  horses).  The  wood  trade  is  an  import- 
ant branch  of  industry,  but  manufactures  are  very  imper- 
fectly developed,  the  total  production  in  1873  having  been 
only  some  £  1 1 0,000,  or  1  "3  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  Poland. 
Lomza  produces  some  wooden  wares,  spirits,  tobacco,  and 
sugar.  There  is  only  one  railway  (between  Grodno  and 
Warsaw)  ;  the  B6g  is  navigable,  but  only  wood  is  floated 
down  the  Nareff.  The  province  is  divided  into  eight 
districts,  of  which  the  chief  towns  are  Lomza  (13,860), 
Pultusk  (7950),  and  Ostrolenka  (6900)  on  the  Nareff; 
Mazowieo  (2750),  Ostr6w  (6300),  Mak6w  (6600),  Kolno 
(4800),  and  Szczuczyn  (4750).  Tykocin  (5400)  and 
Nasielsk  (6250),  although  not  district  towns,  have  late  l_v 
acquired  some  importance. 

Lomza,  capital  of  the  above  province,  on  the  Nar.ff, 
80  miles  north-east  from  Warsaw,  and  30  miles  north  from 
the  Chizheff  station  of  the  railway  between  .Warsaw  t.nd 
Grodno,  had  a  population  in  1872  of  13,860. | 

Lomza  is  an  old  town,  one  of  its  churches  having  been  erected 
before  the  year  1000.  In  the  16th  century  it  carried  on  a  brisk 
trade  with  Lithuania  and  Prussia.  It  was  well  fortified  and  had 
two  citadels,  but  nevertheless  had  often  to  suffer  from  the  inyasionn 
of  Germans  and  Tartars,  and  -in  the  17th  century  it  was  Iwitv 
plundered  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine.  In  1795  it  fell  nsdf( 
the  dominion  of  Prussia,  and  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit  it  came  tui  Ji  r 
Russian  rule.  ■ 
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T"  ONDON,  the  metropolis  of  England,  and  the  chief 


Plates 

IX.,  X.     I  J     town  of  the  British  empire,  is  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  river  Thames,  about  50  miles  from  its  mouth,  St 
Paul's  Cathedral  being  in  51°  30'  48"  N.  lat.  and  0°  5'  48" 
W.  long.     The  old  City  of  London  is  wholly  included  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  but  the  town  beyond  the  City 
limits  extends  into  portions   of   three  other  counties, — 
namely,  Surrey  and  Kent  on  the  south,  and  Essex  on  the 
east.     The   area  and  population   of  the  various   govern- 
mental divisions  of  London  are  given  below  (pp.  821,  822). 
Geoiosv.       Site. — A  great  part  of  London  is  built  on  sands  and 
gravels  belonging  to  the  Drift  period,  marking  the  ancient 
bed  of  a  much  larger  river  than  the  present  Thames.    This 
formation,  resting  immediately  on  the  London  Clay,extends 
along  both  banks  of  the  present  river,  with  an  average 
breadth  of   about   2   miles ;   but  in  some  parts  there  is 
immediately  adjoining  the  banks  a  considerable  breadth  of 
alluvial  deposits,  or  occasionally  of  artificially  constructed 
embankments.     On  the  north  bank  the  alluvial  soil  com- 
prehends the  greater  part  of  Westminster ;  on  the  south 
bank  it   stretches   east  from  Lambeth  Bridge,  gradually 
widening  to  a  breadth  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  from  South- 
ward to  Deptford  occupying  a  still  wider  area.     The  sands 
and  gravels  again  occur  at  Greenwich   Hospital,  but  are 
succeeded  by  the  Greenwich  and  Woolwich  marshes.     The 
Isle  of  Dogs  opposite  Greenwich  is  constructed  wholly  of 
artificial  embankments,  and  at  one  time  the  area  it  now 
occupies  formed  part  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lea,  along  whose 
banks   the   alluvial  formation   runs   northwards   between 
Bow  and  Stratford  to  Stoke  Newington,  widening   to  a 
considerable  area  at  the  marshes  of  West  Ham  and  Plaistow. 
At    Fareham,  Battersea  Park,  Cheapside,  Victoria  Park, 
and  to  the  south  of  Stoke  Newington,  there  are  consider- 
able  areas  occupied   by  brick  earth.     The  London  Clay 
crops  to  the  surface  throughout  the  whole  of  north-west 
London,  with   the   exception   of   a  small   portion  to  the 
south   of   Regent's    Park,  which   is   encroached  upon  by 
the  sands  and  gravels,  and  the   summits  of   Hampstead 
and  Highgate,  which  are  occupied  by  the  silicious  sands 
of  the  Bagshot  series.     In  west  London  the  Clay  extends 
south   to   Kensington  Gardens,  and  in  north  London   it 
occupies  part  of  Islington  and  the  district  north  of  High- 
bury and   Stoke   Newington.     South  of   the   Thames   it 
encroaches  irregularly  on  Wandsworth,  Clapham,  Camber- 
well,  and  Deptford,  aud  comprehends  nearly  all  the  district 
round  Sydenham.     The  Lower  Tertiarie3  are  represented 
by  the  Thanet  sands  at  Greenwich  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Deptford,  by  the  Woolwich  and  Reading  beds, 
which  occur  at  Camberwell,  Dulwich,  and  Lewisham,  and 
by  the  Blackheath  beds,  which  are  best  seen  at  Blackheath. 
Chalk,  the  basement  rock  of  the  Loudon  basin,  and  tho 
source  of  the  water  supply  for  the  deep  wells,  only  crops 
to  the  surface  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Greenwich. 
Bnrtace.       The  original  surface  of  the-soil  of  London  has  been  much 
altered  in  the  course  of  generations,  the  depth  of  made 
earth  being  often  very  great.     At  one  period  the  Thames 
flowed   straight  from -Lambeth  to   Limehouse,   and    the 
greator  part  of  the  district  now  stretching  south  aud  east 
of  the  river  to  the  range  of  heights  in  tho  neighbourhood 
of  Sydenham  and  Greenwich  was  occupied  by  marshes  or 
shallow  lagoons.     North  of  tho  Thames  tho  greater  part  of 
London  is  built  on  several  ranges  of  small  ominences  lying 
botweon  the  river  and  tho  northern  heights  of  Hampstead 
(430   feet),  Highgato,  and    Hornsey.     The   original  city 
clustered  round  the  eminence  now  crowned  by  St  Paul's, 
and  formorly  intersected  by  the  ravine  of  the  Walbrook. 


To  the  north  and  east  it  was  bounded  by  an  extensive  fen, 
from  which  Finsbury  takes  its  name.  To  the  west  was 
the  Fleet  river,  which  flowed  from  Hampstead  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  King's  Cross,  and  then  more  southerly 
to  ClerkenwelL,  where  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  its 
banks  it  received  the  name  of  Holebourne  or  Hollowburn. 
It  was  navigable  to  King's  Cross,  and  for  a  long  period 
formed  a  convenient  aud  well-protected  harbour  for  the 
city.  A  more  extended  elevation,  included  in  the  district 
now  occupied  by  the  Inns  of  Court,  Bloomsbury,  and  Soho, 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Tyburn,  which  rose  near 
the  Swiss  Cottage  and,  after  an  easterly  course  till  reaching 
the  present  Regent's  Park,  flowed  southwards  nearly  in  the 
line  of  Marylebone  Lane  and  Bond  Street.  Tyburn  Hill  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Westbourne ;  and  to  the  south 
and  west  an  extensive  range  of  low  ground,  now  included 
in  Westminster,  Pimlico,  Chelsea,  and  Kensington,  was  in 
early  times  for  the  most  part  covered  by  water.  Westwards 
the  low  ground  is  bounded  by  Notting  Hill,  whence  an 
elevated  region  lying  between  the  smaller  eminences  and 
the  "northern  heights,"  and  including  Primrose  Hill,  runs 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  Camden  Town,  Islington, 
and  Highbury.  The  hilly  regions  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kensington  and  Notting  Hill  formed  part  of  an  extensive 
forest,  and  St  John's  Wood  was  originally  a  dense  thicket 

Government  and  Administration. — At  first  the  Adminit 
municipal  constitution  of  London  was  loose  and  disjointed  tratiw 
in  its  form,  resembling  that  of  the  shire  rather  than  the  lllst07> 
town,  but  even  from  the  time  of  Henry  I.  the  independence 
of  its  jurisdiction  was  complete,  aud  the  citizens,  besides 
the  right  of  inheritance  and  tenure  not  then  possessed  by 
the  rest  of  England,  enjoyed  exemptiou  from  the  Dauegtld 
and  from  similar  obligations.  By  the  13th  ceutury  the 
later  form  of  the  municipality  was  already  shaped  in  its 
main  features,  although  at  this  stage  residence  in  th» 
borough  and  flot  membership  in  a  trade  guild  wa3  the 
basis  of  citizenship.  This  in  some  respects  premature  de- 
velopment of  municipal  functious  has  always  given  tc 
London  a  peculiar  and  unique  position  in  respect  of  muni- 
cipal government  Its  charters,  which  in  early  times 
served  as  the  model  for  charters  to  new  incorporations,  have 
defied  the  attacks  of  reform.  The  system  of  government 
was  more  heterogeneous  and  complicated  than  that  of  other 
English  towns.  London  is  practically  a  borough  by  pre-. 
scription,  and  its  special  rights  and  privileges  have  made 
those  who  possess  them  distrustful  of  change.  The  niers 
extent  of  the  new  city  surrounding  the  old,  and  tho  rapidity 
of  its  growth,  have  also  tended  to  postpone  the  attempt  to 
grapple  with  tho  problem  of  its  government  Until  1805, 
when  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  formed,  the 
whole  administration  of  the  metropolis  was  of  a  mediaeval 
character.  The  City  was  governed  by  old  charters,  cou- 
firmed  but  not  interpreted  by  a  special  Act  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  the  various  parishes  of  the  rest  of  the  mctra 
polis  had  each  its  own  peculiar  system  of  administration, 
regulated  by  local  Acts  which  differed  widely  ill  different 
localities.  No  direct  change  of  vital  importance  was  made 
in  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the  City  corporation 
by  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  of  1855,  but  tht 
ve-ry  existence  of  tlio  Metropolitan  Hoard  implied  a  certain 
limitation-  of  its  authority,  and  the  additional  functions 
conferred  by  successive  Acts  on  tho  Metropolitan  Board  have 
in  some  degree  circumscribed  its  influence.  As  modified 
by  tho  Act  of  1855,  the  government  of  London  within  what 
is  known  as  tho  metropolitan  area  consists  of  the  City  Cor- 
poration, the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  thirty-eight 
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vestrios  and  district  boards ;  while  various  authorities,  to 
be  afterwards  mentioned,  exercise  jurisdiction  iD  special 
matters  over  the  whole  area  of  the  metropolis  or  in  separate 
localities. 
Govern-  The  City  of  London,  which  is  a  county  in  itself,  and 
mfl0t  ol  with  which  the  borough  of  Southwark  is  assimilated,  is 
B"c"t;'  governed  by  a  lord  mayor,  twenty-six  aldermen,  and  two 
hundred  and  Bix  common  councilmen,  forming  a  Court  of 
Common  Council.  This  court  has  a  certain  independent 
power  to  enact  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  City, 
is  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  finances  and  the 
estates  of  the  corporation,  elects  most  of  the  officials,  and 
controls  the  police.  The  City  elects  a  sheriff  of  Middlesex 
as  well  as  a  sheriff  of  London ;  and  the  lord  mayor  is 
elected  by  the  trade  guilds  in  common  hall  from  among  the 
aldermen  who  have  served  as  sheriffs.  He  is  lord  lieutenant 
within  the  City,  the  dispenser  of  its  hospitality,  the  chair- 
man of  the  courts  of  the  corporation,  and  holds  certain 
other  offices,  the  dignity  of  which  is  now  almost  entirely 
nominal  The  aldermen,  who  hold  office  for  life,  are 
chosen  by  the  several  wards,  each  ward  electing  one.  Since 
1867  the  power  of  election  has  been  enjoyed  by  all  possess- 
ing the  household  and  lodger  franchise.  The  Court  of 
Aldeimen  has  the  power  of  appointment  to  certain  offices, 
exercises  judicial  functions  in  regard  to  licensing  and  in 
disputes  connected  with  the  ward  elections,  has  some  power 
of  disposal  over  the  City  cash,  and  possesses  magisterial 
control  over  the  City,  each  alderman  being  a  judge  and 
magistrate  for  the  whole  City,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office 
exercising  the  functions  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
common  councillors  were  chosen  originally  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  L  as  assistants  to  the  aldermen,  and  in  1384  were 
constituted  a  standing  committee  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
the  City,  each  w«d  chosing  four,  six,  or  eight,  according 
to  its  size.  A  gradual  increase  in  their  number  took  placo 
until  1840,  when  it  was  fixed  at  two  hundred  and  six. 
From  the  time  of  Richard  IL  the  election  was  vested  in 
freemen  householders,  but  it  is  now  regulated  by  the  Act  of 
1867.  The  Court  of  Common  Hall,  formerly  the  popular 
assembly  or  ancient  follcmote,  is  now  composed  of  the  lord' 
mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  the  liverymon  of  the  city  guilds, 
and  norrilates  yearly  two  aldermen,  who  must  previously 
have  been  sheriffs,  for  the  Court  of  Aldermen  to  select  one 
for  the  office  of  lord  mayor.  Tho  sheriffs  are  themselves 
chosen  by  tho  Court  of  Common  Hall,  which  also  appoints 
the  chamberlain,  tho  bridge  masters,  and  tho  city  auditors. 
Oily  The   fragmentary    and    indirect    participation   in    the 

(nUiUi  government  of  London  at  present  exercised  by  the  livery 
companies  represents  the  remnants  of  an  influence  which 
was  paramount  from  the  time  of  Edward  ILL,  when 
enactments  were  passed  which  made  admission  to  the 
froedom  of  the  city  dependent  on  membership  in  a  trade 
or  mystery. .  Originally  established  to  afford  mutual  aid 
to  members  of  their  "  craft,"  the  guilds  of  London  gradually 
assumed  a  certain  control  over  thrslr  trade  or  manufacture, 
»nd  by  the  payment  of  large  sums  of  money  obtained 
various  monopolies,  with  the  power  to  make  by-laws  for 
the  regulation  of'  their  craft.  From  gifts  for  charitable 
purposes,  and  from  entrance  money  and  fines,  many  of  the 
guilds,  on  account  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of  property, 
have  amassed  enormous  wealth.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
City  alone  tho  gross  annual  rental  of  the  land  possessed 
by  them  is  over  £500,000,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  land 
they  possess  outside  its  limits  is  of  equal  value.  At  one 
time  their  nnmber  was  over  one  hundred,  but  they  now 
number  soventy-six,  and  some  represent  trades  which  are 
extinct.  Twelve  so-called  "great  companies  "  claim  pre- 
cedence over  the  others,  but  of  these  some  are  not  so 
wealthy  as  a  few  of  the  leas  highly  privileged.  Tho 
"  livery  "  or  dress  of  the  companies,  first  formally  adopted 


in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  was  ultimately  worn  only  by 
a  higher  grade  of  the  members  called  liverymen.  The 
extension  of  London  beyond  the  City  limits  aud  changes 
in  trade  maxims  and  in  social  life  have  now  left  them 
littlo  more  than  the  shadow  of  their  former  authority  over 
trade  and  manufacture,  but  a  few,  such  as  the  fishmongers, 
the  stationers,  the  goldsmiths,  and  the  apothecaries,  still 
discharge  certaih  functions  in  the  regulation  of  their 
several  crafts.  Besides  administering  their  charities,  many 
of  the  companies  contribute  largely  to  benevolent  objects 
of  pressing  need,  and  some  take  an  interest  in  promoting 
technical  instruction,  and  in  various  matters  relating  to 
their  special  trade  or  manufacture ;  but  the  business  of 
most  of  them  is  now  chiefly  of  a  ceremonial  kind.  The 
halls  of  the  companies  number  thirty-five,  and  many  of 
them  are  of  interest  either  from  their  architectural  merits, 
their  antiquarian  associations,  or  the  portraits  or  other 
objects  they  contain.  Their  annual  assessed  value  is  over 
£60,000.  The  hereditary  connexion  of  the  companies  with 
tho  corporation,  their  large  ownership  of  property  in  the 
City,  and  their  control  over  so  many  charities  still  enable 
them  to  exercise  a  very  great  influence  in  municipal  affairs. 

The  following  list  (Table  I.)  nirea  details  regarding  the  twelve 
great  companies,  and  six  other  companies  which  may  be  ranked 
next  to  them  in  importance  : — 


Name. 


Great  Companies. 

Mercers 

Grocers 

Drapers 

Fishmongers  

Goldsmiths 

Skinners  

Merchant  Taylors.. 

Haberdashers 

Saltcrs  

Ironmongers 

Vintners  

Clothworkcrs. ...... 

Other  Companies. 

Apothecaries  

Armourers 

Barbers 

Cordwainers 

Saddlers .' 

Stationers  ~.„.< 


1  193 
1345 
ISM 
1363 
1327 
1327 
14116 
1448 
1530 
1464 
1363 
1  ISO 


1615 

1452 
1462 
l  no 

1364 
1616 


Situation  of  Hall. 


Chenphldt; 

Poultry 

Tlirogmorton  Street 
Uppor  Thames  Street 

Foster  Lane 

Dowgate  Hill 

Thiendncedlc  Street 
Grcsham  Street ... 
St  Switliln's  Lane 
Fencliurcn  Street ... 
Upper  TiianiesStrcct 
Mincing  Lane..- 


Water  Lane..— .„.. 

Coleman  Street 

Monkwell  Street..-. 

Cannon  Street 

Cheapslde 

Ludgate  Ulll  _ 


Pun  hase  of 
Freedom, 


£    i.  d. 

4  i'i  o 

108    0  0 

113  io  e 

1  19  0 

84  "6  0 

84    0  0 


LI'ery 

Admission. 


£    «.  d. 

23  \'6  0 

26    5  0 

31  15  0 

63    7  0 

80  "8  0 

20  "6  A 

45    S  0 
126    0    O 

110  11    0       103  17  0 


105  0 
113  13 

60  "6 
63  0 
33    0 


The  corporation  of  the  Ci$y  of  London  still  retains 
certain  exceptional  prerogatives.  The  lord  mayor's  court 
still  exercises  civil  jurisdiction,  the  two  courts  of  the 
sheriffs'  compter  survive  in  the  City  of  London  court,  and 
tho  lord  mayor  exercises  the  functions  of  judge  in  the 
central  criminal  court,  which  superseded  the  court  of  oyer 
and  terminer  in  1834,  and  extends  beyond  the  radius  of  the 
Metropolitan  area.  The  corporation  possesses  the  sole  right 
to  establish  markets  within  7  miles  of  the  City" ;  it  enjoys 
a  inetage  of  grain,  partially  commuted  in  1872  to  a  fixed 
duty  chargeable  by  weight,  and  applied  to  the  preservation 
of  Epping  Forest  and  other  open  spaces ;  and  it  levies  coal 
and  wine  duties,  continued  by  various  Acts,  for  defrayment 
of  the  cost  of  public  improvements.  Most  of  the  work  of 
the  corporation  is  performed  by  committees ;  and  "  com- 
missioners of  sewers,"  under  Act  of  Parliament,  have  charge 
of  the  cleaning,  lighting,  and  paving  of.  the  streets. 

A  large  portion  of  the  City  income  is  derived  from  rents,  which 
have  increased  from  £3488  in  1692  to  £19,199  in  1785,  £45,269 
in  1825,  and  £117,781  in  1881.  In  1692  tho  City  markets  wera 
farmed  for  £3100,  tho  profit  being  about  £2500  ;  in  1785  thoit 
revenue  was  £15,631,  and  the  profit  £2621  ;  in  1825  these  were 
respectively  £58,958  and  £52,271;  and  in  1881  they  were  £152,816 
and  £20,911.  The  total  revenue  of  the  City  in  1692  was  £11,658, 
in  1785  £59,356,  and  in  1881  £896,688,  not  including  tho  publio 
and  trust  accounts,  which  are  regulated  by  various  Acts  of  l'arlia- 
mont  They  include  tho  Bridge-House  estate  account,  tho  sewers 
rate,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  sewers  rate,  tho  police  rata, 
tho  ward  rate,  and  tho  duties  on  coal,  wine,  and  grain.  Tho  total 
charge  of  the  government  establishment  in  1692  was  £3947,  and  in 
1881  it  was  £51,856,  not  including  £7866  spent  in  jiension*  of 
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(officials.  Id  1692  the  l©rd  mayor  received  an  annual  mim  of  £100 
for  his  care  of  the  market,  and  an  ancient  fee  of  £80  out  of  the 
chamber.  He  has  now  an  annual  salary  of  £10,000,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  bis  personal  expenses  in.  1881  amounted  to  £4433.  The 
salaries  of  the  recorder,  the  chamberlain,  the  common  sergeant,  the 
town-clerk,  and  some  other  officers  have  risen  in  a  somewhat  jsimilar 
proportion.  The  City  in  1692  spent  nothing  on.  special  acts  of 
hospitality  or  on  the  promotion  of  literature,  science,  or  art,  while 
its  contribution  to  the  poor  rates  was  only  £66.  It  now  spends 
aeveral  thousands  annually  on  the  reception  of  eminent  persons, 
while  to  the  London  almshouses  it  in  1881  contributed  £1884,  to 
general  charitable  purposes  £5179,  for  education  £5394,  for  technical 
instruction  £2000,  for  the  Guildhall  library  and  museum  £5398, 
and  for  music  £3027.  The  debt  of  the  corporation,  which  is  solely 
connected  with  tho  construction  of  improvements  and  public 
markets,  was  on  Decoraber  31,  1881,  £5,496,150,  the  money  spent 
for  these  purposes  since  1759  being  nearly  £10,000,000.  The  rate- 
able valtfe  of  the  City  and  liberties  has  since  1801  increased  seven- 
fold, having  risen  from  £507,372  to  £3,535,494. 

Corpora^  The  Guildhall,  rebuilt  by  Dance  in  1789,  contains  the 
tion  greater  part  of  the  walls  of  the  old  building  of  HI  1,  which 
l""w"  was  damaged  by  the  fire  of  1G66,  and  also  the  crypt 
divided  into  three  aisles  by  clustered  columns  of  marble  sup- 
porting a  groined  roof  richly  adorned  with  carvings.  The 
principal  front  was  restored  in  1867  in  the  Gothic  style. 
In  addition  to  the  great  hall  used  for  state  banquets  and 
receptions,  the  building  contains  the  common  council  cham- 
ber, the  aldermen's  room,  and  several  courts  of  justice. 
Adjoining  the  Guildhall  is  the  free  library  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  a  museum  of  antiquities  relating  to  the  City^  The 
Mansion  House  at  the  east  end  of  the  Poultry,  erected  in 
1740  from  the  designs  of  Dance,  is  the  official  residence 
of  the  lord  mayor.  In  addition  to  the  justice  room  and 
various  recoption  rooms,  it  contains  the  Egyptian  hall,  in 
which  certain  special  banquets  of  the  lord  mayor  are  held. 
Metro  By  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  of  1855,  the 

poiits  metropolis  was  divided  into  thirty-nine  vestries  or  district 
Boar  boards,  which  elect  the  forty-five  members  who  form  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  city  of  London  electing 
three  members,  each  of  the  six  great  parishes  of  Islington, 
Marylebone,  St  Fancras,  Lambeth,  St  George's  (Hanover 
Sqiiare),  and  Shoreditch  two  members,  and  the  other  dis- 
tricts one  each  or  one  in  combination.  The  board  was 
originally  established  for  the  formation  and  maintenance 
of  main  sewers,  but  later  Acts  have  made  it  the  adminis- 
trative authority  of  the  metropolis  in  a  great  variety  of 
other  matters,  including  the  construction  of  main  thorough- 
fares, the  carrying  out  of  great  metropolitan  improvements, 
the  formation  of  new  streets,*the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  parks,  the  preservation  of  commons  and  open 
spaces,  the  maintenance  of  the  fire  brigade,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  certain  enactments  specially  applicable  to  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  total  sum  raised  by  the  board 
for  application  to  its  various  purposes  since  1856  to 
31st  December  1881  was  £28,689,749,  and  its  net 
liability  on  the  31st  December  1881  was  £13,437,940. 
The  capital  required  for  the  execution  of  great  works  is 
raised  by  the  issue  of  stock  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
3J  and  3  per  cent.,  which  has  the  same  facilities  of  transfer 
as  the  Government  stocks,  and  is  redeemable  in  sixty  years 
from  creation.  The  rate  per  pound  levied  by  the  board 
has  varied  very  greatly,  being  209d.  in  1856,  and  as  high 
as  6-99A  in  1867,  while  for  1883  it  is  estimated  at  62A 
The  total  net  charge  in  1880  was  £652,213,  and  for  1882 
it  is  estimated  at  £715,822.  The  rateable  annual  value 
of  property  in  the  metropolis  has  risen  from  £11,283,663 
in  1856  to  £27,386,086  in  1882. 
..-lea.  The  vestries  and  district  boards  are  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  local  sewers,  the  lighting,  paving,  and 
cleaning  of  their  own  thoroughfares,  and  the  removal  of 
innisances.  For  paving,  except  in  the  old  main  thcrough- 
'fares,  tbey  hare  power  to  charge  adjoining  properties, 
and  in  several  districts  a  small  income  is  obtained  from 


realized  property.  The  total  amount  of  money  advanced 
to  them  on  loan  by  the  Board  of  Works  up  to  31st 
November  1861  was  £3,631,769,  of  which  £3,297,430 
was  redeemable  by  1929,  and  £334,338  by  1941. 

The  School  Board  of  London  has  in  regard  to  education  Other 
a  rating  and  legislative  authority  over  a  district  correspond-  admin* 
ing  with  that  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  tra'-|T* 
metropolitan  police  force  outside  the  City  limits  and  within  ^ 
a  radius  of  12  miles  of  Charing  Cross  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Home  Secretary.  The  Tower  of  London  is  governed 
by  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  assisted  by  fifty  magistrates, 
and  the  borough  of  Westminster  is  still  under  the  nominal 
care  of  the  dean  and  burgesses.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  the  Burial  Board,  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board, 
and  the  Lea  Conservancy  Board  constitute  the  principal 
other  direct  governing  authorities  having  relation  to  London, 
but  the  water  and  gas  companies  enjoy  monopolies  which 
imply  a  certain  degree  of  irresponsible  authority,  and  a 
right  of  taxation  not  sufficiently  defined  and  limited. 
Within  an  area  less  than  the  district  of  the  Board  of 
Works  there  are  ten  parliamentary  boroughs,  which  return 
in  all  twenty-two  members,  the  City  returning  four  members, 
and  Southwark  (from  1295),  Westminster  (1547),  Maryle- 
bone (1832),  Finsbury  (1832),  Tower  Hamlets  (1832), 
Greenwich  (1832,  extended  in  1868),  Lambeth  (1832), 
Hackney,  (1868),  and  Chelsea  (1868)  two  each.  London 
University  (1868)  returns  one  member. 

Growth  and  Population. — For  some  centuries  after  Gro* 
the  Conquest  there  are  almost  no  data  for  an  estimate  of 
the  extent  and  population  of  London,  but  a  great  impulse 
was  given  to  its  increase  by  the  settlement  of  Normans  and 
the  opening  up  of  intercourse  with  the  Continent.  The 
statement  of  Fitzstephen  that  it  furnished,  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  60,000  men-at-arms  and  20,000  knights  cannot 
be  accepted  as  applying  only  to  the  City.  Peter  of  Blois, 
under  Henry  II.,  only  estimated  its  numbers  at  40,000, 
although  ho  may  possibly  have  referred  only  to  adults 
{Opera,  ed.  Giles,  voL  ii.  p.  85).  In  any  case,  previous  to 
the  great  plague  of  1349  it  must  have  numbered  at  least 
90,000,  for  in  that  year,  according  to. Stow,  as  many  as 
50,000  persons  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Spitalcroft, 
specially  consecrated  for  the  purpose.  There  were  severe 
ravages  from  the  same  cause  in  1361  and  1369  ;  and  the 
calculation  of  Chalmers  (Comparative  Estimate  of  Great 
Britain,  1802),  founded  on  the  Subsidy  Rolls  of  1377, 
shows*  a  population  of  only  34,971;  but  the  emperor 
Manuel  II.,  who  visited  it  in  1400,  states  that  it  was  to 
be  preferred  to  every  citv  of  the  West  for  population, 
opulence,  and  luxury  (Macpherson,  Annals  of  Commerce, 
vol.  L  p.  611).  Notwithstanding  the  regulations  of  Eliza- 
beth for  checking  its  growth,  London  had  by  the  eud  of 
the  century  advanced  considerably  beyond  its  old  bound- 
aries. Giovanni  Botero,  writing  about  1590,  classes  it 
with  Naples,  Lisbon,  Prague,  and  Ghent  as  possessing 
about  160,000  inhabitants  more  or  less,  while  Paris  was 
said  to  possess  over  400,000  inhabitants.  The  "  Bills 
of  Mortality,"  which  were  begun  in  1592,  were  in  1604 
extended  to  St  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Bridewell  Precinct, 
and  Trinity  in  the  Minories,  which  were  partly  within  the 
City  liberties,  and  to  St  Clements  Danes,  St  Giles-in-the- 
Fields,  St  James  (Clerkenwell),  St  Catherine  (Tower),  St 
•Leonard  (Shoreditch),  St  Mary  in  Whitechapel,  St  Martin- 
in-the-Fields,  and  St  Mary  Magdalen  (Berntondsey).  St 
Mary  at  the  Savoy  was  added  in  1606,  and  Westminster  in 
1626.  The  parishes  of  Hackney,  Islington,  Lambeth, 
Newington,  Rotherhithe,  and  Stepney,  which  were  included 
in  1636,  were,  according  to  Graunt  (Observations  en  the 
Bills  of  Mortality,  1676),  still  country  villages  in  1672,  and 
indeed  occupied  an  isolated  position  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century.      The   result  of  the  census  of  the 
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city  taken  in  1631  is  given  by  Graunt  as  130,178,  but 
the  Bum  of  his  details  is  130,268.  By  1661  he  reckoned 
it  to  have  increased  to  179,000.  He  also  concluded 
that  the  population  within  the  limits  of  the  "  Bills  of 
Mortality  "  was  460,000,  and  that  from  the  beginning  of 
the  century  it  had  increased  from  2  to  6.  The  population 
of  London  and  its  suburbs,  excluding  Westminster  and  the 
distant  parishes,  he  placed  at  334,000,  or  about  a  fourth 
less  than  Paris.  Notwithstanding  the  plague  of  1665 
and  the  fire  of  1666,  London  towards  the  close  of  the 
17th  century  increased  with  great  rapidity.  Evelyn, 
writing  in  1684,  states  that  it  had  nearly  doubled  within 
his  own  recollection.  Sir  William  Petty,  in  his  Essay  on 
Political,  Arithmetic,  estimated  the  population  in  1683, 
including  that  of  Westminster  and  Southwark,  at  696,000, 
but  Gregory  King,  in  his  Observations  on  the  State  oj  Eng- 
land, first  published  by  Chalmers,  allowing  5|  persons  to 
every  house,  makes  it  in  1694,  within  the  limits  of  the 
"Bills  of  Mortality,"  only  530,000.  From  about  this 
period  London  superseded  Paris  as  the  largest  city  in 
Europe.  During  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  its  pro- 
gress was  fluctuating,  but  on  the  peace  of  1763  a  great 
impulse  was  given  to  its  prosperity,  and  titer  1780  a  rapid 
rate  of  progress  commenced,  which  still  shows  no  signs  of 
diminutiou.  Until  1756  there  was  sufficient  space  for 
the  Mayfair  east  of  Hyde  Park,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
century  the  aristocracy  had  nearly  all  migrated  west  from 
Covent  Garden  and  Soho.  Islington  was  still  almost  dis- 
joined from  the  metropolis,  but  the  great  eastern  suburbs 
had  become  bo  consolidated  as  almost  to  absorb  even 
Hoxton,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Stepney.  The  first  census 
of  1801  included  St  Pancras,  Marylebone,  Paddington, 
Kensington,  and  Chelsea,  but  Chelsea  was  still  a  solitjry 
suburban  retreat,  Kensington  was  little  more  than  "  the 
old  court  suburb,"  Paddington  and  Westbourne  were  rural 
hamlets,  and  Marylebone  and  St  Pancras  had  less  than 
one-fourth  of  their  present  population.  The  populous  city 
surrounding  Regent's  Park  had  scarcely  any  existence 
before  1820,  but  by  1830  it  as  well  as  Somers  Town  had 
become  absorbed  in  the  metropolis,  especially  by  additions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Pancras  church  and  London 
university.  Eastwards  the  most  rapid  extension  had  been 
in  the  direction  of  Greenwich,  which  was  now  united  with 
Lambeth  by  a  continuous  line  of  houses.  Belgravia  in 
the  south-west,  and  Tybumia  to  the  north  of  Hyde  Park 
are  chiefly  the  product  of  the  next  twenty  years.  Since 
that  period  the  suburban  districts  have  in  all  directions 
become  almost  consolidated,  and  beyond  the  present  limits 


of  the  registrar-general  fringes  of  honses,  extending  in 
some  instances  outside  even  the  12  miles  circuit  from 
Charing  Cross,  connect  the  metropolis  with  populous 
towns  which  a  few  years  ago  were  solitary  hamleta. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
outer  ring  of  this  greater  London  has  beeu  126  8  per 
cent.,  while  that  of  London  proper  has  been  only  3(H), 
its  outer  ring  showing  an  increase  of  6S8  per  cent.,  but 
its  central  area  a  decrease  of  13-2, — the  decrease  in  the 
City  being  548,  in  the  Strand  305,  St  Giles  16-3, 
Holborn  95,  Westminster  119,  St  George's  (Hanover 
Square)  and  Marylebone  4-l,  and  in  the  eastern  central 
districts  of  Whitechapel,  St  George -in-the-East,  and  Shore- 
ditch  96,  3'8,  and  2'2  respectively.  In  these  latter 
districts  the  decrease  has  been  occasioned  chiefly  by 
improvements,  but  in  the  central  business  districts  it  is 
almost  entirely  the  result  of  the  substitution  of  business 
premises  for  dwelling-houses.  The  day  census  of  the  City 
taken  in  1866  shows  that  the  number  of  persons  employed 
daily  within  its  limits  was  170,133,  and  that  of  1881 
gives  a  day  population  of  261,061,  while  the  night  popu- 
lation in  1871  was  74,897  and  in  1881  only  50,526. 
The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  London  is  largely  due  to 
the  peculiar  development  of  its  trade  and  commerce,  and 
is  also  closely  connected  with  the  interest  excited  by  politics 
and  the  meetings  of  parliament  The  bonds  of  connexion 
between  London  and  England  thus  pulsate  daily  with  a 
manifold  vitality.  London  is  the  emporium  of  England, 
the  centre  of  its  great  monetary  transactions,  the  home  of 
its  science,  literature,  and  art,  and  the  yearly  resort  of 
its  aristocratic  and  landed  proprietor  classes.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  century  its  rate  of  increase  has 
exceeded  that  of  England  generally. 

The  proportion  of  inhabitants  born  outside  its  limits  amounts  to  Nutioo- 
one-third  of  its  entire  population.  The  number  of  the  natives  alitiss. 
of  European  states  is  in  excess  of  those  born  in  Scotland,  and 
that  of  the  natives  of  Ireland  is  about  double,  while  the  nativos 
of  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales  amount  to  more  than  a 
million.  Irishmen  by  descent  may  be  estimated  at  about  250,000 
persons,  Scots  120,000,  foreigners  200,000,  viz.,  Asiatics,  African*, 
and  Americans  together  45,000,  Europeans  155,000  {Germans 
60,000,  French  30,000,  Dutch  15,000,  Poles  12,000,  Italians  7500, 
Swiss  5000).  The  number  of  Jews  is  about  40,000.  The  sjieciAl 
foreign  district  of  London  is  that  of  Soho  ;  another  foreign  district 
lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ratcliff  Highway,  now  St  Goorgei 
Street  The  lower-class  Jews  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  of  Hounds- 
ditch  and  Aldgate.  The  Italnn  street  musicians  and  vendors  of 
ices  form  a  small  colony  near  Hatton  Garden 

Table  II.  shows  the  percentage  of  the  population  of  London  to  Table*  of 
the  rest  of  England,  the  numbers  before  1801  being  only  apiiroxi-  popola- 
mate  ;  Table  III.  the  areas,  houses,  and  population  of  London  in  tion. 
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various  governmental  divisions ;   and   Table  IV.  the   population 
of  the  several  registration  districts  at  dillcrcnt  periods  front  1861. 

Stbeets,  Bridges,  ifcc. — By  the  non-adoption  of  Wren's 
plans  the  opportunity  afforded  through  the  great  fire  was 
for  ever  lost  of  constructing  a  model  capital,  and  within 
the  City  limits  the  streets  are  still  in  many  cases  confused 
and  intricate  The  total  absence  of  plan  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  nucleus  of  London  has  doubtless  tended  to 
aggravate,  the  confusion  outside  the  old  boundaries.  The 
growth  of  the  immense  new  outer  city  was,  moreover,  for 
centuries  totally  unregulated  by  the  control  of  any  central 
authority.  The  principal  lines  of  streets  formed  along  the 
old  public  highways  are  insufficient  a3  main  lines  of  com- 
munication for  the  increased  population,  and  the  absence 
of  direct  connexion  between  important  points  causes  traffic 
to  be  enormously  impeded.  The  longest  line  of  street 
communication  in  London  is  that  which  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  lines  of  the  Edgeware  'and  Uxbridge 
Roads  atr  the  Marble  Arch,  whence  it  extends  eastward 
by  Oxford  £jjre"et,  Holborn,  Newgate  Street,  Cheapside 
and  other  important  City  streets,  Whftecbapel  Road,  and 
Mile  End  Road  to  Bow.  At  Cheapside  a  branch  from  it 
runs  westward  by  Fleet  Street,  the  Strand,  Haymarket, 
Piccadilly,  and  Knightsbrklge  to  Kensington.  Much  of 
the  effect  of  the  fine  architecture  of  the  City  streets  is 
totally  lost  from  promiscuous  crowding,  and  the  main  con- 
necting streets  between  the  City  and  the  West  End  dis- 
play, at  certain  parts,  much  meanness  and  incongruity. 
Regent  Street,  the  most  fashionable  thoroughfare  of 
London,  possesses  ample  width,  and  the  splendour-  of  its 
shops  to  some  extent  atones  for  the  plain  monotony  of  its 
regular  architecture.  In  Oxford  Street,  which  ranks  next 
to  it  in  importance,  many  buildings  of  a  more  ornamental 
character  have  lately  been  erected.  •  Piccadilly,  the  eastern 
half  of  which  is  occupied  chiefly  by  shops,  and  the  western 
by  dwelling  houses  and  clubs,  is  a  medley  of  every  species 
of  architecture,  but  is  to  some  extent  effective  from  the 
variety  of  its  contrasts,  and  its  outlook  to  the  Green  Park. 


Trafalgar  Square,  with  its  fountains,  its  Nelson  column, 
its  statues,  and  its  wide  expanse,  has  an  airy  and  pleasant 
effect,  but  the  huge  erections  which  surround  it  are  a  very 
miscellaneous  group,  and  few  of  them  are  worthy  of  the 
site.  The  clubs  and  hotels  in  Pall  Mall  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood represent  every  variety  of  Grecian  and  Italian 
architecture.  The  private  houses  in  the  more  fashionable 
regions  are  nut  remarkable  for  external  beauty,  but  in 
summer  time  flowers  and  foliage  give  the  West  End 
squares  and  terraces  a  bright  and  pleasant  aspect.  A' 
special  characteristic  of  London  is  the  enormous  space 
covered  by  the  suburban  cottages  and  villas  of  the  middle 
classes.  Close  to  the  most  fashionable~fegions  there  are 
many  mean  back  streets  tenanted  by  workmen,  but  the 
principal  territories  of  the  working  classes  are  compre- 
hended in  the  dense  and  dreary  districts  east  and  south- 
east of  the  City.  The  improvements  lately  carried  out  in 
the  City  and  other  central  districts,  and  the  substitution 
of  business  premises  for  dwelling  houses,  have  compelled 
large  numbers  of  these  classes  to  live  at  a  long  distance 
from  their  work,  and  also  caused  undue  crowding  in  the 
less  remote  regions.  The  running  of  workmen's  trains 
from  the  suburbs  and  the  efforts  of  various  private  build- 
ing associations  and  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  guided 
by  the  Artisan  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Improvement 
Act,  have  only  partially  mitigated  these  evils. 

Since  1785  th^  greater  part  of  London  within  the  CityStre* 
limits  has  been  rebuilt,  and  its  streets  have  been  much  improti 
altered,  the  principal  improvements  being  the  reconstruct meata 
tion  of  the  lines  from  London  Bridge  to  Finsbury  Pave- 
ment, and  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  Farringdon  Road, 
both  intersecting  the  City  from  north  to  south;  the  re- 
building of   Bartholomew  Lane,  Lothbury,  Threadneedle 
Street,  and  Cannon  Street  from  King  William'  Street  to 
St  Paul's;  and  the  construction,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  of  the  Holborn  Viaduct  and  of  Queei 
Victoria  Street  from    BLckfriars  Bridge  to  the  Mansion 
House.     The  Metropolitan  Board  now  exercises  a  certain 
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control  over  the  formation  of  new  streets,  bnt  its  powers 
are  hampered  by  previous  circumstances  and  by  various  re- 
strictions. The  principal  new  thoroughfares  opened  up  by 
the  board,  besides  Queen  Victoria  Street  and  the  Holborn 
Viaduct,  are  Garrick  Street,  Covent  Garden  (1861),  South- 
wark Street  (1864),  Northumberland  Avenuo  (187C),  and 
Theobald's  Road  and  ClerkenweU  Road,  begun  in  1873  to 
connect  Oxford  Street  and  Old  Street.  They  have  also 
effected  extensive  improvements  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Whitechapel,  Shoreditch,  Park  Lane,  and  Kensington.  The 
rnoro  important  schemes  in  contemplation  are  a  new  street 
from  Tottenham  Court  Road  to  Charing  Cross,  another 
from  Oxford  Street  to  Piccadilly  Circus,  the  widening  of 
Coventry  Street,  of  Gray's  Inn  Road,  and  of  Tooley  Street, 
and  alteration's  of  a  less  extensive  character  at  Kentish 
Town,  Hackney,  and  CarnberwelL  A.  scheme  has  been 
put  forth  by  Government  to  relieve  the  pressure  at  Hyde. 
Park  Corner.  Altogether  up  to  31st  December  1881  the 
board  have  expended  in  street  improvements  .£6,531,856, 
of  which  probably  one-third  will  be  defrayed  by  sales  of 
property.  In  addition  to  this  over  .£4,000,000  have  been 
spent  on  the  Thames  Embankment  and  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  and  the  board  have  contributed  about  £6:26,077  to 
defray  local  improvements  by  district  boards  and  vestries, 
as  well  as  £1,360,500  for  artisans'  dwellings. 
1  iraes  The  Thames  Embankment,  with  its  marine  wall  of  large 
I  (taut-  granite  blocks  facing  the  river,  supports  on  the  north  6ide 
*int  a  spacious  thoroughfare  which  forms  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
menades in  London.  The  total  cost  of  the  various  portions 
of  the  embankment  was  over  £3,000,000,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  being  defrayed  by  the  coal  and  wine 
duties  levied  by  the  City  corporation.  By  the  construction 
(1864-70)  of  that  portion  known  as  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, stretching  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  Westmin- 
ster, abont  37  acres  of  land  have  been  reclaimed,  of  which 
19  are  occupied  by  carriage  and  footways,  7i  have  been 
conveyed  to  adjoining  proprietors,  and  about  8  have  been 
formed  into  ornamental  grounda  The  Albert  Embank- 
ment (1865-68),  stretching  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Vauxhall  Bridge,  includes 
about  9  acres,  which  are  now  chiefly  occupied  by  St 
Thomas's  Hospital.  The  Chelsea  Embankment  (1871-74), 
which  is  the  extension  of  one  previously  constructed 
between  Vauxhall  Bridge  and  Chelsea  Hospital,  involved 
the  reclamation  of  about  9i  acres  of  ground,  now  occupied 
partly  by  a  roadway  70  feet  wide,  and  partly  by  a  flower 
garden. 
Bridges.  There  are  twelve  bridges,  other  than  railway-bridges,  over 
the  Thames  within  the  metropolitan  area,  the  most  easterly 
being  London  Bridge  and  the  most  westerly  Hammersmith 
Bridge.  Three  of  these,  London  Bridge,  Southwark  Bridge, 
and  Blackfriars  Bridge,  are  within  the  City  area.  New 
London  Bridge,  a  noble  structure  by  Rennie,  was  opened 
in  1831,  having  cost  £1,458,311.  As  populous  and  busy 
commercial  districts  extend  for  several  miles  to  the  east 
of  it  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames,  it  is  not  only  totally 
inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  traffic,  but  is  also 
removed  beyond  many  convenient  lines  of  communication. 
On  this  latter  account  the  proposal  to  widen  it — in  itself 
a  very  unsatisfactory  plan — has'  met  with  almost  no  sup- 
port ;  bnt  a  bill  promoted  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  for 
erecting  a  high  level  bridge  at  the  Tower  failed  also  to 
commend  itself  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Until  1769,  when  the  Blackfriars  Bridge  was  erected, 
London  Bridge  stood  alone.  Old  Blackfriars  Bridge  was 
replaced  in  1869  by  the  present  one  of  five  iron  arches 
resting  on  granite,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Page  at  a 
cost  of  £320,000.  Southwark  Bridge,  designed  by  Rennie, 
1815-19,  consists-  of  three  iron  arches  of  great  elegance 
resting  on  stone  piers,  and  cost   £8<>Q,000.     Partly  from 


the  unsuitability  of  its  approaches,  it  has  not  proved  of 
very  much  service. 

The  number  of  passengers  and  vehicles  passing  over  the  London 
and  Blackfriars  Bridges  in  a  single  day  ot'  1623  is  given  in  the  J  uly, 
number  of  the  Monthly  Review  for  that  year,  and  in  1SS1  similar  in» 
formation  was  obtained,  in  regard  to  the  three  bridges,  for  the  trtittia 
in  the  direction  of  the  City.  Multiplying  these  figures  by  two; 
we  find  that  the  foot  passengers  crossing  London  Bridge  in  1823 
numbered  89,640,  while  iu  1881  they  were  157,886,  and  that  the 
number  of  vehicles  had  increased  from  6182  to  21,466  ;  that  over 
Blackfriars  Bridge  the  passeugeis  had  increased  from  61,069  to 
87,134,  and  the  vehicles  from  4047  to  14.5S4,  while  3OK09O  pas- 
sengers and  3560  vehicles  passed  over  Southwark  Bridge,  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  passengers  over  the  three  bridges  being" 
thus  124,401,  and  of  vehicles  28,381.  At  the  earlier  date  South- 
wark Bridge  was  practically  unusqd,  but  in  1865  the  toll  was 
abolished,  and  the  bridge  purchased  by  the  corporation  for£21S,868. 
The  Metropolitan  Toll  Bridges  Act  of  1877  required  the  Metroiioli- 
tan  Board  to  extinguish  the  tolls  on  all  the  Thames  bridges  and  the 
bridge  over  Deptford  Creek,  and  thereafter  to  repair  and  maintain 
them,  the  county  authorities  of.  Middlesex  and  Surrey  paying  each 
£1200  a  year  towards  their  maintenance.  The  bridges  freed  by  the 
Act  were  the  Charing  Cross  foot-bridge,  for  which  £98,540  was  paid 
to  the  South-Eastern  Railway;  Waterloo  Bridge  (1811-1 7),  designed 
by  Rennie  in  a  style  similar  to  London  Bridge,  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  £1,000,000,  and  purchased  for  £475,000  ;  Lambeth  Bridge 
(1862),  built  of  iron  at  a  cost  of  £40,000,  and  purchased  for 
£36,049  ;  Vauxhall  Bridge  (1811-16),  similar  in  form  to  Southwark 
Bridge,  erected  for  over  £300,000,  and  purchased  for  £225,230  ; 
Chelsea  Suspension  Bridge  (1858),  designed  by  Page,  erected  by  the  "• 
Government  for  £88,000,  purchased  for  £75,000  ;  the  Albert  Sus- 
pension Bridge  (1873)  and  Battersca  Bridge,  an  old  wooden  struc- 
ture, both  purchased  for  £300,000 ;  Wandsworth  Bridge  for 
£52,761  ;  Putney  Bridge  (1729),  a  picturesque  old  timber  structure, 
for  £58,000  ;  aud  Hammersmith  Bridge  for  £112,500.  Battersea 
and  Putney  bridges  are  about  to  be  re-erected,  and  Deptford  Creek 
Bridge  is  to  be  widened  and  improved  at  a  cost  of  £109,091.  The 
total  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  hoard  in  connexion  with 
bridges  up  to  18th  December  1881  was  £1,479,697.  The  amount  to 
be  paid  by  the  board  for  their  maintenance  in  1882  is  estimated  at 
£90,502.  The  liver  is  crossed  by  many  railway  bridges,  and  the 
Thames  tunnel,  begun  in  1S25  and  completed  in  1843,  at  a  cost  of 
£468,000,  for  the  purposes  of  traffic,  was  purchased  in  1865  by  the 
Great  Eastern  Company,  and  is  now  used  as  a  railway  tunnel.  A 
subway  under  the  Thames  from  Tower  Hill  to  Tooley  Street  was 
constructed  iu  1869  at  a  cost  of  £16,000.  The  communication  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  frequent 
passenger  steamers. 

The  cleaning,  watering,  and  paving  of  the  streets  are  more  satis-  Mih- 
factory  tl»n  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  each  district  tenanee 
depends  solely  on  its  own  local  authority.     Several  Acts  for  paving  of  «li?eta 
the  Strand  were  passed  in  the  14th  century,  and  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury for  the  streets  outside  the  City.     Ill  1614  the  citizens  began  to 
xiave  the  margins  of  the  streets  before  their  doors,  but  the  middle 
of  the  streets  were  laid  with  large  pebbles  very  unevenly.     In  1661 
the  money  obtained  from  hackney  coach  licences,  £5  for  each  an- 
nually, was  applied  to  keeping  them  in  repair.     The  use  of  squared 
granite  blocks,  with  raised  footways,  was  introduced  by  Acts  of 
Parliament  for  Westminster  in  1761,  and  for  London  generally  in 
1766.     Within  the  last  twenty  years  asphalt  and  wooden  pavement 
have  been  largely  substituted  for  granite  in  the  principal  thorough- 
fares. 

Hackney  coaches  are  first  mentioned  in  1625,  when  they  were  Comsfj- 
kept  at  inns,  and  numbered  altogether  only  20.  In  1652  their  aua"' 
number  was  limited  to  200,  in  1662  to  400,  in  1694  to  700,  in 
1715  to  800,  in  1771  to  1000,  and  in  1799  to  1200.  In  1832  the 
restriction  of  their  number  was  abolished.  The  number  of  cab 
drivers  in  1871'-was  10.043,  and  of  cabs  7818.  of  which  3295  were 
hansoms  and  4523  four-wheelers;  in  1881  the  number  of  drivers 
was  12,630,  and  of  cabs  9652,  of  which  5805  were  hansoms  and 
only  3847  four-wheelers.  Omnibuses  were  first  introduced  in  1829. 
Many  of  the  principal  streets  are  too  crowded  for  tramways,  but  iu 
South  London  tranicars  are  more  used  than  omnibuses,  and  there  am 
also  several  routes  in  the  northern  and  eastern  districts.  The  Metro- 
politan and  Metropolitan  District  Railway  lines,  which  run  partly 
underground,  and  form  almost  a  complete  belt  round  the  "inner 
circle"  of  London,  with  several  branches  intersecting  it,  and 
others  communicating  with  various  suburban  lines,  have  proved 
invaluable  in  relieving  the  throng  of  vehicles  on  the  streets, 
and  in  affording  rapid  communication  between  important  points  ; 
but  the  railway  system  in  and  around  London  has  sufTercd  greatly 
in  directness  from  the  absence  of  a  complete  plan  embracing  proper 
connecting  links  between  the  lines  of  the  several  companies.  The 
1 1  number  of  passengers  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway  is  now 
about  60  millions.  The  Regent.  Grand  Junction,  and  several  other 
canals,  besides  connecting  London  with  the  internal  navigation  oi 
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F.n.'land,  supply  a  means  of  transport  for  heavy  goods  between 

various  districts  of  the  metropolis. 

PolUl  London  is  divided  into  eight  postal  districts,  viz.,  Eastern  Central 

flSwetn   (Ed,    Western  Central  (W.C.),   Northern  (N.),    North-Western 

Mrtrteu.  I         h      W(jatern   (W0>    South. Western   (S.W.),    South-Eastern 

S  E.),  and  Eastern  (E.).     In  the  E.C.   district  there  are  twelve 

deliveries  of  lottors  daily,  in  the  town  portions  of  the  other  districts, 

which  extend  to  about  3  miles  from  the  General  Post-Office,  eleven 

deliveries,  and  in  the  suburban  portions  six  deliveries. 

Rejwf  Open  Spaces. — London  owes  the  possession  of  its  finest 

|.arlts.      parks  rather  to  accident  than  to  intention.    Eastwards  and 
'  northwards  no  effort  was  made  to  preserve  any  part  of  the 
'"  delightful  plain  of  meadow  land  interspersed  with  flowing 
Streams  "  mentioned  by  Fitzstepheu,  or  of  the  "  immense 
forest  of  densely  wooded  thickets,"  or  of  the  "  common  fields" 
in  the  great  fen,  notwithstanding  the  riot  of. the  citizens  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  against  the  invasion  of   their 
rights  by  enclosure.     Westward,  however,  the  inroads  of 
the  builder  were  interrupted  by  the  royal  parks,   which, 
lying  adjacent  to  each  other,  cover  an  area  of  about  900 
acres.     St   James's  Park,  80   acres,  transformed  from   a 
swamp  into  a  deer  park,  bowling  green,  and  tennis  court 
oy  Henry   VIII.,  extended   and   laid  out  as  a   pleasure 
ground  byChirles  II,  and  rearranged  by  Nash  (1827-29), 
possesses    beautiful    combinations  of    water   and   foliage. 
Green  Park,  70  acres,  lying  between  St  James's  Park  and 
Piccadilly,  is  unadorrcd  except  by  rows  of  trees  and  by 
parterres  of   flowers   bordering   Piccadilly.       Hyde   Park, 
390  acres,  stretches  westward  from  the  district  of  Mayfair 
to  Kensington  Gardens.      Originally  forming  part  of  the 
manor  of  Hyde,  which  was  attached  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
Hyctc  Park  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  was  taken 
piissession  of  by  Henry  VIII.     In  1652  the  park,  which 
then  included  a  large  portion  of  the  ground  now  joined  to 
Kensington  Gardens  and  extended  to  621  acres,  was  sold 
for  .£17,068,  6s.  8d.,  but  in  1660  it  was  rebought  by  the 
(Jrowu,  having    some  time    before    this  become  the  great 
"rendezvous  of  fashion  and   beauty."      It  possesses  nine 
principal  gateways,  of  which   that  at  Hyde  Park  Corner 
on  the  south-east  and  the   Marble  Arch  on  the  north-east 
present  the  most  striking  features.     The  former,  designed 
by  Decimus   Burton  and   erected  in   1828  at  a  cost  of 
£17,000,  consists  of   three  imposing  arches  adorned  with 
rilievos  copied  from  the  Elgin  marbles.     The  Marble  Arch, 
originally  intended  ns  a  monument  to  Nelson,  was  first 
erected   at   a   cost  of   £80,000  in  front  of  Buckingham 
palace,  and  was  placed  in  its  present  position  in  1851. 
With  its  fine  expanse  of   grass,  its  bright  flower  beds  and 
clomps    of   shrubbery,    its   noble  old   trees,    its  beautiful 
iirnameutal  lake  the  Serpentine,  its  broad  avenues  crowded 
with  equipages,  its  Rotten  Row  alive  with  equestrians,  its 
walks  linecr  with  thousands   of  loungers  of  very  various 
nationalities,   professions,   an'd   grades  of   social    position, 
Hyde  Park   in   the  height   of   the  season  presents  a  scene 
which  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  tuiU  ensemble  and  its  peculiarly 
mingled  contrasts  can  probably  be  paralleled  nowhere  else. 
In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  Hyde  Park  was  a  favourito 
meeting  place  for  duellists,  and  in  the  present  century  has 
been   frequently   the   scene   of  .great   political  gatherings. 
To  the  west  are  Kensington  Gardens,  360  acres,  originally 
attached  to  Kensington  Palace,  and  enlarged  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.  by  the  addition  of  nearly  300  acres  taken  from 
Hyde  Park.  J  They   are   more   thickly   planted    than   the 
"  Park,".  and>  also  contain  an  avenue  of  rarn  plants  and 
Brirubs,  and  several  walks  lined  with  flowering  trees.      Re- 
gent's Park  in  the  north  west,  470  acres,  occupying  the  site 
of  Marylebone  Park,  which  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  was  used 
as  a  limiting  ground,  owes  its  preservation  to  the  intention 
of  George  III.  to  erect  within  it  a  royal  palace.      It  enn- 
»>iins  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  and  of  the  Royal 
J/otanic  Society,  M  well  as  the  grounds   of   a   few  private 


villas.  The  northern  half  of  the  park  is  in  summer  devoted 
to  cricket ;  in  the  south-east  corner  there  is  a  flower  garden 
of  rathet  antique  design ;  and  in  the  south-west  a  portion 
bounded  on  the  north  by  an  artificial  lake  i3  let  to  private 
householders.  To  the  north  of  Regent's  Park  there  are  Oilier 
about  12  acres  of  open  ground  surrounding  Primrose  Hill,  park*. 
220  feet,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  Loudon. 
Battersea  Park,  180  acres,  formed  (1852-58)  at  a  cost  of 
£'31 2,890,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  besides  a  fine 
promenade  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  several  walks  and 
carriage  drives  bordered  with  parterres,  and  a  wide  expanse 
for  cricket  and  other  amusements,  contains  a  subtropical 
garden,  which  during  August  and  September  possesses 
much  of  the  witchery  of  an  ideal  fairy-land.  East  London, 
after  the  enclosure  of  Finsbury  Fields,  had  no  special  re- 
creation ground  until  the  opening  of  Victoria  Park,  which 
was  sanctioned  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1842,  and  was 
in  1872  increased  to  about  300  acres.  Finsbury  Park, 
115  acres,  formed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
from  the  grounds  of  Hornsey  Wood  House  at  a  cost  of 
£112,000  ;  Southwark  Park,  Rotlierhithe,  63  acres,  formed 
at  a  cost  of  £111,000;  West  Ham  Park  in  the  extreme 
east,  partly  purchased  by  the  City  corporation  ;  Greenwich 
Park  (see  Greenwich)  ;  and  the  gardens  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  with  various  squares  and  semi-private  gar- 
dens, sum  up  the  other  ornamental  open  spaces  of  London. 

The  Metropolitan  Board,  under  various  Acts  of  Parlia-  PubM^ 
ment,  have  secured  the  exclusive  right  of  the  public  in  several  com" 
commons  and  open  spaces,  which-  with  the  parks  under  their  m0"' 
care  comprise  together  an  area  of  1698  acres,  giving  with 
the  royal  parks  and  Battersea  Park,  Victoria  Park,  and  West 
Ham  Park  a  total  of  over  3000  acres, 'or  about  a  twenty-fifth 
part  of  the  whole  metropolitan  area.  The  principal  public 
commons  are  Hampstead  Heath,  a  wild  hilly  region  now 
encroached  on  by  buildings  on  all  sides  except  the  north 
and  north-west,  commanding  fine  views  both  of  Loudon 
and  the  country,  and,  with  its  clear  bracing  air  and  its 
unkempt  and  rugged  beauty,  breaking  on  the  visitor  with 
all  the  effect  of  a  sudden  surprise  ;  Blackheath  Common, 
267  ucrns,  a  bare  sandy  expanse  to  the  south  of  Greenwich 
Park,  containing  a  good  golfing  course  ;  Clapham  Common, 
220  acres;  Wormwood  Scrubs,  194  acres;  the  Totting 
Commous,  207  acres;  and  Plumstead  Common,  110  acres. 
The  total  sum  expended  by  the  Board  of  Works  in  the 
purchase,  preservation,  and  adornment  of  parks  and  open 
spaces  up  to  31st  December  1881  was  £43f>,760.  All  the 
parks  and  open  spaces  already  mentioned  axe  included  in  the 
Metropolitan  Board  district,  but  outside  this  area  there 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  a  large  number  of 
uncultivated  spaces  to  which  the  public  have  various  rights, 
some  of  them  of  an  obscure  and  undefined  character.  A 
return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1865  gives  the 
area  of  public  commons  within  radii  of  25  miles  and  of 
15  miles  of  the  metropolis,  the  area  of  those  within  the 
smaller  circuit  being  13,301  acres.  Of  Epping  Forest 
5600  acres  have  been  secured  to  the  public  by  the  corpor- 
ation of  the  City,  and  in  1871  an  Act  was  passed  for  tho 
preservation  of  Putney  Heath  and  Wimbledon  Common, 
but  Hounslow  Heath,  of  old  the  favourite  resort  of  high- 
waymen, and  at  one  time  over  4000  acres  in  extent,  is  now 
nearly  all  under  cultivation.  Richmond  Park,  the  grounds 
of  Hampton  Court  Palace,  the  gardens  at  Kew,  the  fine 
surroundings  of  the  Crystal  and  Alexandra  Palaces,  the 
cricket  grounds  at  the  Oval  and  Lord's,  may  practically 
be  also  reckoned  among  the  public  parks  of  London.  la 
addition  to  this  the  river  Thames  itself  supplies  facilities' 
for  recreation  which  are  safe  from  the  inroads  of  the 
builder ;  and  all  round  the  metropolis  there  are  numerous 
footpaths  through  the  open  fields.* 

Watbii  Supply. — For  two  ■•enturies  after  the  Oouqiiew 
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London  obtained  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  water  partly 
from  the  rivers  or  streams  which  passed  through  it  and 
partly  from  wells  sunk  into  the  sands  above  the  chalk. 
Holywell,  Clerk's  Well  (Clerkenwell),  and  St  Clement's 
Well  (near  St  Clement's  Inn)  are  mentioned  by  Fitz- 
stephen  as  those  "of  most  note."  In  1236  the  magis- 
trates purchased  from  Gilbert  Sandford  the  liberty  to 
convey  the  waters  of  the  Tyburn  from  Paddington  in 
leaden  pipes  to  the  city,  and  a  great  conduit  of  lead  cas- 
tellated with  stone  was  begun  in  West  Cheap  in  1285. 
Various  other  conduits  were  built  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  some  for  the  water  of  the  Thames,  from  which 
also  (he  inhabitants  were  supplied  by  the  city  company  of 
water-bearers,  who  brought  it  in  leathern  panniers  slung  on 
horses.  In  1582  a  great  step  in  advance  was  taken  by 
Peter  Moris,  a  Dutchman,  the  real  originator  of  the  Thames 
water  companes,  who  erected  a  "forcier"  on  an  arch  of 
London  Bridge  to  convey  the  Thames  water  into  the  houses 
in  the  east  end  of  the  city  as  far  as  Gracechurch  Street ; 
in  1594  another  was  erected  near  Broken  Wharf  for  West 
Cheap,  Fleet  Street,  and  the  district  round  St  Paul's,  and 
in  1610  a  third  at  Aldersgate  without  the  gate.  Moris, 
who  obtained  the  lease  of  one  arch  of  London  Bridge  for 
§vo  hundred  years  at  a  rental  of  10s.  per  anoum,  and 
two  years  later  the  use  of  another  arch,  erected  for  his 
purpose  very  ingenious  machinery ;  and  the  works  con- 
tinued until  1701  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  who 
after  amassing  large  wealth  sold  the  lease  to  a  company 
for  £30,000.  They  ultimately  occupied  four  arches,  and 
continued  till  1822,  when  the  supply  was  purchased  by  the 
Southwark  Company  for  £10,000.  In  1605  an  Act  was 
passed  for  supplying  the  northern  districts  from  springs  near 
Ware  in  Herts.  This  enterprise  was  in  1609  undertaken 
by  Hugh  Myddleton,  who,  when  his  funds  became  ex- 
hausted in  1612,  received  the  necessary  money  from 
James  I,  on  condition  of  his  sharing  in  the  profits. 
With  this  assistance  the  reservoirs  at  Clerkenwell  sup- 
plied by  the  New  River  were  opened  in  1613.  In 
1630  a  scheme  to  bring  water  to  London  and  West- 
minster from  Hoddesden  in  Herts  was  promoted  by  aid 
of  a  lottery  licensed  by  Charles  I.  on  condition  that  the 


promoters  should  pay  £4000  per  annum  into  the  king 'a 
treasury.  Strype,  writing  in  1720,  mentions  that  "there 
is  not  a  street  in  London  bat  water  runs  through  it  in 
pipes  conveyed  underground,  and  from  those  pipes  there 
is  scarce  a  house  whose  rent  is  £15  or  £20  per  annum 
but  hath  the  convenience  of  water  brought  into  it,"  while 
"  for  the  smaller  tenements  there  is  generally  a  cock 
or  pump  convenient  to  the  inhabitants."  In  1721  the  Tr,? 
Chelsea  Water  Company  began  to  supply  water  fiom  the  water 
Thames  to  Westminster  and  the  parts  adjacent,  and  in  COI]'." 
1783  the  supply  of  south  London  was  supplemented  by  p>n 
the  erection  of  the  Lambeth  water-works  opposite  Charing 
Cross.  The  Vauxhall  Company  was  established  at  Vaux- 
hall  Bridge  in  1805,  the  West  Middlesex  near  Hammer- 
smith in  1806,  the  East  London  on  the  River  Lea  at  Bow 
in  the  same  year,  the  Kent  on  the  Kavensbourne  at 
Deptford  in  1S10,  the  Grand  Junction  at  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal  in  1811,  and  the  Southwark  at  London 
Bridge  in  1822.  For  several  years  before  the  interference 
of  parliament  the  companies  had  agreed  to  restrict  them- 
selves to  separate  localities.  The  Acts  of  1847  required 
the  companies  to  provide  pure  and  wholesome  water  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  districts  supplied  by  them, 
and  also  to  provide  water  for  general  use.  An  Act  passed 
in  1852  compelled  the  removal  of  the  companies  beyond 
the  tidal  limits  of  the  Thames,  contained  regulations  as 
to  rates,  enforced  thorough  filtration,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  provision  for  a  constant  supply.  The  rates,  which 
differ  in  the  various  companies,  were  in  some  respects 
amended  by  the  Act  of  1871  ;  but,  as  it  fails  to  guard 
against  claims  for  back  dividends,  no  sufficient  guarantee 
is  provided  against  the  raising  of  the  rates.  These  are 
charged  chiefly  on  the  value  of  the  houses,  but  the  Acts 
do  not  distinguish  with  sufficient  clearness  between  the 
gross  annual  value  and  the  rental.  A  proposal  in  1880  to 
purchase  the  rights  of  the  companies,  whose  capital  was  then 
a  little  over  £12,000,000,  for  £34,160,000,  failed  to  com- 
mend itself  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Their  accounts  being  made  np  at  different  periods,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  comparative  returns  for  the  companies  ;  the  following  are  the 
figures  (Table  Y.\  as  bc«t  'hey  can  be  stated,  for  two  years: — 


Ordinary  Capital. 

Preference  and 
Ltisn  Capital. 

Total  Capital. 

Total 
Expenditure. 

Income 

Working 
Expenses. 

Dividends. 

is, 1-2 

£10,081,866 
12,636,898 

£10,137,710 
12,612,589 

£992,610 
1,532,734 

£389,258 

£603.352 

9, 087, SIT                    ,113,981 

1,626,391                     !>2S,64l 

1 

2,455,032 

2,474,879 

540,174 

221,641 

818,533 

The  pro- 
blem of 
fnture 

snj'l'ly. 


'Within  ten  years  the  increase  of  capital  has  thus  been  about  24  per 
cent.,  or  2?  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  increase  of  the  income  54  per 
rent.,  or  5£  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  of  the  expenses  57  per  cent., 
or  5pj  per  annum.  Thus,  while  in  1871  there  was  a  capital  of  10 
millions,  gaining  6  per  cent,  profits,  in  1381  there  was  a  capital  of 
12J  millions  producing  7ij  per  cent.  Within  the  last  two  years 
the  value  of  the  prniicrty  has  been  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  ratio, 
and  probably  at  the  rate  of  £1,250,000  per  annum  ;  but,  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  proposals  to  buy  up  the  rights  of  the  companies  they 
have  at  present  special  reasons  for  curtailing  expenses  and  delaying 
the  carrying  out  of  all  but  essential  imptovements,  it  is  impossible 
to  know  how  much  of  the  increase  is  temporary  and  artificial. 

According  to  Dr  Frankland  the  water  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Lea,  notwithstanding  the  most  efficient  possible  filtra- 
tion, is,  on  account  of  sewage  pollution,  becoming  less  and 
less  fit  for  domestic  use,  about  one-half  of  the  water  at 
present  supplied  being  already  grossly  polluted,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  occasionally  pol- 
luted.    He  therefore  recommends  that  the  supply  of  water 


for  domestic  use  should  be  taken  from  the  springs  of  the 
basin  before  they  reach  the  river.  At  the  present  rate  of 
the  increase  of  Loudon  the  supply  required  will,  however, 
within  forty  years  exceed  that  which  may  be  obtainable  in 
the  whole  Thames  basin  in  times  of  summer  drought,  such 
as  may  occur  in  any  year,  and  thus  in  a  future  not  far 
distant  a  means  of  storage  must  be.  provided,  or  a  new 
source  of  supply  discovered,  involving  an  outlay  which 
would  at  least  double  the  rates  on  the  present  rental. 
The  Kent  Company,  which  obtains  its  supply  from  the 
chalk  wells,  is  the  only  one  possessing  wholly  unpolluted 
sources,  but  the  New  River  Company  also  obtains  about 
one-tenth  of  its  supply  from  springs,  the  remainder  being 
obtained  from  the  Lea.  The  East  London  Company  ob- 
tains its  supplies  from  the  Lea  and  Thames,  and  the  other 
companies  from  the  Thames  alone.  The  following  table 
(VI.)  gives  certain  particulars: — 


Anthorizcd 

J  'ally  Supply 

from 

Thames 

Other 
Sources. 
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Supply 
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Thames, 
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Supplies  to 
Hoosi c. 
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Supply. 
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Subsidiary  Storage. 
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Area. 
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Not 

119,000,000        Restricted. 
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OM  Lighting. — From   1416    the  citizens  of  JLuuuou  were 

jaethoda  under  an  obligation  to  hang  out  caudles  betwePU  certain 
■S"1"  Ijours  on  dark  nights  for  the  illumination  of  the  streets; 
and  in  1661  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  en- 
force the  custom.  The  corporation  in  1684  granted  a  licence 
to  Edward  Heming,  the  inventor  of  oil  lamps,  for  the 
sole  supply  of  the  public  lights  for  twenty-one  years,  but 
the  duty  was  then  once  more  assigned  to  the  individual 
citizens.  A  second  agreement  with  contractors  not  proving 
satisfactory,  the  corporation  in-  1736  obtained  from  parlia- 
ment permission  to  erect  lights  where  they  thought  proper, 
and  to  levy  a  rate,  which  in  that  year  yielded  £  15,000. 
Gas-lighting  was  in  1807  introduced  in  Pall  Mall  by  the 
erection  of  a  small  apparatus  to  supply  the  lamps  on  the 
one  side  of  the  street,  the  other  being  still  lighted  with 
oil.  In  1810  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  received 
a  charter  permitting  it  to  supply  gas  to  any  persons  within 
"  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  the  borough 
of  Southwark,"  and  as  the  result  of  their  enterprise  West- 
minster Bridge  in  1813  was  lighted  with  gas,  and  in  1814 
the  whole  of  the  streets  of  St  Margaret's  parish.  The  City 
of  London  Gas  Company  was  formed  in  1817,  and  soon 
afterwards  other  seven  companies.  After  several  years' 
wasteful  competition  the  companies  came  to  an  agreement 
in  1857  to  restrict  themselves  to  separate  localities.  This 
led  to  the  Metropolitan  Gas  Act  of  1860,  the  only  effectual 
provisions  of  which  were  those  in  reference  to  the  quality 
of  the  gas.  The  City  of  London  Gas  Act  of  1868,  limit- 
ing the  price  of  gas  within  the  City  to  3s.  9d.  per  1000 
feet,  except  in  certain  cases,  was  the  only  other  measure 
of  a  restrictive  character  passed  before  1876,  and  previous 
to  this  the  companies,  by  amalgamation,  and  through  the 
favourable  terms  on  which  they  were  allowed  to  increase 
their  capital  and  to  raise  new  shares,  had  enormously 
increased  the  value  of  their  dividends.  The  Act  of  1876, 
from  the  provisions  of  which  the  London  Gas  Company  is 
exempt,  adopted  a  sliding  scale  of  dividends,  one"  half  of 
the  profits,  after  a  10  per  cent,  dividend  had  been  paid, 
going  to  the  shareholders,  the  other  being  applied  to 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  gas,  it  being  also  provided 
that  the  price  should  not  be  more  than  3s.  9d.,  and  that 
wlien  additions  were  made  to  tho  capital  the  shares  should 
be  put  up  to  auction.  The  experimental  introduction  of 
the  electric  light  by  the  commissioners  of  sewers  of  the 
City,  and  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  (for  the  Thames 
Embankment  and  some  of  the  bridges),  has  led  the  gas 
companies  to  provide  bettor  lights  in  some  of  the  more 
important  streets. 

The  following  tabic  (VII  )  will  show  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
companies1  has  not  been  affoctod  by  the  legislation  of  1876,  and  as 
yet  has  not  materially  suffered  from  the  threatened  competition  of 
electric  lighting  : — 


Amount  of  capiml  autlinrlnrt 

Paid  up  capita] . 

Cupltnl  lemiitniiiR  to  bo  paid  up 

Ixiui  capital  AUthirlzCfl 

Loan  capital  lanialiilne  tot"'  boriouc. 
Amount  of  capital  on  which  10  pel  ( 

cent,  is  pniil  | 
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Total  expenditure 

Total  gassiilee 

Contract  for  public  liElitlnK 


Total  lias 

Companies, 

Viar  ending 

December  30, 

18S0. 


Coa!  carbonized   Tons 

Gas  sold  for  private  ilghra Ft 

Gas  sold  for  public  lamps 

Public  lamps No, 
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1674. 
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18S0, 
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I, .',',',,1,11 
2,058,607 

828,469 
1. -'16,600 
:  nil, 19 
2,707,200 
2,914,8041 

21  !,S  IJ 


1,(108,!  4 
17,010,025 
1,134,438 

60..146 


1,444.0011 
11,048,859 
1,074,5m 

41,110 


£ 

i  1,567,819 

+  1,897,075 

-829,8,-j7 

+  1,304.5(10 
-t-'J74,350 

+  785,920 
t-285,343 
+  27,592 

+  100,014 
-47.020 


I  553,338 

+  5.3G3.1GC 
+40,843 

+  0,227 


1  By  amalgamation  the  companies  have  now  been  reduced  to  four: 
Gas  Light  and  Coka  Company,  paid  up  capital  £7, 515, 000  ;  South 

'■'  itan  Gas  Conijtany,  £1,831,990  ;  Commercial  Gas  Company, 

£675,845  ;  Loudon  Gas  Company,  £762,126. 


1'iRE  Extinction.  — Until  1866  the  duty  of  extinguishing  fires  Protec- 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  fire  insurance  companies,  which  in  1832  tionfron 
united  in  support  of  otto  brigade  for  the  whole  of  London,  but  only  fire, 
kept  a  comparatively  small  establishment,  in  the  central  districts 
of  the  metropolis.  The  other  districts  were  protected  by  small 
hand-engines  kept  up  by  the  parochial  authorities  according  to  the 
14  Geo.  III.  c.  78.  Since  the  staff  of  the  tire  insurance  companies 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  the  imutbei 
of  stations  has  been  increased  from  17  to  53,  with  4  floating  stations 
while  11  movable  stations  have  also  been  provided  ;  the  number  ol 
engines  has  been  increased  from  11  steam  and  27  manual  to  3  float, 
ing  engines,  38  steam  hind  engines,  and  115  manual ;  and  the 
number  of  men  has  been  increased  from  130  to  536,  in  additiou 
to  68  coachmen  and  pilots.  The  board  has  also  undertaken  the 
duty  of  protecting  life  from  fire,  which  previous  to  1867  was  dis- 
charged by  a  society  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  they 
at  present  maintain  137  fire-escapes,  which  are  stationed  during  tho 
night  in  the  most  prominent  parts  of  the  metropolis.  The  total 
receipts  of  the  brigade  in  1830  was  £91,545,  and  the  expenses 
£88,980,  of  which  £56,021  was  defrayed  by  the  hoard,  £10,000  was 
paid  by  the  treasury,  and  £21,464  was  contributed  by  the  insurance 
companies,  at  the  rate  of  £35  for  every  £1,000,000  insured  by  them. 
In  1881  the  expenses  were  over  £100,000,  of  which  over  £60,000 
was  defrayed  by  rates.  The  number  of  peisons  endangered  by  fire 
during  1881  was  151,  of  whom  114  were  saved  and  40  lost  their  lives. 
The  tollowing  table  (VIII.)  gives  a  classification  of  fires  since 
1874  :— 


JCumber  of  Fires. 
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Serious. 
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11 

89 
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10 

90 
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90 
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9 

91 

1880 
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9 

91 
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1824 
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8 

92 

Sanitary  Arrangements. — Until  1531  no   provision  Earty 
was  made  for  the  construction  of  underground  main  sewers,  sanitary 
notwithstanding  that  in  1290  the  exhalations  from  the  Fleet  hJJ'1*" 
overcame  the  incense  burnt  at  the  altars  in  the  neighbour- 
ing churches,  and  that  in  1307  the  river,  on  account  of  the 
accumulation  of  filth,  had  becomo  inaccessible  for  ships. 
The  Act  of  Henry  III.  in  1531,  which  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  sewers,  was  renewed  in  Commie 
1548  by  Edward  VI.,  and  extended  in  its  application  by  sion  of 
James  L  in  1607  ;  and  subsecpuently  separate  commissions  s*wers" 
were  granted  as  the  population  extended  to  other  districts 
The  most  important  work  of  the  old  commission  of  sewers 
was  the  bridging  over  of  the  Fleet  in  1637.     In  1841  this 
sewer,    which    drained   an   area   of  over  400  acres,  was 
widened  at  a  cost  of  about  £47,000,  and  at  its  mouth 
an  iron  culvert  was  provided  which  carried  its  discharge 
into  the  middle  of  the  Thames.      Other  main  sewers  were 
constructed,  but  the  bridging  of  them  over  was  carried  out 
slowly  and  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.     In  early  times 
the  nuisances  were  carried  p.way  by  the  scavengers   and 
the  sewage  received  into  wells,  which  when  full  were  pumped 
into  the  kennels  of  the  streets.     Until  1848  the  discharge 
of  house  sewage  into  tho  main  drainage  was  forbidden,  and 
the  construction  of  cesspools  enforced,  the  majority  of  which 
were  unprovided  with  overflow  drains,  but  after  1810  there 
was  considerable  improvement  in  connexion  with  the  intro 
duction>of  better  arrangements   for   a   supply  of   water. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Metropolitan  Commissiuu   of 
Sewers,  created  by  the  Act  of  1848,  a  more  satisfactory 
system  of  local  drainage  was  enforced ;  but  its  action  in 
regard  to  the  main  sewage  discharge  was  so  dilatory  that 
the  pressure   of   public   opinion   led  to   the   Metropolitan 
Focal  Management  Act  of  1855  providing  for  the  creation 
of  the  Metropolitan  Foard  of  Works,  in  which  was  vested  Metro- 
the  care  of  tho  main  sowers,  and  to  which  was  entrusted  ^l*? 
the  construction  of  works  for  their  discharge  at  n  distance 
from  London  regarded  as  sufficient  to  prevent  tho  pollu- 
tion   of   the   river.     Works   were   commenced    in    1859, 
and  completed  in  1865  at  a  cost   of   X4,G07,000,  pro- 
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Riding  tliree  lines  of  intercepting  sewers  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  which  convey  the  discharge  1 1  miles 
below  London  Bridge,  and  two  Hues'  on  the  south  side, 
which  convey  their  discharge  4  miles  farther  down.  These 
works  comprise  80  miles  of  main  intercepting  sewers, 
in  addition  to  four  pumping  stations  to  raise  the  sewage 
from  the  lower  levels.  The  total  length  of  the  main  street 
sewers  entrusted  to  the  board  was  about  1C5  miles,  one-fifth 
of  which  consisted  of  offensive  open  sewers,  while  many  of 
the  others  were  of  most  defective  design  or  out  of  repair. 
The  total  cost  of  repairing  these  sewers,  and  connecting 
them  with  the  new  main  ''drainage  system,  was  estimated 
at  .£800,000,  and  works  to  the  value  of  .£750,000  have 
been  executed.  I  The  sum  expended  on  main  drainage  and 
main  sewers  up  to  31st  December  1881  was  £5,684, >70. 
The  opinion  seems  to  be  increasing  that  the  present  method 
of  getting  rid  of  the  sewage  of  London  is  radically  wrong, 
and  undoubtedly  the  sewage  discharge  may  reach  propor- 
tions which  may  absolutely  demand  a  new  supplemental 
scheme.  For  the  four  years  ending  1878  the  average  daily 
sewage  discharge  was  122J  millions  of  gallons,  in  1878  it 
was  157^,  milhous,  and  it  is  now  estimated  at  180 
millions. 

The  conservancy  of  the  Thames  was  in  1S57  transferred 
from  the  corporation  to  a  body  of  twelve,  nominated  by 
various  authorities,  and  presided  over  by  the  lord  mayor; 
and  in  1867  the  conservancy  of  the  upper  reaches  from 
Staines  to  Ciicklade  was  vested  in  a  board,  of  which  the 
conservators  of  the  lower  reaches  formed  the  majority. 
Under  the  auspices  of  these  two  boards  not  only  has  the 
navigation  of  the  river  been  very  much  improved,  but  very 
stringent  care  has  been  exercised  to  prevent  its  unnecessary 
pollution.  In;186S  the  Lea  was  also  placed  under  the 
control  of  a  conservancy  board.  The  expenses  of  the  boards 
are  defrayed  by  tonnage  dues,  tolls,  pier  dues,  fines,  and 
licences,  and  contributions  from  the  canal  and  water 
companies. 

J  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  streets  and  houses  is  under 
the  care  of  vestries  and  district  boards,  but  great  variety 
exists  in  regard  to  tho  efficiency  with  which  the  work  is 
performed- 

Ceoie,  An  Act  nasseu  in  i845  provides  for  the  prohibition  of  interment 

tone*  _u  any  of  tno  cemeteries  within  the  metropolitan  nrca  by  order  in 
jotincil,  and  forbids  the  construction  of  new  burial  grounds  within 
2  miles  of  the  metropolis  except  on  the  approval  of  the  secretai-y 
of  state.  $The  i»mver  of  constructing  cemeteries  for  their  several 
districts  is  granted  to  the  vestries,  who  may  borrow  money  for  this 
purpose  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  and  nre. 
required  to  appoint  a  board  for  their  management.  The  coinniis. 
^i-'uers  of  sewers  for  the  City  of  London  arc  the  burial  board  for 
the  City  parishes.  The  secretary  of  state  has  tho  power  to  issue 
n  filiations  in  regard  to  tho  construction  of  cemeteries  and  tho 
arrangements  connected  with  interment.  Among;  tho  more  import- 
ant suburban  cemeteries  are  Kensal  Green  (in  whieh  many  eminent 
persons  have  been  interred),  Brompton.  Hampstead,  Highgate, 
Aim  y  Pork,  Nunhead,  and  Norwood. 

Olimtte.  Heai/TH. — Apart  from  the  deleterious  influence  of  smoke 
and    defective   sanitary  arrangements,    London   must    be 


regarded  as  exceptionally  healthy.  Altbougn  subject 
occasionally  to  rapid  alternations  of  temperature,  the 
climate  is  generally  mild  and  according  to  the  seasons 
equable,  with  an  early  spring  and  a  long  autumn.  T1m 
following  table  (IX.)  gives  a  summary  of  Oeeuwich  meteor- 
ology for  thirty-two  yearn,  1S49-80  : — 
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In  1306,  when  the  population  did  not   exceed  "50,000,  Smoke 
the  citizens  of  London  petitioned  Edward  I.  to  prohibit  wi  fog* 
the  use  of  sea  coal,  and  he  passed  a  law  making  the  burn- 
ing of  it  a  capital  offence.     John  Evelyn,  in  Ftimifvgium, 
written  in  1661,  complains  that  on  account  of  the-increase 
of  coal  smoke   the   gardens   no   longer    bear    fruit,   and 

I  instances  various  cases  in  which  the  6moke  had  been,  pre- 
judicial to  health,  but  the  influence  of  smoke  in  increasing 

•  fogs  and  intensifying  their  evils  seems  not  to  have  been 

i  appreciable.  The  smoke-producing  area  has  since  then 
increased  from  about  3  square  miles  to  over   100  square 

I  iniles,  and  the  average  daily  consumption  of  coals  in 
domestic  fireplaces  has  mounted  to  about  27,000  tons,  or 
in  winter  probably  to  40,000  tons,  which  in  certain  states 
of  the  atmosphere  produces  a  cloud  of  Bmoke  resting  for 
days  over  the  central  districts  of  the  town,  and  shutting 
out  the  sun,  even  when  it  does  not  descend  in  foggy 
weather  as  a  tuick,  impenetrable,  and  partly  poisonous 
mass  of  darkness.  During  the  fogs  of  1879-80  asthma 
increased  220  per  cenr.  and  bronchitis  331  pier  cent,  and 
in  the  week  ending  February  13,  1.882,  the  death-rate, 
owing  to  the  dense  fogs,  rose  from  27'1  in  the  previous 
week  to  35  "3,  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  rising  to 
991,  the  corrected  weekly  average  of  this  class  of  diseases 
being  430.  The  evil  is  mainly  due  to  the  smoke  of 
domestic  fireplaces. 

The  death-rate  of  London  nas  steaciuy  declined  since  tEe  e*»ui' 
beginning  of  the  century,  when  it  was  first  exceeded  by  rata  at{ 
the  birkh-rate.  A  record  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  London  ^r 
entitled  "Bills  of  Mortality  "  was  made  by  the  parish  clerks 
in  the  plague  year  of  1593,  and  from  1603  was  continued 
even  after  the  returns  had  begun  to  bo  published  by  tho 
registrar-general.  Though  they  only  included  the  births  of 
persons  baptized  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of, 
England,  and  the  deaths  of  persons  buried  in  consecrated, 
.'-round  within  the  parishes  included  in  the  "  Bills,"  and 
were  in  many  cases  very  carelessly  compiled,  they  place 
i*,  beyond  doubt  that  even  in  years  when  London  wax 
exempt  from  the  plague  the  rate  of  mortality  required  n 
large  immigration  from  the  country  to  take  the  place  of 
those  who  died  in  London.  Previous  to  1593  the  great 
plague  years  were  1349,  1361,  and  1369. 

The  following  table  (X.)  shows  the  number  of  births  and  deaths 
in  the  great  plague  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
average  annual  number  for  every  decade  in  the  18th  ceutnry: — 


rata. 


""*•        Deathv 

Deaths  from 
Plague. 

Births. 

Dea"'5-     ll  ending 

Deaths. 

nirths. 

Excess  of 
Deatlis. 

Average 

10  Years 
ending 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Pict«a  of 
Deathly 

1533     1         J7.844 
1^.'               15,045 
Kit 

1665 

10,602      1       4,021 
36,209             4,780 

.,(17     j     cjm 

10.400      i      fl  '.55 
<"V,1C             n,907 

13.623       I     J710 
37,253       ,      1720 
47,482      1      1730 
13,837             17111 
87,339       ;     1780 

21,401 
23,903 
27,492 
26,492 
25,352 

15,023 
17,11, 
18,203 
16.830 
14,457 

6,835 
6,738 
9,289 
0/.C5 
10,896 

17(10 
!    1770 
1780 
1790 
1800 

22.001 
24,943 
23,851 
23,080 
24,270 

17,110 
19.7S4 
19.248 
21,477 
22,006 

4,845 
•,.lso 
4.603 
1.H03 
l.CM 

The  averse  mortality  of  London  in  1881  was  21 -6  per  1000,  or  1*1 
less  than  that  of  the  twenty  other  large  towns  of  England,  while 
the  rate  for  England  was  only  205.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
London  contains  a  comparari'.  K  small  proportion  of  working  class 
population.  Its  sanitary  condition  is  still  very  far  in  advance  of 
that  of  Paris,  where  at  present  tho  death-rate  is  about  130  for  100 
in  London.  The  registrar-general  calculates  that  according  to  the 
doasity  of  London  its  -normal  death-rate  should  be  much  lower  thau 


it  is,  but,  besides  the  fact  that  mortality  is  influenced  by  othe. 
causes  than  sanitary  arrangements,  the  extended  area  augment* 
the  evil  results  of  density,  and  the  lesser  density  in  som* 
districts  cannot  counterbalance  the  excessive  crowding  of  other*.] 
Table  XL  gives  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  per  1000  persona 
living  for  various  periods,  and  Table  XI L  the  number  or  births 
and  of  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  and  from  nil 
causes  : — 
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Table  XI.— Annvnl  Bate  of  Mortality,  1851-81. 


[mabkjits. 


Area  tri 
Square 
Miles. 

Persons 

to  a 

Square 

Mile,  1881. 

Annual  Bate  of  Mortality  per  1000  Persons  living. 

Ten  Veara. 

Year 
1880. 

1880 — Quarters  ending 

1681 — Quarters  euding 

1S51-C0. 

1801-70.  J 

1871-80. 

'     March.          June. 

Sept.      j      Dec 

March. 

i     June.           Sept. 

Dec 

118 

32.327       1       23  C 

24  3 

22-4 

21-5 

1       20-5              18-8 

20-4       |       201 

22-7 

j       20-2              20-5 

21-7 

Table  XII.—  Deaths  j ram  Zymotic  Diseases  and  from  all  Causes,  1841-81 


Total 

niLtiis 

Total 
Deaths. 

Deaths  of ' 
Infant" 
under  one 
Year.      1 

Deaths  from  Principal  Zymotic  Diseases. 

Pcieentage 
of  Deaths 

t'rooi       ' 
Principal 
Zymotic  " 
Diseases. 

Total. 

Smallpox. 

Measles, 

Scarlet    j     Diph- 
Fever.        thei  la. 

Hooplnp;- 
Cougll. 

Fever. 

Diarrhoea. 

Cholera. 

IWI-ll 

I8.',i-m 

18C1-7!) 

1871   79 

1681 

005,001 

064,563 

1,007,988 

1,114,085 

521,110 
010,473 
7:«,342 
710,809 
81,120 

104,461 
133,775 
173,454 
175,002 
20,907 

109,244 
129,913 
150,988 
120,908 
13,081 

6.410 
7,150 
8,347 
15,070 
475 

13,011 
13,706 
17,338 
1G.433 
1,501 

16,114 

20,317 

34,391     |      5,323 

18,192           3,792 

3,073              541 

18,079 
22.497 
20,550 
25,278 
3,438 

20,890 
22,597 
27,149 
12,111 
SS6 

14,910 
24,700 
30.1S7 
26,624 
3,707 

1.5,568 
12.8SG 
7.403 
1,190 

209 
21-3 
213 
17-0 
1CD 

Mawuge-      Tlie  mean  marriage-rate  for  ten  years  1870-79  was  1912,  and  for 
rate.  '      '  1880  it  was  181.     The  percentage  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock 

in  1880  was  2-9,  that  for  England  being  4 '8. 
iP»visio»      M.vkkets  and  Food  Supply. — A  regulation  passed  in 
aiarietai   1277  ordained  that  no  market  should  be  kept  on  London 
Bridge  or  elsewhere  except  in  places  specially  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  and  that  no  person  should  buy  wares  in 
Southwark  that  were  to  be  bought  in  the  City.     In  1322 
a  decree  was  issued  by  the  mayor  that  none  should  sell  fish 
or  flesh  "out  of  the  markets  appointed,  to  wit,  Bridge  Street, 
East  Cheap,  Old  Fish  Street,  St  Nicholas  shambles,  and 
Stocks  market";  and  in  1328  a  charter  was  granted  to  the 
corporation  by  Edward  III.,  conveying  to  it  the  sole  right 
to  establish  markets  within  7  miles'  circuit  of  the  city.     In 
1345  a  proclamation  was  passed  that  poultry  instead  of 
being  sold  in  kmes  cr  hostels;  should  be  brought  to  Leaden 
Hall,  and  in  the  same  year  it  was  decreed  that  butchers 
aud  fishmongers  should  sell  in  the  enclosed  place  called 
the  "  Stokkes,"  aud  not  in  the  king's  highway.      After 
Acte  passed  in   1351  and  1382  on  behalf  of  aliens  and 
foreigners,  all  regulations  formerly  made  in  reference  to 
the  sale  of  provisions  in  London  were  repealed,  and  the 
dfealers  placed  under  the  control  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
thus  confirming  a  system  of  public  markets  and  bazaars 
even  for  the  retail  trade,  which  remained  almost  inviolate 
till  the  time  of  Edward  VL,  up  to  whose  reign  there  was, 
according  to  Stow,  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  shop  between 
Westminster   and   St   Paul's.     The  system,   though   now 
broken  up  even  in  regard  to  provisions  so  far  as  the  retail 
trade  is  concerned,  remain*  intact  in  regard  to  the  vending 
of  certain  provisions  wholesale,  and  still  exercises  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  general  retail.     The  principal  markets 
mentioned   by   Stow   are  Smithfield,   Bartholomew   Fair, 
Leaden  Hall,  Grass  Church  (Grace  Church)  market,  chiefly 
lor  com,  meal,  and  chee3e ;  East  Cheap  flesh  market,  the 
adjoiuing  alley  to  which,  Red  Rose  Lane,  had  by  this  time 
icceived  the  less  idyllic  title  of  Pudding  Lane,  on  account 
of  the  butchers  making  use  of  it  for  the  disposal  of  the 
offal  before   transferring   it   to  their   dung-boats  on   the 
Thames  ;  Newgate  market  for  corn,  afterwards  for  meat ; 
St  Nicholas  shambles;  Stocks  market,  established  in  1282 
oo  a  place  occupied  by  public  stocks,  and  rebuilt  in  1410, 
lor  flesh,  fish,  and  poultry  ;  and  the  fish  market  in  Old 
Fish   Street.      He   also  states  that   in   1302   bread   was 
sold  in   Bread   Street  in  the  open   market.     Before   the 
great  fire   Stocks  market  was  occupied  by  greengrocers, 
the  important  vegetablo  market  at  Honey  Lane  had  also 
been  established,  and  markets,  chiefly  for  meat  and  fowLs, 
were  held  at  nolbom  Bars  and  outside  Temple  Bars.     The 
increase  of  the  population  led  in  1G57  to  the  establishment 
by  Lord  Clare  of  Clare  market,  which,  though  now  fre- 
quented only   by  a   very   humble    class   of   buyers,   was 
dsslared  a  free  market  bv  a  special  Act  of  Cromwell'is 


parliament,  and  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  principal 
markets  for  all  kinds  of  provisions.  Other  markets  sub- 
sequently established  were  those  of  St  James  by  the  earl 
of  St  Albans,  Bloomsbury  by  the  earl  of  Southampton, 
Brook  market  by  Lord  Brook,  Hungerford  market,  New- 
port market,  Haymarket,  and  Hayfair.  Newport  market 
for  meat  still  exists,  but  the  others  have  been  gradually 
superseded.  The  principal  markets  now  existing  are 
Smithfield  (central  meat  market  and  poultry  market), 
Leadenhall  (poultry  and  game),  Billingsgate  (fish),  Covenr 
Garden  (fruit  and  vegetables),  the  cattle  markets  at  Copem 
hagen  Fields  and  Deptford,  the  Bermohdsey  leather  market, 
and  the  Cumberland,  Smithfield,  and  Whitechapel  hay 
markets, 

A  market  for  horses  and  cattle  was  held  at  Smithfield  (Smooth-  OU 
field)  in  tho  time  of  Fitzstephcn,  and  doubtless  long  anterior  to  Smith 
this.  The  priory  of  St  Bartholomew  in  Smithfield  obtained 'from  field 
Henry  II.  the  privilege  of  a  fair  for  drapers,  which  was  kept  three  market 
dayB  yearly,  onginally  in  tho  churchyard  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  plaee  occupied  by  the  cattle  market,  and  latterly  became 
a  sceno  of  great  riot,  until  it  was  abolished  iu  1853.  A  year  later 
the  cattle  market  was  removed  to  Copenhagen  Fields.  There  were 
80  butchers  in  Jx>ndon  and  suburbs  in  1533,  each  of- whom  killed 
9  oxen  weekly,  which  in  forty-six  weeks,  none  being  killed  in  Lent, 
would  amount  to  33,120  yearly.  In  John  Erswick's  Brief  Xote  of 
the  Benefits  of  Fish  Days  (1593),  it  is  estimated  that  60  butehere, 
freemen  of  the  city,  killed  each  5  uxen  weekly,  or  altogether  300 
per  week,  and  that  the  foreigners  or  non-freemen  killed  four  times 
as  many,  or  1200  weekly,  the  total  number  of  cattle  annually  killed 
being  thus  69,000.  By  Richard  II.  a  law  was  passed  enacting  that 
no  flesh  should  bo  killed  in  London  but  at  Knightabridgo  or  such 
like  distance  from  the  city,  but  iu  the  time  of  Stow  the  slaughter- 
houses of  tho  freemen  butcher*  were  in  Fcutecost  Lane  adjoining 
St  Kicholas  shambles  and  near  the  Butchers'  Hall.  Probably  the 
arrangements  in  regard  to  slaughter-houses  were  then  more  advanced 
in  London  than  they  are  now,  for,  although  sufficient  slaughter- 
houses to  dispose  of  all  the  cattlo  sold  at  Copenhagen  Fields  have 
been  erected  adjoining  the  market,  a  very  large  number  of  cattle 
are  still  killed  ill  underground  cellars,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
superintendence  of  tho  Board  of  Works  under  the  Slaughter-Housos 
Act  of  1874,  aro  in  tho  majority  of  cases  totally  unsuitodfor  the  pur- 
pose. The  number  of  these  slaughter-houses  before  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  when  they  were  licensed  by  the  justices,  was  1429  ;  but 
they  have  now  been  reduced  to  a  little  over  900.  The  following 
table  (XIII.)  gives  tho  average  yearly  number  of  sheep  and  cattle 
sold  at  Smithfield  at  various  periods"  from  1731  to  1854,  when  the 
market  was  removed  : — 


Cuttle. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

1731-1710 
1751  •1760 
1791   1800 

1601-1810 

95,001 
B6.371 
124,693 

131,318 

588,71  1 
648.684 

;..;,>■;: 
951.940 

1843-1616 
1847-1 65 1 

1  .52-1851 
11654 

185.529 
220,656 
360,279 

30.1,008 

1,. 523,850 
I.ISO.014 
1  521,933 
1,539,380 

The  market  at  Copenhagen  Fields,  Holloway,  covers  upwards  of  Copeu- 
20  acres,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £441,000,  with  accommoda-  hip-n 
tion  for  6616  bullocks,  34,980  sheep,  1425  calves,  and  900  pigs.  Fields 
Deptford  foreign  market,  which  occupies  the  site  of  Deptford  dock-  anil 
yard,  and  was  bought  for  £100,000,  has  an  area  of  22  acres.     The  Deptlard 
following  table  (XIV.)  gives  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigi  markets. 
sold  ut  the  metropolitan  markets  since  1870  : — 
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Total 

Total. 
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Foreign 
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Total. 

Total. 

1870 

102.831 

10-I.44T 

109,447 

272,278 

1.152.103 

4S4.535 

...       1 484,553 

1.636,748 

5.950 

J.30O 

5.300 

11J50 

18T1 

14G.333 

l.'.'.ll'...! 

122.030 

2GS.S71 

931.740 

692.260 

392,200 

1,524.000 

7,299 

990 

900 

S.2S9. 

1872 

178.963 

70.W9 

88.4SG 

10S.985 

287.934 

800,100 

508.265 

122.601  I090.S60 

1.490.960 

8.379 

40 

173 

213 

8^92 

1K73 

181.825 

113.295 

7.090 

120,385 

302,210 

092.705 

2,339 

095,044 

1,461,689 

7.795 

690 

391 

1,084 

8^79 

1B74 

iSC.592 

119.0SO 

7.175 

120.235 

313.247 

999,185 

650,350 

IM 

050,464 

1,049,649 

3.S78 

82 

10.955 

17,037 

22  911 

1»7.'. 

174.44i 

120.583 

29.231 

155.820 

330.205 

917,620 

701,370 

86.496 

7S7.S06 

1.705.4S6 

3..U2 

13 

21.470       21  183 

24.H9S 

1S70 

lSO.JOO 

13S.075 

21.800 

159.935 

349.435 

852.CSO 

767,930 

38,714 

800,044 

1. 059.324 

1.R21 

12,57.1 

'.t.194 

1S77 

159.38.1 

414SS 

67.817 

109.302 

268,887 

719,771 

00,421 

697,714 

7S5.1S3 

1,477.900 

1,675 

10,051 

11.726 

1H7S 

M.170 

80.1775 

120,845 

300, 525 

77C.7SO 

59*70 

G99.911 

758.9S1 

1,535,761 

2,370 

710 

25.575   '    W.2S3 

28.(155 

1870 

200.210 

44.995 

81.445 

120.440 

320. 050 

807.700 

87,040 

062.197 

749.237 

1,556,997 

1,285 

535 

18,949       IS  184 

20.76B] 

1880 

173.200 

50,170 

120.190 

170,306 

34J.W0 

789,010 

77,860 

653,899 

:3C,7-.9 

1.525.7C9 

940 

30 

23,664 

|    24.834 

O^tra]  The  Central  London  meat  market,  opened  in  Smithfield  in  1868  at 
a  cost  of  about  £250,000,  to  supersede  Newgate  market,  is  built  in 
tho  Italian  Renaissance  style,  with  towers  at  the  four  comers,  and 
occupies  about  3  acres,  its  length  being  625  feet  and  its  breadth 
240.  Below  the  market  area  there  is  a  railway  terminus.  To  the 
west  of  the  meat  market  another  one-third  its  size  was  ojwned  in 
1875  for  poultry  and  proT.sious.  From  1869  to  1875  the  toll 
received  from  the  meat  market  increased  from  £14,220  to  £18,272, 
or  263  Tvr  cent,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  poultry  and  pro- 
vision market  it  had  increased  in  1880  to  £24,310,  or  71  per  cent. 
The  total  amount  of  meat  Bold  iu  the  market  in  1879  was  213,614" 
tons  ;  in  1830  the  total  amount  was  221,448  tons,  of  which  107,326 
tons  were  country-killed,  30,905  town-killed,  7381  foreign,  and 
25,836  American,  the  amount  of  American  meat  in  1876  being  only 
5513  tons.  A  large  quantity  of  meat  is  conveyed  to  the  butchers 
direct  without  entering  the  market,  and  several  butchers  also  buy 
their  cattle  and  get  them  killed  privately.  As,  moreover,  the  cattle 
markets  and  the  meat  market  supply  towns  and  villages  beyond 
the  metropolitan  area,  there  is  a  double  impossibility  of  forming 
from  these  sales  an  estimate  of  the  actual  amount  of  butcher's 
meat  consumed  hi  London, 
'jeaden-  Leadcnball,  which  according  to  Stow  belonged  in  1309  to  Sir  Hugh 
ml]  Neville,  and  had  been  used  as  a  market  before  it  came  into  the 

market,  possession  of  the  city  in  1411,  was  enlarged  in  1444  by  an  addition 
for  a  granary  in  connexion  with  the  corn  market  winch  had  been 
removed  to  it  from  Cornhill,  the  clothes  market  also  following 
before  1503  ;  and  before  1553  the  foreign  butchers  who  formerly 
stood  in  the  High  Street  oft  lime  Street  had  been  ordered  to  take 
stalls  in  it  A  great  part  of  it  in  tha4inie  of  Stow  was  used  as  a 
wool  market,  but  afterwards  it  becamo  the  prinpipal  provision  market 
iu  the  city;  and,  accordiug  to  Pennant,  the  Spanish  ambassador 
told  Charles  II.  that  he  believed  there  was  more  meat  sold  in  that 
market  than  in  all  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  The  Leadeuhall  under- 
went improvements  in  1713  and  1814  ;  and  in  1881  a  now  structure 
oi  elegant  design,  with  wi  area  of  26,900  square  feet,  and  erected 
t\\  a  cost  of  £50,000,  was  opened  as  a  market  for  fowls  and  game, 
i  he  priii  ri  pal  commodities  sold  at  Leaden  hall  for  many  years. 
Hillings-  Billingsgate,  the  great  fish  market  of  the  metropolis,  was  from 
gate  an  early  inMiutl  a  harbour  for  small  ships  and  boats,  and  in  the  time 

of  Stow  Iifttl  almost  superseded  its  great  rival  Queenhithe,  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown.  As  H  grew  in  importance  fish 
stills  wero  ercited  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  the  original  market  for 
fish  wasiu  Kisli  Street;  and  Friday  Street,  Cheapsjde,  which  received 
its  name  from  Wing  inhabited  by  fishmongers  who  served  Friday's 
market,  is  mentioned  ns  early  as  1303.  The  Act  of  1699,  which 
At]  rtillingsgate  a  "free  market  for  fish/'  to  some  extent  inter- 
ft-rod  with  the  ancient  contmyl  of  the  fishmongers,  although  the 
..nstom  of  selling  fish  there  had  been  introduced  long  previously. 
Until  1846  Billingsgate  was  a  mere  assemblage  of  wooden  sheds. 
The  building  erected  in  that  year  was  succeeded  by  another  in  1877, 
with  an  area  of  39,000  feet  instead  of  20,000;  but,  on  account  of 
the  deficiency  of  its  communications  and  its  defective  internal  ac- 
niodntion  and  arrangements,  the  market  is  totally  inadequate. 
Among  several  alwrtivc  efforts  to  establish  other  markets  for  fish 
was  Columbia  market,  which  was  completed  in  1869  by  the  Baroness 
Bnnlett  Contts  for  over  £200,000,  and  presented  as  a  fish  market  to 
the  City,  but  failed  to  attract  salesmen.  The  City  authorities  have 
the  intention  to  utilize  the  vegetublo  market  in  course  of  erection  at 
.Smithfield  as  a  tish  market,  and  a  scheme  is  also  being  promoted  for 
a  6b1i  market  in  the  parish  of  St  Paul,  Shadwell.  A  fish  and  vege- 
table market  has  beeu  established  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company  at  Canning  Town.  The  quantity  of  fish  brought  to  London 
tf  rail  is  not  giveu  by  the  markets  committee  prior  to  1866,  but  in 
1848  the  quantity  brought  by  water  alone  was  108,739  tone.  In 
1$Q&  the  total  brought  by  water  and  rail  was  132,004,  in  1870  it 
was  L17,193,  in  157!.  only  94,949,  but  since  1877,  when  the  new 
market  was  opened,  it  has  gradually  increased  from  107,163  to 
130,629,  or  nearly  2000  tons  less  than  in  1866,  and  scarcely  12,000 
more  than  were  brought  in  1843  by  water  alone.  v There  has  of 


late  years  been  a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  quantity  of  water-borne 
fish,  but  the  amount  brought  by  rail  is  at  present  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole*.  Thus,  with  a  population  which  since  1851  has  increased 
by  two-fifths,  the  fish  supply  has  practically  remained  stagnant, 
while,  owing  to  delay  inconsequence  of  increased  pressure  of  traffic, 
the  fish  often  deteriorate  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  human  food.  * 

Covent  Garden  market,  for  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers,  which  Covent 
occupies  the  site  of  a  convent  garden  belonging  to  Westminster  Garden. 
Abbey,  seems  to  have  beeu  used  as  a  market  very  early  in  the  17th 
century,  and  it  received  a  considerable  impulse  from  the  discontinu- 
ance of  Stocks  market  on  account  of  the  building  of  the  Mansion 
House  and  also  of  Honey  Lane  market,  which  in  1S23  was  superseded 
by  the  City  of  Loudon  school,  while  since  the  removal  oT  Hunger- 
ford  market  to  make  way  for  Charing  Cross  station  it  has  remained 
the  only  vegetable  and  flower  market  of  importance  in  the  meta-o- 
pejis,  although  vegetables  of  a  cheap  kind  are  sefd  nt  the  Borough 
and  SpitalfieTds  markets,  watercresses  at  Farringdon  market,  which 
superseded  the  Fleet  vegetable  market  in  1824,  and  potatoes  at  the 
station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  Until  1828  Covent  Garden 
market  consisted  of  an  unsightly  array  of  sheds.  The  present  build- 
ing, erected  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  though  lately  much  improved, 
is  quite  inadequate  for  its  requirements,  while  the  arrangement* 
for  the  disposal  of  mud  and  refuse  are  very  reprehensible. 

Tattersall's,  Knightsbrjdge,  established  by  Richard  Tattersall  iu  Tetter- 
1780,    is  one  of  the  principal   marts  in  England  for  riding  and  Ain't,. 
carriage  horses,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  headquarters  oi"  tha 
turf. 

Ooo  of  the  principal  difficulties  connected  with  the  establishment 
of  new  markets  in  London  lies  in  the  inconvenient  railway  arrange- 
ments, which  render  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  site  that  shall  have 
sufficient  and  direct  communication  with  the  several  districts  of 
England  and  with  the  Continent  The  poorer  classes  obtain  a  Ooater- 
cheap  supply  of  vegetables  and  other  provisions  from  costermongera  mongers. 
and  itinerant  vendors,  who  either  occupy  stands  in  special  localities, 
especially  in  the  East  End,  and  in  High  Street  (Islington),  Haiup- 
stead  Road,  Edgeware  Road,  and  York  Road  (Somers  Town),  or 
hawk  them  through  the  streets.  The  capital  possessed  in  1861  by 
these  vendors,  who  then  numbered  41,040,  was  estimated  at 
£40,000,  their  gross  amount  of  annual  trade  at  £2,700,000,  and 
their  annual  gains  at  £900,000.  Since  that  jveriod  their  numbers, 
capital,  trade,  and  gains  have  probably  increased  at  least  one-third. 

Commerce  and  Industry. — London,  which  was  a  portG«wtfco| 
of  some  consequence  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  is  spoken  London 
of  by  Bede  aa  the  "  mart  of  many  nations  resorting  to  it  ^^ 
by  sea  and  land."  The  Hanse  merchants,  protected  by  a  a*eroe' 
clause  of  Magna  Charta,  began  in  tie  13th  century  to- 
frequent  London  in  large  numbers,  and,  after  obtaining 
liberty  in  1236  to  land  and  store  the  wool  imported  by 
them,  are  supposed  to  have  settled  in  the  Steelyard  about 
1250,  but  as  early  a3  the  8th  century  they  had  begun  to 
frequent  Billingsgate,  and  in  978  King  Ethelred  had 
conferred  certain  privileges  on  them  and  on  other  traders. 
Probably  fey  the  time  of  Fitzstephen  London  had  become 
the  most  renowned  mart  of  the  world,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Antwerp  and  Bruges.  The  foreign  merchants 
received  a  special  charter  from  Edward  L  in  1303,  and,' 
notwithstanding  occasional  interference  wfth  their  privi-' 
leges,  the  Hanse  traders,  who  had  erected  extensive  fac- 
tories and  storehouses  near  their  "  Gildhall,"  gradually 
absorbed  the  greater  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
London,  until  the  incorporation  of  the  Merchant  Adven- 
turers of  England,  in  1505,  for  trading  in  wool  to  the 
Netherlands.      The   trade   with   the   Levant,    which    had/ 
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become  of  some  importance  in  the  15th  century,  soon 
largely  extended,  and  commercial  intercourse  was  also 
opened  up- with  Barbary,  Guinea,  and  Brazil.  After  tho 
abolition  of  the  special  privileges  of  the  Steelyard  merchants, 
the  trade  in  wool  was  transferred  almost  entirely  to  the 
Mercli  int  Adventurers,  the  annual  export  of  English  wool 
and  drapery  to  Antwerp  and  Bruges  in  15C6  being  -.esti- 
mated at  o.ver  .£'2,000,000.  The  close  of  the  16th  century 
was  marked  by  tho  rapid  extension  of  maritime  discovery, 
and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  was  stimulated  by  the  grant 
of  monopolies  to  those  companies  which  should  first  open 
up  communication  with  undiscovered  countries.  One  of  the 
earliest  and  most  successful  of  the  great  maritime  companies 
was  tho  Russian,  incorporated  in  1553,  which,  besides  estab- 
lishing an  extensive  commerce  with  the  ports  of  Russia, 
had  an  overland  trade  with  Persia.  The  foundation  of'the 
Royal  Exchange  by  Qresham  in  1566  marked  an  era  in 
the  commercial  history  of  London  ;  and  the  destruction  of 
Antwerp  by  the  duke  of  Parma  in  1 5S.r>  left  it  without  a 
rival  as  the  emporium  of  Europe.  The  settlement  of  many 
of  the  Flanders  merchants  in  England  gave  a  great  impetus  ( 
to  the  manufacture  of  silks,  damasks,  and  other  fine  cloths, 
but  from  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Steelyard 
merchants  by  Elizabeth  in  1597  the  development  of  the 
maritime  trade  of  London  was  solely  in  the  handsof  English 
companies.  The  incorporation  of  tho  Turkey  Gompany  in 
1579,  of  the  East  India  Company  iu  1600,  of  the  Virginia 
Company  in  1606,and  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in 
1670  must  be  regwded,  not  only  as  tho  most  important 
events  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  port  .in  the  17th 
Ind  18th  centuries,  but  as  of  prime  consequence  in  relation 
■to  the  social  and  political  history  of  England. 
Present  [n  the  trade  of  London  there  is  a  large  excess 
®de-  of  imports  over  exports,  arising  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  specially  a  mart,  and  is  removed  from  proximity  to 
jiny  large  manufacturing  district.  The  value  in  1880  of 
'he  total  trade  of  Liverpool,  .£191,489,838,  was  nearly 
Iqual  to  that  of  London,  which  was  .£194,043,836,  but  the 

> value  of  the  imports  of  London  exceeded  those  of  Liverpool 
y  nearly  £34,000,000,  while  the  exports  of  Liverpool 
exceeded  those  of  London  by  about  £'31,000,000.  London 
lias  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies 
and  China,  and  has  thus  become  the  chief  emporium  for 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  and  indigo,  and  for  silks  and 
Eastern  manufactures.  A  great  part  of  the  overland  trade 
of  London  with  India  has  till  quite  recently  been  carried  on 
via  Southampton,  which,  and  also  Folkestone,  Newhaven, 
and  Dover,  may  be  regarded  as  virtually  ports  of  London. 
The  value  of  the  imports  of  Folkestone,  Newhaven,  and 
Dover  in  1880  amounted  together  to  £24,485,034,  and 
their .  exports  to  only  £4,432,244 ;  the  imports  of 
Southampton  were  valued  at  £9,205,183,  and  its  exports 
at  £9,306,326.**  In  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant  trade 
London  has  now  a  powerful  rival  in  Liverpool.  .•«  From 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey  London  imports  corn,  dried 
fruits,  madder,  and  various  other  special  products;  from 
Greece  currants  and  olive  oil ;  from  Italy  olive  oil,  wiue, 
sumach,  orajjges,  and  lemons  ;  from  Spain  wine  and  dried 
fruits;  from  Portugal  and  the  Azores  oranges  and  wine. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  French  trade  with  England  is  con- 
centrated in  London,  the  imports  including  all  the  special 
French  manufactures,  and  large  quantities  of  butter,  eggs, 
vegetables,  and  corn.  ^  It  is,  however,  largely  carried  on 
through  the  southern  ports,  the  value  of  the  imports  of  silk 


to  Folkestone  in  1880  being  £3,614,014,  and  those  of  Lori 
don  only  £260,646,  while  the  imports  of  eggs  at  Newhaveri 
greatly  exceed  those  of  Loudou,  as  do  also  the  .imports  ql 
butter  and  eggs  'at  Southampton.  London  absorbs  the 
greater  part  of  the  Baltic  imports  to  England,  especially 
timber,  corn,  cattle,  wool,  and  provisions,  the  tonnage  of  the 
shipping  that  entered  from  Germany  ifi  18S1  being  634,741, 
from  Belgium  249,161,  from  Sweden  416,997,  from  Norway 
201, 05G,  from  the  northern  ports  of  Russia  401,076,  and 
from  Denmark  135,634.  The  tonnage  that  entered  from 
the  southern  ports  of  Russia  only  amounted  to  50,883,  but 
much  of  this  trade  is  carried  on  via  Southampton.  The 
chief  imports  from  Russia  are  corn,  fallow,  timber,  hemp 
linseed,  and  wool.  The  fact  that  the  staple  manu 
facture  of  Lancashire  is  cotton  has  enabled  Liverpool  tc 
gain  a  superiority  over  London  in  the  United  States  trade 
with  the  exception  of  imports  of  tobacco  from  Virginia , 
but  the  shipping  that  entered  London  from  the  Atlantic 
ports  of  the  United  States  m  1881  had  a  burden  of  670,073 
tons,  and  from  the  Pacific  ports  of  3248  ton9.  From 
Central  America  London  obtains  its  chief  supply  of  the 
finer  woods,  and  also  jalap,  sarsaparilla,  indigo,  coffee,  and 
Peruvian  bark,  and  from  South  America  sugar,  hides,  india- 
rubber,  coffee,  diamonds,  and  various  drugs.  From  Canada1 
the  port  receives  timber,  corn,  cattle,  and  provisions,  front 
the  Australian  islands  wool,  oil,  gold,  copper,  tin,  provil 
sions,  and  cattle  ;  and  it  possesses  more  than  half  the  trade! 
of  England  with  the  West  Indies,  the  principal  imports 
being  sugar  and  molasses,  fruit,  rum,  coffee,  cocoa,  fine 
woods,  pimento,  and  ginger. 

On  account  of  tho  framing  of  tlio  records  at  the  custom-house,  and  pn./|  i1, 
the  absence  of  regular  parliamentary  returns,  it  is  impossible  to  giva  atq* 
a  continuous  summary  of  th«  progress  of  the  shipping  before  1S16,  coloriu) 
but  the  following  table  (XV.)  gives  the  returns  of  the  shipping  tract, 
engagod   in   the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  in  various  years  from;/ 
1603  to  that  date,  and  the  yearly  average  for  subsequent  periods  :—t 


Entered  Inwards. 

Cleared. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnnge. 

1693 

inn 

1750 

i;eo 

1800 
1810 

.1810-20 

1821-30 
1831-40 
1841-50 
1851-00 
1861-70 
1S71-80 
1S81 

3,119 

4,416 
4.S40 
5.53S 
8,018 
10.650 
11,241) 
11,435 
10,765 

117.3S7 
135,372 
511.CS0 
581,005 
700,632 
620,050 

804,481 
6SS.-131 
1,047,862 
1,546,453 
2,627,280 
8,938,069 
6,135.225 
5,810,043 

3,077 

3,604 
3,623 
4,630 
5,706 
7.740 
7,009 
8,618 
8,081 

104,662 
81.14S 
170,860 
'348,098 
720.554 
61S.S23 

681,293 
726.054 
028,744 
1,121.703 
2,0.10,432 
2,641,743 
4,020,038 
4,478,900 

Since  1673  vessels  with  ashes  and  manure  have  been  included  Coasting 
in  tho  coasting  trade,  and  therefore  tho  figures  after  that  date  show  trsje. 
much  greater  progress  than  has  actually  taken  place.     In  1750  the. 
number  employed  was  6396,  and  in  1795  it  was  11,964  of  1,176,40* 
tons.     The  following  tablo  (XVI.)  gives  details  from  1855  ; — 


Entcrod. 

denied. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1855 
1860 
1865 
.1870 
187-1 
1881 

19,040 
18.365 
14,023 
12,703 
30.82S 
Jfi,U3 

2,652,223 
3,154,661 
3,065,380 
2,849,872 
3.505,449 
4,239,663 

8.483 
8,818 
8,035 
0,123 
9,882 
10,470 

87S.1S2 
1.077,004 
1,151,864 

1  808.303 

1.217.548 
1,453,715 

The  following  tablo  (XVII.)  gives  the  number  of  vessels  registered  Ee,j'.<- 
in  the  port  of  London  iu  various  years  from  1701<—  tored 

shaping 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

Sailing  Vossola. 

Swam  Vessels. 

Total. 

' 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

,  Tonnage] 

1701 
1791 
1800 
1819 

'  560 
1,842 
2.6116 
4,760 

84,882 
378,516 
.'.68,262 
894.627 

10,165 
30,800 
41,402 
56,948 

1850 
1860 
1870 
18S1 

2,719 
2,411 
2,221 
1,637 

513,427 
680,392 
774,531 

606,865 

333 
627 
090 

072 

67.916 
160,109 
294,050' 
611,714 

3.012 
2.038 
2,011 
2,709 

611.343 
'  669,59* 
1,068,687 
1,118,579 
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Tallies  Declared  valnos  of  the  exports  from  London  have  been  made  at 

;if  ex-  various  periods,  and  are  nmv  made  annually  in  the  statement  of  the 
ports  ami  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Since  1840  the  value  has  more  than 
imports,  quadrupled',  being  in  that  year  £11,586,037,  from'which  it  gradu- 
ally rose  almost  without  intermission  till  it  was  £60,232,118  in 
1874,  but  from  that  year  it  declined "4.U1  in  1879 it  was £47,335,753. 
[n  1880  it  again  rose  to  £52,600,929,  considerably  above  the  aver- 
age of  the  fourjairs  1876-79,  which  wa°  £49,884,  673,  but  as  much 
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below  the  average  of  1872-75,  which  was  £57,144,480.  No  rctnip 
of  the  value  of  the  imports  is  given  before  lo72,  when  they  were 
£124,174,141.  The  value  for  1880,  £141,442,907,  exceeds  "that  of 
any  previous  year,  the  next  being  that  lor  1877,  £140,332,773, 
while  the  average  for  1872-75  was  £129,449,956,  and  for  1876-7'J 
£132,754,772.  The  following  table  (Will.)  gives  details  of  tho 
principal  imports  for  1860  and  1880,  and  also  u  comparison  with 
the  United  Kingdom  in  regard  to  the  same  articles  :  — 


Principal  Articles. 


AniiiiiiK  living  :  oxen,  bulls,  ami  cows r.. 

Miecp  .in J  lunibs. _ 

Cnnm ...... 


ColTcc _ 

Corn  :  wheat 

Hurley 

Onls 

l'euse 

Benns..  .  

Indian  com 

Wheat  meul  oi  rtoiti- 

Fnnts  :  currant* 

Lemons  nnd  oranges.- - 

It'oslns 

II.  iintiinncu - _., 

T.inncd _ 

Uatracnnj 

Met. its  :  copper  ore 

Copper,  port  \rnmclit  anil  [tart  unwrought.. 

t'ln,  unwmitftht 

Oil :  train,  lilitliber,  anil  si>eniinccri  oils 

Pslrooll 

Olive  oil 

Seed  oil 

Provisions  :  bncon  and  Inlnis 

Itcef,  suited ..... 

Pork 

Butter 

Cheese 

Kegs _ 

Spirits  :  mm — „. 

ln-nndy „ 

l.cu:va 

S  cur:  unrefined — 

ltctiiictl  anil  crush  sugar 

Molasses. 

Tea. 


Tobacco 

CinTtrs 

Wlite 

Wood  and  tinil*r:  not  j-nwn 

Sawn  or  split 

Staves 

Wool:  slicep  and  Ittmus 

Alpaca  anil  lliiuia 


United  Kingdom. 


Port  of  London. 


United  Kingdom. 


No. 

th" 
On*. 


bushels 

C"ts. 


lb 

tons 


cwts. 
tans 
cwts. 
tons 

cwts 


cub.  ft. 
(mils. 


cwts. 
to" 


galls, 
toads 


77.010 

320,210 

9.O09.8G0 

82,707.746 

5,880,958 

2,112,801 

2,290,951 

314.201 

439.834 

1,8',  1,702 

s    -     ■  0 

755.411 

1.154,410 

242,770 

848,028 

4.707.272 

44,710 

97.317 

11,753 

58.220 

17,029 

804.320 

20,859 

12,995 

326,100 

261.259 

173.000 

840,112 

5S3.283 

83S.477 

7.319,673 

2,342,543 

635,410 

8,817,276 

345,010 

an:,. ',03 

88,946,532 

48,936,471 

2.727,255 

12.475,001 

1,275,109 

1,452,600 

76,378 

145,501,651 

2,894,920 


64.079 

No. 

287,203 

6,672.631 

t> 

72.784,354 

CWtS. 

1,180,903 

4S6.4C0 

1.645,901 

„ 

50,289 

86.503 

43.183 

1,079,394 

„ 

474,949 

511.111 

bushels 

149,783 

cwts. 

408,931 

It, 

1,960,411 

22,590 

tons 

5,802 

3,778 

,, 

50,110 

cwts. 

6,314 

tuns 

163,094 

cwts. 

5.0C3 

tans 

9.022 

„ 

149,230 

cwts. 

113.790 

128,045 

427,912 

202,500 

245,135 

gt.  bun 

5,171,824 

fills. 

1,547,024 

200,160 

4,840,132 

Cwts. 

98.2S1 

95.372 

83.711,030 

lb 

23,483,031 

1,469.224 

9,178.729 

galls. 

212,081 

loads 

411.654 

„ 

27,090 

79,700,315 

lb 

31,662 

„ 

350,853 

911,121 

23,511,101 

1.540,151 

M.26 1,924 

11,705,290 

13,826,732 

2,140.251 

2,577.133 

37.224,733 

10,558,312 

620,140 

3,058,799 

305.290 

1,241,788 

47,653,442 

41J4'1 

145,476 

30,578 

389.907 

15,231 

1,032,823 

20,260 

16,754 

5,334.648 

1,017.956 

409,207 

2.326.305 

1,775,997 

6,329,400 

6,107,661 

3,006.335 

254..',": 

17.O01.O13 

3.036.074 

206.971,570 
60,571.973 

3,602.928 
17.3S5.406 
2,130.541 
4.116,743 
103,536 
460,000,007 
2,54S,05G 
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122,902 
079,522 

20,750.014 

1,]',;,  ::>7 

IJ.S08.3V, 

1.702,338 

9,375,031 

.',.',,',,417 

537.312 

4,413,70s 

2,040,124 

482,1:12 

1,483,588 

255.1.13 

752,045 

21,417,755 

2,9*3 

10.833 

381,757 

4.392 
83,506 
2,697 

693,179 
120,130 
120.014 
819,352 

257,507 
909,400 
3,873.736 
I  NSII007 
07,913 
6,509,653 
1,306,905 

200.810,000 

20  045.681 

2.044,738 

10,1182,170 

222,388 

1,203,213 

3.1.729 

368.776,758 


In  tho  time  of  Stow,  Billiugsgate  had  begun  to  supersede  Queen- 
Lithe  us  the  principal  landing  place  of  the  port  of  Londou  ;  but  he 
also  gives  a  list  of  other  "  common  watergates,"  and  mentions  that 
there  wero  besides  "divers  privnto  wharfs  and  keys  all  along  from 
the  cast  to  the  west  cud  of  the  city,  where  merchants  of  all  nations 
had  lauding  places,  warehouses,  cellars,  and  stowage  of  their  goods 
and  merchandise."  Ou  account,  however,  of  the  attempts  made  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  customs  by  the  use  of  private  landing  places, 
a  royal  proclamation  of  Elizabeth  appointed  certain  quays  to  be 
used  as  general  landing  places  and  others  for  special  purposes. 
After  tho  great  fire  the  limits  of  the  port  were  declared  to  be  the 
North  Foreland  and  Londou  Bridge;  certain  wharves  named  "  legal 
quays "  were  appointed  for  the  general  trade,  and  others  named 
sulferance  wharves  were  permitted  to  be  used  under  certain  con- 
ditious  with  the  special  lcavo  of  the  commissioners.  The  frontage 
of  the  legal  quays  in  1795  was  only  1419  feet,  and  of  the  sufTer- 
ance  qunys  about  3500  feet,  and  so  inadequate  was  the  atorago 
accommodation  that  it  would  not  have  sufficed  even  for  the  single 
article  of  sugar.  After  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  wet 
docks  was  mode  by  tho  Wost  India  Company  the  syst&Tti  was  vory 
rapidly  extended.  The  West  India  docks  at'the  Isle  of  Dogs  wero 
opened  in  1802,  tho  London  docks  at  Wapping  in  1805,  the  East 
India  docks  at  Blackwall  in  1806,  St  Katherine's  docks  to  the  east 
of  the  Tower  in  1828,  the  Victoria  docks  in  1850,  and  the  Millwall 
docks  at  the  l?le  of  Dogs  in  1868.  The  West  India  Company  was 
granted  for  twenty  years  a  monopoly  of  the  West  India  trade,  tho 
London  Dock  Compauy  of  tho  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  and 
rice,  and  tho  F.nst  India  Company  of  the  East  India  and  China  trade, 
but  in  no  ense  were  the  privileges  of  the  companies  renewed.  The 
rarioiu  docks  have  at  different  times  undergone  improvement  and 
extension  to  meet  modern  necessities,  the  latest  addition  being  the 
Albert  extension  of  the  Victoria  dock,  opened  in  1880,  which  affords 
an  additional  water  space  of  70  acres,  and  is  unsurpassed  in  the  com- 
leteness  of  its  arrangements  by  any  other  dock  in  the  world.  Tho 
it  Katherine's,  Loudon,  and  Victoria  and  Albert  docks  are  now 
hold  by  uno  company,  and  the  East  and  West  India  docks  by 
another,  who  are  adding  to  their  accommodation  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Tilbury  docks  specially  for  o.-can  steamers.  All  the 
great  merchandise  docks  are  thus  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,— 
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the  Commercial  docks,  which  date  from  16013.  and  were  rcconstnictcil 
in  1807,  and  the  Surrey  docks  (1812),  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,* 
being  used  almost  exclusively  for  timber  nnd  groin.  The  j«Ofiitiou 
of  St  Katherine's  docks  reuders  it  impossible  to  adapt  them  to 
modern  requirements;  and  probably,  on  account  of  tin;  increased 
use  of  large  ocean  steamers,  all  the  older  docks  may  soon  be  super- 
seded as  regards  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade.  The  water  area  ol  tho 
docks  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  which  in  1861  was  272  acres, 
mil  soon  be  465  acres.  Tbe  Surrey  and  Commercial  dock,  which 
is  very  complicated  in  its  construction,  has  a  total  area,  including 
land  and  water,  of  330  acres.  The  land  and  water  area  (in  acre-sj 
of  the  several  docks  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  at  present  com- 
pleted or  in  process  of  construction  is  as  follows  (Tabic  XIX.)  : — '' 


Docks. 

|       St 
London.    Kathe- 
rlDe's. 

East  ami   Victoria 
West         nnd 
India.      Albert. 

Mill- 
wnll. 

Tilbury. 

Toliil. 

40 
59 

10 

13 

136 
210 

17a 

400 

30 
200 

70 
530 

JC5 
1.472 

Total... 

99 

23 

348 

633 

230 

(too      |    1.967 

The  bonded  warehouse  system  was  sanctioned  in  the  port  of  Lcr.- 
don  in  1803,  and  the  exclusive  enjoyment  for  sovend  years  of  thin 
privilege  gavo  it  a  great  advantage  over  the  other  ports  of  the  king- 
dom. Tho  warehouses  of  tho  dock  companies,  each  occupied  with 
theirspecial  class  of  goods,  embrace  a  large  portion  of  the  City  area, 
but  the  rapidity  with  which  goods  now  pass  into  consumption 
renders  this  kind  of  dock  property  at  present  very  unprofitable,  ami 
it  is  probable  that  very  soon  many  of  the  warehouses  will  be  turned 
to  other  uses. 

The  Custom-House  in  Lower  Thames  Street  was  built  by  Laing, 
1814-17,  but  ou  account  of  the  subsidence  of  the  central  part  tin- 
present  Corinthian  facade,  490  feet  in  length,  designed  by  Smirkc, 
was  afterwards  added.  In  the  building  there  is  a  museum  con- 
taining various  old  documents  and  specimens  of  articles  ncucd  by 
the  custom-house  authorities. 

Trinity  House,  Tower  Hill,  a  plain  building  with  all  ornamental 
faeade,  erected  in  1793  from  the  designs  of  Wyatt/is  «">  S(-:it  of  an 
association  of  mariners  wh\ch  received  a  charter  from  Henry  VIII. 
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iii  1514,  and  gradually  acquired  the  management  of  ligdtbouses  and 
buoys  not  only  on  the  Thames  but  ou  the  whole  English  coast,  be- 
sides the  supcrintendenee  of  naval  arsenals  and  dockyards.  Along 
with  tho  corporation  of  the  City  it  had  tho  conservancy  of  the 
Thames,  until  those  authorities  were  superseded  by  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Board.  Its  general  rights  and  privileges  have  also  been 
mud i  curtailed  since  1853,  when  it  was  put  under  the  partial  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  it  has  still  the  sole  charge  of  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  lighthouses  and  buoys,  the  examination 
of  pilots  and  of  navigating  lieutenants  :  and  two  of  its  elder  breth- 
ren act  as  nautical  advisers  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty. 

Tltc  City.  The  prosperity  of  that  jwrtion  of  London  known  as  the  City  is 
largely  due  to  its  proximity  to  the  port,  but  tho  rapid  development 
of  the  trade  of  the  i>ort  is  closely  connected  with  tho  increase  of 
London  outside  the  City  limits,  which  is  of  course  dependent  on  a 
great  variety  of  causes,  Tho  uninterrupted  extension  of  the  busi- 
ness and  financial  transactions  of  tho  City,  and  the  connexion  of 
these  with  the  rapid  increase  of  the  surrounding  population,  is  suffi- 
ciently evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  rateable  annual  value  of  the 
City  flits  risen  from  about  £760  an  acre  in  1801  to  about  £5300  au 
acre  in  1881  ;  that  the  net  profits  under  the  commercial  and  mer- 
cantile schedule  D  for  the  combined  boroughs  of  tho  metropolis 
(1879-80)  amounted  to  £81,088,368,  of  which  the  profits  for  the  City 
alone  amounted  to  £39,263,424,  a  larger  sum  than  that  of  tho 
whole  seventeen  next  largest  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  that  the  number  of  persons  entering  the  City  daily  during 
the  sixteen  hours  of  business  has  increased  from  657,379  in  1866  to 
739,640  in  1881. 

Ex-  The  business  centre  of  London  is  tho  Royal  Exchange,  which 

chan^a.  occupies  a  commanding  position  between  Thrcadnecdlc  Street  and 
Corn n ill,  at  the  principal  convergence  of  the  City  thoroughfares. 
The  first  building,  erected  1565-70  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  and 
presented  to  the  City,  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire,  and  the  second 
opened  in  1669  was  also  burnt  in  1838.  The  present  exchange 
(1839-44),  designed  by  Tite  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  £180,000,  is  a 
quadrangular  structure  with  an  imposing  Corinthian  portico  at  its 
principal  entrance,  and  encloses  a  court  surrounded  by  an  ambu- 
latory. It  is  in  the  open  central  area  that  the  commercial  transac- 
tions take  place — the  ground  floor  being  occupied  by  shops  and 
olh'ccs,  and  the  principal  floor  by  insurance  companies  and  "  Lloyd's 
rooms."  The  principal  exchanges  for  special  articles  are  the  corn 
exchange  in  Mark  Lane,  where  the  privilege  of  a  fair  was  originally 
granted  by  Edward  I.;  the  wool  exchange  in  Colemau  Street ;  tho 
coal  oxchangc  adjoining  the  custom-house,  erected  in  1849  in  tho 
Italian  style,  and  consisting  of  a  rotunda  surmounted  by  a  dome; 
and  the  auction  mart  for  landed  property  in  Tokcnhouse  Yard. 
The  metal  market  is  a  very  important  one  ;  and  there  is  also  a 
very  largo  consignment  of  precious  metals  and  diamonds,  the 
workers  in  which  are  chiefly  concentrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
The  Mint  Clcrkenwell.  Tho  lioyal  Mint,  Tower  Hill,  erected  in  1805  on  tho 
site  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  St  Mary,  is  the  only  mint  in  Eng- 
land for  tho  fabrication  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  but  bronze  coins 
arc  chiefly  made  at  Birmingham,  and  gold  coinage  is  now  also 
manufactured  at  Sidney  and  Melbourno. 

paCKiiigr  Tho  unique  commercial  position  of  London,  and  its  intercourse 
with  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  have  assisted  to  make  it  financially 
in  a  more  complete  sense  than  it  is  commercially  the  metropolis 
of  tho  world.  The  stock  jobbers  and  brokers,  who  according 
to  the  City  census  of  1S81  numbered  1682,  and  who  have  their 
orfiocs  chiefly  in  the  courts  and  alleys  adjoining  the  Bank  of 
England  and  tho  Itoyal  Exchange,  are  nearly  all  members  of  the 
stock  exchange,  for  whom  the  present  building  in  Capcl  Street  was 
erected  in  1801  ;  but  there  is  also  an  open  stock  exchange  in 
Loth  bury.  The  earliest  approximation  to  banking  transactions  in 
London  appeared  in  the  negotiations  for  loans  between  Elizabeth  and 
the  principal  city  merchants,  but  the  general  adoption  of  the  system 
"was  due  to  the  civil  war,  when  the  merchants,  some  of  whom  had 
already  made  use  of  the  Royal  Mint  as  a  bank  of  deposit,  and  tho 
landed  proprietors,  began  to  place  their  money  for  tho  sake  of 
greater  security  in  the  hands  of  the  goldsmiths.  Sonio  of  the 
private  banks  now  existing,  such  as  Coutts's  and  Child's,  date  from 
the  17th  century,  and  a  new  era  in  the  financial  history  of  London 
was  inaugurated  in  1694  by  the  foundation  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
of  which  a  full  account  is  given  in  the  article  Bankino  (vol.  iii. 
p.  31C  sq.).  Until  1733  the  business  of  the  bank  was  carried  on 
at  Grocers  Hall.  The  present  building,  which  covers  about  4  acres, 
and  was  enlarged  in  1770  and  1788  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor  and  Sir 
John  Soane,  presents  to  the  street  a  low  triangular  wall  without 
windows,  and  almost  entirely  devoid  of  ornament  except  at  the 
north-west  corner,  which  was  copied  from  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl  at 
Tivoli.  Until  tho  establishment  of  tho  London  and  Westminster 
Bank  in  1834,  the  Bank  of  England  was  the  only  joint-stock  bank 
in  London.  The  private  and  joint-stock  banks  which  have  offices 
in  London  now  number  over  150.  Tho  principal  banks  are  mem- 
bers of  tho  Clearing  House  near  Lombard  Street,  where  a  daily 
exchange  of  drafts  or  cheques  is  effected.  For  the  yrar  ending 
April  30,  1882,  the  total  amount  of  bills,  cheques,  &C,  paid  at  the 


Clearing  House  was  £6,382,645,000,  tho  largest  sum  paid  iu  any  of 
the  fifteen  years  for  which  statistics  have  been  collected,  the  amount 
for  the  first  year  ending  1868  being  only  £3,257,411,000.  The 
extent  of  the  commercial  enterprise  of  London  is  strikingly  indi- 
cated by  the  large  number  of  companies,  with  their  field  of  operations 
chiefly  in  foreign  countries,  which  have  been  projected  in  the  Citj 
or  have  in  it  their  he  ad  quartet's.  The  foreign  operations  of  these 
companies  arc  however  sometimes  only  nominal,  their  real  business 
being  wholly  confined  to  London  itself. 

The  largest  manufacturing  industry  in  London  is  that  of  brewing,  Brewing. 
the  number  of  common  browers  in  1880  being  110,  who  made  uso 
of  9,955,177  bushels  of  malt,  while  of  the  412,192  barrels  of  beer 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  236,206  were  froip  London. 
To  supply  the  breweries  with  water,  wells  now  require  to  be  sunk 
below  the  clialk  to  the  greensand.  According  to  Stow,  the  brewer* 
in  1585  in  London  and  Westminster,  who  then  remained  "near  to 
the  friendly  water  of  Thames,"  numbered  26,  some  of  them 
being  foreigners,  who  first  introduced  the  art  of  cultivating  hope. 
Among  the  oldest  and  most  importnnt  of  tho  breweries  now  existing 
is  that  of  Barclay,  Perkins,  &Co.,  which  covers  an  area  of  12  acres, 
belonged  at  one  timo  to  Johnson's  friend  Thrale,  and  occupies  tho 
site  of  the  old  Globe  theatre. 

Silk-weaving,  which  received  a  special  impulse  from  the  settle-  Miscel- 
ment  of  foreign  refugees  at  Spitalfields  after  the  revocation  of  the  laneous 
edict  of  Nantes,  has  within  the  last  fifty  years  been  in  a  stagnant  indus- 
condition,  owing  chiefly  to  the  rivalry  of  Lancashire.  The  majority  tries, 
of  tho  other  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  tlio  Thames.  Tho  ships  built  in  Loudon  in  1881,  which  are 
principally  yachts,  numbered  64,  but  their  total  tonnage  was  ouly 
2723.  The  principal  shipbuilding  yards  arc  ot  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 
Boat-building  is  extensively  carried  on  at  Chelsea  and  at  several 
other  pliiccs  in  tho  upper  reaches  of  the  river.  Thero  are  large 
engineering-works  at  Lambeth  and  MUlwall,  potteries  and  glass- 
works at  Lambeth,  Whitefriars,  and  Southwark,  tanneries  at  Bcr- 
mondscy,  chemical-works  on  the  Lea,  paper-works  ou  the  Wandle, 
and  sugar  bakeries  at  Whitcchapel.  The  cabinetmakers1  shops  are 
situated  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shoreditch,  but  there 
arc  several  adjoining  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  llampstead  Itond, 
where  upholstery  warehouses  arc  very  numerous.  Lucifer  match 
making  gives  employment  to  a  huge  number  of  women  and  children 
in  the  eastern  districts.  There  are  extensive  hat  manufactories  in 
Lambeth.  The  specinl  manufactures  in  different  parts  of  London 
are  too  numerous  for  mention.  Tho  priuripal  depots  of  the  carriage- 
builders  arc  in  Long  Acre.  A  large  trade  in  second-hand  clothing 
is  done  by  the  Jews  at  Houndsditch,  especially  ou  Sunday  morning, 
and  ou  tho  same  day  of  the  week  there  arc  bird  and  fancy  auiuial 
fairs  at  Church  Street,  Bcthnal  Green,  and  at  St  Andrew's  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  near  the  Seven  Dials.  The  centre  of  the  wholesale 
book  trado  is  in  Paternoster  Row,  but  sonio  of  the  principal  pub- 
lishers have  their  premises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coven t  Garden 
and  still  farther  west.  Fleet  Street  is  largo ly  occupied  with  Hie 
offices  of  the  London  and  the  provincial  daily  newspapers,  but  the 
office  of  the  Times  is  in  Printing-house  Square.  The  weekly  news- 
papers have  their  offices  chiefly  in  streets  running  of!  tin*  Strand. 

Pauperism. — London  since  1867  has  been  divided  into  thirty  Poor-tar 
poor-law  unions,  which  are  governed  by  boards  of  guardians,  for  unions, 
the  most  part  elected  annually  by  the  householders  and  owners  of 

f)roperty,  the  number  of  votes  possessed  by  each  owner  or  house* 
lolder  varying  from  one  to  six,  according  to  tnc  value  of  the  property. 
A  proportion  of  the  miardians  in  each  union  arc  so  ct  ojfuio,  or  aro 
nominated  by  the  Local  Government  Board  The  Act  of  1867 
authorized  tho  establishment  of  outdoor  dispensaries  in  any  anion 
or  parish  ;  and  in  twenty-seven  of  the  thirty  unions  of  the  metro- 
polis thero  are  now  forty -seven  of  these  dispensaries,  tho  number 
of  prescriptions  made  up  ill  the  year  1880  being  over  a  million. 
For  the  maintenance  of  lunatics  and  insane  poor,  of  patients 
suffering  from  contagious  diseases,  and  of  pauper  children  ot 
school,  and  for  the  relief  of  casual  paupers,  a  metropolitan  common 
poor  fund  is  provided,  through  the  oi>cration  of  which  tho  cost 
of  maintaining  the  poor  is  bow  canalized,  to  the  extent  of  4*23 
nor  cent,  of  the  whole  sum  applied  over  tho  metropolitan  area, 
fhc  good  results  which  have  followed,  both  in  lessening  expense 
and  diminishing  pauperism,  especially  outdoor  pauperism,  form 
a  Btrong  argument  for  tho  complete  equalization  of  the  rates, 
and  the  creation  of  a  united  poor-law  authority  for  the  whole 
metropolis.  The  three  unions  which  in  1880  contributed  most  in 
aid  of  the  poorer  0003  were  Kcusington  (£27,705),  St  George's 
(£25,299),  and  the  City  of  London  (£81,080);  and  the  throe  unions 
most  benefited  were  Holborn  (£21,048),  Bcthnnl  Green  (£19,835), 
and  St  Saviour's,  Southwark  (£23,085);  bat,  as  will  be  seen  from 
Table  XXI.  below,  great  inequality  still  exists  in  the  rating,  and 
tho  rate  is  generally  higher  in  the  poorer  districts.  Each  poor-law 
union  possesses  ono  or  more  workhouses,  but  tho  accommodation 
is  inadequate,  and  difficulty  in  dealing  satisfactorily  with  applicants 
often  follows.  Several  unions,  by  the  powers  granted  them  under 
the  Aet  of  1867,  have  combined  into  districts  to  provide  infirmaries 
for   the  bick  and  imbecile,  there  being  now  only  three  unions — 
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BcthnaJ  Green,  Hampstead,  and  Lewisham — wlioso  sick  are  not 
treated  in  establishments  under  medical  supervision.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  several  unions  and  parishes  are  combined  into  one 
ii:.-trnr>o]itan  asylums  district,  with  a  managing  body  of  sixty 
members,  fifteen  of  whom  are  nominated  tiy  the  Local  Government 
Board,  The  total  number  of  persons  relieved  in  establishments 
I  ■  [t  aging  to  the  managers  of  the  metropolitan  asylums  district 
sincp  the  first  was  opened  in  1870  has  been  more  than  1200  in 
imbecile  asylums,  nearly  50,000  in  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases, 
and  1375  on  board  tho  "  Exmonth  "  training  ship,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  March  1876.  The  paupers'  schools  fall  to  be  noticed  under 
another  section  (see  below,  p.  834).  The  amount  of  accommodation 
provided  in  the  various  establishments  of  the  unions  in  July  1870 
was:  $5,093  beds,  and  in  December  1880  it  was  53,332  beds.  Table 
X  X  gives  a  summary  of  the  poor  rate  returns  for  1880  ;  Table  XXI. 
I  ii  rateable  value  of  the  different  unions  in  1871  and  18S1,  and  the 


average  pauperism,  the  amount  of  adjusted  relief,  and  the  rato  in 
the  pound  for  relief  in  1880  ;  and  Table  XXII.  various  particulars 
in  reference  to  metropolitan  pauperism  for  1871  and  1860. 

Tho  annual  income  of  the  various  charitable  institutions  in  Cliaritita, 
London  is  now  over  £4,000,000,  of  which  at  least  three-fourths 
is  spent  in  London.  That  of  the  endowed  parochial  charities  of 
the  City  of  London  in  1865  was  £64,500,  which  by  1881  had 
increased  to  £116,960,  those  of  Westminster  l«  ing  iu  tho  same 
years  £26,555  and  £33,124.  The  incomo  of  tho  charities  of  tho 
Livery  Companies  in  1869  was  stated  to  Ik  £99,027,  and  now  the 
1028  charities  belonging  to  the  companies  havo  an  aggregate  incomo 
of  £185,829,  representing  a  capital  value  of  £4,456,768.  The  amount 
spent  on  education  is  £65,130, and  on  doles  £108,498.  In  addition, 
the  eharitiea  of  tbe  corporation  probably  possess  an  annual  incomo 
of  £30,000.  The  parliamentary  commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  tho  endowed  parochial  charities  of  the  City  of  London,  an. I 


Table  XX. — Summary  of  Pan"  Rale  licliirnsfor  1880. 


.;.      Ipls. 

Expenditure. 

uij  I'uor 

In  Aid  of  Poor  Rat  < 

Total 
Receipts. 

Relief  of  tho  Poor. 

Unconnected  with  tho 
Poor. 

Partly  Con- 
nected with 
the  Poor. 

Total 

Treasury 
Subvention. 

Other 
Receipts. 

Iii'Maia- 

■ 

Oitl  Main- 
tenance. 

Asylums, 

Wortc- 
houscs,  Ac 

Totol  * 

Law. 

Police 
Rate 

Other 
Purposes. 

i   ■ 

£.12,183    ' 

£115,C51 

£2,587,473 

£513,775 

£108,422 

£1,107,031 

£1,837,972 

£G,I10 

£013,444 

£42,790    1    £110,137 

£StA90,4  43 

ling  £!S76,  the  ilitlervncc  arising  in  adjusting  the  ch.irire  of  relief. 

Table  XXI. 


Rah.  tele  Value. 

Year  commenced 

Cth  April  1871. 


ITest  District. 


>       ton 

I  uHwm 

Poddmgtan 

i  hi  >'  "i 

SI  Georgo's 

i  st  Peter  . 
Westminster 


Total  West  Distrii-t 

North  District. 

< done 

SI  Pancras 

i  impetend 

Islington  

tfaeltnc) 


£ 

93,1,720 

280,704 
018,517 
341.749 
1,S60,013 
Nil. 
623,041 


4.07! 


344 


Total  XorthOisim 

Central  District. 
St  lilies' e  and  St  George's  Bloomsbur;  . 

I  liicoln's  Inn 

Strand 

Horborn  

Charterhouse 

Gray's  Inn , 

l>ondon,  City  of 

Tie  Temjile 


l.UVrr) 

1,140.817 

21  1,015 

931,041 

57  •    "I 

4.1-..  ,<; 


.Total  Central  District  .... 
East  JHstriet. 


Shcredltch 

Betlinal  Green 

Whitechanel 

Si  Georges  En  the  East  . 

Stepnoy  

Mile  Kn.l.  Old  Town 

PoplO  


Total  East  District.. 
Rcuth  District. 


St  Snvionr'tt  „ 

St  Olave's. 

Lamoetn. 

Wandsworth  and  Clapliatn  . 

Camberwotl 

Gn  ona  n  Ii _ 

Woolwich 

Lcsvldham 


Tntal  of  South  District 

'I   lil  of  the  Metropolitan  Unions... 


807,192 

Nil. 
S53,0O6 
723,631 

Nil. 

Nil. 
2,524.770 

NIL 


4,108,664 


Rateable  Valnc, 

Year  commenced 

cth  April  1881. 


£ 
1.648,117 

645,8(4 
1,189,864 

465,353 
2,280,920 

78-5,466 


I,  .183.097 

1.491,461 

417.213 

1,445.226 

■  ;  i   ',,i 

I    7 


358.418 

1S.PO0 
700,441 


11.203 
03,0  S 
81.326 


Average  Pauperism,  1880. 


Imloor. 


1,370 
738 
012 

1,188 

2,189 
*10 


7,32! 


2,864 
245 
3,293 
1,791 
I,-'  S 


Outdoor. 


540 
960 
734 
945 
1,833 
833 


1,886 

190 

4.413 

1.201 


3.464 


BSJS 

a,.V,7 


440,689 
270,624 

314.H.-.0 
184,175 
256.163 
268,043 
M7,l  12 


680,411 
357354 
370, 134 

199.237 
lis  |,.:l 
135,844 

670,476 


Li'  V" 


l.'.JIl 


7GC 

402 

4,030 

22828 


2,182,091 


724,113 
374.309 
911.UI.-, 
604.81 .', 
477,368 
IU1.4CI 
211,172 
884,800 


2,832,125 


939,833 
n5.330 
1,284.862 
1,1832278 
803,418 
617,252 
279,847 
547,1  53 


I  Ml 
1.7-.-, 


1.485 

I  0 


3,330 
1.997 
8,335 
1.294 
1.599 
1.838 
430 
1,051 


8,102 


1,435 
1.247 

421 
380 
348 
087 

1.671 


Adjusted  ricllet 

to  the  Poor, 

1880. 


£ 
92.364 
31,444 
6827(47 
29,826 

123,110 
42.074 


377,063 


92,549 
21.014 
106,608 
81. 162 
54,5(3 


42,476 
101.533 


18",7T7 


Rate  per  £1 

for  Relief. 

1880. 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1     2} 

1     2» 


44^377 
HI, 020 
31,843 
Et,e  ■  < 

3o,e« 

21.613 
63,063 


1  4 

2  5 


1    H 


1.491 


211.235 


3.199 
l.mi) 
I  '  18 
1,1'U 
I  151 
2.668 
903 
2,612 


t..4S0,9»l 


.    '  '  •      i 


13.541 


V..211 


1 &\385 


77,880 

C3.107 
95,311 
66,307 
53,844 

58,495 
32,021 
36,197 


1  3 

1  II 

1  »! 

2  4 

i      I 

1  0 

1  101 


486,065 


1  ': 

1  -1 

1  < 

1  "I 

I  8 

•2  n 

i  ij 


1     Sj 


Parochial 

Year, 


1871 
1880 


Total  Relief  to 
the  Poor 
Adjusted. 


£ 
1.C46.H3 
1.817,972 


Rate  per  £1 

on  Rateable 

Value. 


...    <7 
1     9| 

1     Ij 


In-Marnt'en- 
snee. 


£ 
136,20a 
513,775 


Tari.k  XXII. 


Outdoor 


Ratio  of 

Outdoor 

Relief  ta  In. 


Mean  Number  of  Paupers. 


C 


■    , 


88,738 
48,231 


"    :       ., 


1.5.1.291 


Ratio 

per  1000  if 
Population 


it 
r7 


xrv,  —  io5 
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Westminster  in  the  report  of  1880  divides  them  into  two  classes, — 
(thope  that  are  eleemosynary  and  those  that  are  ecclesiastical.  In 
Togard  to  the  first,  it  states  that  it  is  impossible  to  effect  a  satis- 
factory combination  or  readjustment  of  them  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, and,  in  regard -to  the  second,' that  they  aro  so  far  libe- 
rated by  altered  circumstances  as  to  require  reappropriation  to  new 
charitabJe  use. 

CftfMK. — The  London  police  district,  or  "Greater  London,"  is 
divided  into  two  police  jurisdictions,  that  of  the  metropolitan  police, 
with  an  area  of  440,919  acres,  and  that  of  the  City  police,  with  an 
area  of  668  acres.  The  Metropolitan  police  force,  which  superseded 
the  night  watch  in  1830,  owes  its  existence  to  a  bill  introduced  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Metropolitan 
police  under  the  control  of  the  executive  government.  In  1839 
the  ofd  watch  was  abolishod  within  the  City  limits  and  a  City  police 
force  appointed,  which,  however,  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
common  council.  There  aro  two  police  courts  within  the  City 
district,  viz.,  Guildhall  and  Mansion  Houses  and  thirteen  within 
the  Metropolitan  district,  viz.,  Cow  Street,  Clerkenwell,  Great  Marl- 
borough Street,  Marylebone,  Westminster,  Lambeth,  Southwark, 
Thames  (Stepney),  Worship  Streei,  Woolwich,  Greenwich,  Hammer- 
smith, and  Wandsworth.  The  headquarters  of  the  Metropolitan  police 
are  at  Scotland  Yard.  The  expenses  of  the  two  City  police  courts  in 
1880  wero  £10,031,  and  those  of  the  Metropolitan  police  courts  were 
£59,009,  of  which  £10,527  was  defrayed  by  fines  and  forfeitures. 
The  Metropolitan  police  have  power  to  regulate  the  street  traffic,  to 
inspect  and  license  cabs,  omnibuses,  and  other  public  conveyances,  to 
interfere  in-abating  smoke  nuisance,  and  to  inspect  common  lodging- 
houses.  From  6158  in  1861  the  Metropolitan  force  had  in  1880  in- 
creased to  10,943,  or  one  to  every  430  of  the  population  ;  the  City 
police  force  from  628  to  830,  or  one  to  every  61  of  the  population. 
The  increase  of  the  City  polico  force  is  necessitated  wholly  by  the  in- 


crease in  the  number  of  persons  who  daily  frequent  the  City7lbr  not 
only  has  the  night  population  greatly  diminished,  but  the  resident; 
criminal  population  has  become  almost  extinct.  The  uumber  of 
persons^belonging  to  the  criminal  classes  in  the  whole  police  district' 
of  the  metropolis  in  1880  was  2392,  or  one  in  1992  of  the  popnla- 
tion  in  1881  ;  the  number  of  known  thieves  1385,  the  number  in 
England  being  17,907  ;  the  number  of  indictable  offences  wns 
17,835  (of  which  1137  occurred  in  the  City),  the  number  in  Eng- 
land being  62,427  ;  and  the  number  cf  apprehensions  5261  (City 
612),  the  miidbcr  in  England  being  22,231.  Of  indictable. offences 
49  were  murders,  6  attempted  murders, ''443  attempted  suicide, 
1150  burglaries,  8918  simple  larcenies,  1745  larcenies  from  the 
person,  and  367  utterances  of  counterfeit  coin  ;  47.  bodies  of  per- 
sons found  dead  and  unknown  were  photographed  and  not  identi- 
fied. The  number  of  offences  determined  summarily  within  the 
area  of  the  Metropolitan  police  district  was  125,302,  or  11 '41  to 
every  policeman,  the  proportion  of  indictable  offences  to  every  police- 
man being  6  "70.  The  number  of  offences  determined  summarily 
within  the  City  area  was  5649,  or  only  6 '70  to  every  policeman,  while 
the  proportion  of  indictable  offences  was  only  '78.  The  total  expense 
of  the  Metropolitan  police  was  £1,168,061,  or  about  £106  per  man; 
£451,334  was  contributed  to  the  expense  from  public  revenue,  and 
£93,071  was  received  for  special  services.  The  expense  of  the  City 
police,  £90,662  in  1880,  is  defrayed  wholly  by  pate,, and  the  cost  per 
man  is  about  £109. 

The  following  table  (XXIII.)  gives  details  regarding  police  and 
crime  in  the  Metropolitan  police  district  since  1871,  by  which  it 
will  be  seen  that,  although  compared  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion the  total  number  of  apprehensions  has  diminished,  there  has  of 
lato  years  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  felonies, 
and  that  the  amount  of  property  lost  by  felonies  has  been  increasing 
very  seriously  : — 


Total  Polico 
_  Force. 

Apprehensions  and  Convictions. 

Felonies. 

Persons 
Appre- 
hended 
"Under 
Poor  Law 
Acts. 

Apprehensions  for  Drink. 

Persons 
Appre- 
hended. 

Convicted 
on  Trial. 

Summarily 
Convicted. 

Number  of 
Felonies. 

Appre- 
hensions for 
Felony. 

First  Loss. 

Amount 
Recovered. 

Proportion 
per  1000 
of  Popu- 
lation. 

Persons 
Appre- 
hended. 

Proportion 
per  1000 
of  Popu- 
lation. 

1871 

1672 
•  1873 
1874 
-  1675 
1876 
1877 
1878 
•,  1879  ' 
1880 

9,655 
9,761 
9,883 
9,958 
10,227 
10,268 
10,446 
10,477 
10,711 
10,943 

71.961 
78,203 
73,857 
67,703 
72,606 
76,214 
77,982 
83,746 
81,385 
79,490 

8,665 

2,486' 
2,440 
2,306 
2,343 
2,476 
2,571 
2,724 
2,934 
2,609 

45,6(13 
52.472 
50,441 
15.886 
49,712 
61,880 
54,034 
67,036 
64,754 
60,490 

16.926 
17,651 
18,879 
17,814 
17,093 
18,693 
20,281 
21,792 
21.691 
23,920 

10,051 
10,271 
10,667 
9,858 
9,729 
10,210 
10,462 
10,819 
11,431 
13,336 

£77,328 
71.794 
64,009 
77,498 
99,208 
135,570 
118,680 
157,263 
101,798 
129,687 

£19,284 
19,106 
20,957 
18,429 
20,492 
19,998 
21  196 
19,785 
22,400 
37,881 

(-444 
4  549 
4  780 
4-433 
4-182 
4  486 
4-557 
4-806 
4-739 
5-081 

6,142 
6,67^ 
4,766 
4,064 
3,724 
4,152 
4,616 
4,430 
4,393 
4,594 

24,213 
29,109 
29,755 
26,155 
30,976 
32,328 
32,369 
36,408 
33,892 
29,888 

6-358 

7-602 

7-535 

6-509 

7-578    . 

7-676 

7-274 

7-809 

7-336 

6-345 

i  if  ont.  ITho  Newgate  ami  Holloway  prisons  are  in  the  lian  Js  of  the  Court 
of  Aldermen.  Newgate,  robuilt  after  the  riots  of  1780,  is  now  no 
longer  used  for  persons  awaiting  trial  in  the  Central  Court.  The  City 
prison,  Holloway,  which  is  the  honso  of  correction  for  City  prisoners, 
wos  erected  in  1851  at  a<:ost  of  nearly  £100,000.  Bridewell,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  a  royal  palace,  and  was  granted  to  the  city  as 
a  house  of  corroction  by  Edward  VI.,  was  discontinued  in  1864  ; 
the  old  Fleet  prison  was  abolished  in  1844,  its  site  being  now  , 
occupied  by  the  Memorial  Hall  of  the  Congregationalists  ;  Horse-{ 
monger  Lane  prison  was  superseded  by  Wandsworth  prison  ;  and  the 
Marshalsca  io  Southwark,  immortalized  by  Charles  Dickens,  had 
been  discontinued  hong  before  he  wrote.  The  house  of  detention  for 
Middlesex  is  Clerkenwell,  and  its  houses  of  correction  are  Coldbath 
Fields  for  male  prisoners  and  Westminster  for  females.  Wands- 
worth is  tho  prison  for  Surrey.  The  convict  prisons  within  the 
metropolitan  area  are  Brixton,  MUlbank,  Pentonville,  Wormwood 
Scrubs,  Woking,  n'nd  Fulham.    *■      . 

Education. — Until  the  constitution  of  a  School  Board  for 
London  in  1870,  the  only  special  organizations  for  providing  educa- 
tion to  the  poorer  classes  in  London  were  tho  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  founded  in  1808,  and  the  National  Society,  founded 
in  1811.  Many  of  the  parish  schools  became  amalgamated  with 
tltoso  of  the  National  Society,  but  the  united  efforts  of  theso  socie- 
Klemen-  tic';  anc*  n's0  of  tne  Church  of  England,  of  the  different  denonii- 
•ary  nations,  aud  of  various  promiscuous  charitable  institutions,  failed  so 
.choolB.  completely  to  meet  tho  necessities  of  the  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion, that  in  1851  tho  total  numbor  of  scholars  attending  puWic 
suhools  was  only  107,298,  and  that  in  1871  tho  returns  of  tho 
voluntary  schools  showed  that  there  was  accommodation  for  only 
262,259  children,  or  39  per  cent,  of  tho  estimated  population  of 
school  age.  By  October  1881  the  School  Board  had  supplied 
accommodation  for  236,024  children,  which  with  that  in  voluntary 
schools  gives  a  total  numbor  of  places  sufficient  for  502,095  children, 
in  addition  to  which  schools  aro  in  the  process  of  erection  for 
upwards  of  106,000  more.  Up  to  August  1881,  6838  children  wero 
sent  to  industrial  schools  at  the  instance  of  the  board,  and  the 
board  nowpossessos  tlireo  industrial  schools  under  its  own  manage- 
ment. The  total  number  of  children  attending  workhouse,  soparato 
.onion,  and  parochial  and  district  schools  in  1SS0  was  35,223,  the 
amount  paid  to  teachers  in  these  schools  being  £37,110.     The  total 


expenditure  of  tho  School  Board  for  the  year  ending  25th  March 
1881  was  £1,236,360.  The  amount  paid  by  rating  authorities,  in 
1881-82  was  £676,579,  the  rate  in  the  pound  being  6"15d.,  a  less 
rate  than  that  for  1880-81,  which  was  6-28d.,  hut  in  all  probability 
there  may  for  some  years  be  a  slight  increase.  The  average*  cost 
of  the  3129  teachers  in  1880  was  £123.  The  gross  cost  per  .child 
has  risen  from  £2,  4s.  9d.  in  1S74  to  £2,  17s.  Id.  in  1881,  but  there 
will  probably  be  a  considerable  diminution  when  the  schools  become 
all  fully  occupied  throughout  a  whole  year.  The  following  table 
(XXIV.)  gives  a  comparison  of  cost  between  the  boaYd  schools  and 
other  schools  of  London  and  of  England  in  1880  : — 


Income  per  ScJio!ar. 

Education 
Grant  per 
Scholar. 

Expenditure  per 
Scholar. 

School 
Tees. 

Voluntary 
Contri- 
butions. 

For 
Salary. 

Total 
Cost 

Voluntary  Schools: 

£  l.    d. 

0  13    2} 
0  10    9j 

0    8     4 
0     9     0 

£    l.    d. 

0    9     3J 

0  7     3' 
Kates. 

1  13     7 
0  18    7 

£    i.   d. 
0  15.   9J 
0  15    5 

0  16     41 

£    !.    d. 
1  10    01 

1  1    0| 

2  3  111 

£   j.  <i 
2     0  101 

1  14    7} 
w*lr    ft 

2  17     7J 
2     1  11» 

Board  Schools : 

0  18     7}     1  12     1 

Fitzstephen  mentions  that  in  his  time  the  three  principal  churches  Oram 
possessed  by  ancient  privilege  and  dignity  celebrated  schools,  ami  mar 
that  other  schools  wero  permitted  on  sufferance.  Tho  churcln  s  schoolfc. 
referred  to  are  supposed  by.  Stow  to  have  been  St  Paul's  Cathedral, 
St  Peter's  at  Westminster,  and  St  Saviour's,  Bermondscy,  in 
Southwark.  The  various  other  priories  and  religious  houses  whi  h 
were  afterwards  founded  had  each  its  school,  though  of  less  fame 
than  the  earlier  ones.  On  account  of  tho  suppression  of  the  alien 
priories  and  religious  hous.es  by  Henry  V.,  Henry  VI.  in  1445 
founded  grammar  schools  at  St  MartinVle-Grand,  St  Mary-le-How, 
St  Dunstan's  in  the  "West,  and  St  Anthony's,  and  in  the  following 
year  others  in  St  Andrew's,  Holborn,  All  Hallows  the  Great,  St 
Peter's,  Cornhill,  and  in  tho  hospital  of  St  Thomas  of  Aeon.  The 
custom  of  school  disputations  mentioned  by  Fitzstephen  was  con- 
tinued till  the  time  of  Stow,  who  states  that  they  were  restrained 
■>n  account  of  the  quarrels  botwecn  the  boys  of  St  Paul's  and  9t 
Anthony's.     In  his  time  the  principal  schools  "repairing  to  tjiewj 
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exercises  "  were  St  Paul's,  St  Peter's  (Westminster),  St  Thuwas  of 
Aeon,  and  St  Anthony's.  The  last-named,  which  commonly  pre- 
sented the  best  scholars,  and  at  which  Sir  Th»mas  More,  Lord 
Chancellor  Heath,  and  Archbishop  Whitgift  received  their  educa- 
tion, had,  however,  latterly  greatly  decayed.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  education  in  England  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  religious  houses,  "but,  though  many  of  the  grammar, 
schools  in  London  were  -ihen  discontinued,  several  were  re-erected 
Ind  re-endowed,  and  others  were  added  in  subsequent  years.  Of 
theee  schools  there  are  now  existing  St  Paul's,  St  Peter's  (West- 
minster), Christ's  Hospital  (Blue  Coat  School),  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  Charterhouse,  Mercers'  School,  and  the  City  of  London 
School. 

St  Paul's  School,  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  was  re-established  in  1512 
by  Dean  Colct,  for  the  free  education  of  one  hundred  and  v'ty-three 
poor  children,  and  was  endowed  with  lands  whose  original  annual 
value  was  £122,  4s.  7Ad.,  but  which  now  yield  nearly  £6000  yearly. 
The  board  of  governors  consists  of  thirteen  members  chosen  by 
thy  Mercers'  Company  and  nine  nominated  by  the  universities. 
Vacancies  on  the  foundation  are  filled  up  by  competition,  and  the 
school  fee  for  the  scholars  is  £20.  The  course  of  study,  which 
formerly  wis  chiefly  classical,  is  now  specially  designed  to  prepare 
for  the  army  examinations.  The  site  of  the  school  will  soon  ba 
changed  to  West  Kensington,  whero  grounds  to  the  extent  of  16 
♦cres  have1  le'en  purchased. 

St  Peter's  School,  Westminster,  re-endowed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1560,  provides  for  40  queen's  scholars  on  the  foundation  ;  and  the 
school  is  also  attended  hy  about  180  day  pupils.  Besides  six  junior 
exhibitions  tenable  at  school,  there  are  eight  exhibitions  to  Oxford 
ir  Cambridge.  The  management  of  the  school  is  regulated  by  the 
Public  Schools'  Act  of  1868.  The  school,  which  is  in  the  Dean's 
fc'ard,  was  formerly  the  dormitory  of  the  monks  of  the  abbey. 

Christ's  Hospital  (Blue  Coat  School),  Newgate  Street,  founded  by 
Edward  VI.  in  1533  on  the  site  of  the  monastery  of  Greyfriars,  has 
an  annual  income  of  over  £60,000,  and  the  number  of  children  on 
the  foundation  is  about  1180,  including  440  at  the  preparatory 
school  at  Hertford,  of  whom  90  are  girls.  The  school  is  under  the 
management  of  a  court  of  governors,  to  which  any  one  may  be 
admitted  on  payment  of  a  donation  of  £500.  The  education  is 
chiefly  commercial,  but  four  boys  are  annually  sent  to  the  univer- 
sities. The  boys  still  retain  their  ancient  dress,  as  well  as  several 
peculiar  privileges. 

Merchant  Taylors'  School,  which  was  formerly  situated  in  Suffolk 
L*ane,  but  in  1675  was  removed  to  the  Charterhouse,  was  founded 
by  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  in  1561,  and  provides  for  the 
education  of  5  30  boys  annually  on  payment  of  12  guineas  in  the 
lower  school,  and  15  guineas  in  the  upper.  The  site  of  the  present 
building  was  purchased  for  about  £90,000,  and  the  new  school-house 
post  £30,000.  The  rooms  of  the  pensioners  of  Charterhouse  remain 
entire,  as  well  as  the  chapel  of  the  date  1512,  the  master's  lodge, 
and  the  great  chamber,  the  interior  of  which  is  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  Elizabethan  work. 

Charterhouse,  formerly  a  Carthusian  monastery  and  afterwards  tho 
Seat  of  the  Howards,  was  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Sutton,  and  in 
1611  endowed  as  a  school.  On  the  foundation  80  pensioners  are 
maintained  at  Charterhouse,  and  60  scholars  at  the  school  at 
tlodalming,  where  it  was  removed  in  1872. 

The  Mercers'  Grammar  School,  Collegiate  Hill,  Dowgate,  was 
Criginally  attached  to  the  hospital  of  St  Thomas  of  Aeon,  which  w«s 
eold  in  1522  to  the  Mercers'  Company  on  condition  that  they  main- 
tained the  school.     Of  the  180  scholars  25  are  free. 

For  the  City  of  London  School,  founded  by  the  City  corporation 
in  1835,  at  Milk  Street,  Cheapside,  to  supply  education  to  sons  of 
respectable  persons,  a  new  building  is  in  course  of  erection  on  the 
Thames  embankment.  There  are  preparatory  schools  in  connexion 
with  University  College  andJJia^'s  College. 
Higher-  The  University  of  London,  Eilrllngton  Gardens,  instituted  in 
educa-  1836,  and  removed  in  1869  to  its  present,  building  in  the  Italian 
Renaissance  stylo,  is  a  mere  examining  body  for  conferring  degrees. 
University  College,  Gower  Street,  founded  in  1828  ou  undenomina- 
tional ^principles,  supplies  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  educa- 
tion- including  engineering  and  the  fine  arts — that  are  taught  in 
universities,  with  the  exception  of  theology,  and  is  attended  by 
over  1500  students.  The  buildings,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is 
the  Corinthian  portico  at  the  main  entrance  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
were  enlarged  by  a  wing  in  1881,  and  contain  a  large  library,  and 
the  Fi.Lxm.in  gallery,  with  original  models  by  Tlaxman.  King's 
College,  erected  by  Smirke  in  1828,  and  forming  the  east  wing  of 
Somerset  Honse,  provides  similar  instruction  to  University  College, 
.hut  with  the  addition  of  theology,  and  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
of  England.'""  At  Gresham  College,  founded  in  1597  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  and  removed  to  its  present  building  in  Basinghall  Street 
in  1843,  lectures  are  given  on  law,  divinity,  the  sciences,  music,  and 
medicine.  M  The  lectures  of  the  London  Society  for  t'.ie  Extension 
of  University  Teaching  have  been  instrumental  in  stimulating  to 
interest  in  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  and 
in  1881  were  attended  by  3030  persons.      The  legal  led 
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connexion  with  the  Inns  of  Court  aVe  noticed  in  the  article  Inks 
of  Cocrt,  vol.  xiii.  p.  68  so. 

MCE.— The  great  medical  schools  owe  their  fame  and  success  Medical 
to  the  attraction  which  LoDdon  presents  to  eminent  physicians  ami  scbotk. 
surgeons,  and  to  the  existence  of  extensive  medical  and  surgical 
hospitals,  which  afford  unequalled  opportunities  for  the  study  of 
disease.  In  addition  to  the  university  of  Loudon,  the  Koyal  College 
of  Physicians,  founded  by  Linacre,  physician  to  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  VIII.,  is  an  examining  body  for  diplomas  in  medicine  ;  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  which  originated  in  the  livery  com- 
pany of  Barber-Surgeons,  formed  by  the  incorporation  of  the  surgeons 
with  the  barbers  in  1540,  has  similar  authority  in  regard  to  the 
practice  of  surgery.  The  College  of  Physicians,  originally  located 
in  the  private  house  of  Linacre  in  Knight-Rider  Street,  aud  after- 
wards in  a  building  designed  by  Wren  in  Warwick  Lane,  removed 
to  its  present  site  in  Trafalgar  Square  in  1825,  where  a  Grceco-Italiau 
structure  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Smirke  at  a  cost  of 
£30,000.  The  College  of  Surgeons,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  erected 
1835-37  from  the  designs  of  Barry  at  a  cost  of  £40,000,  contains  tho 
Hunterian  Museum,  purchased  by  parliament  in  1799  {see  Hunter, 
vol.  xii.  p.  390),  an  extensive  library,  and  a  lecture  theatre.  Until 
tho  time  of  John  Hunter  the  medical  and  surgical  education, 
obtainable  in  London  was  of  a  very  unsystematic  character,  and 
chiefly  of  a  private  naLure^  the  provision  made  for  dissection  being 
often  of  the  meagrest  kind,  while  the  lectures  on  anatomy  and 
surgery  were  both  included  iu  a  course  of  six  weeks.  Hunter's 
lectures,  first  delivered  iii  1774,  had  a  very  influential  effect  in  the 
development  of  the  mecical  and  surgical  schools  connected  with 
the  hospitals,  but  their  most  rapid  progress  has  been  during  the 
present  century.  A  full  description  both  of  theso  hospitals  and  of 
the  hospitals  for  special  disuses  will  be  found  in  the  article  England, 
vol.  viii.  p.  253  &}.,  and  the  article  Hospital,  vol.  xii.  f.  301  sq.  Othea 
Among  the  other  scientific  schools  of  London  may  be  mentioned  scientifte 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  J  ?rmyn  Street ;  the  Normal  School  of  schools. 
Science,  South  Kensington  ;  t.ie  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Camden 
Town  ;  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich  ;  the  Royal  Naval 
School, New  Cross ;  the  Royal  "ililitary  Academy,  Woolwich ;  and  the 
School  of  Practical  Engineeri'jg  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  Guilds 
of  London  Institute  for  the  advancement  of  technical  education  have 
lately  founded  colleges  at  Finsbury  and  South  Kensington.  The 
foundation  stone  of  the  South  Kensington  Institute  was  laid  in  1882, 
and  the  building  will  be  opened  in  1884,  the  cost  being  £75  000, 
making  a  total  with  the  Fi.isbury  College  of  £102,000,  in  addition 
to  £20,000  for  fittings.  The-  amount  contributed  by  the  Livery 
Companies  to  the  undertaking  is  £23,000. 

The  most  influential  of  the  scientific  societies  is  the  Royal  Society,  Scip^.tiru- 
incorporated  by  Charles  II.  in  1663.  Originally  located  near  6oci*Mes. 
Gresham  College,  Crane  Court,  it  was  removed  in  1780  to  Some]  I 
House,  and  since  1857  it  has  occupied  rooms  in  Burlington  House, 
Piccadilly.  In  1854  old  Burlington  Hpuse,  built  by  Richard  -Boyle, 
earl  of  Burlington,  was  purchased  by  the  Government  for  £140,000, 
and  in  1S72  a  new  building  in  the  Renaissance  style  was  erected  for 
the  various  societies  formerly  accommodated  in  Somerset  House, 
viz.,  tho  Chemical  Society,  the  Geological  Society  {instituted  1S07, 
incorporated  1826),  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (1707,  1751),  the 
Royal  Astrouomical  Society  (1820,  1831),  and  the  Linnean  Society 
(1788,  1802).  The  Royal  Geographical  Society  (1830, 1859),  occupy- 
ing a  commodious  building  in  Savile  Row,  has  within  the  last  forty 
years  taken  a  leading  part  in  promoting  geographical  discovery. 
The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (1823)  is  in  Albemarle  Street.  The 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  same  6treet,  estab- 
lished in  1799  chiefly  for  the  promotion  of  research  in  connexion 
with  the  experimental  sciences,  possesses  a  large  library,  a  miner- 
alogical  museum,  a  chemical  and  a  physical  laboratory,  and  a 
foundation  for  a  course  of  lectures.  The  Society  of  Arts,  John 
Street,  Adelphi,  established  in  1754  and  incorporated  in  1847, 
for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  offers 
rewards  for  new  inventions  and  discoveries,  and  grants  certifi- 
cates and  prizes  for  proficiency  in  commercial  knowledge,  the 
industrial  arts,  musical  theory,  and  domestic  economy.  Among 
other  scientific  societies  the  principal  are  the  Statistical,  the 
Meteorological,  the  Anthropological,  the  Entomological,  the 
Numismatic,  the  Zoological,  the  Botanic,  the  Horticultural,  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineer*,  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  The  Zoological  Society,  instituted  in  1826,  rented  in 
1828  a  portion  of  Regent's  Park,  where  they  established  gardens 
which  now  contain  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  live  specimens  in 
the  world.  The  gardens  of  the  Botanic  Society,  which  occupy  18 
acres  of  Regent's  Park,  are  not  of  a  strictly  scientific  character,  being 
used  chkfly  for  musical  promenades  and  flower  shows,  and  are  to  bo 
distinguished  from  the  Government  gardens  at  Kew,  which 
noticed  uude'  Kt""  [q.v.)  The  Horticultural  Society,  founded  in 
1£04,  possesses  large  fruit  and  flower  gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  in 
1861  entered  upon  a  lease  of  22  acres  of  ground,  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  they  laid  out  at  a  cost  of  £50,000, 
and  where  they  now  hold  their  flower  shows  and  fetes. 

Of  museums,  London  possesses  two  on  a  scale  of  unexampled 
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vastness,  the  British  Museum  and  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  zoological  collection  of  the  British  Mnseura  is  still  at  Clooms- 
bury,  but  the  departments  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  botany  Vere 
removed  in  1881  to  a  new  building  in  Cromwell  Road,  South 
Kensington,  called  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
The  British  Museum  at  Bloomsbury,  and  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  which  are  more  directly  connected  with  art  than  science, 
are  noticed  under  the  section  Art.  The  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  Jermyn  Street,  occupies  a  building  in  the  Italian  Palazzo 
style,  erected  in  1850  by  Pennethorne  at  a  cost  of  £30,000.  It 
was  founded  in  1835  in  connexion  with  the  geological  survey  of 
tho  United  Kingdom,  and  also  contains  specially  line  collections 
illustrative  of  the  application  of  the  minerals  and  metals  to  the 
useful  arts.  In  the  Pat*:nt  Office  Museum  at  South  Kensington 
there  are  many  of  the  original  examples  of  the  greatest  mechanical 
inventions  of  modern  times  ;  and  the  United  Service  Museum, 
"Whitehall,  possesses  relics  and  models  illustrative  both  of  the  art 
of  war  and  of  the  great  naval  and  military  achievements  of 
England. 

Drama. — According  to  Fitzstephen,  London,  "  instead  of  shmves 
upon  theatres  and  comical  pastimes,"  possessed  in  his  time  "  holy 
plays  and  representations  of  miracles  "  ;  and  Stow  mentions  that 
in  1391  a  play  by  the  parish  clerks  continued  three  days  to- 
gether, and  that  another  in  the  year  1409  lasted  eight  days, 
and  was  "of  matter  from  the  creation  of  the  world."  In  the 
15th.  century  the  secular  began  to  supersede  the  sacred  drama; 
its  progress  in  London  under  Elizabeth  ami  James  I.  will  bo 
touched  on  below  (pp.  816  sq. ).  After  tho  Restoration  the 
"king's  servants"  who  had  previously  occupied  the  Globe  and 
Blackfriars  played  first  at  the  Red  Bull,  then  in  Vere  Street, 
Clare  Market,  and  in  1663  removed  to  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Drury  Lane.  For  Davenaut's  company,  known  as  the  "  duke 
of  York's,"  the  Lincoln's  Inu  theatre  was  built  on  an  improved 
plan  in  1662.  and  there  for  the  first  time  women  actors  were 
introduced.  The  two  eompauies  received  eacli  special  patents 
in  the  same*  year.  Before  1672,  when  Drury  Lane  theatre  was 
burned,  Davenant  had  removed  to  a  new  house  built  by  Wren 
in  Dorset  Gardens,  at  a  cost  of  £8000,  and  spoken  of  by  Dryden 
as  "like  Nero's  palace  shining  all  with  gold"  ;  and,  as  the  new 
rh'nry  Lane  was  far  less  magnificent  in  its  arrangements,  it 
generally  had  the  worst  of  the  costly  competition  in  which  they 
eugaged  until  the  union  of  tho  patents  in  1632.  In  1696  i  licence 
was  granted  to  a  new  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  in  1705 
Haymarket  theatre  was  opened,  chiefly  for  Italian  opera.  The  Dorset 
Gardens  theatre  was  demolished  in  1709.  In  1733  the  Lincoln's 
Jim  theatre  was  removed  to  Covent  Garden.  The  Act  of  1737, 
*  liich  forbade  the  granting  of  new  licences,  gave  to  the  patent  houses 
a  monopoly  of  the  legitimate  drama  till  1843  ;  but  in  the  smaller 
houses,  such  as  l<  The  Little  Haymarket"  (erected  in  1720),  the 
Goodman's  Fields  theatre  (1727),  Sadler's  Wells  (1764),  the  Lyceum 
(1795),  the  Adelphi  (about  1800),  the  Princess's  (1830),  the  Strand 
(1831),  and  St  James's  (built  by  Braham,  1835),  the  law  was  evaded 
by  the  performance  of  miscellaneous  entertainments.  The  most 
striking  feature  in  the  dramatic  entertainments  of  London  is  their 
variety  ;  the  old  dramatic  traditions  of  England,  so  closely  as- 
sociated with  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  now  exercise  their 
influence  rather  in  Germany  than  in  London.  London  at  present 
possesses  about  thirty  theatres,  and  the  plays  of  the  older  dramatists 
are  revived  only  occasionally,  chiefly  at  Drury  I.ane,  tho  Lyceum, 
and  the  Princess's.  Melodrama  and  the  domestic  drama  win  large 
support,  but  many  theatres  rely  chiefly  on  comedy,  farce,  or  opera- 
bourfe. 

Music. — In  1673  tho  chequered  career  of  English  opera  in  London 
■  was  first  definitely  commenced  by  the  performance  at  Dorset 
Gardens  of  Psyr.kc,  followed  by  the  Tempest  and  a  little  later  The 
Prophets  wa&  King  Arthur ,  For  some  time  after  the  opening  of 
the  Haymarket  theatre,  Italian  opens  wen?  varied  by  performances 
of  English  opera  and  the  spoken  drama,  but  the  increasing 
success  of  the  new  entertainment  soon  led  to  its  exclusive  establish- 
ment. Since  1847  Italian  opera  has  also  been  established  at  Covent 
Garden.  English  opera  has  lately  been  successfully  revived  by 
Carl  Rosa,  and  Italian  opera  is  aiso€  threatened  with  formidable 
rivalry  by  the  performance  on  a  scale  of  unexampled  grandeur  of 
"Wagner's  operas  in  German.  'The  Academy  of  Ancient  Concerts, 
established  in  1710,  had  the  honour  in  1732  of  introducing  to  the 
world  that  spocial  development  of  Handel's  genius,  the  oratorio, 
which  still  excites  a  wider  and  deeper  interest  in  England  than  any 
other  form  of  musical  composition.  The  Ancient  Concert  Society 
did  not  find  a  worthy  successor  in  its  special  sphere  till  tho*estab- 
liahmentof  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  iu  1821,  whi«*h,  besides 
its  annual  series  of  performances,  formerly  in  Exeter  Hall  and 
latterly  in  St. James's  Hall,  has  organized  great  triennial  festivals 
at  the-  Crystal  Palace.  Oratorio  performances  on  a  larger  scale 
than  those  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  are  now  given  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall,  but  tho  nature  of  the  building  renders  them  less  suc- 
cessful artistically.  Tho  Philharmonic  Society  has  since  its  com- 
mencement in  181U  held  a  leading  position  m  ta.3  perfaanau^  of 
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great  instrumental  works,  which  previous  to  tins  had  been  com- 
menced at  subscription  concerts  conducted  by  private  enterprise, 
but  the  orchestral  performances  at  the  Crystal  Palace  arc  of  equal 
excellence,  and  of  late  years  the  Kichter  and  Hallo  concerts  havt^ 
excited  a  larger  amount  of  general  interest.     The   Holiday  and1 
Saturday  popular  concerts  for  chamber  music  have  been  tho  special 
means  of  introducing  to  London  andieuces  instrumental  performers 
of  European  fame.     By  the  formation  of  Henry  Leslie's  choir  in 
1S55,  the  standard  of  refinement  and  taste  in  unaccompanied  part- 
singing  has  been  improved  throughout  England,  and  besides  reviv- 
ing general  interest  in  glees  and  madrigals,  it  has  been  the  principal 
means  of  giving  currency  to  the  "modern  part  song."     The  choir, 
after  the  suspension  of  its  performances  since  1880,  was  revived  in 
1882  ;  and  there  are  also  in  Loudon  several  local  choirs  which  have, 
attained  nearly  equal   perfection   in   similar  performances.     The) 
Bach   Society  devotes  itself  to  the  study  and  perfo nuance  of  the 
unaccompanied   music   of   Bach   and   the  older  composers.     The  Concert 
earliest  renderings  of  the,  great  classical  compositions  are  associated  rooms, 
with  the  Hanover  Square  oooms,  converted  into  a  club  house  some 
years,ago,  and  in  a  less  degree  with  Willis's  rooms,  built  in  1765, 
which  are  now  used  almost  solely  for  balls  and  public  meetings. 
The  only  concert-room  in  London  of  a  convenient  sLie  for  important 
performances  is  St  James's  Hall,  Kcgent  Street  and  Piccadilly  ;  for 
since  the  purchase   of   Exeter   Hall,  associated  with  the    "May 
meetings,"  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  its  use  is 
prohibited  even  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  and  the  Koyal 
Albert  Hall  is  much  too  large  for  the  proper  realization  of  the  finer 
effects  either  of  choral,  orchestral,  or  solo    performances.     This 
elliptical  building  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style,  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Captain  Fowke,  was  completed  in  1S71  at  a  cost  of 
£200,000,  and  has  accommodation  for  an  audience  of  about  JXJ0O 
and  an  orchestra  of  1000.     The  Crystal  and  Alexandra  Palaces, 
though  they  present  the  additional   attractions   of  fine  grounds, 
of  scientific  and  art  exhibitions,  and  of  various  forms  of  out-door 
amusement,  base  their  claims  to  support  in  a  great  measure  on 
their  theatrical  and  musical  performances,  and,  besides  the  largo 
central   halls    for    promenades,    possess    separate    concert-rooms. 
The  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  which  has  a  total  length  of  ItiOS 
feet,  and  a  width   at   the  nave  of  312   feet,   and   at  the   central 
transepts  of   384  feet,   was   designed  by  Sir  Joseph  Pax  ton,  and 
constructed  in  1854,  chiefly  of  iron  and  glass,  out  of  the  materials 
of  tlie  Exhibition  building  of  1851,  at  a  cost  of  £l,500,000r  includ- 
ing .the   adornment  of  the   grounds,  200   acres  in   fxtcnt,     Tho 
Alexandra    Palace,    Muswell    Hill,    situated    iu  grounds  of    300 
acres,  was  completed  in  1875,  after  having  dpcu  burned  down  in 
1873.     It  is  built  of  brick  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  covering 
about  7$  acres,  and  consists  of  a  central  hall  386  feet  by  184,  two 
courts  on   each  side  260  feet  in  lengthy  and  a  concert-room  and 
theatre  detached  from  the  main  building.     Miscellaneous  concerts 
and  other  entertainments  are  given  at  the  Koyal  Aquarium,  West- 
minster, which  was  opened  in  1876  at  a  cost  of  about  £200,000. 

In  London  there  are  probably  a  larger  number  of  eminent  pro-  Musical 
feasors  of  the  various  branches  of  music  than  iu  any  other  city  of  instruc- 
the  world,  but  almost  ilo  provision  for  public  musical  instruction  tion. 
has  been  made  by  the  state.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
instituted  in  1822,  and  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1S30, 
receives  from  Government  only  an  annual  grant  of  £500,  and,  though 
attended  by  over  400  students,  chiefly  professional,  is  hampered  in 
its  organization  and  plans  by  deficiency  in  funds.  The  Guildhall 
School  of  Music,  in  which  instruction  may  l»e  commenced  at  an 
earlier  stage,  was  established  by  the  corporation  of  the  City  in 
1879,  and  is  now  attended  by  1200  students.  Tho  National  Train- 
ing School  at  South  Kensington,  for  which  endowments  for  only 
five  years  were  provided,  is  now  discontinued,  a  proposal  having 
been  made  to  supersede  it  by  a  Koyal  College  under  the  presidency 
of  tho  Prince  ot  Wales,  and  with  endowments  sufficient  to  afford, 
free  education  to  50  pupils,  as  well  as  maintenance  and  odueatiou 
to  50  others.  The  Tonic  Sol-Fa  College,  Plaistow,  was  incorporated 
in  1875  for  the  special  purpose  of  training  ty>aehers  of  music  for 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  country,  that  method  of  instruction 
iu  music  being  now  nsed  in  the  majority  of  schools  where  syste- 
matic musical  instruction  is  given. 

*  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  thk  Aitltkd  Arts. — Tho  most  Art 
influential  and  the  oldrst  institution  in  Loudon  conucctod  with  galleries 
paintiug  and  sculpture  is  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
founded  in  1768,  which,  besides  its  annual  exhibition  of  art 
in  itn  new  buildings  iu  IJurlington  Gardens,  Burlington  House, 
erected  iu  1868-69,  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style  from  the 
designs  of  Smirks,  lias  also  organized  classes  for  art  instruction. 
The  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Coloura,  established  in  1804, 
the  Society  of  British  Artists,  founded  in  18*22  and  incorporated 
in  1847,  and  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  hold 
each  an  annual  exhibition.  The  National  Gallery  of  Pointings 
originated  iu  the  purchase  by  parliament  iu  1824  of  tho  collection 
of  J.  J.  Augvrstein  for  £57,000.  Tho  present  Grecian  building 
by  Wilkin*  in  Trafalgar  Square  (1832-38)  was  enlarged  in  1860 
and   1309,   And   in   1876   *  new  wing  was  added  by  Barry  *t  a 
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cost  of  over  £80,000.  The  collection  lias  received  many  additions 
both  by  purchase  aad  bequest,  and  besides  ninny  noble  examples 
of  the  old  masters,  contains  some  of  the  finest  pictures  of  the 
English  school,  including  tlie  magnificent  Turner  collection.  The 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  formed  in 
1868,  was  removed  to  Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington,  in  1870. 
In  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  New  Bond  Street,  erected  by  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay  in  1877,  there  are  annual  exhibitions  of  work3  of  art,  aud 
occasionally  other  special  exhibitions.  Several  of  the  mansions  of 
the  nobility  contain  art  galleries,  which  are  open  to  the  public  on 
oertain  conditions.  The  most  famous  of  these  are  perhaps  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  in  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  M  estminster, 
and  the  Bridgewater  Gallery  in  the  residence  of  the  carl  of  Elles- 
mere. 
British  The  British  Museum,  Bloomsbury,  originated  iu  the  purchase  by 

Mnseiwi.  Government  in  1753  of  the  collection  and  library  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloaue,  and  occupies  the  site  of  Montague  House,  For  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  antiquities  presented  by  Georgo  I.  (1801),  of 
the  Townlcy  marbles  (1805),  and  of  the  Elgin  marbles  (1816),  a 
bcw  wing  was  added  to  the  building  in  1823,  but  after  the  present- 
ation of  the  king's  library  by  George  IV.  in  the  same  year,  it  was 
resolved  gradually  to  reconstruct  tho  whole  building,  the  Gist  portion 
beiDg  finished  in  1828,  and  the  work  (except  tho  new  reading-room) 
completed  in  1852.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  plain,  with  the 
exception  of  the  massive  Ionic  portico  at  the  principal  entrance. 
The  contents  of  the  museum  are  divided  into  departments,  which 
are  under  the  charge  of  a  keener  and  one  or  nfore  assistant  keepers. 
Tho  departments  still  at  Bloomsbury  are  those  of  Planted  Books, 
Manuscripts,  Oriental  MSS.,  Zoology,  Oriental  Antiquities,  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities,  Coins  and  Medals,  British  and  Mediaeval 
Antiquities  and  Ethnography,  and  Prints  and  Drawings.  The 
collection  both  as  a  whole  and  in  several  departments — especially 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  aud  Engravings — is  unequalled  in 
the  world,  and  in  all  the  departments  a  very  high  degree  of  com- 
pleteness has  been  attained.  For  the  library  and  reading-room, 
see  Libraries,  p.  515. 
South  South  Kensington  Museum,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  the 

Ken-  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  was  originated  by  the  late 
eington  Prince  Consort  iu  1852.  The  present  building,  to  which  the  collec- 
Museiuu.  tion  was  removed  from  Marlborough  House  in  1857,  is  erected  of  red 
brick  and  terra  cotta  in  the  Italian  Renaissanco  style,  and,  though 
still  in  process  of  construction  and  development,  includes  a  fipe 
range  of  apartments,  the  interior  consisting  of  courts  and  corridors 
of  graceful  proportions,  and  decorated  with  various  designs.  It 
contains  a  collection  of  objects  of  ornamental  art,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  as  applied  to  manufactures,  a  national  gallery  of  British  art, 
in  addition  tc-  the  Foster  and  Dyce  collections,  and  a  fine  collection 
of  water-colour  paintings,  au  extensive  art  library,  a  collection  of 
sculpture  chiefly  of  the  Renaissance  period,  reproductions  of  ancient 
sculptures  and  paintings,  and  collections  of  animal  products  em- 
ployed in  the  arts,  of  substances  used  for  food,  and  of  materials  used 
for  building  aud  construction.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  occupied 
chiefly  by  articles  on  loan.  Iu  connexion  with  the  institution 
there  is  a  National  Art  Training  School,  as  well  as  a  School  of 
Other  Science  and  a  School  of  Cookery.  The  Bethnal  Green  Museum, 
museums,  a  branch  of  South  Kensington  Museum,  opened  in  1S72,  besides 
a  permanent  fowl  collection,  and  a  collection  of  animal  products, 
is  occupied  with  various  collections  on  loan.  The  India  Museum, 
which  was  removed  in  18S0  from  the  InUia  Office  to  a  building  in 
Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington,  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  directors,  contains  a  magnificent 
<  nllection  of  every  variety  of  Indian  art  and  manufacture.  The 
Soane  Museum,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  bequeathed  to  the  nation  by 
Sir  John  Soane  in  1837,  contains  an  architectural  library,  various 
models  of  famous  ancient  buildings,  antique  sculptures,  gems,  vim  % 
and  bronzes,  and  several  fine  paintings.  The  Royal  Architectural 
Museum,  Westminster,  founded  in  1851,  is  intended  specially  to 
advance  the  art  of  architecture  by  examples  of  the  works  of  various 
■atious  and  times,  and  by  conrses  of  lectures,  and  drawing  and 
modelling  classes. 

Clubs. —See  Club,  vol.  vi.  p.  41. 

Cbunhes.  Ecclesiastical  Buildings. — Fitzstephen  states  that  in 
his  time  there  were  in  Loudon  and  its  suburbs  thirteen 
larger  conventual  churches  besides  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  lesser  parochial  ones.  Stow  gives  a  list  of  churches 
adsting  when  he  wrote,  mentioning  those  which  he  knew 
to  be  suppressed  or  united  to  others.  He  gives  the  names 
of  125  churches,  including  St  Paul's  and  Westminster 
Abbey  ;  89  of  these  were  destroyed  by  the  great  fire,  and 
only  45  were  rebuilt. 
Paul's.  St  Paul's  cathedral  occupies  the  site  of  a  church  founded 
in  610  by  Ethelbert.  After  the  destruction  of  the  church 
by  fire  in  1087,  a  new  edifice  in  the  Norman  style  was 


commenced,  which  was  forty  years  in  building,  aud  accord- 
ing to  William  of  Malmesbury  "  could  contain  the  utmost 
conceivable  multitude  of  worshippers."     In  1240  a  new 
Pointed  Gothic  choir  was  added,  and  the  erection  of  a  lofty 
tower  begun.     The  work  of  renovation  and  adornment  was 
continued  until  1315,  when  the  cathedral  was  declared  com- 
plete.    Its  dimensions  as  given  by  Stow  were  as  follows  : — 
height  of  steeple  520  feet ;  total  length  of  church  720  feet ; 
breadth  130;  and  height  of  the  body  of  the  church  150  feet. 
In  15G1  the  spire  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  the  roof  of 
the  church  partly  destroyed  by  the  fire  that  ensued.     From 
this  time  it  remained  in  a  dilapidated  condition  until  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.;  and  the  work  of  restoration  under  the 
direction  of  Inigo  Jones,  who  added  to  the  west  front  a 
Corinthian  portico,   had   not   been   completed    when    the 
building  was    destroyed   by  the    great  fire  of    1666.     St 
Paul's  cross,  which  stood  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
cathedral,  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Kemp  in  the  15th  century, 
but  was  removed  in  1643,  its  place  being  now  occupied 
by  a  fountain.     At  the  cross  great  religious  disputations 
were  held  and  papal  bulls  promulgated,  and  in  its  pulpit 
sermons  were  preached  before  the  court.     The  present- St 
Paul's,  erected  in  1675-07  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  at  a  cost  of  £7  47,954,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross,  the  length  being  500  feet,  the  breadth  at  the 
transepts  250  feet,  and  of  the  choir  aud  nave  125  feet. 
The  dome,  which  separates  the  two  transepts  and  the  nave 
and  choir,  rises  to  a  height  of  365  feet,  or  of  404  feet  to 
the  top  of  the  cross  by  which  it  issurmounted,  the  height 
of  the  interior  dome  being  225  feet.     The  principal  front 
to  the  west  consists  of  a  double  portico  of  Corinthian  pillars 
flanked  by  campanile  towers  120  feet  in   height.      The 
transepts  are  bounded  by  semicircular  rows  of  Corinthian 
pillars.      St  Paul's  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  massive 
simplicity  and  beautiful  proportions.     The  interior  is  im- 
posing from  its  vastness,  but  the  designs  of  Wren  for  its 
decoration  were  never  carried  out.     Some  of  the  monuments 
of  the  old  building  are  preserved  in  the  crypt,  where  are  also 
the  tombs  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr  Samuel  Johuson, 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  Lord  Nelson,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and 
other  distinguished  men,  especially  admirals  and  generals. 

Westminster  Abbey,  as  the  coronation  church  of  the  West- 
sovereigns  of  England  from  the  time  of  Harold,  and  ou  niinster 
account  of  its  proximity  to  the  seat  of  English  government,  Abl*y- 
has  acquired  a  fame  and  importance  which  in  a  certain 
sense  outvie  those  of  St  Paul's.  It  occupies  the  site  of  a 
chapel  built  by  Siebert,  in  honour  of  St  Peter,  on  a  slightly 
elevated  spot  rising  from  the  marshy  ground  bordering  the 
Thames.  A  church  of  greater  pretensions  was  erected  by 
King  Edward  about  980 ;  but,  this  church  being  partly 
demolished  by  the  Danes,  Edward  the  Confessor  founded 
within  the  precincts  of  his  palace  an  abbey  and  church  in 
the  Norman  style,  which  was  completed  in  1065,  and  of 
which  there  now  only  remain  the  pyx  house  to  the  south 
.of  the  abbey,  the  substructure  of  the  dormitory,  and  the 
south  side  of  the  cloisters.  The  rebuilding  of  the  church 
was  commenced  by  Henry  III.  in  1220,  who  erected  the 
■choir  and  transepts,  and  also  a  lady  chapel,  which  was 
removed  to  make  way  for  the  chapel  of  Henry  YII.  The 
building  was  practically  completed  by  Edward  I.,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  nave  in  the  Transition  stylo,  and  vari- 
ous other  improvements,  were  added  down  to  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.,  including  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  the  deanery, 
portions  of  the  cloisters,  and  the  Jerusalem  chamber  ;  while 
the  two  towers  at  the  wist  end  were  erected iby  Wren, 
who  had  no  proper  appreciation  of  Gothic.  The  length 
of  the  church,  including  Henry  VII. 's  chapel,  is  531  fit, 
or,  excluding  it,  416  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  transepts 
203  feet,  the  height  of  the  church  102  feet,  and  of  tho 
towers   225  feet.     The  choir,    where   the   coronation   of 
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English  sovereigns  takes  place,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Early 
Kuglish,  with  decorations  added  in  the  14th  century,  and 
contains  ainon£  other  tombs  thoso  of  Siebert,  king  of  the 
East  iSaxous,  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  Edmund  Crouchback, 
earl  of  Leicester.  The  north  transept  is  occupied  princi- 
pally with  monuments  of  warriors  and  statesmen,  and  in  the 
south  transept  the  "poet's  corner"  contains  memorials  of 
most  of  the  great  English  writers  from  Chaucer  to  Thackeray 
and  Dickens.  The  nave,  with  its  clustered  columns,  its 
beautiful  trifoiiura,  aud  its  lofty  and  finely  proportioned 
i\>of,  is  the  most  impressive  portion  of  the  interior.  The 
monuments  in  its  north  and  south  aisles  are  of  a  very 
miscellaneous  character,  and  commemorate  musicians,  men 
of  science,  travelers,  patriots,  aud  adventurers.  The 
monuments  in  tbe  chapels  of  St  Benedict,  St  Edmund,  St 
Nicholas,  St  Paul.  St  Erasmus,  St  John  the  Baptist,  and 
the  Abbot  Tslip  are  chiefly  to  ecclesiastics  and  members  of 
the  nobility.  Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  which  is  remarkable 
for  the  fretted  vuultj  work  of  the  roof,  with  its  magical 
fan  tracery,  contains  besides  the  monument  of  Henry  VII. 
the  tombs  of  many  English  sovereigns  and  theii  children, 
and  also  of  various  other  personages  of  historic  fame.  In 
the  chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor  are  the  shrine  of 
Edward  tho  Confessor  in  Purbeck  marble,  tbe  altar  tomb 
of  Edward  I.,  the  coronation  chairs  of  the  English  sove- 
reigns, and  the  stone  of  Scone,  tho  old  coronation  seat  of 
the  Scottish  kings.  In  the  chapter-house  (1250)  tho 
meotings  of  the  Commons  took  place  before  they  were 
transferred  to  St  Stephen's  Chapel ;  and  in  the  Jerusalem 
chamber  (137C-SG),  where  Edward  V.  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  and  Henry  IV.  was  brought  to  die,  the  sittings  of  the 
lower  house  of  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury 
lira  now  held 

t5oavou-  Aruouj;  the  ;ouvcntual  chmches  existing  in  tho  thro  of  Fac- 
tual dtuphcu,  there  wero  destroyed  by  the  fire  three,  those  of  St  Thomas 
eliutrbcK  of  Aeon,  St  John  tho  Baptist,  and  St  Martin-lc-Grand,  founded 
of  time  in  700.  Of  the  othoi  chaiuhos  there  still  remain  the  choir,  part 
of  Fitz-  ( f  tho  nave,  and  portions  of  ihe  transepts  of  the  old  church  of 
stopheu.  St  Bartholomew  tho  Great  dating  from  tho  foundation  o£  the 
monaster)  by  Rah*  re,  minstrel  to  Henry  I.,  included  in  the  pro- 
sent  church  restored  1865-69,  which  also  contains  the  tomb  of  its 
fonudcr;  a  pointed  pier  of  tho  old  church  of  St  Catl  crine  Crep, 
which  was  tho  cunvuitual  church  of  St  Austin's  priory  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  founded  iu  1108,  but  was  rebuilt  by  IiJgo  Jones;  tho 
vaults  and  some  of  the  old  monumonts  of  the  old  church  of  St 
Jflmt'ii'a,  Clerkeuwell,  built  in  connexion  with  tho  Benedictine 
nunnery  1100,  and  ro placed  by  the  present  structure  1788-92  ;  tho 
past  wall  and  Norman  crypt  of  the  building  which  iu  tho  15th 
century  replaced  tho  old  church  of  tho  priory  of  St  John's  of 
Jerusalem,  Clerk  •nwdl,  founded  in  1100,  and  of  which  tho  south 
gate  in  *he  Peiiwudicular  style,  built  in  1504,  still  remains;  and  tho 
Tempi*  church,  noticed  iu  tho  articlo  Inns  of  Cornr.  Of  the 
ancient  chu.vli  of  St  Saviour's,  Sonthwark,  belonging  to  tho  priory 
of  St  Mary  Ovory,  a  fow  scei  lingly  Anglo  Saxon  portions  wero  in* 
••ornorotod  in  the  building  in  the  Early  English  stylo  erected  in  the 
13th  century,  which  lias  Insen  much  disfigured  by  icconstructions 
.nid  additions,  although  the  beautiful  choir",  lady  chapel,  and 
trausopta  remain  almost  entire.  Tho  church  of  St  Ktitherino's 
Hospital  was  rouiovod  iu  1825  to  make  way  for  St  Kathcrine's 
docks. 
O'.bor  old  Of  tho  other  ediurchos  which  .scaped  tho  fire  the  princiiml  arc 
hurche*.  ilir  Chnjwl  Itoyal,  Savoy,  rebuilt  by  Henry  Vll.  on  the  bito 
of  Savoy  Palace  in  connexion  with  the  hospital  of  St  John  tho 
V-.ptist,  fron  15G4  till  1717  used  as  tho  parish  church  of  St  Mary- 
I  -Strand,  constituted  a  chapel  royal  in  1773,  and  restored  m 
1865  by  Bmirkc  i.ftcr  partial  destruction  by  fire;  All  Hnllow% 
linking,  fouudid  in  connoxion  with  tho  Benedictine  convent  of 
li'tj'king,  Erscs,  flomi  time  before  Richard  I.,  chiefly  Perpendicular, 
and  containing  several  brakes  ;  St  Andrew's  I'ndershaft  (1520-32), 
in  tho  Perpendicular  style,  with  a  turretod  tower,  and  containing 
among  other  tombs  that  of  Stow  tho  chronicler  ;  St  Giles's,  Cripple- 
gule,  founded  1090,  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  stylo  after  destruction  by 
fire  iu  1515  (with  the  exception  of  tho  fino  tower,  added  in  1060), 
where  Cromwell  was  married,  and  Milton  and  Fox  tho  martyrologist 
wero  buried  ;  St  Helen's,  BishopRgato  Stroot,  founded  in  connexion 
With  n  priory  of  nuns  (1216),  chiefly  in  tho  Third  Pointed  style, 
and  containing  many  hrassca  aud  monuments  of  city  dignitaries  ; 
St  Margaret's.    "Westminster,   founded  by  Edward  the  Confcssur, 
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re-erected  by  Edward  T.,  and  frequently  restored,  containing  n 
window  origiually  eve-uited  by  Gonda  for  "Waltbam  Abbey,  and 
jvoi-sessiug  a  largo  number  of  monumonts  to  eminent  persona  ;  St 
Oluve's,  llart  Strcot,  In  tbo  Gothic  style,  belonging  to  tbe  15th 
century,  but  much  altered  by  restoration  containing  a  large  numbei 
of  brasses  and  monuments  ;  tho  uuall  church  of  Trinity  in  tlio 
Minories,  formerly  connected  with  a  convent  founded  by  Blanche, 
wife  of  Edmund  Plantageuct,  second  son  of  Henry  III.,  containing 
in  :i  state  of  complete  preservation  the  head  of  the  duko  of  Suffolk, 
father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

That  the  only  important  external  feature  of  Wren's  churches  is 
the  tower  or  steeple  is  a  peculiarity  to  be  explained  by  tho  fact 
that  tho  merit  of  his  stylo  consisted  moro  in  beauty  of  general  out- 
line than  in  elaboration  of  details,  that  from  the  amount  of  money 
placed  at  his  disposal  he  was  generally  compelled  to  concentrate 
his  chief  attention  on  a  special  part  of  the  building,  aud  that  on 
account  of  thi;  crowding  ot  surrounding  buildings  tho  steeple  wtm 
often  the  only  part  of  tho  church  that  could  be  mado  ullectivo. 
His  interiors,  however,  arc  finely  proportioned.  Among  bis  mora 
important  churches  aro  St  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  which  jxissefwea 
one  of  his  finest  steeples,  and  contains  the  grave  of  lliehardaon 
tiro  novelist ;  St  Dunstan's-in-the-East,  of  which  the  only  portion 
by  Wrou  now  remaining  is  the  steeple,  resting  on  rruadrnngular 
columns  with  a  mural  crown  copied  from  St  Nicholas's,  Newcastlo  ; 
St  James's,  Piccadilly,  only  remarkable  tor  Its  elabornto  interior 
and  a  white,  marble  fout  by  Gibbons  ;  St'  Lawrence,  Jewry  ;  St 
Mary-Ie-Bow,  containing  the  Norman  crypt  of  the  old  building, 
which  was  tho  first  church  in  the  city  built  ou  arches  (heneo  tho 
uanio),  and  adorned  with  one  of  tho  finest  of  Wren's  steeples,  in 
which  aro  tho  proverbial  "Dow  Bells";  St  Michael's,  Cornhill, 
with  Perjwndicular  tower  Imitated  from  that  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford  ;  St  Mary,  Aldermary,  rebuilt  by  Wren  on  the  Gothic  model 
of  the  old  chureh  ;  St  Stephen's,  "\v\-d  brook,  with  on  interior 
similar  to  St  Paul's  ;  St  Swithin's,  Cannon  Stroet,  in  a  wall  of 
which  the  famous  '"London  Stone"  is  built;  and  St  Clement 
Dane*,  in  which  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  was  accustomed  to  worship. 

Of  the  churches  ot  the  period  succeeding  that  of  Wren,  tho  most 
notabla  aro  St  George's,  llauover  Square  (1724),  by  James,  with 
Classic  portico  and  tower,  and  three  painted  windows  of  the  lbth 
century  made  at  Mechlin;  St.  GuWin-the-1'ieWs  (1734),  by  Flit- 
croft,  with  tapering  spire,  and  containing  the  graves  of  Flaxmaa 
the  sculptor  and  Andrew  Marvel  ;  St  Martin-ill- the  Fh-lds  (1726), 
by  Gibbs,  with  a  fine  Corinthian  twrtico,  behind  which  tbo  -spire 
is  awkwardly  placed;  St  Mary-U'-Sirand  (1717),  by  Gibbs,  occupy- 
ing tho  site  of  the  old  Maypole;  St  Mary-Ie-IJouc  (1817),  by 
Hardwicke,  in  the  Classic  stylo,  containing  altarpicro  presented  by 
"Wren  to  the  old  chureh  :  St  Paneras  (1822),  with  a  steeple  iu 
imitation  of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  and  a  very  elaborate  interior 
copiud  from  tho  Ercctheum  at  Athens  ;  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden, 
originally  designed  by  hiigo  Jones,  and  restored  ufter  a  fire  in 
1795.     *Tho  more  modern  churches  aro  chiefly  in  the  Gothic  stylo. 

Of  the  religious  buildings  connected  with  the  numerous  denomina- 
tions and  nationalities,  few  possess  exceptional  interest  either  of 
an  antiquarian  or  architectural  character.  St  George's  Cathedral, 
Sonthwark  (1843),  designed  by  Pugin,  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
Roman  Catholic  building  erected  in  England  since  the  Reformation  ; 
and  Ely  Chapel,  Holbom,  the  only  remaining  relic  of  fbe  palace  of 
tho  bisnops  of  Ely,  has  lately  bcou  purchased  and  restored  by  tho 
Roman  Catholics.  Among  the  chapelts  ltelonging  to  the  Protestant 
dissenters  the  best  known  arc  porha]>s  Mr  Spnrgcon'a  Tabernacle, 
the  City  Tnnplo,  and  Christ  Church,  Ncwingtou.  Tho  Dutch 
Church  in  Austinfriars  was  piescntcd  by  Edward  VI.  to  Dutch 
residents  in  London  in  1550  ;  tho  nave  is  in  the  Decorated  stylo  of 
the  15th  century. 

Lambeth  Fal.ico,  situated  noa.*  one  of  tho  old  hi  then  oi  landing- 
places  of  the  Thames,  came  into  the  possession  of  tho  nreh bishops1 
of  Canterbury  in  1197.  The  oldest  portion  of  the  present  building, 
including  the  chapel  in  tbe  Early  English  style,  was  ereetod  by 
Aichbishop  Boniface  (1244-70),  but  the  Lollards'  Tower,  in  which 
the  Lollards  were  tortured  and  the  cirl  of  Essex  was  imprisoned, 
was  built  in  1134,  and  the  great  hall  with  an  elaborate  timber  rool 
in  16C3.  The  inhabited  portion  was  creeled  1828—48  from  tho 
designs  of  Bloro.  Tho  ajjoining  church  of  St  Mary,  tho  oldest  part 
of  which  dates  f:om  the  14th  centuiy,  contains  Uio  tombs  of  so  vend 
avchbishopa,  as  does  also  the.  palace  chapel.  'Flu-  library  is  noticed 
in  Libra  1URH,  p.  510. 

Royal  Palaces  \m»  Government  Buildings.— Stow 

montions  that  in  his  time  there  was  a  largo  building  called 

the  Old  Wardrobe  in   the  Old  Jewry,  very  ancient,  but  of 

which  all  that  ho  knew  was  that  it  had  been  alluded  t* 

by  Henry  VI.  as  bis  principal  palace  iti  tho  Old  Jewry. 

Tin:  palaco  of  Westminster  existed  at  least  as  early  as  the  Palace 

roign  of  Canute,  but  the  building  spoken  of  by  Fitzstephen  of  Wwd- 

;h  au  "incomparable  structure  furnished  with  a  breastwork  mm*6r' 
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and  a  bastion "  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Edward  the  Confessor,  who  built  what  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  also  the  apartment 
afterwards  used  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  palace  was 
probably  enlarged  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  William 
Rufus  built  the  great  hall  in  1097.  The  palace  suffered 
severely  from  fire  in  1U63  and  1299,  and  after  the  great 
fire  of  1512  it  was  no  longer  us^d  as  a  royal  residence,  and 
was  allowed  for  a  time  to  fall  into  decay,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  great  hall.  Subsequently  it  was  fitted  up  and 
made  nse  of  for  the  meetings  of  parliament  until  1 835,  when 
again  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  hall,  fell 
a  prey  to  the  flames.  The  apartment  in  which  the  House 
of  Commons  met  was  the  beautiful  St  Stephen's  chapel, 
originally  built-  by  Stephen.  Westminster  Hall,  which  is 
290  feet  long,  68  feet  wide,  and  90  feet  in  height,  with 
a  carved  timber  roof  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  the 
ingenuity  of  its  construction,  is.  used  as  the  vestibule  of  the 
law  courts  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  According  to 
Btow  the  "princes''  after  the  destruction  of  Westminster 
Palace  "lodged  in  other  places  about  the  city,  as  at  Bay- 
narde's  castle  (which  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire).  at 
Bridewell,  and  Whitehall,  sometime  called  York  Place,  ai:d 
sometime  at  St  James's."  It  was  at  Bridewell,  which  occu- 
pies the  site  of  an  old  Norman  tower,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  the  occasional  residence  of  the  kings  of  Englund,  that 
Henry  VIII.,  who,  according  to  Stow,  built  there-  "a 
stately  and  beautiful  house  of  new,"  was  6taying,  on  ac- 
count of  the  destruction  of  Westminster  Palace,  when  the 
interview  took  place  in  1528  between  him  and  his  nobles, 
commemorated  in  the  third  act  of  Shakespeare's  Henry 
VIII.  After  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  York  House,  which  from 
1248  had  been  the  residence  of  the  archbishops  of  York, 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  crown,  and  obtained  the 
name  of  Whitehall.  The  palace  was  almost  reconstructed 
by  Henry  VIIL,  who  made  it  his  principal  residence,  and 
employed  Holbein  in  its  decoration  ;  but  a  new  banqueting 
hall,  erected  by  James  I.  in  place  of  the  old  one  burned 
down  in  1615,  was  the  only  portion  of  the  building  which 
escaped  the  destruction  caused  by  fire  in  1691  and  1697. 
This  hall,  converted  into  a  royal  chapel  by  George  I.,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  Palladian  architecture,  and  its  ceiling  is 
adorned  with  allegorical  paintings  by  Rubens.  Through 
the  banqueting  hall  Charles  I.  passed  on  his  way  to  exe- 
cution beneath  its  windows,  and  Cromwell  breathed  his 
last  within  an  apartment  of  the  palace. 

St  James's  Palace,  which  after  the  destruction  of  Whitehall 
continued  to  be  the  principal-  royal  residence  until  it  was 
nearly  all  destroyed  by  fire  in.  1 809,  with  the  exception  of 
the  old  gateway,  the  chapeT~adjoining,  and  the  presence 
chamber,  wa3  built  by  Henry  VIII.  for  a  country  residence 
instead  of  Kennington,  on  the  site  of  an  old  hospital  for 
lepers  founded  in  the  12th  century. 

Rockingham  Palace,  the  town  residence  of  Queen 
Victoria,  occupies  the  site  of  Buckingham  House,  purchased 
by  George  III.  in  1761.  The  present  building  in  the 
Classic  style  was  erected  1825-35  by  Nash,  a  west  wing 
with  a  dull  facade  460  feet  in  length,  facing  St  James's 
Park,  being  added  in  1846,  and  a  large  ball-room  in  1856. 
The  picture  gallery  contains  a  specially  fine  collection  of 
pictures  by  the  great  Dutch  masters. 

Kensington  Palace,  a  favourite  residence  of  several 
English  sovereigns,  is  noticed  under  Kensington.  Marl- 
borough House,  built  by  the  first  duke  of  Marlborough  in 
1710  from  the  designs  of  Wren,  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  crown  in  1817,  and  has  been  occupied  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  since  1863. 

The  Tower  of  London,  to  the  east  of  the  city  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Thames,  called  by  Fitzstephen  the  Palatine 
•Tower,   was,   according  to  tradition,   originally  built   bv 


Julius  Ctesar,  but  the  nucleus  of  the  present  building  was 
begun  in  1078  by  William  (he  Conqueror,  who  erected  the 
part  now  known  as  the  White  Tower  to  take  the  place  of 
a  portion  of  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  city  which  had 
been  washed  away  by  the  Thames.  This  tower  was  com- 
pleted in  1098  by  William  Rufus,  who  also  began  the  St 
Thomas  Tower  and  the  Traitor's  Gate.  Additions  were 
made  at  various  periods,  especially  by  Henry  III.,  who 
used  it  frequently  as  a  residence ;  and  it  now  occupies  an 
area  of  13  acres  surrounded  by  a  moat,  constructed  in 
1190,  enclosing  a  double  line  of  fortiticatious,  behind  which 
is  a  ring  of  buildings  consisting  of  various  towers,  and  the 
barracks  and  military  stores,  while  in  the  centre  is  the 
massive  quadrangular  White  Tower,  with  Norman  arches 
and  windows,  and  adorned  with  a  turret  at  each  corner. 
The  St  John's  chapel  in  this  tower  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  complete  specimens  of  Norman  architecture  in  Etig 
land.  The  Tower  of  London  has  an  extensive  collection 
of  armour,  and  is  the  repository  for  the  regalia  of  England. 
The  execution  of  the  long  list  of  important  political 
prisoners  confined  in  the  Tower  took  place  on  the  neigh- 
bouring Tower  Hill,  and  most  of  them  were  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  St  Peter  Ad  Vincula. 

The  new  palace  of  Westminster (1840-67),  built  at  a  cost  of  about  Honsci*  nf 
£3,000,600  from  the  designs  of  Barry,  for  tile  Houses  of  Parliament,  Parlia- 
on  the  site  of  the  old  palace  destroyed  by  fire  in  1835,  is' a  vast  and  uient. 
ornate  building  in  the  Tudor-Gothic  style,  covering  altogether  au 
area  of  about  8  acres.     Towards  the  river  it  presents  a  very  viebly 
adorned  and  effective  facade.     At  the  north-east  comer  is  the  clock- 
tower,  320  feet  in  height,  resembling  the  clock-tower  at  Bruges;  alwvo 
the  dome  over  tho  central  hall  a  spiro  rises  to  the  height  of  300 
feet ;  and  the  Victoria  tower,  310  feet,  surmounts  the  royal  entranco 
at  the  south-west  corner.     The  central  hall,  which  is  entered  by 
St  Stephen's  Porch  and  St  Stephen's  Hall,  built  above  St  Stephen's 
Crypt,  a  portion  of  the  old  building,  separates  thoITouse  of  Peers', 
which,  along  with  the  royal  rooms,  occupies  the  western  portion  of 
the  building,  from  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  the  eastern 
portion  is  assigned. 

The   Government   offices,   situated   in  Whitehall  and  Downing  Goveni- 
Street,    form    several   miscellaneous    groii|«    erected   at  djIFcrcut  meitt 
periods  and  in  very  various  styles  of  architecture.     The  Treasury,  otficc' 
Whitehall  (1737),  containing  the  official  residence  of  the  premier, 
the  Education  Offiee,  the  Privy  Council  Office,  and  the  Itoard  of 
Trade,  was  improved  in  1847  by  the  construction  of  a  new  facade 
designed  by  Barry.     The  Horse  Guards,  the  henclijnartcrs  of  tho 
commander-in-chief,  an  insignificant  building  with  a  central  clock- 
lurcet,  was  erected  in  1753  on  the  site  of  a  guanl-honse  built  ni 
1631  for  the  security  of  Whitehall.     The  Admiralty,  a  plain  slmc- 
ture  with  a  Grecian  facade,  was  erected  in  1726.     Tho  new  Public 
Offices,  a  fine  range  of  buildings  in  the  Italian  style, "creeled  from 
the  designs  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  at  a  cost  of  over  .1500,000,  contain 
the  Home,  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  Indian  Olfiecs,  and  various  other  , 

departments.  Somerset  House,  Strand  (1776  86),  a  large  quad- 
rangular structure,  the  finest  facade  of  which  is  that  towards  Iho 
river,  occupies  the  site  of  a  palace  founded  by  Protector  Somerset 
in  1547.  It  contains  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Office,  the  Inland 
Pievenuo  Office,  the  Office  of  the  Registrar-General,  the  Admiralty, 
Register,  and  the  Prerogative  Will  Office,  removed  from  Doctor's 
Commons  in  1874.  The  other  Government  offices  at  present  occupy 
unpretentious  buildings  in  various  streets,  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Whitehall  and  Westminster.  Heralds'  College  (College  nl 
Arms),  the  authority  in  regard  to  pedigrees  and  armorial  bearings, 
is  located  in  Queen  Victoria  Street,  in  a  building  re-erected  in  168:{ 
from  the  designs  of  Wren.  The  General  Post-Office,  Kt  Marlin's- 
le-Grand,  City  (1825-29),  designed  by  Smirke  in  the  Grecian  style, 
and  occupying  the  site  of  St  Martin's  church  and  abbey,  will 
probably  soon  be  removed  farther  westwards.  The-  General  Tele- 
graph Office,  opposite  the  Post-Office,  was  erected  1870-73  at  u 
cost  of  £450,000.  The  new  Record  Office  in  tho  Tudor  stvlc  (1 851- 
56)  is  situated  in  Fetter  Lane.  ^ 

The  law  courts,  whictv»are  described  in  the  artiolo  England,  vol.  Law 
viii.    p.    261,  and  were  accommodated  in    Lincoln's  Inn   and   m  couol-t. 
braidings  adjoining  Westminster  Hall,  where  they  were  first  estab- 
lished ni  1224,  will  soon  bo  all  removed  to  the  New  Law  Court*  in 
the   Strand,  designed  by   Street,   and    estimated    to  cost  about 
£500,000. 

MkmoiuALS  AS'n  Statces.—  The  principal  monuments  are  The  Monu- 
Monument  (1671-77),  a  fluted  Doric  column  designed  by  Wren,  and  mcuta* 
•  i     ted  in  commemoration  of  th-  fire,  at  a  cost  of  £13,700; 

the  Nelson  Column,  Trafal  rectcd  (1843)  at  a 

cost  of  £46,000,  a  copy  in  granite  from  (he  Temp!'.-  of  Man  bltor 
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Jib  feet  in  height,  crowned  with  a  statne  of  Nelson  by  Barry, 
and  having  at  its  base  four  colossal  bronze  lions  modelled  by  Sir 
Edw.in  Landseer ;  the  Duke  of  York  Column,  Carlton  House 
Terrace  (1833),  an  Ionic  pillar  124  feet,  designed  by  Wyatt,  sur- 
mounted by  a  bronze  statue  by  Westmacott ;  Westminster  Column, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  old  pupils  of  Westminster  school  who 
died  in  the  Russian  and  Indian  wars  of  1864-59  ;  the  Guard"! 
Memorial,  Waterloo  Place,  erected  in  honour  of  the  foot  guards 
who  died  in  the  Crimea  ;  the  Albert  Memorial,  Hyde  Park,  a 
highly  decorated  Gothic  structure  adorned  with  numerous  rilievos 
and  stitucs,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  at  a  cost 
of  £120,000  ;  Cleopatra's  Needle,  presented  to  the  Government 
by  Mchemet  Ali  in  1819,  brought  from  Alexandria  in  1878,  and 
••retted  on  the  Thames  emlunkment  on  a  pedestal  of  grey  granite. 
Temple  Bar,  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  (1670-72),  was  re- 
moved in  1877,  but  its  site  is  at  present  occupied  by  an  erection 
sunuounted  by  a  griffin. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  public  statues  : — 


Name. 

Site. 

Sculptor. 

ich'iih  • 

Hyde  Talk. 

Westmacott. 

,  i;ueen. 

St  Paul's  Cliurcnyard. 

Bird. 

Iieaeomdlcld,  Eart  of. 

Parliament  Squuro 

Raggi 

Bedford,  John,  Dakoof. 

Russell  Square, 

Westmacott. 

h  ntlm  k.  Lord  George. 

Cavendish  Square 

Campbell. 

Bill  '■ivnc 

Waterloo  Place. 

Bochm. 

Canning,  George 

New  Palace  Yard. 

Westmacott 

Charles  i 

Charing  Cross. 

Lc  So2ur. 

Charles  II. 

Chelsea  Hospital. 

Gibbons. 

Clyde,  Lord. 

Waterloo  PI  <ce. 

Marcchetti 

Cobdcn. 

ITampstcad  Road. 

Wills. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of. 

Cavendish  Square. 

Chew. 

Derby.  Eart  of. 

Parliament  Square. 

Noble, 

Fox,  Charles  James. 

liloomsbury  Square 

Westmacott. 

Franklin,  Six  John 

Waterloo  Place. 

Noble. 

George  III. 

Somerset  ilousc. 

Bacon. 

Do. 

Cocksptu-  Street. 

V.  C.  Wyatt. 

George  IV. 

Trafalgar  Square. 

Chantrey. 

Ilnvclock. 

Ttafnlg.ir  Square. 

Behncs. 

Ilci  bert,  Lard. 

Pall  Mall. 

Foley. 

Hill,  Itowinihi. 

Royal  Exchange. 

O.  FoitL 

James  IL 

Whitehall. 

Gibbons. 

Jcnner. 

Kensington  Gardens. 

MurshalL 

Kent,  Diikoof. 

Portland  Place. 

Gahagan. 

Mill,  J.  S. 

Victoria  Embankment. 

Wool  nor 

Napier,  Sir  Charles. 

Trafalgar  Square. 

Adams. 

Outrun,  Sir  J. 

Victoria  Embankment. 

Noble. 

Palmcrston,  Lord. 

Palace  Yard. 

Woolncr. 

I'estbody,  George. 

Royal  Exchange. 

Story. 

I'ecl,  Sir  Robert. 

Cheaps  ide. 

Behnes. 

PUt,  William. 

Hanover  Square. 

Chantrey. 

IVincc  Consort. 

ITolbom  Viaduct 

Bacon. 

Richard  I. 

Old  Palace  Yard. 

MarochetU. 

Slnanc,  Sir  II. 

Chelsea. 

Rysbracfc. 

Victoria. 

I1aral  Exchange. 

Lough. 

Wellington,  Duke  of. 

Green  Park  Arch. 

Wyatt. 

Do. 

Tower  Green. 

Milncs. 

Do. 

Itoynl  Exchange. 

Chantrey 

wmiamirr. 

St  James's  Square. 

Bacon. 

William  IV. 

King  William  Street. 

Nison. 

(T.  f.  n.) 
Histora. 

BrtlTlsn  and  Roman  (to  449  a.d.).— Bishop  Stillingfleet,  writ- 
ing of  I,nnclon,  stated  that  after  the  fullest  inqniry  he  was  in- 
olinoil  "to  believe  it  of  a  Roman  foundation,  and  no  older  than 
the  time  of  Claurlitts"  (Origines  Brit.,  1685,  p.  43);  and  several 
antiquaries  and  historians  hold  the  same  opinion.1  Although 
Gcofl'rey  of  Monmouth's  vision  of  a  great  British  city  of  Troynovant, 
founded  by  Brut,  a  descendant  ol  jEneas,  must  "be  relegated  to 
the  limbo  of  myths,  we  need  not  necessarily  dispute  the  existence 
of  a  British  London.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name 
of  London  has  a  Celtic  origin,  and  therefore  there  is  probably  a 
grain  of  truth  in  Geoffrey's  fanciful  description.  The  place  was 
probably  very  small,  but  it  must  havo  been  chosen  for  its  com- 
manding nosition  on  the  banks  of  a  fine  river,  and  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  the  assertion  that  one  Belinus  fonned  a  port  or  haven 
on  t lie  sile  of  the  present  Billingsgate,  although  it  does  not  follow 
Hint  "he  also  made  a  gate  of  wonderful  structure,"  or  "over  it 
built  n  prodigiously  large  tower"  [Ifistoria,  lib.  lii.  cap.  x.).  What 
it  British  town  was  like  wc  learn  from  Julius  Ciesar,  who  tells  us 
thnt  it  "  was  nothingniorethan  a  thick  wood,  fortified  with  a  ditch 
mid  rampart,  to  serve  as  a  place  of  retreat  against  the  incursions  of 
thfir  enemies"  (Dc  Hello  Oallico,  v.  21).  We  may  therefore 
imagine  a  clearing  out  of  the  groat  forest  of  Middlesex,  extending 
probably  from  the  site  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  to  that  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  with  the  dwellings  of  the  Britons  spread  about  the 
higher  ground  looking  down  upon  the  Thames.  The  late  Mr  Thomas 
Lowlll  believed  that  London  had  attained  its  prosperity  before  the 

a  i  Dr  Gucdt  affirmed  that  the  notion  of  a  British  town  having  "preceded  the 
Soman  oa-np  has  no  foundation  to  rest  uj  on,  and  Is  inconsistent  with  nil  w«  know 
of  the  enrly  gcopni  It]  nf  thlflpurtnf  Britain"  {Arehxotogieai  Journal,  ml  xtiii. 
p.  ISO)  ;  n  nd  Mr  J,  It.  Green  In  hln  lately  published  work.  The  Mating  of  b'nn'ami, 
express?*  the  same  opinion  (p.  101).  Thla  was  not,  however,  Wr  Kemblc'l  belief, 
fo#  Jin  held  tint  \*  wa»  difficult  In  hcHcvo  that  Coir  I.umtcn  was  an  noli 
jlaev  even  In  Cft'asr*!  duy  {Has  vita  in  Knylainl,  toI.  U.  p.  2C0). 


Romans  came,  and  held  that  it  wa*  probably  the  capital  of  Cassi- 
vellaunus,  which  was  taken  end  sacked  by  Julius  Caesar.  Not 
satisfied  with  affirming  the  existence  of  a  British  London,  he  went 
further,  and  indicated  its  extent.  On  the  hill  situated  between  the 
river  Flete  on  the  west  and  the  "Wallbrook  on  the  east  was  seated 
the  British  town.  The  western  &atc  was  Ludgate  and  the  eastern 
Dowgate,  and  much  of  ih  Lcwin's  argument  rests  upon  the  fact 
that  these  two  names  are  of  British  origin  {Arcfueologia,  vol.  xl. 
p.  59).  The  origin  of  London  will  probably  always  remain  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute,  for  want  of  decisive  facts.  A  negative  fact  is  that 
few  if  any  remains  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Roman  occupation 
have  been  discovered  ;2  but,  on  the  other  hand,  London  could 
scarcely  have  come  to  be  the  important  commercial  centre  described 
by  Tacitus  if  it  bad  only  been  founded  a  few  years  previously,  and 
after  the  conquest  of  Claudius.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Britons  made  considerable  progress  during  the  period  between  Juliu  • 
and  Claudius,  and  it  seems  upon  the  whole  highly  probable  that 
Loudon  as  a  British  settlement  may  have  come  into  exis*»**cc  th«  u 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  two  settlements,  on.1 
on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames.  If 
so  they  would  be  within  the  territories  of  distinct  and  possibly 
hostile  tribes.  There  might  be  a  ferry,  and  even,  as  we  shail 
mention  presently,  a  bridge  of  some  description  towards  the  close 
of  the  period,  but  this  point  will  come  before  us  again. 

The  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  extended  over  a  period  equal 
to  that  which  has  elapsed  since  Hi  nry  Vlll.'s  reign.  During  these 
centuries  (43-409  a.d.)  there  was  ample  time  for  cities  to  grow  up 
from  small  beginnings,  to  overflow  their  borders,  and  to  be  more 
than  once  rebuilt.  The  earliest  Roman  London  must  have  been  a 
comparatively  small  place,  but  it  probably  contained  a  military  fort 
intended  to  cover  the  passage  ol  the  river.  The  mouth  of  the  Than  cs 
was  then  only  a  few  miles  off,  large  portions  of  what  are  now  tlte 
counties  of  Kent  and  Essex  being  marshes  overflowed  with  water. 
The  origiual  investigations  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  led  him  to  take 
this  view,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  "the  whole  country 
between  Camberwell  Hill  and  the  hills  of  Essex  might  have  been  a 
great  frith  or  sinus  of  the  sea,  and  much  wider  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,-  which  made  a  large  plain  of  sand  at  low  water,  through 
which  the  river  found  its  way.  This  mighty  broad  sand  (now  good 
meadow)  was  restrained  by  large  banks  still  remaining,  and  reducing 
the  river  into  its  channel ;  a  great  work,  of  which  no  history  gives 
account ;  the  Britons  were  too  rude  to  attempt  it,  the  Saxons  too 
much  busied  with  continual  wars  ;  he  concluded  therefore  it  was 
Roman  work "  (Wren's  Pareidolia,  p.  285).  The  opinion  that 
these  embankments  are  Roman  work  is  the  one  generally  held,  but 
so  greatly  does  opinion  vary  on  all  these  points  that  some  have 
supposed  that  they  were  not  built  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.3 
Neither  Strabo  por  the  elder  Pliny  alludes  to  London,  although 
they  wrote  on  Britain,  and  the  name  does  not  occur  in  literature 
until  used  by  Tacitus.  That  author  distinctly  says  that  London 
had  not  in  61  a.d.  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  colony 
(Anna!.,  xiv.  33).  The  Roman  general  Faullinus  Suetonius,  after 
marching  rapidly  from  IVales  to  put  down  a  serious  insun 
found  Londinium  unfitted  for  a  basis  of  operations,  and  therefore 
k- ft  the  place  to  the  mercy  of  Boadicea,  who  entirely  destroyed  it 
and  killed  the  inhabitants  in  large  numbers.  When  Tacitus  wrote. 
Verulamium  and  Camulodunum  possessed  mints,  but  Londinium 
was  not  so  distinguished.  Subsequently!  however,  it  became  a  place 
of  mintage.  When  the  British  power  was  finally  destroyed  London 
again  grew  into  importance,  and  we  find  it  holding  an  important 
position  in  tlte  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  Londinium  being  cither  a 
Starting-point  or  a  terminus  in  nearly  half  the  routes  described  in 
the  portion  devoted  to  Britain.  Ptolemy  mentions  Londinium,  but 
places  it  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  ;  this  may  merely  be  a 
mistake  on  Ptolemy's  part,  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  hi 
referred  more  particularly  to  Southwark,  which,  as  lias  been  already 
pointed  out,  may  have  had  a  distinct  origiu  from  the  Eiottdiutum 
of  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  Londinium  was  plundered  in  the 
reign   of   Diocletian    and   Maximian  by  the  army  of   the  usurper 

2  General  Till  Hirers  (then  Colonel  Lane  Vox)  discovered  In  18C7  certain  i  i"<  a 
in  excavations  near  Londo  >  Wall  and  Southward  Street,  possibly  the  remain) 
pile  buildings,  which  he  made  the  subject  of  a  paper  rend  before  the  Anth;    | 

itly  of  Lyndon  {Journal,   vol,  v.  pp.  lxxi-lxxx).     ThCftC  plica  RYOt        ■'< 
6  to  S  inches  square,  others  of  a  smaller  M*c  were  *4  inches  by  3  inches.  an<:  one 
or  two  were  as  much  as  a  foot  square.     Tin  y  were  found  in  the  peal  fitsl        i»( 
the  virgin  gravel,  and  with  them  were  found  the  refuse  of  kitchen  n 
broken  pottery,  Ac.,  of  the  Roman  period,  but  there  was  no  superstructure 
Ib  not  much  here  upon  which  to  found  a  theory,  but  nevertheless  the  ftci 
ml uable  item  of  evidence  In  a  very  complicated  question.     If.  as  Menu  certain, 
these  piles  .tic  remains  of  pile  dwelllnj  n  reason  to  boll 

they  wire  sunk  by  the  Britons  rather  than  by  the   Romans,  and  General   Itrvcrs 

thinks  it  probable  that  they  'ire  the  remains  of  tbc  British  capital  of  Canal  i 
situated  in  the  mnrahes.  and  of  necessity  built  on  piles. 

3  Sir  George  Airy  holds  thnt  t  e  embunkment  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Thames  could  not  have  been  umlcrtakcn  until  after  the  construction  of  Old  I.ondon 
Bridge,  as  when  that  was  built  Hie  tnle  must  have  been  small  (/Voe.  Imtl.  Ota 
Bag.,  vol.  xllx.  p.  ISO).  It  Is  evident  that,  when  the  tidal  water  covered  half  a 
mile  on  both  bonks  of  the  Thamta  for  a  distance  ol  30  miles,  the  river  pi 

hove  been  contldi  ral  ly  shallower  than  nt  present.  Mr  J.  B.  Redman  calculated! 
thnt  the  quantity  of  water  shut  on)  bv  the  embankments  equalled  from  Ave -elghthl 
to  threc-funrttH  vt  the  present  tidal  column (Prec  Intt.  Cm.  Eno.,  vol.  Mix.  u.  87), 
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AKectus,  but  before  the  Franks  who  chiefly  formed  this  army  could 
fly  Constantius  sailed  up  the  Thame3  and  disembarked  under  the 
walla  of  the  city,  thus  taking  them  by  surprise.  Under  Julian 
London  was  the  headquarters  of  Lupicinus  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Scots  and  Picts  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  Ammianus 
tells  us,  Theodosius  Gune  to  London  from  Boulogne  to  mature 
his  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  province.  It 
ia  on  this  occasion  that  Ammianus  speaks  twice  of  Londinium  as 
an  ancient  town,  to  which  the  title  of  Augusta  had  been  accorded. 
By  the  anonymous  chorogiapher  of  Ravenna  it  is  called  Ixtndinium 
Augusta.  As  Theodosius  is  said  to  have  left  Britain  in  a  sound  and 
secure  condition,  with  its  dilapidated  places  restored,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  to  him  was  due  the  wall  of  the  later  Londinium. 
According  to  old  tradition,  however,  Constantine  the  Great  walled 
the  city  at  the  request  of  his  mother  Helena,  who  was  said  to  be  a 
native  of  Britain.  In  spite  of  these  various  references  we  should 
know  very  little  of  Roman  Londou  if  it  had  not  been  that  a  large 
number  of  excavations  have  been  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  which  have  disclosed  a  considerable  aniouut  of  early  history.1 
These  go  to  prove  that  the  early  city  occupied  a  somewhat  small 
area,  for  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  site  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
was  originally  a  gravel-pit,  and  had  then  become,  a  dirty  pond 
outside  the  walls  used  as  a  leceptacle  for  refuse.  Cemeteries 
also  once  existed  in  Che.ipside,  on  the  site  of  St  Paul's,  close  to 
Newgate,  and  vaiious  other  places  known  to  have  been  included 
in  the  later  Roman  Loudon.  As  it  was  illegal  in  Roman  times  to 
bury  within  the  walls,  these  places  must  at  one  time  have  been 
extra-mural.  Among  the  large  number  of  important  sepulchral 
remains  lately  found  by  Mr  Taylor  in  Newgate  Street  were  several 
•yssuaria,  or  leaden  vessels  for  the  reception  of  the  calcined  bones 
of  the  dead.  Little  attention  had  been  paid  to  these  objects  until 
Mr  Roach  Smith  specially  alluded  to  them  in  an  article  on  "  Hainan 
Sepulchral  Remains  discovered  near  the  ■  Minories,  London " 
(Collectanea  Antigua,  iii.  45-62).  Subsequently  Mr  Smith  wrote 
a  very  elaborate  article  on  "  Roman  Leaden  Coffins  and  Ossuaria'' 
(Ibid.,  vii.  170-201),  in  which  he  refers  to  the  wealth  of  the  British 
mines  as  one  of  the  chief  incentives  to  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  the  Romans,  and  points  out  that  the  large  use  of  the  costly 
metal,  lead,  "manufactured  with  such  skill  and  so  profusely  as  to 
supply  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  but 'those  of  villages 
and  villas,  with  one  of  the  daily  requisites  of  advanced  civilization," 
proves  the  prosperity  and  even  luxury  of  the  province.  When  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  was  making  excavations  for  his  building  of  Bow 
Church  he  sunk  about  18  feet  deep  through  made  ground,  when  he 
came  upon  "a  Roman  causeway  of  rough  stone,  close  and  well- 
rammed,  with  Roman  brick  and  rubbish  at  the  bottom  for  a 
foundation,  and  all  firmly  cemented."  In  consequence  of  this  dis- 
covery the  great  architect  came  to  the  conclusion,  which  was  corro- 
borated by  other  reasons,  that  the  causeway  he  had  found  continued 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  and  formed  the  northern  boundary 
— "  the  breadth  then  north  aud  south  was  from  the  causeway  now 
Chcapside  to  the  river  Thames,  the  extant  cast  and  west  from 
Tower  Hill  to  Ludgate,  and  the  principal  middle  street  or  Praetorian 
Way  was  Watling  Street"  (Parentalia,  p.  265). 

Although  it  is  generally  agreed  that  this  early  Roman  city  was  com- 
paratively small,  and  in  form  an  oblong  square  (a  Londinium  quad- 
ratum),  its  exact  situation  must  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The 
Ute  Mr  Arthur  Taylor  marked  out  a  district  which  should  be 
hounded  on  the  wast  by  the  Walbrook,  on  the  east  by  Billingsgate, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  elevation,  of  the  bank  of  the  Thames, — 
the  northern  boundary  to  be  a  line  drawn  below  Lombard  Street 
:*nd  Cornhill.  Cannon  Street  and  East  Cheap  would  pass  straight 
ihrough  the  centre  of  this-enclosure,  with  the  other  streets  north 
and  south  (Archeeologia,  xxxiii.  101).  In  corroboration  of  his 
views,  Mr  Taylor  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  no  funereal  urns 
have  been  discovered  in  the  district  he  has  marked  out.  Mr  Roach 
Smith  agrees  generally  with  Mr  Taylor,  but  includes  a  rather 
larger  area.  He  writes — "  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  the 
northern  wall  somewhere  along  the  course  of  Cornhill  and  Leaden- 
liall  Street ;  the  eastern,  in  the  direction  of  Biiliter  Street  and 
Mark  Lane  ;  the  southern,  in  the  line  of  Upper  and  Lower  Thames 
Street ;  and  the  western,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Walbrook. 
This  suggested  plan  will  give  the  form  of  an  irregular  square,  in 
nbout  the  centre  of  each  side  of  which  may  be  placed  the  four  main 
gates  corresponding  with  Bridge  Gate,  Ludgate,  Bishopsgate,  and 
Aldgate  "  (Illiist.  of  Roman  London,  p.  14).  The  lata  Mr  W. 
H.  Black,  like  his  predecessors,  takes  tlio  Walbrook  as  a  boundary, 
but,  instead  of  making  it  the  western  limit,  he  makes  it  the  eastern 
troundary,  and  places  his  western  line  at  Ludgate.  Newgate  Street 
and  Cheipside  form  the  main  thoroughfare  of  his  city  (Art-ham 
ligia,  xl.  41).  Although  Mr  Black  argues  his  case  with  ability,  his 
view  is  open  to  two  principal  objections, — (1)  it  leaves  the  site  of 
Umdon  Bridge  outside  the  enclosure,  and  (2)  cemeteries  have  been 

1  A  chnmoloriea]  list  of  the  traselateri  pavements  discovered  In  London  between 
1681  and  1864  is  Kl»cn  In  n  paper  of  the  Ute  Sir  William  Tit--  tArthmotogia,  vol 
Mxlx.  p  431).  It  ia  Impossible  to  say  liow  much  mux  remains  bidden  many  fee: 
tMlow  tbe  modern  streets 


discovered  within  the  proposed  limits.     As  to  the  dnte  when  tlio 
liinits  of  this  early  Londou  were  lost  sight  of  in-  the  larger  urea  of 
the  better  known  Roman  city,  we  have  harilly  sufficient  data  even 
to   hazard   a   conjecture.     There   is   reason  to  believe,  as  nlrcady 
stated,  that  the  site  of  the  Royal  Exchange  was  outside  the  city 
until  the  early  part  of  the  3d  century,  because  coins  ef  Vespasian, 
Domitian,  and  Severus  have  been  found  among  the  refuse  of  tho 
gravel-pit.     Mr  Roach  Smith  suggests,  however,  that  ns  no  coin* 
of  the  period  l>etween  Domitian  and  Severus  were  fouud.it  is  ju>t 
possible  that  the  plated  denarius  of  the  latter  emperor  may  not 
have  been  found  in  the  pit  itself,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  houses 
which  were  built  over  the  pit  in  subsequent  years.     On  the  other 
hand,  Sir   William   Tite,  in   describing   the   tesselated  pavcuieni 
found   in   1854   on   the   site   of    the    Excise    Office   (Bisho]*gntc 
Street),  expresses  lire  opinion  that  the  finished  character  of  tho 
pavement  points  to  a  period  of  security  aud  wealth,  and  fixes  ou 
the   reign    of   Hadrian  (117-138   j».D.),"to   which  the  silver  coin 
found   ou   the   floor  belongs,  as  the  date  of  its  foundation.     Of 
course  this  is  not  conclusive,  as  the  pavement  might  have  belonged, 
to    a    villa    outside   the    walls,   but    Sir    William    Tite    places   it 
within  them.     When  the  line  of  the  walls  which  continued  until 
the  great  lire  was  first  planned  out  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any 
certainty.    Some  antiquaries  hold  the  opinion  that  these  walls  were 
post-Roman  ;  but  this  is  not  the  view  of  Mr  Roach  Smith,  ono  of 
our  greatest  authorities.     Mr  J.  E.  Price,  after  describing  "  a  bas- 
tion of  London  wall"  discovered  in  Camomile  Street  Bishopsgate, 
arrives  at  "  the' conclusion  that  these  interesting  relics  are  portions 
of  a  Roman  sepulchral  monument  which,  falling  into  decay,  became, 
as  years  rolled  on,  a  suitable  quarry  for  mediaeval  builders,  providing 
from  its  position  on  the  spot  convenient  materials  for  the  ei-ection 
of  a  structure  requiring  such  solidity  and  strength  as  would  a  bas- 
tion to  the  city   wall."     ill  describing  the  outline  of  the  Roman 
city  it  is  impossible  to  make  ourselves  intelligible  unless  we  uso 
names  adopted  subsequently.    The  line  of  the  wall  runs  straight  from 
the  Tower  to  Aldgate,  where  it  bends  round  somewhat  to  Bishops- 
gate.    It  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  Minories  and  Houndsditch. 
One  of  the  finest  remaining  portions  of  the  old  wall  was  hidden 
from  view  a  few  years  ago  when  some  large  buildings  were  erected 
round  it.     The  line  from  Bishopsgate  ran  eastward  to  St  Giles's 
churchyard,  where  it  turned  to  the  south,  as  far  as  Falcon  Square, 
again  westerly  by  AJdersgate  under  Christ's  Hospital  towards  Gilt- 
spur  Street,  then  south  by  Ludgate,  and  then  down  to  the  Thames. 
Mr  Roach  Smith  points  out  that  this  enclosure  gives  dimensions  far 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  Roman  town  in  Britain.     In  1843 
a  portion  of  the  old  wall  was  exposed  to  view  in  Playhouse  ^'ard, 
Blackfiiars,  when  a  Roman  monument  erected  to  a  "  speculator  "  of 
the  second  legion,  named  Celsus,  was  discovered.     On  the  same  lina 
further  north  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  while  building  St  Martin's, 
Ludgate,  found  a  similar  Sepulchral  monument  "in  the  vallum  of 
the  pratorian  camp"  to  the  memory  of  Vivianus  Marcianue,  s 
soldier  of  the  second  legion  (Parentalia,  p.  266).     In  the  year  1276 
the  old  wall  south  of  Ludgate  was  pulled  down  and  a  new  one  built 
to  enclose  a  larger  circuit  further  west  for  the  benefit  of  the  Black 
Friars.     There  appear  to  be  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  a  wall 
ran  along  the  south,  and  that  the  Romans  did  not  consider  tho 
river  sufficient  protection.     William  Fitzstephcn,  a  monk  of  the 
12th  century,  who  wrote  the  earliest  description  of  Londou,  men- 
tious  the  walls  and  tower  in  the  south,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wivm 
also  alludes  to  the  colony  beirg  walled  next  the  Thames  (Parcntalia, 
p.  265).     The  line  from  Lower  Thames  Street  to  Temple  Street  has 
been  retrieved  from  the  river  by  embankments,  and  in  certain  pans 
of  the  line  the  embankment  was  formed  by  substantial  walling. 
such  being  found  at  the  foot  of  Fish  Street  Hill,  at   (lie  end  of 
Queen  Street,  and  from   Broken  Wharf,  to  Lambeth  Hill   (Tite  s 
Catalogue  of  Antiquities  found  in  the  Excavation  at  the  jvcte  Royal 
Exchange,  1848,  p.  xxiv).    Mr  Roach  Smith  writes— "  It  was  from  8 
to  10  feet  thick,  and  about  8  deep,  reckoning  the  top  at  9  feet  from 
the  present  street  level,  and  composed  of  ragstone  aud  flint,  with 
alternate  layers  of  red  and  yellow,  plain    and   curve-edged  tiles, 
cemented  by  mortar  as  firm  and  hard  as  the  tiles,  from  which  it 
could   not  be  separated.     For  the  foundation  strong   oaken  pilos 
were  used,  upon  which  was  laid  a  stratum  of  chalk  aud  stones,  and 
then  a  course  of  hewn  sandstones  from  3  to  4  feet  long,  by  2i  in 
width"  (Arehaological  Journal,  i.  114).     The  names  of  the  gules 
give  us  no  clue  as  to  which  of  them  existed  in  Roman  times,  but 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  chief  traffic  was  carried  through  the  ,  ill 
from  Ludgate  to  Aldgate,  although  some  antiquaries  have  supposu.1 
that  Newgate  was  the  chief  gate  on   the  west  side,  leading  as  it 
would  to  Holbom,  whrro   Roman  remains  have  been  discovered. 
Bishopsgate  must  have  been  the  principal  outlet  to  the  north.     Mr 
Roach  Smith  has  suggested   that  outside  Newgate  there  was  an 
amphitheatre  built  into  a  hill  on  the  rising  ground  near  what  was 
lately  the  Little  Old  Bailey.     He  had  often  noticed  the  precipitous 
descent  from  Green  Arbour  Lane  opposite  Newgate  into  Seacoal 
I-ane  and  the  level  space  by  Fleet  prison,  and  ho  presumed  it  U 
have  been  an  excavation  in  the  side  of  the  hilL     Many  n  smaller 
town  than  Londininm  possessed  a  theatre  in  Roman  times  (Muldlc^ 
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vs.  Arch,  Trans,,  i'33j.  The  name  Newgate  is  eignifiVeil  oi  its 
recent  creation,  ami  it  has  been  remarked  that  i*.  stands  alono 
among  Uiu  gales  us  not  being  attached  to  »  ward  bearing  the  samo 
name.  It  is  montioncd  in  an  ordinance  of  Edward  I.,  where  it  is 
connected  with  Ludgate. 

A  question  arises  of  tt  tho  jrrangement  of  the  area  included 
within  thu  walls,  tho  courso  of  which  has  already  been  traced. 
Thcro  is  a  strong  preponderance  of  evidence  against  the  belief  that 
the  present  line  of  streets  follows  that  of  Roman  Londou  to  an/ 
considerable  extent.  Sir  William  Tite  gave  reasons  for  believing 
that  Ilishopsgate  S treat  was  nut  a  Roman  thoroughfare  (Arch&o- 
htji't,  xxxvi.  203),  and  in  the.  late  excavations  in  Leadcnhall  Mr 
Loftus  Brock  found  remains  of  a  building  which  lie  supposed  to  be 
a  basilica,  apparently  crossing  tho  present  thoroughfare  of  Gracc- 
ehureh  Street,  Sir  William  Tite  agreed  with  Dr  Stukeley's  sugges- 
tion that  on  the  sito  of  tho  Mansion  House  (formerly  Stocks 
market)  stood  the  Roman  forum,  and  he  states  that  a  line  drawn 
from  that  spot  as  a  centre  would  pass  by  the  pavements  found  on 
the  site  of  the  Excise  Office.  Besides  the  forum,  Dr  Stukelcy 
suggested  the  sites  of  seven  other  public  buildings, — the  Arx 
PaUUina,  guarding  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  city,  where  the 
Towor  now  stands,  the  grove  and  temple  of  Diana  on  the  site  of 
St  Paul's,  an  episcopal  residence,  kc.  No  traces  of  any  of  these 
buildings  have  been  found,  and  they  are  therefore  purely  conjec- 
tural. As  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  Wren  formed,  an  opinion 
stiongly  adverse  to  the  old  tradition'  of  its  existence  (Parcntaha, 
n.  2G6).  Although  we  know  that  the  Christian  church  was  established 
m  Britain  during  the  later  period  of  Roman  domination,  there  is 
litllo  to  be  learnt  respecting  it,  and  the  Bishop  Restitutus  who  is 
said  to  havo  atteudcu  a  council  on  the  Coutineut  is  a  somewhat 
mythical  character. 

After  the  walls  the  most  important  points  for  consideration  in 
relation  to  Roman  Loudon  are  (1)  the  existence  of  a  midge,  and  (2) 
the  purpose  of  the  London  Stone. 

1.  Dioji  Cassius,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  3d  century 
{Hist.  Horn.,  lib.  Ix.  c.  20),  states  that  there  was  a  bridge  over  the 
Thames  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Claudius  (43  a.d.),  but  he 
places  it  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  ("higher  up").  The 
nasi t ion  is  vague,  but,  as  already  stated,  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
in  these  early  times  may  be  considered  as  not  far  from  where 
London  Bridge  now  stands.  Sir  George  Airy  holds  that  this  bridge 
was  not  far  from  tho  site  of  London  Bridge  (Proceedings  of  Institut. 
(hul  Engineers,  xlix.  120),  but  Dr  Guest  was  not  prepared  to  allow 
that  the  Britons  were  able  to  construct  a  bridge  over  a  tidal  river 
spelt  as  the  Thames,  Rome  300  yards  wide,  with  a  difference  of  level 
at  high  and  low  water  of  nearly  20  feet.  He  therefore  suggested 
that  the  bridge  was  constructed  over  the  marshy  valley  of  the  Lea, 
probably  near  Stratford.  It  needs  some  temerity  to  differ  from  so 
great  an  authority  as  tho  late  Dr  Guest,  but  it  does  strike  one  as 
rather  surprising  that,  having  accepted  the  fact  of  a  bridge  made  by 
tho  Britons,  he  should  deny  that  these  Britons  possessed  a  town  or 
village  in  the  place,  to  which  ho  supposes  that  Aulus  Plautius 
retired.  It  may  bo  considered  certain  that  there  was  no  bridge 
over  tho- Thames  in  tho  time  of  Julius  Ccesar;  for  he  would  not 
have  inarched  his  troops  all  the  way  to  Coway  Stakes  in  search  of 
n  font  if  he  could  have  crossed  by  a  bridge  at  London. 

As  the  Welsh  word  for  "bridge"  is  "pont,"  and  this  was  taken 
directly  from  the  Latin,  the  inference  is  almost  conclusive  that  the 
Britons  acquired  their  knowledge  of  bridges  from  the  Romnns. 
Looking  at  the  stage  of  culture  which  the  Britons  had  probably 
^cached,  it  would  further  be  a  natural  inference  that  there  was  no 
ench  tiling  ns  a  bridge,  anywhere  in  Britain  before  tho  Roman 
occupation  ;  but,  if  Dion's  statement  is  correct,  it  maybe  suggested 
as  a  possible  explanation  that  the  increased  intercourse  with  Gaul 
during  the  hundred  years  that  elapsed  between  Julius  Ccesar's  raids 
and  Claudius  Caesar's  invasion  may  havo  led  to  the  construction  of 
a  budge  of  some  kind  across  the  Thames  at  this  point,  through  the 
influence  and  under  tho  guidance  of  Roman  traders  and  engineers. 
If  80,  the  word  "pout"  may  have  been  borrowed  by  tho  Britons 
IxTou-  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  occupation.  Much 
stronger  are  the  reasons  for  believing  that  there  was  a  bridge  in 
Roman  times.  Remains  of  Roman  villas  arc  found  in  Southwark, 
which  was  evidently  a  portion  of  Londinium,  and  It  therefore 
hardly  seems  likely  that  n  bridge-building  people  such  as  the 
Romans  would  remnin  contented  with  a  ferry.  Mr  Roach  Smith  is 
a  At  mug  advocate  for  tho  bridge,  and  remarks,  "It  would  natu- 
rally be  riveted  FumowherO  in  the  direct  line  of  road  into  Kent, 
which  1  cannot  but  think  pointed  towards  the  site  of  Old  London 
Bridge,  both  from  its  central  situation,  from  the  general  absence  of 
the  -foundations  of  buildings  in  the  approaches  on  the  northern  side, 
nutl  from  discoveries  recently  made  in  the  Thames  on  tho  line  of  the 
oM  bridge"  (Ardiecologia,  xxix.  160).  Mr  Smith  has,  however, 
Mill  stronger  arguments,  which  he  states  as  follows  :— "  Throughout 
•Iip  entire  line  of  the  old  bridge,  tho  bed  of  the  river  was  found 
tn  contain  ancient  wooilcn  piles;  and,  when  these-  piles,  subsequently 
to  the  erection  of  tho  u?w  bridge,  were  pulled  up  to  deepen  the 
rlumul  of  the  river,  many  thousands  of  Roman  coins,  with  abund- 


ance of  broken  Roman  tiles  and  pottery,  were  discovered*,  and 
immediately  beneath  some  of  the  central  piles  brass  medallions  of 
Aurelius,  Faustina,  and  Commodus.  All  these  remains  are  indica- 
tive of  a  bridge.  The  enormous  quantities  of  Roman  coins  may, 
be  accounted  for  by  consideration  of  the  well-known  practice  of  tho 
Romans  to  make  these  imperishable  monuments  subservient  towards 
perpetuating  the  memory,  not  only  of  their  conquests,  but  also  of 
those  public  works  which  were  the  natural  result  of  their  successes 
in  remote  parts  of  the  world.  They  may  have  been  deposited  either 
upon  the  building  or  repairs  of  the  bridge,  as  well  ns  upon  the 
accession  of  a  new  emperor"  (Arch&ologiccil  Journal,  i.  113). 

2.  The  "  London  Stone  "  has  very  generally  been  supposed  to  bo  a 
"  milliarium"  or  central  point  for  measuring  distances,  but  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  believed  it  was  part  of  some  more  considerable  monu- 
ments in  the  forum,  and  his  reason  for  this  belief  was  that  "in  the 
adjoining  ground  on  the  south  side  (upon  digging  for  cellars  after  the 
great  fire)  were  discovered  some  tesselated  pavements  and  other  ex- 
tensive remains  of  Roman  workmanship  and  buildings"  (Pareidolia, 
pp.  265,  266).  King,  in  his  Hfunimcnta  Antigua,  writes — "  Loudon 
Stone,  preserved  withsuch  reverential"  care  through  so  many  ages,  and 
now  having  its  top  encased  within  another  stone  in  Cannon  Street, 
was  plainly  deemed  a  record  of  the  highest  antiquity  of  some  still 
more  important  kind  ;  though  we  are  at  present  unacquainted  with 
tlie  original  intent  and  purport  for  which  it  was  placed.  It  is  fixed 
at  present  close  under  the  south  wall  of  St  Swithin's  Church,  but 
was  formerly  a  little  nearer  the  channel  facing  the  samo  place, — 
which  seems  to  prove  its  having  had  some  more  ancient  and  peculiar 
designation  than  that  of  having  been  a  Roman  millinry,  even  if  it 
were  ever  used  for  that  purpose  afterwards.  It  was  fixed  deep  in 
the  ground,  and  is  mentioned  so  early  as  the  time  of  Athclstan, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  without  any  particular  reference  to  its 
having  been  considered  as  a  Roman  milliary  stone."  Holinshed 
(who  was  followed  by  Shakespeare  in  2  Henry  VI.,  act  4  sc.  6) 
tells  us  that  when  Cade,  in  1450,  forced  his  way  into  London,  ho 
first  of  all  proceeded  to  London  Stone,  and  having  struck  his  sword 
upon  it,  said  in  reference  to  himself  and  in  explanation  of  his  own 
action,  "Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city."  Mr  H.  C.  Cooto,  in 
a  paper  published  in  the  Trails.  London  and  Middlesex  Arch.  Son. 
for  187S,  points  out  that  this  act  meant  something  to  the  mob  who 
followed  the  rebel  chief,  and  was  not  a  piece  of  foolish  acting.  Mr 
G.L.Gomme  (Primitive Folk-Jfoots,]y\i.  155, 156)  takes  up  the  matter 
at  this  point,  and  places  the  tradition  implied  by  Cade's  significant 
action  as  belonging  to  times  when  the  London  Stone  was,  as  other 
great  stones  were,  tho  place  where  the  suitors  of  an  open-air 
assembly  was  accustomed  to  gather  together  and  to  legislate  for  tho 
government  of  the  city.  Corroborative  facts  have  bepn  gathered 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  and,  although  more  evidence  is 
required,  such  as  we  hrve  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  supposition 
that  the  London  Stone  is  a  prehistoric  monument. 

Saxon  (449-1066). — At  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  tho 
Roman  legions  left  Britain.  From  this  period  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons  there  was  a  space  of  time  when  the  Briton  was  left 
alone,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  London  ceased  to 
be  the  important  commercial  town  which  it  had  grown  to  be. 
After  tho  Saxon  invasion  we  do  not  hear  of  the  city  being 
ravaged,  and  it  possibly  held  its  own  under  the  various  vicissi- 
tudes it  had  to  pass  through,  although  Dr  Guest  writi  that 
"good  reason  may  be  given  for  the  belief  that  even  London 
itself  for  a  while  lay  desolate  and  uninhabited"  (Arcliscologicat 
Journal,  xix.  219).  About  449  or  450  the  invaders  first  settled 
in  Britain,  and  in  457  Hengist  and  Msc  fought  against  the 
Britons  at  Cray  ford,  driving  them  out  of  Kent.  The  vanquished 
fled  to  London  in  great  terror,  and  apparently  found  a  shelter 
there.1  The  Saxons  dishked-walled  towns,  and  in  many  instances- 
they  destroyed  those  which  they  conquered.  This  was  not  doue  in 
London,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  Britons  may  have  been  able 
to  purchase  their  freedom  from  destruction.  "We  have,  however, 
little  or  no  data  upan  which  we  can  form  an  opinion.  Mr  Kemble 
wrote  of  towns  generally  that  the  Saxons  neither  cared  to  take 
possession  of  them  nor  took  tho  trouble  to  destroy  them.  They 
enslaved  the  inhabitants  or  expelled  them,  as  a  mere  necessary  pre- 
caution and  preliminary  to  their  own  peaceable  possession  (Saxons 
in  England,  ii  29G).  Tho  only  question  is  wliether  London, 
being  an  exceptional  city,  had  an  exceptional  fate.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  are  several  small  havens  whose  names  have 
remained  to  us,  such  as  Rothcrhith,  Lnmbhith  (Lambeth),  Chelchith 
(Chelsea),  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  tho  Saxon  who  would  not 
settle  in  the  city  itself  associated  himself  with  theso  small  open 
spots.  Places  were  thus  founded  over  a  largo  space  which 
otherwise   might   have   remained   unsettled.     At    what   time   the 

'  If  Ulfl  Len<1on>t)nrg  here  mentioned  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  Is  not  London' 
mouth  ot  llii*  Tliamei  (or  Southwark),  tho  fugitives  must  have  crossed  tho  river, 
and  If  bo  this  Is  additional  reason  for  believing  that  there  wai  then  a  bridge. 
'Hie  UTIM  manning  will  apply  to  what  la  related  further  on.  of  the  Dunes  cr.*s!nr 
to  Surrey  In  the  year  861,  us  it  la  not  likely  that  a  ferry  would  suffice  en  thw 
oecnilons.  Moreover,  a  bridge  Is  i&ortly  after  specially  nicnUoned  by  the 
curoulckr. 
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Uaxons  got  ovtr  their  repugnance  and  battled  in  London  we 
•annot  say,  but  the  city  is  described  by  Bede  as  being  in  604 
the  metropolis  of  :he  East  Saxons,  and  an  emporium  of  many 
peoples  who  came  to  it  by  sea  and  land.  The  relics  of  Roman 
London  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  very  numerous  ;  but  we  know 
nothing  of  the  inhabitants.  There  b  little  human  interest  in  the 
history.  When  we  come  to  Saxon  London  this  position  is  reversed. 
There  are  no  remains  worthy  of  notice,  but  there  is  abundance  of 
life.  LondoD  appears  to  have  held  a  very  exceptional  position,  mid 
to  have  been  somewhat  like  a  German  free  city.  The  Londoner 
within  his  strong  walls  defied  the  invader,  and  the  Dane  frequently 
attempted  to  conquer  the  city  in  vain.  Mr  Freeman  does  justice  to 
the  stout  heart  of  the  Londoner,  and  calls  London  dm  period 

"the  stronghold  of  English  freedom."  The  Saxon  Chronicle  has 
little  to  tell  of  London  between  the  5th  and  9th  centuries.  The 
great  change  accomplished  by  Augustine,  in  converting  the  Jutes 
and  the  Saxons  to  Christianity,  is  recorded  in  a  few  short  linos  j 
and* we -are  told  that  in  the  year  604  Augustine  conseer 
bishops,  Mellitus  and  Justus,  and  that  Ethelbert,  king  &f  Kent, 
gave  Mellitus  a  bishop's  see  at  London,  then  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  East  Saxons,  whose  king,  Siebert,  was  a  tributary  of  his 
uncle  the  king  of  Kent.  What  became  of  the  cathedral  wfiich  we 
may  suppose  to  have  existed  in  London  during  the  later  Romun 
period  we  cannot  tell,  but  we  may  guess  that  it  was  do-: 
the  heathen  Saxons.  Bede  records  that  the  church  of  St  . 
built  by  Ethelbert,  and  from  that  time  to  this  a  cathedr.il  d 
to  St  Paul  has  stood  upon  the  hill  looking  down  on  [ 
Mellitus  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  see  of  London  by  Cedda,  who  was  succeeded  by  Wina.  Then 
came  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  better  known  as  the 
sainted  Erkenwald,  whose  shrine  was  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  old 
St  Paul's.  He  died  on  April  30,  693,  a  day  which  was  kept  in 
memory  in  his  cathedral  by  special  offices,  .  We  must  now  [  &sfl 
over  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  to  the  time  when  the  Danes 
wore  harassing  the  country  after  the  death  of  Egbert.  The 
chronicler  records  that  in  the  year  839  there  was  a  great  slaughter 
i*.t  London,  but  he  gives  no  particulars.  In  851  the  Danes  plundered 
the  city  and  made  themselves  masters  of  it.  Sharon  Turner  quotes 
a  conveyance  of  a  place  in  London  dated  857,  which  gives  a  slight 
piece  of  local  information  [Anglo- Sax&ns,  ii.  575).  The  name  of 
the  place  was  Ceolraandingehaga,  and  it  was  situated  not  far  from 
the  West  Gate.  We  cannot  tell  whether  Ludgate  was  meant  or 
Rome  other  gate  which  marked  the  extent  of  the  liberties  on  the 
west.  In  871  the  chronicler  affirms  that  Alfred  fought  nine  great 
battles  .against  the  Danes  in  the  kingdom  south  of  the  Thames,  and 
that  the  West  Saxons  made  peace  with  them.  In  the  next  year 
the  Danes  went  from  Reading  to  London,  and  there  took  up  their 
winter  quarters^  Then  the  Mercians  made  peace  with  them.  In  8S6 
Alfred  overcame  the  Danes,  restored  London  to  its  inhabitants, 
rebuilt  its  walls,  reannexed  the  city  to  Mercia,  and  committed  it 
to  Ethelred,  alderman  of  Mercia,  Then,  as  the  chronicler  writes, 
"all  the  Angle  race  turned  to  him  (Alfred)  that  were  not  in  bondage 
of  the  Danish  men."  In  896  the  Londoners  came  off  victorious  in 
their  encounters  with  the  Danes.  The  king  obstructed  the  river  so. 
that  the  enemy  could  not  bring  up  their  ships,  and  they  therefore 
abandoned  them.  The  Londoners  broke  up  some,  and  brought  the 
strongest  and  best  to  London.  In  912  Ethelred,  the  alderman  of 
the  Mercians,  who  had  been  placed  in  authority  by  Alfred,  died, 
and  Edward  the  Elder  took  possession  of  London  and  Oxford, 
"  and  all  the  lands  which  thereto  belonged."  Again  we  find  a  break 
in  the  continuity  of  the  history,  and  pass  on  to  the  year  959,  ■■  hen 
King  Edgar  gave  Dunstan  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  and  afterwards 
that  of  London.  In  962  there  wa3  a  great  fever  and  mortality  in 
Ixmdon,  and  St  Paul's  was  burnt.  It  was,  however,  founded  again 
in.  the  same  year.  In  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.  the  Danes  were 
more  successful  in  their  operations  against  London,  but  the 
inhabitants  resisted  stoutly.  Snorre  the  Icelander  tells  us  that 
th  0  nes  fortified  Southward  with  ditch  and  rampart,  which  the 
English  assailed  in  vain.  In  982  London  was  burnt,  and  in  994 
Olaf  and  Swein  fthe  father  of  Canute)  came  with  ninety-four  ships 
■-<•  it.  They  tried  to  set  the  city  on  fire,  but  the  townsmen 
..:  more  harm  than  they  ."ever  weened."  The  ch 
adds  that  'the  holy  Mother  of  God  on  that  day  mam.  I  I 
her  mercy  to  the  townsmen,  and  delivered  them  from  their  foes." 
i'  s.went  from  the  town  and  ravaged  the  neighbourhood,  so 
that  in  tho  end  the  king  and  his  witan  agreed  to  give  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  to  be  relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  In 
r  1009  the  Danes  frequently  attacked  London,  but  they  had 
no  Buccess,  and  fared  ill  in  their  attempts.  The  Londoners  with- 
stood Swein  in  1013,  but  in  the  end  they  submitted  and  gave  him 
hostages.  «Three  years  after  this,  Ethelred  died  in  London,  and 
such  of  the  witan  is  were  there  and  the  townsmen  cho.se  Edmund 
Ironside  for  king,  although  the  witan  outside  Loudon  had  elected 
Canute.  Canute's  ships  were  tfc  t  <:.  owich  on  tlnir  way  to 
London,  where  they  soon  afterwards  arrived.  The  Danes  at  once  set 
to  work  to  dig  a  great  ditch  by  Southwark,  and  then  dragg  I  th<  ir 
ships  throngh  to  the  west  sidt  of  the  bridge.     They  v  ere  able  oftei 


this  to  keep  the  inhabitants  from  either  going  ir  or  out  of  the  town. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  after  fighting  obstinately  both  by  land 
water,  the  Danes  had  to  raise  the  siege  of  London,- and  take   111  ■ 

ships  to  the  river  Orwell.  After  a  glorious  reign  of  seven  months 
Edmund  died  in  London,  and  Canute  became  master  of  England. 
The  tribute  which  tbe-townsmen  of  London  had  to  pay  was  £10,500, 
about  one-seventh  of  the  amount  which  was  paid  by  all  the  rest  ol 
the  English  natioD.  This  '.hews  the  growing  importance  of  the 
town,  from  this  time  there  appears  to  have  been  a  pen. 
Danish  settlement  in  London.  There  is  but  little  more  to  be  said 
of  the  history  of  Saxon  London  than  that  Edward  the  Confessor 
held  his  witanagemot  there,  and  built  and  consecrated  the  Abbej 
of  Westminster.  During  the  later  part  of  the  Saxon  period  West- 
minster  (originally  Thorney  Island)  had  been  growing  into  some 
importance.  Tradition  affirmed  that  on  the  site  of  Westminster 
Abbey  a  temple  of  Apollo  once  stood,  which  was  destroyed  -  by  an 
-juake  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  Out  of  the 
ruins  King  Lucius,  founded  a  church,  170  a  :<.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  imagined  that  the  monks,  finding  that  the  Londoners 
pretended  to  a  temple  of  Diana  where  St  Pauls  new  stands,  did  not 
u  h  to  be  behind  hand  in  antiquity  {ParerUaZia,  p.  296).  The 
figment  respecting  King  Lucius  is  of  about  equal  authority.  There 
is  more  reason  for  believing  that  Siebert,  king  of  the  East  Saxons, 
may  have  built,  as  Stow  says  he  did;  "a  church  to  the  honour  of 
God  and  St  Peter,  on  the  west  side*of  the  city  of  London."  His 
sons  relapsed  into  Idol  itry,  and  left  the  church  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Danes.  In  a  charter  of  King  Edgar,  dated  951,  the  original  boundary 
of  Westminster  is  clearly  defined.  This  charter  is  marked  by 
Kemble  as  doubtful  {Codex  Dipt.,  dlxix.);  but,  if  not  of  the  date 
given,    it  is   b  I    n  I  by  i  uthorities  to  be   of   great 

antiquity.  Edward  the  Confessor  took  a  particular  interest  in 
Westminster,  and  occupied  much  time  in  superintending  the 
erection  of  a  new  church  there.  On  Childermas  Day^December  28) 
1065  the  monastery  was  consecrated,  and  on  the  following  '*  twelfth 
mass  eve"  the  king  died,  being  buried  on  the  next  day  in  the  new 
church.  The,  abbot  of  Westminsters  manor  is  fully  described  in 
Domesday,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  a  palace,  so  that  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  Confessor  lived  in  the  monastery  itself.  With 
regard  to  the  buildings  of  London  we  afe  left  to  conjecture.  As 
several  of  the  Saxon  kings  lived  in  the  city,  we  must  conclude  that 
they  possessed  a  palace  of  some  kind,  and  around  this  other  build- 
iugs  would  arise.  A  port  such  as  London  naturally  drew  foreigners 
from  all  parts,  and  various  communities  of  these  strangers  are 
believed  to  have  settled  here  as  early  as  the  8th  century.  With 
regard  to  the  government  of  the  city  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
many  of  its  institutions  are  due  to  Alfred  the  Great,  although  Mr 
Coote  with  great  ingenuity  traces  them  back  to  the  ordinances  of 
the  Roman  municipium.  The  famous  dooms  of  the  city  of  London 
(Athelstan)  are  stated  in  the  preamble  to  be  the  ordinance  o£ 
"the  bishops  and  the  reeves  belonging  to  London."  William  the 
Conqueror's  charter,  which  he  granted  soon  after  his  accession,  is 
addressed  to  William  the  bishop  and  Godfrey  the  portreeve.  The 
office  of  portreeve  had  then  been  long  established,  although  V.e 
know  but  little  of  its  origin.  It  was  usually  an  office  of  popular 
election,  but  the  king  often  interfered  in  the  appointment.  Con- 
siderably more  than  a  century  had  elapsed  after  the  Conquest  before 
the  title  of  portreeve  gave  way  to  that  of  mayor,  as  the  designation 
of  the  chief  officer  of  the  city  of  London. 

Norman  (1066-1 1 54).— After  the  battle  of  Hastings  certain  of  the 
defeated  chiefs  retired  upon  London  and  urged  the  men  in  power  to 
resist  the  Norman,  and  set  up  Edgar  Atheling  as  king,  which,  as 
the  Saxon  chronicler  says,  (twas  indeed  his  natural  right."  On 
hearing  of  this  action  William  marched  towards  London,"  and  was 
attacked  by  the  Saxon  party  at  Southwark,  who  were  repulsed  by 
the  Norman  horse,  but  with  sueh  loss  to  the  latter  that  William 
thought  it  imprudent  to  lay  siege  tu  the  city  at  that  time.  The 
Londoners  began  now  to  see  the  hopelessness  of  their  cause,  and 
Archbishop  Eldred,  and  Edgar,  and  Earh  Edwin  and  Jlorkere, 
and  "the  best  men  of  London*'  repaired  to  Berkhampsteaii 
they  submitted  themselves  and  swore  fealty  to  the  Conqueror.  One 
of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Conqueror  was  to  commence  the  • 
of  a- citadel  which  should  overawe  the  citizens  and  give  him  the 
command  of  the  city.  Some  writers  have  supposed  fhat  King 
Alfred  erected  a  palace  or  castle  on  the  site  of  the  Tower,  but 
without  sufficient  authority,  and  a  writer  ia  the  Quarterly  Review 
(art.  "Middlesex,"  vol.  d.  p.  -iS'noU)  says,  "the  Tower  almost  cer- 
tainly stands  on  foreshore  which  was  not  dry  land  befi 
Conquest."  As  the  Tower  waa  situated  ai  tho  eastern  limit  I  f  the 
city,  so  not  far  from  the  western  extremity  was  built  a  strong 
fortification  called  Baynard's  Castle  after  its  founder  Baynard,  one 
of  the  followers  of  the  Conqueror.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign 
William  granted  the  remarkable  charter  written  in  Anglo-Saxon 
which  still  exists  among  the  archives  of  the  city  of  London.  There 
are  but  four  lines  and  a  quarter,  and  tlie  size  of  the  slip  of  parch- 
ment is  only  6  inches  by  1  inch.  It  runs  thus — "  William  the  king 
greets  William  the  bishop,  G<  re,* and  all  the  bur- 

gesses within  Loudon,  both  I  >    ,  And  1  graut  tlnafi 
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they  lie  all  law-worth,  as  they  were  in  Edwnn}  the  king's  Jays. 
Am!  1  will  that  each  child  bu  his  father's  heir  after  his  father's 
days.  Ami  I  will  not  sulfur  that  any  man  do  you  wrong,  God  keep 
yi  n."  William  Stigaud,  the  bishop  of  London,  wis  a  Norman,  and 
l-o.sibly  hail  some  inlluenco  with  the  king  in  obtaining  this  charter. 
A  wonderful  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  cities  of  the 
country  almost  immediately  followed  the  advent  of  the  civilizing 
Wurman,  Within  a  lew  years  the  whole  area  of  London  must  have 
been  changed,  and  handsome  buildings  arose  as  if  by  magic  in  all 
purta  of  the  city.  Many  Normans  had  settled  in  'London  during 
llic  reign  of  .Edward  the  Confessor,  but  after  the  Conquest  they 
swarmed  in  and  naturally  became  the  dominant  party  In  August 
1077  occurred  a  most  extensive  fire,  such  a  one,  Bays  the  Chronicle, 
as  "  never  was  before  since  London  was  founded."  This  constant 
burning  uf  large  portions  of  the  city  is  a  marked  feature  of  its  early 
history*  and  wo  must  remember  that,  although  stone  buildings  were 
rUingon  all  sides,  these  were  churches,  monasteries,  and  other  public 
«i liMooa ;  the  ordinary  houses  remained  as  before,  small  wooden 
structures.  The  White  Tower,  the  famous  keop  of  tho  Tower  of 
J^mdou,  wis  commenced  by  Gundulph,  bishop  of  Rochester,  about 
tlw  yutir  1078.  In  1083  the  old  cathedral  of  St  Paul's  was  com- 
hiuiwed  on  the  site  of  the  church  which  Ethelbert  is  said  to  have 
rounded  in  G10.  Hut  four  years  afterwards  the  chronicler  tells 
us  "  the  holy  monastery  of  St  I'aul,  the  episcopal  see  of  London,  was 
1-urnt,  and  many  other  monasteries,  and  the  greatest  and  fairest 
part  of  the  whole  city."  In  this  same  year  (1087)  William  the  Con- 
*|ii»;ror  died.  In  1090  a  tremendous  hurricane  passed  over  London, 
and  blew  down  six  hundred  houses  and  many  churches.  The  Tower 
was  injured,  and  a  portion  of  tta  roof  of  the  church  of  St  Maryde-Bow, 
Cheapsido,  was  carried  oil' and  fell  some  distance  away,  being  forced 
into  tho  ground  as  much  as  20  feet,  a  proof  of  the  badness  of  the 
thoroughfares  as  well  as  of  the  forec  of  the  wind.  William  Rufus 
inherited  from  his  father  a  love  for  building,  and  in  the  year  1097 
lin  exacted  large  sums  of  moneyfrom  his  subjects  with  the  object  of 
carrying  on  some  of  the  undertakings  he  had  in  hand.  These  were 
the  waHiug  round  of  tho  Tower,  the  rebuilding  of  London  Bridge, 
which  hail  been  almost  destroyed  by  a  Hood,  and  the  erection  of  the 
great  work  with  which  his  namo  is  most  generally  associated, 
Westminster  Hall.  In  1100  Rufus  was  slain,  and  Henry  I.  was 
trowned  in  London.  This  king  granted  to  the  citizens  their  first 
real  charter,  in  which  lie  promised  to  observe  the  laws  of  the 
Confessor  and  to  redress  many  special  grievances;  but  he  paid  little 
attention  to  his  engagements,  and  constantly  violated  the  articles 
of  his  charter.  When  Stephen  seized  the  crown  on  the  death  of 
Henry  I.,  he  tried  successfully  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  people 
of  London.  He  published  a  charter  confirming  in  general  terms 
tho  one  granted  by  Henry,  aii'l  commanding  that  the  good  laws  of 
Kdward  the  Confessor  should  be  observed.  The  citizens,  however, 
did  not  obtain  their  rightJ  without  paying  for  them,  and  in-  the 
year  1139  they  paid  Stephen  one  hundred  marks  of  silver  to  enable 
them  to  choose  their  own  sheriffs.  In  this  reign  the  all-power- 
ful ness  of  tho  Londoners  is  bmught  very  prominently  forward. 
Stephen  became  by  the  shifting  fortune  of  war  a  prisoner,  and  the 
empress  Matilda  might,  if  she  had  had  the  wisdom  to  favour  the 
citizens,  have  held  the  throne,  which  was  hers  by  right  of  birth. 
She,  however,  made  them  her  enemies  by  delivering  up  the  office  of 
justiciary  of  London  and  the  sheriffwick  to  her  partisan  Geoffrey, 
carl  of  Essex,  and  attempting  to  reduce  the  citizens  to  the  enslaved 
condition  of  the  rest  of  tho  country.  This  made  her  influential 
cnumies,  who  soon  afterwards  replaced  Stephen  upon  the  throne. 
The  Norman  era  closes  with  the  death  of  Stephen,  1154. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  tho  great  number  of  ecclesiastical 
foundations  winch  marked  the  Norman  period,  and  will  hero 
note  :?/ime  of  the  chief  of  these,  to  show  how  completely  the  new 
buildings  must  havo  changed  the  whole  appearance  of  London,  and 
raised  it  from  a  mean  congregation  of  houses  to  the  rank  of  a  city, 
hiving  features  of  considerable  architectural  merit.  The  college  of 
St  Martiudc-Grand  within  Aldcrsgate  was  founded  in  the  year  1056, 
and  its  rights  were  confirmed  by  the  Conqueror  irr  the  second  year 
of  his  reign.  Ho  gave  the  dean  and  secular  priests  more  land,  and 
added  to  their  privileges.  A  nunnery  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
dedicated  to  St  Leonard,  near  Bromley,  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Will  jam  the  Conqueror  by  William,  bishop  of  London,  for  a  prioress 
and  nine  nuns,  and  in  Stephen's  reign  Sir  William  Mounttitchet 
founded  an  abbey  at  Stratford  Langton,  which  was  subsequently 
known  as  West  Ham  Priory.  In  1082  a  convent  of  monks  dedicated 
to  St  Saviour  waa  founded  at  Bermondsey  by  Alwin  Child,  a  wealthy 
Citizen,  and  seven  years  afterwards  somo  Cluniac  monks  came  from 
h'i anee  and  settled  in  the  new  convent,  of  which  one  of  them  was 
chosen  the  first  prior.  In  1094  William  Hufus  added  the  manor  of 
liermondsey  to  the  other  benefactions  of  this  fortunate  monastery, 
which  became  very  powerful,  and  was  frequently  used  as  a  royal 
residence.  At  Clcrkenwell  two  religions  houses  were  established 
in  the  year  1100,  viz.,  tho  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  priory  of  St  Mary  for  uuns  of  the  Benedii  tin.: 
order.  It  was  said  that  tho  nnmber  of  monasteries  built  in  tho 
reign  of  Henry  I.  was  so  great  that  si  most  all  the  labourer;  became 


bricklayers  and  carpenters,  aud  there  was  some  discontent  in  con- 
sequence. Matilda  or  Maud,  the  wife  of  Henry  I.,  was  much 
interested  in  the  foundation  of  these  religious  houses.  She  estab- 
lished tho  priory  of  Holy  Trinity,  called  Christ  Church,  which  waa 
situated  to  the  north  of  Aldgate,  in  1103,  and  about  1110  two 
hospitals,  one  for  lepers  at  St  Giles's-in-the-Fields,  and  the  other 
for  cripples  at  Cripple-gate.  The  priory  of  St  Bartholomew  waa 
founded  a  few  years  earlier,  and  the  Benedictine  nunnery  of  St 
John  the  Baptist  at  Halliwcll  near  Shoreditch  soon  afterwards. 
The  Knights  Templars  made  their  first  habitation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  in  1118,  and  did  not  remove  from  Holboru  to  Fleet 
Street  until  nearly  seventy  years  afterwards.  The  royal  hospital  of 
St  Katherine's  at  the  Tower  was  originally  founded  by  Matilda,  wife 
of  King  Stephen,  and  the  famons  St  Stephen's  chapel  at  West- 
minster owes  its  origin  to  tho  king  himself.  It  was,  however, 
rebuilt  by  Edward  11.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  list  tbat  a 
large  proportion  of  these  buildings  were  outside  the  walls,  and 
this  shows  how  extensive  the  outskirts  of  the  city  had  become  in 
Norman  times.  No  doubt  many  of  these  religious  persons  sought 
out  somewhat  quiet  neighbourhoods,  but  around  each  of  them 
would  naturally  grow  up  villages  formed  by  those  who  were  chiefly 
dependent  upon  the  monks  and  nuns. 

Plantage.vet  (1154-1485).  —  Henry  II.  appears  to  have  be<ra 
to  a  certain  extent  prejudiced  against  the  citizens  of  London  on 
account  of  their  attitude  towards  his  mother,  and  he  treated  them 
with  some  severity.  On  several  occasions  he  exacted  large  sums  from 
the  city,  which,  although  they  wereeuphemistically  styled  dona^  can- 
not be  considered  as  free  gifts.  The  severity  appears  to  have  been 
necessary,  and  was  attended  with  good  results.  The  streets  were  in 
a  most  dangerous  condition  at  night,  and  bands  of  a  hundred  and 
more  would  sally  forth  to  rob  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  Ln  1175 
some  of  these  men  were  taken  prisoners,  and  one  of  them  was 
found  to  be  a  citizen  of  good  credit  and  considerable  wealth 
named  "John  the  Olde."  He  offered  the  king  five  hundred 
marks  for  his  life,  but  Henry  was  inflexible,  and  after  the  man  had 
been  hanged  the  city  became  more  quiet.  In  1176  the  rebuilding 
of  Loudon  Bridge  with  stone  was  commenced  by  Peter  of  Cole- 
church.  This  was  the  bridge  which  after  much  subsequent  tinker- 
ing was  pulled  down  early  in  the  present  century.  It  consisted  of 
twenty  stone  arches  and  a  drawbridge.  There  was  a  gatehouse 
at  each  end  and  a  chapel  or  crypt  in  the  centre,  dedicated  to 
St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  in  which  Peter  of  Colechurch  the 
architect  was  buried  in  1205.  In  1184  the  Knights  Templars 
removed  from  Holborn  to  the  New  Temple  in  Fleet  Street, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  beautiful  Temple  church  waa 
built.  All  this  activity  of  building  proves  that  the  citizens  were 
wealthy  and  their  city  handsome.  This  is  cottoborated  by  tho 
interesting  work  of  Fitzstcphen,  the  monk  of  Canterbury,  which 
was  written  at  this  time.  Fitzstephen  lias  left  us  the  first  picture 
of  London,  and  a  very  vivid  one  it  is.  He  speaks  of  its  wealth, 
commerce,  grandeur,  and  magnificence, — of  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  the  beauty  of  the  gardens,  the  sweet,  clear,  and  salubrious 
springs,  the  flowing  streams,  and  the  pleasant  clack  of  the  water- 
mills.  Even  the  vast  forest  of  Middlesex,  with  its  densely  wooded 
thickets,  its  coverts  of  game,  stags,  fallow  deer,  boars,  and  wild  bulls 
is  pressed  into  the  description  to  give  a  contrast  which  shall 
enhance  the  prosperous  beauty  of  the  city  itself.  Fitzstepheu's 
account  of  the  sports  of  the  people  is  particularly  interesting.  He 
tells  how,  when  the  great  marsh  that  washed  the  walls  of  the  city 
ou  the  north  (Moorfields)  was  frozen  over,  the  young  men  went  out 
to  slide  and  skate  and  sport  on  the  ice.  Skates  made  of  bones  have 
been  dug  up  of  late  years  in  this  district.  This  sjtort  was  allowed 
to  fall  into  disuse,  and  was  not  again  prevalent  until  it  was  intro- 
duced  from  Holland  after  the  Restoration.  In  the  first  year  of 
Richard  I.  the  court  of  aldermen  ordained  that  for  the  future 
houses  bhould  not  I*  built  of  wood,  but  that  they  should  havo  an 
outside  wall  of  stone  raised  16  feet  from  the  ground,  and  be  covered 
with  slate  or  baked  tile.  This  ordinance  must  have  fallen  intodesoe. 
tilde,  for  the  houses  continued  largely  to  be  built  of  wood.  We 
learn  that  most  of  the  houses  were  plastered  and  whitewashed. 
One  of  the  earliest  objections  which  the  Ixmdoners  made  to  the  uw 
of  sen-coal  was  that  the  smoke  from  it  blackened  the  white  walls  o( 
their  buildings.  The  first  mayor  of  London  was  Henry  Fits  Alwin, 
who  was  elected  in  1189,  and  held  the  office  until  1212.  * 

London  had  to  pay  heavily  towards  Richard's  ransom  ;  and,  when 
the  king  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  London  after  his  release  from 
imprisonment,  a  German  nobleman  is  said  to  have  remarked  that 
had  the  emperor  known  of  the  wealth  of  England  he  would  have 
insisted  on  a  larger  sum.  The  Londoners  were  the  more  glad  to 
welcome  Richard  back  in  that  the  head  of  tho  regency,  Longcharon, 
bishop  of  Ely,  was  very  unpopular  from  the  encroachments  he  made 
upon  the  city  with  his  works  at  the  Tower.  The  first  charter  by 
which  tho  city  claims  the  jurisdiction  and  conscrvaney  of  the  river 

J  Ho  was  fii-sf  admitted  to  the  chief  Timgistniry  as  bailiff,  and  there  appears  ta 
hive  been  considerable  variety  la  the  titlta  u;e*l  at  this  time.  We  bairn  from  tfae 
Liber  Mhm  taut  tin;  ch*<:f  officer  wan  soqklIuks  called  "  justiciar"  and  "  ctnua> 
berlata  ' 
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Thames  was  granted  by  Richard  I.'  John  granted  sovernl  charters 
to  the  city,  and  it  was  expressly  stipulated  iu  Magna  Charts  that 
the  city  of  London  should  have  all  its  ancient  privileges  and  free 
customs.  The  citizens  opjKised  the  king  during  the  wars  of  the 
barons.  In  the  year  1215  the  barons  having  received  intelligence 
secretly^  that  they  might  enter  London  with  ease  through  Aldgate, 
which  wfes  then  iu  a  very  ruinous  state,  removed  their  camp  from 
Bedford  to  Ware,  and  shortly  after  marched  into  the  city  in  the 
night-time.  Ifaving  succeeded  in  their  object,  they  determined 
that  so  important  a  gate  should  no  longer  remain  iu  a  defenceless 
condition.  They  therefore  spoiled  the  religious  houses  and  robbed 
the  monastery  coffers  in  order  to  have  means  wherewith  to  rebuild 
it  Much  of  the  material  was  obtained  from  the  destroyed  houses 
of  the  unfortunate  Jews,  but  the  stone  for  the  bulwarks  was  ob- 
tained from  Caen,  and  the  small  bricks  or  tiles  from  Flanders. 
The  church  of  St  Mary  Overy  (now  St  Saviour's),  Southwark,  was 
begun  in  the  year  1209,  and  in  1221  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
lady  chapel  at  Westminster  Abbey  was  laid  by  Henry  III.  We  have 
alluded  to  the  great  change  iu  the  aspect  of  London  and  its  sur- 
roundings made  during  the  Norman  period  by  the  establishment  of  a 
targe  number  of  monasteries.  A  Stvjl  more  important  change  in  the 
configuration  of  the  interior  of  Loudon  was  mode  in  the  13th  century, 
when  the  various  orders  of  the  friars  established  themselves  there. 
The  Benedictine  monks  preferred  secluded  sites;  the  Augustinians 
did  not  cultivate  seclusiou  so  strictly;  but  the  friars  chose  the  interior 
of  towns  by  preference.  The  Black,  Preaching,  or  Dominican  Friars 
settled  near  Holborn,  iu  what  was  afterwards  Lincoln's  Inn,  in 
1221,  and  removed  to  the  ward  of  Castle  Baynard  in  1276,  when  the 
tity  wall  was  rebuilt  to  enlarge  their  boundaries.  The  district 
where  the  friary  was  built  still  retains  its  name.  In  1224  John 
Iivyn  or  E win  made  over  to  the  Grey  Friars  (or  Franciscans)  an 
estate  situated  in  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Within  and  in  the  parish 
of  St  Nicholas  in  the  Shambles,  and  on  this  site  the  first  convent 
of  the  order  was  erected.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Blue 
Coat  School.  "  In  1241  the  White  Friars  or  Carmelites  settled  in  a 
precinct  or  liberty  between  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand  which  still 
retains  their  .name.  In  1253  the  Austin  Friars  or  Friars  Eremites 
were  founded  in  Broad  Street  ward,  and  the  last  of  these  friaries  to  be 
established  was  that  of  theiCrutched  orCrossed  Friars  in  129S.  By 
the  establishment  of  these  religious  houses  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
area  of  London  was  occupied  by  convents  and  hospitals.  This  is 
the  most  marked  characteristic  of  Planfngenet  Loudon.  We  have 
no  record  of  the  date  at  which  Temple  Bar  first  marked  out  the  ex- 
tent of  the  liberties  of  the  city,  but  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  14th 
century  Fleet  Street  was  described  as  being  in  the  suburbs.  Dur- 
ing the  Norman  period  the  road  from  the  city  to  Westminster  was 
quite  open,  but  soon  afterwards  a  commencement  was  made  in 
building.  The  Savoy  was  built  in  1245  by  Peter,  earl  of  Savoy  and 
Richmond,  uncle  of  Eleanor,  wife  of  He*nry  III. ;  and  in  this  king's 
reign  the  friars  of  the  order  of  St  Mary  de  Arena  are  supposed  to 
have  established  themselves  near  the  site  of  Durham  House  (n6w 
the  Adclphi).  About  the  same  time  William  Marshal,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, founded  and  endowed  a  hospital  and  convent  called  St  Mary 
Kouncivah  at  the  village  of  Charing,  so  that  iu  Henry  III.'s  reign 
there  must  have  been  several  houses  on  the  line  of  route  to  West- 
minster. Fitzstephen  describes  the  latter  place  as  follows  : — "  On 
the  wesfalso,  higher  up  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  royal  palace  rears 
its  head,  an  incomparable  structure,  furnished  with  a  breastwork 
and  bastions,  situated  iu  a  populous  suburb,  at  a  distance  of  two 
miles  from  the  city."  Lu  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  mayor 
oirendcd  the  king>  and  the  citizens  were  for  a  time  depriv-  i  of 
their  right  of  electing  their  chief  magistrate.  Gregory  dc  Rojccsley 
the  mayor,  the  sheriffs,  the  aldermen,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
city  were  summoned  to  appear  on  the  29th  June  1285  before  John 
de  Kirkeby,  treasurer,  and  the  other  justiciars  of  the  king  in  the 
Tower  of  London  for  the  purpose  of  holdiug  inquests  there.  Now 
the  mayor  held  that  he  was  not  bound  to  answer  such  a  summons 
-is  this  unless  he  had  forty  days'  notice,  so  he  resigned  his  mayoralty 
at  Allhallows,  Barking,  and  delivered  the  common  seal  ot  the  city 
to  Stephen  Aswy  and  other  aldermen,  and  then  entered  the  Tower 
.vith.the  rest  as  an  alderman  only.  This  action  incensed  the  king 
greatly,  and  John  do  Kirkeby  was  commanded  to  take  over  the 
mayoralty,  a  warden  being  appointed  by  the  royal  authority.  This 
■arrangement  continued  until  1297,  when  Edward  granted  the  prayer 
of  the  citizens,  and  allowed  them  again  to  elect  a  mayor.  Royal 
wardens  had  61!sd  the  mayor's  seat  from  1265  to  12CS,  but  in  the 
£rst  cnartcr  of  Edward  I.  the'following  concession  was  made  : — "Also 
chat  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  London  shall  not  be  taken  into  the 
Jand  of  his  lordship  the  king  for  any  personal  trespass  or  i>ersonal 
jadgment  of  any  officer  of  the  said  city  ;  and  that  no  warden  shall 
in  the  same  on  such  pretext  he  appointed"  {Liber  Albitsy  trans- 
lated by  Riley,  pp.  14,  131).  In  1285  the  first  attempt  was  mado*.; 
to  supply  London  with  water  artificially,  and  the  great  conduit  in 
(West  Cheap  (or  Cheanside)  was  commonced.  This  lead  cistern^ 
which  was  castellated  with  stone,  was  supplied  with  water  conveyed 
in  leaden  pipes  from  Tyburn.  Soon  afterwards  a'nobler  building 
Y?&3  erecttd  in  Cheanside.  _  In  1290  the  beloved  Eleanor" of  Castile 


died,  and  her  husband  erected  stone  crosses  where  her  body  had 
rested.  Two  of  these  crosses  were  iu  London,  mill  there  hs  sonn- 
little  dilliculty  in  understanding  why  tiro  two  stations  were  so  inrar 
each  other.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  body  really  rbtftud  at 
St  I'aul's  Cathedral.  Cheapsido  Cross  was  erected  by  Michael  of 
Canterbury,  and  cost  £300,  and  dialing  Cross,  the  most  sumptuous 
of  the  series,  cost  £450.  It  was  cotnmuuoed  by  Kichard  de  Crundale, 
and  completed  alter  his  death  by  Kogcr  de  CiumUile.  In  this  aai  t< 
,  year  (121*0)  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Kuglaud.  The  district  ill 
Loudon  iu  which  they  had  lived  since  William  the  Conqueror's  dny 
came  to  be  called  the  Old  Jewry,  but  when  the  Jews  relumed  tu> 
England  after  many  centuries  of  exile  most  of  them  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aldgate. 

Smith  held  is  mentioned  by  Fitzstephen  as  a  market  for  horses, 
and  from  this  writer  wc  obtain  its  correct  etymology  (the  smooth 
held).  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it  hail  become  known  as 
the  place  for  executions.  Close  by  a  grove  of  elm  tires  that  gave 
their  name  to  the  place  Sir  William  Wallace  was  executed  iu  the 
year  1305,  and  there  also  Mortimer  experienced  a  similar  fa  to  five 
and  twenty  years  afterwards.  The  history  of  Smithfield  from  that 
day  has  been  a  record  of  executions,  jousts,  aud  markets. 

In  1313  the  celebrated  order  of  the  Knights  Templar  fill,  and 
Edward  II.  gave  their  house  in  Fleet  Street  to  Ay  liter  do  Valence, 
carl  of  Pembroke.  At  the  carl's  death  the  properly  passed  to  the 
Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  leased  the  Inner  and  Middle 
Temples  to  the  students  of  the  common  law  and  the  Outer  Temple 
to  Walter  Staplcton,  bishop  of  Exeter,  aud  lord  treasurer.  The 
Charterhouse  stands  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  hod  Wen  used  in 
1349  as  a  burial-place  for  the  thousands  who  died  iu  that  your  of  the 
plague.  In  1371  Sir  A\  alter  Manny  founded  there  a  priory  of  Car- 
thusian monks. 

One  of  those  pageants  for  which  the  sheets  of  London  were  so 
famous  took  place  in  1356  when  Edward  the  Black  Prince  brought 
the  French  king  John  a  prisoner  from  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  do  more  Ulan  allude  to  this  here,  as  the  incident 
is  a  part  of  English  history. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  ono  of  the  greatest  Lon- 
doners that  ever  lived.  The  life  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  throws  o 
living  interest  around  the  several  pi. .cos  with  which  he  was  nssoci* 
ated.  His  father  was  a  vintner  in  Thames  Street,  the  garden  p4 
whose  house  was  bounded  by  the  Wall  Brook.  In  1374  Chaucer 
was  appointed  comptroller  of  the  customs,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
went  to  live  in  the  dwelling-house  above  the  gate  of  Aldgate.  In 
1389  ho  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  works  at  Westminster,  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  other  places.  In  March  1390  wc  Jind  him  on 
the  Thames  bank  repair  commission,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year 
he  was  employed  in  setting  up  scaffolds  in  Smithfield  for  Uichard 
II.  and  his  queen  (Anne  of  Bohemia)  to  see.  the  jousts  at  that  place. 
His  duties  took  him  to  the  mews  for  the  king's  falcons  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  in  1390  he  was  robbed  of  some  of  the  king's  money  on  tho 
high  road  at  Westminster.  We  thus  see  that  traces  of  the  "  morn- 
ing star  of  English  poetry "  are  to  be  found  iu  all  parts  of 
London. 

In  1381  another  of  the  stirring  incidents  of  English  history 
occurred  in  London.  The  threatening  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler 
was  suppressed  when  the  leader  was  killed  by  Sir  William  "Wal- 
worth  in  Smithfield.  Before  „that  the  rebels  had  done  great 
damage  to  property  in  London  and  Southwark.  About  this  time 
two  very  important  public  works  were  commenced.  Westminster 
Hall  was  repaired  by  Uichard  II.  in  1397;  the  walls  were  carried 
up  2  feet  higher,  the  windows  were  altered,  and  a  new  roof  con- 
structed. In  1411  the  Guildhall  -was  built,  and  the  courts  were  re- 
moved from  Aldermanbury. 

During  the  troubles  of  the  15th  century  the  authorities  had  seen 
the  necessity  of  paying  more  attention  to  the  security  o^  the  gates 
and  walls  of  the  city,  and  when  Thomas  Novill,  son  of  Thomas, 
Lord  P'auconbergh,  made  his  attack  upon  London  in  1-171  he  ox- 

Mienced  a  very  spirited  resistance,  lie  iirst  attempted  to  land 
n  his  ships  in  the  city,  but  tho  Thames  side  from  Baj  nard'a 
Castle  to  the  Tower  was  so  well  fortified  that  liO  had  to  seek  a 
quieter  and  less  prepared  position.  He  then  set  ujton  the  several 
gates  in  succession,  and  was  repulsed  at  all.  On  the  1 1th  of  May  he 
made  a  desperate  attack  upon  Aldgate,  followed  by  500  men.  He 
won  the  bulwarks  and  some  of  his  followers  entered  into  the  city, 
but  the  portcullis  being  let  down  these  were  cut  off  from  their  own 
party  and  were  slain  by  the  enemy.  The  portcuHis  was  drawn  up, 
and  the  besieged  issued  forth  aguinst  tho  rebels,  who  were  soon 
forced  to  fiy. 

When  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,"  laid  his  plans  for  seizing  the 
crown,  he  obtained  the  countenance  of  the  lord  mayor,  Sir  Kdmund 
Shaw.  who»>  brother  Dr  Shaw  praised  Kichard  at  I'aul's  Cross.' 
Crosby  Hall,  in  llishopsgato  Street,  then  lately  built,  was  mado  tho 
lodging  of  the  Protector.  Tiwre  ho -acted  the  accessible  prince  ill 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  for  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets  was  another 
of  the  usurpers  who  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  London. 
His  day,  however,  was  phprt,  and  with  the  battle  of  Bosworth  endi 
Plastngcuet  Louduiz* 
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jTujioi;  (1485-1103). — It  was  iluring  this  period  that  the  first  maps 
nf  London  were  drawn.  No  representation  of  the  city  earlier  than 
the  mi< Idle  of  the  IGLli  century  has  been  discovered,  although  it  seems 
moru  thiin  probable  that  some  plans  must  have  been  produced  at  an 
earlier  period.1  Tho  earliest  known  view  is  the  drawing  of  Van  den 
Wynga-rL:  til  tho  Bodleian  Library  (dated  1550).  The  so-called 
Aggas  map  is  a  few  years  later  in  date ;  Branu  and  Hagenberg's  map 
wis  published  in  157*J-73;  and  Nordeu'smapsof  London  and  West- 
minster are  dated  15!KI.  These  maps  were  pasted  upon  walls,  and 
must  have  been  largely  destroyed  by  ordinary  wear  and  tear.  It  is 
curious  that  the  only  two  existing  copies  of  Aggas*s  man3  wore 
published  in  the  reign  of  James  1.,  although  apparently  they  had 
not  been  altered  from  the  earlier  editions  of  Elizabeth's  reign  which 
have  been  lost  By  the  help  of  these  maps  we  arc  able  to  obtain  a 
very  ebjar  notion  of  the  extent  and  chief  characteristics  of  Tudor 
London.  Henry  VII.  did  little  to  connect  his  name  with  the 
history  of  Loudon  with  the  exception  of  the  erection  of  the  exquisite 
specimen  of  ilurid  Gothic  at  Westminster  Abbey,  which  is  known 
by  his  name.  Soon  after  this  king  obtained  the  throne  he  bor- 
rowed the  sum  of  3000  marks  Irom  the  city,  and  moreover  paid 
it  at  tho  appointed  time.  The  citizens  were  so  pleased  at  this 
somewhat  niexpir.ted  occurrence  that  they  willingly  lent  the  king 
£0000  in  h  53,  which  lie  required  for  military  preparations  against 
France.  Ii  1497  London  was  threatened  by  the  rebels  favourable 
to  Perk  in  Warlwck,  who  encamped  on  Blackheath  on  the  17th  of 
June.  At  first  there  was  a  panic  among  the  citizens  but  subse- 
quently the  city  was  placed  in  a  proper  state  of  defence,  and  the 
king  himself  encamped  in  St  George's  Fields.  On  Juno  22  he 
entirely  routed  tho  rebels;  and  some  time  afterwards  Porkin 
Warbeck  gave  hinrself  up,  aud  was  eouducted  in  triumph  through 
London  to  the  Tower. 

About  this  time  and  in  several  subsequent  years  the  sweating 
sickness  raged  in  Loudon.  This  disease  {Sudor  Anglicus)  was 
considered  peculiar  to  England.  Tho  sanitary  condition  of  the 
houses  at  the  time  must  havo  been  most  deplorable,  and  tho  plague 
and  other  diseases  were  constantly  reappearing  until  the  great  fire 
cleared  away  all  the  abominable  buildings  that  formed  centres  of 
infection. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  as  well  as  during  that  of  his  son 
London  was  constantly  llie  scene  of  gorgeous  pageants.  In  1512 
the  greater  part  of  the  palace  of  Westminster  was  burnt,  and  Henry 
VIII.  had  no  suitable  residence  until  1529,  when  he  obtained 
Wolsey's  magnificent  house  called  Yorjc  Place,  and  named  it 
Whitehall.  That  much  of  the  present  London  was  at  this  time 
in  a  wild  and  uncultivated  condition  is  proved  by  a  proclamation  of 
Henry  VIII. ,  the  object  of  which  was  "to  preserve  the  partridges, 
pheasants,  and  herons  from  his  palace  at  Westminster  to  St  GilesV 
in-the-Kiclds,  from  thence  to  Islington,  Hampstead,  and  Hornscy 
Park." 

As  tho  chief  feature  of  Norman  London  was  the  foundation  of 
monasteries,  and  the  chief  feature  of  Plantagenet  London  was  the 
establish  men  t  of  friaries,  so  Tudor  London  was  specially  charac- 
terized by  the  suppression  of  the  whole  of  these  religious  houses, 
and  also  of  the  almost  numberless  religious  guilds  and  brotherhoods. 
When  wo  remember  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  London 
was  occupied  by  these  establishments,  and  that  about  a  third  of  tho 
inhabitants  were  monks,  nuns,  and  friars,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
gn.it  must  havo  been  the  disorganization  caused  by  this  root  and 
branch  reform.  Ono  of  the  earliest  of  the  religious  houses  to  be 
suppressed  was  the  hospital  of  St  Thomas  of  Aeon  (or  Acre)  on  the 
north  side  of  Cbeapsidc,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
Mercers'  Hall.  The  larger  houses  soon  followed,  and  the  Black, 
tho  White,  and  the  Grey  Friars,  with  the  Carthusians  and  many 
others,  were  all  condemned  iu  November  1538. 

Love  of  show  was  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  Henry  VIII.  thnt 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  encouraging  the  citizens  in  tho 
same  expensive  taste.  On  tho  occasion  of  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  of  Aragou  the  city  was  gorgeously  ornamented  with  rich 
silks  and  tapestry,  aud  Goldsmiths'  Row  (Chcapside)  and  part  of 
Cornliill  were  hung  with  golden  brorades.  When  on  tho  eve  of 
St  John's  Day,  1510,  the  king  iu  tho  habit  of  a  yeoman  of  his  own 
guard  saw  the  famous  march  of  the  city  watch,  he  was  bo  delighted 
that  on  the  following  St  Peter's  Evo  he  again  attended  in  Cheapside 
to  see  the  march,  but  this  time  he  was  accompanied  by  the  queen  and 
tho  principal  nobility.  The  cost  of  these  two  inarches  in  the  year 
was  very  considerable,  and,  having  been  suspended  in  1528  on 
account  of  the  prevalcnco  of  the  sweating  sickness,  they  were  soon 
afterwards  forbidden  by  the  king,  and  discontinued  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reign-.     Sir  John  Gresham,  mayor  iu  1548,  revived 

1  "  A  imp  nf  Lnmlnn  pn?rnve<l  on  copper- pi  Ate,  dated  1407."  which  was  bought 
by  Kmliiuiiitl  Columutn  (lining  lui  trawls  iu  fciirojHj  ubout  1318-25.  is  entered  In 
I  ho  fiit..  litem*  ni  l-'iiillnniiil's  bi»oks,  mnp«,  ,tc.,  made  by  hltmclf  and  preserved  In 
Hie  rnllli'ilml  Library  at  Seville,  but  there  is  no  cluo  to  Its  existence.  If  it  could 
\n:  fnitinl  It  would  1ms  eagerly  scanned  by  topographers,  Although  pu-slMy  then 
would  lie  little,  difference  from  the  Inter  mnps  that  wo  possess,  for  tho  town  did 
not  extend  very  rapidly  In  those  early  time*, 

'  One  Is  in  the  Oulklhnll  Library,  aad  the  other  among  tho  Pepyslan  maps  Ln 
llaluiiv  Cullruc  Cambridge, 


the  march  of  the  city  watch,  which  was  made  more  splendid  by  tlu 
addition  of  three  hundred  light  horsemen  raised  by  the  citizens  foi 
the  king's  service. 

The  best  mode  of  utilizing  the  buildings  of  the  suppressed 
religious  houses  was  a  difficult  question  left  unsolved  by  Hc^ry 
VIII.  That  king,  shortly  before  his  death,  founded  St  Bfutho- 
lomew's  Hospital,  "  for  the  continual  relief  aud  help  of  ar  hundred 
sore  and  diseased,"  but  most  of  the  large  buildings  were  left 
unoccupied  to  be  filled  by  his  successor.  The  first  puliameut  ol 
Edward's  reign  gave  all  the  lauds  and  i>osscssion?  of  colleges, 
chantries,  &c.,  to  the  king,  when  the  different  companies  of 
London  redeemed  those  which  they  had  held  for  t.ie  payment  of 
priests'  wages,  obits,  and  lights  at  the  price  of  £'20, ''00,  and  applied 
the  rents  arising  from  tbein  to  charitable  purposes.  Iu  1550  the 
citizens  purchased  the  manor  of  Southwark,  and  villi  it  they  became 
possessed  of  the  monastery  of  St  Thomas,  wbicA  was  enlarged  aud 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  "poor,  sick,  aud  helpless  objects.*' 
Thus  was  founded  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  which  was  moved  to 
Lambeth  in  1870-71.  Shortly  before  his  death  Edward  founded 
Christ's  Hospital  in  the  Grey  Friars,  and  gave  the  old  palace  of 
Bridewell  to  tho  city  "for  the  lodging  of  poor  wayfaring  people, 
the  correction  of  vagabonds  nnd  disorderly  persons,  and  for  finding 
them  work."  On  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  Lady  Jane  Grey  waa 
received  at  the  Tower  as  queen,  she  having  gone  there  by  water 
from  Durham  House  iu  the  Strand.  The  citizens,  however,  soon' 
found  out  their  mistake,  and  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder 
proclaimed  Queen  Alary  at  Cheapside.  London  was  then  gay  with 
pageants,  but  when  the  queen  made  known  her  intention  of  mar- 
rying Philip  of  Spain  the  discontent  of  the  country  found  vent  i« 
the  rising  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  aud  tho  city  had  to  prepare  itself 
against  attack.  "Wyat  took  possession  of  Southwark,  and  expected 
to  have  been  admitted  into  London  ;  but  finding  the  gates  shut 
against  hiin  and  tho  drawbridge  cut  down  he  marched  to  Kingston, 
the  bridge  at  which  place  had  been  destroyed.  This  he  restored,  and 
then  proceeded  towards  Ivondon.  In  consequence  of  the  break  down 
of  some  of  his  guns  he  imprudently  halted  atTuniham  Green.  Had 
he  not  done  so  it  is  probable  that  he  might  have,  obtained  possession 
of  tho  city.  Ho  planted  his  ordnanco  on  Hay  Hill,  and  then 
marched  by  St  James's  Palace  to  Charing  Cross.  Here  he  waa 
attacked  by  Sir  John  Gago  with  a  thousand  men,  but  he  repulsed 
them  and  reached  Ludgatc  without  further  opposition.  He  was 
disappointed  at  the  resistance  which  was  made,  and  after  musing  a 
while  "  upon  a  stall  over  against  tho  Bell  Savadge  Gate"  he  turned 
back.  His  retreat  was  cut  oil*,  and  he  surrendered  to  Sir  Maurice 
Berkeley.  We  have  somewhat  fully  described  thin  historical 
incident  here  because  it  has  an  important  hearing  on  tho  history  of 
London,  and  shows  also  the  small  importance  ul  the  districts  out- 
side the  walls  at  that  |M:rind. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  appearance  of  London  iluring  the 
reign  of  tho  last  of  tho  Tudors.  At  no  othor  period  were  so  many 
great  men  associated  with  its  history;  the  latter  years  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign  are  specially  interesting  to  us  because  it  was  then 
that  Shakcspcaro  lived  ill  London,  aud  introduced  its  streets  ami 
people  into  his  plays.     In  those  days  tho  frequent  visitation  of 

Slagucs  made  men  fear  the  gathering  together  of  niultitude-s.  This 
read  of  pestilence,  united  with  a  puritanic  hatred  of  plays,  made 
the  citizens  do  all  they  could  todiscountcDanco  theatrical  entertain- 
ments. Tho  queen  acknowledged  tho  validity  of  tnn  first  reason, 
but  she  repudiated  the  religions  objection  provided  ordinary  caro 
was  taken  to  allow  "such  p^ays  only  as  were  fitted  to  yield  honest 
recreation  and  no  example  of  evil."  On  April  II,  1582,  tho  lords  of 
the  council  wrote  to  the  lord  mayor  to  the  effect  that,  as  "her 
Majesty  sometimes  took  delight  in  thoso  pastimes,  it  had  been 
thought  not  unfit,  having  regard  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  the 
clearance  of  the  city  from  infection,  to  allow  of  certain  companies 
of  players  in  London,  partly  that  they  might  thereby  attain  mora 
dexterity  and  jierfection  the  better  to  content  her  Majesty" 
{Analytical  Index  to  the  licnumbrancia).  When  theatres  were 
established  tho  lord  mayor  took  care  that  they  should  not  bo  built 
within  the  city.  The  "Theatre"  and  the  "Curtain"  were  situated 
at  Shoreditch  ;  tho  "  Globe,"  the  "  Rose,"  and  the  "  Hope  "  on  tho 
Bauksidc;  aud  the  BlacUfriars  theatre,  although  within  tho  walla, 
was  without  the  city  jurisdiction.  | 

In  1561  St  Paul's  steeple  nnd  roof  «re  destroyed  by  lightning, 
and  the  spire  was  never  replaced.  This  circumstance  allows  us  to 
test  the  date  of  certain  views;  thusWyngaerde's  mop  has  the  spire 
bat  Aggas'a  map  is  without  it.  In  1566  the  first  stono  was  laid  of 
tho  "Burse,"  which  owed  its  origin  to  Sir  Thomas  Greshant,  and 
in  1571  Queen  Elizabeth  changed  its  name  to  the  Royal  Exchange, 
"  so  to  be  called  from  thenceforth  and  no  otherwise. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  in  1580  prohibiting  the  erection 
within  3  miles  of  tho  city  gates  of  any  new  houses  or  tcneracuts 
"  where  no  former  house  hath  been  known  to  have  been."  In  a 
subsequent  proclamation  the  queen  commanded  that  only  one 
family  should  live  in  one  house,  that  empty  houses  erected  within 
seven  years  were  not  to  be  let,  and  that  unfinished  buildings  on  new 
foundations  were  to  be  pulled  down.     In  spite  of  these  restriction* 
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London  continued  to  grow.  In  1568  a  conduit  was  constructed  at 
Dcwgate  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  water  from  the  Thames,  and 
in  1580  Peter  Moris,  an  ingenious  Dutchman,  brought  his  scheme 
for  raising  the  Thames  water  high  enough  to  supply  the  upper 
parts  of  the  city  under  the  notice  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen, 
and  in  "rdep  to  show  its  feasibility  he  threw  a  jet  of  water  over  the 
steeple  of  St  Magnus's  Church  (seo  p.  825).  Tho  maps  show  us 
much  that  remains  somewhat  the  same  as  it  was,  but  also  much 
that  has  greatly  altered.  St  Giles's  was  literally  a  village  in  the 
fields;  Piccadilly  was  "the  waye  to  Redinge,"  Oxford  Street  "tho 
way  to  Uxbridgc,"  Covent  Garden  an  open  field  or  garden,  and 
Leicester  Fields  lammas  land.  Moorfields  was  drained  and  laid 
out  in  walks  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  At  Spitalfields  crowds  used  to 
congregate  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday  to  hear  the  Spital 
sermons  preached  from  the  pulpit  cross.  The  ground  was  origin- 
ally a  Roman  cemetery,  and  about  the  year  1570  bricks  were 
largely  made  from  the  clayey  earth,  the  recollection  of  which  is 
kept  alive  in  the  name  of  Brick  Lane.  Citizens  went  to  Holbqrn 
and  Bloomjbury  for  change  of  air,  arid  houses  were  thero  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  children,  invalids,  and  convalesceuts.  In  the 
north  were  sprinkled  the  outlying  villages  of  Islington,  Hoxton, 


and  Clerkenwell.  Tho  Strand  was  filled  with  noble  mansions 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Thames,  but  the  street,  if  street  it 
could  be  called,  was  littlo  used  by  pedestrians.  l.omlanors  fre- 
quented the  river,  which  was  their  great  highway.  The  banks 
were  crowded,  with  stairs  for  boats,  and  the  watermen  of  that  day 
answered  to  the  chairmen  of  a  later  date  and  the  cabmen  of  to- 
day. When  Shakespeare  and  his  companions  went  to  act  at  the 
Globe  Theatre  they  did  not  cross  London  Bridge,  tut  took  boat  at 
Blackfriars  Stairs,  and  were  landed  opposite  at  the  Paris  Garden 
Stairs  on  (he  Bankside.  Tho  Bankside  was  of  old  a  favourite  phiCL 
for  entertainments,  but  two  only — the  bull-baiting  and  the  bear- 
baiting— were  in  existence  when  Aggas's  map  was  first  planned. 
On  Norden's  map,1  however,  we  find  the  gardens  of  Paris  Garden, 
the  bearhouse,  and  the  playhouse. 

The  settled  character  of  the  later  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
appears  to  havo  caused  a  considerable  enango  in  the  habits  of  tiie- 
people.  Many  of  the  chief  citizens  followed  tho  example  of  tin- 
courtiers,  and  built  for  themselves  country  residences  in  Middlesex^ 
Essex,  and  Surrey';  thus  we  learn  from  Nordon  that  Alderman  Roc 
lived  at  Kluswell  Hill,  and  we  know  that  Sir  Thomas  Greshani  buill 
a  fine  house  and  planned  a  beautiful  park  at  Osterloy. 


Norden's  Map  of  Tudor  London. 


Stuart  (1603-1711).— The  Stuart  period,  from  the  accession  of 
James  I.  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  extends  over  little  more  than 
a  century,  and  yet  greater  changes  occurred  during  those  years 
than  at  ;niy  previous  period.  The  early  years  of  Stuart  Loudon 
may  be  said  to  be  closely  linked  with  the  last  years  of  Elizabethan 
London,  for  tho  greatest  men  such  as  Raleigh,  Shakespeare,  and 
Ben  Jonson  lived  on  into  James's  reign.  Much  of  the  life  of  the 
time  was  then  in  the  City,  but  the  last  years  of  Stuart  London 
take  us  to  the  18th  century,  when  social  life  had  permanently 
shifted  to  the  west  end.  In  the  middle  of  the  period  occurred  the 
civil  wars  and  then  the  fire  which  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
London.  When  James  came  to  the  throne  tho  term  suburbs  had 
a  bad  name,  as  all  those  disreputable  persons  who  could  find  no 
shelter  in  the  city  itself  settled  in  these,  outlying  districts.  Then 
tho  line  of  tho  Strand  was  almost  the  only  respectable  outskirts 
Stubbs  denounced  suburban  gardons  and  garden  houses  in  his 
Anatomy  of  Abuses,  and  another  writer  observed  "  how  happy  were 
cities  if  they  had  no  subui 

vl'ua  preparations  for  tbo  coronation  of  King  James  were  inter- 


rupted by  a  severe  visitation  of  the  plague,  which  killod  off  ns  many 
as  30,578"  persons,  and  it  was  not  till  March  15,  1604,  that  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  Prince  Henry  passed  triumphantly  from  tho 
Tower  to  Westminster.  The  lord  mayor's  shows,  which  bail  boon 
discontinued  for  some  years,  were  revived  by  order  of  the  king  in 
1609.  The  dissolved  monastery  of  tho  Charterhouse,  which  had 
been  bought  and  sold  by  the  courtiers  several  times,  was  obtained 
from  Thomas,  earl  of  Suffolk,  by  Thomas  Sutton  for  £13,000.  The 
new  hospital  chapel  and  schoolhousc  were  cominonccd  in  1611,  and 
in  the  same  vear  Sutton  died.  Somerset  House  was  occupied  by 
Anne  of  Denmark,  and  in  1616  James  L  commanded  it  to  be  called 
Denmark  House.  In  1619  Inigo  Jones  commenced  the  Banqueting 
House  at  Whitehall,  which  was  only  part  of  a  proposed  vast  palace, 
but  which  has  remained  to  onr  timo  to  bn  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  tho  town.  Tho  fatal  vespers  at  Blnckfriars  threw  a 
gloom  over  the  year  1623.      A  large  and  mixed  congregation  jil 

■  This  map  of  London  by  Norclen  in  tinted  1503.  n«  utaUsl  •burn.  Tlio  «nin« 
topographer  pAUahed  la  tua  i/tddtaau  a  uiap  ot  SVcalniJnstcr  on  wcj.  as  tliia  wtc 
of  (be  City  of  London. 
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Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  had  gathered  together  one  Sunday 
evening  at  the  house  of  Count  de  Tillier,  the  French  ambassador, 
to  hear  Father  Drury  (a  converted  Protestant)  preach.  As  many 
as  were  able  crowded  into  the  room*  on  the  upper  floor  for  that 
purpose,  "but  those  who  could  not  get  in  were  fain  to  remain  on  the 
floor  below  and  listen  to  a  preacher  on  the  sacrament  of  penance. 
Tno  floors  both  gave  way,  and  a  large  number  of  persona  were 
precipitated  to  a  great  depth  and  killed,  bofh  preachers  being 
among  the  dead.  With  the  death  of  James  I.  in  1625  the  older 
history  of  London  may  be  said  to  have  closed.  During  the  reign 
of  his  successor  the  great  change  in  the  relative  positions  of  London 
within  and  without  the  walls  had  commenced.  Before  going  on  to 
consider  the  chief  incidents  of  this  change  it  will  be*well  to  refer  to 
some  features  of  the  social  life  of  James's  reigu.  Ben  Jonson  places 
one  of  the  scenes  cf  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  in  Moorfields,  which 
at  the  time  he  wrote  the  play  had  lately  been  drained  and  laid  out 
in  walks.  Beggars  frequented  the  place,  and  travellers  from  the 
village  of  Hoxton,  who  crossed  it  in  orden  to  get  into  London,  did 
so  with  as  much  expedition  as  possible.-  Adjoining  .Mooi'fields  were 
Finsbury  Fields,  a  favourite  practising  ground  for  the  archers. 
Mile  End,  a  common  on  the  Great  Eastern  Road,  was  long  famous 
as  a  rendezvous  for  the  troops.  These  places  are  frequently  referred 
to  by  the  old  dramatists  ;  Justice  Shallow  boasts  of  his  doings  at 
Mile  End  Green  when  he  was  Dagonet  in  Arthur's  Show.  Fleet 
Street  was  the  show-place  of  London,  in  which  were  exhibited  a 
constant  succession  of  puppets,  naked  Indians,  and  strange  fishes. 
The  great  meeting-place  of  Londoners  in  the  day-time  was  the 
nave  of  old  St  Paul's.  Crowds  of  merchants  with  their  hats  on 
transacted  business  in  the  aisles,  and  used  the  font  as  a  counter 
«pou  which  to  make  their  payments  ;  lawyers  received  clients  at 
their  several  pillars  ;  and  masterless  serving-men  waited  to  be  en- 
gaged upon  their  own  particular  bench.  Besides  those  who  came 
on  business  there  were  valiants  dressed  in  fashionable  finery,  so 
that  it  was  worth  the  tailor's  while  to  stand  behind  a  pillar  and  fill 
his  table-books  with  notes.  The  middle  or  Mediterranean  aisle 
was  the  Paul's  "Walk,  also  called  the  Duke's  Gallery  from  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  the  tomb  of  Sir  Guy  Beauchamp,  earl 
of  Warwick,  was  that  of  the  "good"  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
After  the  Restoration  a  fence,  was  erected  on  the  inside  of  the 
great  north  door  to  hinder  a  concourse  of  rude  people,  and  when 
the  cathedral  was  being  rebuilt  Sir  Christopher  Wren  made  a  strict 
order  against  any  profanation  of  the  sacred  building.  Another  of 
the  favourite  haunts  of  the  people  was  the  garden  of  Gray's  Inn, 
where  tho  choicest  society  was  to  be  met.  There,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  elm  trees  which  Bacon  had  planted,  Pepys  and  his  wife 
constantly  walked.  Mrs  Pepys  went  on  one  occasion  specially  to 
observe  the  fashions  df  tho  ladies  because  she  was  then  "making 
some  clothes." 

*n  those  days  of  public  conviviality,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, the  taverns  of  London  held  a  very  important  place.  The 
Boar's  He-ad  in  Great  Eaatcheap  was  an  inn  of  Shakespeare's  own 
day,  and  the  characters  he  introduces  into  his  plays  are  really  his 
own  contemporaries.  The  "Mermaid"  is  sometimes  described  as 
in  Bread  Street,  and  at  other  times  in  Friday  Street  and  also  in 
Cheapside*  We  are  thus  able  to  fix  its  exact  position  ;  for  a  little 
to  the  west  of  Bow  church  is  Bread  Street,  then  came  a  block  of 
houses,  then  Friday  Street.  It  was  in  this  block  that  the 
"Mermaid"  was  situatod,  and  there  appear*  to  have  been  en- 
trances from  each  street.  What  makes  this  fact  still  more  certain 
is  the  circumstance  that  a  halwrdasher  in  Cheapside  living  "  'twixt 
Wood  Street  and  Milk  Street,"  two  streets  on  tho  north  side  op- 
posite Bread  and  Friday  Streets,  described  himself  as  "over  against 
the  Mermaid  tavern  in  Cheapside."  The  Windmill  tavern  occu- 
pies a  prominent  position  in  the  action  of  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour.1  The  Windmill  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  old  Jewry 
towards  Lothbury,  and  the  Mitre  close  by  tho  Mermaid  in  Bread 
Street.  The  Mitre  in  Fleet  Street,  so  intimately  associated  with 
l>r  Johnson,  also  existed  at  this  time.  It  is  mentionod  in  a  comedy 
entitled  Ram  AUcy  (IQM),  and  Lilly  the  astrologer  frequented  it 
in  1640.  At  the  Mermaid  Ben  Jonson  may  be  supposed  to  have  had 
yuch  rivals  as  Shakespeare,  Raleigh,  Beaumout,  Fletcher,  Carew, 
li>onne,  Cotton,  and  Selden,  but  at  tho  Dovil  in  Fleet  Street,  where 
he  started  the  Apollo  Club,  he  was  omnipotent  Herrick,  in  his 
well-known  Ode  to  B*n,  mentions  several  of  the  inns  of  the  day. 

Under  James  I.  the  theatre,  which  established  itself  so  firmly  in 
the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth,  had  still  further  increased  its  influence, 
And  tn  the  entertainments  giveu  at  the  many  playhouses  may  bo 
added  the  masques  so  expensively  produced  at  court  and  at  the 
inns  of  law.  In  1613  "The  Masque  of  Flowers  "  was  presented  by 
the  members  of  Gray's  Inn  in  the  Old  Banqueting  House  in  honour 
of  the  .marriage  of  the  infamous  Carr,  earl  of  Somerset,  and  the 
equally  infamous  Lady  Frances,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk. 
Tho  entertainment  was  .prepared  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon  a) 
about  £2000., 

'  Various  change*  In  the  namea  of  the  taverns  «re  mode  in  (he  folio  edit!  m  of 

tMi  play  (IfilS)  from  the  quarto  (IC01) ;  thus  tho  Mermaid  of  the  quiii  to  b«<  i  mCfl 
tin*  Windmill  In  the  foliu,  and  the  Mitre  of  Uie  quarto  is  the  Star  of  tho  folio. 


Charles  I.  and  his  councillors  were  filled  with  the  same  fear  m 
the  increasing  growth  of  London  which  showed  itself  in  the  pro- 
hibitory proclamations  of  his  two  predecessors.  In  1630  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  in  which  "the  erection  of  any  building  upon 
a  new  foundation,  within  the  limits  of  3  miles  from  any  of  the  gates 
of  the  City  of  London,  or  palace  of  Westminster,"  was  forbidden. 
The  privy  council  in  the  following  year  put  this  question  to  the 
lord  mayor — "  What  number  of  mouths  are  esteemed  to  be  in  the 
City  of  London  and  the  liberty  V — the  answer  to  which  was  130,268. 
These  prohibitions  were  not  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter,  and 
in  16^*2  Mr  Palmer,  *a  large  landholder  in  Sussex,  was  fined  by  the 
Star  Chamber  in  the  sum  of  £1000  for  living  in  London  beyond 
the  period  prescribed  in  tire  proclamation  of  June  20th  of  that  year. 
Ill  April  1635  information  was  filed  against  Sir  John  Suckling  the 
poet  and  others  in  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  for  continuing  to 
reside  in  London  and  Westminster.  It  was  during  this  reign  that 
the  first  great  exodus  of  the  wealthy  and  fashionable  was  made  to 
the  West  End.  The  great  square  or  piazza  of  Covent  Garden  was 
formed  from  the  designs  of  lingo  Jones  about  1632.  The  neigh- 
bouring streets  were  shortly  afterwards  built,  and  the  names  ot 
Henrietta,  Charles.  James,  King,  and  York  Streets  were  given  after 
members  of  the  royal  family.  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  was  built  about  1629,  and  named  in  honour  of  Henrietta 
Maria.     Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  had  been  planned  some  years  before. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  London  took  the  side  of  the 
parliament,  and  an  extensive  system  of  fortification  was  at  onco 
projected  to  protect  tho  town  against  the  threatened  att'ack  of  tht 
royal  army.  A  strong  earthen  rampart,  flanked  with  bastions  and 
redoubts,  surrounded  the  City,  its  liberties,  Westminster  and 
Southwark,  making  an  immense  emdosure.  Mount  Street,  Gros- 
venor  Square,  marks  the  spot  of  one  of  these  fortifications  culled 
Oliver's  Mount.  In  1650  Cromwell  allowed,  tho  Jews  to  return  to 
England  after  a  banishment  of  centuries,  and  those  who  settled  in 
London  mostly  chose  the  neighbourhood  of  Aldgntc  as  a  place  of 
residence.  With  the  Restoration  the  separation  of  fashionable  from 
city  life  became  complete,  and  the  West  Kud  giew  into  a  formidable 
rival  of  the  older  London.  In  1635  the  game  of  pall  mall  was 
played  in  St  James's  Field0,  on  the  site  of  St  James's  Square  and 
fall  Mall,  but  during  the  Commonwealth  this  was  discontinued, 
and  some  houses  were  built  round  about.  The  souarc  was  planned 
out  in  1663,  and  it  soon  became  the  most  fashionable  place  iu 
London.  A  mall  was  then  prepared  in  St  James's  Park  which  still 
retains  its  name.  About  the  same  time  the  great  houses*  in 
Piccadilly  were  built.  Clarendon,  Berkeley,  and  Burlington 
Houses  all  appeared  on  the  north  side  of  that  street  about  1665. 

London  had  been  ravaged  by  plague  on  many  former  occasions, 
but  the  pestilence  that  commenced  in  December  1664  will  ever  live 
in  history  as  "  the  Flague  of  London."  On  the  7th  of  June  1665 
Samuel  Pepys  for  the  first  time  saw  two  or  three  houses  marked 
with  the  red  cross  and  the  words  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,"  on 
the  doors.  The  deaths  daily  increased,  and  business  was  stopped. 
Grass  grew  in  the  area  of  the  Royal  Exchange  at  Whitehall,  and  in 
the  principal  streets  of  the  city.  On  the  4th  of  Septemln  r,  1665, 
Pepys  writes  an  interesting  letter  to  Lady  Carteret  from  Wool- 
wich:—  "I  have  stayed  in  the  city  till  above  7400  died  in  one 
week,  and  of  them  <ibout  6000  of  the  plague,  and  little  noise 
heard  day  or  night  but  tolling  of  bells."  .  .  .  The  plague  was 
scarcely  stayed  before  the  whole  city  was  in  flames,  a  calamity  of 
the  first  magnitude,  but  one  which  in  the  end  caused  much  good, 
as  the  seeds  of  disease  wew  destroyed,  and  London  has  never  since 
been  visited  by  such  an  epidemic.  On  the  2d  of  September  1666  the 
fire  broke  out  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  a  house  in  Pudding 
Lane.  A  violent  east  wind  fomented  the  flames,  which  raged  with 
fury  during  the  whole  of  Monday  and  great  pert  of  Tuesday,  On 
Tuesday  night  the  wind  fell  somewhat,  and  on  Wednesday  the  fire 
slackened.  On  Thursday  it  was  extinguished,  but  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  the  flames  again  burst  forth  at  tho  Temple.  Some  houses 
were  at  once  blown  up  by  gunpowder,  and  thus  the  fire  was  finally 
mastered.  Many  interesting  details  of  the  lire  are  given  in  Pcpys's 
Diary.  Tho  distress  of  those  who  were  made  houseless  by  this 
calamity  was  great.  Tho  river  swarmed  with  vessels  filled  with  per- 
sons carrying  away  such  of  their  goods  as  they  were  able  to  save, 
Some  fled  to  the  hills  of  Hampstead  and  Highgste,  but  Moorfields 
was  the  chief  resort  of  the  houseless  Londoner.  Soon  paved  streets 
and  two-story  houses  were  seen  in«that  swampy  place.  Tho  people 
bore  their  troubles  heroically,  and  Henry  Oldenburg,  writing  to  the 
Hon.  Robert  Boyle  on  September  10,  says,"  the  citizens,  .instead 
of  complaining,  discoursed  almost  of  nothing  but  of  a  survey  for 
rebuilding  the  city  with  bricks  and  large  streets."  "Within  a  few- 
days  of  tho  fire  three  several  plans  wcro- presented  tp  the  kino  for 
the  rebuilding  of  tho  city,  by  Christopher  Wren,  John  Evelyn, 
and  Robert  Hooke.  Wren  proposed  to  build  main  thorough- 
fares north  and  south,  and  cast  and  west,  to  insulate  all 
the  churches  in  conspicuous  positions,  to  form  the  most  public 
places  into  large  piazzas,  to  unite  the  halls  of  tin  twelve  chief 
companies  into  one  regular  square  annexed  to  Guildhall,  und  to 
make  a  fine-quay  on  the  bank  of  the  river  from  Blackfriurs  to  thw 
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Tower.  Jrlis  streets  were  to  be  of  three  magnitudes—  90  feet,  60 
feet,  and.  30  feet  wide  respectively.  Evelyn's  plan  differed  from 
Wren's  chiefly  in  proposing  a  street  from  the  church  of  St  Dunstan's 
in  the  '.n^t  to  the  cathedral,  and  in  having  no  quay  or  terrace  along 
the  river.  -  In  spite  of  the  best  advice;  however,  the  jealousies  of 
the  citizens  prevented  any  systematic  design  from  being  carried 
«ut>  and  in  consequence  the  olilltnes  were  in  almost  e.very  case 
retained.  '  But,  though  tho  plans  of  Wren  and  Hooke  werq  not 
adopted,  it  was  to  these  two  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  that  the 
labour  of  rebnilding  London  was  committed.  Wren's  great  work, 
•which  has  covered  his  name  witli  renown,  was  the  erection  of  the 
cathedral  of  St  Paul's,  and  the  many  churches  ranged  round  it  as 
satellites.  »  Hooke's  task  was  the  humbler  one  of  arranging  as 
city  surveyor  for  tho  building  of  the  houses.  He  laid  out  the  ground 
of  the  several  proprietors  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  and  had  no 
rest  early  or  late  from  persons  soliciting  him  to  set  out  their  gronnd 
for  them  at  once.  The  first  great  impetus  of  change  in  the  con- 
figuration of  London  was  given  by  the  great  fire,  aitd  Kvelyn  records 
and  regrets  that  the  tawn  in  his  time"  had  grown  almost  as  large 
again  as  it  was  within  his  own  memory.  Although  for  several 
■centuries  attempts  had  been  mado  in  favour  of  building  houses  with 
brick  or  stone,  yet  the  carpenters  continued  to  be  the  chief  house- 
builders.     Asjate  as  the  year  1650  the  Carpenters*  Company  drew 


up  a  memorial  in  which  they  "gave  their  reasons  that  tyrauci 
buildings  were  more  commodious  for  thia  citic  than  brick  buildings 
were."  The  Act  of  Parliament  "for  rebuilding  the  city  of  London  " 
passed  after  the  great  tire,  gave  the  coup  de  (/race  to  the  carpenters 
as  house-builders.  After  setting  forth  that  "building  with  brii  k 
was  not  only  more  comely  and  Jumble,  but  also  more  sate  against 
future  perils  of  fire,"  it  was  enacted  "that  all  the  ontsides  of  all 
buildings  in  and  about  the  city  should  be  made  of  brick  or  stone, 
except  doorcases  and  window  frames,  and  other  parts  of  the  first 
story  to  the  front  between  the  piers,"  for  which  substantial  oaken 
timber  might  be  used  "for  conveniency  of  shops."  A  third  severe, 
blow  in  addition  to  tho  plague  and  the  fire  overtook  London  in  thu 
reign  of  Charles  IT.  The  king  and  his  brother  had  long  entertained 
designs  against  the  liberties  of  the  city,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  them  two  pretexts  were  set  up — (1)  that  a  new  rate  of 
market  tolls  had  been  levied  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  common  council, 
and  (2)  that  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  by 
the  prorogation  of  parliament  public  justice  had  been  interrupted, 
had  heen  printed  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council. 
Charles  directed  a  writ  quo  warranto  against  the  corporation  of 
London  in  1683,  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  declared  its 
charter  forfeited.  Scjon  afterwards  all  the  obnoxious  aldermen  wcio 
displaced  and  others  appointed  in  their  room  by  royal  commission. 
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I  ml  mayor  mid  recorder  and  new  sheriffs  were  appointed  ill 
mo  manner.  This  decision  of  the  Oourt  of  King's  Bench  was 
reversed  in  1690.  In  the  winter  of  16S3-S4  a  fair  was  held  for  some 
time  upon  the  Thames.  The  frost,  which  commenced  about  seven 
weeks  bct'oro  Christmas  and  continued  for  six  weeks  after,  was  the 
greatest  on  record  ;  the  ice  was  11  inches  thick. 

The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  hi  October  16*5,  and  tire 
consecpuent  migration  of  a  large  number  of  industrious  French  Pro- 
tectants, caused  a  coo  rowth  in  the  cast  end  of  London. 
The  silk  manufactories  at  Spitalliclds  were  then  established. 

During  the  short  reign  of  James  II.  the  fortunes  of  the  city  were 
:.t  their  lowest,  and  nowhere  was  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
more  welcomed.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  James  was  to  cause  an 
indictment  for  Righ  treason  to  be  prepared  against  Alderman 
Cornish,  who  had  been  a  zealous  supporter  of  tho  Exclusion  Bill. 
Sir  John  Eylcs,  who  had  never  been  sheriff  nor  was  even  a  freeman 
of  the  city,  v.  lord  mayor  by  the  king  in  1688  ill  suc- 

cession to  Sir  John  Shorter.  When  James  found  the  danger  of -his 
position,  and  learned  that  William  l)ad  'anded,  he  sent  for  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  and  informed  them  of  his  determination  to 
restore  the  city  charter  and  privileg 

William  111.  cared  little  for  LondonTtno  smoke  of  wi 
him   asthma,'  and  when  a  great  part  of   Whitehall,  was  burnt  in 
lo*l  he  purchased  Nottingham  House  and  made  it  into  1. 
U— 31 


1720.   Reduced  Facsimile  of  Map  by  J.  Seuex. 

Palace.     For  convenience  of  communication  with  Loudon  he  had  a 
broad  road  made  through  Hyde  Park,  which  was  light 
at  night.     Kensington  was  then  an  insignificant  village,  but  the 
arrival  of  the  court  soon  caused  it  to  grow  in  importance. 

Although  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  city  were  amply  provided  fol 
by  the  churches  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  large  districts 
outside  the  City  and  its  liberties  had  been  greatly  neglected.  The 
Act. passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  for  building  fifty  new 
churches  (1710)  not  only  helped  to  supply  this  want,  but  also  gave 
a  special  architectural  character  to  the  suburbs. 

Eighteenth  Century.— With  the  accession  of  Georgo'I.  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  habits  of  all  classes  was  introduced.     At 
no  previous  time  probably  was   public   taste  so  low  or   i 
more  depraved.     These  two  evils  naturally  were  felt  over  the  wholo 
kingdom,  but  nowhere  was  fheir  baneful  influence  more  apparent 
than  in  the  capital.     Public  buildings  of.  the  most  tasteh 
actor  were  raised,   and  streets  of  private  houses  were  built  that 
were  positively  painful  in  their  ugliness.     London   thus  grew  to 
be  the  ugliest  of  cities^  a  character  which  it  is  only  now  bi 
to  throw  off.     London  had  gradually  grown  up  by  the  side  of  the 
Thames  and  extended  itself  along  the  river's  banks,  which  were/ 
skirted  by  a  succession  of  handsome   palaces.'     Tha4nha 
moved  from  place  to  place  in  boats.  .>:id  the  rivet  was  r  _ 
highway,     Ifl_.the.  IStii  century  this  state  of  things  had 
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and  othei  parts  of  the  town  were  more  largely  built  upon.  Tho 
inhabitants  used  coaches  and  chairs  more  than  boats,  and  the 
banks  of  the  river  were  neglected.  London  could  no  longer  be  seen 
its  a  whole,  and  it  grew  into  a  mere  collection  of  houses.  In  s;ute 
of  all  this  the  18th  century  produced  some  of  the  most  devoted  of 
Londoners — men  who  considered  a  day  lived  out  of  London  as  one 
lost  out  of  their  lives.  Of  this  class  Dr  Johnson  and  .fogarth  are 
striking  examples.  Tho  exhibitions  of  vice  and  cruelty  that  were 
constantly  to  be  seen  in  the  capital  have  been  reproduced  by 
Hogarth,  and  had  they  not  been  set  down  by  so  truthful  an 
tbserver  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  such 
enormities  could  have  been  committed  in  the  streets  of  a  great  city. 
A  few  days  after  his  accession  George  I.  addressed  the  representatives 
of  the  city  in  these  words — *'  I  have  lately  been  made  sensible  of 
what  consequence  the  city  of  London  is,  and  therefore  shall  be  sure 
to  take  all  their  privileges  and  interests  into  my  particular  protec- 
tion." On  the  following  lord  mayor's  day  the  king  witnessed  the 
Bhow  in  Cheapside  and  attended  the  banquet  at  Guildhall.  Queen 
Anne  and  the  first  th'.ee  Georges  were  all  accommodated,  on  the 
occasions  of  their  visits  to  the  City  to  see  the  show,  at  the  same 
house  opposite  Bow  church.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  and 
George  I.  David  Barclay  {the  son  of  the  famous  apologist  for  the 
Quakers)  was  an  apprentice  in  the  house,  but  he  subsequently 
became  master,  and  had  the  honour  of  receiving  George  II.  and 
George  III.  as  his  guests.  There  was  a  large  balcony  extending 
along  the  front  of  the  house  which  was  fitted  with  a  canopy  and 
hangings  of  crimson  damask  silk.  The  building,  then  numbered 
108  Cheapside,  was  pulled  down  in  1861.  In  September  1720  the 
bursting  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  created  the  most  fearful  panic  that 
London  has  ever  seen.  Trade  was  at  a  standstill,  and  many  of 
the  chief  merchants,  goldsmiths,  and  bankers  stopped  payment, 
thus  causing  ruin  to  numberless  families. 

Early  in  the  18th  century  there  was  a  considerable  extension  of 
building  operations  in  the  West  End.  About  the  year  1716  the 
earl  of  Burlington  commenced  building  on  the  Ten  Acres  Field  at 
the  hack  of  the  gardens  of  Burlington  House,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  City  authorities,  who  were  proprietors  of  the  Conduit 
Mead  (containing  27  acres),  followed  his  .example.  On  June 
1,  1717,  the  Weekly  Journal  announced  that  "  the  new  buildings 
between  Bond  Street  and  Mary-le-Bone  go  on  with  all  possible 
diligence,  and  the  houses  even  let  and  sell  before  they  are  built." 
The  parish  of  St  George's,  Hunover  Square,  was  constituted  in 
1725.  In  1715  Cavendish  Square  and  the  neighbouring  streets 
hadjaeen  prarmed  out,  but  it  was  several  years  before  the  plan  was 
couipletea.  Ttte  foundation  stone  of  Harcourt  House  (duke  of 
Portland's)  on  the  west  side  of  the  square,  which  is  now  about  to 
be  destroyed,  was  laid  in  1722  ;  and  the  north  side,  which  was 
originally  intended  to  be  occupied  by  the  mansion  of  the  duke  of 
Chaudos,  was  still  unfinished  in  1701.  St  Peter's  chapel  in  Vere 
Street,  originally  Oxford  chapel,  was  built  by  Gibbs  about  1724. 

Still,  however,  the  north  of  London  remained  unbuilt  upon, 
and  the  open  character  of  this  part  is  well  shown  in  the  map 
given  above.  In  1756  and  for  some  years  subsequently  the  land 
behind  Montague  House  (now  the  British  Museum)  was  occupied 
as  a  farm,  and  when  in  that  year  a  proposal  was  made  to  plan 
lout  a  new  road  the  tenant  and  the  duke  of  Bedford  strongly 
opposed  it.  In  1772  all  beyond  Portland  Crmpel  in  Great  Port- 
land Street  was  country.  Portman  Squaro  was,  laid  out  about 
>1764,  but  it  was  nearly  twenty  years  before  the  whole  was  finished. 
lit  was  built  on  high  ground  with  an  open  prospect  to  the  north, 
[which  gave  it  a  name  as  a  peculiarly  healthy  part  of  London. 
'Mrs  Montagu  called  it  the  Montpellier  of  England,  and  said 
she  "never  enjoyed  such  health  as  eince  she  canre  to  live  in 
it."  In  a  map  of  London  dated  1773  the  villages  of  Hackney, 
Stepney,  Islington,  Hoxton,  Pancras,  Marylebone,  Paddlngton, 
Knightsbridge,*and  Chelsea  are  all  shown  as  country  outskirts  of 
the  town.  Bedford  House  in  Bloomsbury  Square  had  its  full 
view  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate  from  the  back,  and  Queen's 
Square  was  built  open  to  the  north  in  order  that  the  inhabitants 
might  obtain  the  same  prospect.  Dr  Heberden  recommended  South 
Lambeth  as  a  health  resort  on  account  of  its  situation  on  the  banks 
of  a  tidal  river  with  the  south-west  wind  blowing  fresh  from  the 
country  and  the  north-east  softened  by  blowing  over  the  town. 

In  1737  the  Fleet  ditch  between  Holboru  Bridge  and  Fleet  Bridge 
was  covered  flyer,  and  Stocks  market  was  removed  from  the  site  of 
the  Mansion  House  to  the  present  Farringdon  Street,  and  called 
Fleet  market.  On  October  25,  1739,  the  first  stone  of  the  Mansion 
House  was  laid.  Previously  the  first  magistrates  lived  in  several 
different  houses.  In  1750  Westminster  Bridge  was  opened  for 
passengers,  and  London  Bridge  ceased  to  be  the  only  means  of  cross* 
mg  the  Thames  at  London.  Blackfriars  Bridge  followed  in  1769. 
A  frost  almost  as  severe  as  the  memorable  one  of  1683-84  occurred 
in  the  winter  of  1739-40,  and  tho  Thames  was  again  the  scene  of  p. 
busy  fair.  In  1758  the  houses  on  London  Bridge  were  cleared  away, 
and  in  1760-62  several  of  the  city  gates  were  taken  down  and  sold. 
Moorgate  is  said  to  have  fetched  £166,  Aldersgate£91,  Aldgata  i."  1 77, 
Crippiegate  £20,  and  Ludgute  £148.    The  statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth 


which  stood  on  the  west  side  of  Ludgate  was  purchased  by  Alder- 
man Gosling  aud  set  up  against  the  east  end  of  St  Dunstan's  church 
in  Fleet  Street,  where  it  still  remains. 

The  need  of  improving  and  opening  out  many  of  the  streets  0* 
London  was  felt  in  the  18th  century,  but  little  or  nothing  was  done 
and  the  work  was  left  to  be  accomplished  in  the  present  cent'jjy. 
John  Gwynn,  a  friend  of  Dr  Johnson,  paid  considerable  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  published  in  1766  a  work  entitled  London  and 
Westminster  Improved,  Illustrated  by  Plans.  Many  of  the  author's 
suggestions  have  not  been  carried  out,  although  they  would  often 
have  been  improvements  upon  what  has  been  since  attempted. 
Of  such  alterations  as  have  subsequently  been  executed  we  may  note 
here  the  widening  of  Swallow  Street,  a  much-needed  improvement, 
which  was  not  carried  out  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, a  square  where  Trafalgar  Square  now  stands  and  some 
straight  streets  on  the  site  of  Durham  House  now  the  Adelphi,  and  a 
bridge  where  Waterloo  Bridge  was  afterwards  built. 

Robert  Adam  and  his  brothers,  Scotsmen  who  came  to  London 
under  the  protection  of  the  earl  of  Bute,  made  a  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  appearance  of  certain  parts  of  London  during  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  century  by  the  adoption  of  a  combined 
system  of  architecture,  in  which  several  separate  houses  were 
grouped  together  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  building. 
The  Adelphi  and  Portland  Place  still  remain  good  examples  of  their 
system.  The  brothers  Adam  were  leaders  in  the  revival,  of  taste, 
and  the  interiors  of  their  buildings  are  executed  with  much  elegant 
detail.  We  have  now  come  to  a  period  when*  London  outside  the 
City  may  be  considered  as  more  important  in  many  points  than. 
London  within  the  libe*  ties.  "  Why  sir,"  said  Dr  Johnson  to  Bos- 
well,  "Fleet  Street  has  a  very  animated  appearance,  but  I  think  the 
tide  of  human, existence  is  at  Charing  Cross."  This  speech  was 
made  in  1775,  and  in  spite  of  the  vast  increase  of  London  in  every 
direction  Charing  Cross  still  retains  this  pre-eminent  position. 

The  latter  years  of  the  18th  century  were  somewhat  troublous 
ones  for  London,  but  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  barely  mention  the 
divisions  between  the  court  and  the  City  relating  to  the  election  of 
Wilkes,  and  the  Gordon  riots  of  1780,  when  the  gates  of  Newgate 
were  thrown  open,  and  much  property  was  destroyed  by  the  mob. 

Nineikknth  Century. — It  is  impossible  to  give  here  anything 
like  a  full  account  of  the  history  of  London  during  the  19th 
century.  Since  1800  the  City  itself  has  been  almost  entirely  re- 
built, and  the  suburbs  on  all  sides  have  been  vastly  extended. 
Russell  Square  was  built  about  1804,  and  the  district  north  of 
Bloomsbury  was  laid  out  at  the  same  time.  Bloomsbury  Square 
had  been  built  in  1665,  and  Bedford  Square  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  .Alexander  Gibson  Hunter,  in  a  letter  to  Constable  the 
publisher  written  in  March  1807,  says,  "  Young  Faulder  and  I 
walked  over  all  the  duke  of  Bedford's  new  feuing  grounds,  Russell 
Square,  Tavistock  Place,  Brunswick  Square,  &c.  The  extent  of 
them,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  buildings,  is  beyond  all  comprehen- 
sion." Bedford  and  Russell  Squares  were  for  some  y^ars  the  favoured 
place  of  residence  for  the  judges.  To  show  how  late  has  been  the 
growth  north  of  the  New  Road  we  may  mention  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  grapes  were  ripened  by  the  sun  in  the 
open  air  in  gardens*in  Gower  Street,  and  twenty  five  dozen  of  nee 
tarines  were  gathered  in  1800  from  three  completely  exposed  trees 
in  a  garden  in  Upper  Gower  Street.  Still  later  the  richest  flavoured 
celery  was  gathered  in  abundance  in  the  same  place.  When  duel- 
ling was  in  fashion  the  duellists  naturally  chose  out  the  most  un- 
frequented places,  and  we  thus  obtain  an  idea  where  these  places 
were  situated.  Chalk  Farm  for  some  years  rivalled  in  popularity 
Wimbledon  Common,  where  the  duke  of  York  fought  Colonel 
Lennox  in  1789,  Battersea  Fields,  where  the  duke  of  Wellington 
fought  the  earl  of  Winchelsea  in  1829,  and  Putney  Heath,  where 
Pitt  met  Tierney  in  1798,  and  Castlereagh  and  Canning  fought  in 
1809.  As  late  as  1843  a  duel  was  fought  at  Chalk  Farm  between 
Lieutenant  Monro  and  Colonel  Fawcett,  when  the  latter  was  killed. 
In  1806  London  saw  the  public  funerals  of  three  of  England's 
greatest  men.  On  the  8th  February  the  body  of  Nelson  was  borne 
with  great  pomp  from  the  Admiralty  to  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  where 
it  was  interred  in  the  presence  of  the  prince  of  Wales  anc^the  royal 
dukes.  Pitt  was  buried  on  22d  February,  and  Fox  on  the  10th 
October,  both  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  first  exhibition  of  Winsor's  system  of  lighting  the  streets  with 
gas  took  place  on  the  king's  birthday  (June  4)  1S07,  and  was  made  in 
arowoflaraps  in  frontof  the  colonnade  before  Carlton  House.  Fins-  • 
bury  Square  was  the  first  public  place  in  which  gas  lighting  was 
actually  adopted,  and  Grosvenor  Square  the  last.  On  October  11, 
1811,  the  first  stone  of  Waterloo  Bridge  was  laid,  and  on  June 
18,  1817,  it  was  publicly  opened.  Southwark  Bridge  was  opened 
in  April  1819,  and  new  London  Bridge,  the  first  stone  of  which 
had  been  laid  on  June  15,  1825,  on  August  1,  1831.  West- 
minster  and  Blackfriars  Bridges  have  been  rebuilt  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  thus  not  one  of  the  London  bridges  dates  back 
farther  than  tho  present  century.  One  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments in  the  West  End  was  the  formation  of  Regent  Street,  intended 
?s  a  communication  betweeu  Carlton  House  ana  ihe  Regent's  Park. 
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which  had  been  planned  in  1812.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was 
obtained  in  1813  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Nash's  design. 
In  the  winter  of  1813-14  the  Thames  was  again  frozen  over. 
The  frost  commenced  on  the  evening  of  December  27,  1S13,  with 
a  thick  fog.  After  it  had  lasted  lor  a  month,  a  thaw  of  four 
days,  from  the  26th  to  the  29th  of  January,  took  place,  but  this 
thaw  was  succeeded  by  a  renewal  of  the  frost,  so  severe  that  the 
'river  soon  became  one  immovable  sheet  of  ice.  There  was  a  street 
of  tents  called  the  City  Road,  which  was  daily  thronged  with 
visitors.  The  fashionable  Belgravia  was  built  about  1825,  over  the 
squalid  Five  Fields,  long  known  as  a  dangerous  district.  Belgrave 
Square  was  commenced  in  1825,  and  Eaton  Square  was  set  out  in 
1827,  but  not  wholly  completed  until  1853.  It  was  about  1829, 
soon  after  Carlton  House  was  pulled  down,  that  the  line  of  palatial 
club-houses  in  Pall  Mall  was  commenced.  In  1827  the  Turnpike 
Act  came  into  operation,  and  twenty-seven  turnpikes  were  removed 
in  one  day.  In  1838  the  second  Royal  Exchange  was  destroyed 
by  fire  ;  and  on  October  28,  1S44,  the  <^ueen  opened  the  new  Royal 
Exchange,  which  was  built  by  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Tito. 
On  April  27,  1840,  the  first  stone  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
to  be  erected  by  Charles  Harry  was  laid  on  the  site  of  tjieold  build- 
ings which  had  been  burnt  in  October  JS34.  An  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  in  1847  for  the  purpose  of  widening  and  lengthening 
Cannon  Street,  .and  subsequently  the  street  was  extended  to 
St  Paul's  Churchyard.  In  1848  London  was  in*dangar  from 
the  threatened  attack  of  the  Chartists,  and  defensive  preparations 
were  extensively  arranged.  On  the  10th  of  April,  the  mob  having 
met  on  Kenningtou  Common,  was  prevented  from  returning  to 
London  over  the  bridges,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  any  rising.  The 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851  brought  a  larger  number  of  visitors  to 
Voudon  than  had  ever  been  in  it  before  at  one  time.  Jn  1852  the 
nuke  of  "Wellington's  lying  in  state  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  his 
public  fnneral  at  St  Paul's,  were  two  of  the  grandest  London 
Bights  of  the  present  century.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  streets  of  London  were  illuminated 
as  they  never  had  been  before.  In  1864  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
a  new  thoroughfare  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  To  the  Mansion  House, 
was  begun,  and  in  1870  the  northern  shore  of  the  river  was 
embanked.  The  erection  of  the  Thames  Embankment,  which  was 
carried  out  at  great  expense,  lias  shown  itself  to  be  the  greatest 
improvement"  ever  made  in  London.  The  river,  which  had  been  too 
long  neglected,  was  again  raised  to  its  natural  position  as  the  chief 
ornament  of  London  as  well  as  the  cause  of  its  prosperity. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  London  life  iu 
the  latter  hilf  of  the  19th  century  is  the  rush  of  Londoners  which 
takes  place  each  day  after  business  hours  from  the  centre  of  the 
town  tn  the  outskirts.  This  daily  exodus  has  been  chiefly  caused 
by  the  facilities  offered  by  the  various  railway  companies.  The  first 
emigration  of  tho  London  merchants  westward  was  about  the  middle 
of  last  century,  but  only  those  who  had  already  secured  largo  for- 
tunes and  possessed  the  highest  reputations  ventured  as  far  as 
Hatton  Garden.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  had 
become  common  for  the  tradesmen  of  the  City  to  live  away  from 
their  businesses,  but  it  was  only  about  thirty  years  ago  that  it 
became  at  all  usual  for  those  in  the  West  End  to  do  the  same. 

One  point  worthy  of  special  mention  in  connexion  with  tho 
modern  growth  of  London  is  the  larger  use  of  stone  in  building  than 
at  any  previous  period.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  land  has  made  it  worth  the  builder's  while  to  spend 
more  money  on  the  building  ho  raises.  Wc  might  parody  tho 
remark  on  Augustus's  influence  in  Rome  and  say — the  19th  century 
found  London  brick  and  will  leave  it  stone. 

Literature.—  The  books  written  upon  London  are  so  nnmeronR  that  (hey  would 
form  a  library  by  themselfes:  it  Is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  some 


of  the  most  Important.  The  cnrliest  description  of  London  is  that  written  by  Fits- 
Stephen,  in  the  reipn  of  Henry  II.,  but  first  printed  with  Stew's  Surrey  In  LV.>8. 
Arnold's  Chronicle,  or  the  Customs  of  London,  was  first  published  In  l'>0i».  The 
first  history  was  A  Survey  of  London,  by  John  Stow,  1,19ft,  1(103.  The  author  died 
In  lG05,nnd  his  work  was  continued  by  Anthony  MmiJ.iv  nml  other*  ( 1 1 ;  1 S  lt::i.:j 
and  in  the  next  century  by  J.  Strype  (1720,  2  vols,  fol.j  ITM-.vv  2  TOln  f«l  )' 
This  lust  edition  remains  the  standard  history, and  the  remarks  <■{  Siryrtpitrcverv 
often  quoted  us  those  of  Stow.  E.  Hntton's  New  Vitie  of  I  o ■••!,»,  (1708)  is  rfrC 
useful  on  account  o'  its  alphabets  al  list  of  streets,  Ac.'  MalUand"«  Jltstomt 
London  was  first  published  in  1  vol.  folio  in  17-"!\  and  ".is  rrpublfelieil  lit 
17o6,  1700,  17C9,  and  1775— each  edition  In  2  vols,  folio,  the  last  being  rditod  la- 
the Rev.  J.  Entiek.  Entick  hud  himself  published  previously  a  History  ami  Sur- 
vey of  London,  <fcc.,  170(5.  A  AVw  and  Complete  History  and  Surrey  or'  the  Cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  Ac.,  by  n  society-  of  gentlemen,  refined  by  H. 
ChainbeiKdn,  appeared  in  1770,  and  uRain,  rcvis  d  by  W.  Thornton.  iVc,  In  L7S4; 
A  New  History  of  London,  by  J,  Noorthouck,  in  1773  ;  and  A  New  and  Universal 
History,  .[v.,  of  London  and  Westminster,  Ac,  Iu  1775,  fol.  The  Aral  edition  of 
Pennant's  London,  the  most  popular  book  ever  wri;tenupnn  the  subject,  nr.pearul 
in  1790.  It  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  nn  index  to  the  4th  edition  was 
compiled  by  T.  Howdcs,  and  published  111  1814.  A  German  translation  was  pub- 
lished nt  Nuremberg  in  1791.  Antiquities  of  London  nnd  fit  Environs,  by  ,lohn 
T.  Smith,  appeared  lit  lTl'l-ISOO.  Smith  also  published  Antiquities  of  the  Citf 
of  Westminster,  1S07.  new  edition,  1M7,  4to;  Ancient  Topography  of  London 
181-5;  Vagabondiana,  1815-17;  Cries  of  London,  1339  ;  and  Antiquarian  Ramtxr* 
in  the  Streets  of  London,  edited  by  C.  Macltnv,  IS4G.  Other  works  are  J.  P. 
Malcolm's  Londinium  Rednicum,  or  an  Ancient  History  and  Modern  Descrip- 
tion of  London,  1803-7 ;  Auredotes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Londou  during 
the  18th  Century,  1808.  1*110;  and  Anecdotes  from  the  Roman  Invasion  to  1701'. 
1811 ;  David  Hugh  Son's  [E.  Pugh's]  London,  1S06-9,  and  Watts  through  London. 
IS17  ;  B.  Lambert's  History  ami  Survey  of  London,  1806;  Microcosm  of  London. 
1S0S-9;  H.  Hunter's  History  of  London,  1811,  4to;  Beauties  <f  England  and 
Wales,  1814-1(1.  vol.  x.,  "London  and  Middlesex";  It.  Wilkinson's  Londina 
Illushata,  1819;  Thomas  Allen's  History  and  Antiquities  of  London,  West- 
minster, and  Southicark,  1827-29,  a  most  valuable  work,  with  mueh  Informa- 
tion not  to  be  found  elsewhere;  and  E.  W.  Bray  lev's  Loudiniana,  |829.  London 
(edited  by  Charles  Knight,  1841-44;  revised  by  E.  Wulford,  1S75-77)  contains 
articles  of  considerable  interest,  but  these  are  badly  urrungcd.nnd  the  whole  work 
is  incomplete.  LcIrIi  Hunt's  The  Town  (1848;  new  cd.p  1859)  is  an  interesting 
work,  but  without  original  research.  A  Handbook  for  London  (by  Peter 
Cunningham.  1849;  new  cd„  1850)  is  an  indispensable  Work  of  the  highest  value; 
a  new  edition  has  been  promised  by  Mr  Murray  for  many  years.  The  various 
works  on  London  by  J.  II.  Jesse  and  John  'limbs  are  interesting,  hut  wanting  in 
accuracy.  The  Curiosities  of  London  by  the  latter  is  of  value.  Cassell's  GUI  and 
New  London  (1873-78,  in  6  vols.  8vo;  vols,  i.-il.  by  Walter  Thoriibury,  vols,  iii.-vi. 
by  E.  Watford)  is  of  special  viiluc  on  account  of  the  Illustrations,  many  of  t.hem 
copied  from  Mr  dace's  collection.  Dickens's  Dictionary  of  London  is  a  useful 
handbook  for  London  as  it  is.  Besides  these  general  works  there  are  several 
Chronicles  of  London  at  various  periods,  some  of  which  have  been  published  by 
the  Camden  Society.  The  Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeo- 
logical Society  contain  papers  on  various  places  In  London.  Ncwcourt's  Repe r\ 
torium  Ecc'esiastitum  Parochia'e  Londinense  (1708-10)  still  contains  the  best 
history  of  the  parities  bf  London.  On  Roman  remains  the  chief  works  are  An 
Account  of  some  Roman  Urns  digged  up  near  Bishopsqate,  by  J.  Woodward,  1713; 
and  JUustrations  of  Roman  London,  by  C.  Roach"  Smith,  1859. 

The  best  books  on  the  environs  as  a  whole  are  D.  Lysona's  Environs  of  Lonitom, 
1792-96  ;  Parishes  in  Middlesex  not  ini'ttdtd  in  the  Em-irons,  1800  ;  James  Thome's 
Handbook  to  the  Environs  of  London,  1876  ;  and  \V.  Howitt's  The  Northern  Heiahts 
of  London,  1SC9. 

The  titles  of  tire  leading  works  on  special  subjects  are  subjoined  under  the  Seve- 
rn] i  cads  :— Charities.— A.  Iliglmiorc,  Pietas  Londinensis— History  of  Public 
Charities  in  London,  1S14;  and  Herbert  Fry,  Royal  Guide  to  Vie  Lomdon  Charities 
(annual).  CuincJiF-S—  Thi  Churches  of  London,  by  George  Godwin,  assisted  br 
J.  Rritton,  1839;  nnd  Guide  to  the  Chvrchcs  of  London  audits  Suburbs,  by  Cliarlw* 
Mackcson  (annual).  Climate.— Luke  Howard.  The  Climate  of  London,  181R-ZO; 
2d  cd.,  1833.  C"Mi*anif.s.— Wjlliam  Herbert.  Histor\i  of  the  Twelve  Great  Licen't 
Companies  of  London,  1837.  Separate  histories  have*  been  also  written  ol  tfrc  fol- 
lowing conrpsntes :— Artillery  (HJghmorc,  1804;  Raikes,  1878);  Carp.-ntcis*(Jupi. 
1848);  Coopers' (Firth,  1848);  Founders'  (Williams,  1867);  Grocers'  (J.JJ.  Heath 
1829,  1854);  Ironmongers'  (Nicholl,  1866);  Leal  her  sellers'  (Black,  JfeTT) ;  Mer- 
chant Taylors*  (Clode.  1875,).  Inns  of  Court.— William  Herbert,  Antiquities  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery,  1804.  Municipality.— J.  F.  It.  Firth,  Itlnnicipar 
London,  iS7 6, 8vo.  Parks.— Jacob  Larwood,  The  Sfdryofthe  London  Parks,1S7& 
Police.— Patrick  Colquhoun,  Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  1790*.  8tti 
ed.,  1806.  Pnr.it.-H.  Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  the  London  poor,  1851: 
Greenwood,  The  Wilds  of  London,  1874.  Population.— firaunt's  Observation'* 
on  the  Sills  of  Mortality,  1876.  Prisons.— Hep  worth  Dixon,  London  Prisons, 
1851.  Theatres—  E.  W.  Bray  ley.  Historical  and  Descriptive  Accounts  of  the 
Theatres  of  Loudon,  T826.  Water.— W.  Matthews,  Historical  Account  of  thu 
Waterworks  of  London,  1835;  J.  Prestwich,  Geological  Inquiry  respecting  the 
Water-bearing  Strata  of  the  Country  round  London,  1851. 

There  Is  no  complete  catalogue  of  books  relating  to  London,  but  useful  lists  will 
be  found  in  Anderson's  Rook  of  British  Topography,  1681,  and  in  Lowndes*.- 
Bibliographer's  Manual,  I860.  (H.  B.  W.  *  > 


LONDON,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  chief  town  of  the  county  cf  Middlesex,  Ontario, ' 
and  the  see  both  of  a  Romau  Catholic  bishop  and  of  the 
Anglican  bjshop  of  Huronv  lies  25  miles  north  of  Lake 
Erie  and  32  miles  south-east  of  Lake  Huron,  in  the  midst 
of  a  fine  agricultural  country  in  the  angle  made  by  the 
confluence  of  tho  two  branches  of  the  Thames.  It  is 
a  station  on  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,! 
and  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
from  St  Mary's,  a  line  from  Port  Stanley  on  Lake  Erie,' 
and  the  London,  Huron,  and  Bruce  Railway.  The  local 
nomenclature  of  London  is  in  great  measure  a  reproduction 
of  that  of  the  great  city  whose  name  it  has  ambitiously 
borrowed  :  the  Thames  is  again  spanned  by  a  Westminster 
and  a  Blackfriar3  Bridge,  and   it   has   a  Hyde   Park,  a 


Covent  Garden  Market,  a  Crystal  Palace,  a  Tower  oi 
London  (its  jail  and  court-house),  a  St  Pauls  Cathedra^ 
with  Pall  Mall,  Piccadilly,  Cheapside,  <tc.  Among  the 
more  important  buildings  are  the  city-hall,  tho  court-houses, 
the  city  hospital,  the  lunatic  asylum,  the  orphan  asylum, 
the  Roman  Catholic  convent.  The  educational  institutions 
include  the  Collegiate  Institute,  Hellmuth  Ladies'  College, 
the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  the  newly-founded 
Western  University.  The  chief  industry  is  oil-refining — > 
the  crude  oil  .being  brought  from  Enniskillen,  wells,  a 
distance'  of  40  miles.  '  There  are  also  railway-car  work6\ 
bailer  and  stove  and  other  iron  works,  and  chemical  works  J 
and  furniture,  farming  implements,  carriages,  and  waggons 
are  manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  value  of  tho 
imports  lias  increased  from  £176,<100  in  1  SOI  to"£522tflSLl 
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in  1881 ;  and  tie  value  of  the  exports  from  £76,000  to 
j£l?l,141.  •  Three  daily  and  five  weekly  newspapers  and 
three  monthly  periodicals  issU9  from  the  local  press.  The 
city  is  divided  into  seven  wards,  and  is  governed  by  &  mayor 
and  aldermen.  First  laid  out  in  1825-6,  it  returned  a 
member  in  1836,  and  was  incorporated  in  1 S40.  The 
population  was  15.S26  in  1871,  and  19,746  in  1881  ; 
but  the  East,  West,  and  South  London  suburbs — really 
part  of  the  city,  though  not  yet  included  within  the 
municipal  boundaries — have  a  population  of  upwards  of 
il  0,000. 

LONDONDERRY,  a  maritime  county  in  the  province 
of  Ulster,  Ireland,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  W.  by  Lough  Foyle  and  Donegal,  on  the  E.  by 
Antrim  and  Lough  Neagh,  and  on  the  S.  by  Tyrone.  It 
lias  an  irregular  oval  form,  its  greatest  length  being  about 
50  miles,  and  it  greatest  breadth  about  40.  The  area- 
comprises  513,388  acres,  or  about  802  square  miles.  The 
county  consists  chiefly  of  river  valleys  surrounded  by 
elevated  table-lands  rising  occasionally  into  mountains, 
'.vhilfc'f  on  the  borders  of  the  sea-coast  the  surface  Is  generally 
U'veL  The  principal  river  is  the  Roe,  which  flows  north- 
wards from  the  borders  of  Tyrone  into  Lough  Foyle 
below  Newtown-Limavady,  and  divides  the  county  into 
two  [unequal  parts.  Further  west  the  Faughan  also  falls 
into  Lough  Fuyle,  and  the  river  Foyle  passes  through  a 
small  portion  of  the  country  near  its  north-western 
boundary.  In  the  south-east  the  Moyola  falls  into  Lough 
Neagh,  and  the  Lower  Bann  from  Lough  Neagh  forms  for 
some  distance  its  eastern  boundary  with  Antrim.  The 
only  lake  in  the  county  is  Lough  Finn  on  the  borders  of 
Tyrone,  but  Lough  Neagh,  which  is  included  in  Antrim, 
forms  for  about  C  miles  its  south-eastern  boundary.  The 
valley  of  the  Roe  is  a  line  of  division  between  two  entirely 
different  geological  structures.  To  the  east  there  is  a 
basaltic  tract  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  in  Antrim, 
eSeept  that  on  the  Londonderry  side  of  the  Eaun  the  dip  of 
the  strata  is  reversed  and  lies  north-east.  At  Benyevenagh, 
which  has  an  elevation  of  1262  feet,  the  basalt  reaches  a 
thickness  of  900  feet.  It  is  succeeded  by  chalk  Has, 
limestone,  and  red  sandstone,  the  whole  resting  on  primitive 
rock  The  remainder  of  the  county  consists  chiefly  of 
j  slate  and  primitive  limestone,  and  includes  the 
mountain  of  Sawel,  with  an  elevation  of  2236  feet,  as  well 
as  other  eminences  approaching  2000  feet  in  height. 
Hornblende  and  granite  frequently  emerge  above  the  slate, 
and  limestone  is  not  uncommon.  Sandstone  crops  to' the 
surface  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the 
Roe.  Fine  rock  crystals  are  found  in  Finglen,  near  Dun- 
given,  and  in  several  other  districts.  Iron  was' at  one 
lime  worked  at  Slieve  Gullion,  and  is  obtained  in  abund- 
ance in  the  bogs.  There  are  a  few  unimportant  veins  of 
copper  and  lead. 

Apiculture. — The  excessive  raim&u  ana  tne  cold  and 
uncertain  climate  are  unfavourable  for  agricultural  opera- 
tions, and  except  in  the  valleys  the  soil  is  unsuitable  for 
tillage.  In  the  basalt  region  large  tracts  are  partially 
submerged,  and  the  hard  and  firm  portions  consist  chiefly 
of  rock.°  Along  the  sea-coast  there  is  an  extensive  district 
of  red  clay  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  sandstone,  and 
hear  the  mouth  of  the  Roe  there  is  an  extensive  tract  of  a 
inarly  nature.  Along  the  valleys  the  sod  is  often  very 
fertile,  and  the  elevated  districts  of  the  clay-slate  region 
afford  rich  pasture  for  sheep. 

In  1830  181  239  acres  were  under  tillage,  206,044  were  pasture, 
5305  plantation,  and  120,451  waste.  The  total  number  of  holdings 
in  the  same  year  was  17,351,  of  which  1377  were  under  1  acre. 
More  than  half  of  the  total  number  were  included  in  those  between 
5  and  15  acres  and  those  between  15  and  30  acres,  which  numbered 
M37  and  4848  respectively.  The  following  tablo  shows  the  area 
gilder  the  principal  cror*  in  1855  and  18S1 :— 


IS.v 
1881 

Wheat.   Oats. 

Other 
Cereals. 

Potatoes.  Tarnlps. 

Other 
Green 
Oops. 

Flaa. 

Ueudow 

and 
Clover. 

Total. 

3.201 
1,817 

91,990 
74,680 

2.(84 
3,102 

31.983 
34,437 

11,451 
12,491 

1,454 
3,390 

11.795 
18,939 

20.379 
38,062 

174..137 
186,918 

The  increase  in  the  area  under  crops  is  due  chiefly  to  the  increase 
in  that  under  flax  and  meadow,  although  there  is  an  increase  in  all 
other  crops  except  wheat  and  oats. 

The  number  of  horses  since  185o  naa  increased  very  slightly — 
from  20,331  to  20,749,  of  which  17,053  were  used  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Cattle  in  1855  numbered  102,185,  and  iu  1881  only 
yo',693,  an  average  of  25  to  every  100  acres  under  cultivation,  the 
average  for  Ireland  being  25  "8.  The  number  of  milch  cows  was 
39,393.  Sheep  numbered  29,888  iu  1855,  and  30,161  in  1881,  pigs 
in  the  same  years  numbering  22,828-  and  23,946.  Goats  in  1881 
numbered  4666,  and  poultry  36S.436. 

According  to  the  latest  return,  the  land  in  1873  was  divided 
amongst  2178  proprietors  possessing  5-11,838  acres,  with  a  total 
annual  value  of  £364,732,  the  annual  value  per  acre  being  14s.  3d. 
Of  the  owners  about  36  per  cent,  possessed  less  than  1  acre.  As 
many  as  153,419  acres  were  possessed  by  the  Irish  Society  and  seven 
of  the  livery*companies  of  London — the  Irish  Society  possessing  6075 
acres;  the  Drapers1  Company,  27,025;  the  Fishmongers',  20,509;  the 
Grocers',  11,638  ;  the  Ironmongers',  12,714;  the  Mercers',  21,241; 
the  Salters',  19,445;  and  the  Stunners',  34,772.  Inaddition  to  thhi 
Sir  H.  H.  Bruce  owned  20,801  acres,  S.  C.  Bruce  13,651,  the 
representatives  of  T.  Ii.  Richardson  IS, 159,  Church  Temporalities 
Commissioners  13,413,  C.  S.  M'Causland  12,886,  and  J.  11.  Bores- 
ford  10,420. 

Manufactures. — The  staple  manufacture  of  the  county  is  linep. 
Iu  1880  the  number  of  scutching  mills  was  1S5.  The  manufacture  ot 
coarse  earthenware  is  also  carried  on,  and  there  are  large  distilleries 
and  breweries  and  some  salt-works.  There  are  important  fisheries 
of  salmon  and  eels  on  the  Bann. 

Railways.  —The  only  railways  in  the  county  are  those  which  skirt 
its  northern  and  western  boundary, — the  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties  liue  passing  by  Cookstown  and  Coleraine  to  Londouderry, 
and  auother  line  connecting  Londonderry  with  Enniskillen. 

Administration  and  Population. — the  couuty  comprises  6 
baronies,  with  43  parishes  am]  1202  towulands.  It  is  in  the  north- 
west circuit.  Assizes  are  held  at  Londonderry,  and  quarter  sessions 
at  Coleraine,  Londonderry,  Magherafelt,  and  Liinavauy.  Within 
the  county  there  are  14  petty  sessions  districts.  It  includes 
two  poor-law  unions  and  portions  of  other  three.  Londonderry  is 
in  the  Belfast  military  district  aud  Omagh  subdistrict.  The  county 
is  represented  in  parliament  by  two  members,'  and  the  boroughs 
of  Londonderry  (28,947)  and  Coleraine  (6684)  by  one  each:  The 
n  of  the  county,  which  iu  1760  was  onlv  46,182,  li.jJ 
i  by  1821  to  193,869,  and  by  1841  to  222,461,  but  in 
1851  had  diminished  to  192,269,  iu  1871  to  173,906,  and  in  1881 
to  164,714,  of  whom  79,138  were  males  and  85,570  females.  From 
the  1st  May  1851  to  31st  December  1881  the  number  of  emigrants 
was  73,725.  For  every  1000  of  the  population  the  death-rate  in 
is  19'2,  the  marriage-rate  4'2,  and  the  birth-rate  232. 

History  and  !dntiquiiies.—A.t  an  early  period  the  county  was 
inhabited  by  the  O'Cathans,  or  O'Catraus,  who  were  tributary  to 
the  O'Nials  or  O'Hefls.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  ol  Elizabeth 
the  county  was  seized  with  the  purpose  of  checking  the  power  of 
the  O'Xcils,  when  it  received  the  name  of  Coleraine,  having  that 
town  for  its  capitaL  In  1609,  after  the  confiscation  of  the  estates 
of  the  O'Neils,  the  citizens  of  London' obtained  possession  of  the 
towns  of  Londonderry  and  Coleraine  and  adjoining  lands,  60  acres 
out  of  every  1000  being  assigned  for  church  lands,  and  certain  other 
portions  to  thro-  native  Irish  gentlemen.  The  common  council 
of  London  undertook  to  expend  £20,000  on  its  reclamation,  and 
elected  a  body  of  twenty-six  for  its  management,  who  in  1613 
were  incorporated  as  the  Irish  Society,  and  retained  possession 
of  the  towns  of  Londouderry  and  Coleraine,  the  remainder 
of  the  property  being  divider}  among  twelve  of  the  great  livery 
companies  of  the  city.  Notwithstanding  the  expenditure  of  largo 
sums  by  these  companies  in  its  management,  their  estates  wan 
afterwards  sequestrated  by  Janus  I.,  and  in  1637  the  charter  of  the 
Irish  Society  was  cancelled.  Cromwell  restored  the  society  to  its 
former  position,  and  Charles  1 1,  at  the  Restoration  granted  it  a  new 
charter,  and  confirmed  the  oompanies  in  the  possession  of  their 
estates.  In  the  insurrection  of  1641  Moneymore  was  seized  by  the 
Irish,  and  Magherafelt  and  Bellaghy,  then  called  Vintner's  Town, 
burned,  as  well  as  other  towns  and  villages.  Tho  most  remarkable 
ancient  ruin  is  that  of  the  Cyclopean  fortress  of  the  Giant's 
Sconce  or  Ring,  situated  in  the  pass  between  iMumbo  aud  bar- 
gaiitea,  the  interior  of  which,  600  feot  :n  diameter,  is  partly 
hollowed  out  of  a  knoll  of  basalt,  by  which  it  is  enclose 
aides  except  the  north-east,  where  it  is  defended  by  a  wall  of  great 
thickness,  witli  access  for  only  one  person  in  a  stooping  posture. 
The   most   remarkable   of  tho   DruitHcal  circles  is  that  at  SlacU' 
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Manns.  There  are  a  large  number  of  artificial  caves.  The  most 
micient  castle  of  Irish  origin  is  that  of  Cani'-kreagh  ;  and  of  the 
castles  erected  by  the  English  those  of  Dungiren,  Saltcrstnwn,' 
and  Huh"  arc  still  in  good  preservation.  The  old  abbey  of  Kuug 
founded  in  1109,  and  standing  on  a  rock  about  200  feet  above  tilt' 
river  Roe,  is  a  very  picturesque  ruin. 

Londonderry,  or  Derby,  a  county  of  a  city,  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  is  situated  ou  an  eminence  rising  abruptly 
from  the  west  tide  of  the  river  Foyle  to  the  height  of 
about  120  feet,  4  miles  from  the  junction  of  th?  river  with 
Lough  Foyle,  and  80  miles  north-north-west  of  Belfast.  It 
is  still  surrounded  by  an  ancient  rampart  about  a  mile  in 
circumference  and  hiving  seven  grtes,  but  the  buildings 
now  extend  considerably  beyond  this  boundary.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  which  is  at  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  occupied 
by  a  quadrangid.tr  area  from  which  the  main  streets,  which 
for  -the  most  part  are  spacious,  diverge  at  right  angles. 
Some  of  the  original  houses  with  high  pyramidal  gables 
remain,  but  they  have  been  much  modernized.  The  river 
is  crossci  by  an  iron  bridge  1200  feet  in  length.  The 
cathedral  in  the  Later  English  style,  and  consisting  of 
nave  and  aisles  separated  by  pointed  arches,  with  tower 
and  spire  at  the  west  end,  was  completed  in  1C33  at  a 
cost  of  .£-1000,  contributed  by  the  city  of  London.  The 
building  is  240  feet  in  length  with  a  breadth  of  G2  feet, 
and  the  height  of  the  tower  and  spire  is  228  feet.  The 
spire  w-as  added  in  17S8,  when  the  old  tower  was  raised 
31  feet,  and  in  1S02  the  spire  was  rebuilt.  The  bishop's 
palace,  erected  in  1716,  occupies  the  site  of  the  abbey 
fouuded  by  Columba.  The  abbot  of  this  monastery,  on 
being  made  bishop,  erected  in  11 04  Temple  More  or  the 
"Great  Church,"  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Iceland 
previous  to  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion.  The  original 
abbey  church  was  called  the  "  Black  Church,"  but  bed  it 
and  the  "Great  Church"  were  demolished  in  1600,  and 
their  materials  used  in  fortifying  the  city.  There  is  a  large 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  The  court-house  was  completed 
in  1S241  at  a  enst  of  about  £34,000.  For  the  f-ee 
grammar  school,  founded  in  1617,  a  new  building  was 
erected  in  1814  at  a  cost  of  over  £1  4.000.  There  are  a 
number  of  charitable  foundations.  The  staple  manufac- 
ture of  the  town  is  linen,  and  there  are  also  shipbuilding 
yards,  iron-foundries,  saw-mills,  manure-works,  distilleries, 
breweries,  and  flour-mills.  The  salmon  fishery  on  the  Foyle 
is  also  very  valuable.  The  river  affords  facilities  for  a 
secure  and  commodious  harbour,  its  greatest  depth  being 
:I3  feet,  with  a  depth  of  12  feet  at  low  water.  The  port 
1/as  a  considerable  coasting  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
exporting  agricultural  produce   and  provisions.     For  the 

I  ist  five  years  its  imports  have  averaged  over  £600,000 
(chiefly  grain  and  provisions),  and  its  exports,  which  "ary 
very  greatly,  over  £10,000.  In  18S0  the  number  of  vessels 
that  entered  the  port  was  1569,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
y.35,544,  the  number  that  cleared  1452,  with  a  tonnage 
nf  320,178.  Londonderry  returns  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment The  population  of  the  city,  which  in  1857  was 
1 9,399,  had  increased  in  1871  to  25,242.  and  in  1881  to- 
ils, 9  4  7. 

Perry,  the  original  name  of  Londonderry,  is  derived  from  Dolrf,, 
fie  "place  of  oaks."  It  owis  its  origin  to  the  monastery  founded 
■by  Columlia  in  546.  From  the  9th  to  the  11th  century  the  town 
v  as  frequently  in  the  possession  of  the  Danes,  and  was  often  burned 
and  devastated,  but  they  were  finally  driven  from  it  l.y  Miutagh 

II  Hrien  ahout  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  In  1311  it  was 
granted  by  Edward  II.  to  Richard  de  linrgo.  After  the  Irish 
Society  of  London  obtained  possession  of  it,  it  was  in  1613  ineor-. 

.1  un.hr  the  name  of  Londonderry.  The  fortifications,  which 
m-re  begun  in  1600,  were  completed  in  161?  at  a  cost  nl  n 
;£9o00.  Its  charter  was  confirmed  in  1662  by  Charles  il.  From 
April  18,  1690,  the  TYotcstants  ol  the  north  defended  themselves 
n  irliin  its  walls  against  James  II.  until  tbo  sii  p>  iv  is  raised  in  the 
following  August.     See  the  HiMory  by  Hem] 


LONDON'DERR  V,  Robert  Stewart,  seconiUIarqiis 
of  (1769-1S22),  better  known  by  Iris  courtesy  title  bl 
iViscouut  Castlcicagh,  -which  he  held  until  the  last  year 
of  bis  life,  the  statesman  wdio  brought  about  the  union 
[with  Irelaud,  who  was  foreign  minister  for  ten  eventful 
years,  who  represented  England  at  the  congress  of  Vienua, 
and  who  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  aristocratic  and 
reactiona'y  party  which  owed  its  being  to  the  excesses  of 
the  French  revolution,  was  born  on  June  18,  1769,  and 
v.as  thus  one  year  older  than  his  great  rival  George 
Canning.  Llis  father,  Robert  Stewart  of  Ballylawn  in 
the  county  of  Londonderry,  and  Mount  Stewart  in  Down, 
had  represented  the  hitter  county  in  two  Irish  parliaments; 
and  his  marriage  with  Lady  Sarah  Seymour  Conway, 
(laughter  of  the  earl  of  Hertford,  in  1700,  had  brought 
him  into  connexion  with  many  of  the  great  Whig  families 
of  England,  as  did  also  Iris  socoud  marriage  with  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Lord  Camden.  His  elder  son,  the  future 
minister,  was  educated  at  a  school  in  Armagh,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  178G  to  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He 
spent  only  a  single  year  at  the  English  university,  and 
was  on  his  grand  tour  through  Europe  when  he  was  sum- 
moned home  by  his  father,  who  had  just  been  created  Lord 
Londonderry  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  to  stand  for  the 
county  of  Down  as  the  candidate  of  the  smaller  landholders 
against  the  influence  of  the  marquis  of  Downshire.  The 
election  cost  the  new  Lord  Londonderry  £00,0no,  a  sum 
which  crippled  liiin  for  his  whole  life.  But  he  was  success- 
ful, and  the  young  Stewart  entered  the  Irish  parliament  as 
one  of  the  few  really  independent  members  who  sat  there, 
bound  by  no  ties  to  a  great  lord,  but  the  representative 
of  three  thousand  freeholders  of  the  richest  county  of  the 
most  educated  province  of  Ireland.  He  joined  the  opposi- 
tion, lil-e  his  father  before  him,  and  eagerly  pressed  for 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  even 
going  so  far,  said  his  enemies  later,  as  to  become  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Xtirtltsvn  Star  of  Belfast,  the  organ  of  the 
seditious  party  in  Ulster;  but  the  great  events  of  the 
French  Revolution  soon  showed  their  influence  on  It's 
opinions,  as  on  those  of  most  landed  proprietors.  His 
thoughts  on  politics  already  clearly  pointed  towards  the 
necessity  of  a  union  between  England  and  Ireland^  a 
necessity  by  this  time  obvious  to  all  political  thinkers  and 
practical  politicians.  But  for  the  time  he  held  firmly  to 
the  popular  side,  voting  for  the  removal  of  Catholic  dis- 
abilities, and  the  right  of  Irishmen  to  trade  with  India.' 
At  last,  however,  Lord  Camden  came  over  to  Ireland,  iu 
March  1795,  as  lord-lieutenant,  with  Mr  Pelham  as  his 
secretary,  on  a  mission  to  tell  the  Catholics  and  reformers 
that  they  must  expect  no  further  relief  and  no  further 
reform.  He  took  much  notice  of  his  sister's  step-son,' 
young  Robert  Stewart,  who  was  quite  willing  to  be  wos 
over  from  the  opposition,  and  who  had  in  the  previous 
year  married  Lady  Emily  Hobart,  daughter  of  the  late 
carl-  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  near  relative  of  many 
great  political  personages.  Lord  Camden  used  his  influ- 
ence to  obtain  for  his  brother-in-law  a  viscountcy  as 
Viscount  Castlereagh  in  October  1795,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing August  an  earldom  as  earl  of  Londonderry.  In  that 
pn,ne  August  1790  he  made  Robert  Stewart,  who  by  Iris- 
father's  promotion  had  become  Viscount  Castlereagh,  keeper 
of  his  signet,  an  honorary  post  which  merely  marked  his 
accession  to  the  Government,  and  in  February  1797  acting 
secretary  in  the  place  of  Mr  Pelham.  Taking  office  at  u 
time  when  everything  was  at  the  height  of  confusion,' 
Lord  Castlereagh  soon  began  to  show  his  splendid  ad- 
ministrative genius,  which,  indeed,  consisted  in  his  "infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains'^ and  careful  mastery  of  details' 
During  the  rebellion  of  1798,  when  Lord  Camden  resigned 
iu  panic,  Castlereagh  showed  all  the  qualities  of  a  splendid 
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minister  of  police,  and  heartily  co-operated  with  the  wise 
measures  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  by  which  the  rebellion  was 
soon  brought  to  an  end.  He  was  equall/  useful  to  Corn- 
wallis in  the  second  part  of  his  mission  to  Ireland,  namely, 
the  union  with  England.  The  measure  was  to  be  carried ; 
the  means  were  bribery  whether  in  honours  or  in  money. 
The  details  of  the  passage  of  the  measure  through  the 
House  can  be  studied  in  the  correspondences  of  Corn- 
wallis and  Castlereagh,  in  which  appear  clearly  the  utter 
disgust  of  Cornwallis  at  the  work  he  was  doing  and  the 
country  he  was  in,  and  Castlereagh's  pride  in  his  success- 
ful manipulation  of  men.  The  Union  carried  (1800), 
then  came  the  fulfilment  of  promises  made  to  secure 
support  or  disarm  opposition,  and  first  in  importance 
those  to  the  Catholics.  It  was  thoroughly  understood 
between  Pitt,  Cornwallis,  and  Castlereagh  that  full  rights  of 
citizenship  were  to  be  given  to  the  Catholics  as  a  reward 
for  the  loyal  behaviour  of  the  greater  men  during  the 
rebellion,  and  to  induce  them  not  to  oppose  the  Union. 
But  the  promise  was  not  fulfilled.  Pitt  had  indeed  pro- 
mised to  carry  the  measure;  but  the  king's  conscience 
was  worked  npon  by  Lord  Loughborough,  and  to  Pitt's 
surprise  and  disgust  his  resignation  was  accepted,  and  im- 
mediately followed  by  that  of  the  abler  half  of  the  cabinet, 
and  necessarily  of  Cornwallis  and  Castlereagh.  With  his 
resignation  ends  the  fir3t  epoch  of  Castlereagh's  political 
life.  On  very  many  occasions  in  his  correspondence  Corn- 
wallis mentions  him  with  warm  praise  of  his  "  talents, 
temper,  and  judgment,"  and  only  qualifies  his  opinion  in 
one  place,  when  he  says,  on  July  3, 1800,  that  "  Littlehales 
very  much  surpasses  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  private 
management  of  mankind  from  his  good  humour  and  kind 
attention  to  everybody."  '  Here  Cornwallis  touches  the 
greatest  political  fault  of  Castlereagh,  which  destroyed 
his  popularity  and  ruined  his  reputation— liis  want  of 
sympathy  for  human  weaknesses. 

Castlereagh  was  sworn  of  the  English  privy  council  in 
December  1799,  and  returned  to  the  first  united  parliament 
for  the  county  of  Down.  He  had  no  intention  of  per- 
manently losing  office  by  his  advocacy  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  and  therefore,  instead  of  going  into  violent  opposi- 
tion like  Canning  and  others  of  the  late  administration, 
he  supported  the  weak  Addington  ministry,  and  in  June 
1802  .was  appointed  president  of  the-  Board  of  Control. 
On  Pitt's  return  to  power  in  December  1804  he  kept 
Castlereagh  in  office,  and  in  1805  made  him  secretary  of 
state  for  war  and  the  colonies,  as  well  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  For  the  six  months  he  held  the  war 
office  he  was  Pitt's  right  hand  in  administration,  as  Canning 
was  in  dehate.  He  now  prepared  a  great  expedition  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  who  were  to  land  in  Hanover  and 
make  a  diversion  in  northern  Germany  in  favour  of  the 
Kussians  and  Austrians.  The  expedition  was  too  late  to 
be  of  any  use,  but  it  deserves  notice  as  illustrating 
Castlereagh's  favourite  idea  that  England- should  carry  on 
"grande  guerre,"  which  was  to  appear  to  a  greater  extent 
later.  His  present  tenure  of  office  was  but  short,  for  Pitt's 
Government  resigned  on  his  death  in  January  1806. 

When  Pitt  died,  Castlereagh  was  prime  mover  in  the 
attempt  to  make  Lord  Howkesbury  premier,  and  when 
tliat  failed,  sooner  than  give  up  all  hope  of  place,  he 
declared  that  he  and  his  friends  "  looked  to "  Lord 
Grenville.  Gronvijle,  however,  formed  his  ministry  of 
"all  the  talents"  out  of  the  sections  which  followed  Fox, 
Windham,  and  Sidmouth.  '  The  opposition  was  led  In  the 
Hous-j  of  Commons  by  Castlereagh  and  Canning.  Now 
began  the  close  association  of  these  two  celebrated  men, 
each  of  whom  hoped  to  lead  the  Tory  party,  and  who  did 
so  in  turn,  both  Irishmen  from  tho  same  county  of 
Londonderrv.  both  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  distinguished 


— the  one  for  hi3  surpassing  eloquence,  the  other  for  his 
administrative  powers.  Each  rival  despised  the  other : 
Castlereagh,  conscious  of  his  high  birth  and  noble  con- 
nexions, looked  down  on  the  son  of  the  actress ;  Canning, 
conscious  on  his  side  of  his  great  talents  for  debate,  looked 
down  on  the  clumsy  debater  and  laborious  'parliamentary 
tactician,  who  looked  to  governing  the  country  rather  by 
a  careful  manipulation  of  boroughs  and  patronage  than  by 
eloquence  and  statesmanship.  Castlereagh  again,  proud 
of  his  position  as  an  ex-cabinet  minister,  pretended  to  lead 
Canning,  who  h'ad  held  but  inferior  posts  ;  while  Canning, 
in  his  ardent  devotion  to  the  memory  of  Pitt,  sneered  at 
the  man  who  had  taken  a  seat  in  Addington's  cabinet. 
This  rivalry  was  increased  almost  to  personal  plislike  by 
the  marriage  of  Castlereagh's  sister  to  the  son  and  heir  of 
that  uncle  of  Canning's,  Paul,  in  whose  favour  his  own 
father  had  been  disinherited,  and  who  some  years  later 
was  made  Lord  Garvagh.  The  rivals  were  not  long  in 
opposition,  the  new  ministry  resigning  in  1807.  The 
duke  of  Portland  formed  a  new  administration  on  strictly 
anti-Catholic  principles,  in  which  Castlereagh  and  Canning, 
buth  advocates  of  the  Catholic  claims,  were  secretaries 
of  state,  the  former  for  war  and  the  colonies,  the  latter 
for  foreign  affairs.  During  the  two  years  they  remained 
in  office  together  each  chafed  at  the  other.  The  chief 
events  connected  with  the  war  office  during  this  tenure 
of  office  were  the  expeditions  to  Copenhagen,  the  Penin- 
sula, and  Walcheren.  Of  the  Copenhagen  expedition1 
the  chief  credit  or  discredit  must  rest  with  Canning,  but 
the  merits  of  its  execution  rest  entirely  with  Lord 
Castlereagh,  who  showed  himself  a  war  minister  far 
superior  to  Dundas  and  Windham,  and  despatched  in 
perfect  secrecy  a  large  military  and  naval  expedition,  which 
was  swiftly  and  entirely  successful.  On  the  subject  of  the 
Portuguese  expedition  and  the  assistance  to  be  afforded  to 
the  Spanish  insurgents,  the  two  secretaries  were  of  different 
opinions.  Canning  sent  the  Spaniards  officers,  money, 
and  arms  in  profusion,  but  was  reluctant  to  send  a  greai 
army,  while  Castlereagh  planned  the  Portuguese  expedition, 
chose  Sir  A.  Wellesley  to  command  it,  and  deserves  tht 
credit  of  Vimiera.  Napier  in  his  Peninsular  War  proves 
how  wrong  Canning  was,  how  impossible  it  was  to  organize 
out  of  the  Spaniards  a  force  able,  to  resist  Napoleon,  and 
how  right  Castlereagh  was  in  believing  in  the  efficacy  ol 
a  British  army.  The  Walcheren  expedition  went  far 
utterly  to  ruin  Castlereagh's  reputation,  and  completed 
the  difference  between  Canning  and  himself.  Yet  the 
conception  was  good.  Castlereagh  prepared  the  expedi- 
tion with  skill  and  secrecy,  though  with  slight  regard  for 
men's  lives,  as  appeared  in  his  choice  of  the  -unhealthy 
island  of  Walcheren  for  debarkation,  in  his  refusal  to  send 
enough  doctors  or  hospital  ships,  and  in  his  appointment 
of  Lord  Chatham  to  command  in  chief.  In  this  appoint- 
ment of  Chatham  appears  the  radical  vice  of  his  war 
administration:  he  looked  before  giving  a  command  on 
active  service  to  parliamentary  influence,  not  tried  ability. 
The  failure  of  the  expedition  Drought  about  a  crisis  in  the 
cabinet.  In  April  1809  Canning  had  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  duke  of  Portland,  declaring  that  he  could  no 
longer  serve  with  Castlereagh,  but  the  matter  was  put  off 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  length  Canning  consented  to 
wait  till  the  Walcheren  expedition  was  over.  In  September 
he  insisted  once  for  all  that  something  must  be  done,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  Castlereagh  heard  that  his  dismissal 
had  been  determined  on  for  some  months.  He  was 
naturally  .indignant,  and,  being  unable  to  challenge  Lord 
Camden,  his  benefactor,  who  had  really  behaved  worst  to 
him,  or  the  old  duke  of  Portland,  he  challenged  Canning, 
who  had  throughout  protested  against  the  manner  in  which 
Castlerenqb  had  been  treated.  _  On  September  21  they  met 
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on  Putney  Heatn,  when  Canning  wa9  slightly  wounded 
in  the  thigh,  and  Castlereagh  had  a  button  shot  off  his 
coat.  After  this  duel  both  resigned,  and  remained  out  of 
office  two  years,  but  Castlereagh  did  not  intend  to  remain 
so,  and  through  the  influence  of  his  aunt,  old  Lady  Hertford, 
with  the  prince  regent  he  was,  after  the  refusal  of  Canning, 
offered  the  secretaryship  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  in 
March  1812  in  the  room  of  Lord  Wellesley.  On  Perceval's 
assassination  in  May  1812,  the  leadership  of  the  Honie  of 
Commons  was  given  to  Castlereagh.  The  first  ten  years 
of  Lord  Liverpool's  administration  were  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Tory  aristocracy,  and  during  them  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  the  guiding  spirit  of  foreign  policy  in  the  cabinet,  and 
the  faithful  interpreter  of  Lord  Sidinouth's  home  policy 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Once  in  power,  he  perceived 
that  Napoleon  must  be  beaten  in  Germany,  and  that, 
though  Lord  Wellington's  army  in  Spain  must  be  supported 
to  maintain  the  credit  of  English  soldiers,  and  occupy  as 
many  French  troops  as  possible,  the  important  point  was 
for  the  Russian  and  Prussian  monarchs  to  be  joined  by  the 
Austrian  emperor,  and  follow  up  the  blow  Napoleon  had 
dealt  himself  in  his  invasion  of  Russia.  To  bring  Austria 
into  the  field,  manage  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  maintain 
the  alliance  of  the  great  powers  and  the  harmonious  work- 
ing of  their  armies  and  policies,  Castlereagh  gave  the 
English  ambassadors  at  the  courts  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  full  powers  to  correspond  with  each  other,  and 
follow  the  allied  forces.  The  ability  witb  which  these 
instructions  were  carried  out  is  to  be  read  in  the  history  of 
the  whole  campaign  of  1813,  and  of  the  congresses  of 
Mannheim  and  Frankfort.  When  the  allies  entered  France, 
Castlereagh  himself  left  England  to  attend  the  congress  of 
Chatillon.  He  remained  with  armies  of  the  allies,  entered 
Paris  with  them,  and  signed  the  preliminaries  of  peace. 
Great  was  the  applause  he  received  on  his  return  from  the 
people,  and  above  all  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
prince  regent  made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  an  honour 
which  had  only  beeu  conferred  on  two  commoners,  Sir  R. 
Walpole  and  Lord  North,  for  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
and.  when  the  allied  sovereigns  visited  London  they  treated 
him  with  marked  favour,  so  that  it  was  no  wonder,  when 
he  started  to  take  his  seat  as  British  plenipotentiary  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  he  believed  himself  to  be  a  great 
diplomatist  That  he  was  mistaken  in  this  was  conclu- 
sively proved  by  that  congress  where,  as  Von  Gentz  said, 
England  could  have  done  anything,  and  did  nothing. 
Throughout  he  supported  Metternich,  partly  because 
Metternich's  nature  had  mastered  him,  but  more  because 
he  had  imbibed  a  blind  distrust  of  Russia.  When  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  put  an  end  to  the  quarrels 
which  were  nearly  ending  in  a  general  war  between  Prussia 
and  Russia  on  the  one  side  and  England,  France,  and 
Austria  on  the  other,  and  united  all  parties  against  him, 
Castlereagh  returned  to  England,  and  expressed  his 
confidence  in  a  speedy  termination  of  the  new  struggle, 
which  indeed  was  closed  at  Waterloo.  He  signed  the 
second  peace  of  Paris  on  behalf  of  England,  and  on  his 
return  his  father  was  created  marquis  of  Londonderry. 
From  this  time  his  career  can  be  sketched  very  shortly. 
At  home  the  grand  harvest  of  1815  was  followed  by  very 
bad  ones,  and  great  discontent  existed  both  among  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  classes.  The  Government 
pursued  the  same  tactics  which  had  in  1793  united  nearly 
all  the  upper  classes  in  a  fever  of  reaction  ;  they  established 
a  secret  committee  which  declared  the  existence  of  a  wide- 
spread conspiracy,  and  it  was  often  their  spies  who  threw 
into  the  meetings  of  the  discontented  sufficient  politics 
to  make  them  look  like  conspiracies.  The  bad  feeling 
existing  came  to  a  climax  with  the  Peterloo  massacre,  and 
Lord  Sidmouth  introduced  his  Six  Acta  to  check  a  uetwork 


of  conspiracies  which  mostly  did  not  exist.  Castlereagh 
had  to  introduce  the  Six  Acts  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  as  usual  spoke  of  the  people  with  the  air  of  hauteur 
and  contempt  which  made  him  so  particularly  obnoxious 
to  them.  His  foreign  policy  during  these  years  was  chiefly 
inspired  by  a  real  desire  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe, 
which  he  believed  was  only  to  be  preserved  by  the  harmony 
of  all  the  monarchs  and  their  foreign  ministers,  and  to 
preserve  this  harmony  ho  was  so  loth  to  differ  from  them 
on  any  subject  that  it  was  commonly  believed  among  the 
people  that  he  had  signed  the  Holy  Alliance.  At  the 
congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  he  jecommended  that  France  should  be  freed  from 
the  army  of  occupation.  The  death  of  George  III.  in 
January  1820  made  no  difference  to  Castlereagh,  who 
was  greatly  in  the  favour  of  the  new  king,  and  who  had 
no  difficulty  in  supporting  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties 
against  the  queen.  Scarcely  was  the  excitement  of  the 
queen's  trial  and  the  king's  coronation  over,  when  Lord 
Londonderry,  for  he  had  succeeded  to  that  title  in  this 
very  year,  accompanied  the  king  to  Hanover  in  October 
1821  to  discuss  the  revolutions  in  Greece  and  Spain  with 
Metternich.  The  interviews  which  then  took  place  are 
fully  described  in  Metternich's  Autobiography  (vol.  iii.  pp. 
552-5G0),  and  exhibit  clearly  the  paramount  influence  of 
Metternich  over  Lord  Londonderry,  whom  he  persuaded 
to  take  part  in  a  congress  at  Verona  in  the  following 
year.  While  he  was  making  preparations  to  start,  ho 
became  possessed  by  many  strange  delusions,  which  clearly 
indicated  that  his  mind  was  unhinged  by  over  work,  as  it 
had  been  once  before  after  the  passing  of  the  Union  with 
Ireland.  This  soon  became  obvious  to  every  one ;  tin- 
king  noticed  it ;  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  sent  a 
physician  down  to  Foots  Cray  to  see  him.  The  doctor 
found  him  suffering  from  melancholia,  and  ordered  his 
razors  to  be  taken  away,  but  in  spite  of  all  precautions 
he  procured  a  penknife  and  committed  suicido  on  August 
12,  1822.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  London  to  be  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  just  as  it  was  being  lowered 
into  the  grave  a  cry  of  exultant  hatred  arose  from  that 
rabble  he  had  so  despised. 

Castlereagh's  character  illustrates  the  strange  difference 
which  in  corrupt  times  can  exist  between  public  and  private 
morality.  In  private  life  he' was  a  strictly  honourable  and 
affectionate  man  ;  he  was  a  good  husband,  a  good  son,  a 
good  brother,  and  a  good  master ;  but  even  in  his  private 
relations  that  want  of  warmth  which  made  Cernwallis 
declare  he  was  utterly  unlike  an  Irishman,  and  Wilberforcc 
liken  him  to  a  fish,  ,seems  to  have  existed,  and  seeAjs  to 
have  been  part  of  his  temperament.  In  public  life  he 
played  quite  a  different  part,  and,  though  he  had  one  or 
two  firm  political  principles,  as  appears  in  his  steady 
advocacy  of  Catholic  emancipation,  he  seems  as  &,  rule  to 
have  regarded  politics  as  a  game,  in  which  all  means  were 
fair  to  win,  and  very  extraordinary  some  of  his  means 
appear  to  be.  Though  a  very  tad  and  confused  speaker, 
he  was  very  successful  as  a  parliamentary  leader,  from  the 
care  with  which  he  used  his  patronage,  and  the  amount 
of  votes  he  won  by  it.  While  not  a  great  diplomatist, 
as  the  mastery  Metternich  obtained  over  him  clearly 
proved,  as  an  administrator  he  deserves  the  highest  praise, 
steadily  punctual  to  his  work,  never  allowing  arrears  t> 
accumulate,  and  never  neglecting  a  detail;  but  his  parlia- 
mentary necessities  stood  in  his  way:  every  appointment 
was  given  from  a  party  point  of  view,  ar.d  if,  as  in  tho 
rase  of  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  chance  sometimes  led  him  right, 
jobbing  more  often  led  him  wrong.  But  the  chief  interest 
which  centres  in  Lord  Londonderry  is  that  he  was  the  last 
leader  of  an  extinct  class.  The  old  aristocrats  who  lived 
by  politics,  and  thought  all  weuus  fair  in  politics,  arc  gouo 
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for  ever,  and  with  Londonderry's  death  the  unnatural 
tension  of  the  reaction  from  the  excesses  of  the  French 
Revolution  ceased,  and  modern  Conservatism,  containing 
indeed  many  prejudices  and  an  exaggerated  admiration  for 
what  if  fixed,  came  into  being  with  its  real  sympathy  for 
all  mankind,  which  the  old  Tories,  and  more  especially 
Lord  Ijondonderry,  would  have  despised. 

The  best  materials  for  studying  Londonderry's  life  and  opinions 
are  his  Despatches  edited  by  his  brother,  the  third  marquis,  in  12 
volumes.  They  are,  however,  very  incomplete  from  the  loss  of  the 
most  valuable  at  sea  in  the  wreck  of  the  ship  which  was  taking  Mr 
Turner,  Lord  Londonderry's  chosen  biographer,  to  India.  The 
Cornwallis  Correspondents  for  his  Irish  work,  and  the  supplemen- 
tary Wellington  Despatches  should  also  be  used.  Alison's  Lives  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart  are  interesting  reading, 
but  abound  with  that  celebrated  author's  usual  faults,  and  should 
be  corrected  by  Walpole's  History  of  England  from  1815.  Of  con- 
temporary diaries,  Rose's,  Lord  Colchester's,  Romilly's,  and  Wilbcr- 
force's.withPellew'sZj/e  of  Lord  Sulmouth,  should  be  consulted,  and 
Metternich's  Autobiography  for  the  later  foreign  policy.  Mr  Thorn- 
ton has  a  short  biography  in  his  Lives  of  the  Foreign  Secretaries  from 
1S00,  which  is  chiefly  valuable  from  his  access  to  the  unpublished 
memoranda  of  Lord  Bexley,  who  as  Mr  Vansittart  was  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  helped  to  lead  the  Commons  from  1812  to 
1822.. 

LONG,  George,  an  English  scholar  (1800-1879),  was 
born  at  Poulton  in  Lancashire,  on  the  4th  of  November 
1800.  From  Macclesfield  grammar  school  he  went  to 
trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1818.  He  was  elected 
Craven  university  scholar  in  1821,  together  with  Lord 
Macaulay  and  Professor  Maiden,  took  his  degree  in  1822 
as  wrangler  and  senior  chancellor's  medallist,  and  the  next 
year  gained  a  fellowship  over  the  heads  of  his  two  distin- 
guished rivals.  In  1824  Long  went  out  to  be  professor  of 
ancient  languages  in  the  new  university  of  Virginia.  There 
he  married  his  first  wife,  the  widow  of  Colonel  Selden. 
Tn  18-28  he  returned  to  England  to  accept  the  Greek 
professorship  in  the  newly-founded  university  of  London. 
His  introductory  lecture  in  1828  was  followed  in  1830 
by  another  entitled  Observations  on  the  Study  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Languages.  The  etymological  appendix 
to  this  lecture  is  of  interest  in  the  history  of  classical 
philology  in  England,  as  illustrating  the  scientific  com- 
parative method  of  teaching  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
first  adopted  in  the  London  university  by  himself  and 
Ilia  colleague,  Professor  Key.  He  published  a  Summary 
of  Herodotus  (1829),  and  editions  of  Herodotus  (1830-33) 
and  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (1831).  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1830, 
and  was  for  twenty  years  a  member  of  the  council,  or 
officer  of  the  rociety ;  in  the-  same  year  he  joined  the 
committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  and  was  till  1846,  when  the  society  was 
dissolved,  one  of  its  most  active  workers.  In  1831 
ho  resigned  his  professorship  and  becamo  editor  of  the 
society's  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education  (1831-35),  for 
which  he  wrote  many  articles.  He  wrote  for  the  society's 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  the  two  volumes  of  The. 
British  Museum :  Egyptian  Antiquities  (1S32-36),  and 
edited,  improved,  and  wrote  parts  of  the  companion  volumes 
Elgin  and  Phigaleian  Marbles  (1833)  and  Townley  Marbles 
(1836).  He  planned  and  edited  for  the  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge  a  Geography  of  America  and  the  West  Indies 
(1841),  of  which  ho  wrote  a  small  part,  and  a  Geography 
of  Great  Britain  :  Pari  I.  England  and  Wales,  part  of 
which  he  also  wrote  himself.  Ho  contributed  two  maps 
of  Egypt  and  Persia,  ancient  and  modern,  to  the  society's 
Atlas  (1831).  From  1833  to  1840  he  was  engaged  on  the 
great  labour  of  his  life,  the  editing  of  the  twenty-nino 
volumes  of  the  Penny  Cyclopxdia,  to  which  he  was  also  an 
extensive  contributor  of  articles.  The  committee  appointed 
Long  and  Charles  Knight  editors,  but  after  the  publication 
of  a  few  numbers  Knight  took  lio  part  in  the  superintend- 


ence *t  the  work,  and  all  the  editorial  labour  was  done  by 
Long. 

A  more  colossal  and  the  final  venture  of  tha  society  was 
its  Biographical  Dictionary,  of  which  Long  was  also  ap- 
pointed editor.  He  wrote  numerous  articles  in  the  seven 
volumes  which  appeared  (1842-44),  but  the  great  expense 
did  not  allow  it  to  proceed  beyond  the  letter  A.  Long 
was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Society  for 
Central  Education,  instituted  in  London  in  1837,  and  con- 
tributed two  essays  to  its  Second  and  Third  Publication* 
(1838-39).  In  1S37  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Tnner 
Temple.  He  accepted  in  1842  the  professorship  of  Latin 
in  University  College,  vacated  by  his  friend  Mr  Key,  which 
he  resigned  in  1840,  on  being  appointed  by  the  bencher? 
of  the  Middl*  Temple  their  reader  on  jurisprudence  and  the 
civil  law.  Two  Discourses  delivered  in  the  Middle  Templt 
Hall,  with  an  Outline  of  the  Course,  were  published  in  1847. 
He  wrote  all  the  articles  on  Roman  law  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Ron-an  Antiquities,  edited  by  Dr  William 
Smith  (1842),  and  contributed  also  to  the  companion 
Dictionaries  of  Biography  ( 184  4-49)  and  Geography  ( 1854- 
57).  His  translation  of  thirteen  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  with 
copious  notes,  first  came  out  in  five  of  Knight's  weekly 
volumes  under  the  title  of  The  Civil  Wars  of  Rome  (1S44- 
48).  He  planned  and  edited  Knight's  Political  Dictionary 
(1S15-46),  a  revision  of  articles  frum  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
pedia. Knight  published  in  parts  his  History  of  France 
and  its  Revolutions,  1789-1848  (1850). 

In  1849  he  left  London  and  went  to  Brighton  College, 
where  he  was  classical  lecturer  until  midsummer  1871.  He 
was  an  excellent  teacher,  and  was  beloved  by  both  master* 
and  pupils.  Whilst  here  he  edited,  at  first  jointly  with 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane,  and  after  that  gentleman's  death 
by  himself,  the  Bibliotheca  Classiea  series,  to  which,  ho 
himself  contributed  the  edition  of  Cicero's  Orahorasfd  85.1- 
G2),  a  task  for  which  his  legal  knowledge  eminently  quali- 
fied him.  He-  also  revised,  making  many  corrections  and 
additions,  Macleane's  ediLk»s  of  Juvenal  and  Persius  (1867) 
and  Horace  (1869).  fie  made  for  Bell's  Grammar  School 
Classics  editions,  with  introductions  and  notes,  of  Cicero's 
De  Seneclute  and  De  Amicitia,  with  a  selection  from  his 
EpistoU  (1850),  Cffisar's  Gallic  War  (1853),  and  Sallust's 
Catilina  and  Jngurtha  (I860).  He  also  edited  an  Atlas 
of  Classical  Geography  (1854).  His  translation  if  the 
Thought^  of  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  was  pub- 
lished in  1S62.  The  same  year  appeared  anonymously  the 
amusing  and  instructive  little  volume  called  An  Old  Man's 
Thoughts  about  Many  Things.  He  was  sixty-four  when  he 
issued  the  first  of  the  five  large  octavo  volumes  of  his  Decline 
of  the  Roman  Republic.  In  1871  he  resigned  his  post  at 
Brighton  College,  and  retired  to  Portfield,  Chichester,  to 
take  a  rest  well-earned  but  from  labours  ill-rewarded.  In 
1873  the  Queen,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr  Gladstone, 
granted  him  a  pension  of  £100  a  year.  At  I'ortfield  he  ' 
completed  his  Roman  History  (1874),  and  translated  The 
Discoui'ses  of  Epicfetus,  with  the  Encheiridion  and  Frag- 
ments (1877).  This  was  the  last  work  of  his  laborious  and 
useful  life.  He  died  after  a  long  and  painful  illness  on 
the  10th  of  August  1879. 

In  addition  to  tho  works  already  noticed.  Long  was  the  author 
of  two  papers  in  tho  Journal  of  the  Jioyal  Geographical  Society,  a 
few  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Penny  Magazine,  and  several  in  tht* 
Clnsfiatl  Museum  and  English  Journal  of  Education.  He  also 
wrote  on  "Grammar  Schools,"  in  Knight's  Store  of  Knowledge. 

Long  has  exercised  by  his  writings,  and  indirectly  through 
some  of  his  London  university  pupils,  a  wide  influence  on  the 
teaching  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  England.  Tho  pub- 
lication of  the  Bibliotheca  Classica  (begun  in  1851)  did  important 
service,  and  set  English  scholars  an  excellent  example,  a„  a  time- 
when  editions  with  English  notes  containing  accurate  learning 
and  sound  scholarship  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  not  to  be 
found.     Some  of  tho  volumes  of  this  scries  still  remain  the  standard 
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English  editions.  In  the  knowledge  of  Rnman  law  Long  stood  ' 
by  himself  amongst  English  scholars,  and  his  well-known  articles 
on  that  subject  were  the  first  valuable  contribution  to  the  study 
from  any  English  writer.  He  had  also  a  profound  knowledge  of 
ancient  geography.  He  was  an  excellent  French,  German,  and 
Italian  scholar,  and  also  read  Spanish.  His  est. in 
learning  may  be  explained  from  the  combination  of  a  tenacious 
memory  with  a  clear  judicial  intellect.  His  character  was  as  e}e- 
vated  as  his  intellect.  Its  simplicity  and  manly  independence 
may  be  seen  partly  in  his  writings.  His  faculty  for  discriminating 
evidence  and  his  stron?  common  sense  anneal'  in  everything  that  he 
wrote.  (H.  J.  M.) 

LONG  BRANCH,  a  fashionable  seaside  resort  of  the 
United  States,  in  Ocean  township,  Monmouth  county, 
New  Jersey.  The  old  village  lies  about  a  mile  inland, 
but  the  watering-place  proper  is  for  the  most  part  situated 
on  the  bluffs  and  plateau  immediately  above  the  beach. 
The  bathing-grounds  are  excellent;  there  are 'fine  drives 
along  the  beach  in  the  vicinity ;  upwards  of  twenty  thou- 
sand visitors  can  find  accommodation  in  the  hotels  alone, 
of  which  there  are  no  less  than  thirty-three ;  and  there  are 
besides  hundreds  of  private  residences  occupied  mainly  by 
the  wealthier  classes  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Since  1874  it  can  be  reached  directly  from  New  York 
both  by  railway  and  -by  steamers.  Long  Branch  has  a 
corporation  of  seven  commissioners.  Its  permanent  popu- 
lation in  1880  was  3833,  in  1882  about  5000. 

LONGEVITY  is  a  term  thatatnay  be  applied  to  express 
either  the  length  or  duration  of  life  of  any  organism,  or  the 
prolongation  of  life  to  an  advanced  age.  The  first  meaning 
is  the  more  scientific  of  the  two,  as  it  may  be  applied  to 
the  duration  of  the  life  of  any  organism,  although  that 
duration  may  be  relatively  short  ;  thus,  we  may  contrast 
the  longevity  of  the  mould  which  lives  only  a  few  hours 
with  that  of  the  forest  tree  which  has  survived  for  centuries, 
or  the  longevity  of  the  ephemeral  insect  with  that  of  an 
eagle  or  a  swan,  whose  lives  may  be  prolonged  to  over  a 
century.  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  meaning  is  the 
more  common,  as  when  an  instance  of  very  advanced  age 
is  spoken  of  as  an  example  of  great  longevity. 

The  information  we  possess  as  to  the  natural  duration  oi 
life  of  the  lower  forms  of  plants  and  animals  is  very  meagre, 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  asserted  that  in  all  there  is  a  natural 
period  of  life.  A  simple  organism  composed  of  cells,  or 
Wen  one  more  complicated  but  still  having  the  organs 
necessary  to  life  constructed  upon  a  simple  type,  may 
continue  to  live  and  grow  so  long  as  external  conditions 
are  favourable.  There  may  be  no  tendency  to  decay  of 
tissue  inherent  in  the  organism,  so  that  life  may  be  prolonged 
until  a  change  in  external  conditions,  quickly  or  slowly,  so 
affects  the  processes  of  nutrition  as  to  make  the  continuance 
of  life  impossible  beyond  a  certain  time.  It  is  also  highly 
probable  that  in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds 
comparatively  few  individuals  are  permitted  to  live 
undisturbed  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow  any 
inherent  tendencies  to  decay  to  show  themselves.  In  the 
struggle  for  existence  few  individuals  even  reach  maturity  ; 
at  an  early  period  they  are  used  to-  support  the  lives  of 
other  and  perhaps  stronger  organisms. 

Excluding  the  lower  forms  of  plants,  as  to  the  duration 
of  whose  lives  we  know  nothing,  the  higher  plants  may  be 
classed,  according  to  duration  of  life,  as  follows  -.—annuals, 
or  semi-annuals,  which  grow  up  in  spring  and  die  in 
autumn ;  -biennials,  which  die  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year ;  and  perennials,  the  duration  of  which  may  last  from 
four  to  thousands  of  years.  Succulent  plants  have  a  short 
life,  lasting  only  one  or  two  years  ;  the  formation  of  wood 
is  necessary  for  prolonged  vegetable  existence.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  strongly  scented  plants  have  often  a  longer 
duration  of  life  than  those  destitute  of  smell.  Thus  thyme, 
mint^  hyssop,  marjoram,  sage,  &c,  can  live  for  two  years 
•or  longer  ;  whilst  lettuce,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  live  no  more 


than  a  year.  Trees  of  rapid  growth,  such  as  fir,  birch~| 
horse-chestnut,  form  soft  wood,  and  have  a  comparatively] 
short  life ;  whilst  hard-wood  trees,  such  as  the  oak,  grow 
slowly  and  live  long.  It  is  not,  however,  an  invariable 
rule  that  trees  yielding  hard  wood  live  longest.  The  beech, 
cypress,  juniper,  walnut,  and  pear  all  form  hard  wood,  but 
they  do  not  live  so  long  as  the  lime,  which  forms  a  softei 
wood.  Trees  which  are  long  in  producing  leaves  and  fruit, 
and  which  also  retain  these  for  a  long  time,  live-  longer 
than  those  in  which  these  changes  occur,  quickly.  Fruit- 
bearing  trees,  producing  a  sour  harsh  fruit  in  the  wild 
state,  have  longer  lives  than  those  bearing  sweet  fruits  in 
the  cultivated  state.  By  skilful  pruning,  or  lopping  off  the 
branches  and  buds,  the  term  of  life  of  even  short-lived 
plants  may  be  lengthened. 

According  to  Hufeland,  the  chance  any  plant  has  of 
attaining  a  great  age  depends  on  the  following  conditions : 
— (1)  it  must  grow  slowly ;  (2)  it  must  propagate  slowly 
and  late  in  life;  (3)  it  must  have  a  certain  degree  of 
solidity  and  hardness  in  its  organs,  a  sufficiency  of  wood, 
and  the  sap  must  not  be  too  watery  ;  (4)  it  must  be  large 
and  have  a  considerable  extent  of  surface  ;  and  (5)  it  must- 
rise  into  the  atmosphere.  If  we  view  a  tree  as  consisting 
of  an  enormous  number  of  buds  clustered  on  a  common 
stem  in  which  the  vessels  or  channels  for  the  circulation  of 
the  sap  remain  pervious,  and  in  which  also  new  wood  is 
formed  annually,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  age, 
provided  external  conditions  are  favourable.  Many  large 
trees  have  reached  a  vast  ago,  as  shown  bv  the  following 
table  compiled  by  De  Candolle  :— 

'Years. 

Elm  (Ulmus  campestris) 335 

Cypress  (Cupressux  sempervirens).    350 

Cheiroslemon  p'atanoidex  400 

Ivy  (Hcdera  Helix) -ISO 

Larch  {Lnrix  europxa) 576 

Chestnut  (Caslar&a  vesca) 600 

Orange  (CttrttB  Aurantium) 630 

Palms  (Ceroxt/lon  and  Cocos)...  600-700 
Olive  (Otea  europxa) 700 

In  the  animal  kingdom  there  is  great  variety  as  regards 
the  duration  of  life,  but  no  accurate  data  have  yet  been 
collected.  Certain  Infusoria  have  been  watched  during 
the  whole*  period  of  their  existence,  which  has  not  lasted 
more  than  forty -eight  hours;  on  the  other  hand,  Actinia:,  or 
sea  anemones,  may  live  to  a  long  age,  as  shown  by  the  case 
of  a  specimen  of  Actinia  mesembryanthemum,  still  alive  in 
Edinburgh,  which  belonged  to  Sir  John  Dalyell,  and  which 
must  be  at  least  about  seventy  years  of  age.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  cold-blooded  animals,  such  as  fishes,  frogs, 
toads,  in  which  tissue-changes  go  on  with  extreme  slowness, 
especially  during  a  period  of  muscular  inactivity,  may  live 
for  many  years.  In  the  imperial  fish-ponds  of  ancient 
Rome  lampreys  were  said  to  have  attained  their  sixtieth 
year ;  pike  and  carp  have  been  ascertained  to  live  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years ;  tortoises  have  reached  the  age  of  one 
hundred  years  ;  and  it  is  alleged  by  natives  of  India  that 
the  crocodile  may  live  for  at  least  a  hundred  years,  and 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  its  time  ofgrowth. 
Many  birds  have  a  long  period  of  life.  Eagles  and  crows 
have  been  known  to  live  a  hundred  years,  and  parrots  have 
been  kept  in  confinement  for  sixty  years.  Peacocks  attain 
an  age  of  twenty  years ;  barn-door  fowls  live  for  a  much 
shorter  period,  from  six  to  twelve  years.  Small  birds  seem 
to  have  shorter  lives  than  large  ones.  Blackbirds,  gold- 
finches, and  canaries  have  been  known  to  live  for  twenty 
years ;  but  many  of  the  smaller  birds  attain  an  ace  of  onlv 
five  or  six  years. 

Amongst  mamraals.'the  elephant  is  snpposed  to  attain 
the  .greatest  age,  reaching  above  a  hundred  years  ;  the 
camel  generally  lives  to  fifty  years!  and  may  live  to  eighty; 
the  horse  does  not  live  more  than  forty  years ;  the  deer, 


Years. 
Oriental  plane  iPlatanus  orientalis)  720 

Cedar  (C«fr«l  Libani) 60O 

Lime  (TVt'a  europxa) 1076-1147 

Oak  (.Qumus  Kcbur)  ...  S10,  10S0.J5Q0 
«■                       i  I   1214.  1458 

lew  (.Taxus  baccala)  -j  2j68.  2880 

Tarodivm  distiehuw 3000-4000 

Baobob  (Adarnonia  digitata)  5000 


thirty  Vears  ;  the  ox,  fifteen  to  twenty  years 


sheep,  goats,1 
ioS 
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foxes,  hares,  rabbits,  from  seven  to  ten  years ;  and  dogs  and 
pigs  from  fifteen  tu  twenty  years  Certain  general  state- 
ments may  be  made,  which  do  r.ot  deserve  to  be  termed 
laws,  but  which  briefly  express  relations  that  undoubtedly 
exist  in  many  cases  between  the  degree  of  longevity  enjoyed 
by  any  species  of  animal  and  the  conditions  of  its  existence. 
1.  A  relation  can  often  be  traced  between  the  duration  of 
life  and  the  time  of  the  development  of  the  animal  in  utero. 
To  this  statement  there  are  many  exceptions,  as  will  be 
apparent  from  the  following  table,  in  whi-h  the  periods  of 
gestation  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Owen 
{C'oiup.  Anat.  and  Phys.  of  Vertebrates,  vol  iii.): — 


Elcpliant 

Giraffe 

Male  anj  Ass.. 

cW 

Human  Being.. 

Hoe  Deer 

Red  Deer 

Fallow  Deer  ... 
Hippopotamus 


C    3    «l 

■=  -  -\  Lonixc 
Yea 


100 
STot  known 
ilU-tO 
I5-JU 
SO  1U0 
30 


Monkey  (Cebus). 

PiS 

Maunder 
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In  the  case  of  birds  no  relation  of  this  kind  can  be 
discovered.  For  times  of  incubation  of  mauy  birds  see 
Owen,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  257. 

2.  - 1 1  would  appear  that  the  sooner  a  being  attaius 
maturity  the  sooner  it  propagates,  and  the  shorter  will  be 
the  duration  of  its  life.  The  reproductive  act  may  be 
regarded  as-the  culminating  act  of  the  organism,  requiring 
the  highest  degree  of  vitality,  and  involving  the  largest 
expenditure  of  energy.  This  aet  will  therefore  be 
performed  when  the  organism  has  reached  maturity ;  in 
some  cases  the  animal  reaches  maturity  late,  in  other 
cases  early  ;  but  in  all  the  epoch  of  maturity  may  be  taken 
as  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  duration  of  life.  Thus 
the  elephant  and  the  human  being  do  not  reach  maturity 
till  say  the  twentieth  year,  and  the  period  of  longevity  is 
about  a  hundred  years  ;  the  horse,  ass,  and  bull  are  mature 
in  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  live  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years ;  sheep  come  to  maturity  in  the  second  year,  aud 
live  from  eight  to  ten  years;  whilst  rabbits  aud  guinea 
pigs  are  mature  within  one  year,  and  live  only  from  four 
to  five  years,  .  Here  again  there  are  exceptions,  as,  for 
example,  the  cat  is  mature  before  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
and  still  it  may  live  to  the  age  of  twenty  years.  Much 
information  is  still  required  on  these  points  before  a  law 
can  be  formulated. 

The  question  of  longevity,  however,  probabjy  presents 
the  greatest  interest  in  its  relation  to  man.  It  is  still  a 
popular  belief  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  world 
-possessed  an  incredible  strength,  were  of  an  enormous  size, 
and  lived  to  a  very  great  age  ;  and  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs 
[before  the  Hood  are  often  taken  literally,  although  the  con- 
ditions making  such  long  lives  possible  are  at  variance 
with  those  of  human  existence  at  the  present  day.  In 
ancient  history  there  are  instances  given  of  heroes  who 
attained  the  age  of  several  hundred  years',  but  these  must 
be  regarded  as  mythical.  For  an  interesting  account  of 
these,  see  Hufeland's  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  p.  62  sq. 

The  following  are  a  few  instances  of  extreme  longevity 
which  have  been  placed  on  record  : — Margaret  Patten, 
137;  the  countess  of  Desmond,  145;  Thomas  Parr,  152; 
Thnrans  Damme,  154;  John  Rovin,  172;  and  Peter 
Turton,  185.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ages  of 
these  persons  have  been  much  exaggerated.  They  lived 
at  a  time  when  no  accurate  chronological  records  were 
Wor^t,  and  wher.  :*  Was  the  habit  to  fix  the  dates  of  occur- 
rences by  comparing  them  in  the  memory  with  other  evi  ata 
believed  to  have  happened  about  the  same  time.     Thus 


there  Were  many  sources  of  fallacy,  although  the  narrators 
no  doubt  believed  their  statements  to  .be  quite  accurate. 
Still  these  were  instances  of  prolongation  of  human  life 
far  beyond  the  usual  limits,  and  there  is  no  reasou  for 
doubting  that  they  all  lived  till  they  were  upwards  of  a 
hundred  years  of  age. 

Perhaps  the  bust  authenticated  instance  of  this  kind  is  that 
of  tho  famous  Thomas  Parr  of  Shropshire.  "  He  was  a  poor  far-, 
iner's  servant,  and  obliged  to  maintain  himself  by  daily  lab'uut 
iVhen  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age  he  married  a 
widow  for  his  second  wife,  who  lived  with  him  twelve  years,  and 
who  asserted  that  during  that  time  he  never  betrayed  any  signs  of 
infirmity  of  age.  Till  his  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  he  per- 
formed all  his  usual  work,  and  was  accustomed  even  .to  thresh. 
Some  years  before  his  death  his  eyes  and  memory  began  to  fail, 
but  his  hearing  and  senses  continued  sound  to  the  last.  In  his  one 
hundred  and  hlty-second  year  his  fame  had  reached  London  ;  and, 
as  the  king  was  desirous  of  seeing  so  great  a  rarity,  he  was  induced 
to  take  a  journey  thither.  This,  in  all  probability,  shortened  his 
existence,  which  he  otherwise  might  have  preserved  some  years 
longer  ;  for  he  was  treated  at  court  in  so  royal  a  manner,  and  his 
mode,  of  living  was  so  totally  changed  that  lie  died  soon  after,  at 
London,  in  1635  He  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  and. 
nine  months  old,  and  had  lived  under  nine  kings  of  England.  What 
was  most  remarkable  in  regard  to  this  man  is  that,  when  his  body 
was  opened  by  Dr  Harvey  (the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood),  his  internal  organs  were  found  to  be  in  the  most  perfect 
state,  nor  was  the  least  symptom  of  deeay  to  be  discovered  in  them. 
His  cartilages  even  were  not  ossified,  as  is  the  case  in  all  old 
people.  Tho  smallest  cause  of  death  had  not  yet  settled  in-  his 
body  ;  and  he  died  merely  of  a  plethora,  because  he  had  bc:n  too 
well  treated." — Hufeland,  p.  71.. 

The  late  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  attempted  to  show 
that  all  such  narratives  were  so  inaccurate  as  to  reduce  the 
ages  of  the  parties  to  something  under  a  hundred  years, 
and  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  there  had  been  no 
instance  of  a  human  being  attaining  the  age  of  a  hundred 
years.  But  subsequent  cases  have  shown  that  a  few  Have 
attained  that  great  age.  In  these  cases  the  evidence  has 
not  been  of  a  collateral  kind,  nor  has  it  depended  ou 
human  memory,  but  it  has  been  established  by  written 
records.  '  Scarcely  a  year  passes  without  instances  occurring 
in  which  the  evidence  that  the  deceased  attained  a  hundred 
years  cannot  be  controverted,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,' 
when  a  sufficient  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  system 
of  registration  of.  births  has  elapsed,  such  cases  will  be 
more  common. 

The  average  duration  of  life  in  Europe  is  about  thirty- 
four  years.  It  oscillates  between  28 '18  years  (Prussia) 
and  39 '8  years  (Schleswig-Holstein,  Lauenbui'g).  In 
Naples  it  is  quoted  at  31"65  years.  This  falls  far  short 
of  the  possible  longevity,  a  circumstance  chiefly  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  great  mortality  in  the  early  years  of 
life.  According  to  De  Quatrefages,  the  duration  ef  life 
is  almost  universally  the  same  amongst  the  best  known 
peoples.  Laplanders  live  to  a  great  age,  men  of  flint 
seventy  to  ninety  years  of  age  being  common  among  them.' 
The  American  Indians  have  apparently  as  long  a  life,  ou 
the  average,  as  the  white  men  living  in  the  same  locality. 
It  would  appear  to  be  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  negro. 
!  Prichard  quotes  from  an  official  document  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  showing  that  the  census  gave  one  negro 
centenarian  in  the  1000,  but  only  one  white  centenarian 
in  150,000  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  negro  of  the  Senegal 
ages  early,  and  does  not  live  long.  In  his  native  place 
he  is  exposed  to  unhealthy  influences  which  tell  upon  him, 
although  he  resists  th»  bad  effects  of  these  longer sand 
better  'than  the  white  man  ;  but  when  he  is  transplanted 
ta  America  he  enjoys  a  longer  life. 

The  manner  of  life  and  nature  of  the  occupation,  apart 
from  hereditary  and  special  causes,  have  a  most. important 
influence  on  the  duration  of  life.  Few  emperors  or  kings 
have  attained  the  age  of  eighty ;  and,  of  more  than  three 
hundred  popes,  only  six  have  exceeded  the  age  of  eighty.    It. 
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would  seem  that  brain  work  is  not  unfavourable  to  longevity. 
It  is  almost  proverbial  that  statesmen  and  judges  often 
reach  an  advanced  age.  Many  men  famous  in  literature 
and  science  have  lived  to  an  old  age.  Thus  from  fifty  to 
sixty  we  have  Tasso,  Virgil,  Shakespeare,  Molicire,  Dante, 
Pope,  Ovid,  Horace,  Racine,  Demosthenes  ;  from  sixty  fo 
seventy,  Lavater,  Galvani,  Boccaccio,  Fenelon,  Aristotle, 
Cuvier,  Milton,  Rousseau,  Erasmus,  Cervantes;  from 
seventy  to  eighty,  Dryden,  Petrarch,  Linnsus,  Locke, 
Handel,  Galileo,  Swift,  Roger  Bacon,  Charles  Darwin  ; 
from  eighty  to  ninety,  Thomas  Carlylef  Young,  Plato, 
Buffon,  Goethe,  Franklin,  Sir  W.  Herschel,  Newton,  Vol- 
taire, Halley;  and  from  ninety  to  one  hundred,  Sophocles, 
Leeuwenhoek,  Michelangelo,  Titian.  Physicians  are  often 
long  lived:  Boerhaave,  Haller,  Gall,  Darwin,  Van-Swietcn, 
Faliopius,  Jenner,  Cullen,  Galen,  and  Spallanzani  died 
between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age,  and  Harvey, 
Duhamel,  Pinel,  Morgagni,  Heberden,  and  Ruysch  be- 
tween eighty  and  ninety;  whilst  the  father  of  medicine, 
Hippocrates,  is  credited  with  one  hundred  and  nine  years. 

A  valuable  set  of  statistics  have  been  collected  by  Hirt 
(Die  Krankheiten  der  Arbeiter)  regarding  the  influence  of 
trades  on  longevity.  An  abstract  of  these  will  be  found 
in  Buck's  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  vol.  ii.  pp.  71,  72. 

The  best  indication  of  longevity  in  a  commuuity  is  given 
by  the  expectation  of  life  from  any  given  age.  It  is 
obtained  by  adding  together  the  number  of  years  which 
the  entire  population  live  from  any  specified  age,  and 
dividing  the  resulting  total  "years  of  life"  by  the  number 
living  at  the  year  of  age  for  which  the  expectation  of  life 
is  desired  (English  Life  Table,  p.  xxxiii).  Thus  we  may 
find  the  duration  of  the  portion  of  human  life  which  an 
individual  at  any  age  may  expect  to  enjoy.  Such  calcula- 
tions are  of  great  value  in  connexion  with  assurance,  and 
indeed  in  all  pecuniary  transactions  in  which  the  value  of 
life  contingencies  are  taken  into  account.  They  are  the 
bases  of  all  systems  of  life  assurance.  Life  assurance 
companies  have  now  been  able  to  collect  sufficient  numbers 
of  cases  of  their  own  experience  on  which  to  find  trust- 
worthy calculations  showing  the  expectation  of  life  at 
dilferent  ages.  Such  tables  have  really  been  compiled 
from  selected  cases,  namely,  from  those  who  have  assured, 
and  consequently  differ  somewhat  from  those  compiled  on 
the  broader  data  obtained  from  the  whole  population. 
The  following  table,  derived  from  both  sources  of  informa- 
tion, is  given  briefly  to  indicate  the  expectation  of  life, 
or  the  longevity,  from  various  ages,  reference  being  made 
for  details  to  the  article  Insurance.  The  table  to  be 
read  thus  :  a  person  at  thirty  years  of  age  has  an  average 
expectation  of  living  33  3  years  longer,  or  of  attaining  the 
age  of  633  years. 
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v  What  are  the  physiological  conditions  in  the  human 
being  that  determine  longevity?  In  the  first  place,  there 
if  the  influence  of  heredity.  Certain  peculiarities  of  tissue 
are  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring  that  determine 
whether  or  not  the  tissue  will  remain  for  a  lengthened 
period  of  time  in  a  normal  condition,  or  whether  it  will 
quickly  yield  to  external  influences  and  take  on  an 
abnormal  action.  As  the  life  of  the  body  is  i<;ally  the 
eum  of  the  lives  of  its  constituent  parts,  or  in  other  words, 


of  the  cellular  elements  composing  it,  it  is  evident  mat 
anything  uffecting  the  healthy  action  of  these  elements 
will  affect  the  life  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  In  some 
individuals  the  tissues  have  what  may  be  termed  a 
hereditary  taint,  by  which  is  meant  a  want  of  stability,  so 
that  they  pass  readily  from  a  normal  into  an  abnormal 
condition  ;  and  this  is  unfavourable  to  longevity. 

In  the  next  place,  even  healthy  tissues  capable  of  resist 
ing  ordinary  influences  may  be  unable  to  resist  long- 
continued  unfavourable  conditions.  In  course  of  time  slow 
changes  begin  in  the  tissue ;  these  in  turn  affect  the  organ 
in  which  the  tissue  exists,  and  the  organ,  by  improperly 
performing  its  functions,  injures  the  organism.  Thus  it  is 
that  habitually  breathing  an  impure  atmosphere,  eating 
improper  food,  saturating  the  body  with  drugs  or  with 
alcohol,  over-exerting  the  nervous  system  by  excitement  or 
prolonged  brain-work  or  worry,  and  6exual  excesses  de- 
bilitate the  body  by  working  slow  but  sure  changes  in  the 
tissues  which  will  inevitably  tell  upon  the  longevity  of  the 
individual 

But  even  in  the  most  favourable  conditions  there  seems 
to  be  a  limitation  to  the  healthy  action  of  tissues,  and  old 
age  comes  on.  Whether  this  is  or  is  not  the  result  of  long 
hereditary  transmission  it  is  not  of  much  practical  import- 
ance to  ask,  as  it  is  a  state  of  things  all  flesh  is  heir  to. 
But,  if  it  be  hereditary,  as  is  highly  probable,  there  is  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  hereditary  states  can  be  slowly 
influenced  by  individuals  living  in  the  best  possible  con- 
ditions and  transmitting  the  influences  of  good  moral  and 
physical  hygiene.  If  bad  hereditary  qualities  are  trans- 
mitted, good  qualities  have  even  a  better  chance  of  being 
perpetuated,  as  they  favour  the  individual  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Thus  a  race  which  has  a  low  degree  of 
longevity  may  acquire,  by  persistent  attempts  to  live  in 
the  best  conditions,  a  long  average  duration  of  life.  This 
is  also  true,  though  to  a  less  extent,  of  an  individual  life. 

Each  tissue  has  a  life  of  its  own  ;  it  is  developed,  reaches 
maturity,  declines,  and  dies.  It  may  be  replaced  by 
successive  generations  of  similar  tissues,  but  the  power  of 
reproduction  of  tissue  becomes  weakened,  and  by  slow 
degrees  the  tissue  may  disappear,  or  it  may  become  so 
altered  as  to  be  quite  unlike  what  it  was  at  first.  By  these 
tissue-changes  functional  changes  of  great  importance  to 
the  body  are  brought  about.  Thus,  as  age  comes  on,  the 
blood  becomes  poorer  ;  respiration  is  less  active  ;  the  vital 
capacity  of  the  chest,  that  is  the  working-quantity  of  air, 
is  diminished  ;  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  slightly 
increased,  so  that  the  aged  are  more  sensitive  to  cold  ;  the 
digestive  organs  are  less  vigorous  ;  the  walls  of  the  arteries 
become  hardened  by  earthy  matter,  and  lose  their  elasticity  ; 
the  veins  become  dilated,  and  the  circulation  i3  not 
efficiently  performed  ;  the  teeth  decay  and  disappear  ;  the 
cartilages  become  calcified  and  hard  ;  the  skin  is  shrivelled 
and  dry,  and  cutaneous  respiration  and  excretion  are  less 
perfect;  the  hair  whitens  or  falls  off;  the  stature  and  the 
weight  diminish.  By  and  by  muscular  movements  are 
less  energetic  and  less  precise ;  the  hands  tremble  and  the 
bead  shakes  ;  and  there  is  a  tottering  gait.  The  cartilages 
of  the  larynx  ossify,  the  vocal  cords  lose  their  elasticity, 
and  the  voice  becomes  a  shrill  treble.  Then  the  involuntary 
muscular  tissues  are  affected  so  that  the  bladder  is  less 
powerful  and  defsecation  is  feeble.  The  transparent  media 
of  the  eye  become  dimmed,  the  near  point  of  vision  is 
pushed  back  so  that  the  old  man  becomes  presbyopic,  or 
far-sighted,  and  the  power  of  accommodation,  or  focussing 
of  the  eye,  is  entirely  lost ;  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the 
drum  and  bones  of  the  ear  is  impaired,  so  that  deafness 
results  ;  and  even  touch  becomes  less  delicate.  Slowly 
the  intellectual  faculties  become  weakened,  the  emotions 
are   blunted,  and  the   memory   becomes  by  degrees   leas 
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trustworthy,  and  at  last  vanishes.  Much  of  the  time  is 
now  spent  in  sleep,  and  unless  some  intercurrent  disease 
snaps  the  thread  of  life  there  is  a  slow  ebbing  of  existence 
into  natural  death.  Essentially  these  phenomena  are  due 
to  delicate  changes  in  the  tissues,  visible  only  with  the 
aid  of  the  microscope.  These  changes  are  those  of  wasting 
or  atrophy,  meaning  a  failure  of  nutrition,  or  fatty  changes, 
or  those  caused  by  infiltration  into  the  tissue  of  earthy 
matter,  which  soon  destroys  its  healthy  functions. 

Literature. — Elliotson,  Human  Physiology;  Hufeland,  Art  of 
Prolonging  Life;  P.  Flourens,  De  la  Longeviti  Humaine,  et  de 
la  QnantiU  de  Vie  sur  la  Globe  ;  Quetelet,  Physique  Sociale,  vol.  i. 
p.  308;  De  Quatrefages,  The  Human  Species';  An  Account  of 
Persons  remarkable  for  their  Health  and  Longevity,  by  a  Physician, 
Loudon,  1829 ;  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis's  Letters  ;  Thorns,  (Jn  Lon- 
gevity. (J.  G.  M.) 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW, 

THE  best  loved  singer  of  the  English  race,  was  born 
at  Portland,  Maine,  Feb.  27, 1807.  The  first  of  bis 
American  ancestors,  William  Longfellow,  born 
in  Hampshire,  England,  came  to  this  country  in  1676, 
settling  in  the  then  wilderness  of  Maine.  His  father 
was  Stephen  Longfellow,  a  man  of  much  influence 
throughout  the  state,  a  lawyer  of  ability,  and  an  hon- 
ored member  of  the  American  Congress.  His  mother, 
Zilpha  Wadsworth,  was  a  person  of  distinguished  ex- 
cellence, a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Pilgrim  Colo- 
nists, John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Mullins,  whose  unique 
courtship  was  so  gracefully  sung  by  their  tuneful 
descendant,  two  centuries  later.  Of  the  best  lineage, 
he  nobly  maintained  the  traditions  of  his  family,  unit- 
ing the  purest  of  character  with  the  inspiration  of  true 
genius. 

A  placid  and  self-poised  soul,  he  lived  alife  devoid  of 
convulsive  action,  but  beautiful  in  its  virtues,  and  none 
the  less  strong  that  it  was  an  incarnate  grace  and  gentle- 
ness. No  man  ever  lived  who  more  entirely  deserved 
the  "grand  old  name  of  gentleman."  For  himself,  he 
sought  moral  perfectness;  for  others,  he  forgot  himself 
in  the  love  of  doing  good. 

Like  every  person  of  genuine  feeling,  he  carried  the 
memories  of  his  childhood's  home  in  his  heart  to  the 
end;  the  reminiscence  throbs  into  the  music  of  "My 
Lost  Youth." 

"Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 
That  is  seated  by  the  sea. 

******* 

And  the  friendships  old  and  the  early  loves 
Come  back  with  a  Sabbath  sound,  as  of  dovee 

In  quiet  neighborhood. 

*        ****** 

And  with  a  joy  that  is  almost  pain 
My  heart  goes  back  to  wander  there : 
And  among  the  dreams  of  the  days  that  were, 

I  find  my  lost  youth  again." 

The  storm  of  war  beat  against  the  quiet  coast  in  one 
of  the  memorable  sea-fights  of  1812  and  sent  its  sol- 
emn sounds  rolling  up  Casco  Bay,  awakening  never- 
dying  echoes  in  the  soul  of  the  listening  child.  More 
than  forty  years  later  he  says: 

I  remember  the  sea-fight  far  away, 

How  it  thundered  o'er  I  be  tide] 
And  the  dead  captains  as  they  lay 
In  theirgraves  overlooking  the  tranquil  bay 

Where  they  in  battle  died. 

This  "  tranquil  bay  "  is  the  well-nigh  unrivaled  Casco 
Bay,  whose  picturesque  islands  of  granite  and  green 
woods  are  described  in  the  song  as 

"  the  Heeperldes 

Of  all  my  boymh  dreams." 

Yet  a  boy  of  fourteen,  Longfellow  entered  the  fresh- 
man class  in  Bowdoin  college,  Brunswick,  twenty-five 
miles  from  Portland.  The  little  town  was  well  suited 
to  feed  the  awakening  fancy  of  the  imaginative  youth. 
Here  were  the  lovely  falls  of  the  wild  Androscoggin 
riser,  and  all  the  region  was  the  home  of  Indian  ro- 
mance.    Three  of  his  classmates  achieved  wide  fame: 


J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  the  industrious  writer  of  juvenile  litera- 
ture, Geo.  B.  Cheever,  the  fervent  champion  of  univer- 
sal liberty,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  prince  of  Ameri- 
can novelists.  Young  as  he  was,  he  was  not  through 
his  college  course  before  he  was  accorded  a  place  among 
the  approved  writers  of  the  day,  several  of  his  poems 
having  appeared  in  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette, 
the  chief  organ  of  literary  expression  in  the  country. 
These  youthful  effusions  were  prophetic,  true  poetry, 
though  greater  in  promise  than  achievement.  In  a 
class  of  eighteen  he  ranked  with  the  foremost,  and  wa3 
chosen  class  poef  without  a  rival.  Graduated  in  1825, 
he  was  at  once  appointed  tutor  in  his  Alma  Mater,  but 
soon  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  his  father's  office, 
at  Portland.  A  brief  experience  proved  him  wholly 
unsuited  to  the  legal  pofession;  all  his  nature  was  at- 
tuned to  song,  and  he  turned  to  literature  with  an  un- 
controllable instinct.  He  was  invited  to  the  chair  of 
Modern  Languages  at  Bowdoin.  He  visited  Europe,  the 
better  to  fit  himself  for  the  position,  giving  three  and  a 
half  years  to  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Holland 
and  England.  An  assiduous  student,  not  only  of  alien 
tongues,  in  whose  acquisition  he  was  marvelously 
adept,  he  also  made  himself  at  home  with  the  world's 
literature  and  life.  His  genius  was  sufficiently  vitalized 
to  maintain  its  individuality  under  the  powerful  in- 
fluences that  flowed  upon  him  from  the  many  fountains 
of  vigorous  thought  just  then  at  the  crisis  of  their 
energy.  Europe  has  never  been  more  intense  with 
awakening  sentiment  than  at  the  fruitful  period  of 
Longfellow's  first  visit.  The  young  man  was  at  that 
critical  stage  of  mental  development,  the  readiest  for 
strong  impression  from  dominant  tendency  of  the 
vicinage.  It  was  a  perilous  experiment  to  subject  this 
fresh  soul  to  the  liabilities  of  a  denationalizing  force. 
Longfellow  escaped  without  serious  damage,  although 
the  tone  of  his  feeling  is  somewhat  traditional ized,  a 
faint  echo  of  the  older  sentimentalism  being  noticeable 
in  many  a  strain,  notes  from 

"The  silent  land  of  trances." 

The  passionate  era  of  Byron,  Shelley  and  Keats  bad 
just  passed  by  in  England.  Denial,  insurrection  and 
rhapsody  had  swept  the  chords  of  poesy  with  their 
wild  minstrelsy,  and  now  a  strong  reaction  was  at  the 
flood;  passivity  was  the  new  mode,  and  self-restraint. 
The  light  might  glimmer, it  must  not  blaze.  The  great  so- 
cial and  political  revolt  of  France,  with  its  shock  to  all 
Europe,  had  evoked  a  temporary  return  to  the  rigid 
faith  of  an  older  day,  and  a  pseudo  medirevalism  was 
asserting  its  rights  to  the  conscience  and  imagination. 

Germany,  disenthralled  from  the  spell  of  a  tyranniz- 
ing Goethe  cult  and  coming  to  a  higher  self-conscious- 
ness, was  kindling  with  patriotic  ardor,  joyful  in  its 
release  from  an  unnatural  political  yoke,  and  in  a  new 
sense  of  its  own  high  mission  to  humanity.  The  heel 
of  the  conqueror  had  not  crushed  the  Fatherland, 
heavy  as  the  weight  of  his  brutal  wars  had  pressed 
upon  the  people,  and  the  national  spirit  was  both  buoy- 
ant and  romantic.  The  young  poet  felt  all  that  came  to 
him  from  these  active  agencies,  but  he  did  not  yield  to 
them,  remaining  true  to  himself  and  to  the  national 
spirit.  He  was  broadened,  becoming  more  the  citizen 
of  the  world,  and  was  thereafter  able  to  suffuse  his 
poetic  creations  with  the  spirit  of  the  largest  compre- 
hension. In  1829  he  assumed  the  professorship  at 
Bowdoin  College,  remarkably  equipped  by  tempera- 
ment and  training  for  his  work;  only  twenty-two  years 
old,  he  was  already  ripe  iu  culture,  and  even  at  an  age 
when  thought  might  well  have  been  callow,  his  writing 
combined  beauty  and  strength  in  a  rare  harmony.  In 
1831  he  married  Miss  Mary  S.  Potter,  a  "love"  of  ear- 
liest days.  In  1833  he  published  a  number  of  transla- 
tions from  the  Spanish,  the  powerful  rendering  of  the 
rugged  lines  from  Coplas  de  Manrique  revealing  the 
virility  of  the  translator's  own  soul.  In  1835  he  issued 
his  completed  Outri  Mrr.  a  fascinating  record  of  what 
old  Europe  had   contributed  to   his  own   mental   and 
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spiritual  life.  A  few  translations  from  the  French 
■were  added,  notably  the  pathetic  strains  of  "The  Blind 
Girl  of  Castel-Cuille,''  a  remarkable  production  in  its 
presentation  of  the  living  passion  of  its  Gascon  original. 
Harvard  College  in  1835  invited  Longfellow  to  follow 
George  Ticknor  in  the  chair  of  modern  languages  and 
belles-lettres,  a  most  honorable  appointment,  unsought, 
and  offering  him  the  prestige  of  the  most  venerable  and 
famous  institution  in  the  new  world.  He  immediately 
went  abroad,  devoting  fifteen  months  to  busy  research, 
more  particularly  in  the  investigation  of  Swiss  and  Scan- 
dinavian peoples.  His  wife  died  at  Rotterdam  Novem- 
ber 29,  1835.  The  sorrow  of  that  dark  trial  found  a 
fitting  voice  in  the  pensive  chords  of  the  "Footsteps  of 
Angels,"  that  alluded  to 

"  the  Being  Beauteous 

Who  unto  my  youth  was  gnveo 
Mure  than  all  fhmgs  else  to  love  me, 

And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven." 

In  1836  Longfellow  settled  in  Cambridge,  and  com- 
menced the  work  of  his  professorship.  He  had  come 
into  an  ideal  environment.  The  very  locality  was 
fascinating  to  a  man  of  refined  and  lofty  sentiment; 
learned  and  of  widest  sympathies,  devout,  yet  the 
desciple  of  an  enlightened  liberalism,  an  earnest  stu- 
dent, yet  equal  to  the  most  princely  fellowship,  he 
found  at  his  command  all  the  elements  suited  to  satisfy 
his  cultivated  instincts — the  classic  town,  rural  and 
urban  at  once;  its  reminiscent  features,  old  graves, 
cetituriedelms,  dwellings  that  had  housed  generations 
and  been  conspicuous  in  scenic  history,  its  venerable 
college,  rich  in  mature  renown,  its  perfect  society  where 
the  wise  and  pure  were  the  welcomed,  where  money 
without  mind  could  win  no  entrance — Boston  nest 
door,  the  busy,  brave,  delightful  city,  where  the  in- 
tensest  life  of  the  century  was  tempered  with  gener- 
ous culture.  The  poet  was  situated  as  the  man  of  let- 
ters most  desires  to  be,  and  to  his  life's  end  his  environ- 
ment was  equally  harmonious. 

In  1S39  he  published  Hyperion,  a  charming  story  of 
his  travels,  melodious  in  every  line;  although  of  late 
years  somewhat  mercilessly  criticized  by  a  few  writers 
who  are  afflicted  with  prompt  distress  at  any  suspicion 
of  what  they  regard  as  sentimentalism;  yet  Hyperion 
is  a  delicate  and  worthy  work,  iu  no  way  calculated  to 
dim  the  fame  of  its  author.  In  the  same  year  with 
this  book,  Longfellow  published  his  first  volume  of  orig- 
inal poems,  "Voices  of  the  Night,"  which  contained 
.]  short  poems  that  rank  among  the  immortals, 
notably  the  martial  "Psalm  of  Life,"  the  hymn  of 
consolation — "  The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers,"  with  its 
mate,  "Footsteps  of  the  Angels." 

In  1841  he  gave  forth  another  cluster  of  admirable 
songs:  "Ballads  and  other  Poems."  "The  Village 
Blacksmith."  "The  Skeleton  in  Armour,"  'The  Wreck 
of  the  Hesperus,"  "Excelsior," 'won  a  popularity  as 
wide  as  the  use  of  the  English  tongue. 

He  made  his  third  visit  to  Europe  in  1843,  giving 
most  of  the  summer  to  the  romantic  Rhineland.  On 
his  return  voyage  he  produced  several  ballads  that 
rang  like  a  clarion  with  enthusiasm  for  freedom, 
"Poems  on  Slavery."  They  were  among  the  earlier 
notes  of  alarm,  presaging  the  national  crisis  that  was 
to  overwhelm  the  nation  with  its  horror  of  anguish  and 
blood,  and  they  went  far  in  arousing  thoughtful  American 
youth  to  the  sense  of  the  great  national  shame  involved 
in  the  existence  of  the  "  peculiar  institution." 

la  1843  Longfellow  married  Miss  Frances  E.  Apple- 
ton,  of  Boston,  daughter  of  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton. 
one  of  that  remarkable  group  of  manufacturers  to 
whom  the  city  of  Lowell  owes  its  existence,  and  a 
Bister  to  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  a  poet  of  merit.  He 
established  his  home  after  this  second  marriage,  in  the 
"revolutionary  house,"  built  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  used  as  headquarters  by  Washington 
when  he  assumed  command  of  the  American  army  in 
1775.    Here  he  resided  for  the  most  part  to  the  end  of 


life.  This  was  a  model  choice  for  the  poet's  home;  the 
house,  a  picturesque  mansion,  was  set  in  the  midst  of 
a  spacious  lawn,  adorned  with  glorious  old  elms,  while 
the  great  memories  of  the  place  made  it  a  sacred  shrine 
in  the  estimation  of  all  true  Americans. 

Of  Longfellow's  lectures  on  Dante,  delivered  at  this 
period,  no  less  a  critic  than  James  Russell  Lowell  says: 
"They  are  remembered  with  grateful  pleasure  by  many 
who  were  thus  led  to  learn  the  full  significance  or  the 
great  Christian  poet."  In  the  lecture  room  Longfellow 
was  easily  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  inspirational 
of  men. 

"The  Spanish  Student"  was  published  in  1843,  one 
of  the  least  satisfying  productions  of  our  poet,  although 
it  was  exceedingly  well  received,  and  materially  added 
to  thj  reputation  of  its  author,  who  was  already  tasting 
the  gratifications  of  an  expanding  fame. 

In  1875,  he  edited  an  extensive  collection  of  transla- 
tions, entitled  "The  Poets  of  Europe,"  during  the  same 
season,  producing  his  song,  "The  Belfry  of  Bruges,"  a 
matchless  transcript  from  the  life  of  vanished  cen- 
turies. 

The  year  1847  witnessed  the  production  of  his  most 
perfect  poem,  "Evangeline,  a  Tale  of  Arcadie."  A 
more  delightful  idyl  has  not  been  given  to  English  verse 
than  this  exquisite  creation.  Written  in  much  the 
same  style  as  Goethe's  "Herman  and  Dorothea,"  it  sur- 
passes that  famous  poem  in  both  melody  and  pathos, 
and  is  sufficient  to  assure  its  author  an  imperishable 
fame.  Taking  for  its  theme  the  tragedy  of  the  life- 
long separation  of  two  simple  peasant  lovers,  conse- 
quent upon  the  forcible  removal  of  a  colony  of  French 
settlers  from  their  quiet  village  of  Grand  Pre.  Arcadie 
(Nova  Scotia),  he  sings  such  a  song  of  much  endur- 
ing constancy  as  has  rarely  thrilled  the  harp  of  poet. 
The  bride  roams  a  continent  over,  never  wearying  in 
her  tender  search  for  the  beloved,  from  the  fa"al  hour 
of  parting  that  was  to  have  seen  them  wedded,  till,  a 
Sister  of  Mercy,  in  old  age,  she  finds  her  lover  dying 
in  a  public  hospital.  There  has  never  been  written  for 
the  sympathy  of  a  world  a  more  affecting  and  faultless 
climax  to  the  story  of  the  womanly  love  "that  hopes 
and  endures  and  is  patient,"  than  the  closing  couplet: 
And  as  she  pressed  ence  more  the  lifeless  bead  to  her  hosom, 
bowed  her  own  and  murmured, 
"Father,  I  thank  i. 

The  poem  has  distinctly  added  to  literature,  in  this 
type  of  womanhood,  combining  the  ardor  of  imperisha- 
ble passion,  with  the  fervor  of  the  purest  religious 
faith.  Its  boundless  popularity  assured  a  permanent 
place  for  the  dactylic  hexameter  in  English  verse, 
an  innovation  and  a  triumph,  as  the  poets  hitherto  had 
rejected  it  as  unsuited  to  our  consonantal  tongue. 

In  1849,  Longfellow  published  "  Kavanagh,"  a  novel 
that  added  nothing  to  his  fame;  also  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  "The  Seaside  and  the  Fireside,"  the  ti  le sug- 
gestive of  his  two  homes,  that  at  romantic  Nahant, 
where  the  sea  almost  touched  his  doorsteps,  and  the 
other  at  Cambridge.  The  poem,  "Resignation,"  is  one 
of  the  gems  of  our  language.  The  "Hymn  for  My 
Brother's  Ordination"  revealed  his  attitude  a-s  a  re- 
ligious believer,  placing  him  distinctly  among  the 
"liberals"  of  the  Christian  name.  His  brother,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow,  was  a  Unitarian  minister. 

In  1851  the  "Golden  Legend"  appeared,  a  poem 
abounding  in  beautiful  passages  and  second  only  to 
"Evangeline"  in  its  general  excellence.  It  records  in 
fitting  measures  the  devotion  of  a  pure  and  heroic 
maiden,  to  whom  death  was  a  privilege  might  she  make 
it  serve  the  well-being  of  another.  The  scenery  of  the 
poem  is  mediaeval,  and  this  form  is  apparency  chosen 
as  a  welcome  alternation  from  the  modern  broad  day- 
light of  evolving  events.  The  classic  taste  of  the  au- 
thor seemed  to  demand  an  occasional  excursion  into 
the  haze  of  ancient  romance,  but  he  alwa\3  returned 
to  the  latest  day  of  the  world  with  unquenched  enthu- 
siasm for  the  living  interests  of  his  period. 
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He  resigned  his  professorship  in  1854.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  brought  out  "The  song  of  Hiawatha,"  an 
Indian  edda,  in  which  he  sang  the  legends  of  the  North 
American  aborigines  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Fin- 
nish epic,  the  "Kalevala,"  which  he  closely  followed 
in  the  theme  as  well  as  meter.  The  Peom  attained  an 
immense  popularity,  despite  the  ease  with  which  its 
monotonous  meter  and  its  countless  repetitions  could 
be  travestied.  Its  high  merits  have  placed  it  beyond 
failure,  and  it  seems  likely  to  hold  the  favor  of  the 
reading  public  in  perpetuo. 

In  1858  "The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish"  was 
printed,  and  proved  as  successful  as  anything  our  poet 
had  created.  It  revealed  the  possibilities  of  poetry  in 
the  most  prosaic  circumstances,  illumining  the  grim 
and  realistic  experience  of  the  earliest  days  at  Ply- 
mouth colony  with  the  light  of  graceful  and  genial 
fancy. 

In  1861  two  immense  sorrows  overtook  the  poet,  and 
Berved  for  a  time  to  silence  his  muse — the  sudden  out- 
burst of  the  civil  war  and  the  tragedy  of  his  wife's 
death  by  the  accident  of  a  burning  dress  in  her  own 
home,  an  event  the  horror  of  which  left  him  long  inca- 
pable of  any  sustained  literary  effort.  When  able  to 
resume  the  interest  of  study,  he  published  in  1863 
"Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn"  and  a  second  series  of 
"Birds  of  Passage,"  both  issues  revealing  the  usual 
charm  of  his  exquisite  genius,  delicacy  of  sentiment — 
mated  with  admirable  melody.  "The  Children's 
Hour"  opened  the  door  for  a  moment's  glimpse  into 
the  poet's  home,  where  his  loneliness  was  solaced  with 
the  presence  of  five  children,  two  sons,  Ernest  and 
Charles,  and  three  daughters, 

"Grave  Alice  and  laughing  Allegra 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair." 

"Flower  de  Luce,"  published  in  1868,  contained  a 
cluster  of  choice  short  poems.  Among  them  the  per- 
fect requiem  on  the  burial  of  Hawthorne  and  "The 
Bells  of  Lynn." 

In  1867  Longfellow  completed  a  work  of  thirty 
years'  continuance,  his  noble  translation  of  the  "Di- 
vina  Commedia,"  which  at  once  took  rank  as  the  fore- 
most production  of  its  class,  and  immensely  stimulated 
the  study  of  Dante.  Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
appeared  "The  New  England  Tragedies"  and  "The 
Divine  Tragedy,"  which  brought  him  no  new  laurels. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  and  sixty-nine 
Longfellow  made  his  third  visit  to  Europe,  receiving  a 
most  cordial  and  appreciative  welcome  on  every  hand. 
In  1872  "Three  Books  of  Song"  appeared,  containing 
both  original  and  translated  verses;  in  1873,  "After- 
math"; 1874,  "The  Hanging  of  the  Crane";  1875, 
"The  Mask  of  Pandora  and  Other  Poems."  "The 
Mask  of  Pandora"  indicated  that  broadening  of  vision 
and  faith  that  comes  to  all  mature  minds  that  remain 
yet  in  activity  as  the  "gray  years"  draw  in.  It  sug- 
gests the  comprehension  of  all  faiths  in  that  wide  view 
of  God  and  humanity  which  dares  to  believe  that  the 
universe  is  larger  than  the  horizon  of  human  thought, 
and  that  we  do  little  more  than  guess  at  the  problems 
of  being. 

He  has  done  no  finer  things  than  appeared  in  his 
"Book  of  Sonnets."  "Three  Friends  of  Mine"  is  per- 
fect. The  three  were  Cornelius  Felton,  Louis  Agassiz 
and  Charles  Sumner. 

"The  noble  three 
Who  half  my  life  were  more  than  friends  to  me." 

Agassiz'  death  was  a  loss  whose  pang  he  felt  keenly  to 
the  end.     When  Sumner,  too,  went  from  him,  he  wrote 

"Thou  haft  but  taken  thy  lump  and  gone  to  bed; 
1  stay  a  little  longer,  a?  one  Mays 

To  cover  up  the  embers  that  still  burn." 

Of  his  own  work  about  this  time  he  said:  "It  is  a 
great  thing  to  know  when  to  stop,"  but  the  time  was 
nc'.  yet  with  himself.  The  embers  did  not  smolder,  but 
still  brightened  into  flame  as  clear  and  lustrous  as  at 
any  period  of  his  fruitful  career.  Eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  saw  appear  "  Kcramos   and  Other 


Poems'';  1880,  "Ultima  Thule,"  which  he  suppose*, 
was  to  be  his  last  work,  but  was  followed  in  1881  by 
an  affecting  sonnet  on  the  death  of  Garfield,  and  in 
January,  1882,  by  the  veritable  last  strain  but  one  fronj 
his  minstrelsy  of  three  score  years — "Hermes  Trisme- 
gistus,"  an  imposing  meditation  on  the  great  realitiee 
of  spiritual  existence,  as  he  stood  gating  with  serene 
awe  upon  the  certainties  of  the  common  fate  of  men, 
with  high  thoughts  of  undiscovered  destiny  and  a  hope 
that  could  see  naught  but  that  our  universe  is  rich  in 
resource  and  happy  in  the  care  of  God.  The  final  note 
was  "The  Bells  of  San  Bias." 

Toward  the  end  he  was  afflicted  with  rheumatism, 
and  was  the  gentlest  of  sufferers.  His  geniality 
was  never  quenched.  He  enjoyed  the  world  he  had 
looked  on  with  so  deep  a  sympathy  for  so  long.  The 
ocean  winds  at  Nahant,  the  meadows  and  the  hills  re- 
vealed from  his  windows  at  Cambridge  "The  Bells  of 
Lynn,"  whose  chimes  floated  across  easterly  spaces, 
brought  him  the  same  calm  delight  as  ever.  He  was 
able  for  a  time  yet  to  visit  at  intervals  the  homes  of 
his  kindred,  but  early  in  1882  he  was  compelled  to  en- 
tirely surrender  society.  His  strength  failed  him;  he 
was  troubled  with  dizziness,  and  for  weeks  was  bed- 
ridden; a  partial  rally  enabled  him  to  attend  in  some 
measure  to  his  correspondence.  On  the  19th  of  March 
he  succumbed  to  violent  attacks  of  vomiting,  accom- 
panied by  acute  pain;  for  three  days  he  thus  suffered. 
The  twenty-third  saw  him  in  a  torpid  state,  which 
lasted  with  brief  intervals  of  consciousness  till  the 
twenty-fourth,  on  which  day  he  gently  sank  into'  the 
final  sleep.  On  the  twenty-sixth  he  was  laid  to  rest 
in  beautiful  Mount  Auburn  cemetery,  near  the  graves 
of  the  "three  friends."  All  men  lamented,  for  never 
was  poet  more  widely  loved;  the  tributes  of  affection- 
ate memory  came  from  many  lands. 

In  1828,  at  the  age  of  21,  he  was  honored  with  the 
title  of  LL.D.  by  Bowdoin  College.  In  1859  Harvard 
awarded  him  the  same  distinction,  and  in  1868  Cam- 
bridge University,  England,  did  likewise.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Science 
in  1873,  and  of  the  Spanish  Academy  in  1877. 

Longfellow's  personal  appearance  was  most  attractive.  Hardly 
of  medium  stature,  he  was  of  symmetrical  form  and  firmly  knu. 
He  had  a  leonine  head,  a  face  of  remarkable  beauty,  forehead  high 
and  ample,  eyes  that  kindled,  nose  strain  ht  and  delicate,  sensitive 
lips  and  chin,  and  the  whole  carried  with  a  poise  as  princely  as  it 
was  unconscious.  His  hair,  changing  with  years  from  its  original 
dark  hue  to  a  silvery  white,  combined  with  his  full  beard  to  give 
him  an  appearance  of  serene  and  winning  majesty.  His  voice  was 
lowand  deliciously  attuned.  His  entire  aspect  was  remarkable  in 
its  perfect  union  of  beauty  with  strength. 

Here  was  a  man  whose  entire  nature  was  at  one  with  the  har- 
monies of  existence.  He  was  the  poem  he  sang  with  such  sur- 
passing melody  forsomany  goodly  years.  Never  did  minstrel  and 
muse  more  completely  interfuse  than  in  this  sweet  and  noble 
singer  of  the  soul.  He  lived  a  life  of  such  absolute  purity,  sweet- 
ness and  manliness  that  his  best  and  loftiest  strains  are  but  the 
minor  echoes  of  the  nobility  and  infinite  worth  of  the  nature  they 
suggest. 

It  is  not  a  gracious  office  to  analyze  the  qualities  of  the  true  poet 
or  to  attempt  to  classify  hie  work  after  scientific  canons.  Long- 
fellow did  not  belong  to  that  class  of  singers  who  are  rapt  away 
with  violent  and  uncontrollable  inspirations;  his  creations  are 
never  spasmodically  bom.  He  was  no  "God  intoxicated"  in  an, across 
whose  unconscious  spirit  the  madness  of  a  mighty  mood  sweeps 
and  carries  him  into  what  heavens  and  deeps  he  knows  not. 
Kather,  be  was  a  listening  soul,  bringing  an  intelligent  ear  to  the 
oracle,  and  interpretingthrough  his  own  calm  and  generous  wisdom 
the  message  learned.  He  communed  with  nature  ;  be  kept  her  fel- 
lowship, but  was  never  made  beside  himself  by  even  her  greatest 
communications.  He  was  an  intent  observer  of  the  universe, 
never  losing  his  own  judgment  or  surrendering  his  thoughtful- 
ness. 

Whether  he  would  have  been  more  Pythian  in  his  muse  and  less 
calmly  wise  had  he  not  at  the  outset  of  his  course  been  lmmerstd 
in  the  romanticism  of  modern  Europe,  and  felt  the  subdu- 
ing power  of  medieval  reminiscence  amid  the  stately  temples  of 
old  world,  is  questionable.  He  was  fully  in  sympathy  with 
whatever  is  valuable  or  nobly  characteristic  In  the  civilization  of 
this  America  of  ours,  which  is  at  once  the  youngest  and  t he  oldest 
on  earth.  It  was  his  nature  to  see  things  as  he  did,  meditatively, 
deliberatively.  with  an  instinctive  reference  to  the  things  that  baa 
been.  11'-  delighted  in  the  twilight  view  of  men  who  had  passed 
by,  and  beloved  to  spend  dreamy  hours  amid  the  withdrawn  cento* 
ies,  musing  on  the  life  that  had  tilled  this  world,  a  life  so  like  am) 
-i'  unlike  that  which  was  even  then  going  past  under  the  high  noo* 
of  the  glaring  present. 
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As  he  went  further  down  the  decent  of  years  he  imbibed  some- 
what more  fully  than  at  first  the  spirit  of  a  primitive  age,  and 
looked  at  the  universe  with  deeply  questioning  eyes,  less  and  less 
disposed  to  think  most  things  explicable.  He  was  nearly  seventy 
when  he  wrote  the  "Mask  of  Pandora,"  and  in  this  impressive 
poem  he  reveals  his  altered  mood  toward  the  niysteties  of  being. 
Nature  has  grown  more  oracular,  her  explanations  less  distinct 
than  he  had  believed  them  to  be. 

At  all  times  he  held  his  soul  devoutly  ready  to  be  awakened  by 
the  voices  of  God  to  the  world ,  his  was  the  reverent  and  worshipful 
muse,  and  his  singing,  therefore,  was  eagerly  heard  by  the  multi- 
tude. He  wished  to  utter  that  which  the  usual  man  could  take  Into 
his  heart  and  find  food  for  his  diviner  self.  It  was  this  lofty  human- 
nity  that  gave  him  the  unwearying  love  of  so  many  millions.  He 
loved  to  find  the  field  of  celestial  enterprise  among  homely  and 
familiar  experiences,     lb'  chose  for  his  themes  brave  deeds  of  sitn- 

Ele  men,  the  patient  suffering  of  quiet  and  inconspicuous  people, 
eroism  where  no  pageantry  surrounded  it.  He  culled  the  flavors 
of  history  for  their  sweetness  of  seU-sacrifice,  and  searched  the 
past  to  illumine  by  its  most  radiant  examples  the  nobler  possibilities 
of  the  sober  present.  He  never  thought  himself  a  solar  genius,  to  be 
set  at  last  among  the  fixed  stars  of  the  heaven  of  fame,  but  he 
valued  the  flame  of  his  genius  for  the  light  it  could  shed  upon  the 
path  that  is  daily  trod  by  the  working  throng  of  our  crowded 
world.  He  was  completely  subjective  to  his  method.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  employ  this  interior  man?  How  can  we  make  our  lives 
sublime?  What  is  beautiful  and  suitable  in  this  middle  world 
between  thf  final  6ood  and  ill?  These  are  the  questions  that  may 
be  heard  beneath  "the  harmonies  of  his  perfect  verse. 

Longfellow  is  not  the  most  original  of  poets  He  does  not  at- 
temptthe  profundities  of  psychology,  nor  venture  new  explana- 
tions of  the  frame  of  things.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  never  a 
slavish  adherent  of  dogmatic  opinions,  whether  in  the  realm  of 
faith  or  science,  though  most  of  his  life  satisfied  with  the  ordinary 
Christian  account  of  the  higher  relations  of  man  to  his  God.  He 
did  not  care  for  an  agitating  investigation  into  the  undeclared  Be- 
cretsof  moral  and  material  existence.  His  genius  did  not  lead 
him  to  search  for  first  principles.  He  rested  in  a  large  faith  in  the 
Invisible.  He  wp.s  willing  to  be  quiet  in  a  noble  agnosticism  that 
assumed  what  knowledge  could  not  assert,  but  was  luminous  with 
a  rational  trust  in  the  all-enfolding  goodness  of  God.  He  believed 
that  so  long  as  man  continued  on  earth,  he  could  not  learn  all 
things,  quite  ready  to  concede 

"I  do  not  know,  nor  will  I  vainly  question 
Those  pages  of  the  mystic  book  which  hold 

The  story  still  tmtold. 
But  without  rash  conjecture  or  suggestion 
Turn  its  last  leaves  in  reverence  and  good  heed 
Until  'the  End1  I  read." 

He  had  no  fondness  for  that  morbid  analysis  of  human  nature 
characteristic  of  the  modern  school  of  fiction,  whose  most  distin- 
guished and  principal  representative  is  found  in  George  Eliot.  Art 
Be  held  to  be  constructive  and  creative.not  inquisitorial  nor  surgical. 
It  was  no  vivisection  of  the  human  soul  he  was  aiming  at  but  the 
vivifyingof  human  nature  with  divine  impulses.  He  penetrated 
his  descriptions  and  reports  of  the  world  with  his  own  pure  spirit, 
and  so  conveyed  a  virtue  with  every  reception  of  his  blessed  com- 
munication. We  become  betteras  we  confer  with  this  unordained 
priest  of  moral  beauty,  this  singing  servitor  of  all  truth,  who  has 
the  rifts  of  Gnd  to  bestow,  and  the  highest  promises  of  existence 
to  declare  to  us.  He  pictures  the  exquisite  things,  honor,  mag- 
nanimity, love  and  all  events  nsing  the  outer  life,  as  studio  and 
?anvas  for  this  scenic  art  of  the  soul. 

This  is  doubtless  true  of  our  poet  That  he  is  not  the  robust  cham- 
pion of  a  new  era.  There  is  little  in  his  melodic  lines  to  suggest 
the  greatness  of  the  age  we  live  in.  We  detect  few  notes  that  throb 
Kith  the  passion  of  the  time  as  does  Lowell's  martial  meter  that 
cries  with  the  valor  of  a  struggling  truth  in  mighty  conflict  with 
old  wrongs.  We  have  nothing  of  the  harshness  of  the  fierce  voice 
of  a  Whitman,  preaching  the  coming  age  of  greater  men  to  be.  But 
Longfellow  links  the  past  to  the  present,  and  full  of  the  best  that 
aves  in  the  time  he  knows,  he  is  a  mediator  between  theag.  -  L'<ine 
and  the  new  world  soon  to  rise.  He  is  in  all  things  the  inspired 
prophetof  genuineness,  the  quiet  protestant  against  that  formal- 
ism of  faith  that  kills  the  soul,  be  H  named  Christian  or  Pagan, 
jnd  the  gracious  assertor  of  the  divineness  of  the  "spirit  that  giv* 
sthlife.1' 

Longfellow  attained  well  nigh  an  ideal  manhood.  His  acquain- 
tances could  discern  no  spot  upun  his  ennobled  soul.  Virile  in 
;hought  and  absolutely  brave,  he  was  without  egotism,  or  self- 
isaertion,  feminine  in  "sensibility  and  geiltleuess,  but  never  less 
man  manly  and  steadfast,  a  saintly  soul,  butno  pietist;  disdaining 
gvrong,  but  nocynic,  perfect  in  all  courtesy,  but  no  slave  to  con- 
rention;  a  poet  in  every  fiber,  yetneverunimtural,  never  unfriendly 
:o  other  singers;  refined,  cultivated,  elegant,  but  never  inacces- 
sible, always  a  brotherly  man,  faultless  in  all  domestic  relations, 
me  model  son,  the  chivalrous  husband,  an  adorable  father,  he  was 
the  prince  of  the  home;  an  incomparable  friend,  a  public-spirited 
titizen,  an  eager  patriot  bis  nature  on  every  side  was  rounded  and 
complete.  He  believed  in  life,  and  he  made  it  beautiful ;  its  duties 
be  honored,  its  priviliges  he  treasured,  its  joys  he  candidly  de- 
Kghted  in,  its  sorrows  be  bore  with  patience,  its  end  he  faced  with 
hope,  and  accepted  with  resignation.  He  made  his  career  a  bless- 
edness of  ri^hb-ous  living. 

Perhaps  no  man  of  fame  so  extended,  and  occupation  so  inces- 
sant ever  held  himself  so  completely  at  the  service  of  others.  He 
was  apparently  always  accessibleand  unfailingly  kind,  lb-  Beemed 
never  to  decline  a  request  upon  bis  time  or  purse.  His  delight  was 
in  causing  delight.  No  one  ever  knew  him  to  refuse  his  auto- 
graph, to' treat  an  unwarranted  visitor  abruptly,  to  forget  the 
ponxtesydae  to  little  children  or  social  Inferiors.  He  never  shut 
Dim*  If  out  from  the  fellowship  Of  anyhnman  creature  to  whom 
be  supposed  he  could  be  of  comfort  or  service. 


He  was  incessant  in  his  personal  charities,  though  he  wrought  in 
secret,  and  it  was  his  joy  to  go  about  like  the  Master  he  modeled 
after,  "  doing  good.1'  lie  gave  more  than  gold,  freely  bestowing 
his  personal  counsel  and  sympathy,  lending  the  rich  gift  of  his  own 
strong  presence  to  encourage  the  downcast,  and  to  restore  the 
faint  and  sad.  His  melodious  voice  made  music  in  many  a  life 
that,  till  he  waked  the  better  impulses,  had  Inst  all  motive.  Many 
the  young  writer  who  took  heart  of  grace  from  his  kind  encourage- 
ment;  he  felt  special  delight  in  making  beginners  with  literary 
work,  hopeful;  not  a^few  successful  men  and  women  have  dated 
their  first  Btrong  confidence  to  the  hour  when  this  kind  patron  of 
timidity  and  merit  spoke  cheer  unto  their  hearts. 

He  was  incapable  of  jealousy,  and  his  pleasure  waB  extreme  in 
the  Lr<x>d  work  and  fame  of  his  Brother  poets.  He  gave  a  series  of  ad- 
mirable lectures  on  the  writings  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  full  of  most 
generous  commendation,  at  the  very  time  when  the  poet  he  praised 
was  publishing  tin- most  virulent  comments  on  Longfellow's  works, 
abusing  them  without  stint  as  weak  and  borrowed,  and  devoid  of 
all  poetic  value. 

No  kinder  or  more  compassionate  man  ever  lived.  He  recognized 
no  rivalries.  The  success  of  others  he  counted  his  own  gain.  The 
faults  of  others  he  desired  not  to  see.  He  ever  sought  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bless,  rather  than  occasiou  to  blame.  He  could  not  have 
resented  an  injury,  and  justice  to  the  evil  doer  was  hia  pain  also. 

A  pure,  upright,  beautifulsoul,  whose  life  wag  love,  whose  neces- 
sity was  kindness,  whose  action  was  blameless !  This  man  thought 
no  evil,  spoke  no  bitter  word,  nor  touched  another  life  ungently. 
He  went  across  this  world  with  a  song,  the  song  of  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men,  and  none  of  the  immortals  has  left  more  re- 
.  freshing  orennoblingmusic  to  thrill  our  sad  humanity  on  its  daily 
1  march,  than  has  our  own,  our  brotherly  Longfellow,     (m.  l.  w.). 


LOXGFORD,  an  inland  county  of  Leinster,  Ireland,  is- 
bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Leitrim,  N.E.  by  Cavan,  E.  by 
Westmeath,  S.  by  Westmeath  and  Meath,  and  W.  by  Lough 
Ree  aud  Roscommon.  With  the  exception  of  Carlow,' 
Louth,  and  Dublin,  it  is  the  smallest  county  in  Ireland,  its 
greatest  length  being  about  28  miles,  its  greatest  breadth 
about  20,  aud  the  total  area  comprising  269,409  acres,  or 
about  421  square  miles. 

The  general  level  surface  of  the  country  is  broken 
occasionally  by  low  hills,  which  cover  a  considerable 
area  at  its  northern  angle.  The  priucipal  rivers  are  the 
Camlin,  which  rises  near  Granard,  and  flows  past  Longford 
to  the  Shannon,  and  the  Inny,  which,  entering  the  county 
from  Westmeath,  crosses  its  southern  corner,  and  falls  into 
Lough  Ree.  Lough  Ree  is  partly  included  in  Longford, 
and  the  other  principal  lakes  are  Lough  Gownagh,  Derry- 
lo'ugh,  Lough  Drum,  and  Lough  Bannow.  The  Royal 
canal  intersects  the  county.  The  southern  division  of  the 
county,  bounded  partly  by  the  Camlin,  belongs  to  the  great 
limestone  plain  of  Ireland,  and  the  northern  division  is 
occupied  chiefly  by  clay-slate  and  greywacke.  In  the  west 
of  the  county  there  is  an  interpolation,  between  the  two 
divisions,  of  yellow  sandstone  and  conglomerate.  Isolated 
hills  of  sandstone  occur  at  Slievegauldry  and  at  Ballymahon, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Inny.  Marble  of  fine  quality  has  been 
raised  near  Ledwithstown.  In  the  north  indications  of 
iron  are  abundant,  and  there  are  also  some  traces  of  lead. 

Agriculture. — The  climate  is  somewhat  moist  and  cold, 
partly  owing  to  the  large  extent  of  maneh  and  bog.  The 
soil  in  the  southern  districts  resting  on  the  limestone  is 
a  deep  loam  well  adapted  for  pasture,  but  in  the  north  it  is 
often  so  thin  and  poor  as  to  'be  incapable  of  reclamation. 

In  1881  there  were  74,876  acres  under  tillage,  125,838  pasture,- 
3697  plantation,  and  51,333  waste.  The  total  number  of  holdings 
in  1880  was  8682,  of  wliich  685  were  less  tlian  1  acre.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  total  number  were  included  in  those  between  5  and 
15,  and  15  and  30  acres  in  extent,  which  numbered  respectively 
2482  and  2658.  The  following  table  shows  the  areas  under  tho 
principal  crops  in  1855  aud  in  1881  : — 


185.1 
1881 

Wheat.  Oats.  L0^ 

Potatoes. 

Turnips. 

Other 
Green 
Crops. 

Flax. 

Meadow 

and 
Clever. 

20.1  M 
37,809 

Total. 

81.7114 
74.H.C 

2.2.->3    ,38.841 
807    j  18.C70 

328 
233 

16.258 
13,108 

2,730 
2,621 

93G 
1,792 

2r,2 
236 

The  total  number  of  horses  in  1881  was  6856,  of  whi-h  4253  wero 
used  for  agricultural  purposes  ;  of  cattle  51,547,  of  which  16  212 
were  milch  cows;  of  sheep,  24,140  ;  of  pigs,  17,900;  and  if  poultry, 
232  324.  There  were  3066  asses  and' 670  mules.  ..According  to  the 
latest  return,  the  land  was  divided  artyng  *36"  proprietors  ijosvosi 
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mi,'  256.66S  acres,  with  an  annual  rateable  value  of  £151,730,  the 
average  rateable  value  per  acre  being  lis.  lOd.  The  average  size 
was  588  acre*,  and  14  per  cent,  possessed  less  than  1  acre.  The 
largest  owners  were  Colonel  King  Harman,  28,779  acres  ;  earl  of 
Granard,  14,978;  LordAnnaly,  12, IliO  ;  George  Macoucliy,  10,319. 

Manufactures.—  These  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  coarse 
woollen  and  linen  cloth. 

R'tiiifnys. — One  branch  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway 
skirts  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county,  and  another  passes 
through  its  centre  to  Longford. 

Administration  and  J'ojndation.—The  county  includes  6 
baronies,  with  26  parishes  and  891  townlands.  It  is  in  the  north- 
west circuit.  Assizes  are  held  at  Longford,  and  quarter  sessions  at 
B.illynialion,  Granaid,  and  Longford.  There  is  one  poor-law  union 
wholly  within  the  county,  with  portions  of  other  two.  It  is  in  the 
Dublin  military  district  and  Birr  subdistrict.  There  are  barracks 
for  infantry  and  cavalry  at  Longford.  *  The  county  returns  two 
members  to  parliament. 

Tile  only  town  of  any  importance  is  the  county  town,  Longford. 
Prom  25,142  in  1760  the  population  of  the  county  gradually  in- 
creased till  in  1841  it  was  115,491,  but  since  then  it  has  diminished 
18  jn  1851,  64,501  in  1871,  and  61,009  in  1881,  of  whom. 
30,770  were  males  and  30,239  females.  From  1st  May  1851  to 
31st  December  1881  the  number  of  emigrants  was  40,726.  For 
the  ten  years  1871-81  the  marriage-rate  per  100  of  the  population 
was  4,  the  birth-rate  24'3,  and  the  death-rate  16.  In  1881  23'1 
per  cent,  of  the  population  above  five  years  of  age  were  illiterate, 
the  percentage  in  1871  being  32.  The  Roman  Catholics  formed 
91  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  1881,  and  the  Episcopalians  8. 

History  and  Antiquities. — The  early  name  of  Longford  was  Anale 
or  Aunaly,  and  it  was  a  principality  of  the  O'Farrcls.  Along  with 
the  pro  vin.  e  of  Meath)  in  which  it  was  then  included,  it  was  granted 
by  Henry  II.  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  who  planted  in  it  an  English  colony. 
On  the  division  of  Meath  into  two  counties  in  1543,  Annaly  was 
included  in  Wes  i  file  ith,  but  in  the  11th  of  Elizabeth  it  was  made 
shire  ground  u.ider  the  name  of  Longford,  and  included  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  from  which  it  was  transferred  to  Leinster  in  the 
27th  of  the  same  r 

The  principal  antiquarian  ruin  is  .the  Danish  rath  called  the 
Moat  of  Granard,  at  the  end  of  the  main  street  of  the  town,  and 
occupying  a  position  593  feet  above  sea-level.     There  are  monastic 
remains  at  Ardagh,  Longford,  Moydow,  Clone,  Derg,  Druiio 
Ktllinn;  as  on  several  of  the  islands  of  Longh  Ree.    The 

principal  old  castles  are  those  of  Rathcline  near  Lanesborough, 
!  I. illymahon,  Burnacor,  and  Castleeor  on  the  Inny.  The- 
principal  modern  seats  are  those  of  Carrickglass  on  the  Camlin, 
and  Castle  Forbes,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Granard.  Oliver  Gold- 
smith was  born  at  Pallas,  a  village  near  Ballymahon,  in  this  county. 
Longfoed,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  county,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Camlin,  and  on  a  branch  of  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway,  75  miles  west-north-west  of  Dublin. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  parish  church  in  the 
Grecian  style,  St  Mell's  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  (one  of 
the  finest  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Ireland),  the  court- 
house, the  market-house,  and  the  county  jail.  Of  the  old 
castle  and  of  the  Dominican  abbey  there  are  slight  remains. 
The  town  has  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  butter,  and 
bacon.  There  are  corn-mills,  a  spool  factory,  and  tanneries. 
The  population  in  1871  was  4375,  and  in  1881  it  was  4380. 

Tin  ancient  name  of  the  town  was  Athfada,  and  it  i  id 
ty  occupy  the  site  of  a  monastery  foundi  d  by  St  I, his,  a  .11 

I  I..  Tho  town  obtained  a  fair  and  market  from  .lames  I., 
and  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  Charles  II.,  as  mil  as  the 
right  to  return  two  members  to  parliament.  It  was  disfranchised 
at  the  I 

LONGINUS,  a  philosophical  critic  of  great  eminence, 
and  one  of  the. brightest  spirits  of  antiquity,  uniting  Greek 
subtlety  with  Roman  fervour,  nourished  in  the  3d  century, 
and  is  known  to  have  perished  under  sentence  of  the 
emperor  Aurelian  in  273  a.d.  He  forrus  one  of  the  last 
brilliant  cluster  of  pagan  literati ;  and  Porphyry,  round 
whom  it  ci  ntrcd,  was  the  pupil  of  Longinus.  As  Porphyry 
is  known  to  have  been  born  in  233,  it  is  probable  that  his 
preceptor,  who  could  not  have  been  less  than  twenty  years 
his  seni  ir,  may  have  been  born  about  210  a.d.  Tl 
authority  for  the  facts,  of  his  life  is  a  notice  in  Suidas, 
where  we  find  it  stated  in  a  preface  to  a  list  of  his  writings 
1'ua.t  "  Longinus  Cassius,  philosopher,  preceptor  of  Porphyry 
the  philosopher,  a  learned  scholar  and  critic,  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Aurelian,  and  was  cut  olf  by  him  as 


having  conspired  with  Zenobia,  the  wife  of  Odenathus." 
From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  Phrotito,  the 
rhetorician  of  Emesa  in  Syria,  was  his  uncle,  and  that 
Phrontonis,  sister  of  Phronto,  was  mother  to  Longlnus, 
who  thus  became  heir  to  his  uncle  Phronto.  As  to  his 
birthplace  there  is  no  tradition,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Syria,  possibly  of  Emesa,  to  which  his  uncle 
belonged.  He  tells  us,  as  we  learn  from  fragments  of  his 
works,  that  he  enjoyed  great  advantages  in  travel  and 
education,  that  his  parents,  being  rich,  took  him  to  travel 
and  he  saw  much  of  the  world,  and  that  he  studied  at 
Athens  under  Phronto,  at  Alexandria  under  Ammouilis 
Saccas  and  the  pagan  Origenes,  and  at  Rome-  under 
Plotinus  and  Amelius.  The  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  y»as 
then  in  the  ascendant,  but  Longinus  did  not  embrace  the 
new  speculations  which  Plotinus  was  then  developing,  and 
continued  a  Platonist  of  the  old  type.  Hence  the  sting 
of  a  sarcasm  attributed  to  Plotinus — "longinus  may  be  a 
phiiologer,  but  he  is  no  philosopher."  Longinus  does  not 
appear  to  have  reciprocated  the  sarcastic  feeling,  for  we 
have  still  extant  a  fragment  of  a  letter  in  which  he  a^ks 
Porphyry  to  come  to  Phoenicia  and  to  bring  with  him  the 
treatises  of  Plotinus,  for,  he  observes,  though  ho  does  not 
feel  much  attraction  for  the  subjects,  he  yet  likes  the  man. 
The  reputation  which  Longinus  acquired  by  his  learning 
was  immense ;  it  was  of  him  that  Eunapius  first  used 
the  expression  that  has  since  become  proverbial  "  a  living 
library  " — in  modern  phrase,  a  walking  encyclopaedia. 

The  most  conspicuous  event  of  his  life  was  also  the 
most  tragic  in  its  consequences.  He  became  secretary  to 
Zenobia,  the  widowed  queen  of  Palmyra,  who  acquired 
from  him  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  made  him  her  chief 
counsellor  in  state  affairs.'  In  this  capacity  he  favoured 
the  policy  by  which  she  aimed  at  independence  of"  the 
Roman  empire,  encouraged,  doubtless,  to  -do  so' by  the 
recent  fate  of  Valerian,  and  by  the  feebleness  of  the  tenure 
by  which  Rome  h*ld  the  Syrian  provinces.  Aurelian,  how- 
ever, crushed  the  pretension,  and,  while  Zenobia  lost  her 
power  and  was  led  captive  to  Rome,  Longinus  paid  the 
forfeit  of  his  life.  According  to  Zosimus,  Zenobia  sought 
to  exculpate  herself  with  Aurelian  by  laying  the  whole 
blame  on  her  adviser.  He  died  bravely,  not  seeking  to 
escape  his  fate  by  suicide  as  a  Stoic  might  have  done,  but 
following  the  example  of  Socrates  and  the  precept  of  Plato, 
to  whose  philosophy  he  adhered.1 

The  remains  o(  Longiuus  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
unfortunately  "scanty,  are  partly  fragments  of  letters'  and 
extracts  from  criticisms  on  points  of  diction ;  and  they  bear 
out  the  impression  we  derive  from  the  historical  notices 
of  the  mau.  He  is  vivid  and  yet  minute,  lively  and 
penetrating,  and  his  observations  show  taste,  Laming,  aud 
judgment.  Among  the  most  notable  of  the  fragments  we 
have  a  defence  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  soul  as  a 
distinct  essence  from  the  body,  which  defines  clearly  his 
philosophical  position. 

ItAmly  remains  to 'advert  in  a  few  words  to  the  remarkable  pro- 
duction called  the  Treatise  on  the  Sublime,  which  has  usually  passed 
current  as  a  work  of  Longinus.  Tins  remarkable  work,  which  is 
among  the  most  notable  productions  of  ancient  criticism, 
only  m  importance  to  tho  Podia  of  Aristotle,  and  superior  to  that 
work  in  luminous  beauty  and  sense,  of  form,  cannot  bo  with  certainty 
ascribed  to  Longinus,  altliough  i >i -■  internal  evidence  favours  the 
usual  ascription.  Of  the  two  most  startling  difficulties  the  first  IS  the 
absenco  of  any  mention  of  a  treatise  tr«pl  iaj/ous  inthe  list  by  Suidns. 

Tl numeration  is,  ho  mplc  to,andthephrasu"mai 

■  with  which  a  i  loses,  may  bo  held  to  cover  much,      i  more 
foi-midable  difficulty  is  the  circumstance  that  in  the  most  important 


.'  It  is  probable  that  he  owed  part  of  his  political  fervour  to  the  influ- 
ence or  inheritance  of  (he  name  "  Cassius,"  flora  whatever  source  this 
surname  was  derived  The  associations  of  this  nam*  weruiliHltacUy 
anti  imperial  mi' I  even  re-icidal,  a*  seen  in  .Cams  Cassius  ami  in  LWu» 
Chare*. 
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tnanuscnjt  (that  in  the  Paris  Library.  Nc  2036,  of  the  10th  century) 
the  heading  is  biovvvlov  fi  *\%yyivov.  giving  thus  an  alternative  author 
"  Dionysius,"  and  in  the  other  important  MS.,  the  Lanrentian 
at  Florence,  the  title  is  'Aroyvpev,  implying  that  the  author  was 
unknown.  According  to  Vaucher  {Etudes,  p.  134)  this  title  is  not 
the  original  one,  and  there  are  traces  of  an  earlier  title  Aoyytvov,  ' 
which  had  formed  tie  superscription.  Full  information  as  to  the 
critical  question  will  be  found  in  the  editions  of  A.  E.  Egger 
[Lmgini  qua:  supersunt,  F...:^,  1837  .  Vaucher's  Etudes  Critiques 
fur  le  Traili  dn  Sublime  el  stir  les  errits  dc  Ltmgin,  Geneva,  1S54, 
and  Otto  Jahn's  Aiovvclov  It  Aoyyivov  irtpl  v^ovs  dc   SullimUaU 

.  Bonn,   1S67.     Vaucher  ascribes  the  treatise  to  Plutarch, 
but  the  evidci.  i  hot  supposition,  and,  although  there  arc 

difficulties  in  ascribing  the  work  absolutely  to  Longinus,  as  Boileau 

van  and  tin'  critics  of  last  century  traditionally  assumed, 

me  than  that  of  Longinus  that  presents  i 

concniTinj:    i  irournstances,    to   justify    provisionally   the    current 

1     gments  th.it  remain  of  the  undoubted  works  of 

Longinus  lv  characterized  by  the  same  lively  forcp  and 

mmatic  terseness  which  distinguish  the  treatise',   "On  the 

"     The  rransktions  of  this  treatise  into  all  the  European 
tongue*  have  been  almost  innumerable,  including  the  famous  one  by 

which  rendered  the  work  the  favourite  test-book  of  the  belle- 
Icttristic  critics  in  the  last  century.     The  most  important  English 
.  ..:h,  173ft,  frequently  reproduced; 

Hathaway,  1534  ;  Spurdcns,  !  '  (W.  D.  G.) 

LONG  ISLAND,  an  island  with  an  area  of  1-6S2  square 
»niles  lying  oft"  the  coa>t  of  the  United  State?,  between 


40°  33'  and  41°  10'  N.  lat.,  and  forming  part  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  While  the  length  from  east  to  west  is 
about  120  miles,  the  width  nowhere  exceeds  24  miles, 
and  in  some  places  falls  to  12  or  15.  The  western  end  is 
separated  from  the  city  and  State  of  New  York  by  the  East 
River,  which  is  nowhere  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  breadth,  and  has  been  spanned  by  a  great  suspension 
bridge ;  but  between  the  main  body  of  the  island  and  the 
mainland  (Connecticut,  Rhode- Island)  lies  Long  Island 
Sound,  widening  out  to  a  breadth  of  20  miles.  The  sound, 
however,  is  comparatively  shallow,  the  depth  in  the  eastern 
and  seaward  portion  being  usually  under  200  feet,  while 
in  the  portion  west  of  Connecticut  river  it  is  nowhere  more 
than  170  feet,  and  in  general  only  75-100  feet..  Geologic- 
ally the  island  is  very  interesting,  consisting,  as  it  does  fot 
the  most  part,  of  an  immense  morainal  deposit  of  glacial 
drift.  A  range  of  hills  extends  with  some  interruptions 
for  about  60  miles  in  the  line  of  its  longer  axis,  varying  in 
height  from  150  to  384  feet  above  sea-levelf  Fort  Pond 
Hill  for  instance  is  194  feet;  Neapeague,  135;  Amagansett, 
161;  Shinecock,  140;  Osborn's  Hill,  near  Riverhead,  293; 
Ruland's,  south  of  Coram,  340 ;  West  Hills  (Jane's  Hill), 
354;   Layton's  Hill,   380;   Westbury,   260;   Hempstead 


English  Miles. 
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Harbour  Bill.  3S4;  .lohn  M.  Clarke's  Hill.  326.'  From 
the  foot  of  the  hills  southward  stretches  a  vast  nearly  level 
plain.'with  an  average  licight.of  70  feet,  and  consisting  of 
post-glacial  stratified  sand  and  gravel  ;  and  across  this  run 
a  large  number  of  shallow  parallel  watercourses,  remarkable 
mainly  for  the  regularity  with  which  they  present  an 
elevated  bant  on  thf  western  side  and  a  long  declivity  od 
the  eastern.  •  On  the  northern  side  of  the  range  the  surface 
is  very  uneven,  some  of  the  elevations  exceeding  200  feet, 
and  deep  fiord  valleys  stretching  down  to  the  sound,  and 
forming  a  scries  of  excellent  harbours.  ■  The  glacial  drift  of 
Long  Islnnd  is  of  immense  depth,  and  contains  a  wonderful 
number  of  boulders.  •  "  At  the  eastern  extremity.''  says 
Lyell  on  the  authority  of  MatliPr,  "  they  are  of  such  kinds 
f  granite,  gneiss,  mica,  shite,  greenstone,  and  syenite  at 
may  have  come  Across  the 'Sound  from  parts  of  Rhode  j 
L'.atid  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river  i 
fl;'  j  ire  ^f  such  varieties  of  gneiss  and  hornblende  slate  as  | 
correspond  with  the  rocks  of  the  region  through  which  that 
river  passes.  Still  further  west  they  consist  of  red  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate  and  the  trap  of  that  country,  and 
lastly,  adjoining  the  city  of  New  York,  we  find  serpentine^ 
i.td  sandstone,  and  various  granitic  and  crystalline  rocks 
14—32 


which  have  come  from  the  district  immediately  to  the 
north."  One  of  the  boulders  near  Manhasset  measures  54 
feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  and  rises  16  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  soil.  Of  the  numerous  lakelets  scattered 
throughout  Long  Island  it  is  enough  to  mention  Ronkon 
koma,  near  Lakeland,  the  waters  of  which  are  said  tc 
decrease  and  increase  in  regular  periods  of  four  years. 
Much  of  the  surface  of  the  country  is  still  covered  witl; 
wood — oak,  hickory,  and  chestnut  growing  freely  on  the 
unmodified  drift,  and  pine  forests  extending  for  about  fifty 
miles  through  the  sandy  plains.  A  good  rich  loam  abounds 
in  the  northern  districts,  and' the  lighter  soils' of  the  south 
are  easily  rendered  productive.  Marketgardening  especially 
is  carried  on  with  success.  The  climate  is  comparatively- 
mild,  the  mean  annual  temperature  being  49"  to  51°,  the 
maximum  for  the  year  between  95"  and  100r,  and  the 
minimum  4"  to  V.  The  average  rainfall  is  about  42-1 
inches.  •  Towards  its  western  end  more  especially,  the 
northern  coast  of  Long  Island  presents  a  number- of 
important  bays — Glen  Cove,  Oyster  Bay,  Huntington  Bay. 
Smithtown  Bay,  Ac.  ;  the  western  extremity  is  deeply 
bifurcated  by  a  very  irregular  inlet,  broken  up  by  various 
islands   into  Gardiner's    Bay,  Little    Peconic,   and    Great 

XTV.  —  too 
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Peconic;  and  along  a  large  part  of  the  southern  coast 
stretches  a  remarkable  series  of  lagoons,  formed  by  a  line 
of  dunes  varying  in  breadth  from  \  to  1  mile,  and  connected 
at  varijus  points  with  the  ocean.  These  last — of  which 
the  most  important  is  Great  South  Bay,  40  miles  long  by 
about  5  or  6  miles  wide — are  of  great  service  to  the  island, 
and  an  Act  has  been  passed  to  increase  their  utility  by 
connecting  them  by  canals.  Coney  Island  and  Eockaway 
Beach,  the  most  frequented  of  the  many  seaside  resorts 
in  the  Island,  lie  near  the  south-western  extremity.  As 
regards  both  birds  and  fishes,  Long  Island  seems  a  kind  of 
meeting  place  between  the  arctic  and  the  equatorial  species. 
In  winter,  for  instance,  it  is  visited  by  the  eider-duck,  the 
little  white  goose,  the  great  cormorant,  and  the  auk,  in 
summer  by  the  turkey  buzzard,  the  swallow-tailed  kite,  and 
the  fork-tailed  flycatcher.  A  few  deer  are  still  to  be 
found ;  and  various  tracts  of  country  and  islands  in  the 
great  bays  are  stocked  with  game  and  fish  by  sportsmen's 
clubs.  The  east  portion  of  the  island  is  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  menhaden  fisheries,  and  the  oyster  beds  of 
both  the  north  and  the  south  coast  are  of  great  value. 
Those  of  the  Great  South  Bay  (furnishing,  amongst  others, 
the  famous  ''blue  points")  alone  give  employment  in 
the  season  to  1500  fishermen.  (See  E.  Ingersoll,  "The 
Oyster  Industry,"  in  the  Tenth  Census  publications  of  the 
United  States,  1881.) 

Administratively  Lor.,-  Island  consists  of  King's  County  <7'2  square 
miles),  Queen's  Co'--.:  nd  Suffolk  (1200),  which  in  1880 

had  the  following  population: — 


Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Foreign. 

White.  Coloured. 

90,547 
53,926 

i1    F5S 

310,260 
44.7-7 

411,295  ,  188,254 

21,    'i 
5,607 

1,278 

9,271 

2,458 

Of  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  Indian  tribes  living  in  the  island  at 
the  time  of  its  discovery,  the  only  remnants  are  about  fifty  Shine- 
cocks  and  Montiuks. 

Besides  Brooklyn,  which  had  566,639  inhabitant,.  King's  County 
contained  Flatbush  town,  7634;  Flatlands  town,  3127  ;  Gravesend 
town  (including  Coney  Island  village),  3676  ;  New  Lots  town, 
13,681  ;  and  New  Utrecht  town,  4742.  In  Queen's  county  are 
Flushing  town,  15,919;  Hempstead  town  (including  E,;,t  Roeka- 
way,  Garden  City,  and  sixteen  other  villages),  18,160;  Jamaica  town, 
10,089;  Loiil'  '  17,129;  Newtown  town,  9798;  North 

Hempstead  to v       '     _  ty  town,  11,923.     In  Suffolk 

there  are  no  cities,  and  none  of  the  villages  have  500  inhabitants. 
The  "  towns  "  are  Babylon,  Brookhaven,  Fast  Hampton,  Hunting. 
ton.Islip,  Riverh  I,  Shelter  Island,  Smithtown,  Southampton,  and 
Southhold.     Garden  Ci  lilt  i  .   A.   T.   Stewart  as  a  model 

suburban  settlement,  and  contains  a  fine  catnedral.  Hicksville  is 
associated  with  the  memory  oi  Elias.B  ker  missionary. 

Sag  Harbour  was  formerly  a  great  whaling  station,  and  stdl  main- 
tains a  good  coasting  trade.  Five  miles  from  Flushing  is  Creedmore 
rifle  range,  the  finest  in  the  Uni        -  On  Gardiner's  Isli  nd 

the  pirate  Kidd  concealed  the  treasures  partly  recovered  by  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  it;  1699. 

Long  Island  was  so  called  by  its   Dutch  discoverers  in  1609, 

and  the  name  M  towed  in  1698  by  the  colonial  legi 

never  found  popular  ■  Breucklen  (Brooklyn^  Amersfoort 

(Flatlands),  Vlissingen  (1  and  New 

Utrecht  were  founded  by  the  Dutch  between  1630  and  1654  ;  and 

n  1640  and  1665  the  English  from  the  New  England  colonies 

lied    Southoi  '  pton,    Easthampton,    Hempstead, 

ton,    Oyster    Dry,    Smithtown,    [slip,  &c.      Though   the 

granted  by  James  I.  in  1620  expressly  excluded  territory 

I  possessed  or   inhabited  by  any  other  Christian  prince  or 

he  grantees  in  1635  conveyed  to  the  earl  of  Stilling  among 

other  [anas  the  island  of  Matov.  .   nol.     A  treaty 

concluded  between  D  ■      English  at  Hartfor ; 

in  1650  surrendered  to  En  T  Oyster  Bay  ; 

but,  though  it  was   ratified  by  the  states-general  of  Holland  in 

1656,    no  action  was  taken  by  the   English   Government.     Long 

Ukind  was  included  in  tiie  territory  assigned  to  the  duke  of  York 

ni  1068-44,  and  in  1664  an  English  squadron  conquered  the  Dutch 

in  time  of  peace,  and  set  up  a  government  in  the  duke's  name. 

When  the  Dutch  governor,  who  had  recovered  New  York  in  1673, 

issued  a  proclamation  requiring  tho  submission  of  the  Long  Island 

towTHf,  they  all  oboyed  except  the  three   most   eastern  ;  hut  the 

freatyof  Westminster  in  1674  left  Long  Island  to  the  English,  and 

it  became  a  regular  Colony  of  the  crown.     In  the  beginning  of  the 


war  of  American  independence,  Long  Idand  naturally  playea  a 
piominent  part.  The  efforts  made  by  Washington  to  defend  it 
were  frustrated  by  the  British  under  Cornwallis  in  1776,  and  it  re- 
mained in  their  hands  till  the  close  of  the  contest. 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  a  city  of  the  United  States, 
the  capital  of  Queen's  County,  New  York,  situated  on  the 
west  coast  of  Long  Island,  and  separated  from  New  York 
by  the  East  River  and  from  Erooklyn  by  the  Newtown 
Creek.  The  area,  which  includes  what  were  the  pest 
villages  of  Astoria,  Newtown,  and  Kavenswood,  measures 
3  miles  from  east  to  west  and  5  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  the  general  plan  of  the  place  is  constructed  on  a 
spacious  scale.  The  river  frontage  extends  to  a"boirt  10 
miles.  Hunter's  Point,  as  the  south-west  portion  is  called, 
contains  the  terminal  depots  of  several  railway  lines,  exten- 
sive warehouses  for  the  storage  of  petroleum,  and  a 
variety  of  industrial  establishments — such  as  granite 
works,  chemical  works,  engine-works.  In  the  Astoria 
district  there  are  factories  for  pianos,  carriages,  and 
carpets.  Long  Island  City  dates  from  1870;  in  1874  its 
population  was  about  16,000,  and  in  18S0  17,117. 

LONGITUDE.  See  Geography  (Mathematical)  ana 
Time. 

LONGOMONTANUS,  or  Loxgberg,  Christian 
(1562—1647),  a  Danish  astronomer,  was  born  at  Longberg, 
a  village  of  Jutland,  in  Denmark,  on  the  4th  of  October 
1562.  Having,  when  only  eight  years  old,  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  father,  who  was  only  a  poor  labourer,  he  was 
taken  charge  of  by  a  maternal  uncle,  through  whose  in- 
fluence he  received  lessons  from  the  clergyman  of  the  place. 
Although,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  his  parents,  the  instruc- 
tion which  he  had  received  up  to  this  time  had  been  of  the 
most  elementary  kind,  his  aptitude  for  learning  was  so 
great  that,  under  the  tuition  which  he  now  received,  he 
made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  especially  in  the  mathe- 
matical sciences,  for  which  he  acquired  an  intense  liking. 
His  mother,  however,  was  unable  to  pay  any  longer  for  his 
education,  and  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  return  home 
to  work  in  the  fields.  By  improving  every  opportunity 
which  his  laborious  life  now  permitted,  he  was  still  enabled 
to  pursue,  to  some  extent,  his  favourite  studies.  This  sitate 
of  matters  continued  for  some  time;  but  his  intense  thirst 
'ledge,  and  the  uncalled-for  jealousy  of  his  friends, 
led  him  in  1577  to  steal  away  from  home,  to  try  his 
fortune  in  the  world.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  went  to  Wiborg,  a  town  about  12  miles -distant  from 
his  native  village.  There  he  spent  eleven  years,  dividing 
his  time  between  attending  the  lectures  of  the  professors 
in  the  college  of  that  town,  and  working  in  the  fields.  By 
this  means  he  was  able  nut  only  to  earn  a  sufficient  liveli- 
hood, but  also  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  education ; 
and  his  close  application  to  study  soon  enabled  him  to 
acquire  considerable  knowledge  of  literature  and  of  the 
sciences.  In  1588,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  removed 
to  Copenhagen,  where  his  great  abilities  speedily  secured 
for  him  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  professors  in  the 
university  of  that  town.  By  this  means  he  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  eminent  astronomer  Tycho  Brahe, 
who  received  him  very  kindly,  and  ultimately  appointed 
him  his  assistant.  He  remained  with  Tycho  Brahe  for 
eight  years  in  the  island  of  Hoene,  and  during  that  time 
rendered  him  such  valuable  services  in  his  astronomical 
observations  and  calculations,  that,  when  Tycho  Brahe 
settled  in  Germany,  he  invited  Longomontanus  to  ac- 
company him.  This  offer  he  accepted;  but  having  shortly 
afterwards'  expressed  to  Tycho  Brahe  his  desire  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  the  latter  at  once  furnished  him, 
not  only  with  excellent  testimonials,  but  also  with  money 
for  his  journey.  On  his  return  to  Denmark  he  made  a 
long  detour  in  order  to  visit  the  places  whence  Copernicus 
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had  nude  his  celebrated  astronomical  observations.  On 
his  arrival  at  Copenhagen,  he  found  a  patron  in  the  person 
of  Christian  Friis,  chancellor  of  Denmark,  who  gave  him 
employment  in  his  household.  He  continued  in  this  situa- 
tion till  1603,  when  he  received  the  appointment  of  rector 
of  the  college  of  Wiborg.  Two  years  Inter  (1605)  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of 
Copenhagen.  This  appointment  he  held  till  his  death,  ou 
the  Sth  of  October  16-17.  Longomontanus,  although  one 
of  the  best  astronomers  of  his  age,  inherited  some  of  its 
worst  prejudices.  A  firm  believer  in  astrology,  he  held, 
among  other  things,  that  comets  were  messengers  of  evil. 
He  also  imagined  that  he  had  squared  the  circle.  He 
found  that  the  circle  whose  diameter  is  43  has  for  its 
circumference   the   square   root  of    18252, — which  gives 

3-14185 for  the  value  of  it.      Pell  and  others 

endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  was  mistaken,  but  they 
failed  to  convince  him  of  his  error.  He  refers  to  his 
imagined  discovery  in  almost  all  his  published  works,  and 
defends  his  position  with  great  zeal. 

The  following^  a  list  of  his  more  important  works  ii 
uiatics   and  astronomy,    with    the   dates   of    their    first   publica- 
tion:— Systran' is  MathemaUci,  &c,  16}]  ,   '    :  tmetHdi  L 
rtciproce  demonstrata,  &c,  1612  ;  Ditputalio  ih  Eciipsibus,   1616  ; 

ronomia  Danica,  &c,  1622;  Disputations  quatuor 
1622 ;   Penias   Problematum   Philosophies,    1623  ;   Be   Chronolcibio 
H  jtorico,   sen.  de    Tempore.   Disputaiioues  Ires,    1627 ;   Geometries 
quxsita   XIII.  de  Ct/clometria   rationali  et   vera,   1631  ;  Iv 
Quadrature  Circuit,  1634  ;  Disputalio  da  Malheseos  Indole,  1*336  ; 
Coronis  Probleinatica  ex  Mysteriistrium  Wumerorwn,  1637;  J 
mata  duo  Geomctrica,  1638  ;  Problema  eon' . 

Circuli  Mcnsura,  1638  ;  Introductio  in   Theatrum  Astronomicum, 
1639;  Eotundi  in  Piano,  &c,  1644;  Admiranda  Operatio   I 
Numcrorum  6,    7,  8,  &c,  1645;    Caput   tcrlium  Lihri  pri\ 
absoluta  Mensura  Eotundi  plant,  &c. ,  1646. 

LONGUEVILLE,  Anne  Genevieve,  Duchesse  de 
(1619-1679),  who  played  the  greatest  part  in  the  troubles 
of  the  Fronde,  and  whose  name  has  come  down  to  posterity 
as  the  brilliant  intriguer  in  politics  in  her  early  and  the 
pious  protectress  of  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal  in  her  later 
years,  was  the  only  daughter  of  Henri  de  Bourbon,  Priuce 
de  Conde,  and  his  wife  Charlotte  Marguerite  de 
Montmorency,  and  the  only  sister  of  Louis,  the  great 
Conde\  She  was  born  on  August  28,  1619,  in  the  prison 
of  Vincennes,  into  which  her  father  had  been  thrown  for 
opposition  to  Marshal  D'Ancre,  the  favourite  of  Marie  de' 
Medici,  who  was  then  regent  in  the  minority  of  Louis 
•XIII.  She  was  educated  in  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites 
in  the  Rue  St  Jacques  at  Paris,  which  had  been  recently 
established  under  the  influence  of  St  Teresa's  reforms  by 
nuns  of  the  strictest  piety,  whose  teaching  she  never  en- 
tirely forgot.  Her  early  years  were  clouded  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  young  and  brilliant  Due  de  Montmorency,  her 
mother's  only  brother,  for  intriguing  against  the  great 
Richelieu  in  1631,  and  that  of  her  mother's  cousin  the 
Comte  de  Montmorency  Boutteville  for  duelling  in  1C35  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  their  sorrow,  her  parents  made  their  peace 
with  Richelieu,  and  when  she  was  introduced  into  society 
in  1635  she  found  plenty  of  court  gaiety  to  enjoy.  She  soon 
became  one  of  the  bright  particular  stars  of  the  i 
Rambouillet,  where  all  fiat  was  learned,  witty,  and  gay  in 
France  used  to  assemble,  and  which  had  not  yet  degene- 
rated into  the  meeting  place  of  those  ;  whom 
Moliere  was  to  laugh  out  of  existence.  It  was  first  proposed 
to  marry  her  to  the  young  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  thus 
unite  the  Guises  and  CondtSs,  but  he  died  in  1639,  and  her 
parents  could  only  find  for  her  husband  the  Due  de  Longue- 
ville,  a  prince  of  the  blood  indeed,  and  governor  of  Nor- 
mandy, but  a  widower,  and  twice  her  age.  The  marriage 
could  not  bo  a  happy  one,  but  the  young  duchess  long  re- 
mained faithful  to  him.  and  bore  him  four  children.  After 
Richelieu's  death  her  father  became  chief  of  the  council  of 
regency  during  the  minority  ot  Louis  XIV.,  her  brother 


Louis  won  the  great  victory  of  Rocroy  in  1643  (see  Conde), 
and  the  duchess  became  of  political  importance.  In  1647 
she  accompanied  her  husband  to  Minister,  where  he  was 
sent  by  Mazarin  as  chief  envoy,  and  where  she  charmed  the 
German  diplomatists  who  were  making  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, and  was  addressed  as  the  "goddess  of  peace  and 
concord."  On  her  return  she  fell  in  love  with  the  Due  de 
la  Rochefoucauld,  the  author  of  the  Maxims,  who  made  use 
of  her  love  to  obtain  influence  over  her  brother,  and  thus 
win  titles  and  honours  for  himself.  She  was  the  guiding 
spirit  of  the  first  Fronde,  when  she  brought  over  Arinand, 
Prince  de  Conti,  her  second  brother,  and  her  husband  to  the 
malcontents,  but  she  failed  to  attract  Conde  himself,  whose 
loyalty  to  the  court  overthrew  the  first  Fronde.  However, 
La  Rochefoucauld  won  the  titles  he  desired.  The  second 
Fronde  was  again  her  work,  owing  to  her  lover's  disgust  at 
losing  his  new  honours,  and  in  it  she  played  the  most  pro- 
minent part  in  attracting  to  the  rebels  first  Conde  and  later 
Turenne  (see  Conde).  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  whole 
history  of  the  war.s  of  the  Fronde,  which  is  detailed  else- 
where, but  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  duchoss  herself  only 
mingled  in  politics  to  please  her  lover,  and  gain  his  ends. 
In  the  last  year  of  the  war  she  was  accompanied  into 
Guienne  by  the  young  and  handsome  Due  de  Nemours,  her 
intimacy  with  whom  gave  La  Rochefoucauld  an  excuse  for 
abandoning  her,  and  who  himself  immediately  returned  to 
bis  old  mistress  the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse.  Thus  aban- 
doned, and  in  disgrace  at  court,  the  duchess  betook  herself 
to  religion.  She  accompanied  her  husband  to  his  govern- 
ment at  Rouen,  and  devoted  herself  to  good  works.  She 
took  for  her  director  M.  Singlin,  so  famous  in  the  history  of 
Port  Royal,  and  from  that  time  began  her  new  religious  life. 
Till  1663  she  chiefly  lived  in  Normandy,  when  her  husband 
died,  and  she  came  to  Paris.  There  she  became  more  and 
more  Jansenist  in  opinion,  and  her  piety  and  the  remem- 
brance of  her  influence  during  the  disastrous  days  of  the 
Fronde,  and  above  all  the  tender  love  her  brother,  the  great 
Conde,  bore  her,  made  her  a  conspicuous  figure.  The 
king  pardoned  her,  and  in  every  way  showed  the  respect 
he  had  for  her.  She  became  the  great  protectress  of  the 
Jansenists  ;  it  was  in  her  house  that  Arnauld,  Nicole,'and 
De  Lane  were  protected ;  and  to  her  influence  must  be  in 
great  part  attributed  the  release  of  De  Sacv  froni  the 
Bastille,  the  introduction  of  Pompoune  into  the  ministry 
and  of  Arnauld  to  the  king.  Her  famous  letters  to  the 
pope  are  part  of  the  history  of  Poet  Royal  (q.v.),  and  as 
long  as  she  lived  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs 
were  left  in  safety.  Through  the  latter  years  of  her  life 
she  had,  despite  the  honour  in  which  she  was  held,  much 
to  bear.  Her  elder  son  resigned  his  title  and  estates,  and 
became  a  Jesuit  under  the  name  of  the  Abbe  d'Orleans, 
while  the  younger,  after  leading  a  very  debauched  life, 
was  killed,  bravely  leading  the  attack  in  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine  in  1673.  As  her  health  failed  she  ,i<  \  :,  1  herself 
more  and  more  to  religion,  and  hardly  ever  left  the  convent 
of  the  Carmelites  in  which  she  had  been  educated.  On 
her  death  in  1679  she  was  buried  with  great  splendour  by 
her  brother  Conde1,  and  her  heart,  as  she  had  directed,  was 
sent  to  the  nuns  of  that  Port  Royal  des  ( !]  bich  she 

had  so  greatly  protected  and  defended.  Her  life  is  note- 
worthy, both  from  the  harm  she  did  in  the  turbulent  days 
of  the  Fronde,  though  she  acted,  hardly  knowing  what  she 
did,  from  love  rather  than  from  selfish  ambition,  and  also 
from  the  greatness  of  her  penitence,  when  her  protection 
of  Port  Royal  more  than  redeemed  her  fame,  and  gave  her 
a  title  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  all  who  reverence 
true  piety  aud  learning  .more  than  the  artificial  glitter  of 
the  reign  of  the  "grand  monarque." 

The  chief  authority  for  Madame  de  Longuevillo's  life  is  a  little 
book  in  two  volumes  bv  Villefore  the  Jansenist,  published  in  1738. 
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Cousin  oae  derated  four  volumes  to  her,  which,  though  immensely 
diffuse,  girie  a  vivid  picture  of  her  time.  Her  connexion  with  Port 
Royal  should  be  studied  in  A^auld's  Memoirs,  and  in  the  different 
histories  of  that  institution. 

EONOUS,  the  Greek  romancer.  ~  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  life  of  the  author  of  Daphnis  and  Ckloe,  and  it  is  only 
inferred  from  some  apparent  imitations  of  the  jEthiopica 
of  Heliodorus  that  he  wrote  after  the  time  of  Theodosius. 
He  may  therefore  be  placed  in  the  5th  century.  His 
position  in  literature  is  interesting  and  not  unimportant : 
he  represents  the  romantic  spirit  of  expiring  classicism,  the 
yearning  of  a  highly  artificial  society  for  primitive  sim- 
plicity, and  the  endeavour  to  create  a  corresponding  ideal. 
The  little  idyl  in  the  seventh  oration  of  Dion  Chrysostom 
is  a  beautiful  example  of  this  tendency  three  centuries 
before  Longus,  and  the  letters  of  Synesius,  nearly  in  his 
own  day,  attest  a  genuine  feeling  for  nature  and  a  country 
life.  In  its  literary  aspect,  nevertheless,  this  movement 
has!  little  in  common  with  the  return  to  pure  nature  which 
inspired  a  Wordsworth,  or  the  realism  of  George  Sand's 
delineations  of  the  peasantry  of  Bern'.  Longus's  style  is 
rhetorical,  and  his  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  are  wholly 
conventional.  It  is  no  small  credit  to  him  to  have  achieved 
so  purely  ideal  a  delineation  with  so  little  apparent  affecta- 
tion, and  without  any  of  the  tediousness  of  almost  all 
modern  pastoral  writers.  If  unable  to  blend  the  reality 
and  ideality  of  the  pastoral  life  as  Shakespeare  has  done 
in  As  Yon,  Like  It  and  The  Winter's  Tide,  he  has  neverthe- 
less imparted  real  human  interest  to  a  purely  fanciful 
picture,  and  shows  no  little  knowledge  of  human  nature  in 
his  delineation  of  the  growth  of  a  passionate  attachment 
between  two  innocent  children.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  were 
'probably  the  prototypes  of  Paul  and  Virginia  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  naivetfi  of  some  details,  the  Greek  has  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  Frenchman  in  the  simplicity 
and  sincerity  which  constitute  the  true  modesty  of  nature. 
As  an  analysis  of  feeling,  Daphnis  and  Chloe  makes  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  modern  novel  than  its  chief  rival 
among  Greek  erotic  romances,  the  JZthinpiea.  of  Heliodorus, 
where  the  attraction  mainly  consists  in  the  ingenious 
succession  of  incidents. 

Longus  has  found  a  i  incomparable  translator  vn  Amyot,  bishop 
of  Auxerre,  whose  French  version,  as  revised  by  Paul  Louis 
Courier,  is  better  known  than  the  original.  It  appeared  in  1559, 
thirty-nine  years  before  the  publication  of  the  Greek  text  at 
Florence  by  Alamanni.  _  The  chief  subsequent  editions  are  those  by 


Jungermann  (Hanau,  1603),  Villoison  (Paris,  1778,  which  firs! 
gave  a  standard  text),  Courier  (Rome,  1810,  the  first  entirely  com- 
plete edition),  Seiler  (Leipsic,  1835),  and  Piccolos  (Paris,  1866), 
pronounced  by  M.  Pons  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  accuracy.  Pons's 
account  of  the  literature  and  bibliography  of  the  subject,  appended 
to  his  edition' of  Courier's  version  (1878),  is»very  careful  and  complete. 
There  are  English  translations  by  Thoruley,  Craggs,  and  Le  Grice, 
the  last  with  omissions.  The  illustrated  editions,  generally  ot 
Amyot's  version,  are  very  numerous,  and  some  are  very  beautiful. 
Prudhon's  designs  are  especially  celebrated. 

LONS-LE-SAULNIER,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Jura,  France,  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  275  miles  by  rail 
from  Paris,  on  the  Valliere,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Saone, 
about  820  feet  above  the  sea-level,  at  the  point  where  the 
Besancjon,  Lyons,  and  Chalon-sur-Saflne  railways  converge. 
It  is  pleasantly  surrounded  by  vine-clad  hills  from  300 
to  500  feet  in  height,  consisting  of  lower  spurs  of  the 
Jura  chain.  It  owes  its  name  to  its  salt-pits,  which  have 
been  used  from  a  very  remote  period ;  the  large  quantities 
of  ashes  derived  from  the  wood  burnt  in  the  process  of 
evaporation  are  extensively  utilized  in  agriculture.  Since 
1839  there  has  been  an  establishment  for  the  use  of  the 
mineral  waters.  The  principal  industry  of  the  place  is  the 
manufacture  of  sparkling  wines,  the  Etoile  growth  being 
the  best  for  this  purpose.  There  is  also  a  foundry,  in 
addition  to  printing  establishments,  tanneries,  distilleries, 
brush  factories,  and  manufactures  of  coverlets  and  carpets. 
About  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town  are  the  salt-mines  of 
Montmorot,  employing  one  hundred  and  fifty  workmen  ;  the 
bed  of  rock  salt,  which  lies  at  a  depth  of  400  feet,  and  is 
nearly  100  feet  thick,  yields  about  9500  tons  of  pure  salt 
yearly,  885  tons  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  300  tons  of 
chloride  of  potassium.  Lons-Ie-Sauluier  possesses  no  build- 
ings of  special  interest  ;  one  of  .the  public  squares  contains 
;  a  statue  of  Lecourbo,  and  there  is  a  museum  containing 
I  Gallo-Roman  antiquities  and  various  works  of  art.  -Tire 
library,  which  like  the  museum  is  in  the  town-hall,  has 
20,000  volumes.     The  population  in  1876  was  11,371. 

Lons-le-Sauluicr,  originally  a  Gallic  town,  was  fortified  by  the 
Romans,  destroyed  by  the  barbarians,  and,  afterwards  rebuilt  and 
extended,  belonged  for  a  long  time  during  the  mediaeval  period  to 
the  powerful  house  of  Chalon,  a  younger  branch  of  that  of  Burgundy. 
It  was  burned  in  1364  by  the  English,  and  again  in  1637,  when  it 
was  seized  by  the  duke  of  Longueville  for  Louis  XIII.  It  became 
definitively  French  in  1674.  It  was  there  that  the  meeting  between 
Key  and  Napoleon  took  ^>laco,  on  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Elba. 
on  March  31,  1815.  Rouget  de  l'lsle,  the  author  of  the  Marseillaise 
Hymn,  was  born  at  Montaigu  near  this  town 
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KAUFMANN-  KEITH 


KAUFMANN,  Constantine  von,  a  Russian  gen- 
eral of  German  descent,  born  near  Ivangorod  in 
Russian  Poland,  May  3,  1818,  died  May  16, 1882.  En- 
tering the  army  as  lieutenant  of  engineers  in  1838, 
he  fought  against  the  Circassians  in  the  Caucasus, 
and  especially  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
of  Kars  in  1855.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  gover- 
nor-general of  Turkestan,  and  at  once  set  himself 
to  organize  this  province,  then  newly  conquered; 
in  1868  he  occupied  Samarcand,  and  in  1873  con- 
ducted a  successful  campaign  against  Khiva. 

KAUTZ,  August  Valentine,  an  American  soldier, 
born  in  1828.  He  entered  the  1st  regiment  of  Ohio 
Volunteers,  served  through  the  Mexican  war,  and 
then  served  on  frontier  duty  until  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war,  when  he  became  a  captain  in  the 
United  States  cavalry.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
through  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  nu- 
merous battles.  He  then  commanded  on  the  New 
Mexican  frontier  till  1874,  when  he  was  promoted 
colonel  and  placed  in  command  of  the  department 
of  Arizona.  From  1878  to  1886  he  served  in  Califor- 
nia, and  then  went  to  Nebraska. 

KAZTMIRZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  government 
of  Lublin,  on  the  Vistula,  thirty  miles  east-south- 
east of  Radom.     Population,  7,000. 

KEARNEY,  a  city,  a  railroad  center,  and  the 
county-seat  of  Buffalo  county,  Neb.,  in  the  Platte 
River  valley.  It  has  good  water-power,  graded 
schools,  and  manufactories. 

KEARNEY,  Lawrence  (1789-1868),  a  United 
States  naval  officer.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  1807,  and  in  1813  had  become  a  lieuten- 
ant. During  the  war  of  1812  he  was  employed  in 
the  defense  of  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  and 
later  cleared  the  West  Indies  and  Gulf  coast  of 
pirates.  Subsequently  he  was  active  in  the  sup- 
pression of  opium  smuggling.  He  then  held  vari- 
ous shore  appointments,  including  the  command  of 
the  New  York  station,  and  the  presidency  of  one 
of  the  naval  boards  of  inquiry.  In  1867  he  was 
made  commodore  on  the  retired  list. 

KEARNY,  Philii-  (1S15-1S62),  a  United  States 
soldier.  He  entered  the  army  in  1837,  and  in  1839 
went  to  Europe  to  examine  the  tactics  of  the 
French  cavalry  service.  He  entered  the  cavalry 
school  at  Saumur,  and  then  enlisted  in  the  French 
army,  attracting  the  attention  of  the  government 
by  his  daring  exploits  during  the  campaign  in  Al- 
geria. In  1840  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
was  made  aide  to  Gen.  Alex.  Macomb,  and  then 
was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott 
from  1S41  to  1845.  In  1846  lie  was  made  a  captain, 
and  during  the  assault  upon  the  city  of  Mexico  he 
lost  an  arm.  In  1859  he  returned  to  France  and 
served  with  his  old  comrades  at  Magenta  and  Sol- 
ferino.  In  1861  he  re-enlisted  in  the  United  States 
army,  was  promoted  major-general,  and  was  killed 
at  Chantilly.  Gen.  Scott  referred  to  Gen.  Kearny 
as  "the  bravest  man  I  ever  knew,  and  the  most 
perfect  soldier." 

KEARNY,  Stei-iien  Watts  (1794-1848;,  an  Amer- 


ican soldier.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812 
he  enlisted  in  the  13th  infantry  as  a  lieutenant, 
and  the  following  year  was  made  a  captain.  In  1846 
he  became  a  brigadier-general,  and  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Mexican  war  took  possession  of  New  Mexico. 
In  1847  he  was  governor  of  California,  in  1848  of 
Vera  Cruz,  and  the  same  year  of  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico. 

KEELHAULING,  a  punishment  used  in  the 
navy  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  The  cul- 
prit was  suspended  from  one  yard-arm.  dropped 
into  the  water,  and  hauled  beneath  the  keel  to  the 
other  side.  Keelhauling  was  practiced  on  an 
Egyptian  corvette  as  recently  as  August,  1882. 

KEEN,  William  Williams,  an  American  physi- 
cian, born  in  1S37.  From  1862  to  1864  he  was  a  sur- 
geon in  the  United  States  army,  and  then  settled 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  he  lectured  for  nine 
years  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  also  conducting 
the  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy.  In  1884  he 
was  made  professor  of  surgery  in  the  woman's 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 

KEENE,  a  city  of  New  Hampshire,  the  county- 
seat  of  Cheshire  county  on  the  Ashuelot  River,  50 
miles  west-southwest  of  Concord.  It  is  at  the  junc- 
tion of  several  railroads.  Keene  is  a  beautiful,  well- 
built  city,  with  wide,  shaded  streets.  It  is  the  seat 
of  varied  and  extensive  manufactures.  The  city 
has  a  fine  central  square  from  which  radiate  the 
five  principal  streets,  and  in  which  is  a  handsome 
monument  to  the  memory  of  soldiers  who  fell  in 
the  civil  war.  An  abundant  water  supply  is  de- 
rived from  a  lake  three  miles  distant.  Keene  is  the 
business-center  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region. 
Population  1890,  7,446. 

KEESEVILLE,  a  post-village  of  Essex  and  Clin- 
ton counties,  N.  Y.,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Au 
Sable  River,  four  miles  west  of  Lake  Champlain. 
The  water-power  is  abundant  and  the  leading  in- 
dustry is  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  Popu- 
lation, 2.548. 

KEIGHTLEY,  Thomas,  a  British  author,  born  at 
Dublin,  Ireland,  Oct.,  1789,  died  at  Erith,  Kent, 
England,  Nov.  4,  1872.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  in  1824  settled  in  England  to  a 
life  of  letters.  His  histories  of  Rome,  Greece,  and 
England  long  held  their  place  as  school  manuals. 

KEIL,  Karl  August  Gottlieb,  a  German  theo- 
logian, born  at  Grossenhain,  Saxony,  in  1754,  died 
in  1818.  After  being  educated  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  there  in 
1785,  and  two  years  later  he  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  theology  which  he  held  until  he  died.  He 
was  noted  for  special  proficiency  in  explaining  t he 
Scriptures,  giving  closest  attention  to  the  gram- 
matical and  historical  elements  of  the  text. 

KEITH,  Alexander, a  Scotch  author  and  clergy- 
man, born  at  Keith  Hall,  Aberdeenshire  in  1791, 
died  at  Buxton,  England,  in  1880.  After  graduat- 
ing at  Aberdeen  he  was  for  a  short  time  minister 
at  St.  Cyrus  in  Kincardineshire.  In  1839  Keith 
was  sent  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  in- 
quire into    the    state    of    the    Jews    in    Palestine 
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and  Eastern  Europe.  lie  published  his  observa- 
tions in  1843  iti  The  Land  of  Israel  and  some  later 
works.  When  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  divided 
in  ]s43,  he  joined  the  Free  Church.  Keith  was  very 
active  in  the  work  of  converting  the  Jews  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

KEITH,  George  (1645-1715),  an  English  clergy- 
man. In  Kiii4  be  Decame  a  Quaker, and  in  1684  em- 
igrated to  America.  In  1689  he  took  charge  of  a 
Friends'  school  in  Philadelphia,  but  Left  it  soon 
afterward  to  travel  in  New  England.  He  then 
formed  a  society  of  Ins  own,  known  as  the  Chris- 
tian or  Baptist  Quakers,  or  Keithians:  but,  again 
becoming  dissatisfied;  he  was  ordained  in  the 
Church  of  England.  In  1702  he  was  senl  on  a  mis- 
sion to  New  .lersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  seven 
hundred  Quakers  received  baptism  in  the  E] 
pal  church  under  his  influence.  Subsequently  he 
became  rector  of  Edburton,  Sussex.  England.  He 
wrote  Journal  of  Travels  from  New  II. 
Carat  ■  I    1706);  Standard  -        Q  1702) ;  and 

New  Tht  ory  of  Longitude  I  1709 

KEITH,  Georgi  Keitii-E  i.  puis  stone,  Viscount, 
B  British  admiral,  born  near  Stirling,  Scotland, 
Jan.  7.  1746,  died  March  10,  1823.  Entering  the 
navy  in  boyhood,  he  saw  service  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  and  distinguished  himself  in  numerous 
engagements  in  the  American  war  and  the  French 
wars,  lie  was  in  command  of  the  expedition  in 
1795-'97  which  took  possession  of  Cape  Colony  in 
South  Africa,  Ceylon,  Cochin,  Malacca,  and  the 
Molucca  Islands,  and  for  these  distinguished  serv- 
ices was  made  Baron  Keith.  He  also  cooperated 
with  Abercromby  in  the  Egyptian  expedition,  and 
was  made  Viscount  in  lsl4. 

KELLEY,  William  Darrah  (1814-1890),  an 
American  Congressman.  In  1S41  he  was  admitted 
tothe  Pennsylvania  bar.  in  1845-'46  he  was  attorney- 
general  of  the  State,  and  trjm  lS4(i  to  1856  was 
judge  of  the  Philadelphia  court  of  common  pleas. 
In  I860  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Republican 
and  retained  the  position  until  his  death.  He  wrote 
Iddress  at  the  Colored  Department  of. the  Houst  of 
Htfutje  (1850);  Unisons  fur  Alnndoningthe  Thei 
Free  TraeU  and  Adopting' tht  Principle  of  Protection 
to  American  Tndustry  (1872);  Speeches,  Addresses 
(1872  :  Letters  on  Industrial  and  Financial  Questions 
(1872);  Lettirs  i,,,„,  Em-ope  (1880);  and  Tin-  .Y  < 
South  (1887). 

KELLOGG,  Clara  Louise,  an  American  singer, 
born  in  1842.  She  acquired  her  musical  education 
in  Xew  York  city,  and  in  1861  made  her  first  public 
appearance  as  Gilda  in  Rigoletto.  Her  success 
was  almost  immediate,  and  after  singing  in  her 
own  country,  she  went,  in  1867,  to  London  whereshe 
made  her  dibui  as  Marguerite,  winning  instant 
popularity.  The  following  year  she  returned  to 
America,  and  after  singing  for  a  while  in  the  En i ted 
States,  appeared  in  manj  European  countries,  al- 
ways carrying  her  audience  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
enthusiasm.  Her  voice  is  a  pure  soprano  of  a  wide 
range, and  is  tuneful  tothe  highest  point  of 
tion.  Among  the  operas  with  which  her  name  is 
most  idem  ified  are  Faust,  Vraviata    A'ida, 

and  ( 'armi  n  In  1887  Miss  Kellogg  became  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Paul  Strakosch 

KEMBLE,  Francis  Anne,  an  Anglo-American 
actress  and  Shakespearean  reader, born  in  1809.  In 
1829  she  made  her  dtbut  at  Covent  Garden,  London. 

and   in   1832   came    to   the   United    States    w  it  h    her 

father.  Charles  Kemble,  where  she  met    with  great 

success  In  km  ghe  married  Pierce  Butler.of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  retired  from  the  stage ;  but  the  mar- 
riage being  unhappy,  thej  obtained  a  divorce,  and 

Mrs.  Butler  went   to  live  in   Lennox.  Mass.      In    1849 
she  came  before  the  public  at    Philadelphia   in  her 
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first  course  of  Shakespearean  readings,  and  these 
entertainments  were  afterwards  repeated  in  many 
cities  of  America  and  Europe.  "Fanny"  Kemble 
has  also  written  considerably,  a rjg  her  works  be- 
ing   Francis    tht     First,  a  drama   (1832);    Journal 

of  Seville,  a  drama  (1837]  ; 

i-ii-.i   Year  of  Consolation   (1847  ;   Plays    1863); 

al  of  a  Residence  on  a  Georgia  Plantation  I 

a  Girlhood  1 1878)  ;   Records  of  Lai 

(1882);    and  Notes  on  Somi    of  Shah  meare'i 

(1882). 

KEMPEN.a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, seven  miles 
northwest  of  Krefeld.  It  manufactures  silk  goods, 
wax  candles,  vinegar,  etc.  Population, 5,952.  Also 
a  town  in  the  Prussian  government  of  Posen,  forty- 
eight  miles  northeast  of  Breslau.  Popula 
5,787. 

KENDAL,  Mrs.  Margaret  Brunton, actress,  long 
known  tothe  public  as  "Madge"  Robertson,  and 
nmre  recently  as  the  wife  of  Mr.  William  Hunter 
K"ndal  (ver  Grimston),  the  actor;  was  born  at 
Great  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire,  March  15,  1849.  Her 
grandfather,  her  father,  and  her  uncle  were  all 
actors.  Her  brother  was  the  dramatist,  T.  \\".  Rob- 
ertson. Miss  Robertson's  debut  in  London  was 
made  en  July  29,  1865,  when  she  appeared  at  the 
Haymarket  as  "Ophelia"  to  the  "Hamlet''  of 
Walter  Montgomery,  and  in  the  following  month 
she  played,  at  the  same  theater.  "  Desdemona  "to 
the  "  Othello"  of  Ira  Aldridge.  In  1867  Miss 
ertson  returned  to  town,  appearing  at  Drury  Lane 
on  Easter  Monday  as  "Edith"  in  Andrew  Ilalli- 
day's  Great  City.  On  March  14,  1868,  she  made  I. ,-r 
first  decided  hit  in  the  metropolis,  as  "  Blanche 
Dumont,"  in  Dr.  Westland  Marston's  Hero  of  Ro- 
mance. August  7,1869,  Miss  Robertson  was  married 
to  Mr.  William  Hunter  Grimston,  who  on  the  stage 
is  known  by  his  assumed  name  of  Kendal.  In  the 
ensuing  five  years  she  appeared  at  the  Haymarket 
as  "  Galatea  "  in  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,  as  "  Selene" 
in  Tht  II  icked  World,  and  as  "Mrs.  Van  Brugh  "  in 
Charity.  The  creation  of  the  chara  ;ter  of  "  Lilia.i  " 
gave  Mrs.  Kendal  a  position  among  the  leading 
comediennes  of  the  day.  In  January.  1875,  she  began 
a  short  engagement  at  the  Opera  Comique.  > 
ward  she  joined  the  Prince  of  Wales'  theater 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bat 
where  her  greatest  triumph  was  that  which  she 
achieved  as  "  Dora"  in  the  adaptation  from  M.  Sar- 
dou  called  Diplomacy.  In  January,  1879,  after  a 
successful  tour  in  the  provinces.  Mrs.  Kendal  re- 
turned to  the  Court  Theater.  InlSSl  she  joined  the 
company  at  the  St.  James'  Theater,  under  the  joint 
management  of  Mr.  Kendal  and  Mr.  Hare.  In  the 
spring  of  1890  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  played  a  highly 
successful  engagement  in  the  United  States. 

KENDALL,  Amos,  born  in  Dunstable,  Mass.. 
August  16,1789;  died  in  Washington,  D.  G.  Novem- 
ber 11,  18(i9.  He  entered  Dartmouth  and  was  grad- 
uated in  1811 ;  studied  law,  removed  to  Lexington. 
Ky.,  and  was  for  a  short  time  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Henry  Clay.  He  then  was  appointed  post  master  of 
Georgetown.  Ky.,  edited  the  local  paper,  and  in 
1816  became  co-editor  of  the  Argus  of  n 
America,  a  democratic  newspaper  published  at 
Frankfort,  Ky.  In  1824  he  supported  the  nomina- 
tion oi  i  .in.  Andrew  Jackson  for  the  Presidi 
and  in  1829  was  appointed  Fourth  Auditor  of  the 
United  States  Treasury ;  in  1835  he  was  appointed 
Post  master-General.  President  Van  Buren  rel 

him  in  office,  from  which  he  retired  in  1840.  In 
1S41  and  IS42  he  established  two  newspapers,  and  in 
IS45  he  was  connected  with  Professor  Morse  in  the 
ownership  of  patents,  by  which  he  became  wealt  by. 
He  was  the  originator  of  the  Washington  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum. 
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KENDRICK,  Asahel  Clark,  born  in  Vermont, 
December  7,  1S09 ;  graduated  and  taught  at  Ham- 
ilton, and  in  1854  became  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Rochester.  He  acted  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  is  the  author  of  several  educational 
works  and  volumes  of  selections. 

KEN'NAN,  George,  born  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  Feb- 
ruary 16,1845;  he  became  a  telegraph  operator,  and 
located  a  route  for  the  Russo-American  telegraph 
line  between  Behring  Strait  and  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk.  In  1885-'86  he  made  a  tour  through  Si- 
beria, for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  Russian 
convict  prisons,  the  horrors  of  which  he  has  graph- 
ically described  in  a  series  of  magazine  articles. 

KENNEDY,  Alexander  William  Maxwell 
(  'lark,  was  born  at  Rochester,  England,  September 
26,  1851.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  where,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  published  The  Birds  of  Berkshire 
and  Buckinghamshire;  a  Contribution  to  tin-  OrnithoU 
ni/ii  of  the  Tiro  <~'tiintt irs,  1868,  by  an  "Eton  Boy." 
He  entered  the  Coldstream  Guards  in  1870,  became 
captain  in  1874,  and  retired  the  same  year.  He  is 
the  author  of  various  poems  and  verses,  and  of  a 
work  of  travels,  To  the  Arctic  Regions  and  Bank  in 
Six  Weeks,  1878. 

KENNEDY,  Benjamin  Hill,  D.D.,  born  at  Sum- 
mer Hill,  near  Birmingham,  November  6,  1804.  He 
graduated  B.A.  as  senior  classic  and  senior  chancel- 
lor's medalist  in  1827,  was  elected  fellow  and  clas- 
sical lecturer  of  St.  John's  College  in  1S28;  became 
an  assistant  master  at  Harrow,  under  Doctor  Long- 
ley,  in  1830,  and  was  appointed  head  master  of 
Shrewsbury  School,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of 
Dr.  Butler  to  the  see  of  Litchfield,  in  1836.  Doctor 
Kennedy  has  contributed  largely  to  the  Sabrinm 
Corolla  (1850,  3d  ed.,  1866) ;  and  has  published  The 
Psalter  in  English  Verse  (1860,  2d  ed.,  1877) ;  The  I'nt- 
lic  School  Latin  Grammar  (1871,  6th  ed.,  1882);  The 
Birds  of  Aristophanes,  Translated  Into  English  Verse 
(1874);  a  school  edition  of  Virgil  (1876,  3d  ed., 
He  died  in  1889. 

KENNEDY,  John  Pendleton,  author,  born  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  October  25,  1795;  died  in  Newport, 
R.  I.,  August  18,  1870.  He  was  graduated  at  Balti- 
more College  in  1812,  and  in  1814  took  part  in  the 
defense  of  Bladensburg;  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  1814.  In  1820  he  was  chosen 
a-member  of  the  State  legislature,  where  he  served 
three  years.  In  1838  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as 
a  Whig;  and  in  1840  served  as  one  of  the  Presiden- 
tial electors  on  the  Harrison  ticket.  In  1852  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and,  as 
such,  zealously  pushed  forward  Commodore  Perry's 
.lapan  expedition  and  Dr.  Kane's  second  polar  voy- 
age. At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  re- 
tired permanently  from  politcs.  During  the  Civil 
war  he  supported  the  National  cause. 

KKNNION,  George  \V yndiiam,  D.I>.,  bishop  of 
Adelaide,  born  about  1846;  was  educated  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford  (B.  A.  1867,  M.  A.  L871).  He  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1869,  and  priest  in  the  following 
year.  On  November  30,  1882,  he  was  consecrated, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  in  suc- 
cession to  Dr.  Short,  who  had  resigned  the  see, 
\\  I  lie  1 1  eon  i  prises  the  whole  of  South  Australia. 

KENRIOK,  Peter  Richard,  D.D.,  Roman  Cath- 
olic archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  in  Dub- 
lin in  1806.  He  was  educated  at  Maynooth,  and 
ordained  a  priest  in  Ireland,  but  soon  afterward 
came  to  Philadelphia,  where  his  brother  (the  late 
archbishop  of  Baltimore)  was  then  coadjutor  to  the 
bishop.  Here  be  edited  the  "Catholic Herald"  for 
several  years,  and  published  various  works,  origi- 
nal and  translated.  He  was  also  made  vicar-gen- 
eral of  the  diocese.     In  1841   Bishop   Rosati,  of  St. 


Louis,  requested  his  nomination  as  his  coadjutor 
with  the  right  of  succession.  He  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Drasa  in  partibus,  and  coadjutor  of  St. 
Louis,  Nov.  30.  1841.  In  1843,  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  Rosati,  Doctor  Kenrick  became  bishop  of  St. 
Louis,  and  in  1847  the  first  archbishop  of  that  city. 
He  has  been  very  successful  in  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  the  see,  having  established  a  large  hos- 
pital, an  orphanage,  two  magnificent  convents,  nu- 
merous schools  and  charitable  institutions,  and  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  cemeteries  in 
the  United  States. 

KENSETT,  John  Frederick,  painter,  born  in 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  March  22,  1816;  died  in  New  York 
city,  Dec.  16,  1872.  In  1840  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  became  employed  as  an  engraver,  and  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  in  studying  the  art  of  de- 
sign. In  1845  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  London  his  earliest  painting,  Windsor  Castle.  He 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  two  years,  and  com- 
pleted a  number  of  Italian  landscapes.  His  View 
on  the  Arno  and  Shrine,  exhibited  at  the  National 
Academy  in  New  York  city  in  1848,  established  his 
reputation  as  an  artist.  In  1848  he  returned  to 
New  York  city,  where  he  became  permanently 
located.  In  1849  he  was  made  an  academician,  and 
in  1859  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  commission 
to  superintend  the  decoration  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington. 

KENT,  William  Charles  Mark  (known  as 
Charles  Kent),  was  born  in  London,  Nov.  3,  1823. 
From  an  early  age  he  adopted  literature  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  has  produced  a  number  of  volumes  of 
poems,  essays,  and  stories.  He  was  for  twenty-five 
years  editor  of  the  "Sun"  newspaper,  and  for  seven 
years  (1874-'81)  editor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pub- 
lication, the  "Weekly  Register."  He  has  edited  the 
works  of  Lamb,  Burns,  and  Moore,  and  the  late- 
Lord  Lytton,  and  has  published  a  number  of  arti- 
cles, essays,  pamphlets,  etc.,  under  various  assumed 
names,  besides  some  theological  works  of  which 
Corona  Catholica  is  the  best  known. 

KENT,  formerly  Franklin  Mills,  a  railroad 
junction  of  Portage  county,  Ohio,  on  the  Cuyahoga 
river,  thirty-one  miles  southeast  of  Cleveland.  It 
has  machine  and  car-shops, cotton  and  flour  mills, 
und  fine  window  glass  is  made  from  white  sand 
rock  found  in  the  vicinity. 

KENT  ISLAND,  the  largest  island  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  belonging  to  Queen  Anne  county,  Md. 
It  was  colonized  in  1631  by  Claiborne,  who  here  es- 
tablished the  first  settlement  in  the  State.  The 
island  is  15  miles  long,  and  has  a  very  fertile  soil 
and  important  oyster  fisheries.  It  contains  the 
village  of  Stevensville. 

KENTISH  RAG,  the  local  name  given  to  a  gray- 
ish blue  limestone  which  occurs  at  Hythe,  and  oth- 
er places  on  the  coast  of  Kent  in  the  lower  greens 
and  measures.  It  is  sometimes  sixty  to  eighty  feet 
thick. 

KENTLAND,  a  post-village,  county-seat  of  New- 
toncounty,  Ind..  situated  on  Grand  Prairie,  four 
miles  east  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  State. 

KENTON,  a  post-village,  county-seat  and  rail- 
road junction  of  Hardin  county,  ().,  situated  in  the 
center  of  the  Slate,  in  a  farming  district,  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Scioto  River.  Lumbering  and 
manufacturing  are  the  industries.  Population  5,64s. 

KENTON,  Simon  (1755-1836),  an  American  pio- 
neer. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  an  affray  aris- 
ing from  a  love  affair,  and  believing  that  he  had 
killed  his  adversary  lie  Bed  from  Virginia  to  Ken- 
tucky where  lie  ranged  t  lie  country  asaspy  against 
the  Indians  till  177S.  He  was  then  captured  by  the 
Indians,  but  escaped  some  months  afterward,  and 
during  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  by  the  British  and 
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Indians  Kenton  led  a  company  and  aided  in  driv- 
ing out  the  invaders.  In  1 ,  82  he  again  commanded 
a  company,  and  then,  learning  that  the  man  he 
supposed  he  had  killed  was  still  living,  he  visited 
his  old  home,  but  soon  afterwards  reentered  the 
army.  In  1793  he  was  major  of  a  battalion  of  Ken- 
tacky  volunteers,  in  1805  became  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  Ohio  militia,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  the 
Thames  in  lSi:-"!.  In  all  his  undertakings  Kenton 
displayed  remarkable  courage,  sagacity,  and  en- 
durence,  and  Kenton  county,  Ky.,  was  named  in 
his  honor. 

KEN'TUC  KY  RIVER,  a  river  of  Kentucky .  formed 
by  two  forks  which  rise  in  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains, and,  after  a  winding  northwest  course  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  entering  the 
Ohio  about  twelve  miles  above  Madison,  Indiana. 
The  river  runs  through  part  of  its  course  between 
perpendicular  limestone  walls,  and  is  navigable 
•amships  beyond  Frankfort. 

KENTUCKY,  State  of.  For  general  article  on 
the  State  of  Kextickv,  see  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV, 
pp.  4i— (4.  The  census  of  1S90  reported  the  area 
40,000  square  miles;  population,  1,118,5S7.  Capital, 
Frankfort,  with  a  population  (1S90)  of  8,250. 

The  populations  of  other  chief  cities  and  towns  in 
1890  were  as  follows:  Louisville,  161,005;  Coving- 
ton, 37,375;  Lexington,  22,355;  Newport,  24,938; 
Paducah,  13,024;  Owensborough,  9,818;  Henderson, 
8,830;  Bowling  Green,  7.790;  Hopkinsville,  6,457; 
Paris,  5,505;  Mavsville,  5,350;  Richmond.  A.7?,7 ; 
Danville,  3.765;  Harodsburg,  3,194;  Mt.  Sterling, 
3,627 ;  Shelbyville,  2,676 ;  Elizabethtown,  2,259 ;  Leb- 
anon, 2,805. 

The  population  and  area  of  the  State  by  counties 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Counties. 

Area. 

Population. 

1890. 

1880. 

400 
S3o 
200 
250 
445 

270 
350 
270 
244 
ISO 

ISO 
200 
450 
520 
272 

452 
315 
434 
140 
190 

165 
544 
444 
708 
260 

580 
220 
340 

315 
410 

348 
270 
250 

340 

13,721 
J 
10,610 
8,390 
21,490 

12313 
10^12 
13,246 
16376 

14,033 

13,956 

14,675 
44308 

7,612 

9,266 
17,204 

11*48 

12,147 
7.147 
13.119 

83,120 

8.005 

9,214 

35398 

16,078 

13.078 

9.861 

14,378 

22,321 

11,982 

11396 

12,165 

11,930 

7,742 

Bullitt    

8.521 

12,181 
13395 

Clark 

12.115 

Clay 

10.222 

7,212 

27,730 

7.222 

Klliott 

6367 

Estill 

9360 

16321 

Counties. 


Floyd 

Franklin 

Fulton 

i  in 

Garrard 

Grant 

Graves 

Grayson 



Greenup 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harlan , 

Harrison.... 
Hart 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Hickman.... 

Hoykins 

Jackson 

Jefferson.... 
Jessamine  .. 

Johnson 

Kenton 

Knott 

Knox 

La  Rue 

Laurel 

Lawrence. .. 
Lee 

Leslie 

Letcher 

Lewis. 

Lincoln 

Livingston .. 

Logan 

Lyon 

'!    iraeken.. 

McLean 

Madison  .... 

Magoffin.  ... 
Marion  

Marshall..    . 

Martin 

Mason.. 

Meade 

Menifee 

Mercer 

Metcalfe 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Muhlenberg 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 



Owsley  

Pendleton  .. 

Perry 

Pike 

Powell 

Pulaski 

Robertson  . . 

Rockcastle.. 

•i 

all 

Scott 

Shelby  .       ,. 

Simpson 

cr 

Tavlor 

Todd 

Trigg        


Area. 


410 
200 
190 
130 

225 

280 

550 
570 
275 
352 

200 
580 
410 
315 
410 

472 
272 

240 
550 
305 


162 
300 
152 
365 

350 
260 
450 
465 
228 

420 
310 
450 
328 


544 
275 
250 
256 
385 

300 
336 

330 

235 
225 

150 

250 
410 
272 


380 
190 

610 
170 
312 
176 
310 

448 

144 
870 
210 

320 
272 

320 
200 

27rt 

425 


Population. 


U356 
21,267 

10,005 
4,611 
11,138 

12371 

l>.„-s 

11,463 

11,911 

9.214 
21,304 

6,197 
16,914 
16,439 

29,536 
14,164 
11337 

23,505 
8,261 

188,598 

11.248 

54,161 

5,438 

13,762 
9,433 
13.747 
17,702 
6,205 

3,964 

14,803 

15,962 
9,474 

23,812 

7.'  28 

21,051 

'.'."7 

9,196 
15,648 

11.2*7 
4.209 
20,773 

9. 484 
4,666 
15,034 
9371 

12,367 
11,249 

16,417 

10,764 

22,946 

17376 
5375 

6331 

4,698 
25,731 
4,684 

6,129 

16..546 

10378 

6.760 

13,902 


1880. 


10,176 

7. '.'77 
4,832 
11,701 

13,083 

15,784 
11,871 

13,371 

8,563 
22,564 

5.278 
16,504 
17,133 

24,515 
14.492 
10.651 
19.122 
6,678 

146,010 
l"  B64 
9,155 
43,983 


10,587 
9,793 
9,131 

13,262 
4,254 

3.740 
6,601 

13.154 
15,080 
9,165 

24,358 
6,768 

9,293 
22,052 

6344 

14,693 

9,647 

3,057 

20,479 

10.323 

14.142 
9,423 
10,741 

10,566 
8,455 

lt'..'Ji9 
11,869 

19,669 
7,667 
17,401 

16,702 

5.607 
18,001 

S.639 
21 ,318 
5.M4 

9.670 
4.420 

14,965 
16,818 

10,611 
7.(140 
9,259 

16394 

14,489 
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Counties. 

Area. 

Population. 

1890. 

1880. 

155 
380 
530 
300 
590 

340 
580 
190 

247 

7,140 
18,229 
30,158 
13,622 
12,852 

17,196 

17,590 

7,180 

12.3SU 

7,171 

17,809 

27,531 

14,419 

12,512 

14.246 

12.000 

5,638 

11.800 

Total  population  of  Kentucky  by  decades — cen- 
sus of  1790,  73.077;  1800,  220,055;  1810,  406,511  ;  1820; 
564,135;  L830,  687,917;  1840,  779,828;  1850,  982,405; 
1860,1,155,684;  1870,  1,321,011;  1880,  1,648,690;  1890, 
1,858,635. 

Kentucky  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1790, 
and  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  in  1702. 
The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  State  gov- 
ernors : 


Isaac  Shelby 1792-96 

James  Garrard 1796-18M 

Christopher  Greenup .  .ism-  s 

Charles  Scott 1808-12 

Isaac  Shell. v        1812-16 

George  Madison 1816 

Gabriel  Slaughter 1816-20 

John  Adair 1820-24 

Joseph  Desha 182 1-28 

Thomas  Metcalfe 1828-32 

John  Breathitt 1832-34 

James  T.  Morehead 1834-36 

James  Clark 1836-37 

Charles  A.  Wickliffe  ..  .1839-10 
Robert  P.  Letcher lSHMl 


William  Owsley     1844-48 

John  J.  Crittenden 1848-50 

John  L.  Helm.  1S50-51 

Lazarus  W.  Powell 1851-55 

Charles  S.  Morehead-  -  .18.3.5-59 

Beriah  II.  Magoffin 1859-61 

James  F.  Robinson.  . .  ,1861-63 
Thomas  E.  Bramlette.  .1863-67 

John  L.  Helm 1867 

John  W.  Stevenson. ..  .1867-72 

Preston  H.  Leslie 1872-75 

James  B.  McCreary  . . .  .1875-79 

Luke  P.  Blackburn 1879-83 

J.  Proctor  Knott 1883-87 

Simon  B.  Buckner 1887-91 


The  Census  Educational  Report  of  1890  furnishes 
the  following  summaries  for  the  State :  Public 
schools,  8,722,  with  7,515  white  teachers  and  1,207 
colored  teachers ;  also  352,955  white  scholars,  and 
54,612  colored  scholars.  The  gain  in  the. population 
during  the  decade  was  12.73  per  cent.;  the  gain  in 
the  public  school  enrollment  was  39.37  per  cent. 
There  were  reported  7,337  school-houses,  of  which 
2,839  are  log.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  churches 
were  used  as  school-houses'  136  being  used  for  col- 
ored schools.  Seven  thousand  pupil"  classad  as 
private  were  in  schools  reported  as  public  and  pri- 
vate. The  parochial  schools  reported  are  mostly 
Catholic. 

For  numerous  other  items  of  interest  relating  to 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  see  the  tables  embraced  in 
the  article  United  States  in  these  Revisions  and 
Additions. 

KEOKUK,  a  thriving  city  of  Iowa,  one  of  the 
county-seats  of  Lee  county,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  state.  It  occupies  an  elevated  situa- 
tion on  the  Mississippi  River,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Lower  Rapids.  II  isa  very  important  railroad  ren- 
ter, since  nine  important  railroads  either  traverse 
the  city  or  terminate  in  it.  The  river  is  crossed  at 
this  point  by  a  fine  railroad  bridge  7rhich  connects 
Keokuk  with  the  towns  of  Warsaw  and  Hamilton, 
111.  The  Mississippi  is  navigable  at  this  point  for 
the  largest  steamboats,  and  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment has  constructed  a  ship  canal,  ten  miles 
long  and  three-hundred  feel  wide,  around  the  Des 
Moines  rapids,  which  extends  from  Keokuk  north- 
ward. The  city  is  built  on  a  limestone  foundation, 
and  the    limestone    affords    excellent    material    for 

building  purposes.     It  has  numerous  factories  a  nd 

mills,    including    Hour-mills,    saw-nulls,     foundries, 

etc.    The  manufactures  are  various,  and  the  busi- 


ness of  the  town  is  prospering.  Population  in  1890, 
14,075.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  45. 

KEPPEL,  Sir  Henry,  a  British  admiral,  a  younger 
son  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Albemarle,  born  June  14. 
1809.  He  saw  service  as  a  captain  during  the  war 
against  China  in  1842,  and  in  the  campaign  against 
the  pirates  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  shortly 
afterwards.  During  the  Crimean  war  he  com- 
manded a  vessel  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas,  and 
finally  the  operations  of  the  naval  brigade  before 
Sebastopol.  Inl857he  took  an  important  part  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Chinese  fleet  in  Fat-shan  or 
Fuh-Shan  Bay.  He  was  promoted  to  be  vice-ad- 
miral in  1867,  admiral  in  1869,  G.  C.  B.  in  1871,  and 
admiral  of  the  fleet  in  1877.  Sir  Henry  Keppel  has 
written  Expedition  to  Borneo  with  Rajah  Brooke's 
Journal  (1847),  and  Visit  to  the  Indian  Archipelago 
(1853). 

KEKKI.  a  town  belonging  formerly  to  Bokhara. 
Central  Asia,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
south  of  Bokhara  City,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amu- 
Daria  (Oxus).  It  is  a  halting  place  of  the  caravans 
trading  from  Bokhara  to  Herat,  and  stands  near 
the  chief  ferry  over  the  Oxus. 

KERMESS  (Flemish  kerkmess,  from  kerk, church, 
and  mass),  a  religious  and  parochial  festival  ob- 
served in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  French  Flan- 
ders, characterized  by  dances,  banquets,  target- 
shooting,  and  various  other  forms  of  amusement, 
which  at  one  time  reached  such  extravagance  that 
Joseph  II.,  then  ruler  of  Flanders,  ordered  that  all 
the  celebrations  should  be  held  on  the  same  day. 
That  rule  disappeared  with  the  Austrian  domina- 
tion. The  kermess  was  originally,  and  is  still  in 
many  places,  held  on  the  feast-day  of  the  patron 
saint  of  the  place.  Recently,  in  the  United  States. 
the  term  has  been  applied  to  a  kind  of  entertain- 
ment in  which  the  Flemish  costumes  and  sports 
are  imitated. 

KEROSENE,  a  term  applied  by  Abraham  Ges- 
ner,  in  1846,  to  oil  distilled  from  coal  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  since  then  generally  applied 
to  mineral  oil,  from  whatever  source  derived,  which 
is  suitable  for  use  as  illuminating  fluid.  Most  of 
the  kerosene  now  in  use  is  distilled  from  petro- 
leum. AVhen  of  good  quality  it  is  nearly  colorless, 
and  its  specific  gravity  varies  from  0.780  to  0.S25. 
It  is  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  as  the 
British  paraffin-oil. 

KERSEY,  or  Kerreymere,  a  variety  of  woolen 
cloth  distinguished  by  the  diagonal  ribbed  ap- 
pearance of  its  upper  side,  where  the  nap  not 
being  raised  allows  its  structure  to  be  seen.  A 
thin,  fine  make  of  Kersey  is  called  cassimere. 

KETCH,  a  broad,  strongly-built  vessel  with  two 
masts,  formerly  much  used  for  carrying  mortars, 
and  called  a  bomb-ketch. 

KKWANKE,  a  post-village  of  Henry  county,  111.. 
on  I  lie  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad.  132 
miles  west  of  Chicago.  It  lias  foundries  and 
machine-shops,  several  wagon  and  carriage  shops, 
and  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements  and 
of  steam-healing   apparatus.      In    the  vicinity   are 

inexhaustible  beds  of  bituminous  coal.  Populat  ion 
in  1890,  1,554. 

KEY,  Francis  Scott,  an  American  poet, born  in 
Frederick  county,  Md.,  in  L780,  died  at  Baltimore 
in  1843.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle, 
and  practiced  law  at  Frederick  City,Md.,  until  he 
became  districl  attorney  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
When  the  British  invaded  Washington,  in  181r\ 
they  seizeil  I  >r.  William  I'.eanes,  a  planter,  as  8 
prisoner,  and  Key,  aided  by  President  Madison,  r 
solved  to  release  him.  He  Went  with  John  S,  Ski]  - 
ue r,  agent  for  I  lie  exchange  of  prisoners,  in  a  carle I- 
sliip     to     the     British    general    luiss,    who     finally 
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consented  to  Dr.  Beanes's  release,  but  detained 
the  party  during  the  attack  on  Baltimore.  From 
their  ship  they  could  see  the  flag  on  Fort  McHenry 
nearly  all  night  by  the  glare  of  the  battle;  but  be- 
fore morning  the  firing  ceased  and  they  watched 
most  anxiously7  to  ascertain  which  colors  floated  on 
the  ramparts  in  t  lie  morning.  Key's  feelings,  when 
he  saw  that  the  stars  and  stripes  had  not  been 
hauled  down,  found  expression  in  the  Star  Spangled 
r,  which  gained  for  him  a  lasting  reputation. 
It  was  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  "Anacreon  in 
Heaven."  The  verses  and  tune  soon  became  popu- 
lar throughout  the  United  States.  A  collection  of 
Rev's  poems  was  published  in  1S57.  James  Lick,  of 
California,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  .$60,000  for  a 
monument  to  Key.  It  was  erected  in  Golden  Gate 
Bark.  San  Francisco,  in  18S7.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
I.  p.  722. 

KEY,  Thomas  Hewitt,  an  English  philologist, 
born  at  Southwark,  March  20,  1799,  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1875.  lie  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  studied  medicine,  and  was  for  thirteen 
years  professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. He  subsequently  became  professor  of  com- 
parative grammar  and  head-master  of  the  prepara- 
tory school,  which  positions  he  retained  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  published  a  Latin  Grammar, 
Philological  Essays,   arid   Language,  its    Origin   and 

pment.      His  chief  work   is    a   Latin-E 
Le  cicon. 

KEYES,  Erasmus  Darwin,  an  American  soldier, 
born  at  Brimtield,  Mass.,  in  1810.  He  graduated 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1832, 
served  in  Charleston  harbor  during  the  nullifica- 
tion troubles  in  1S33  and  was  in  1837—41  aide  to 
Gen.  Winfield  Scott.  After  being  made  captain  he 
served  as  instructor  of  artillery  and  cavalry  at 
Wesl  Point  from  1844  to  1848,  and  afterwards  he 
served  in  the  field  on  the  northwestern  frontier. 
During  the  civil  war  Keyea  fought  as  brigade-com- 
mander in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  ;  commanded 
the  4th  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under 
Gen.  McClellan,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  which  gained  for  him  the 
promotion  to  major-general  of  volunteers.  In  1863 
he  took  part  in  Gen.  Dix's  expedition  against  Rich- 
mond. He  resigned  in  1864.  In  1884  Gen.  Keyes 
published  Fifty  Years'  Obsi  nation  of  Men  and  Events. 

KKYPORT,  a  post-town  of  Monmouth  county, 
N.  J.,  on  Raritan  Bay,  twenty-five  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Many  summer  guests  visit  the  place. 
Here  are  flour-mills,  a  fruit-canning  factory,  and  an 
important  enterprise  of  the  town  is  growing  oysters 
which  have  been  brought  from  Virginia.  Popula- 
tion about  2,700. 

KKYSER,  a  town  on  the  Potomac  River,  W.  Va., 
and  the  county-seat  of  Mineral  county. 

KEY  WEST,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  Florida, 
the  southernmost  city  of  the  United  States,  on  a 
small  coral  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Among 
irominent  buildings  are  a  city-hall,  county 
court-house.  CUStom-housi  .  government-barracks, 
marine-hospital,  United  States  court-house,  and 
Fori  Taylor,  a  case  mated  pentagonal  brick  struc- 
ture, forming  the  principal  fortification  of  the 
island.  .Many  of  the  inhabitants  occupy  t hemselves 
with  the  business  of  salvage  and  wrecking,  others 
with  sponge-fishing,  while  others  catch  fish  and 
turtles.  The  most  important  business,  however,  is 
the  making  of  cigars.  As  the  climate  of  Key  West 
is  remarkably  equableand  free  from  the  extremes 
of  cold  and  heat.  Key  Wesl  has  of  recent  years  be- 
come a  famous  winter  resort,  especially  for  con- 
SUmptive  patients.  "Key  West"  is  a  mispronun- 
ciation of  the  Spanish    nai f   the  island, 

.  meaning  Bone  Key.     The  population  is  cos- 


mopolitan, and  amounted  in  1890  to  18,058.  See 
Britannica.  Vol.  XIV,  p.  55. 

KHAFALOUN,  or  Khapalv,  a  town  of  Bulti 
or  Little  Tibet,  on  the  Shayook,  a  short  distance 
above  its  junction  with  the  Indus,  110  miles  north- 
east of  Serinagur,  in  India.    Population,  12,000. 

KHANPUR,  a  town  of  northwestern  Hindustan, 
in  the  dominion  of  Bhawlpur,  on  a  canal  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  Indus.  The  surrounding  country 
is  populous  and,  where  irrigated,  fertile.  The  town 
is  badly  built ;  there  is,  however,  a  good  bazaar,  and 
a  fine  mosque.  It  was  formerly  of  much  greater 
importance  than  it  now  is,  although  it  has  still  a 
considerable  trade.     Population,  20,000. 

KHAYA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Mi  liacese.  The  Kassou-Khaye,  a  tall  and  abundant 
forest  tree  of  Senegal,  is  much  valued  for  its  tim- 
ber, called  African  mahogany,  which  is  reddish 
colored,  hard,  durable,  and  of  beautiful  grain.  The 
bark  contains  a  peculiar  alkaloid. 

KIDD,  William,  pirate,  was  a  native  of  Scotland. 
born,  probably,  at  Greenock,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  son  of  a  Covenanting  minister,  who 
died  in  1679.  The  lad  went  early  to  sea.  saw  much 
hard  service  privateering  against  the  French,  and 
gained  a  high  reputation  for  stubborn  courage,  and 
in  1691  a  reward  of  £150  from  the  council  of  New- 
York  city.  At  this  time  the  American  colonies 
were  supposed  to  be  nests  of  pirates  who  infested 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Coote,  Earl  of  Bellamont, 
was  sent  out  by  William  III  as  governor  of  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  with  special  instructions 
to  suppress  the  pest.  A  ship  of  30  guns  was  fitted 
out  by  a  private  company  in  London  and  given  to 
Kidd,  who  was  furnished  with  the  usual  letters  of 
marque.  In  January,  1697,  he  reached  Madagascar, 
the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  pirates,  but  ere  long 
disquieting  reports  reached  England  that  Captain 
Kidd  was  playing  the  game  of  pirate  himself. 
After  a  two  years'  cruise  he  returned  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  a  few  months  later  had  the  temerity  to 
go  to  Boston  without  securing  himself  by  a  safe- 
conduct.  In  spite  of  the  half  promises  that  had 
been  made  him  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  tried  for  piracy  and  the  murder 
of  one  of  his  men.  Of  the  latter  charge  he  was 
formally  found  guilty  and  hanged  at  Execution 
Dock,  London,  May  24,  1701,  protesting  his  inno- 
cence to  the  last. 

KIEKIF.  <ia  Banhsii),  a  climbing  shrub 

of  the   natural   order    P<:n,<!,r >.      It   yields  an 

edible  fruit  said  to  be  the  finest  indigenous  to  New 
Zealand.  It  is  found  in  the  northern  part  of  that 
country. 

KIEPERT,  Heinrich,  a  German  geographer, 
born  at  Berlin  in  1818.  After  studying  geography 
as  a  specialty  he  explored  Asia  Minor  in  1841—42 
and  became  director  of  the  geographical  institute 
at  Weimar  in  1845.  After  1852  he  delivered 
numerous  lectures  in  Berlin,  in  1859  was  made  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  that  city,  and  in  1865 
was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  statistical  bureau 
there.  His  most  important  publications  are  Atlas 
von  Hell"*;    //■■'.  '  Mas  der  alien 

Welt,  which  has  passed  through  numerous  editions, 
and  Neuer  Hand-Atlas  a\  r  V. 

KILBOURN,  or  Kilbourn  City,  a  post-village 
of  Columbia  county.  Wis.,  on  Wisconsin  River,  108 
nnles  northwest  of  Milwaukee.  Ir  is  at  the  foot  of 
oted  "Dalles  of  the  Wisconsin,"  and  is  a 
inl  summer  resort.  It  is  the  center  of  the 
hop-trade  of  the  Northwest  and  it  manufactures 
doors,  sash  and  blinds,  Hour,  and  other  an 
Population  about  1,000. 

KILLER,  a  nameapplied  to  the delphinoid, 
gladiator,  and  other  species  of  that  genus,  in  allu- 
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sion  to  their  sanguinary  and  ravenous  habits. 
Kill. ts  hunt  in  companies,  and  are  noted  enemies 
of  the  right  whales  as  well  as  of  such  small  species 
of  their  own  kind  as  dolphins  and  porpoises. 

KIMBALL,  Richard  Burleigh,  an  American 
author,  born  in  1816.  He  began  the  practice  of  law 
in  Waterford,  N.  V.,  and  later  removed  to  New 
York  City.  He  founded  the  town  of  Kimball, 
Texas,  and  from  1854  to  1860  was  president  of  the 
railroad  running  from  Galveston  to  Houston. 
Among  his  works  are  Letters  from  England  ( 1842) ; 
St.  Legar,  or  the  Threads  of  Life  (1850)  ;  Cuba  and  the 
Cubans  (1850);  Romance  of  Shu!,, it.  Life  Abroad 
(1852);  Lectures  before  the  Lain  Institute  of  New  York 
City  (1853);  Undercurrents  of  Wall  Street  (1861); 
Was  II  Successfult  (1863);  The  Prince  of  Krishna 
(1864);  Henry  Powers,  Banker,  and  how  He  Achieved 
a  Fortune  and  Married  (1868);  To-day  in  New  York 
(1870);  and  Stories  of  Exceptional  Life  (1887). 

KINBURN,  or  Kilbcrx,  a  former  fort  of  South 
Russia,  situated  opposite  Otchakoff.  Paul  Jones 
first  suggested  to  Suvaroff  that  it  should  be  forti- 
fied. It  figured  prominently  in  the  Russo-Turkish 
wars  of  1771-74  and  1787,  and  during  the  Crimean 
War  it  fell  before  the  allies,  Oct.  17,  1855.  The  for- 
tifications were  razed  in  1S60. 

KINDERGARTEN  (Ger.,  children's  garden;  see 
Britannica,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  79),  a  place  of  training  for 
children  of  both  sexes  from  three  to  six  years  of 
age.  Kindergartens  have  developed  rapidly  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
"Frcebel  Union"  in  Boston  has  devoted  itself  to  the 
diffusion  of  Froebel's  principles  and  methods. 
"The  New  Education"  appeared  in  Milwaukee,  and 
was  soon  united  with  Miss  Peabody's  "Kindergar- 
ten Messenger,"  which  insists  on  applying  Frce- 
bel's  methods  of  educating  the  children  in  the  reg- 
ular schools.  Dr.  Felix  Adler  established  in  New 
York  City  a  Kindergarten  in  connection  with  his 
"United  Charities,"  where  poor  children  are  taken 
care  of  and  instructed  free  of  charge.  His  example 
roused  the  Californians  to  start  many  similar 
charity  Kindergartens.  The  wealthy  Mrs.  Quincy 
Shaw,  of  Boston,  soon  caught  the  enthusiasm.  She 
gave  large  sums  of  money  for  maintaining  free 
Kindergartens  through  all  parts  of  Boston.  Sim- 
ilar schools  were  maintained  and  yearly  increased 
in  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee  and  various  other  cities. 

A  new  impetus  was  given  to  this  work  by  Frce- 
bel's  centennial  anniversary,  celebrated  April  21, 
1882,  in  many  towns  in  the  United  States.  On  this 
occasion  the  souls  of  many  were  stirred  by  appro- 
priate addresses  and  the  sight  of  small  children 
engaged  in  song,  declamation  and  suitable  games. 
Soon  after,  the  Frcebel  Institute  of  North  America" 
was  organized  at  Detroit,  Mich.  This  institute 
assumed  the  work  of  the  Frcebel  Union.  It  also 
showed  the  applicability  of  Frcebel's  principles  to 
primary  schools.  In  1884  it  united  with  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  and  exhibited  a! 
the  educational  meeting  in  Madison,  Wis.,  tin'  re- 
sults and  possibilities  of  Kindergarten-work  in  all 
its  bearings.  This  meeting  was  at  tended  by  people 
from  the  Fast,  West,  North  and  South,  [t  removed 
all  doubts  as  to  the  usefulness  and  practicability  of 
this  work,  and  kindled  an  abiding  enthusiasm 
which  has  spread  wherever  parents  care  for  the 
training  of  their  smaller  children  to.self-activity. 
The  numerous  free  Kindergartens  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
New  York  and  other  large  cities  show  how  highly 
Frcebel's  principles  tire  now  appreciated  all  over  t  he 
I  n i ted  States.  Large  sums  of  money  are  now  an- 
nually expended  by  private  persons  in  maintain- 
ing free  Kindergartens  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
poor  laboring  population.     In  the  Kentucky   Insti- 


tute for  the  Blind  in  Louisville,  and  in  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Boston  the  Kindergarten- 
method  of  education  has  also  been  applied  in  edu- 
cating small  blind  children.  A  good  many  un- 
wonted playthings  and  other  working  devices  had 
to  be  procured  for  this  purpose.  But  the  success 
was  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  in  fact 
so  favorable  that  subsequently  many  other  schools 
for  the  blind  have  established  Kindergartens  for 
their  youngest  inmates. 

Froebel  had  insisted  that  "  all  education  must  be 
founded  on  religion,"  that  "all  our  social  virtues 
must  be  expressions  and  embodiments  of  God's 
Being  in  ourselves,"  and  that  "our  true  calling  is 
to  reveal  God  as  our  original  type"  (Vrbild).  The 
Kindergarten  in  the  United  States  lays  greatest 
stress  upon  this  intensely  religious  foundation  of 
its  work,  and  upon  its  great  effect  in  developing 
social  virtue  in  the  young.  But  it  lays  also  proper 
stress  on  the  mental  development,  on  the  technical 
skill  it  gives,  the  preparation  it  furnishes  for  the 
regular  school  studies,  and  especially  on  habitu- 
ating children  to  think  and  act  spontaneously. 
Notwithstanding  its  great  usefulness  the  Kinder- 
garten is  not  yet  admitted  to  the  public  school, 
although  the  primary  grades,  quickened  by  its 
spirit,  have  lately  adopted  many  of  its  methods, 
and  in  the  normal  schools  a  Kindergarten  depart- 
ment is  instructed  in  the  principles  and  methods  of 
Frcebel. 

In  other  countries  the  Kindergarten  has  also 
made  suitable  progress.  For  instance,  in  many 
cities  of  Ontario  it  has  been  incorporated  with  the 
public  schools.  It  has  been  given  similar  recogni- 
tion in  Brazil,  Mexico  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 
In  many  of  the  Swiss  cantons  the  Kindergartens 
are  integral  parts  of  the  public  school  system.  The 
same  is  true  of  Belgium  and  some  parts  of  Austria. 
Germany  leaves  it  still  to  private  effort  and  the 
philanthropic  zeal  of  its  many  educational  associa- 
tions. The  same  is  true  of  England,  where  private 
Kindergartens  ,are  flourishing.  In  France  there 
are  some  6,000  Ecoles  Maternelles,  or  public  nurseries 
and  Kindergartens  united.  They  admit  children 
from  2  to  7  years  of  age.  Well-prepared  teachers 
instruct  the  pupils  according  to  Frcebel's  principles 
and  methods. 

KINDERHOOK,  a  village  of  Columbia  county, 
N.  Y.,  twenty  miles  southeast  of  Albany.  It  has  a 
cotton-mill.  The  township  includes  the  villages  of 
Niverville  and  Valatie.     Population  about  4,000. 

KING,  Charles  (1789-1867),  an  American  educa- 
tor, son  of  Rufus  King.  In  1813  he  was  elected  to 
the  New  York  legislature,  and  later  engaged  in  the 
publication  of  the  "New  York  American."  From 
1827  to  1845  he  was  its  sole  editor,  and  then  became 
editor  of  the  "Courier  and  Enquirer."  In  1849  he 
was  chosen  president  of  Columbia  College,  retain- 
ing the  position  till  1863,  when  he  resigned  and 
began  a  tour  in  Europe.  He  died  in  Frasoati, 
Italy. 

KING,  Rt-Frs  (1755-1827),  an  American  states- 
man. In  1781  he  was  admitted  to  the  Massachu- 
setts bar,  and  two  years  later  was  sent  to  the  Leg- 
islature. In  I7S4.  in  1785 and  in  1 786  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  old  Congress,  sitting  at  Trenton.  In 
1788  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  chosen  to  the  assembly,  lie  was 
almost  immediately  elected  to  the  United   states 

Senate,  and.  while  serving  a  second  term,  was  ap- 
pointed in  17H6  United  States  minister  to  England. 
In  1803  he  was  relieved  at  his  own  request,  and  re- 
mained in  private  life  till  1813,  when  lie  was  again 
made  a  United  states  Senator.  In  1819  he  was 
reelected,  anil  in  1825  accepted  the  mission  to  Eng- 
land.  After  a  few  months,  nowever,  he  was  obliged 
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through  failing  health,   to   return   to  the  United 

Slates. 

KING,  Samiol  Archer,  an  American  aeronaut, 
born  in  1828.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  con- 
structed a  balloon,  and  in  1851  made  his  first  ascen- 
sion from  Philadelphia.    lie  lias  since  taken  nearly 

300  voyages,  and  has  traversed  the  entir untry 

east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  much  thai  lies  west  of 
it.  He  has  often  been  accompanied  by  United 
States  signal  service  men,  besides  ether  scientists, 
and  many  important  observations  have  been  made 
from  his  balloon.  Mr. King  has  had  manj  strange 
and  dangerous  experiences  while  navigating  the 
air. 

KING,  Thomas  Starr  (1824-1863),  an  American 
clergyman.  In  1S40  he  was  made  an  assistant 
teacher  in  the  Bunker  Hill  grammar-school,  and  in 

I ame  principal  of  the  West  grammar-school 

of  Medford,  Mass.  In  1845  he  began  to  preach,  and 
in  1846  was  called  to  a  church  in  Charlestown.  In 
is  is  he  became  pastor  of  the  Hollis  Street  Boston 
Unitarian  Church,  and  held  this  post  for  eleven 
years.  In  i860  he  accepted  a  call  to  San  Francisco, 
Cab,  remaining  there  until  his  death.  Mr.  King 
was  the  author  of  The  White  Hills;  their  Legends, 
Landscapt  ami  Poetry  (1859). 

KING,  William  Rufus  (1786-1853).  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  In  1806  lie  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  North  Carolina  bar,  and  in  the  same 
year  became  a  member  of  the  State  legislature. 
He  was  reelected  in  1808,  and  in  1809  was  sent  to 
Congress,  where  he  remained  until  1816,  when  he 
was  made  secretary  of  legation  to  Naples,  holding 
the  position  till  1818.  He  then  removed  to  Dallas 
county,  Ala.,  and  on  the  adoption  of  the  State  con- 
stitution became  a  United  States  Senator,  lie 
served  until  1844,  when  he  was  appointed  minister 
to  France.  In  1848  he  again  became  United  States 
Senator,  and  in  1852  was  chosen  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  ticket  with  Franklin 
Pierce. 

K  1  NG-FISHER,  a  bird  of  which  there  are  two 
species  in  America,  the  Belted  Ceryle  alcyon,  and 
the  Green  or  Texas  King-fisher  (Ceryle  Americana). 
Both  nest  in  holes  in  the  river-banks,  and  are  pisci- 
vorous. The  Belted  King-fisher  has  a  long,  straight, 
and  strong  bill,  short  wings,  long  broad  tail,  and  a 
crest  on  the  back  of  the  head.  Its  color  is  ashy- 
blue  above  and  white  beneath.  Length  12x13 
inches.  This  species  extends  through  all  North 
America,  being  only  forced  south  by  the.  freezing 
of  the  water  in  winter.  It  is  rather  unsocial,  keep- 
ing nearly  always  alone  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  mill- 
ponds,  or  lakes,  watching  the  water  into  which  it 
seldom  plunges  in  vain.  It  swallows  the  Msh  whole. 
Its  loud,  harsh,  and  rattling  cry  is  particularly 
annoying  at  night.  In  digging  a  hole  for  its  nest, 
this  bird  excavates  the  ground  from  4  to  15  feet 
in  depth,  making  at  the  end  of  the  hole  a  wider 
9pace  where  it  deposits  its  eggs.  The  Green  King- 
fisher is  a  much  smaller  species  than  the  preceding, 
of  a  glossy-green  color,  with  a  collar  around  its 
neck.  It  is  abundant  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  in  the  interior  of  Central  America.  Its 
habits  are  t  he  same  as  those  of  the  Belted  King- 
fisher.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  81,  82. 

KINGLAKE,  Alexander  William,   an  English 
historian,  born  at  Wilton   House,  near  Taunton,  in 

Lflll,  died  Jan.  2,  1891.    After  his  educat  ion  at  K 

and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  finished,  he 
wis  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  L837,  but 
retired  from  the  practice  of  law  in  1S56.  In  1st  the 
wrote  his  experiences  of  eastern  travel  in  a  book 
entitled  Eothen,  which  at  once  secured  for  him  a 
high  literary  reputation.  Elected  to  Parliament, 
he  showed   on  many  occasions  his   bitter  feelings 


against  Napoleon  III.,  especially  in  his  opposition 
to  the    Conspiracy    Bill.      This    feeling  of    hostility 

was  still  further  manifested  in  his  history  of  Tin 
Invasion  of  Ihi  Crimea  (1863-1881),  a  very  interest- 
ing partisan  work. 

KINGLET,  a  dainty  little  song  bird;  the  ruby- 
crowned  wren.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV,  pp. 
S2.  83. 

KING-POST,  the  middle  or  chief  post  of  a  roof, 
standing  on  the  tie-beam,  and  reaching  up  to  th< 
ridge;  it  is  often  formed  into  an  octagonal  column 
with  capital  and  base,  and  small  struts  or  braces, 
which  are  usually  slightly  curved,  spreading  from 
it  above  the  capital  to  some  of  the  other  tim- 
bers. 

KINGS,  First  and  Second  Books  "f.  See  Brit- 
annica, Vol.  XIV,  pp.  83-86. 

KINGSBOROUGH,  Edward  Kino,  Viscount, 
(1795-18371,  an  Irish  statesman  and  author.  From 
1820  to  1826  he  represented  Cork  in  parliament,  and 
then  devoted  himself  to  his  great  work,  Tin  Antiqui- 
ties of  Mexico,  eomp  Similes  of  Ancient  Mex- 
ican Paintings  and  Hieroglyphics,  together  villi  the 
Monwnu  nts  of  Ni  w  Spain  by  M.  Dupaix,  with  their  re- 
spective  Scales  of  Measurement,  and  accompanying  De- 
scriptions, th  Whole  illustrated  with  many  Valual 
inedited  MSS.  The  first  of  nine  volumes  was  pub- 
lished in  1831,  and  the  eighth  and  ninth  after  his 
death,  wdiich  occurred  in  Dublin, Ireland,  in  adebt- 
ors'  prison. 

KING'S  DAUGHTERS,  The  Order  of  the,  a 
Christian  sisterhood  of  ser\  ice  composed  of  many 
small  circles  of  women  united  in  one  great  organi. 
zation  now  (1891)  numbering  over  150,000  members. 
It  is  a  Christian  but  unsectarian  order,  and  its 
members  may  be  found  in  all  churches  and  in  al- 
most all  nations.  It  originated  in  New  York  City. 
and  has  spread  over  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union,  and  has  its  representatives  in  Canada,  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy,  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  other  countries.  Its  members  are  bound  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  to  serve  the  needy  and 
the  suffering,  to  consider  the  poor  and  to  be  help- 
ful in  good  work.  Each  individual  circle  may 
choose  its  own  field  of  labor,  but  cannot  escape  the 
obligation  of  service. 

The  badge  is  a  small  Maltese  cross  of  silver,  often 
worn  with  a  knot  of  purple  ribbon.  The  order  is 
an  incorporated  society,  of  which  this  little  cross  is 
the  seal.  Its  headquarters  are  at  No.  47  West 
Twenty-second  street,  New  York  City.  State  sec- 
retaries are  appointed  in  twenty-five  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Six  Provincial  secretaries 
in  the  various  provinces  in  Canada ;  Lady  Henry 
Somerset  is  the  honorary  secretary  for  England, 
and  Miss  Violet  Vida  Keane,  acting  secretary. 

Its  original  circle  of  nine  women,  to  which  have 
been  made  some  additions,  forms  now  the  Central 
Council  of  the  order.  The  general  officers  are 
members  of  this  Council.  The  first  meeting  of  this 
original  circle  was  held  in  New  York  City  on  Janu- 
ary 13,  1886.  It  is  no«  five  years  old,  and  it  ranks 
among  the  strongest  and  most  useful  societies  of 
the  world.  It  issues  a  monthly  magazine  called 
The  Silver  Cross,  which  is  most  helpful  to  the  mi 
bers  of  the  order,  and  takes  a  high  rank  among  the 
religious  and  philanthropic  periodicals  of  the 
Country,  ll  deals  with  every  topic  by  which 
women  may  be  made  helpful  to  humanity.  It- 
work  in  aid'  of  every  charitable  object  is  effective 

and  increasing. 

Officers s  Centra)  Council—*  tffice,  No.  47 

West  Twenty-8 nd  street.  New  YorkCity.  Presi- 
dent. Mrs.  F.  Bottome;  Vice-President,  Miss  Kate 
Bond;  Genera]  Secretary.  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Hiekin- 
son;  Treasurer,  MissC.  H.  I.ibby;  Pecording  Secre- 
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tary,  Airs.  James  F.  Ruggles  :  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Isabella  Charles  Davis. 

KINGSLEY,  Calvin  (1812-1870),  an  American 
Methodist-Episcopal  bishop.  He  taught  school  for 
a  while,  and  in  1841  became  professor  at  Alleghany 
college,  Pa.  The  same  year  he  was  admitted  on 
trial  to  the  Erie  conference  of  the  Methodist-Epis- 
copal church,  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  general 
conference  in  1852,  and  in  1864  was  chosen  bishop. 
From  1856  to  1864  he  was  editor  of  the  "  Western 
Christian  Advocate."  He  published  a  review  of 
Bush  on  the  Resurrection  (1847) ;  and  Round  the 
World  (1870). 

KING'S  SILVER,  an  ancient  fine  paid  to  the 
king,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  England,  on 
alienation  of  certain  lands. 

KINGSTON,  a  city  of  New  York,  the  county-seat 
of  Ulster  county,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson 
River, 90  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  The  Rond- 
out  Creek  joins  here  the  Hudson  and  affords  ex- 
cellent harbor  facilities.  The  city  includes  the 
former  villages  of  Kingston,  Rondout,  and  Wilbur. 
It  is  on  the  West  Shore  &  Buffalo  Railroad  and  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  and  Wal- 
kill  Valley  Railroad.  It  is  also  near  the  northeast 
terminus  (Eddyville)  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  which  connects  it  with  the  coal  region  of 
Pennsylvania.  Large  quantities  of  coal  are  brought 
here  by  this  canal  and  re-shipped  on  the  Hudson. 
At  Kingston  many  steamboats  are  owned  which 
are  engaged  in  the  river  traffic.  Kingston  is  the 
center  of  a  large  ice  industry,  and  does  an  immense 
business  in  making  hydraulic  cement.  It  also 
ships  great  quantities  of  bluestone,  a  metamorphic 
Devonian  sandstone,  and  an  excellent  material  for 
flagging.  Population  in  1S90,  21,181.  See  Britan- 
nica,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  89. 

KINGSTON,  a  post-borough  of  Lucerne  county, 
Pa.,  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  and  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  opposite  Wilkesbarre. 
An  imposing  monument  here  erected  commemo- 
rates the  massacre  of  Wyoming. 

KING-WOOD,  or  Violet  Wood,  a  very  beau- 
tiful wood,  in  small  pieces,  used  for  ornamental 
work.  It  is  brought  from  Brazil  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  wood  of  a  species  of  Dalbergia  (natural 
order  Leguminosx,  sub-order  Papilionacex).  The 
generic  name  Jacaranda  is  given  to  several  Brazil- 
ian trees  producing  these  beautiful  woods. 

KINIO,  or  QuiMC  Acid,  an  acid  existing  in 
the  bark  of  the  cinchonas,  the  leaves  of  the  coffee 
tree,  holly,  mate,  and  many  ericaceous  plants. 

KINK,  a  twist  or  loop  in  anything,  as  in  a  rope, 
I  bread,  or  cord,  or  in  the  hair,  caused  by  spontane- 
ous doubling  on  itself. 

KIXMUNDY,  a  city  of  Marion  county,  111.,  229 
miles  south  of  Chicago.  Brick  is  here  manufac- 
tured, and  farming  and  fruit-raising  are  the  chief 
industries  of  the  neighborhood. 

KINNAIRE'S  HEAD, a  promontory  with  alight- 
house  on  the  northeast,  coast  of  Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland,  near  Frazerburgh. 

KINNIKINIOK,  or  Killikinick  (Algonkin,  "a 
mixture"),  a  name  given  by  the  American  In- 
dians to  (lie  prepared  leaves  or  bark  of  several 
plants  which  they  used  for  smoking,  either-mixed 
wit  li  tobacco  or  as  a  substitute  for  it.  Also,  the 
pi  a  mis  so  used,  as  the  bearberry,  Arctostaphylos  Uva- 
uid  the  silky  cornel,  Cornus  sericea. 

EINSTON,  the  county-seal   of  Lenoir  oounty.N. 

on  the  Neuse  River,     It  has  manufactories  of 

carriages  and  plows  and  is  a  shipping  port  for  cotton. 

KINTYRE,  or  Cantybe,  a  peninsula  of  Argyll- 
shire, Scotland,  between  the  Atlantic  and  I  lie  I '  it- 1  li 

of  Clyde,  forty-two  miles  long,  and  four  ami  a  half 

to  eleven  and  a  half  miles  broad.     At  the  north  end 


it  connects  with  the  mainland  by  the  isthmus  of 
Tarbert.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  a  ridge  of 
low,  moorish  hills,  with  many  lochV  Coal  is  found 
near  Campbelton.  A  lighthouse,  297  feet  above 
sea-level,  stands  on  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  which  is 
overhung  by  Ben-na-Lice  (1405  feet),  and  is  thirteen 
miles  distant  from  Ireland.  Kintyre  contains 
numerous  ruins  of  ancient  architecture. 

KIOSK  (Turkish)  a  small  open  summer-house  or 
ornamental  pavilion  used  in  the  East  and  imitated 
in  the  parks  and  gardens  of  the  West.  The  name 
is  also  applied  to  small  shops  for  the  sale  of  papers 
in  French  towns.    ■ 

KIOWAS,  a 'tribe  of  North  American  Indians, 
formerly  living  from  the  Platte  River  south-west- 
ward to  the  Rio  Grande,  but  now  confined  to  a 
reservation  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  Indian 
Territory.  According  to  the  census  of  1890  the 
Kiowas  now  number  1,140  souls.  '  For  further  in- 
formation see  the  article  Indians,  American,  in 
these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

KIP,  William  Ingraham,  an  American  Protes- 
tant-Episcopal clergyman,  born  in  1811.  In  1835 
he  took  orders, and  was  called  to  St.  I'der's  church, 
Morristown,  N.  J.  He  then  served  as  assistant  at 
Grace  church,  New  York  City,  and  in  1838  became 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  at  Albany.  In  1853  he  was  made 
missionary  bishop  of  California,  and  four  years 
later  bishop.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Lenten  Fast 
(1843);  The  Danish-  Witness  of  the  Church  (1844) ; 
The  Christmas  Holidays  in  Rome  (1845) ;  Early 
Jesuit  Missions  in  America  (1846);  Early  Con- 
flicts of  Christianity  (1850) ;  The  Catacombs  of  Rome 
(1854);  Unnoticed  'Tilings  of  Scripture  (1868);  The 
Olden  Times  in  New  York  (1872);  and  The  Church  of 
Hi,-  Apostles  (1877). 

KIPLING,  Ridyard,  an  English  author,  who 
became  very  popular  in  1890.  He  was  born  in 
Bombay  in  1865,  and  from  his  residence  in  India 
has  been  able  to  depict  Anglo-Indian  life — espe- 
cially the  military  side  of  it — with  striking  fidelity. 
The  publication  of  Soldiers  Thru.  Plain  Tales  From 
the  Hills,  and  Tlie  Light  That  Failed  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  and  resulted  in  Air.  Kipling  be-, 
ing  much  sought  after  by  editors  of  magazines. 
During  1890  he  visited  the  United  States,  and  pub- 
lished Jn  Black  and  While  and  other  sketches. 

KIRATARJUNIYA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  cel- 
ebrated poems  of  Sanskrit  literature.  Its  author 
is  Bharavi,  and  its  subject  is  the  conflict  of  Arjuna 
with  the  God  Siva  in  his  disguise  of  a  Kirata,  or 
mountaineer.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  2s4. 

KIRCHENTAG,  an  influential  association  of 
ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Lutheran,  German 
Reformed,  United  Evangelical,  and  Moravian 
churches  in  Germany,  for  the  promotion  of  the  inter- 
ests of  religion,  without  reference  to  denominational 
differences.  It  holds  an  annual  meeting,  whose 
place  is  changed  every  year.  The  first  meeting 
took  place  in  1848. 

KIRCHHOFF,  Gustav  Robert,  a  German  phy- 
sicist, born  at  Konigsberg  in  1824,  died  in  1887.  Af- 
ter studying  mathematics  and  natural  sciences  in 
the  University  of  Konigslierg,  he  lectured  in  Ber- 
lin on  mathematical  physics  in  1818,  and  in  Bres- 
lau    on   experimental   physics    in    1850.     In  1854   In' 

was  made  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Hei- 

delberg,  He  made  researches  on  electricity,  heat, 
and  the   tensi f    vapors   which   attracted   much 

attention.     Bui    his  fame  as  a  physicist  is  chiefly 

based  on  his  discovery  of  "sped  rum  analysis"  which 
he  developed  in  connection  with  Bunsen.  Among 
KirchhotT's  publications  an'  Untersuchungen  uberdas 
Sonnen  p  and  die  Spi  ctn  n  -'<  r  (  'hi  mischen  Ele~ 

mente  (1861);  and  VorUsungen  uber  Analytischt 
Uechanik    1874). 
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KIRK,  Edward  Norms,  (1802-1874),  an  American 
Presbyterian  clergyman.  For  a  time  he  traveled 
in  the  South  as  agent  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- . 
sions,  and  in  1S27  was  ordained  assistant  pastor  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  church  in  Albany.  In  1828 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
church,  and  in  1842  accepted  a  call  to  the  Mount 
Vernon  Congregational  church  in  Boston,  remain- 
ing there  until  1871,  when  he  resigned  on  account 
of  old  age.  He  published  Memorial  of  the  Rt  v.  John 
er,  D.  B.  (1829);  Lectures  on  Christ's  Parables 
(1856);  S  I860) ;  and  Canon  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 

1862) ;  besides  many  translations. 

KIRK,  John  Foster.  LL.D.,  an  American 
author,  born  in  1824.  From  1847  to  1859  he  was 
secretary  to  William  H.  Prescott,  the  historian, 
and  from  1870  to  1886  edited  Lippincott's  Magazine. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  made  lecturer  on  Euro- 
pean history  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
is  the  author   of  History  of  Charles  the  Bold  (1868). 

KIRKBRIDE.  Thomas  Story  (1809-1883),  an 
American  physician.  In  1S32  he  was  made  resident 
physician  of  the  Friends'  asylum  for  the  insane  at 
Frankfort,  Pa.,  and  from  1833  to  1835  held  a 
similar  position  in  the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  Phila- 
delphia. From  1S40  till  his  death  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital.  He  pub- 
lished Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane.  (1850);  The  Construction,  Or- 
ganization, and  General  Management  of  Hospitals  for 
the  Insane  (1854)  ;  and  Appeal  for  the  Insane  (1854); 
besides  numerous  articles  in  various  medical  jour- 
nals. 

KIRKDALE  CAVE,  a  cave  near  Pickering, 
Yorkshire,  England,  twenty-eight  miles  west  of 
Scarborough,  discovered  in  1821.  Its  length  is  245 
feet,  and  in  it  there  are  only  two  or  three  places 
where  a  man  can  stand  erect.  The  remains  of 
many  animals  have  been  discovered  in  it.  The 
fossil  bones  are  contained  in  a  deposit  of  mud  on 
the  floor  of  the  cave,  covered  by  stalagmite  formed 
by  the  water  dropping  from  the  roof.  See  Britan- 
nica,  Vol.  V,  p.  267. 

KIRKIIAM,  a  market  town  of  Lancashire,  eight 
and  a  half  miles  north  of  Preston.  It  has  a  gram- 
mar school  and  manufactures  cotton,  flax,  sack- 
•loth,  sacking  and  cordage.   Population  (1881),  3,840. 

KIRKLAND,  Caroline  Matilda  Stansbury 
(1801-1864),  an  American  authoress.  She  married 
William  Kirkland,  the  author,  in  1827,  and  in  1842 
established  a  girls'  boarding-school  in  New  York 
City.  Later  she  became  the  editor  of  the  "Union 
Magazine".  Among  her  works  are:  .!  New  Home, 
Who'll  Follow'  (1839);  Forest  Life  (1842);  Western 
Clearings  (1846) ;  Holidays  Abroad  1849  ;  The  Even- 
ing Book,  or  Sketches  of  Western  Lift  (1852) ;  ^4  Book 
for  the  Home  Circle  (1853) ;  The  II,  Iping  Hand  (1853) ; 
Autumn  Hours  and  Firesidt  Readings  1854);  Garden 
Walks  With  the  Poets  1854)  :  Memoirs  of  Washington 
(1857) ;  School  Girl's  Garland  (1864) ;  "and  The  Des- 
tiny  of  Our  Court  364). 

KIRKLAND,  Samuel  L741-1808)-,  an  American 
clergyman.  In  1766  he  was  ordained  to  the  Con- 
gregational ministry,  and  commissioned  Indian 
Missionary  of  the  missionary  society,  previously 
having  spent  eight. -en  months  among  the  Six  Na- 
tions. During  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  for  a 
time  chaplain  to  the  Continental  forces  at  Fort 
Schuyler  and  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.  When  peace 
was  declared  he  resumed  his  labors  among  the  In- 
dians.    In  1793  I stablished  Hamilton  college  for 

the  education  of   American  and  Indian  youth. 

KIRK-SESSION,  or  Chdr<  h-Session,  the  lowest 
court  of  the  Presbyterian  churches.     It   is  th 
erning  body  of  a   particular  congregation,  and  is 
composed  of  it>  minister  and  elder?. 


KIRKSVILLE,  the  county-seat  and  a  railroad 
junction  of  Adair  county.  Mo.,  6  miles  east  of 
Chairton  River.  The  county  is  well  supplied  with 
coal  and  wood,  and  has  fine  fanning  lands.  The 
village  has  manufactories  of  hubs  and  Bp 
woolens,  cheese,  furniture,  and  plows.  A  State 
Normal  School  is  located  here.     Population.  :i,4(M. 

KIRKWOOD,  Daniel,  an  American  mathemati- 
cian, born  in  1814.  In  1843  he  was  made  principal  of 
I. ancaster,Pa., high  school, and  in  184S  of  Pottsville 
Academy.  In  1S51  he  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  Delaware  College,  and  in  1854  president 
of  that  institution.  In  1856  he  was  made  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  Indiana  University,  and  in 
1866  ,.f  Jefferson  College,  Pa.  In  1867  he  returned 
to  Indiana  University  .where  he  has  since  remained. 
He  has  published  Meteoric  Astronomy  (1867);  Comets 
and  Meteors  (1873);  and  The  Asteroids  or  Minor 
Planets  Between  Mors  and  Jupiter  (1887),  besides 
numerous  articles  for  various  scientific  journals. 

KIRWIN,  a  post-village  and  a  township  of  Phil- 
lips county,  Kan.,  60  miles  west  of  Jewell  City.  It 
is  on  a  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
on  the  north  fork  of  the  Solomon  River,  and  con- 
tains a  United  States  land  office,  hotels,  and  a  flour- 
mill.     Population,  824. 

KIS-KOROS  ("Little  KoROs"),a  small  town,  the 
birthplace  of  Petofi  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  XII,  p. 
378).  66  miles  south  by  east  from  Budapest.  It 
manufactures  wine.  Population,  6,734.  See  Nagy- 
Koros,  Britannica,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  165. 

KIT,  a  small  narrow-bodied  violin,  about  sixteen 
inches  long,  capable  of  being  carried  in  the  coat 
pocket.  It  was  chiefly  used  by  teachers  of 
dancing. 

KIT,  in  military  language,  the  equipment  in  nec- 
essaries of  a  soldier,  not  including  his  uniform, 
arms,  or  accoutrements.  The  soldier  must  replace 
necessaries  worn  out  or  lost  at  his  own  expense, 
but  he  obtains  the  articles  at  wholesale,  and  at 
very  low  prices.  As  these  necessaries  are  so 
cheaply  procured,  it  is  held  a  very  heavy  military 
offense  to  make  away  with  them,  and  is  ordinarily 
punished  with  great  severity. 

KITE,  a  bird  of  prey  of  the  hawk  kind.  Kites 
are  smaller  than  the  average  falcons,  but  are  very 
active,  and  subsist  on  insects,  mice,  reptiles,  and 
other  small  game.     There  are  four  genera  of  kites. 

The  Mississippi  Kite  (Ictinia  Mississippiensis)  is 
common  in  the  Gulf  States,  and  in  southern  Illi- 
nois. It  is  a  strong  rapid  flyer,  sailing  through  the 
air  in  graceful  circles,  much  like  the  turkey-buz- 
zard. 

The  White-Tailed  or  Black-Shouldered  Kite 
[Elanus  leucurus)  is  also  common  in  the  southern 
States,  but  most  abundant  in  California. 

The  Swallow-Tailed  Kite  (Elanoides  forf 
is  allied  to  the  old  world  kite  (Milvius).     The  Gulf 
States  are  its  home. 

The  Sickle-Billed  Kite  (Rostrhamul 
is   common  in   the   everglades   of    Florida,  and  is 
therefore     known     as    the     everglade     kite.      See 
Britannica,  Vol.  XIV,  page  103-4. 

KITTANMNi;.  the  county-seat  of  Armstrong 
county.  Pa., on  Allegheny  River.  It  contains  a  rol- 
ling-mill, oil  refineries,  woolen-mill,  a  college  and 
other  institutions  of  learning.     Population,  3,1  95. 

KLACZKO,  Julien,  a  Polish  author,  lorn  at 
Wilna, Lithuania, in  1826.  Uter  graduating  at  the 
Konigsberg  University  as  Ph.  D.  in  1846,  he  became 
one  of  the  writers  for  the  R  - '        M     des  in 

Paris.  In  1869  Count  von  Beust,  chancellor  of  Aus- 
tria, called  him  to  a  position  in  the  Aulic  council, 
which  he  resigned  in  1870.  Mis  most  noted  work  is 
LesDeii  <  I  lien,  a  bitter  attack  upon  Bismarck 
and  Gortschakoff.     Be  has  also  published  La  Polsit 
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Polonaise  an  XIX  Steele,  and  some  political 
works. 

KLAPKA,  Gyorgy,  a  Hungarian  general,  born  at 
Temesvar  in  1820.  In  1832  he  entered  the  imperial 
life-guards  of  Austria,  and  in  1847  he  became  an 
officer  in  one  of  the  frontier  regiments.  In  1848  he 
joined  the  Hungarian  revolutionary  army,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  so  much  that  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  corps  in  1849.  Under 
Gorgei  he  contributed  to  several  victories  over  the 
Austrian  troops,  most  particularly  at  Komorn. 
But  finally  he  had  to  surrender.  In  1866  he  raised 
a  Hungarian  legion  to  fight  against,  Austria,  but  in 
vain.  When  Austro-Hungary  was  reconstructed 
in  1867  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  native 
land,  where  he  was  elected  a  deputy  and  helped  in 
reorganizing  the  army.  Klapka  has  published 
Memoir*  of  the  War  of  Independence  in  Hungary  ; 
The  National  War  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
and  The  War  in  the  East  (1855)". 

KLEIST,  Heinricu  vox,  a  German  poet,  born  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  in  1776,  died  in  1811.  When 
a  young  man  he  served  in  the  army  against  Na- 
poleon, and  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  civil 
service.  To  see  his  Country  degraded  under  the 
French  tyranny  weighed  heavily  upon  his  mind 
and  finally  drove  him  to  despair.  In  one  of  his  des- 
pairing fits  he  committed  suicide  at  Wansee,  near 
Potsdam,  after  shooting  his  friend,  Henrietta 
Vogel,  a  highly-gifted  woman  who  shared  his  in- 
fatuation. Kleist  was  a  gifted  dramatist,  but  his 
works  only  obtained  popularity  since  his  death. 

KNAPP,  Jacob  (1799-1874),  an  American  clergy- 
man. In  1825  he  was  ordained  to  the  Baptist  min- 
istry and  settled  in  Springfield,  N.  Y.  In  1830  he 
removed  to  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  but  two  years  later 
began  to  labor  as  an  evangelist,  and  travelled 
through  nearly  all  the  States  of  the  union.  He 
preached  over  16,000  sermons,  led  200  young  men  to 
become  clergymen,  and  baptized  4,000  persons. 
Previous  to  1830  he  had  acquired  a  considerable 
amount  of  wealth  by  farming  and  business,  which, 
when  he  died,  he  left  to  his  church. 

KNAPP,  Samuel  Lorenzo  (1783-1838),  an  Ameri- 
can author.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1806, 
and  during  the  war  of  1812  commanded  a  regiment 
of  militia  on  the  cost  defenses.  In  1824  he  became 
editor  of  the  "Boston  Gazette,"  and  in  1826  of  the 
"National  Republic."  In  1828  he  went  to  New 
York  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  published  Travels  in  North  America  by  Ali  Bey 
(1818);  Biographical  Sketches  of  Eminent  Lawyers, 
Statesmen  and  Men  of  Letters  (1821);  Memoirs  of  Gen. 
Lafayette  (1824)  ;  The  Genius  of  Free- Max,, cry  (1828.)  ; 
Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  De  Witt  Clinton 
(1828);  Lectures  on  American  Literature  (1829); 
Sketches  of  Public  Characters  by  Ignatus  Loyola  Rob- 
ertson, LL'JX  (1830);  American  Biography (1838) ; 
History  of  the  United  States  (1834);    Life  of  Thomas 

Kail ii    (1834);    Advice    in    the    Pursuit    of     Literature 

(1835);  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Daniel  Webster  I  1885) ; 
Life  nf  Aaron  Burr  (1835)  ;  Life  nf  Ainlreic  Jackson 
(1835);  The  Bachelor  ami  Other  Tales  (183ft);  and 
Female  Biography  (published  posthumously  in  1843). 

KNAUS,  Ludwio,  a  German  painter  born  at  Wies- 
badenin  1829.  He  studied  under  Jacobi,  and  after- 
wards under  Sohn  and  Schadow  at  Dusaeldorf,  His 
admirable  pictures  of  German  peasant  Life  Boon 
made  him  famous.  After  residing  in  Paris  from  1858 
to  1861,  Knaus  lived  in  Diisseldorf.  Among  his  best 
pictures  brought  to  America  are  The  Old  Beau,  My 
Little  Brother,  and  Priest  and  Poacher.  His  works 
are  rich  in  humor  and  command  high  prices. 

K.\ AVKSI1  IP,  in  old  Scotch  law,  a  certain  quan- 
i  H  y  of  grain  or  meal  to 'which  the  servant  (knave) 
of  the  mill  was  legally  entitled. 


KNEELAND,  Abner  (1774-1844),  an  American 
editor.  For  a  time  he  was  a  Baptist  clergyman, 
then  a  Universalist  and  finally  a  Pantheist.  From 
1821  to  1823  he  edited  a  Universalist  magazine  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  in  1828  the  "Olive  Branch 
and  Christian  Enquirer,"  in  New  York  City.  In 
1832  he  founded  the  "Investigator"  in  Boston,  and 
in  1836  was  tried  before  the  supreme  court  for 
blasphemy.  He  published  A  Columbian  Miscellany 
(imi);  The  Deist  -1S22);  A  Translation  of  the  Xcw 
Testament  Fn.m  the  Greek  (1822);  Lectures  on  Uni- 
versal Benevolence  (1824) ;  Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Universal  Salvation  (1824);  and  Review  of  the  Evi- 
ii,  nces  oft  'liristiauitii  ( 1829). 

KNEELAND,  Samuel,  an  American  naturalist, 
born  in  1821.  He  studied  medicine  in  the  United 
States  and  in  France,  and  then  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Boston,  Mass.,  also  acting  as 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  Harvard  Medical 
School  from  1845  to  1848.  During  the  civil  war  he 
was  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  in  1S66  was  mus- 
tered out  with  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-col- 
onel. From  1867  to  1869  he  was  instructor  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  from 
1869  to  1S78  professor  of  zoology  and  physiology.  He 
has  since  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  has 
written  Science  and  Mechanism  (1854);  The  Wonders 
of  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  of  California  (1871);  and 
An  American  in  Iceland  (1876). 

KNIGHTS  OF  LABOR.  See  Labor  in  these  Re- 
visions and  Additions. 

KNIGHTS  OF  PYTHIAS,  a  benevolent  and 
friendly  order,  founded  Feb.  19,  1864,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  by  Justus  H.  Rathbone.  It  is  intended 
to  disseminate  the  principles  of  friendship,  charity 
and  benevolence,  and  nothing  of  a  political  or  sec- 
tarian character  is  permitted  to  exist.  The  early 
growth  of  the  society  was  very  slow,  there  being  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1865  only  one  lodge,  with  a 
membership  of  52.  From  that  time  on  new  lodges 
were  rapidly  founded,  and  at  present  (1891)  there 
are  grand  lodges  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  with 
a  total  membership  of  263,847. 

A  table  showing  the  various  grand  lodges,  with 
their  respective  memberships,  is  given  below: 


Grand  Lodges. 

°a 

O  o 

Grand  Lodges. 

da 
fa 

°a 

C  0> 

2,927 
384 
2,533 
10,879 
2,734 
3.570 
MB 
1,106 
1,145 

i;t7 

2,152 
18,871 
17,897 
12,021 
8.898 
8,841 
5,046 
7,488 
507 
6,697 
8,108 
■ 

2,811 
7,864 

1,005 

5,510 
785 

2,491 
9,781 

028 

14,000 

North  Carolina 
[Ohio 

886 

28,436 
945 

1,456 

41,041 

2,280 

1 ,311 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Georgia 

S.767 

5,547 

427 

1      l:,U 

252 

3,096 
2.489 
2,257 
3.406 
468 

Maritime  Provinces, 

Michigan 

\\  :i-hinyton 

West  \  irgmia 

Wisconsin 

Suljoi'dilKitr  lodges 

Total 

SI  If, 

263,84,7 

The  phrase,  "subordinate   lodges,"  above,  desig- 
nates lodges  in  Manitoba,  Northwest  Territory,  Ok- 
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lalioma  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  there  are 
no  grand  lodges.  Membership  of  the  uniform 
rank  (military  branch)  29,070.  Membership  of  the 
endowment  rank  (life  insurance  branch),  21,255, 
representing  an  endowment  of  $45,776,000.  The 
office  of  the  supreme  keeper  of  records  and  seal 
is  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Supreme  Lodge  of  the  world  : 

Sitting  Past  Supreme  Chancellor— William  Ward,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

[tor— George  B.  Shaw,  Wisconsin. 
kancellor— W.-W.  Black  well,  Kentucky. 

Supreme  Prelate— B.  T.  Blackmer,  California. 

iterofExcheq       -S  J.  Wllley,  Delaware. 

Supr.  n  of  Records  and  Seal — K.  L.  0.  White. 

Supreme  Secretary  of  the  Endovmu  nt  Rank — W.  B.  Kennedy, 
Illinois. 

U ijir-Qtneral  of  the  Uniform  Bank—.].  R.  Cnrnahan  In- 
diana 

Supreme  Master-al-Arms—G.  H.  Morrison.  Nevada. 

.Supreme  Inner  Guard — M.  C.  Barkwell,  Wyoming. 

^uurrme  Outer  Guard— John  \V.  Thompson,  District  of  Co- 
1  nubia. 

KNIGHTSTOWN,  a  village  of  Henry  county,  Ind., 
situated  on  Blue  River,  34  miles  east  of  Indianapo- 
lis. It  is  the  seat  of  an  academy  and  contains  ma- 
chine-shops, mills,  a  bank,  and  three  newspaper  of- 
fices. 

KXIGHTSVILLE,  a  village  of  Clay  county,  Ind., 
in  the  centre  of  the  block  coal  region  of  the  State. 
It  is  a  great  shipping  point  for  freight  between  In- 
dianapolis and  St.  Louis,  and  has  extensive  blast- 
furnaces, and  manufactures  sashes  and  doors. 

KXoBEL,  Karl  August,  a  German  theologian, 
born  at  Tzseheehelin,  Lusatia,  in  1807,  died  at  Gies- 
sen  in  1863.  After  studying  theology  at  Breslau  he 
became  professor  extraordinary  of  theology  at  the 
University  of  Breslau  in  1835,  and  four  years 
later  professor  of  the  same  branch  at  Giessen.  His 
hermeneutics  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  the 
commentaries  on  Ecclesiastes,  Isaiah,  and  the  Pen- 
tateuch, have  a  high  standing.  He  also  published 
Prophebismus  <l,  r  JL'brder  and  Volkertafel  der  Ge- 
nesis. 

KNOLLYS,  Hansard  (1598-1691),  an  English 
clergyman.  In  1629  he  was  made  deacon  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  shortly  afterward  priest. 
Having  become  a  Baptist,  he  came  to  America  in 
1638,  and  the  same  year  settled  in  Dover,  N.  H. 
and  there  founded  a  church,  probably  the  first  in 
that  State.  In  1641  he  returned  to  England,  and 
in  1645  was  formally  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  which  he  had  gathered  in  London.  He  re- 
tained this  charge  until  his  death.  He  wrote 
Flaming  Fires  in  Zion  (1646);  Rudiments  of  Hebrew 
Grammar  (1648) ;  and  Autobiography  (1672). 

KNORTZ,  Karl,  a  German  American  translator 
and  author,  born  in  1841.  He  was  educated  at 
Wetzlar,  London,  and  Heidelberg,  and  in  1864  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  shortly  afterwards  be- 
coming a  Unitarian  minister.  Since  1882  he  has 
resided  in  New  York.  He  has  published  besides 
translations  of  poetry,  Marchen  und  Sagen  der  Nord- 
I'Diixclu'n  Itidinnrr  11871);  Amerikanische  Skiz- 

»(1  s76) ;  American  Shah  speare  Bibliography  (18761 ; 
irittische  Gedichte  I  1877);  Longfellow,  Fine  Lite- 
rarhistorischi  Studit.  (1879) ;  Avs  dem  Wigwam(1880) ; 
Kapilal  und  Arbeit  in  Amerika  (1881);  Aus  der  trans- 
atlantiechen  Geselhchaft  (1882);  Staat  und  Kirche 
in  Amerika  (1882);  Shakespeare  in  A merika  (1882) ; 
Amerikanische  Lebensbilder  flss-i),  Eines  deutschen 
Btatrosen- Nordpolfahrten  (1885);  Representative  Ger- 
man Poems  (1885):  (iiithe  und  die  WertherzeU  (1885); 
Brook  Farm  und  Margareth  Fuller  (1886);  and  '.'».- 
tar  Seyffarth  (1886). 

KNOWLES,  James,  an  English  architect  and 
editor,  born  inl831.  He  studied  architecture  under 


his  father  and  in  Italy,  and  afterward  executed 
some  tine  architectural  work  in  London.  In  1870 
he  became  editor  of  the  "Contemporary  Review," 
making  it  an  influential  paper,  and  in  1877  he 
assumed  the  editorship  of  the  "Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," on  the  plan  of  permitting  writers  of  ability 
to  discuss  questions  of  public  interest  over  their 
own  signatures. 

KNOWLTONIA,  a  genus  oi  South  African  plants 
of  thf  natural  order  Hanueulacex  A".  Vesicatvria  is 
remarkable  for  its  acridity  and  for  its  blistering 
power.  The  bruised  leaves  are  used  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  instead  of  cantharides. 

KNOX,  Henry  (1750-1806),  an  American  general. 
See  United  States,  in  Britannica,  Vol.  XXIII,  p. 
789. 

KViXYILLE,  a  city  of  Knox  county,  111.,  fifty 
miles  west  of  Peoria.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Illinois 
Protestant  Episcopal  diocesan  school  for  girls,  and 
of  a  Swedish  college.  Coal-mining  and  manufac- 
turing are  carried  on,  and  carriages,  plows,  wagons, 
flour  and  woolen  goods  are  produced. 

K  N<  >XVILLE,  a  village,  county-seat  and  railroad- 
center  of  Marion  county,  Iowa,  situated  40  miles 
southeast  of  Des  Moines.  It  has  an  iron-foundry, 
steam-mills  and  woolen  factories. 

KNOXYILLE,  a  city  of  Tennessee, county-seat  of 
Knox  county,  and  the  chief  city  of  East  Tennessee. 
It  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  Holston  River,  at 
the  head  of  steam  navigation.  Knoxville  is  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  of  the  State  and  was  the  first 
state  capital.  Its  situation  is  elevated  and  the 
surrounding  country  is  very  beautiful.  The  city  is 
at  the  junction  of  tlie  Knoxville  &  Charleston  and 
Knoxville  &  Ohio  railroads.  The  East  Tennessee, 
Virginia  ci  Georgia  Railroad  passes  by  it.  It  does 
a  large  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  The  leading 
manufactures  are  machinery,  carwheels,  nails, 
flour,  lumber  and  wooden  ware.  They  are  increas- 
ing and  the  city  is  growing  in  'wealth.  Knoxville 
is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  also  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  and  of  the  Austin  Industrial 
School  for  Colored  Pupils.  Population  in  1890, 
22,447.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  134. 

KNUTSFORD  (Canute's  ford),  town  of  Cheshire, 
England,  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  Manchester. 
It  has  manufactories  of  cotton,  worsted  and  leather 
goods.     Population,  1881, 4,290. 

KNYPHAUSEN,  Baron  Dodo  Henry,  a  German 
general,  born  in  1730,  died  at  Berlin  in  1789.  He 
entered  the  Prussian  army  as  a  youth  and  served 
under  Frederick  the  Great  against  Austria.  After 
being  made  lieutenant-general,  in  1776,  he  fought 
against  the  Americans  as  one  of  the  corps  of  Hessians 
hired  by  England.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Long  Island,  White  Plains,  Fort  Washington  and 
Brandywine.  While  in  command  at  New  York  he 
made  two  raids  into  New  Jersey,  in  which  he  sacked 
the  village  of  Connecticut  Farms  and  burnt  Spring- 
field. 

KOALA  (Phascolarctos  cinereus),  tailless  mar- 
supial of  Australia,  also  called  Australian  bear. 
See  Mammalia,  Britannica.  Vol.  \  Y,  pp.  382,  383. 

KOBELL,  Franz  von  (1803-1882),  a  German  min- 
eralogist and  poet,  born  at  Munich  in  1803,  died 
there  in  1882.  In  1834  he  became  professor  of  min- 
eralogy at  the  University  of  Munich,  and  from  1850 
to  1860  he  wrote  a  history  of  mineralogy.  He  also 
published  FTochdeutsche  Gedichte,  a  book  of  poems, 
and  Die  Urzeii  der  Erde.  Many  of  his  dialect  poems 
were  widely  circulated  in  Germany. 

KOCH,  Karl,  a  German  naturalist,  born  at 
Weimar,  June  6,  1809,  died  at  Berlin,  May  27.  1879. 
He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Wurzburg  and 
Jena,  in  1836  undertook  a  scientific  journey,    to 
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Southern  Russia,  and  in  1.843-44  visited  Armenia, 
Kurdistan,  Transcaucasia  and  the  Crimea.  In  L836 
he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  Botany 
at  Jena,  and  in  1848  at  Berlin.  His  chief  work  is 
his  Dendrologie  (1869-72). 

KOCH,  Robert,  an  eminent  German  bacteriolo- 
gist, born  in  1843  at  Klausthal  in  the  Harz  Moun- 
tains, and  educated  at  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
Germany,  where  he  graduated.  Soon  after  taking 
his  degree  he  established  himself  in  a  village  near 
Hanover  and  began  to  practice  as  a  physician. 
Finding,  however,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
ends  meet,  he  migrated  to  Rackwitz,  a  malarious 
little  town  in  Prussian-Poland,  which  he  subse- 
quently deserted  for  Wollstein.  It  was  while  there 
that  his  name  came  before  the  public,  in  1880,  as 
an  expert  in  connection  with  the  famous  Speichert 
poisoning  case.  The  conviction  of  the  prisoner  in 
this  cause  celibre  was  entirely  owing  to  the  remark- 
able analyses  and  medical  testimony  of  Dr.  Koch, 
which  attracted  such  widespread  attention  by 
reason  of  their  profound  erudition  that  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Berlin  to  take  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  of  the  metropolis  and  as  a 
professor  of  the  Royal  School  of  Medicine.  Two 
years  later  (in  18S2)  Dr.  Koch  made  the  great  dis- 
covery that  tuberculous  diseases  were  due  to  the 
existence  of  bacilli — a  discovery  that  excited  the 
attention  of  the  entire  medical  world.  He  an- 
nounced with  the  greatest  emphasis  that  all  tuber- 
culous disease  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a 
specific  germ,  which  he  called  the  bacillus  tubercu- 
loses. His  experiments  demonstrated  that  the 
germ  exists  in  the  tissues  of  all  consumptive 
patients ;  that  if  this  germ  were  lodged  in  the 
bodies  of  animals  previously  healthy  they  would 
die  of  tuberculosis ;  that  there  is  no  tuberculosis 
without  this  germ,  and  that  the  disease  is  propa- 
gated by  the  transmission  of  this  germ,  and  not 
otherwise.  Thenceforth  Dr.  Koch  devoted  his  en- 
tire efforts  to  finding  some  rival  microbe  or  chem- 
ical antidote  powerful  enough  to  neutralize  the 
operations  of  the  tuberculous  bacilli.  In  1883  his 
labors  in  this  direction  were  interrupted  by  his 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  medical  commis- 
sion dispatched  by  the  German  government  to 
Egypt  and  India  for  the  purpose  of  making  re- 
searches into  the  origin  and  the  causes  and  pre- 
vention of  cholera.  It  was  while  at  Calcutta  that 
he  succeeded  in  discovering  in  the  water  of  a 
native  cistern  the  comma-like  germ  or  microbe  of 
the  cholera,  for  which  until  now  no  one  has  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  any  antidote.  On  his  return 
to  Germany  he  was  rewarded  by  the  government 
for  his  researches  with  an  honorarium  of  100,000 
marks,  with  the  rank  of  Privy  Councilor,  and 
with  the  rectorship  of  the  imperial  institute  of 
Hygiene. 

Soon  after  his  return  Dr.  Koch  resumed  his  re- 
searches, and  in  September,  1890,  startled  the  med- 
ical world  by  the  announcement  that  he  had 
discovered  a  remedy  which  would  destroy  tin'  bac- 
illus tuberculosis  ami  expel  it  from  the  human 
system  without  injuring  the  I  issues  in  which  the 
germ  is  doing  its  deadly  work.  (For  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  discovery  see  the  article  B.u-tkhium  in 
Vol.  I.  pi1-  182-185,  of  these  Revisions  and  Add  it  inns. 
Dr.  Koch's  works  include  Zur  JEtilogie  des  Mih- 
brandes  (1876  .  Untersuchwngen  iiber  die  Etiolngie  der 
WundinsekHons-Kranhheiten  1 1878)  and  Uebi  rdie  Mih- 
brandimpfung  i  1882). 

KOKOMO,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  Howard 
county,  Indiana,  on  the  Wild  Cat  river,  fifty-four 

miles   north   of   Indianapolis.      II    has   line  railroad 

facilities  and  manufactures  hubs  and  spokes,  doors, 
furniture,  Hour  and  woolen  goods.     It    has   banks, 


churches,  high-schools  and    several  weekly  news- 
papers.    Population,  8,224. 

KOLA,  the  most  northern  town  of  European 
Russia.  It  is  situated  on  the  peninsula  of  Kola,  is 
the  capital  of  Russian  Finland,  and  has  a  capacious 
harbor.  Population,  770.  The  Peninsula  of  Kola  is 
a  dreary  expanse  of  forests  and  lakes,  but  has  sev- 
eral ranges  of  mountains,  one  of  which,  the  Umb- 
dek  Mountains,  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Imandra, 
rises  to  3,300  feet. 

KOLLAR,  Jan,  a  Slavic  poet,  born  at  Mossocoz, 
in  northwestern  Hungary,  in  1793,  died  at  Vienna 
in  1852.  In  1819  he  became  pastor  of  a  Slavic  Prot- 
estant congregation  at  Pesth,  and  in  1849  he  was 
made  professor  of  Slavic  archaeology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna.  He  wrote  poems  in  the  Czech 
language,  which  poems  very  powerfully  influenced 
the  spirit  of  his  race.  In  a  treatise  Ueber  die  lite- 
rarische  Wechselseiiigkeii  zwischen  tint  Stdmmen  und 
Mundarti  n  Slavischer  National  he  advocates  the 
use  of  a  common  Slavic  literary  language  for  the 
unification  of  the  various  branches  of  his  race. 

KOLLIKER,  Rudolph  Albrecht,  a  Swiss  physi- 
ologist, born  at  Zurich  in  1817.  After  being  edu- 
cated at  the  Universities  of  Zurich,  Bonn  and 
Berlin  he  entered  upon  microscopic  investigations 
which  made  him  famous.  In  1849  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  Wiirzburg,  and  assisted  in 
founding  a  medico-physical  society  there.  His 
works  on  histology  and  physiology  are  acknowl- 
edged as  standards  and  have  been  translated  into 
most  European  languages.  Among  Kolliker's  works 
are  Mikroskopische  Anatomic;  Handbuch  der  Gewebe- 
lehre  des  Menschen,  and  Orundriss  der  Entwickelungs- 
Geschichte. 

KONIGSWARTH,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  fifteen  miles 
south-southwest  of  Elbogen,  with  mineral  springs. 
Its  noble  castle,  the  property  of  Prince  Metternich, 
contains  a  splendid  collection  of  works  of  art. 
Population,  1,767. 

KOORIA  MOORIA  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  six 
islands  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  the  only  in- 
habited one  of  which  supports  from  twenty  to 
thirty  fishermen.  They  were  ceded  to  England  in 
1854.  Guano  of  inferior  quality  is  obtained  from 
them. 

KOPECK,  a  small  bronze  coin  of  Russia. 

KORA  WOOD  or  Cocus  Wood,  a  wood  of  the 
Indian  tree,  Lepidostachys  Roxburghii,  which  be- 
longs to  the  very  small  natural  order,  Scepacem.  It 
is  imported  in  logs  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  diam- 
eter, having  the  heart-wood  of  a  deep  brown  color 
and  very  hard.  It  is  much  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  musical  instruments. 

KOSCIUSKO,  the  county-seat  of  Attala  county, 
Miss.,  situated  in  the  center  of  the  state,  on  Yock- 
anoclcany  creek,  and  on  a  railroad.  Its  chief  in- 
dustry is  raising  and  shipping  cotton. 

KOSSUTH,  Lor  is,  leader  of  the  Hungarian  Revo- 
lution, born  at  Monok  in  Hungary  in  1806.  In 
1832  he  commenced  his  political  career  at  the  Diet 
of  I'reslmrg  as  the  proxy  of  a  Hungarian  magnate 
or  member  of  the  Upper  House.  Afterward  he 
published  a  lithographed  liberal  paper  at  Pesth, 
but  I  he  government  prohibited  its  issue,  Kossuth 
was  arrested  in  is:!7,  tried  for  high  treason  and 
condemned  to  four  years'  imprisonment.  He  was 
released  after  is  months' confinement  because  the 
Liberals  in  the  diet  refused  to  grant  supplies  to 
the  government  unless  he  were  set  free.  In  1847 
elected  to  the  Diet,  he  soon  became  its  leader.  On 
the  dissolution  of   the  ministry  in  September,  ISIS, 

he  became  the  head  of  the  Committee  of  National 

Defense,      for   the  events  of  the   revolutionary  war 
of    1S|S  \\   Ihe    reader  is    referred    to    the  artiol"     en 

Hungary  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.    in  }%49 
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Kossuth,  who  had  been  dictator  of  Hungary,  fled 
to  Turkey,  where  he  was  made  a  prisoner.  In  1851 
he  was  liberated  and  sailed  to  England,  and  after- 
wards to  the  United  States,  where  he  met  with  a 
most  enthusiastic  reception.  In  1852  b<  returned 
to  England,  residing  there  until  the  Italian  war  of 
1859  broke  out.  He  resides  now  at  Turin.  Many 
of  his  speeches  were  published  in  the  Europaischt 
Bibliothek  in  1860-70.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
137;  Vol.  XII,  p.  371. 

KK.YKKX,  a  fabulous  animal  said  to  have  been 
seen  in  the  Norwegian  seas.  Its  back  is  described 
as  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference;  it 
ris.s  from  the  sea  like  an  island,  stretches  out 
mast-like  arms  capable  of  dragging  down  the 
largest  ships,  and  when  it  sinks  again  into  the 
deep  causes  a  whirlpool  in  which  large  vessels  are 
involved  to  their  destruction;  it  also  makes  the 
waters  around  it  thick  and  turbid..  The  fable  of 
the  kraken  has  considerable  analogy  to  the  more 
recent  stories  of  the  sea-serpent. 

KRAPOTKIN,  Prince  Peter  Alexicvitch,  a 
Russian  anarchist,  born  at  Moscow  in  1842.  He 
was  aide-de-camp  to  the  military  governor  of 
Transbaikalia,  in  Eastern  Siberia,  in  1863-7,  during 
which  time  he  made  many  journeys  in  Siberia  and 
Manchuria.  After  studying  at  St.  Petersburg  from 
1868  to  1872  he  joined  the  most  advanced  anarchist 
section  of  the  International  Workingmen's  Associ- 
ation in  Belgium.  He  then  returned  to  Russia, 
took  part  in  the  Tchaykosky  conspiracy,  was 
arrested,  and  after  two  years'  imprisonment  escaped 
to  England.  In  1879  Krapotkin  founded  the'  an- 
archist paper  "La  Revolte"  at  Geneva,  whence  he 
was  expelled  in  1881.  Then  he  commenced  a  cru- 
sade against  the  Russian  government  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  press.  But  in  1882,  while  on  a 
visit  to  Thonon,  a  French  town  on  the  south  bank 
of  i  he  Lake  of  Geneva,  he  was  arrested  and  con- 
demned by  the  Police  Correctionnelle  at  Lyons 
to  five  years'  imprisonment  for  participating  in 
the  International  Workingmen's  Association.  In 
18S6  he  was  released  and  returned  again  to  England. 
Krapotkin  is  a  frequent  writer  and  able  lecturer 
on  socialistic  questions. 

KRASINSKI,  Zygmunt  Napoleon,  Count,  a 
Polish  author,  born  at  Paris,  in  1812,  died  in  1859. 
He  lived  at  various  European  capitals,  and  pub- 
lished many  volumes  of  patriotic  poems.  Among 
his  most  noted  works  are  Kiebosca  Komedia,  which 
furnished  the  material  to  Owen  Meredith's  Fool  of 
Time  and  Psalmprzypszlosci.  A  collected  edition  of 
Kransinski's  works  appeared  at  Leipzig,  in  1863. 

KRAUSE,  Karl  Christian"  Friedrich,  a  German 
philosopher,  born  at  Eisenberg,  May  6,  1781,  died  at 
Munich.  Sept.  27.  1832.  He  studied  philosophy  at 
Jena,  under  Fichte  and  Schelling,  and  qualified  as 
a  privat-docent  in  that  university  in  1802,  but  re- 
:d  in  1805  to  Dresden,  where  he  lived  till  1813. 
After  residing  for  a  time  in  Berlin,  lecturing  in  the 
university  there,  he  settled  in  Gottingen,  where  he 
lectured  on  all  the  branches  of  philosophy,  and 
drew  around  him  a  Dumber  of  enthusiastic  disci- 
ples. In  1831  he  removed  to  Munich.  Krause  is 
deservedly  ranked  as  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
German  philosophical  movement  inaugurated  by 
Kant.  The  most  popular  of  his  writings  is  his  ideal 
of  humanity  (  Das  Urbild  derM<  us, -hi,,  it,  I812),which 
ien  rendered  into  Spanish,  Italian  and  English. 
KRAUTH,  Charles  Forterfield  1*23  iss:-;.,  an 
American  clergyman.  In  1>4 1  he  entered  the 
ran  ministry,  and  was  pastor  successively  of 
Lutheran  congregations  in  Baltimore,  Wind 
Va..  and  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelpha,  and  in  L864 
became  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  in  the  last  named 
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city.  In  1868  he  was  made  professor  of  intellectual 
and  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  1873  was  chosen  vice-provost  of 
that  institution.  Besides  many  translations,  he 
published  Christian  Liberty  in  Relation  to  tit,-  Usages 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutherai  I  hurch  Maintained  a 
Defended  (1860);  The  Conservativ<  Reformation  m>A 
its  Theology    1872);   Ulrici's  L  1874); 

/;.  rh  1,  y's  Prinripl,  .<,  /',  ul 

and  ■  lotions     1874  ,  and    Chronical  of 

the  Augsburg  Confession  (1878j. 

KREMS,  a  town  of  lower  Austria,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  Krems  with  the  Danube,  47  miles 
from  Vienna.   '  Population,  11.042. 

KRONENBERG.  an  iron  manufacturing  town  of 
Rhenish-Prussia,  four  miles  south  of  Elberfeld. 
Population,  S,358. 

KROSSEX,  or  Crossen,  a  walled  town  of  Prussia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  42  miles  southeast  of 
Frankfort.  It  has  manufactories  of  woolen,  linen, 
leather,  and  earthenware.     Population,  6,786. 

KRUPP,  Alfred,  a  German  iron-worker  and 
steel-gun  manufacturer,  born  at  Essen,  in  "West- 
phalia, in  1810,  died  in  1887.  When  Alfred  was  14 
years  of  age,  his  father  died,  leaving  a  small  iron 
forge  shop  for  the  support  of  his  widow  and  son.  In 
1848  the  shop  was  taken  over  by  Alfred.  At  first 
he  employed  only  two  workmen.  Krupp  soon 
after  discovered  the  method  of  casting  steel 
in  very  large  masses.  After  this  discovery  the 
progress  of  his  works  became  very  rapid.  In 
1851  he  sent  to  the  London  exhibition  a  block  of 
steel  weighing  4,500  pounds.  But  he  was  able  to  cast 
steel  in  one  mass  weighing  200  tons.  Beside  rails, 
tires,wheels,engines,  and  all  kinds  of  cast-steel  work, 
Krupp  manufactured  principally  the  large  steel 
guns  with  which  the  Germans  did  such  terrible 
execution  when  they  besieged  Paris.  These  guns 
are  all  "built  up"  by  shrinking  steel  hoops  over  a 
central  steel  tube.  There  is  a  single  layer  of  hoops 
around  the  tube  for  guns  below  nine  inch  calibre, 
while  those  above  this  size  have  two  layers  of  hoops 
in  the  after  parts.  Some  20  years  ago  the  Krupp 
steel  guns  were  bought  in  large  numbers  by  all  the 
European  powers,  and  Krupp  had  to  extend  his 
works  time  and  again  to  fill  the  pressing  orders;  so 
that  now  over  20,000  workmen  are  employed  in  them. 
They  include  the  extensive  foundries  and  shops 
at  Essen  ;  the  coal  mines  at  Essen  and  Bochum ; 
several  iron  mines  in  Germany  and  Spain  ;  a  series 
of  smelting  furnaces,  and  some  branch  works  at 
Nerdweid  and  Layn.  In  1864  Krupp  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  letters  of  nobility  offered  him  by  the  king 
of  Prussia.  He  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
Germany,  and  did  a  great  deal  for  the  welfare  of 
employes  and  their  families.  But  he  kept  some  of 
his  processes  jealously  secret.  A  commission  ap- 
pointed some  years  ago  by  the  United  states 
Government  to  study  his  system  of  making  large 
castings  for  steel  guns,  tried  in  \ain  to  get  Krupp's 
permission  to  enter  his  works,  only  workmen  being 
admitted  to  his  great  foundries. 

Is  I '( 'KK\.  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  a  German  musi- 
cal composer,  born  at  Bleckede,  l.uneburg,  in 
1810,  died  at  Schwerin,  in  1882.  He  studied  music 
at    Berlin  and  published  there  his  firsi  opera,  I 

Flucht   nach   der  Schweiz,  which  was  a  su tss.    At 

Vienna  he  enjoyed  afterwards  considerable  popu- 
larity. In  1843 he  went  to  Paris, where  he  composed 
the  opera  /.■  Prii  ndant,  and  wrote  man]  pieces  of 
music  to  the  words  of  Heine.  For  some  lime  he 
was  chapel-master  to  the  king  of  Wurtemoerg. 
Some  of  his  compositions  were  gathered  in  !■■ 
Echos  del'  Allemagne,  and  Priedenshymne.  They  are 
noted  for  the  sweet  ness  of  their  melodies. 
KTJENEN,  Abraham,  a  Dutch  theologian,  born  at 
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Harlem,  Holland, in  182S,  became  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Leyden  in  1855.  He  was  a  thorough  student 
of  the  Old  Testament.  In  his  publication  enti- 
tled Histori-co-critical  Investigation  of  the  Origin  and 
Collection  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Covt  nantjue  criticised 
the  old  books  with  much  skeptical  research,  and 
was  himself  severely  criticised  for  doing  so.  After- 
wards he  wrote  his  Worship  of  Israel  till  the  Over- 
throw of  the  Jewish  State,  and  lastly,  his  Prophets  and 
Prophecy  in  Israel.  Since  1867  he  has  edited  the 
Theologisch  Tydsc 't rift. 

KUFIC  COINS,  the  early  Mohammedan  coins 
engraved  with  inscriptions  in  the  Kuflc  or  epigraphic 
Arabic  character,  as  distinguished  from  the  Neskhi 
or  cursive  writing.  A.  H.  76  and  77  (A.  D.  695-96), 
the  Calif  Abd-el-melik  issued  gold  coins  with  his 
own  image  instead  of  that  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror; but  the  representation  of  living  creatures 
being  opposed  to  the  law  of  Mohammed,  this  coin- 
age was  discontinued,  and  a  reformed  gold  cur- 
rency, engraved  solely  with  Kufic  inscriptions,  was 
inaugurated  A.  H.  77.  This  was  supplemented  with 
a  silver  currency  on  similar  lines  A.  H.  79,  and  the 
earliest  dated  copper  coin  appeared  A.  H.  80.  The 
names  of  the  Califs  first  appear  on  gold  and  silver 
under  the  Abbasis;  but  with  this  addition,  and 
sometimes  the  names  of  governors  and  viziers,  the 
gold  and  silver  currency  of  the  Moslem  empire  re- 
mained practically  unchanged  until  the  4th  cen- 
tury of  the  Hegira.  During  the  whole  of  this 
period  the  Arabic  character  on  the  coins  is  still  al- 
most universally  Kufic;  but  in  the  4th  century 
local  peculiarities  begin  to  appear,  and  various 
styles  are  developed,  which  may  be  termed 
transitional  Kufic.  Examples  of  these  are  seen  in 
the  coinage  of  the  Ghaznavis  of  northwest  India, 
and  still  more  marked  in  the  issues  of  North 
America  and  Spain.  In  the  7th  century  of  the 
Hegira,  the  Kufic  was  generally  superseded  by  the 
Neskhi  character  throughout  the  coinage  of  the 
Mohammedan  world,  and  attained  its  greatest  per- 
fection on  the  currency  of  the  dynasts  of  Granada 
and  Fez,  the  shahs  of  Persia,  and  the  rulers  of 
Delhi.  Kufic  coins  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
historian,  for  they  supply  him  generally  with 
the  names  of  kings,  governors  and  Califs,  and  often 
a  short  pedigree  of  their  ancestry,  together  with 
the  city  where  they  struck  the  coins  and  the  date  of 
the  issue. 

KUHNER,  Raphael,  a  German  philologist,  born 
at  Gotha,  in  1802,  died  at  Hamburg,  in  1878.  After 
studying  philology  at  the  University  of  Gdttingen, 
he  became  a  teacher  in  the  lyceum  at  Hanover, 
in  1825,  and  there  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
Greek  language  and  to  Cicero.  His  AusfuhrUclie 
Grammatih  der  Griechischen  Sprache  arranges  the 
syntax  of  that  language  on  scientific  principles  and 
marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  teaching  of  Greek. 
Kiihner's  Elementary  Greek  Grammar  and  his  Ele- 
mentary Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language  passed 
through  numerous  editions  and  translations  in 
Germany,  England,  and  America. 

KUNG-CHIN-WANG,  known  as  Prince  Kino,  a 
Chinese  statesman,  born  in  1833.  Being  emperor 
llm-Fung's  brother  he  was  in  1861,  when  Hin- 
Fung  died,  made  one  of  the  regents,  as  t  he  new  em- 
peror, Tung-Che,  was  then  only  7  years  old.  For  I  he 
suppression  of  the  Taping  rebellion  \\  hich  occured 
while  he  was  a  regent,  lie  availed  himself  Largely  of 
the  assistance  of  foreigners.  In  1866  and  again  in 
1869,  Prince  Rung  went  on  special  embassies  to 
Europe  and  America.  When,  in  1874,  he  concluded 
peace  with  Japan  after  the  Formosan  troubles,  he 
was  accused  of  having  yielded  too  much  to  foreign 
influence,  and  was  condemned  to  death.  Hut  on 
the  next  day  an  imperial  decree  restored  him  to  his 


former  high  office.  In  the  difficulties  with  France 
in  1SS3-84,  Prince  Kung's  conduct  gave  his  enemies 
again  an  opportunity  to  drive  him  from  power. 
This  prince  is  noted  for  his  steady  endeavors  to  in- 
troduce the  ideas,  methods,  and  inventions  of 
modern  European  civilization  into  China,  and  he 
has  largely  succeeded  in  so  doing,  in  spite  of  many 
hindrances  and  a  powerful  inimical  clique.  When 
General  Grant  visited  China,  Prince  Kung  enter- 
tained him  royally. 

KUNIGUNDE,  St.,  wife  of  Duke  Henry  of  Ba- 
varia, who  was  crowned  king  of  the  Germans  in 
1002,  and  emperor  in  1014.  According  to  legend  she 
vindicated  her  chastity  by  walking  barefoot  over 
hot  ploughshares.  After  her  husband's  death  in 
1024,  she  retired  into  the  convent  of  Kaufungen, 
near  Cassel,  which  she  had  founded,  and  here  she 
died,  March  3,  1040.  Pope  Innocent  III.  canonized 
her  in  1200. 

KUNZE,  John  Christopher  (1744-1807),  an 
American  clergyman.  In  177"  he  was  called  to  the 
Lutheran  congregations  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
from  1780  to  1784,  was  a  professor  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  then  accepted  a  call  to  New 
York  City,  where  he  labored  until  his  death. 
Among  his  published  works  are  Concise  History  of 
the  Lutheran  Church;  Something  for  the  Understand- 
ing and  the  Hea'i;  A  Table  of  a  New  Construction  for 
Calculating  the  Great  Eclipse  Expected  to  Happen 
June  16,1S0G;  Hymn  end  Prayer  Book,  for  the  I'se  of 
Such  Lutheran  Churches  ess  Use  the  English  Language 
(1795),  and  a  Catechism  and  Liturgy  (1795). 

KUPFER-SCHIEFER,  one  of  the  series  of  strata 
which  made  up  the  "Dyas"  type  of  the  Permian 
system  as  it  is  developed  in  Germany.  The  organic 
remains  are  abundantly  coated  and  even  replaced 
with  copper  ore,  which  has  been  extensively  worked 
along  the  flanks  of  the  Harz.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
X,  p.  351. 

KURNOOL,  Karnul,  or  Carnoul,  the  chief 
town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  in  latitude  15°  50'  north,  and 
longitude  78°  5'  east.  The  district  itself  contains 
about  7,470  square  miles.  The  country  possesses 
considerable  works  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 
Population,  956,068. 

KURTZ,  Benjamin  (1795-1865),  an  American 
Lutheran  clergyman.  In  1815  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  then  for  16  years  was  pastor  at  Hagers- 
town,  Md.  From  1831  to  1S33,  he  had  charge  of  the 
•'Lutheran  Observer,"  a  post  which  he  held  for 
nearly  30  years.  Among  his  works  are  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Religion  for  Children  (1821);  Sermons  on 
Sabbath  Schools  (1822);  Faith,  Hope,  and  charity 
(1S23)  ;  Infant  Baptism  and  Affusion,  with  Essays  on 
Related  Subjects  (1840);  Why  are  You  a  Lutheran} 
(  1847),  and  Lutheran  Prayer  Bool  (1856). 

KURTZ,  Johann  Heinrich,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Montjore,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Dec. 
13,  1809.  He  was  first  destined  for  a  commercial 
career,  but  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
theology  at  Halle  and  Bonn,  and  became  in  1835 
religious  instructor  at  the  gymnasium  of  Mitau,and 
in  1850  professor  of  church  history  at  Dorpat.  He 
retired  from  active  service  in  1870.  His  writings 
are  numerous, and. some  of  them  have  been  exceed- 
ingly popular,  as  the  Lehrbuch  der  Heiligew  Ge- 
schichU  L843,  L6tb  ed.  1883),  Biblische  Geschichte  mil 
Erlauterungen  (1847,34th  ed.  1882), and  Abriss  der 
Kirchengeschicjite  (1852,  llth  ed.  1886).  His  most 
important  books,  however,  are  those  devoted  to 
church  history,  his  Wandbuch der  Allgemeinen  Kir- 
chcngeschichte,  and  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte 
idierende, 
Ki'STKNI.A  ND,  or  LlTTOBAXB,  a  crown-land  of 
Austria,  consisting  of  the  principality  of  (ioritz  and 
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Gradisea,  the  markgrafdom  of  Istria,  and  the  town 
of  Trieste  with  its  territory.  It  lies  between  the 
crown-land  of  Carniola  on  the  northeast  and  the 
Gulf  of  Venice  on  t tie  southwest.  The -m 
mountainous  and  t he  chief  rivers  are  the  Isonzo 
and  the  Quieto.  The  soil  is  in  general  fruitful  and 
wine  is  extensively  made.  In  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts in  the  North  and  Northeast  tin-  breeding  of 
cattle  is  the  chief  industry.  Commerce  is  carried 
on  at  the  various  seaports.  Area  8,075  square  miles. 
Population,  647,943. 

Kl'YEKA.  the  Hindu  Plutus.  or  God  of  wealth. 
Be  owes  his  name,  which  literally  means  "having  a 
wretched  body,"  to  the  deformities  with  which  he 
is  invested  by  Hindu  mythology.  He  is  seated  in  a 
car  which  is  drawn  by  hobgoblins.  11  «  n-idence 
is  situated  in  the  mine's  of  Mount  Kailasa,  and  bis 
garden  is  the  abode  of  all  riches.  Xine  treasures, 
presumably  gems,  are  especially  entrusted  to  his 
care.    His  wile  is  a  hobgoblin. 

KWICHPAK,  or  Hwikiicak,  one  of  theoutlets  of 
the  Yukon.  Alaska.  It  is52  miles  long,  and  is 
broad  and  shallow.  The  Russians  also  give  this 
name  to  the  whole  river.  See  Brit  aim  ica.  Vol.  I.  p.  444. 

KYANITE,  or  Cyaxite,  a  mineral  of  a  blue 
color, a  silicate  of  aluminium. and  of  the  same  com- 
position as  andalusiteand  tibrolite.  SeeBritannica. 
Vol.  XVI,  p.  408. 


KYANIZING,  a  process  for  preventing  decay  in 
■wood  by  saturating  it  with  a  solution  of  corrosive 

sublimate.     The    process    is    named   from    its  in- 
ventor. 

KYLE,  James  11.,  United  States  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  a  clergyman,  born  in  Centerville, 
Ohio,  in  1854.  He  graduated  from  Oberlin  (Ohio) 
College  in  1878,  and  studied  theology  in  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.  He  was  for 
;i  5  oar-  a  teacher  of  mechanical  and  ci\  il  engineer- 
ing iu  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  studied  law  :  was  | 
of  a  church  in  Salt  Bake  City,  Utah,  4  years,  and 
was  an  officer  of  the  Utah  commission  :  was  a  , 
in  Ipswich,  S.  D.,  and  Aberdeen.  8.  D. ;  was  finan- 
cial agent  of  the  Congregational  College  at  Yank- 
3.  D.  In  polities  he  is  a  believer  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Farmer's  Alliance,  and  was  elected  a 
State  Senator  in  1890.  In  1891  he  was  elect*  <:  bj 
the  South  Dakota  legislature  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  succeed  Gideon  C.  Moody. 

KYEIE  EBEIS(  IN,  "Lord  have  mercy,"  the  only 
form  of  prayer  used  in  the  mass  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  which  has  never  been  translated 
into  Latin  out  of  the  Greek  of  the  early  church 
service.  In  the  church  of  England  and  in  the 
Protestant-Episcopal  church  service  it  is  the 
name  given  to  the  response  to  the  command- 
ments. 
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LAAGER-LABOR 


LAAGER,  a  South  African  word  meaning  an  en- 
campment more  or  less  fortified.  The  original 
laager  of  the  Boers  was  an  inclosure  formed  by 
drawing  together  several  wagons,  within  which  in- 
closure the  cattle  could  be  herded  at  night. 

LAALAND,  or  Lolland,  a  Danish  island  in  the 
Baltic,  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Great  Belt, 
36  miles  long  by  9  to  15  broad.  The  surface  is  re- 
markably flat,  and  the  soil  exceedingly  fruitful. 
Forests  of  beech  and  oak  cover  upwards  of  50 
square  miles.  Area  445  square  miles.  Population 
(1880)  64,420.  The  capital  is  Maribo,  and  the  larg- 
est town  Nakskov,  with  a  good  harbor  and  consid- 
erable trade. 

LABARRAQUE'S  SOLUTION,  a  solution  of 
chlorinated  soda,  liquor  sodse  chloralx,  formed  by 
mixing  the  solution  of  sodic  carbonate  with  that  of 
the  best  bleaching-powder.  It  is  used  as  a  disin- 
fectant. 

LABIATvE,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
containing  almost  2,500  known  species,  mostly  na- 
tives of  temperate  climates.  They  are  herbaceous, 
and  have  four-cornered  stems  and  opposite 
branches;  also  opposite  leaves  without  stipules, 
abounding  in  receptacles  of  volatile  oil.  The 
flowers  are  often  in  cymes  or  heads,  or  in  whorls, 
or  sometimes  solitary.  Some  are  used  in  medicine. 
Mint,  rosemary,  lavender,  sage,  etc.,  are  examples 
of  this  order. 

LABICHE,  Eugene  Marin,  a  French  dramatist, 
born  at  Paris  May  5,  1815,  died  Jan.  23,  1888.  He 
was  educated  at  the  College  Bourbon  and  studied 
law,  but  afterwards  decided  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  literature.  His  first  dramatic  piece  was 
the  popular  farce  M.  de  Coyllin  (1838),  which  was 
followed  during  the  next  40  years  by  a  series  of 
over  a  hundred  comedies,  farces  and  vaudevilles. 
He  collaborated  with  Gondinet,  Delacour.  E.  Le- 
goure\  Angier  and  other  dramatists.  Labiche  was 
elected  to  the  Academy  in  November,  1880.  Among 
the  most  important  of  his  pieces  are  Le  Clutpeau  de 
Paille  d  Italie  ( 1851) ;  L'A  fairs  ih  In  Rue  <!<•  Lonrrine 
(1857) ;  LesPetites  Oiaeaux  (1863) ;  I,«  '  'agnotte  (  1864) ; 
Le  plus  Heureux  des  Troii  (1870)  and  I. a  Cle 
(1877). 

LABLACIIE,  Luigi,  an  Italian  singer,  "born  at 
Naples,  Dec.  6,  1794,  died  there  Jan.  23,  1858.  His 
first  engagement  as  a  singer  was  at  the  San  Carlino 
Theatre,  at  Naples,  in  1812.  He  afterwards  sang 
with  much  success  at  Palermo,  Milan,  Rome,  Turin 
and  Vienna;  in  the, last-named  city  a  medal  was 
struck  in  his  honor.  From  1S3U  to  1857  he  sang  al- 
ternately in  Paris  and  London,  making  occasional 
visits  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Naples.  His  voice,  a 
deep  bass,  has  hardly  ever  been  equalled,  either  in 
volume  or  quality  ;  and  his  acting,  particularly  in 
the  characters  of  Figaro,  Don  Bartolo,  Don  Pas- 
quale,  Leporello,  etc.,  was  almosl  as  remarkable. 

LABOR  and  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS.  For 
the  general  history  ot  Labor,  see  Britannica,  Vol. 
.X  I  V,  pp.  165-175. 

The  terms  "labor"  and  "labor  question"  stand 
for  the  wants  and  demands  of  the  wage-workers. 
The  demands  are  directed  against  the  capitalists, 
the  employers  of  labor.  They  aim  at  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  profits  derived  from  labor,  the 
laws  of  ethics  and  economics  being  in  favor  of  such 


distribution.  The  labor  question  of  to-day  and 
social  science  are  nearly  synonymous  terms.  It  is 
the  broadened  and  deepened  intelligence  of  the 
working  people  which  has  widened  their  demands 
to  such  proportions  that  they  are  now  made  not 
only  to  their  employers,  but  upon  the  State  legisla- 
tures, the  United  States  Congress,  and  the  entire 
body  politic.  Under  the  present  system  of  compe- 
tition the  workingman's  wages  are  not  paid  accord- 
ing to  his  necessities,  but  according  to  his  capa- 
bility and  efficiency.  The  output  of  finished  work 
is  the  measure  of  his  pay. 

The  United  States  have  now  about  20,000,000  of 
wage-workers,  comprising  four  to  five  males  to  one 
female.  Any  stoppage  in  the  industrial  progress 
throws  out  of  employment  large  numbers  of  these 
people,  and  involves  a  great  loss  to  the  country.  A 
general  reduction  of  wages  at  any  time  produces  a 
similar  loss.  As  these  losses  bear  on  the  consum- 
ing power  of  the  country  they  affect  indirectly  all 
classes  of  inhabitants.  It  is  clear  that  the  best- 
paid  conditions  of  labor  in  general  mean  the  best 
economic  condition  of  the  whole  country,  all  other 
things  being  the  same.  Whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  a  large  proportion  of  the  great  number  of 
workers  is  subsisting  on  a  low  consumption  of  pro- 
ducts there  must  ensue  stagnation  of  industrial 
prosperity,  depression  of  employment,  cessation  of 
house  and  railroad  building,  etc.,  as  the  inevitable 
result. 

As  the  increased  intelligence  of  the  workingmen 
increases  their  wants  and  demands,  pari  passu,  and 
the  aggregation  of  large  numbers  confers  upon 
them  greater  power  for  enforcing  their  demands, 
the  wage-workers  of  all  free  countries  have  formed 
powerful  labor  organizations  during  the  last  20 
years.  But  each  organization  involved  only  the 
workers  in  a  particular  industry  in  a  particular 
locality.  There  was  no  cohesiveness  between  the 
several  organizations.  They  could,  consequently, 
have  very  little  influence  as  a  whole. 

In  order  to  give  them  greater  influence  the 
American  workingmen  have  built  up  a  centralized 
and  well-organized  association,  under  the  name  of 
the  "Knights  of  Labor."  (See  Britannica,  Vol. 
XXIII,  pp.  786-787.)  It  comprises  the  intelligence 
of  the  wage-earners  of  this  country,  and  is  radi- 
cally different  from  the  Internationals  of  Europe, 
who  are  imbued  with  the  principles  of  revolution- 
ary socialism,  communism,  anarchism  and  nihilism, 
and  cannot  free  themselves  from  such  principles. 
The  Knights  of  Labor  are  a  secret  order  under  the 
guidance  of  able  leaders,  who  comprehend  the 
labor  question  in  its  entirety,  and  seek  to  bring 
about  the  highest  results  by  legitimate  propa- 
ganda, instead  of  revolutionary  means.  They  are 
organized  on  a  basis  which  appeals  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  general  public.  Their  order  has  there- 
fore grown  rapidly,  not  only  in  numbers,  lint  also 
in  [lower  and  social  and  political  influence  as  well. 
The  platform  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  as  adopted 
at  Philadelphia  in  September,  L884,  proclaims  its 
desire  to  make  moral  and  industrial  worth,  not 
wealth,  the  true  standard  of  individual  and  na- 
tional greatness,  to  secure  to  the  workers  the  full 
and  equitable  share  of  the  wealth  they  create,  u  it  h 
sufficient  leisure  to   improve  themselves  and   their 
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families,  and  their  just  share  in   the   benefits   and 
pleasures  of  advancing   civilization.     In   order   to 
secure  these  results  the  Knights  of  Labor  demand 
that  each  State  shall  establish  bureaus  of  labor  for 
giving  information  of  the  financial,  moral  and  edu- 
cational condition   of  the  working   mass.-.     They 
demand  that  public  lands  be  reserved  for   actual 
settlers,  that  no  more  land-grants  shall  be  made  to 
railroads,  and  that  all  lands  now  held  for  specula- 
tive purposes  shall  be   taxed    to   their   full   value. 
They  demand  the  abrogation  of  all  laws  that  do  not 
bear  equally  on  capital  and  labor,  and  the  removal 
of  unjust  legal  technicalities,  delays  and  discrimi- 
nations in  the  administration  of  justice.    They  also 
ask  for  the  adoption  of  laws  that  provide  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  men  engaged  in  the  mining, 
building  and  manufacturing  industries,  and  an  in- 
demnification for  injuries  received  through  lack  of 
necessary  safeguards;  also  the  recognition,  by  in- 
corporation, of  trades-unions,  orders  and  such  asso- 
ciations  as   may    be    organized    by    the    working 
masses  to  improve  their  condition  and  protect  their 
rights.     They  demand  frequent  payments  in  lawful 
money,  and  the  right  of  a  mechanic  to  a  first  lien 
upon  the  products  of  his  labor  to  the  extent  of  his 
wages  in  full.    They  also  ask  for  legislation  which 
shall  abolish  the  contract  system  on  State,  National 
and  Municipal  works;  which  shall  provide  for  arbi- 
tration  between   employers  and  employes;  which 
shall  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  in  work- 
shops, mines  and  factories,  and  the   hiring  out  of 
convict  labor.     They  also  ask  that  a  graduated  in- 
come-tax be  instituted.    They  protest  against  the 
importation  of  foreign  labor  under  contract.     They 


demand  the  establishment  of  post-office  savings 
banks,  and  that  the  government  shall  obtain  pos- 
session, by  purchase,  of  all  business  relating  to 
transportation  of  passengers,  freight  and  intelli- 
gence. They  pledge  their  own  endeavors  to  secure 
the  introduction  of  a  co-operative  industrial  sys- 
tem which  shall  in  time  supersede  the  wage  system  ; 
to  secure  equal  pay  to  both  sexes  for  equal  work  ; 
to  lessen  the  hours  of  labor,  and  to  persuade  em- 
ployers to  have  all  differences  between  themselves 
and  their  employes  arbitrated,  in  order  to  render 
strikes  unnecessary  in  the  future. 

Most  men  can  endorse  the  aims  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  as  represented  in  the  above  platform.  It  is 
the  aim  of  their  leaders  to  seek  reforms  very  grad- 
ually, partly  by  the  ballot-box,  but  principally  by 
a  better  education  of  the  masses,  so  that  they  can 
fully  see  their  own  degradation,  and  also  get  the 
moral  stamina  to  lift  themselves  out  of  it  and  up  to 
a  higher  plane.  The  final  success  depends  upon 
universal  education  and  the  moral  rectitude  of  the 
laboring  masses.  This  is  what  their  energetic 
chief,  Mr.  T.  V.  Powderly,  fully  recognizes,  as  well 
as  that  success  will  be  attained  only  by  steady, 
slow  and  almost  imperceptible  development.  In 
the  end  the  adjustment  of  labor  difficulties  must 
rest  upon  the  general  recognition  of  human  rights, 
which  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  employers. 

The  first  Industrial  Congress  convened  at  New  York,  Oct. 
The  first  National  Labor  Congress  met  at  Baltimore, 
The  Knights  of  Labor  were  organized  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1869.    Congress  created  a  National  Bureau  of  La- 
bor in  1884,  and  this  was  erected  into  an  independent  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  in  1S88. 


Bcreacs  of  Labor  and  Labor  Statistics  in  the   United  States. 


Title  of  Bureau. 

Where  Located. 

When 
Organized. 

Chief  Officer.                    Title. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.. 
II  irt ford.  Conn 

Trenton.  N.  J 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Springfield,  111 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Albany,  N.  Y 

1885 
lsrti 
1872 
1S73 
1S77 
1878 
1876 
I B79 
1879 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1884 
1884 
1 885 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1SS7 
1890 
[890 
1890 

Carroll  D.Wright.   .       Commissioner, 

Horace  G.  Wadlin Chief. 

Bureau  of  1                   Statistics 

Bureau  of  Laboi  Statistics 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection... 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics   

Albert  S.  Bolles Chief. 

Samuel  M.  Hotchkiss     Commissioner, 
John  McBride Commissioner. 

1  ee  Meriwether... —    Commissioner. 

John  S.  Lord Military. 

William  A.  1'eelle.  Jr.     (  1 

Charles  F.  Peck.      .       Commissioner. 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  statistics. .. 

Lansing,  Mich 

Madison.  Wis 

Des  Moines,  la 

Topeka.  Kan 

Providence,  R.  I  . 

Lincoln,  Neb 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

Augusta,  Me 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Alfred  H.  Heath  Commissioner. 

11.  M.  Stark Commissioner. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

J.  R.  Sovereign Commissioner. 

Thomas  C.  Weeks           1 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics... 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  .                   

Bureau  of  Labor  3tal                  

Frank  H.  Betton    Commissioner. 

Almon  K.Goodwin...    Commissioner. 

Johu  Jenkin Di  put;  I  on. 

.1.  C.  Scaborough.. ,                            >ner. 
Samuel  W.  Matthew.       Commissioner. 
John  Lamb.                      I                 oner. 
John  W.  I.ackin Peputj  I 

Aberdeen.  S.  D 

Grand  Forts,  N.  1> 
Boise  Citv.Id 

Department  of  agricult  ire  and  Labor  . 
Bureau  of  Immigration,  Labor  and  Statistics 

H.  F.  Helgesen ' 

1'" 

In  Nebraska,  the  Governor,  and  in  Colorado  tl 
of  st  i  ■        ico         isionere 

i  ,ke  In  this  country  occurred  in  the  city  of  New 
Y'ork  in  1808,  when  a  number  of  sailors  struck  for  an  .' 

established   the  first  trades- 
union.    The  first  local    union    of  printer- 
be  ten-hours'  mo  an  as  early  as  1832,  among 
the' shipwrights  and  caulkers    in   New   England,  and   iwis  a 
failure.    President  Van  B  Buccesstotl 
movement  when   he  established   the  system  in  thi   G 
ment  navy-yards  in  1840,  i                 dent  Johnson  signed  the 
•lit-liours'  law.  for  the  benefit  of  Government  laborers, 

eight  hours  of  labor  c  aday'swork, 

pressly  stipulated  by  the  parties  to 
a  com  i 

v  stipulation  thi  iurs'  labor  constitute  a  day's 

work  must  in  mtracts  to  which  the  State 

orauv  municipal  corporation  therein  is  a  party. 

2—2 1 


But  in  the  case  of  drii  and  grip-men  of 

i 
sists  of  twelve  hours.    It    is   a    misdi 

Id  under  his  control,  either  as  wardT or  ap 
e,  to  require  such  child  to  labor  mon 
hours  in  any  one  day,  except  in  vinicultui  i  ultural 

pursuits,  orin   lone  ons. 

I  „  i  onm  01    labor  constitute  a   lawful 

reed. 
In  Hi;  i   legal    day's   work    in   all   me- 

chanical eni|  i  '    i  ins.  and  v  hi 

agreed;  does  l pi    to  sen  Ice  by  the  day,  week  oi 

or  prevent  .  er  hours. 

In  New  Mexi. Ighl  hours   ol  labor  actual' 

upon  a  i  '    day's  work,  I  i   Oi 

ed 
[n  Yoi  ate  a  day's  work  fi 

.  workingmt  ccept  in  farm  or 

tic  labor,  but  overwork  for  extra  pa;  ted.     The  law 
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applies  to  those  employed  by  the  State  or  municipality,  or  by 
persons  contracting  for  State  w  ork. 

In  Pennsylvania"  eight  hours,  between  rising  and  setting 
of  sun,  constitute  a  day's  work  in  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment for  longer  time.  The  law  does  not  apply  to  farm  labor 
or  to  service  by  the  year,  month,  etc. 

In  Wisconsin  in  all  engagements  to  labor  in  any  manufac- 
turing or  mechanical  business,  where  there  is  no  express 
contract  to  the  contrary,  a  days  work  shall  consist  of  eight 
hours;  but  the  law  does  not  apply  to  contracts  for  labor  by 
the  week,  month  or  year. 

In  all  manufactories,  workshops  or  other  places  used  for 
mechanical  or  manufacturing  purposes,  the  time  of  labor  of 
children  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  of  women  employed 
therein,  shall  not  exceed  eight  hours  in  one  day. 

The  following  States  have  laws  which  may  be  construed  as 
prohibiting  both  boycotting  and  blacklisting:  Dakota.  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nevada.  New- 
York.  Tennessee  and  Utah. 

The  States  having  laws  prohibiting  boycotting  are  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin. 

The  States  having  laws  prohibiting  blacklisting  are 
Georgia,  Illinois.  Iowa,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin. 

In  New  York  it  is  a  misdemeanor  for  any  employer  to  ex- 
act an  agreement,  either  written  or  verbal,  from  an  employ*!- 
not  to  join  or  become  a  member  of  any_  labor  organization,  as 
a  condition  of  securing  or  continuing  in  employment. 

Most  of  the  trades-unions  organizations  in  the 
United  States  were  represented  at  a  convention 
held  at  Columbus,  0.,  in  December,  1886,  when  a 
national  organization  was  formed,  a  constitution 
adopted  and  the  title  taken  of  "The  American 
Federation  of  Labor."  This  body  and  the  Order  of 
Knights  of  Labor  of  America  are  the  two  principal 
national  labor  organizations  of  the  United  Stales. 
Besides  the  encouragement  and  formation  of  trade- 
and  labor-unions,  and  the  establishment  of.national 
and  international  trade-unions,  the  objects  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  are :  to  aid  and  as- 
sist the  local  unions;  to  secure  national  legislation 
in  the  interest  of  the  working  people,  and  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion  by  peaceful  and  legal  meth- 
ods in  favor  of  organized  labor.  For  this  purpose 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  aids  and  en- 
courages the  labor  press  of  this  country,  there 
being  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  number  of 
labor  publications  in  the  United  States.  The  pres- 
ent headquarters  of  this  organization  are  at  21 
Clinton  Place,  New  York  City,  and  its  president  is 
Samuel  Gompers  of  New  York.  Some  of  theunions 
in  the  following  list  are  not  formally  affiliated  with 
the  Federation  of  Labor,  but  all  are  united  by 
virtue  of  a  common  polity,  and  are  agreed  in  ac- 
cording the  Federation  (lie  hegemony  of  the  labor 
movement.    (See  table  on  following  page.) 

The  "Central  Labor  Union"  of  New  York  con- 
sisting of  delegates  from  each  bona  fide  trade  and 
labor-union  of  New  York  City,  has  the  same  objects 
with  regard  'to  the  city  unions  as  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has -with  regard  to  theunions 
of  the  country  at  large. 

LABORDF.  Alex  imif.i;  Lot  is  Joseph  Comte  de, 
a  French  archaeologist,  born  at  Paris  in  1774, died  in 
1842.  After  serving  for  some  years  in  the  Austrian 
army,  he  went,  in  1800,  I"  Spain  to  explore  that 
country.  He  described  his  experiences  in  a  mag- 
nificent work  entitled  Vnijii.j,-  Pittoresque  et  llixim-- 
ique  de  I'Espagne.  Afterwards  he  published  Lea 
M'niii nil-nix  it,  In  Fi-iriin  ;  i'lii/uiji  Pittoresque  en  Aut- 
riche;  and  Versailles,  Anciens  ei  Modern.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  revolution  of  1830. 

LABORDE,    Leon    Emmanuel    Simon    Joseph, 

1  o .a  French  archaeologist .  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  I'aris  in  1S07,  died  there  in  lsii'.t. 
lie  was  educated  at  I'aris  and  Gdttingen.  He  trav- 
eled in  the  Fast  and  published  an  account  of  his 
visit  to  Lrabia  in  his  Voyageen  Orient.  Afterwards 
he  held  several  diplomatic  positions.  In  is  id  he 
published  Les  Anciens  Monuments  de  Port*,  lie  was 
curator  of  the  antiquities  at  the  Louvre  for  some 
years,  and  after  1857  director  of  the  archives  of  the 
Empire. 


LABOUCHERE,  Hexry,  an  English  journalist, 
and  M.  P.,  born  in  1831.  He  was  educated  at  Eton. 
He  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1S54  through 
the  influence  of  his  uncle  the  late  Lord  Taunton, 
and  was  successively  attache  at  Washington,  Mun- 
ich, Stockholm,  Frankfort,  St.  Petersburg,  Dresden, 
and  Constantinople,  and  sat  as  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Windsor  in  1865-66,  for  Middlesex  in 
L867-68,  and  for  Northampton  since  1880.  Mr.  La- 
bouchere  is  an  advanced  Radical,  and  one  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  most  energetic  supporters.  He  edits 
and  owns  "Truth,"  and  is  part  proprietor  of  t he 
"Daily   News." 

LABOULAYE,  Edoiard  Rene  Lefevre  (1811- 
1883),  a  French  author.  In  1842  he  was  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  law  in  Paris,  and  in  1S4°  became 
professor  of  comparative  legislation  in  the  College 
of  France.  In  1871  he  was  chosen  to  the  national 
assembly  for  the  department  of  the  Seine,  in  1S75 
became  a  life  senator,  and  in  1876  was  made  ad- 
ministrator of  the  College  of  France.  Among  his 
works  are  Political  History  of  the  Unitt  d,  States  (1855) ; 
The  United  stairs  and  Frana  I  L862) ;  Paris  en  Amir- 
ique  (1863);  and  Memoirs  of  Franklin  (1866).  The 
sons  of  M.  Laboulaye  will  give  the  library  and 
manuscript  lectures  of  their  father,  at  the  College 
of  France,  to  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

LABRADOR,  a  dependency  of  Newfoundland, 
and  under  the  administrative  supervision  of  the 
governor  of  that  island.  For  general  article  on 
Labrador,  see  Britannica,  Vol.  XIY,  p.  175.  The 
latest  official  reports  place  the  area  at  about  56,- 
000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  4,211.  In- 
cluded in  the  population  of  Labrador  were  609 
Indians.  The  statistics  of  trade,  and  productions, 
are  reported  in  connection  with  those  of  Newfound- 
land. The  governor  of  Newfoundland  and  Labra- 
dor receives  a  salary  of  $12,500. 

LACEBARK  TREE  (Lagetta  Lintearia),  a  tree 
of  the  natural  order  Thymelseacese,  a  native  of  the 
AVest  Indies.  The  inner  bark  of  the  tree  has  all 
the  appearance  of  coarse  lace. 

LACI1KS,  I. ache  (from  the  French  Idche,  lax,  in- 
dolent), a  law  term  signifying  negligence,  or  re- 
missness in  asserting  or  enforcing  a  right.  Where 
a  remedy  is  discretionary,  and  not  compulsory, 
laches  on  the  part  of  the  person  seeking  to  enforce 
the  remedy  will  prejudice  and  sometimes  defeat 
his  case.  In  courts  of  equity  the  maxim  is  "Equity 
aids  the  vigilant,  but  not  the  indolent."  Laches 
are  only  excused  if  the  party  is  laboring  under  a 
legal  disability,  as  insanity,  coverture  (.a.  feme  cov- 
ert, or  married  woman,  has  no  right  to  sue  in  her 
own  name),  infancy  (if  the  party  had  not  attained 
legal  majority),  imprisonment,  and  the  like.  No 
laches  can  be  imputed  to  a  State. 

I  LCHINE,  a  town  of  Quebec,  Canada,  situated 
on  a  railroad,  eight  miles  from  Montreal,  and  con- 
nected by  a  bridge  with  Caughnawaga.  A  ship 
canal  eight  and  one-half  miles  long  extends  hence 
to  Montreal  harbor  to  avoid  the  Lachine  liapidsof 
the  st.  Lawrence.  It  is  a  favorite  summer  resi- 
dence and  a  place  of  resort  for  pleasure-parties 
during  the  winter. 

1.  \(  'KAWANA,  or  Lackawannock,  a  river  of 
Pennsylvania,  rising  in  Susquehanna  county,  flow- 
ing southwest  and  entering  the  Susquehanna  at 
l'ittstoii.  Its  basin  is  a  very  productive  coal  re- 
gion whence  one-half  the  anthracite  coal  of  the 
Tinted  States  is  obtained.  Seranton  and  Carbon- 
dale,  important  mining  cities, are  the  largest  towns 

on   the   river. 

LACLEDE,  a  post-village  of  Linn  county.  Mo, 
ninety-seven  miles  east  of  St.  Joseph.  It  is  a 
grain  Bhipping  point  and  is  located  in  a  coal  re- 
gion. 
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Trades  Unions  led  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


Journeymen  Bakers'  National  Union 

National  Union  of  Barbers  

International  Boatmen's  Union  

International  Brotherhood  of  Iron  shipbuilders 

ation  Of    B'  "  

iwyers'  and  Nailers1  Union 

ii  National  Union 

Druggists'  Ware  Gl        Jo  !  I         

D 

Brotl  i   ;  l  Brakemen  

International  Bricklayers'  <&  Stom  masons'  I  nion 

lerica     

od  of  •  r'ca 

Aiiuil  -  I  -  and  Joiners 

hi  ulcers'  International  Union 

'  

National  '  ni persof  the  United  States 

1  Mine  Woi  

ol  Railroad  Cond       o  

Amalgamated  Society  ui  Engineers 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 

Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Engineers 

live  Union 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 

Furniture  Workers'  Union  of  America 

Flint  Glass-workers'  Union  of  Worth  America 

ss  Pressers'  Union 

Packers'  and  Sorters'  Protective  Union. ..., 

Table  Knife  Grinders'  National  Union 

Granite-cutters'  National  Union 

Hat-finisher-'  International  Association  of  N.  A 

Hat- makers'  International  Association  of  N.  A 

Silk  Hatters'  Association 

Wool  Hatters'  Association 

Hair-spinners'  National  Union  of  America 

Saddle  and  Harness-makers'  National  Federation  of  America 

Horseshoers'  Association  

Horse-collar-makers'  Union  

Iron-moulders'  Union  of  North  America  . .  

Amalgams  ion  of  Iron  and  Steel-workers 

Building  Laborers'  and  Hod-carriers'  National  Union 

National  Association  of  Machinists 

Metal  workers' Union  of  North  America 

Musicians'  National  League 

Nat: "mil  Pattern-makers'  League 

Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Decorators  of  America 

Piano-makers'  Union 

Operative  Plasterers'  International  Union 

Journeymen  Plumbers'  and  Gashtters'  Union 

International  Typographical  Union 

German- American  Typographia 

Quarrymen's  National  Union  of  America 

Sailors'  and  Firemen's  International  Amalgamated  Union 

Lasters'  Protective  Union 

Boot  and  Sb takers' International  Union 

National  Federation  of  Silk  workers 

Mulespi nners'   Union 

Stereotypers'  Union  of  New  Yotk  and  Vicinity 

Stone-cutters    

Switchmen's  Mutual  Aid  Association 

Tack-makers'  Union 

Journeymen  Tailors'  Union  of  America 

Brotherhood  of  Telegraphers 

Textile-workers'  Progressive  Union  of   America   

Mosaic  and  Encaustic  Tile-makei  -'  National  Union 

Elastic  Web-weavers 

W I  carvers'   Union 

Machine  Wood-workers'  International  Union 


Total.  1K.X9-90. 


Official  Add 


No.  of 

Local 
Unions. 


15(1  Nassau  street.  New  York  City 

a  street,  Toledo,  i 

227  Sprii  rk  City 

Til  Parade  si  reet,  Erie,  Pa   

1,005  N.  nth  strei  t.St.  Louis,  Mo 

171  Ulen  street,  Ne  .'.  1  ork  city  

'  l         I  avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.   Y 

I 

(ialesburgh.  111.,  E.  F.  O'Shea 

Cohoes,  N".  Y 

h  Elliott  PI.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  . 
P.  O   Box  884,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
226  W.  20th  street,  N.  j 
Fitch  Institute.  Buffalo.  N.  Y 
3,135  Ar  n  et,  Denver,  i  ol 

Titusville,  Pa  

Clin.  Building,  ColumDUs,  O 

t  'edar  Rapids,  [a        

238  E.  Twenty-first  street,  N.  Y.  i  itj 

eland*,  0  

Cincinnati,  0.  

68  Third  avenue.  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Cern    Haute,  Ind  

2d  street.  N.  N.  City. 
16  i       ■  Isior  Block,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
2,641  Salmon  street,  Philadelph        . 
Millville.  N.  .1..  W.  J.  Dummett  

mpton,  Mass  

Barre,  Yt 

■'.  r    l,-kis;rert.  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.... 

523  Snyder  ave.,  Phila.  Pa. 

212  Broadway.  New  Y'ork  City 

M atteawan,  N.  Y 

204  Frederic  avenue,  Baltimore.  Md. 
107  Chestnut  street,  Boston,  Mass 
367  E.  Sixty-seventh  st..  N.  Y.  City, . . 

918  Geiger  street,  Lousville,  Ky 

P.  O.  Box  388,  Cincinnati,  O 

Pittsburgh,  Pa  

26  Colony  street,  Boston.  Mass. 


Baltimore.  Md 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

1,314  N.  Fulton  ave.,  Baltimore  Md... 

New  York  City 

Pitt-burg.  Pa 

Newark,  N.J 

Indianapolis.  Ind ,... 

200  Worth  street,  New  York  City..     . 

Quincy,  Mass  

276  Spring  s1  reet,  New  York  City 

Box  219,  Lynn, Mass  

325  U  ashingtou  St..  Boston,  Mass. . .. 

759  Tenth  avenue,  N.  Y.       

Box  lis.  Fall  River.  Mass 

J.  Dean.  (Telegram  Oflicei,   N.  Y.  «... 

Box  J. 260,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

15  Pacific  avenue,  Chicago,  111 

Whitman,  Mass 

1     -.vetitli  st.,  New  York  City 

219  W.  Jefferson  St.,  Louisville,  Ky.  . 

Philadelphia,  Pa  

187  W.  100th  street.  New  York  City 

800  Linden  Btreet,  Camden,  N.  J 

30  Pitt  street.  New  York  City  .     . 
2,465  Arapahoe  street,  Denver,  Col... 


80 

22 

22 

30 

30 

30 

60 

26 

35 

375 

215 

215 

750 

38 

315 

315 

315 

245 
57 
401 
120 

240 
40 
94 
15 

11 
85 
13 

12 


5 

20 

'35 

269 

301 

60 

140 

35 

54 

36 

180 

67 

80 

204 

24 

28 

28 

16 

81 

75 


12 
107 
6 
112 
70 
25 
9 
5 
15 


Member- 


17, ■ 

1.500 

2.000 

15,000 
1,000 

1,000 

22500 

10,000 
3,500 

29,000 
6, 

21  00 

9,000 

3,000 

1,500 

1,800 

20,000 

52300 

::.  100 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

5,1100 

3,000 

40,000 

58,000 

12,000 

10,000 

1  i,000 

10, 

11,000 

14.(100 
6,000 

14,000 
7,000 

29,000 
3,000 
1,400 

12.000 

1 10 

in.in.to 
1,100 
9,000 

,700 
1,400 
7,000 

400 
17.000 

,800 
9,000 
Mil  in 

::iki 


1,000 


LACON,  a 'city,  the  county-seat  of  Marshall 
county,  III.,  on  the  Illinois  River  and  on  a  branch 
of  tlte  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad.  It  is  a  grain 
shipping  point,  contains  a  distillery,  a  shawl-mill, 

and  Hour-mills.  The  Illinois  River  is  navigable  to 
(his  point  l'i  'i-  s!  ramie  cits. 

LACONIA,  the  county-seat   of  Belkna] unty, 

N.  11.,  twelve  miles  north  of  Concord,  on  Winne- 
piseogee  River.  It  has  manufactories  of  hosiery, 
flannel  ami  cars. 

LACONIC.  The  Spartans,  or  Lacedaemonians, 
whose  country  was  called  Laconia,  systematically 
••ndeavored  to  confine  themselves  to  a  sententious 


brevity  in  speaking  or  writing;  hence  the  term 
has  been  applied  to  1  his  style. 
LACBOIX,  Paul,  a  French  writer,  better  known 
by  his  pen-name  of  P.  L.  Jacob,  Bibliophile,  bom 
at  Paris,  Feb.  27,  1806,  died  (here  Oct.  16,  1884.  He 
was  educated  at  the  College  Bourbon,  and  while 
still  at  school  began  in  prepare  editions  of  the  old 
French  classics.  It  was  in  the  field  of  the  histor- 
ical romance,  however,  thai  he  won  reputation  ns  a 
writer.  Besides  actively  assisting  in  more  than  one 
journalistic  enterprise  hewrote  romances,  plays, 
books  "it  history,  on  manners -and  costumes,  and 
mi   oibiiography,  and  edited  memoirs,  biographies, 
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etc.  His  most  valuable  productions  were  a  series 
of  works  on  the  habits,  manners,  customs,  costumes, 
arts,  sciences,  and  intellectual  condition  of  France 
from  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. From  1855'  Lacroix  was  custodian  of  the 
Arsenal  library  of  Paris. 

LA  CROSSE,  a  city,  the  eounty-seat  of  La  Crosse 
county,  "Wis.,  situated  on  I  lie  .Mississippi  River,  op- 
posite La  Crescent.  Minn.  On  the  Black  River, 
which  flows  into  the  Mississippi  a  little  to  the  north 
of  La  Crosse,  a  great  many  logs  are  floated  down 
and  here  converted  into  lumber.  This  makes  the 
town  an  important  lumber  distributing  center.  Six 
railways  center  here.  The  city  stands  on  a  sandy 
tract  and  is  spread  over  a  large  area.  Large  quan- 
tities of  grain  and  other  farm  products  are  shipped 
by  rail  and  river.  The  population  was  14,505 
in  1SS0,  but  amounted  to  25,053  in  1S90,  showing  an 
increase  of  72  per  cent,  during  the  intervening 
decade.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  195. 

LACUNARS,  or  Lacdnaria,  the  panels  or  coffers 
of  ceilings,  and  also  of  the  soffits  of  cornices.  They 
are  much  used  in  the  ceilings  of  porticoes  and  simi- 
lar structures,  and  are  frequently  ornamented 
with  paterce. 

LA  CYGNE,  a  post-village  of  Linn  county,  Kan., 
sixty-three  miles  south  of  Kansas  City,  on  the 
Osage  River.     It  has  superior  water-power. 

LADAXUM  ( Arab  ladun),  or  Labdanum,  a  curious, 
delicately  scented  resinous  gum  which  exudes 
from  certain  kinds  of  Cistus  growing  in  Crete,  Cyp- 
rus, and  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  used  in  fumigating, 
as  incense,  and  for  other  similar  purposes.  In 
Cyprus  at  the  present  time  the  gum  is  collected 
from  the  beards  of  the  goats  that  browse  among 
the  bushes,  a  custom  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 

LADY  CHAPEL,  a  chapel  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ("Our  Lady"), 
and  usually  placed  eastwards  from  the  altar  when 
attacned  to  cathedrals.  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  at 
Westminster  was  the  lady  chapel  of  that  church. 

LADY  FERN  (Anthyrium  filixfceminu),  a  beau- 
tiful fern  with  bipinnate  fronds,  common  in  moist 
woods.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  101. 

LADY'S  MANTLE  (.Alchemilla),  an  Old  World 
genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  of  the  natural  order 
Rosacea,  sub-order  Sanguisorbese.  The  Common 
Lady's  Mantle  (.1.  vulgaris),  abundant  throughout 
Great  Britain,  has  a  bitterish,  astringent  taste;  it 
was  formerly  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent. 

LADY'S  SLIPPER,  any  orchid  of  the  genus  Cy- 
pripedium.  The  corolla  has  a  large  inflated  lip 
which  resembles  a  slipper.  In  America  the  most 
conspicuous  wild  lady's  slippers  are  the  larger 
yellow,  C.  pubescens;  the  smaller  yellow,  C.  parvi- 
florum;  the  showy  C  spectabile;  and  the  stemless 
C.  acaule.  The  roots  of  tin'  first  yield  an  officinal 
remedy,  regarded  as  a  nervous  stimulent  and  anti- 
spasmodic. C.  barbatum  is  a  native  of  Java.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  sis. 

LA  FARGE,  John,  an  American  artist,  born  in 
1835.  He  was  first  a  draughtsman  on  wood,  then  a 
painter  of  flowers,  landscapes  and  portraits,  and 
then  a  decorator  oi  church  interiors  and  a  mural 
painter  on  biblical  themes.  His  most  notable 
works  in  church  decoration  are  the  interiors  of 
Trinity  Church,  Boston;  of  St.  Tl las's;  of  the 

Church   of  the   Incarnation,  and   of  the   Church  of 

the  Ascension,  New  York  City;  and  of  Trinity 
Church,  Buffalo.  Among  his  paintings  are  New 
England  Pasturi    Lurid,  I  I    Gray 

i   Snowy  Day,  The  Triw — ■   of  Love,  The  I  a  ' 
Pulley,  St.    Puul,    The    Wdif   Chen,    ?r  and   Si 
/.'■  auty. 

LAFAYETTE  or.CiiAMBERS  Couri  House, a  town, 
the  county-seal  of  Chambers  county,  A»     situated 


eighty-six  miles  not  Jieast  of  Montgomery.  It  has  a 
good  cotton  trade  and  contains  a  female  college, 
churches,  hotels,  and  a  newspaper  office. 

LAFAYETTE,  a  city,  the  county-seat  of  Tippe- 
canoe county,  Ind.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Wabash  River,  sixty-three  miles  northwest  of  In- 
dianapolis. The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  passes  by 
this  town,  and  five  important  railroads  intersect  it. 
Lafayette  is  the  seat  of  Pardne  University,  a  well- 
endorsed  State  institution  of  learning,  giving 
special  attention  to  industrial  training  and  scien- 
tific agriculture.  The  town  manufactures  farming- 
implements,  machinery,  wagons,  cooperage,  rail- 
way cars,  and  does  a  good  business  in  pork  packing 
and  the  shipment  of  grain  and  other  farm  products. 
Population,  in  1890,  16.407.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
XIV,  p.  201. 

LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE.  See  Colleges,  in 
these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

LAFITTE,  Jean  (1780-1826),  an  American  ad- 
venturer, who,  with  his  brother  Pierre,  established, 
upon  the  Island  of  Barataria,  a  colony  which  car- 
ried on  smuggling  and  a  species  of  piracy.  During 
the  war  of  1812  these  brothers,  with  their  band  of 
buccaneers,  became  temporarily  law-abiding  and 
did  good  work  for  the  United  States  Government. 

LAGAN,  Matthew  D.,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  a 
manufacturer,  born  in  County  Derry,  Ireland,  June 
20,  1829.  He  received  a  common  school  education; 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1843  and  settled 
in  New  Orleans.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
common  council  of  that  city  in  1867  and  1882, 
serving  as  president  of  the  body  during  the  latter 
year,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1S79.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat  and 
was  elected  a  Representative  from  the  second  con- 
gressional district  of  Louisiana  to  the  50th  Con- 
gress. In  1890  he  was  elected  from  the  same 
district  to  the  52d  Congress. 

LAGERSTROCMIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Lythrariese,  distinguished  by  winged 
seeds,  and  containing  some  of  the  noblest  trees  of 
tropical  forests.  Lagerstrcemia  Flos-Regime  or  queen's 
flower  is  the  Jarul  of  India,  a  magnificent  tree 
with  red  wood,  much  used  for  boat  building. 

LAGOON,  a  species  of  lake  formed  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  sea  or  of  rivers,  or  by  the  infiltration 
of  their  water,  hence  lagoons  are  sometimes  di- 
vided into  fluvial  and  marine.  In  some  eases  they 
are  dried  up  in  summer,  in  others  they  preserve 
throughout  the  whole  year  the  character  of  stag- 
nant marshy  pools,  and  in  others  the  sea  reunites 
them  to  itself  in  winter,  but  is  separated  from  them 
in  summer  by  a  bar  of  sand  or  shingle.  See  Brit- 
annica, Vol.  XIV,  p.  217. 

LAGOSTOMINyE,  a  sub-family  of  Chinchillidx, 
whose  only  known  species,  the  viscacha — /..  trichod- 
actylus,  is  a  characteristic  rodent  of  the  Pampas  of 
South  America.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  rat-like 
form,  but  with  a  bushy  tail,  the  lip  cleft,  the  fore 
feet  four-toed  and  the  hind  three-toed. 

LAi  i(  UTS  or  Laoidium,  a  genus  of  rodents  of  the 
family  Chinehillidx,  with  two  species,  /..  cui -in-i  and 
/,.  pallipes,  inhabiting  the  Andes  of  Chili.  Bolivia 
and  Peru.  They  have  long  ears,  long  bushy  tail, 
and  are  about  I  lie  si/e  of  a  hare. 

LAGRANGE,  a  city,  the  county-seat  of  Troup 
county,  Ga.,  seventy-one  miles  southwest  of  At- 
lanta, on  two  lines  of  railroad.  It  contains  a  furni- 
ture    factory,     banks,    churches    and    two    female 

colleges.    Populat  ion,  3,099. 

LAGRANGE,  a  post-village,  the  county-seat  of 
La  Grange  county,  Ind.,  forty-five  miles  northwest 

of  Fort  Wayne,  on  the  Grand  Rapids  A:  Indiana 
Railroad.  1 1  has  high  and  normal  schools,  churches, 
foundry,  bank,  pump  and  carriage  factories. 
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LAGRANGE,  a  town  of  Lewis  county,  Mo.,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  175  miles  north  of  St.  Louis. 
It  has  considerable  river  trade,  very  large  rolling- 
mills  for  turning  out  railroad-iron,  flour  and 
planing  mills,  tobacco  factories,  and  is  the  seat  of 
La  Grange    Bapl  isl  >  <  lollege. 

LA  GRANGE,  a  post-viflage,  the  county-seal  of 
Fayette  county,  Texas,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Colorado  River,  thirty  miles  northeast  of  Columbus. 
Steamboats  can  ascend  the  river  to  the  placi 

LAGRIMOSO,  or  Lacrimoso,  an  Italian  term 
used  in  music,  similar  to  lamentoso.  The  delivi  rj 
should  be  heart-stirring, but  five  from  mannerisms. 

LAHIJAN,  or  Lahajan,  an  important  trading 
town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Gilan,  close  to 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  thirty  miles 
southeasl  of  Reshd.    Population,  15,000., 

LAIS,  probably  the  name  of  two  Greek  courte- 
sans, celebrated  for  their  extraordinary  beauty. 
Theelderis  believed  to  have  been  born  at  Corinth, 
and  flourished  during  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The 
younger  appears  to  have  been  horn  in  Sicily,  hut 
came  to  Corinth  when  still  a  child.  She  sat  as  a 
model  to  the  painter  Apelles,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  stoned  to  death  by  some  Thessalian  women 
whom  she  had  made  jealous. 

LAKE  BUTLER,  a  post-village,  the  county-seat 
of  Bradford  county,  Fla.,  situated  eleven  miles 
south  of  Olustee.     It  has  grist  and  saw-mills. 

LAKE  CITY,  a  post-village,  the  county-seat  of 
Columbia  county,  Fla.,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
lakes  containing  excellent,  fish.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  a  Peabody 
School,  and  is  a  winter  resort  for  invalids. 

LAKE  CITY,  a  post-village  of  Lake  county, 
Minn.,  on  beautiful  Lake  Pepin.  It  is  a  wheat 
market,  and  has  manufactories  of  flour,  plows, 
and  wagons.  It  occupies  a  picturesque  site 
on  a  small  plain  between  the  lake  and  the 
bluffs. 

LAKE  FOREST,  a  post-village  of  Lake  county, 
111.,  twenty-eight  miles  northwest  of  Chicago,  on 
Lake  Michigan.  It  contains  Lake"  Forest  Univer- 
sity, a  female  seminary, a  boys'  academy,  churches 
and  elegant  residences.  Picturesque  ravines  and 
bluffs  diversify  its  site. 

LAKE  MALAR,  one  of  the  largest  lakes  in 
Sweden,  studded  with  upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
islands,  mostly  well  wooded.  Its  east  end  is  close 
by  Stockholm,  where  its  waters  are  poured  into  the 
lialticSea.  The  chores  are  adorned  with  cast  les, 
i hi  ry-seats,  and  villas,  including  the  royal  pal- 
aces of  Drottningholm  and  Gripesholm.  See  Brit- 
annica,  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  7;j6,7:;7. 

LARK  OF  THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS,  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  St.  Lawrence,  extending  about  forty 
miles  below  Lake  Ontario.  It  contains  the  group 
called  the  Thousand  Island-,  some  fifteen  hundred 
rockj  islets,  the  largest,  Wolf  Island,  measuring 
t  went  y-one  miles  by   seven. 

LAKE    VILLAGE,   a    post-village    of    Belknap 

mi  y,  X.  1 1.,  on  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnipiseogee, 

twenty-seven  miles  north  of  Concord.     It  has  rail 
road  shops, machine-shops,  a  foundry,  and  hosiery- 
mills. 

LAKSHMI,  or  Sri,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the 
goddess  of  good  fortune  and  beauty,  the  name  of 
the  consort  of  the  god  Vishnu.  See  Brahmaxism, 
iii    Britannica  Vol.  I  V,  p.  208. 

LAMAR,  la  .  ii  -  Qi  inti  s Cinctonatus, an  Ameri- 
can statesman,  born  in  1825.  In  1847  hew:;-  ad- 
mitted to  the  Georgia  liar,  and  in  1849  bei 
adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  hut  resigned  the  following  year.  He 
then  returned  to  the  practice  of  law  in  Covington, 
Ga., and  in  1853  was  chosen  to  the  legislature.     In 


1854  he  settled  in  Mississippi, and  from  1857  to  1860 
was  a  member  of  Congress,  During  l  he  civil  war 
he  fought  with  the  Confederate  army, and  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel.  In  lsci;  he  became  professor 
of  political  economy  in  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  in  1S72  was  again  elected  to  i  ongress. 
In  1874  he  received  a  reelection,  and  in  1877  bee  o 
a  United  Stales  Senator.  During  President  ' 
land's  administration  Mr.  Lamar  was  Secretarj  of 

the  Interior,  and  afterwards  bee:; an  associate 

justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Males. 

LA  MARMORA,  Alfonso  Terrero,  Marquis  de, 
an  Italian  general  and  statesman,  burn  at  Turin. 
Nov.  17,  1804,  died  Jan.  5, 1S7N.  He  was  educated 
at  the  military  academy,  entered  the  army  in  1823 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  of  artillery,  subse- 
quently visited  almost  every  country  in  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  military  study,  and  became  known 
as  a  zealous  reformer  of  the  army.  He  was  deco- 
rated for  distinguished  services  in  the  national  war 
of  1X48,  and  promoted  general  of  brigade.  In  1849 
he  entered  the  cabinet  as  Minister  of  War,  with- 
drawing in  1855  to  assume  command  of  the  Sardin- 
ian troops  in  theCrimea.  At.  the  close  of  the  wai 
he  was  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath  and 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  re- 
entered the  university  in  his  former  capacity.  He 
took  part  in  the  war  of  1859,  by  which  Lombardy 
was  acquired  by  Italy,  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Italian  army  in  1861,  and  became 
prime-minister  in  1864.  He  was  minister  to  Paris 
in  1867,  and  was  governor  of  Rome  in  1870-71. 

LAMBERTYILLE,  a  city  and  railroad  junction 
of  Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.,  on  the  Delaware  River. 
14  miles  above  Trenton.  It,  has  excellent  water- 
power,  running  cotton,  paper,  twine  and  spoke 
mills,  and  also  a  rubber-factory,  foundry  and  rail- 
road construction  and  repair  shops. 

LAMELLIROSTRES,  an  order  of  aquatic  birds 
including  the  flamingoes  (Phoenicopteridx)  and  the 
geese,  ducks,  swans,  etc.,  which  belong  to  the  Ana- 
tii.hr .  The  name  refers  to  the  lamellae,  in  the  beak 
(Lat.  rostrum).  Each  mandible  of  their  bills  has  a 
series  of  lamella  or  tooth-like  projections  at  its 
margin,  those  of  the  upper  mandibles  alternating 
with  and  fitting  into  those  of  the  lower. 

LAMOV,  or  Lomov,  two  towns  of  Russia,  in  Penza, 
on  the  Lomov  River.  Nizhnee  or  Nijni  Lamov 
("New"  or  Lower),  is  65  miles  from  Penza.  Popula- 
tion 4,526.  Verknee  or  Verknii  Lamov  (''Old"  or 
Upper),  is  68  miles  from  Penza.  Population, 
8,414. 

LAMMAS,  or  Lammas  Day,  the  first  of  August, 
the  festival  of  the  wdieat  harvest,  or  "loaf  mass." 
It  was  customary  to  offer  first  fruits  on  that  daj  in 
the  form  of  loaves  of  bread.  "Lammas  hinds"  wen 
lands  tilled  by  individual  occupiers  until  harvest 
or  lammas  time,  and  then  thrown  open  as  common 
pasl  tire. 

LAMPRIDIDyE,  a  family  of  acanthopterous 
fishes,  of  which  a  single  genus, Lampris,  is  known. 
Thegenus  is  represented  by  one  species — L.  hum, 
tin-  opah,  found  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean, 
See  Opah,  Britannica,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  777. 

LAMP-SHELL,  a  brachiopod  of  thegenus   Tere- 

bratula   and  allied   genera,  or  a  popular   na for 

the  whole  class.     The  name  refers   to  the  shape  of 
the  shell,  which  at  one  end  resembles  an  ancient 

lamp  with  I  he  wick. 

LANARK,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  county,  111., 
"1  miles  soul  hues  I  of  free  port.  1 1  contains  a  (I  jur- 
mill.  eh 'valors  ami  w  a  rehouses. 

LANCASTER,  a  post-village,  the  county-seat  of 
Garrard   county,   Ky..  in  the  "blue  grass"  rej 
It  has  a  tobacco  factory,  a  wheat-fan  ind  a 

high-school. 
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LANCASTER,  a  post-village,  the  county-seat  of 
Coos  county,  N.  H.,  on  the  Connecticut  River.  It 
has  a  paper-mill  and  several  starch  and  saw-mills, 
hotels,  churches,  and  is  a  popular  summer  re- 
sort. 

LANCASTER,  a  city,  the  county-seat  and  rail- 
road center  of  Fairfield  county,  Ohio,  on  the  Hock- 
ing River  and  the  Hocking  Canal.  It  has  a  State 
reform  farm  for  boys  in  the  vicinity,  a  fine  school- 
building  and  court-house,  flour-mills,  foundries 
and  manufactories.  Population,  8,297.  SeeBritan- 
nica,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  255. 

LANCASTER,  a  city,  the  county-seat  of  Lancaster 
county,  Pa.,  near  Conestoga  Creek,  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Its  streets  are 
straight  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Among  its  institutions  of  learning  are  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College  and  a  theological  seminary, 
both  under  the  control  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
Lancaster  has  a  large  trade  in  coal,  tobacco  and 
lumber.  Among  its  manufacturing  establishments 
are  several  cotton-mills,  breweries,  tanneries,  pot- 
teries, paper-mills  and  machine-shops,  several  iron- 
foundries  and  blast-furnaces.  It  is  the  oldest  in- 
land town  in  the  State.  Population,  32,090.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  255. 

LANCASTER,  a  city,  the  county-seat  of  Grant 
county,  Wis.,  20  miles  north  of  Dubuque,  situated 
in   a  fine  agricultural   and   lead    ore   region.     It 


contains  a  sash  and  door  factory  and  a  woolen- 
mill. 

LANCASTER  HERALD,  one  of  the  six  heralds 
of  England,  ranking  second  in  point  of  seniority. 
His  office  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Ed- 
ward III,  when  he  created  his  son,  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster. 

LANCASTER  GUN,  a  species  of  rifle  cannon, 
which  was  named  after  its  inventor  and  which  had 
a  bore  of  oval  section.  It  failed  during  the  Crim- 
ean war  and  was  superseded. 

LANCASTER  SOUND,  a  western  outlet  of  Baffin 
Bay,  in  74°  21'  N.  lat.,  connected  with  Boothia  Gulf 
on  the  south  by  menus  of  Prince  Regent  Inlet. 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  257. 

LAND.  See  Public  Lands  in  these  Revisions 
and  Additions,  and  Homestead  in  Britannica.  Vol. 
XII,  p.  122. 

LANDERNEAU.  a  small  seaport  of  France,  at 
the  head  of  the  harbor  of  Brest,  twelve  miles  from 
that  town.  It  has  linen  manufactories,  tanneries, 
candle-works,  and  carries  on  ship-building.  Popu- 
lation, S.003. 

LANDGRAVE,  a  title  of  distinction  borne  by 
certain  counts  of  Thuringia  and  Hesse,  in  the 
former  German  empire,  who  claimed  the  rank  of 
princes  of  the  empire. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  XIV,  pp.  272-278. 


Fig.l.— ISOLA  BELLA,  IN  LAGO  M.UHJIONE. 
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LANDSCAPE-GARDENING  is  the  improving 
of  grounds  by  laying  off  various  pleasant  walks, 
bordering  them  suitably,  and  covering  the  remain- 
ing surfaces  with  living  plants  which  produce, 
under  skillful  cultivation,  the  impression  of  natural 
growth,  ami  give  the  grounds  the  appearance  of  a 
beautiful  natural  landscape.  When  dwellings  are 
surrounded  by  extensive  grounds,  ami 
have  wealth  and  refined  tastes,  they  will  try  to 
beautify  the  grounds  by  laying  them  off  skillfully 
into  walks.  Sower  beds,  patches  <>f  shrubbery, 
groups  of  small  and  large  trees,  greensward,  ponds. 
.  and  rivulets,  utilizing  slopes  and  levels. 
natural  sources  of  water,  and  taking  advantage  of 
all  the  opportunities  presented  by  nature  for  adorn- 
and  producing  pleasing  effects.  The  first  re- 
quisite is  the  laying  off  of  walks  and  drives.  The 
second  necessity  is  the  providing  of  spaces  for  grass, 
.Mower  beds,  hedges,  bushes,  and  trees.  Next  come 
the  pools,  ponds,  brooks,  and  lakes,  which  must 
have  proper  outlets  and  inlets.  The  rockwork 
along  lake-shore,  brooks,  and  in  forest  patches. 
comes  last.  If  this  is  introduced  artificially  the 
iiand  of  art  must  be  carefully  concealed   and   the 

The  art  of  landscape-garden- 
ing obtained  its  first  great  im- 
petus in  the  construction  of 
the  "  Hanging  Gardens "  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  which 
gardens  we  know  were  built 
on  lofty  terraces.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans,  especially  the 
Romans,  spent  a  great  deal 
upon  their  gardens,  which,  from 
Pliny's  descriptions,  must  have 
been  very  tastefully  arranged. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire the  art  of  landscape-garden- 
ing declined,  with  all  the  other 
arts,  but  it  revived  again  in  the 
17th  century,  mainly  through  the 
taste  of  Cardinal  D'Est,  whose 
celebrated  gardens  were  made 
on  the  site  of  those  of  the  emperor 
Adrian,  and  adorned  with  the  dis- 
iovered  vases,  statues  and  other  ornaments  of  the 
imperial  pleasure  grounds.  "  Balustraded  terraces 
of  masonry;  magnificent  flights  of  steps;  arcades 
and  architectural  grottos;  lofty  clipped  hedges, 
wiili  niches  and  recesses,  enriched  with  sculpture, 
were  the  components  of  the  Italian  Style  of  gar- 
sr."  This  style  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  which 
-   the   gardens   of    /  A  barren 

rock,  without  an  inch  of  earth  on  it,  was  by  Yital- 
iano  Borromeo,  in  1671,  converted  into  a  paradise 
of  fertility  and  luxury  by  bringing  earth  from  the 
banks  of  the  I. ago  Maggiore  to  one  of  the  Bor- 
romean  Islands  (see  Britannica,  Vol.  IV,  p.  64). 
lie  built  ten  terraces  on  arches,  one  above  the 
other  to  the  top  of  the  Island  Isola  Bella,  on  which 

the  palace  stands.     These  terraces  I overed  with 

line  exotic  and  native  flowering  plants,  and  with 
groves  of  bay.  lemon  and  orange  trees,  interspers- 
ing statuary  in  rich  abundance. 

At  Monza,  near  Milan.  Italy,  the  royai  residence 
has  the  finest  garden  scenery  in  Italy.  The  park, 
shown  in  ground  plan  in  Figure  -.  contains  3,000 
acres  of  gently  varied,  fertile  land.  It  is  chiefly 
laid  out  in  the  regular  style;  but  contains  also  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  English  garden.  The  cu- 
linary, flower, botanic  and  fruit  gardens, orangeries 


work  made  to  appear  natural  and  in  harmony  with 
its  surroundings.       Small  cascades  and  other  fall- 
ing   v.  liters    add    greatly  to  the   beauty  of  a  land- 
should  not  be  omitted. 
After  the  laying  off  of  the  grounds,  the  wall 
drives  mils;  d  of  material  hard  enough 

to  stand  the  intended  use;  the  grass-plots  mi 

1  with  the  proper  seed,  and  the 
growing  gra.-s  must  frequently  be  cropped  off  in 
order  to  obtain  a  thick,  velvety  greensward,  a 
natural  carpel  for  the  lawn.  The  border  plants, 
fringes  of  shrubbery,  and  hedges  are  to  be  attended 
to  next.  The  flowering-plants  are  then  raised  in 
their  intended  beds  and  by  their  appropriate 
methods.  The  bushes  and  shrubs  are  planted 
single  and  in  groups,  as  it  may  appear  most  suita- 
ble for  the  particular  spots.  The  large  trees  should 
nowhere  be  thickly  crowded  together,  except  where 
their  shading  effect  is  the  object  desired.  Large 
trees  are  usually  best  interspersed  with  smaller 
trees.  In  all  this  work  the  main  point  is  to  retain 
the  interesting  features  of  the  landscape,  and  to 
preserve  and  improve  every  natural  characteristic 
of  the  site. 


tig.  2. 

and  hot-houses  are  all  good  and  well  managed. 
The  river  Lambro  b)  passes  through  the  grounds 
and  adds  greatly  to  their  picturesqueness  and  use- 
fulness, since  it  serves  to  irrigate  them.  The 
palace  (c)  is  a  very  large  building;  d  is  the  town  of 
Monza.  The  double  avenue  (e)  to  Milan  is  bor- 
dered by  tulip  trees,  magnolias,  melias,  robinias 
and  other  flowering  trees,  interspersed  with  ever- 
green and  American  oaks,  and  has  a  very  beautiful 
effect. 

The  Italian  style  of  gardening  made  its  way  with 
some  rapidity  over  Europe,  with  the  revival  of  art. 
But  it  was  quickly  altered  by  the  French  and 
Dutch  to  accord  better  with  the  character  of  their 
climates  and  more  level  countries. 

Gardening  was  first  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  in  Holland.  The  wealth  acquired  by  the 
Dutch  merchants  and  seafarers  enabled  them  to 
indulge  in  fine  country  residences  and  luxurious 
gardens.  They  imported  flowering  plants,  seeds 
and  bulbs  from  the  foreign  countries  they  visited. 
The  most  cultivated  Dutch  flowers,  as  the  tulip, 
anemone,  hyacinth,  narcissus,  etc.,  are  all  Oriental, 
and  came  to  them  mostly  from  Constantinople  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Bulbous  flowers  were  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  Holland  because  the  climate 
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and  soil  of  that  country  are  singularly  favorable 
for  their  cultivation.  The  Dutch  and  the  French 
landscape-gardening  are  characterized  by  sym- 
metry and  an  abundance  of  ornaments.  But  the 
gardens  of  Holland  are  more  confined  than  the 
French,  more  covered  with  frivolous  ornaments, 
and  more  intersected  with  still  waters.  As  a  speci- 
men of  the  Dutch  style  of  the  seventeenth  century 


we  represent  in  Figure  3  the  gardens  and  palace  at 
Loo  daring  the  time  of  William  III.  The  gardens, 
to  compensate  him  for  which  the  Hampton  Court 
gardens  in  England  were  laid  out,  are  a  work  of 
magnificence  and  great  variety,  yet  with  geomet- 
rical symmetry  of  design.  The  palace  (a)  ranks 
with  the  finest  in  Europe.  It  has  a  broad  green 
walk  in  front  with  a  double  row  of  oaks  a  half  mile 


-PALACE    AND    GARDENS    AT    LOO,    HOLLAND. 


in  length  ;  h  and  c  are  stables  and  coach-houses;  d, 
domestic  office ;  e,  orangery  ;  /,  fountain  ;  ;/,  lower 
garden ;  h,  upper  garden  ;  i,  the  king's  garden,  with 
a  large,  fountain ;  I,  the  queen's  garden ;  m,  the 
king's  labyrinth  of  clipped  hedges;  n,  the  queen's 
labyrinth   or    wilderness    with    fountains,   statues, 


walks,  etc. ;  o,  the  old  castle;  p,  the  fowl  garden; 
and  fj,  the  park,  containing  a  fountain  and  diverse 
long  green  walks,  nurseries  of  young  trees,  groves, 
and  canals,  besides  six  fish  ponds  on  different  levels, 
the  water  flowing  from  the  first  through  all  the 
others.    This  picture  of  a  Dutch  palace  and  garden 


Fig.  1— VERSA1LLE! 


is  not  presented  as  worthy  of  imitation  in  the 
present  age;  but  to  show  the  historical  develop- 
ment   of  landscape-gardening,  as   it    is  .1'   the 

must  magnificent  specimens  of  its  time. 

FBENCH    gardening    revived    W  it  li  Andre'  le  Not  re. 

who  lived  at  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  He  delighted 
in  long  clipped  alleys,  triumphal  arches,  richly 
decorated  parterres,  fountains  and  cascades,  wit  h 
grotesque  ornaments,   a    profusion  of   statues  and 


thermos,  anil  many  deep  grottos.  All  these  won- 
ders,  springing    up    in    a  desert-like   open  country, 

dazzled  and  enchanted  the  beholders  and  caused 

the  king  to  make  him  director  of  I  he  royal  gardens, 
to  create  him  B  knight,  and  to  commission  him 
with  tin'  improvement  of  the  gardens  of  the  Tuil- 
leries,  the  Champs  EUseos.  Trianon.  Xoiidon.  St. 
Cloud,  Chant  illy,  and  t  he  celebrated   Terrace  of  St. 

Germain,      England,     Sweden    and     all     Kurope 
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adopted  Le  Nitre's  manner.  The  gardens-of  Yer- 
Bailles  are  the  grand  effort  of  Le  Notre  and  the 
model  of  excellence  in  the  geometrical  school  of 
landscape-gardening.  In  Figure  4  we  give  a  rep- 
resentation of  these  gardens,  showing  numerous 
orange  trees  which  are  ser  out  in  favorable 
.Veather,  some  of  these  trees   being  as  much   as  30 


.y 


Fig.  5 — GARDENS    AT    KI'INAL. 

/eat  high.    Tlie  English  poel  Graj  was  struck  with 

the  splendor  of  these  gardens  when  filied  with  com- 
pany, and  when  the  water-works  were  in  full  action  ; 
and  the  German  physician,  G.  A.  Agricola  said: 
"When  I  reflect  on  Versailles  and  what  I  have  seen 
there,  I  think  I  had  a  foretaste  of  paradise." 


The  modern  English  St-il:  of  landscape-garden- 
ing was  created  by  Bridgeman  and  Kent.  William 
Knit  especially  vindicated  the  natural  style  against 
the  artificial,  and  rejected  entirely  the  mathemat- 
ical symmetry  of  ground-plan  then  in  vogue  for 
laying  out  gardens.  ;See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV,  p. 
tn  "Nature,  not  art,  must  be  the  model  of  the 
landscape-gardener,"  he  said.  The  straight  lines 
and  stiff  terraces  of  the  ancient  style  were  succeeded 
by  flowing  lines  and  wide  smooth  lawns  and  slopes  ; 
the  formal  avenues  and  geometrical  clumps  in 
which  trees  had  been  arranged  were  succeeded  by 
pleasing  curves  and  an  irregularity  of  grouping 
that  relieved  the  eye  and  beautified  the  scene. 
This  idea  made  its  way  but  slowly,  especially  since 
Kent  insisted  on  doing  away  with  the  wal  - 
boundaries  and  their  replacement  by  light  fences. 
Kent  was  a  landscape  painter ;  walls  around  parks 
and  gardens  were  an  abomination  in  his  eyes. 
This  style  was  gradually  introduced  in  France  as 
well  as  England. 

The  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  of  M.  Doublat 
at  Epinal,  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest 
specimen  of  English  gardening  in  France.  Their 
great  merits  depend  more  on  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  situation  and  of  thesurrounding'scenery  than 
on  the  exercise  of  any  style  of  art.  M.  Doublat's 
grounds  are  shown  in  Figure  5.  They  consist  of  a 
rocky  hill  a  .  rising  abruptly  from  the  town  of 
Epinal  to  the  height  of  400  feet,  and  stretching 
away  to  the  east  for  a  mile  in  the  form  of  a  narrow 
ridge,  gradually  declining  till  it  terminates  in  the 
valley  of  the  Moselle;  bb  is  the  town  of  Epinal.  It 
embraces  the  hill  on  three  sides,  c  is  the  mansion  ; 
d  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Epinal,  on  a  high  rock; 
e  the  moat,  filled  with  water;  /  are  broad  "terraced 
walls  planted  with  fruit-trees  and  vines:  j;  ter- 
raced kitchen-gardens.  >  is  a  public  road  which  in- 
tersects the  grounds:  1:1:  is  the  grand  drive  which 
crosses  the  public  road  on  a  bridge  (/).  On  tracing 
this  drive  we  find  that  it  is  very  ingeniously  con- 
trived for  going  and  returning  over  the  same 
bridges,  and  also  for  combining  the  greatest  length 
with  the  greatest  variety  of  line. 

The  gardening  of  Germany,  as  compared  with 
that  of  Great  Britain,  is,  on  the  whole,  inferior  in 
the  splendor  of  its  productions:  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less pursued  in  Germany  with  greater  ardor  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  If 
there  are  no  gardens  in  Germany  in  the  natural 
style  equal  to  the  parks  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  not 
for  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  in 
laying  them  out  tastefully,  but  attributable  more 
to  the  severity  of  their  winters,  the  scarcity  i 
gravel  for  walks,  and  the  economical  el 
practiced  in  their  country.  Yet  there  are  good 
botanic  and  pleasure  gardens  at  Munich,  Bavaria; 
at  Ludwigsburg,  Wurtemberg;  at  Scbwetzingen 
and  Carlsruhe.  Baden  :  at  Wilhelmshohe,  II 
tassel ;  at  Berlin,  Prussia,  etc.  The  French  styl» 
has  prevailed  in  Germany  from  the  earliest  period. 
This  is  especially  seen  from  Figures  6  and  7.  which 
represent  the  garden  or  park  in  the  center  of  Carls- 
rune.  Figure  7  is  the  palace  (marked  a  in  Figure 
6).  It  is  noted  for  having  the  wings  at  oblique 
angles  with  the  main  building.     The  circle  (6)  in 

_  re  6  is  the  promenade.  In  its  center  (i 
tower  which  commands  a  fine  view  over  the  entire 
park.  The  whole  place  is  a  natural  forest  of  pines 
and  oaks,  pierced  with  thirty-two  avenues,  all  radi- 
ating from  the  central  tower:  d  are  flower  and 
kitchen-gardens;  >.  the  town,  which  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  size  since  the  park  was  laid  out  the 
present  extent  of  the  city  of  Carlsruhe  can  be  seen 
in  Britannica.  Vol.  V.  p.  Ill',  together  with  the 
recent  alterations    in  the   Schlossgarten).     In   the 
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rres  <>l  the  [iark  there  are  now  many  open 
lawns,  varied  by  groups  of  trees.  A  great  many 
exotics,    especially    evergreens,  have   lately   been 


introduced  along  the  alleys  and  walks.  Here  the 
hemlock  spruce,  Norway  spruce,  silver  fir,  Wey- 
mouth   pine   and   arbor   vita;   have   an   admirable 


Fig.  6— CAKL.SRIHK    GARDEN'S 


effect.  Except  in  front  of  the  palace,  there  are 
few  grades  of  turf ;  there  is  consequently  very  little 
mowing  and  no  clipping  of  hedges  needed.    These 


grounds,  which  are  at  all  times  open  to  the  public, 
are  rendered  the  more  agreeable  during  the  sum- 
mer season  by  a  good  band  of  music  which  peram- 


Fig.  7— CARLSRUHE  PALACE. 


bulates  the  grounds  and  is  heard,  with  short  inter- 
vals, from  morning  till  night. 

The  Germans  have  now  ceased  to  follow  the 
French  style  of  landscape-gardening.  This  is 
shown  in  Figure  8,  which  gives  a  plan  view  of  the 
botanic   garden   in   Berlin,   Prussia.     It   resembles 


the  natural  English  style  much  more  than  the  geo- 
metrical symmetry  of  the  French,  The  letters  in 
the  figure  nave  the  following  meaning  :  a,  entrance; 
/>,  otliees  and  lodgings  for  workmen  ;  c,  d,  e,f,  h,  >.  /'. 
hot-houses  for  small  and  for  large  plants;  /.  in,  n, 
greenhouses   and  conservatories;   o,    hot-beds   for 
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raising  seeds;  p,  structure  for  twining  plants;  q, 
compost  ground;  rr,  places  for  under-shrubs,  hardy 
perennials  and  biennials;  s,  place  for  annuals;  t, 
place  for  water  and  bog  plants;  u,  place  for  setting 


Fig.   8— BOTANIC   GARDENS   IN    BERLIN. 

out  the  greenhouse  plants  during  summer;  v,  road 
Berlin  Co  Potsdam.  This  garden  contains 
a  specimen  of  the  fan-palm,  eamierops  humilis, 
18  feet  high,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  experi- 
ment cited  by  Linnseus  as  a  proof  of  his  sexual  sys- 


tem of  botany.     This  specimen  is  supposed  to  be 
171  years  old.     Linnaeus  called  it  Phi  ilifera; 

but  this  mistake  was  afterwards  corrected. 

In  America  the  art  of  landscape-gardening  has 
as  yet  made  rather  slow  progress.  But  I 
of  wealth  since  the  close  of  our  civil  war,  and  the 
accompanying  development  of  the  artistic  taste  in 
painting,  sculpture  and  allied  branches,  have  . 
an  impetus  to  this  art  which  promises  to  bring  it 
very  soon  to  the  level  with  the  best  works  in 
Europe.  Some  cemeteries  and  the  public  parks  of 
our  cities  have  up  to  this  time  been  the  main  fields 
for  its  exercise.  The  climate  and  other  conditions 
of  America  will  modify  the  art  to  some  extent. 
Yet  we  hope,  and  have  reason  to  expert  from  the 
laying  out  of  the  Central  Park  (see  Parks  in  these 
Revisions  and  Additions)  and  of  the  several  other 
parks  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Phila- 
delphia. Chicago,  etc.,  that  the  natural  English 
style,  with  its  gentle  flowing  lines,  will  ultimately 
predominate  over  the  stiff,  geometrical  Dutch  and 
French  styles  of  landscape-gardening  in  this 
country. 

LANDSTURM,  in  Germany,  Austria,  etc.,  that 
part  of  the  reserve  force  consisting  of  men  who  do 
not  belong  either  to  the  standing  army,  the  navy, 
or  the  Landwehr.  It  is  called  out  and  organized  to 
the  extent  required  when  the  country  is  threatened 
by  a  hostile  invasion. 

"LANE,  James  Henry  (1814-1866),  an  American 
politician,  born  at  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  in  1814.  In 
1840  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1846  he  en- 
listed in  an  Indiana  regiment,  of  which  he  was 
soon  made  colonel.  At  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista 
Lane  commanded  a  brigade.  In  1848  he  was 
elected  lieutenant-governor  of  Indiana.  From  1853 
till  1855  he  was  a  representative  in  Congress,  hav- 
ing been  chosen  as  a  Democrat.  There  he  voted 
for  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  that  is,  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  compromise.  After  moving  to  Kan- 
sas, in  1855,  Lane  took  an  active  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  State  government  there.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  Free-soil  party.  As  such  he  presided 
over  both  the  Topeka  and  the  Leavenworth  consti- 
tutional conventions.  The  free-state  forces  elected 
him  major-general,  as  he  was  most  active  in  driv- 
ing out  the  "border  ruffians."  In  1858  he  shot  a 
neighbor  dead  in  a  quarrel  about  a  well.  He  was 
tried  for  murder,  but  acquitted  of  the  charge. 
When  Kansas  was  admitted  as  a  State  of  the 
Union,  Lane  was  elected  United  States  Senator. 
He  served  on  the  committees  of  Indian  affairs  and 
agriculture.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  for  a 
time  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  In  1865  he 
was  reelected  for  the  United  States  Senate.  But 
in  the  following  year,  when  on  his  way  home.  In- 
had  an  attack  of  paralysis,  ami  committed  suicide 
at  Leavenworth  on  July  11,  1S66. 

LANKSBOIinfGII,  a  town  of  Fillmore  county, 
Minn.,  50  miles  southwest  of  La  Crosse.  Wis.  It 
contains  a  newspaper  office,  churches,  a  bank,  a 
high-school  and  various  manufactories. 

LANG,  Andrew,  an  English  writer,  burn  at  Sel- 
kirk in  1844.  and  educated  at  Edinburgh  Academy, 
St.  Andrews  University  and  Ballio]  I  Liege,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  graduated  first-class  in  classics. 
Engaging  in  literature,  he  soon  became  known  as 
one  of  the  busiest  as  well  as  one  of  the  brightest 
writers  in  the  world  of  London  journalism.  His 
Ballades  in  Blvn  China  1881  .  brought  him  into 
prominent  notice,  and  his  subsequent  works,  espe- 
cially Helen  of  Troy,  Rhymes  a  Ip  modi   and  ' 

1  his  reputation.  He  is 
joint  translator  with  Professor  Britcher  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  with  Mr.  Myers  and  Mr.  Leaf  of  the 
Iliad.    Mr.   Lang   was   in    1888  appointed   Giffard 
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Lecturer  on  natural  religion  at  St.  Andrews  Uni- 
versity. His  recent  works  include  The  Gobi  of 
Fairnilee,  Lost  Leaders  and  Prince  Prigio;  he  has 
also  edited  the  Blue  Fairy  Tale  Book  and  the  -Red 
Fairy  Tale  Book.  In  1890  he  wrote,  in  collaboration 
n  ith  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  The  World's  Desire. 

LANG,  John  Dunmore,  an  Australian  clergyman 
and  statesman,  born  at  Greenock,  Scotland,  in  1799, 
died  at  Sidney,  Australia,  in  1878.  After  being  or- 
dained by  the  Presbytery  of  Irvine,  Lang  went  to 
Australia  in  1823  as  the  first  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  There  he  was  repeatedly  elected  to 
the  legislative  assembly,  and  assisted  in  securing 
the  independence  of  Victoria  and  Queensland  from 
New  South  Wales.  He  also  worked  for  the  union 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Australia,  and  was 
active  in  founding  the  Australian  Presbyterian 
College,  of  which  he  was  made  principal.  Lang 
published  The  History  of  New  South  Wales  (1834), 
and  similar  works  on  the  other  Australian  colonies. 

LANGDON,  John,  an  American  statesman,  born 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  1L,  in  1739,  died  there  in  1819. 
He  engaged  in  mercantile  business  there  till  17/4, 
when  he  secured  the  ordnance  stores  of  Fort 
William  and  Mary  in  Portsmouth  harbor  for  the 
colonists.  In  1775  he  was  elected  to  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  and  in  1776  he  became  a  navy  agent. 
In  1777,  while  he  was  speaker  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire assembly,  and  means  were  needed  for  equip- 
ping Gen.  Stark's  brigade,  Langdon  gave  all  his 
money,  pledged  his  silver  plate,  and  subscribed  the 
proceeds  of  70  hogsheads  of  tobacco  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  commanded  a  company  in  the  brigade 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Stillwater.  In  1779 
he  presided  in  the  New  Hampshire  convention,  and 
in  1787  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  at  Phil- 
adelphia which  framed  the  constitution  of  the 
Cnited  States.  In  1788  he  became  governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  in  the  nest  year  he  was 
elected  United  States  Senator,  holding  office  till 
1801,  when  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Senate. 
From  1805  till  1812,  with  the  exception  of  one  year, 
Langdon  was  governor  of  New  Hampshire. 

LANGE,  Johann  Peter,  a  German  theologian, 
born  at  Sonnborn,  near  Elberfeld,  in  1802,  died  at 
Bonn  in  1884.  After  studying  theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn,  he  became  pastor  in  several  Ger- 
man places  until  1841,  when  he  was  called  to  Zurich 
as  professor  of  church  history  and  dogmatics.  In 
1854  he  was  made  professor  of  theology  at  Bonn, 
and  in  I860  he  became  counsellor  of  the  consistory. 
His  great  Bibelwerk,  a  commentary  on  the  Bible, 
has  given  him  extensive  and  deserved  fame. 
Lange's  other  theological  works  comprise  Das  Leben 
/esu,  a  refutation  of  Strauss;  Die  Christliche  Dog- 
matik,  and  Das  Apostolische  Zeitalter. 

LANGEVIN,  Sir  Hector  Louis,  a  Canadian 
statesman,  born  at  Quebec  in  1826.  After  studying 
law  he  was  admitted  to  the  Canadian  bar  in  1850. 
and  became  a  Queen's  counsel  in  isii4.  For  one 
term  he  was  mayor  of  Quebec,  but  for  several 
terms  lie  served  as  representative  in  the  Dominion 
Parliament.  From  1864  till  1865  he  was  solicitor- 
general  for  Lower  Canada,  and  from  1865  till  1867 
he  was  postmaster-general.  In  the  last-named 
year  he  became  secretary  of  state  for  Canada, 
which  portfolio  he  retained  until  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  public  works  in  1869.  In  1S7S  he  be- 
came postmaster-general  again,  and  in  the  next 
year  again  minister  of  public  works.  Langevin  is 
a  Conservative  in  polities.  He  wrote  Li  Canada, 
sea  institutions,  and  Droit  administratif.ov  maim,!  des 
paroisses  etfabriques;  also  Report  on  British  Colum- 
bia (1872). 

LANGHOLM,  a  market-town  of  Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland,  at   the  junction  of  the  Hues  and  Waii- 


chope  Waters  with  the  Esk,  23  miles  south-south- 
west of  Hawick,  and  22  miles  north  of  Carlisle.  In 
1890  Thomas  Hope,  a  New  York  merchant  and 
native  of  Langholm,  left  $400,000  to  found  a  hos- 
pital here.  On  the  site  of  the  town  the  Douglases 
were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Arkinholm  (1455). 
Population  in  1881,  4,209. 

LANGSTON,  John  Mercer,  an  American  lawyer 
and  educator,  born  in  Louisa  county,  Va.,  in  1829. 
By  birth  he  was  a  slave,  but  was  emancipated  in 
childhood.  He  studied  theology  at  Oberlin  in  1853, 
and  afterwards  he  studied  law.  From  1854  till  1869 
he  practiced  law  in  Ohio.  In  1869  he  was  made 
professor  of  law  in  Howard  University,  Washing- 
ton. In  1873  he  became  dean  of  the  faculty  of  the 
law  department  of  the  university.  From  1877  till 
1885  Langston  was  United  States  minister  and  con- 
sul-general in  Hayti.  After  his  return  to  this 
country  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  normal 
and  collegiate  institute  in  Petersburg.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  volume  of  selected  addresses  entitled 
Freedom  and  Citizenship  (1883),  and  has  published 
many  papers  on  political,  biographical,  literary  and 
scientific  subjects. 

LANGUAGES.  The  number  of  spoken  languages 
in  the  world  is  estimated  at  a  little  more  than 
1,000.  The  number  of  written  languages  is  much 
smaller.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
and  the  American  Bible  Society  up  to  Jan.  1,  1891, 
had  printed  and  circulated  the  Bible,  or  portions 
thereof,  in  291  different  languages  and  dialects. 
Samples  of  213  of  these  are  printed  on  pages  263- 
278  of  Vol.  I  of  these  Revisions  and  Additions.  For 
general  article  on  Languages,  see  Philology,  in 
Britannica,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  765-790. 

LANIER,  Sidney,  an  American  poet,  born  at 
Macon,  Ga..  in  1842,  died  at  Lynn,  N.  C.,  in  1881. 
He  graduated  at  Oglethorpe  College,  Midway,  Ga., 
in  1860.  In  the  next  year  he  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate service,  and  took  part  in  the  seven  days' 
fighting  near  Richmond.  In  1863,  while  in  com- 
mand of  a  blockade-runner,  Lanier  was  captured 
and  for  five  months  was  kept  imprisoned  at  Point 
Lookout,  Fla.  This  experience  he  afterward  pic- 
tured in  a  novel  entitled  Tiger  Lilies.  After  being 
clerk,  school-teacher  and  lawyer  in  turn,  he  settled 
in  Baltimore  in  1S77,  and  delivered  lectures  on 
English  literature.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  lec- 
turer on  this  subject  in  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Of  his  many  writings  we  mention  Science  of  English 
Verse;  Florida,  its  Scenery,  Climati  and  History; 
Poems;  The  Boy's  King  Arthur;  The  Boy's  Froissart; 
The  Boy's  Perry,  and  The  English  Novel  and  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Its  Development  (1883).  He  was  scholarly, 
accurate,  and  presented  the  metrical  technicalities 
in  a  novel  form. 

LANKAVATARA,  one  of  the  religious  works  of 
the  Buddhists,  which  treats  of  their  religious  law 
and  of  some  of  their  most  abstruse  philosophical 
problems. 

LANKESTER,  Edwin,  an  English  physician, 
born  at  Melton,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1S14,  died  in 
1S74.  After  studying  medicine  at  University  Col- 
lege, London,  and  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1839,  he  became  professor  and  lecturer  in 
various  schools  in  London.  He  published  Vegetable 
Physiology,  School  Manual  of  Health  and  various 
other  medical  works  for  popular  use. 

LANKESTER,  Edwin  Ray,  an  English  physicist, 
horn  at  London  in  1847.  After  being  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  first  became  lecturer  in 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  1S72,  and  then  professor 
of  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy  in  University 
College,  London,  in  1874.  By  prosecuting  the  spirit- 
medium  Slade  in  1876  he  compelled  him  to  leave 
England.     Beside  his  work  as  editor  of  the  "Quar- 
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terly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,'"  and  as  sec- 
retary of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  l'rofessor  Lankester  found  time 
to  publish  Fossil  Fishes  of  the  old  lied  Sandstone; 
Comparative  Longt  vity,  and  Developing  ntal  History  of 
tin  Mollusca  (1875).  He  is  prominent  in  the  defense 
of  scientific  vivisection. 

LANMAN,  Charles,  an  American  author,  born  at 
Monroe,  Mich.,  in  1819.  After  he  had  been  clerking 
for  ten  years  in  New  York  business  houses,  he  re- 
turned to  Michigan  and  took  charge  of  the  "  Mon- 
roe Gazette"  in  1845.  In  1849  he  became  librarian 
of  the  war  department  at  Washington;  in  1866  he 
was  librarian  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
from  1871  till  1882  secretary  of  the  Japanese  lega- 
tion. He  also  practiced  landscape  painting  as  an 
amateur.  Among  Mr.  Lanman's  published  writings 
we  mention  Essays  for  Summer  Hours;  Letters  of  a 
J. andsca p •  Painter;  .1  Summer  in  the  Wilderness; 
Private  Life  of  Daniel  Webster  (Lanman  had  been 
Webster's  private  secretary  for  some  time) ;  Diction- 
ai  <i  of  <  'ongress  (this  work  was  published  by  order 
of  (.'ongress;;  Iu'sonre, ■.«  ,./"  Am.r'ir.i  this  book  was 
compiled  for  the  Japanese  government);  1%  Ja- 
panese of  America;  Leading  Men  of  Japan;  Curious 
( 'haracters  and  Pleasant  Places,  and  Haphazard  Pi  r- 
ities. 

LANNION,  a  town  in  the  French  department  of 
( !otes-du-Nord,  on  the  (4uer,  which  is  navigable  for 
sea-going  ships  to  this  point,  69  miles  from  Brest. 
Population  5.S93. 

LANSING,  a  city  of  Allamakee  county,  Iowa,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  81  miles  north  of  Dubuque. 
It  has  a  furniture  factory,  flour-mill,  agricultural 
implement   factory,   and   is   a   great   grain   depot. 

LANSING,  the  capital  of  Michigan.  Population 
in  1890,  12,030.  See  Britanuica,  Vol.  XIV,  p. 
290. 

LANSINGBL'RG,  a  village  in  Rensselaer  county, 
N.  Y.  Population,  10,523.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
XIV,  p.  291. 

LANTANA,a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Verbenacese.  The  species,  of  which  some  40  or  50 
are  known,  are  chiefly  natives  of  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical America.  They  are  mostly  low  shrubs, 
with  opposite  toothed  loaves,  and  heads  of  smallish 
\  ariously  colored  flowers.  A  number  of  the  species 
are  cultivated  as  greenhouse  plants,  notably  /.. 
Camara,  I.,  mixta  and  /..  nivea.  L. pseudo-thea  is 
highly  esteemed  in  Brazil  as  a  substitute  for  tea, 
i  mr  species  are  found  in  the  United  States,  chiefly 
be  southwest . 

LA  PAZ  DE  AYACUCHO.acity  of  Bolivia,  and 
capital  of  the  department  of  La  Paz.  It  is  a 
great  commercial  oily,  has  an  extensive  foreign 
trade,  contains  fourteen  churches,  besides  a  I  iau- 
ii,'ul  cathedral,  is  well  built  and  has  a  healthful 
climate.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Chuqueapo, 
iooIs  of  medicine,  law,  theology  and  science, 
.'  "1  lias  often  1 n  the  seal  of  the  government. 

LAPEER,  a  city,    the    county-seal    of    I 
■   iunty,   Mich.,  64   miles  northwest  of  Detroit.     It 
b  is  Large  mills  and  is  a  shipping  point  for  shingles 
pine  lumber.    Population,  2,795. 

LAPHAM,  Increase  Allen,  an  American  geolo- 
gist, born  at  Palmyra,  N.  V.,  in  1811,  died  at  Ocono- 
-,  Wis.,  iii  L875.  He  was  first  a  stone-cutter, 
then  he  worked  on  several  canals  as  a  civil  engi- 
neer. In  1836  he  settled  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where 
he  was  made  register  of  claims,  lb-  prepared  an 
herbarium  of  some  8,000  specimens  of  plants  found 
ia  Wisconsin,  also  a  catalogue  of  shells,    lie  studied 

especially  the  grasses  of  Wisconsin;  then  the  ge- 
ology of  that  State,  and  lastly  the  fluctuations  in 
tic  level  of  Lake  Michigan.  In  1873  he  became 
^t-te  geologist.     Besides   numerous   contributions 
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to  scientific  periodicals  he  published  Wisconsin:  Its 
iraphy,  Topography,  History,  Geology  and  Min- 
eralogy; Geological  Map  of  Wisconsin,  and  Antiquities 
of  Wisconsin.  The  latter  wa.s  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  1855. 

LA  PLATA,  the  capital  of  the  Argentine  pro- 
vince of  Buenos  Ayres,  founded  in  1882,  after 
Buenos  Ayres  city,  from  which  it  is  about  30  miles 
southeast,  had  been  made  the  federal  capital.  The 
new  city  was  rapidly  built,  with  wide  streets  that 
are  now  mostly  paved;  the  central  portion  is 
lighted  with  electric  light,  the  rest  with  kerosene 
lamps.  The  only  buildings  of  note  are  the  hand- 
some capitol  and  other  offices  of  the  Government, 
an  observatory,  several  chapels  and  a  fine  railway 
station.  The  city  has  a  college,  and,  several  miles 
away,  a  hospital  and  an  asylum  for  the  insane. 
Among  the  manufactories  already  established  is 
one  of  cotton  and  woolen  tissues.  A  canal  con- 
nects a  harbor,  which  has  been  constructed  at  La 
Plata  with  a  large  outer  harbor  at  Ensenada,  on 
the  La  Plata  river.  Population  (1888)  of  munici- 
pality ( including  Ensenada  and  a  country  district 
of  nearly  60  square  miles),  50,803. 

LA  PORTE,  a  city  of  Indiana,  county-seat  of  La 
Porte  county.  Population,  7,122.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  XIV,  p.  308. 

LA  PORTE  CITY,  a  post-village  of  Black  Hawk 
county,  Iowa,  on  Wolf  Creek,  one  mile  from  Cedar 
River  and  16  miles  southeast  of  Waterloo.  Flour, 
w-agons,  carriages  and  other  articles  are  manu- 
factured here. 

LAPSED  (Lapsi),  the  designation  applied  in  the 
early  Christian  church  to  those  who,  overcome  by 
heathen  persecution,  did  not  continue  faithful  to 
the  Christian  religion.  The  lapsed  were  at  first 
punished  by  excommunication  and  their  reception 
into  the  church  again  was  strenuously  resisted,  but 
in  the  3d  century  a  milder  course  was  generally 
adopted  with  regard  to  them.  The  treatment  of 
the  lapsed  was  one  of  the  practical  questions  most 
earnestly  discussed  in  the  early  church. 

LARAMIE,  a  river  wdiich  rises  in  northern  Col- 
orado, flows  generally  northeast  through  south- 
eastern Wyoming  and  enters  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Platte  at  Fort  Laramie,  after  a  course  of  about  200 
miles.  It  is  much  used  for  floating  lumber  from 
the  mountains. 

LARAMIE  CITY,  the  county-seal  of  Albany 
county,  Wy..  situated  in  the  midst  of  Laramie 
Plaines,  7,122  feet  above  sea-level,  and  57  miles  by 
rail  from  Cheyenne.  The  first  female  jury  ever 
empaneled  served  here. 

LARAMIE  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  of  Colorado 
and  Wyoming,  but  mostly  in  Wyoming.  These 
mountains  extend  southward  in  a  curve,  bounding 
Laramii  Plains  on  the  northeast  and  east.  Lara- 
mie Peak,  in  Albony  county,  Wy.,  is  their  highest 
point. 

LARAMIE  PLAINS,  a  treeless  plateau  of  Wy- 
.  about  7.500  feet  above  sea-level,  and  some 
quare  miles  in  extent,  inclosed  on  all  sides 
by  high  mountains.  The  soil  is  alluvial,  and  pro- 
duces good  pasture,  and  beds  of  iron  and  coal  of 
good  quality  have  been  found.  The  Onion  Pacific 
Railroad  crosses  the  southern  pari  of  this  plain, 
which  is  partly  irrigated  by  the-  Laramie  River, 

L  \  IM  '1 1.  a  coniferous  tree.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
XIV,  pp.  309-312;  in  the  United  States,  Vol.  XXIII, 
p.  809;  Culture  of,  Vol.  II,  p.  315. 

LARD,  hog-fat.  See  Britannica,  Vol-.  XIV,  p. 
312,  XVII,  p.  744;  Adulteration  of.  Vol.  1.  ,».  171. 

LARGESSE,  money  which  in  early  times  it  was 
the  practice  to  grant  to  heralds,  on  certain  state 
occasions,  for  proclaiming  the,  style  and  title  of  the 
sovereign  and  his  nobles. 
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LARGO,  an  Italian  word  used  in  music,  to  denote 
very  slow  time,  and  especially  in  compositions 
where  the  sentiment  is  quite  solemn.  Largketto  is 
the  diminutive  of  Largo,  the  time  being  slightly 
quicker. 

LARIN.E,  a  sub-family  of  Laridm,  having  the 
beak  well  developed,  with  hooked  upper  mandible 
projecting  downward  in  front  of  the  lower,  and  the 
tail  usually  square  and  of  moderate  length  ;  the 
gulls.  The  leading  genera  are  Larus,  Pagophila, 
Rista,  Rhodostethia  and  Xema.  See  Gull,  Britan- 
nica,  Vol.  XI.  p.  274. 

LARK,  a  bird.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV,  p. 
314. 

LARNED,  a  city,  the  county-seat  of  Pawnee 
county,  Kan.,  situated  on  Arkansas  River  and  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

LAKOUSSE,  Pieree,  a  French  publisher,  born  at 
Toucy,  in  Yorme,  in  1S17,  died  in  1875.  After  he 
had  been  a  teacher  for  some  years,  he  commenced, 
in  1851,  the  publication  of  school-books,  many  of 
which  he  prepared  himself.  The  principal  work 
whose  publication  he  undertook  was  the  Dictionaire 
Vniversel  du  A7.V.  Siecle,  for  which  he  commenced 
to  engage  contributors  in  1863.  The  exhaustive 
labor  connected  with  the  undertaking  hastened  his 
death,  which  occurred  when  the  dictionary  was 
only  half  finished.  It  was  completed  in  16  volumes 
by  his  widow,  and  proved  a  great  success. 

LARREY,  Baron  Dominique  Jean,  a  Erench  sur- 
geon, born  in  1766,  died  at  Lyons  in  1842.  After 
studying  at  Toulouse  and  Paris  he  became  a  sur- 
geon of  the  French  army  in  1792,  and  eventually 
surgeon-in-chief,  serving  in  Egypt,  Germany,  Spain 
and  Russia.  Larrey  was  wounded  and  captured  al 
Waterloo.  Napoleon  bequeathed  to  him  100,000 
francs.  He  invented  the  ambulance  volante,  and 
made  numerous  improvements  in  clinical  and  oper- 
ative surgery. 

LARREY,  Pari  in  Felix  Hippolyte,  a  French 
surgeon,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Paris  in 
1808.  He  was  professor  of  pathology  at  Val-de- 
Grrace,  surgeon  to  Napoleon  111,  and  chief  surgeon 
of  the  army  in  Italy  in  1859.  He  has  published 
valuable  reports  and  memoirs. 

LA  SALLE,  a  city  of  La  Salle  county.  111.,  situ- 
ated on  the  north  bank  of  the  Illinois  River.  It  is 
the  western  terminus  of  the  Illinois  Canal,  which 
extends  to  Chicago,  and  is  on  the  Illinois  Central 
&  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  railroads.  The 
country  around  this  place  is  very  fertile.  La  Salle 
is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  in  the  min- 
ing of  bituminous  coal,  and  in  the  smelting  and 
rolling  of  zinc.  The  town  lias  a  park  and  is  lighted 
with  gas  and  electricity.  Population  in  1890,  9,904. 
See  Britannica.  Vol.  XIV,  p.  318. 

LASKER,  Eduard  (1829-18S4),  a  Herman  states- 
man, born  at  Jarocin,  Posen,  in  1829,  of  Jewish 
parentage.  After  studying  law  at  Berlin  and  in 
England,  lie  became  in  1856  an  assessor  in  the  city 
Court  "f  Berlin.  In  the  Prussian  chamber  of  dep- 
uties, to  which  In'  was  elected  in  1865,  lie  assisted 
in  founding  I  In-  national  liberal  party,  and  assisted 
Bismarck  in  measures  tending  to  the  unification  of 
Germany,  hut,  in  the  Reichstag, of  which  he  became 
a  member  in  L870,  he  opposed  Bismarck's  measures 
in  regard  to  government  control  of  the  railroads, 
and  showed  himself  a  determined  advocate  of  free 
trade  when  the  chancellor  adopted  the  protective 
policy.  The  struggle  for  leadership  between  Las- 
kcr  and  Bismarck  became  bitter  anil  personal.  In 
L883  Lasker  made  a  visit  to  his  brother  in  Texas, 

ami  while  ret  urnintr,  lie  died  suddenly  in  New    York 

City,Jan.5,  L884.  The  United  States  lb. use., I'  bvP- 
resentatives  passed  resohitions  of  regard  and  t  rans- 
mitted   them   to   Germany    by    the  United  Slates 


government,  but  Prince  Bismarck  returned  them 
as  containing  improper  reflections  on  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  German  Empire. 

LAST  TESTAMENT,  or  Will,  the  last  instru- 
ment in  point  of  date,  and  it  revokes  prior  wills  so 
far  as  they  are  inconsistent. 

LAS  VEGAS,  a  post-village  and  county-seat  of 
San  Miguel  county,  N.  M.,  on  the  Pecos  River,  70 
miles  east  of  Santa  Fe.  The  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs 
are  northwest  of  this  village. 

LATEEN-SAIL,  a  large  triangular  sail  common 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

LATHAM,  Robert  Gordon,  an  English  philolo- 
gist and  ethnologist,  born  at  Billingsborough,  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  1S12,  died  in  18S8.  After  studying 
medicine  he  became  assistant  physician  in  the  Mid- 
dlesex hospital.  Then  he  traveled  in  Norway  and 
studied  the  Scandinavian  idioms.  In  1840  he  was 
made  professor  of  English  literature  in  University 
College,  London.  He  published  Nortrau  and  the 
gians;  Treatise  on  tl><'  English  Language;  Nat- 
ural History  of  the  Varieties  of  Mankind,  including 
Man  and  His  Migrations;  Ethnology  of  Europe,  and 
Nationalities  of  Europe  (1863).  Latham  also  edited 
Johnson's  English  Dictionary  (1870). 

LATIN  CHURCH,  the  Roman  Catholic  or  West- 
ern Church  as  distinguished  from  the  Greek  Cath- 
olic of  the  West  were  called  Latins  because  from 
early  times  down  to  the  Reformation  they  every- 
where used  Latin  as  their  official  language. 

LATIN  CROSS,  a  cross  with  the  lower  limb  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  other  three  limbs. 

LATIN  EMPIRE,  the  name  given  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  empire  which  was  seized  in 
1204  by  the  Crusaders  who  made  Constantinople 
their  capital.  It  was  overthrown  by  the  Greeks  in 
1261. 

LATITUDINAL  IANS:  in  church  history,  a  name 
applied  by  contemporaries  to  a  school  of  theolo- 
gians within  the  English  church  in  the  latter  half 
the  17th  century.  They  strove  to  unite  the  dissent- 
ers with  the  Church  by  insisting  only  on  those  doc- 
trines which  were  held  by  both.  The  school  was 
represented  by  a  succession  of  well-known  Cam- 
bridge divines,  who  attempted  to  construct  a  phil- 
osophy of  religion  at  once  free  and  conservative,  in 
which  the  rights  of  faith  and  the  claims  of  specula- 
tive intellect  each  have  free  scope. 

LATH  KOBE,  a  post-borough  of  Westmoreland 
county,  Pa.,  forty-one  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh,  on 
the  Loyalhanna  Creek,  at  the  junction  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Ligonior  Valley  railroads.  It  con- 
tains a  convent  and  St.  Vincent's  College,  has  large 
coke  and  coal  companies,  and  manufactories  of 
paper,  Hour  and  machinery. 

LATROBE,  Benjamin  Henry,  an  American  arch- 
itect, born  in  Yorkshire.  England,  in  1764,  died  at 
New  ( irleans.  La.,  in  1820.  After  being  educated  in 
a  Moravian  Seminary  in  Saxony  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipzig  he  served  in  the  Prussian  army  as  a 
Cornet  of  Hussars  and  was  twice  wounded  in  severe 
actions.  Having  resigned  his  commission  he  re- 
turned to  England,  became  an  architect,  and  in 
1789  was  I  mule  surveyor  of  t  he  public  o  Dices  in  Lon- 
don. In  1796  he  came  to  the  United  Stales.  La- 
trobewas  engineer  of  the  James  River  and  A.ppo- 
matox  (.'anal,  built  the  penitentiary  in  Richmond, 
the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Schuylkill  water  works  i  isoii  ,  which  supply  Phila- 
delphia with  water,  the  Unman  Catholic  cathedral 
in    Baltimore,  etc.     He  completed   the  capitol  at 

Washington  in  INI  1,  and  after  it  was  burned  by  the 
British  in  1SI  I  he  was  called  to  rebuild  it.  In  1812 
he  became  interested  with  Fulton  in  steamboat  ing 
on  the  Western  waters,  and  built  the  "Buffalo"  :it 
Pittsburgh,  the  fourth  steamer  that  descended   the 
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Ohio  River.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Latrobe  was 
engaged  in  erecting  works  to  supply  New  Orleans 
with  water. 

LATROBE,  Benjamin  Henhv.  an  American  en; 
gineer,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Philadelphia 
in  1807, died  at  Baltimore  in  1878.  Alter  studying 
law,  and  becoming  a  barrister,  he  soon  abandoned 
the  profession  and  became  an  engineer  of  the  llal- 
timore  oc  Ohio  Railroad,  assisting  in  locating  its 
Washington  branch  and  other  divisions.  In  1842 
Latrobe  became  the  chief-engineer  oi  this  road, 
and  as  such  he  completed  it  from  Harper's  Ferry, 
across  I  he  Alleghenies  to  Wheeling.  He  also  built 
other  roads,  was  consulting  engineer  of  the  Hoosac 

tunnel,  and  o tf  the  advisory  board  to  whom  John 

A.  Roebling  submitted  his  plans  of  the  Brooklyn 
bridge. 

LATTEN  (Fr.  lalon,  "brass"),  a  term  specially  ap- 
plied to  sheet-brass  but  also  used  of  sheet-tin,  tinned 
iron-plate,  and  any  metal  in  tin  sheets,  as  gold 
latten. 

LATTICE  LEAF,  also  railed    Lace  Leaf,  [Ouvir- 

tralis),  an   aquatic   plant  of  the  natural 

order  Juncaginese.    The   plant  is  a  native  of  Mada- 

fascar,  growing  on  the  margin  of  running  streams, 
he  leaves,  in  radiating  clusters,  float  immediately 
under  the  surface  of  the  shallow  water.  Their 
peculiar  lattice-like  structure  is  due  to  the  ab 
of  the  cellular  tissue  which  fills  the  space  between 
the  nerves  and  veins  of  ordinary  leaves.  The  flower 
stems  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  there 
divide  into  two  spikes  of  flowers.  The  yam-like 
root  is  edible.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XV,  p.  170. 

LATUDE,  Henri  Masers  r>E,a  French  prisoner 
of  State,  born  at  Montagnac,  in  Languedoc,  March 
23,  1725,  died  Jan.  1,  1805.  A  young  artillery  officer, 
he  sought  to  make  himself  conspicuous  by  reveal- 
ing to  Madame  de  Pompadour  a  plot  to  poison  her. 
The  plot  was  discovered  to  be  of  his  own  contriving, 
and  he  was  sent  to  the  Bastile  in  1749.  In  spite  of 
ingenious  efforts  to  escape,  he  remained  in  prison 
till  1777,  when  lie  was  released  on  condition  of  liv- 
ing in  his  native  village.  But  having  come  to  Paris 
again,  he  was  imprisoned  till  17S4.  When  the  Rev- 
olution broke  out  the  case  was  brought  before  the 
public  and  used  as  a  means  of  exciting  hatred 
against  the  old  regime.  In  1793  a  court  awarded 
him  60,000  livres  in  damages  to  be  paid  by  the  heirs 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour. 

LAUNITZ,  Robert  Eberhakd,  an  American 
sculptor,  born  at  Riga,  Russia,  in  1806,  died  at 
New  York  in  1870.  After  studying  under  Thor- 
waldsen  at  Koine.  Italy,  he  settled  in  New  York 
in  1828,  and  became  the  first  instructor  of  Thomas 
Crawford.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  in  1833.  Launitz  executed  the  Battle 
monument  at  Frankfort,  Ky. ;  the  Pulaski  monu- 
ment at  Savannah,  Oa. ;  the  monument  to  lien.  G. 
A.  Thomas,  at  Troy,  X.  V.,  and  oilier  similar  works, 
many  of  which  are  in  Greenwood  cemetery,  Brook- 
lyn. Launitz  has  been  called  the  father  ofmonu- 
\  merica. 

LAFRACE.K,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  divided  by 
modern  authors  into  four  tribes,  the  Perseacex, 
Ithex,  and  Hernandiese.  The  order 
contains  about  nine  hundred  species,  mostly  tropi- 
cal. An  aromatic  and  Fragrant  character  pei 
the  order,  and  amongst  its  products  are  cassia, 
cinnamon,  camphor,  and  many  valuable  drugs  and 
timber-woods.  The  sassafras,  bay,  and  a  \''\\  other 
shrill  is  and  trees  of  the  United  states  are  lauraceous. 

LAUREL,  American,  a  sen  us  of  plants,  see  Kal- 
mia  in  these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

LAURENTIAN  MOUNTAINS,  the  principal 
range  of  British  America,  extending  from  Labra- 


dor to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  a  distance  of  about 
thirty-five  hundred  miles.  It  forms  the  water- 
shed between  Hudson  Bay,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  great  lakes,  and  between  the  same  bay  and 
the  Mackenzie  River.  The  general  elevation  of 
the  Laurentian  range  is  from  1,500  to  1,600  feel  ; 
some  peaks  about  the  Saguenay  attain  a  height 
of  4.<KX)  feet.  The  fundamental  series  of  rocks, 
called  the  Laurentian  system  by  Sir  William 
Logan,  is  of  extremely  remote  geologic  era. 

LAURIUM,  a  rangeof  hills  forming  the  south- 
east portion  of  Attica,  Greece,  famous  in  ancient 
times  for  rich  mines  of  silver,  lead  and  zinc. 
The  mines  at  one  time  were  supposed  to  be  ex- 
hausted and  were  deserted.  Since  1863  however, 
the  scoria?  and  refuse  ore  have  been  worked  with 
profit,  and  the  mines  themselves  have  been  re- 
opened. They  are  connected  with  the  port  o< 
Ergasteria  bv  a  railway  seven  miles  long. 

LAVAL -MONTMORENCY,  Francois  Xavier 
de,  first  Canadian  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  born  at 
Laval,  France,  in  1623,  died  at  Quebec  in  1708.  He 
studied  at  the  College  of  La  Fleche,  and  received 
the  tonsure  at  the  age  of  nine.  Being  heir  to  the 
title  and  estates  of  his  family,  he  resigned  all  his 
rights  in  favor  of  a  younger  brother.  After  finish- 
ing his  theological  studies  at  Paris  he  was  ordained 
in  1646.  In  1657  the  king  nominated  him  for  the 
see  of  Quebec,  but  his  consecration  was  delayed  till 
1658.  His  title  was  vicar  apostolic  of  Quebec  and 
bishop  of  Petrsea  in  parHbus.  He  reached  New 
France  in  1659,  organized  parishes  there  and  re- 
lieved the  Jesuits  of  their  charges  as  pastors  of 
parishes.  In  1662  he  returned  to  France  to  obtain 
missionaries  and  means  for  his  diocese.  Coming 
back  to  Canada  in  the  next  year  he  set  about  build- 
ing a  large  church  at  Quebec,  and  founding  a 
"grand  seminaire"  for  the  education  of  priests,  and 
a  "petit  seminaire"  as  a  preparatory  college.  In 
1670  the  vicariate  of  Quebec  was  erected  into  a 
titular  bishopric,  and  Laval  returned  to  France  in 
1672  to  obtain  the  bulls  of  consecration.  Having 
come  back  as  bishop  of  Quebec  in  1675,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Seminary  of  the  Holy  Family, 
which  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  two  seminaries 
he  had  founded  before,  and  gave  all  his  property 
for  its  support.  In  1688  he  resigned  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  diocese  and  retired  to  the  seminary 
he  had  erected.  Laval  was  a  man  of  pure,  upright 
and  devoted  character.  His  name  is  commemor- 
ated m  Laval  University  at  Quebec.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Canada  has  petitioned  the  pope 
for  his  canonization. 

LAVER,  a  name  given  to  several  kinds  of  sea- 
weed used  as  food,  especially  Porphyre  vulgaris  and 
/'.  laciniata  (sometimes  called  Sloke.)  of  the  sub- 
group Floridese,  or  red  sea-weeds.  They  consist  of 
a  very  thin  purple  frond,  which  is  not  gelati 
Laver  is  regarded  as  useful  in  scrofulous  affections 
and  glandular  tumors,  a  property  which  it  prob- 
ably owes  lo  iodine. 

LAVELEYE,  Kmit.e  I. oris  Victor  de,  a  Belgian 
economist,  born  at  Bruges  in  1822.  After  studying 
law  at  Ghent  he  devoted  himself  to  economical 
studies,  and  has  been  since  1S58  a  regular  contribu- 
tor to  the  Rewu  des  Deux  Vondes.  In  1864  he  was 
made  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  t'niver- 
sitj    of  Liegi    (Liittich).     baveleye  has   published 

.  sur  hi  langue  et  la  Literature   Pi 
Histoire  des  Rois  francs;  L'l  neni  obliga 

La  Questimi  il'Or:  I      Formes  da  Gouvewcwtiit  tlmm 
les   SociUSs    .1/  l><    In    I'rnpri/lj'  W 

ives;  Le  Protestantism  et  le  Catholicism;  L'Afri- 
Irate, and L'ltalit  actuelle  (1881).     In  politics 
he  is  a  moderate  liberal,  and  in  political  economy 
a  moderate  protectionist. 
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LAW 


BY  the  term  "law"  we  understand  here  the  body 
of  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  au- 
thorities of  a  State  for  governing  its  citizens,  admin- 
istering justice,  preserving  social  order  and  advanc- 
ing the  general  good.  A  law  must  be  enforced  by 
the  physical  power  of  the  State,  else  it  becomes 
useless,  or  even  a  mockery.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  no  "civil  law"  can  exist  without  a  "civil  gov- 
ernment" capable  of  enforcing  it.  "Civil  society" 
is  the  consorting  of  men  together,  not  under  volun- 
tary rules,  but  under  an  organized  government 
capable  of  exercising  the  power  to  enforce  the  code 
of  compulsory  laws  laid  down  by  the  ruling  power 
of  the  State.  Without  such  laws  and  a  strong  gov- 
ernment behind  them  civil  society  could  not  exist. 
A  "voluntary  society"  would  incontinently  drop  to 
pieces,  because  the  excitement  of  passion,  the  in- 
stincts of  selfishness  and  greed  and  the  blindness 
of  judgment  where  our  own  interests  are  at  stake, 
would  result  in  anarchy  and  the  success  of  the 
stronger  against  the  weaker.  Men  and  women  are 
no  angels  under  the  present  dispensation.  They 
have  not  the  laws  in  their  hearts  when  their  inter- 
ests are  at  variance  with  the  general  good. 

The  laws  of  a  State  may  be  prescribed  by  an  au- 
tocrat, or  by  a  legislative  body,  or  by  the  mass  of 
the  citizens  in  general  assembly,  or  they  may  have 
arisen  from  custom  and  usage,  or  from  the  decrees 
of  the  courts  of  justice;  in  all  cases  they  are  only 
de  fart,,  laws  when  the  physical  power  of  the  State 
is  put  forth  for  their  vindication  and  enforcement. 
When,  during  turbulent,  revolutionary  excitement, 
the  power  of  the  State  is  paralyzed  and  unable  to 
enforce  the  laws,  then  we  have  a  state  of  lawless- 
ness, of  anarchy  ;  brute  force  rules.  Civil  society  is 
then  broken  to  pieces.  Then  we  realize  that  the 
laws,  together  with  their  proper  enforcement,  are 
the  bonds  which  hold  civil  society  together;  that 
social  happiness,  industrial  progress  and  personal 
advancement  depend  on  properly  executed  civil 
and  criminal  laws.  Without  laws  there  would  be 
security.  If  crime  should  go  unpunished,  the 
criminal  class  would  have  full  sway,  the  weak 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  strong,  life  and  prop- 
erty would  have  no  value.  Law  is  the  basis  of  all 
en  ilizat  ion,  of  refinement,  of  decency,  of  education, 
of  science  and  intelligence,  of  the  arts,  the  ameni- 
ties and  embellishments  of  society.  Without  laws 
we  should  have  barbarism,  even  savageism,  and  all 
the  pleasant  things  on  which  our  happiness  hinges 
would  become  impossible. 

When  we  move  among  our  fellow-men  we  are 
hardly  aware  of  the  omnipotent  influence  of  the 
law.  We  see  order,  quiet,  peace  ;  the  uninterru  pted 
pursuit  of  peoples,  t  rades  and  occupations  :  sen  ices 
are  rendered  willingly  and  even  cheerfully;  in 
business  transactions  trust  is  reposed  by  one  man 
in  anothei  ;  all  work  out  the  constant  evolution  of 
human  happiness.  What  causes  this  orderly  on- 
ward movement?  li  is  the  law ;  thS  ever-present 
consciousness  of  its  requirements,  of  its  equity,  of 
its  just  ness  and  of   its  power.     The   law   is   in,  over, 

iimler  and  behind  every  human  act  ion.    It  governs 

unci  controls  every    movement,  all  hough  we  hardly 

perceive  it.   We  tee!  its  protection  when  we  deliver 

g Is  to  a  man  in  exchange  for  a  slip  of  paper  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  the  goods;  when  we 
render  services  to  another,  sometimes  very  hard 
and  even  dangerous  services,  and  go  to  our  homes 
in  the  evening  without  even  having  Been  the  parly 

for  whom  we  have  exerted  our  strength  during  the 


day.  We  feel  its  protection  when  we  entrust  our 
earnings  to  a  savings-bank,  or  when  we  draw  a  bill 
of  credit  and  start  with  it  on  an  European  tour. 
We  feel  the  law's  ever-present  watchfulness  when 
we  lie  down  to  sleep  in  rooms  whose  locks  and  keys 
may  be  picked  with  the  greatest  ease  by  any  bur- 
glar and  robber.  It  is  the  all-powerful  law  that 
makes  us  feel  secure  in  the  possession  of  our  lands 
and  tenements  after  we  have  received  and  recorded 
a  deed  for  the  same.  In  ordinary  conduct  con- 
formity to  the  law's  rules  and  requirements  is  pur- 
sued as  a  second  nature.  Only  one  business  trans- 
action out  of  a  million  requires  the  arbitration  of 
a  court. 

Law  is  therefore  not  an  abstract  and  dead  idea, 
to  be  unearthed  by  students,  attorneys  and  judges; 
it  is  a  living  force,  ever  active  in  restraining,  regu- 
lating and  moulding  society,  and  in  stamping  its 
form  and  spirit  upon  every  business  transaction. 
In  studying  the  law  of  a  country  we  study  the  form, 
the  spirit,  the  tendencies,  the  pursuits  and  charac- 
teristics of  society  in  that  country,  and  vice  versa, 
these  various  aspects  of  its  society  give  us  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  a  country's  laws..  It  is  there- 
fore of  great  importance  that  no  hasty  and  incon- 
siderate legislation  should  take  place,  and  that 
every  bill  should  be  discussed  and  weighed  in  all 
its  bearings  before  it  is  made  a  law  of  the  land. 
For  this  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  several  States  make  ample  provision.  We 
have  in  our  federal  government  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  represents  the  people  as  indi- 
viduals, and  the  Senate,  which  represents  the  sev- 
eral States  as  communities.  Every  bill  is  discussed 
in  both  houses.  When  both  concur  in  a  measure 
there  is  still  the  President,  who  can  veto,  and 
thereby  annul  it,  unless  it  is  re-enacted  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  both  houses.  In  the  several  States 
the  governor  has  the  veto  power.  This  bi-cameral 
system  of  law-making,  combined  with  the  presiden- 
tial or  gubernatorial  concurrence  required  for  each 
law,  is  calculated  to  produce  only  wise  and  bene- 
ficial laws,  if  any  human  agency  can  produce  them. 

In  law-making  there  are  three  fundamental  prin- 
ciples to  be  followed:  (1)  every  law  must  be 
founded  on  reason,  justice  and  good  morals;  (2) 
every  wrong  must  be  redressed  by  giving  to  the  in- 
jured party  a  proper  remedy  against  the  wrong- 
doer, and  (3)  when  a  question  of  right  and  wrong 
has  once  been  solemnly  decided  by  the  highest 
jud  is  of  the  State,  the  rules  of  that  decision  must 
be  followed  in  similar  cases  subsequently  occurring. 
The  "common  law"  has  been  developed  in  England 
under  these  fundamental  principles,  and  was  after- 
wards introduced  into  our  own  country,  where  ii 
has  lately  grown   to  quite   noble    proportions.      But 

the  common  law  is  not  adequate  to  all  exigencies 

of  our  advanced  slate  of  society.  We  need  laws 
for  the  establishment  of  territorial  and  municipal 
jurisdiction:  for  the  establishment  of  tribunals  for 

the  administration  of  the  laws,  and  of  institutions 
for  promoting  the  general  good  and  maintaining 
public  order;  laws  which  define  crimes,  misde- 
meanors and  ill  her  offenses,  and  mete  out  the 
proper  punishment  for  them  :  laws  for  the  proceed 
ingS  in  courts,  in  I  he  transaction  of  business,  in  1  he 

administration  of  estates,  and  laws  for  the  thou- 
sand other  things  that  cannot  be  foreseen  nor  fore- 
told. 

To  decide  how  far  the  written  laws  shall  extend 
is,  of  course,   a   matter   of    legislative  discretion. 
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Some  legislators  want  to  make  written  laws  for 
every  legal  phase  that  may  turn  up,  and  abrogate 
the  common  law  altogether;  others  again  want  to 
limit  the  written  law  to  those  matters  which  re- 
quire positive  regulation,  and  leave  all  other  sub- 
jects to  the  plastic  rules  of  the  common  law.  In 
this  case  large  room  for  the  exercise  of  reason  and 
judgment  must  be  left  to  the  tribunals.  Their  de- 
cisions will  add  to  the  written  code;  and.  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  accumulation  of  adjudicated  de- 
cisions, growing  out  of  the  actual  exigencies  oi  so- 
ciety, will  furnish  better  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
courts  and  the  people  than  any  a  priori  compilation 
of  rules  could  possibly  furnish.  These  "precedents" 
constitute  the  jurisprudence  of  the  state;"  they 
are  the  larger  part  of  the  common  law  of  the 
country.  They  are  based  upon  reason  and  justice 
as  applied  to  actual  occurences  in  recent  years. 
For  this  reason  they  are  the  most  valuable  guides 
in  similar  cases.  Although  they  were  nol  enacted 
by  any  legislative  body,  the  decisions  of  the  highest 
State  and  United  States  courts  are  "laws"  of  the 
land  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  And  it  is  well 
that  they  are  laws,  because  they  are  the  image  of 
the  country's  progress;  the  application  of  the  legal 
idea  to  new  industrial  and  social  methods  of  doing 
things. 

A  fruitful  source  of  law  is  custom  and  usage.  A 
custom  is  based  on  the  temper,  genius  and  habits 
of  a  people.  It  will  be  relied  on  in  business  trans- 
actions, and  can  afterwards  not  be  conveniently 
deviated  from.  It  thus  becomes  the  "practical 
law"  of  the  land,  and  the  courts  will  decide  cases 
in  conformity  with  it.  The  jurisprudence  arising 
from  this  source  is  also  part  of  the  common  law. 

Still  another  source  of  law  is  the  adoption  by 
new  States  of  the  entire  code  of  laws  of  some  older 
State.  Thus,  in  Louisiana,  a  civil  code  was  adopted 
in  1808,  based  on  the  Spanish  and  French  laws 
which  had  previously  prevailed  in  the  colony;  and 
in  1825  it  was  revised  and  made  to  conform  more 
closely  with  the  civil  code  of  France,  called  the 
C.,.!,  Napoli  on.  But  when  this  code  fails  to  furnish 
a  rule  applicable  to  a  case  in  hand,  resort  is  always 
had  to  the  civil  law  as  taught  by  t  he  French  schools 
of  jurisprudence,  which  is  really  a  great  fountain 
of  common  law. 

From  the  nature  and  origin  of  laws  it  appears 
that  they  are  the  natural  outgrowths  of  a  nation's 
development,  like  its  language  and  industry.  They 
express  the  nation's  "sense  of  justice,''  as  the  lan- 
guage expresses  its  thought.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
land  was  distributed  and  held  upon  t he  tenure  of 
military  service,  and  was  made  to  descend  to  the 
eldest  son  as  the  person  most  capable  of  perform- 
ing th«»  service  required.  This  was  at  that  time 
just,  as  well  as  expedient.  Since  laws  are  founded 
upon  the  immutable  principles  of  justice  and  right, 
t  be  arbitrary  rules  laid  down  according 
to  a  legislator's  whims.  The  study  of  law  or  juris- 
prudence is  therefore  a  real  science,  and  is  i 
tially  the  same  in  all  civilized  countries. 

Law  is  generally  divided  into  and  unwrit- 

Unlaw.  The  former  is  formulatsd  in  precise  and 
fixed  term?.,  is  committed  to  writing  or  prin)  and 
promulgated  as  the  absolute  law  of  the  realm.  It 
includes  all  t  he  statutes  enacted  by  the  legislative 
bodies,  as  our  Congress  and  state  \,  res,  and 

the  ordinances  of  the  county  and  municipal  coun- 
cils acting  within  the  scope  of  their  several  juris- 
dictions. Unwritten  law  is  i  he  common  law,  includ- 
e  decisions  of  the  highest  courts,  and  that 
pan  of  the  law  which  has  grown  up  from  custom 
and  usage.  According  to  the  subjects  which  the 
law  covers  there  are  several  different  branches  of 
the  law.     Public   law   treats   on    matters  of  public 


concern;  such  as  the  form  of  government  and  the 
political  divisions  of  the  State,  the  assignment  of 
powers  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  government,  the 
establishment  of  public  institutions,  of  administra- 
tive boards  and  of  courts  of  justice,  the  provisions 
for  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
and  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  general.  Pri- 
valt  laws  relate  to  the  vindication  of  private  rights  ; 
as  those  concerning  men's  persons,  reputations, 
liberties,  estates  and  the  redress  of  private  wrongs 
inflicted  by  one  individual  upon  another. 

In  the  department  of  public  law  there  are  several 
distinct  branches  of  law,  independent  of  one  an- 
other. These  are  International  Law, Constitni 
Law,  Administrative  Law  and  Criminal  Law.  On 
International  Law,  see  Britannica,  Vol.  XIII,  p 
190,  and  in  these  Revisions  and  Additions  the  arti- 
cle International  Law,  Private.  <>n  Coi 
TioNAi.  Law,  see  Britannica.  Vol.  VI.  p.  309.  On 
Criminal  Law.  see  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  586-590, 
and  Vol.  IX,  p.  124  (Feuerbai  a  . 

Administrative  Law  is  that  branch  which  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  those  public  institutions 
and  works  that  are  created  or  carried  on  for  the 
benefit  and  protection  of  society,  such  as  armies, 
navies,  fortresses,  light-houses,  harbors,  piers, 
bridges,  high-ways,  railroads,  canals,  n  ails,  prisons, 
hospitals,  poor-houses,  asylums,  universities  and 
other  schools,  and  benevolent  corporations.  All 
of  them  have  a  beneficent  action,  and  advance 
civilization.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  354- 
370. 

LA"Y\'ES,  Sir  Johx  Bennett,  an  English  agri- 
cultural experimenter,  born  at  Bothamsted,  near 
St.  Albans.  Harts,  in  1814.  After  studying  chem- 
istry in  London,  and  inheriting  his  father's  es- 
tate, he  began  in  1834  to  experiment  upon  the 
best  methods  of  raising  farm  crops  and  the  use- 
ful effects  of  fertilizers.  In  this  work  he  had 
the  assistance  of  the  eminent  chemist  Dr.  J.  H. 
Gilbert,  who  became  associated  with  Mr.  Lawes 
in  1843.  The  results  of  these  experiments  have 
been  published  in  a  series  of  reports  and  papers, 
which  are  everywhere  acknowledged  as  being  of 
the  highest  value.  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert 
have  also  made  experiments  on  the  best  feed  for 
live  stock,  on  drainage,  and  sewerage,  in  animal 
and  vegetable  physiology,  and  in  various  other 
departments  of  rural  economy.  Mr.  Lawes  Was 
made  a  baronet  in  1883.  He  has  endowed  his 
agricultural  station  with  £100,000. 

LAWN*  (from  the  Old  English  word  launde,  land), 
a  grass-plot  situated  near  a  mansion  or  dwelling. 
It  is  mostly  situated  in  front  of  the  house;  but 
large  lawns  are  sometimes  at  the  sides  or  in  the 
rear.  In  the  country,  large  lawns  look  best  if  they 
are  sloping  and  undulating.  In  cities,  lawns  are 
generally  small  and  level.  In  making  a  lawn,  we 
have  first  to  see  to  the  grading  of  the  plot,  and  to 
cover  it  with  good  soil,  not  too  rich  in  manure. 
The  soil  must  be  well  raked  and  pulverized,  and 
then  good  grass  seed  sown  on  it.  and  the  plot 
often  sprinkled  afterwards.  If  the  ground  is  heavy 
and  damp,  we  must  drain  il  with  porus  tiles.  To 
obtain  a  fine,  velvety  lawn,  it  is  necessary  I 
the  plot,  and  when  the  grass  grows  up,  we  must 
clip  it  frequently.  The  clipping  is  done  by  n 
ofaZhu  imower.  But  ii  -mall  city  plots  it  isoftener 
done  by  means  of  sickles  or  grass-hooks.    They  do 

very  well  in  such  cases. 

The  quickest  wax  of  getting  a  small  front  lawn  is 
by  cutting  good  turf  about  two  inches  thick  and 
transplanting  it  to  the  plot.    If  it  is  well  irrigated 

and  in>t  walked  over.the  turf  will  soon  unite  with 
the  soil.  It  is  cheaper  than  preparing  the  soil  and 
buying  the  seed  sold  for  "lawn  grass,"  which  is  a 
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mixture  of  various  kinds  of  grass-seeds,  the  odorous 
vernal-grass  being  often  an  ingredient. 

LAWN-SPRINKLER,  a  contrivance  for  sprink- 
ling a  lawn  or  garden  gently  and  evenly.  The 
most  common  form  consists  of  an  upright  pipe  sup- 
ported on  a  stand,  and  having  an  attachment  for 
a  hose  at  the  lower  end  and  a  swivel-collar  at  its 
top.  From  the  swivel-collar  project  several  short 
branches  with  small  perforations,  near  the  ends, 
all  of  which  turn  in  the  same  cyclical  direction 
with  respect,  lo  the  center.  When  the  water  is 
turned  on,  its  escape  from  these  holes  causes  the 
swivel-collar  to  revolve  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and 
the  escaping  water  is  made  to  spread  in  drops  over 
a  circular  portion  of  the  grass-plot.  The  swivel- 
collar  is  caused  to  rotate  by  the  pressure  of  the 
rapid  streams  of  water  against  the  air. 

LAWRENCE,  John,  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1750,  died  at  New 
York  in  1810.  After  removing  to  America  in  1767 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York  in  1772, 
became  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Washington  in  1777, 
and  presided  in  the  same  year  as  judge-advocate- 
general  at  the  trial  of  Major  John  Andre.  In  1784 
Lawrence  was  elected  to  Congress ;  in  1794  he  was 
made  United  States  judge  for  the  New  York  dis- 
trict; and  two  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  over  which  he  presided  in 
1798.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  the  personal 
friend  of  Washington  and  Hamilton. 

LAWRENCE,  a  city,  the  county-seat  of  Douglas 
county,  Kansas,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Kansas 
River.  It  lies  on  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Southern  Kansas 
railroads,  and  is  also  the  terminus  of  two  branch 
railway  lines.  The  city  is  the  center  of  trade  for  a 
fertile  and  populous  section  of  the  State,  having  a 
favorable  situation  between  Topeka  and  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  The  Kansas  River  affords  here  a  good 
water-power,  utilized  by  means  of  a  dam.  The 
manufactures  are  therefore  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition, the  most  important  of  them  being  flour, 
woodenware,  castings,  furniture,  and  carriages. 
This  city  is  the  seat  of  the  Kansas  State  University, 
a  large  and  prosperous  school  which  occupies  a 
commanding  site  on  Mount  Oread.  Population  in 
1890,  9,975.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  370. 

LAWRENCE,  a  city  in  Essex  county,  Mass.,  sit- 
uated on  both  banks  of  the  Merrimac  River,  but 
principally  on  the  north  side.  It  is  twenty-six  miles 
north  of  Boston.  At  this  point  the  .Merrimac 
River  falls  about  30  feet.  Its  water  power  is  made 
available  by  a  splendid  granite  dam  nearly  1,000 
feet  long,  and  by  canals,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
river.  Its  great  natural  advantages  have  given 
Lawrence  its  industrial  importance.  The  town  is 
connected  with  Boston  by  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
and  Boston  &  Lowell  railroads,  and  with  Man- 
chester, N.  II.,  by  the  Manchester  &  Law- 
rence Railroad.  Brunch  railroads  extend  to  Lowell 
and  Salem.  There  :ire  numerous  cotton  and  woolen 
mills  here,  some  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  besides 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  machinery, 

lioilers  and  steam-engines,  hoots  and  shoes,  paper, 
and  clothing.  The  high-school  building  is  a  costly 
and  imposing  edifice.  The  town  is  lighted  by  gas 
and  electricity,  and  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Merrimac.  Population,  44,054.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
XIV,  p.  370. 

LAWRENCE,  Abbott,  an  American  merchant, 
born  at  Groton,  Mass.,  in  1792,  died  at  Boston  ill 
1855.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  hound  an  appren- 
tice to  his  brother  Amos,  and  in  1814  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  A.  ct  A.  Lawrence,  which 
for  many  years  conducted  a  prosperous  business  in 
t  he  sale  of  foreign  cotton  and  woolen  goods  on  com- 


mission. They  were  also  the  selling  agents  of  the 
Lowell  manufacturers.  Abbot  was  an  advocate  of 
protection  to  American  industries,  and  an  earnest 
supporter  of  the  Whig  party.  He  served  several 
terms  in  Congress.  From  1849  to  1852  he  served  as 
United  States  minister  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  per- 
formed afterwards  an  important  service  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  fishery  question,  which  threatened  to 
lead  to  serious  complications.  He  founded  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University, 
giving  and  bequeathing  together  $100,000  for  this 
purpose,  left  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  model  lodg- 
ing houses,  and  established  many  prizes  and 
scholarships  in  the  public  schools. 

LAWRENCE,  Amos,  an  American  merchant, 
born  at  Groton,  Mass.,  in  1786,  died  at  Boston  in 
1852.  After  clerking  in  a  country  store  he  became 
a  dry-goods  merchant  in  Boston  in  1807.  Seven 
years  later  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
brother  Abbot,  who  had  been  his  chief  clerk  for  the 
previous  five  years.  The  business  operations  of  the 
firm  were  highly  successful.  In  1830  the  brothers 
Lawrence  established  a  cotton-mill  at  Lowell, Mass. 
After  a  serious  illness  Amos  retired  from  the  busi- 
ness in  1831,  and  devoted  his  life  afterwards  chiefly 
to  deeds  of  charity,  giving  liberally  to  educational 
institutions.  He  established  and  maintained  a 
child's  infirmary  in  Boston  and  gave  $10,000  for  the 
completion  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument.  His 
public  benefactions  summed  up  to  $639,000. 

LA WRENCE.Geokoe  Alfred,  an  English  author, 
born  in  1827,  died  in  Sept.  1876.  He  was  educated 
at  Rugby  and  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  with  honors  in  1848,  and  four  years  later 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  the  author  of 
Guy  Livingston,  Sword  <n,i!  Gown,  Barren  Honor, 
and  several  other  popular  novels. 

LAWRENCE,  James,  an  American  naval  officer, 
born  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  1781,  died  at  sea  in 
1813.  In  1802  he  was  made  lieutenant  and  took 
part  in  the  war  with  Tripoli,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  on  several  occasions.  In  1811  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy,  and  made  commander  of  the 
United  States  gunboat  Hornet.  In  a  fight  with 
the  English  brig-of -war  Peacock  off  Demerara,  Law- 
rence sank  the  latter  after  a  fire  of  fifteen  minutes. 
For  this  victory  he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress. 
In  1813,  as  commander  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake, 
Lawrence  had  an  engagement  near  Boston  with 
the  British  frigate  Shannon  under  Capt.  P.  V. 
Broke.  Lawrence  was  shot,  and  the  Chesapeake 
was  captured  in  spite  of  his  dying  cry  :  "Don't  give 
up  the  ship!"  on  being  carried  below. 

LAWRENCE,  Sir  William,  F.  R.  S.,  (17S3- 
1867),  an  English  surgeon.  He  became  in  1815  one 
of  the  professors  of  anatomy  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  in  1829  a  lecturer  on  surgery  to 
St.  Bartholomew's.  He  was  author  of  important 
works  on  The  Treatment  of  Hernia  (1807);  An  Intro- 
,in, 'linn  iii  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
(1819);  and  A  Treatise  mi  the  Venereal  Diseases  of  the 
Eye  (1831  i. 

LAWRENCEBURG,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Dear- 
born county,  End.,  situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  and 
on  the  Ohio  .&  Mississippi,  and  Indianapolis,  Cin- 
cinnati &  Lafayette  railroads,  at  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Whitewater  Canal,  twenty-two 
miles  below  Cincinnati.  It  has  a  number  of  furni- 
ture manufactories.     Population  in  1800,4,280. 

I. A  W'SON,  Sin  WlLPKID,  baronet,  born  at  Brayton 
Hall.Oumberhunl.  Sept.  4,  1829,  and  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1867.  lie 
became  at  an  early  age  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
the  temperance  movement,  and  returned  in  1859 
as  member  for  Carlisle,  lost  his  seat  for  that 
borough  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  into  the 
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House  of  Commons  of  his  "bill  for  the  legislative 
suppression  uf  the  liquor  traffic"  in  1864.  He  was, 
however,  again  returned  in  L868  for  the  same  city, 
which  he  continuously  represented  till  the  general 
election  of  1885.  In  the  following  year  he  was  re- 
turned  for  the  Cochermouth  division  of  I  umber- 
land.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  is  the  leader  of  the 
I  iiited  Kingdom  Temperance  Alliance,  and  its 
spokesman  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where,  as  in 
the  provinces,  he  is  very  popular.  He  has  thrice 
successfully  proposed  his  local  option  resolution. 

LAWYER.  Bee  Attobnei  in  these  Revisions  and 
Addii  ii 

LA  YARD,  Sib  Austen  Hknby,  G.  C.  I'..,  an  Eng- 
lish traveler  and  diplomatist,  born  in  Paris.  March 
•">.  1817,  passed  his  boyhood  in  Italy,  and  commenced 
his  active  career  as  correspondent  of  a  London  paper 
ai  Constantinople.  With  the  assistance  of  Sir  8. 
Canning,  in  1845,  he  began  to  make  a  series  of  dis- 
coveries of  Assyrian  antiquities,  of  which  he  gave 
an  account  in  his  well-known  works  Hint  v<  h  and  its 
R         ns,  and   M  eh.     Mr.  Layard 

[uently  abandoned  oriental  research  for 
diplomacy.  In  1852  he  sat  as  member  for  Ayles- 
bury, and*  in  I860  for  Southwark;  in  1861-66  he  was 
under  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and 
there  after  chief  commissioner  of  works.  He  was 
appointed  ambassador  at  Madrid,  in  1869,  and  in 
1-77  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary  to  that  city.  In 
1887  he  published  his  Early  Adventure:  in  /'  ia, 
Babylonia,  and  Susiana. 

LAY  DAYS,  a  term  used  in  the  law  of  shipping 
to  denote  a  stipulated  number  of  days  allowed  to  a 
freighter  or  charterer  of  a  vessel  for  shipping  or  un- 
shipping cargo.  In  the  absence  of  custom  to  the 
contrary.  Sunday  is  included  in  the  computation 
of  lay  days  al  the  port  of  discharge. 

LAZZARONI  (Ital.  lazzaro,  -leper;"  probably 
from  their  being  outcasts  or  separate  from  other 
citizensi,  until  lately  a  special  class  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Naples.  They  had  no  fixed  dwelling 
places  or  -•■cure  means  of  subsistence,  but  occa- 
sionally obtained  employment  as  messengers,  etc. 
They  performed  an  important  part  in  all  the  revo- 
lutions and  movements  in  Naples,  and  annually 
elected  a  chief  who  was  formally  recognized  by  the 
government. 

LEA,  Henby  Charles,  an  American  author,  born 
at  Philadelphia  in  1825.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
entered  the  publishing  house  of  his  father,  of  which 
he  afterwards  became  the  principal.  He  has  pub- 
lished several  papers  on  chemistry  and  conchology, 
notably  Description  of  New  Species  of  Shells.  During 
the  civil  war  he  organized  a  municipal  system  of 
bounties  for  recruits  to  encourage  volunteering, 
and  wrote  muc,h  for  periodicals.  Since  1857  he  has 
devoted  special  attention  to  mediaeval  history, 
and  wrote  Superstition  and  Force;  Essays  on  th< 
Wager  of  Battle;  The  Wager  of  Law;  Thi  Ordeal  and 
teal  Sketches  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy; 
Studies  in  Church  History;  The  Rise  of  the  Temporal 
Power;  Benefit     of    Clergy;    Exeomi  •<<;    The 

and  Slavi  'y,  and  .1  History  of  the  Til- 
th  Middh   .!;/<  8    ! 

LEA,  Isaac,  an  American  naturalist,  born  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1792,  died  at  Philadelphia  in 
L886,  of  Quaker  stock.  His  mother  fostered  his 
natural  fondness  for  botany,  and  his  friend  l.ard- 
n. -r  Vanuxem  encouraged  his  interest  in  miner- 
alogy and  geology.  In  1M5  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, and 
from  1853  to  1858  he  was  its  president.  Having 
married  Matthew  Carey's  daughter  he  became  in 
1621  a  partner  in  Carey's  publishing  house,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  book  publishing  business  until  1857. 
But  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  science.   In  1827 


Lea  commenced  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
memoirs  on  fresh-water  and  land  shells.  His  tirst 
paper   was   on   the  genus  pecimens  of 

this  genus  alone  number   10,000,     He  read  before 
the  Philadelphia  societies  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  memoirs  on  natural  history.     Among  his  pub- 
lished writings  we  mention  '  'ontrihutions  to  * • 
Fossil    Footmarks;    Ob  on    ■•      Genus  Unio 

(1827-74).  This  last  work  forms  thirteen  .[uarto 
volumes  magnificently  illustrated.  In  1884  he  en- 
tertained the  American  Association  of  Sri, -nee  and 
their  guests  of  the  British  Association  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Long  Branch.  Lea  bequeathed  his 
valuable  collection  of  fresh-water  shells,  land  and 
marine  shells,  minerals,  fossils,  and  geological 
specimens  to  the  National  Museum  in  Washington. 
Lea  discovered  the  footprints  of  Clepsysaurus Pen/Hr 
tl/yvanicus,  a  large  saurian,  in  the  red  sand  stone  of 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  700  net  below  the  conglomerate  of 
the  coal  formation,  and  found  subsequently  many 
bones  and  teeth  of  this  fossil  animal.  This  dis- 
covery was  of  great  interest,  for  the  existence  of  an 
air-breathing  animal  as  low  as  the  coal  measures 
had  not  at  that  time  been  definitely  accepted. 

LEAD,  a  metal,  see  Britannica,  Vol.  XIY,  pp. 
374-379;  Yol.  XYI,  pp.  5s,  382,  465;  as  a  chemical 
element,  Yol.  V.  p.531  ;  product  ion  of  in  the  United 
States,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  817 ;  in  Missouri,  Yol.  XIV, 
p.  525;  in  England,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  228;  in  Spain,  Vol. 
I,  p.  593;  Yol.  XIY,  p.  653;  Yol.  XXII,  p.  301; 
spectrum  of,  Yol.  XXII,  p.  376;  as  a  poison,  Vol.  VI, 
p.  141);  Yol.  XIX,  p.  278. 

The  world's  production  of  lead  in  1890,  is  estimat- 
ed at  460j000  tons,  and  that  of  the  United  States 
was  according  to  the  last  census.  15:',, 709  tons.  The 
English  product  has  lately  decreased,  while  that  of 
Germany,  Spain,  and  the  United  States  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  On  the  subject  of  white  car- 
bonate lead,  see  AVhite  Lead,  in  these  Revisions 
and  Additions. 

LEADVILLE,  a  mining  town,  the  county-seat  oi 
Lake  county.  Colo.,  the  second  city  in  size  and  im- 
portance in  the  State.  The  city  is  situated  near 
tli,'  Arkansas  River,  on  California  < .-illicit,  just  west 
of  the  Mesquite  range,  about  sevent3  miles  south- 
west of  Denver  City,  in  a  straight  line,  but  150  miles 
by  the  L'nion  Pacific  Railroad,  and  L'77  by  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  road.  The  town  site  is 
10,200  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the  mountains  east, 
north,  and  west  reach  a  height  of  14,000  feet.  The 
surrounding  scenery  is  grand  and  imposing.  Lead- 
ville  is  the  leading  silver-mining  center  of  ( Colorado. 
It  is  surrounded  by  the  richest  mines  furnishing 
carl  ii  mate-of-lead  ores  ;  but  other  silver-bearing  ores 
are  also  abundant.  Leadville  has  several  smelting 
and  ore-reduction  works,  also  several  stamp-mills, 
where  gold-bearing  quartz  is  comminuted  and  the 
precious  metal  is  amalgamated.  Placer  claims  w  ere 
in  California  Gluch  since  1860.  The  city  of  Lead- 
ville was  incorporated  in  Is7s.  Its  population  in 
1880  was  14,820,  but  in  1890  it  was  only  11,159.  The 
decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the  removal  of  some 
of  the  large  smelt  ing  works  to  Denver,  Pueblo,  and 
Colorado  Springs.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  379. 

LEAF-INSECT,  or  Walking-Leai  [PhylKum), 
a  remarkable  genus  of  orthopterous  insects,  of  the 
family  Phasmidse,  natives  of  the  Last  Indian  region. 
The  abdomen  is  flattened  out.  and  covered  in  the 
wingless  females  by  a  pair  of  wing-covers  which 
together  look-  like  a  green  leaf;  the  legs  are  also 

flattened,  j:reen  and  leaf-like.  The  male  has  func- 
tional wings,  but  is  also  mimetic.  As  the  insects 
live  among  leaves  and  are  sluggish,  their  detailed 
resemblance  to  the  surroundings oannot  bo  usefully 
protective.  See  Britannica.  Vol,  XIII.  p.  152;  Vol. 
XVI,  p.  343, 
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LEAF-ROLLER  —  LEATHER 


LEAF-ROLLER,  the  larva  of  any  tortricid  moth 
which  makes  a  case  for  itself  by  rolling  up  the 
leaves  of  plants.  The  number  of  genera  and 
species  is  great,  and  as  a  rule  the  insects  are  very 
destructive  of  useful  vegetation.  Common  leaf- 
rollers  of  the  United  States  are  the  strawberry  leaf- 
roller,  Plio.cnptiris  Fragarix,  and  the  cotton  or  rose 
leaf- roller,  Lozoixnia  Gossypiana  or  Cacceeia  Rosa- 
ceana.  The  latter  works  on  the  leaves  of  cotton, 
rose,  clover,  birch,  apple,  and  many  other  trees  and 
plants. 

LEAPING-FISH  (Salarias  Tridactylus),  a  curious 
little  fish  of  the  Blenny  family,  abounding  on  the 
coast  of  Ceylon.  It  i6  very  nimble,  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  and  the  gill-covers 
it  moves  across  the  damp  sand,  ascends  the  roots  of 
mangroves,  and  runs  up  wet  rocks  in  quest  of  flies. 
It  is  three  or  four  inches  long  and  of  a  dark  brown 
color. 

LEATHER  (See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  380-91 ). 
In  America  hemlock  bark  is  mostly  used  for  tan- 
ning sole  and  upper  leathers.  For  making  Mor- 
rocco  leather  the  leaves  of  the  Sumach  (Rhus)  are 
employed  ;  also  tanning  extracts,  prepared  from  oak 
and  hemlock  barks  mixed,  for  the  so-called  "  union 
tannage."  Knapp's  process  of  tanning  with  ferric 
salts,  and  Dr.  Heinzerling's  method  of  quick  tan- 
ning by  means  of  chromates,  with  an  addition  of 
aluminium  salts,  chloride  of  sodium,  etc..  have  re- 
ceived but  little  attention  from  practical  tanners 
here,  although  making  some  progress  in  Germany. 
In  Sweden  an  electric  tanning  process,  invented  by 
J.  D.  Abom  has  been  successfully  tried.  Ox-hides 
suitable  for  sole-leather  were  hung  into  tanning 
liquor  between  two  copper  plates,  which  served  as 
the  electrodes.  An  alternating  current  from  a 
Siemens'  dynamo,  having  an  electromotive  force  of 
fifty  volts  and  a  strength  of  one  hundred  amperes, 
was  passed  into  these  plates.  The  hides  were  com- 
pletely tanned  in  from  fifty  to  ninety  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  I  lie  Ian-liquor  employed.  An 
electric  tanning  process  of  another  inventor,  who 
moves  the  hides  mechanically  during  the  operation 
of  tanning,  is  said  to  make  some  progress  in  France. 
But  we  have  no  reliable  statistics  in  either  of  these 
cases.  Among  tanners  it  is  an  accepted  maxim 
that  no  time  abridging  process  can  produce  good 
sole-leather,  because  for  the  thorough  tanning  of 
thick  hides  a  slowly  operating  influence,  and  there- 
fore a  long  time,  is  necessary. 

The  preparation  of  the  skins  for  the  reception  of 
the  tanning  differs  very  little  in  the  various  meth- 
ods of  tanning.  After  cleaning  the  hides  from  ad- 
hering dirt,  blood,  etc.,  they  are  "  soaked  "  in  vats 
containing  clear,  cold  water,  for  a  time  differing 
from  three  to  ten  days.  After  soaking,  the  hides 
are  "softened"  in  a  mill  similar  to  the  fulling-mills 
in  woolen  Factories.  This  mill  is  called  the  "hide- 
mill."  Calf  and  goat  skins,  however,  are  softened 
in  a  revolving  drum,  termed  a  "pin-mill,"  because  its 
interior  periphery  is  furnished  with  numerous  oak 
pins  upon  wliieh  the  skins  fall  by  force  of  gravity. 
This  process  takes  from  ten  to  forty-live  minutes. 
Small  skins,  such  as  those  of  kids  and  lambs, in- 
tended for  glove  leather,  are  softened  by  working 
them  over  a  clean  wooden  beam  with  a  dull  fleshing 
knife. 

Swelling  and  depilating  are  two  simultaneous 
processes.  By  the  "swelling"  process  the  cellular 
tissue,  in  which  the  hair  is  rooted,  is  so  far  loosened 
as  to  allow  t  hi'  hair  to  In'  removed  bj  subsequent 
mechanical  manipulation.  At  the  same  time  the 
epidermis  I nines  sufficiently  loosened  to  he  read- 
ily taken  oil'.  The  principal  processes  used  for  "de- 
pilating" are  th Id-sweating  process,  the  liming 

process,  and  the  chemical  treatment. 


The  "cold-sweating"  process  of  depilating  is 
chiefly  used  in  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  hides  are  allowed  to  hang  in  a 
vault  having  a  temperature  of  50°-57°  F.  for 
about  ten  days  or  more  until  they  ferment  and 
partly  putrefy  at  their  surfaces.  The  products  of 
decomposition  are  afterwards  removed  by  the  quick 
change  of  air  in  the  vault  in  which  the  hides  are 
suspended.  Depilating  by  "liming"  is  done  by 
steeping  the  skins  in  milk  of  lime.  The  strength 
of  the  lime  bath  varies  greatly.  The  skins  remain 
in  the  bath,  with  frequent  handlings,  until  the  hair 
is  loosened. 

In  the  "chemical  treatment"  sulphide  of  sodium 
is  mostly  employed.  The  skins  are  placed  in  a  1  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  sulphide  for  about  five  days, 
with  frequent  handling.  This  process  is  quicker 
than  the  liming  process.  Various  other  ways  of 
treating  the  softened  hides  chemically  have  been 
tried  with  different  degrees  of  success. 

For  "unhairing"  the  skins  are  placed  on  the  beam 
and  the  hair  and  epidermis  are  then  scraped  off 
with  a  knife  or  a  machine.  The  McDonald  unhair- 
ing machine,  for  instance,  is  in  practical  operation 
in  many  large  tanneries  at  Salem,  Peabody,  Wo- 
burn,  and  other  Massachusetts  towns.  After  the 
scarf-skin  and  the  hair  are  removed  the  hide  is 
"fleshed,"  that  is,  the  fatty  matter  and  flesh  are  re- 
moved from  .the  flesh  side  with  a  knife,  called  the 
"fleshing  knife."  Afterwards  the  hides  are  im- 
mersed in  a  slightly  acid  solution  which  neutralizes 
any  lime  that  has  remained  in  the  pores. 

Now  the  hides  are  placed  one  by  one  into  the 
"lay-away"  pits  or  vats,  where  the  actual  tanning 
takes  place.  Upon  each  one  a  thin  layer  of  ground 
bark  is  sprinkled,  in  order  that  the  tan-liquor  may 
circulate  uniformly.  About  eighty-five  hides  are 
laid  away  in  one  "pack,"  and  supplied  four  or  five 
times  with  fresh  tan-liquor  of  successively  increas- 
ing strength,  about  five  months  being  required  to 
tan  the  best  qualities  of  sole-leather.  For  the  fur- 
ther treatment,  after  tanned  hides  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  tan-pits  or  vats,  see  Britannica. 
Vol.  XIV,  p.  385. 

Tawing  Consists  in  dressing  the  skins  with  anti- 
septic material,  so  as  to  preserve  them  from  decay. 
By  this  operation  no  chemical  change  is  effected  in 
the  gelatine  of  the  skins:  hence  tawed  leather  can 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glue.  In  tawing  the 
first  process  is  careful  washing;  next  comes  dress- 
ing them  with  lime;  then  removing  the  hair  or 
wool ;  and  lastly, steeping  them  in  solutions  of  alum, 
salt,  or  ,l  her  substances  or  mixtures,  which  convert 
the  skins  into  leather. 

Another  kind  of  dressing  skins  for  leather  is  by 
treating  them  with  oil.  By  hard  rubbing  with  cod- 
fish oil,  after  the  skin  has  been  properly  cleaned" 
with  lime,  the  oil  works  itself  into  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  displaces  all  the  water  therein  contained,  and 
becomes  united  with  the  skin's  material,  ren- 
dering its  texture  peculiarly  soft  and  spongy. 
"Wash-leather"  or  "chamois-leather"  is  so  prepared 

and  for  this  purpose  the  flesh-halves  of  split  sheep- 
skins are  chiefly  used. 

Besides  t minimi  and  tawing,  many  kinds  of  lea t  her 
require  the  "currier's,"  or  leather  dresser's  art  to 

bring  them  to  the  state  of  perfection  required  for 
the  various  trades.  In  "currying"  almost  every 
variety  of  leal  her  requires  some  particular  varia- 
tion o\  the  process  employed,  although  the  object  in 
all  cases  is  to  impart  suppleness  ami  a  fine  finish 
to  the  article. 
For  Morocco  leather,  which  is  partly  imported 

from   France  and  the    African  coast  of  the    Mediter- 
ranean, bill  now  mosi  largely  manufactured  in  this 

country,  the   sheep-skins   and   split   calf-skins   are 
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sewed  tog,  ther  at  the  edges  so  as  to  form  a  bag, 
tlie  grain  side  being  outward.  An  opening  is  ten 
at  the  hind  shanks  of  the  skin.  These  bags  are 
then  rilled  with  sumac  liquor,  which  is  gently  forced 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  This  tanning  opera- 
tion usually  lasts  only  about  three  hours.  After 
its  completion  the  sewing  thread  is  cut  and  drawn 
out  and  the  refuse  sumac  material  is  removed  from 
the  skins,  which  are  next  washed  in  a  revolving 
v_rum  and  hung  up  in  an  airy  loft  to  dry.  After  re- 
moving them  from  the  drying-loft  the  skins  are 
made  wet  with  soap-water  and  shaved  on  their 
flesh-side.  Then  they  are  again  dried  in  the  loft. 
Lastly  they  are  separated  into  classes,  one  class  of 
which  is  "stained"  on  the  flesh  side,  and  the  other  is 
"pebbled."  The  Morocco  leather  made  in  this  coun- 
try is  usually  classified  thus:  Imitation  of  French 
kid,  brushed  kid,  glazed  kid,  pebbles,  straight- 
grained  goat,  and  oiled  goat. 

For  the  "imitation  of  French  kid"  the  skins  are 
stained  on  the  grain  side  with  a  black,  sometimes 
made  by  boiling  together  four  ounces  of  pulverized 
nut-galls,  and  two  ounces  of  blue  vitrol  in  one  gal- 
lon of  logwood  liquor,  and  afterwards  adding  four 
quarts  of  vinegar  saturated  with  iron.  Several 
other  kinds  of  black  are  employed.  After  being 
blacked  by  several  successive  applications  of  black- 
ing liquor  the  skins  are  dried,  then  oiled  with 
sperm-oil  and  glazed  two  or  three  times  according 
to  the  brightness  of  the  finish  desired. 

For  the  finishing  of  "brashed  kid"  the  skins  are 
blacked  on  the  grain  side  with  a  preparation  made 
by  suspending  five  pounds  of  iron  in  twenty-five 
gallons  of  strong  vinegar  for  four  weeks,  and  then 
adding  for  each  quart  of  this  solution  half  a  pint  of 
bullock's  blood,  either  warm  or  coagulated.  After 
being  blacked  with  this  preparation  the  skins  are 
made  wet  with  gum-water  and  then  brushed  with  a 
soft  brush.  Xext  they  are  scraped  on  the  flesh  side 
with  a  steel  slicker,  and  oiled  on  the  grain  side  with 
the  best  of  sperm-oil. 

For  finishing  "pebble-grained  goat"  and  "straight- 
grained  goat"  the  skins  are  seasoned  and  blacked 
with  a  preparation  of  bullock's  blood,  logwood, 
boiled  milk,  water  and  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar 
black.  After  hanging  in  the  drying-loft  over  night 
they  are  glazed,  and  then  grained  twice  and  oiled 
with  sperm-oil.  For  "oiled  goat"  the  skins  are  also 
blacked,  and  then  stuffed  on  the  flesh  side  with  a 
dubbing  composed  of  oil  and  tallow.  After  drying 
them  the  oiled  skins  are  grained  in  various  ways, 
then  treated  to  a  coat  of  dubbing  on  the  grain  side 
which  is  afterwards  flattened  down  with  a  dull 
slicker,  and  lastly  they  are  treated  with  a  coat  of 
fine  sperm-oil. 

For  "dyeing  leather"  with  aniline  colors  the  skins 
are  seldom  mordanted,  but  simply  steeped  in  the 
coloring  solution,  which  is  mostly  aqueous.  Alco- 
holic solutions  are  only  used  in  exceptional  cases. 

Morocco  leather  is  remarkable  for  its  softness, 
glossiness,  and  pliability.  It  is  largely  used  fur  the 
uppers  of  ladies'  and  children's  shoes,  for  fine  book- 
bindings, carriage-linings,  pocket-books,  traveling- 
bags,  toilet -ease-,  and  portfolios.  The  Germans  call 
that  kind  of  Morrocco  which  is  dyed  with  bright 
colors  by  the  distinctive  name  of  "Saffian"  leal  her ; 
Morocco  is  only  the  black-finished  kind  mainly 
used  for  shoe  work.  Saffians  are  mostly  red  or  yel- 
low.    The   leading    places  for    the  manufacture   of 

these  light  and  soft  leathers  in  the  United  States 
are  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Newark.  X.  J.,  Wilmington. 
Del.,  and  Lynn,  Mass. 

The  manufacture  of  leather  is  very  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  United  States,  where,  in  [880,  there 
were  3,105  tanneries  and  2,319  establishments  for 
currying   leather.     The  total  capital  invested  was 


sixty-seven  millions  of  dolla..  , ;  the  total  number  of 
hands  employed  was  34.^'"  I  mat.  rials  used 
were  valued  at  145  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  total 
products  had  a  value  of  185  millions  of  dollars.  The 
wages  earned  by  the  workmen  amounted  to  $14,- 
050,000. 

The  following  twenty  States  produced  tanned  and 
curried  leather  to  the  amounts  stated  after  their 
respective  names:  Massachusetts,  thirty-seven  mil- 
lions; Pennsylvania,  thirty-five  millions ;  New  York, 
thirty  millions  ;  New. I ersey,  fourteen  and  five  tenths 
millions ;  Maine,  nine  and  seven  tenths  millions; 
Wisconsin,  eight  and  eight  tenths  millions;  Ohio, 
eight  and  two  tenths  millions ;  Illinois,  seven  and 
eight  tenths  millions;  California,  five  and  seven 
tenths  millions;  New  Hampshire,  four  and  five 
tenths  millions;  Michigan,  three  millions;  Ken- 
tucky, three  millions ;  Indiana,  two  and  seven 
tenths  millions;  Tennessee,  West  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  two  millions  each;  Vermont,  one  and 
six  tenths  millions ;  Virginia,  one  and  two  tenths 
millions;  Rhode  Island,  eighty-five  hundredths 
millions;  Missouri,  seventy-five  hundredths  mil- 
lions. 

For  Artificial  Leather,  which  is  largely  sold 
under  the  name  of  Leatheroid,  see  Britannica,  Vol. 
XIV,  p.  391. 

l.K  LTHER-BOARD,  an  imitation  of  sole  leather 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 
It  is  made  of  leather  scraps,  old  manila  rope,  hemp 
rope,  rags,  paper,  etc.,  ground  to  a  pulp  and  mixed 
with  certain  chemicals  which  render  it  more  im- 
pervious to  water  than  leather  is.  It  is  then  run  off, 
dried  and  pressed  in  the  same  manner  as  paper, 
and  used  as  stiffenings  for  boots  and  shoes,  also  for 
toys,  chair-bottoms,  etc.  It  was  first  manufactured 
in  this  country. 

LEATHERAVOOD,  or  Moosfiwoon  (Dirca  palus- 
tris),  a  deciduous  shrub  three  to  six  feet  high,  with 
the  habit  of  a  miniature  tree,  a  native  of  North 
America.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Thyme- 
laeex.  The  bark  and  wood  are  tough,  and  in 
Canada  the  bark  is  used  for  ropes,  baskets,  etc. 
The  leaves  are  lanceolate-oblong;  the  flowers  are 
yellow  and  appear  before  the  leaves. 

LEATHES,  Stanley,  an  English  clergyman,  born 
at  Ellesborough,  Buckinghamshire,  in  1830.  After 
being  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  he 
held  several  curacies  in  London,  and  in  1863  was 
made  professor  of  Hebrew  in  King's  College, 
London.  He  became  successively  Boyle  lecturer 
at  London,  Hulsean  lecturer  at  Cambridge,  Bamp- 
ton  lecturer  at  Oxford  and  Warburtonian  lecturer 
at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  also  one  of  the  revisers 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  has  published  The  Wit- 
ness of  tin-  old  Testament  to  Christ;  Witness  of  St. 
Paul  to  Christ;  Witness  of  St.  John  t^  Christ;  Struct- 
ure of  the  Old  Testaments  The  Gospel  It*  Own  Witness; 
Religion  of  the  Christ,  Its  Development;  and  The 
Chnstian  Creed,  lis  Theoryand  Practici     1878). 

LEAVENWORTH,  acity,  thecounty-seat  of  Leav- 
enworth county,  Kans.,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  30  miles 
northwest  of  Kansas  City.  It  is  the  oldest  town 
in  the  State.  The  extensive  military  establishment 
of  Fort  Leavenworth  adjoins  the  city  on  the  north, 
Eight  railroads  converge  here,  and  a  splendid  iron 
railway  bridge  crosses  the  river.  Leavenworth 
has  a  fine  7>ark.  an  ample  water-supply,  a  good  sys- 
tem of  sewerage,  street  railways  and  a  telephone 
exchange.  Good  bituminous  coal  is  mined  here, 
and  line  building-stones  are  quarried.  Among  thg 
thriving  manufactories  are  flour,  lumber,  glucose, 
bricks,  wagons,  furniture  and  machinery.  The 
town  was  incorporated  in  Is.-.i;.  Population  in  1890, 
20,250.    See  Britannica,  \  ol.  XIV,  p.  391. 
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LEAVITT,  Joshua,  an  American  journalist,  born 
at  Heath,  Mass.,  in  1794,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in 
1873.  After  practicing  law  at  Putney,  Vt.,  for  some 
years,  he  itudied  theology  at  New  Haven,  and  was 
ordained  Pastor  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  in  1825.  In 
1831  he  founded  the  "New  York  Evangelist"  to  ad- 
vocate the  revival  system  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  As  he  was  also  prominent  in  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation,  he  had  to  flee  for  a  time  from 
New  York.  In  1837  Leavitt  became  editor  of  "The 
Emancipator,"  which  he  removed  to  Boston  in  1841. 
From  1844  to  1847  he  was  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  of  the  Liberty  Party.  In  184S  he  be- 
came the  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  "Inde- 
pendent" and  contributed  to  its  pages  for  many 
years. 

LEBANON,  a  city  of  St.  Clair  county,  111.,  a  sum- 
mer resort  for  the  people  of  St.  Louis,  from  which 
city  it  is  23  miles  east.  It  is  noted  for  its  educa- 
tional advantages,  is  the  seat  of  McKendree 
College  ( Methodist ),  organized  in  1828,  has 
churches,  mills,  a  machine-shop,  and  various  other 
manufactories. 

LEBANON,  a  city,  the  county-seat  of  Boone 
county,  Ind.,  26  miles  northwest  of  Indianapolis. 
It  has  various  factories  and  mills.  Population, 
3,676. 

LEBANON,  a  post-village,  the  county-seat  of 
Marion  county,  Ky.,  on  a  railroad.  It  is  a  shipping 
point  for  various  adjoining  counties,  and  manu- 
factures carriages  and  furniture.  A  Baptist  female 
college  is  here,  two  Roman  Catholic  academies  and 
a  high-school.     Population,  2,805. 

LEBANON,  a  post-village,  the  county-seat  of 
Laclede  county,  Mo.,  on  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Railroad.  It  is  a  business  center  for  the  surround- 
ing region,  is  185  miles  southwest  of  St.  Louis,  and 
contains  an  excellent  seminary. 

LEBANON,  a  village  and  township  of  Grafton 
county,  N.  H.,  on  the  Mascoma  River,  four  miles 
from  White  River  Junction,  Vt.  It  manufactures 
furniture,  iron  castings,  elastic  sponges  and  agri- 
cultural implements.  West  Lebanon,  on  the  Con- 
necticut River,  is  the  seat  of  the  Tilden  Ladies' 
Seminary.  The  village  is  furnished  with  water- 
power  by  the  Mascoma  River,  and  the  town  has 
railroad-shops  and  various  industries.  Population 
in  1880— village,  1,954;  township.  3,354. 

LEBANON,  a  post-village,  the  county-seat  of 
Warren  county,  Ohio,  30  miles  northeast  of  Cin- 
cinnati. It  has  a  national  bank,  a  normal-school, 
an  orphans'  home,  a  county  infirmary  and  planing- 
mills.     Population,  3,174. 

LEBANON,  a  post-village,  the  county-seat  of 
Wilson  county,  Tenn.  It  has  manufactories  of 
woolen  goods  and  flour  and  contains  a  business  and 
telegraph  college,  two  female  seminaries,  and  is 
the  seat  of  Cumberland  University. 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  a  post-village  and  sum- 
mer resort  of  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.  It  contains 
a  mineral  spring  whose  waters  possess  curative 
qualities  in  certain  diseases.  The  water  is  suffici- 
ently abundenl  to  furnish  valuable  motive-power. 
Thermometers  and  pharmaceutical  preparations 
are  made  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  several  Shaker 
eommunil  ies  near  the  village,  and  a  hotel  at  which 
Lafayette  was  a  guest.  See  Britanniea,  Vol.  XVI, 
p.  136. 

i.Ki'KV,  Wit. i.iam  Edward  Hartpole,  a  British 
historian,  born  near  Dublin,  in  1838.  A.fter  gradu- 
ating at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  ISfi'.l,  he  devoted 
himself  to  a  literary  career,  bul  traveled  exten- 
sively on  the  continent  before  he  settled  down  in 
London.     His  chief  literary  work  is  History  of  the 

/  Influence  of  the   Spirit  of  Rationalism   in 

Europe  (1865).    After  this  came  a  History  of  Euro- 


pean Morale  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne;  and  a 
History     of    England    iii    the    Eighteenth     Century 

(187S-90).  His  works  combine  deep  learning  with 
elegance  of  style. 

LECOCQ,  Alexander  Charles,  a  French  mu- 
sician, born  at  Paris,  June  3,  1832,  and  trained  at 
the  Conservatoire.  He  is  regarded  as  the  best 
successor  of  Auber  in  comic  opera.  His  best- 
known  works  are  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot,  Giroflf- 
Girofla  and  Le  Petit  Due. 

LECOMPTON,  a  post-village  of  Douglas  county. 
Kan.,  on  the  south  branch  of  Kansas  River.  It  is 
the  seat  of  Lane  University  (United  Brethren). 
Formerly  the  village  was  the  territorial  capital  of 
Kansas. 

LE  CONTE  DE  LISLE.  Charles  Marie,  a  French 
poet,  born  on  the  Island  of  Reunion,  October  23, 
1820.  He  was  carefully  educated,  and  after  some 
years  of  travel  settled  to  a  literary  life  in  Paris. 
In  1886  he  succeeded  to  Victor  Hugo's  chair  at  the 
Academy.  His  Poemes  Antiques  and  Poesies  Nourel- 
let  he  collected  as  Poesies  Computes  in  1858.  Other 
volumes  are  Poemes  Barbares  (1862)  and  Poemes 
Traqiques  (1884). 

LE  CONTE,  Joseph,  an  American  geologist,  born 
in  Liberty  county,  Ga.,  in  1823.  After  graduating 
at  Franklin  College,  Athens,  Ga.,  and  obtaining  his 
degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  New  York,  he  practiced  as  a  physician 
at  Macon, Ga.,  for  several  years.  In  1850  he  entered 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Harvard,  and 
studied  natural  history  under  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz, 
accompanying  the  latter  on  an  exploring  expe- 
dition to  Florida  in  1851.  In  1852  he  was  made  pro- 
fesser  of  natural  sciences  in  Oglethorpe  College, 
and  a  year  later  in  Franklin  College.  In  1857  he 
accepted  the  professorship  of  chemistry  and  geology 
in  South  Carolina  College,  and  in  1869  he  became 
professor  of  natural  history  and  geology  in  the 
University  of  California,  which  chair  he  held  up  to 
our  latest  account.  Beside  many  important  scien- 
tific papers,  Prof.  Le  Conte  has  published  essays  on 
education  and  the  fine  arts,  and  the  Mutual  Re- 
lations of  Religion  and  Science;  Elements  of  Geology; 
Light,  the  Principles  of  Monocular  and  Binocular 
Vision;  and  Evolution,  Its  Nature,  Evidences,  and  Its 
Relation  to  Religious  Thought  (18S7). 

LE  CONTE,  Johx, an  American  physicist, born  in 
Liberty  county,  Ga.,  in  1818,  died  April  29,  1891. 
He  graduated  at  Franklin  College,  Athens.  Ga..  in 
1838,  and  in  1841  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York.  After  practicing  for  some 
years  as  a  physician  at  Savannah,  he  was  made 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  Franklin  College 
in  1846,  and  in  1856  became  professor  of  the  same 
branch  in  South  Carolina  College,  at  Columbia. 
In  1869  Le  Conte  was  appointed  professorof  physics 
and  industrial  mechanics  in  the  newly-founded 
University  of  California,  and  in  1S75  lie  became 
president  of  that  university.  His  scientific  work 
extends  over  nearly  50  years.  He  published  im- 
portant papers  on  physical  science  in  many  period- 
icals both  here  and*  in  England,  and  delivered 
lectures  on  the  "Physics  of  Meteorology"  at  tie 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
(1857),and  on  the  "Stellar  Universe"  at  the  Pea- 
body  Institution  in  Baltimore,  Md.  1867  .  since 
1867  Prof.  Le  Conte  has  been  an  active  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Science. 

LE  CONTE,  John  Eattoh  1784-1860  .an  Ameri- 
can naturalist,  born  near  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.. in  1784. 
In  1818  he  entered  the  corps  of  topographical  en- 
gineers of  the  United  Slates  army,  and  remained 
in  that  service  till  1831,  taking  part  in  various  sur- 
veys. Having  attained  I  he  rank  of  major,  he  re- 
tired from    the  service  int.ie   last-mentioned   year 
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in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  botany 
;uid  zoology.  He  wrote  and  published  several 
papers  on  insects,  as  the  "North  American  Butter- 
flies," also  some  papers  on  mammals,  reptiles,  ba- 
trachians  and  Crustacea.  He  died  at  Philadelphia, 
in  1860,  leaving  a  considerable  collection  of  insects 
and  an  extensive  series  of  water-color  illustrations 
of  American  insects  and  plants,  that  he  had  made 
with  his  own  hands. 

LE  CONTE,  John  Lawrence  (1825-4883),  an 
American  naturalist,  the  son  of  the  former,  born  at 
New  York  in  1825.  As  a  student  at  Mount  St. 
Mary's  College,  Emmetsburg,  Md.,  and  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  he 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  study  of 
natural  history,  which  he  subsequently  extended. 
He  visited  the  Lake  Superior  region  three  times, 
the  Kocky  Mountains,  California,  New  Mexico, 
Honduras,  Panama,  Europe,  Egypt,  Algiers,  etc., 
collecting  many  specimens  of  insects,  especially  of 
the  coleoptera,  upon  which  he  published  several 
memoirs.  In  1862  he  entered  the  United  States  army 
as  a  surgeon  of  volunteers.  Afterwards  he  was 
made  medical  inspector  of  the  regular  army,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  which  he  retained 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  Then  he  became  chief 
clerk  of  the  United  States  mint  at  Philadelphia, 
and  remained  in  this  position  until  his  death  in 
1883.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  published  his 
Classification  of  the  Coleoptera  of  North  America,  and 
his  List  of  the  Coleoptera  of  North  America  (1862-73). 

LECTERN  (Lat.  lectorium  or  lectriciiim),  a  read- 
ing desk  from  which  the  Scripture  lessons  which 
form  a  portion  of  the  various  church  services  are 
chanted  or  read.  The  most  ancient  lecterns  are  of 
wood,  but  they  were  frequently  made  of  brass, 
often  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  (the  symbol  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist),  the  outspread  wings  of 
which  form  the  frame  supporting  the  volume. 

LECYTHIDACE.'E,  a  natural  order  of  exogen- 
ous plants,  or  sub-order  of  Myrtaceos.  The  fruit  is 
a  large  woody  capsule,  with  a  number  of  cells, 
which  in  some  species  opens  with  a  lid.  All  the 
known  species,  about  40,  are  natives  of  the  hottest 
part  of  South  America.  Brazil  nuts  are  the  seeds 
of  trees  of  this  order.  The  cannon-ball  tree  (Lecy- 
this  Ollaria)  belongs  to  it.  See  Britannica,  Vol. 
XVII,  p.  665. 

LEDBURY,  an  old  market-town  of  Hereford- 
shire, England,  13  miles  from  Hereford.  It  has  an 
interesting  church,  St.  Catherine's  Hospital  (1232; 
rebuilt  1822),  and  a  clock-tower  (1890J  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Mrs.  Browning.  Population  of  parish  (1881), 
4,276. 

LEDOCHOWSKI.  Miecislas  Hai.ka,  a  polish 
prelate,  born  at  Gork  in  1822.  After  making  him 
domestic  prelate,  the  pope  sent  him  on  several  dip- 
lomatic missions.  In  1861  he  was  made  archbishop 
of  Thebes  in  partibus,  and  in  1866  archbishop  of 
Gnesen  and  Posen,  becoming  thereby  primate  of 
Poland.  When,  in  1873,  the  "Falk  Laws"  restricted 
the  influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Prussia  over 
the  schools  and  over  the  laity.  LedochowBki  pro- 
tested against  them,  and  was  imprisoned  till  1876. 
The  pope  made  him  cardinal  in  1875.  Bui  when  he 
was  released  from  prison,  Ledochowski  was  not 
allowed  to  enter  his  diocese.  He  resigned  his  see 
in  1885,  while  he  was  living  at  Rome. 

LEDUM,  a  genus  of  i >l;i n t s  of  the  natural  order 
Ericaci  ' ,  sub-order  /{limlm-ue,  ,-r,  consist  ing  of  small 
evergreen  shrubs  with  large  (lowers,  of  which  the 
corolla  is  cut  into  five  deep  petal-like  segments. 
The  species  are  natives  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  and  are  commonly  known  as  Labrador 
tea.  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  party,  in  the  Arctic 
expedition  of  1819-22,  are  said  to  have  used  the 


Ledum  palustre  for  tea.  The  leaves  possess  narcotic 
properties,  and  are  regarded  as  useful  in  agues, 
dysentery  and  diarrhoea. 

LEE,  a  post-village  of  Lee  township,  Berkshire 
county,  Mass.,  on  the  Housatonic  River  and  Hail- 
road,  11  miles  south  of  Pittsfield.  It  has  a  public 
library,  excellent  schools,  a  number  of  paper-mills, 
several  iron-foundries  and  machine  shops,  and  ex- 
tensive woolen-factories.  The  township  has  quar- 
ries of  fine  white  marble,  which  is  exported  to 
distant  cities.  Population  of  township  in  1890, 
3,77s. 

LEE,  or  Leeward,  a  nautical  term  for  the  quar- 
ter to  which  the  wind  is  directed,  as  distinguished 
from  windward,  or  the  part  whence  the  wind 
comes. 

LEE,  Ann  (1736-1784),  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Shakers,  born  at  Manchester,  England,  Feb.  29, 
1736,  died  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1784.  She 
was  early  married  to  Abraham  Stanley,  a  black- 
smith. In  1758  she  joined  the  Manchester  Society 
of  Friends  and  in  1774  emigrated  to  New  York 
with  eight  of  her  disciples  to  establish  in  this 
country  the  Church  of  Christ's  second  appearing. 
At  Watervliet,  near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  6he  founded  a 
settlement,  gathering  in  many  disciples  during  a 
religious  revival  in  1780.  In  1781  she  and  her  elders 
set  out  on  a  missionary  tour  through  New  England 
and  founded  Shaker  societies  at  Harvard,  Mass., 
and  other  places.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXI,  p. 
736. 

LEE,  Arthur,  an  American  statesman,  born  at 
Stratford,  Westmoreland  county,  Va.,  in  1740,  died 
in  Middlesex  county,  Va.,  in  1792.  After  studying 
medicine  he  commenced  to  practice  as  a  physician 
at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  but  after  a  few  years  he  went 
to  London  to  study  law,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1770.  In  1774  Lee  presented  to  the  Brit- 
ish ministry  the  addresses  of  the  American  Con- 
gress to  the  people  and  King  of  England.  In  1777 
he  was  sent  to  Spain,  and  afterwards  to  Prussia,  to 
enlist  sympathy  for  the  American  cause.  After 
serving  in  Congress  in  1782,  he  was  in  1784  made 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  treaties  with 
the  Indians  of  the  Northwest,  and  was  from  1785  to 
1789  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Treasury. 

LEE,  Charles,  an  American  general,  born  at 
Dernhall,  Cheshire,  England,  in  1731,  died  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  in  1782.  When  20  years  of  age  he  be- 
came a  lieutenant  in  his  father's  regiment,  and  was 
ordered  to  America  to  take  part  in  Braddock's  ex- 
pedition to  Fort  Duquesne.  He  was  present  at 
Braddock's  defeat  at  Monongehela  in  1755,  and 
fought  in  1756  at  Ticonderoga,  where  he  was 
wounded.  In  1760  he  returned  to  England,  served 
successively  in  the  Portuguese,  Prussian,  Polish 
and  Russian  armies,  and  came  to  America  in  1773, 
when  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Revolutionary 
party.  In  1775  Congress  appointed  him  second 
major-general  of  the  Continental  army,  after  he 
had  purchased  an  estate  in  Berkeley  county,  Va., 
Artemas  Ward  being  the  first  major-general,  and 
in  July  Lee  joined  the  army  at  Cambridge,  Mass.. 
and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  left  wing,  with 
his  headquarters  at  Winter  Hill,  now  Summerville. 
In  November  he  visited  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  his 
military  genius  displayed  itself  in  the  arrest  of  a 
lew  lory  citizens.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  New 
York,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  some  fortifi- 
cations, when  he  was  put  in  command  over  the 
Southern  department.  When  the  British  fleel 
attacked  Fort  Moultrie  at  Charleston  on  June  28, 
177ti,  Col.  Moultrie  won  a  brilliant  victory,  the 
Credit  of   which  was   by   most    people  given    to    Lee, 

the  latter  being  called  the  "hero  of  Charleston." 
In    the    autumn    Lee   joined    Washington,  and   his 
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division  covered  the  retreat  of  the  American  army 
from  Manhattan  Island.  When  Washington  passed 
into  New  Jersey,  Lee  was  left  in  \Vestchester 
county,  N.  Y.,  with  7,000  men.  Washington  had 
ordered  him  to  join  the  main  army  by  crossing  the 
Hudson.  But  Lee  did  not  stir  for  two  weeks.  On 
December  13  he  was  himself  surprised  and  cap- 
tured at  Baskuigridge,  N.  J.,  while  separated  from 
his  own  forces.  In  May,  1778,  Lee  was  exchanged, 
and  rejoined  the  American  army  at  Valley  Forge. 
He  opposed  the  attack  of  the  British  troops  on  their 
withdrawal  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  yet 
commanded  the  van  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth, 
June  28.  His  troops  were,  through  his  own  negli- 
gence, thrown  into  confusion  by  an  unexpected 
attack  by  the  British  rear-guard,  and  he  ordered  a 
retreat  against  the  express  command  of  Washing- 
ton. For  his  insubordination  and  other  unbecom- 
ing conduct  he  was  by  court-martial  suspended 
from  command  for  one  year,  and  retired  to  his 
estate  in  Virginia.  At  the  end  of  the  year  his  com- 
mission was  revoked,  in  consequence  of  an  insult- 
ing note  he  had  written  to  the  President  of  Con- 
gress. 

LEE,  Francis  Ligiitfoot,  an  American  states- 
man, born  at  Stratford,  Westmoreland  county,  Va., 
in  1734,  died  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1797.  In  1765  he 
•was  elected  to  the  house  of  burgesses,  and  in  1775 
was  sent  by  it  to  Congress.  Here  he  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  assisted  in  fram- 
ing the  Articles  of  Confederation  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  for  that  purpose. 

LEE,  Frederick  Richard,  an  English  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  Barnstable,  Devonshire,  in  June, 

1798,  died  in  Cape  Colony,  June  4,  1879.  He  chose 
the  army  as  a  profession,  but  was  subsequently 
obliged  by  ill-health  to  quit  it.  He  then  turned 
his  attention  to  painting,  was  an  exhibitor  at  the 
Royal  Academy  from  1824  till  1870,  and  acquired  a 
high  reputation  for  landscapes,  especially  of  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  scenery.  He  was  elected  an  A.  R. 
A.  in  1834,  and  R.  A.  in  1838,  retiring  in  1871. 

LEE,  Henry,  an  American  soldier,  born  at  Strat- 
ford, Westmoreland  county,  Va.,  in  1756,  died  at 
Cumberland  Island,  Ga.,  in  1818.  In  1776  he  be- 
came captain  of  cavalry,  and  in  1778  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  an  independent  corps,  with  the 
rank,  of  major,  and  was  then  popularly  known  as 
"Light  Horse  Harry."  In  1779  he  received  a  gold 
medal  from  Congress  for  capturing  Paulus  Hook. 
He  assisted  Greene  in  the  capture  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs. 
After  being  a  member  of  Congress  he  was  in  1792 
chosen  governor  of  Virginia;  and  in  1794  he  com- 
manded the  force  sent  by  President  Washington 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  in 
western  Pennsylvania.     When  Washington  died  in 

1799,  Lee,  then  again  a  member  of  Congress,  pro- 
nounced his  eulogy,  and  drafted  the  resolutions  for 
the  occasion,  in  which  he  designated  Washington 
as  "first  in  war,  first  in  peace  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen."     After  Jefferson's  election   to 

the  presidency,  Lee  retired  from  public  life.  His 
profuse  expenditures  involved  him  in  debt,  for 
which  he  is  said  fo  have  been  imprisoned.  Henry 
Lee  was  the  father  of  the  Confederate  general, 
Robert  F.  Lee,  for  whom  see  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV, 
p  399 

LEE, .Luther,  an  American  clergyman,  born  at 
Schoharie,  N.  V,  in  1800.  He  joined  the  Methcdist 
Episcopal  Church  in  182]  and  became  an  itinerant 
preacher  in  northern  New  York.  In  1886  he  began 
to  preach  and  lecture  against  slavery,  and  was 
several  times  attacked  by  mobs.  In  ls(|  lie 
founded  and  edited  the  "New  England  Christian 
Advocate,"    an    anti-slavery    journal,   at    Lowell, 


Mass.,  and  subsequently  he  edited  "The  Sword  of 
Truth"  and  "The  True  Wesleyan."  When  i^  1843 
the  "Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection"  was  organ- 
ized, he  became  pastor  of  that  church  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  at  Fulton,  N.  Y.  In  1856  Lee 
became  president  and  professor  of  theology  in  the 
Michigan  Union  College  at  Seoni,  but  resigned  the 
next  year  to  officiate  in  churches  in  Ohio.  From 
1864  till  1867  he  was  professor  at  Adrian  College, 
Mich.  Lee  has  published  Universalism Refuted;  /»<- 
mortality  of  the  Soul;  Church  Polity;  Slavery  Ex- 
amined in  the  Light  of  the  Bible  (1S55),  and  Elements 
of  Theology. 

LEE,  Robert,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  born  at 
Tweedinouth,  England,  in  1804,  died  at  Torquay  in 
istis.  After  graduating  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  he  was  ordained  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  1832.  He  became  successively  minister  of 
Arbroath,  Campsie  and  Old  Grey  Friars'  Church  in 
Edinburgh.  In  1846  Lee  was  made  professor  of 
Biblical  criticism  jn  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1857  he  published  Prayers  for  Pal, He  Worship', 
and  used  these  prayeis  in  his  congregation.  For 
this  he  was  tried  in  the  church  courts  and  ac- 
quitted. Afterwards  he  published  The  Reform  of 
tfo  Church  of  Scotland  in  Worship,  Government  and 
Doctrine,  and  introduced  an  organ  in  his  church 
in  1865.  For  this  innovation  he  was  again  tried 
in  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts.  His 
most  important  work  was  a  Reference  Bible  (1864), 
having  about  60,000  references.  • 

LEE,  Samuel,  an  English  orientalist,  born  at 
Longnor,  in  Shropshire,  May  14,  17S3,  died  at  Bar- 
ley, Hertfordshire,  Dec.  16,  1852.  He  received  his 
first  instruction  at  a  charity  school,  and  was  at 
the  age  of  twelve  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter. 
While  engaged  at  his  trade  he  acquired  the  chief 
classical,  Oriental,  and  modern  languages,  subse- 
quently studied  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  took  orders  in  the  church.  In  1819  he  be- 
came university  professor  of  Arabic,  and  in  1831 
regius  professor  of  Hebrew.  He  published  a 
Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language;  Book  of  Job, 
Translated  from  the  Original  Hebrew,  and  Hebrew, 
Chaldee  and  English  Lexicon.  He  also  wrote  Ser- 
mons on  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scripture*;  Event! 
and  Times  of  the  Visions  of  Daniel  and  St.  John, 
and  an  Inquiry  Into  Prophecy.  He  took  charge 
for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  of  edi- 
tions of  the  Syriac  Old  Testament,  the  Syriac 
New  Testament,  the  Malay,  Persian  and  Hindu- 
stani Bibles,  and  the  Psalms  in  Coptic  and  Arabic. 

LEECHBURG,  a  post-borough  of  Armstrong 
county,  Pa.,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad 
and  Pennsylvania  Canal,  35  miles  northeast  of 
Tin -burgh.  It  has  an  academy,  a  wagon  and  car- 
riage manufactory,  tin-factory  and  rolling-mill. 

LEE(  II  LAKE,  a  lake  about  twenty  miles  long 
and  sixteen  miles  wide  in  the  northern  part  of  Min- 
nesota, about  seven  miles  south  of  Lake  Cass.  Its 
surplus  water  is  discharged  by  a  short  outlet  into 
the  Mississippi  River.    Elevation,  1,330  feet. 

l.l'.l'.SI'.l '  Ui  i.  a  post-village,  a  railroad  center 
and  the  county-seat  of  Sumter  county,  Fbl.,  lying 
between  1  larris  and  Griffin  lakes.  It  is  a  center  of 
the  orange  region  and  from  here  large  quantities 
of  oranges  and  early  vegetables  are  shipped. 

LEESBURG,  a  post-village,  the  county-seal  of 
Soudoun  county,  Va.,  thirty-six  miles  northwest  of 
Washington,  I'.  C.  It  contains  a  male  and  female 
seminary,  and  planing  and  saw-mills.  The  battle 
of  Balls'  Bluff  was  fought  two  miles  from  the 
town. 

LEETONIA,  a  post-village  and  a  railroad  junc- 
tion of  Columbiana  county,  0.,  sixty-five  miles 
northwest  of  Pittsburgh.     It   has  rolling  and  plan- 
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kg-mills,  coal-mines,  coke-ovens,  blast-furnaces, 
U>iler-works,  a  nail  and  bolt  mill,  a  foundry  and 
In  nber  ;ards. 

LEFEBVRE,  Fkanvis  Joseph,  Duke  of  Danzig 
anu  .Marshal  of  France,  born  at  Kuffach,  in  Alsace, 
Oct,  25,  1755,  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  14,  1820.  He  en- 
tered the  army  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was  ser- 
geant in  Mie  French  Guards  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out.  fie  was  engaged  for  some  time  on  the 
Moselle  and  Rhine,  fought  at  Fleurus,  Altenkirchen, 
and  Stockach,  and  rose  in  rank  with  wonderful  ra- 
pidity. In  1799  he  took  part  witli  Bonaparte  in  the 
overthrow  of  t  lie  Directory,  and  in  1804  was  made 
a  Marshal  of  the  Empire.  He  also  conducted  the 
sh'ije  of  Danzig,  and  after  its  capture  was  created 
Duke  of  Danzig.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  suppressed 
the  insurrection  in  the  Tyrol.  During  the  Russian 
campaign  he  commanded  the  Imperial  Guard,  and 
in  1814  he  left  the  wing  of  the  army  which   resisted 

the   advai I  the  allies  in  France.     Submitting 

to  the.  Bourbon's  after  Napoleon's  abdication,  he 
was  made  a  peer,  a  dignity  restored  to  him  in  1819 
though  he  had  sided  with  his  old  master  during 
the  1 1  undred  Days. 

LEFORT,  Francois  Jacob,  favorite  of  Peter  the 
Great,  born  at  Geneva  in  1656,  of  Scottish  descent, 
died  .March  12,  1699.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
went  to  .Marseilles  and  enlisted  in  the  Swiss  guard 
in  the  French  service;  in  1674  he'  left  France 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  Netherlands,  and  in 
the  following  year  went  to  Russia,  where  he  first 
held  a  position  as  secretary  to  the  Danish  ambas- 
sador, and  afterwards  became  a  captain  in  the  Hus- 
sion army.  Having  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  in- 
trigues which  made '  Peter  the  sole  ruler  after  the 
death  of  his  brother  Ivan,  Lefort  was  advanced  to 
be  first  favorite  of  the  Czar,  and  next. to  him  was 
the  most  important  personage  in  Russia.  A  man 
of  great  ability,  he  assisted  Peter  in  his  projects  of 
reform,  remodelled  the  army  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  navy,  and  in  1694  was  made  admiral 
and  generalissimo.  When  Peter  undertook  his 
visit  to  foreign  countries  in  1697  Lefort  was  made 
chief  of  the  embassy  of  the  train  in  which  the  czar 
traveled 

LEGAL  EIOLIDAY,  see  Holidays,  Legal,  in 
the  United  States  in  these  Revisions  and  Additions. 
LEGAL-TENDER,  currency  with  which  debts 
can  be  paid  lawfully.  All  gold  coins  are  legal-ten- 
der at  their  nominal  value,  if  they  have  the  stand- 
ard weight  and  fineness,  silver  coins  smaller  than 
a  legal-tender  in  i  a  •  up  to  $10;  but  not  in 
Bums  exceeding  $10.  The  I  rade  dollar  of  420  grains 
is  not  a  legal-tender,  but  I  he  silver  dollar  of  H2J^ 
grain-  is  a  legal-tender  for  all  debts  aid  due-.  ex- 
cepl  otherwise  expressly  stipulated. 
3-cent,  --coin,  and  1-cent  pieces  are  a  legal-tender 
only  in   -inns   up  to  25  cents   in   any pa 

All  United  31  iti  notes  are  a  I  e  tl  tender  in  pay- 
menl  of  am  del  lut  ies  on  imports  and 

interest  on  t  he  public  debt. 

LEGARE.Hugh  Swintos  (1789-1843),  an  Amer- 
a  at  I  lharleston,  s.  t !.,  in  I  739,  of 
not  descent.   He  was  made  attorney-general 
oi  Soul  h  ( larolina  in  i  330,    At  the  -  i  he  be- 

came chief-editor  of  the  "Southern  E  in  1837 

Ms  financial  views  dissatis- 
fied his  constituents  and  he  failed  of  reelection.  In 
is-ii  President  Tyler   nominated   him  for  attorney- 
d   oi'   the   United  Slates,   and   when    Daniel 
•  •I    withdrew   from  lie   cabinet    in    Maj     1843 

Legar£  was  appointed  to  till  i  he  vacancy.  I  le  died 
suddenly  in  Boston  on  June  2, 1843,  while  attending, 
with  President  Tyler,  the  ceremonies  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument.    Chief-Jus- 


tice Story  said  of  Legare  "His argumentation  was 
marked  by  the  closest  logic;  at  the  same  time  he 
had  a  presence  in  speaking  I  have  never  seen  ex- 
celled." 

LEGATt  >  (Ital.  "tied"):  in  music  means  that  the. 
passage  is  to  be  performed  in  a  smooth  manner, 
the  notes  being  played  as  ifbound  or  tied  together ; 
opposed  to  staccato. 

LEGATUM  REI  APIKN.K;  in  the  Roman  Law, 
the  bequest  of  a  thing  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
testator. 

LEGER-LINES:  in  music,  the  name  of  the  short 
lines  above  or  below  the  staff  which  are  used  to  ex- 
press those  notes  which  extend  beyond  the  five 
lines  of  the  staff. 

LEGGE,  .1  \mes,  a  Scotch  sinologue,  born  at 
Iluntly  Aberdeenshire,  in  1815.  After  studying 
theology  at  Highbury  College,  London,  he  was  in 
1839  sent  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  take 
charge  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Malacca 
and  in  1843  removed  to  Hong  Kong,  where  he  per- 
formed the  functions  of  a  missionary  for  thirty 
years.     In  Is;;,  Dr.  Legge  was  made   professor  of 

the  Chinese  language  at  Oxford.    He  wrote  a  1 k 

on  Tin  Notions  ■■/tin-  Chinese  Concerning  God  and 
Spirits,  in  order  to  determine  the  controversy  about 
the  proper  term  for  the  Supreme  Being  in  Chinese. 
His  most  important  literary  undertaking  is  his 
edition  of  the  Chinese  Classics,  giving  the  original 
text,  English  translation,  explanatory  notes,  and 
copious  prolegomena. 

LEGOUVE,  Gahkiel  Jean  Baptists  Ernest 
Wilfred,  a  French  dramatist  and  author,  born  at 
Paris  in  1807.  After  publishing  some  novels  he 
turned  his  attention  to  writing  dramas, as  Louise 
de  Lignorolles,  and  Adrienne Lecouwi  ur,  which  latter 
was  made  famous  by  Rachel  in  1849.  He  also  wrote 
some  comedies,  as  Les  ]>t>i<itx  de  fie;  Beatrix,  dram- 
atized from  his  novel  of  the  same  name ;  Miss 
Luzanne;  Les  Deust  reines  <'•  France,  etc.  He  also 
delivered  popular  lectures  which  were  gathered 
under  the  title  Les  Peres  et  les  Enfants  XIXe 
sih  I.    1867-69  . 

LEGROS,  Alphonse,  a  French-English  painter, 
born  at  Dijon  in  1837.  He  studied  painting  at 
Lyons  and  Paris,  and  exhibited  a  portrait  of  his 
father  at  the  Paris  Salon  when  ho  was  only  nine- 
teen. Champfleury  seeing  this  portrait  encour- 
aged the  young  artist.  In  1859  Legros  produced 
Tht  Angelus;  in  1861  Exvoto;  and  otlur  works  fol- 
lowed. Removing  to  England  in  1863  his  rustic 
simplicity  found  more  favor  than  in  Paris.  lie  be- 
came Sladt  professor  in  University  College,  Lon- 
don, ami  also  taught  painting  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  Among  his  later  works  are :  1 
Pilgrimage;  The  Spanish  Cloister;  The  Baptism;  'fin' 
Coppersmith,  and  several po  trt  U  .  His  works  have 
become  widely  known  through  engravings  and 
lithographs, 

LEHIGH     RIVER,     one     hundred      and      twenty 

miles  Ions,  rises  in  Wayne  county,  Pa.,  and  Sows 
through    a    hilly     and    picturesque    region,    w  I  < 
much  anthracite  coal  is  found.    After  flowing  in  a 
southwesterly    and    then   a    southi  e   it 

turns  northward  and  re  Delaware   Liver 

ai  Easton.  It  is  navigable  for  seventy  miles  from 
that  point,  and  touches  in  its  course  Whitehaven, 
Mauch  Chunk,  an<l  Allentown,  passing  through  a 
gorge  or  gap  in  the  Kittatinny  M  on  ma  in. 

LEHIGHTON,  a  post-borough  of  Carbon 
Pa.,  sii  uated    on   the  west    bank    ol    i  he    •  ehi 
Liver. 

LEHIGH   UNIVERSITY,  see  Colli 
Lev  isii ins  a nd  Additions. 

LEIDY,  Josi  in,  an  American  naturalist,  boi 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sep.  9, 1823,  died  there  April 
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1891.  He  graduated  in  the  medical  department  of 
t lie  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  18-14.  In  1845 
he  became  prosector  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  of  the 
same  school,  and  in  1846  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
in  the  Franklin  Medical  College.  In  1853  Dr.  Leidy 
was  made  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1871  he  was  called  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  natural  history  in  Swart hmore  College, 
which  position  he  held  till  1884.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  department  of  biology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1884,  Dr.  Leidy  became  its 
director.  He  held  this  office  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 

He  was  a  member  of  numerous  scientific  societies, 
and  published  some  800  papers  on  biological  sub- 
jects. His  principal  works  are  Memoir  on  the  Ex- 
tinct Speciesof  the  American  Ox;  A  Flora  and  Fauna 
Within  Living  Animal*:  Ancient  Fauna  of  Ne- 
■:  On  the  Extinct  Sloth  Tribe  of  North  Amer- 
'■•■  taceous  Reptiles  of  the  United  State*;  The 
■t  Mammalian  Fauna  of  Dakota  anil  Nebraskja, 
and  Extinct  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  Western  Terri- 
tories. Leidy  is  also  the  author  of  J.™  Elementary 
Text-book  on  Human  Anatomu  (1S61). 

The  value  of  Dr.  Leidy's  scientific,  work  was  sub- 
stantially recognized  by  the  council  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  which  awarded  him  t  be 
Walker  prize.  On  account  of  the  extraordinary 
merit  of  his  researches,  the  prize,  which  usually 
consists  of  the  sum  of  $500,  was  on  the  occasion  in- 
creased to  $  1,000. 

LEIDY,  Philip,  an  American  physician,  born  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1838,  died  there  April  29,  1891. 
He  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania under  the  preceptorship  of  his  brother,  Dr. 
Joseph  Leidy.  After  graduating  in  1859,  he  became 
resident  physician  at  the  Philadelphia  (Blockley) 
hospital.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  en- 
tered the  army  as  a  surgeon, and  remained  in  it  till 
1865.  For  four  years  after  the  war  he  was  United 
States  examining  surgeon  at  Philadelphia.  In  1874 
Governor  Hartranft  appointed  him  port  physician 
of  Philadelphia,  and  subsequently  he  was  also 
made  physician-in-chief  of  the  insane  department 
of  the  Philadelphia  hospital,  which  position  he  held 
till  his  extensive  private  practice  compelled  him 
to  resign  in  1887.  Dr.  Leidy  was  a  member  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  and  also  of- the  county 
and  State  medical  societies,  as  well  as  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  He  read  numerous 
papers  before  the  societies  mentioned,  and  contri- 
buted in  other  ways  to  the  medical  literature  of 
\he  day. 

LETGHTON,  Sir.  Frederick,  a  painter,  born  at 
Scarborough,  England^  in  1830.  He  studied  at 
Rome,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Paris,  and  Frankfort.  In 
1855  he  finished  the  picture  Cimabue's  Madonna 
•  I  in  Triumph,  which  created  a  sensation  in 
London,  and  was  purchased  by  the  queen.  In  1869 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  of 
which  body  he  became  president  in   1878,  when  he 

wasalso  knighted.   Most  of  his  works  are  excellent. 

We  mention  among  his  best  pictures  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice;  Venus  Disrobing;  Jonathan's  Token  to 
'.;  After  Vespers;  The'  Art*  of  Peace,  and  Th< 
Music  Lesson.  At  Paris  he  exhibited  in  1878  also  a 
work  of  sculpture,  .1".  Athlete  Strangling  a  Python. 
LEININGEN,  a  mediatized  princely  housi  oi 
Germany,  dating  to  1096.  In  1779  the  head  of  one  of 
the  branches  into  which  it  had  become  divided, the 

count    of     Leiningen-I>achsburg-Hardenburg,    was 

raised   to  the   rank  of  a  prince  of  the  empire,  but 

the  peace  of  l.uneville  deprived  him  of  his  ancient 
possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Though 
no  longer  an  independent   prince  the  head  of  the 

house  retains  his  rank  and  wealth.     The  mother  of 


Queen  Victoria  had  for  her  first  husband  the 
Prince  of  Leiningen. 

LEISLEE,  Jacob,  an  American  soldier,  born  at 
Frankfort,  Germany.  He  came  to  this  country  in 
1660  as  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company.  He  engaged  in  trading  with  the 
Indians  and  became  wealthy.  While  on  a  voyage 
to  Europe  in  167s  lie  was  captured  by  Moorish  pi- 
rates and  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom.  He 
afterwards  resided  in  the  first  brick  house  built  in 
New  York.  In  1683  Governor  Dongan  appointed 
him  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  admiralty  in 
New  York,  and  in  1689  Leisler  was  made  captain  of 
one  of  the  five  militia  companies  of  the  city.  He 
was  popular  with  the  men.  When  William  and 
Mary  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  Leisler 
united  the  people  for  the  "defense  of  the  protes- 
tant  religion,"  and  was  made  the  head  of  the  pro- 
visional government  of  New  York.  He  strength- 
ened the  fort  with  the  battery  of  six  guns  beyond 
its  walls,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  park.  After 
the  massacre  at  Schenectady,  by  the  French  and 
Indians  in  February,  1690,  Leisler  sent  men-of-war 
against  Quebec  and  displayed  laudable  energy. 
Meanwhile  Major  Ingoldesby  arrived  with  the  news 
that  Col.  Henry  Sloughter  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  New  York.  When  Sloughter  arrived, 
in  March,  1691,  and  demanded  possession  of  the 
fort,  Leisler  refused  to  surrender  it  until  he  had 
convinced  himself  of  Sloughter's  identity.  As  soon 
as  the  latter  had  sworn  in  his  council  Leisler  re- 
signed his  command,  writing  the  governor  a  letter 
to  that  effect.  Sloughter  replied  by  arresting  Leis- 
ler and  nine  of  his  friends.  The  latter  were  re- 
leased after  their  trial ;  but  Leisler  was  imprisoned, 
charged  with  treason  and  murder,  and  shortly  after- 
wards tried  and  condemned  to  death,  together  with 
Milbourne,  his  son-in-law.  On  May  16, 1691,  both  of 
them  were  hanged.  The  judges  were  the  personal 
and  political  enemies  of  the  prisoners,  and  it  is 
said  that  Sloughter  signed  the  death  warrant  while 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  wine.  In  1695  the 
attainder  pronounced  on  Leisler  was  reversed  by 
the  English  parliament,  and  three  years  later  the 
New  York  assembly  voted  an  indemnity  toLeisler's 
heirs. 

LEITOMISCHL.  an  old  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the 
Lautschna,  eighty-five  miles  east-southeast  of 
Prague.  It  has  a  fine  castle,  a  Piarist  college,  and 
manufactories  of  linens,  woolens,  jute,  etc.  Popu- 
lation. 5,258. 

LELAND,  Charles  Godfrey,  an  American 
author,  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1824.  After  gradu- 
ating at  Princeton  College  in  1846,  he  spent  two 
years  in  travel  and  study  in  Europe,  and  lived 
among  the  gypsies  in  various  countries,  becoming 
familiar  with  their  language,  beliefs,  and  customs. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  Hans  Breitmann's  Ballads 
(  L870),  in  the  dialect  of  the  "Pennsylvania  Dutch." 
Among  his  other  writings  are  Poetry  and  Mystery  of 
Dreams;  Meister  Karl's  Sketch-Book;  Sunshim  in 
Thought;  Leg>  nds  of  Birds;  Egyptian  Sketch-Book; 
English  Gypsies  and  Their  Language;  English  Gypsy 
Poetry,  and  Algonquin  Legends. 

LEMARS,  a  post- village,  the  county-seat  and  a 

railroad  junction  of  l'l\  mouth  county.  Iowa,  t  wenty- 
five  miles  northeast  of  Sioux  city.  Population,  in 
1880,  1,895. 

LEMMING,  a  small  arctic  field  mouse.  See  Brit- 
annica,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  135-6,  for  a  detailed  account 

of  the  Norway  lemmings.  This  rodent  is  not  mi- 
gratory in  North  America  as  is  the  Norway  lemming 
in  Norway.  The  Hudson  Bay  lemming  (Myodei  tar- 
quatus)  inhabits  the  mossy  and  swampy  regions  ol 
the  arctic  circle,  as  far  south  as  Labrador  in  the 
Atlantic   region,  and   further  south  in  the  Pacific 
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region.  It  is  about  five  inches  lung,  with  a  tail  one- 
half  inch  long ;  has  a  reddish-brown  color  in  sum- 
mer, but  is  white  in  winter;  is  without  external 
Bars,  but  looks  otherwise  like  the  Norway  kind.  It 
burrows  in  the  ground  in  summer,  usually  beneath 
stones;  but  in  winter  it  inhabits  a  nest  of  moss 
which  it  seldom  leaves.  There  are  several  species 
of  t  his  animal,  which  resemble  one  another  in  char- 
acter and  habits.  They  live  on  grass-roots  and 
stalks,  lichens,  moss,  etc.,  are  inoffensive,  easily 
tamed,  and  very  fond  of  being  caressed. 

LEMOIXNF.  John  Emii.e.  a  French  journalist, 
born  in  London,  Oct.  17,  1815.  He  pursued  bis 
earlier  studies  in  England,  and  completed  his  edu- 
cation in  France.  lie  joined  the  staff  of  t  he  "Jour- 
nal des  D6bats"as  English  correspondent  in  1S40, 
was  subsequently  appointed  editor  of  that  news- 
paper, and  has  conducted  it  skillfully  and  success- 
fully through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  political  strife. 
In  187.6  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy. 
His  Etudes,  Critiques  •>  Biographiquea  (1852),  and 
lies  Etudes  (1862),  contain  specimens  of  his 
best  style. 

LEMONGRASS  (Andropogon  Schamanthus),B  per- 
ennial grass,  a  native  of  India  and  Arabia,  3  to  4  feet 
high,  possessing  a  strong  lemon-like  fragrance.  An 
essential  oil  is  obtained  from  it  which  is  used  in 
perfumery,  and  an  infusion  of  its  leaves  is  used  as 
tea.  The  name  is  also  given  to  other  fragrant 
species  of  the  genus. 

LEMON,  Mark, an  English  journalist  and  humor- 
ist, born  in  London,  Nov.  30,  L809,  died  at  Crawley, 
Sussex,  May  23,  1870.  He  was  educated  at  Cheam, 
near  Epsom,  and  about  1825  wrote  a  farce,  the  first 
of  a  long  series  of  melo-dramas,  operettas,  etc.  He 
also  produced  several  novels, children's  stories,  and 
essays  and  appeared  as  a  lecturer  and  public  reader. 
In  1841  he  helped  to  establish  "Punch,"  of  which  for 
the  first  two  years  be  was  joint-editor  with  Henry 
Mayhew,  and  thereafter  sole  editor  till  his  death. 

LEMON,  Salts  of,  a  name  applied  by  druggists 
to  binoxalate  of  potash  mixed  with  a  little  of  the 
quadroxalate ;  called  also  salts  of  sorrel.  It  is 
used  to  remove  ink  stains. 

LEMONT,  or  Athens,  a  post-village  of  Cook 
county.  III.,  twenty-six  miles  from  Chicago,  on  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad.  It  has  quarries  of  fine 
Silurian  limestone  called  Athens  marble. 

LE  MOYNE,  a  distinguished  French  pioneer 
family,  who  rendered  valuable  services  in  Cana- 
dian exploration  and  colonization. 

I.Charles  Le  Moyne  (1626-1683),  born  at 
Dieppe,  France,  the  founder  of  the  family,  emi- 
grated to  Canada  in  1641,  lived  four  years  among 
the  Ilurons,  and  afterwards  at  Villemarie,  Can- 
ada, where  he  cultivated  some  land.  Being  at- 
tacked by  the  Iroquois,  in  May.  1651,  Le  Moyne 
collected  his  available  foi s  and  drove  the  Iro- 
quois back  with  great  slaughter.  In  bins  Louis 
XIV.  made  him  Sieur  de  Longueuil,  and  after- 
wards also  de  Chateauguay.  For  a  long  time  he 
was  captain  of  Montreal  and  took  part  in  Several 
ixpeditions  against  the  Iroquois.  Of  his  eleven 
sons  Bienville  and  Iberville  were  the  most 
noted.  Of  his  other  sons  we  mention  the  follow- 
ing: 

Z.Charles,    Baron    de    Longueuil    (1656-1729), 

lesf,  u:is  born  at   Villemarie.     He  was  sur- 

named  tic  "Maccabeus  of  Montreal"  en    aci nl 

of    his    valor.       In     his    youth    he    served     in    the 

French  army  in  Flanders,  and  afterwards  in  Can- 
ada, where  lie  was  made  major  of  Montreal  in 
L683.  In  L690  he  became  governor  of  Montreal, 
and    in    1711     he    saved    the     trench    colony     from 

freat  danger    by  negotiating   with  the   Onondaga 
ndians.    He  became  commandant-general  of  the 


colony  in  1711,  governor  of  Three  Rivers  in  1720, 
and  was  governor  of  Montreal  again  from  1724 
to  1720. 

3.  Jacques,  Sieur  de  Ste.  Helene  (1(359-1690), 
served  with  his  brother  Pierre  'afterwards  Iber- 
ville) in  1686  in  De  Troye's  expedition  against  the 
English  on  Hudson  Bay  which  resulted  in  the  capt- 
ure of  three  forts  and  a  war-vessel.  In  10)90  he 
shared  the  command  of  the  force  sent  to  capture 
Schenectady,  when  the  French  plundered  and 
burned  this  town.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he 
defended  Quebec,  which  was  besieged  by  Admiral 
Phips,  and  repulsed  the  English,  but  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  moment  of  victory. 

4.  Paul,  Sieur  de  Maricourt,  born  at  Ville- 
marie in  1663,  died  there  in  1704.  He  took  part  in 
expeditions  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  had  a  large  share 
in  Iberville's  successes  there  and  also  at  Quebec. 
Afterwards  he  was  engaged  in  Frontenac's  expedi- 
tion against  the  Iroquois,  and  negotiated  peace 
with  them  in  1701,  but  was  killed  by  them  in  1704, 
after  they  had  adopted  him  into  their  tribe,  and 
had  begged  him  to  lie  a  mediator  between  them 
and  the  French  governor. 

5.  Joseph,  Sieur  de  Serigny,  born  at  Villemarie 
in  1668,  died  at  Rochefort,  France,  in  1734.  He  went 
to  France  and  commanded  a  flotilla  which  was  toco- 
operate  with  the  land  forces  under  his  brother  Iber- 
ville in  taking  possession  of  Hudson  Bay.  He  af- 
terwards conveyed  some  of  the  first  colonists  to 
Louisiana,  surveyed  its  coast,  erected  several  ports 
there,  drove,  the  Spaniards  from  Dauphin  Island 
(in  Mobile  Bay),  and  assisted  in  capturing  Pensa- 
cola.  He  became  captain  of  a  ship  of  the  line  in 
172U,  and  in  17l'3  was  made  rear-admiral  and  gov- 
ernor of  Rochefort,  France. 

6.  Antoine,  Sieur  de  Chateauguay,  born  at 
Montreal  in  1083.  died  at  Rochefort,  France,  in  1747. 
He  entered  the  French  army,  and  arrived  at  Louis- 
iana in  1704  with  a  band  of  colonists.  In  1717  he 
was  made  commandant  of  the  troops  in  Louisiana, 
and  in  the  next  year  King's  lieutenant  of  the  col- 
ony and  Knight  of  St.  Louis.  After  assisting  in  the 
capture  of  Pensacola  from  the  Spaniards,  in  May 
1719,  he  commanded  the  post,  but  had  to  surrender 
it  to  them  again  in  August,  and  was  himself  made 
and  kept  a  prisoner  of  war  till  July,  172(1.  He  then 
held  command  at  Mobile  until  1726,  when  he  was 
removed  from  office  and  ordered  to  France.  From 
1727  to  1745  he  was  governor  successively  of 
Martinique. Cayenne,  and  Cape  Breton,  then  called 
isle  Royale. 

LEMPRIERE,  John,  an  English  scholar,  born 
about  1760,  died  Feb.  1,  1824.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  and  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
was  in  turn  head-master  of  Abingdon  and  Exeter 
grammar-schools,  and  rector  of  Meath  in  Devon- 
shire and  of  Newton-Pel  rock.  1 1  is  famous  Classical 
Dictionary  (1792  remained  for  many  years  the 
standard  work  of  reference  in  England  on  ancient 
mythology,  biography,  and  geography.  Another 
work  of  Lempriere's  was  Universal 
(1808). 

LENA,  a  post-village  of  Stephenson  county,  ML, 
on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,   132   miles 
west  of  Chicago.   It  has  manufactures  of  carriages, 

s:i~h  :iikI  blinds,  and  boots  and   shoes. 

LENATJ,  Nicklaus,  the    pen-name  of   Nlkolaus 
Niembsch  von  St  rehlenau,  a  i  ierman  poet .  bom  at 
Czatad   in   Hungary,  Aug.    l".    1802,  died  Aug 
1850.    He  studied   philosophy,  jurisprudence,  and 

licine  tit  Vienna,  visited  the  United    States  in 

1832,  and  after  his  ret  urn  to  Europe  lived  alternate- 
ly in  Vienna  and  in  Stuttgart.  In  1844  he  became 
insane,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  con- 
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finement.  Lenau's  poetic  power  is  shown  to  best 
advantage  in  his  short  lyric  effusions,  especially 
those  associated  with  the  land  of  his  birth.  Of 
his  longer  pieces  the  best  are  Faust,  Savonarola,  and 
Die  Albigenser. 

LENCZIZA,  an  ancient  Polish  town,  eighty  miles 
west-southwest  of  Warsaw.     Population.  5,546. 

L'ENFANT,  Pierre  Charles,  architect  and  en- 
gineer, born  in  France  in  1755,  died  in  Prince 
George's  county,  Md.,  in  1825.  He  came  to  this 
country  with  Lafayette  in  1777,  and  entered  the 
Continental  army  in  autumn  of  that  year  as  an 
engineer,  was  in  1778  made  captain,  and  at  the 
siege  of  Savannah  was  wounded  and  left  on  the 
field.  He  afterwards  served  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Washington,  became  a  major  in  May, 
1783,  was  employed  as  engineer  at  Fort  Mifflin  (on 
the  Delaware)  in  17'.»4.  and  appointed  professor  of 
engineering  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
in  July  1812.  but  declined.  L'Enfant  drew  the  plan 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.  and  was  the  arch- 
itect of  some  of  its  public  buildings. 

LENORMANT-,  Charles,  a  French  archaeolo- 
gist, born  at  Paris  in  1802,  died  at  Athens,  Greece, 
in  1859.  Alter  studying  law  he  became  interested 
in  classical  antiquities,  and  was  in  1825  made  an 
inspector  of  the  fine  an  s.  He  explored  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Greek  antiquities  in  1828-9,  and  was  in  1830 
made  chief  of  the  section  of  fine  arts  in  the  min- 
istry of  the  interior.  In  1835  he  became  professor 
at  the  Sarbonne,  and  in  1848  he  was  made  professor 
of  Egyptology  in  the  College  de  France.  He  wrote 
il  treatises  on  ancient  art,  numismatics, 
Egyptology  and  Oriental  history. 

LENORMANT,  Francois,  a  French  archaeologist, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Paris  in  1837,  died  in 
1883.  He  also  studied  Oriental  archaeology,  but  in 
addition  he  wrote  a  great  deal  on  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion of  the  present  day.  For  ten  years  he  was  a 
librarian  of  the  French  Institute.  In  1874  he  was 
made  professor  of  arelueology  in  the  National  Li- 
brary. His  Assyrian  researches,  especially  on  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  are  considered  of  the  high- 
est value.  He  published  Mtiniml  of  tin'  Ancient  His- 
tory of  the  East;  Les  Chef  de  I'art  Antique; 
Hisioirt  du  Peuple  juif;  Histoire  des  Peuples  Orien 
taux;  and  Les  Sciences  occultes  en  Asie. 

LEO.  XIII. ,  Pope,  born  at  Carpineto,  Italy,  in 
1810,  being  the  son  of  Count  Ludovico  Pecci.  His 
baptismal  name  was  Vincenzo  Gioacchino.  Being 
educated  at  the  Jesuit  College  at  Vitcebo.  and 
afterwards  at  Rome,  he  devoted  himself  assidu- 
ously tn  the  study  of  philosophy  and  was  made  an 
L,  L.  D.  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  made  him  ;i  domestic 
prelati  ..  and  in  the  same  year  he  u;b  or- 

dained priest,  il-'  sen  id  as  apostolic  delegate  at 
Benevento,  Perugia  and  Spoleto,  and  was  in  1843 
-■I  ta  in  partibus.  In  1853 
li.'  u  as  created  a  cardinal  by  Pope  Pius  I  X.  and  in 
nber  1877  he  was  created  Cardinal  Camer- 
lingo,  that  is.  chamberlain  of  the  pope.  As  such 
be  was  the  head  of  tin'  church  in  temporal  matters 
after  the  death  of  PivtB  IX.  in  February  l  s7s.  tin 
the  third  ballot  in  the  cardinals'  conclave  he  was 
elected  pope  and  assumed  the  name  of  I. en.  His 
scholarh    attainments    and    firm  cter  tii ted 

him  well   for  i  ii  i  fice.     Mi-    first  encj  clica  I, 

issued  in  December  1878,  summons  the  intellectual 
forces  of  Roman  Catholicism  againsl  the  anarchial 
tendencies  of  modern  socialism.  At  every  oppor- 
he  tried  in  conciliate  the  governments  of 
Europe  without  abating  the  assertion  of  the  rights 
i  if  tlm  church  ami  the  papacy.     He  regards  h 

I  sovereign  of   Rome  and  as  a  pris- 
oner mi  i  In-  Vatican.    Tin'  income  voted  him 

[t  is  stated 


that  he  has  an  income  of  two  and  one  half  millions 
of  dollars  a  year.  This  fact  sufficiently  explains  his 
refusal.  Pope  Leo  has  protested  against  heresy  and 
"godless"  schools,  and  in  1889  issued  an  allocution 
against  the  unveiling  of  the  statute  of  Giordano 
Bruno  at  Borne.  He  has  generally  exhibited  mod- 
eration and  forsight  in  his  foreign  policy,  has 
opened  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  for  historical 
research  and  has  made  himself  personally  known 
as  a  poet  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

LEOMINSTER,  a  post-village  and  a  railroad 
junction  of  Worcester  county,  Mass.,  on  the  Nashua 
Biver.  It  has  manufactories  of  furniture,  horn- 
goods,  forks,  linen,  woolen,  paper,  children's  car- 
riages, and  pianos. 

LEON,  a  post-village,  the  county-seat  of  Decatur 
county,  Iowa,  situated  twenty-one  miles  south  of 
Osceola. 

LEOXFOETE,  a  walled  Sicilian  town,  forty- 
nine  miles  by  rail  west  by  north  of  Catania.  Pop- 
ulation, 15,645. 

LEONINE  VEBSES,  irregular  forms  of  Latin 
verse  which  arose  in  the  middle  ages  under  the 
influence  of  the  minstrels.  The  name  specially 
applies  to  verses  rhymed  as  well  as  accentual, 
and  more  especially  to  groups  of  alternate  hex- 
ameter and  pentameter  verses,  rhymed  at  the 
middle  and  end.  They  owe  their  name  to  Leoni- 
nus,  a  canon  of  the  church  of  St.  Victor,  in  Paris, 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  or  as  others 
say,  to  Pope  Leo.  IL,  who  was  a  lover  and  im- 
prover of  music. 

LEPIDODENDEON,  a  genus  of  fossil  plants 
which  occurs  in  Carboniferous  and  Upper  Devonian 
strata.  Several  species  are  recognized,  most  ot 
which  are  from  40  to  50  feet  long  and  more  than  4 
feet  in  diameter.  They  were  tree-like  lycopods. 
their  living  representatives  being  the  low-growing 
club-mosses  of  our  mountains.  The  stem  was  either 
covered  with  linear  one-nerved  leaves,  or  where 
these  had  fallen  was  marked  with  ovate  or  lozenge- 
shaped  leaf-scars,  arranged  in  a  spiral  manner.  The 
fruits  were  elongated  cylindrical  bodies,  composed 
of  a  conical  axis,  around  which  a  great  quant  it  \  of 
scales  were  compactly  imbricated.  The  fos- 
sils described  under  the  name  Knorria  are  now 
known  to  be  the  decorticated  stems  of  Lepi 
dron. 

LEPISMA,  a  genus  of  wingless  insects,  of  the 
order  Thysanura.  All  the  species  of  Lepisma  and  of 
the  family  Lepismatidst    inhabit    moist    places,  and 

feed  on  decaying  vegetable  substai s.    Fhi  y  have 

a  flattened  spindle-shaped  body,  terminating  in 
three  long  bristles,  and  they  rim  swiftly.  See  J'.rit- 
annica,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  153, 154. 

I.Kl'ORIDE,  a  variety  of  the  domesticated  rab- 
bit, also  known  as  the  Belgian  hare.  See  Babbit, 
Britannica,  Vol.  XX.  p.  193. 

LEPSIl'S,  Kaui.  Richard,  a  German  Egypto- 
logist, born  at  Naumburg  in  1810,  died  in  L884.  Af- 
ter studying  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  GOttin- 
gen,  and'  Berlin,  he  gained  his  doctor  diploma  in 
1833  wiili  an  essay  on  the  Eugubine  Tables.  In 
1834,  at  Paris,  he  gained  the  volney  prize  by  his 
essaj  on  Palseographii  ah  Viti  s       chforschung. 

After  devoting  himself considerablj  to  Egyptian 
studies  at  Lome,  he  made  historical  res." 
from  1842  to  1845  in  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt  and 
brought  a  valuable  archaeological  collection  home 
to  Berlin,  where  he  was  professor  for  some  ■ 
In  L866  he  explored  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  tn  is74 
he  was  made  chief  of  the  Prussian  state  Library  at 
Berlin,  Rewrote  in  German  and  English  a  Pitt- 
I  Iphabi  l :  I  gypler; 

and    Di<    l>  /      pten     und   Mth 

1849-1859),  and  man]  ot  her  works. 
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LEPTOSPERMUM,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Hyrtacex,  sub-order  Leptospt  rmese.  They 
are  evergreen,  wiih  leaves  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  myrtles.  Some  of  them  bear  the  name  of 
Tea-tree,  because  the  leaves  have  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  tea.  I..  Srnpnrium  is  sometimes 
called  the  New  Zealand  Tea-plant. 

LERCARA  DI  FREDDI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Palermo,  30  miles  from  the  town  of 
Palermo.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  the  sulphur  mines  of  the  vicinity.  Population, 
9,154. 

LERICI,  a  maritime  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Gehoa,  on  the  l!av  of  Spezia,  five  miles  from  La 
Spezia.  It  is  d  ^nded  by  a  castle,  and  has  a 
Capuchin  monaa  -y,  the  buildings  of  an  oldAugust- 
inian  monaster  sveral  palaces,  a  hospital  and  a 
harbor,  which  is  frequented  by  coasting-vessels. 
The  fishery  employs  a  great  number  of  the  inhab- 
itants.    Population,  5,940. 

LERN.EID.E,  a  family  of  Copepod  crustaceans, 
of  which  the  females  are  parasitic  on  fishes  and 
grotesquely  degenerate,  the  adults  showing  hardly 
a  trace  of  crustacean  structure. 

LE  ROY,  a  post-village  and  railroad  junction  of 
Genesee  county,  N.  Y.,  ten  miles  east  of  Batavia, 
and  52  miles  east  of  Buffalo.  It  has  the  Le  Roy 
Academic  Institute,  the  Ingham  University  for 
ladies,  an  art  conservatory  and  a  public  library. 

LESION,  a  term  in  civil  law  to  denote  injury  or 
prejudice  sustained  by  a  minor  or  by  a  person  of 
weak  capacity,  sufficient  to  be  a  ground  of  action 
to  reduce  or  set  aside  the  deed  which  caused  the 
lesion. 

LESLEY,  John  Peter,  an  American  geologist, 
born  at  Philadelphia  in  1819.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1838,  and  during  the 
three  following  years  served  as  assistant  on  the  ge- 
ological survey  of  Pennsylvania.  From  1S41  till 
1845  he  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  at 
the  University  of  Halle,  Germany.  Then  he  be- 
came missionary  to  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania 
till  1847,  and  preached  fur  three  years  in  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Wilton,  Mass.  But  here  his 
theological  views  underwent  a  change,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  left  the  pulpit  and  settled  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  as 
a  professional  expert  in  geology.  In  1S72  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  geology  and  mining,  and 
also  dean  of  the  scientific  Eacultj  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  His  geological  work  has  in  'hided 
numerous  special  examinal  ions  of  coal  oil,  an  \  iron 
fields  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  P-Tl  he 
nade  chief  geologisl  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
charge  of  a  complete  re-survey  of  the  State.  Be- 
sides publishing  some  70  volumes  of  geological  re- 
ports, he  published  a  Manual  of  '  'oal  and  Us   , 

;  Thi    Iron    Manufacturers'    Guidi  ,   and    Men's 
and  Destiny  as  Seen   from  th<    Platform  of  the 
Sci i    1868;  r    .i-ed  L887). 

LESLIE,  a  post-village  of  [ngl county,  Mich., 

on  the  Jackson,  Lansing  &   Saginaw   Railroad,  24 
i   Lansing.     Ii    has  slave-works,  steam- 
iron-foundry   and  eight    magnetic   artesian 

LESSEPS,   Ferdinand   Mabie,   Viscouni 

French  engii r,  born   at    Versailles   in    1805.    At 

of  24   he  entered    t  he   French   dipt 

le  as  attache!  al  Lisbon,  and  subsequently  held 

consular   appointments   al    Barcelona,  Tunis,  and 

nl'-ia.     In  1841,  while  detained  iii  quarantine 

ai  Port  Said,  his  great   projecl   of  cutting  a  canal 

through   the    [sthmus    of   Suez   dawned    upon    him. 
During  his  eight    years'   subsequent    residence   in 

Egypt  he  dreamed  over  this   scheme;    but    it    was 


not  until  Said  Pasha  acceded  to  power  in  1854  that 
the  project  received  practical  support;  Said  Pasha 
issued  a  firman  sanctioning  the  enterprise,  granted 
a  letter  of  concession  in  1856,  and  took  a  large 
number  of  shares.  After  many  difficulties  De  Les- 
seps  formed  a  company  in  Paris  in  1S58.  The  first 
sod  of  the  canal  was  turned  in  the  spring  of  1859, 
and  on  Nov.  17,  1S69,  the  completed  canal  was 
formally  opened  amid  festivities  at  Port  Said.  De 
Lesseps  was  created  a  K.  C.  S.  I.  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria, and  received  the  honorary  freedom  of  the 
city  of  London. 

Since  1873  he  has  concentrated  his  energy  on  the 
Panama  Canal.  In  1874  Jiis  project  was  vigorously 
agitated  by  the  French  press.  In  1876  De  Lesseps 
formed  a  company  for  making  preliminary  surveys, 
and  in  1879  he  obtained  from  the  Colombian  gov- 
ernment the  exclusive  privilege  of  constructing  a 
canal  between  the  two  oceans  through  the  Colom- 
bian territory.  When  he  first  opened  subscription 
lists,  all  the  capital  was  subscribed  which  he  then 
thought  necessary.  The  Inter-Oceanic  Canal  Com- 
pany was  definitely  constituted  Jan.  31,  1881,  and 
the  work  commenced  in  October  of  the  same  year. 
Much  money  has  since  been  wasted  in  this  enter- 
prise, and  De  Lesseps  had  to  ask  for  new  loans  re- 
peatedly. The  Credit  Foncier  was  ready  to  furnish 
all  the  funds  required  for  finishing  the  canal,  pro- 
vided that  the  French  government  should  guaran- 
tee the  loans,  but  when  the  United  States  govern- 
ment demanded  that  the  French  government 
should  not  guarantee,  the  enterprise  officially,  no 
further  funds  could  be  raised,  and  the  enterprise 
collapsed  for  want  of  the  1,700  millions  of  franc? 
found  yet  to  be  necessary. 

LESS  IXC,  Karl  Friedrich,  a  German  paintei, 
the  grand-nephew  of  the  famous  poet,  G.  E.  Lea- 
sing, born  at  Wartenburg,  Silesia,  in  1808,  died  in 
1880.  After  studying  under  F.  W.  Schadov  at  Bei- 
lin  he  painted  The  Battle  of  Iconium;  A  Hussite  Ser- 
mon, followed  by  Huss  Before  the  Council  of  Con- 
stanee,  and  The  Martyrdom  of  Buss.  The  Germans 
criticized  him  for  selecting  Bohemian  instead  of 
German  subjects.  Lessing  also  worked  con- 
scientiously as  a  painter  of  landscapes,  and  pro- 
duced among  many  other  pieces,  The  Oaks  of  a 
Thousand  Years,  and  the  famous  Cloister  in  the 
Snow. 

LESTRIDIN.E,  a  sub-family  of  Laridse,  distin- 
guished by  a  well-developed  beak,  the  upper  man- 
dible being  saddled  with  a  sort  of  cere  underneath, 
which  the  nostrils  open.  In  this  group  are  em- 
braced the  jagers,  or  gull-hunters,  so  called  because 
they  chiefly  obtain  their  food  by  attacking  gulls 
and  terns  and  compelling  them  to  disgorgi 
defecate;  the  food  thus  dropped  they  appropriate 
to  themselves.  The  species  are  few,  chiefjy  inhab- 
iting the  sea-coasts  of  the  northern  hem  is  phere. 

LE  SUEUR,  a  post-village  of  Le  Sueur  county, 
Minn.,  situated  on  the  Minnesota  River,  and  on  the 
Si.  Paul  &  sioux  City   Railroad,  63  miles  from  St. 

Paul,      h  has  a  graded  SCl land  manufactories  of 

Hour,  woolen  goods  and  •;  agons. 

LESUEUR,  Eustai  he,  a  I  rench  painter,  born  in 
Paris  in  1617,  died  there  in   165  d   his 

first  artistic  instruction  from  his  father,  and  after- 
wards    Studied     under    Simon     Vouet,    but 
visited   Italy.     The    Loin  re     possesses    36    religi0U8 

pictures  by  him,  and  13  mythological,  the  former 
including  his  great  series  of  20  paintings  illustrat- 
ing the  life  of  St.  Bruno,  and  his  St,  Paul  at  Ephe- 
8us.  His  genius  possessed  an  originality  which 
si  il  I  charms  in  I  res. 

LETHAL  WEAPON:in  criminal  law.  a  weapon 
by  which  death  ed,  as  a  sword,  knife  or 

pistol. 
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LETTERS.  For  Letters  of  Credit,  see  Credit; 
for  Letters  of  Administration,  see  Letters  Testa- 
mentary ;  for  Letters  Patent,  see  Patents,  in  these 
Revisions  and  Additions. 

LETTERS  ROGATORY,  an  instrument  sent  by 
the  judge  or  court  of  one  State  or  country  to  the 
tribunal  of  another  Slate  or  country  requesting 
that  the  deposition  of  a  witness  living  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  latter  be  taken  for  the  further- 
ance of  justice,  usually  adding  to  the  request  an 
offer  to  perform  a  similar  service  for  the  foreign 
tribunal  whenever  required. 

LETTERS  TESTAMENTARY,  the  instrument 
granted  by  a  court  of  probate  empowering  an  exec- 
utor to  administer  an  estate.  When  a  person  dies 
intestate  a  similar  instrument  is  granted  to  the 
person  who  is  appointed  administrator,  but  it  is 
then  called  Letters  of  Administration. 

LETTER-WOOD.  See  Bread-Nut,  in  these  Re- 
visions and  Additions. 

LEUCKART,  Earl  Rudolf,  a  German  zoologist, 
born  at  Helnlstiidt,  Oct.  7,  1823,  studied  at  Got- 
tingen,  in  1850  became  professor  of  zoology  at 
Giessen,  and  in  1869  at  Leipzig.  He  has  especially 
distinguished  himself  by  his  study  of  the  Entozoa. 
His  great  work  is  The  Parasites  of  Man  (English 
translation  by  Hoyle,  1886). 

LEUCOMA,  the  term  applied  to  a  white  opacity 
of  the  cornea.  It  is  the  result  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion, giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  cicatricial  tis- 
sue on  the  ulcerated  surface,  or  between  the  layers 
of  the  cornea.  It  is  sometimes  re-absorbed  on  the 
cessation  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  cornea  re- 
covers its  transparency  ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is 
persistent  and  incurable. 

LEUTZE,  Emmanuel,  an  American  painter,  born 
at  Gmiind,  Wtirtemberg,  in  1816,  died  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  in  1868.  His  parents  brought  him  to 
Philadelphia  in  his  infancy.  He  tirst  attempted 
drawing  while  attending  his  father's  sick-bed,  and 
soon  became  skillful.  In  1840  he  painted  an  Indian 
Gazing  at  the  Setting  Sun  with  such  success  that  he 
received  many  orders  for  similar  work,  and  became 
able  to  go,  in  1841,  to  Diisseldorf,  where  he  studied 
under  K.  F.  Lessing.  There,  and  later  in  America, 
he  produced  historical  paintings  connected  with 
American  history;  notably,  Columbus  Before  the 
,i.  Columbus  in  Chains,  and 
ibus  Before  tin:  Queen;  Washington  Crossing  the 
Delaware;  Washington  at  Monmouth;  Storming  of 
Hi;  Settlement  of  Maryland  by  Lord  Baltimore. 
One  of  his  latest  pictures  is  Western  Emigration, 
which  was  painted  for  the  stair-case  of  the  capitol 
at  Washington. 

LETJZE,  a  town  in  Belgium,  in  the  province  of 
Bainault,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dender.  Dyeing, 
bleaching,  and  brewing  are  actively  carried  on; 
also  salt-refining  and  the  expressing  of  oil.  Woolen 
and  cotton  hosiery  and  lace  are  manufactured. 
Population,  6,000. 

LEVEE:  in  the  United  states,  an  embankment 
to  prevent  inundation,  especially  on  the  Mississippi 
River.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  521. 

LEVERET,  the  young  of  the  hare  during  the 
first  year  of  its  age. 

LEVI,  Leone,  born  at  Ancona,  Italy,  of  Jewish 
parents,  July  6, 1821, died  May  7, 1888.  lie  settled 
in  Liverpool  in  1844,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  1862  lie 
became  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
commerce  in  King's  College,  London.  Among  his 
works  are  Commercial  Law  of  tin  World;  History  of 
:  War  and  Its  Consequences,  and  In- 
ternational Law. 

LEVICO,  a  town  of  the  Tyrol,  Austrian  Empire, 
nine  miles  from  Trent,  near  the  Lake  of   Levico 


Mulberry  trees  are  here  cultivated,  and  much  silk 
is  manufactured.     Population,  4,342. 

LEYIRATE  the  institution  of  marriage  between 
a  man  and  the  widow  of  his  brother  or  nearest  kins- 
man. See  Britannica,  Yol.  XXI,  p.  111.  This  cus- 
tom, common  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  was 
perpetuated  by  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  now  practi- 
cally obsolete  among  the  Jews.  A  similar  custom 
prevails  in  parts  of  India. 

LEYITES.  The  Levites.  or  sons  of  Levi,  were 
among  the  ancient  Jews  the  assistants  and  servants 
of  the  priests,  who  themselves  were  the  sons  of 
Aaron  through  Zadok  and  Eleazar.  When  the 
author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  of  a 
Levitical  priesthood  (Heb.  viirll)  he  means  the 
sons  of  Aaron  served  by  the  Levites.  According  to 
Ezekiel  all  those  Levites  that  had  served  as  priests 
of  the  high  places  were  degraded  from  the  priestly 
office  (Ezek.  xliv  :10-14).  See  Britannica,  Yol.  XIV, 
pp.  487-89. 

LEWALD,  Fanny,  German  novelist,  born  of  Jew- 
ish parents  at  Konigsberg,  March  24.  L811,  died  at 
Dresden,  Aug.  5,  1889.  She  began  to  write  when 
about  thirty,  and  from  1840  lived  in  Berlin  ;  in  1856 
she  married  Adolph  Stahr  (1805-76),  the  literary 
critic.  At  different  times  she  visited  many  parts 
of  Europe  with  her  father  and  her  husband.  Her 
books  on  Italy  1 1847;  and  Great  Britain  '1852)  were 
the  most  valuable  outcome  of  these  journeys.  Her 
best  book  is  perhaps  Von  Geschlecht  :n  Geschlecht 
(1863-65). 

LEWES,  a  post-village  of  Sussex  county,  Del.,  on 
Delaware  Bay,  directly  in  front  of  the  Deleware 
breakwater.  It  has  a  good  harbor  formed  by  the 
breakwater.  Fishing,  farming,  and  wrecking  are 
the  chief  pursuits.  Population,  including  Reho- 
both  (in  1880),  3,103. 

LEWIS,  Edmonia,  an  American  sculptor,  born 
near  Albany.  X.  Y.,  in  1845,  of  mixed  African  and  In- 
dian blood.and  educated  at  Oberlin.Ohio.  She  early 
began  to  model  in  clay.  Her  first  work  was  a  bust  of 
Col.  R.  G.  Shaw,  who  commanded  the  first  United 
States  colored  regiment  in  the  National  service.  In 
1865  Bhe  went  loRome.where  she  studied  her  art,  and 
where  she  has  since  remained.  Her  works  show 
considerable  talent.  Among  them  are :  The  FVei  <'- 
Woman;  IK  nth  of  Cleopatra,  &  vividly  realistic  work; 
The  <>!<!  Arrow-maker  "ml  his  Daughter;  Hagar; 
Rebecca  at  tin  Well,  a,n&  The  Marriage  of  Hiawatha. 
LEWIS,  Dio,  born  in  New  York  State  in  1823; 
died  in  1886.  He  studied  and  practiced  medicine 
and  became  conspicuous  as  a  lecturer  on  hygiene 
and  temperance. 

LEWIS,  John  Tkavebb,  D.D..  LL.D..  bishop  of 
Ontario,  born  June  20,  1825,  was  educated  at  Trin- 
ity College.  Dublin,  where  he  graduated  as  senior 
moderator  in  ethics  and  logic,  and  was  gold  med- 
alist. He  was  ordained  in  1848.  and  held  the 
curacy  of  Newtown-Butler ;  came  to  Canada  in  I860, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
parish  of  Hawkeshury.  which  he  exchanged  in  1854 

for  the  rectory  of  Brookville.    tie  was  consecrated 
first  bishop  of  Ontario,  March  25.  1862. 
LEWIS,  Joseph,   D.D.,  bishop  of    Llandaff ,  born 

about     L822;W8fi    educate. i    at     Worcester    College, 

Oxford  (B.  A.,  1843 ;  M.  A.,  1846).  He  was  collated 
totherectorj  ol  •  iter-Velfry,  Narberth,  Pem- 
brokeshire, in  1851,  and  was  appointed  arch-deacon 
of  St.  David's  in  1875.  In  1883  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Llandaff  in  succession  to  Doctor  Otlivant, 
and  was  consecrated  to  that  see  by  the  archbishop 
of  i  lanterbury  on  April  25. 

LEW  IS.  MORQ  w.an  American  general  and  states- 
man, born  at  New  York,  Oct.  16,  1754,  died  there, 
April  7,  1844  While  engaged  in  studying  law  he 
joined  the  Continental  army,  in   1774.     In  1786  he 
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svas  aide  to  Gen.  Gates  with  rank  of  colonel,  fought 
at  Saratoga  in  1777.  and  in  177S  at  the  battles  of 
Stone  Arabia  and  Crown  Point.  After  the  war  he 
was  made  attorney-general  of  New  York,  in  1791, 
and  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1792.  In  1804 
he  was  elected  governor  of  New  York,  but  in  1807 
he  returned  to  the  practice  of  law.  In  1812  Presi- 
dent Madison  made  him  quartermaster-general  of 
the  United  States  army,  and  in  the  next  year  Lewis 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  He 
served  at  Niagara,  and  afterwards  took  charge  of 
the  defence  of  New  York.  At  tin-  close  of  the  war 
he  advanced  the  funds  that  were  necessary  for  the 
discharge  of  the  American  prisoners  in  Canada. 
He  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  agriculture,  serv- 
ing also  as  president  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  and  grand-master  of  the  order  of  Free 
Masons. 

LEWIS,  Tayi.ek,  an  American  author,  born  at 
Northumberland,  N.  Y..  in  1802,  died  at  Schenec- 
tady, in  1877.  Ib>  practiced  law  at  Fort  Miller,  N. 
V..  till  1833,  when  he  opened  a  classical  school  at 
Waterford,  N.  Y.  In  1838  he  became  professor  of 
(ireek  in  the  University  of  New  York,  and  from 
L849  till  his  death  he  was  professor  of  Greek,  in- 
structor in  Oriental  languages,  and  lecturer  on  Bib- 
lical and  Oriental  literature  at  Union  College,  Sche- 
nectady. Among  his  works  are:  Plato  Against  the 
Atheists;  The  Six  Days  ,,f  Creation,  which  maintains 
the  harmony  of  the  Bible  and  geology  ;  The  Bible  ami 
■  ■;  Tht'  Divine  Human  in  the  Scriptures;  Slates 
Rights;  A  Photograph  of  the  Ruins  of  Ancient  G 
The  Light  by  which  we  $  e  Light;  The  People  of  Afri- 
ca, Their  Character,  Condition,  and  Future  Prospects. 

I.FWISIA.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Portvlacaot  as,  named  in  honor  of  the  American  trav- 
eler. Meriwether  Lewis  (1774-lSOOi.  L.  rediviva  is 
found  in  the  regions  of  his  explorations,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  has  a  showy  rose- 
colored  flower. 

LEWISBURG,  a  town,  the  county-seat  of  Union 
county,  Pa.,  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River.  It  is  a  grain-shipping  point,  is  the  seat  of 
P.ucknell  University  and  contains  a  boat-yard,  iron 
works,  woolen  factory,  and  a  manufactory  for  farm- 
ing tools.    Population,  3,205. 

LEWISBUl'a ;.  a  post-village,  the  county-seat  of 
I  rreenbrier  county,  W.  Va.,  in  a  "blue-grass" region, 
nine  miles  from  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

LEWISTON.  a  post-village,  the  former  capital  of 
Idaho  and  now  the  county-seat  of  Xez  Perces  coun- 
ty, situated  at  the  continence  of  the  Clearwater 
and  Snake  rivers,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  naviga- 
tion. 

LEWISTON,  a  city  of  Androscoggin  county.  Me., 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Androscoggin  River,  thirty- 
five  miles  north  of  Portland.  It  is  the  second  city 
of  the  State  in  population,  and  an  important  rail- 
road  center.  The  river  has  here  a  fall  of  50  feet, 
and  by  means  of  a  stone  dam  affords  an  excellent 
water-power.  The  Androscoggin  is  crossed  here  by 
two  iron  railroad  bridges  and  two  wagon  bridges. 
inn  is  the  seat  of  Bates' College,  a  Free-will 
Baptist  institution.  The  most  important  manufac- 
tures are  those  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  machin- 
ery, boots  and  si s.  jute  bags,   grain  sacks,  and 

brushes.  The  mills  which  manufacture  these  goods 
are  worked    bj  water-power,  the  water  bein 
-.-eyed  t.i  t  lie  mills  by  a  canal.  Lewistou  w  as  incorpo- 
rated in  1795  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1861.      Pop- 
ulation, 21,668.    See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  194. 

LEWISTOWN,  a  post-village,  the  county-si 
Fulton    county,     111.,   sixty    miles    northwest     "f 
Springfield.    It  has  woolen,  carriage,  wagon,  plow, 
spoke,  and   hub   factories.     Population    (in    1880), 
1.77  J. 


LEWISTOWN,  a  town,  the  county-seat  of  Mifflin 
county.  Pa.,  at  the  mouth  of  Kishacoquillas  (Jreek, 
on  the  Juniata  River  and  on  two  railroads.  It  ha9 
flour-mills,  furnaces,  ax-factories,  steel-works,  and 
is  noted  as  a  shipping-point  for  iron,  coal,  and  grain. 
The  surrounding  mountain  scenery  attracts  many 
.summer  visitors.     Population,  3,288. 

LEXINGTON,  a  post-village  of  McLean  county, 
111., on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  one  hundred 
and  eleven  miles  south  of  Chicago.  II  is  largely 
engaged  in  stock-raising  and  farming.  The  village 
liar-  -everal  lodges  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

LEXINGTON, a  city,  the  county-seat  of  Fayette 
county,  Ky.,  the  largest  city  of  the  blue  grass  re- 
gion. It  is  sevent  y-se\  eii  miles  south  of  Cincinnati. 
The  Kentucky  Central,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the 
Cincinnati  Southern,  and  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville railroads  center  here.  Lexington  is  the  seat 
of  the  Kentucky  University  and  of  the  State  Insane 
Asylum.  The  city  has  large  flouring-mills.  distil- 
leries, copper  works,  a  hemp  manufactory,  etc..  and 
is  the  center  of  an  extensive  trade  in  native  tobacco. 
The  Henry  Clay  monument  is  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  town.  Population,  22,355.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  XIV.  p. 494. 

LEXINGTON,  a  small  village  of  Middlesex 
county,  Mass. .eleven  miles  north-nest  of  Boston,  con- 
taining a  monument  erected  to  commemorate  the 
patriotism  of  those  who  fell  in  the  first  battle  of 
the  Revolution.  See  Battle  op  Lexington,  Britan- 
nica, Vol.  XXIIL.  p.  740. 

LEXINGTON,  a  city,  a  railroad  center,  and  the 
county-seat  of  LaFayette  county,  Mo.,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Missouri,  situated  on  a  bluff  300  feet 
above  the  river.  It  has  great  commercial  pros]  er- 
ity,  has  a  wide  strata  of  excellent  coal  underlying 
the  town,  is  the  center  of  a  hemp-growing  region, 
anfl  is  noted  for  having  been  thrice  besieged  during 
the  civil  war — September,  1861 ;  October,  1861,  and 
October,  lstil.  Population,  4,538.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  XIV.  p.  494. 

LEXINGTON,  the  county-seat  of  Rockbridge 
county,  Va..  situated  in  the  fertile  valley  bounded 
on  the  southeast  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  known  as 
the  "Valley  of  Virginia."  It  is  the  western  termi- 
nus of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal;  has 
immense  water-power,  and  contains  flour-mills  and 
a  foundry.  It  is  near  the  Natural  Bridge  and  the 
Peaks  of  titter;  is  the  seat  of  Washington  and  Lee 
University  and  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute, 
and  is  the  burial-place  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  "Stone- 
wall" Jackson.  See  Britannica,  Vol  XIV,  p.  494. 

LEX  NON  SCRIPTA.  the  unwritten  law,  an  ex- 
pression often  applied  to  the  common  law  or  imme- 
morial custom. 

LEX  TALIONIS,  the  law  of  retaliation,  common 
among  all  ancient  and  barbarous  nations,  by  which 
"an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth"  was 
considered  tie'  appropriate  punishment. 

LEYS,  Heney  Jean  A.uguste,  a  Belgian  painter, 
born  Feb.  18, 1815,  at  Antwerp,  in  which  city  most 
of  his  life  was  spent,  and   where  he  died  Aug.  26, 

1869.    At  the  age  of  fifteen  1 ntered   I  he  studio 

of  Brakeleer,  and  subsequently  traveled  and  studied 
in  France  and  Holland.  lie  was  created  baron  by 
Leopold  I.  in  1862.  Leys  was  one  of  the  best  mod- 
ern artists  in  the  style  of  the  old  Flemish  masters. 
Among  his  most  valuable  and  most  characteristic 
pictures  are:  Rembrandt's  Studio;    l    Flemish    Wed- 

i    i  /' ;,  :  \,  ,r  y,  ar's   Day  in 

and  i, ml,,  r  Singing  in  the  sir,,  is  ,f  Pis,  rtach. 

LIANA,  a  term  first  used  in  the  French  colonies 
and  afterwards  adopted  by  English,  German,  and 
other  travelers,  to  designate  the  woody,  climbing, 
and  twining  plant  s  which  abound  in  tropical  for- 
ests, often  rendering  great  areas  of  land  quite  im- 
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penetrable.  Botanically  considered,  lianas  belong 
to  a  number  of  different  natural  orders.  Some  of 
them  become  tree-like  in  the  thickness  of  their 
stems,  and  frequently  kill  by  constriction  the  trees 
which  originally  supported  them.  No  tropical  flowers 
excel  in  splendor  those  of  some  lianas.  Among 
them  also  are  found  some  valuable  medicinal  plants. 
LIBEL,  an  injurious  attack  upon  a  man's  reputa- 
tion or  character  by  written  or  printed  words  or 
signs.  Slander  refers  to  the  same  injury  by  spoken 
words.  The  United  States  received  the  law  of  libel 
from  England  without  material  change,  except 
the  limiting  of  the  liability  for  published  communi- 
cations in  some  of  the  States.  Some  of  our  State 
constitutions  declare  that  every  citizen  shall  have 
unrestricted  liberty  to  speak,  write,  and  publish  his 
sentiments  on  all  subjects,  and  that  in  prosecutions 
for  libel  the  truth  of  his  assertions  may  be  given  in 
evidence,  and  shall  be  a  defense  if  published  with 
good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends.  If  in  any  State 
this  privilege  is  not  declared  by  the  constitution  it 
is  held  to  be  a  part  of  its  common  law ;  so  that  the 
right  to  defend  against  a  charge  of  libel,  by  showing 
that  the  publication  was  truthful  and  was  made  for 
justifiable  ends,  may  be  said  to  be  guaranteed  in 
all  of  the  L'nited  States. 

But  there  are  cases  in  which  the  good  motive 
alone  may  be  a  defense,  though  the  published  state- 
ments may  be  untrue.  Such  cases  are  known  as 
"  privileged"  ones.  If,  for  instance,  an  attorney 
under  the  instruction  of  his  client  incorporates  in 
legal  proceedings  defamatory  statements  in  regard 
to  an  opposing  party  for  the  purposes  of  judicial 
investigation,  such  statements  are  privileged.  They 
may  afterwards  be  proven  untrue  as  well  as  injuri- 
ous. Yet  the  attorney  cannot  be  made  liable  for 
them,  if  the  allegations  were  pertinent  to  the  case 
in  hand.  Another  common  case  occurs  when  pro- 
ceedings taking  place  in  courts  are  published,  pro- 
vided that  the  proceedings  are  not  exparte,  but  such 
that  both  parties  have  the  opportunity  to  present 
the  facts,  and  provided  also  that  the  publication  is 
impartial  and  fair.  If,  however,  the  proceedings 
are  ex  parte,  the  publisher  must,  at  his  peril,  ascer- 
tain what  the  facts  are.  before  he  repeats  injurious 
fj  parte  charges,  even  though  they  be  made  in  court. 

Another  privileged  case  is  that  of  legislators. 
Outside  the  legislative  halls  and  committee  rooms 
a  legislator  cannot  be  called  to  account  for  what  he 
has  said  in  debate.  This  right  is  expressly  guaran- 
teed by  most  of  the  State  constitutions.  It  certainly 
applies  also  to  papers  drawn  up  or  used  in  the  pur- 
suance of  legislative  duties. 

The  question  how  far  the  publication  of  speeches 
made  in  Congress  or  in  the  State  Legislatures  is 
privileged  nas  never  been  decided  in  court.  Butin 
our  opinion  the  decision  cannot  be  doubtful  at  all. 
In  all  our  legislative  bodies  provision  has  been 
made  by  law  lor  the  complete  publication  by  a 
State  printer  of  their  regular  proceedings,  and 
this  publication  in  the  case  of  Congress  embraces  a 
com pici e  presentation  of  all  thai  ■  said  in  its  open 
is.  Now  it  would  be  unfair,  to  say  the  least. 
to  hold  the  .public  printer  pecuniarily  responsible 

in  ca  published  by  him   correct  ly   i - 

tains  false  statements  thai  effect  some  person  in- 
juriously. 1 1  lent  if  i  he  published 
proceedings  are  one-sided,  partial,  or  garbled, 

ii:ii ase   in    which  the  privile 

qualified  by  motive  is  that    of  criticising  tl har- 

acter  and  con  duct  of  candidates  for  public  offices  or 

nbenl  a  of  such  offices.     The  n  riter 

who  would  !■•■  il  i  he  latter  to  account,  or  defeal  the 

a  spiral  ion-  of  I  he  former,  tnaj    publish  all  he  knows 

that  ha>  a  bearing  on  the  subject;  he  may  even 
publish  also  what  tie  believes,  provided  he  has  suf- 


ficient reasons  for  believing  and  is  not  negligent  in 
ascertaining  the  true  facts.  Lnder  such  circum- 
stances his  mistakes  of  fact  will  not  render  him 
liable  as  long  as  he  can  justify  his  motives.  This 
does  not  excuse  general  abuse  and  vilification. 
What  he  publishes  must  have  an  obvious  tendency, 
if  true,  to  accomplish  the  end  at  which  he  professes 
to  aim.  If,  for  instance,  a  candidate  for  a  public 
treasurership  has  a  grown  son  who  is  known  to  a 
newspaper  editor  as  a  thorough-going  gambler, 
swindler,  and  spendthrift,  it  will  be  proper  for  such 
writer  to  inform  his  readers,  if  they  are  voters,  of 
this  fact.  The  public  may  judge  of  the  father  by 
the  character  of  his  son.  The  father's  suit  for  dam- 
ages in  such  a  case  will  not  be  apt  to  prove  success- 
ful, if  the  editor  has  been  careful  not  to  attack  the 
candidate's  character  with  direct  and  positive 
assertions  that  are  not  verifiable. 

If  a  publication  that  might  otherwise  be  privi- 
leged can  be  shown  to  be  blasphemous,  indecent, 
or  otherwise  unfit  for  the  reading  public,  the  pub- 
lishing of  it  may  be  a  public  offense  in  spite  of  the 
general  privilege,  and  for  this  reason  it  would  not 
be  permissible.  Such  questions  have  come  up  in 
connection  with  the  criticism  of  nude  works  of  art, 
as  statuary  and  pictures  of  mythological  scenes. 
On  the  other  hand,  art  criticism  has  also  been  made 
the  means  for  attacking  artists  and  authors  by  the 
press.  J.  Fenimore  Cooper  brought  suits  against 
Thurlow  "Weed,  J.  Watson  Webb,  Horace  Greeley. 
W.  L.  Stone,  and  several  other  editors  of  New  York 
papers,  for  adverse  criticisms  of  his  published 
works.  His  complaint  was  that  they  were  not  fair 
criticisms  of  his  works,  but  were  aimed  rather  at 
the  author  than  at  his  writings.  He  recovered 
damages  in  most  cases,  especially  against  Thurlow 
Weed,  against  whom  he  brought  numerous  distinct 
suits,  until  Weed  published  in  1842  a  sweeping  re- 
traction of  all  that  he  had  ever  printed  derogatory 
to  Cooper's  character.  The  court  held  that,  al- 
though fair  criticism  of  works  offered  to  the  public 
by  l  he  author  is  fully  privileged,  yet  this  privilege 
must  not  be  made  a  cover  for  attacks  upon  the 
author's  character  or  reputation.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  XIV.  pp.  505-7. 

LIBERIA,  Republic  op.  For  general  article  on 
Liberia, see  Britannica.  Vol.  XIV.  pp.508,  5Q9.  The 
latest  accredited  reports  estimate  t  he  area  at  al  out 
14,300  square  miles ;  and  the  population  (colored) 
at  1,068,000.  including  about  18,000  civilized  Ameri- 
co-Liberian  colored  citizens.  Capital.  .Monrovia, 
with  a  population  of  3,400.  The  other  chief  towns 
are  Edma,  population,  5,000;  Harper,  population, 
and  Buchanan,  population,  1,200. 

The  revenue  in  1NN4  was  $175,000,  and  expendi- 
tures. $165,000..  The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly 
from  customs  duties.  The  public  debt,  created  in 
1871  by  a  loan  in  England,  with  accrued  interest 
(7  percent.)  is  aboul  $1,000,000. 

Tin' constitution  of  Liberia  is  modeled  after  that 

ofthe  United  states.  The  president  and  house  of 
representatives  areelected  for  two  years,  and  the 

senate  lor  four  years.   There  are  in  w  eight   see 

and  thirteen  representatives.  The  president  ofthe 
Republic  must  be  thirty-five  or  more  years  of  age, 

ami  must  have  properly  to  the  value  of  $600.  His 
cabinet  consists  of  five  ministers,  viz..  secretaries 
of  slate,  treasurer,  and  interior,  ami  attorney- 
general,  and  post-master  general.  At  present 
1891  Hilary  K.  W.  Johnson  (first  elected  in  1883, 
assuming  office  1883,  and  since  successively  re- 
elected I  is  t  he  president . 

LIBERTY,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  [Tnion 
county,  [nd.,  situated  on  the   Cincinnati.  Hamilton 

&  Indianapolis  Railroad,  fifty  miles  northwest 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    It  has  large  flouring-mills,  a 
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manufactory  of  agricultural-implements,  planing- 
mills,  etc.  The  principal  business  in  the  vicinity  is 
farming  and  stock-raising. 

LIBERTY,  a  post-town,  the  county-seat  of  Clay 
county,  Mo.,  sixteen  miles  northeast  of  Kansas 
City.  It  is  the  seat  of  William  Jewel]  College 
(Baptist).     Population  (1880),  1,476. 

I.I  BERTY,  a  post-village,  the  county-seat  of  Bed- 
ford county,  Va.,  on  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Linch- 
burg.  It  has  tobacco  factories  and  warehouses,  and 
is  sil  uated  near  the  celebrated  peaks  of  Alter,  which 
are  said  to  rival  the  White  mountains  in  sublimity. 


LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,  FRATERNITY  (  Libt  Hi, 
EgalitS,  Fraterniti),  the  motto  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, dating  from  the  time  of  the  first  revolution. 
Equality  merely  means  equality  before  the  law 
and  the  absence  of  class  privileges. 

LIBOCEDRUS,  a  genus  of  coniferous  trees, 
closely  related  to  Thuja,  the  arbor-vitse.  The  eight 
known  species  are  natives  of  California,  Chili,  New 
Zealand,  China  ai.J  Japan.  L.  Decurrens, the  Cali- 
fornia species,  is  known  as  "white  cedar."  It  is  a 
beautiful  tree,  attaining  a heighth  of  120  to  200  feet 
with  a  trunk  (i  or  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  a 
light,  soft,  durable  wood. 


LIBRARIES. 


LIBRARIES,  United  States.  According  to  the 
lists  of  libraries  published  in  the  latest  report  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
there  are  now  3,300  libraries  containing  1,000  or 
more  volumes  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  these 
libraries  have  been  started  and  are  maintained  by 
subscription  ;  others  by  private  endowments,  as  the 
Astor  Library  in  New  York,  and  the  libraries  of 
many  of  our  colleges.  Still  others  are  the  property 
of  the  State  or  municipal  governments,  there  being 
now  a  State  library  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  in 
order  to  facilitate  an  annual  exchange  of  statutes 
for  the  use  of  the  executive,  legislative  and  judi- 
ciary departments  of  each  State  government.  The 
library  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  the  largest  and 
most  complete  of  the  State  libraries.  The  libraries 
of  the  United  States  government  are  in  the  accom- 
panying list  under  "District  of  Columbia,  Wash- 
ington. 

The  scientific  branches  represented  in  these  li- 
braries are  in  accord  with  the  pursuits  of  their  in- 
tended readers.  Free  public  libraries  comprise 
subjects  of  the  most  varied  and  divergent  charac- 
ter, because  they  are  calculated  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  public  at  large.  Law  libraries  and  State 
libraries  are  more  or  less  restricted  to  books  relat- 
ing to  law  matters,  politics,  public  institutions,  etc, 
Medical  and  theological  libraries,  school  libraries, 
etc.,  contain  mostly  books  treating  on  the  particu- 
lar branches  taught  in  the  schools  with  which  they 
are  connected.  In  the  following  list  we  give  the 
place,  name  and  number  of  volumes  of  all  the 
libraries  in  the  United  States  which  contain  10,000 
volumes  and  upwards.  This  list  is  taken  from  the 
"Library  Journal"  of  January,  1887  and  1889,  and 
harmonizes  with  the  last  published  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  : 


Place.         | 

Name  of  Library. 

■a 

■0 

Si  2 

.a  3 

3  O 

Alabama: 

■:aory  ... 
Spring  1  £111 

State  and  Supreme  Court.    ... 

1828 
1829 

17.626 

12,000 

Arkan  \at: 

1846 

20,000 

'  'alifomi  i : 

University  of  California 

Free  Public 

1869 
1868 
1879 
I860 

i  b  e 

26,778 
10,788 

State 

San  Francisco 

45,000 

2—26 


Place. 


Sau  Francisco. 


Santa  Clara.. 
Colorado: 


Mercantile  . 


( 'onnecticut: 


Bridgeport . 
Hartford 


Middletown 
New  Haven.. 


Norwich  . . . 
Waterbury. 

Delaware: 


Dover 

Wilmington 

District  of 

Columbia; 

Washington 


Florida: 


California    Academy    of    Sci- 
ences  

Free  Public  .      .      

French  Ligue  Natiouale 

Law 

Mechanics'  Institute 

Mercantile 

Odd  Fellows 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Sutro 

Theological  Seminary 

Santa  Clara  College 


Name  of  Library. 


Mercantile . 


Public 

Connecticut  Historical  Soci- 
ety   

Hartford  Library  Association. 

Theological  Seminary 

State 

Trinity  College 

Watkihson  Library  of  liefer 
ence 

Berkeley  Divinity  School 

Wesley  an  University 

Yale  College 

Linonian  &  Brothers 

Young  Men's  Institute — 

Otis 

Silas  Bronsou 


State. . .   

Wilmington  Institute. 


Bureau  of  Education 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  Justice 

Department  of  State 

Georgetown  College ■ 

Oonzaga  College 

House  of  Representatives.. 

Howard  University 

Library  of  Congress 

Navy  Department 

Patent  Office 

Signal  Oilier  r.  S.  Army    ... 
Surgeon  General's  Office..   . 

Treasury  Department 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey  .  . . 
c.  s.  Naval  Observatory.  . . 

r.  s  Senate.  

War  Department..  


Tallahassee  ....  State 


is;.:; 
1879 

1875 
1865 
1855 

1-;,:; 
1854 
l-;,;, 
1SS7 
1S71 
js.,1 


1SS2 

1B25 
1838 
1834 
1854 
1824 

1858 
1855 
is;;:; 
1700 
1769 
1826 
1.H50 
1870 


is:;2 
17N7 


1868 
1863 

1853 
1789 

17111 


1789 
1869 

I  m  12 
1878 
1889 
1861 

1865 

1808 
1882 
184  i 
1852 
1882 


1845 


ss 


10.000 
65,000 
13,000 
25.500 

46,1  «H) 

55,000 

10.131 

12,000 

110,000 

16,1100 
12, (KM) 


16,550 

21,000 

36 

42,000 

i;,,imhi 
26,000 

40,000 
17387 
s;:,6Sio 
125,000 
28,000 
12,000 
15,640 
36.500 


15,000 
15,632 


17,500 
18,000 
20,000 
22.625 
35,000 
10,000 

125.000 
11,509 

; ,134 

17.1100 
,  ,11, IKK) 
10.510 

18,000 

17.255 
12,000 
30,000 
17,500 


12.50C 
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LIBRARIES 


Place. 


Georgia: 

Athens  — 
Atlanta.. 

Macon. . . . 

Newnan . . 
Savannah. 

Illinois: 

Chicago... 


Evanston 

Galesburg 

Joliet 

Monmouth 

Morgan  Park... 
Mount  Morris.. 

Peoria 

Rockford 

Springfield 

Urbana 

Indiana: 

CrawfordsviHe 

Evansville 

Greencastle — 
Indianapolis.. . 


Notre  Dame  . 
Richmond  .. . 
St.  Meinrad.. 

Iowa  : 

Cedar  Rapids 
Davenport... . 

Des  Moines... 
Dubuque 

Grinnell 

Iowa  City 

Kansas: 
Topeka 

Knit"'!:,/: 

Danville 

Frankfort  ... 
Lexington  . . . 

Louisville.... 


Louisiana: 


Name  of  Library. 


Baton  Rouge. 
New  Orleans. 


Maine: 

Augusta  . . 

Hangor  . . . 

Brunswick 
Portland. 

Watervllle 


University  of  Georgia 

State..  

Young  Men's  Library  Associa- 
tion..   

Mercer  University. 

Public  Library  and  Historical 
Society  .. 

College  Temple. 

Georgia  Historical  Society. 


Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary 

Chicago  Historical  Society... 

Law  Institute 

Public 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Northwestern  University 

Public 

Joliet  Business  College 

Warren  County 

Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

Cassell  Library  of  Mt.  Morris 
College 

Public 

Public 

State 

University  of  Illinois 


Wabash  College 

Willard  Library 

De  Pauw  University 

Public 

State  

State  Law 

University  of  Lemonnier. 

Morrison 

St.  Meinrad's  Abbey 


Iowa  Masonic 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Davenport     Library     Associa 

tion 

State  

Young  Men's  Library  Associa- 

tion.. 

Iowa  College 

Iowa  Hi  torical  Society 

state  University..     


Kansas  Historical  Society.. 

Mate... 


Danville  Theological  Semi- 
nary  

State 

Kentucky  l'niversity 

Lexington    ' 

Louisvilli-  Library  Association 

Polytechnic  Society  of  Ken- 
tucky  


S  tate  University 

linu  ard  Memorial.. 

Lou] giana  state 

New  Orleans  Law  Association 

c  school  and  Lyceum. . . 

i  ulane  l'niversity...". 


Stale  

Public 

•ieal  Seminary..      . 
BOW  dOin   (  'nil. -re  .... 

Maine  Historical  Society 

Public 

Colby  University 


IsOO 

1825 

1867 

is40 

1-74 
1853 
1839 


1869 

1856 
1  s  .7 
1872 
1870 
1856 
1S74 
1866 
1870 
1867 

1880 
1880 

1872 

IMS 
1868 


1833 
1885 
1837 
1872 

1S25 
1M',7 
1843 
1864 
1854 


1844 
1867 

1866 

1 8:  a 

1866 
1848 
1857 
1860 


1-7', 

1857 


1853 
1821 

17!>9 
1800 
1871 

1876 


E  = 
a  o 
z> 


16.000 
45,000 

11,343 
10,000 

10,300 
15,000 
15,250 


20.000 
12,024 
19,000 
119,570 
14,000 
26,000 
12,571 
11,000 
11,196 
25,000 

12,000 
25,350 
13,100 

40,000 
15,539 


22,053 
10,000 
15,450 
39,590 
23,000 
14,500 
2N.OIHJ 
13.500 
11,500 


10,000 
10,000 

10,500 
22,554 

13,000 
10,000 
11,000 
18,873 


24,121 


10.0110 
33,900 
13,169 

15, 

10,000 

40,533 


1861 

IS  ,805 

1888 

10,000 

1855 

21,000 

1855 

10,000 

18-14 

17,000 

1884 

18,400 

1832 

41.000 

1828 

23,2  '"• 

1820 

17 

1802 

84,450 

1 B22 

in. 

1867 

81.000 

1820 

19,370 

Ptkee. 

Name  of  Library. 

■a 

« 

a 

3 
O 
fc. 

o    . 

-  B 
s  = 

go 

55> 

Maryland: 
Annapolis 

1845 
1S26 

26,898 

75,000 

Baltimore    Bar  Library  Corn- 

1840 
1887 
1870 
is,",:: 
1M4 
1847 

1839 
1840 

1857 

1791 

lscs 
1869 

1821 
1807 
1855 

1780 

1807 

1864 

1853 
1860 
17U2 

1791 
1875 

1S40 

1  S./J 

1804 
1831 
ls-Ji, 
1867 
1857 
1638 
1825 
1817 

1858 
1803 
1856 
1873 
1854 
1851 
1857 
1860 
1859 
1855 
1874 
1870 
1868 
1802 
1872 
1856 

IKON 

1844 

1S25 
18C2 
1879 
1856 
1871 
1874 
1853 
1854 
is'.li 
1826 
1S60 
1877 
1853 
1871 
1S71 
1876 

lslil 

ISIS 

1878 
1870 

1888 
1867 
1866 

10,000 

Enoch  Prat  t  Free 

411. SKS 

Johns  Hopkins  University 
Maryland  Historical  Society.. 

26.500 
12,000 
20.000 
20,515 

Mercantile     Library     Associa- 

40,000 

Odd  Fellows' 

21,952 

88,000' 

St.  Mary's  Theological  Semi- 

26,000' 
10.600 
67,000 

Woodstock 

Mount  St.  Clement  College. . . . 
Woodstock  College 

Massachusetts: 

45,186 

Theological  Seminary 

Public 

42,938 

10,024 

American    Academy    of    Arts 
and  Sciences 

18.000- 

150,261 

12,000 

25.450 

15.000 

26.000 

Massachusetts"  Historical    So- 

31,000- 

Medical  Library  Association.. 
New  England  Historic-Genea- 
logical Society 

Public 

15,000 

20,778 
434,837 

19,500 

Society  of  Natural  History. .. 
State ' 

80,000 
00,000 

Public. 

10,341 

Public. 

30,842 

Cambridge 

232  .M 10 

Harvard  Divinity  School 

17,400 
21,600 

Museum  of   Comparative   Zo- 

17,600 

10,000 

Public 

1S.00O 

ll.llllO 

College  Hill.... 

TuBt's  College 

211.1114 

19,643 

12,000 

Fall  River 

Public." 

30,000 

Public 

17,000 

Town 

12.000 

Public 

39,368 

Public 

11. (100 

10.IKI0 

Town 

10,281 

27,822 

in. -HI 

10  i 

City  

30,000 

Middlesex  Mechanics'  Assocl- 

20,000 

31.400 

Public 

1H.724 

10,2110 

Wilton 

Public 

10.000 
18,647 

50.1100 

Newburyport. . . 

Public 

28,282 

S  ..  IQB 

Northampton  . 

18,000 
20,000 

11,059 

Peabodv 

25,606 

l'ittsfiel  1 

16.000 

14,000 

10,000 

19.000 

87,000 

13,687 

Public 

Hi  1W 

Soutb  HacUej , 

Mount    Ilulyiike  Female  Semi- 

ll,0v> 

Sprjngflelcl 

Cltj  I  Ibrary  Association  

Public 

24,444 

L  I  B  R  A  R  I  E  S 
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Place. 


Waltham 

Watertown 

Wavland 

Wellesley 

Westfield 

Williamstowu.. 

Woburn 

Worcester 


Michigan: 

Ann  Arbor. . 


Buy  City 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids. 

Holland 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing 

Olivet 

West  liny  City 

Minnesota : 


Minneapolis... 
St.  Paul 

Mississippi: 

Jackson 


Missouri: 


Columbia 

Jefferson  City. 

Kansas  City    . . 
St.  Louis 


Springfield. 
.V.  braska: 


Lincoln . 
Omaha... 


.v  vadai 

Carson  City.. 

.Veil' 
Hampshire: 

Concord  


Hanover 

Manchester 
Portsmouth.. 

Burlington... 


University  of  Michigan 

University  Law  Department. 

Public 

Public 

Public  School 

Hope  College 

Public 

State  

Olivet  College 

Sage  Public 


Athenseum 

University  of  Minnesota 

Minnesota  Historical  Society. 

Public 

State 


State  . 


Madison 

Morristown  . 

Newark 

New  Brunswick 


Princeton. . . 

Trenton 

'    York: 


Albany State  . 


Name  of  Library. 


Public 

Free  Public 

Prei    I  'ublic 

Wellesley  College 

eld  Athenaeum 

Williams  College 

Public.  

American  Antiquarian  Society 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross... 

Free  Public 

Worcester     Society     of      An- 
tiquity   


University  of  Missouri 

State  

Mate  Law  I  Free  I      

Kan-its  City  Public  

Academy  of  Science..    .... 

Law  Library  Association. 

Public ' 

St.  Louis  Mercantile 

St.  Louis  University 

Dury  College.. 


State.. 
Public. 


State . 


New  Hampshire  Historical  So 

cietv  

Public 

State  

Dartmouth  College 

City 

Portsmouth  Atheureuin 


Library  Company  of  Burling 
ton.. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary. . . 

Library  and  Lyceum 

Library  Association 

Gardner  A,  Sage 

Rutgcr's  College 

Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Amer 
ica 

College  of  New  Jersey 

Theological  Seminary  of  the 
•  vterian  Church 

State 


1865 
1868 
1848 
!  875 
1864 
1793 

1856 
1812 
1843 
1859 

1875 


1S41 
[858 

1S70 

is.;;, 
1872 

1  865 

1843 
1828 
1844 
1844 


1859 

1869 
1849 

1.S.S-J 
1849 


183.8 


I  Mo 
- 
182! 
1876 
1856 
|s:;s 
1865 
1846 
1828 

is;:; 


185R 
1872 


1864 


1822 
1855 
1818 

1770 

1817 


1758 
1867 

IsTs 
1817 
1872 
1770 


1781 
1740 


1821 

1796 


S3 

s  o 


18,000 
15,791 

lll.iion 
80,321 

11.IKKJ 
22  .IK, (I 
23,789 
80,000 
14.1HP0 
63,941 

10,000 


47,000 
10,000 
10.000 
59,653 
17.000 
30,000 
11,419 
46,000 
12,829 
12,000 


14,000 

20,0(10 
12.:::  :.s 
11.500 
14,142 


12,776 

18. 

30.1  mo 
14.000 
10,000 
14,320 
00,000 
65,657 
25,000 
19,000 


24.:::  is 
14,237 


18,000 


10,300 

11,000 

211,11(111 
65,000 

28. 

15,133 


10,000 
18,000 
11.000 

88,000 

11,200 


38,000 
65,000 

18,000 
SIJJOO 


128,871 


Place. 


Albany.. . 
Auburn  . . 
Brooklyn. 

Buffalo... 

Clinton... 

Fordham. 

Geneseo.. 

Geneva.. 

Hamilton 

Ithaca..  . 

New-burg 
New  York 


Poughkeepsie.. 
Rochester  . . . . 


Schenectady. 
Singling..     . 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utiea 

West  Point... 

.V.  Carolina: 
Raleigh 

Ohio: 

<  ibilicotbe .. . 
mati ... 

Cleveland 

Columbus.. 

Dayton 


Name  of  Library. 


2a 

05 


state  Law 

Young  Hen's  Association 

Auburn      Theological      Semi- 
nary   

Brooklyn 

Eastern  District  School 

Long  Island  Historical  Society 

Buffalo  .  

Canisius  College..  

Grosvenor  Public 

Hamilton  <  lollege 

St.  John's  College 

Wadsw  orth 

Hobart  College 

Madison  University  

Cornell  University.     

Cornell ' , 

Free  

American     Geographical    So- 
ciety  

American  institute  

American  Seamen's  Friend  So 
ciety 

American  Society  of  Civil  Kn 
giueers 

Apprentices1 

Astor  Library 

City  Bar  Association 

College    of   the   Citv    of    New 
York 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

Columbia  College 

Cooper  Union 

Free   Circulating   and   Otten 
dorfer  Branch 

General  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  P.  E 

Grand  Lodge  F.  and  A.  Masons 

Harlem 

Harmonic  Social  Club., 

Law  Institute 

Lenox 

Maimonides  L.  B'nai  B'rirh... 

Mercantile    Library    Associa 
tion 

N.  Y.  Academy  of  Medicine  .. . 

N.  Y.  Historical  Society 

New  Y'ork  Hospital 

New  Y'ork  Society 

Union  Theological  Seminary.. 

Xavier  Union  of  the   City  of 
New  York 

Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation  

City 

Vassar  College 

Court  of  Appeals 

Public  School  Central — 

Reynolds 

Rochester  'Theological    Semi 
nary 

Universityof  Rochester  

Union  College ..... 

Mount  Pleasant  Military  Acad 
emy 

Central  

Court  of  Appeals 

University 

Young  Men's  Association 

Citv.  

U.  S,  Military  Academy 


State  . 


Public 

Cincinnati   Lafl  

Lane  Theological  Seminary. 

Public.  

St.  Xavier  College  . 
Young  M  utile.. . . 

1  .  

Public 

Ohio  State         

I  iln,,  state  Law 

Public.  

Pdblie 


1818 

1821 
1857 
1866 
1863 

1876 
1859 
1812 

lsic, 
1813 
1824 
1820 
1868 

18111', 

1852 

1852 
1833 

1833 

1852 
1820 
1849 
1870 

1850 
1847 

1757 
1859 

1880 

1820 
187H 
1826 
I860 
1826 
1870 
1,852 

1820 
1847 
1804 

1796 
1754 

l.s:;.s 

1871 

1852 
1840 

1840 

1863 

ISM 

1851 
L850 
1795 

1830 
1856 
1849 

1871 

1834 
[838 
1812 


i-;,.: 

1817 

1885 
[867 
1840 
18S5 

1868 

1817 


1872 
[847 


37,800 

17,000 

K',,417 
90.000 
17,000 

•11. IK  10 

14,500 
31,000 
21,000 
24,000 
10,000 
15,285 
18,000 
54,840 
13,851 
15,22a 

18,00(1 
13,000 

38,592 

69,537 

235,000 

27,237 

22,(24 

22.000 

,- 

20,000 

21.624 

19,000 
10,300 
12,000 

11,8110 

34,000 
25,000 

2i,  .Mil 

210,431 

75,000 
16.000 
80,000 
50,000 

13,746 

33,111 

14,240 
15,000 
12,000 
14,249 
14,000 

20,590 
21,790 

12,000 

10.42(1 

15,000 

27,210 
10.479 
30,827 


45,000 


10,000 

m, mm 

13,690 

142,153 

60,080 

20,000 
45,905 

18,000 
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LIBRARIES  —  LICENSE 


Place. 


Delaware  . 


Gambia.  — 
Marietta  — 

Oberliu 

Springfield. 

Toledo 

Wooster 


Oregon: 

Portland- . 
■Salem 


Pennsylvania: 
Allegheny 


Beatty 

Carlisle 

Eastou 

Germantown.. 
Gettysburg.... 


Harrisburg  .. 

Hatboro 

Haverford  . . . 
Jersey  shore. 
Lancaster. .. . 


Lewisburg . 

Meadville. . 


■Overbrook 

Philadelphia  . 


Pittsburgh 


S   Bethlehem. . 
Rhode  Island: 

Newport 


Providence.. 


8.  Carolina: 


f'li.-irleston. 
Columbia. . 


Tennessee: 


Lebanon 

Nashville.. 


Nai^e  of  Library. 


Sturges  Library,  Ohio  Wesley 

an  University 

Kenyon  College 

Marietta  College 

Oberlin  College 

Public 

Public.  

University  of  Wooster 


Library  Association. 
State  


Public  School 

Western  Theological  Semiuary 

St.  Vincent's  College 

Dickinson  College 

Lafayette  College 

Friends'  Free 

Theological  Seminary  (Luth- 
eran)   

State  

Union   

Haverford  College 

Eclectic  Institute 

Theological  Semiuary  (Re 
formed) 

University 

Allegheny  College 

Theological  School 

St.  Charles  Semiuary 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciei 9- 

American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety   

American  Sunday  School 
Union 

Apprentices  Library  Company 

Athenieum 

College  of  Physicians 

Franklin  Institute 

German  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  

Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl 
vania 

Library  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia  .* 

La  iv  Association 

Mercantile  Library  Company.. 

Mutual  Library  Company...... 

Odd  Fellows' 

Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

Presbyterian  Historical  So- 
ciety     

Public  School.- 

Spring  Garden  Institute 

Theological  Seminary  ( Evan 
gelical  Lutheran  i     ' 

University  of  Pennsylvania. . . 

Wilson's  Circulating 

Allegheny  County  Law 

Bishop  Bowman  institute..   .. 

Pittsburgh  Library  Associa- 
tion 

Lehigh  University  


Peoples'.  

Redwood    Library    and    Athe 

nseum .* 

Athcnaum.. 

Brown  University 

Public.     

R.  I.  Historical  Society 

State  Law 


Charleston  Library  Society. . . 
Presbyterian  Theological  Sem 

inar'y 

South  Carolina  College 

State  


Cumberland  Unlversltj 

slate 


1854 

IN',:, 

1835 
1834 
1872 

1873 

1870 


1864 

1850 


1872 
1827 
1846 
1783 
1832 
1869 

1826 
1816 

1755 

is:;:: 

I  .S3:. 

1825 

is-,.; 

182(1 
1S45 
1833 
1812 

1743 

1824 
1820 
1814 
1789 
1824 

1817 

18'24 

1731 
1802 
1821 
1879 
1846 
1763 

1852 
1831 
1850 


1755 
1875 

is.  7 


1851 

1878 


1870 

J7::0 
1836 
1768 
1878 

1S22 
ls,;s 


1829 
[805 
I860 


1842 

is. I 


a  3 


13,786 

2(  1. 1  mil 

211.13(1 
13,819 
12.H37 
23.000 
10,300 


13,436 
12,000 


10,800 
25.000 
24.000 
29,767 
19,9tf 

13.111  III 

12. I 

60,1 

10,164 

15,530 
10.000 

10,000 

12.IMIII 
12.0110 
18,000 
16,500 
40,000 

50,000 

10,000 
18,000 

2.' 

37.048 
21,2411 

22,000 

28,162 

150,000 
19,112 

152.000 

43,400 
12,000 
15,000 

20,000 
18,757 
13,000 

17,000 
28,000 
32,300 
15,000 
15,000 

19,000 
61,000 


25,650 

31,700 
44 ,5S2 
62,800 
38,047 

16,000 
12,1101) 


I'.l. 

22,000 
27.0110 
86,000 


lll.lKUl 

10,000 


Place. 


Nashville.. 
Sewanee.. . 


Vermont: 

Burlington 

Luuenburgh  .. . 

Montpelier 

St.  Johnsbury  . 
Vergennes 


Fletcher  (free) 

University  of  Vermont. 

Cutting's 

State  

Athenaeum 

Vergennes    


Virginia: 


Ashland 

Hampden     Sid- 
ney   

Lexington 


Richmond.. 


Salem 

Theological       j 

Seminary  ) 

University  of'  ) 

Virginia  i 

Wisconsin : 

Appleton 


Beloit 

Madison  . 


Milwaukee  .. 
Nashotah 


St.  Francis.. 


Name  of  Library. 


Vanderbilt  University... 
University  of  the  South.. 


Randolph  Macon  College 

Union  Theological  Seminary.. 

Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity  

State  

Virginia  Historical  Society 

Roanoke  College 

i  Theological  Seminarv  of  the 
)     P.  E.  Church 


University  of  Virginia. 


Appleton  Library  of  Lawrence 
University 

Beloit  College 

State  

State  Historical  Society 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee  Public 

Nashotah  Theological  Semi- 
nary   

St.  Francis  Seminary 


1874 

1SIIII 

1854 

l.s-25 
1870 
1876 


1834 

1825 

1796 
1822 

1831 
1853 

1823 
1825 


1853 
1848 
1839 
1849 
1849 
1878 

1842 
1850 


■n  E 


10,000 
16,000 


18.600 
35,000 

ii.ooo 
18,600 

12.01,0 
22,220 


10,000 

12,400 

18,000 
45,000 
13.8S3 
16,000 

12,000 
47,000 


10.740 
12,840 
18,9.54 
116,750 
14,436 
34,687 

10,500 
11,000 


For  general  article  on  Libraries,  see  Britannica, 
Vol.  XIV,  pp.  509-551. 

LICENSE,  as  it  is  to  be  understood  in  this  arti- 
cle, is  a  permit,  granted  by  the  proper  authority,  to 
keep  a  saloon,  hotel,  or  tavern;  to  sell  wine,  beer, 
ale,  liquor,  cigars,  or  other  merchandise ;  to  peddle 
goods;  to  keep  certain  animals;  to  conduct  shows, 
or  other  entertainments.  Licenses  are  granted  by 
the  States  or  municipalities,  and  have  to  be  paid 
for.  One  purpose  in  granting  them  is  to  secure 
good  morals  and  public  health  ;  another,  more  sub- 
ordinate purpose  is  to  raise  a  public  revenue.  Li- 
censes are  also  granted  by  the  United  States. 
Since  the  national  authority  is  paramount  to  that 
of  any  State,  a  State  license  which  violates  a 
United  States  law  is  null  and  void.  License  fees 
imposed  by  federal  authority  as  a  tax  for  revenue 
only  cannot  interfere  with  anything  allowed  or  pro- 
hibited under  State  laws.  The  federal  license  tax 
which  liquor-dealers  are  required  to  pay  does  not 
allow  the  sale  of  liquors  in  any  State  where,  as  in 
Maine,  Kansas,  and  Iowa,  such  sale  is  forbidden  by 
the  State  law.  The  United  States  liquor  license  is, 
therefore,  not  a  permit  to  sell  liquor,  but  only  a 
governmental  tax  upon  the  liquor-selling  business, 
if  such  is  carried  on  by  virtue  of  the  State  or  muni- 
cipal license. 

At  present,  licenses  for  selling  wine,  beer  or 
liquors  are  granted  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
except  .Maine,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.  The  rospectiv<  laws  differ  but  little 
from  one  another.  Most  of  them  are  based  upon 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York, these  two 
si  ,ii  i 's  having  had  the  most  to  do  with  license  legis- 
lation.     The   Tennessee  law    forbids  any  person    to 

sell  or  "tipple  any    intoxicating  beverage  within 

four  miles  of  :ui   incorporated    institution  of  learn- 
ing."   The  law  of  Florida  is  noteworthy  for  a  sec- 
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tion  requiring  every  application  for  a  license  to  sell 
liquors,  wine,  or  beer  "to  be  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  registered  voters  in  such  election  district 
which  said  signing  shall  be  in  the  presence  of  at 
least  two  credible  witnesses."  "  Local"  option  is 
the  right  of  a  county,  town,  or  village  to  prohibit 
the  liquor  traffic  within  its  borders.  Local  option 
laws  obtain  in  the  states  of  Maryland,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  Arkansas. 
"Prohibition"  by  constitutional  provisions  obtains 
in  Maine,  Iowa,  and  Kansas;  and  prohibition  by 
statutory  laws  obtains  in  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  "high-license" 
legislation  has  been  agitated  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  But  "  high-license  laws  "  were  only  passed 
in  Nebraska  in  1881  and  in  Illinois  in  1S83.  They 
differ  from  the  general  license  system  only  in  the 
higher  fees  to  b<'  paid. 

The  general  features  of  all  license  laws  for  selling 
liquor  are  : 

1.  Licenses  shall  be  issued  only  to  proper  persons. 

2.  Each  license  shall  contain  restrictive  condi- 
tions. 

3.  The  hours  of  opening  and  closing  the  saloons 
shall  be  regulated. 

4.  All  licensed  places  shall  be  kept  under  vigilant 
control. 

5.  All  violations  of  the  law  shall  be  punished. 

6.  In  granting  a  license  the  requirements  of  the 
neighborhood  shall  be  properly  considered. 

In  church  law  a  "  License  "  is  a  permit  to  preach, 
to  conduct  religious  services,  or  to  administer  ordi- 
nances. The  authority  granting  such  license  may 
be  the  church,  council,  conference,  consistory,  or 
bishop.  The  scope  of  the  power  committed  varies 
with  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  Christ  ian  church. 

LICTORS,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  officers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  upon  the  magistrates, 
bearing  the  fasces,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  and 
enforce  due  respect,  and  also  to  administer  punish- 
ment to  offenders,  and  to  perform  other  public 
functions.  They  were  originally  required  to  be 
free-born,  but  under  the  empire  freedmen  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  office. 

LIDDEI.L,  Henry  George,  an  English  cl  irgy- 
man,  burn  at  Easingham.  Durham,  in  1811.  After 
being  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  be- 
came a  tutor  in  the  college,  afterwards  head-master 


of  Westminster  school,  and  domestic  chaplain  to 
Prince  Albert.  In  1855  he  was  made  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  and  in  1870  vice-chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity i>t'  Oxford.  In  connection  with  Robert  Scott 
he  wrote  a  valuable  Greek  Lexicon  l  1843),  and  after- 
wards a  History  of  Rome  (1855),  both  of  which 
passed  through  many  editions. 

LID  DON,  Henry  Parry  (bs2:i-lN!>0  ,  an  English 
clergyman,  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He 
became  vice-principal  of  the  theological  school  at 
Cuddesden  in  1854.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  pre- 
bendary in  Salisbury  cathedral,  and  in  1870  he  was 
made  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  cathedra] 
and  professor  of  Scripture  Exegesis  at  Oxford.  He 
was  an  earnest  defender  and  expounder  of  High- 
Church  doctrine.  Liddon  published  Lenten  Ser- 
mons; The  Divinity  of  our  Lord;  and  Somt  Words  for 
God, 

LIE,  Jonas  Lairitz  Edemil,  a  Norwegian  novel- 
ist, born  at  Eker,  near  Drammen,  in  1833.  He 
spent  his  youth  at  Tromso,  a  town  and  island  in 
Finnmark,  the  life  and  scenery  of  which  he  well 
depicted  in  his  works.  Among  his  writings  are 
Den  Fremsynte;  Billeder  fra Nordland;  Adam  Scl  •- 
der;  Livsslaven;  and  En  Malstrom  (1S84).  Some  of 
these  works  have  been  translated  into  English. 

LIEBRECHT,  Fei.ix,  linguist  and  folklorist, 
born  at  Namslau,  in  Silesia,  March  13,  1812,  died  at 
St.  Hubart,  in  Belgium,  August:  1,  1890.  He 
studied  at  Breslau,  Munich,  and  Berlin  ;  and  be- 
came in  1849  professor  of  the  German  language  at 
the  Athenee  Royal  in  Liege,  from  which  he  retired 
in  1867.  Liebrecht  early  became  known  through 
his  series  of  admirable  articles  in  various  learned 
journals  on  the  origin  and  diffusion  of  popular 
stories,  and  by  translations  enriched  with  valuable 
annotations.  Among  these  are  Basile's  Pentame- 
ron,oder  das  Marchen  aller  Marchen;  the  Barlaam 
und  Josaphat  of  Joannes  Damascenus;  Dunlop's 
Geschichte  der  Prosadiehtungen;  and  an  edition  of 
the  non-historical  portions  of  Gervase  of  Tilbury's 
Otia  Imperiali. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL,  an  army  officer  be- 
low a  colonel  and  above  a  major.  In  the  British 
army  he  is  nomially  the  officer  of  a  regiment  but 
virtually  commands,  the  post  of  colonel  being 
merely  an  honorable  sinecure. 

LIFE-BELT.     See   Britanniea.Yol.  XIV.  p. 571. 

LIFE-BOAT.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV,  pp. 
570-72. 


Rear  Section  of  McLellan's  Apparatus  Wagon,  Su.>u  im,  (us.  Fakinq-boi,  etc. 
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LIFE-SAVING    SERVICE 


(UNITED     STATES). 


THIS  service  was  organized  in  conformity  to  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  June  18,  1872.  It  is  an 
organization  for  the  succor  and  rescue  of  seafarers 
subjected  to  shipwreck,  upon  the  sea  and  lake 
coast  of  the  United  States.  It  is  distinguished  not 
only  by  its  uniqueness  and  magnitude — there  is  no 
similar  governmental  institution  anywhere  else  in 
the  world— but  also  by  t lie  extraordinary  success 
which  has  attended  its  efforts  to  save  life  and  prop- 
erty upon  occasions  of  maritime  disaster.  This 
service  is  under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department.  It  includes  all  points  of 
danger  on  nearly  ten  thousand  miles  of  coast.  The 
entire  coast  is  divided  into  twelve  districts.  A 
general  superintendent  presides  over  the  organiza- 
tion, who,  with  his  assistant,  has  his  headquarters 
in  the  Treasury  at  Washington.  There  is  an  in- 
spector of  life-saving  stations  at  New  York,  and 
there  are  two  superintendents  of  construction  for 
the  Atlantic  and  lake  coasts  and  two  for  the  facific 
who  supervise  the  building  and  repairs  of  the  sta- 
tions and  purchase  their  equipments.  An  officer  of 
the  revenue  marine  acts  as  assistant  or  local  in- 
spector in  each  district.  He  sees  that  the  stations 
are  kept  in  proper  order  and  the  crews  well-prac- 
ticed in  the  use  of  the  life-saving  appliances.  Be- 
sides the  local  inspector  there  is  in  each  district  a 
superintendent  who  manages  its  affairs  under  the 
direction  of  the  general  superintendent.  At  each 
life-saving  station  there  is  a  keeper  who  must  be  an 
expert  surf  man.  He  is  by  law  an  inspector  of  cus- 
toms and  has  power  over  all  stranded  property. 
Under  him  is  a  crew  of  seven  experienced  surfmen. 
For  the  pay  of  !f50  a  month  these  men  have  to   risk 


Pig.  1- 

I  heir  lives  in  effecting  rescues  on  invasions  of  ship- 
wreck, and  have  to  patrol  B  certain  beat  every 
night  and  during  foggy  days.  On  these  patrols 
they  look  out  for  stranded  vessels  and  vessels  in 
danger  or  distress.  For  the  proper  watching  of  the 
coast  the  station  men  are  divided  into  four  watches 
of  two  men  in  each.  The  first  watch  leaves  the  sta- 
tion at  sunset.  One  of  the  two  men  composing 
the  watch  goes  to  the  left,  the  other  to  the  right. 
Eaeli  one  marches  on  until  he  meets  the  patrolman 
of  I  he  adjacent  station  in  his  direction.  After  ex- 
changing metal  cheeks  (suitably  inscribed)  each 
patrolman  returns  to  his  station,  and  presents  his 

cheek  to  the  keeper  as  proof  of  the  performance  of 
his  duty.    Then  a  second  watch  sets  out  and  noes 


over  the  same  ground,  then  a  third,  and  so  on  until 
the  night  is  passed.  This  constant  patroling  of 
desolate  coasts  on  dark  nights  and-  foggy  days  is 
often  a  very  severe  task ;  but  it  is  faithfully  per- 
formed. 

The  stations  (Fig.  1)  are  two-story  wooden  houses 
containing  six  or  seven  rooms.  They  are  well  sup- 
plied with  all  life-saving  appliances,  and  are  also 
fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  the  crews.  On  dan- 
gerous coasts  where  wrecks  are  frequent  they  are 
only  about  five  miles  apart.  Most  of  them  are  now 
connected  by  telephone.  On  many  of  them  there  is 
a  team  of  horses  kept,  in  order  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  men  in  moving  heavy  apparatus  to  the 
places  where  rescues  have  to  be  made. 

The  equipment  for  a  complete  life-saving  station 
is  as  follows:  1.  A  six-oared  surfboat  with  its  car- 
riage (see  Life-boat  in  Britannica).    2.  A  Lylegun 


S5?^^ 


Fig.  0— The  Lyle  Ucn. 

(Fig.  2).  This  is  an  invention  of  Capt.  D.  A.  Lyle, 
U.S.  A.  It  is  made  of  bronze.  The  shot  line  is 
tied  to  the  extremity  of  the  cylindrical  shot,  which 
is  fired  across  an  endangered  vessel  or  wreck.    3. 


Lines  of  various  sizes,  from  the  shot-line  of  linen 
thread,  U  inch  thick,  to  the  Real  hawser  on  which 
is  to  be  slung  the  breeches,  buoy  or  life-car  (Figs. 
3,  4,  and  5). 

4.  A  faking-box  (Fig.  fi),  or  contrivance  for  so  ar- 
•-.auging  Ui",  KUot-liue  as  to  facilitate  iU  ilisht  to  a 
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wreck  without  friction  or  entanglement.  5.  A  life- 
ear  i  Fit;.  •">'.  This  is  a  covered  boat  made  of  corru- 
gated iron,  in  order  to  make  it  retain  its  shape 
without  the  aid  of  ribs  or  stays. 

0.  Breeches-buoys  (Figs.  3  and  4).  A  breeches- 
buoy  is  a  circular  ring  of  cork,  from  which  depends 
a  stout  pair  of  canvas  breeches,  all  arranged  to  be 
hung  by  an  iron  ring  to  a  hawser.  If  a  man  is  sus- 
pended in  a  breeches-buoy  he  can  swiftly  be  drawn 
along  the  rope  to  the  shore. 


7.  Merrimal   life-saving   suits   of     India    Rubber 
(Fig.  7).     These  suits  are  double  above  the  waist  so, 


as  to  be  capable  of  inflation  by  rubber  tubes  ap- 
pended to  them.  They  cover  the  entire  body  ex 
cept  the  Eace.  Surfmenwear  these  suits  when  they 
rescue  persons  struggling  in  the  breakers,  8.  Cork- 
life  belts.  They  are  worn  by  the  crews  \\  hile  on  serv- 
ice at  wrecks.    (See  Britannica,  Vol,  XIV,  p.  571.) 

9.  Anchors,  small   boats,   rools  of  various   kinds, 
beds,  bedding,  a  box  of  Cost. m  lights  for  signaling 


RET  "         fl 


Fig.  5. 

wrecks,  a  medicine  chest  containing  various  med- 
icinal preparations,  and  numerous  incidental  arti- 
cles. To  draw  all  these  things  to  the  scene  of  a  ship- 
wreck an  apparatus-wagon  (Figs.  8  and  9)  is  used, 
which  is  in  two  sections  detachable  from  each 
other.     It  carries  the  Lyle  gun  upon  its  rear  sec- 


Fni.  8. — Full  View  op  McLellan's  Life-saving  Apparatus  Wagon. 

V..  Whit-line,  I, lock  nmi    tally-board. 


/I.  Lyle  gun.     IS.  Line  ready  to  be  fired.      CCC.  Shot-line  boxes.     DD.  Whip-line 
i  mi  rr  and  sponge.      G.  Pin-frame  and  False  in  it  rum  anon  which  shot-line  is  faked 
Eawser.    K.  Sand-anchor.    /..Tripod,    .it.  Flag-pule    .v.  Ax.    00.  Drag-ropes. 


//.  Breeches  bnoy.     I.  Tackle.    •'. 


tion,  where  the  gun  is  permanently  mounted.  The 
hawser  and  hauling-lines  on  their  reels,  faking- 
boxes,  signal  poles,  and  other  appliances  occupj  the 
other  parts  of  the  wagon.  The  boat  is  usually 
transported  upon  a  separate  carriage  (  Fig.  10). 

The  stations,  their  apparatuses  and  stores  are, 
by  the  regulations  of  the  service,  kept  with  the 
regard  to  order  and  precision  of    a   man    of    war. 


Besides  the  appliances  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment, most  of  the  stations  are  furnished  by  gen- 
erous  private   citizens    with     hooks     for    llie   use   of 

the  surfmen  when  not  on  duty.  The  stations  are 
likewise  provided  with  various  articles  of  cloth- 
ing for  men  and  women;  with  restoratives,  addi- 
tional bedding  and  various  delicacies  for  the  sick. 

These    articles    are    sent     by    a    society  of    ladies 
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known  as  the  "Woman's  National  Relief  Associa- 
tion," and  are  intended  for  the  use  of  the  persons 
rescued  from   shipwreck. 

The  mode  of  service  at  wrecks  is  as  follows : 
When  a  vessel  is  driven  ashore  by  day  she  is  seen 
by  the  station  lookout,  who  is  on  top  of  the  house. 
If  it  is  by  night,  the  patrolman  walking  along  the 
coast  descries  her  struggling  in  the  breakers,  and 
he  at  once  ignites  his  Coston  lights.     These  lights 


emit  a  brilliant  red  flare  of  about  two  minutes' 
duration.  This  notifies  the  persons  on  board  that 
they  have  been  seen  and  that  assistance  is  near 
The  patrolman  then  hurries  to  the  station,  where 
he  reports  to  the  keeper.  The  latter  then  hastens 
with  his  crew  and  a  wagon  load  of  apparatus  to 
the  assistance  of  the  distressed  vessel.  Sometimes 
the  large  life-boat  is  launched,  at  other  times  the 
.  lighter  surf-boat  (Fig.  10)  is  hauled  overland  to  a 


Fig.  6.— Shot-line  Flyin«  to  Wreck  from  Fakxng-box. 


point  opposite  the  wreck,  and  there  launched. 
The  keeper  being  the  commander  and  the  steers- 
man of  the  boat,  he  has  to  decide  what  course  of 
action  must  be  pursued.  AVhen  he  reaches  the 
vessel  women,  children,  helpless  persons  and  pas- 
sengers are  first  taken  into  his  boat — no  scramb- 


ling, pushing  or  pressing  is  allowed  on  such  occa- 
sions— and  the  wrecked  crew  and  officers  are 
shipped  last.  Baggage  or  goods  are  not  allowed  to 
be  taken  into  the  rescuing  boat  until  every  living 
person  has  been  landed. 
Should  the  sea  be  so  turbulent  that  no  boat  can 


Fig.  10. 


live  in  it,  the  method  of  rescue  by  means  of  the 
trrecl  ordnance  is  resorted  to.  A  line  attached  to 
the  shot  of  the  wreck-gun  (Fig.  2  is  fired  over  and 
across  the  wrecked  vessel.  Pujlingon  this  line  the 
people  on  the  wreck  haul  on  board  a  rope,  r,  with- 
out ends,  and  finally  gel  a  tail-block,  o,  Fig.  i  . 
which  has  a  whip-line  rove  through  it.  Thej  fasten 
the  tail  of  the  block  to  a  mast,  m,  of  the  wrecked 
vessel,  or  to  any  other  firm  port  ion  of  the  hull  sit  u- 
ated  well  up.    Next    the   hawser,  ft,  is  pulled   on 

board    in    a    similar    way   and  fastened  to  tin'  mast 

above  tl ther  rope.    The  shore  end  of  the  hawser 

i>   drawn    over  an    upright    crotch    or    shear-legs. 


guyed  or  braced  to  a  sand  anchor,  a.  in  its  rear,  as 
seen  in  Figure  11.  When  all  is  ready,  the  wrecked 
people  are  brought  ashore,  either  One  by  one  iii  the 

breeches-buoy,  or  six  al  a  trip  in  the  life-car    Fig. 

6  The  latter  is  seldom  used  on  our  coasts;  the 
breeches-buoy  and  Mirl'-boals  are  generally  em- 
ployed. For  illuminating  the  beach  during  the 
wrecking  operations,  the  surfmen  suspend  a  so- 
called  "sausage  light"  (shown  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  Figure  11'  from  a  tripod  on  shore. 
in diately  upon  being  landed  the  rescued  people 

areconveyed  to  the  station,  and  there  they  are 
cared  for  until  they  are  able  to  help  themselves. 
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That  theerew  may  become  skilled  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  life-lines  and  breechesjbuoys,  a  constant 

system  of  practice  is  maintained  at  the  stations. 
For  this  purpose  a  pole  is  set  up  in  the  shallow 
trater  near  the  shore,  say  75  yards  from  the  place 


Fig.  7 — Svrfman  in  MehrimaS  Life-Saving  Dkess. 

of  practice.  This  pole  represents  the  mast  of  a 
wrecked  vessel.  The  crew  are  first  called  upon  in 
the    boat-house    by    number,    and    are    examined 


orally.  They  have  to  recite  the  details  of  the  exer- 
cise  as  set  down  in  the  service  manual.  At  the 
words  of  command  they  then  fall  into  place  at  the 
drag-rope,  and  draw  the  apparatus  to  the  drilling- 
ground.  A  man  has  been  placed  upon  the  pole. 
At  the  word  "action"  the  crew  proceed  to  rig  the 
apparatus  and  bring  their  comrade  down  from  the 
pole  in  the  breeches-buoy.  The  time  required  is 
noted  and  recorded.  If  in  one  month  after  the 
active  season  has  commenced  the  work  cannot  be 
done  in  five  minutes,  the  men  are  cautioned.  Fur- 
ther admonition  is  rarely  necessary.  In  fact,  an 
active  rivalry  exists  between  many  of  the  stations 
to  perform  this  mimic  rescue  in  the  shortest  time. 
It  has  been  effected  in  two  and  a  half  minutes. 
This  was  in  the  day-time.  At  night-drills  it  has 
been  done  in  three  minutes. 

In  addition  to  the  wrecking  drill  the  crew  are  ex- 
ercised every  week  in  boat  practice,  including 
launching  and  landing  through  the  surf,  with  at 
least  half  an  hour's  rowing;  they  are  also  practiced 
in  signaling  with  miniature  flags,  accompanied  by 
oral  examinations  in  the  main  features  of  the  in- 
ternational code  of  signals,  and  they  are  regularly 
drilled  in  the  manipulation  of  persons  apparently 
drowned,  one  of  the  surf  men  serving  as  the  subject 
to  be  resuscitated.  "When  this  ceaseless  round  of 
practice  work  is  superimposed  upon  the  regular 
patrol  and  other  duties,  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  time  and  muscles  of  the  surfmen  are  fully  oc- 
cupied. On  the  monthly  visits  of  the  inspectors  the 
latter  mark  in  their  drill-books  the  proficiency  of 
each  member  of  the  station  force  and  report  it  to 
the  general  superintendent,  who  keeps  the  record 
of  the  rating  of  every  man  in  the  life-saving  ser- 
vice. 

Upon  the  sea  and  lake  coasts  of  the  United  States 
there  are  now  about  L':?t>  government  life-saving 
stations.  Of  these  1G5  are  on  the  Atlantic  shores, 
,s  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  S  on  the  Pacific  and  45  on 
the  great  lakes.  One  river  station  is  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  on  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  following 
list  gives  the  names  and  locations  of  the  stations. 
classified  by  districts,  as  returned  in  the  official 
report  of  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Life- 
Saving  Service,  published  in  1891: 


Fig.  11 — Nio in-  Wrecking  Operations  Illuminated  r.\  "Sausage-Light.' 
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First  District— Coasts  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 


Quoddy  Head 

Cross  Island 

Crumple  Island. 
Cranberry  Isles 


White  Head 

HunniwelJ'3  Beach 

Cape  Elizabeth 

Fletcher's  Neck 

Jerry's  Point 


Rye  Beach. 


Locality. 


Carrying  Point  Cove. 

orf  MacMas  Fort. 

Off  Jonesport. 

Little  t  ranberry  Island,  off  Mount  Des- 
ert. 

On  southwest  end  White  Head  Island. 

On  west  side   mouth   Keunebec  River. 

Near  the  Lights. 

Biddeford  Pool,  Fletcher's  Neck. 

Southeast  point  (..rent  Island,  Ports- 
mouth Harbor. 

North  end  Rye  Beach. 


Second  District — Coast  of  Massachusetts. 


Plum  Island 

Davis's  Neck. 

North  Scituate  . . . 

Fourth  Cliff 

Gurnet 

Manomet  Point.. . 

Race  Point 

Peaked  Hill  Bars 

High  Head 

Highland 

Pamet  River 

Cahoou's  Hollow. 

Nauset 

Orleans 

Chatham 

Monomoy 

Coskata  " 

Surfside ... 


Near  mouth  of  Merrimac  River. 

Near  Annisquam  light. 

2%  miles  south  of  Minot's  Ledge  Light. 

South  end  of  Fourth  Cliff  Scituate. 

Al2  miles  northeast  of  Plymouth. 

6>5  miles  southeast  of  Plymouth. 

%  mile    northeast  of  Race  Point  light. 

'&£  miles  northeast  of  Provincetown. 

3Vi  miles  northwest  of  Highland  light. 

7*"mile    northwest   of  Highland  light. 

:;'...  miles  south  of  Highland  light. 

■2l-2  miles  east  of  Welmeet. 

13£  miles  south  of  Nauset  light. 

Abreast  of  Ponchet  Island. 

On  beach  abreast  of  Chatham. 

•J1  p miles  north  of  Monomoy  light. 

2}|  miles   south  of  Nantucket   (Great 

Point  |  light. 
2%  miles    south  of  the  town  of  Nan- 

tucket. 
About  midway  of  Muskeget  Island. 


Muskeget 

Third   District— Coasts    of     Rhode     Island    and   Long 
Island. 


Brenton's  Point 

.ansett  Pier 

Point  Judith 

Watch  Hill. 

New  Shoreham 
Block  Island 


Montauk  Point. 
Ditch  Plain 
Hither  Plain  ... 

Napeague 

Amagansett 

Georgica . 

Mecos 


Southampton 

Shinnecock 

Tiana.. 

Quogue 

Petunk 

lies 

Forge  River :  . . 

jh's  Point 

Bellport     

Blue  Point 

Cone  Hill 

Point  of  Woods. . 
Fire  Island".  ...... 

i    land 



1         's  Beach 

/  ■  n  ■  1 1 '  -  [nle t 

:. 
p         Lookout., 
i. 

Fa  i   i;>  ici  '■•.  ay   , ,  - 
Ro  ■ '  awa  j  . 
Etc  ik&vi    v  Point . 

■    [sland  . . 
Baton's  Neck 


On  Price's  Neck. 

Northern  part  of  the  town. 

Near  I1 

Near  light , 

Block  Island,  east   side,  near  landing. 

Block  Island,  west  side,  near  Dickens 

Point. 
At  the  light. 

jouthwest  of  Montauk  light. 
'_;  mile -southwest  of  Fort  Pond. 
A  breasl  ue  Harbor. 

Abreast  of  the  \  i !  laj  e 

e  of  East  Hampton. 
2  miles   south  of  the  village  of  Bridge- 

hampton. 
%  mile  south  of  the  village. 
2  miles  southeast  of  Shinnecock  light. 
2  miles  soul  hwest  of  Shinnecock  light. 
%  mile  south  of  the  village. 
154  miles  southwest  of  Petunk  village. 
Lthwest  of  Speonk  village. 
:;'.]  miles  south  of  Moriches. 

i  oi  the  point. 
4  miles  bou1  h  lage. 

i'.j  miles  south  of  Patchogue. 

•  east  Of  Fire  Island  light. 
ire  Island  light. 
land. 
East  end  land. 

■  ■     '  >nk  Island. 

aoh. 
end  of  Jones's  Beach. 

^  mill  ieS*S  Inlet. 

2 mile  ■  ew  inlet. 

Near  Lucj  b  tnh  t. 
Easl  endi     I  ■  aj  Beach. 

Near  bhe  villi  away. 

qi  I  i .]'  Etockawi      Bi 
i        i  tan  Beach. 

1  ■■■  entrance  to  Hunl  ington  Bay, 

Long]  iland  Sound. 


ForRTn  District — Coast  of  Nkw  J 


Bool 





loutb  Beach... 

Long  Branch 

Deal. 

Shark    River . 



Squan   Beach 

Bayhead  


2}4  miles  south  of  Sandy  Hook  light. 

Chant  a  mite  south  of   Navesink    light. 

a  mile  south  of  seabright. 
Green's  Pond. 

\-!mii'\    Park. 

Near  the  month  Of  Shark   River. 

south  of  Shark  River. 
l  mile  southeasl  of  Squan  village 
At  the  bead  ol  HarnegutBay. 


Fourth  District— Coast  of  New  JersEy. 


station. 


Mantoloking. 
Chadwick's. . . 


Tom's  River 

Island  Beach 

Cedar  Creek 

Forked  River 

Barnegat 

Loveladies  Island. 
Harvey's  Cedars. . . 

Ship  Bottom 

Long    Beach 

Bond's 

Little  Egg 

Little  Beach 

Brigantine 

South  Brigantine  . 

Atlantic  City 

Absecon 

Great   E^g 

Ocean  City 

Peck's  Beach 

Corson's  Inlet 

S<  a  tsle  City     .   .. 
Townsend's  Inlet 

Tatham's 

Hereford  Inlet. . . . 

Holly  Beach 

Turtle  Gut 

Cold  Spring 

Cape  May 

Bay  Shore 


Locality. 


2?a  miles  south  of  head  of  Barnegat 

Bay. 
5  miles  south  of  head  of  Barnegat  Bay. 
On    the  beach    abreast  mouth    Tom's 

River. 
VA  miles  south  of  Seaside  Park. 
5%  miles  north  of  Barnegat  Inlet. 
2  miles  north  of  Barnegat  Inlet. 
South  side  of  Barnegat  Inlet. 
&g  miles  south  of  Barnegat  Inlet. 
5*|  miles  south  of  Barnegat  Inlet. 
Midway  of  Long  Beach. 
1%  miles  north  of  Beach  Haven. 
2\i  miles  south  of  Beach  Haven. 
Near  the  light  north  of  Inlet. 
South  side  of  Little  Egg  Inlet. 
5%4  miles  north  of  the  Absecon  light, 
3H  miles  north  of  the  Absecon   light. 
At  Absecon  light. 
234  miles  south  of  Absecon  light. 
ti34  miles  south  of  Absecon  light. 
South  side  of  Egg  Harbor  Inlet. 
31;.  miles  north  of  Corson's  Inlet. 
Near  the  Inlet,  north  side. 
3*4  miles  north  of  Townsend's   Inlet, 
Near  the  Inlet,  north  side. 
3ft^  miles  north  of  Hereford  Inlet. 
Near  Hereford  light. 
G  miles  northeast  of  Cape  May    City. 
4  miles  northeast  of    Cape  May    City. 
l  mile  east  of  Cape  May  City. 
Near  the  light. 
'J1-,  miles  west  of  Cape  Mav  City. 


Fifth    District— Coasts    of    Delaware,    Maryland    and 
Virginia.* 


Lewes 

Cape  Henlopen. 


Reboboth   Beach. .  . 
Indian  River  Inlet 

Ocean  City 

North  Beach 

Green   Run  Inlet. . . 


Pope's  Island 

Assateague  Beach. 
Wallop's  Beach 
Matomkin  Inlet... 

Wachapreagne 

Param ore's  Beach. 
Hog  Island 

Cobb's  Island 

Smith'slsland 


2  miles  west  of  Cape  Henlopen  light. 
7s  mile  southerly  of  Cape    Henlopen 

. 
Opposite  north  end  of  Rehoboth  Bar. 
North  of  Inlet. 
Just  north  of  village. 
10  miles  south  of  Ocean  City. 
i:;1-    miles    northeast    of    Assateague 

light. 
in  miles  northeast  of  Assateague  light. 
]  J  ,  miles  south  of  Assateague  light. 
llo  miles  south  of  Chincoteague  Inlet. 
i  in  Matomkin  Beach,  near  the  Inlet. 
South  end  of  Cedar  Island. 
Midway  of  Beach. 
South  end  of  Hog  Island. 
South  end  of  Cobb's  Island*. 
At  Cape  Charles  light. 


*  (ape  Henlopen  to  Cape  Charles. 

Sixth    District— Coasts   of  VIRGINIA 

lina.* 


and   North   Caro- 


I  Henry 

ck 

Dam  Neck  Mills. 

Little  Island 

False  Cape. 

w  ash  Woods 

Ltuck  Inlet. 


Head. 
Poyner's  Hill.  . 
CalTey's  Inlet.  . 


Paul  Gamiel's  Hill. 
Kitty  Hawk 


Kill  Devil   Hills. 

Nag's   Head  

Bodie's  Island. . . 


■::      In  Lei     .... 

Pea  [sland 

New  Inlet 

i  lii'-amicomico.. . 
Gull  Shoal 

Little  Kinnakect 

Big  Kinnakeet 

i  lape  Eatteras 


3.  mile  southeast  of  Cape  Henry  light. 
.V-  nules  south  of  Cape  Henry  light. 

10  miles  south  of  Cape  Henry  light. 
on  beaqh  abreast  of  North  Bay. 

On  beac  '■■  Bay. 

On  beach  abreast  of  Knott's  island. 
es    north    of   Currituck 
light. 

south    of    Currituck    Beach 
light. 
i;1..    miles    south   of  Currituck    Beach 

ht. 
in'',    miles    south  oi  Currituck  Beach 

light. 
ft  miles  north  of  kitt\   Hawk. 
On  the  beach   abreast  of  north  end  of 

Kiti\  flaw  b  i 
■V4 miles  south  of  Kitty  Hawk. 

11  miles  iiitrt  1  I  ulet. 

1a   mile    northeast  of    Bodie's    Island 

light. 
'._.  mile  south  of  Oregon  Inlet. 
'2  miles  north  of  New  Inlet. 
U  mile  south  of  New  inlet. 
es  south  of  Now  Inlet. 

.  rath  Of  New    Inlet. 

11'..    miles    north    of   Cape     Hat t eras 

light. 
.vv  miles  north  of  Cape  Hatteraa  light. 
i  mile  bouI ii  of  Hal teras  light . 


From  Cape  Henry  to  Cape  FeaJC 
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Sixth    District— i  oasi 


of   Virginia 

LIN  A. 


AM'      Ni.Ul't     <   ABO- 


Station. 


Creed's  Hill     . 

Duraut's 

Ocracoke 

Cape  Lookout.. 
Cape  Fear     ... 
Oak  Island  — 


Locality. 


4    miles  west  of  Cape  Hatteras  light. 
3  miles  east  of  Hatteras  Inlet. 
l1.,  mill  Hatteras  Inlet. 

l1]  miles  south  of  Cape  Lookout  light. 
On  Smith's  Island,  Cape  Fear. 
West  side  mouth  Cape  Fear  River. 


Seventh    District— Coasts  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia 
amd  Eastern  Florida. 


Morris  Island 

Smith's  Creekf 

Mosquito  Lagoouf... 

Chester  Shoalf 

Cape  Malabarf 

Bethel  Creekf 

Indian  River  Inletf. 
Gilbert's  Barf 


Jupiter  Inlet  — 
Orange  Grovef  . 


Fort  Lauderdalef  • 
Blscayne  Bayf 


Near  Charleston  light. 

■JO  miles  south  of  Matauzas  Inlet. 

On  beach  outside  the  lagoon. 

11  miles  north  of  Cape  Canaveral. 

30  miles  south  of  Cape  Canaveral. 

11  miles  north  of  Indian  River  Inlet. 

South  side  of  Inlet. 

Sainte  Lucie  Rocks,  north  side  Sainte 
Lucie  Inlet. 

South  side  of  Inlet. 

Southern  end  Lake  Worth,  32  miles 
south  of  Jupiter  Inlet. 

7  miles  north  of  New  River  Inlet. 

10  miles  north  of  Boca  Ratones,  Nar- 
rows Cut. 


f  House  of  refuge.    No  crew  employed. 


Eighth  District— Gclf  Coast  of  United  States. 


a  Rosa. . 

Sabine  Pass. 

-ton... 
Sun    Luis 
■ 

Saluria  

Aransa- 


Santa  Rosa  Island,  3  miles  east  of  Fort 

Pickens. 
East  side  of  Pass. 
East  end  Galveston  Island. 
West  end  Galveston  Island. 
Ea-t  side,  mouth  of  Brazos  River. 
Northeast  end  Matagorda  Island. 
Northeast  end  Mustang  Island. 
North  end  Brazos  Island,  entrance  to 

Brazos  Santiago. 


Ninth  District— Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario 
Big  Saul,. 


Salmon  Creek! 

Oswego 

Charlotte 

Buffalo. 

Erie 

Fairwort 

Cleveland 

Point  Marhlehead 

Louisville 

1  Destroyed  bj  lire. 


North  side  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  Creek. 
Lake  Ontario. 

Louth  of   Salmon    I 
Lake  Ontario. 

le  entrance  of  Oswego  Harbor, 
Lake  Ontario. 

de  entrance  of  Charlotte  Har- 
bor, Lake  Ontario. 
South  side  entrance  of  Buffalo  Harbor, 

Lake  Erie. 
North  side  entrance  of  Erie  Harbor, 

!       Erie. 
West  side  entrance  of  Fairport  Harbor, 

Lake  Erie. 
West  side  entrance  of  Cleveland  Har- 

Erie. 
Point  M  til  1'  head,  near  Quarry  Docks, 

Lake  Brie. 
Falls  of  the  Ohio  River,  Louisville,  Kv. 


Tenth  District— Lakes  Huron  and  Superior. 


Sand  Beach. 


Pointe  aui  Barques. 

me  I  ity 

'   Point  

Point 
Thunder  Hay  Island. 
Middle  Island 


Hammond's  Bay.. 

1 1  lion  Point. 


Crisp's 

Two  Heart  River... 
Muskallonge  Lake.. 
Ship  Canal 


Lake 


-and  Beach  Harbor.  Lake  Hu- 
ron. 
Near  light.  Lake  Huron, 
i  mile  northwest  oi  city,  Lake  Huron. 

-  tit.  Luke  Huron. 

Near  light,  Lake  Huron. 

lit.  Lake  Huron. 

North   end    of   Middle    Island, 

Huron. 

H  I      Bay,  lake  Huron. 

10  mile-    west   of  White    Pish    Point, 

Lake  Surperior. 
16  miles  n  eel   i  Fish   Point, 

Lake  Superior. 

Near  mouth  of  Two  Heart  River.  Lake 
■ior. 
mouth    of   Sucker  River.   Lake 
aior. 
Old  Portage  Lake   Ship  Canal,  near 
north  end. 


Eleventh  Him  kict— Lake  Michigan. 


Heaver  Island      . 
North  Manilou  Isla'd. 

Point  Betsey 

Frankfort 

Manistee 
Grand  Pointi 

Ludington 

Pent  water 

White  River 

Muskegon.. 


Grand  Haven 

Holland 

South  Haven 

Saint  Joseph 

Michigan  City 

Chicago 

ton 

Kenosha 

Racine 

Milwaukee 



Two  Rivers 
Sturgeon  Baj  I 


Locality. 


Near  light. 

Near  Pickard's  wharf. 

Near  light. 

South  side  entrance  of  harbor. 
North  side  entrance  of  harbor. 
1  mile  south  of  light. 
North  side  ent  i  arbor. 

North  side  entranci   i 
North  side  entrance  of  White  Lake. 
North  side  entrance  of  harbor.  Port 
Shi  iinan. 
North  side  entrance  of  harbor. 
In  the  harbor,  south  side. 
North  side  entrance  of  harbor. 
In  the  harbor,  north 
East  side  entrance  of  harbor. 
In  the  harbor. 

On  Northwestern  University  grounds. 
In  the  harbor,  on  Washington  Island. 
In  the  harbor. 

Near  entrance  of  harbor,  south  side. 
In  the  harbor,  east  side. 
North  side  entrance  of  harbor. 
Eastern  entrance  of  canal,  north  side. 


Twelfth  District— Pacific  Coast. 


Neah  Bin 
Shoalwa'ter  ISay 
Cape  Disappointment 


Arago 

Humboldt  Bay 
Bolinas  Bayf. ...... 

Golden  Gate  Park. . 


On  Indian  reservation. 

Near  light-house  boat-landing. 

Baker's  Bay.  l}<  miles  northeast    of 

light. 
Entrance  of  Coos  Bay,  near  light. 
Near  light. 
%  mile  north-northeast  Bolinn- 

■i  k.  San 

Francisco. %  mile  south  Poi't  Lobos. 


f  Destroyed  by  fire. 


The  distribution  of  stations  is  regulated  bj  the 
nature  of  the  coast  and  the  amount  of  commerce 
pa.-sing  by  or  approaching  it.  From  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  coast  of  Maine  t ■  >  Cape  Cod.  there 
are  but  sixteen  stations  for  415  miles.  The  coast, 
for  a  great  part  rocky  and  precipitous,  gives 
numerous  harbors  of  refuge.  Along  Cape  I 
dangerous  region  appears,  where  there  are  ten 
-i  at  em-,  about  eight  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
The  flight  formed  by  the  shores  of  Long  Island  and 
New  Jersey  .with  New  York  harbor  ai  the  apex,  is  re- 
nowned for  its  dangerous  nature.  Along  250  miles  of 
the  shoresof  this  much  frequented  water-way  there 
are  79  stations,  giving  an  average  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  station  to  station.  Further 
there  is  less  commerce,  and  fewer  stations  are  pro- 
vided. For  175  miles  from  Cape  Hatteras  south  to 
Cape  Fear,  there  are  but  six  stations,  the  distance 
between  stations  averaging  nearly  30  miles.  The 
coast  of  Florida  is  of  such  formation  that  vessi  Is 
are  generally  wrecked  close  to  shore  and  the  crew 
can  save  themselves.  Refuge  stations  for  the  sup- 
ply of  food  and  water  are  provided  along  tie'  unin- 
habited portions  of  this  coast,  Their  :r 
tance  apart  is  L'ti  miles.  At  each  mile  along  the 
coast  a  guide  post  is  erected,  giving  the  distance  and 
direction  to  the  nearest  refuge  station.  Each  lias 
provisions  enough  for  twenty-five  persons  for  ten 
days. 

the    great    lakes  have   a  const  of  2,500  mill 
tent.     Most  of  the  harbors  of  refuge  are  artificial, 
defined    by    piers    and    maintained    bj    dredging. 
These  are  the  scenes  of-mosl  of  the  wrecks,  as  ves- 
sels in  storms  make  for  I  lie  nearest  "f  I  hem,  and  are 

to  strand  upon  the  shoals  at  theirTnoutbs. 

Forty-five  stations    protect    this    great   extent  of 
coast,  being  generally  placed  at  or  near  harbors. 
All  these  stat  ions  are  fully  supplied  with  life-boats, 

wreck-guns,    beach-apparatus,    and     restoratives. 
The  stations  on  the  Atlantic  coast  fr the  eastern 

extremity  of  the  state  of  Maine  to  Cape  Fear,  N.C., 
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are  manned  by  crews  of  experienced  surfmen  from 
September  1,  until  May  1.  Upon  the  lake  coasts 
the  stations  are  manned  from  the  opening  until  the 
close  of  navigation ;  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  they  are 
manned  all  the  year  round.  Exceptions  are  made  at 
the  station  on  Beaver  Island,  Lake  Michigan,  and 


at  the  stations  on  Neah  Bay  and  Cape  Arago,  in 
Washington.  These  three  stations  depend  on  the 
volunteer  efforts  from  the  neighboring  people  in 
case  of  shipwreck.  Neither  are  the  houses  of 
refuge  manned  by  crews.  Such  houses  are  located 
exclusively  upon  the  Florida  coast.    A  keeper  who 


Fig.  12. — Showing  the  First  Step  Taken,  bv  Which  the  Chest    is  Emp- 
tied of  Air,  and  the  Ejection  of  any  Fluids  Swallowed 
is  Assisted. 


is  supplied  with  boats,  provisions,  and  restoratives, 
resides  in  each  of  them  throughout  the  year.  He  is 
required  to  make  extended  excursions  along  the 
coast  after  every  storm  and  find  out  if  any  ship- 
wreck has  occured. 

For   resuscitating  persons  apparently   drowned, 


the  following  rules  and  directions  are  adhered  to: 
After  loosening  his  clothes  turn  the  patient  on  his 
face,  as  seen  in  Figure  12;  place  a  bundle  of 
tightly-rolled  clothing  beneath  his  stomach,  and 
press  heavily  over  it  for  half  a  minute,  or  so  long 
as  fluids  flow  freely  from  his  mouth.    This  will  ex- 


x:i%m 
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Fig.  13. — Showing  the  Position  and  Action  of  the  Operator,  in 
tehnatei.y  Producing  Artificial  Expiration  and  Inspira- 
tion of  Air. 


Al- 


pel  water  and  air  from  his  stomach  and  chest. 
If  the  jaws  are  clinched,  separate  them,  and  keep 
I  In'  mouth  open  by  placing  between  the  teeth  a 
cork  or  small  bit  of  wood. 

To  produce  breathing  clear  the  patient's  mouth 
and  throat  of  mucus  by  introducing  into  his  throat 
t  he  corner  ofa  handkerchief  wrapped  closely  around 
your  forefinger.    Turn  the  patient  on  his  back,  as 


seen  in  Figure  13,  and  place  the  roll  of  clothing  so 
beneath  him  thai  the  pit  of  his  stomach  is  raised 
above  the  level  of  any  other  part  of  his  body.  If 
there  is  another  person  present,  let  him  with  a 
piece  of  dry  clotli  hold  the  tip  of  the  patient's 
tongue  out  of  one  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  with 
the  other  hand  grasp  both  wrists  and  keep  the  arms 
forcibly  stretched  back  above  the  head.    Kneel  be- 
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side  or  astride  the  patients  liii>s.  and  with  the  balls 
of  your  thumbs  resting  on  either  side  of  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  let  your  angers  fall  into  grooves  be- 
tween the  short  ribs,  so  as  to  afford  the  besl  grasp 
of  the  waist.  Now,  using  your  knees  as  pivot, 
throw  all  your  weight  forward  on  your  hands,  and 
at  the  same  time  squeeze  the  waist  bel  ween  i  hem, 
as  if  you  wished  to  force  everything  in  the  chest 
upward  and  out  of  it.  Deepen  the  pressure  while 
you  can  slowly  count  three.  Then  suddenly  let  40 
with  a  final  push,  which  springs  you  back  to  your 
first  kneeling  position.  Remain  erect  on  your  knees 
while  you  count  three.  Then  repeat  the  same 
motions  as  before  at  a  rate  gradually  increasing 
from  five  to  fifteen  times  in  a  minute,  and  continue 
thus  this  bellows  movement  with  t  he  same  regu- 
larity that  is  observable  in  the  natural  motions  of 
breathing  which  you  are  trying  to  imitate.  If 
natural  breathing  be  not  restored  after  three  to 
five  minutes,  roil  the  body  over  on  its  face  for  the 
purpose  of  freeing  the  air  passages  from  any  remain- 
ing water.  Then  turn  the  patient  upon  his  back 
again,  and  continue  the  bellows  movement  as  just 
described  from  one  to  four  hours,  or  until  he 
breathes.     At    the  same  time   the  patient's  limbs 


should  be  rubbed  in  an  upward  direction,  with  tirm 
grasping  pressure  and  energy,  using  the  bare 
hands,  and    sometimes    also  dry    llannels.       Warm 

flannels  must  also  be  applied  to  the  stomach  and 

arm  pits,  and  hot   bottles  or   bricks   to  the  soles  of 
the  feet. 
After  the  breathing  is  restored,  put  the  patient 

to  bed  and  keep  him  comfortably  warm.  Give  him 
whisky  or  brandy  with  hot  water  in  doses  to  .-nit 
his  weight  of  body,  at  first  every  fifteen  minutes  for 
about  an  hour,  and  afterwards  at  longer  intervals. 
It  must  here  be  remarked,  that  the  clinching  of  the 
jaws  and  the  semi-contraction  of  I  he  fingers  are  evi- 
dences of  remaining  vitality  in  persons  apparently- 
dead  from  drowning.  They  are  signs  of  the  first 
stage  of  suffocation  by  drowning,  the  jaws  and 
hands  becoming  relaxed  when  actual  death  ensues. 
The  muscular  rigidity  {rigor  mortis)  occurs  later, 
always  alter  this  temporary  relaxation.  Therefore, 
the  mere  clinching  of  the  jaws  and  semi-contrac- 
tion of  the  hands  must  never  be  considered  as 
reasons  for  discontinuing  the  effects  to  save  life, but 
should  serve  as  a  stimulant  to  vigorous  and  pro- 
longed efforts  in  producing  respirations  by  means 
of  t lie  above  described  bellows  movement. 


.Number 

Number 

Number 

Ratio  of  lives 

Katio  of  lives 

lost  to  num- 

t  er  of  casuali- 

ties. 

Pi        1   Year. 

of 
casualties. 

of  persons 
ou  board. 

of 
lives  lo>t. 

lost  to  number 
on  board. 

1875-76 

1^53 

18,134 

*878 

As  1  to  20.65 

As  1  to  1.77 

1876-77 

1,5*7 

22,307 

•826 

As  1  to  27.00 

As  1  to  8.87 

1877-78 

1,483 

21,53) 

*isl4 

As  1  to  33.43 

As  1  to  2  30 

1878-79 

1 ,545 

23.353 

•730 

As  1  to  31.99 

As  1  eo2.12 

1879-80 

1,624 

26,491 

*469 

As  1  to  56.48 

As  1  to  3.46 

1880-81 

1,528 

24,286 

•623 

As  1  to  38.98 

As  1  to  2.45 

1881-82 

1,514 

25,712 

♦502 

As  1  to  61 .22 

As  1  to  3.02 

1882-83 

1,416 

25,197 

*539 

As  1  to  46.75 

As  1  to  2.63 

1883  84 

1,647 

26,561 

•807 

As  1  to  32.91 

As  1  to  2.04 

1884-85 

1,407 

29.581 

*885 

As  1  to  88.31 

A6  1  to  4.2(1 

1885-86 

1,650 

25,680 

•576 

As  1  to  44.58 

As  1  to  2.86 

1886-87 

1,494 

23,992 

*529 

As  1  to  45.35 

As  1  In  2.82 

1887-88 

1,461 

22,717 

*538 

As  1  to  42.22 

As  !  to  2.72 

1888-89 
1 

1,468 

25,097 

•638 

As  1  to  39.34 

As  1  to  2.30 

•This  number  is  exclusive  of  lives  lost  where  vessels  I 


Fiscal  Year. 

Number 

of 
casualities. 

Number 
of  persons 
on  board. 

Number 

of 
lives  lost. 

Ratio  of  lives 

lost  to  number 

ou  board. 

Ratio  of  lives 
lost  to  num- 
ber of  casuali- 
ties. 

1875-76 

1,139 

13,487 

•501 

As  1  to    26.92 

As  1  te  2.27 

1876-77 

1,023 

15.977 

•278 

As  1  to    57.47 

As  1  to  3.68 

1877-78 

1,088 

16,785 

•403 

As  1  to    41.65 

As  1  to  2.69 

1878-79 

1,044 

16,245 

•222 

As  1  to    73.18 

As  1  to  4.70 

1879-80 

1,266 

21,691 

•170 

As  1  to  127.69 

As  1  to  7.44 

1880-81 

1,171 

19,713 

•272 

As  1  to     72.17 

As  1  to  4.31 

1881-82 

1,203 

20,495 

•241 

As  1  to     85.04 

As  1  to  4.99 

1882-83 

1,090 

20.1 ',23 

•328 

As  1  to     62.88 

As  1  to  3.82 

1883-84 

1,246 

20,364 

•327 

As  1  to     62.28 

As  1  to  3.81 

1884-85 

1,066 

242302 

♦107 

As  1  to  227.12 

As  1  lo  9.91. 

1885-86 

1 ,269 

21.076 

•266 

As  1  to     79.33 

As  1  to  4.77 

1886-87 

1,196 

202388 

•302 

As  1  to    68.00 

As  1  to  3.96 

18S7-88 

1,175 

18,686 

*285 

As  1  to    79.30 

As  1  to  5.00 

1888-89 

1,158 

19,792 

•253 

As  1  to    78.23 

As  1  to  4.58 

•Tliis  number  is  exclusive  of  lives  lost  where  vessels  suffered  no  material  damage. 


The  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  United  States 
life-saving  service  can  be  best  appreciated  by  com- 
paring t  he  above  tables.  The  figures  in  the  last; 
columns  of  these  tables  speak  loudly  in  praise  of 
our  service.  These  tables  are  taken  from  the  last 
Official  report  of  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
service.  The  last  table  is  the  same  as  the  Brsl 
pi  tbatit  is  confined  to  our  own  domain,  the 

5 


disasters  occurring  at  sea  and  in  foreign  waters  be- 
ing excluded. 

To  show  the  usefulness  of  this  service  still  mor< 
clearly,  we  append  here  a 

BRA]     si   MMAKl 
<lf  disasters  which  QaVI    .  ■  ■ 

saving  operations  from  Novem  be  1   1,1871   (date  ol  Introduc 
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tion  of  present  svsu-ni  i,  to  close  of  fiscal  vear  ending  June 
30,  1889. 

Total  number  of  disasters 1,923 

Total  value  of  vessels £Vj,173,165 

Total  value  of  cargoes £26316,579 

Total  value  of  property  involved 881,719,744 

Total  value  of  propertv  saved $60,352,077 

Total  value  of  property  lost $21,367,667 

Total  number  of  persons  involved 42.800 

Total  number  of  lives  lost 502 

Total  number  of  persons  succored 7,903 

Total  number  of  days'  succor  afforded 20.837 

It  is  a  notable  feature  of  the  United  States  life- 
saving  service  that  it  has  always  been  free  from 
any  connection  with  politics.  This  feature  has  been 
secured  by  direct  provision  of  law.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  main  factors  of  the  remarkable 
success  of  the  service.  The  keepers  and  crews  of 
the  stations  are  chosen  solely  for  their  fitness  and 
capability,  and  are  retained  in  the  service  so  long 
as  they  remain  efficient,  no  matter  what  their 
political  status  may  be. 

The  life-saving  crews  are  forbidden  to  solicit  any 
rewards  for  services,  but  on  account  of  the  meager- 
nessof  their  wages  and  the  great  risks  of  their  call- 
ing, they  are  not  forbidden  to  accept  rewards  if  the 
owners  or  masters  of  wrecked  vessels,  or  other  per- 
sons, seefitto  voluntarily  bestow  rewards  upon  them. 

LIGATURE,  an  Italian  term  in  music,  meaning 
binding,  frequently  marked  by  a  slur  placed  over 


certain  notes  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they 
are  blended  together. 

LIGHT  AND  AIR,  Rights  to.  The  owner  of  land 
has  a  right  to  the  light  and  air  which  pass  over  it, 
and  the  right  to  obstruct  it  by  erecting  walls  and 
buildings.  He  may  also  require  the  right  to  forbid 
the  erection  of  buildings  which  shall  obstruct  them. 
In  the  United  States  rights  of  view,  that  is,  rights 
to  open  windows  and  to  forbid  buildings  which  ob- 
struct them,  may  be  acquired;  in  some  States  un- 
interrupted enjoyment  for  twenty  or  fifteen  years 
establishes  the  right.  See  Ancient  Lights  in  these 
Revisions  and  Additions. 

LIGHTER,  a  capacious  but  shallow  barge  used 
in  lightening  or  unloading,  and  also  in  loading 
ships. 

I.IItIITFOOT,  Joseph  BAKBEK,an  English  clergy- 
man, born  ot  Liverpool,  in  1S2S.  After  being  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  became 
tutor  at  the  same  school  in  1857,  and  in  1.S75  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  there.  In  1879  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Durham.  He  is  a  distinguished  New  Testament 
exegete,  and  was  active  in  the  revision  of  the  Eng- 
lish text.  He  has  also  annotated  St.  Clement's  Epis- 
tles to  the  Corinthians  (1869). 

LIGHTHOUSE,  a  beacon  for  the  guidance  of  sea- 
men :  a  pharos.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV,  pp. 
615-629. 


LIGHT-HOUSE    BOARD 


An  act  of  Congress  approved  Aug  31,  1852,  creat- 
ed the  "Light-House  Board"  of  the  United  States 
as  it  now  exists.  This  act  requires  the  President  to 
appoint  two  officers  of  the  navy  of  high  rank,  two 
officers  of  the  corps  of  engineers  of  the  army,  two 
civilians  of  high  scientific  attainments  whose  ser- 
vices may  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  President,  to- 
gether with  an  officer  of  the  navy  and  an  officer  of 
engineers  of  the  army  as  secretaries,  who  shall  con- 
stitute the  United  States  light-house  board,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  ex  officio  president 
<  ■  1'  the  board.  The  light-house  board  is  attached  to 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  at- 
tends, under  his  superintendence,  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  matters  relating  to  the  construction, 
cart',  and  maintenance  of  the  United  States  light- 
houses, lightships,  bouys,  and  all  other  aids  to  navi- 
gation. This  board  meets  by  law  on  the  first  Mon- 
days in  March.  June.  September,  and  December.  In 
addition  to  these  regular  meetings  tliere  are  called 
meetings  about  one  every  two  weeks.  This  board 
divides  its  duties  among  standing  committees  on 
engineering,  on  floating  aids  to  navigation,  on  light- 
ing, on  tests  and  experiments,  and  on  locations. 
The  last  named  committee  lias  charge  of  matters 
relative  to  the  Incut  inn  of  light-houses,  buoys,  and 
nl  her  aids  to  navigation.  The  chairman  of  the 
board  nominates  the  standing  committees  at  the 
quarterly  meetings.  He  and  the  two  secretaries 
are  ex  officio  members  of  all  these  committees  ;  they 
are  also  the  executive  officers  of  the  board.  The 
secretaries  perform  all  the  routine  business  of  the 
board  under  its  regulations  or  the  orders  of  the 
chairman  when  he  is  present.  That  secretary  who 
is  a  naval  officer  called  the  "naval  secretary."  keeps 
the  journal  of  the  board's  proceedings  and  has 
charge  of  t  he  office,  a  Is.  >  of  the  floating  aids  to  navi- 

gation,  of  BUpplies  and  of  materials  used  for  illumi- 
nation,   lie  also  nominates  the  keepers  of  light- 
houses and    light-ships,  and   the  employes  of  the 
nspectors,  and  sees  to  their  salaries,  as  well  as  to 

h    per  for  in  a  in f  their  duties.  The  secretary  who 

is  an  army  engineer  called  the  "engineer  secretary," 


has  charge  of  all  the  fixed  aids  to  navigation.  He 
prepares  the  plans  and  estimates  of  the  same,  pre- 
pares all  projects  for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee on  engineering,  attends  to  the  purchase  and 
repair  of  illuminating  apparatus,  prepares  the  an- 
nual estimates  for  special  works,  for  repairs,  for  fog 
signals,  for  the  real  estate  of  the  light-house  es- 
tablishments, for  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  the  board  on  Staten  Island — except  the 
part  relating  to  supplies — and  he  nominates  the 
employes  of  light-house  engineers,  and  sees  to  their 
salaries,  as  well  as  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

The  light-house  board  was  by  law  required  to  ar- 
range the  Atlantic.  Gulf,  Pacific,  and  Lake  coast* 
into  light-house  districts  not  to  exceed  twelve  in 
number.  To  each  district  was  assigned  an  officer 
of  the  army  or  navy  as  inspector;  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  required  to  detail  from  the  engineer  corps 
of  the  army  such  officers  as  might  be  required  to 
superintend  the  construction  and  renovation  of 
light-houses  therein.  Pursuant  to  this  law  the 
board  divided  the  coasts  into  the  following  districts. 

Fikst  District. — From  the  northeast  boundary 
of  Maine,  to  include  Hampton  Harbor,  X.  H.  Head- 
quarters at  Portland,  Me. 

Second  District. — From  Hampton  Harbor, N. H., 
to  include  Gooseberry  Point,  Mass.  Headquarters 
at  Boston,  Mass. 

Third  District. — From  Gooseberry  Point,  Mass., 
to  include  Squan  Inlet. N.  J., and  also  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  the  Hudson  River.  Headquarters  at 
Tomkinsville,  Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 

Fourth  District. — From  Squan  Inlet,  N.  J.,  to  in- 
clude Metomkin  Inlet.  Va.,  and  also  Delaware  Bay 

and  tributaries.    Headquarters  at  Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fifth  District. — From   Metomkin  Inlet,  Va.,  to 

include  New  River  Inlet,  N.  C.,and  also  Chesapeake 

Bay   and    tributaries,  and    Albemarle  and    Pamlico 

Sounds.    Headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sixth  District. — From  New  River  Inlet,  \  C, 
to  include  Cape  Canaveral  light -house,  i-'ia.  1  lead- 
quarters  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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Seventh  District. — From  Cape  Canaveral  light- 
house to  the  Perdido  River,  Fla.  Headquarters  at 
Key  West,  Fla. 

Eighth  District. — From  the  Perdido  River,  Fla., 

to   the   Rio  Grande,  Tex.     Headquarters  at  New- 
Orleans,  La. 

(There  is  no  Ninth  District.; 

Tenth  District. — From  the  month  of  Saint  Regis 
River  to  include  Grassy  Island  light-house,  Detroit 
River.     Headquarters  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Eleventh  District. — Includes  all  aids  to  naviga- 
tion in  the  great  lakes  above  Grassy  Island  light- 
house.   Headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

Twelfth  District. — Co-extensive  with  the  coast 
of  California.     Headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Thirteenth:  District. — Includes  all  aids  to  navi- 
gation in  Oregon  and  Washington.  Headquarters 
at  Portland,  Oregon. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  June  23,  1874,  the 
light-house  board  was  required  to  divide  the  Miss- 
issippi.Ohio,  and  Missouri  rivers  into  two  additional 
light-house  districts,  and  to  lease  the  necessary 
ground  for  lights  and  beacons  to  point  out  change- 
able channels.  Accordingly  the  following  two  dis- 
tricts were  created. 

Fourteenth  District. — Includes  all  aids  to  navi- 
gation on  the  Ohio  River.  Headquarters  at  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Fifteenth  District. — Includes  all  aids  to  navi- 
gation on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers. 
Headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  i  t  he  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1890,  there  were  un- 
der the  control  of  the  light-house  board  the  follow- 
ing aids  to  navigation.  Light-houses  and  lighted 
beacons,  including  post-lights  in  third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth,  eight,  and  thirteenth  districts,  1,021 ;  light- 
ships in  position, 2ii ;  light-ships  forrelief,  6;  lighted 
buoys  in  position,  9:  fog-signals  operated  by  steam 
or  hot  air,  80;  fog-signals  operated  by  clock-work, 
158;  post-lights  on  the  western  rivers,  1,328;  day  or 
unlighted  beacons,  388  ;  whistling  buoys  in  position, 
62;  bell-buoys  in  position,  70;  other  buoy's  in  posi- 
tion, including  pile-buoys  and  stakes  in  fifth  dis- 
trict, and  twenty-six  buoys  in  Alaskan  waters, 4,152. 
Light-houses  are.  graded  in  different  orders,  ac- 
cording to  the  sizes  of  the  lenses,  the  first  order 
being  the  most  powerful.  The  light-house  board 
experimented  with  various  illuminants,  such  as 
sperm,  lard,  colza,  and  mineral  oils,  and  has  finally 
decided  that  the  mineral  oil  is  the  best  and 
cheapest.  Its  adoption  required  the  replacement 
of  all  the  existing  lamps  by  lamps  suited  to  burning 

mineral  oil.    This  has  been  gradually  aci lplished, 

and  now  mineral  oil  is  in  general  use.  This  con- 
sumption of  mineral  oil  is  about  twice  as  great 
as  that  of  lard  oil,  but  its  cost  is  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  hitter.  This  produces  a  saving  of 
$30,000  a  year  and  secures  a  more  powerful  light  at 
the  same  time.  The  following  table  shows  t  he  can- 
dle-powers of  the  lamps  used  in  the  different  orders 
of  lights: 


first    order 

5  W  irks 

ISO  candle  power 

Second    " 

3      •■ 

KB 

Third 

2 

7* 

fourth     " 

i  wick 

32 

fifth 

l     " 

18 

■■ 

1  Hat  wick 

125 

Compressed  gas,  in  addition  to  mineral  oil,  is 
used  in  gas-lighted  buoys,  and  in  the  beacons  in 
Currituck  Sound.  N.  ( ...  and  at  the  end  of  the  SI. 
Louis  River  pier-head.  Lake  Superior.  The  latter 
are  small  tights  and  difficult  to  reach  in  bad 
weather.  Their  apparatus  is  bo  arranged  that  they 
will  keep  lighted  without  attention  for  several 
•weeks. 


The  above  mentioned  1,328  post-lights  are  located 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Missouri, 
Savannah,  Cape  Fear,  and  Hudson  rivers,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  Liver,  La.  These  river  lights 
consist  of  a  high  post  set  in  the  ground  properly 
braced,  and  supporting  a  box  at  the  top,  in 
which  is  placed  an  ordinary  kerosene  lantern. 
These  simple  structures  are  so  located  as  to  point 
out  the  various  channels.  They  are  valuable  guides 
to  river  navigators,  and  can  easily  be  shifted  from 
place  to  place  to  correspond  to  the  changes  occur- 
ing  in  the  river  channels. 

In  the  construction,  care,  and  maintenance  of  the 
various  aids  to  navigation  there  were  employed 
during  the  last  year:  Steam  tenders,  25;  steam 
launches,  3;  sailing  tenders,  2;  light-keepers, 
1,031;  other  employes,  including  crews  of  light- 
ships and  tenders,  849;  laborers  in  charge  of  river 
lights,  1,273. 

LIGHTING,  Electric,  see  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV, 
pp.  (331-3,  and  Electrk  itv,  in  these  Revisions  and 
Additions. 

The  "Incandescent  Light"  depends  on  the  fact 
that  a  current  of  electricity,  when  sent  through  an 
iwpeftect  conductor,  as  a  carbonized  vegetable 
fiber,  develops  heat  enough  to  raise  the  conductor 
to  incandescence  and  yield  a  brilliant  glow.  In 
the  Edison  lamps  carbonized  bamboo  fiber  is  used. 
It  is  inclosed  in  an  exhausted  glass  bulb.  If  air 
should  be  present,  the  fiber  would  be  burned  up 
immediately  upon  reaching  white  heat.  The  vacu- 
um must  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible,  because 
the  whiteness  of  the  glow  depends  on  the  perfect 
freedom  of  the  bulb  from  air,  if  the  current  has  the 
proper  strength. 

The  "Arc-Light"  depends  on  the  fact  that  a  cur- 
rent passing  through  a  broken  conductor  will  leap 
over  the  intervening  space  with  a  bright  spark, 
which,  if  the  current  is  powerful,  will  become  a 
continuous  arc  of  light.  For  the  interrupted  con- 
ductor two  rods  of  hard  carbon  are  used.  They 
are  gradually  burnt  away.  When  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  made  the  first  are-light,  in  1813,  he  used  the 
galvanic  battery  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  pro- 
ducing the  current,  a  battery  composed  of  2,000 
zinc-copper  couples.  For  the  two  carbon  rods  he 
used  two  pointed  pieces  of  wood  charcoal.  The 
light  produced  was  so  intense  as  to  rival  the  sun- 
light in  brilliancy.  Rut  the  charcoal  points  burnt 
away  rather  fast,  because  the  heat  in  the  arc  was 
very  intense.  When  the  two  carbon  points  were  in 
a  horizontal  plane,  the  up-draft  of  air  lifted  the 
center  of  the  flame  so  as  to  give  it  an  arched  form. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  name  "arc-light."  There 
is  no  arched  shape  in  the  present  arc-lights,  when 
the  two  carbon  pencils  are  in  a  vertical  plane. 
When  we  speak  of  a  flame  here,  we  must  explain 
that  the  space  between  the  two  carbon  points  is 
not  occupied  by  incandescent  gases,  as  in  an  ordi- 
nary flame,  but  by  incandescent  solid  carbon 
particles,    carried    from    one    pole    to  the    other. 

Since   the   positive   carl wastes  away  twice   as 

fast  as  the  negative  one.  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  the  carbon  particles  are  carried  from  the  posi- 
tive to  the  negative  carbon.  The  positive  carbon 
is  placed  uppermost    because  it   becomes   hollowed 

("cratered")  out,  and  tl avity  ("crater")  thereby 

produced  acts  as  a  reflector  in  concentrating  the 
rays  cf  light  and  throwing  them  downward  where 
the  light  is  wanted. 

In  lighting  arc-lamps  the  two  carbons  are  at  first 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other.  As  there  is 
always  a  film  of  air  between  them  at  the  point  of 
contact,  the  ends  of  I  hi'  carbons  become  red-hot 
when  the  elect  rii-  current  passes.  This  heat  ren- 
ders theearbons  more  conductive  than  while  they 
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were  in  the  cold  state.  The  "regulator"  is  an  in- 
genious contrivance  placed  above  the  arc-lamp. 
As  soon  as  the  current  passes  its  increasing 
strength  separates  the  two  carbons  automatically 
through  the  action  of  the  regulator.  This  separa- 
tion makes  it  possible  for  an  arc  to  form  between 
the  two  carbon  points.  The  latter  are  usually  only 
about  1i  inch  apart,  but  sometimes  they  are  even 
less  than  J£  inch  from  each  other.  If  the  current 
is  very  powerful  and  of  high  tension,  the  arc  may 
be  longer.  But  if  the  current  is  weak,  the  arc 
must  be  shorter,  or  else  it  will  be  extinguished.  If 
the  two  carbon  points  are  close  together  while  a 
strong  current  passes,  the  arc  hisses  like  an  angered 
goose.  They  must  be  separated  a  little  farther  in 
order  to  give  the  best  light.  The  regulator  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  arc-lamp.  As  there  are 
many  in  the  market,  and  still  more  on  the  lists  of 
the  patented  inventions,  we  cannot  here  enter  into 
any  detailed  description  of  regulators.  We  only 
state  in  general  that  when  the  current  flowing 
through  a  regulator  increases,  an  electromagnet  or 
a  solenoid  is  thereby  made  more  powerful  and  pulls 
the  two  carbons  farther  apart,  and  when  the  cur- 
rent decreases  the  carbons  are  -allowed  to  come 
nearer  together  by  the  action  of  a  spring  which 
works  contrary  to  the  electromagnet  or  solenoid  in 
the  regulator.  The  carbon  rods  used  in  the  arc- 
lamps  are  now  made  in  special  factories  by  special 
processes.  Formerly  gas  carbon  was  ground  finely, 
washed  and  mixed  with  a  glutinous  substance; 
then  the  mass  was  moulded  into  rods,  and  the 
latter  were  dried.  At  present  lampblack  is  pro- 
duced by  the  incomplete  combustion  of  some  hy- 
dro-carbon, as  crude  petroleum.  This  lampblack 
is  mixed  with  a  glutinous  substance,  and  the  mass 
is  moulded  into  rods.  The  latter  are  then  exposed 
to  high  heats  in  special  furnaces,  and  the  rods  are 
afterwards  covered  with  a  film  of  copper. 

At  one  stage  of  the  development  of  arc-lighting 
Jablochkoff's  "electric  candle"  was  much  used, 
especially  in  France.  In  this  device  two  sticks  of 
carbon  are  placed  side  by  side  and  separated  by  a 
thin  layer  of  kaolin,  or  other  incombustible  non- 
conductor. This  insulating  material  is,  however, 
omitted  at  the  upper  end  of  the  candle  where  the 
current  passes  between  the  two  carbons.  After 
the  current  has  made  the  carbons  white-hot  for 
some  time,  the  kaolin  yields  gradually  to  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  descending  arc  and  wastes  away 
with  the  carbons.  To  avoid  the  irregularity  of  con- 
sumption of  the  two  poles  (one  carbon  rod  conveys 
at  any  given  moment  the  positive  current,  and  the 
other  the  negative  current),  the  direction  of  the 
currents  is  changed  regularly  and  rapidly  by  em- 
ploying an  "alternating"  current  fur  producing  the 
arc.  This  makes  each  carbon  rod  alternately  posi- 
tive and  negative  for  equal  lengths  of  time,  and 
produces  a  like  rate  of  consumption  in  both  of 
them.  No  regulator  is  needed  in  this  device.  By 
a  later  improvement  of  the  .lablochkoff  candle  the 
insulating  material  between  the  two  rods  is  dis- 
pensed with  ;  it  was  found  t  hat  t  he  oppositely-flow- 
ing currents  in  the  two  carbons  repel  each  other, 
and  thai  the  arc  is  only  formed  at   the  top  end  of 

the  candle  if  the  two  rods  are  slightly  aparl  Er 

each  other. 

Formerly  most  of  the  arc-lamps  burnt  only  a 
little  longer  than  half  the  night.  Tliis  was  reme- 
died by  an  invention  of  Mr.  Charles  Brush,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  Ins  lamps  two  pairs  of  carbon 
rods  are  employed.  Matters  are  so  arranged  that 
when  the    light' of  the   lirst  pair   is  about  to  expire, 

he  current  is  switched  into  the  second  pair  of  car- 
•>  ,i  ..     By  this  means  the  lamp  is  made  to  give  light 

hroughout  the  longest  winter  nights. 


For  the  development  of  the  incandescent  light  a 
great  many,  and  very  costly,  experiments  have  been 
made.     Among   the    prominent   experimenters   we 
mention    M.   Lodyguine,   of    St.   Petersburg,    who 
gained  a  prize  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  in 
1875.     His  lamp  consisted  of  a  stick  of  carbon  in- 
closed in  a  glass  receiver,  from  which  the  air  had 
been  exhausted,  and  then  been  replaced  by  nitro- 
gen.    It  made  a  good  light,  but  the  carbon  did  not 
last     long.      The     two     experimenters     who     first 
achieved  success  with  incandescent   lamps  are  J. 
\V.  Swan,  of  England,  and  T.  A.  Edison,  of  America. 
Swan  patented  his  lamp  January  2,  1880.    Edison 
experimented  for  some  time  with  platinum  wires. 
But  platinum  wastes  rapidly  at  white  heat,  even  in 
a  vacuum.  Edison,  therefore,  experimented  with  car- 
bon filaments  rendered  hard  by  heating  and  cool- 
ing them  alternately  in  vacuo.    Finally,  he  adopted 
a   loop   made  of  a  filament   of  very   thin   bamboo 
strips.     His  lamp  was  patented  on  September  16, 
1880.    The  Swan  carbon  filament  was  made  of  cot- 
ton fiber  prepared  by  a  special  process  and  inserted 
in  an  arched  form  in  a  highly-exhausted  glass  bulb. 
In  both  the  Swan  and  Edison  lamps  the  electric  cur- 
rent, being  sent  through  the  resisting  carbon  fila- 
ment, produces  the  intense  and  continuous  glow  of 
the  incandescent  lamp  as  now  used.    Mr.  Sawyer,  of 
the  former  Sawyer-Man    Company,  of  New  York, 
and  various  other  electricians  have  also  made  ex- 
periments  in  incandescent  lighting.     With    all  of 
them  the  problem  was  to  produce  a  carbon  filament 
capable  of  furnishing  a  continuous  light   for,  say, 
1,000  hours,  or  more,  without  any  danger  of  break- 
ing down  through  lack  of  homogeneity  or  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gradual  wasting  away.    Most  of  the 
Edison   and  Swan   lamps  are  now   guaranteed   to 
last  !,000  hours,  if  the  proper  current  strength   is 
not  exceeded;  but  many  of  them  have  lasted  two, 
three,  or   four   thousand  hours.     By  a   recent    de- 
cision  of  the  United  States   circuit  court  of  New 
York  the  priority  of  invention  of  the  incandescent 
lighl  was  awarded  to  Edison. 

Careful  experiments  made  lately  at  the  Cornell 
University, New  York,  with  respect  to  t  he  efficiency 
of  the  arc  and  incandescent  lamps  of  the  best  present 
make  have  shown  that  while  the  arc-lamps  convert 
on  an  average  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  electrical 
energy  of  the  current  into  light,  yet  the  incandes- 
cent lamps  do  not  convert  more  than  about  five 
per  cent,  of  it  into  light. 

The  principal  companies  that  furnish  are-lights 
in  America  are  the  Thomson-Houston,  Brush, 
United  States,  Excelsior,  Western  Electric,  W'est- 
inghouse  and  Sperry  Companies.  Of  the  incandes- 
cent lighting  companies,  the  Edison  Company 
is  foremost ;  then  come  the  Thomson-Houston, 
Westinghouse,  United  States,  Jenny  and  Na- 
tional Electric  companies.  Arc-lights  are  especially 
used  in  streets,  depots,  yards  and  large  halls,  while 
the  incandescent  light  is  introduced  into  offices, 
dwellings,  stores  and  steamers.  For  light-houses, 
search-lights  and  photography,  the  arc-light  is 
superior  to  any  other.  In  theatres  both  kinds  are 
frequently  employed. 

LIGHTNING-,  Injury  PROM.  Persons  struck  by 
lightning,  if  not  instantly  killed,  are  more  or  less 
deprived  Of  consciousness  for  a  time,  often,  no 
doubt,  by  fright,  in  which  ease  the  effect  is 
transient,  but  sometimes  in  consequence  of  a 
shock  given  to  the  brain  from  which  as  a  rule, 
however,  they  recover.  The  treatment  should,  of 
course,  be  directed  to  the  special  symptoms,  which 
are  liable  to  great  variations,  but  in  ail  cases  the 
body  should  be  kept  moderately  warm,  to  prevent 
the  lose  of  animal  heal  to  which  it  is  liable  when 
the  functions  of  the   brain   are   suspended  *r  ;m- 
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paired,  and  the  lungs  inflated  so  as  to  imitate 
the  natural  respiration  as  nearly  as  possible.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  XV,  p.  781. 

LIGNITE  (called  also  "wood  coal"  and  "brown 
coal"),  a  mineral  coal  retaining  the  texture  of  the 
wood  from  which  it  was  formed.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  VI,  p.  46. 

LIGONIER,  a  post-village  of  Noble  county,  Ind., 
situated  on  the  Elkhart  River,  and  on  the  air-line 
division  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railroad,  midway  between  Toledo  and  Chicago.  It 
has  manufactories  of  carriages  and  furniture. 

LILI.U'E.K.  a  natural  order  of  endogenous 
plants,  containing  about  1,200  known  species.  They 
are  most  numerous  in  the  warmer  pans  of  the  tem- 
perate zones.  They  are  mostly  herbaceous  plants, 
and  the  shrubby  and  arborescent  species  are  mostly 
tropical.  The  stem  is  simple  or  branching  towards 
the  top;  the  loaves  are  simple  and  generally  nar- 
row ;  the  Sowers  are  generally  large,  with  six-cleft 
or  six-toothed  perianth  ;  the  stamens  are  six,  oppo- 
site to  the  perianth ;  the  pistil  has  a  three-celled, 
many-seeded  ovary,  and  a  single  style.  The  fruit 
is  succulent  or  capsular.  This  order  contains  many 
of  our  finest  garden,  green-house  and  hot-house 
flowers,  as  lilies,  tulips,  lilies  of  the  valley,  etc. 
Many  species  are  useful  for  food,  as  garlic,  onion, 
etc. ;  others  in  medicine  ;  and  some  are  valuable  for 
the  fiber  which  their  leaves  yield,  as  New  Zealand 
flax. 

LILLIPUT.  the  name  of  a  fabulous  kingdom 
which  is  described  by  Swift  in  Gull  ver'a  Travels, 
and  whose  inhabitants  are  not  greater  in  size  than 
an  ordinary  man's  linger. 

LILY,  see  Britannica.  Vol.  XIV,  p.  643. 

LILY,  <  riG  vntic  i  Doryanthi  s  exct  Isa  .  of  Australia, 
a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Amaryllidese,  with  a 
leafy,  flowering  stem,  sometimes  20  feet  high,  bear- 
ing at  the  top  a  cluster  of  large  crimson  blossoms. 
This  plant  is  of  great  beauty,  and  the  fiber  .if  its 
leaves  is  excellent  for  ropes  and  for  textile  fab- 
rics. The  name  giant  lily  is  also  given  to  a  large 
lily  found  in  the  Himalayas. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  [Convallaria),  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  IMiacese,  having 
terminal  racemes  of  flowers;  a  white,  bell-shaped, 
or  tubular  six-cleft  or  six-toothed  perianth;  a 
three-celled  germen,  with  two  ovules  in  each 
cell,  and  a  succulent  fruit.  The  species  commonly 
known  as  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  (<'.  majulis  .  the 
Maiblume  or  Mayflower  of  the  Germans,  grows  in 
bushy  places  and  woods  in  Europe,  the  Xorth  of 
Asia  and  North  Ameriea,  and  ha-  a  leafless  scape, 
with  a  raceme  of  small  flowers  turned  tb  one  side. 
It  is  a  universal  favorite,  on  account  of  its  pleas- 
ing appearance,  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers  and 
the  early  season  at  which  they  appear.  It  is 
therefore  very  often  cultivated  in  gardens,  and 
forced  to  earlier  flowering  in  hot-houses.  Varie- 
ties are  in  cultivation  with  red,  variegated  and 
double  flowers.  The  berries,  the  root  and  the 
flowers  have  a  nauseous,  bitter  and  somewhat 
acrid  taste,  and  purgative  and  diuretic  effects. 
The  smell  of  the  flowers  when  in  large  quantity, 
and  in  a  close  apartment,  is  narcotic.  Dried  and 
powdered,  they  become  a  sternutatory.  The  es- 
teemed Eau  dor  of  the  French  is  a  water  distilled 
from  the  flowers. 

LILLY,  Wii.i.hm  Sami  ei..  an  English  writer, 
lorn  at  Fifehead,  Dorsetshire,  in  1S40,  and  edu- 
cated at  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  graduat- 
ing senior  scholar  and  classical  prizeman.  He 
entered  the  Indian  civil  service  by  open  competi- 
tion; was  under-secret  a  ry  to  government  in  1869; 
and  was  called  to  the  English  bar  in  1870.  He 
has  published  Ancient  Religion  and  Modern  Thought 


(1884);  Chapters  m  European  History  (1886);  and  .1 
( '■  ntury  of  Ri  volution  (1889). 

LIMA,  a  post- village  of  Livingston  county,  N.  Y., 
on  Honeoye  Creek,  four  miles  south  of  Honeoye 
Falls.  It  is  the  seat  of  Genesee  Wesleyan  Semi- 
nary. 

LIMITATIONS;  op  Contracts,  Accounts,  Notes 
and  Contracts,  and  Judgments  Under  the  Stat- 
i  tes of  the  Different  States: 


and  Territories. 


Alabama  ....... 

Arkansas. 

Arizona 

California. 

Colorado. 

Connecticut 

Delau  are 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Idaho . 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 
Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Mississipi  i . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York.  

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma    . 

Oregon. — 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode"  Island 

Sonth  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

I'tah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming  .... 


Open 

Notes  aid 

Judg- 

Accounts, i 

Contracts. 
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LIMMA,  or  Leimma  (remnant),  in  music,  an  in- 
terval which,  on  account  of  its  exceeding  small- 
ness,  does  not  appear  in  modern  practice,  but  which 
in  the  mathematical  calculation  of  the  proportions 
of  different  intervals  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

LINCOLN,  the  capital  of  Nebraska.  Population 
in  L890,  55,491.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  (558. 

LINCOLN,  Benjamin,  an  American  general, 
born  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  in  1733, died  there  in  1810. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  was  \erj 
active  in  organizing  the  Massachusetts  troops.  In 
1776  he  was  appointed  major-general  of  the  State 
militia,  lie  commanded  the  expedition  that  in 
177H  cleared  Boston  harbor  of  British  vessels.  Hav- 
ing reinforced  Washington  after  the  defeat  on  Long 
Island,  and  in  1777  brought  a  new  levy  of  militia  to 
Morristown.  he  was  recommended  by  Washington 
for  an  appointment  as  major-general  in  the  Conti- 
nental army.  Lincoln  served  as  such  with  Schuy- 
ler againsl  Burgoyne  during  the  next  summer,  and 
afterwards  was  wounded  at  Bemis  Heights  while 

r nnoitering.    In  August,  1778,  Lincoln  was  placed 

in    command  of   the  army   in   the   South,     lie  pro- 
t d    the  city   of   Charleston    from   lien.    Prevost 
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In  1780  he  was  besieged  at  Charleston  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  After  a  brave  defense  against  a  superior 
force  he  had  to  capitulate,  and  soon  returned  to 
Hingham  on  parole.  But  after  being  exchanged  in 
1781  he  joined  Washington  again  on  the  Hudson, 
was  with  him  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  was 
deputed  by  Washington  to  receive  the  sword  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  on  his  surrender  of  the  British 
forces.  From  1781  to  1784  Lincoln  was  Secretary  of 
War.  After  quelling  Shay's  rebellion  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1787  he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor, 
and  in  1789  Washington  appointed  him  collector  of 
the  port  of  Boston,  which  office  he  held  till  1808, 
when  he  retired  from  public  life. 

LINCOLN,  Levi,  an  American  statesman,  born 
at  Hingham,  Mass.,  in  1749,  died  at  Worcester 
Mass.,  in  1820.  He  studied  law  at  Harvard  College, 
and  became  judge  of  probate  in  1776.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  constitutional  convention  in 
1780,  ol  the  State  Legislature  in  1796.  and  of  the  State 
Senate  in  1797,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1799. 
From  1801  to  1805  he  was  attorney-general  of  the 
United  States.  In  1807- '8  he  was  lieutenant  gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  and  became  acting  governor 
in  1809.  Lincoln  was  an  original  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was  long  at 
the  head  of  the  Massachusetts  bar. 

LINCOLN,  Levi,  an  American  statesman,  born 
at  Worcester  in  1782,  died  there  in  1868.  After 
graduating  at  Harvard,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Worcester  in  1S05.  Between  1812  and  1822  he 
was  elected  several  times  to  the  Legislature,  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  1822,  lieutenant-governor 
in  1823,  and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1824. 
In  1825  Lincoln  was  elected  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  which  office  he  had  been  nominated  by 
both  political  parties.  He  held  this  office  till  1834. 
In  1835  he  was  elected  to  Congress  and  in  1841  he 
was  made  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston.  Upon 
the  reorganization  of  his  native  town  he  was  made 
its  first  mayor.  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  many 
historical  and  scientific  societies. 

LINCRUSTA  WALTON,  embossed  oil-cloth,  a 
material  similar  to  linoleum  (see  Britannica,  Vol. 
XIV,  p.  67(i),  and  invented  by  the  same  man,  Mr. 
Frederick  Walton.  This  new  material  is  described 
as  a  "compressed  mass  of  cellulose,  paper,  cork, 
etc.,  thoroughly  impregnated  with  oxidized  linseed 
oil  and  resin."  It  has  ground  cork  and  oxidized  lin- 
seed oil  for  its  basis,  the  same  as  linoleum  ;  but 
is  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  deeper,  sharper 
and  more  lasting  impressions,  that  means  by 
higher  and  more  lasting  relief  patterns  used  as 
tapestry,  with  decorations  in  imitations  of  ivory, 
gold,  silver,  bronze,  etc.,  it  is  claimed  that  it  can 
be  furnished  much  cheaper  than  any  other  ma- 
terial used  for  embossed  wall  decoration.  It  pro- 
duces the  same  general  effect  as  carved  work, 
and  can  be  colored  to  any  desired  shade,  so  as 
ro  imitate  costly  woods,  and  to  give  any  desired 
effect  to  the  pattern. 

Lincrusta  Walton  is  known  in  the  trade  as 
"gervita",  and  has  very  beautiful  and  attractive 
patterns  in  relievo.  It  is  applied  to  walls  with 
glue  and  paste,  similar  to  wall  paper.  The  val- 
uable properties  claimed  for  it  are :  It  may  be 
roughly  scrubbed  without  injury;  it  can  even  be 
struck  with  a  hammer,  as  the  elastic  material 
will  swell  out  again;  it  has  no  glaze  to  annoy  the 
eye;  yet  it  does  not  absorb  moisture;  it  is  so 
flexible  that  it  can  be  carried  aroupd  corners 
Without  injury;  it  can  be  removed  from  a  wall 
and  used  again  in  other  places.  Lincrusta  Wal- 
ton has  even  been  applied  to  exterior  walls  with 
very  satisfactory  effect.  It  was  found  to  resist 
the  weather  well.     But  it   i>  mainly    used   for  in- 


terior decoration ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  has  n» 
equal  among  the  cheap  materials. 

LINK,  Jenny,  see  Goldschmidt,  in  these  Re- 
visions and  Additions. 

LINDAU,  Pail,  a  German  author,  born  at  Mag- 
deburg June  3,  1839.  He  studied  philosophy  and 
literature  at  Halle,  Leipzig,  Berlin  and  Paris.  He 
has  labored  in  several  departments  of  literature, 
but  is  perhaps  best  known  as  a  writer  of  plays  and 
novels.  The  most  successful  of  the  plays  has  been 
Maria  and  Magdalena.  The  novels  include  Hen 
und  Fran  Beicer  (1882);  Toggenburg  (1883);  Mayo 
(1884)  ;  and  Jm  Fieber  (1889).  He  has  edited  various- 
journals,  including  "Die  Gegenwart"  and  "Nord 
und  Sud,"  both  of  which  he  founded. 

LINDEN,  or  Lime.  The  American  Linden  (  Tilia 
Americana)  is  a  well-known  timber  tree,  often 
planted  along  alleys  for  shade.  It  furnishes  "bast", 
or  bast-bark,  equal  to  its  European  namesake. 
This  bast  is  here  sold  for  tying  bundles  of  kin- 
dling wood  and  various  other  tying  purposes,  es- 
pecially in  nurseries.  Dried  linden  flowers  are 
often  used  for  making  tea  which  is  taken  as  a 
sedative.     See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  648. 

LINDSLEY,  John  Bekrien,  born  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  in  1822.  became  in  1850  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  held 
that  chair  until  1873,  meanwhile  founding  the 
medical  department  of  that  university,  and  be- 
coming its  dean.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity from  1855  till  1870,  and  secretary  of  the 
State  board  of  education  from  1875  till  1887. 

LINDSLEY,  Nathaniel  Lawrence  (1816-1868  .  a 
philologist  and  educator.  He  was  for  many  years 
professor  of  language  in  Cumberland  University, 
founded  Greenwood  Seminary,  and  was  associated^ 
with  Dr.  J.  E.  Worcester  in  the  preparation  of 
his  well  known  dictionary. 

LINDSLEY,  Philip,  an  American  educator, 
born  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  in  1786,  died  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  in  1855.  After  graduating  at  Prince- 
ton College  lie  became  tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek 
there.  In  1813  he  was  made  professor  of  lan- 
guages and  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees.  In 
1824  ,he  became  president  of  the  University  of 
Nashville,  where  he  remained  till  1850,  when  he 
accepted  the  professorship  of  archeology  and 
church  polity  in  the  Presbyterian  theological 
seminary  at  New  Albany,  Ind.  Rev.  L.  J.  Hal- 
sey  collected  his  many  baccalaureate  addresses 
and  occasional  sermons,  and  published  them  as 
Dr.  Lindsley's  Compute  Work.;  oml  o  Biography  in 
1868. 

LINE,  an  expression  used  in  the  British  army 
to  distinguish  ordinary  cavalry  and  infantry  from 
the  guards,  artillery,  and  engineers.  It  obviously 
took  its  origin  from  the  fact  that  the  troops  in 
question  constitute  the  usual  "line  of  battle." 

LINEN,  see  Manufactures,  Textile,  in  these 
Revisions  and  Additions. 

LING,  Peter  Henrik,  a  Swedish  poet,  inventor 
of  the  "movement  cure,"  born  at  Ljunga,  Smaland, 
in  1776,  died  at  Stockholm  in  1839.  After  studying 
theology  he  wandered  through  Germany  and 
France,  leading  an  adventurous  life.  In  1805  he  be- 
came fencing-master  in  the  University  of  Lund,  and 
in  1813  at  the  military  school  at  Carlsberg.  His 
main  endeavor  was  to  adapt  his  gymnastics  to  the 
needs  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  instead  of  to 
the  arms  only.  In  1813  an  institution  was  estab- 
lished at  Stockholm  which  was  to  embody  his  ideas 
and  Ling  was  called  to  be  its  director.  His  success 
led  to  his  being  made  a  member  of  the  Swedish 
Academy  and  receiving  various  honors  from  the 
King.  His  main  poetical  works  are  the  Gylfe 
(1812),    and    Atarne    (1816-1826).     His     Elementary 
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Principles  of  Gymnastics,  and  other  works  on  the 
"movement  cure"  were  published  after  his  death. 
I.  IN  i.  A  i  a  Sanskrit  word  which  literally  means 
a  sign  or  symbol):  in  the  sectarian  worship  of  the 
Hindus,  the  Pl'allus,  as  emblem  of  the  male  or 
generative  power  of  nature.  Originally  of  an  ideal 
ormysticalnalure.it  has  degenerated  into  prac- 
tices of  the  grossest  description;  thus  taking  the 
same  course  as  the  similar  worship  of  the  Chal- 
deans. Creeks,  and  other  nations  of  the  East  and 
West. 

LINIMENT,  in  pharmacy,  a  liquid  preparation 
for  external  application.  Liniments  max  be  re- 
garded, in  so  far  as  their  physical  properties  are 
concerned,  as  ointments  having  the  consistence  of 
oil.  Chemically,  most  of  them  are  soaps — that  is 
to  say.  compounds  of  oils  and  alkalies— while 
others  are  medicated  with  powerful  drugs,  de- 
signed to  act  after  absorption. 

LINX.EA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  tribe  Lonici  rea . 
It  contains  but  a  single  species  /,.  borealis,  the 
twin-flower,  found  in  the  more  northern  regions  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  It  is  a  small 
trailing  evergreen  herb,  characterized  by  lanceo- 
late calyx-lobes,  and  bell-shaped  (lowers  occurring 
in  pairs. 

LINSTOCK,  a  forked  iron-shod  wooden  staff  used 
in  gunnery  for  holding  the  lighted  match  in  readi- 
oess  to  be  applied  to  the  touch-hole  of  the  cannon. 
LIXT,  the  name  given  to  linen  cloth  when  shred- 
ded so  as  to  form  a  soft  material  suitable  for  dress- 
ing wounds.  Lint  is  now  superceded  by  a  cotton 
cloth  specially  woven  for  the  purpose,  with  one  side 
soft  and  Huffy. 

LIXTOX,  Mks.  Lynx,  an  English  essayist  and 
novelist,  born  at  Keswick  in  1822.  In  1858  she  was 
married  to  Mr.  \V.  J.  Linton,  the  well-known  en- 
graver and  author.  Mrs.  Linton  is  an  indefatiga- 
ble worker.  Besides  her  numerous  novels  she  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  magazine  work,  and  at  one 
time  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  "Saturday 
Review,"  in  which  her  papers  on  "The  Girl  of  the 
Period"  attracted  much  attention.  Among  the 
best  known  of  Mrs.  Linton's  works  are  Grasp  Your 
Nettle; Smri/i<i  ilh  Wind;  Patricia Kemball;  The  Rebel 
»f  the  Family ;  Christopher  Kirkland;  Paston  Carew; 
Millionaire  and  Miser,  and  Through  tin-  Long  Night. 

LIXTOX,  Sir  James  D.,  an  English  water-color 
and  oil  painter,  born  in  London,  Dec.  26,  1840.  Af- 
ter instruction  from  Mr.  Leigh  he  became  an  illus- 
trator of  not  a  few  books  and  magazines,  in  addi- 
tion to  exhibiting  pictures  at  the  Dudley  Gallery 
and  Royal  Academy.  His  water-color  picture 
Maundy  Thursday  attracted  much  attention,  and 
for  it  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Philadel 
phia  International  Exhibition.  As  a  painter  in  oils 
Sir  .lames  has  also  attained  success,  particularly 
in  historical  subjects.  In  L884  he  was  chosen  pres- 
ident of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  knighted. 

LIXToN,  William  James,  an  English-American 
author  and  engraver,  born  at  London  in  1812.  He 
illustrated  Jackson's  History  of  Wood-Engraving; 
The  Lake  Country;  and  Deceased  British  Artists.  In 
1867  he  removed  to  the  United  States,  settling  first 
at  New  York  and  afterwards  at  New  Haven.  Amer- 
ican magazines  have  profited  by  his  admirable  illus- 
trations, lie  has  greatly  improved  the  art  of  wood- 
engraving  in  t  his  country.  Linton  has  published 
Claribel  and  Other  Poems;  A  Life  of  Thomas  Paine;  The 
English  Republic;  History  if  Wood-Engraving  in 
America;  Golden  Apples  of  Hesperus;  and  Rare  Poems 
of  the  Sixteenth  mni  Seventeenth  Centuries  (1883). 

LINTJM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Linaci  7,  of  which  L.  usilalissimum,  the  flax  of  com- 
merce, is  the  most   important  species.     The    genus 


includes  a  number  of  flax-plants  not  cultivated  lor 
fiber, many  of  which  are  ornamental.  /.  perenne,oi 
perennial  flax,  is  a  blue-flowered  species  found  in 
the  northern  United  Stales. in  Europe  and  in  Asia; 
/..  grandiflorum  is  a  beautiful  annual  of  Algiers, 
bearing  abundant  scarlet  flowers,  SeeFLAX,  Brit- 
annica.  Vol.  IX.  pp.  293-98. 

LIODON,  a  mentis  of  extinct  marine  reptiles, 
with  palatine  bones  vertical,  separated    throughout 

their  length;   the  teeth   s oth    and   compressed; 

the  chevons  articulating  \^jth  the  caudal  verte- 
bra. Tin' original  species  was  described  from  the 
Norfolk  chalk.  Large  forms  abounded  in  America 
during  I  lie  Cretaceous  period. 

LIPOGRAM,  a  species  of  writing  characterized 
by  the  exclusion  of  a  certain  letter,  either  vowel 
or  consonant.  The  earliest  known  author  of  lipo- 
grammatie  verse  was  the  Greek  poet  Lasus  (horn 
538  b.  a). 

LIPPE,  a  principality  of  northwestern  Germany. 
For  general  article  see  Britanniea,  Vol.  XIV,  pp. 
683.  Latest  officially  reported  area,  475  square 
miles,  with  a  population  in  1885  of  123,212.  Capital, 
Detwold  with  a  population  of  8,913. 

The  budget  is  arranged  for  two  years.  In  1890 
the  revenue  was  estimated  at  1,038,399  marks  and 
the  expenditures  at  about  I  he  same  amount. 
Reigning  Prince  (Aug.  1,  1891)  Waldemar,  born 
April  18,  1814.  the  second  son  of  Prince  Leo- 
pold and  of  Princess  Emilie  o'  Schwarzburg-Son- 
dershauson  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Dec.  10,  1875  ;  married  Nov.  9,  1,858, 
to  Princess  Sophie. born  August  7.  1834,  daughter  of 
the  late  Margrave  Wilhelni  of  Baden.  The  heir- 
apparent  is  the  Prince's  brother.  Prince  Alexander, 
born  January  lti,  1831,  formerly  captain  in  the 
Hanoverian  army. 

The  bouse  of  Lippe  is  a  younger  branch  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Lippe,  formed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  16th  century.  The  Prince  has  a  civil  list 
amounting  to  about  £10,000,  which  is  stated  to  be 
insufficient  for  the  expenses  of  the  court. 

LIPPSTADT.  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  river 
Lippe,  thirty  miles  from  Dortmund.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  spirits,  beer,  cigars,  brushes,  ropes, 
iron,  etc.  Founded  in  1168,  it  was  captured  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1620,  and  by  the  French  in  1757.  Pop- 
ulation. 1  1,504. 

LIPSIUS,  Richard  Adelbert,  a  Ueraian  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Gera,  Feb.  14,  1830;  studied  theology 
at  Leipzig,  and,  after  serving  there  as  privaUdoct  'nl 
and  professor  extraordinary,  was  called  to  till  a 
chair  at  Vienna  in  1861,  at  Kiel  in  1865,  and  at  Jena 
in  1871.  Lipsius  has  made  important  contributions 
to  theological  science  in  the  field  of  dogmatics  anil 
the  history  of  dogma,  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
and  New  Testament  exegesis  and  criticisms. 

LIRIA.  a  town  of  Spain,  situated  on  a  fertile 
plain,  fourteen  miles  northwest  of  Valencia.  Pop- 
ulation, 9,445. 

LISBON,  the  county-seat  of  Ransom  county,  N. 
Dak.,  situated  on  the  Cheyenne  Kiver  and  on  a 
branch  railroad. 

I.  ISLET,  a  post-village  of  I. 'Islet  county, Quebec, 
Canada,  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  I  he  Si.  Law- 
rence and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  62  miles 
below  Quebec.  It  contains  an  academy,  an  exten- 
sive   ship-yard,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  lumber. 

LIST,  Friedrich,  a  German  political  economist, 
born  at  Keutlingen.  Wurtcmberg.  in  1789,  died  at 
Kufstein,  Tyrol,  in  1846.  In  1S17  he  was  professor 
of  political  economy  in  the  University  of  Tubingen. 
Afterwards  hebecamea  member  of  the  diet  of  wiir- 
temberg,  and  exposed  the  corrupt  practices  of  the 
government,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  ten 
months'  imprisonment.    He  escaped  to  Switzerland, 
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When  he  returned,  in  If  24,  he  was  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  of  Asperg.  Allowed  to  emigrate  to 
America,  List  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
made  large  purchases  of  land.  He  soon  became 
wealthy  through  the  discovery  of  Anthracite  on  his 
land  and  the  construction  of  railroads  through  it. 
For  several  years  he  was  United  States  consul  at 
Hamburg  and  Leipzig.  He  exerted  himself  for  the 
promotion  of  the  German  commercial  union,  in 
which  he  took  a  great  interest.  In  1846  some  loss 
of  property  so  affect  edits  mind  that,  in  a  fit  of  mel- 
ancholy, he  shot  himself.  His  Nationals  System  der 
Politischen  Oekonomie  (1841)  was  translated  into 
English  and  published  by  Stephen  Colwell  (1856). 

LISTER,  Sir  Joseph,  an  English  surgeon,  born 
in  1827;  graduated  at  London  University  in  arts  in 
1847,  and  medicine  in  1852 ;  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Eoyal  College  of  surgeons,  England,  in  1S52,  and  of 
the  Royal  College  of  surgeons,  Edinburgh,  in  1855. 
He  was  successively  assistant-surgeon  and  lecturer 
on  surgery.  Edinburgh  ;  regius  professor  of  surgery, 
Glasgow ;  professor  of  clinical  surgery,  Edinburgh ; 
professor  of  clinical  surgery,  King's  College  Hos- 
pital, London,  and  was  made  surgeon  extraordi- 
nary to  the  Queen.  In  1880  he  received  the  royal 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1881  the  prize  of 
the  Academy  of  Paris  for  his  discoveries  in  anti- 
septic treatment  in  surgery  known  as  "Listerism." 
He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1883.  See  Strgery, 
Britannica,  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  678,679. 

LISZT,  Franz,  pianist,  composer,  and  author, 
born  at  Raiding,  in  Hungary,  in  1811,  died  at  Bai- 
reuth,  Bavaria,  in  1886.  At  the  age  of  nine  years 
he  displayed  so  much  musical  talent  that  several 
Hungarian  noblemen  offered  the  means  for  his 
education  at  Vienna,  where  he  studied  under  the 
best  masters,  and  in  1822  played  before  enthusias- 
tic audiences.  He  continued  his  studies  in  Paris 
and  played  there  with  success,  and  in  other  conti- 
nental cities,  but  was  less  appreciated  in  England 
In  1827  his  father  died  and  for  a  time,  until  1S31,  he 
morbidly  withdrew  from  the  world  ;  but  the  violin 
playing  of  Paganini  roused  him  to  emulation  and 
he  became  for  the  time  the  foremost  figure  in  the 
musical  world.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  Kapell- 
meister at  Weimar,  and  honors  were  showered 
upon  him.  In  1861  he  resigned  this  appointment, 
and  in  1865,  took  minor  orders  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  to  which  he  was  devoted,  and  was  known  as 
Abb6  Liszt.  After  1871  he  resided  principally  at 
Pesth.  In  1S75  he  was  made  director  of  the  Hun- 
garian Academy  of  Music.  Among  Liszt's  compo- 
sitions are:  Fantasias;  I'n,  i, as  Symphon iques ;  the 
grand  symphonies  Faust  and  the  Dimna  Commedia; 
the  twooratorios.  Die  Hi  ilige  Elizabi  th  and  Christus; 
several  Grand  Masses  and  numerous  Variations. 
He  also  published  a  Life  of  Chopin  and  many  arti- 
cles on  modern  music.  Opinions  vary  as  to  the 
permanent  value  of  much  of  his  work,  musical  and 
literary,  but  his  personal  influence  was  irresistible, 
and  the  assistance  ho  rendered  to  other  musicians 
wa>  invaluable. 

LITCHFIELD,  a  manufacturing  village  and 
county-seat  of  Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  on  the 
Naugatuck  Railroad,  thirty  miles  west  of  Hartford. 
It  has  fine  water-power,  contains  a  soldiers'  mon- 
ument, and  from  1784  to  18.;8  was  the  seat  of  Judge 
Tapping  Reeve's  celebrated  law  school.  Judge 
James  (iould  conducting  it  after  the  death  of  its 
founder.  The  township  contains  the  villages  of 
Bantam  Falls,  East  Litchfield,  Litchfield,  Milton 
and  Northfield. 

LITCHFIELD,  a  city  and  railroad  center  of 
Montgomery  count  y.  III.,  forty-two  miles  south  of 
Springfield,  on  Shoal  Creek  Basin.  It  produces 
coal,  has  a  good  grain  trade,  contains   an  Drsultne 


convent,  flour-mills,  grain  elevators,  and  car  man- 
ufacturing and  repairing  shops.     Population,  5,798. 

LITCHFIELD,  a  post-village,  the  county-seat  of 
Meeker  county,  Minn.,  seventy-eiglit  miles  west  of 
St.  Paul.  It  has  good  water-power,  a  flour-mill 
and  a  furniture  factory,  and  is  situated  in  a  fertile, 
undulating  country  diversified  with  small  lakes. 

LITCHI,  of  Lee-chee  (Nephelium  lAtchi),  one  of 
the  most  delicate  fruits  of  China,  Cochin-China, 
and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Sapindacese, 
and  has  pinnate  leaves.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of 
of  a  small  walnut  and  grows  in  racemes.  It  is  a  red 
or  green  berry,  with  a  thin,  tough,  scaly  rind,  and 
a  colorless  pulp,  in  the  center  of  which. is  one  large 
dark-brown  seed.  The  pulp  is  slightly  sweet.  The 
Chinese  preserve  the  fruit  by  drying. 

LITERARY  PROPERTY.  "See  Property,  in 
these  Revisions  and  Additions. 

LLTHODOMUS,  a  genus  of  stone-boring  mollusks 
of  the  family  Mytilids,  known  as  date-shells  from 
their  shape  or  appearance.  Also  called  Lithotomus 
and  Lithophagus. 

LITHOGRAPHY.  The  art  of  lithography  is  in 
the  main  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  twenty  years 
ago.  The  stones  from  Solenhofen,  in  Bavaria,  are 
still  preferred  to  all  others.  There  have  been,  how- 
ever, some  improvements  made  in  the  presses  and 
in  the  method  of  placing  the  drawing  upon  the 
stone.  In  most  shaded  drawings  there  are  consid- 
erable spaces  where  the  desired  effects  of  shading 
are  simile  and  uniform.  These  are  produced  by 
lines,  grains,  and  stipples.  The  work  of  filling  in 
these  spaces  takes  considerable  time.  In  order  to 
save  this  time  the  required  markings  are  molded  in 
points  or  short  narrow  ridges  on  one  face  of  a  rub- 
tier  sheet,  similar  to  the  working  side  of  a  rubber 
stamp.  This  molded  face  is  then  inked  and  laid 
Hat  upon  the  stone,  while  pressure  is  brought  upon 
the  back  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  rub- 
ber sheet.  In  this  way  the  markings  on  the  inked 
side  are  transferred  to  the  stone  with  much  great- 
er rapidity  than  can  be  done  by  handwork.  Besides 
the  shadings  thus  produced  are  more  perfect  and 
regular  than  shadings  drawn  on  the  stone  by  hand. 

Another  process  by  which  drawing  upon  the  stone 
is  facilitated,  is  the  employing  of  the  "  air-brush." 
A  tube  is  connected  with  a  bellows  worked  by  the 
foot.  This  tube  has  a  fine  nozzle  through  which  a 
continuous  current  of  air  is  blown  out.  A  smaller 
tube  conveys  ink  to  the  aperture  of  the  air-tube. 
This  ink  is  blown  out  by  the  current  of  compressed 
air  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray,  exactly  in  t he  same 
way  as  liquids  are  sprayed  out  of  an  atomizer.  The 
drawing  is  done  by  the  air-brush.  As  this  ap- 
proaches the  stone  the  line  of  ink  becomes  narrow 
and  dark.  As  it  is  lifted  farther  away  from  the 
stone,  the  ink-spray  widens,  and  grows  thinner  and 
paler,  so  that  any  variety  of  effect,  from  the  light- 
est field  to  t he  darkest  shading,  can  be  readily  pro- 
duced, and  with  a  rapidity  far  beyond  that  of  ttie 
old  method  of  drawing  upon  the  stone.  The  flow  of 
ink  can  also  be  increased  or  diminished  by  simple 
pressure  of  the  fingers,  thus  rendering  it  possible 
to  produce  very  easily  uniform  fields  of  specially 
strong  shades  or  bright  light. 

The  improvements  made  in  the  presses  are  also 
of  greal  importance.  The  best  known  presses  in 
the  market  tire  those  of  Hoe,  of  Potter,  and  of  Camp- 
bell. We  cannot  describe  them  here.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  with  the  present  presses  1,200,  and, 
in  some,  oases,  even  1,500  impressions  per  hour  can 
be  made.      This  was  not  possible  twenty  years  ago. 

The  care  and  skill  brought  to  bear  on  lithograph- 
ic work  have  also  been  increased  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  so  that  very  striking  effects  can  nov 
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-be  produced,  ('rayon  work,  for  instance,  can  be 
transferred  and  prints  made  that  are  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  original  drawing.  Small 
work  in  colors,  as  for  advertising  cards,  valentines, 
etc.,  has  grown  into  a  very  important  branch  of 
modern  lithography.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV, 
pp.  697-701 . 

LITHOLAPAXY,  crushing  and  removing  the 
stone  in  the  bladder.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXIV, 
p.  190. 

LITHOLOGY  (lithos,  a  stone),  the  name  some- 
times used  for  that  division  of  geology  which  con- 
siders the  constitution  and  structure  of  rocks, 
apart  from  their  relation  in  time  or  position  to  one 
another. 

LITHol'llAHIDJE  (Gr.,  "stone-eaters"),  a  term 
no  longer  in  use,  but  sometimes  formerly  applied 
to  the  mollusks  which  bore  holes  for  their  own  res- 
idence in  rocks,  as  Saxicava,  Petricola,  etc. 

LITHOPHANE,  a  style  of  ornamental  porcelain 
impressed  with  figures  which  become  distinct,  with 
tin'  lights  and  shadows  correctly  shown  when  viewed 
by  transmitted  light.  The  effect  is  secured  by  im- 
pressing the  sheets  of  porcelain,  when  in  a  soft 
it  ale,  with  raised  stamps  of  the  figures  intended  to 
lie  produced.  It  is  adapted  for  lamp-shades,  fire- 
side screens,  decorative  windows,  and  other  trans- 
parencies. 

LITHOTOMY,  cutting  for  stone  in  the  bladder. 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  189. 

LITHOTRIY,  crushing  the  stone  in  the  bladder. 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  190. 

LITIZ,  a  post-borough  of  Lancaster  county,  Pa., 
on  the  Reading  &  Columbia  Railroad,  twenty-seven 
miles  southwest:  of  Reading.  It  has  several  board- 
ing schools  and  seminaries  ;  is  a  place  of  summer  re- 
sort, and  has  manufactories  of  beer,  cigars,  flour, 
and  machinery. 

LITTELL,  Eliakim,  an  American  publisher,  born 
at  Burlington,  X.  J.,  in  1797,  died  at  Boston  in  1870. 
Having  learned  the  printer's  trade  he  established 
at  Philadelphia  in  1819  a  literary  paper  entitled 
the  "National  Recorder,"  whose  name  he  changed 
in  1821  to  the  "Saturday  Magazine."  In  1822  he 
changed  it  to  a  monthly,  called  the  ".Museum  of 
Foreign  Literature  and  Science."  It  presented  to 
the  American  readers  selections  from  the  best 
periodical  literature  of  Europe.  After  conducting 
this  successfully  1'or  twenty-one  years  he  began  to 
publish  "Littell's  Living  Age"  in  Boston,  a  weekly 
literary  periodical  which  is  still  (1891 )  continued. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  "Compromise  Tariff"  car- 
ried through  Congress  in  1833  by  Henry  Clay. 

LITTLE  CHRISTIANS,  a  Russian  sect  of  seced- 
ers  from  the  national  church,  originating  in  the 
bishopric  of  Tsaritsin  in  1868.  They  profess  to 
have  received  a  divine  revelation,  practice  immer- 
sion, but  reject  all  forms  and  symbols,  even  to 
bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist. 

LITTLEDALE,  Richard  Frederick,  an  author 
and  clergyman,  horn  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  L833. 
After  being  ordained  in  the  Church  of  England   in 

ls."iii  he  held  a  curacy  in  London  for  live    years,   but 

being  obliged  by  ill  health  to  give  up  parish  work 
he  devoted  himself  to  literary  work  on  ritualism 
and  allied  subjects.  He  published  a  Commentary 
on  the  Song  of  Songs;  Philosophy  of  Revivals;  Early 
Christian  Ritual;  and  Misapplied  Texts  of  Scripture 
(1870).  He  also  continued  and  completed  .1.  M. 
Neale's  <  ommentary  on  the  Psalms  I  1868  1874). 

LITTLE  FALLS,  a  post-village,  the  nty-seat 

of  Morrison  county,  Minn., located  on  the  east  hank 
of  the  Mississippi. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  a  picturesque  post-village  in 
Herkimer  county.  Xew  York,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mohawk  River,  which  her.-  passes  through    a  rocky 


gorge  and  falls  forty-four  lectin  two-thirds  of  a 
mile,  furnishing  fine  water  power.  See  Britannica, 
Vol.  XIV.  p.  703. 

LITTLE  ROCJK,  the  capital  city  of  Arkansas. 
and  county-seat  of  Pulaski  county,  situated  on  t he 
south  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  near  the  center 
of  the  State.  It  is  located  on  a  high  bluff,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  down  the  valley  of  the 
river,  li  has  important  railroad  connections,  in 
addition  to  its  shipping  facilities  by  river.  The  SI. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railroad  passes 
through  Little  Rock  ;  and  the  Memphis  and  Little 
Rock,  the  Little  Rockand  Port  Smith, and  the  Little 
Rock,  Mississippi  River  and  Texas  Railroads  ter- 
minate here.  The  city  contains  the  State  capitol. 
State  Library,  asylums  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
mules,  SI.  John's  Military  College,  a  United  Slates 
arsenal,  a  ladies'  seminary,  the  Sherman  high- 
schonl  for  white,  and  the  Union  high-school  for 
colored  pupils;  a  convent,  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  of  St.  Andrew,  etc.  The  principal  arti- 
cles of  manufacture  are  flour,  castings, wagons, and 
carriages.  Population  in  1890,22,496.  See  Britan- 
nica, Vol.  XIV,  p.  703. 

LITTLETON,  a  post-village,  and  township  of 
Grafton  county,  X.  II.,  on  the  Mink  or  Ammonoosuc 
River,  twenty-eight  miles  from  Mt.  Washington. 
It  is  much  visited  by  tourists  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains. The  town  has  manufactories  of  woolen 
goods,  axis,  scythes,  and  stereopticon  \  iews. 

LITTRE,  Maximilian  Paul  Emile,  a  French  phil- 
ologist, born  at  Paris  in  1801,  died  in  1881.  After 
studying  medicine  he  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
translated  the  works  of  Hippocrates  into  French, 
and  published  a  defense  of  Comte's  philosophy  in 
his  A  In  Philosophie  Positive;  and  Application  <!■  In 
Philosophic  Positiveau  Gouvernement  des  SociftS.  In 
1854  he  became  editor  of  the  "Journal  des  Savants." 
His  greatest  work  is  a  Dictionaire  de  In  Langue  FVon- 
caise,  which  he  completed  in  1873,  after  thirty  years, 
arduous  labor.  It  is  noted  for  accuracy  in  defini- 
tion and  etymology.  In  1871  Liltrc  was  appointed 
professor  of  history  and  geography  in  the  Polytech- 
nic School,  then  at  Bordeaux,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy.  He  had 
before  been  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  in  1X7~>  he  was  chosen  senator  for  life. 

LIVADIA,  a  town  of  Greece,  near  the  cave  of 
Trophonius,  the  ancient  oracle,  sixty  miles  north- 
west of  Athens.  Population  5,000.  See  Britannica. 
Vol.  XVII,  p.  80S. 

LIVERPOOL,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  on  the  east  shore  of  Onondaga  Lake,  and 
on  Oswego  canal.  It  has  salt-works,  and  manu- 
factures cigars  and  willow  baskets 

LIVINGSTON,  the  county-seal  of  Park  county, 
Mon„  situated  at  a  railroad  junction  una  branch 
railroad  to  the  National  Park. 

LIVIXt  iST<  >X,  Henry  Bkockiioi.st.  an  American 
lawyer,  born  al  Xew  York  in  1757,  died  at  Washing- 
ton,!). ('..  in  1823.  While  studying  at  Princeton,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionarj  war,  he  left  the 
college  to  serve  as  aide  to  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler.  In 
1777  he  was  major  and  served  asaideto  Benedict 
Arnold,  when  the  latter  captured  Burgoyne's  army. 
Later  on  he  served  again  with  Gen.  Schuyler.  In 
1779  he  accompanied  his  brother-in-law,  John  Jay, 
on  his  embassy  to  Spain  as  private  secretary.  While 
returning  in  17sl'  he  was  captured  by  a  British  ves- 
sel, and  thrown  into  prison  on  reaching  New  York. 
When  Sir  ( iuy  (  arlton  arrived  at  New  York  he  was 
liberated.  He  then  continued  the  study  of  law, 
and  was  admitted  tpthe  bar  in  1788.  He  settled 
in  New  York  after  the  evacuation    of  the  city,  and 

I ame  oi fthe    most  eminent    attorneys    there. 

In  1802  he  was  made  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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of  New  York,  and  in  1806  he  became  judge  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

LIVINGSTON,  John  Henry,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, born  at  Poughkeepsie,.N.  Y.,  in  1746,  died 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  1825,  After  studying 
law  he  went  to  Holland  to  study  theology  at 
Utrecht  and  received  his  doctorate  there  in  1767. 
Then  he  became  pastor  of  the  North  Dutch  church 
in  New  York  City,  at  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Wil- 
liam  streets.  During  the  occupation  of  New  York 
by  the  British  he  preached  for  some  years  at  Al- 
bany, Kingston,  and  Poughkeepsie  in  succession. 
He  returned  to  his  pastorate  in  1783  after  the  Eng- 
lish army  had  evacuated  New  York.  In  1807  he 
became  professor  of  theology  and  president  of 
Queen's  College  (now  Rutgers),  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death.  Mr. 
Livingston  was  styled  "the  father  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  in  America." 

LIVINGSTON,  Philip,  an  Anie»ican  statesman, 
born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1716,  died  at  York,  Pa.,  in 
1778.  After  graduating  at  Yale  College  he  became 
a  merchant  in  New  York,  and  was  for  nine  years 
an  alderman  of  that  city.  From  1758  to  1769  he  was 
a  member  of  the  provincial  assembly,  in  which  he 
steadily  opposed  all  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
mother  country.  In  1774  he  was  delegated  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  then  assembled  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  continued  to  be  a  member  of  that  body 
until  his  death.  As  such  he  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  1776.  Mr.  Livingston  was  lib- 
eral to  colleges— a  professorship  of  divinity  at  Yale 
bears  his  name  as  one  of  its  founders — and  during 
the  Revolutionary  war  he  sold  part  of  his  property 
in  order  to  sustain  the  public  credit.  He  was 
cue  of  the  contributors  to  the  building  of  the 
lirst  Methodist  church  in  America. 

LIVINGSTON,  William,  an  American  states- 
man, born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1723,  died  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  N.  J.,  in  1790.  He  graduated  at  Yale  at 
the  head  of  his  class,  and  then  studied  law  with 
James  Alexander  and  William  Smith.  Being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1748  he  soon  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  profession  and  was  known  as  the 
"Presbyterian  lawyer."  In  1760  he  purchased  land 
near  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  and  there  erected  a 
country  seat  then  known  as  "Liberty  Hall,"  to  which 
he  removed  with  his  family  in  1771'.  He  was  a  del- 
egate to  the  first  Continental  Congress  from  New 
Jersey,  and  in  1776  was  made  governor  of  the  State. 
He  held  this  office  until  his  death.  The  British 
made  several  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  kid- 
napping him,  bin  Livingston  was  always  fortunate 
in  escaping.  They  dubbed  him  'he  "Itinerant  Dey 
of  New  Jersey"  and  the ''Don  Quixote  of  the  Jer- 
seys." He  had  written  largely  for  the  newspapers 
and  many  political  and  miscellaneous  tracts. 

LIVRE,  the  name  of  an  ancient  French  coin,  de- 
rived from  the  Roman  libra.  In  1795  the  livre  was 
superseded  by  the  franc.  Livre  was  also  the  an- 
cient. French  unit  of  weight, and  was  equal  to  about 
one  pound  avoirdupois;  the  kilogram  has  taken 
its  place. 

LLERENA,  a  town  of  Spain,  eighty-three  miles 
north  of  Seville.  Near  hero  the  P.ritish  and  French 
cavalry  fought  April  11, 1812.   Population  about  6,000. 

LLOYD'S  BONDS:  in  English  law,  obligations  by 
railway  companies  under  their  seal,  purporting  to 
be  for  work  done,  or  for  materials  supplied  for  the 
purposes  of  an  undertaking,  and  covenanting  to 
pay  the  debt  and  interest  thereon.  They  were  de- 
vised l.y  .-in  English  counsel  named  Lloyd,  to  enable 
railway  companies  to  exceed  the  powers  of  borrow- 
ing money  granted  tot  hem  by  Parliament. 

LOAN  AND  BUILDING  ASSOCIATIONS,  in- 
corporated companies  established  for  the  purpose 


of  raising,  by  periodical  subscriptions,  a  fund  to 
assist  members  to  erect  and  purchase  dwelling- 
houses,  or  acquire  other  real  estate,  which  shall  be 
mortgaged  to  the  society  until  the  amount  or  value 
of  the  shares  drayyn  on  shall  be  fully  repaid  with 
interest  and  all  other  appropriate  payments.  The 
associations  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  capital 
stock  divided  into  shares  of  an  equal  fixed  amount, 
and  membership  is  obtained  by  subscription  to  one 
or  more  of  the  shares.  The  usual  periodical  install- 
ment paid  for  shares  of  stock  is  one  dollar  per 
share  each  month.  Small  fines  for  non-payment  of 
dues  are  exacted.  When  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
has  accumulated  from  the  collection  of  dues, 
it  is  loaned  to  the  stockholder  offering  the  highest 
premium.  There  are  many  different  systems  under 
which  building  societies  are  conducted.  In  some 
the  premium  is  deducted  from  the  loan;  in  others, 
the  premium  is  not  deducted  but  is  paid  with  in- 
terest in  monthly  installments.  The  interest  on 
the  money  loaned,  the  interest  on  premiums,  and 
the  fines  for  non-payment  of  dues,  are  the  sources 
of  profit.  Provision  is  made  in  all  associations  for 
withdrawing  members  and  borroyvers  desirous  of 
paying  oil'  loans  before  they  are  due.  A  terminat- 
ing society  issues  but  one  series  of  stock,  and  yvhen 
the  value  of  the  shares  has  reached  par  the  funds 
are  divided  and  the  society  is  dissolved.  A  "series 
society"  issued  stock  at  regular  intervals,  bringing 
in  new  borrowers  and  thus  keeping  up  the  demand 
for  money.  But  whatever  the  system  may  be,  the 
principle  underlying  all  is  the  same.  The  sources 
of  profit  to  the  non-borrowing  member  are  appar- 
ent; in  estimating  the  advantages  of  the  borrower 
there  is  more  to  be  considered.  It  must  lie  remem- 
bered that  he  has  paid  no  more  "dues''  on  his  stock 
than  the  non-borrower,  but  has  had  the  use  of  his 
money  for  a  term  of  years.  The  question  of  profit 
is  whether  he  has  paid  an  excessive  rate  for  the 
use  of  the  money.  In  deciding  this  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  however  high  a  premium  he  may 
have  paid,  if  he  did  not  exceed  the  average  of  pre- 
miums, he  did  not  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest,  be- 
cause yvhen  the  average  premium  is  high  the  socie- 
ty runs  out  sooner  and  less  money  is  paid  on  each 
share  for  dues.  If  without  capital  he  has  been  en- 
abled to  secure  a  home  and  pay  for  it  in  install- 
ments, the  chances  are  that  he  has  obtained  a  fair 
return  for  his  investment,  and  if  the  property 
while  he  was  paying  for  it  largely  increased  in 
value,  his  profits  may  l>e  larger  than  those  of  the 
non-borrower. 

LOASAi  i: .]■'..  a  natural  order  of  calucirloral  exo- 
gens,  natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate  and  warmer 
parts  of  America.  There  are  about  seventy  known 
species,  herbaceous  plants. 

LOBA1",  a  town  of  East  Saxony,  twelve  miles 
southeast  of  Bautzen.  It  has  mineral  springs  ami 
manufactories  of  linens,  cottons,  and  woolens.  Pon- 
ulat  ion,  i;.!I77. 

LOBBY,  a  space  surrounding  and  serving  as  the 
entrance  to  an  apartment;  a  vestibule  or  ante- 
room. In  the  United  States  it  generally  moans 
that  pari  of  a  hall  of  legislation  which  is  not  ap- 
propriated to  the  official  use  of  the  assembly,  and 
to  which   members  and    iheir  accredited    friends 

have  access.  The  "pri\  ilege  of  the  lobby"  IS  sought 
by  persons  desirous  of  influencing  legislat  ion,  and 
it  has  been  sufficiently  influential  to  be  called  "the 
third  house." 

In  the  early  days  of  the  lobby  ex-members  of  the 
Senate  or  the  I  louse  were  the  most  available  inter- 
mediaries between  those  who  wanted  certain  legis- 
lation done  and  those  who  had  the  power  to  do  it. 
for  under  the  rules  they  had  the  right  of  entrance 
to  tin-  tloors  of  I  he  Senate  chamber  or  the  Ho.,  so  of 
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Representatives,  and  could  talk  with  members  in 

their  seats  or  in  the  cloak-rooms.  They  could  urge 
their  pel  measures,  whether  they  were  subsidy 
schemes  or  land-grants  for  railroad  companies, 
etc.,  in  divers  ways  upon  the  members  to  whom 
they  had  access  as  former  colleagues. 

The  professional  lobbyist  is  of  later  development. 
He  "sees"  the  members  in  their  committee  rooms, 
preferably  in  private.  For  this  purpose  begets  I) is 
pet  measure  introduced  by  a  member  who  is  al- 
ready won  for  it.  The  latter  secures  its  prompt 
reference  to  a  friendly  committee.  The  next  move 
is  to  refer  it  to  a  sub-committee  of  one  or  three 
members  of  the  general  committee  for  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  having  it  "thoroughly  investi- 
gated." If  the  scheme  involves  a  large  amount  of 
money,  land  or  vested  interests  a  sub-committee  of 
three  is  preferable,  because  its  report  will  carry 
more  weight  with  the  weak  members  of  t  he  general 
committee.  If  the  lobbyist  controls  the  chairman 
of  the  latter  committee,  he  can  name  the  members 
of  the  sub  committee. 

Lobbyists  must  be  keen  and  accurate  judges  of 
human  nature.  They  must  find  out  how  each  man 
can  be  secured.  Many  members  of  Congress  can 
be  won  through  their  friends,  and  are,  indeed, 
daily  sold  and  delivered  by  their  most  intimate 
personal  friends,  whom  they  would  never  suspect 
of  turpitude.  A  good  dinner,  banquet  or  a  case  of 
choice  wine  will  capture  others  whom  money  could 
not  purchase.  It  is  humiliating  t fess,  how- 
ever, that  a  large  majority  of  the  corrupt  law- 
makers are  bought  with  spot  cash,  many  of  them 
being  shy  of  bank-checks,  through  the  presentation 
of  which  their  action  might  be  traced.  Some  mem- 
bers have  preferred  to  accept  sums  of  money  under 
the  name  of  "loans,"  or  in  the  shape  of  money  ad- 
vanced on  "notes  without  dates,"  or  with  some 
vitiating  clause. 

The  history  of  the  lobby  is  a  secret  one.  It  re- 
veals itself  only  in  exceptional  cases  of  exposure. 
The  exposures  of  the  "Credit  Mobilier"  and  of  the 
"Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  Subsidy"  show 
the  working  of  the  lobby  in  our  National  Capital 
most  vividly.  The  Credit  .Mobilier  was  a  combina- 
tion of  men  who  undertook  to  build  the  first  trans- 
continental railway  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Their 
lobbyists  worked  upon  the  individual  members  of 
Congress  until  our  national  legislature  voted 
money  enough  to  build  the  entire  railroad  between 
Omaha  and  San  Francisco.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  has  written  its  history  fully 
and  mercilessly.  When  the  exposure  and  investi- 
gation came,  several  prominent  Congressmen  were 
relegated  to  obscurity  and  the  grave.  The  country 
was  shocked  at  the  exposure  of  this  gigantic 
swindle.  Official  corruption  was  made  very  odious. 
Yet,  at  that  very  time,  the  bill  to  pay  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company  a  subsidy  of  $500,000  an- 
nually, was  quietly  being  engineered  through  both 
houses  of  Congress.  Subsequent  investigation 
showed  that  it  cost  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company 
$600,000  to  get  the  annual  subsidy  of  half  a  million 
dollars  granted  by  Congress. 

There  is  a  type  of  lobbyists  whose  business  is  to 
prevent  the  introduction,  consideration  or  enact- 
ment of  measures  prejudicial  to  the  powerful  cor- 
porations who  employ  and  pay  them.  These  are 
hired  attorneys  stationed    at    Washington    or   the 

State  capitals.     Many  bills  are  introd d  into  our 

National   and    State    legislatures   which    have    no 

other  purpose  than  to  compel    the   < ipanies  that 

would  be  injured  by  their  enactment  lo  extinguish 
them  by  purchase.  To  effecl  this  the  last-men- 
tioned kind  of  lobbyists  are  employed.  They  scan 
every  bill  relating  <•>  the  interest  of  their  employ- 


ers, and  work  for  the  suppression  of  the  injurious 

ones. 

LOBSTER,  a  genus  of  Crustaceans,  of  the  order 
Decapoda,  sub-order  \facroura,  differing  from  Cray- 
fish,  to   which,  in  gen- 
eral form   and    charac-  < 
ters,  they  are  very  simi- 
lar, in  having   the   ros- 
trum    in     front     of    the 
carapace  not  depress.!  I, 
but  straight,  and  armed 
with     many     teeth    on 
each  side,  and  the  last 
ring   of  the  thorax  not 
movable,  but   soldered 
to   the   preceding  one. 
The    common    lobster, 
found  in  great  plenty  on                     lobster. 
rocky  coasts  of  America 

and  most  parts  of  Europe,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
description.  The  American  lobster  I  Homarus  Ameri- 
canus)  is  larger  than  the  European  species.  When 
fully  grown,  it  is  from  1  to  2  feet  long  and  weighs 
from  2  to  15  pounds.  It  is  a  voracious  animal,  and 
feedson  any  kind  of  animal  food.  Jt  lives  on  rocky, 
gravelly  and  sandy  bottoms,  from  low  water  to-20 
or  30  fathoms  deep,  and  has  a  migratory  habit, 
moving  rapidly  in  considerable  numbers,  the  larg- 
est and  strongest  in  front,  the  weakest  in  the  rear. 
Upon  reaching  good  feeding  grounds  they  scatter 
and  devour  the  clams,  mussels  and  other  food-ani- 
mals found  there. 

On  the  American  coast  lobster-fishing  is  an  im- 
portant industry.  In  Long  Island  Sound  it  begins 
about  April  1  and  continues  till  late  in  autumn, 
though  the  principal  catch  is  in  May  and  June.  On 
the  coasts  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  whence  our 
winter  supply  of  lobsters  comes,  this  fishery  con- 
tinues nearly  all  the  year  round.  In  Norway  the 
lobsters  were  formerly  caught  with  wooden  tongs, 
but  the  American  "lobster-pot"  is  now  everywhere 
employed.  This  consists  of  a  basket  with  a  funnel- 
shaped  end,  the  funnel  leading  downward  to  a  hole 
by  which  the  lobster  can  enter,  but  from  which  it 
cannot  escape  on  account  of  its  claws.  It  is  baited 
with  little  fishes,  then  sunk  with  stones,  and  its 
place  is  marked  by  a  float.  Although  the  catch  on 
the  American  coast  cannot  be  accurately  given,  yet 
it  is  stated  that  about  a  million  lobsters  are  annu- 
ally sold  in  Boston  alone.  The  limit  of  salable  size 
is  fixed  by  the  law  of  Massachusetts  at  .lo'.j  inches. 

In  Portland,  Me.,  and  at  other  places  of  our  North 
Atlantic  coast,  a  large  trade  in  canned  lobsters  has 
grownup.  The  catch  for  these  canneries  has  re- 
cently become  so  great  that  it  is  apprehended  that 
the  supply  will  soon  be  seriously  diminished,  unless 
some  restriction  be  adopted.  A  few  years  ago 
lobsters  from  10  to  20  pounds  apiece  were  not  un- 
common. Now  the  average  weight  is  fron  3  to  6 
pounds.  On  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Sew 
Brunswick  lobsters  existed  so  abundantly  that  they 
have  been  largely  used  as  manure;  of  late  they  are 
canned,  and  in  some  years  as  many  as  lour  million 
one-pound  cans  were  exported  from  British 
America.  Over-fishing  is  diminishing  the  catch 
t  here  as  well  as  on  our  own  coast. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOAKDof  England  ami 
Wales.     This  board,  tirst   constituted  Aug.  Id,  Is,  I, 

under  an  act  passed  earlier  in  the  same  year,  was 

established  to  take  over  all  the  powers  and  duties 
vested  in  or  imposed  on  the  poor  law  board  (which 
board  from  that  time  ceased  to  exist)  under  the 
acts  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  powers 
vested  in  or  imposed  on  the  home  secretary  in 
regard  to  the  registration  of  births,  death-  and 
marriages,   public   health,  local  government,   sail)- 
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tary  matters,  baths  and  washhouses,  public  improve- 
ments, towns  improvement,  artisans'  and  labor- 
ers' dwellings,  returns  as  to  local  taxation,  and  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  privy  council  with  regard 
to  the  prevention  of  disease  and  vaccination.  Since 
that  time  its  powers  have  been  increased  and  its 
sphere  and  operations  extended  by  many  statutes. 
The  board  consists  of  a  president  and  of  certain 
ex-officio  members,  all  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
government  for  the  time  being.  The  president  is 
assisted  by  a  parliamentary  secretary,  a  permanent 
secretary  and  a  numerous  staff  of  officers  and  in- 
spectors, etc.  The  duties  of  the  department  in- 
clude a  general  supervision  and  control  of  the 
administration  of  the  poor  law,  the  inspection 
especially  of  metropolitan  vagrant  wards,  work- 
house schools,  and  the  regulation  of  infirmaries; 
and  it  may  authorize  the  emigration  of  orphan  and 
deserted  children.  It  medical  department  includes 
a  medical  inspector  and  staff  for  general  sanitary 
purposes,  under  it  being  the  national  vaccine  es- 
tablishment and  the  animal  vaccine  lymph  station. 
It  may  order  the  appointment  by  sanitary  author- 
ities of  medical  officers  of  health  and  inspectors  of 
nuisances,  may  constitute  a  port  sanitary  authority 
in  certain  cases,  carry  out  local  inquiries  as  to 
special  epidemics,  and  may  make  orders  as  to 
dairies  and  cowsheds.  It  inspects  alkali  works  and 
canal  boats.  It  has  certain  statutory  powers  as  to 
bridges  and  highways.  It  examines  the  accounts 
of  boards  of  guardians  and  other  local  bodies,  and 
may  make  disallowances  and  surcharges.  It  may 
sanction,  after  due  inquiry  by  members  of  its  staff, 
the  borrowing  of  loans  for  cemeteries,  sanitary  im- 
provements, improvement  schemes,  workhouse 
buildings,  water  supply,  bath  and  washhouses,  and 
for  other  purposes ;  and  it  satisfies  itself  that  any 
sums  advanced  by  the  public  works  loans  com- 
missioners are  applied  to  the  work  for  which  they 
were  intended.  It  grants  provisional  orders  for 
the  constitution  or  alterations  of  union  and  the 
division  of  parishes,  for  the  acquisition  of  land,  and 
for  other  local  objects.  It  reports  to  parliament 
upon  local  bills,  and  it  publishes  periodical  returns 
as  to  the  prevelance  and  cost  of  pauperism,  sani- 
tary matters,  vaccination,  local  taxation  and  the 
valuation  of  property,  and  the  financial  position  of 
the  local  authorities  of  England  and  Wales.  It 
exercises  numerous  and  important  functions  under 
the  local  government  act.  For  example,  it  de- 
termines the  number  and  apportionment  of  county 
councillors  in  certain  cases;  it  may  make  provi- 
sional orders  transferring  certain  powers  under 
local  acts  to  a  county  council,  and  the  powers  pos- 
sessed by  certain  government  departments  and 
other  authorities  under  general  acts  to  county 
councils  generally;  it  may.  on  the  application  of 
two  or  more  local  authorities,  grant  a  provisional 
order  creating  a  body  capable  of  dealing  compre- 
hensively with  the  whole  of  a  river  under  the 
livers  pollution  prevention  act;  it  may  grant  an 
order  for  altering  the  boundary  of  any  county  or 
borough,  or  constituting  any  borough  having  a 
population  of  not  less  than  50,000  into  a  county 
borough  or  for  uniting  two  county  boroughs — all 
of  which  provisional  orders  are  subject  to  confirm- 
ation by  parliament.  Notice  of  a  petition  for  the 
grant  of  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  a  new  borough 
must  be  sent  to  it,  and  any  representations  it  may 
make  are  to  be  considered  by  t  he  privy  council ;  il 
may    in    certain     cases    arbitrate     regarding    the 

amount    to  be    paid    by    the  county  icil  to  an 

urban  authority  for  the  maintenance  of  main  roads  ; 
it  certifies  as  to  the  share  heretofore  received  by 

each  county  out  of  I  he  grants   in  aid  of  local   rates, 
this  being   the  basis   on   which    the   probate  duty 


grant  is  to  be  distributed ;  it  certifies  the  amount 
due  from  county  councils  in  substitution  for  local 
grants  for  poor-law  purposes;  county  councils  can- 
not borrow  for  certain  purposes  without  its  consent ; 
it  prescribes  regulations  as  to  the  creation,  issue, 
etc.,  of  county  stock,  and  it  appoints  the  district 
auditors  who  are .  to  audit  the  county  accounts. 
Under  the  infectious  diseases  notification  act  of 
1889  a  local  authority  may  not  permanently  apply 
it  to  infectious  diseases  other  than  those  specific- 
ally mentioned  in  the  act  without  the  consent  of 
the  board.  A  water  examiner  under  the  board  re- 
ports on  the  condition  of  the  water  supplied  by  the 
eight  metropolitan  water  companies.  The  powers 
of  supervision  and  control  exercised  by  the  depart- 
ment extend  over  the  metropolitan  asylums  board. 
By  the  census  act  of  1890  the  local  government 
board  was  to  be  the  central  superintending  author- 
ity in  England,  and  is  to  prescribe  the  necessary 
forms  and  instructions  which  are  to  be  prepared 
and  issued  by  the  register-general  in  reference  to 
the  census  of  1891. 

LOCAL  PREACHERS,  in  the  Methodist  churches, 
are  laymen,  engaged  in  secular  pursuits,  and  some- 
times candidates  for  admission  to  the  regular  min- 
istry, who  are  formally  licensed  to  preach,  and 
many  of  them  ordained,  in  order  that  they  may  as- 
sist the  regular  itinerant  preachers. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  ACT  for  England  and 
Wales.  This  act,  involving  great  changes  in  the 
laws,  and  government  administration  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  was  introduced  in  the  British 
parliament  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  president  of  British 
local  government  board,  on  March  IS,  1888,  in  an 
elaborate  argument.  The  bill  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a  council  for  each  county,  three-fourths  of  the 
members  of  which  would  be  elected,  while  the 
other  fourth  would  be  selected,  to  which  councils 
were  lo  be  transferred  the  administrative  power 
and  financial  business  of  the  county  justices,  whose 
judicial  functions  would,  however,  be  left  un- 
touched. The  raising  and  management  of  t lie  po- 
lice in  counties  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
joint  committee  of  the  county  council  and  quarter 
sessions,  but  the  appointment,  control  and  dis- 
missal of  chief  constables  was  reserved  to  the  latter. 
It  was  proposed  to  create  district  councils  in  the 
county,  to  take  the  place  of  local  boards  and  rural 
and  urban  sanitary  authorities.  There  was,  how- 
ever, to  be  no  alteration  as  to  the  areas  of  poor- 
law  unions  or  the  election  of  guardians.  There 
were  special  provisions  as  to  the  metropolis,  but 
these  were  not  put  forward  as  a  complete  settle- 
ment of  the  great  problem  of  the  government  of  the 
metropolis ;  and  the  Government  had,  Mr.  Ritchie 
stated,  their  own  proposals  to  make  at  some  future 
time,  on  the  line,  not  of  creating  separate  munici- 
palities throughout  London,  but  of  amalgamating 
throughout  the  different  areas  the  existing  local 
authorities,  and  of  const  it  ut  ing  the  count  y  council 
in  connection  with  large  and  important  district 
councils,  possessing  large  and  important  adminis- 
trative functions.  In  regard  to  the  question  of 
licensing,  I  lie  authority  to  inquire  into  complaints 
against  licensed  houses  was  to  remain  with  the 
justices,  but  that  duty  would  lie  simply  ministerial, 
and  under  direct  instructions  from  the  county 
council;  each  county  was  to  be  divided  into  licens- 
ing divisions,  wit  h  a  licensing  committee  for  each, 
which  would  be  empowered  to  refuse  renewals  and 
to  require  the  closing  of  licensed  houses  on  Sun- 
days, Good  Fridays  and  Christmas  days.  Incases 
where  renewals  were  refused  compensation  was  to 
be  given,  based  on  the  difference  in  value  between 
the  house  with  and  wit  hout  a  license,  t  his  compen- 
sation to  be  in  the  first  instance  payable  out  of  the 
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county  fund.  but  to  be  paid  ultimately,  unless  in 
special  cases  t  lie  council  should  otherwise  direct, 
by  the  licensing  division  in  which  tic  premises 
were  situate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  councils  were 
to  be  empowered  to  increase  the  license  duties  bj 
20  per  cent.,  which  it  was  estimated  would  produce 
£3(iii,ii00  a  year.  The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was 
agreed  to  April  20,  1888,  after  an  earnest  debate,  in 
which  it  was  charged  with  powerful  emphasis  that 
the  great  blot  of  the  bill  was  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  poor-law  system — the  government  replying 
that  the  inclusion  of  so  difficult  and  complicated  a 
subject  would  have  so  overloaded  the  measure  as 
to  endanger  iis  passage.  An  instruction,  moved  by 
Mr.  V.  Stevenson  on  the  committee  stage,  for  the 
insertion  of  provisions  for  the  reform  of  parish 
vestries,  was  negatived  by  229  to  1S3.  In  commit- 
tee an  amendment  of  Mr.  Stansfeld,  proposing  that 
all  councillors  should  be  elective,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  aldermen,  was  opposed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  negatived  by  250  to  214.  The  words 
"county  aldermen"  were  substituted  for  the  ex- 
pression "selected  councillor."  Mr.  Ritchie  as- 
sented to  a  considerable  extension  of  the  list  of 
boroughs  dealt  with  as  separate  counties.  On 
June  12th  the  right  honorable  gentleman  an- 
nounced that,  having  regard  to  the  opposition  with 
which  the  licensing  clauses  were  threatened,  and 
to  the  fact  that  there  remained  only  about  two 
months  before  the  ordinary  date  for  bringing  the 
session  to  a  close,  the  government  had  decided  not 
to  ask  the  house  to  proceed  with  them.  The  pro- 
posals in  reference  to  district  councils  were  also 
withdrawn.  An  amendment  of  Mr.  Heneage.  vest- 
ing the  control  of  the  police  in  the  county  councils, 
was  rejected  by  264  to  21S.  Sir  W.  Barttelot  pro- 
posed that  the  entire  control  of  the  police  should 
remain,  as  heretofore,  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
magistrates,  but  this  being  opposed  by  the  govern- 
ment, was  rejected  by  366  to  77.  Mr.  John  Morley 
then  moved  to  omit  the  words  which  left  the  ap- 
pointment, control  and  dismissal  of  chief  constables 
in  the  hands  of  quarter  sessions,  and  his  motion 
was  carried  against  the  government  by  2-hi  to  216. 
A  promise  that  facilities  should  be  afforded  for  the 
discussion  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  Sunday  closing  bill 
satisfied  certain  Liberal  Unionists  who  -had  ob- 
jected to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Sunday  closing 
clause,  and  the  committee  decided  to  omit  the 
clause  by  a  majority  of  275  to  213.  Subsequently 
the  clause  empowering  the  councils  to  impose  an 
extra  license  duty  of  20  per  cent,  was  struck  out 
by  a  majority  of  199  to  137.  An  amendment  by  Mr. 
J.  Rowlands,  to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  no 
selected  councillors  in  the  county  of  London,  was 
rejected  by  192  to  148.  An  amendment  of  Mr.  .1. 
Stuart,  giving  the  London  county  council  the  same 
powers,  duties  and  liabilities  with   respect  to  the 

Eolice  as  are  vested  in  the  watch  committee  of  a 
orough  under  the  municipal  corporations  act 
1882,  was  opposed  by  the  government,  and  rejected 
by  220  to  150.  An  amendment  of  Mr.  Pickersgill, 
depriving  the  courts  of  aldermen  and  common 
council  of  their  judicial  patronage,  was  supported 
from  all  quarters  of  the  house,  and  acquiesced  in 
by  the  government.  A  proposed  new  clause  by 
Mr.  Channing,  providing  that  any  rates  made 
under  the  act  by  the  county  council  might  be  di- 
vided between  the  owner  and  occupier,  was  ob- 
jected to  by  the  government  (who  pointed  oul  thai 
if  it  were  adopted  the  reconstruction  of  the  bill 
would  become  necessary,  but  promised  to  consider 
how  they  could  in  future  best  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion), and  rejected  by  2S9  to  174. 

When  the    bill  reached  the  house  of  lords  the 
second  reading  was  passed  without  a  division,  alter 


some  hostile  criticisms  by  the  Earl  ol  Carnaroon; 

and  after  several  changes  had  been  made,  among 
them  being  the  insertion  of  a  provision  permitting 
1  the  recorder  of  London  to  be  appointed  the  court 
I  of  aldermen,  subject  to  the  condition  that  he 
should  not  exercise  judicial  powers,  unless  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown  to  exercise  them. 

When  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons  the  changes   made   by    the  house  of   lords 
were   accepted,   and     the   bill   received    the   royal 
assent  Aug.  13,  1888. 
The  new  act  provides  as  follows  : 

A  council  shall  be  established  n  every  administrative 
county  as  denned  by  this  act.  and  hu  intrusted  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  administrative  and  financial  business  oi  the 
county,  and  shall  consist  of  the  chairman,  aldermen  and 
couacillors.    Three-fourths  of  the  of   the  council 

( the  councillors)  are  to  be  elected  by  the  burgesses  and  el 
tors  throughout  the  county,  the  other  fourth  (the  county 
aldermen)  are  to  be  selected  by  the  councillors.  The  coi 
council  is  to  be  constituted  and  elected,  and  is  to  conduct  it's 
proceedings  in  like  manner,  and  be  in  the  like  position  in  all 
respects,  as  the  council  of  a  borough  divided  into  wards. 
Clerks  in  holy  orders  and  other  ministers  of  religion  are  not 
disqualified  for  being  elected  and  being  aldermen  or  coun- 
cillors: and  a  person  is  qualified  who.  though  not  qualified 
in  manner  provided  by  the  municipal  corporation  act 
as  applied  by  this  act.  is  a  peer  owning  property  in  the 
county,  or  is  registered  as  a  parliamentary  voter  in  respect  of 
the  ownership  of  property  situate  in  the  county.  The  county 
councillors  are  to  he  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and 
are  then  to  retire  together.  The  county  is  to  be  divided  into 
electoral  divisions,  each  returning  one  councillor.  The  elec- 
tors of  the  county  councillors  are  to  be,  in  a  borough,  the  bur- 
gesses enrolled  in  pursuance  of  the  municipal  corporations 
acts,  and  elsewhere  the  persons  registered  as  county  electors 
under  the  county  electors  act  lsss  (see  Sec.  12 f.  The  chair- 
man of  the  council  (who  is  not  to  be  called  mayor)  is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  council  from  amongst  their  number,  and  is 
by  virtue  of  his  office  to  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
county.  There  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  county  council  all 
business  done  by  the  quarter  sessions  in  respect  of  the  fol- 
lowing matters:  The  making,  assessing  and  levying  of  a 
county,  police,  hundred  and  all  rates,  and  the  application 
and  expenditure  thereof,  and  the  making  of  orders  for  the 
payment  of  sums  papable  out  of  any  such  rate  or  out  ot  the 
county  stock  or  county  fund,  and  the  preparation  and  re- 
vision'of  the  basis  or  standing  for  the  county  rate:  the 
rowing  of  money:  the  passing  of  the  accounts  oi  and  thi 
charge  of  the  county  treasurer;  shire  halls,  county  butts. 
assize  courts,  judges  lodgings,  lock-up  houses,  court 'hoi  i 
justices'  rooms,  police  stations  and  county  buildings,  n 
and  property,  subject,  as  to  the  use  of  buildings  by  the  quar- 
ter sessions  and  the  justices,  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  re- 
specting the  joint  committee  of  quarter  sessions  and  the 
county  council;  the  licensing  under  any  general  act  of  he 
and  other  places  for  music  or  for  dancing,  and  the  gram  ing 
of  licenses  under  the  race-courses  licensing  act,  ]s79;  the 
provision,  enlargement,  maintenance,  management  and  visi- 
tation of  and  other  dealings  with  asylums  for  pauper  luna- 
tics; the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  and  the  contri- 
bution to  reformatory* and  industrial  schools;  bridges  and 
roads  repairable  witli  bridges,  and  any  powers  vested  by  tin- 
highways  and  locomotives  (amendment)  act,  187JS.  in  the 
county  authority  ;  the  tables  of  fees  to  be  taken  by  and  the 
costs  to  be  allowed  to  any  inspector,  analyst  or  ]  erson  I 
ing  any  office  in  the  county,  other  than  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
and  the  clerks  ol  the  justices  :  tin   appi  land 

determination  of  salaries  of  the  county  treasurer,  the  county 
surveyor,  the  public  analysts,  any  otticcr  under  the  explo- 
sives act.  1875,  and  any  officers  whose  remuneration  is  paid 
out  of  the  county  rate,  other  than  the  clerk  ol  e  and 

the  clerks  of  thejustices ;  the  salary  of  any  coroner  wl 
salary  is  payable  out  of  the  county  rate,  the  feeB,  allowances 
and  disbursements  allowed  to  he  paid  by  any  such  coroner, 
and  the  division  of  the  county  into  coroners' districts,  and 
the  assignment  of  such  districts;  the  division  of  the  count? 
Into  polling  districts  for  the  purposes  oi  parliamentarj  i 
tions,  the  appointment  oi  places  of  election,  the  places  <>i 
holding  courts  for  the  re\  ision  of  the  lists  of  voters,  and  the 
of  and  other  matters  to  be  done  for  the  registration  of 
parliamentary  vofe  cecution  as  local  authority  ot 

acts  relating  to  i tagious  diseases   <>i  animals,  to  destruc- 
tive insects,  t<<  fish  conservancy,  to  wild  birds,  to  weigl 
and   measure-,   and    to  gas   meters,  and  of  the  local  St 
act,  1869;  any  matters  arising  under  the  riot  (damages)   act, 
1866;  tire  registration  of  rules  oi  scientific  societies;  the  reg- 
istration of  charitable  gifts   undei     ■■'  Geo     III,  ch 
certifying  and  i  places,  of  religious  worship  under 

■2 Geo.  Ill, ch.  155  Rrmation  and  record  of  them 

under  :;  and  i  1\  let.,  ch.  110;  and   any  other 
business  transferred  by  this  act. 

(in  any  vacancy  urring  in   the  office  of  coroner  for  a 

p,  thei i  future  to  appoint  a  fit  per- 

mt  a  person  holding  this  offlct  n  alderman 

i  cillor  for  the  county  for  which  he  is  coroner. 
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The  county  councils  are  to  have  power  to  purchase  or  take 
over  existing  bridges  not  being  at  present  county  bridges,  and 
to  erect  new  bridges;  and  there  is  to  be  transferred  to  them 
the  business  of  the  justices  of  the  county  out  of  sessions  in 
respect  of  the  licensing  of  houses  or  places  for  the  public  per- 
formance of  stage  plays,  and  of  the  execution  as  local  au- 
thority of  the  explosives  ads,  1875.  There  is  reserved  to 
Quarter  sessions  business  in  relation  to  appeals  against  the 
basis  or  standard  for  the  county  rate,  or  against  that  or  any 
Other  rate,  and  all  business  not  transferred  by  the  act.  The 
powers  of  quarter  sessions  with  respect  to  the  county  police 
are  to  be  exercised  through  a  standing  joint  committee  of  the 
quarter  sessions  and  county  council,  but  nothing  is  to  affect 
the  powers,  duties  and  liabilities  of  the  justices  as  conserva- 
tors of  the  peace,  or  the  obligation  of  the  police  to  obey  their 
lawful  orders  given  in  that  behalf. 

Tiie  local  government  board  is  empowered  to  make  from 
time  to  time  a  provisional  order  (which  is  subject  to  con- 
tinuation by  parliament)  for  transferring  to  county  councils 
certain  powers  of  the  privy  council,  the  secretary  of  state, 
the  board  of  rrade,  the  local  government  board,  the  edu- 
cation department  or  any  other  government  department 
conferred  by  or  in  pursuance  of  any  statute  and  appearing  to 
relate  to  matters  arising  within  the  county,  and  to  he  of  an 
administrative  character. 

The  entire  maintenance  of  main  roads  is  vested  in  the 
councils,  though  an  urban  authority  may  claim  to  retain  the 
powers  and  duties  of  maintaining  and  repairing  a  main  road 
within  its  district,  and  the  council  is  to  make  an  annual  pay- 
ment towards  the  cost  of  the  same  ;  the  council  and  any  dis- 
trict council  may  contract  for  the  undertaking  by  the  latter 
of  the  maintenance,  repair,  and  other  dealing  with  any  main 
road,  and  the  county  council  is  empowered  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  maintenance,  repair  and  improvement  of  any 
highway  or  public  pathway  in  the  county,  although  the  same 
is  hot  amain  road. 

The  county  council  is  to  have  power,  iu  addition  to  any 
other  authority,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  rivers  pol- 
lution prevention  act  1876,  iu  relation  to  so  much  of  any 
stream  as  is  situate  within  any  part  of  their  county;  to  op- 
pose bills  in  parliament,  to  make  by-laws,  and  to  appoint  a 
medical  officer  of  health. 

The  proceeds  of  the  duties  on  local  taxation  licenses  are, 
after  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March,  1889, 
to  be  paid  by  the  commissioners  of  inland  revenue  into  the 
Bank  of  England  to  the  local  taxation  account,  and  the 
amount  ascertained  to  be  the  proceeds  of  the  duties  collected 
in  each  administrative  county  is  to  be  paid  to  the  council  of 
each  county.  The  license  duties  referred  to  are  those  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  retail,  to  deal  in  game,  for 
beer  dealers,  spirit  dealers,  sweets  dealers,  wine  dealers,  re- 
freshment house  keepers,  dogs,  killing  game,  guns,  appraisers, 
auctioneers,  tooacco  dealers,  carriages,  trade  carts,  locomo- 
tives, horses  and  mules,  horse  dealers,  armorial  bearings, 
male  servants,  hawkers,  house  agents,  pawnbrokers,  and 
plate  dealers. 

The  county  councils  are  also  to  receive  four-fifths  of  one- 
lutlf  of  the  probate  duties.  The  probate  duty  grant  is  to  he  dis- 
tributed in  proportion  to  the  share  received  by  each  county 
'luring  the  financial  year  1887-88  out  of  the  grants  heretofore 
made  in  aid  of  local  rates,  which  will  cease  to  he  granted 
after  the  passing  of  this  act  (see  Finance,  National).  All 
sums  received  by  a  county  council  in  respect  of  licenseduties 
or  the  probate  duty  grant  are  to  be  applied  in  paying  the  costs 
incurred  in  respect  thereof,  or  otherwise  chargeable  there- 
on; in  payment  of  the  sums  required  to  be  paid  in  sub- 
stitution for  local  grants,  and  of  the  grants  required  to  be 
in  respect  of  costsof  union  officers;  and  in  repaying  to 
tin  general  county  account  of  the  county  fund  the  costs  on 
account  of  general  county  purposes  for  "which  the  whole  of 
ea  of  the  county  is  liable  to  be  assessed  to  county  con- 
tributions ;  provision  is  also  made  for  the  application  of  the 
bu  rplus,  if  any. 

'1  he  sums  to  be  paid  by  the  county  councils  in  substitution 
for  local  grants  are,  towards  the  remuneration  of  teachers  in 

i law  schools,  to  public  vaccinators,  school  fees  for  pau- 

per  '  hildren  sent  to  a  public  elementary  school  outside  the 
workhouse  .  toei  ery  local  authority  by  whom  a  medical  offi- 
■  i  ■!.  health  or  inspector  of  nuisances  is  paid  one-half  of 
the  salary  ot  such  officer;  towards  the  remuneration  of  regis- 
trars of  births  and  deaths;  four  shillings  per  week  to 
the  maintenance  of  each  pauper  lunatic;  for  compensation 
1-ayabIe  to  certain  county  officers ;  and  one-half  of  the  costs 
for  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  police— in  the  case  of  the 
Metropolitan  police  the  various  county  councils  concerned 
having  to  pay  to  the  receiver  of  police  In'  each  year  a  sum 
bearing  such    proportion    to    the    sum   actually  raised  iu  t  he 

Bame  year  by  rates  from  the  parishes  in  thai  county  for  the 
-ai>i  purpose  as  the  Secretary  of  state  certifies  to  be  the  pro- 

|. mi  inn  which  would  have  been  contributed  out  of  the  Ex- 
Chequer  under  the  arrangement  in  force  during  the  financial 
year  next   before  the    passim;  Of   the  act.      Each  of   the  follow- 

■  troughs  is  for  the  purposes  of  the  act  to  be  an  adminis- 
trative county  of  Itself:  '  -  .  Barrow, Bath, Birkenhead,  Bir- 
mingham, Blackburn,  Bolton, Bootle-cum-Llnacre,  Bradford, 
Brighton,  Bristol,  Burnley,  Bury,  Canterbury,  Cardiff,  Ches- 
ter, *  'oven try,  Croydon,  Derby,  Devonport,  I >ud ley,  Exeter, 
bead,  Gloucester,  Qreal  Yarmouth,  Halifax,  Banley, 
riavtlngs,  Huddersfield,  ipswlch.Eingston-upon-HuU,  Leeds, 
Leicester,  Lincoln,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sllddlesborough, 
W\\  enstle-upon-T\  ne.  Northampton,  N«vwicli,  Nottingham, 


Oldham,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Preston,  Reading,  Roch- 
dale, Saint  Helen's.  Salford,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  South 
Shields,  Stockport,  Sunderland, Swansea,Walsall,west  Brom- 
wich,  West  Ham,  Wigan,  Wolverhampton,  Worcester,  York. 

The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  bulge sses  of  each  county  bor- 
ough are,  subject  to  certain  modifications,  to  have  all  the 
powers  of  a  county  council  under  the  act,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  not  already  in  possession  of  or  subject  to  the  same,  but 
they  will  still  be  governed  in  many  respects  by  the  municipal 
corporations  act;  and  the  provisions  of  the  local  govern- 
ment act  with  respect  to  the  constitution,  election,  pro  eed- 
iugs.  or  position  of  the  county  council  or  the  chairman  there- 
of, the  county  treasurer  and  other  county  officers,  the  stand- 
ing joint  committee  of  the  justices  and  the  council,  coroners, 
gas  meters,  the  transfer  to  the  council  of  powers  relating  to 
county  and  other  rates,  and  the  preparation  or  revision  of  the 
basis  or  standard  for  the  county  rate,  are  not  to  apply  to 
county  boroughs.  Nor  is  part  IV  of  the  act,  relating  to 
finance,  to  apply,  save  so  far  as  is  expressly  provided.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  an  adjustment  of  the  financial  relations 
between  counties  and  county  boroughs  by  agreement  or  by 
the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act.  A  quarter-ses- 
sions borough  not  being  a  county  borough,  but  containing  a 
population  of  10,000  or  upwards,  is  to  retain  its  powers  as  lo- 
cal authority  under  any  act  (save  as  iu  this  act  expressly 
mentioned),  and  under  the  municipal  corporations  act, but, 
subject  to  these  provisions  and  toother  savings,  the  borough 
is  to  form  part  of  the  county  for  the  purposes  of  the  act.  In 
the  case  of  quarter-sessions  boroughs  of  a  population  of  less 
than  10,000,  or  in  the  case  of  a  borough  of  a  population  of 
under  10,000,  provision  is  made  for  transferring  to  the  county 
council  several  of  the  powers  and  duties  those  boroughs  at 
present  enjoy. 

[Here  follow  the  clauses  of  the  new  act  relating 
to  the  "Metropolis"  or  County  of  London,  q,  v.,  in 
these  Revisions  and  Additions.] 

Part  IV  of  the  act  enables  a  county  council,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  local  government  board, to  borrow,  for  purchas- 
ing any  land,  or  building  any  building  authorized  by  any  act, 
for  any  permanent  work  which  they  are  authorized  to  execute 
or  do,  for  making  advances  in  aid  of  the  emigration  or  coloni- 
zation of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  with  a  guarantee  for 
a  repayment  of  such  advances  from  any  local  authority  in 
the  county,  or  the  government  of  any  colony;  and  for  any 
purpose  for  which  quarter  sessions  or  the  county  council  are 
authorized  to  borrow  ;  but  where  the  total  debt  of  the  county 
council  exceeds,  or  if  the  proposed  loan  is  borrowed  will  ex- 
ceed, the  amount  of  one-tenth  of  the  annual  ratable  value  of 
the  property  in  the  county,  the  amount  shall  not  be  borrowed 
except  in  "pursuance  of  a  provisional  order  made  by  the 
local  government  board,  to  be  confirmed  by  parliament. 
Loans  under  this  section  are  to  be  repaid  within  a  period  not 
exceeding  thirty  years;  an  annual  budget  is  to  be  submitted 
to  each  county  council.  The  supplemental  provisions  of  the 
act  include  certain  regulations  lor  bicycles,  etc.  The  first 
election  of  county  councillors  was  appointed  for  January, 
1889,  and  the  county  councillors  elected  at  the  first  election 
are  to  retire  on  the'  ordinary  day  of  election  in  November  in 
the  third  year  alter  the  passing  of  the  act;  and  of  the  first 
county  aldermen,  one-half,  to  be  determined  by  ballot,  are  to 
retirein  November  in  the  third  year  after  the  passing  of  the 
act.  and  the  remaining  half  are  to  retire  iu  November  in  the 
sixth  year.  The  members  of  the  county  council  first  elected 
are  not  to  enter  on  their  ordinary  duties  until  the  first  day  of 
April,  but  are  to  meet  on  the  second  Thursday  after  the  elec- 
tion, and  other  subsequent  dnys,  and  act  as  a  provisional 
council  to  bring  the  act  into  operation,  to  select  the  county 
aldermen,  and  to  choose  a  chairman. 

LONDON"  GREAT  TOWER,  the  name  applied 
to  a  proposed  new  structure  in  the  London  metrop- 
olis. In  the  autumn  of  1889  a  project  was  set  on 
foot  for  the  erection  of  a  great  exhibition  tower  in 
London,  to  outrival  the  Eiffel  Tower  at  Paris.  In 
October  designs  and  estimates  were  invited  for  a 
structure  not  less  than  1,200  feet  in  height,  t<»  be  in 
by  the  end  of  February.  1890.  The  specifications 
which  were  ultimately  prepared  for  the  tower  al- 
lowed very  wide  scope  as  to  the  selection  of  ma- 
terial ;  but  if  steel  was  to  be  used,  it  was  stipulated 
that  ihe  structure  should  be  able  to  withstand  a 
wind  pressure  of  56  pounds  to  the  square  foot.  In 
thespringof  '90  the- whole  of  the  designs  were  pub- 
licly exhibited  in  Drapers'  Hall,  Throgmorton 
street,  E.  C.  There  were  sixty-eight  for  compe- 
tition, besides  eighteen  sent  in  as  suggestions. 
The  structures  in  design  ranged  from  1,000  to  2,000 
feet  in  height.  Wembley  Park  is  stated  to  be  the 
site  for  the  tower  ;  it  is  situated  about  two  miles  be- 
yond Willesden.     Under   date  June   17  the   jurors 
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published  their  award.  This  design  is  octagonal, 
300  feet  across  at  the  base,  tapering  to  40  feet  at  a 
height  of  about  1,100  feet;  total  height  1,200  feet. 
Utility  has  much  to  do  with  the  idea,  an  extensive 
hotel  "with  baths  and  a  hall  of  20,000  feet  area  being 
on  the  first  stage,  200  feel  high;  the  next  stage  has 
a  hall  of  10,000  superficial  feet,  and  is  500  feet  high  ; 
the  third  stage  another  of  3,300  feet  at  a  height  of 
850  feel  ;  and  the  fourth,  or  highest  stage  open  to 
the  public,  a  covered  area  of  5,000  feel  in  two  floors, 
and  a  sun  room  of  i'oiio  feet.  The  design  is  Oriental, 
and  the  cost  above  foundations  is  estimated  Lo  lie 
$1,761,135. 

LONDON,  Metropolis  of.  For  general  article 
on  London,  including  map,  see  Britannica,  Vol. 
XIV,  pp.  8.18-851.  The  following  figures,  reported 
in  "W'liitaker's  Almanac"  (London,  1891,  edited  by 
Joseph  Whitaker,  F.  S.  A.),  gave  I  he  area  ami  pop- 
ulation within  various  boundaries  as  follows: 


London  Within  Various 

Area  ill 

Population 

Boundaries 

teres. 

Within  the  register-general's  tables  of 

75,331 

3,816,483 

Within  the  limit-;   of  metropolis   local 

75,462 

4,215,192 

London  school  board  district 

75,  li.'J 

3,834,354 

(  i t v  of  London  within   tin    municipal 

668 

50,652 

Central  criminal  court  district. 

368,391 

1,457,102 

Metropolitan   parliamentary  boroughs 

(exclusive  of  theCityof  London*. 

45,173 

3,403,973 

Metropolitan   Parliamentary  Boroughs 

(including  theCityof  London  i. 

15341 

3,454.625 

Metropolitan  police    district   (not   in- 

cluding the  City  of  Loudon  1  (popu- 

446,024 

4,716,009 

Metropolitan  andcUry  police  districts. . 

441,559 

1,766,66) 

The  metropolitan  police  district  extends  over  a  radius  of 

4  ~i  miles  from  Charing  I  ros     exclusive  of  the  City  of  London 

—688.31   square   miles— with  a  rateable  value  of   £34,742.779. 

rhe  number  of  new    houses  built  since   1x49  is  513,278,  with 

incour '   erection;  the  new    mileage  being  1,853%; 

total  length  patrolled,  s. :;_'".. 

The  Statesman's  Year  Rook  for  1891  (London, 
edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltic,  librarian  of  the  royal 
Geographical  Society)  reports  the  population  of 
the  registration  district  (covered  by  register- 
general's  tables  of  mortality)  for  July  1,  1890,  at 
4,421,661. 

The  official  estimate  (for  1889)  of  the  population 
of  "London  Proper"*  stated  the  aggregate  as 
4,351,738.  The  night  population  of  the  old  City  of 
London,  on  April  4,  1881,  the  date  of  the  general 
census,  was  only  50,652;  at  the  general  census  of 
1871,  it  was  74,891.  It  is  now  said  to  be  still  de- 
creasing .  The  day  population,  in  1881,  was  261,061. 
\t  this  writing  the  population  for  1891,  though 
taken,  has  not  been  officially  announced. 

The  salary  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London  is 
$50,000 ;  his  municipal  administration  is  to  the  old 
city.  Other  officers  of  the  old  city  receive  salaries 
as  follows:  Recorder,  $17,500;  town  clerk,  $15,000 ; 
common  sergeant,  $11,250;  judge,  $li;,no0;  assist- 
ant judge  of  mayor's  court,  $0,000;  chamberlain, 
$12,500;  police  commissioner,  $10,000;  comptroller, 
$7,500;  remembrancer.  $10,000;  solicitor,  $10,000; 
coroner,  $4,005;  architect.  $7,500;  head  master  of 
London  school,  $5,000;  mayor's  registrar,  $5,000; 
chamberlain  principal  clerk,  $6,000 ;  city  court 
registrar.  $5,000;  collector  of  coal  market,  $4,000 ; 
medical  officer,  $r,.ono;  medical  officer  of  porl  of 
London,  $4,5oo;  principal  of  Guild  Hall  School, 
$5,000. 

The  income  of  the  city  of  London  for  the  year 
1889  wax  $2,360,315;   the   expenditure   was    about 
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$200,000  less.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  receipts  were 
derived  from  rents.  The  following  table  furnishes 
the  official  figures  (balance  sheet;  showing  the 
sources  of  income  for  1889.  and  the  various  items  of 
expenditure  for  the  same  year: 


INCOME. 
,  1888 


Balance  iu  Hand  Slsl    Dec 

Rents  and  quit-rents 

Renewing  fines 

Interest  on  government  securities 

Interest  on  city  bonds   

Income  tax  retained  

Markets,  viz.: 

Metropolitan  cattle  market,  Islington 

London  central  markets.  Smitbneld 

I.,  adenhall  .,  

Farringdon  and  Smlthfield  (Hay)  Market 

Billingsgate        

Metage  of  corn,  fruit,  etc 

Mayor's  court  fees  (gross)  

Judiciary  tecs.  

Grant  in  aid  of  pauper  lunatics,  etc.  

Reimbursement  on  criminal  prosecutions. 
on  office  of  coroner 

"  wages    to  workmen,  etc 

Officer's  surplus  fees  and  profits  

Tranters,  expenses    in   Parliament,    remembrancer's 

suspense  account  

Sale  of  premises  and  securities      

Loans  raised 

Casual,  sundry  and  incidental  receipts . 

Cash  from  reserve  fund  

(Sundry  small  sums  omitted  on  both  sides  arc  incli 
ii:,  totals.) 


159.101 
8,199 
1,864 
I,  A$ 
2^52 

97,172 
7,430 

2.07'.' 

1,630 
9,072 
1,700 
157 
1390 
1.200 
1,849 
12,321 

4,107 

■' 
t  i  198 
67 


Total    income. 


£472,061 


EXPENDITURES. 

Expenses  of  chil  government... 

Donations,  pensions,  etc. 

Educational  expenses 

Administration  of  justice  (criminal) 

Office  of  coroner  (gross) 

City   Library,   Museum,  Flue   Art    Gallery   and    New 

School  of  Music 

Collection  and  management,   rates,  &c.  

Charges  on  markets,  viz.: 

Billingsgate 

Metropolitan  cat  tie  market,  Islington. 

London  central  markets,  Smtthfield. 

Other  Markets,  &c 

Charges:  Metage  and  broker- rents 
Expense  of  magistracy  and  police 

rial 


Enlargement  of  Pauper  Lunatic  As\  imn 

Sanitary  expenses,  port  of  London 

Enlargement  of  Leadenhall  Market.     

Remembrancer's  office  suspense  account 

Parliamentary  expenses 

Contribution  to  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum 
Reception  of  H.  I.  M.  The  Shah  of  Persia 
Works  at  Londou  central  markets 
Erection  of  new  offices  for  mayor's  court 
Erection  of  buildings  opposite  Billingsgate 
Holburu  valley  improvement,  discharge  ol  di  bl 

Expenses  of  West  Ham  Park 

Miscellaneous  expenditure 

Balance  in  hand  on31st  Dec,  1889 

Total  expenditures 


60,766 

79  .sill 
12,182 
7,150 

'J, Ml 

5,694 
28,921 

19,492 

36,    " 

911.111 

9,650 

1,848 

8,452 
2,969 
2,66  ■ 

I.7IKI 
1.177 
1,405 

2.331 

7.502 

32.497 

1,172 

10,501 

50,771 

UT'J.oM 


The  metropolis,  as  defined  by  the  new  local  gov- 
ernmenl  act  of  1888,  is  defined  to  be  hereafter  an 
administrative  county  of  itself  by  the  name  of  the 
administrative' county  of    London.     The  area  in 

question    forms   part  of  tin inties  of  Middlesex, 

Surrey,  and  Kent,  which  pari  is  now  to  be  severed 
from  those  counties,  and  is  to  have  a  lord-lieuten- 
ant, a  sheriff,  a  commission  of  the  peace,  and  a 
court  of  quarter  sessions  of  its  own  ;  1  hough  for  the 

purpose  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  under 

such  commission  and  "f  such  i nty.  as  well   as  for 

other  non-administrative  purposes,  the  City  of 
London  may  continue  a  separate  county,  with 
its  own  sheriffs,  who  are,  however,  no  longer  to  be 
jointlj  sheriff  of  Middlesex.  The  number  of  county 
councilors  for  the  administrative  county  of  Lon- 
don is  lobe  1  IS,  or  double  I  he  number  of  members 

(59  returned  by  the  Parliamentary  boroughs  in 
the  metropolis;  each  borough  or  each  division 
thereof  being  an  electoral  division  for  i  he  purposes 
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of  the  act ;  the  number  of  county  aldermen  in  the 
county  of  London  is  not  to  exceed  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  county  councilors;  the  pow- 
ers, duties  and  liabilities  of  the  metropolitan  board 
of  works  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  London 
county  council,  and  the  board  is  to  cease  to  exist. 
The  metropolitan  police  remain  under  the  control 
of  the  home  secretary,  the  city  is  placed  in  the 
position  of  a  quarter-sessions  borough,  and  retains 
control  of  its  own  police;  the  common  council,  and 
in  any  other  part  of  the  metropolis  the  district 
board,  may  claim  to  retain  the  power  of  maintain- 
ing and  repairing  the  main  road.  The  sheriffs  of 
the  City  of  London  are  not  to  have  any  authority 
except  in  the  city,  and  a  sheriff  is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  crown  for  that  part  of  Middlesex  which  is 
outside  rhe  county  of  London.  The  London  county 
council  may  petition  her  majesty,  to  appoint  a 
barrister  of  not  less  than  ten  years'  standing  to  be 
paid  chairman  or  deputy  chairman,  or  one  of  the 
paid  deputy  chairmen,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
quarter  sessions  for  the  county  of  London.  The 
rights  claimed  by  the  court  of  common  council  to 
appoint  to  the  offices  of  common  sergeant  and  judge 
of  the  city  of  London  court  are  to  cease,  and  in  any- 
future  vacancy  in  each  of  the  said  offices,  the  Queen 
is  to  appoint  a  duly  qualified  barrister  to  be  such 
common  Serjeant  or  judge ;  and  from  and  after  the 
next  vacancy  no  recorder  is  to  exercise  any  judi- 
cial functions  unless  he  is  appointed  by  her  majesty 
to  exercise  such  functions.  The  London  county 
council  is  to  pay  to  each  poor  law  union  within  its 
limits  such  sums  as  the  local  government  hoard 
may  certify  to  be  due  from  time  to  time  in  substi- 
tution for  local  grants  inwards  the  remuneration  of 
poor  law  medical  officers,  and  towards  the  coats  of 
drugs  and  medical  appliances,  and  is  also  to  grant  to 
such  unions  4r7.  per  head  per  day  for  every  indoor 
pauper.  The  Loudon  county  council  may  from 
time  to  time  appoint  any  fit  person  to  be  deputy 
chairman,  and  to  hold  office  during  the  term  of 
office  of  the  chairman,  and  may  pay  to  such  deputy 
chairman  such  remuneration  as  they  may  from 
time  to  time  think  fit. 

"The  City  of  London." — That  small  part  of  the 
great  metropolis  known  under  this  name,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  the  lord  mayor,  is  now  divided  into 
27  wards,  including  Bridge  Without.  There  is  an 
alderman  for  this  ward,  but  no  freemen  and  no 
common  councilors.  Each  of  the  other  wards, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  Cripplegate  wards 
(which  return  an  alderman  jointly),  elects  one  al- 
derman and  a  number  of  common  councilors  vary- 
ing from  four  to  16,  but  amounting  in  all  to  a  total 
.if  I'll-'.  An  alderman  is  elected  when  a  vacancy 
occurs,  and  holds  office  for  life;  the  councilmen  are 
elected  on  St.  Thomas's  Day,  and  hold  office  for  one 
year,  but  are  of  course  eligible  for  re-election,  The 
electors  are  in  each  case  freemen,  who  may  have 
obtained  their  freedom  bj  birth,  apprenticeship, 
purchase,  or  gift;  but  who  must  be  rated  house- 
holders before  they  can  vote  at  a  ward-mote,  as  a 
meeting  of  the  ward  is  termed.  A  liveryman  is  a 
freeman  #ho,by  payment  of  a  fee,  has  entered  Un- 
livery of  one  or  other  of  the  city  companies  or 
guild's,  and  was  tirsl  so  called  because  he  was  en- 
titled to  wear  the  livery  of  his  company,  lie  has 
the  right  to  vote  at  the  elections  of  lord  mayor, 
sheriffs, chamberlain,  and  other  corporation  officers, 
and  also  for  M.  I"s  for  the  city.  The  lord  mayor  is 
elected  on  Sept .  •_".»  by  the  liverymen  of  the  8ev- 
eral  companies  assembled  together  at  the  Guild- 
hall, and,  as  it  is  termed,  in  Common  II  all.  and  to  be 
eligible  he  must  have  served  as  sheriff  of  London, 

The  livery  may  select  any  alderman  thu    qualified, 
but  they  almost  invariably  accept  the  names  of  the 


two  senior  aldermen  who  have  not  passed  the  civic 
chair.  These  two  names  are  submitted  to  the  gen- 
eral body  of  the  aldermen,  who  choose  usually  the 
first,  but  sometimes,  for  a  special  reason,  prefer  the 
second.  The  lord  mayor  elect  is  presented  to  the 
lord  chancelor  to  receive  the  assent  of  the  crown 
to  the  election ;  he  is  sworn  before  the  retiring  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  on  Nov.  8,  and  on  Nov.  9 
he  goes  in  procession  to  the  royal  courts  of  justice 
to  be  presented  to  the  lord  chief  justice  and  again 
sworn.  The  mayoralty  thus  commenced  lasts  a 
year,  but  the  same  alderman  has  in  some  instances 
been  re-elected  for  a  second,  and  in  ancient  times 
for  even  a  third  period  of  service. 

LOCH  LONG,  a  well-known  lake  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  extending  northward  from  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  for  about  twenty-four  miles  between  the 
counties  of  Argyle  and  Dumbarton.  It  has  an 
average  breadth  of  about  a  mile;  and  its  banks, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  steep  acclivities, 
abound  in  striking  and  picturesque  scenery. 

LOCK.  See  Britannica,  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  7-44-751.  It 
is  a  fact  well  established  that  American  locks  are 
superior  to  European  locks  of  the  same  price. 
Locks  for  ordinary  use  are  here  made  in  large  fac- 
tories. Parts  intended  for  like  purposes  are  made 
exactly  alike  for  the  locks  of  the  same  size,  and 
are  therefore  exchangeable.  It  has  long  been  a 
problem  before  American  lock-makers  to  produce 
an  unpickable  lock.  Doctor  Andrews  of  Perth  Am- 
boy,  N.  J.,  approched  success  in  ISIl.when  he  in- 
vented a  "permutation"  lock,  in  which  a  number 
of  rings  attached  to  the  key  permitted  an  endless 
variety  of  combinations.  When  the  bolt  of  this 
lock  was  turned,  it  was  necessary  to  have  exactly 
the  same  combination  of  the  key,  else  the  lock 
could  not  be  moved.  This  lock  had  tumblers  and 
a  detector,  the  latter  preventing  the  bolt  from  being 
released  by  the  tumbler  if  lifted  too  high.  Al- 
though greatly  admired,  this  lock  was  picked  by* 
Mr.  Newell, of  New  York. 

A  lock  with  two  sets  of  tumblers  was  produced 
in  1843,  and  $500  was  offered  to  any  one  who  could 
pick  it.  Messrs.  Pettitt  and  Hall,  of  Boston,  picked 
it  by  the  smoke  process.  This  is  a  burglar's  device.in 
which  a  smoky  flame  is  blown  into  the  key-hole, 
leaving  a  film  of  lampblack  on  the  tumblers.  Then 
a  key  is  introduced.  After  its  removal  a  strong 
light  is  thrown  into  the  key-hole  by  a  reflector.  This 
shows  the  marks  of  the  key  on  the  tumblers.  Thus 
the  proper  shape  of  the  key  is  indicated. 

Lockmakers  tried  next  to  keep  the  interior  of 
the  lock  from  view  by  making  the  key  hole  small, 
and  interposing  a  curtain.  The  London  World's 
Fair  of  1S51.  brought  this  lock  problem  into  special 
prominence.  The  celebrated  "Bramah"  leek,  which 
had  long  defied  pickers  in  spite  of  a  standing  offer 
of  200  guineas,  was  readily  picked  by  Mr.  Hobbs 
of  Boston.  In  his  turn  he  offered  the  "Parautop- 
tic"  lock,  invented  by  Mr.  I'yes,  its  distinctive 
feature  being  the  use  of  eccentric  rings  and  a  cur- 
tain. The  English  locksmith  tried  in  vain  to  pick 
it,  but  it  was  picked  in  1855  by  an  American.  Linus 
Yale.  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia. 

In  1843  Linus  Yale,  Sr„  had  invented  a  lock  which 
was  deemed  absolutely  unpickable  until  it  was 
picked  by  his  son.  There  was  by  this  time  a  consider- 
able excitement  on  the  subject  of  locks.  The  younger 
Vale  had  declared  that  any  lock  using  a  key  of  a 
winged  form,  which  rubs  an  impression  on  tum- 
blers, can  be  picked.  To  prevent  this  possibility  he 
invented  in  1851  a  lock  which  he  called  the 
"magic"  lock,  and  which  lias  never  yet  been  picked. 

The  key  of  this  lock  and    its   bits,  though    they   are 

seemingly  in  one  piece,  are  separable.  On  insert- 
ing   the  key  into  the   lock  the  bits  are  taken    >ff   by 
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a  pin.  When  the  key  is  being  turned,  it  puts  in 
motion  a  Bet  of  wheels.  These  wheels  carry  off  the 
bits  to  a  remote  part  of  the  lock,  out  of  the  reach 
of  picking  tools,  where  they  act  upon  the  tumblers 
and  arrange  them  for  the  drawing  of  the  bolt. 
Meanwhile  the  wheels  close  up  the  key-hole.  After- 
wards the  bits  return  and  rejoin  the  key-handle. 

Another  unpickable  lock  of  American  manufac- 
ture is  the  Hall  "rotary  combination''  look.  This 
lock  dispenses  with  a  key.  If  is  opened  by 
turning  a  knob  first  one  way  and  then  the  other  a 
certain  number  of  degrees,  according  to  a  set  of  num- 
bers which  the  operator  has  to  keep  in  his  mind. 
The  only  unpickable  English  lock  is  one  invented 
in  1852  by  Denison,  the  celebrated  London  lock- 
maker.  It  has  a  very  narrow  key-hole,  and  is 
locked  by  turning  a  handle:  but  it  needs  a  kej  to 
open  it.  It  is  not  much  in  use;  the  one  mostly 
used  in  England  is  an  improved  Chubb's  lock, 
which  had  been  picked  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  of  Boston, 
before  he  picked  the  Bramah  lock.  The  puzzle,  let- 
ter, and  dial  locks  are  now  out  of  date.  These  could 
only  be  opened  by  setting  a  number  of  rings  to  a 
certain  combination  of.  letters.  Hobb's  showed 
that  they  could  all  be  picked.  Besides  the  diffi- 
culty of  handling  them  and  the  danger  of  forget- 
ting their  respective  combinations  have  made  them 
unpopular.  Regarding  the  "Yale  time-lock''  now 
in  use,  see  Britanniea,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  751. 

Since  1851  the  American  locks  have  sustained 
their  reputation.  Mr.  Denison  himself  admits  that 
"American  locks  are  vastly  superior  to  those  of 
English  make,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  Lnited 
states  are  far  ahead  of  England  in  good  and  cheap 
3." 

LOCKE,  David  Ross,  an  American  humorist, 
born  at  Vestal.  Broome  county,  X.  Y.,  in  1833.  In 
his  youth  he  learned  the  printer's  trade.  After 
being  connected  with  several  papers  in  Ohio,  he  be- 
came successively  editor  of  the  Plymouth  "Adver- 
tiser." the  Mansfield  "Herald."  the  Bucyrus  "Jour- 
nal," and  the  Findlay  "Jeffersonian."  While  edit- 
ing the  "Jeffersonian,"  he  began  in  1860  to  insert 
letters  under  the  name  of  "Petroleum  V.  Nasby," 
purporting  to  come  from  an  unlettered  Kentucky 
Democrat  who  wanted  untaxed  whisky, the  perpet- 
uation of  slavery,  and  desired  to  be  postmaster  at 
the  "Cross-Roads."  These  letters  became  very  pop- 
ular. In  1865  Locke  became  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  "Toledo  Blade,"  in  which  he  satirized  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  method  of  reconsl  ruct  ing  the  South- 
ern States.  In  1871  he  removed  to  New  York  and 
became  managing  editorof  the"Evening  Mail,"  but 
lie  returned  to  Ohio  after  a  few  years.  Mr.  Locke 
baa  published  Divers  ViewsfOp  md  Prophecies 

<if  Yours  Truly  1865  ;  Swingin'  Rov  d  thi  Circle; 
Nasby  in  Exile,  and  many  political,  social,  and  liter- 
ary pamphlets.     He  died  in  1888. 

LOCK  HAVEN,  a  city,  the  county-seat  of  Clin- 
ton county.  Pa.,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  mountain 
valley  on  the  south  bank  of  the  west  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna.  It  is  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Erie  Railroad,  at  the  junction  of  the  Paid  Eagle 
Valley  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  on 
the  west  branch  canal.  Lock  Haven  does  a  large 
business  in  making  and  shipping  pine  lumber.  It 
contains  a  State  normal  school,  large  foundries  and 
tanneries,  saw-mills,  planing-mills,  and  machine 
shops.     Population,  7,350. 

LOCKPORT,  a  post-village  of  Will  county.  111., 
thirty-three  miles  southwest  of  Chicago,  on  the 
Chicago.  Alton  &  St.  Louis  Railroad. 

LOCKPORT,  a  city  of  New  York.  Population  in 
1890,  16,003.    see  Britanniea,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  764. 

LOCKWOOD,  Daniel  .V.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  a  law- 
yer, born    in    Hamburg.   N.   Y  .  June   1,  1.844.     He 


graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  NY,  in 
1865,  and  entered  the  profession  of  law  iii  1866.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Democrat.  He  was  elected  district 
attorney  of  Erie  county,  N.  Y.,  in   1874,  and  served 

three  years  ;  was  elected  a  Representative  from  the 

32nd  Congressional  district  of  New  York  to  the  45th 
Congress.  In  1890  he  was  elected  from  the  same 
disl  rict  to  the  52nd  Congress 

LOCKUP,  a  room  or  place  in  which  persons  un- 
der arrest  are  temporarily  confined. 

LOCK YER,  Joseph  Norman,  an  English  astron- 
omer, born  at  Rugby,  in  1836.  He  was  educated 
partly  in  Germany  and  entered  the  British  war  of- 
fice in  1857.  In  1860  he  became  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  in  1869  he  was 
elected  to  the  Royal  Society.  He  waschiefof  the  ex- 
pedition sent  to  Sicily  in  1870,  to  obsen  e  t  he  solar 
eclipse,  and  again  of  that  to  India  in  1871.  In  1874 
he  became  editor  of  "Nature."  Lockyer  has  pub- 
lished Elementary  Lessons  in  Astronomy;  ',, 
lions  to  Solar  Physics;  Th<  Spectroscope;  Studies  in 
Spectrum  Analysis',  and  Slar-Gazing,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent (1878).  He  was  awarded  the  Janssen  prize  for 
astronomy  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1890. 

LOCUS  DELICTI,  a  phraze  used  in  criminal  law 
to  denote  the  place  where  a  crime  was  committed. 

LOCLTST,  Rocky  Mountain  {Caloptei 
See  Britanniea,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  767,  and  Insects,  In- 
jurious, etc.,  in  these  Revisions  and  Additions). 
Commonly  known  as  the  "western  grasshopper." 
the  most  destructive  of  all  the  migratory  insects  in 
the  United  States.  From  1873  to  1876,  enormous 
swarms  of  grasshoppers  swept  over  all  the  settled 
parts  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys  west 
of  the  94th  meridian.  The  damage  done  in  187*4  alone 
was  estimated  at  50  millions  of  dollars.  In  1876 
many  thousands  of  families  in  Kansas.  Colorado, 
and  Xebraska  were  so  impoverished,  by  the  de- 
vouring armies  of  grasshoppers  that  appeals  for 
help  in  the  shape  of  food  and  clothing  had  to  I  , 
made  to  the  whole  country.  Since  1876  there  has 
been  no  general  invasion.  Among  the  remedies 
proposed  we  mentionthe  following:  Harrowing  in 
fall  will  break  up  the  eggs;  burning  the  grass  late 
in  spring  will  kill  the  unfledged  locusts,  so  will  the 
rolling  of  the  ground  and  the  crushing  of  the  clods. 
Trapping  them  in  eoal-oil  pans  driven  over  the  land 
will  kill  them  by  contact  with  kerosene;  and  the 
insectivorous  birds,  which  should  be  protected  by 
law,  will  destroy  thousands,  of  them. 

LOGAN,  a  post-village,  a  railroad  center  and  the 
county-seat  of  Hocking  county,  Ohio,  on  the  Hock- 
ing canal,  fifty-one  miles  from  Columbus.  It  has 
flour-mills,  woolen  and  furniture  factories,  a 
foundry,  aiid  a  furnace.     Population.  3,119. 

LOGAN,  a' post-town,  the  county-seat  of  Cache 
county.  Utah,  situated  on  the  Utah  Northern  Rail- 
road, ninety-seven  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake  City.  It 
is  the  center  of  a  fine  wheat,  stock,  and  (fair] 
region,  and  has  a  number  of  manufactories  and  ex- 
cellent water-power.     Population  in  1890,  4,624. 

LOGAN,  James  1674-1751  .an  American  states- 
man. He  lived  in  Ireland  and  then  in  England  till 
1699,  when  he  came  to  this  country  as  William 
Penn's  secretary,  Soon  afterwards  he  became  pro- 
vincial secretary,  commissioner  of  property,  and 
receiver-general  of  Philadelphia,  and  from  1701' to 
1747  wasamemberof  the  provincial  council.  In 
1815  he  was  made  a  justice  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  and  in  17"."  presiding  judge.  The  same  year 
he  became  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  and  from  1731  to 

1739  Was  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court.  His 
latter  years,  spent  in  retirement,  were  devoted  to 
science  and  literature. 

LOG  AX,  John  Amuuni  1826-1886),  an  Ameri- 
can  soldier  and    Statesman.      At    the  beginning  of 
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the  Mexican  war,  though  but  twenty  years  of  age, 
he  at  once  enlisted  and  became  a  lieutenant  in  an 
Illinois  regiment.  He  returned  home  with  an  ex- 
cellent military  record,  and  commenced  the  study 
of  law.  In  1S49  he  became  clerk  of  Jackson  county, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  went  to  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1851.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
to  represent  Jackson  and  Franklin  counties  in  the 
legislature  and  from  that  time  was  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly i  the  public  service,  either  civil  or  mili- 
tary, lb  as  twice  reelected  to  the  legislature, 
and  in  1854  was  a  Democratic  presidential  elector. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the 
Union  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general. 
From  1871  to  hi3  death  he  was  a  United  States 
Senator  from  Illinois,  and  in  1884  was  nominated 
for  the  Vice-Presidency  on  the  ticket  headed  by  J. 
G.Blaine,  den.  Logan  wrote  Tin  Great  Conspiracy 
(1886);  and  The  Volunteer  Soldier  of  America,  pub- 
lished in  1887,  after  his  death. 

LOGAN,  Sib  William  Edmund  1798-1875),  a 
Canadian  geologist.  In  IMS  he  entered  the  mer- 
cantile office  of  his  uncle,  Hart  Logan,  of  London, 
and  later  was  made  a  member  of  the  firm.  From 
f83l  to  1838  he  was  manager  of  the  copper-smelting 
and  coal  mining  operations  in  Swansea,  South 
Wales.  In  1S42  he  became  head  of  the  geological 
survey  of  Canada,  and  represented  that  country  in 
the  great  exhibition  at  London  in  1851,  and  in  IS55 
at  Paris.  He  wrote  many  valuable  articles  and  re- 
ports, and  was  the  first  tn  demonstrate  that  the 
stratum  of  clay  that  underlies  coal-beds  was  the 
soil  in  which  the  coal  vegetation  grew. 

LOGAXIAi'E.L.  a  natural  order  of  corollifloral 
exogens,  consisting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
plants  with  opposite  entire  leaves,  usually  with 
stipules,  which  adhere  to  the  footstalks  or  form 
sheaths.  A  few  species  of  this  order  occur  in  Aus- 
tralia and  in  the  temperate  partsof  X'orth  America  ; 
the  rest  are  tropical  or  sub-tropical.  No  natural 
order  »f  plants  is  more  strungly  characterized  by 
poisonous  properties.  It  includes  the  genus 
Strychnos  which  furnishes  the  Curari  poison. 

LOGANSPORT,  a  city,  the  county-seat  of  Cass 
county,  Ind.,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eel 
River  and  the  Wabash.  Three  lines  of  railways 
cross  at  this  point.  The  city  has  a  normal  school, 
a  S;ate  asylum  for  the  insane, a  public  park,  water, 
gas,  and  electric  light  .works.  It  carries  on  (he 
manufacture  of  Hour,  lumber,  castings,  etc.,  and  is 
the  seat  of  extensive  railroad  shops,  its  trade  witli 
thr  surrounding  country  is  considerable.  Popula- 
tion inl890,  13,798.  See  Britannica.Vol.  XIV,  p.  772. 
LOGGIA,  an  Italian  word  signifying  an  open  ar- 
cade, inclosing  a  passage  or  open  apartment.  It  is 
a  favorite  class  of  building  in  Italy  and  other  warm 
countries.  The  Logia  dei  Lanzi  at  Florence,  begun 
by  Orcagna,  in  1376,  is  one  of  the  finest  examples. 
See  Britannica,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  815. 

LONDON  PRIDE  (Saxifraga  umbrosa), a  British 
plant,  which,  being  unaffected  by  smoke,  grows  well 
in  cities.  It  is  a  perennial  evergreen,  bearing 
small  pink  flowers. 

LONDON  CONFERENCES.  The  first  diplo- 
matic meeting  so  designated  was  held  in  1826  for 
the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  Greece ;  the  next 
one  was  held  in  1830 and  the  following  years  to  ar- 
range terms  of  agreement or  of  separation  between 
Belgium  and  Holland.  As  the  terms  of  agreement 
proposed  were  not  accepted   by    the  disputants, 


Holland  made  an  appeal  to  arms;  h  .*■  the  capture 
of  Antwerp  by  the  French,  and  t'.e  blockade  of 
their  coast  by  the  English  and  French  fleets, 
brought  the  Hutch  to  agree  to  a  treaty  of  defini- 
tive separation,  Hay  21,  1833.  A  third  conference 
was  held  in  1840,  on  the  Turko- Egyptian  question, 
in  which  France  refused  to  take  part.  In  1852a 
protocol  was  signed  in  London,  by  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  great  powers,  declaring  the  indivisi- 
bility of  the  Danish  monarchy  (inclusive  of  Slesvig 
and  Holstein). 

LONG,  Stephen  Hareiman  (17S4-1S6-L,  an  Amer- 
ican engineer.  In  1814  he  entered  the  United 
States  army  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers: was  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  till  1816;  was 
transferred  to  the  topographical  engineers ;  from 
1S18  to  1823  had  charge  of  explorations  between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
and  in    1823-24   of   the   sources  of  the  Mississippi, 

r. iving  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel.      From 

1827  to  1838  he  was  engaged  in  railroad  engineer- 
ing, and  then  became  major  of  topographical  engi- 
neers. In  1861  he  was  made  chief  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  in  1S63  he  was  retired  from  active 
service. 

LONGAN  (Nephelium  Longan),  a  fruit  of  the 
same  genus  as  the  Japanese  Litchi,  but  reckoned 
superior  to  it. 

LONGFELLOW,  Samuel,  an  American  clergy- 
man, brother  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
born  in  1819.  In  1846  he  graduated  at  the  Harvard 
divinity  school,  and  in  1N4S  was  called  to  a  church 
at  Fall  River.  In  1853  he  became  pastor  of  a  Uni- 
tarian church  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  but  resigned  in 
1860,  continuing  to  preach  without  pastoral  charge 
until  1878  when  he  became  minister  of  a  church  in 
Germantown,  Pa.  lie  has  published,  among  other 
works,  .1  Book  of  Hymns  and  Tunes  (1859) ;  and  Life 
of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (1886). 
"  LONdlPENXES  (Lat."  longus,  long,  and  penna, 
wing),  a  group  of  long-winged  natatorial  birds,  in- 
cluding the  gulls,  terns,  albatrosses  and  petrals. 

LONdlROSTRES,  a  tribe  of  birds  of  the  order 
GraUx.  having  generally  a  long,  slender  bill,  and 
inhabiting  sea-shores  and  marshy  places,  where 
they  seek  worms  and  other  food.  To  this  tribe  be- 
long snipes,  woodcocks,  curlews,  godwits,  sand- 
pipers, etc. 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  the  county-seat  of 
Queen's  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  East  River,  op- 
posite New  York  City.  It  includes  the  former 
villages  of  Hunter's  Point,  Astoria,  Ravenswood, 
Dutch  Kills,  and  Blissville,  which  were  united  in 
1870.  From  Brooklyn  it  is  separated  by  Newtown 
Creek.  Hunter's  Point  is  the  southwestern  portion. 
It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  and 
of  the  Flushing  and  North  Side  Railroad.  It  has 
large  oil  refineries,  sulphuric  acid  factories,  and 
many  other  large  manufacturing  establishments. 
Blissville,  on  Newtown  Creek,  is  the  seat  of  large 
distilleries,  and  of  factories  for  compressed  yeast, 
fertilizers,  etc.  Astoria,  the  northwestern  portion 
of  Long  Island  City,  contains  carpet  and  piano 
factories,  and  many  good  residences.  The  part  of 
the  city  called  Ravenswood  contains  also  many 
handsome  residences.  Long  Island  City  has  an  ex- 
tensive front  along  the  East  River.  Newtown  Creek, 
and  Long  Island  Sound,  Newtown  Creek  being  here 
also  navigable.  Population  of  the  city,  30,396.  See 
Britannica,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  886. 
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